Secretary McNamara Moves To Improve 
Supply Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years congressional commit- 
tees, the Hoover Commissions, and other 
Objective groups have endeavored to 
bring about more efficiency and economy 
in the Department of Defense procure- 
Ment activities. 

In 1958 I sponsored an amendment to 
the Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act which gave the Secretary of 
Defense broad authority with respect to 
More efficient management of common 
Supplies and services. It is extremely 
Sratifying to me to know that Secretary 
McNamara is now using this broad au- 
thority to consolidate the sprawling 
activities within the Defense Establish- 
Ment. Only yesterday he announced the 
Creation of a Defense Supply Agency 
Which would have broad authority in the 
Management of common supplies. 

An excellent article appears in the 
Wall Street Journal today, which I in- 
sert herewith in the RECORD: 

Pewracon Moves ‘Towarp FORMING AGENCY 

To CENTRALIZE PURCHASING For ALL 


Services 

Wasuincron.—The Pentagon, took the 
first step toward setting up a central procure- 
Ment agency that could ultimately handle 
Common supply purchasing and service ac- 

tivities for all branches of the military. 
were announced to establish a De- 
tense Supply Agency that will lump the 
Present “single managers"—outfits that buy 
Certain supplies for the entire Pentagon 
into one unit. This new agency is the or- 
Banizational shell that is expected to be- 
dome the Pentagon’s central procurement 
he by expanding its control over military 
Defense Secretary McNamara ordered the 
priority project in an effort to achieve 
greater efficiency and economy. A central 
Procurement agency with broad powers, de- 
fense officials say, will reduce overhead costs, 
tighten management control over the massive 


Military procurement program and cut red 
tape for private companies selling to the 
Pentagon. 


Eventually, the new agency may buy, 
Maintain, and distribute every kind of item— 
from food to aircraft parts—commonly used 

the Army, Navy, and Air Force. In 
Addition, Pentagon policymakers are con- 
Sidering assigning the agency management 
Of all common service activities, such as in- 


While looking toward greater consolida- 
tlon of purchasing, officials note that a cen- 
tral procurement agency would not handle 
the major military “hardware” items, such 
as bombers, missiles, and ships. Rarely are 
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these weapons common to all military serv- 
ices, though defense leaders do hope some 
triservice aircraft can be developed in the 
future. 


M'NAMARA FAVORS CONSOLIDATION 


The entire program is in line with Sec- 
retary McNamara’s desire to consolidate top- 
level control of defense operations and merge 
as many activities as possible. Recently. 
for instance, he ordered the merger of all 
military intelligence into a single Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 

Efforts to establish the new procurement 
agency are bound to meet some resistance 
since the military services will certainly lose 
some of the control they have over supply 
activities. Nonetheless, defense leaders have 
decided they must begin to set up a central 
procurement outfit. If the Pentagon suc- 
cessfully brings under the Defense Supply 
Agency all the supply items that defense 
Officials are thinking about, it's estimated 
annual savings may total about $50 million. 

The single managers are units within var- 
ious military services that handle certain 
kinds of buying for the entire Pentagon— 
such as the Army-operated Textile Procure- 
ment Agency and Navy-run Military Petro- 
leum Supply Agency. Other single man- 
agers are charged with buying and distrib- 
uting food and medical supplies, And in 
the past year, the Defense Department has 
ordered the establishment of single man- 
agers for construction supplies, automotive 
supplies, industrial supplies, and general 
office supplies. 

Defense officials claim major savings 
through use of these managers. On food, 
clothing, medical, and petroleum supplies 
alone, officials report, inventories have been 
cut down by more than $500 million since 
1956. Annual savings in personnel and op- 
erating costs for these for supply areas are 
now runnig at the rate of $20 million, ac- 
cording to the Pentagon. 

NEW SINGLE MANAGER EXPECTED 


As another step toward merging common 
supply activities, Mr. McNamara is expected 
to add soon a new single manager for elec- 
trical and electronic supplies, This unit, 
too, would be placed under the central pro- 
curement outfit—along with others to be 
created in future years. Candidates for in- 
clusion under single managership before 
long include aeronautical spares, or stand- 
ard aircraft components such as engines, 
and chemical supplies. 

Placing this growing number of single 
managers under a single agency would offer 
many advantages, according to defense 
sources. It would allow the Pentagon, to 
reduce inventories, obtain better prices 
through quantity purchases, and reduce the 
number of military personnel devoted to 
supply activities. 

For companies selling to the Defense De- 
partment, it would mean dealing with fewer 
people and a central agency. 

Defense officials note they've 


ment in at least one new activity, private 
line telephones. Recently, the Pentagon 
approved a plan setting up the Defense 
Department—rather than the separate mili- 
tary branches—as the central control point 
for management and leasing of private line 
communications. As a result, for the first 
time the Defense Department will be treated 
as a single customer when leasing private 


line communications facilities from common 
carriers, In the past, each military service 
separately leased its own communications. 

Service activities currently operated by the 
Pentagon on a consolidated basis include 
sea transportation, air transportation, traffic 
Management, communications, and intelli- 
gence. Under study for possible future 
Merger are military recruiting, post ex- 
changes, commissaries, housing manage- 
ment, warehousing, and medical and 
pital service. 


Gen. Troy H. Middleton Brings Credit 
to His Native State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


or 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is a 
remarkable achievement for most in- 
dividuals when they devote their lives 
to a single endeavor or chosen profession 
in which they excel. Today, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the bril- 
liant career of a native Mississippian 
who has excelled in two major fields. 

The man about whom I speak earned 
wide recognition and great respect as a 
professional soldier and military leader 
of outstanding ability in World War I 
and World War II. 

After his retirement from the Army, 
he was called upon by the governing 
board of Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge to assume the high post of 
president of that great institution. 

This man, born and educated in Mis- 
sissippi, in keeping with his acceptance 
of responsibility, with straightforward 
conviction took the job as LSU pres- 
ident. And, after 10 years of out- 
standing service in this capacity he is 
now about to retire. 

It is with great pride in the outstand- 
ing career of this remarkable individual 
that I ask the Senate to join me in salut- 
ing a man who has given “two full meas- 
ures” to the service of mankind. 

He is Gen. Troy Houston Middleton, 
retired Army general and now soon to 
be retired as president of Louisiana 
State University. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Jackson, Miss., Clar- 
jon-Ledger of August 22, 1961, com- 
mending and praising the good works 
of President Middleton. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEN. Troy H. MIDDLETON Barinas CREDIT ro 
His NATIVE STATE 

Lt. Gen. Troy Houston Middleton has 

closed his second brilliant career with his 
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retirement from the presidency of Louisiana 
State University. 

He previously had retired from military 
service after years of distinguished service 
and decorations from American and foreign 
governments. 

He has made no announcements, but 
chances are the general, who will be 72 years 
of age in a few weeks, will continue quite ac- 
tive for several years longer in administra- 
tive or executive capacities. 

General Middleton is a native of this State 
and a graduate of Mississippi State Univer- 
sity, class of 1909. He was a campus leader 
at Starkville, member of the honorary lead- 
ership fraternity, 3 Delta Kappa, and 
distinguished for 5 

He went on to advance in the Army, make 
a fine record in the First Forld War, study 
at all the top service schools in the Nation, 
and retire from the military as a full colonel 
to accept an administrative post at Louisiana 
State University. 

He was, of course, recalled to the service in 
World War II and earned rapid promotion. 
He commanded the 45th Infantry division 
in Sicily and Italy, and then took the VII 
Corps through France, Belgium and into 
Germany. After serving in the Army of Oc- 
cupation in Germany, he again retired from 
the service and returned to Louisiana State 
University as its administrative dean. 8 

The university turned to him in 1951 for 
its president, and his ability, character and 
prestige have served the university well in 
the 10 years that has elapsed. 

Under General Middleton, Louisiana State 
University has grown prodigiously. Enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the citizens, legislature 
and governors, the university has received 
huge appropriations for development. It 
stands today with a faculty of 700, a general 
staff of 2,700, with 15,000 students on four 
cam 8. 

N Middleton's successor, Dr. John A. 

Hunter, is a man with several years of ex- 
perience at Baton Rouge under the Middle- 
ton administration. 
As the general departed from his campus 
responsibilities, he was praised by the Baton 
Rouge Morning Advocate, which said among 
other things about him: 

“He has been able to make difficult de- 
cisions with a freedom of judgment possible 
to few, and to command respect in troubled 
times that few could have commanded. In 
the same position, a lesser person might 
more than once have found himself and the 
institution which he headed in serious 
difficulty.” 

Mississippi honors General Middieton as 
he again “retires” from a job exceedingly 
well done. 


Manpower Development and Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, next 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961, the 
House Rules Committee will give a 
hearing to H.R. 8399, the manpower de- 
velopment and training bill. This legis- 
lation, largely the result of the untiring 
and imaginative efforts of my colleague, 
the Honorable ELMER HOLLAND, of Penn- 
sylvania, is one, if not perhaps the most 
fundamental pieces of legislation which 
this Congress will have the opportunity 
of approving. It should be of tremendous 
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interest not only to labor, but also to 
management, for it may well provide the 
answer in the long run for the successful 
future or failure of our free enterprise 
economic system. 

Many have recognized its importance, 
but it is perhaps most ably summed up 
by an editorial appearing in the New 
York Times of Friday, September 1, 1961. 
The editorial follows: 

JOB TRAINING BILL 


Senate passage of the administration’s 
manpower development and bill is 
a big step forward in dealing with the hard- 
core unemployment problem—finding work 
for those who have lost their jobs because 
the Jobs themselves have been eliminated by 
new methods and machines. 

The bill would make training available to 
more than 100,000 unemployed workers to 
enable them to get and fill new jobs—a 
$655 million program to run 4 years. It pro- 
vides funds for a wide range of public and 
private educational institutions—which will 
give the training—and financial assistance 
to the trainees when they need it while 
learning. 

The program is to be given a solid founda- 
tion of essential facts through a survey by 
the Secretary of Labor to determine what 
skills are called for and where—all in re- 
lation to jobs and workers available. The 
Secretary will use State employment agen- 
cies in getting this information and also in 
the selection of trainees and their referral. 

A rapidly growing number of private com- 
panies, including some of the Nation’s 
largest, are retraining their own employees 
for new jobs when those now held are elim- 
inated in the march of technological change. 

But corporate retraining does not help the 
workers who have already lost their jobs. 
Federal action is also imperative. The bill 
passed in the Senate was approved by the 
House Education and Labor Committee on 
July 27 but is still in the hands of the Rules 


nice csi: awaiting clearance to the House 
T. 


Seat Belts Could Save 5,000 Lives in 
America Per Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1,1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, earlier this session I intro- 
duced a bill, S. 2191, requiring that all 
automobiles manufactured for sale in 
interstate commerce after January 1, 
1962, be equipped with anchors for seat 
belts. Naturally, I have been attracted 
to reports of activities by many groups 
and organizations—both private and 
governmental—urging seat belts to save 
lives and reduce injuries. 

In August, my home State of South 
Dakota, under the leadership of Gov. 
Archie Gubbrud, observed a special high- 
way safety month and the week of Au- 
gust 20-26 was Safety Belt Week. 

Here in Washington, D.C., the Auto 
Industries Highway Safety Committee, 
working on this problem, has issued a 
statement that 5,000 lives could have 
been saved last year by the use of seat 
belts. 


8 September 1 


The Public Health Service, American 
Medical Association, National Safety 
Council, General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and numerous other organiza- 
tions, in addition to law-enforcement 
ie are doing something about this 

ea. 

A study by the Auto Industries group 
on “Seat Belt Installation and Use” esti- 
mates that over 2 million automobiles 
are now equipped with seat belts, based 
on a nationwide poll. This is about 3.3 
percent of the Nation’s automobiles, A 
release on this poll was issued on August 
19, 1961. 

A second article, published in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation Of- 
ficial Newsletter of August 7, 1961, re- 
ports that the Kansas Farm Bureau is 
promoting the use of seat belts and has 
sold approximately 8,500 since 1956, 
when the promotion campaign began. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from these releases be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

[From the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion's Official News Letter, Aug. 7, 1961] 
Kansas Farm BUREAU PROMOTES SALE OF 
AUTOMOBILE Seat BELTS 

Using the slogan, “Your Life Could De- 
pend On It.“ Kansas Farm Bureau has sold 
approximately 8,500 seat belts since the or- 
ganization started promoting the use of 
safety belts in 1956. 

The safety department points out to farm- 
ers in Kansas that thousands of postacci- 
dent investigations and countless tests have 
proved conclusively that auto seat belts can 
prevent injury and save lives. 

Promotional material emphasizes that 
seat belts are no substitute for common- 
sense. Belts are a safety measure to prevent 
serious injury after a collision occurs, but 
the best way to avoid being killed or injured 
is not to have an accident. 

In addition to using actual reports from 
people who have been kept from being killed 
or seriously injured because of seat belts, 
the safety department tries to educate mem- 
bers by using facts from the National Safety 
Council, 

Seat belts will help in the following ways 
in case of an accident: 

Keep you from being ejected; reduce the 
impact if you should hit an interior surface; 
help keep the driver in his seat after a jolt 
and enable him to maintain better control 
of his car; help you survive crashes which 
would otherwise mean certain death. 

If you crash, seat belts will not prevent 
all injuries; help you in a nonsurvivable col- 
lision. If the car is crushed or demolished, 
it makes no difference if you wear a seat 
belt or not; cause any serious injuries them- 
selves. If you are bruised by the restrain- 
ing belt, chances are the impact would have 
killed or badly injured you without the belt; 
help you as much if they are not properly 
installed. 

It would be impossible to measure the good 
which has been done by the 8,500 seat belts 
sold by Kansas Farm Bureau. The belts will 
not prevent accidents, but in case of an ac- 
cident they should help the person wearing 
them. They also tend to serve as a con- 
stant reminder to be careful. 


Seat BELT INSTALLATION AND USE POLL 

Wasuincton, D.C.—It is estimated over 2 
million automobiles using our streets and 
highways are now equipped with seat belts 
for passenger safety. This estimate, based 
on results of the first nationwide poll of seat 


1961 


belt installation and use, indicates a grow- 
ing acceptance of this proven automotive 
Safety feature, 

In revealing results of the poll, M. R. 
Darlington, Jr., managing director, of the 
Auto Industries Highway Safety Committee 
Stated: “The fact that 3.3 percent of our 
automobiles are equipped with seat belts is 
Surprisingly high in view of the relatively 
recent public acceptance of their use. It is 
also particularly encouraging to note that 
More than one-third of the seat belt users 
contacted in the poll use them at all times 
to protect their families and friends. 


THREE OF FOUR ACCIDENTS NEAR HOME 


“It would seem apparent that regular seat 
belt users have become aware of the facts 
that three out of four traffic deaths take 
Place within a radius of 25 miles of home,” 
he added, “and more than one-half of injury 
Producing or fatal accidents occur at speeds 
`f less than 40 miles an hour. 

“Substantial increases in seat belt sales, 

i well as public knowledge that all 1962 
model cars will be equipped with seat belt 
anchorages, should bring about a decided 
change in future polls,“ Mr. Darlington said. 
‘Public officials and organizations urging 
the installation and use of seat belts are 
confident a noticeable improvement will 
8 reflected in traffic accident statis- 

Recent studies indicate that 5,000 lives 
might have been saved last year if all oc- 
cupants of automobiles had been using seat 
belts. Studies also indicate that serious 
injuries to occupants could have been re- 
duced by at least one-third. 

This first nationwide poll of seat belt use 
tec conducted during May and June in 47 

tates and the District of Columbia in con- 
nection with the National Vehicle Safety- 

eck p . More than 60 percent of 
Participating communities and NADA dealer 
22 reported results of their surveys. 
pier poll is planned for 1962 and sub- 
years to provide continuous in- 
formation. k 

belt vance information on results of the seat 
lt poll were presented to President Ken- 
nedy and referred to in his recent letter to 
E. Lee Ozbirn, President) General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The President 
2 nded the Federation on their Wom- 
by 3 an Pina Dea” msored 

c u es e 
seen) ustri ghway Safety 


THE 1961 NATIONWIDE POLL OF SEAT BELT IN- 
STALLATION AND USE, COMPILED BY AUTO 
INDUSTRIES HIGHWAY SAFETY COMMITTEE 

Installation, 3.3 percent. 


Total 
787,164. vehicles included in seat belt poll, 


Total vehicles having seat belts, 24,897. 
s Se: 73 percent of the drivers of the 24,897 
Sele; equipped with seat belts responded 
beit ue: lowing questions regarding seat 


; Always use seat belt, 34.5 percent. 
1 Use on long trips only, 37.3 percent. 
` Seldom use seat belt, 29.4 percent. 


Johnson's Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30,1961 


hee IKARD of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
ollowing editorial appeared a day 


£0 
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or so in one of the leading newspapers 
in my congressional district, the Wichita 
Falls Record News. This editorial is so 
timely, and so much to the point with 
regard to the recent activities of Vice 
President Lynpon Jounson, that I want 
to make this editorial available to the 
Members of Congress and others. The 
editorial sets out in graphic detail the 
invaluable assistance in our foreign 
policy program which has been and is 
being rendered to his country by this 
great Texan and most distinguished 
American statesman. 
JOHNSON’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


It takes an effort to recall the surprise 
which greeted LYNDON JOHNSON’s unex- 
pected acceptance last year of the No. 2 spot 
on the Democratic presidential ticket. Here 
was a man actually contemplating giving up 
the power of his position as majority leader 
in the Senate for the somewhat less than 
vital duties of Vice President. 

Jounson, to be sure, played it shrewdly 
like the professional he is by running for 
reelection to the Senate simultaneously in 
his home State of Texas. But to some, this 
bifurcation of his appeal to the voters made 
his complete political retirement look even 
more like a distinct possibility. 

It takes an effort to recall this because 
JoHNSON has been treading in anything but 
the backwaters of the Vice Presidency for 
the past 8 months. He has been in the swim 
of Government in a vigorous fashion. And 
most of this effort has been in unfamiliar 
international waters, to stretch the meta- 
phor as far as it will go. 

As President Kennedy's personal envoy, 
he has been to Geneva, Africa, the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, Japan, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Pakistan, India, and most recently, Berlin. 
The value of these trips to the President 
should not be understated. 

Like other areas of the Constitution, what 
is not said about the Vice President is more 
important than the few duties specified. Yet 
only in recent years, especially during Rich- 
ard Nixon's tenure, has the Office become 
anything more than an honorary sinecure 
for the heir apparent, potentially significant 
though it be. 

Vice President JonHNnson’s trip to Berlin 
may be viewed chiefly as a boost to the mo- 
rale of the West Berliners, and in that re- 
spect it apparently was a successful maneu- 
ver. But another point is of overriding 
importance. 

At one time, it would have been the peripa- 
tetic John Foster Dulles hopping on the 
plane to Berlin. But it was not the Secre- 
tary of State, it was the Vice President—the 
second in line—who went to that city the 
other day. 

That fact is not lost on the Berliners, nor 
on others, who have never viewed the office 
of the US. Vice President with the disdain 
that has been bred among ourselves by fa- 
miliarity with this aspect of our constitu- 
tional system—at least, as it once was. 

The Vice President may be developing into 
something new on the American scene— 
Prime Minister and Plenipotentiary for For- 
eign Affairs. This would be much more 
than errand boy and much less than Presi- 
dent, yet would be a unique and important 
position all its own. It could handle certain 
functions, such as a prestige visit to a foreign 
land, less easily carried out by the President 
or the Secretary of State, while freeing them 
for concentration on other facets of foreign 
policy. 

This, Vice President JOHNSON seems al- 
ready to have done in large measure. At 
the same time, he has been sharpening his 
knowledge of international political cur- 
rents, both overall and in particular areas 
of the world. 
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This firsthand experience being gained 
by the Vice President certainly will not be 
counted superfluous in the remaining 3 
years of the administration. 


Tribute to the Significance of Corn in 
American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
early in the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress, there occurred a spirited colloquy 
among Members of this body on the 
subject of selecting a national flower. 
At that time the esteemed senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Docks] held 
forth in eloquent and persuasive terms 
in favor of corn. 

Without associating myself as a parti- 
san in the cause of my good friend from 
Illinois, I would draw attention to some 
comments by notable Americans on the 
significance of corn in our national life 
which have been compiled by Miss 
Margo Cairns, a lady who has zealously 
devoted much time and energy to the ef- 
fort of having the corn tassle adopted 
as a national symbol. 

The nutritional importance of corn 
cannot be overemphasized. But I would 
also note than it was one of the first 
symbols adopted for some of the deco- 
rative motifs on the columns of this 
Capitol Building—the appropriateness 
of this choice having been observed by 
some irreverent individuals in relation 
to comments which are occasionally ut- 
tered in these legislative Chambers. 

In the form of cereal grain, flour, and 
also in its more rarified or distilled form, 
corn has become an integral part of 
American life; it has sustained our 
physical life and enriched our language 
and folklore. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the comments on corn 
compiled by Miss Margo Cairns. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT THEY SAY— COLLECTED COMMENTS ON 
CORN 

Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, president, Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge: “This Nation could 
not have fed itself through the years had it 
not been for maize, Indian corn. 

“More than any other bloom in the bounty 
of God’s garden—the corn tassel exemplifies 
the food by which America under our free 
system has been fed. 

“May the means come to make this essen- 
tial blossom the symbol of America both fed 
and free.“ 

Gov. Luther H. Hodges, now U.S. Secretary 
of Commerce: “In order to provide North 
Carolinians with an opportunity to acknowl- 
edge the economic and traditional signifi- 
cance of a truly southern food product, the 
State will observe Cornbread Week during 
the period of October 5-11. 

“Cornbread has long occupied an impor- 
tant place in North Carolina and the South. 
From our earliest days it has been a basic 
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ingredient in our region's worldwide reputa- 
tion for culinary excellence. In infinite va- 
rieties—from hoe cake to spoonbread—the 
tasty and nutritious products of cornmeal 
are a delightful part of our way of life. 

“Cornbread also occupies an important 
place in the economic life of North Carolina. 
Seed dealers, farmers, millers, and retailers 
all owe a substantial part of their livelihood 
to the production and marketing of corn and 
corn products. 

“In recognition of the many benefits— 
tangible and intangible—derived from corn- 
bread, I am glad to designate the week of 
October 6-11, 1958, as Cornbread Week 
in North Carolina.” 

Senator PauL H. Doucvas, May 11, 1961: 
“Corn symbolizes American abundance. It 
connotes the gratitude we have for its in- 
dispensable presence in the days of our an- 
cestors’ need, our present magnificent pro- 
ductive capacity, and the past, present, and 
future bounty our citizens have furnished 
to hungry peoples all over the world. It is 
a fitting symbol of our country in the plant 
world. 

“I believe that the importance of corn 
both in our past and in our 
society today clearly calls upon us to recog- 
nize this useful plant by making its golden 
corn tassel our national floral emblem. I 
am proud to introduce the golden corn tas- 
sel resolution for this purpose.” 

Warrer H. Jupp: “All Amer- 
icans must know the story of the struggles 
for life by the early settlers of Jamestown 
and Plymouth and that it was corn, Amer- 
ica’s native plant that fed and sustained 
them. Perhaps not all Americans know that 
it was corn that saved starving Russians in 
the famine of the 1920's. 

“Today this same American plant is feed- 
ing hungry peoples in many overpopulated 
lands. Corn has become the U.S, ambassa- 
dor of good will around the globe. 

Herschel D. Newsom, master, 1956: “The 
national grange, by action of its delegate 
body, favors the corn tassel as our national 
floral emblem. The resolution establishing 
this policy, and adopted by our delegate 
body, reads as follows: 

We recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to declare the corn tassel our 
national floral emblem—corn being sym- 
bolic of the agriculture of our 48 States, 
native to our soil, and the object of cultiva- 
tion for centuries—both by the red man 
and the farmer of today.“ 

Wheeler McMillen, vice president, Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia: “It would take 11 
tables stretching from San Francisco to New 
York to seat 180 million Americans for one 
single meal. We consume 540 million meals 
every day with little worry as to where the 
food is coming from. 

Dorothy Giles, author, “Singing Valleys”; 
“Corn is bread and ham and eggs and mlik 


clothing for men's bodies and shelter above 
their heads. Corn is life. Its life is the life 
of men. 

“To us, in America, it is the strength of 
our past, the power of our present, the secu- 
rity of our future. For corn is the symbol of 
American democracy. And the story of corn 
is the story of the American people.” 

Harriet Simpson Arnow, author, “Seed- 
time on the Cumberland”: “It is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of corn in 
the settlement of America. Corn was not 
only a proved and mighty plant of a growth 
so rapid it could lift itself above the weeds, 
but it could be planted with a hoe or grub- 
bing hoe in ground too filled with roots and 
stumps for a plow to make a planting fur- 
row. Another advantage of corn was that 
it would grow into a tall but sturdy plant 
able to hold its ears well out of reach of 
turkeys or racoons, but down-hanging and 
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so well wrapped no damage could come from 
rain or snow and the smaller birds. 

“There was, too, something kind and 
proud and free about the corn, big stuff a 
man could walk among, and reach his arms 
for the ears, 6 feet above the ground on 
14-foot stalks. It grew in a wide variety of 
soils, and would yield at least something for 
bread on poor ground in a dry year. 

“Travelers from Europe commented much 
on the American grain that was neither 
sown nor reaped.’” 

Carl Sandburg, Flat Rock, N.C.: “All my 
life I have enjoyed watching corn grow, with 
something of wonder about how the stalk 
slowly rises from the ground and eventuates 
into the ripening ear with its brown silk. 
Now I find myself having added wonder 
about what happens and why it happens 
underground when the seed of corn is 
planted.” 

Dr. George D. Scarseth, director of re- 
search, West Lafayette, Ind.: 

“Congratulations on your deep wisdom 
and understanding in seeing a great Amer- 
ican character in the corn plant. Your sug- 
gestion that the corn tassel be selected as our 
national floral emblem is most appropriate. 

“What can be a revelation more beautiful 
to the glory of God than the mechanism and 
the magic that takes place in a growing 
plant where the little balls of green chloro- 
plasts race one another inside the cyto- 
plasma, or juices of the cells of a green leaf? 
These are working to capture the sunshine 
some 90 million or more miles away and con- 
vert it into new life here on earth. 

“The corn is one plant that captures more 
solar energy than any of our farm crops, and 
it has such a marvelous physiological mech- 
anism in reproducing itself; in this the corn 
tassel is one of the keystones. 

“We Americans have so much to live with 
and yet we hardly recognize that we have 
more to live for. So here's to you in your 
effort to make the corn tassel our national 
floral emblem.” 

Henry A. Wallace, former U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture: 

“A lovely flower for a living room is one 
thing; a floral emblem symbolizing a great 
nation is quite another.” 

Mrs. Julia Proctor White, educator, Peoria, 
Ill.: “A national floral emblem is not a thing 
of unrelated, arbitrary choice. To be truly 
symbolic it must have been interwoven with 
the story of the land and the people, and 
its associations with them must be potent 
and enduring. Our stately maize, the gold- 
en corn, is the one plant we have which 
amply fulfills these requirements. 

“The corn tassel, flowering at the tip of 
0 em NINO OF the 
whole plant and thus doubly a bol of 
United States.” ay a 

Mrs. Gertrude Stevenson, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: “A floral symbol must have more 
than beauty; though it must have that, it 
certainly must have a great deal more, It 
must have meaning—sacred and deep, It 
must be both subtle and evident. It must 
have history behind it and promise before 
it, It must awaken thanksgiving and con- 
tinuity and reverence and faith. The corn 
tassel is the symbol of the only thing that 
grows that has all of this.” 

Val Bjornson, Minnesota state treasurer: 
“Scoffers, blase journalists, those who al- 
ways look for some hidden selfish motive, are 
charmed and challenged by Miss Cairns’ 
story of a plant cultivated by the red man 
for centuries before the white man came to 
our hemisphere, a plant native to our soil, 
symbolic of our agriculture, and, through 
its countless byproducts, of our industry.” 

The Professional Writers Club, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “The fabulous story of corn was 
unveiled for the delighted members in an 
address by Miss Margo Cairns supported by 
color motion pictures at the January 1961 
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meeting. She traced the history of corn 
from some secluded valley in the Andes, at 
least 10,000 years ago, to the fabulous flelds 
of hybrid corn in our Western States today. 
Christopher Columbus found it in the Carib- 
bean, the Pilgrims found it in New England, 
the Indians had used it for hundreds of years 
before the Europeans arrived, and the Incas 
had sculptured cornfields in gold, just to 
mention a few of her revelations,” 


With One Hand Tied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when we are considering authori- 
zations and appropriations for extended 
foreign aid as well as new social pro- 
grams, I think we can well afford to 
listen to the following advice of Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation: 

Wirra One HAND TED 

The boast, “I could lick him with one 
hand tied behind my back,” is seldom put to 
the test in the boxing ring. But it now ap- 
pears that we are planning to attempt this 
foolhardy stunt in the international arena. 

The Berlin crisis is a dangerous challenge 
and we should be prepared to stand firm 
with both hands free in case we are forced 
to defend ourselves. However, administra- 
tion statements and congressional action 
seem to indicate that we are expected to en- 
gage in an extremely costly arms buildup 
and at the same time carry the crushing 
load of multi-billion-dollar welfare state di- 
vide the wealth schemes. 

Congress is asked to appropriate millions 
for the youth corps, hundreds of millions for 
distressed areas, a billion for Federal aid to 
education, assistance to foreign nations at 
the rate of 4 billion per year and more bil- 
lions for farm program losses. 

We are asked to support subsidies for pri- 
vate housing construction, grants to cities 
for slum clearance and sewage disposal 
plants, socialized medicine, and increased 
unemployment and welfare payments. 

The result—a huge Federal deficit, a new 
high for the national debt, almost certain 
increases in income tax rates, new threats 
of inflation and a dangerous balance-of-pay- 
ments situation, In other words, business 
as usual regardless of international dangers. 

If we are to present a strong front in the 
cold war and be dequately prepared for worse 
developments, we must get our financial 
house in order. The successful prosecution 
of a long struggle, either hot or cold, will 
depend upon a high degree of citizen morale 
based on confidence in our Government. 

Irresponsible Government spending, ex- 
cessive taxation that discourages saving and 
investment, liberal welfare, and subsidy pay- 
ments based on the “big brother" sharing 
idea rather than need, the something-for- 
nothing philosophy—these are the seeds that 
grow to destroy morale and sap the strength 
of a nation. 


President Kennedy merits the support of 
every American in his courageous stand 
stand against the threat of the Soviets in 
Berlin. His request for manpower, money, 
and machines is being granted promptly. His 
call for sacrifice by all citizens will be ac- 
cepted in good faith—providing the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and the Washington 
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Political bureaucracy are also willing to 
sacrifice 


The secrifice we have a right to expect 
from the administration leadership is an in- 
definite suspension of the torrent of lavish 
Spending proposals that have been flowing 
from the White House to Capitol Hill. 

We are to ask, “What can we do 
for America,” but the administration and the 
Congress must demonstrate their good faith 
by halting the constant barrage of legisla- 
tion that encourages all of us to more fre- 
quently ask, “What can America do for us?” 

We need the strength and muscle that 
Comes from placing responsibility on individ- 
uals and by insisting on an honest day’s 
work for a full day's pay. Government poli- 
cies that dull incentives to produce and 
en the indolent make us soft and 
Vulnerable. The “business as usual” idea 
must go. Yes, Mr. President, we are with 
you and we can win, but not with one hand 
tied behind our back. 


A Defense of the Legislative Branch of 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Fact and Comment: A Kind 
Word for a Much-Maligned Species,” 
Written by Malcolm S. Forbes, and 
Printed in Forbes magazine for Septem- 
ber 1,1961. This article contains a word 
of appreciation and consolation for us 
all. It is a defense of the legislative 
branch of Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fact AND COMMENT: A KIND WORD FOR A 

MucH-MALIGNED SPECIES 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 

Along with mothers-in-law, Congressmen 
are America's favorite whipping boys. As the 
Current session pushes toward adjournment, 
the usual chorus of gripes against Congress- 
Men rises from a thousand typewriters and 
& thousand rostrums. 

Take this matter of winding up the cur- 
rent session. There are those who have de- 
Manded that Congress stay in session until 
Certain pet legislation has been passed. 
Others insist that it would be ‘sheer folly for 
Congress to adjourn during the Berlin crisis. 
Yet some of the most vocal of these stay-in- 
Washington groups are the very ones who 
Stipe when their Congressman is unavailable 
for local ribbon cuttings and complain that 
‘the only time we ever see you around is at 
election time.“ So it goes. On the matter 
ot adjournment, as in most other matters, 
the Co n is likely to be damned if 
he does and damned if he doesn't. 

At the risk of being shot at as un-American 
during this open season on our lawmakers, 
T'd like to defend the much-maligned Con- 
Stessmen. Yes, all of them. Even that 
handful who are so benighted and willful as 
to fail to see things my way. 

Tu defend, for example, the mail weighers. 

is group, much scorned by high-minded, 
do-gooders, actually performs a rather useful 
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function in our society. The mail watchers, 
those sensitive souls, have but one convic- 
tion: the importance of their own reelection. 
About burning issues, expect no firm expres- 
sions of opinions from them. To do may be 
to die if they decide to reason why on a 
legislative hot potato. They weigh, not the 
issue, but the mail. 

Perhaps this type of Congressman is not 
exactly a social scientist’s idea of what the 
Founding Fathers had in mind for Congress. 
But the stubborn fact is that they perform 
& valuable function all the same. No scien- 
tist has yet devised a selsmograph more sen- 
sitive than a Congressman holding up a wet 
finger into the political winds. No rhap- 
sodic rhetoric about ideals or visions of sug- 
arplums will garner their vote—unless it 
looks like most of the “folks back home” have 
been moved, too—and first. In short, the 
mallwatcher, however timid his character, 
plays a rather important part in making 
representative government really representa- 
tive. 

In further defense of our legislative 
branch, I'd like to mention an even larger 
group. This sizable majority of represent- 
atives spends month after month trying to 
figure out what they think may be best for 
the country by the way of a new law or 
no new law. These misguided fellows aren't 
obliging enough to accept my opinion—some- 
times not even yours. They've even indicat- 
ed our personal opinion may be selfishly 
motivated, that there may be two sides to 
the issue. These fellows may even listen to 
those who disagree with us. 

So they go on and do all sorts of foolish 
things gor a good many hours after any 
sensible man has gone home from work. 
They hold committee hearings, public and 
private. They pass hours listening to visit- 
ing constituents. They even seem to spend a 
lot of time answering their mail and looking 
into, firsthand, some of the operations of 
Government for which the committees they 
belong to are responsible. 

Taking into account all three categories of 
Congressmen—the stubborn, the seismogra- 
phers and the bunch we were just talking 
about—it is sort of a wonder anything good 
gets done by them. Yet it does. That's why 
I wanted to take time out from the good 
old American sport of Congressmen sniping 
to say a word on behalf of our lawmakers. 


Correcting a Table Listing Accelerated 
Depreciation Granted Certain Investor- 
Owned Electric Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on August 
7 there was inserted in the RECORD by our 
colleague from California, the Honorable 
CHET HOLIFIELD, a table under “Appendix 
A—Continued,” on page 13759. This ta- 
ble is alleged to set out the amount of ac- 
celerated depreciation granted commer- 
cial electric utilities from the beginning 
of the program in 1950 through Septem- 
ber 15, 1959, with estimated interest-free 
loans and subsidy benefits by company. 
I do not note in the remarks by Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD accompanying this table the source 
of his information, but one company 
listed was the Kansas Power & Light Co. 
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doing business in Kansas with headquar- 
ters in Topeka. This Kansas company 
takes exception to the validity of Mr. 
HoLIFIELD's figures and requested that I 
so correct the table in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» of that day. Pursuant to that re- 
quest, I am including a letter from Mr. 
William L. Perdue, a representative of 
the Kansas Power & Light Co: 

THE Kansas Power & LIGHT Co., 

Topeka, Kans., August 17, 1961. 

Hon. WILLIAM H. Avery, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: We note in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—House of August 7 (p. 13759) a 
table which purports to list the amount of 
accelerated depreciation granted certain in- 
vestor-owned electric utilities. 

We cannot answer for the validity of those 
figures pertaining to other companies. In 
the case of our own, however, the informa- 
tion given is in error. 

In the first place, the figures are not for 
accelerated depreciation, but for accelerated 
amortization. In the second place, the 
amount indicated for Kansas Power & Light 
Co. should be $7,151,968 instead of the $25,- 
252,000 shown on the table. 

We point this out to you in case this mat- 
ter comes up for discussion again. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM L. PERDUE. 


Fish Farming in Arkansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, an 
interesting article concerning fish farm- 
ing in Arkansas appeared in the August 
issue of the Rice Journal. This new type 
of farming has great potential for my 
State and many other areas throughout 
the country. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues and other 
readers of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fisa FARMING Is GOOD POTENTIAL IN 

ARKANSAS RICE AREAS 


(By Mary Louise Wright) 

With the help of extensive research, aqul- 
culture, one of Arkansas’ newest and most 
unique industries appears to be on its way 
to becoming a giant in the State's economic 
picture. 

It promises a better living for many farm- 
ers and additional employment and income 
in such allied industries as processing, pack- 
ing and marketing. 

Begun with the accidental discovery less 
than 10 years ago that commercial fish pro- 
duction was possible in conjunction with 
rice farming, what started out as an inciden- 
tal operation offers also valuable secondary 
benefits such as soil and water conservation, 
increased rice crop yields and new recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Since the modest beginning, more than 300 
Arkansas farmers have been licensed to raise 
fish on their rice lands. However, the pres- 
ent potential has not been the story long, 
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for until recently, pioneers in the new ven- 
ture have done their fish raising by trial and 
error methods with little benefit of research, 
and their results have not been too grati- 
1 x 

—— farmers during the experimental 
years have made small profits from sales of 
fish, rotated with rice, and have increased 
their rice ylelds, without fertilizing, or by 
using less fertilizer following crops of fish 
than they would have otherwise. But the 
larger number of them who have tried to 
raise fish in reservoirs adjacent to streams 
from which they have pumped water infest- 
ed with all types of fish, who have put their 
water in natural bogs, or who have stocked 
with new fish in areas already infested with 
trash fish and parasites have found their 
methods both expensive and discouraging. 

But the cooperative efforts of the farmers 
with State and Federal agencies have stimu- 
lated and provided valuable research, espe- 
cially during the past year Or 50, which is 
now resulting in more scientific practices 
with increasingly better results in prospect. 

“Qntil now many of our farmers have 
found harvesting of fish more expensive than 
anticipated,” said Arkansas County Agent 
Leamon Looney, who works with perhaps 
more fish farmers than any other county 

t because there are more licensed fish 
farmers in Arkansas County than in any 
other in the State. 5 

The agent added that a lot of farmers had 
become discouraged in the enterprise because 
of their haphazard methods of reservoir con- 
struction, and harvesting of fish 
crops, and in not knowing how to get rid of 
trash fish. In a number of the fish farming 
projects, trash fish populated the reservoirs 
fast and in great numbers, and cannibal 
fish ate many of the more desirable species, 
or the species with which the farmer stocked 
his acres. 

“In this area we are finding it more profit- 
able to construct reservoirs where land can 
be rotated with rice,” Looney said. “How- 
ever, it ls not economically feasible to ro- 
tate every year. Fish should be raised for 
2 or 3 years, and then rice 2 or 3. And of 


harvests, and also 
desirable species of fish.” 

He explained a 2-year method under the 
fish-rice rotation plan now being used by 
some of the local farmers: 

Brood buffalo stock are placed in the early 

into two again aed poa at — 
rate of 500 to 600 per plot. en the - 
perature reaches brood stock is 
placed in three one-half-acre spawning ponds 


catfish 5 to 
acre along with the buffalo fingerlings. 

‘The second spring, 50 bass per acre could 
be added to the buffalo and catfish stock. 
Harvest could be made at the end of the 

year, when the buffalo weigh be- 


second 
tween 6 and 8 pounds, the catfish between 


2 and 4 pounds. 

Fall harvest, the agent suggested, is best 
from the price standpoint, because it is usu- 
ally then that the catch by commercial river 
fishermen is low. 

“Some of our farmers are finding, how- 
ever, that they can make more money by 
stocking their reservoirs ana ae fishing 
rights to sportsmen or opening the reser- 
rare for commercial fishing,” Looney sald, 
and he add that it appeared to be the best 
prospect moneywise until further research 
was done. 
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In rotating fish with rice crops, . 
there are other values which the agent 
pointed out. The fish add to the fertility 
of the soil, and flooding for fish is a means 
of eradicating undesirable grasses and weeds 
from rice cropland. 

Arkansas delta lands have around 100,000 
acres capable of producing fish commercially 
within 2 or 3 years. Only about one-fifth 
of that acreage is being used for that pur- 
pose at the present, but fish raising has 
progressed to the extent that a modern 
processing, freezing, and cold storage plant 
is in operation at Dumas in Desha County, 
and Arkansas and her sister States in the 
Mississippi River Delta are said to have a 
potential for an ultimate production of bil- 
lions of pounds of nutritionally valuable fish. 

In the several States, approximately 2 mil- 
Mon acres are encompassed in the area capa- 
ble of producing 1,000 to 10,000 pounds per 
acre annually. While this staggering pro- 
duction is not expected to be reached in the 
next few years, it does provide a valuable 
reserve for the needs of future generations. 

Present average is less than 200 pounds of 
fish per acre, and production, also, will have 
to be increased for a profitable operation, 
along with more efficient harvesting 
methods. 

But progress is being made rapidly, and 
working hand in hand in the development 
of the new industry are Arkansas Game and 
Fish Commission, Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, the University of 
Arkansas and its industrial research and ex- 
tension services, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, U.S. Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and 
U.S, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Arkansas Game and Fish Commission re- 
search and experimentation during the past 
2 years, with Andrew Hulsey, chief of the 
commission's fisheries division, and Joe 
Hogan of the State fish hatchery at Lonoke 
working closely with fish farmers on a treat- 
ment for control of parasites that commonly 
infest fish, have successfully used benzene 
hexachloride, a common ingredient in cotton 
insect poison, in ridding ponds of parasites, 
and a free booklet on the subject can be 
had by writing either the Game and Fish 
Commission, Little Rock, or Mr. Hogan, 
Lonoke. 

Another big step in the research field is 
the installation of a new fish farming ex- 
periment station adjacent to Arkansas Rice 
Branch Experiment Station east of Stuttgart 
and a substation at Kelso this summer. The 
Stuttgart station will have a staff of more 
than a dozen, headed by Dr. James Steven- 
son. While construction will not be com- 
pleted until fall, it opened on July 24. 

A Department of Interior appropriations 
bill OK'd by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in June earmarks $179,000 for 
the research work—$114,000 of that amount 
to go to the fish farming station at Stutt- 
gart and Kelso substation, and $65,000 to be 
allotted to the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
erles for marketing research and other as- 
sistance to the fish farming industry, head- 
quartered at Dumas and directed by Leo J. 
Sullivan. 

Roy Prewitt, a Little Rock lawyer and 
former State welfare commissioner who 
moved to a farm in Lonoke County to become 
one of the pioneers in the business, says that 
the fish farming industry already brings in 
at least 61½ million new money from the 
outside annually. Arkansas farm-raised fish 
are being shipped by air all over the world. 

And a million pounds of fish a year, if 
the markets can be found for them, is in the 
foreseeable future for the State through its 
aquiculture program. 
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Government Operated Shipyards Flourish 
While Private Yards Diminish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in 1954, 
my good friend from California, Con- 
gressman JOHN F. SHELLEY, made the 
following statement before the House 
Committee on Government Operations: 

I don't think it is at all the desire of the 
military of this country to take over private 
business. I don't think there is any design 
in the Defense De nt or any branch 
in the military to take over private business 
or take over or run this country on a mil- 
itary basis. But I do say that unconsciously 
the military can expand its operations to 
such an extent that some day we might 
suddenly find that they are engaged in so 
many commercial activities that they are 
throttling private business, and we could 
just as easily slip into a military system 
without being aware of what was happen- 
ing or without any design to have it happen 
as other countries have in the past. 


The wisdom of Mr. SHELLEY’s words is 
genuinely and lastingly recognized. 
However, when one reads in the public 
press that the tax-free, high-cost naval 
shipyards are increasing their payrolls 
while tax-producing, low-cost privately 
owned shipyards are laying off workers, 
it is hard to believe that the military is 
not “throttling private business.” But 
that is exactly what is taking place in 
what is supposed to be a free competitive 
enterprise way of life. Today, where 
naval ship work is concerned, there are 
twice as many people employed in the 
naval shipyards than in the private 
yards. 

Marine News magazine, in its August 
issue, puts this situation in clear focus 
in a provocative editorial entitled “It 
Doesn't Make Sense,” which, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Doxsn’r MARKE SENSE 
(By Wilber W. Young) 

In round figures the World War II U.S. 
Navy Fleet was comprised of 10,000 fighting 
ships, To support that fleet there were 11 
nayal shipyards. Now, 16 years later after 
the end of the war, the fleet has shrunk to 
817 ships, but the same 11 naval shipyards 
remain active and are employing steady 
labor, In the last 10 years, more than 20 pri- 
vate shipyards have gone out of business 
for lack of work. This situation does not 
make sense. 


We are not unmindful of the Navy's long 
range requirements for maintaining the fleet 
in readiness to meet any emergency. Nor 
of its need for constantly activated ship- 
building and ship repair facilities especially 
in the light of world conditions today. The 
problems co: the Department of the 
Navy and the Bureau of Ships are of such 
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enormity that any criticism short of posi- 
tive, constructive suggestion would consti- 
tute a disservice to national security, 

In that spirit we point to the progressive 

ge of private shipbuilding facilities 
While the Navy is admittedly trying to get 
more mileage out of its appropriated dol- 
lars” for construction, repair, alteration, and 
Conversion of naval vessels. The Navy is 
Quoted as having stated that more than $40 
Million can be saved through construction of 
One aircraft carrier in a private shipyard in- 
Stead of in a Navy yard. Furthermore, top 
Navy offictals have conceded in recent hear- 
before the House Defense Appropriations 
ttee, headed by Congressman 
Grorcr H. Mamon of Texas, that, “we could, 
in today's market, buy ships cheaper pri- 
Vately than we can in naval shipyards” * * + 
at the same time they revealed that costs 
of ship work done by Navy yards are 8 per- 
— to 15 percent higher than in private 
8. 

Navy ship work (80 percent of all repairs, 
alterations, and conversions) is allocated to 
Naval yards on the basis of maintaining 
Steady employment in these tax-exempt, 

-cost facilities while thousands of skilled 
Workers in private shipyards face unemploy- 
Ment and the future of U.S. shipbuilding 
&nd ship repairing industries is in jeopardy. 

Federal competition is a constant drain 
on the Public Tre and it is a glaring 
Contradiction of the philosophy of free en- 

, costing taxpayers millions of extra 
defense dollars. 

Against such a background there is the 
ever-present threat of an emergency. And 
When the worst happens, suddenly the Gov- 
ernment turns to private industry for the 
Necessities that are vital to national sur- 
vival. Thanks to the loyal, fighting patriot- 
ism of the industrial community as a whole 
they have always delivered the goods when 

chips were down. For example, during 
World War II the base facilities of private 
Shipyards were expanded 1,300 percent to 
8 the Navy's requirements in excess of 
ts capacity, which, by the way, was in- 
creased only 300 percent above the normal 
base during the same period. At the close 
Of hostilities, the Navy, as is its custom, 
Just as suddenly, again became self-sufficient 
and, through its shortsighted and self-serv- 
iti policy of holding naval shipyard facil- 
— at normal level, regardless of the cost, 

materially contributed to the present 
Plight of private shipyards. 

It is neither necessary nor wise to accept 

© waste of preparedness and war as an 
pamitigated verity. This is an area in which 
es peacetime and wartime waste can be 

Uorated by spreading the work load more 
polieren in peaceful years. Such a 
— icy would keep the ship construction and 

Pair yards at a level of prosperity and 
ful from which they could spring into 
fo production faster and at far less cost 


1 President Kennedy has said that we are 
4 in an age of change in which the 
— ee people must put forth their best 
in N meeting present challenges. Also 
ahipb t and every other sense the private 
plejo viding and ship-repairing industries 
ton dge their best efforts to the Government 
alwa e that the United States Navy will 
Na yS be the best in the world. Is the 
vy so or that pledge? 
efunct shipyards wiil have great 
fuiteulty in fulfilling the pledge that their 
yarns"? 1s reputed to have made and many 
would nom struggling to stay in business 
Th welcome some patronage by the Navy. 
i e Secretary of Defense has appointed 
many ial committee to review operations at 
Nava ae establishments, including 
could Pyards, to determine those which 
wi properly, and economically be reduced 
Th hindrance to national security. 
a step in the right direction. The 
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findings and recommendations of the com- 
mittee will be awalted with great interest 
in many quarters. 

The Shipbuilders Council of America has 
launched a program under the direction of 
the Council's vice president, Edwin M. Hood, 
designed to bring all of these problems into 
sharp focus and to promote closer coopera- 
tion between the Navy and private shipyards. 
“When all of the facts are gathered and eval- 
uated,” said Mr. Hood, “we have no fears 
that our defense officials will recognize the 
wisdom of placing greater reliance on the 
tax-producing, low-cost private shipyards 
throughout the country.” 

To that we say “Amen.” 


A Dairy Research Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
I introduced bill S. 2414 for establishing 
@ dairy research center to find new in- 
dustrial and commercial uses for dairy 
products. 

I am delighted to report that there 
has been widespread interests and en- 
thusiasm for this approach to better 
utilizing our dairy resources to serve the 
American people. 

On August 29, the Green Bay Gazette, 
of Green Bay, Wis., published a splen- 
did article on the merits of such a labor- 
atory. Presenting good solid reasons 
why Congress should move ahead on this 
proposed legislation, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial published 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Dam RESEARCH CENTER 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican of 
Wisconsin, is proposing legislation to estab- 
lsh a dairy research center at Madison. 
The purpose, he says, is to find new ways to 
utilize dairy products for commercial-indus- 
trial uses. 

He points out that over the years we have 
bullt a huge dairy industry for the produc- 
tion of milk, cheese, butter, ice cream and 
other foods for human consumption. He 
thinks now, however, that we need “Co- 
lumbus-type researchers” to discover new 
industrial and commercial uses for milk, 
cheese, butter, and other dairy items. 

The need for such an undertaking has 
been clear to many people for a long time. 
However, Congress has been slow to act 
probably because the dairy industry is cen- 
tered largely in a very few States and thus 
does not have the broad appeal necessary 
to get Federal legislation. 

However, R. E. Hodgson, president of the 
American Dairy Science Association, said 
recently in a speech in Wisconsin that the 
declining acceptance of milk and milk prod- 
ucts is one of the top problems facing the 
dairy industry. He said there has been an 
increase in the use of nonfat solids in 
milk and a decrease in fat consumption. 
The decrease in the use of butterfat has 
been due in part to the development of com- 
petitive fats and also in part to the advice 
of doctors to many persons to avoid animal 
fats. More generally, however, the wide- 
spread slenderizing programs followed by 
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many persons have reduced the consump- 
tion of butter and butterfat in cream and 
in rich desserts made from dairy products. 

Senator Wer is proposing that the Fed- 
eral Government put up the research center 
and provide facilities and equipment to 
search for new ways to utilize dairy products 
and their constituent parts for new pur- 
poses. He believes that this would be a 
tremendous boon, not only to the dairy in- 
dustry, but also to the economy of the Na- 
tion. We think the Senator is absolutely 
right and that such an investment by Con- 
gress would not be inflationary because it 
would add to the Nation’s prosperity gen- 
erally and enrich all of the people to some 
extent. 


Address by Vice Adm. J. S. Thach, U.S. 
Navy, to Officers and Men of U.S. S. 
“Yorktown” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the stirring 
remarks by Vice Adm. J. S. Thach, U.S. 
Navy, commander of the Antisubmarine 
Warfare Forces of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
aboard the U.S.S. Yorktown, on August 
5, 1961. The remarks were addressed to 
the officers and men of the Antisub- 
marine Warfare Forces. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Vice ADM, J. S. TuHacu, US. 
Navy, COMMANDER ANTISUBMARINE WAR- 
FARE Forces, U.S. PACIFIC FLEET ABOARD THE 
U.SS. “YORKTOWN,” Avucust 5, 1961 


First, I want to welcome the officers and 
men of this splendid hunter-killer group. 

You are here in Hawaiian waters for an 
operational readiness evaluation. This is 
not going to be easy. I don't want it to be. 
This will be a test of your stamina, as well 
as your skill as a team before you deploy to 
the forward areas of freedom in the western 
Pacific. ` 

You are here to demonstrate your readi- 
ness and readiness is really needed in today's 
tension-filled world. t 

This is a team test of ships, submarines, 
naval airpower, but, above all, of men 
working together to carry out your mission 
and mine—antisubmarine warfare. 

Pearl Harbor is far from Berlin—far from 
Berlin geographically—and yet we in the 
Pacific are most mindful of the global 
implication of today’s Berlin crisis. Indeed, 
we are keenly aware also of the modern sub- 
marine threat that can confront us as a new 
crisis compels us to consider carefully our 
readiness and take a hard look at our 
capability to contribute. 

Sophisticated systems in the submarines 
today show a trend toward emphasis on 
quality rather than quantity. This is true 
not only in our Navy but in all the other 
navies of the world. The threat of modern 
submarines has increased a great deal. As a 
result, today fewer submarines can pose a 
far more potent threat than was the case 
several years ago. 

The need for modernity in the ASW Forces 
that must oppose the new nuclear submarine 
is manifestly clear. We too must capitalize 


on the revolutionary progress of this past 
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decade of accomplishment to keep pace. We 
can’t afford not to catch up with the modern 
submarines that may oppose us. 

As we prepare to meet this modern threat 
we realize that effective ASW provides a rock 
bed foundation for control of the seas. Anti- 


submarine warfare is a common strategic” 


denominator of all types of conflict. It 
covers the broad of all contin- 
from limited through general wars. 
Just because submarines have not been 
used in a limited war in the past is no reason 
to be complacent and assume that they will 
not be used in the next one. For example, 
in 1950 at the time of our limited war in 
Korea, Red China had no submarines. But 
today, they have the fourth largest sub- 
marine fleet in the world, With more and 
more countries acquiring submarines a 
serious and perhaps quite confusing situa- 
tion could arise by a country using sub- 
marines converted in a limited war so that 
we would never know which country’s sub- 
marines were involved. This would pose the 
perplexing problem: “Who fired the torpedo— 
or missile?” 


In testing our readiness naturally we must 
consider the spectacular American achieve- 
ments in submarines capability. 

The Polaris system at sea, the product of 
revolutionary technological progress through 
scientific accomplishment, makes crystal 
clear the magnitude of our future challenge, 
Modern mobile submarine hunting forces 
must meet this growing threat responsively— 
if we would deter conyincingly. 

Our hunter killer forces need nuclear pow- 
er for sustained mobility as they search for 
submarines. They need nuclear submarines 
as members of their tri-dimensional team ef- 
fort. Longer range detection systems are 
needed to reach out, and modern weapons of 

«swift reaction are needed for fast decisions 
in the rough-and-ready game we play. Posi- 
tive and quick kill capability is needed to 
win. 


All of us have found ape a REF 5 
job. It is not glamorous. a 24- — 
a-day, 7-day-a-week task. But it is reward- 
ing work for those who accept the challenge. 

This is a challenge of leadership and 
morale, an acid test of character and con- 
viction. Our success or failure in ASW 
hinges on the determination and strength 
of people like you who work on ASW around 
the clock. That is why I have said so many 
times that it takes dedicated men to be good 
We can seek the stars and moon 
but it is here on earth the test 
come and the decision made as to 
whether we will remain free to do these 


viding. 

Recently our President talked to the Na- 
tion. He told of the seriousness of the Ber- 
lin situation. He also told us what we must 
do to defend freedom. 

‘There were a thousand and one things that 
he could have mentioned. He only had time 
to talk of a few. 

But he did talk about ASW. 

This fact is important to us in our busi- 
ness. The entire Nation became aware of 
the urgency of our effort—the top flight im- 
portance of this task. The President pro- 
vided an incentive to work harder. He 
focused world attention on ASW as a race 
in liquid space. As you can see I could talk 
all day about ASW; it is fascinating. But 
we are here today for a change of command. 
We in the Navy always participate in these 
ceremonies with mixed emotions. 

Adm. Bill Stuart jointed the ASW team as 
a hunter killer commander approximately a 
year ago. His dedicated efforts as well as his 
professional ability are reflected in the readi- 
ness of this force. Well done, Bill, we say 
aloha to you with sincere reluctance. 

To Adm. Joe Cobb we extend a warm wel- 
come and wish you well as you assume com- 
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mand of this fine group. Needless to say 
you arrive at a time when a premium is 
placed on combat ready ASW forces to meet 
the threats that confront us. Welcome to 
our ASW family of the Pacific. 

I am confident you and your team will 
demonstrate the real readiness which is need- 
ed more today than ever before in our 
peacetime history. 


Apple Institute Views on Sirength of 
American Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I call 
attention to an excellent and penetrat- 
ing statement by Mr. James B. Moore, 
the executive vice president on the Na- 
tional Apple Institute, entitled “The 
Strength of American Agriculture.” 

Mr. Moore makes a point with which 
I heartily agree. He notes that our 
farm problem is one of overabundance, 
and that this is a much better situation 
to have to contend with than under- 
abundance, as is the case in so many 
parts of the world. This does not mean 
we do not need to take vigorous steps to 
improve, update, and make less costly 
ou basic farm programs. To the con- 
trary, it is an affirmation of the strength 
and effectiveness of our free-enterprise 
system. 

The apple industry can be proud of 
the fact that it has dealt realistically 
and firmly with its own market situa- 
tion. Apple growers do not receive Gov- 
ernment price supports, and they have 
not asked for them. What is more, they 
have on their own initiated many fine 
programs to expand the sales of their 
product. 

Mr. President, I think this is a particu- 
larly thoughtful statement which Mr. 
Moore has written, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE STRENGTH OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 

Two gigantic forces are currently locked 
in a struggle for survival, These forces are 
popularly symbolized by the so-called East 
and West, or specifically the United States 
and her allies versus the Soviet Union and 
her satellites. This struggle is referred to 
as the cold war, a struggle for men's minds, 
where economics and political philosophy 
are the major battlefields. It seems that 
in this struggle we have overlooked the most 
outstanding story of the value of our free 
economic system to all peoples, in not ade- 
quately publicizing the fantastic success 
story of American agriculture. 

We, in this country, gnash our teeth and 
wail about the problems of American agri- 
culture, and yet when we analyze this prob- 
lem, it always boils down to the fact that 
we are just too efficient. This is a problem 
of surplus in a world where the mass of 
human beings live their lives at the brink 
of starvation. There can be no more remark- 
able story of the vitality and value of the 
free enterprise system than this story of 
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American agriculture. The ability to feed 
the Nation and then go on to create an eco- 
nomic problem through overabundance is 
absolutely fantastic in view of world food 
supply conditions. A really significant part 
of this story is that the vast majority of our 
governmental activities in the agricultural 
area are concerned with reducing, elimi- 
nating, utilizing, storing, and purchasing 
surplus. This production is the result of 
freemen working as individuals on their 
own land with a profit motive. We contrast 
this with mandatory cooperatives on state- 
owned land, highly organized, dictatorially 
directed, unable in many parts of the world 
to produce enough food to provide for the 
most basic needs of the domestic popula- 
tions. 

During the past year there have been 
numerous reports of mass starvation, inade- 
quate food supply and political turmoil cre- - 
ated by underfed people coming out of 
Communist China. Factually we know that 
the Chinese Communists have arranged to 
purchase 235 million bushels of wheat 
and barley to sustain the meager diet of their 
citizens. In a recent speech Premier Khru- 
shchev severely criticized Soviet agricultural 
performance, which fell far short of pre- 
dicted production. 

Now pause to reflect upon these problems 
of Communist China and Soviet Russia. 
Translate them if you will into the physical 
and emotional anguish of parents unable to 
feed their children, of entire communities 
void of food, individuals such as you and I, 
multiplied into countless millions unable to 
provide themselves with the most basic hu- 
man need, the very fuel of human energy— 
food. Bearing this very strongly in mind, 
reflect on the tremendous problem of Ameri- 
can agriculture, overabundance. How com- 
pletely odd that we are put on the run in 
defending our system of free enterprise in 
the face of such gross inefficiency by our 
competitors. There should be no race at 
all. We possess the means, the ability and 
the applied science capable of lifting the 
entire world out of the morass of economic 
and social depression so that all can live as 
freemen with not only the basic human 
needs but the surplus of leisure and culture 
which modern society demands. 

Apple growers can be particularly proud 
of the fact that they have not only contrib- 
uted to this national economic state of abun- 
dance but in addition have organized them- 
selves voluntarily into State, regional, and 
national organizations which are engaged in 
promotion, research, education, and adver- 
tising. They are creating and enlarging their 
markets without the funds and control of 
Federal Government. 

This activity is a visible living testimony 
to the fact that freemen who are socially 


mature enough to voluntarily organize them- 


selves to coopetatively meet their common 
challenge can accomplish a great deal more 
than any governmental controlled manda- 
tory society. 


The Eternal Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, it was the pleasure of this 
body to hear a score and more eloquent 
tributes commemorating the passage of 
the 19th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States in August 1920. 
have nothing but praise for the think- 
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ing men of our generation who today 
accept and rejoice in the demonstrated 
Capabilities of our lovely and gracious 
ladies of America. 

Mr, Speaker, of all the praises be- 
Stowed by my distinguished colleagues, I 
heard none so well expressed as one 
Written by a young man from Apple 
Springs, Tex. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article entitled “The Eternal 
Woman,” by Travis C. Tullos, Jr., be re- 
printed in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

[From the Groveton (Tex.) News] 
Tue ETERNAL WOMAN 

Poets down through the ages have tried 
to describe her. Painters immemorium 
have struggled to catch her image on 
Canvas. Lyricists have written many thou- 
Sands of lines to melodious sounds with the 
Prayer that their efforts would truly reflect 
the splendor of her charms, and she would 

Caught for all time in the harmony of 
Music and words. Shakespeare wrote of 
mona, Van Gogh stroked “The Naked 
Maha,” and how about modern songs such 
as “Georgia,” “Jeanie, With the Light 
Brown Hair,” and “Maria.” And the writ- 
ers, of course, have tried their hand in such 
ks as “Gone With the Wind.” Most of 
Us remember the personnage of Scarlett 
O'Hara from that novel. But somewhere in 
my meanderings through these art works I 
have failed to find in every respect the key 
the sort of person which would inspire 
such efforts. 

I feel emphatically that I have met a few. 

Ot many, just a few. 

And yet, though personal contact has been 
limited, it is my observation that there is a 
Certain unfathomable quality entrenched in 
ĉach one of the delicate creatures. What is 

ere, for instance, in the Mona Lisa smile? 

appeal, you say. Naw, I think it’s more 

than that. There is a sweet mystery, a web 

Of frustrating unpronounced mystery. 

Maybe that is it. This could possibly be the 

aura that has caused many a young 

Man to toss in his sleep at night (and I 
suspect some older ones too). 

The concept of an eternal woman may 

glorified. And maybe it is. But 

where in the personality of such an holy 

Occurrence there does lie a seemingly inde- 

ble force which defies the existence of 

th or suppression. It cries for the right 

8 be r and appreciated for the 

she it is. Probably the worst punishment 

7 u human nature that can be reaped upon 

oe n of this caliber is to not be thought 

for what she really is. Unfortunately, this 
the problem for most of them. 

pao women mature early in life. Both 

ans aliy and mentally. Their wisdom usu- 

J. in many ways, exceeds that of their 
male brethren. One characteristic of prom- 
re is the more liberal and understand- 
we Judgment they exercise at times of crisis. 

en a situation of great moment presents 


they are tough as nails. It would be 


reg to assume that this ability is what helps 
8 them the tremendous mothers they 
ing They accept the burden of child-bear- 
Th overwhelming fondness and love. 
For is their most unlimited faculty. Love. 
55 Children, for husband, for friends, and. 
allt for chance acquaintances, but most of 
4 loon, the first two. To a husband, or even 
Lec er, she is the epitomy of feminity. Af- 
tion is her vanguard. And beauty. The 
uty of this unique and curious being is 
Blam, le, but not in the Hollywood, 
Thien et fashion. No, this beauty of 
h I speak wells up from within. It 
aow like an artesian well, without ceasing 
unnatural production. It hints at some- 
alng it mental ag well as physical. The tide 
is never brooked. Take a blossom from 
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a magnolia, allow a drop of softest dew to 
fall, bathe both with an ember-soft glow of 
moonlight, and then lightly, just lightly, let 
a cool evening breeze caress them all. There 
is just a hint of what beauty lies at the 
depth of the eternal woman. The flowing 
lines of an appropriate red dress can achieve 
the same effect. 

This is the eternal woman. Wise, pro- 
found in many ways, motherly, loving, un- 
relinquishingly desirable, colorful, durable, 
and excruciatingly proud. A foolish con- 
cept? Maybe so, maybe so. 


The American Credo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in an age 
when it is so all-important to recognize 
and preserve each of our cherished free- 
doms, one of our foremost tasks becomes 
the job of knowing what it is in our herit- 
age that we must perpetuate. 

An excellent address on one aspect of 
this problem was recently delivered in 
Baltimore by the Honorable Theodore R. 
McKeldin, former Governor of Mary- 
land, at the national president’s lunch- 
eon of the Jewish War Veterans Aux- 
iliary. Because of the depth and impor- 
tance of Mr. McKeldin’s remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As the representative of the Freedoms 
Foundation my first duty today is to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the helpful inter- 
est that the Ladies Auxiliary of the Jewish 
War Veterans has always taken in the work 
of the foundation. My second duty is to 
speak to you on a theme as familiar to you 
as any in the world, but which is not worn 
out by repetition, but is only carved more 
deeply upon our minds and hearts the 
oftener we consider it. 

This theme is the “American Credo” as ex- 
pressed by the Freedoms Foundation in ite 
17 enumerated rights. There is, I believe, 
an 18th right that might be added to that 
credo, although I suppose it need not be 
stated explicitly, since it is implied in all-the 
others. Still, I propose to talk about it a 
little while. 

This implied right is not easily stated in 
specific terms. The best I can do is to call 
it the right to recognize excellence wherever 
it may be found. You may think, because 
of the way I have stated it, that this is not 
much of a right anyhow, and it isn’t denied; 
but a little reflection will convince you that 
you have been misled by my awkward words. 

As a matter of fact, it inspires and gives 
value to all the other rights, and it is con- 
stantly denied or restricted almost every- 
where in the world. For what gives value to 
freedom? What makes it worth having? We 
all know that to win it and keep it involves 
labor, peril and sacrifice, even to the sacrifice 
of life itself. Then what gives it this tran- 
scendent value? What is this freedom that 
is worth everything else in the world? 


e word, of course, covers innumerable 
things. Merely being out of jail is freedom, 
of a sort, but we don't believe that that ts 
what Jefferson meant when he listed “lib- 
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erty” among the three gifts with which the 
Creator has endowed mankind, and which, 
because they are gifts of the Creator, mortal 
man has no right to take away. 

Perhaps the clearest definition is that of 
Lord Acton, called a historian, but really a 
great philosopher of history. He called true 
freedom liberty to pick and choose, among 
the countless things that claim our atten- 
tion, those that are really excellent, rejecting 
those that merely seem to be desirable. The 
fact that a man may misuse this liberty is 
no excuse for depriving him of it. If he 
mistakes brass for gold, we may try to teach 
him better, but we must not deny his free- 
dom of choice, for that is more valuable than 
gold. 

Yet it is denied. All over the world it is 
constantly denied by one means or another, 
and that is why the battle to maintain free- 
dom is never ending. 

Let me illustrate the point by a very gross 
example. A few years ago, during the rule 
of the beast in Germany, the German people 
were subjected to a moral slavery worse 
than any fetters of iron. It came home to 
me early in the war when the son of one of 
my friends was killed in battle. The young 
man died like an officer and a gentleman, in 
the highest tradition of military service, and 
it was my privilege on meeting his father, 
to take off my hat and thank him for hav- 
ing produced a man who had added to the 
honor of our Nation. 

But I could do that only because I am an 
American citizen and a freeman. Had I 
been a slave of the German dictator, I could 
not have done it. I should have had to sup- 
press my tribute to valor because the valiant 
dead had worshipped God by a rite different 
from the one that I follow. He was a Jew. 

When any man is deprived of the right to 
recognize, and rejoice in, and pay tribute to 
excellence, wherever it may be found, he is 
no longer a freeman; indeed, he is no longer 
awhole man. He is morally deformed, spirit- 
ually crippled; and though he may stride 
through the world with the tread of Caesar, 
attended by an army of sycophants, and 
spreading terror wherever he goes, he is but 
a poor thing. He has no liberty, he has only 
license, which is as counterfeit as a dollar 
stamped from lead. 

Now let me repeat that I cited Hitler's Ger- 
many as a particularly gross example of what 
I meant. It is probably the worst example 
in modern times, but let us not delude our- 
selves that it is the only one. Let us not 
flatter ourselves that even in this land of 
freedom we are wholly guiltless of the same 
error. Whenever and wherever a fine deed 
is done and the man who does it is denied 
his due meed of praise on account of his 
race, or his religion, or on account of any 
extraneous circumstance, the right to rec- 
ognize excellence is to that extent denied 
and the denial deprives the people concerned 
of their true freedom. Note that I say noth- 
ing of the man who has achieved excellence. 
He is usually accounted the victim of preju- 
dice and injustice, but in point of fact he 
has suffered only a minor injury; the deeply 
hurt are those who have lost their freedom 
to recognize and to follow the good because 
they are in bondage, if not to some human 
dictator, then to some invisible, but power- 
ful prejudice, or passion, or false tradition. 
They have lost the very essence of freedom, 
the thing that makes it more valuable than 
life itself. 

More than that, when we Americans lose it, 
we are twice guilty—guilty first as regards 
ourselves, and also guilty as regards those 
whose heirs we are. For we are pledged to 
act otherwise. Don't think that only John 
Hancock and those who with him signed the 
document are bound by the Declaration of 
Independence. They were not acting on 
their own; they were acting as representa- 
tives, as agents, of all the American people, 
including their posterity. X 
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Consider, then, the words: We hold these 
truths to be self-evident * * * that all men 
are created equal * * that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights * * * and to the support of this dec- 
laration we mutually pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.“ Along 
with our liberty we inherited this pledge, 

and when we accepted the liberty, we ac- 
cepted the pledge. We are bound by it, and 
if we repudiate it, we are perjured. 

And as I am speaking to the mothers, 
wives, and daughters of Jewish war veterans, 
let me point out that the Jewish American is 
doubly bound. For he was pledged a long. 
long time before 1776. Read on the bell that 
announced the signing of the Declaration, 
and which was cast before independence was 
thought of, this inscription: “Proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land to all the inhab- 
itants thereof.” That command was not is- 
sued to the American colonists. It is from 
the Book of Leviticus, the law of the Jews. 
Again, the Prophet Isaiah, denouncing mere 
formalism, derided mere rites and ceremo- 
nies, including fasting, and continued, “Is 
not this the fast that I have chosen—to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke?” 

“To undo the heavy burdens and let the 
opprossed go free that. said the Prophet of 
God, is the religion of the Jews, of which 

fasting is a mere outward token. In view of 
this, I find it nothing strange that so many 
Jews have made extraordinarily good Amer- 
icans, from Haym Salamon, who gave his for- 
tune during the Revolution, all through the 
years down to my friend’s son who gave his 
life in the Second World War. They were 
undoing heavy burdens, they were letting 
the oppressed go free; and in so doing they 
were vindicating the inalienable rights with 
which the Creator has endowed all men, 

It is a great inheritance, and at the same 
time it is a solemn bond. I believe that we 
should rejoice in the inheritance, and I be- 
leve that we should cultivate our children’s 
pride in it. But even as it is great, so are 
we strictly bound to see that it shall pass to 
the generation that comes atfer us intact; 
and that means that we must not for a 
moment forget the bond that came with the 
inheritance. 

Our land is a land of freedom, but only 
relatively so. We lead the nations, but that 
does not mean that we have attained the 
goal. It is still in the distance and there is 
many a long day’s march before us, a march 


dust and heat, possibly through - 


peril and blood, before we reach it. But our 
fathers before us were still further away, yet 
they set out valiantly and continued faith- 
fully. If we have inherited only the free- 
dom they won, and not the faith and courage 
by which they won it, how shall we account 
ourselves their true sons? 

And among all the countless races and 
creeds and conditions that make up this 
great Republic, it seems to me that the heirs 
of the promise to Abraham should be among 
the most reliable. So I think that the spirit 
of America has said, and will continue to say 
to the Jewish American the words of Adoni- 
jah to Jonathan: “Come in; for thou art a 
valiant man, and bringest good tidings.” 


The Human Side of a Great Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the crea- 
tion of a better world, in which men 
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can seek and attempt to attain their 
aspirations and dreams in a climate of 
freedom, depends upon the establish- 
ment and execution of, adherence to, and 
respect for, a good system of laws. 

At best, laws, not just rigid chains to 
bind the souls and lives of mankind, 
should be universally recognized codes of 
conduct that best serve the individual 
and society. 

Justice, even under good laws, how- 
ever, cannot be obtained unless admin- 
istered by men of wisdom, good judg- 
ment, and a sensitivity for the rights of 
individuals and society. 

Throughout our history, we, as a na- 
tion, have benefited from the service of 
such jurists. 

As a unique example, I humbly pay 
homage to one such outstanding jurist, 
the late Judge Learned Hand. During 
his lifetime, he became one of the most 
admired, respected and revered judges in 
our history. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Human 
Side of a Great Judge.” Reflecting the 
philosophy which helped a great man to 
make an outstanding contribution to an 
improved judicial system in our country, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 30, 1961} 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF A GREAT JUDGE—LEARNED 

HAND, THE FOREMOST JURIST OF His DAY, 

COULDN'T STAND PLATITUDES BUT HE Was 

TOLERANT OF WEAKNESSES OF THE FLESH— 

His WRITINGS at Best WERE LITERATURE 

For the last 20 years or so, any mention 
of “the great judge” was well understood by 
Americans without the addition of the name. 
Learned Hand was conceded to be our great- 
est living Judge, in the line of the foremost 


jurists in our history: Marshall, Holmes, 
Brandeis, Cardozo. 

Great he was, not only as a lawyer but as 
a thinker, writer, patriot, democrat, humorist 
and human being, a retired judge of US. 
courts in New York, died August 18 at 89. 

Two years ago, a lavish ceremony was held 
at the New York Federal courthouse on the 
occasion of Hand's 50th year on the bench. 
Responding to the many eulogies, the vet- 
eran jurist remarked that his life had been 
“uneventful, unadventurous, easy, safe and 
pleasant.” 

“Those five adjectives are inadequate and 
inaccurate,” Justice Felix Frankfurter re- 
torted. “I propose, instead, , roman- 
tic, antediluvian, sophisticated and lucky. 

Yes, “romantic” undoubtedly would apply. 

“When we were boys.“ Hand used to recall, 
“my cousin Augustus and I liked overnight 
camping in the Adirondacks. We would 
spend a month planning a single night in 
the woods, but the project appealed exces- 
sively to my romantic nature.” (The late 
Augustus Noble Hand also became an out- 
standing Federal judge.) 

JUDGE HAND ON LIBERTY 


Learned Hand's writings at their best are 
literature, His best known composition is 
that which he read at an “I am an Amer- 
ican” observance in 1944: 

“What then is the spirit of liberty? I 
cannot define it; I can only tell you my own 
faith. 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit which is 
not too sure that it is right; the spirit of 
liberty is the spirit which seeks to under- 
stand the minds of other men and women; 
the spirit of liberty is the spirit which weighs 
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their interests alongside its own without 
bias; the spirit of liberty is the spirit of 
Him who, nearly 2,000 years ago, taught man- 
kind that lesson it has never learned, but 
never quite forgotten: That there may be 


a kingdom where the least shall be heard 
and considered side by side with the 
greatest,” 


For less exalted subjects he displayed a 
lively sense of fun. In the 1920's the en- 
ormous success of the stage comedy, Abie's 
Irish Rose,” inspired the writing of a play 
on a similar thesis, “The Cohens and the 
Kellys.” The owners of “Abie” brought sult 
on grounds of copyright violation, and the 
court ruled in favor of the defendant. 

“There are but four characters common to 
both plays, the lovers and the fathers,” he 
stated judicially. “The lovers are loving and 
fertile; that is really all that can be said of 
them, and anyone else is quite within his 
rights if he puts loving and fertile lovers in a 
play of his own.” 

HE KNEW THE FLESH IS WEAK 


For weakness of the flesh, the stern jurist 
revealed a consistent tolerance. A woman 
from Europe had been refused citizenship 
because, according to the evidence, her un- 
worthiness was revealed by moral laxity. 
The case was appealed to Judge Hand, who 
declared: 

“A continued illicit relationship is not 
inevitably an index of bad moral character. 
A person may have a good moral character 
even though he has been delinquent upon 
occasion in the past; it is enough if he shows 
that he does not the accepted 
moral canons more often than usual.” 

In a similar case the errant applicant was 
a 39-year-old bachelor. 

“You wouldn’t want your daughter to 
marry such a man,” the government at- 
torney told the judge, who was the father 
of three daughters. 

“I wouldn't want her to marry a man of 
39 who hadn't had the impulse,” the court 
replied sharply. 

His shifting and contrasting moods were 
relished by his colleagues and onlookers 
more than by the attorneys who argued be- 
fore him. Deep in thought, he was riding 
the elevator to his office when a stranger 
told him, “Pardon me, Judge Hand, but I 
want to tell you how much I admire the 
opinion you delivered yesterday.” 

“Thank you very much,” the jurist an- 
Swered and smiled broadly. As he entered 
his office he shouted a hearty “Good morn- 
ing, really a splendid morning” and told 
his clerk of the encounter with the stranger. 
For the next few minutes, from his cham- 
bers, he could be overheard whistling tunes 
from his beloved Gilbert and Sullivan. Then 
he sounded the buzzer for the clerk, who 
found him looking deeply contemplative. 

“I cannot fathom,” he said deliberately, 
“why I allowed myself to care what that 
fellow thought of my opinion.” 

NO PATIENCE WITH WINDBAGS 


For lawyers who rambled or uttered 
platitudes, he had scant patience. He would 
interrupt them with cries of “Rubbish. 
Or “Enough, enough, I can't take any more.” 
If an attorney would begin, As the court 15 
well aware,” he would snap back: “We are 
aware of nothing—you are here to enlighten 
us.“ Ot another windy debater he de- 
manded: “May I inquire just what are you 
trying to tell us?” 

In the writing of his more than 2,000 deci- 
sions he worked his staff as well as 
many hours overtime. He didn’t mind if & 
clerk or stenographer brought along a sand- 
wich and coffee, but he was death on chew- 
ing gum. A specimen of his dictation to 2 
clerk might be: “Now, in relation to the 
appellants’ rights in this maritime insur- 
ance—ah, ah, sonny, we've come to the part- 
ing of the ways. I can smell $ t 
again. Throw that gum away—the appel- 
lant's rights in this maritime insurance.” 
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When prohibition was on the books, Judge 

ruled that the enforcement of the 18th 

amendment applied to American ships on the 
high seas 


“Naturally, I have nothing to say about 
the wisdom of the amendment or the law,” 
he said, “but, wise or not, one thing is clear, 
that a drink of whisky is as hurtful to health 
and morals outside as inside Ambrose light.” 


RULES OF THE GAME MUST BE OBSERVED 


Some of Hand's really important decisions 
involved the Communist menace, which he 
recognized in 1950 when, in a 20,000-word 
decision, he affirmed the conviction of 11 
American Communist leaders. 

“The American Communist Party is a 
highly articulated, well contrived, far spread 
Organization, numbering thousands of adher- 
ents, rigidly and ruthlessly disciplined, many 
of whom are infused with a passionate 
Utopian faith that is to redeem mankind. 

Our democracy, like any other, must 
Meet that faith and that creed on the merits 
or it will perish; and we must not flinch at 

challenge. Nevertheless we may insist 
that the rules of the game be observed; and 

rules confine the conflict to weapons 
drawn from the universe of discourse.” 

Yes, the rules must be observed, he in- 
Sisted again a few months later when he 
reversed the conviction of Judith Coplon on 
an espi Her guilt is plain,” 
he Conceded, but found that the Government 
had not followed the rules: It had not ob- 

ed a warrant for her arrest and its gath- 
ering of evidence by illegal wiretaps was 
questionable, 

UPHELD FREEDOM TO DISSENT 
Ju 


dge Hand would not let himself be 
Scared by ideological threat. In 1952, when 
the American anti-Communist hysteria was 
blowing gustily, he spoke up stoutly that 
American democracy would be threatened 
by Suppression of freedom to dissent, by the 
of denunciations without evidence, 
and by loss of faith in the eventual suprem- 
of reason. 
“Risk for risk,” his widely publicized ad- 
continued, “for myself I had rather 
take my chance that some traitors will es- 
Cape detection than spread abroad a spirit 
Of general suspicion and distrust, which ac- 
cepts rumor and gossip in place of undis- 
Mayed and unintimidated inquiry.” 
In Judge Hand's opinion, the qualities that 
the path to truth are: skepticism, tol- 
1 , discrimination, urbanity, some — but 
ot too much-— reserve toward change, in- 
h upon proportion and, above all, 
Umility before the vast unknown. 
ot © great judge confessed himself in awe 
Of judicial and imperfections: 
As a litigant I should dread a lawsuit al- 
Most anything short of sickness and death.” 
Piece one of his last public appearances he 
Ated the chief qualifications of a judge: 
t ent first and then imagination— 
— . — all, the work of a judge, like a 
t’s or a sculptor’s, is an art.” He ilius- 
ted his faith by quoting a Shakespeare 
manet which is an address to time: “Thou 
t not boast that I do change,” and 
ends thus: 
1 I do vow, and this shall ever be; 
Will be true, despite thy scythe and thee.” 
—WALTER MONFRIED. 


The Necessity of Farm Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


IN OF ARKANSAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


of tig FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
© best reasoned statements in justi- 
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fication of our farm programs that I 
have ever seen appeared in the August 
27 issue of the Arkansas Gazette. The 
column by Leland Duvall, in that issue, 
places our farm programs in perspec 
tive and correctly points out that “sub 
sidies are a part of modery economy.” 
It is seldom mentioned in the press that 
subsidies cover practically every aspect 
of our economy. Unfortunately, a siz- 
able segment of the public is under the 
impression that farmers are the only 
recipients of Government subsidies. 

I hope that my colleagues will read 
this interesting article and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, Aug. 27, 1961] 
Farm Sussmy Prawn Necessary To KEEP 
Economy VIGOROUS 
(By Leland DuVall) 

Most nonfarm people—and even many who 
are connected with agriculture—seem to 
miss the point entirely when they discuss 
Government farm progress. 

Quite often, it seems, people regard farm- 
ers who attempt to defend the principle of 
Government assistance as pampered pets of 
the politicians, 

The attitude can be explained, in part, by 
the general lack of understanding of the 
total farm program. The problem is com- 
plicated by the changing conditions in agri- 
culture and by an altered “public image” of 
the farmer himself. 

In the old days, the cartoonist’s concept 
of the farmer—was a rugged individualist 
with tough corns in his hands, patched over- 
alls and a frayed straw hat. He was satis- 
fied if people stayed out of his affairs and 
permitted him to battle the weather, dis- 
eases in his livestock, insects, tricky mar- 
kets, and all his other natural enemies. He 
Was a man to be admired, but few people 
envied him. 

This picture was never quite accurate, 
even when the sparse population made in- 
dividualists of all Americans, However, the 
caricature was closer to the truth than the 
modern image. The more insidious draw- 
ings present the farmer as a complaining 
miser who spends more time standing in 
line for Government subsidies or counting 
his money—most of which was derived from 
Government checks written at the expense 
of honest taxpayers—than he spends farm- 
ing the back 40, 

Perhaps these cartoons would contain an 
element of humor if the cruelty could be 
filtered out. Actually, they are little more 
than “sick” jokes but the real tragedy is 
that some people believe they are true. 

Admittedly, there are farm subsidies—just 
as there are subsidies for several other busi- 
ness, labor and professional groups—but the 
tendency is to exaggerate the amount and 
ignore the benefits to all the economy that 
result from keeping agriculture out of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Subsidies are a part of modern economy, 
primarily because no one has figured out 
how to provide equal opportunity—or any- 
thing approaching it—by any other method. 
Agriculture must receive certain benefits be- 
cause of the long-term practice of haying 
the farmer sell in a buyers market and buy 
in a sellers market. 

E. Hofer & Sons, since 1913 the publisher 
of dustrial News Review, unexpectedly 
made out the case for subsidies in its latest 
issue of the business letter. (Incidentally, 
the Review is an extremely conservative pub- 
lication that represents the viewpoint of the 
far right. Its case for subsidies applied to 
American steamship lines, not to agricul- 
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ture. It is flatly against all forms of farm 
programs.) 

“It is the intention of the law that sub- 
sidies should do for the American shipping 
companies what a handicap does for a 
golfer—put him on equal footing with his 
competitors,” the Review said. “U.S. steam- 
ship companies must compete for business 
with vessels from the rest of the world if 
they are to keep their ships operating. That 
is why differential subsidies are, and long 
have been, an integral part of our merchant 
marine policy. We must have them if an 
industry which is essential to our economic 
well-being and national security is to be 
kept vigorous.” 

This is a convincing argument and it ap- 
plies to agriculture—in spades. The Nation 
must have an ample supply of farm com- 
modities if the total economy is to remain 
vigorous. If proof is needed that such a 
condition would not be possible without 
some sort of Government assistance it can 
be found in the preludes to recessions and 
depressions that periodically swamped the 
economy in the times before we had a farm 
Program. In each case, agriculture led the 
way down and it would happen again if 
Government assistance were withdrawn. 

(Here it should be noted that there is a 
persistent tendency to exaggerate the 
amount of subsidies farmers receive. Many 
expenditures that benefit the farmers only 
indirectly in that they help the total econ- 
omy are charged off to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

(The school lunch program is designed 
primarily for the benefit of urban children— 
since most of the people live in cities—but 
its cost is charged against the USDA; meat 
inspections protect the consumer; many for- 
eign aid donations consist of agricultural 
commodities and are under the direction of 
the State Department but the cost often is 
charged to the Department of Agriculture. 
All these and many other expenses help 
swell the budget and create an inflated pic- 
ture of farm subsidies.) 

Perhaps the most damaging error of all to 
the prestige of the farmer is the common 
belief that high prices for commodities are 
responsible for the gradual increase in living 
expenses. Actually, grocery prices have 
inched upward for several years while farm 
markets declined and while the farmer re- 
ceived a progressively smaller share of the 
consumer dollar. If farm prices had in- 
creased at the same rate as other or 
even held steady, the living costs would have 
climbed much faster. 


W. O. Greenway of Atlanta, program di- 
rector for the Sears Foundation, discussed 
the need for improved agricultural public 
relations last week at a conference of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. 


“People today gripe about how little a 
dollar will buy when compared with 30 years 
ago, but they are not seeing the whole pic- 
ture,” he said. “The real story is how much 
an hour of labor today will buy in compari- 
son with the same work unit in the good old 
days. In 1931 an hour of labor would pay 
for 1.2 pounds of steak; today it will buy 2.1 
pounds. Under the old price relationship, an 
hour of work would buy 1.3 pounds of bacon; 
now it will buy 3.3 pounds. The comparison 
could be extended through the entire grocery 
list.” 

This is true as far as it goes but it is not 
complete. It refers only to the relationship 
of labor—wages—and agriculture and does 
not mention the price comparison of farm 
commodities and industrial or professional 
income. 

An industry that processes farm commodi- 
ties spends a far smaller percentage of its 
gross income for raw material than it spent 
in 1931. Persons engaged in professional or 
nonmanufacturing enterprises have achieved 
the same kind of improvement and, in many 
cases, to a far more favorable degree. 
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A general understanding of this situation 
would not solve the farm problem but it 
would at least remove some of the roadblocks 
thrown up by well-intentioned people who 
have not examined all the facts. 


Declaration on Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Declara- 
tion on Americanism, made by the Con- 
ference of Grand Masters of Prince Hall 
Masons of America, in session at Seattle, 
Wash., on May 13, 1961, representing 39 
grand lodges in the United States. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION ON AMERICANISM 

To the end that all men might know: The 
Conference of Grand Masters of Prince Hall 
Masons of America in session assembled at 
Seattle, Wash., May 31, 1961, representing 39 
grand lodges in the United States, make this 
pronouncement of its position as to our way 
of life: 

Recognizing that we are in the midst of 
world upheaval, in an era of unrest and reso- 
lution; that in the midst of world crises, 
there are those who seek to usurp the very 
foundation of our democratic way of life, and 
that, in such times of stress and strain and 
upheaval, our country needs and wants the 
support of every loyal citizen, Prince Hall 
Masons everywhere, through the unqualified 
commitment of the leadership of this con- 
ference pledge to support, defend, and pro- 
tect the American way of life; to uphold 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and to 
work toward the goal of one Nation indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 

We further pledge ourselves to make it 
known throughout the world that as a dis- 
tinct ethnic group, we are unreservedly op- 

to communism—its godless ideology, 
its subversive activities, its ruthless proce- 
dures of violence and deceit and anarchy, 
and resolved at all hazards to resist in 
every way, with every possible means and 
with greatest dispatch, the rising tide of this 
influence. We shall disseminate 
with all possible zeal, information as to the 
dangers inherent in this arch foe of Ameri- 
canism, and constantly warn our people 
against being deluded by its overtures. 

And we further declare that beyond all 
else, we take the position that our country— 
America—claims all of us—claims our every 
passion; her liberties claim our every 
thought. Our hopes and our labors at all 
times shall be, in fair weather and in foul, 
in good times and in bad, that she shall by 
the blessings of God, become a vast and 
splendid monument, A monument—not of 
oppression and of terror—but of wisdom, of 
peace, and of liberties, and upon which the 
world may gaze with admiration—forever. 

To this we give our heart and hand—God 
helping us. 

Grand masters present: Amos T. Hall, Ok- 
lahoma; Richard H. Stitt, New York; Alfred 
W. McClanahan, Wisconsin; Clark S. Brown, 
North Carolina; Freddie E. Williams, Oregon; 
John G. Lewis, Louisiana; William O. Greene, 
Michigan; Solomon Richardson, Arkansas; 
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A. William Hill, Jr., Pennsylvania; John L. 
McHie, Jr., Minnesota; P. G. Porter, Kansas; 
Samuel T. Daniels, Maryland; Herbert 
Greenwood, California; J. Blakely, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Obed E. Vanderburg, Illinois; Wil- 
bert Kirkpatrick, Missouri; James C. Gil- 
liam, Mississippi; Elijah Johnson, New Mex- 
ico; J. T. Maxey, Texas; Johnny Allen, Wash- 
ington; Carl L. Wilson, Ohio. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues in paying 
deserved tribute to the great chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He has conducted the affairs of his com- 
mittee in a manner that has won not 
only the admiration but also in a very 
real sense the affection of both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican members of the 
committee. I join, too, with my col- 
leagues in congratulating Dr. MORGAN, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. BURLESON, Mrs. Bor- 
TON, and Dr. Jupp on the tremendous 
service they have rendered the Congress 
and the country by returning from the 
conference with a bill that satisfies the 
President and that reconciles such dif- 
ferences as there may have been in mat- 
ters of approach to the objectives of the 
program. 

In voting for the acceptance of the 
conferees’ report, however, I shall have a 
sense of deep regret that the language of 
the House bill on the matter of interna- 
tional waterways and discrimination has 
been watered down. Very much of what 
I feel was expressed in the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

It had been my privilege and pleasure 
to work with Mr. PARBSTEIN and Mr. 
Hays in the framing of the statement of 
policy as regards international water- 
ways that was contained in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960. It will be recalled 
that this statement of policy as regards 
international waterways that originated 
in the House was objected to in the other 
body, that there was a long debate on 
the floor of the other body, and that 
after the debate there was a vote, and 
the other body by a susbtantial majority 
elected to stand with the House and the 
language remained in the bill. 

This to me was proof positive that the 
statement of policy as regards interna- 
tional waterways in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1960 was in conformance with the 
thinking of a vast majority of the Mem- 
bers of both bodies of the Congress, 

This year the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by a unanimous vote reinserted 
the language in the Mutual Security bill 
of this year, and added thereto other 
strong language firmly stating the posi- 
tion of the United States of America on 
the matter of discrimination against any 
Americans in whatever land stationed on 
the lines of religion. The vote in our 
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committee on this reaffirmation of the 
moral law was unanimous. There was 
not a voice raised against it on the floor 
of the House, and from this I can con- 
clude that the statement in the House 
bill as regards international waterways 
and religious discrimination expressed 
5 thinking of every Member of this 
ody. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think we win 
strong and enduring friendships when 
we seek temporary favors by the barter 
of our self respect. As an American I 
wish no more nor no less than that which 
is accorded all other Americans. Mem- 
bers of this body have been denied ac- 
cess to other countries because their ap- 
proach to the understanding of their re- 
lationship with the infinite was through 
a religious faith not in favor in those 
lands. Frankly, I do not see how we can 
hold up our heads with self-respect if we 
permit any country to discriminate 
against Americans on any other grounds 
than those of character. 

I am happy and I am proud that the 
body of which I am a Member has as- 
serted its position, without one dissent- 
ing vote, on this fundamental issue of the 
moral law as applied to foreign policy. 

I am confident that had the member- 
ship of the other body been given the 
opportunity of expressing itself directly 
on this issue, its decision would have 
been exactly the same as that expressed 
in the House. 


On Acceptance of Conference Report of 
Foreign Aid Bill 


SPEECH 
HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I am against 
passage of the conference version of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. My op- 
position is not because I am opposed to 
foreign aid in principle, but because I 
feel that the conference version failed to 
actually and completely eliminate the 
so-called back-door spending feature of 
the program. Contract authority, along 
with the public debt transaction, note 
cancellation and revolving funds, com- 
prise the four types of back-door devices 
which abrogate congressional control of 
the purse strings. 

It is my conclusion, after careful con- 
sideration and after listening to the de- 
bate on the floor that once the executive 
branch of our Government commits to 
another nation for assistance, that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
are morally obligated to fulfill the com- 
mitment. I object to the House of 
Representatives abrogating any of its 
exclusive prerogative to originate and 
pass upon bills permitting withdrawal of 
money from the Treasury. The U.S. 
Constitution specifically sets out this 
responsibility as an exclusive duty of this 
legislative body. 

Further, there was some indication on 
the floor that perhaps the legislative 
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branch of our Government would not be 
able to obtain all of the facts in detail 
Pertaining to these loans and grants 
once committed. In other words, under 
the cloak of executive privilege, docu- 
ments and evidence essential to congres- 
sional scrutiny of foreign aid programs 
May be denied. 

In conclusion, let me point out that 
perhaps our most successful foreign aid 
Program was the Marshall plan which 
was fundamentally based on annual ap- 
Propriations by the legislative branch of 
Our Government. This is a shining 
example of a program succeeding with- 
Out rigid long-term commitments. 


Khrushchey Declares for “Internatisnal 
Anarchy” if Not Given His Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 1,1961 ` 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
Qf the recent declaration by Mr. Khru- 
shehev that Russia will renew atomic 

„I am glad to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a summary of a 
by Mr. Stuart L. Hannon of the 
Free Europe Committee, Inc., which was 
delivered before the Commonwealth 
Club of California on August 18: 

(By Stuart L. Hannon) 

“Sir Henry Layard, a British Ambassador 
Of the last century, who probably knew the 
Russians as well as anyone today, once ob- 
Served: “My experience of Russian diplomats 
has led me to believe that they are so trained 
to habits of deception and dissimulation 
that their word can be rarely if ever de- 
n.” 

The influence of fuzzy thinking, the hom- 


E 


For example we have finally dropped the 
absurd plan to recognize Outer Mongolia, 
and presumably we will come to our com- 
Plete senses about Red China. 


last, to re the role of trade as a weap- 
On, wielded so far only by the enemy, and we 
May well consider embargoes, boycotts, per- 


decision to join the European Eco- 

nomic Community, to cross that channel 
Which has been an almost incalculable bar- 
Tier to European security and understanding. 
This tremendous advance, together with the 
Temarkable Franco-German rapprochement, 
pridges an outdated and often tragic system 
or which both England and the Continent 

ve paid dearly. 

sS Today, as in 1939, international law is con- 
Tonted by unparalleled international an- 
archy, spearheaded and manipulated by the 
Soviet Union. Only last month Khrushchev 
to oppose the entire United Na- 

2 even if they agreed as one against 

et policy. 


oa words: “Even if all countries of the 
orld adopted a decision which did not ac- 
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cord with the interests of the Soviet Union 
and threatened its security, the Soviet Union 
would not such a decision but 
would uphold its rights, relying on force.” 
ANY POINT IN KEEPING RELATIONS WITH 
SOVIET? 

Earlier he had stated, “Even if 99 percent 
of the General Assembly voted in favor of 
Dag Hammerskjold, the Soviet Union would 
still oppose him.“ This is the kind of chaos, 
of course, which leaves open to serious ques- 
tion the purpose of having any relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Power is more monstrous today because 
of the existence of a predatory leviathan 
state which has employed, and threatens to 
employ, all of its national force and its in- 
ternational conspiracy, in defiance of inter- 
national law, to destroy all who reject its 
dominion, large nations as well as small, 
committed as well as neutral. Even Com- 
munist states which prefer a neutral role, 
completely independent from the Soviet 
Union, are in danger. 

Its aim is still a world Communist con- 
federation commanded by the US.S.R.; its 
method international civil war. 

We have been losing the cold war for 
some time and the immediate future indi- 
cates no change. The stock reasons given 
for our predicament are complacency, arro- 
gant confidence, preoccupation with mate- 
rialistic pursuits. 

U.S. PROBLEM IS IGNORANCE OF ADVERSARY 

Such a diagnosis simply doesn’t hold up. 
Our problem is not complacency but igno- 
rance of the adversary to our system, and 
of the national psychology we need to win. 

The clue to everything is whether we want 
to win the cold war; whether we want to 
survive. If we cannot win the cold war, if 
we cannot understand the need to defeat 
decisively the Soviet resolve to put us out 
of business, our defeat will result. 

We must with discipline, innovation, cour- 
age and even ruthlessness, set about to un- 
dermine the Soviet and Communist conspir- 
acy by every means at our disposal. 

NEGOTIATION COULD WEAKEN U.S. POWER, 

PRESTIGE 

We cannot accomplish this and at the same 
time negotiate, arbitrate, or associate with 
the dedicated and implacable forces of com- 
munism in any way which will weaken our 
power or prestige, above all in the eyes of 
those whose respect, and possibly allegiance, 
we are trying to influence. 

FIVE GREAT STRENGTHS OF WEST 


This is a fact of power and propaganda 
which we have not understood and still do 
not understand. 

Let us assess Western power: 

First of all, the people of the United States 
and Western Europe (530 millions) yastly 
outnumber the population of the entire 
Soviet bloc. 

Second, West European and American in- 
dustry in terms of steel, 61 percent of world 
output, hydroelectric power, coal, etc., not 
to mention purchasing power, can run circles 
around the Soviet Union. 

Third, a good 75 million people of the 
Soviet bloc, in case of a showdown, are quite 
unlikely to remain chattels and serfs of 
Russia if they see a clearly demonstrated 
effort in behalf of their freedom by the West, 
to which civilization they preferably belong. 

Fourth, there is NATO, strengthened and 
united as a result of the Oslo Conference, 
renewed U.S. commitments, and Soviet be- 
havior of recent weeks. 


UNITED STATES HAS 1,700 STRATEGIC BOMBERS— 
RUSSIA 150 

Fifth, we have approximately 1,700 stra- 

tegic bombers as compared with 150 for the 

Soviet Union. On the seas, the Russians 

have nothing remotely. comparable to our 

Polaris submarines, not to mention our car- 
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rier and supporting fleet units. When it 
comes to ICBM’s, we seem to be about equal. 
Even assuming that Russia may have sub- 
stantially more, Khrushchev, 5 
and all the rest of the pack know as well as 
anyone who can count, that they couldn't 
begin to cover all of our ICBM bases, SAC 
bases, and heavy naval units. And in addi- 
tion to our heavy, long-range equipment, 
there are, as we know, large stores of me- 
dium-range missiles and medium bombers 
based close enough to Russia to pay personal 
visits. 
MR. K. HAS HEADACHES 

Then, Khrushchey has such imponder- 
ables as agricultural problems, the Moslem 
and other minorities in the Soviet Union, 
stoppage of much needed trade with the 
outside world, possible involvement of Ja- 
pan and the Nationalist Chinese armies, and 
even the Red Chinese, who might enjoy 
overrunning new positions around the 
U.S.S.R. Even in the name of Leninism, 
this would not please the Kremlin. 

I mention these facts only to emphasize 
the fact that we of the West are far from 
helpless. In fact, it is our refusal to wither 
away that so irks the Soviet Union. 

We still possess enormous power, enough I 
firmly believe to bury the Soviet system sev- 
eral times over. 

To me this means we should employ this 
power to the hilt—politically, economically, 
socially, propagandistically. In dealing with 
an aggressor who has dealt only with power, 
we should certainly never apologize for our 
power. 

WE MUSTN’T BARGAIN WITH COMMUNIST DRIVEL 

(It might be good if even the press would 
cut down on the psychological advantages 
that they hand Russia free of charge. In 
fact, communism should be asked to pay 
for publicity space like any other patent 
medicine.) 

Fortunately, Soviet and Communist pro- 
vocations are bringing us around to a posi- 
tion of rising up from the reclining and 
squirming positions we have occupled for 
so long. 

Soviet charges of American militarism 
and sanctimonious walling about colonial- 
ism can be handled by counterpropaganda; 
our policymakers, the military and least of 
all the President, should not preoccupy 
themselves with such drivel, bicker or bar- 
gain with it. 

A most competent social scientist says “we 
lack a philosophy of the place of power in 
modern institutional life.” 

Our intellectuals are fond of quoting 
“power corrupts.” “Weakness invites” is 
more appropriate for our time. 

MUST PROVE SUPPORT OF HUMANITY BY ACTIONS 

Those who find promising the atmosphere 
of perpetual debate must remember that 
behind all the language of negotiation and 
intent lies force, naked power. This reality 
must be faced, contained and in one way or 
another reduced to civilized restraints if 
democracy is ever to triumph over totall- 
tarianism. 

There should be from any point of view 
a shift of emphasis which correlates the 
central theme of foreign policy, not to an 
attack of war but rather to the support of 
freedom for all humanity, a firm commit- 
ment of policy to all efforts which prove 
by words and actions our support of com- 
mon humanity. Thomas Mann said, “What 
is needed is a militant humanism.” 

A most remarkable fusing of power and 
propaganda is Soviet manipulation of the 
word-concept, “peace,” as an instrument of 
force, tension, and blackmail, the propa- 
ganda of peace as a master key to unlock 
the minds and defenses of the West or of 
parliamentary systems which block Soviet 
power. 

Our ability to cope with ruthless adver- 
saries is impaired by a national psychology 
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which considers power as evil and propa- 
ganda as something insidious or untrue. 
Propaganda itself can be an instrument 
of power when it becomes a substitute for 
the latter because of the skill of one nation 
in applying both elements and the inability 
of another nation to understand either. It 
is regrettable that a substantial segment of 
American public opinion reflexes are still 
subject to facile manipulation. 
RED PROPAGANDA MAKES NAZIS LOOK MODEST 


We are combatting a world power and 
propaganda skill which makes the limited 
Nazi effort look comparatively modest. 

There is considerable difference between 
admitting heavy losses in the field or on 
the home front, in time of war, and giving 
generous: coverage to political, economic or 
social failures of a system which its dedi- 
cated enemy for 40 years has already seri- 
ously undermined, both in its influence and 
security, by doing the same thing. 

It is both fallacious and foolish to present 
this unbalanced world (more than half of 
which is hardly capable of calm reason and 
political wisdom with a so-called objective 
balance of good and bad), commendatory 
and derogatory, in our oversea broadcasts. 
WHY ADVERTISE OUR SHORTCOMINGS TO WORLD? 

There are many U.S. proponents of self- 
flagellation and intellectual masochism as 
a stunning method of winning friends and 
influencing people. There has been much 
of this, I regret to say, in many American 
broadcasts, not to mention American news- 
papers, minimizing our successes, giving 
more coverage to Soviet or Communist “per- 
suasion” than to our own on vital interna- 
tional issues, proving how impartial we are 
by playing up our failures, even when no 
comment is needed. The practice of Radio 
Free Europe, for example, is to do all pos- 
sible to win the cause as one wins a good 
case, by dramatizing its merits—not ex- 
plaining them in terms of enemy obloquy— 
by outlining its strength and not its weak- 
ness, by emphasizing majority observance 
rather than minority abuse, by letting the 
whole society speak for itself, historically 
as well as currently, and not by misrepre- 
sented or distorted by fractional or dissected 
elements thereof, in the puerile assumption 
that such an image, i.e., any image out of 
context, is an objective image or necessary 
to the effort. 

There is a historic truth about this Nation 
and everything for which it stands, which 
ean be slowly undermined by a puritanic 
code of publicizing every unpleasant fact 
that mars a good society, 

WE WOULD WIN BY STRESSING OUR MERITS 


An example of racist brutality in Alabama 
does not represent the truth of race relations 
on that day in the other 49 States. This is 
one area of distortion in which Communist 
and Soviet propaganda does not need our 
assistance. The American case will be won 
on the central truth of its overall merit, not 
by a parade of its defects. Our own propa- 
ganda is not only ineffective, but destruc- 
tive, when it attempts to compete in this 
schizophrenic state, trying on the one hand 
to counter communism and on the other, so 
understating or overstating our own case 
that it becomes false. 

Victories will not be won by patterns of 
retreat or compromise, above all when such 
patterns are unilateral or suggest in any way 
the negotiation of issues out of fear or 
weakness. 

COMMUNISTS USE PRUTE FORCE AND BRUTE 

INTELLECT 

The Soviet Communists are not just brute 
force, they are brute intellect; they repre- 
sent not only physical power but dialectical 
brilliance, and there are whole mobs of 
Western publicists trying to oppose them 
without knowing the maze of transubstan- 
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tiation through which they work, and pos- 
sibly without ever having read anything 
of Hegel, Marx, Engels, Lenin. 

We must have “a crash program for peace”; 
we are now near the moment of truth when 
we require immediate investment, with all 
the brains and money available, in a dy- 
namic crusade for the security of American 
free enterprise. Government has done about 
all it can, whether well or badly is now im- 
material, and every Government initiative 
now is dangerous initiative. The leviathan 
states of the nuclear era are virtually stale- 
mated so far as the uses of physical power 
are concerned. The tocsin has sounded for 
total utilization of the immense resources 
and genius of the Nation's industry. 


U.S. FREE ENTERPRISE CAN DO WHAT 
GOVERNMENT CAN'T 

President Kennedy himself last February, 
before the National Industrial Conference 
Board, as much as said: “Help me.” “We 
know,” he said, “that your success and ours 
are intertwined, that you have facts and 
know-how we need. We seek the spirit of a 
full-fledged alliance.” This leaves the meth- 
odology up to free enterprise. 

American private enterprise must enlist 
the people of the world by helping them to 
acquire proprietary interests, allowing them 
practice as well as promise, reaching them 
directly and not remotely through incum- 
bent governments, which may fall tomorrow. 

COMMUNISTS WORK FROM BOTTOM 

One reason why Communists have been 
successful in the economic-political com- 
plex of emerging nations is because they 
have worked from the bottom, and by the 
time we have begun to pour in from the top, 
there is a considerable base of opposition 
55 capitalist plots, intervention, and the 
like. 

With practical emphasis on freedom in 
free enterprise, with tangible evidence of 
enterprise as a crescive value for little men, 
with demonstrable proof that free enter- 
prise demands peace for progress and there- 
fore cannot possibly espouse war, by such 
statesmanship the American businessman 
can give himself, his government and the 
underdeveloped nations greater benefits than 
all three have ever known before. 


HANNON ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question. (Hilary H. Crawford, Sr.): What 
can we do to improve our propaganda? 

Answer. Government and business to- 
gether should mobilize far more than in the 
past. The Soviet attack has from the be- 
ginning concentrated on religion and on free 
enterprise. There should be a very close 
partnership between the Government and 
free enterprise in fighting the cold war. 

Question. Radio Free Europe propaganda 
effective? 

Answer. Propaganda can only be effective 
as to foreign policy. We cannot create the 
illusion of success when success is non- 
existent. 

Question. (Edgar M. Kahn): Should press- 
radio freedom in reporting news be curbed 
in a democracy during peacetime or in a 
cold war? 

Answer. A loaded question. Answer is 
“Yes” and “No.” Recalls President Ken- 
nedy’s recent efforts to secure cooperation 
from publishers. Is a matter of judgment. 
Free press depends on a free nation—so there 
is mutual responsibility. And this is not 
peacetime—this is a cold war. 

Question. (Robert Konter): Is Russian 
fear campaign causing timidity in our for- 
eign policy? 

Answer. No—not now. We have reached 
turning point. Reverse is now going into 
effect. State Department Secretary Dean 
Rusk's speeches now are contradicting some 
of his earlier expressed views. 

Question. (Gen. B. G. Cheynoweth): 
Lenin emphasized action is true foundation 
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of good propaganda; do we not attribute too 
much importance to words unrelated to 
action? 

Answer. Yes—attribute far too much to 
words unrelated to action. We should in- 
sist upon academic courses in our university 
that teach the Communist dialectic and how 
to combat it. 


Combating Communism Effectively 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Lutheran Witness recently published 
the second in a series of articles by the 
Reverend Lambert Brose. In this ar- 
ticle, he asks, “Why Does Communism 
Appeal?” 

Because his answer is extremely in- 
teresting and informative, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article re- 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMBATING COMMUNISM EFFECTIVELY, II 
Wuy COMMUNISM ApPEALS—WuHart DOES A 
COMMUNIST Look LIKE?—THE 1961 VER- 
SION, I MEAN—LIKE SOME DIRTY, UNSHAVEN 
BUM?—A Skio-Row Tyree DERELICT? 

(By Lambert Brose) 

That’s the mental image I've had of a 
Communist all my life—the Bolshevik in the 
newspaper cartoon. But chances are I 
couldn't be more wrong. The typical Com- 
munist Party member, 1961 style, is not 
“ugly” at all. In fact, to millions of people 
in certain parts of the world he’s “beautiful,” 

COMMUNISM IS “BEAUTIFUL” 


And communism itself, the 1961 version, is 

not repulsive. Communism is very attrac- 
tive—to the natural instincts and desires of 
man. 
You'd think this would be perfectly clear 
to those who really want to fight this godless 
ideology. But it isn't. I sincerely believe 
that most Americans—and most American 
Christians—fail to see how beautiful com- 
munism is to multitudes, especially in the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 

And this, it seems to me, is one of the 
main reasons why we've been taking a sen- 
sational licking from the Marxists—in parts 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 

Until we understand the tremendous ap- 
peal communism has for many people, we 
won't fight it very effectively. 

MANY FACES 

It should be understood that statements 
in this article about communism's “beauty” 
refer only to certain aspects of Communist 
activity. Not, obviously, to the tactics of 
ruthless force used in over Eastern 
Europe and mainland China and other parts 
of the world, when millions of people lost 
their homes, when their friends and rela- 
tives were murdered. These victims will al- 
ways recognize communism for what it really 
is—ugliness at its worst. 

Moreover, communism itself has not 
changed. It will, whenever and wherever it 
can, “liquidate” those who are hopelessly in- 
doctrinated with capitalistic ideas, those 
who cannot be “educated” to the “beauty” 
of the “Communist state.” 

But communism, 1961 style, has many 
faces. Confronted with a nuclear stalemate, 
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Communists are fighting world war III in 
some parts of the world with medicine, ma- 
chinery, literature, and culture. 

For millions—especially in the “have not” 
nations—this fair face of communism has 
great appeal. 


“CREAM OF THE CROP” 


Communist Party members are beauti- 
ful.” Let's study this statement a little fur- 
ther. It helps explain why communism has 
Made such strides. 

There are some 200 million people in Rus- 
šla, Only about 1 of every 40 is a member 
of the Communist Party. 

Red China now has a population of rough- 
ly 700 million. Only about 1 of every 100,000 
is a member of the party. 

Why? Because the party wants nothing 
but the best. The cream of the crop. The 
“upper class"—ironical as it sounds in the 

work of Marxist 
unist Party members in Russia for 
example, are absolutely among the best edu- 
Cated, brilliant, dedicated people in the So- 
viet Union. If they weren't, if they didn't 
have some outstanding ability, the party 
Would never accept them as members. 
once said: “It would be a mistake 
to imagine that it is enough to adopt the 
unist formulas and conclusions of 
unist science without mastering the 
sum total of different branches of knowl- 
edge. Communism becomes an empty 
Phrase, a mere facade, and the Communist 
a mere bluffer if he has not worked over in 
Consciousness the whole inheritance of 
human knowledge.” 
COMMUNISTS ARE SMART OPERATORS 


In reality, of course, Communists are not 
Well educated or brilliant at all. They're 
the greatest of fools. “The fool hath said in 
heart, ‘there is no God, the Bible tells 
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„ But in the earthly, worldly sense they're 
among the top 5 percent of their class.” 
we are to combat communism effec- 
tively, let's get one thing straight: We're up 
ainst some of the smartest operators on 
this planet, 
BREAD 


Of greater importance is the fact that com- 
munism itself is most appealing to millions. 
There are two reasons for this. First: 
people on earth today, 
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of our fellow human beings rarely 
hat it means to be without the gnaw- 
of hunger. 

ese people the Communist offer— 
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„hungry people do not ask where 
is coming from. All they want is 
those awful pangs of hunger. 

talking about bread in the wider 
course. Bread. Rice. Milk. Cloth- 
A roof overhead. A plot of 
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tee be sure, the Western World, especially 
Christians, also give bread to the hun- 
et Lutheran World Relief and other 

urch and private agencies are doing an 


Outstanding job. 


THOSE GREAT HUMANITARIANS 
But the Communists offer bread in a still 
Wider sense 


ram Most of the nations of Asia, Africa, and 
tin America there are only two classes of 
People: the extremely rich and the extremely 
Poor. There are no middle classes, 
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chains. We'll help you. We'll give you guns 
and planes to revolt against the rich. We'll 
redistribute this wealth. We'll give you a 
plot of ground for your very own.” 

To the poor, wretches of the 
world, such a generous offer looks simply 
beautiful. 

Only later on do most of them find out 
they’ve been duped, that they themselves 
have not become owners of the land, that 
the Communist state has taken over, that 
they are merely slaves. 

Then, of course, Communists and com- 
munism become repulsive. Then commu- 
nism shows up for what it really is—a bestial 
teaching of the devil, leading people into 
slavery and hell. But by then it’s usually 
too late. 


HAVEN'T READ ABOUT STALIN 


You see, most of these unfortunate people 
haven't read how Stalin laid the foundations 
of Russia's booming industry by exploiting 
the peasants of the US.S.R.—killing millions 
of them in the process via the starvation 
route. 

They haven't read how Mao is doing the 
same thing in Red China today. On a much 
larger scale. 

They haven't read or heard much about 
these things. Because in these faraway 
places Communist propaganda is outgun- 
ning the West decisively. 

NOT PREPARED FOR INDEPENDENCE 


To people whose stomachs cry out so loud 
they can't hear anything else the Com- 
munist promise of bread is beautiful indeed. 

Add to that these facts: The people of the 
newly emerging nations are intensely na- 
tionalistic. The Communists capitalize on 
this drive. 

Some colonial powers have not prepared 
their former territories for self-government 
or for economic independence. Thé Com- 
munists quickly fill the vacuum, pouring in 
political advisers, technicians, teachers. 
They ship in goods produced cheaply under 
dictator methods for political purposes. 

It isn’t hard to see why communism has 
such great appeal to newly emerging govern- 
ments and their peoples. 

WHAT COMMUNISM TEACHES 


Second: The theory of communism ap- 
peals strongly to the natural mind of man. 

This is what communism teaches: 

As it is in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
so all human society is composed, to a greater 
or lesser degree, of two classes of people: 
those who own the means of production, 
possessing great wealth; and those who do 
the monotonous, hard, physical labor in- 
volved in production—but do not receive 
much of the fruits of their labor. 

In many parts of the world this distinc- 
tion holds true to a greater degree. In 
North America, Europe, Australia, and sev- 
eral other areas, however, it's true to'a far 
lesser degree. (To observers who note how 
millions of people—even a few in the lower 
income brackets—own stocks in the United 
States, this “two classes” theory doesn't hold 
much water at all. But in about two-thirds 
of the world it does.) 


“CAPITALISM WILL FALL” 


Now, say the Communists, we shall work 
for the day when there will no longer be 
the owners who possess—and the laborers 
who do not possess. We shall work for the 
day when all of us will share the world’s 
goods—more or less equally. “To each ac- 
cording to his needs, and from each accord- 
ing to his ability.” 

The history of mankind, say the Commu- 
nists, is a record of constant conflict. Out 
of this struggle—by means of revolution— 
new forms of society continually develop. 
Capitalism and communism will fight it out 
until some day capitalism will be defeated. 
Just as feudalism gave way to capitalism, 
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capitalism ultimately, through a series of 
gradations, will give way to communism. 
It's absolutely inevitable, they say. It 
can’t miss. 

The Communist Manifesto does not argue, 
for example, that these changes ought to 
occur. Marx continually stresses the fact 
that they will occur. Communism teaches 
that its eventual triumph is as certain as 
death and taxes. 

BLUEPRINT FOR UTOPIA 

And communism has very specific infor- 
mation and blueprints for man to use in 
achieving this utopia, 

A Communist is taught, for example, that 
utopia will be won through the use of many 
methods: war, peace, economic penetration, 
subversion, occasional collaboration with the 
enemy, murder, foreign aid, propaganda, psy- 
chology—even a posed, temporary tolerance 
of religion, where this may be helpful to 
the cause. 

And the party member receives rigorous 
training in how to utilize this great variety 
of weapons. 

Communism’s blueprints are wrong, of 
course, but they sound plausible. And 80 
often the natural mind of man is im- 
pressed by a logical presentation, by the 
outward form of something rather than by 
its contents. He likes everything neatly laid 
out for him. He doesn't like to think too 
much. Communism does his thinking for 
him. Communism explains everything. 

Do you begin to see something of the great 
appeal of communism? 

I myself—a man—a woman—together with 
other men and women Can achieve this para- 
dise I can do something worthwhile in this 
humdrum life. I'm working for a tremendous 
goal. Not for pie in the sky, as Commu- 
nists like to call it sarcastically. But for a 
world in which every person will have enough 
of this world’s goods to live comfortably— 
or at least not starve. 

ULTIMATE IN WORK RIGHTEOUSNESS 


This is the ultimate in salvation by works. 
This is what natural man wants. 

After all, the Christian doctrine does not 
appeal to natural man, man as he is before 
the Holy Spirit regenerates him. Salvation 
by grace alone, by the cross of Christ, is 
foolishness, says the Bible—to those who are 
not Christians. 

Man as he is by birth, man in his sinful 
state, wants to be self-made in every way, 
also spiritually. He wants to be known as a 
man who pays his own way. 

' APPEALS TO Max's IDEALISM 


Christianity is beautiful to man only when 
the Holy Spirit, working through the Word, 
has changed his natural heart and has made 
the love of Christ appealing to him. Then 
it is the most beautiful of all doctrines. 

But to unregenerate man a salvation given 
full and free as an act of divine grace alone 
is abhorrent and ridiculous. 

Communism, however, is something else 
again—an ideology whereby man through 
his own efforts can change the world. 
That's beautiful. That appeals to his ideal- 
ism. That challenges him. 


THERE IS NO GOD 


Above all, how beautiful to natural man 
is this basic teaching of communism: There 
is no God. Along with political independ- 
ence communism offers independence from 


soul. No life after death. Nothing at all 
supernatural. 

Under communism man is not accounta- 
ble for his sins. And, of course, there is no 
morality—not in the sense that we speak of 
morality. If lying will help bring about 
this perfect world of the classless society, 
lying becomes good. If robbery and murder 
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and subversion will help—even these become 
moral. 
OPIATE OF THE MASSES 

A supernatural God? Not for a Commu- 
nist. Religion is the opiate of the people, 
the gin fizz of the masses. He—man—is 
god. At least so he tells himself. 

And because the church teaches there is a 
God, the church must be “purged.” 

CHURCH SERVICES IN RUSSIA? 

Let us not be taken in by what we hear 
about the existence of Christian churches 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. For 
propaganda purposes, Communists some- 
times allow some churches to function— 
after a fashion. A case in point is the much- 
publicized Baptist church in Moscow. This 
number of congregations allowed to conduct 
services varies in different countries accord- 
ing to the expediency of the moment. 
Whenever it suits their purposes, Commu- 
nists will pose as being tolerant of religion. 

J. EDGAR HOOVER'S WARNING 

Calling attention to this tactic, J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the FBI, quotes a Commu- 
nist writer as stating: “The people’s state 
holds that the question of religious belief 
is a private matter; belief or nonbelief in 
religion relates to the personal freedom of 
an individual.” 

But, as Mr. Hoover warns, let’s not be 
fooled. The campaign against the Christian 
religion is unrelenting. The pressures—sub- 
tle or not so subtle—on people who try to 
live their religion are tremendous. 

“Question 7,” the Lutheran Film Associ- 
ates, Inc., production, a documented motion 
picture describing how difficult it is to be 
a practicing Christlan in East Germany, 
bears eloquent testimony to these pressures. 

The Christian church—as an effective in- 
fluence in men’s lives—must eventually be 
destroyed. “We shall remain the atheists 
that we have always been,” said Khrushchev. 


“NOT THROUGH EVERY MUDHOLE” 


It isn’t necessary for a Christian to have 
an extensive and profound knowledge of the 
teachings of Communist theorists—Marx, 
Lenin, Engels, and others—to combat their 
atheistic ideas effectively. 

As it is with all other sin, so it is with 
communism. One of our profes- 
sors used to say in regard to sin, “You don't 
have to wade through every mud hole in the 
neighborhood to know that it’s dirty.” 

However, a Christian certainly ought to 
make the effort to know as much as he can 


about this “disease” so that his opposition 


will not merely consist in spouting ineffec- 
tive anti-Communist slogans. A Christian 
must be able to do something that really 
counts in the fight against this terrible 
menace to mankind. 

BEWARE OF THE MAILS 


In connection with the final article in this 
series we shall publish a bibliography. 
Meanwhile, a word of caution: Beware of the 
literature on communism that comes to you 
through the mail. Beware of it as you would 
of taking all the medicines advertised 
through the mail, without consulting your 
doctor. Some of those medicines could kill 


you. 

Just because a pamphlet or book is anti- 
Communist doesn't mean that it’s good. 
Hitler, too, was anti-Communist—most of 
the time. 

Arbitrarily being against everything the 
Communists stand for can do great harm, 
because Christians—and believers in repub- 
licanism and democracy and capitailsm— 
also stand for some of the same things the 
Communists stand for. 

For example, as we have tried to show in 
this and the article, Christians, 
capitalists, and Communists sometimes use 
seemingly identical methods in to 
build their totally different worlds: feeding 
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the hungry, educating the illiterate, and 
healing the sick. 


ideology, so menacing to us all. 
Thus it only furthers the Communist cause. 


International Relations Between United 
States and Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
realize that our Nation has been the envy 
of the world and that envy in interna- 
tional feelings often results in intem- 
perate opinions and actions on the part 
of nations which should exercise better 
judgment. 

The slow but steady deterioration in 
United States-Canadian relations has 
been almost entirely the responsibility 
of misguided activities by Canadian of- 
ficials and deliberate acts of distortion 
in presenting to their public the relation- 
ship of the United States to their domes- 
tic economy and their international 
trade problems. Much too rarely has the 
contribution of American capital and 
American enterprises and individuals to 
the steady growth of the Canadian econ- 
omy been emphasized and appreciated 
by the leaders north of the border. 

Mr. Speaker, a most timely comment 
on the latest Canadian activities ap- 
peared in the August 26 edition of Chi- 
cago’s American in the column by George 
Sokolsky. In view of the penetrating 
nature of this article, I wish to insert it 
into the Recorp at this point: 

Canapa Woos Cupa, Spires Us 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The Canadian airlift to Cuba makes no 
sense. The business is not large enough to 
justify the inevitable loss of American 
friendship. To most Americans, it looks 
like spite. The Cubans are taking every 
advantage of the Canadians because they as- 
sume the Canadians are greedy and willing 
to make any sacrifice to get business. The 
best example is the use of Cuban-hired Cana- 
dian planes rather than shipping on Cana- 
dian freight planes, 

I quote an instance from the Financial 
Post of Toronto: 

“One airline—World-Wide Airways of Mon- 
treal—holds an air transport board license 
to airlift freight from Canada to Cuba. 

“Company complains it’s not getting any 
business, and a DC-4 sits idle at Montreal 
Airport. 

“Another airline—International Airfreight- 
ers of Edmonton—bought a North Star plane 
from Trans-Canada Airlines in May, assem- 
bled Canadian airmen, and ‘dry leased’ the 
plane and crew to Cubana (the Cuban air- 
line). 

“This company has been moving prac- 
tically all of the Canadian air cargo to and 
from Cuba, and the owners say they are 
making money.” 

BASIC COMMUNIST ASSUMPTION 


What the Canadian expected of the Cubans 
is hard to say. Cuba is a Communist state 
and, like all Communists, assumes that cap- 
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italists will do anything to get income; that 
capitalists have no honor or patriotism; that 
all that Is necessary is to hold a carrot in 
front of a capitalist and he rushes forward 
even into a cesspool. 

The Air Industries and Transport Asso- 
ciation of Canada has urged the Canadian 
Government to “act immediately to with- 
draw permission for further Cuban flights 
until such time as the Cuban Government 
agrees to live up to a firm understanding.” 

The Canadians thought they had a 50-50 
deal with the Cubans but now discover they 
have been done in. There are always selfish 
businessmen who adopt the attitude that a 
sale is a sale—no matter to whom or what 
for. They are like some American companies 
who situate branches in European countries 
so that they can sell to Russia, in absolute 
betrayal of their own country. Last Sunday, 
1,500 American boys risked their lives by rid- 
ing into West Berlin along a 110 mile lane of 
peril; they might have been shot down by 
steel manufactured by American-owned 
plants situated in European countries. 

GOOD RULE, UNLESS IT KILLS You 

The Cubans, being Marxists, count on this 
attitude on the part of Canadian sellers: Sell 
anything to any buyer. It is a good rule un- 
less the buyer turns around to kill the seller. 

No American can develop much sympathy 
for any Canadian who loses by his trading 
with Cuba. The Canadians went into the 
Cuban market with the intention of cap- 
turing a new market even if to do so meant 
to hurt the United States, its close and long- 
time friend. Suffering from false pride and 
petty nationalism, there are those in Canada 
who believe that it does not matter that 
they damage United States-Canada relations; 
that the United States will take anything 
that comes along. 

The truth is that the American people are 
weary of being abused by countries which 
depend upon American capital for their de- 
velopment and the American market for 
their trade. 


Mr. Sokolsky, writing in the August 
28 issue of Chicago’s American, dis- 
cusses another subject of immediate im- 
portance to us; namely, the policymak- 
ing operations within our administra- 
tion, and more specifically, the State 
Department. I wish to insert the ar- 
ticle into the Record at this point: 

REMOVE Poticy BLUNDERERS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Politicians play little games that often 
involve costly irretrievable errors. Some 
are not understandable, such as the estab- 
lishment of the American Zone of West Ber- 
lin inside East Germany—110 miles inside 
without a corridor. If there was to be a 
divided Berlin, each sector should have had 
a corridor, By agreement, Berlin was di- 
vided into American, British, French, and 
Russian sectors. The Western countries 
united and the people of West Berlin elected 
& government of their own, headed by Mayor 
Willy Brandt. 

Russia declined to join in this renationali- 
zation of Berlin, and established East Ger- 
many as a separate area, controlled by the 
Soviet Union. This was a violation of all 
agreements, but Russia has maintained 
there are two Germanys, that there will re- 
main two, and that Berlin actually is within 
the Soviet Zone, in East Germany, There- 
fore the Western Powers, who may be there 
legally, are there irrationally. 

KENNEDY CHALLENGED RUSS VIEW 

Khrushchey makes this point now. He 
holds that after 16 years, a settlement must 
be reached that makes sense from the Rus- 
sian standpoint. President Kennedy has 
challenged the Russian point of view in the 
most practical manner possible, by sending 
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into Berlin and by sending Vice Presi- 
dent Jounson there. 

The initial error undoubtedly was made by 
President Truman, Prime Ministers Church- 
il and Attlee, and the American and British 
Chiefs of staff who accepted the Russian 
formula, It was unsound when adopted and 
is unsound now. 

This kind of historical error not only was 
Made as regards Berlin but also as regards 
China. I have been reading Robert Morris’ 
remarkable book, “No Wonder We Are Los- 
ing,” in which he gives the details of his 
Services as a counsel for congressional com- 
mittees. 

TELLS RED AGENTS’ ACTIVITIES 


He establishes beyond question the activ- 
ities of Russian agents and spies within the 
State Department and White House. He de- 
Scribes carefully what we now call, to avoid 
libel, “Russian-oriented” persons who played 
an enormous role in the development of 

can policy toward Red China. 

A final example of error and carelessness is 
to be found in the entire Cuban mess, in- 
Sluding the amateurish and abortive in- 
vasion. 

This country will have to take a sterner 
attitude toward experts who make mistakes. 


A Kind Word for a Much Maligned 
Species 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS, Mr. Speaker, kicking 
Congressmen around has been a favorite 
American sport since- colonial days. 
However, once in a great while one of 
the Nation’s leaders will say a few kind 
Words about us Members and the work 
We do. The September 1, 1961, issue of 
Forbes magazine carries one of the most 
Perceptive pieces that I have ever read 

our defense. 

It is written by the magazine's pub- 

er and editor in chief, Malcolm S. 
Forbes, himself a man of great experi- 
ence and solid accomplishment in the 
field of government. Under unanimous 
Consent, I include his article in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD: 

A Kinp Worp ror A MUCH MALIGNED SPECTES 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 
Along with mothers-in-law, Congressmen 
are America’s favorite whipping boys. As the 
t session pushes toward adjournment, 
3 3 of gripes against 8 
s froni a thousand typewriters and a 
thousand rostrums. 

Take this matter of winding up the cur- 
Tent session. There are those who have de- 
manded that Congress stay in session until 
età pet legislation has been passed. Oth- 

insist that it would be sheer folly for 
— to adjourn during the Berlin crisis. 
nwo. of the most vocal of these “stay- 
wh ashington“ groups are the very ones 
Aven gripe when their Congressman is un- 
bee for local ribbon-cuttings and com- 

that “the only time we ever see you 

nd is at election time.“ So it goes. 
the matter of adjournment, as in most 

be er matters, the Congressman is likely to 
doen 11. he does and damned if he 
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At the risk of being shot at as un-Ameri- 
can during this open season on our lawmak- 
ers, I'd like to defend the much-maligned 
Congressmen. Yes, all of them. Even that 
handful who are so benighted and willful as 
to fail to see things my way. - 

I'll defend, for example, the mail-weighers. 
This group, much scorned by high-minded 
do-gooders, actually performs a rather use- 
ful function in our society. The mail-watch- 
ers, those sensitive souls, have but one con- 
viction: The importance of their own re- 
election. About burning issues, expect no 
firm expressions of opinions from them. To 
do may be to die if they decide to reason 
why on a legislative hot potato. They weigh, 
not the issue, but the mail. 

Perhaps this type of Congressman is not 
actly a social scientist’s idea of what the 
Founding Fathers had in mind for Congress. 
But the stubborn fact is that they perform 
a valuable function all the same. No scien- 
tist has yet devised a seismograph more sen- 
sitive than a Congressman holding up a wet 
finger into the political winds. No rhap- 
sodic rhetoric about ideals or visions of sugar 
plums will garner their vote—unless it looks 
like most of the “folks back home“ have been 
moved too—and first. In short, the mail- 
watcher, however timid his character, plays 
a rather important part in making represent- 
ative government really representative. 

In further defense of our legislative branch, 
I'd like to mention an even larger group. 
This sizable majority of representatives 
spends month after month trying to figure 
out what they think may be best for the 
country by the way of a new law or no new 
law. These misguided fellows aren't oblig- 
ing to accept my opinion—sometimes not 
even yours. They've even indicated our per- 
sonnel opinion may be selfishly motivated, 
that there may be two sides to the issue. 
There fellows may even listen to those who 
disagree with us. 

So they go on and do all sorts of foolish 
things for a good many hours after any sensi- 
ble man has gone home from work. They 
hold committee hearings, public, and pri- 
vate. They pass hours listening to visiting 
constituents. They even seem to spend a 
lot of time answering their mail and looking 
into, first hand, some of the operations of 
Government for which the committees they 
belong to are responsible. 

Taking into account all three categories 
of Congressmen—the stubborn, the seismog- 
raphers, and the bunch we were just talking 
about— it is sort of a wonder anything good 
gets done by them. Yet it does. That's why 
I wanted to take time out from the good 
old American sport of Congressmen-sniping 
to say a word on behalf of our lawmakers. 


Pay Increases for Postal Workers 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill which will amend the 
law relating to longevity step increases 
for postal workers. This bill is a com- 
panion measure to legislation previously 
introduced by other Members of Con- 
gress in the House and the Senate. 

Over the years it has been the intent 
of the Congress to eliminate some of the 
discrimination against postal employees, 
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and this bill will give them benefits com- 
parable to those now enjoyed under the 
Classification Act by other Federal em- 
ployees. 

Under the law now in effect regular 
civil service employees receive longevity 
increases after 10, 13, and 16 years’ serv- 
ice in the same grade. However, as a 
result of the antiquated law affecting 
postal employees they receive such in- 
creases only after 13, 18, and 25 years’ 
service in grade. 

The approval of this legislation will 
bring the benefits of postal employees 
more in line with those accorded other 
employees of the Federal Government, 
and will correct an inequity which has 
been in existence far too long. 

The Senate has already acted on sim- 
ilar legislation, having passed S. 1459 on 
July 17; and I am very pleased to see 
that our Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service had referred the legisla- 
tion to the Subcommittee on Postal Op- 
erations, which held hearings on the 
same yesterday. I am hopeful that 
prompt and favorable consideration of 
ae bill can be completed in the near 

uture. 


Needed: A Broader Agricultural 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, in 
these days when the competition to en- 
ter college is so keen, it is remarkable 
to learn that enrollment in one vital 
sector of education is falling off. Only 
about half as many agricultural degrees 
were granted in 1958 as in 1950, and the 
trend apparently is continuing. At the 
same time, agriculture and businesses 
directly related to agriculture offer 
15,000 new jobs per year. 

The summer issue of Corn, a quarterly 
published by Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, Inc., succinctly reviews this 
problem. The article deals with the 
agribusiness symposium held last spring 
in which nearly 100 representatives of 
land-grant colleges, industry, and the 
agricultural press met to diagnose the 
illness of agricultural education and to 
prescribe a cure. The symposium, spon- 
sored by the Foundation for American 
Agriculture, promises to have far- 


reaching effects. 


Because of the significance of the ar- 
ticle, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

NEEDED: A BROADER AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

More than three centuries after the soil 
of this continent was first tilled by the white 
settlers, and 99 years after the establishment 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
ancient simple business of farming has be- 
come big industry, its gears meshing with 
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those of virtually every other industry in 
the Nation. 

There is a word, “agribusiness,” familiar to 
some people though still strange to many, 
which expresses this farm-industry inter- 
lock. This concept of agribusiness, as an 
extension of the traditional meaning of 
agriculture, is essential to the subject of 
this report. 

Factors contributing to this metamor- 
phosis of farming are familiar history. The 
vast upsurge of population brought a paral- 
lel increase in the need for food and fiber. 
New knowledge of chemistry and engineer- 
ing, growing out of the so-called industrial 
revolution of 1850-1950, was applied to 
agriculture, and where 1 bushel of corn or 
wheat once grew, 3 or 4 grow today. Indeed, 
since 1950, one of our great agricultural 
problems has been overabundance, surpluses 
so huge that extraordinary measures have 
been instituted to reduce them. 

It is doubtless a technologic triumph that 
this tremendously swollen output of farm 
crops is the work of fewer farms and farm- 
ers. In 1860, about 80 percent of the entire 
U.S. labor force was tilling the soil. In other 
words, 8 men fed and clothed 10—them- 
selves and 2 others. What the other two did 
is of litle concern to us, but almost cer- 
tainly they were in some line of business 
that directly or obliquely touched agricul- 
ture. They didn't think of it as “agribusi- 
ness,” but likely that is what it was. 

By 1860, the segment of the population 
engaged in farming had dropped to 59 per- 
cent, and by 1910 to 35 percent. In 1930 the 
figure was 25 percent, and by 1959 only 12 
percent of the total U.S. working force was 
producing all the food and fiber we needed, 
plus towering surpluses of corn, wheat and 
other crops. Instead of 8 men feeding and 
clothing 10, 12 men were now performing 
these vital services for 100, with plenty to 
spare. 

P This huge industry which is modern agri- 
culture grosses nearly $34 billion a year. 
Chiefly responsible for this production are 
about one million so-called “commercial” 
farms which account for somewhat more 
than 90 percent of our agricultural output. 
These one million farms have an estimated 
average investment of about $100,000, an 
annual gross income of over $30,000, and a 
net income of $10,000. On some of the big 
ultramodern farming plants, employing a 
degree of automation equal to that in many 
industries, these averages for investment, 
annual gross and net, are multiplied several 
times. 

Then superimpose upon this vast design 
the new concept of agriculture in all its 
relations to industry. This is agribusiness, 
defined as “the sum total of all the opera- 
tions involved in producing a farm com- 
modity and getting it to the ultimate con- 
sumer in its final form.” A simple defini- 
tion, yet its implications are virtually 
boundless. It encompasses the processing of 
farm commodities into hundreds of food and 
nonfood products, and the marketing of 
same. It entails the production and sale 
of basic farm supplies: machinery, feed, 
seed, fertilizer, chemicals, farm building 
materials, and all else that today’s agricul- 
tural plant needs to stay in business and 
make a profit. Even banking and insur- 
ance, as they relate to farm financing and 
farm protection, come under the aegis of 
agribusiness. 

In all its ramifications, agribusiness is said 
to be a $100 billion industry, employing 35 
percent of the Nation's labor force. As such, 
agribusiness offers 15,000 skilled jobs a year. 

You would suppose that an agrico-indus- 
try complex of these dimensions would at- 
tract youth, particularly farm youth who 
have the background, the heritage, the tradi- 
tion of agriculture in their blood. Consid- 
ering the opportunity, and the availability 
of education, with a land-grant college in 
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every State, you might even expect that the 
country boys and city boys too would be 
amming the entrance gates of every insti- 
tution that teaches agriculture. 

On the contrary, as someone once said of 
a Broadway play, they are staying away in 
Groves. In 1948, according to the Stanford 
Research Institute, 391,656 students were 
enrolled in our land-grant colleges. Of 
these, 45,853, or 11.7 percent, were taking 
agricultural courses. In 1959, total land- 
grant college enrollment had climbed a little 
to 411,437, but numbers of ag students had 
dropped to 31,722, or 7.7 percent. Agricul- 
tural degrees granted in 1950 numbered 
10,908; in 1958 (latest year of record) the 
total of 5,525 agricultural degrees was barely 
one-half of the figure 8 years previously. 
Among total college enrollment in the United 
States today, the agricultural colleges can 
claim only 1.5 percent. 

In the face of agribusiness's annual 15,- 
000-job demand, the agricultural colleges are 
currently graduating about enough to fill 
one-third of the potential. If this trend 
continues, the ag colleges will be graduating 
only 3,000 by 1970, or enough to fill one-fifth 
of the agribusiness positions that will be 
crying for trained men. 

Accompanying this decline in numbers 
there is evidence that the ag students’ aver- 
age ability is below that of students in other 
fields, Among nearly 500,000 male college 
students taking the Army general classifi- 
cation test, both the entering freshmen and 
graduating seniors in agriculture were next 
to the lowest among groups which included 
business, economics, education, engineering, 
history, the humanities and arts, law, natural 
sciences, psychology, and social sciences. 

Other investigations, on more limited 
bases in various parts of the country, tend 
to confirm the findings of the Army general 
classification test. 


IS AGRICULTURE BEING SOLD SHORT TO YOUTH? 


What's behind this apparent disinterest of 
young men, particularly the brightest young 
men, in careers in agriculture and its re- 
lated industries? Is agricultural education 
falling behind its obligation, failing to rec- 
ognize its modern challenge? 

This question is currently of deep concern 
to educators and to business firms which 
process farm crops or manufacture the vital 
materials of modern farming. These indus- 
tries desperately need chemists, engineers, 
food technologists, economists, salesmen, and 
marketing experts: Particularly they need 
those who have, underlying their specialty, 
an agricultural background. Only the ag 
colleges can supply that essential thing. 

The ag colleces are teaching agriculture 
but, in the view of the agribusiness firms, few 
of them are teaching all the rest that is 
integral to and inseparable from agriculture 
today. The combination, the nice balance 
that agribusiness needs, is difficult to find. 

So agribusiness goes elsewhere for its man- 
power—to the engineering, polytechnic, and 
business schools, to the non-ag courses of the 
State universities, and even to the liberal 
arts colleges. 

Last spring, at the Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, nearly 100 representa- 
tives of land-grant colleges, industry, and 
the agricultural press, held a 3-day agribusi- 
ness symposium, under the sponsorship of 
the Foundation for American Agriculture, 
to diagnose the illness of agricultural edu- 
cation and to prescribe a cure. 

This meeting, the first large-scale forum 
of its kind, served to crystallize a good deal 
of thinking on the part of industrial leaders 
and educators. Those gaps in agricultural 
teaching which now seem obvious to many 


were first several years ago, not 
by industry but by the universities them- 
selves, members of the agricul- 


Grant Colleges. The East Lansing meeting 
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was a direct outgrowth of the initial vision 
of these men. 

Many at this conference felt strongly that 
agriculture is being sold short to youth, that 
young men are being discouraged from agri- 
cultural careers by their families and their 
high school vocational advisers. If the 
image of agriculture has been bright in the 
past it is decidedly tarnished now in the 
youthful eye and in the minds of those who 
counsel the young on their careers and who 
fail to scent the infinite opportunity implicit 
in today’s agricultural revolution. 

Parents who have never farmed think of 
agriculture in terms that were obsolete dec- 
ades ago—as a dull, laborious business lack- 
ing most of the cultural amenities, a career 
in which a man dedicates himself to a life- 
long wrestling match with intractable soil 
and stubborn livestock, gets manure on his 
shoes, and earns less in a year than he could 
earn as a bank clerk. 

Even the parents who have farmed all their 
lives may present to their sons a dismal pic- 
ture of agriculture as a calling. Those who 
have not succeeded, because of too little 
capital or land or knowledge, certainly can- 
not be shining examples of the promise of 
the farm life. 

In too many high schools, as the critics see 
it, the vocational-agriculture, course is a 
refuge for the lazy and dull, a comfortable 
escape from the sterner threats of the lan- 
guages and higher mathematics. Other sub- 
jects are glamorized for youth; agriculture is 
held to be a plodding, hayseed enterprise, 
unlikely to provide enviable income or social 
position. Kids who are excited by the 
“status symbols” they believe to be attain- 
able in business or science see little promise 
of such rewards in agriculture. 

At the East Lansing meeting no group was 
above criticism—by itself or by others—for 
failing to present agriculture to youth as a 
dynamic and rewarding profession. 

One spokesman noted that the Federal 
Government itself acts as if it were ignorant 
of the need to inspire farm youth to stay on 
the farm, or to seek careers in the many 
businesses which deal directly with the farm. 
The Bureau of the Census publishes a dis- 
couragingly low average per capita income 
for farmworkers 14 years old and over, and 
those who read this sort of statistic decide 
that almost any other enterprise is more 
promising. What the Bureau doesn't say is 
that all so-called farms are included in this 
dismal average. A farm, in the Bureau's 
1959 lexicon, can be any rural or suburban 
venture that cultivates less than 10 acres 
and sells $250 worth of produce a year. If 
it’s 10 acres or more, the yearly sales need be 
only $50, as if mere acreage, not the yield 
therefrom, constitutes a farm. What the 
Government statisticians should emphasize 
to the upcoming generation of farmers and 
agribusiness technicians is that 1 million 
family farms net close to $10,000 each, annu- 
ally, and offer a comparable market for the 
products of industry. 

Even among industry—the ‘business 
firms—there is a broad area Sre iaria 
to the need for expansion of curriculums in 
agricultural courses, despite an acute aware- 
ness of this need on the part of a few agri- 
business leaders. Some spokesmen for the 
colleges, at the East Lansing conference, 
felt that industry has not made known just 
what it expects in ag-college graduates, and 
should be more specific in citing its carèer 
opportunities. This bouquet was handed 
back to the colleges by an industry repre- 
sentative who urged that the colleges make 
greater efforts to learn the requirements of 
agribusiness. He further suggested that an 
industry committee to counsel the agricul- 
tural colleges on curricula would help at- 
tain this end. 

Other proposals included periodic in- 
dustry-college seminars, ind 
scholarships for ag students, and one-the- 
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Job training in industry for superior under- 
Graduates. 

Generally, it was felt that agricultural- 
College curriculums should be broadened to 
Utilize the full resources of the university, 
including colleges of business, engineering, 
and the liberal arts. A serious imbalance was 
Seen in the fact that while all educational 
facilities are in short supply, and many uni- 
versities cannot accept more than a small 
fraction of their applicants, agricultural- 
education facilities are not being fully 
Utilized 


There was unanimous agreement on the 
need to attract youth to farming and agri- 
ess careers at the high-school stage of 
their education. While the 4-H Clubs rec- 
Ognize the importance of acquainting youth 
With the “total agricultural enterprise,” high 
Schools are manifesting widespread igno- 
rance of the career opportunities. Tradi- 
y, most ag-college students have come 
from the rural high schools, hence it is par- 
ticularly important that the city schools 
oe what the agricultural colleges can 
er, 

The sort of curriculums that agribusiness 
Wants would benefit equally the student 
Who intends to farm. Mere production, in 

as in business, is held to be an ob- 
Solete ideal. Formerly industry made what 
it could out of its raw materials and sold 
the resulting products for whatever they 
Would bring in the markets open to them. 
y, industry thinks first of potential new 
Markets which a new product might supply. 
If the market analysis warrants, the new 
Product is made. Agriculture should do just 
that, indeed has done so many times. The 
of genetics is back of many strains 
or corn, wheat, and other crops that were 
Own a generation ago. Research in ani- 
mal and poultry nutrition and husbandry 
has, in effect, created markets for improved 
livestock and poultry products. Modern 
farming is in itself big business, demanding 
& high order of skill in the chemistry and 
of crop production, and the eco- 
nomics of marketing and 
ARE WE BLUNTING OUR BEST COLD-WAR 
WEAPON? 


Here and there in this discussion you can 
hear notes of alarm for America’s continued 
World leadership in agriculture. Our su- 
he in this field, long acknowledged, is 

ld by some to be jeopardized. Russia may 
ahead of us in satellite technology and 
the “probing, but she is far behind us in 
Reo business of producing food and 

While the Communist world is fighting a 
desperate agricultural shortage, our greatest 
2 Problem is how to control a super- 
ts ce of crops. The attempt has cost 
pea en $20 billion in the last 20 years, yet 

Communists would gladly swap their own 
5 headache for ours. 
business points out that U.S. industry 
can be largely credited for our world-beating 
— Industry manufacturers the 
ls of farm- crop production, supports mil- 
ons of dollars worth of basic research in 
ketteulture annually, and affords huge mar- 
nee for the harvested crops. Russia does 
t yet have equally broad markets for her 
arm commodities or comparable ability to 
Prod luce the essential materials of modern 


donmerica’s knowledge of agriculture is a 
bly potent weapon because it can be im- 
to the underdeveloped and underfed 
Countries which are still undecided whether 
communism or the West offers the better 
Way of life, 
a Yet some thoughtful men have expressed 
fear that this keenest of our cold war 
may become blunt and rusty if 
— standards are allowed 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND AGRIBUSINESS 

“Agribusiness” is a new word, yet all that 
it expresses is almost as old as agriculture 
itself. The first tiller of the soil who bought 
a hoe, or who sold some of his harvest instead 
of consuming it all himself, was engaged in 
a primitive form of agribusiness. 

The huge complexity of the farm-industry 
relationship today, however, does seem to 
warrant a word. “Agribusiness” is a useful 
and expressive one, In the opinion of this 
writer, however, it should not be employed 
chiefly to glamorize agriculture in the youth- 
ful mind. For agriculture is still a respected 
word and a respected occupation, deserving 
the best education to be had. Indeed a 
sound agricultural education, embracing all 
the aspects of agribusiness, will prepare 
youth for many kinds of rewarding careers 
and thus attract the students who today go 
elsewhere. 

Offering these added curriculums, the tra- 
ditional institution of the agricultural col- 
lege need not become, through any distortion 
of emphasis or terminology, a college of agri- 
business. 

WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


Agriculture and the industries concerned 
with it want a review of ag-cducation capa- 
bilities. In this desire they are far from 
unique. Huge private grants have been made 
by various sources for the evaluation cf cur- 
ricula and teaching procedures in other 
fields. Engineering, for example, has bene- 
fited by a $21 million study, and the physical 
sciences have been granted nearly $9 million. 
For the study of other professions—the arts, 
law, education, social sciences, administra- 
tion, and business—various foundations have 
provided funds ranging from $330,000 to $714 
million. Agriculture, that most basic of all 
human endeavors, is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from this list. 

A program for such a study, costing ap- 
proximately half a million dollars, has been 
drawn up in detail by the Stanford Research 
Institute and submitted to a committee of 
the Division of Agriculture, American As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. 

This survey of ag-education shortcomings 
and how to start, at least, to correct them, 
was made under the direction of the Farm 
Film Foundation, the Foundation for Amer- 
ican Agriculture, the Land-Grant College 
Agribusiness Subcommittee, and a special 
Operations Committee composed of farm and 
business leaders. e 

The Agribusiness Symposium in East Lans- 
ing last March brought together for the first 
time a broad representation of agriculture 
and industry, the men who best understand 
the concept of agribusiness and its educa- 
tional needs. Out of the organized discus- 
sions at this meeting, and others of its kind 
which will follow (or perhaps out of the 
mind and heart and energy of one man or a 
few men), agricultural education should ac- 
quire whatever scope and depth it needs to 
meet the demands of the future. 


The Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


F 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by David Lawrence, 
editor and publisher of the U.S. News & 
World Report, is an excellent review of 
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the rapidly changing conditions in the 
world with particular reference to the 
present struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies. 
Tuts CHANGING WORLD 
(By David Lawrence) 


To recall what one saw here in Europe 
just after both World Wars and to review the 
mistakes made in the two reconstruction 
periods is worthwhile oniy if it indicates 
what may lie ahead today. 

For, while this is a constantly changing 
world, history repzats itself often. Things 
do not remain static, of course, because 
hundreds of millions of energetic, restless, 
intelligent individuals strive constantly to 
attain new goals. 

Each generation prides itself on its tri- 
umphs. Reading the other day a book of the 
1850's written as a diary by a New York 
lawyer, this correspondent noted the emo- 
tional enthusiasm of those times as an At- 
lantic cable was successfully laid, establish- 
ing instanteous communication for the first 
time between Europe and America, The 
event had far more practical meaning than 
an orbital flight in space has today, and it 
has had a more lasting effect to date on the 
welfare of mankind. For better and better 
communication between people is still the 
main essential of human progress. 

In retrospect, the lessons of history have 
often been ignored. We didn’t settle World 
War I equitably, and we failed in the 1920's 
to mobilize economic aid to help the Weimar 
Republic in Germany to become stable. In- 
stead, a dictatorship there took advantage of 
the economic chaos. Had we come forth in 
the 1920's with something like the Marshall 
plan, World War II might well have been 
averted. 

Then, after the Second World War, we 
failed to assure self-government to the peo- 
ples in Eastern Europe. Certainly we have 
learned the lesson that economic develop- 
ment is a prerequisite to peace and stability. 
But we haven't solved the problem of a so- 
ciety caught in the meshes of a fanatical 
ideology, as in Soviet Russia, where millions 
of human beings are prevented from enjoy- 
ing the fruits of their own labor. 

Will the group of tyrants who dominate 
the Soviet Union and control its whole life 
make the same colossal error that the ex- 
pansionists of previous decades made? Their 
threat to world peace is reminiscent of the 
passion of the Kaiser's demagogs as they 
cried out for more territory and resources 
for a rapidly gowing population. Have we 
forgotten nazism’s expansion into Austria 
and the Balkans by military force? Its 
counterpart today is international commu- 
nism on the march in every continent. 

Materialism is Its basic motive, It seeks to 
benefit the few—not the people as a whole. 
The battle in Africa is for the control of 
natural resources, including the oil of the 
Sahara. In the Middle East and in Latin 
America, rich resources are also at stake. 

The new formula for economic progress in 
Western Europe—the Common Market—on 
the other hand, gives promise of a rising 
prosperity on the European Continent. 

The reconstruction of Western Europe with 
the aid of America's funds has been a notable 
achievement. It is heartening in contrast 
with the scenes of destruction in each of 
the two World Wars. For today the streets 
are filled with automobiles—signs of a more 
rapid system of communication inside every 
country. New construction is going on 
everywhere, There is increased commerce, 
relatively little unemployment, and certainly 
more enjoyment of the recreational side of 
life. Poverty has been lessened. Street beg- 
gars are rare. There are indications of a 
better and better life. à 

What shall we say then of the war clouds 
that hover constantly over us? This is a 
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constant reminder that greed, the lust for 
political power, and the desire to control 
millions of other human beings have not 
vanished. Weapons of war grow in number 
and power, while large armies, navies, and 
air forces—offensive and defensive—train 
for the war that mankind does not want. 
It is hoped that the very destructive power 
of nuclear weapons as a means of inflicting 
incalculable damage to both sides may push 
a big war farther and farther away. 

Today peoples are better informed than 
ever before. Communication is better than 
at any time in human history. In this fact 
lies the hope of tomorrow. 

But we fail to express ourselves ade- 
quately and effectively. A babble of voices 
marks our diplomacy. Alliances are cum- 
bersome and difficult to coordinate. 

Ideals, however, are not hard to articu- 
late. For dictatorships are not invulner- 
able. The peoples under Communist 
thought control are still intelligent human 
beings who know the difference between free- 
dom and slavery. Oppression does eventu- 
ally breed revolt, and even the best-trained 
armies turn someday on their own tyran- 
nical rulers. 

The quest for life, liberty, and happiness 
is never ending. Today in Eastern Europe 
that quest is slowly but surely manifesting 
itself in widespread unrest. Simultaneous- 
ly, on the other side of the Iron Curtain, 
we are witnessing a successful realization 
of what freedom can really mean in ad- 
vaneing the economic and social well-being 
of the human race. 


Flow of Communist Propaganda Into the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
remarks of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM] and others on the 
floor of the House yesterday—pages 
16702—16708—with respect to the flow of 
Communist propaganda into the United 
States, came as a very great source of 
satisfaction to me. 


The matter to which the gentleman 
has spoken by the introduction of his bill 
which would curtail this flow, not only 
affects the future security of the United 
States but, so long as it is tolerated, re- 
flects the kind of intellectual confusion 
which militates against us by inviting 
international Communists to overreach. 
I intend, of course, to support the bill, 
but I should like to introduce into the 
Record a copy of a letter which I have 
received from Mr. John J. Minges, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Iowa’s Second Dis- 
trict, a school superintendent who under- 
stands that in the making of an Ameri- 
can, and in the making of an effective 
worker in the cause of freedom, believing 
is no less important than knowing: 

Coccon COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Coggon, Iowa, June 8, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES E. BROMWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, BROMWELL: Recently I received 

two back copies of the magazine U.S.S.R., 
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which apparently originated in the Russian 
Embassy, 1706 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

The magazine purports to be sent on a 
reciprocal agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in return for 
which we are entitled to send the Amerika 
to the Soviet Union. I don't know what 
postal arrangements were made, but it ap- 
pears to me that this is not the type of 
publication to be sent to the schools in 
the United States. It is obviously highly 
tainted with propaganda in its nature. 

Particularly offensive was the article 
which appeared in the September issue of 
the said magazine dealing with a religious 
theme which would give the American stu- 
dent the idea that Christianity or religion 
in general is a basic part of Russian life 
when, in fact, all of our intelligence reports 
indicate that the opposite is true. 

I presume that we have no way of pre- 
venting this type of literature from finding 
its way to the news stands, but I would cer- 
tainly question permitting this type of ma- 
terial to be sent to the schools in the United 
States. 

As a veteran of World War II and in the 
Korean conflict and a member of the Active 
Reserve for nearly 20 years, I feel that my 
patriotism is above reproach, and after read- 
ing several of the articles in the above-men- 
tioned magazine; I was tempted to seek 
Soviet citizenship and enjoy some of the 
benefits which they so glowingly describe. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. MINGES. 


The So-Called Hanford Powerplant Com- 
promise Is a Sham and for That Reason 
the House of Repreesntatives Should 
Stand Fast by Refusing To Accept It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as I 
am sure every Member of the House of 
Representatives realizes, the conferees 
on the AEC authorization bill met 
yesterday and decided to try to force a 
half a loaf of Hanford on the House of 
Representatives. As the minority man- 
ager on the part of the House I have 
refused to sign the conference report be- 
cause in my opinion it is still contrary 
to the instruction clearly and emphatic- 
ally given to the House conferees by a 
vote of 235 to 164 to stand firm in op- 
position to the Hanford electric generat- 
ing project. The proposal to authorize 
$58 million for the construction of one 
400,000-kilowatt unit is a feeble attempt 
to dilute the effectiveness of the position 
the House has taken on three previous 
votes. This so-called compromise—even 
with the proviso that the electric energy 
be used exclusively at the Hanford sta- 
tion—is like saying, “Let’s compromise, 
you give me half your beer and I'll give 
you half my foam.” 

We have often heard it said that half 
a loaf is better than none. But, I can 
assure you that in this situation half a 
no-good loaf to begin with is substan- 
tially worse than none. 


September 1 


Mr. Speaker, never in my many years 
of legislature experience have I seen 
such a loose treatment of facts and 
figures in an attempt to get congressional 
authorization for a project as I have seen 
in this Hanford situation. Two years of 
intensive study went into the original 
proposal to add electric generating fa- 
cilities to the new production reactor at 
Hanford. Two years were required be- 
cause several different studies with vary- 
ing assumptions had to be made before 
the proponents could come up with one 
which might barely pass the test of eco- 
nomic feasibility. In fact, the Joint 
Committee report on the original project 
stated on page 8: 

The economics of NPR (during the power 
only operation) are about break even or 
moderately favorable (depending on bases 
and assumptions). 


Therefore, it stands to reason that to 
increase the cost per kilowatt of installed 
capacity at Hanford by almost 22 per- 
cent—and that its exactly what hap- 
pens when one constructs a 400,000- 
kilowatt station for $58 million—the 
economic feasibility obviously must be 
much worse. But again, we find the as- 
sumption jugglers busily engaged in try- 
ing to find a combination of secret as- 
sumptions which might make the project 
appear feasible. It will be noted from 
the conference report that they even had 
to increase the assumed plutonium pro- 
duction campaign by 3 years to accomp- 
lish their desired ends, 

The majority conferees list four so- 
called advantages which they claim 
would accrue from the authorization of 
the single electric generator facility at 
Hanford. Let us examine these so-called 
advantages to determine whether they 
will stand up under the searching light 
of evaluation: 

1. All of the electric power produced at 
the facility will be used for national defense 
purposes at the AEC Hanford plutonium 
weapons material production installation. 


This is a true statement as far as it 
goes but it does not actually reflect what 
effect the project will have on national 
defense. At this time in our national 
history when we are engaged in a na- 
tional defense spending program, un- 
precedented in our history, it would be 
foolhardy to dissipate this effort by 
spending $58 million to produce 400,000 
kilowatts of electric power, even to be 
consumed at Hanford, which could be 
purchased more economically through 
the existing arrangements with the 
power suppliers. It is not sufficient to 
maintain that it “would be used for na- 
tional defense purposes” when it is 
clearly demonstrated that the net effect 
would be to diminish the effectiveness of 
the defense effort. 

2. Since the electric power production is 
limited to the AEC Hanford installation, the 
question of whether or not AEC would be 
in the commercial power business is com- 
pletely eliminated. 


This is one of the most blatant at- 
tempts to mislead and to confuse the 
basic issue contained in the conference 
report. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
specifically requires that power may 
be produced incidentally in research 
and development reactors or production 
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facilities. It cannot be argued that the 
addition of 400,000 kilowatts of electric 
generating capacity is incidental, but 
rather it becomes a major purpose of this 
facility. The fact remains that an equal 
amount of power which was previously 
Supplied to Hanford would be released 
into the Bonneville system to add to the 
surplus in the Pacific Northwest. 
The fact remains that this additional 
Surplus of 400,000 kilowatts would be used 
as a justification for the proposed 
Federal intertie between Bonneville and 
California as the first leg on an all- 
eral giant power grid. The fact re- 
that public power planners al- 
Teady have on the drafting board plans 
to construct other Federal powerplants 
and transmission lines to compete with 
existing power suppliers. 

Since the conference report assumes 
an 11-year plutonium production cam- 
Paign at Hanford, one may ask whether 
it is also assumed that Hanford will not 
be required for plutonium production 
after 1973. If this be the case, what 

become of the 400,000 kilowatts of 
Power in this reactor at that time? 

8. The Hanford atomic electric plant at 

400,000 kilowatts would still be the world's 
t atomic powerplant from a single re- 


It might be further stated—as was 
Pointed out during the previous debate 
on the original proposal—that this 
Would also be the world’s most ridiculous 
example of obsolete, outmoded, and ret- 

ve . There can be 
little benefit . gained either tech- 
Nologically or in world prestige by wast- 
ing critically needed taxpayers’ dollars 
to build an antique teakettle. 

There is no doubt that the United 

already enjoys the world’s leader- 
Ship in development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. We do not have 
to make ourselves appear to be foolishly 
for bigness, regardless of the 
Contribution which such bigness might 
Make in the refinement of reactor 
technology. 
a Economic studies submitted by the 
tomic Energy Commission indicate that the 
entire capital cost of the generating facility 
Will be paid for with interest in 9 years 
or dual-purpose operation. 


I have already addressed myself to 
this point in the first part of my remarks. 
For reason, I think it will be suf- 
ficient merely to reiterate that the in- 
Crease in cost per kilowatt of installed 
Capacity of almost 22 percent in this new 

would certainly have an adverse 
Aust on the economics of the proposi- 
j n which the House has three times re- 


i Mr. Speaker, the attempts of the con- 
erees to force half a Hanford loaf on the 
House of Representatives in no way 
mates the 10 compelling reasons listed 
then? separate statement attached to 
Joint Committee report on the 
AEC authorization bill and the 
Position previously taken by the House 
Representatives. Under the circum- 

, I sincerely urge my colleagues 

ta this body to rise in even greater force 
announce that they will not tolerate 
sata a complete disregard of the need for 
nomy at a time when we are already 
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involved in the most expensive defense 
effort we have ever undertaken. I feel 
it is the responsibility which every one 
of us has to our constituents and to the 
Nation to assure the most prudent and 
effective expenditure of Federal funds. 
The Hanford proposal contained in the 
conference report is indeed a question of 
waste. However, it is not a question of 
wasting steam, but a question of wasting 
more precious Federal dollars. 


School Aid Debacle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with interest that the New York Times 
in an editorial today agreed with many 
of us who took issue with the procedure 
involved in attempting to bring up an 
inadequate, hybrid education measure 
under Calendar Wednesday procedure. 
The Times editorial properly dubs the 
collapse of education legislation for pub- 
lic schools as a “tragic end to a chapter 
of legislative irresponsibility and inept 
Executive leadership.” It goes on to 
point out that “much of the burden of 
the defeat remains on those who mis- 
managed the measure,” and on “inept 
behind-the-scenes talk of compromise.” 

The editorial correctly points out that 
the use of the Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure “lost even the support of some 
honest advocates of Federal aid,” and 
noted that “The totally new bill, based 
on a distribution formula different from 
earlier measures, had to be voted on 
within 1 day, without proper study or 
debate.” 

No further comment is needed on one 
important sentence in the editorial: 

This leaves room for suspicion that some 
of those who adopted this dubious procedure 
were more interested in going through the 
motions and clearing themselves of respon- 
sibility than in having school aid enacted. 


The editorial is included in its entirety, 
as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 1, 1961] 
School Am DEBACLE 


Satisfactory Federal aid to the public 
schools, although solemnly promised in both 
the Republican and Democratic Party plat- 
forms and labeled with highest priority by 
the Kennedy administration, has been killed 
beyond hope for revival in this session of 
Congress. This is the tragic end to a chap- 
ter of legislative irresponsibility and inept 
Executive leadership. 

Inevitably, the post mortems will allocate 
the blame to everyone's political advantage. 
The fact is that the blame must be shared 
across party boundaries. The bi 
antiaid coalition, of course, did its best to 
exploit every extraneous controversy. The 
parochial school issue was welcomed by those 
who gladly use any means to obstruct aid 
to public education. 

‘But much of the burden of the defeat re- 
mains on those who mismanaged the meas- 
ure. Inept behind-the-scenes talk of com- 
promise, particularly the offer to use the 
National Defense Education Act as a vehicle 
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for backdoor aid to nonpublic schools, con- 
solidated the opposition and disheartened 
supporters. The bill that was held captive 
in the Rules Committee was sound. It was 
worth a far greater effort for rescue. It 
needed the urgency of pressure from the 
White House and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; instead it received 
offers of soft compromise. 

When the inadequate hybrid measure was. 
finally brought to the floor under the Cal- 
endar Wednesday procedure it lost even the 
support of some honest advocates of Federal 
aid. The totally new bill, based on a dis- 
tribution formula different from earlier 
measures, had to be voted on within 1 
day, without proper study or debate. This 
leaves room for suspicion that some of those 
who adopted this dubious procedure were 
more interested in going through the mo- 
tions and clearing themselves of responsibil- 
ity than in having school aid enacted. 

There remains, however, another issue of 
overriding importance. As a result of the 
political horsetrading, extension of the vital 
National Defense Education Act has not yet 
been voted. Without such extension the 
colleges will not be able to offer loans to this 
year’s high school seniors. Nor will aca- 
demic institutions be able to plan effective 
science, mathematics, language, and fellow- 
ship programs, with any assurance of con- 
tinuity. Enough damage has already been 
done through the failure to enact public 
school aid; it must not be compounded by 
failure to extend the entire NDEA before 
Congress adjourns. 


Look South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the South- 
ern Railway System in the following 
article very vividly points out the fan- 
tastic growth and development of the 
South. This article recently appeared 
“2 many nationally circulated publica- 

ons: 

How Does THE FUTURE Loox TO You? 


Your outlook on the future can well de- 
pend on where you look to see it. Especially 
is this true in these highly competitive times, 
when profits everywhere are much harder 
to come by. So, we say again to profit- 
minded businessmen—don’t despair. If you 
have set your sights on a prosperous and 
rewarding industrial future, look South now 
to find it. 

You will be in good company. Last year, 
along the lines of Southern Railway alone, 
there were 372 new industrial developments 
representing an investment of almost half 
a billion dollars—greater than any year since 
1956. Among these are industries of all 
kinds and sizes, all looking for the same 
thing—increased inplant production efficien- 
cy plus fast-growing markets nearby, to 
absorb the goods they make at a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer. 


the future in the modern South? No obli- 
gation, of course—and in complete confi- 
dence. Call or write today. 

Look ahead—look South. 

A recent US. Department of Commerce 
report shows the modern South leading the 
national rate-of-growth average in 29 of the 
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34 flelds of business activity covered. Here 
are examples: 


Dollar value added by manufacture... 120 90 
Number of manufacturing establish- 
— — E —„—-—- 35 24 
ufacturing employment 2 12 
Dollar value of manufacturing psy- 131 57 
n.. SS 
New plant and equipment expendi- 5 i 
Dollar value of retail les 65 53 
Number of retail trade establishments_ 5 1 
Dollar value of retail na mae P= enor 77 59 
Dollar value of wholesale sales 6 50 
Number of wholesale establishments. - 36 17 
holesale trade employment 23 13 
Dollar value of wholesale trade pay- 155 
n T TRESE ES 
Number of service trado establish- 
OON —— — 88 40 
Number of industrial and commercial 5 F 
Value of life insurance in force. 253 172 
117 91 
73 58 
238 158 
WO g 
Per ta income 
eee ol minerals 87 70 
Cash farm income 23 10 
The Big Prison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are concerned about the Berlin crisis 
and its effect on the peace and people 
of the world. 

In the August 28, 1961, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report an excellent article 
entitled “The Big Prison,” by David 
Lawrence appears. 

This article was brought to my atten- 
tion by a patriotic citizen and friend, 
Henry A. Spindler, of Wood-Ridge, N.J. 

Because of the universal interest in 
Berlin and Germany at this time, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE Bic Prison 
(By David Lawrence) 


Evurore.—More than 17 million persons 
were imprisoned a few days ago in East 


Germany. 

They have committed no crime. They 
have not trespassed upon any other people's 
territory. They are nevertheless confined 
within borders prescribed by their Com- 
munist masters, Armed guards patrol the 
barbed-wire and concrete barriers erected to 
prevent their leaving the big prison. 

Across a line through the city of Berlin 
are many relatives and friends whom they 
are forbidden to visit. 

Alone and unbefriended by any other na- 
tion, the East German people suffer in 
silence—unable to express their will and 
bound by the mandate of their oppressors 
not to dare to depart to other countries or 
even to other parts of their own German 
homeland. 

The world has not often witnessed in our 
times such a colossal act of cruelty. 

In these days when self-determination is 
the rallying cry of millions of persons in 
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Africa, many of them not yet fit for self- 
government, the majority of nations have 
given more than lipservice to the idea that 
colonialism should be abolished and in- 
dependence granted. 

But where are the champions of the im- 
prisoned millions in East Germany? Do the 
Afro-Asian members of the United Nations 
lift their voices in protest or demand special 
meetings of the General Assembly to seek 
justice for the 17 million prisoners—educated 
human beings who obviously deserve a 
chance to govern themselves? And what 
do we in America or our friends in Western 
Europe do about it? 

Timidly and with a mistaken belief that 
it is important not to offend Nikita Khru- 
shchev, the American Government's broad- 
casts to East Germany tell the people there 
to be calm and to do nothing to bring about 
disturbances of any kind. This is advice 
based on our own alleged self-interest. But 
it is really a form of appeasement reminis- 
cent of the days of Munich. 

Here, for instance, is an extract from an 
editorial published in the New York Times 
of August 16 and transmitted by the various 
press services to the newspapers of Europe: 

“While the Soviets seek to stir up revolu- 
tion and war against us wherever they can— 
even to the perfidy of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact—we must seek to discourage anti- 
Communist revolts in order to avert blood- 
shed and war. We must, under our prin- 
ciples, live with evil even if by doing so we 
help to stabilize tottering Communist 
regimes, as in East Germany, and perhaps 
even expose citadels of freedom, like West 
Berlin, to slow death by strangulation.” 

Does this expression by one of the leading 
newspapers of the United States represent 
the thinking of the American people today? 
Have we forgotten the ideals of yesteryears— 
the many words of sympathy we have writ- 
ten into the platforms of both of our polit- 
ical parties in decades past as we openly 
took our stand by the side of oppressed 
peoples? 

Do we really mean to remain passive now 
lest we offend the Communist? Will this not 
embolden them to take further steps—per- 
haps the next time to imprison the people of 
West Berlin, too? 

For if we are obsessed with fears and af- 
fiicted with a defeatism which makes us 
afraid even to encourage other peoples to 
seek their freedom, then the Soviet Union 
need have no concern about trespassing fur- 
ther on human rights. 

The West Germans are plainly disap- 
pointed that their Western allies have indi- 
cated their aloofness toward the problem of 
the East German people. Small wonder that 
it was deemed necessary by President Ken- 
nedy to send Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON 
to West Berlin to help bolster the morale of 
the people there. 

True enough, nobody wants to see any 
incitement to war. But wars come from tim- 
orousness, and not from resoluteness. 

The Soviet Union has committed a major 
crime in imprisoning the people of East Ger- 
many. Will the people of the West fail to 
speak up against this act of inhumanity? 

Diplomatic notes of protest are not enough. 
Throughout the United States and other 
Western countries days of mourning should 
be proclaimed as millions of freemen go to 
their churches to pray to God to give the 
East German people the strength to rise up 
against their captors and emerge from their 
enslavement. 

Demonstrations in all parts of the world 
should be held immediately so that there can 
be recorded the protest of a shocked human- 
ity. 

For communism, which boasts of its 
prowess in science and pledges great achieve- 
ments in economic fields, reveals its true 
character as it denies human beings their 
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freedom and their individual liberties. 

The verdict of the world must be regis- 
tered, and the United States should take the 
lead in denouncing the unjustified imprison- 
ment of 17 million human beings behind the 
walls of imperialistic communism, 


The European Common Market Challenge 
to the United States: Christian Science 
Monitor Comments on Analysis of 
Congressman Henry S. Reuss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record an excellent article in the August 
30, 1961, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor concerning the challenge of the 
European Common Market as a new 
monetary power in the world today. 

The article contains an exceptionally 
interesting analysis of the views of our 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin, concern- 
ing the present monetary balance in the 
free world. 

The article follows: 

FRAGILE MONETARY BALANCE 


(By Nate White, business and financial edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor) 


Boston.—The free world's delicate mone- 
tary balance is poised on eggs. A single slip 
could destroy it. 

In many respects the monetary balance is 
the most fragile part of the alliance of the 
North Atlantic community. It exists with- 
out treaty, without formal, signed, legal 
agreements. 

This monetary balance is ad hoc. This 
means that the moves to maintain it are 
literally “played by ear.” 

It seems incredible that the monetary 
security of the free world hangs thus by a 
thread, dependent totally on the good will, 
unselfishness, and cooperation of those con- 
cerned. 

An ad hoc balance is better than all-out 
monetary warfare. It is a step removed 
from the monetary jungle of the late 19th 
century and early 20th up to 1933. It suc- 
ceeds at all only because sophisticated per- 
sons are working hard to maintain it. 

Yet it is fragile, as fragile as eggs or a 
spider's web. Last year it was nearly de- 
molished. Again this spring it was nearly 
torn down. 

The monetary balance is the most sensitive 
problem the United States faces among its 
allies. In many respects the monetary se- 
curity of the United States is in their hands. 
A rip in this ad hoc alliance fabric could 
destroy or seriously weaken the superim- 
posed military alliance of the North At- 
lantic Treaty tion. 

If the Soviet Union could upset this sensi- 
tive balance, it could achieve a greater eco- 
nomic victory than it ever could do with its 
clumsy Berlin-type bludgeoning. 

The monetary ad hoc balance is the eco- 
nomic Achilles heel of the free nations. 

It is doubtful if the Soviets are clever 
enough to upset this balance by themselves. 
They are accumulating gold, probably more 
rapidly than any other nation today. Their 
gold wealth is not known, but it is believed 
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to be between $8 billion and $12 billion. 
The Soviets have gold in their hills, and 
they have golddiggers combing them, pan- 
ning them, and fiushing them in search of 
the yellow stuff which has become the na- 
s Symbol of solvency. 

Yet, even with their gold, the Soviets 
cannot upset the free balance unless the 
Members of the free balance themselves per- 
mit imbalance to occur. 

is the risk and the rub. 
Citizens of the prosperous United States— 
its buoyant consumers—know little, if any- 
» Of the great wide world of interna- 
Monetary exchange. They never have 
Concerned themselves with it. In Britain 
Where international trade is the vital source 
Prosperity the average Briton knows 
about his country’s vital reserves in the 
balance of trade. The enthusiasm or solem- 
nity of the country goes up and down with 

© reserves. 

A Briton knows that if the nation’s re- 

Serves in international exchanges are drop- 
the country faces a little greater 
8 at home. This is what is happen- 


The average American knows hardly any- 
lie about his country's reserves and cares 


Yet he must learn about them if he is to 

d the influences which are operat- 

ing today which directly affect his own daily 
existence 


va Joint Economic Committee of the 
S. Congress has just published the 
gs and analysis of the free world's 
exchange and payments arrangements 
Which its subcommittee under Representa- 
ve Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wiscon- 
ve Conducted. These reports (one costing 
1 and the second 15 cents from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office) contain a thorough 
Analysis of the problems and of the several 
solutions to the monetary problem, 
y as they affect great trading nations 

Such as Britain and the United States. 
ot tative Reuss, incidentally, is one 
* most alert Members of the Congress 
1 this problem. He is an outstanding, 
rthright liberal, in the true sense of the 
a who thought of the Peace Corps, who 
mal debates for cultural pro- 
Frama in television and radio, and who has 
Ter en frequently for Kennedy administra- 

Y. in the Congress. 

the = Representative Reuss is far ahead of 
administration on the world exchange 
balance and is more accurate in his analysis 
the problem than any Member of Con- 
„Ee is well out in front, far ahead of 
jressury Secretary Douglas Dillon, who, first 
in — Eisenhower administration and now 
the Kennedy administration, has not told 


— such as George Ball, Under Secre- 
Of State for Economic Affairs, correctly 
Presented the picture. 

. Reuss has had the courage to tell the 
aiministration in a speech in the House on 
— 7, 1961 (published in the CONGRES- 
that t Recorp, vol. 107, No. 134, p. 18760), 
— Bas Painted the United States into a 
ite aan; “Our U.S. officialdom is e g 
rete ght at the state of affairs,” he said in 
the ende administration’s policy on 

European Common Market. 

Rrvss sees in the European Common 
Market the climax of 1,200 years’ effort to 

Single empire in Europe, “going 
vere to Charlemagne, the Holy Roman Em- 

» the grand design of Henry IV, the pan- 
ai gean movement of Aristide Briand, and 

impetus toward an in tion 
following World War blank integra 
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“But,” Mr. Reuss asks, “was it necessary to 
divide the free world in two—Western Europe 
and its dependencies, on the one hand, and 
the rest of the West on the other—in order 
to obtain these economic and political ben- 
efits? The United States in Marshall plan 
days encouraged Western Europe to discrim- 
inate against U.S. goods because it was 
Western Europe that was suffering a se- 
vere deficit in payments, Yet now that the 
shoe is on the other foot—now that it is the 
United States that faces the payments def- 
icit, while most of Western Europe has a 
whopping surplus—we find ourselves still 
insisting on the Common Market and on the 
expansion of the discrimination against us by 
& host of additional countries. 

“In short, we have encouraged a European 
particularism at just the stage in history 
when we should have been discouraging a 
European particularism in favor of a free 
world generalism.” 

President Kennedy himself gave Dr. Walter 
Hallstein, president of the European Common 
Market, the pledges of U.S. support. It was 
President Kennedy’s desk-thumping insist- 
ence to Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
which finally forced the British Prime Min- 
ister into the critical decision to try to inte- 
grate Britain with Europe. Instead of at- 
tempting to work creatively for a countervail- 
ing power of unity between the United States 


and Britain and the British Commonwealth, - 


the youthful U.S. President slammed the 
door on an economic alliance with Britain. 

Now the administration is trying to argue 
that its support of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation is its an- 
swer. Actually, the OECD was a British idea, 
advanced first by Sir Oliver Franks, and 
seized upon by Mr. Dillon, then an Eisen- 
hower aid, because the U.S. administration 
was bankrupt of a program of its own. 

But reports from Europe now indicate 
that the new economic power of the Euro- 
pean Common Market is growing so rapidly 
that the new OECD, which comes into faint 
being in October, will have difficulty exer- 
cising a unifying or countervailing power. 

Underneath all this is the sensitive 
monetary balance on thin eggshells. 

The European Common Market today is 
the new monetary power of the world, To- 
day this is seen by alert men such as Mr. 
Reuss, and, of course, the British are well 
aware of this development. In perhaps 
three years, barring a third world war, the 
power of this development will hit U.S. 
officials and citizens, when they realize they 
have moved themselyes at their own momen- 
tum into a second-rate monetary status. 

The gold of the European Common Mar- 
ket countries today exceeds that of the 
United States. As they move themselves 
progressively toward the new empire, a mo- 
mentum which now has accumulative 
power, the new scenes will unfold so that 
all can see. Even now the franc is replacing 
the dollar in a small way as an internation- 
al currency. If the franc becomes the cur- 
rency of the new empire, the dollar progres- 
sively will take a back seat. The center of 
monetary power will no longer be New York. 
It will be Brussels or Paris. Thus, subtly, 
history changes while the actors in it seem 
hardly aware of the changes. 

The present stage of the monetary bal- 
ance is one of an ad hoc system which is 
rapidly growing out of date and becoming 
unworkable, This is simply an informal, 
nonbinding agreement among central bank- 
ers of Europe not to cash their dollars into 
gold or their sterling into gold. 

Each dollar outside the United States is 
a check promising to pay in gold. Up to 
now European countries and central banks 
hæve been content to build their economies 
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on the credit system of the dollar without 
exchanging their dollar reserves for gold. 
This is the ad hoc situation. No treaty, 
no legal arrangements, no binding pledges 
exist to preserve it. 
As France, Italy, and West 
grow in economic power so will the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, the new empire 
envisaged by Dr. Hallstein. 


Return to God—A Way To Stop 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the announcement by So- 
viet Russia that it will resume nuclear 
weapons testing, I should like to make 
the following comment: 

The Communist devil has come out of 
hiding. It has cast off the mask of its 
sheeps’ clothing. 

I believe the U.S.S.R. has been secretly 
working on the huge nuclear bomb she 
is talking about which has a power equal 
to 100 million tons of TNT or 5,000 times 
bigger than the bomb which destroyed 
Hiroshima. Now she must make open 
tests to prove them out. 

Khrushchey probably feels that he is 
now ready for the kill and is not afraid 
of exposure nor diverse public opinion. 
He must think that this is the hour to 
scare both the powerful and the weak 
nations into submitting to Russia’s de- 
mands on Berlin and anywhere else in 
the world she chooses to strike. Even 
now both Russia and Red China talk of 
peace while they prepare to swallow up 
the world. 

But there is one thing that can stop 
these godless countries and that is true 
moral and spiritual rearmament of hu- 
manity everywhere. Only a superior 
ideology, based on faith, morality, gen- 
uine freedom, and righteousness for all, 
can be effective and bring real peace to 
a tormented world. Military, economic, 
and political means are important, but 
they alone will not suffice. 

If ever I believed in this cause, I be- 
lieve in it now with all my heart. This 
is the time to unite the world by rearm- 
ing all peoples with the moral and spirit- 
ual strength of our Saviour, who alone 
crushed the invincible but godless Ro- 
man Empire. All nations, except atheis- 
tic Russia and China, will follow such 
leadership, The weapons are not made 
and never will be made to crush such a 
spirit. 

If Russia wishes to use its deadly 
weapons she will have to use them now, 
before the whole world, imbued with 
the moral strength of religion and faith, 
will rise up against her. Even her own 
people, who still have a spark of human- 
ity in them, will drive the devils out of 
their country. 
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Rushing Into Khrushchev’s Hands— 
Allies Seen Solving Kremlin’s Problems 
by Eagerness for New Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the continued saber-rattling and 
deliberate violations of agreements being 
perpetrated by Soviet Dictator Khru- 
shchev in the Berlin crisis, all responsible 
Western leaders agree that a firm stand 
is our first line of defense at the present 
time. It is, therefore, with considerable 
dismay that we reflect upon the decision 
of the Kennedy administration to rush 
into new negotiations with the Kremlin 
which, if the pattern of the past is fol- 
lowed, will result in major concessions 
by Western diplomats. 

Certainly the concessions and blunders 
of Roosevelt and Truman are too tragic a 
chapter in our nation’s diplomatic his- 
tory to be so easily forgotten, and the 
mistaken spirit of Camp David is the 
most recent reminder of the failure of 
both compromise with communism and 
the failure of summit diplomacy. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I for one wish 
to raise my voice against the confused, 
vacillating, wind-blown nature of our 
present foreign policy and urge that for 
once the President’s State Department 
advisers take the pulse of the American 
public and stand firm, rather than to 
negotiate away our positions of strength. 

Mr. Speaker, in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Evening Star, Columnist Constantine 
Brown, writing from Rome, discussed in 
a most effective manner the question of 
coming negotiations. Under leave 
granted, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp this article entitled “Rushing In- 
to Khrushchey’s Hands.“: 

RUSHING INTO KHRUSHCHEV’S HANDS—ALLIES 
SEEN SOLVING KREMLIN’S PROBLEMS BY 
EAGERNESS FOR NEW NEGOTIATIONS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Romer, Iraty—The fear expressed some 
weeks ago by some realists in the political 
and military world that we would bail out 
Premier Khrushchev at a time when condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states were at their worst for him is now 
by way of being realized. 

Despite President de Gaulle’s definite op- 
position to the West's overtures to 
the Kremlin for negotiation to solve the Ber- 
lin problem and other pending difficulties, 
Washington, London, and even Bonn are 
anxious for a summit meeting. 

General de Gaulle’s initial opposition to 
the Western powers’ urging negotiation with 


Mr. Khrushchey was based on incontrover- . 


tible evidence that things in the U.S.S.R. 
were at their worst economically and at the 
Same time the political and economic situ- 
ation in East Germany had become des- 
perate. 

Under these conditions, General de Gaulle 
argued, why nct let the Russians come to 
us and suggest that we meet to discuss not 
only Berlin but everything else? We would 
then be at a great advantage by condescend- 
ing to talk with the Soviet boss. Our mill- 
tary strength (all panicky reports and ru- 
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mors about Russia's superiority notwith- 
standing) is such that the Russians would 
not dare pull the trigger. 

This realistic French approach to the dip- 
lomatic crisis is shared by the military of the 
NATO. We definitely have the wherewithal 
to make the Russians pay dearly for any 
military attempt. And the Russian general 
staff is aware of this. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a shrewd and stubborn 
man, however; before swallowing a bitter 
pill, he intended to try something against 
the West, as usual, by proxy. That some- 
thing was to be Berlin where he decided to 
create a real brink, pitting the East Berlin 
government against the allies in West 
Berlin. 

There were, according to responsible in- 
formants, two plans. One, the most daring 
and likely to cause a real explosion, was to 
order the East German forces to raid a sec- 
tor (preferably not American) and take it 
over. Mr. Khrushchev is reported to have 
toyed with that idea as being the most spec- 
tacular. But it could have involved a shoot- 
ing problem which could occur bfore the 
whole matter could be brought before the 
United Nations. The Russian generals re- 
portedly said “Nyet.” 

The second plan, which was put into effect 
on the night of August 13, was then de- 
cided on. It involved less risk, especially if 
the closing of all communications between 
the Eastern and Western city was to be 
done by piecemeal. Mr. Khrushehev's ex- 
pectations were fulfilled. The step-by-step 
measures taken by Walter Ulbricht after 
several days of discussions in Moscow with 
the Russians and the Prime Ministers of 
the satelite countries created only an aca- 
demic reaction in Washington, London and 
Paris. 

The closing of the avenues between free 
and Communist Berlin brought the usual 
meaningless protests. The frame of mind 
in Washington and London was there is 
nothing we can do about it except make 
diplomatic representations. Even the de- 
cision to send Vice President JOHNSON and 
token reinforcements was taken only after 
President Kennedy received agonizing cries 
from Chancellor Adenauer and Berlin Mayor 
Brandt to do something. But simultane- 
ously with these gestures, Washington, Lon- 
don and Rome let it be known to the world 
that the situation was so tense and full of 
danger to the peace of the world that a 
meeting with Mr. Khrushchev at the earliest 
convenient time must be held. The Rus- 
sian dictator had not miscalculated. 

On the surface the Soviet Union is not 
directly involved. It is the “sovereign Peo- 
ple’s Republic of East Germany” which has 
taken the restrictive measures to defend 
herself against “espionage, saboteurs and 
black marketers.” The Soviet Union, it was 
announced, stands firmly as usual behind 
her allies. A number of Red divisions were 
brought to the Russian zone and Marshal 
Ivan Konev, one of the heroes of the last 
war, was placed in command. 

Today despite General de Gaulle's stubborn 
opposition to rushing to a summit confer- 
ence, the betting in Europe is that the other 
powers will make their approach to the 
Kremlin boss. This will add another feather 
to his cap by having won another victory 
over the powerful West by his usual method 
of bluff and blackmail. 

Perhaps at the time when the NATO was 
at its lowest ebb, such an attitude by the 
Western Powers might have been described 
as necessarily circumspect. But today when 
the Allied forces are strong—although not 
yet at their peak—and when there is a defi- 
nite will in America and Europe to stop Mr. 
Khrushchev's nibbling tactics, this rush to 
negotiate appears from this side as ludi- 
crous, especially when conditions in the So- 
viet Union are such that Mr. Khrushchey 
cannot pull the trigger, 
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The First 7 Months: President Kennedy 
and the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Rec- 
orp the text of my August newsletter 
dealing with the first 7 months of 
President Kennedy’s administration and 
the 87th Congress. 

The newsletter follows: 

As the 87th Congress drives toward ad- 
journment, I think you'll be interested in a 
summary of our first 7 months’ work under 
the Kennedy administration. Here's how It 
looks from Washington: 

Although the threat to Berlin is the major 
concern here, President Kennedy has made 
clear that his purpose is to bolster the Na- 
tion’s strength in order to meet crises in 
other parts of the world as well. His speech 
on Berlin drew bipartisan support. Con- 
gress responded quickly to his call for $3.5 
billion for a military-civil defense buildup, 
authority to raise draft calls and order some 
Reserve units to active duty. By increasing 
our conventional forces, President Kennedy 
seeks to give us an alternative between sur- 
render and nuclear war. He wants to dem- 
onstrate to Khrushchey that we mean to 
stand firm in Berlin and that we intend to 
negotiate from strength, not weakness, in 
other trouble spots of the world. 

The Berlin crisis emphasizes the shift in 
attention of the administration from do- 
mestic to foreign problems. When the Presi- 
dent took office in January, recession and 
unemployment were in the headlines, Then 
the Congo, Laos, Cuba, especially Berlin, 
changed that. As General MacArthur told 
the President during his recent visit, "Well, 
the chickens have come home to roost, and 
you happen to live in the chickenhouse.” 
In spite of troubles abroad, Congress has 
made a record of solid achlevement on do- 
mestic legislation in the first half-year of 
the administration. 

Ten of the President's sixteen priority bills 
have been written into law. Five were re- 
quested in Mr. Kennedy’s program for eco- 
nomic recovery and growth: 

1. Thirteen-week extension of unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

2. Aid to needy children of jobless work- 
ers. 
3. Area redevelopment program to encour- 
age industry and jobs in hard-hit com- 
munities. 

4. Increase in minimum wage to $1.25 and 
extension of coverage to 3.5 million new 
workers. 

5. Improved social security: Minimum 
pension raised from $33 to $40; more bene- 
fits for widows; male workers can now draw 
reduced benefits at age 62, 

Other major requests now law: The pro- 
gram to curtail feed grain surpluses—which 
has sharply cut corn production—extended 
for 1 year. A new Office of International 
Travel to encourage foreign tourists to visit 
the United States. Seventy-three more Fed- 
eral judgeships including two for Indiana 
via a bill I cosponsored with Senator HARTKE. 

Also enacted: A highway bill which will 
finance, largely through new highway user 
taxes, completion of the Interstate and De- 
fense Highway System by 1972 as scheduled. 

An omnibus housing bill providing 35-year, 
3-percent downpayment loans for low and 
moderate income houses and 20-year, limited 
interest loans up to $10,000 for home im- 
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Provement; 100,000 units of low-income 
; expansion of urban renewal to pro- 
Vide $75 million for grants to States and 
localities for city planning, $650 million in 
to local communities to help improve 
Water, gas, and sewage plants; $2.8 billion in 
loans to help colleges build dormitories and 
dining halls. 


The pickup in the economy has economists 
sa we're out of the recession, another 
is possible. What worries those who 
Support the Kennedy program for economic 
Browth is this: The gain in jobs has been 
Moderate despite the encouraging increase in 
Output. More than 5 million Americans still 
Can’t find work. In our own Third District 
unemployment remains the No. 1 problem. 
July reports showed some 10,700 jobless in 
the South Bend-Mishawaka labor market 
This amounts to 11.5 percent of the 
Work force—highest percentage in Indiana. 
months will tell whether we can re- 
duce hard core unemployment, bring about 
the spurt in economic growth we need to 
Maintain our industrial lead over the Com- 
munist world. 
My greatest satisfaction this year has been 
announce, jointly with Senator HARTKE, 
award of Federal contracts in the Third Dis- 
worth more than $50 million. Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. in June won contracts 
Over $27 million for military trucks. 
Earlier, Studebaker-Packard was successful 
er to supply Federal civilian agencies 
With passenger cars worth $4,480,321. Ben- 
dx-Mishawaka will do most of the work on a 
Rew $20 million contract for the Navy's 
Surface-to-air Typhon missile. The project 
May ultimately run to hundreds of millions 
Of dollars. I was glad also to lend a hand 
to the U.S. Rubber Mishawaka plant which 
recently won a contract for Polaris missile 
Casings and, to consolidate operations, will 
transfer a department from Providence, R.I., 
to Mishawaka, 
With foreign aid legislation prominent in 
the news, I think it essential to keep two 
Major points in mind: 
1. Without an adequate foreign aid pro- 
8 an economic and political vacuum will 
Created in the underdeveloped nations 
* Communist imperialism will certainly 


2. Over 80 percent of U.S. foreign aid funds 
are spent right in this country for goods and 
Ser Vices 


While I support President Kennedy’s ald 
T „ as I did President Eisenhower's, I 
tin very strongly that our foreign aid opera- 

ns overseas should be conducted more 
efficiently and effectively. That's why I sent 

r on behalf of 30 House Democrats 
1 Foreign Aid Chief Henry Labouisse 
Or detaned answers to four questions. 
pod S a New York Herald-Tribune article of 
: Ugust 7, 1961, concerning the letter: 
AID BACKERS ASK END OF WASTE— 
SEEK ASSURANCES BY PROGRAM CHIEF 

“WasHincron, August 6—Thirty House 
Democratic supporters of President Ken- 
Nedy’s $8.8 billion long-range foreign aid 

Sought assurances today that the 
Money will not be wasted. 

Ee ee askéd Aid Director Henry B. Labou- 
to in a letter what steps he planned to take 

Prevent any further bad planning, waste, 

unsuitable projects. They also asked 
What he intended to do about firing unsatis- 
aid officials. 
aig helr statement came as Assistant Sen- 
— Democratic Leader HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
mo, ta, and Senator KENNETH B. KEAT- 
Republican, of New York, spoke out on 
behalt of the most controversial feature of 
President's aid plan. 
“CONTROVERSIAL FEATURE 


Provision would commit Congress to 
ear aid program not subject to annual 
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appropriations as required in the past. This 
long-range financing feature faces a tough 
fight in the House and in the Senate which 
is now working on the aid bill. 

“The Senate opened debate on the aid bill 
last week. The House will take up the bill 
later. 

“Senator KEATING said in a statement that 
long-range aid planning was of crucial im- 
portance. 

“BERLIN CRISIS CITED 


“Senator HUMPHREY declared in a separate 
statement that the Berlin crisis had under- 
lined the need for consistent long-term aid 
planning. 

“The letter by the 30 Democrats pointed 
up congressional concern about the long- 
range feature of the President's aid pro- 
gram. Most of the group consider them- 
selves liberals and are firm supporters of 
the ald program. 

“But they told Mr. Labouisse there had 
been ‘documented instances of bad plan- 
ning, waste and unsuitable projects.” They 
asked: ‘What specifically will be done to 
prevent the repetition of such instances?’ 


“CONSTRUCTIVELY CRITICAL 


“The group, which represents 16 States, 
prefaced its query to Mr. Labouisse by say- 
ing it agrees that the President’s foreign aid 
program ‘is both essential to the security 
of the United States and consistent with 
the desires of the American people to en- 
courage economic development and.strength- 
en free political institutions in other na- 
tions.” 

“But they said their duty to be ‘construc- 
tively critical’ prompted four questions, in- 
cluding the one on how waste will be 
stopped. 

“They also wanted to know what will be 
done to make sure aid goes to the people 
who need it; how private business firms 
will be protected against expropriation or 
currency blocking; and what steps have 
been or will be taken to remove aid officials 
‘whose performance is unsatisfactory.’ 

“Representative JoHN Brapemas, Demo- 
crat, of Indiana, spokesman for the group, 
said that although its members believe in 
foreign aid, ‘we are also convinced that our 
aid program abroad can be conducted more 
efficiently and effectively.“ - 

The new Soviet feat of orbiting a man 
around the world for 25 hours is more dra- 
matic evidence that in the struggle with the 
Communist world, brainpower is indispen- 
sable. That's why I feel those who insist on 
denying help to American education where 
it is really needed are playing Russian rou- 
lette with our national security. 

It’s therefore a tragedy that President 
Kennedy's three education bills are still 
mired down in the House and Senate. These 
bills would: (1) provide grants to States for 
more classrooms and/or better teachers’ Sal- 
aries; (2) provide loans and grants to col- 
leges for academic facilities plus scholar- 
ships for needy, able students; (3) extend 
the National Defense Education Act. 

If Congress falls to get a chance to vote 
on these bills, the losers will be American 
students and the national interest; the win- 
ners, Mr. Khrushchev and the Communist 
leaders, who are continuing to press. their 
countries ahead scientifically and indus- 
trially. 

In New York City a few weeks ago, I 
stood on street corners talking to young 
gang leaders who know—though still in their 
teens—all about murder and robbery and 
narcotics. The night our congressional sub- 
committee visited Brooklyn, a 17-year-old 
boy was beaten to death over a dime. 

I'm convinced that juvenile delinquency 
is @ problem that must be solved at the local 
level, not by the Federal Government. But 
youth crime is becoming so serious in many 
areas that I have introduced a bill to help 
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local communities tackle it. Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy and Secretaries Gold- 
berg of Labor and Ribicoff of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have all testified in support 
of the bill, which would: (1) finance pilot 
projects to find better techniques to combat 
delinquency, and make the findings available 
nationwide, (2) help train more specialists. 
to deal with delinquents and youthful of- 
fenders. | 


During our visit, one 18-year-old girl told 
us it would take just “three steps from my 
stoop” to find narcotics in New York. Few 
of us realize what jungles of crime exist in 
some of the towns and cities of our country. 

A new frontier in TV has been opened by 
WNDU-TV with its “Washington Tie-Line” 
series. At WNDU’s request I have been re- 
cruiting people with significant jobs in 
Washington for interviews with questioners 
on the other end of a long-distance line in 
South Bend. First guest, appropriately, was 
Federal Communications Commission Chair- 
man Newton Minow, fresh from his famous 
debut speech in which he described much of 
TV as a “wasteland” and called for more 
public service pi like “Tie-Line”. 
Next guest was the new U.S. Ambassador to 
the Organization of American States, de- 
Lesseps S. Morrison. The Ambassador spoke 
of the “incomplete revolution” in Latin 
America and the task facing the United 
States in helping bring both social reform 
and economic progress to the rich but trou- 
bled continent south of us. Appearing on 
August 5, Miss Pamela Turnure, press secre- 
tary to Mrs. Kennedy, talked of her exciting 
job, which requires both long hours and 
much tact in dealing with the White House 
news corps. 


Labor Day 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES M-C. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, as 
America pauses to observe Labor Day, 
1961, it is fitting that we as Americans 
pause to reflect upon the special mean- 
ing and significance of Labor Day this 
year. 

In the past, the labor of our people 
has resulted in the strongest and freest 
nation which this world has yet known. 
It was by labor that we expanded from 
our earliest beginnings in New England 
past our western continental boundaries 
to those great new and far distant States 
of Hawaii and Alaska. But these ac- 
complishments should not lead us to be- 
eve that our labor has ended; in fact, 
the challenges of today cause us to re- 
dedicate ourselves to toil not only for the 
benefit of our great Nation but also for 
the entire world. 

The international challenges of today 
are extreme. The free world looks to us 
for leadership; the entire world looks to 
us for the establishment and endurance 
of a lasting peace. Therefore, on this 
day which we set aside to pay tribute to 
labors past we must pause to reflect on 
the Nation’s future and on our world’s 
future. For the great burden of preserv- 
ing our democratic heritage rests upon 
the American citizen whose work and in- 
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dividual initiative has molded this Na- 
tion into a land of free ideals. 

With a renewed dedication Americans 
must labor with deeper conviction than 
ever before that the preservation of our 
individual freedom and democratic prin- 
ciples rests upon the shoulders of Ameri- 
cans themselves—Americans who are 
dedicated to this land of opportunity and 
its destiny of freedom. 

On this Labor Day let each man re- 
solve to give new meaning to his labor 
in order that we may rise to the chal- 
lenges of the day and provide a lasting 
peace for tomorrow. 


Tribute to Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 3d day of January 1937, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, first presented himself 
in the well of this House—young, hand- 
some, smart, and debonair. At the ex- 
piration of 25 years, he remains today 
young, handsome, smart, and debonair. 

However, there are attributes which he 
has acquired in these 25 years. Today, 
he has more service for his age than any 
other man in the Congress, but beyond 
this, he has acquired the esteem, the de- 
votion, the admiration, and the affection 
of all his colleagues. It would be accu- 
rate to say that no Member of this body 
has more good will and less ill will from 
his colleagues than he. 

There is reason for this. The reason 
lies in his brilliant analytical mind, his 
keen perception, his absolute fairness, his 
love of his fellow man and his complete 
integrity, all of which he combines with 
modesty and utter lack of pretension. 

It makes me happy to join with his 
other beloved colleagues in felicitating 
him on the commemoration of his long 


service, and the anniversary of his birth- 


day. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
‘TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rrconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print" and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore ali corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shail not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendixz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Disabled American Veterans’ Code of 
Ethics for National Guild of Attorneys 
in Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, over 
the years the Disabled American Veter- 
ans have steadfastly concentrated upon 
service to its members who have been 
disabled in the military service and upon 
legislation to assist these veterans, their 
widows and dependents. The Disabled 
American Veterans maintain a national 
staff of national service officers assigned 
to each regional office of the Veterans’ 
Administration for the purpose of as- 
sisting applicants in the presentation of 
their claims for the benefits which Con- 
gress has given them. In this respect 
these national service officers are attor- 
neys in fact. 

Throughout the years they have 
adopted a code of ethics as a standard 
of conduct among themselves by which 
they could live and work for the benefit 
of all of our disabled veterans and their 
dependents. However, for the first time 
they have reduced this to writing and 
set forth their dedication to the cause of 
the disabled. 

As a member of this gerat organiza- 
tion I take pride in calling the attention 
of my colleagues to this code of ethics 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the code was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Arricte VII—Copr or Ernics FOR NATIONAL 
GUILD OF ATTORNEYS IN FACT, THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 

I. PREAMBLE 

As the basis for this code of ethics, we 
refer to and adopt the statement contained 
in the published report of the Attorney 
General's Office of the United States, filed 
April 22, 1940, as‘authorized by Senate Res- 
olution 248, under which authority the 
administrative procedures in Government 
agencies were investigated by a group of 
the Nation’s most prominent lawyers, and 
which report included the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The report, g of repre- 
sentation by the Disabled American Veterans, 
and others, in part states: 

“Their representative staffs are ordinarily 
headed by a chief lawyer; there are medical 
consultants on the service-organization staff. 
Most of the actual representation of claim- 
ants before the various Administration 
boards, however, is performed by nonlawyers, 
experienced in matters to vet- 
erans’ affairs. The result has been a salu- 


tary one: Representation is expert, nontech- 
nical, and aware of the precise issues. The 
service organization representatives devote 
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their full-time to the task of serving claim- 
ants, and their performances, thus far ob- 
served, have been of the highest caliber. 
It is apparent that the individual case is 
thoroughly studied and the facts, no matter 
how detailed and medical in form, well 
Jearned. Aided by intimate knowledge of 
the methods of the Administration, the 
service-organization representatives have de- 
veloped an able specialized bar. 

“Finally, the service organizations, through 
intimate contact with the Administration, 
play an important part in shaping its pol- 
icies. Conferences between service organ- 
izations and Administration officials regard- 
ing not only individual cases and individual 
personnel but the broad problems of man- 
agement and procedure are constant. The 
organizations are alert to detect vagaries 
of policy and are not reluctant immediately 
to attempt correction. The administration 
of veterans’ laws in its broadest aspects, in 
brief, is, in practice, the result of the mutual 
efforts of the Administration itself and of 
the service organizations.” 

Thus, this investigative group of the U.S. 
Government has characterized our attor- 
neys in fact of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans as an able specialized bar. 

Il. PURPOSE OF ETHICS 

n 1, to di y the profession: With 
5 ot 1 National Guild of At- 
torneys in Fact, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, for the purpose of setting up goals 
to more firmly and adequately establish our 
service as a calling which merits recognition 
as a profession, it becomes necessary to adopt 
a code of ethics. The professional man 
governs himself by a code of ethics. This is 
true of law, medicine, theology, and the mili- 
tary, and the scope of our work embraces 
and encompasses not only those professions 

but the humanities as well. ana 
2, the practical purpose: e rules 
5 Bandy are not rules for their own 
sake, but for the practical purpose of dis- 
covering and applying the norms and rules 
of right reason and right conduct in the 
profession to which we dedicate our lives 
day by day in representing the disabled war 
veterans, his widow and orphan before the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration and/or other 
governmental agencies through which they 
may seek entitlement_ to benefits. Ethics 
is both a science and an art. As a science, 
ethics tells us what acts are good and which 


discovering the truth, and as an art by trans- 


actions. 
I. THE RULES OF ETHICS 

No code or set of Zus — — framed, 
will specify all the duties and respon- 
P e of the DAV—attorney in fact who 
is officially recognized and authorized by the 
Veterans’ Administration to represent claim- 
ants before this agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It involves his professional con- 
duct toward the veteran and/or his depend- 
ent, and toward the members of the rating 
boards before whom he must represent the 
rights of the claimant to the best of his 
ability in presenting both the facts of serv- 
ice, disability, and the law applicable to the 
individual case. The following rules of 
ethics are adopted as a general guide, yet 
the enumeration of particular duties should 
not be construed as a denial of the existence 


of others equally important, though not spe- 
cifically mentioned: 

Rule 1: The attorney in fact shall en- 
deavor at all times to follow the highest 
moral principles both as a person and in 
his conduct with those he serves, as well as 
with the employees and officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration—his reputation for 
honesty, integrity, and fair dealing should 
always be of the highest quality. 

Rule 2: The relationship of attorney in 
fact and claimant is by law and VA regula- 
tion made confidential, and this confiden- 
tial relationship must at all times be guarded 
and protected, and it continues on even after 
the case is no longer active, and it applies 
with equal force to the clerical staff of his 
office. 

Rule 3: The attorney in fact has a con- 
tinuing duty to further his education and 
training on a day-to-day basis by keeping 
current with the new laws, regulations, and 
VA interpretations, as well as the instruc- 
tions and information on rating policy re- 
leased by the DAV national director of 
claims. 

Rule 4: The attorney in fact in assisting 
the veteran should be completely thorough 
in ascertaining both from the veteran and 
his official records, each and all of the rating 
issues arising out of disease or disability in- 
curred in service, and by carefully analyzing, 
developing, and presenting the circum- 
stances of military service, and the facts of 
disability in service, and those which 
may have arisen as secondary disabilities, 
and then properly plead, allege, and raise 
each and all of the rating issues for diag- 
nostic investigation, and rating evaluation. 
Disabilities not properly diagnosed, can 
never be properly rated. 

Rule 5: It is not only proper but it is the 
duty of the attorney in fact to request a 
rating board to explain all or any part of a 
rating which is still unsigned and 
work-sheet stage. The rating issues can be 
discussed here again or a request to 
defer the rating for the purpose of sub- 


issue properly decided. 

Rule 6: Part of the duties and functions 
of an attorney in fact before the Veterans’ 
Administration is to clarify rating and ad- 
judication problems, and the important task 
of cutting through redtape to expedite ac- 
tion, and release money awards, particularly 
in hardship cases. 

Rule 7: The attorney in fact is duty bound 
to participate in all staff meetings called 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and to 
further inspire and request such meetings 
whenever there exists a problem relating to 
policy and VA procedure that may need to 
be changed or modified to carry out the 
basic laws and regulations and our joint 
mission of efficient service to the claimant. 

Rule 8: There is a duty falling upon the 
attorney in fact to formally protest any re- 
port of examination or hospital report for 
rating purposes where on its face the report 
appears to be incomplete, defective and in- 
adequate under the standards of the VA for 
rating consideration, and there is apparent 
some indication that it did not cover the 
“whole man,“ so that an important rating 
issue is omitted, and it has all the earmarks 
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of being hurriedly made by the examiner or 
the veteran may have reported his dissatis- 
faction and a lack of sympathetic treatment 
during the examination. Hurried examina- 
tion often lends itself to carelessness, and 
this may deprive the veteran of an adequate 
and complete diagnostic investigation for 
rating action, 

Rule 9: It is not considered ethical for an 
attorney in fact to solicit a veteran to 
change his power of attorney from another 
organization to this one. The veteran should 
be referred to the organization which already 
holds his power of attorney without criti- 
cism, In event the veteran is a member of 
this tion, and requests that we un- 
dertake to represent him, then there exists 
a duty to do so. Neither is it considered 
ethical for one DAV—attorney in fact to 
make overtures or extend to s veteran im- 
pressions that he might possibly do a bet- 
ter job than his own DAV associate who has 
had the management of the case in the past. 
It is desirable practice in offices where there 
are more than one DAV—attorney in fact 
that the office procedure be adjusted to 
enable the veteran to be served from time 
to time by the same accredited representa- 
tive. This saves time, and builds for greater 
confidence as between attorney in fact and 
claimant. 

Rule 10: Candor and fairness should be 
the outstanding attributes of the DAV—at- 
torney in fact. Once rapport and under- 
standing of the claimant's case is accom- 
plished, he should represent the claimant's 
viewpoint but keep in mind that by reason 
of his training and experience, the attorney 
in fact is expected to help and contribute 
his knowledge by assisting and directing the 
management of the claimant's case in such a 
manner that all facts and rating issues will 
be developed and presented. 

Rule 11: Recently, there has been initiated 
a movement, now rapidly spreading through- 
out the United States, whereby joint com- 
mittees of county and State bar associations, 
and their corresponding medical associations, 
have adopted an interprofessional code. One 
such joint code states: “This interprofes- 
sional code constitutes the further recogni- 
tion that with the great developments in the 
science and art of both medicine and law, 
it is inevitable that the physician and the 
attorney are drawn into increasing associ- 
ation, as the law calls with increasing fre- 
quency upon medicine for its scientific 
knowledge, and for its evaluation of facts so 
that the rights of individuals and of the 
Government may be appropriately deter- 
mined before various tribunals,” 

Thus, these joint committees of medical 
and bar associations are defining and agree- 
ing to be bound by general principles as to 
the duty the physician owes to his client to 
furnish evidence involving medical facts to 
the client’s lawyer, and the duties owed by 
the lawyer to both the physician and their 
mutual client for whom they have each a 
professional duty to serve. Therefore, it is 
the duty of the DAV—attorney in fact 
through contacts with both the bar and 
medical associations in his particular area, 
and to the individual members therof, and 
to point out the obligation which doctors 
particularly owe to the disabled veterans of 
our wars to furnish full and complete state- 
ments when required by their clients for use 
before the U.S. Veterans’ Administration in 
keeping with the facts of disability, treat- 
ment, and their professional evaluation of 
the disabilities, and without bias or prejudice 
against the Veterans’ Administration as a 
Government agency. 

Rule 12: The procedure of the Veterans’ 
Administration provides that a claimant may 
have a hearing, either informally or a re- 
corded formal hearing before regional rat- 
ing boards for determination of issues there, 
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or on appeal to the Boards of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals in event the case justifies such action. 
The DAV—attorney in fact—has a duty where 
the individual case warrants such action, to 
arrange to conduct such hearings if they 
will contribute factual information to the 
record upon which the case can be more 
equitably and properly decided. The bur- 
den of proof is on the claimant to establish 
his claim by a fair preponderance of all the 
evidence. The DAV—attorney in fact—should 
be prepared to conduct first the direct ex- 
amination with proper questions to the yet- 
eran and his witnesses, and later to sum- 
marize the evidence, and draw reasonable 
conclusions therefrom in support of the vet- 
eran's contentions, after the rating board 
members haye finished their cross-examina- 
tion to test the probative value of the evi- 
dence. Here the DAV—attorney in fact—must 
possess that ability of a trial advocate, and 
with polse and dignity, and firmness in the 
right, as God gives him to see the right. 

As Hoffman's resolutions so well state: 
“Nothing is more unfriendly to the art of 
pleasing than morbid timidity (bashful- 
ness—mauvaise honte). All life teems with 
examples of its prejudicial influence, show- 
ing that the art of rising in life has no greater 
enemy than this senseless defect of educa- 
tion, Self-possession, calmness—steady as- 
surance—intrepidity—are all perfectly con- 
sistent with the most amiable modesty, and 
none but vulgar and illiterate minds are 
prone to attribute to presumptuous assur- 
ance the apparently cool and unconcerned 
exertions of young men at the bar—they who 
bear the white banner of modesty, fringed 
with resolution.” 


The Fulbright Memorandum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
many thinking Americans are concerned 
over recent action taken by the Defense 
Department as a result of the Fulbright 
memorandum. Not alone are Members 
of the House and Senate concerned but a 
great swell of opinion is growing 
throughout the country in protest to the 
allegations made in this memorandum. 

Typical of the feeling in the country is 
a statement vigorously condemning the 
contentions of Senator FULBRIGHT, issued 
by the Committee on Anti-Communist 
Activities of Omaha Post No. 1, Ameri- 
can Legion. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a report from the 
Omaha World-Herald on the action of 
this fine American Legion post: 

Lecion Post 1 STATES STAND— CONDEMNS 
FULBRIGHT MEMO ON OFFICERS 

Omaha Post No, 1, American Legion, Tues- 
day condemned the memorandum in which 
Senator Fu.sricut, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
charged that some armed services command- 
ers are “right-wing radicals.” 

The post issued a statement vigorously 
condemning the contentions of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, Its recently activated committee on 
anti-Communist activities stated: 

“Senator FuLBRIGHT falls into the Commu- 
nist trap of terming anticommunism on the 
part of military personnel as the education 
of the public on political issues.” 


September 5 


The report said that on the basis of inti- 
mate contact of Post No. 1 with the regular 
miliary establishments the post recognizes 
that the officer corps is composed of highly 
trained, intelligent, educated, and dedicated 
personnel. 


The Price of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following for the right and 
truthful editorial which appeared in the 
Pilot, Boston, Mass., on September 2, 
1961: 

THe Price or PEACE 

It sounds like a strange thing to be talk- 
ing about disarmament when the Soviet an- 
nounces new nuclear tests and war itself 
is mentioned on the lips of more than a few 
people. But the subject cannot be very far 
from our minds and the longing of our hearts 
even though the moment may appear to be 
an unfavorable one. It is today during which 
we plan for tomorrow. 

The Congress at the present time has had 
several bills introduced, notably one spon- 
sored by the administration, which would 
set up a permanent Government disarma- 
ment agency for world peace and security. 
Although the matter has come up a few times 
before, it has never been able to gather 
enough interest to become law. Perhaps the 
very urgency of these days can help us to 
understand its present necessity and its 
future possibility. 

If there is any hope that we will see in our 
lifetimes even a kind of international quiet 
which we can call peace, it will have to come 
by way of disarmament and positive peace 
policy. The United States has been serious, 
certainly, in its alms for world peace; we are 
not an aggressor nation and our people do 
not accept readily the ways of war. We are 
not however a supine people who shy from 
war when the alternative is servitude; we 
can fight and we can win, as history demon- 
strates. All the same, our preference is 


ace, 

With this commitment made we must be 
prepared to work as positively and as power- 
fully for peace, as we have in the past, 
when tha times required it, worked at war. 
We do not have, however, any real machinery 
for peace, anyone researching the possibili- 
ties and probabilities of peace, anyone seek- 
ing out the ways of winning peace, any- 
one organizing the friends of peace, and so 
on. What a new agency in Government 
would do for us would be to find realistic 
ways to bring about a reduction in arma- 
ments, to find formulas which would pro- 
tect the national interest and at the same 
time promote the cause of peace, 

Some people are bound to say that the 
establishment of a disarmament agency 
means that we are selling out to the opposi- 
tion, that we are adopting some modified 

as a national policy. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. What we will 
demonstrate to the world, however, is that 
the United States, first among all the na- 
tions, has set up in its official Government 
pattern a serious effort at a policy of peace. 
An effective disarmament agency will not 
mean that we are willing to settle for peace 
at any price; but it will show that we are 
not afraid to pay the price of peace. 


1961 


Farmer-Grocer Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting example of cooperation between 
the men who grow our food and those 
who sell it recently came to my atten- 
tion. It was outlined in an article in 
Advance News, a publication widely cir- 
culated in the food field by Family Circle 
magazine. 

The article was written by Mr. William 
Golub, president of Central Markets, 
Inc., of Schenectady, N.Y. The grower- 
distributor program of Central Markets, 
a 21-store food chain in my State, is a 
Simple but effective plan which has 
brought economic benefits to farmers 
and also enabled the retailer to do a bet- 
ter job of serving consumers. 

Mr. Golub is a leader in his commu- 
nity and an active member of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, which 
sponsors nationally a farmer-retailer 
marketing program. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article, which ap- 
peared in the September issue of Ad- 
vance News, printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Grocer AND FARMER Ger TOGETHER 


(By William Golub, president, Central Mar- 
kets, Inc., Schenectady, N.Y.) 


Bringing to customers finest quality prod- 
uce and at the same time helping the lo- 
cal economy by providing a consistent mar- 
ket for homegrown products are the twin 
objectives of the grower-distributor program 
of Central Markets, Inc. The result—more 
efficient, successful growers and greater yol- 
ume and earnings for the distributor. 

This matter of obtaining top quality prod- 
uce from local farmers has been a problem 
for multiple store operators. It also has 
Caused dissatisfaction among growers who 
have not been successful in selling their prod- 
uce to stores in their own area at a fair 
Price—all too frequently resulting in poor 
Public relations, grist for the political mill, 
and Government investigations. 

There are many advantages to procure- 
ment of produce right in the area in which 
Stores are located. By cutting down time 
and distance from point of production to the 
retail store, produce that is more truly “gar- 
den-fresh” can be offered to the consumer. 
Furthermore, by buying produce locally, the 
retailer can help pump money back into the 
local economy, with both economic and pub- 
lic relations benefits. 

Yet, despite these advantages, food re- 
tailers have been going further and further 
afield to obtain a number of fresh produce 
items that could be grown locally. 

The reason for this has been that in so 
Many local producing areas the growers have 
hot offered produce that would measure up 
to the chain's quality standards and the 
quantities required to supply a number of 
Stores. Frequently the pack, the contain- 
ers, lack of controls in harvesting, etc., used 
by local growers have not been satisfactory 
Tor warehouse handling and delivery to the 
retail outlets. The basic ingredients for 
mutually satisfactory business dealings are, 
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and always were, there—the only difficulty 
has been that no one seriously made a per- 
sistent effort to correct the sh 5 

Nevertheless, it concerned me greatly that 
as our company grew in size, we tended to go 
to greater and greater distances in order to 
supply our produce needs, 

We gave a great deal of thought as to how 
we might work with local farmers so they 
could not only produce the kind of products 
that our customers wanted, but that would 
also meet our requirements as to controls, 
pack, grade, size, and quality. All too often 
a grower produced a fine quality product but 
due to lack of controls and other reasons, it 
did not reach the consumer in that top qual- 
ity condition. 

We talked with men from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and representatives of 
the extension service at the State College at 
Cornell and received their assurances of in- 
terest and support, along with many helpful 
ideas and suggestions on how a grower- 
distributor program could be developed. 

About 10 years ago we decided to make a 
start and selected eggs as the locally pro- 
duced commodity with which we would start 
the program. We were not satisfied with the 
quality of the eggs we were handling at that 
time. They were often shipped to us from 
distant points and frequently did not meet 
our own standards or those of the State egg 
inspection service. As a result, our egg sales 
were not what we felt they should be. 

With the help of the Department of Agrl- 
culture and the extension service we located 
a poultryman who was interested in working 
with us. We explained our requirements 
and he agreed to produce, handle, candle, 
and carton eggs the ise te wanted and 

m to our re stores. 
ay N were pleased with the bet - 
ter produet we were able to offer them and 
our egg sales began climbing. Now we have 10 
poultrymen supplying eggs according to our 
specifications for all our 21 retail stores. We 
pay a premium price for these premium 
quality eggs—high enough to cover the ex- 
tra costs of production 2 8 handling and 

ultrymen a profit. 
Sie the soundness of our idea proved by 
the success with eggs we gradually expanded 
the program to vegetables and some fruits, 
We work closely with our growers keeping 
them informed as to our requirements and 
needs. They, in turn, cooperate closely with 
us, always striving to improve their con- 
trols, quality, grade and pack. 

We believe we have been of real help to 
local growers in adapting themselves to the 
merchandising procedures of the modern 
supermarket, We believe we have aided in 
making them successful, purposeful busi- 

en. 
we demand high quality and we pay for 
it. We don’t try to put the squeeze on our 
local growers for lower prices in case of a 
temporary surplus, but instead try to help 
them move out the extra supply at a fair 

‘ice. 
ehis has not only been a good deal for 
the growers, but it's also a good deal for 
us and for our customers. Because our 
produce is now fresher, we have less spoilage 
in the stores. The produce stays fresh 
longer on the stands because proper con- 
trols have been exercised and it has spent 
less time in transit. The quality and fresh- 
ness we can offer have increased our pro- 
duce sales volume. 

I'm a firm believer in the free enterprise 
system. To me, it seems that in order to 
maintain this system and enjoy its bene- 
fits, everyone must share in the responsi- 
bility for providing a healthy business cli- 
mate in the area in which he does business. 
We profit directly by making it possible 
for the grower to get a better price for his 
product, because he in turn gives us con- 
sistently top quality which, because of 
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greater customer satisfaction and lesser 
shrinkage, results in greater volume and 
earnings for us. 

We benefit indirectly from the additional 
money put into circulation. Also there is 
& great deal of satisfaction to all of us at 
Central Markets in feeling that we are try- 
ing to be a friend to our farmer neighbors. 
We are indebted to them for their coopera- 
tion and for the good will they have ex- 
pressed toward us. 

Many agricultural organization officials 
and publications have commended us for 
pioneering a practical, simple, down-to- 
earth program that could go a long way 
toward building lasting and friendly rela- 
tionships between the food chain industry 
and the agricultural community and les- 
ontug the clamor for Government inter- 

erence. 


The Slovak Educational Society of Bec- 
caria, Pa., Celebrates Its 51st Anniver- 
sary by Completing a Fine Recreational 
Project of Great Value to the Children 
of the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, nes- 
tling in the mountains of central Penn- 
Sylvania is the community of Beccaria, 
situated in Clearfield County and having 
a population of less than 600. Despite the 
size of the community, it has set an ex- 
ample of civic cooperation through the 
activities of the Slovak Educational So- 
ciety which has rendered outstanding 
service during the 51 years of its 
existence. 

In addition to the many programs 
launched by the Slovak Educational So- 
ciety the most recent one has attracted 
Widespread attention since it concerns 
the recreational needs for over 200 of 
the community’s children. The great 
Success of the various programs is in- 
dicative of what can be accomplished by 
an organization of 235 members who 
have the determination to make their 
page a better place in which to 

ve. 

The following interesting article titled, 
“Fine Playground Is Latest Project of 
Beccaria Lodge“ was written by Jane F. 
Smith, staff writer for the Clearfield 
Fa.) Progress and appeared in the Au- 
gust 30, 1961, edition. The article pays 
a deserving tribute to the officers and 
members of the Slovak Educational So- 
ciety of Beccaria and is a fitting salute 
to that organization in celebrating its 
51st anniversary: 

FINE PLAYGROUND Is LATEST PROJECT OF 

BECCARIA LODGE 
(By Jane F. Smith) 

Beccarta—Celebrating its 51st anniversary 

this year, the Slovak e Society of 

Points with pride to its latest com- 
munity project a modern supervised play- 
ground for youngsters of the area. 

The Slovak Educational Society of Beccaria 
was organized in 1910, for the “purpose of 
educating and Promoting noncitizens to be- 
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come good citizens of these United States of 
America.” During the past 20 years, in ad- 
dition to meeting those objectives, it has 
educated and promoted good fellowship and 
citizenship of the entire membership, which 
is presently 235 strong. 

Among its milestones are its playground 
and building programs and its active par- 
ticipation in various community fund drives 
on the National, State, and local levels. 

Recognizing the recreational needs for 200 
youngsters of the Beccaria vicinity’s popu- 
lation of 550, this organization went in ac- 
tion in 1958 to establish a playground across 
the street from its clubhouse in Beccaria, 

After 3 years of landscaping and develop- 
ment, the supervised playground today is as 
modern as in any large town. The equip- 
ment includes a combination unit with slid- 
ing board, seesaws, and swings. It can boast 
a merry-go-round with enclosure safety plat- 
form; an American safety giant stride unit 
with six giant stride ladders and an Ameri- 
can nursery three-swing set for the tiny 
tots. 

Future plans call for the purchase of addi- 
tional land adjoining the present playground 
and for a ball diamond for adult and little 
league baseball. Interest is keen in this 
sport, already evidenced by the young boys’ 
softball team comprised of Michael Dobish, 
Thomas Piestrack, Michael Yelko, Daniel 
Dobish, James Washell, David Dobish, Nor- 
man Dobish, John Bungo, Alan Pundack, 
Donald Kitko, Arthur Yelko, Dennis McCoy, 
and M. Joseph Gero. 

Tennis courts and a swimming pool are 
also on the agenda in the playground plan- 
ning program. 

Now many of the Beccaria swimmers are 

making use of the Smithhill swimming pool. 
This the society assisted with physical and 
financial support during its construction sey- 
eral years ago, along with its various fund 
campaigns. 
Officials of the Beccaria Slovak Educational 
Society lauded the boys and girls of Beccaria 
for their respect for the playground equip- 
ment and their expressions of gratitude to 
the organization for the benefits derived 
from the community activities provided by 
this adult group. Because of the youths’ 
appreciative attitude, the society has taken 
initial steps to sponsor Boy and Girl Scout 
units at Beccaria. 

A spokesman stated, “These youngsters are 
our citizens of tomorrow. We aim to provide 
the very best opportunities for our boys and 
girls today, so that in the future they, as 
adult community leaders, will be even more 
prepared to continue the community better- 
ment program that is presently evident in 
Beccaria. We feel that boy and girl scouting 
will assist the youth to become good citizens, 
along with the other opportunities they have 
in their school, church, and community ac- 
tivities.” 

Located in the heart of Beccaria, the one- 
story frame brick-shingled clubhouse of the 
Beccaria Slovak Educational Society was 
built by members in 1940. Attractive both 
inside and out, the building was constructed 
under a very unique financial plan of action. 

Usable material from a building pur- 
chased for $250 from the Berwin White 
Coal Co. at 29 Shaft, near Beccaria, was used 
for the clubhouse construction. This build- 
ing program was under the guidance of 
John Mondy, who was head boss, carpenter, 
stonemason, and plumber, as related to the 
writer by an official of the society. 

Every member who contributed time to- 
ward the construction was paid 25 cents an 
hour. The amount of time worked was ac- 
curately recorded by a timekeeper. 

Under completion of the building in about 
3 or 4 years, the organization received its 
club license. This meant the society was in 
business. It also meant that with an in- 
come the organization could meet its obli- 
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gations by paying off the promissory notes 
at 6 percent interest to the members who 
loaned money for construction expenditures; 
also it meant that all members who put in 
long hours on the building construction 
would now receive wages at the rate of 25 
cents for every hour they worked. 

The members can be well proud of their 
clubhouse with its 50- by 40-foot social 
room; a 42- by 20-foot grill room, and its 10- 
by 20-foot kitchen. It also has a large base- 
ment and storage space. Steam heated and 
air conditioned, the clubhouse is modern in 
every detail. The rooms are fully equipped 
for banquets and other social events. 

Interested in all community betterment 
projects, the society annually supports the 
numerous fund drives, starting in January 
with the “March of Dimes” and on down the 
line of monthly fund campaigns. 

It is an ardent supporter of the B-C-I 
Joint High School band and its B-C-I Band 
Boosters Association. It annually plays host 
at a luncheon at the clubhouse to the band 
on Memorial Day. 

It was the first contributor of funds 
toward the erection of a new church for 
the Beccaria Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance, which lost its building by fire several 
years ago. 

It has also given its financial support to 
the recently innovated B-C-I Quarterback 
Club in its sponsorship of football at B-C-I. 

The Slovak Educational Society of Bec- 
caria is taking steps for a big celebration in 
commemoration of its 5lst anniversary, 
which calls for a September open house at 
its clubhouse. Four charter members will 
be honored guests. They are John Scollins, 
Andrew Popyack, Sr., John Kollar, and John 
Kovalsky. - 

The Slovak Educational Society of Bec- 
carla is presently under the leadership of 
an executive board composed of Andrew E. 
Popyack, president; John Bungo, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph T. Washel, secretary; John 
Temchack, treasurer; John Bartek, financial 
secretary; John Piestrack, Joseph Gero, and 
Michael Dobish, all trustees. 


It’s Finally Up to the Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion of the 
importance of man in our modern de- 
fense concept. The Congress has ex- 
pressed its unwillingness to rely on mis- 
siles and push-button warfare alone. I 
believe the following editorial from the 
Junction City (Kans.) Daily Union is 
most pertinent and will be of interest to 
Members of the House: 

IT'S FINALLY UP TO THE MAN 

It would be difficult to find a more forth- 
right and outspoken individual than Gen. 
Curtis LeMay. Also it goes without saying 
it would be almost impossible to find a more 
hard-bitten advocate of manned aircraft 
than the former head of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is in- 
teresting to read his remarks before the na- 
tional convention of Jewish War Veterans 
in Baltimore. “Missiles will never replace 
man,” General LeMay said, “You can use a 
missile only in war. Before you push the 
button you are at peace. The moment you 
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push it you are at war. With a manned sys- 
tem you can do many things. You can 
launch a manned weapon if you suspect an 
enemy attack is imminent, then recall it if 
the alert proves false. Manned aircraft and 
missiles complement each other, one does 
not replace the other.” 

And we feel that had General LeMay been 
pressed, he would have admitted that after 
all is said and done the ultimate weapon is 
the foot soldier, just as it was at the Marne, 
Belleau Wood, Guadalcanal, Okinawa, 
Omaha Beach, the Hurtgen Forest and the 
Rhine River. 


Soviet Nuclear Policies Threaten Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing by the Soviet 
Union represents a serious threat to 
peace and a new danger to our security 
and a hazard for human life. 

Reflecting “about-face” changes in 
Soviet policy, I would like to quote re- 
marks from Mr. Khrushehev's earlier 
statements regarding nuclear testing: 

First. Speech at the U.N. General As- 
sembly, September 23, 1960: 

We shall do everything in our power to 
make general and complete disarmament a 
reality, to rid humanity of the arms race and 
the threat of a new war of annihilation. 


Second. February 15, 1958: 

The Soviet Government stands firmly for 
the complete and unconditional cessation of 
atomic and nuclear-weapons tests. Three 
years ago the Soviet Union was the first of 
the great powers to propose an agreement to 
end these tests and in that way take the 
first step toward the complete prohibition of 
nuclear weapons and their elimination from 
national armament. 


Third. On January 14, 1960, he said: 

Should any side violate the obligations [to 
refrain from testing] to which it has com- 
mitted itself, the instigators of such viola- 
tions will cover themselves with shame, and 
they will be condemned by the peoples of the 
world. 


With characteristic “doubletalk”, the 
Soviet Union is now attempting to justi- 
fy its change in nuclear policy and to 
blame the United States for its action. 

On Sunday, September 3, I was privi- 
leged to discuss major aspects of this 
new situation in a broadcast over Radio 
Station WGN, Chicago. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have excerpts from this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

WILEY URGES WESTERN ANTIDOTE TO NUCLEAR 
TESTS BY COMMUNISTS 

This week Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 
once again, undercut the world's hopes for 
progress toward peace. How? By declaring 
that the Soviet Union will resume testing of 
nuclear bombs. In my judgment, the re- 
sumption of such tests could be a dangerous 
step toward man's destruction. 

Provocatively it represents 
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A threat to the security of the United 
States—which has suspended nuclear testing 
since 1958; 

A heightening of world tensions; 

A serious hazard—that could have not 
Only immediate, but long-range effects—to 
the health of the nearly 3 billion people of 
earth, by further saturation of the air we 
breath with radioactive fallout. 

The resumption of testing, too, will result 
in higher costs of armaments for both East 
and West. 

Moreover, it may hasten the day when Red 
China—a grave threat to pence in the Far 
East—will possess nuclear bombs to support 
its aggressive policies. 

By experience, we know that such major 
changes in strategy do not happen accident- 
ally in Red policy. 

Around the globe, then, the question is 
being asked: Why should Khrushchev choose 
this time to resume testing of nuclear 
bombs? The range of answers includes the 
following: 

1. He wants an opportunity to test and 
show off the 100-megaton superbomb—about 
which he has been bragging. 

2. Unsatisfied with present tactics, at- 
tempts at nuclear blackmail, will 
become a major aspect of Communist policy. 
Specifically, this includes, as we have wit- 
Messed, threats of annihilation against 
countries cooperating with the West for 
common defense—particularly those in 
NATO. 

3. A further heightening of world ten- 
sions—including raising the specter of nu- 
Clear war—may be necessary to keep the 
dominated people mobilized against the West. 

Following the ominous, provocation decla- 
ration, Mr. Khrushchev is now busy trying 
to justify the decision. Around the globe, 
the Red-propagands machine is cranking out 
lame excuses—including in engaging in dou- 
25 talk aimed at blaming the United States 

the Red decision to resume testing. 

In the face of such false charges, how- 
ever, the United States must be alert to 
Speak up in self-defense. a 

The peaceshaking provocation, too, 1s 
making its own dramatic impact upon world 
thinking. Reactions of nations have been 
Crystallized in such terms as: “dangerous 
action;" “bad news;" “setbacks to progress 
toward reduction of armaments: “a fateful 
decision that seriously threatens world 
Peace.” 

In the face of this new aggressive tactic 
by the Soviet Union, then what can be done? 

First, and foremost, I believe that 

1, The nations attending the Conference 
in Belgrade should demonstrate their mettie 
by speaking out against resumption of nu- 
clear testing: 

2. The U.N., opening September 19, should 
take vigorous action to discourage 
nuclear tests, as well as to establish a system 
of arms reduction and control—including 
test bans. 

Overall, the prevention of nuclear war is & 
Matter of great concern, not just to the 
Opposing East-West nations, but to all the 
countries of the world. 

Despite the magnitude of the dangers, let 
me stress this: This is no time for hysteria, 
Paralysis by fear, or adopting of an attitude 
of peace at any price by nations, Rather, 
we—confident in the rightness of our 
cause—must fearlessly take steps to meet 
the challenges, Including the following: 

Asolemn evaluation of the danger; 

Further strengthening Western deterrent 
power—including taking the necessary steps 
— protect ourselves with a nuclear anti- 

ote; 

Exertion of a greater effort for halting the 
arms race; and 

A mobilization of world opinion against 
Red tactics, which threaten to endanger the 
lives of all people—either by war, or by over- 
saturating the atmosphere with radioactive 
fallout. 
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Letter From a Private, First Class, in Ger- 
many to His Family Back Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter which was handed to me by Gen. 
Bruce Clarke, who commands our troops 
in Europe. It is a letter of a private, first 
class, in the U.S Army written to his 
family back home. This is a down-to- 
earth but thrilling account of the reac- 
tion of an American boy to the reception 
given to his unit on their way through 
East Germany and after their arrival in 
West Berlin. This letter should tell all 
of us a great deal that we need to know: 
COMPANY, 

ist BATTLE GROUP, 18TH INFANTRY, 

APO 28, New York, N.Y. 

Dear FoLKs: I suppose that by now you 
have read about the sharp strike outfit of 
the 1st Battle Group, 18th Infantry moving 
into Berlin. I think I can truthfully say 
that this is the most exciting thing I have 
ever participated in In all my life. Man, we 
were ready to fight our way across the Helm- 
stedt Gate. They woke us up at midnight 
of the 19th on an alert. Six hours later we 
had everything loaded on the trucks and we 
were on the road. Half of the men didn't 
get breakfast, but I managed to get six eggs. 
Good thing I did, too, for we kept on driving 
right through lunch. That night at the 
border we got nothing but soup and coffee. 
We pitched our tents at midnight and broke 
them at 0015 and loaded everything back up. 
Sitting up in the 2½˙8 was not much fun 
while waiting for the daylight to come, but 
thinking about the ammo that was being 
passed out to the line companies in case we 
had to shoot our way into Berlin kept us 
awake. Well, we left at about 0500 and ate 
cold C rations (by then they tasted pretty 
good) on the road. The next time we 
stopped was when we pulled into this kaserne 
in Berlin. I am telling you that I have never 
in history seen anything like the way the 
people of this city greeted us as we drove in. 
They lined up by the thousands from the 
gate all the way to this kaserne. And we 
drove up and down all the maln streets of 
this monstrous city as a show of strength 
and a demonstration that the Americans are 
going to defend these people all the way. I 
broke out my camera and took 34 pictures of 
the entire episode in this city. We had what 
just about amounted to a guided tour, The 
people were so happy to see us that some of 
them were literally crying. Placards, ban- 
ners, posters, everything greeted us as 
though we had just returned from a victo- 
rious war. I felt just like General Eisen- 
hower on his victory parade in New York 
City after World War Il. About a third of 
the way down the parade we passed Colonel 
Johns (our CO) standing on a platform next 
to LYNDON JOHNSON watching the men pass 
by. You better believe I took pictures of 
that. When Mr. JOHNSON saw me pass by 
standing up taking a picture of them he 
looked at me and waved. Big thrill, but not 
as much as the one from the realization 
that I am really in the thick of it all de- 
fending my country and freedom and 
democracy the world over in the world’s 
hottest spot. The whole trip yester- 
day was an experience to top everything else 
Ihave everdone, Driving right through the 
Communist troops—and they had units on 
both sides of us and men stationed along the 
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road every few hundred meters—was really 
something. What a change of sir there was 
as soon as we got into East Germany. The 
people were very glad to see us going through 
to Berlin, and every time we passed a group 
they would wave if there were no Communist 
soldiers watching. I could go on and on 
about all this, but I am sure that this is a 
familiar story to you all, particularly Dad. 


Mobilization for Religious and Welfare 


Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in 
view of the deepening crisis over Berlin, 
it is imperative for the entire Nation 
to plan and consider what action must be 
taken to meet this crisis. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board is 
already moving to meet additional de- 
mands of Jewish religious and welfare 
services for military personne] and their 
dependents, as a result of the emergency 
buildup in Armed Forces strength. T 
am glad to observe the immediate and 
patriotic response of this association to 
meet the new personal as well as military 
demands for our people and to make 
firm and lasting the ties between the 
individual, his home, and his religion. 

I ask unanimous consent to include a 
press release from the National Jewish 
Welfare Board in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD REPORTS TO 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY ON REMOBILIZATION FOR 
RELIGIOUS AND WELFARE SERVICES TO JEWISH 
GI's Sunpay, Avucust 6, 1961 
New Yorx.—The National Jewish Welfare 

Board (JWB) today reported to President 

John F. Kennedy that it is remobilizing all 

its resources and manpower to meet addi- 

tional demands for religious and welfare serv- 
ices to Jewish military personnel and their 
dependents resulting from the emergency 
buildup of Armed Forces strength requested 
by the President and approved by Congress. 

In a letter to President Kennedy, Solomon 
Litt, New York, president of JWB, declared 
that “on behalf of American Jewry, which 
the National Jewish Welfare Board has repre- 
sented since World War I in serving their 
religious, welfare, and morale needs of Jewish 
military personnel and their dependents, it 
is my privilege to report to you that we are 
remobilizing all our resources and manpower 
to meet whatever needs may arise in the light 
of your call for a buildup of military 
strength.” 

WZB is the Government-authorized agency 
for meeting the religious and morale needs of 
Jewish military personnel and of Jewish pa- 
tients in Veterans Administration hospitals, 
and represents the Jewish community in the 
United Service Organizations (USO). JWB 
is also the national association of Jewish 
Community Centers and YM-YWHA's. 

In his letter to President Kennedy, Mr. 
Litt cited four steps JWB has already taken: 

“Our Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy 
and its associated rabbinical bodies are mov- 
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ing swiftly to assure that there is adequate 
chaplaincy coverage at every military in- 
etallation at home and abroad. 

“Our armed services division is alerting 
its 260 local committees and their thousands 
of volunteers to be ready to provide what- 
ever additional morale and welfare services 
may be needed. 

“We are reviewing our logistical support 
of religious supplies, literature and services 
over and above that provided by the Gov- 
ernment with a view to meeting all the re- 
ligious and morale needs of men in the 
Armed Forces. 

“We are also calling upon our more than 
300 affiliated Jewish Community Centers and 
YM—YWHA's to be ready to lend their know- 
how and facilities for any expanded morale 
and recreational services to the military that 
become necessary.” 

Mr. Litt wrote the President that his ad- 
dress of July 25, “alerting all Americans to 
the critical world situation that requires a 

enlargement of our military forces, 
has placed upon all of us the responsibility 
to do whatever may be in our power, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to answer your call. 
May God give our country the vision and 
courage to continue, under your leadership, 
unhindered and unafraid to pursue the path 
of decency and righteousness which we have 
always trod and which you have recharted 
for us.” 


We Must Act in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a page 
1, Los Angeles Times editorial August 
10, 1961, calls for some strong action by 
the United States in Cuba. 

The basic theme is still timely. How 
are we to show firmness in Berlin if we 
allow this Communist sore to fester only 
90 miles from Florida? I submit the 
editorial for the attention of all Ameri- 
cans. 


We Musr Act IN CUBA 


Communist Cuba is a modern Caribbean 
pirate nest. Its rulers encourage by exam- 
ple all the Communist conspirators, crimi- 
nals and crackpots of the islands and the 
adjacent continent. They have shown they 
can threaten American lives and property, 
and injure the prestige of the U.S. Govern- 
ment at a critical time in international 
affairs. 

So the United States has got to destroy 
this pirate nest. 

The fact that the Cuban Government re- 
leased the last hijacked American plane and 
its crew and passengers does not alter the 
necessity of action by the U.S. Government. 
As long as Castro operates as an outlaw he 
will inspire outlawry throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

The case against the Castro government 
is plain. What is less apparent is that unless 
the Unites States acts at once against Cas- 
tro, and acts boldly this country will be iso- 
lated from most of Latin America in short 
order—sooner than Moscow's time schedule 
calls for the event. : 

We have made war for less injury than 
Castro has done us and for less threat to our 
legitimate interests in this hemisphere. 
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The United States can’t wait hopefully for 
an internal revolution in Cuba. Massive 
Soviet aid to Castro has made that impos- 
sible without external help. 

The United States ought to move now and 
move with all necessary military strength. 


Study of Nation’s Transport Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, our 
Nation’s transportation system is in 
vital need of a major revamping. This 
is most important not only from the 
standpoint of national defense, but for 
economic strength and stability as well 
as continuation of our free enterprise 
system. For these reasons and others, 
I recommend that my colleagues read 
the following story from the August 15 
issue of the Daily Bond Buyer reporting 
on President Kennedy’s assignment to 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges to study 
all phases of transportation and make 
recommendations to him by December 
of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
COMMERCE SECRETARY 

TACKLE STUDY OF 

PROBLEMS 

(By John Gerrity) 

WASHINGTON, August 18—There was a 
wistful quality in Luther Hodges’ voice as 
he spoke to reporters last week about the 
Nation’s transportation problems. It's 
probably the toughest assignment I'll be 
asked to take, so long as I'm in this job,“ 
the Commerce Secretary said. “And, by the 
way, if any of you have any suggestions on 
how we can lick this thing, I'll certainly wel- 
come them.” 

Suggestions are one thing Secretary 
Hodges doesn't need. For the past 20 years, 
at least; his Department has been surfeited 
with suggestions, as he and his new aid, 
Dr. Gayton E. Germane, will soon discover, 
when they take up the monolithic task 
President Kennedy has handed them: To 
analyze the Nation's transportation system; 
evaluate it in terms of our needs for the 
next decade; summarize the entire prob- 
lem in one concise memorandum; add a draft 
omnibus bill that will satisfy the railroads, 
airlines, truckers, coastal ship operators, 
barge owners, shippers, freight handlers, 
users and passengers, unions and manage- 
ment, State and local governments, and the 
public—and deliver the completed package 
to the President's desk by December 1. 

Huge as this task may be, Mr. Hodges and 
his staff aren't getting started a moment too 
soon. Indeed, drastic action next year may 
be too late to prevent the nationalization of 
railroads within the next 10 or 15 years, a 
substantial reduction in the number of air- 
lines and the tight regulation of what would 
become an essentially noncompetitive 
system. 


Hopcrs Reavy To 
NATION'S TRANSPORT 
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CRITICS PICTURE 


Critics of this and previous administra- 
tions who are genuinely fearful nothing 
short of a miracle can bring some kind of 
order out of the present day chaos, insist 
that consistent procrastination—interrupted 
only by suggestions and studies—has pro- 
duced this picture: 

Rallroads today are earning 1.45 percent 
on their investment. Carloadings are 13 
percent under a year ago. Expenditures for 
new equipment and rolling stock is off by a 
third. 

Airlines lost almost $20 million in the first 
5 months of 1961, and made only $2 million 
last year, despite total revenues of nearly $2 
billion. Because of the high costs of jets, 
ferocious competition for business on the 
lucrative routes and flights that have been 
running 40 percent empty, airlines will be 
most fortunate if their total losses this year 
aren't double their slight combined profit 
last year. 

Intercity buses are carrying only 18 or 19 
passengers on an average trip, the same 
number as they carried 10 years ago, while 
the capacity of the larger buses now in serv- 
ice is 39 passengers, as opposed to 35 in the 
1950's. 

Trucks and barges that do not now come 
under effective Federal regulation haul one- 
third of the intercity freight, compared with 
21 percent in 1946. Nonregulated carriers 
are expected to carry 61 percent of the busi- 
ness 10 years from now. 

These are but a few of the hallmarks of 
universal gloom. There are more. A Senate 
staff study estimated earlier this year that at 
least $50 billion will be needed in the next 
decade to keep the transportation industry 
abreast of the expected needs. Yet, said the 
report, prepared by Retired Gen. John P. 
Doyle for the Senate Commerce Committee, 
the industry can be expected to generate 
only 10 to 20 percent—or $5 to $10 billion— 
of the $50 billion needed for investment pur- 
poses. 

Massive Government ald which means 
stepped-up subsidies, nationalization or care- 
fully regulated competition—or very possibly 
all three—and not merely tax relief or re- 
laxed ratemaking rules will be needed. 
Much of this helps to explain the adminis- 
tration’s reluctance to plunge into the trans- 
portation crisis until now, and its preference 
to put off decisions in the name of additional 
study. It also explains what Mr. Hodges and 
his experts will have to hump, if they expect 
to salvage anything even distantly akin to 
what has often been euphemistically referred 
to as “a free competitive transportation sys- 
tem.” 

WHO'S TO BLAME? 

Doubtless, the Government itself, and its 
hodgepodge mess of regulatory bodies, must 
share prominently in the blame. James M. 
Landis, the President's adviser on regulatory 
agencies as well as on transportation prob- 
lems, has opposed sugestions that a Depart- 
ment of Transportation be established to 
coordinate Federal transportation policies 
and regulations. Rather, Mr. Landis argued 
for a White House coordinator to see that 
agencies concerned with some aspect of the 
problem were not working at cross purposes. 

The recent Senate study, a massive 732- 
page affair, however, as well as President 
Eisenhower's administration, were solidly 
behind the idea of a Transportation Depart- 
ment. The President’s recent decision to 
give the job back to Secretary Hodges, for 
the time being, at least, impliedly tendered 
Mr. Landis his comeuppance, and it augurs 
well for the creation of an independent de- 
partment, since Mr, Hodges is known to lean 
in that direction, 


1961 


Except for the functions of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, most transportation ad- 
ministration functions are centered in the 
Commerce Department. Regulatory activi- 
ties are parceled out to such agencies as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Federal Maritime 
Administration. 

The FAA's Najeeb Halaby, by far the ad- 
Ministration's most able appointee in the 
transportation fleld, frankly admits that he 
is concerned solely with promoting aviation, 
even though such activities may be to the 
detriment of the railroads or buses on short- 
haul routes that could be just as well, or 
better, served by surface transportation. 

The ICC, where the chairmanship still 
rotates and cannot be controlled by the ad- 
Ministration, is intolerant of any interven- 
tion into affairs it considers its own domain. 
Thus when Mr. Lanids and Myer Feldman, 
another White House aide, worked long hours 
and days trying to shore up the New Haven 

ad, which recently went into receiver- 
ship, the ICC chose to ignore their efforts. 
Similarly, the proposal to combine the Balti- 
More & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroads was kicked around from expert to 
expert until it arrived finally at the ICC, 
where, if past performances are any criteria, 
it will remain for months, if not years. 

After years of trying to elevate the Mari- 

Administration to a stature loftier than 
that of a mere counter of vessels, President 
Kennedy ordered into force last Sunday a 
reorganization plan that the Senate had re- 
luctantly approved, because “anything would 
be better than what we have now.” Primary 
changes in the reorganization plan will serve 
to expand its regulatory powers to a degree 
not yet determined and to give the Maritime 
Administration direct jurisdiction over ship- 
building subsidy programs, 

All of these internecine quarrels and jeal- 
Ousies do little except complicate still fur- 
ther Mr. Hodges’ problems. He may not be 
Surprised, but he should be shocked, when he 
learns that the FAA and the CAB do not talk 
to each other, literally. (A bond buyer re- 
Porter covering a story in the FAA, was given 
the information he sought only on his solemn 
Pledge not to tell anyone in the CAB where 
he got the information or what he was writ- 
ing.) The ICC refuses to recognize the exist- 
ence of the Maritime Administration, as was 
demonstrated not long ago When the ICC 
refused to let Maritime read its preliminary 
reports in a piggyback case involving the 
Tails and ships. 

TRAGIC NONPERFORMANCE 


Ludicrous as some of the instances may be, 
the overall pattern is one of tragic nonper- 
formance. A classic example of the lack of 
Cooperation in an area crying for correction 
is the expansion of air traffic and the decline 
Of railroads over such short routes as Wash- 
ington to New York or New York to Boston. 

are routes where railroads or even bus 
transportation could be as convenient as air 
travel from the crowded skies over Washing- 
ton and Boston to the even more congested 
New York approach patterns. 

Still another smirch on the escutcheon of 
transportation is the disappointing record of 
the $41 billion highway program which has 
Moved slowly despite its political popularity 
and the persuasive lobbying activities of the 
Automotive and tru 
After the President freed an additional $650 
Million to help speed the program the Bu- 
Teau of Public Roads proudly released its 
Quarterly report on progress. It states that 
10,800 miles of the 41,000 national system 
are now open to traffic. But it makes no 
Mention of the fact that the program sched- 
uled to be completed in 1972 won't be finished 
Until after 1975. Nor is any mention made 
of the untold interstate squabbles, or the 
10 or more still unsettled cases of graft and 
fraud, that have combined to slow down 


interests. Shortly” 
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work on a major system, large portions of 
which will be obsolete, when the total project 
is presumed to be finished. 
ALLIGATOR TEARS FOR HODGES 

tion experts readily acknowl- 
edge the enormity of these billion dollar 
problems, and their sympathy for Mr, Hodges 
and his aids is profound. Yet many of 
these same experts, in and out of the Goy- 
ernment, are themselves much to blame for 
they cannot divorce themselves from the 
vested interests they hold. Unions and many 
sectors of management are equally guilty, 
and many, in fact, want no tampering with 
the transportation system whatever. They 
prefer things as they are. 

Consequently, when Mr, Hodges contem- 
plates facets of his toughest assignment, and 
gropes for suggestions on how to do the job, 
there can be, in the end, only one sugges- 
tion, Do it. 


Sure, Talk Colonialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. RAY, Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in yesterday's New York Daily News 
presented a thoughtful analysis of the 
problems of colonialism, past and pres- 
ent. I agree with the analysis and rec- 
ommendations there stated and I am 
glad to be able to place the editorial in 
the record. I hope it will be widely read 
and supported: 

Sure, TALK COLONIALISM 

than shoot a conventional Labor 
Dae PAM today, we'll wish our friends 
in organized labor prosperity and discretion, 
and proceed to discuss Soviet Russia's re- 
quest that colonialism be put on the agenda 
of the upcoming 16th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

This request by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko is of importance to US. 
organized labor, as is any Soviet maneuver— 
because if communism ever takes over the 
world there will be no more labor unions as 


Russia and Red China. 

Russia has long held—in cruel bondage a 
huge fistful of once independent nations: 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, and the Ukraine. 

Red China up to now holds only North 
Korea and Tibet in slavery, but hopes to 
expand its colonial empire. 

TYRANNICAL RED EMPIRE 

Both Russia and Red China are far more 
cruel to their colonies than the British, 
French, Germans, Dutch, and Portuguese 
ever were. 

By all means let's insist that Soviet co- 
lonialism go on the General Assembly 
agenda for an exhaustive discussion, 

Continued and vigorous agitation of the 
captive nations’ question is one of the best 
propaganda weapons we have against the 
Red slave empire—as a means of keeping its 
rulers off balance and, conceivably, of some 
day causing that empire to explode from 
within. 
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There is a grave question though, in many 
people’s minds as to whether the Kennedy 
administration intends to use the captive na- 
es weapon in the cold war, or even to keep 

In his July 25 speech on the Berlin crisis, 
the President said, among other things: 

“We. recognize the Soviet Union's historical 
concerns about their security in central and 
eastern Europe, after a series of ravaging in- 
vasions—and we believe arrangements can be 
worked out which will help to meet these 
concerns, and make it possible for both secu- 
rity and freedom to exist in this troubled 
area." 

To a lot of us, that sounds like a cautiously 
worded offer to Khrushchey to forget all 
about our concern for the liberation of the 
captive nations, in return for a promise by 
him to let West Berlin continue free, capital- 
istic, and unhampered as to its routes of 
communication with West Germany. 

Khrushchey would be happy to make such 
a promise at such a price. 

But he would break the promise the mo- 
ment he felt he could get away with doing 
so; and the price itself is too great for us to 
pay. 

By paying it, we would Officially admit 
Khrushehev's right to keep the captive na- 
tions in chains forever, give those peoples 
over to despair for themselves and hatred of 
us, and junk one of the best cold-war weap- 
ons now in the Western arsenal. 


TALK TO KENNEDY IN HIS LANGUAGE 


How to blast out of the President's mind 
any thoughts he may be having along these 
lines? 

We'd suggest that the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations and all other Iron and 
Bamboo Curtain refugee groups in this coun- 
try get busy, and get busy now. 

Their objective should be, it seems to us, 
to convince President Kennedy that, if he 
sells the captive nations or any part of 
them down the river, he and his party can 
count on losing large blocks of Polish, Hun- 
garian, German, ete., etc., votes permanently 
to the Republicans. 

The Republicans can contribute their bit 
by stepping up their own longstanding in- 
sistence that the captive nations never be 
written off by the American people. 

Just as Khrushchey best understands 
brute strength, so Kennedy best understands 
the language of practical race group politics. 
The abovementioned groups had better start 
Poe the pressure on him before it is too 


Role of Labor in 1960’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
our Nation observed Labor Day. The ob- 
Servance not only offered an opportunity 
to pay tribute to the indispensable role 
of labor to our security and progress, but 
also to reasses the role of labor in the 
ever-greater challenges of the future. 

Privileged to review these and other 
aspects of the labor picture in a broad- 
cast over Wisconsin radio stations, I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts of 
my remarks printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WILEY SEES LABOR AS VOICE OF FREEDOM 
Labor Day, September 4, offers an oppor- 

tunity to: 

Pay tribute to the 73.6 million men and 
women in our labor force—including more 
than 1.6 million in Wisconsin; and 

Create a greater understanding, and re- 
spect for, the unique, indispensable contri- 
bution of our workers to the Nation’s prog- 
ress. 

Today, the Nation is experiencing a high 

rate of employment—estimated at more than 

68 million. Regrettably, however, there are 

still far too many unemployed—more than 

5 million, or about 7 percent of the labor 

force. This includes approximately 70,000 

in Wisconsin. 

In Labor Day observations, then, we—in 
addition to paying recognition to the role of 
labor in our economy—must also face the 
challenges of— 

Finding new jobs for the unemployed; 

Creating more effective machinery to min- 
imize the up-and-down economic cycles— 
particularly the down—that too often result 
in our rate of unemployment; 

Promote peace in the labor field; and 

Generally find ways to further improve 
the economic status of the workers—al- 
though now at the highest level in the 
history of the world. 

Within our free system, workers in the 
vineyard of our national life—and that in- 
cludes all of us, one way or another—enjoy 
all too often taken for granted opportuni- 
ties and privileges, as well as responsibility. 
These include— 

The right of selecting one’s own voca- 
tion—not having it dictated by the State; 

The right to bargain for a just share of 
the fruits of labor; 

The opportunity to advance—according to 
one’s ability and the worth of his contribu- 
tion to progress; 

The choice even of changing jobs—in the 
midstream of life—if this best serves our 


larger degree—of 
management and national economic policies. 
ROLE OF UNIONS 


Historically the voice of working men and 
women has not always been proportionate 
to their contributions to progress. Advance- 
ment by the trade union movement, how- 
ever, has changed this picture. 

Throughout the United States union mem- 
bership has increased from 3 million in 1953 
to more than 17 million. As a result, today 
the worker through his union represents a 
great and growing force in American life. 

Traditionally, workers and their unions 
have, for example, concentrated their efforts 
toward attaining a fair share of the rewards 
of production efforts, including better wages, 
greater job security, improved working con- 
ditions, retirement, and other benefits. 

With a powerful collective voice, the 
worker is now also “speaking up“ and help- 
ing to design policies for economic progress, 
as well as national security. With such 
power, of course, goes, hand-in-hand, a 
greater responsibility, mot only for serving 
the labor force, but the welfare of the 
country. 

Naturally, labor has its special interests 
as does management, the consumer, and 
others. The challenge, however, is to at- 
tain—and exercise—the maturity and per- 
spective which will allow each interest to 
pursue its special purposes. At the same 
time, we must not lose sight of the Impact 
which such actions—particularly if powerful 
and far- have upon the overall 
interests of the Nation and its people. 

Fortunately, the labor movement in 
America, with some exceptions, has benefited 
from sound, responsible leadership. Partic- 
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ularly in Wisconsin, we have reaped the re- 
wards of good, levelheaded, hard-working 
forward-looking leaders. 

In the world of tomorrow, our Nation will 
demand, and require, an even greater sense 
of public responsibility from the leaders and 
rank-and-file members of labor, manage- 
ment, and all walks of life. The purpose: 
To assure our Nation the capability to meet 
the challenges of its security and fulfill the 
needs of its people. 

Without this creative, farsighted, dedi- 
cated sense of civic and national responsi- 
bility, we may not survive. With it, we, as 
a Nation, shall I am confident—win vic- 
tory over communism and create an ever- 
better life for our people—and, yes, man- 
kind around the globe. 

RESPONSIBILITY GOES HAND IN HAND WITH 

POWER 


Within our free system, we must then 
carefully and vigilantly protect, preserve and 
perpetuate the rights of workers to speak— 
to organize—to bargain. 

In such bargaining—a process fundamen- 
tal to labor-management cooperation and 
economic progress in our system—however, 
there is also a larger responsibility for— 

Consideration of the effect of wage-price 
boosts on consumer buying and living costs; 

Evaluation of the effect of higher produc- 
tion costs on ability of U.S. products to com- 
pete on the domestic and world markets; 

Keeping abreast of the impact of tech- 
nology and automation on production and 
employment, and devising ways to cope with 
such problems; 

Assuring that labor benefits result from 
proportionately greater productivity; 

And other broad scope considerations— 
which, if neglected, may, in the long run, ad- 
versely affect our future. 

In our closely integrated economy, no great 
segment—labor, industry, professional 
groups, or others—can adopt a wholly self- 
serving attitude—ignoring the public in- 
terest. 

We recall, of course, regrettable circum- 
stances in which it has been necessary to 
take disciplinary action fora minority. How- 
eyer, this should not, and must not reflect 
unfairly on the vast majority of able, com- 
petent leaders and members of any labor 
force. Rather, the alm must be to provide 
a climate In which abuses can be curbed; 
but, at the same time, the rights and legiti- 
mate aims of workers and unions can be 
fully protected. 

Today, we are engaged in a great global 
battle. The struggle will determine whether 
freedom or communism rules the world. 

Around the globe there is a strong, com- 
mon bond among workers of all nations. As 
powerful forces, unions have ever-greater 
opportunity and responsibility to serve as 
voices of peace, progress, and freedom. As 
dynamic transmitters of the ideas and 
ideals of freedom, US. labor can demon- 
strate— 

How free trade unionism best serves a 
working people; 

How free collective bargaining can create 
a workers-share-in-the-rewards kind of 
economy—not a trickle-down benefit system 
from either a cartel-like business system or 
a state-controlled dictatorship; 

How under freedom the worker enjoys re- 
spect for his rights and integrity, includ- 
ing the maximum degree of freedom allow- 
able within an organized society; and finally, 

How participation in Government, of, by, 
and from the people, has created the best 
standards of living in the history of the 
world and promises ever-better living for 
the future. 

If freedom is to survive, we must more ef- 
fectively mobilize our people and resources. 
The working men and women of America, 
I believe, cam be a real strategic force in 
the fight against the Red global conspiracy. 
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CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE 


Now, what about the future? 

Generally, it would appear that the Ameril- 
can worker can look forward to real—not 
just promissory—improvements in his eco- 
nomic life. Among other things, this may 
well include— 

A further refinement, and, as warranted, 
improvement of wage scales to reflect value 
and expansion of productivity; 

Liberalization. of retirement benefits; 

Greater job security; and 

Ever-better working conditions. 

In times of peace, also, our workers could 
probably look forward to a shorter work- 
week. In these critical days, however, the 
Nation may well require greater—not lesser— 
effort to meet the threats to our security. 

Of great significance, also, is the need to 
encourage maximum exercise of the ingenu- 
ity, creativity, and enterprising spirit—by 
free Americans working in a free climate. 
Upon this foundation, we, as a people—and 
our forefathers—have created the greatest 
nation in the history of the world. Upon 
this resource, too, we will depend for the 
new ideas to meet the complex, difficult chal- 
lenges ahead. 

On the responsibility side, the public, I 
believe, has the right to expect of our work- 
ers—particularly in times of crisis—extra 
dedication, devotion, and willingness to work 
and sweat to create the tools of progress and 
security. In the past, this record has been 
outstanding. I am confident this will be true 
for the future. 


Hanford Project—Statesmen’s Dilemma 
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5 or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversial public/private power issue has 
plagued Congress for decades. 

Irrespective of merits on either side, 
the heated controversy it generates in- 
escapably scortches whatever it con- 
tacts, 

This has become the case with the Na- 
tion’s nuclear science program—because 
of the Hanford project dispute. 

It is immaterial whether the pub- 
lic/private power issue logically belongs 
in the Hanford dispute—either in its 
original $95 million 800,000 kilowatt 
form or its current $58 million 400,000 
kilowatt conference report form. 

It has, in fact, become involved and 
its adverse affects are apparent to the 
extent some legislators are talking of a 
“bare-bone” Atomic Energy authoriza- 
tion bill unless the House agrees to the 
conference report. 

This would mean many research proj- 
ects necessary to maintain our country's 
lead in nuclear science would be stripped 
out at this critical time in world history. 

Yet, in the end, accepting the confer- 
ence report would not bring a better 
result. 

Accepting it would establish atomic en- 
ergy authorization bills as a legitimate 
battleground of the public/private power 
controversy. Next year, the following 
year and in the years beyond this con- 
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troversy repeatedly would plague the Na- 
tion's nuclear science efforts. 

These annual controversies would ac- 
cumulate delays in our nuclear science 
program in the aggregate as stifling as 
those involved in a bare-bone“ bill this 
year. 

There is a way to avoid this dilemma. 
It is by keeping power projects such as 
Hanford out of atomic energy bills en- 
tirely. Fighting them out on some less 
critical battleground. This can be done 
simply, but it will require a high order 
of statesmanship. 

It amounts to adopting and adhering 
to a policy of placing nuclear-electric fa- 
cilities, other than experimental, proto- 
type, and demonstration facilities, in the 
public works authorization bill rather 
than the atomic energy authorization 
bill. 

Thereby the public/private power is- 
sue will not be permitted to impede our 
nuclear science programs. 

Nor, in the public works bill as inde- 
Pendent items of appropriation to power 
administrations such as TVA and BPA, 
should the controversy unduly impede 


Progress with other, nonrelated public- 


works items. 


Two Unforgettable Characters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an article from the Blue Anchor 
published by the California Fruit Ex- 
change. 

The article is a deserving tribute to 
Fred and Mary Motz who now reside in 
Mathews, Va. 

For 41 years “Doc” Motz served ably 
in several types of public service. Let 
me emphasis the word “service” for that 
was Fred's guiding dedication. 

Perhaps more than any other, Fred 
Motz was responsible for the rebirth and 
revitalization of our Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service in 1954. He had been one 
of the first to join this Service at its 
inception in the late 1920's. He had seen 
this Service become “Foreign Agricul- 
ture Relations.’ This did not please 
Fred Motz for he wanted a vital serv- 
ice” capable of serving American agri- 
culture day by day. 

I am happy that I was one of those 
Members of Congress to whom he ex- 
plained just what the Service should be 
and what it could do. This finally re- 
sulted in its reorganization in 1954. The 
record since has been good. 

Both Mrs. Horan and I have experi- 
enced the warm and gracious hospitality 
of Fred and Mary Motz. Both of us are 
happy that Al Smith and Fred Read 
have made this article possible: 
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Two UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTERS 
(By Fred W. Read, general manager, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange) 

(AurHor’s Comment.—The introduction 
to this article has been written by J. A. 
Smith, president of Gwin, White & Prine, 
Inc., of Seattle, Wash., one of the largest 
exporters of boxed apples in the United 
States and intimately acquainted by reason 
of long years in Europe, with conditions in 
that part of the world. “Al” Smith, as he is 
known, has been and continues to be a long- 
time friend of “Doc” Motz. His comments 
are particularly timely.) 

A PERSONAL NOTE ABOUT “DOC” MOTZ AND MARY 


“Pred Read has written a story about a 
truly successful couple—Fred ‘Doc’ and Mary 
Motz. Old friends never think of them 
separately but, in a fruit publication, the 
emphasis is appropriately on Doc. 

“J met him in London just over 30 years 
ago, shortly after he had been appointed the 
US. Department of Agriculture's European 
Fruit Specialist, with headquarters in the 
American Embassy. His assignment was 
commercial—to assist U.S. producers to mar- 
ket their fruit in Europe. His efforts were 
remarkably successful. But, notably, ‘Doc 
was then, in the 1930's initiating a unique 
type of personal diplomacy which was to 
prove as effective as any our Government 
has ever provided in any area of diplomatic 
activity known to me. Would that more of 
our political diplomats had his depth of 
understanding, resourcefulness, analytical 
ability, technical know-how, dedication to 
the jobs at hand and personal magnetism. 

“ Doc,’ in Europe over 25 years, was ever- 
lastingly an American, abounding with un- 
changing American characteristics and cre- 
ating an atmosphere of mutual respect with 
the Europeans he contacted. In the lan- 

of the Foreign Service, he never went 
native, and Europeans liked him all the 

t. 

N renowned humor is expressed in 
anecdotes and runs the gamut from Chaucer 
to Joe Miller, his dialect something that 
surely must have had its roots in Oregon, 
was polished a bit in Virginia, but somehow 
seems to take its sustenance from the Caro- 
lina hills. His experience, as broad as his 
interminable travels, includes the intricacies 
of the worldwide fruit production and mar- 
keting, to preserving the magnificent Aus- 
trian strain of horses, the Lipizzaners, while 
doing food administrative work following 
Austria's liberation in World War II. 

“Tt all added up to a remarkable diplomatic 
career during which the U.S. fruit industry 
had numberless occasions to thank its lucky 
stars that he was the industry's man, and 
today, several years after his retirement, no 
fruitman travels from the United States to 
visit his European customers without bene- 
fitting from the trading foundations ‘Doc 
— me, above, all, the secret of success 
les in ‘Doc's’ and Mary's capacity for friend- 
ship. There are no detours—it’s straight 
from the heart and it’s abundant—as friends 
from this country and abroad are reminded 
when they visit the Motz’ in their delight- 
ful Virginia retirement.” e 

THE STORY OF "DOC" MOTZ 


characters“ which 


wife, Mary, 


quaintances and friends. Mary, his wife, is 
also a definite part of this narrative. 
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“Doc” Motz, in my book, throughout a 
long lifetime was the finest and most use- 
ful public servant ever employed by the 
Government in foreign fields in the interests 
of the fresh fruit industry of the United 
States, This superlative statement is only 
limited by the extent of my own acquaint- 
ance with foreign government representa- 
tives. In all of this endeavor his wife has 
been a charming and gracious hostess, add- 
ing immeasurably to his effectiveness in the 
principal European capitals where he worked 
from 1929 to his retirement in 1958. His 
main centers of operation were in London 
and Paris, but from these points his activi- 
ties throughout all the nations in Western 
Europe were farflung and widely acceptable. 

Fred “Doc” Motz was born September 12, 
1893, in Crookston, Minn. His father 
was a native of Germany, coming to the 
United States at the age of 3 and acquir- 
ing his citizenship at age 21 in the year 1884 
in the city of Philadelphia, His mother, 
Hanna Rasmussen, was born in Davenport, 
Iowa. “Doc” married Mary Moore at Nor- 
folk, Va., and they have a daughter, Mary 
Virginia, married to Capt. A. Rasper, now lo- 
cated at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

“Doc’s early training, and education highly 
fitted him for his later work, He was gradu- 
ated from Oregon State College at Corvallis 
in 1917, where he received a B.S. degree in 
horticulture and pomology. He accepted an 
offer from Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg, Va. where he started as an ex- 
tension horticulturist. During the years 
from 1917 to 1929 he became professor of 
horticulture. In that period he also ac- 
quired ownership of a 100-acre apple and 
peach orchard, finally resigning to enter Gov- 
ernment service. 

From September 1929 to September 1939 
he was located in London, England, starting 
as a marketing specialist and finally as agri- 
cultural commissioner. During this 10-year 
stint he was engaged in planning and con- 
ducting research and service work in the 
field of domestic and foreign markets of agri- 
cultural products, with special reference to 
fruits and vegetables. He studied trade 
preferences, established and maintained 
contact with Government officials, prepared 
material for publication, and generally be- 
came of enormous service to producers in 
this country, interested in exporting fresh 
fruit to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 

When war came in 1939 and exports were 
discontinued, he was assigned to basic 
studies of the fruit industries of Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil, and Mexico. In that work, 
which continued until 1942, he made origi- 
nal studies and contributed publications 
which were of enormous value to this coun- 
try. In 1943, he served as chairman of the 
combined Food Board and during that year 
was largely instrumental in organizing the 
National Horticultural Council, which is 
still functioning quite effectively. 


In 1944, he was asked to accept a position 
with the Austrian Mission Military Govern- 
ment as food and agricultural advisor to 
Commanding Gen. Mark W. Clark. He 
served 3 years as agricultural attaché and 
chief of the agricultural section of the mili- 
tary government. In 1948, he returned to 
the prewar fruit marketing activities with 
headquartires in Paris; in 1954, he was 
transferred back to London; and, in 1958, he 
retired. 

To no single individual does the fruit in- 
dustry of this country owe a greater debt of 
gratitude for stimulating exports than to 
“Doc” Motz. He, together with Irving J. 
Woodin, former general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange, was responsible for 
the introduction of the Emperor grape to 
the United Kingdom and other European 
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markets, a business which has grown and 
prospered. He developed an exceedingly wide 
acquaintance among importers and prospec- 
tive importers, not only in the United King- 
dom and France, but throughout Western 
Europe. His title might have been “Ambas- 
sador Plenipotentiary Extraordinary.” 

No representative of a fruit company from 
this, or any other State, who looked up 
“Doc” Motz was ever let down. The writer, 
on two separate European trips, in the in- 
terests of stimulating exports, was directed 
by Doc“ Motz with suitable introductions 
to all the principal members of the trade 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well 
as to the countries of Western Europe. On 
many occasions he accompanied me per- 
sonally. He arranged conferences, opened 
the doors of government, initiated meetings 
with our agricultural attachés and State 
Department officials. He was equally gen- 
erous with all. His intimate knowledge of 
fresh fruit, its packaging, and the market 
requirements of the foreign buyer made 
him perhaps especially helpful. The de- 
tailed information he passed on to fruit 
shippers in this country through govern- 
ment channels, has made the trade both 
here and abroad, much more alive to market 
requirements. This goes especially for 
grapes, plums, apples, citrus fruits, pears 
which are among the principal items in the 
export trade. 

Gifted with an uncanny sense of commer- 
cial values, many a transaction was initiated 
in his fertile brain and put into action, re- 
sulting in benefit to both buyer and seller. 
He is loved and respected by the trade, both 
here and abroad, because of his intimate 
knowledge of the business, his unfailing 
courtesy, and his good humor. In his life's 
work, as stated before, his wife, the former 
Mary Watson Moore, was an invaluable asset. 
He met Mary in Blacksburg while at Vir- 
ginia Pol cal Institute. They were 
married in 1922, and “Doc” has always said 
this was “the best day's work I ever did.“ 
Mary has worked as hard for the fruit in- 
dustry as “Doc.” They both love it. It was 
and is their life. 

It would be impossible to mention in the 
short confines of an article, the myriads of 
friends he made with the importing trade 
of the United Kingdom and Western Europe. 
But an article like this would hardly be com- 
plete without mentioning such stalwarts as 
John Colyer and Willie McCaig of the Fruit 
& Produce Exchange of Great Britain and 
other members of this splendid organiza- 
tion; of John and Bill Anderson of W. B. 
Anderson & Sons, Carlisle, England; of Willie 
Rankin of Edinburgh, Scotland; of Wilfred 
Sims of the London Borough Market. Then 
there is M, and W. Mack Ltd., George Monro, 
Ltd., T. Walton Ltd., Keeling and White, 
Ltd., Connolly Shaw Ltd., Louis Reece, J. & 
J. Lyons Ltd., all of London, and scores of 
others throughout the United Kingdom. 
And, of course, there is Henri Cordier of 
Paris, whose enormous orchard in southern 
France was actually laid out in part with 
the help of “Doc's” expert advice. Then 
comes a host of importers in Germany and 
the low countries, including Dan Pingel of 
J. A. Kahl Co., of Hamburg; Scipio & Fischer 
of the Fruchthof in Bremen; Continental 
Fruit Co. of Rotterdam; F. V. Hartz of Co- 
penhagen; Joh. Bruce of Stockholm; Bernh. 
Botolfsen of Oslo. These and many others 
formed the nucleus of the importing busi- 
ness for which “Doc” Motz was responsible 
in large measure, 

During all the years spent in Europe, he 
became a connoisseur of objects of art, in- 
cluding paintings, furniture, rugs, bric-a- 
brac and the like. Now retired, and living 
on a beautiful estate on tidewater country 
at Mathews, Va., he and his wife at long 
last are enjoying the beautiful treasures 
they collected and stored over a 25-year 
period. They grace their large inviting home 
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as though they were bought for that specific 
purpose. In fact, they probably were, for 
both Doc“ and Mary had planned their re- 
tirement carefully, even to the type of home 
and location to which they looked forward 
over a long period of years. Virginia tide- 
water is indeed a historic country. While 
the oyster bed on its shores has perhaps 
contributed little to past events, just across 
the water you can see Yorktown, famous 
in Colonial history, and within a short ride 
you are in Williamsburg, the seat of a revolu- 
tionary restoration and the home of William 
and Mary College, ranking with Harvard in 
antiquity. Their home is a mecca for many 
loyal friends who continue to visit them from 
all over the world. “Doc” and Mary Motz 
are now enjoying life in what, we hope, is 
continued good health and sheer content- 
ment. They have both earned a high place 
in the regard of the fruit industry of this 
country. 

“Doc” and Mary Motz, we salute you, and 
wish you every happiness in the years ahead. 
As you say, in your favorite expression, “keep 
in touch.” 


John O’Donnell, Veteran Newspaper 
Great, Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us will be sorry indeed to hear 
that the veteran newspaper great, John 
O'Donnell, has put his typewriter away 
and retired from the arena. 

Mr. O'Donnell wrote the column “Cap- 
itol Stuff” in the New York Daily News 
for many years. In his column he was 
always forthright and courageous. He 
could dish it out, but he could also take 
it, a rare attribute in a journalist, or for 
that matter in a human being. 

The following article by Frank Hole- 
man appeared in the New York Daily 
News of September 4 and relates briefly 
the story of John O’Donnell’s colorful 
career: 

(By Frank Holeman) 

WASHINGTON, September 3.—When a gen- 
eral or an admiral retires, it’s customary to 
hold a big ceremony for him with flags, 
drums, and a final salute from his troops. 

Well, John O'Donnell, who has been chief 
of the Washington bureau of the News since 
1933, and our “commanding officer," officially 
retired last Friday, September 1. 

We couldn’t hold a ceremony for him, 
because O'Donnell is in Georgetown Hospital 
here, seriously ill. Besides, he wouldn't 
stand for any sentimental guff from the 
hired help or anybody else. r 

But after all this is an important event. 
It isn’t every day a colorful, controversial, 
world-famous newspaper columnist officially 
retires after 46 years in our business. (He 
has been on extended sick leave from the 
News since last January.) 

So, I'd like to mark the occasion in some 
way. We could talk about the tough, 
sparkling column, “Capitol Stuff,” which he 
wrote in this space, beginning in 1933. But 
his vigorous opinions on public issues and 
personalities are well known to readers of 
the News. 

Instead, I'd like to take this opportunity 
to tell you some things you may not know 
about John O'Donnell, as a man, a boss, and 
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a friend. I'd like to tell you how he got in 
this business in the first place, instead of 
becoming a professional baseball player, 
which he nearly did. 

O'Donnell was born in Somerville, Mass., 
a suburb of Boston, July 23, 1896. His 
father was Dr. Louis P. O'Donnell, à famous 
surgeon and X-ray specialist, His mother 
died when John was a boy. 

PLAYED A FAST SECOND BASE 

He attended parochial school in Somer- 
ville and later a district school in Meredith, 
NH. 

He was fired from his first newspaper job, 
as a columnist on the Melrose High School 
Life, for criticizing the local police chief's 
handling of sports crowds. Young John 
himself played a fast second base on the 
high school baseball team. 

He went to spring training camp with the 
Boston Red Sox in Hot Springs, Ark., one 
year, along with some other schoolboy play- 
ers and a fellow named Babe Ruth. 

After high school graduation in 1915, 
young O'Donnell got a job as schoolboy 
sports writer on the Boston Record and filled 
in as a precocious sports editor. At 17, he 
Was covering Boston police headquarters. 
Then he decided to go to college, entering 
Tufts in the fall of 1916. 

When World War I came along, he tried to 
get into the Signal Corps Air Service but his 
eyes flunked him. So he entered the in- 
fantry. He emerged as a lieutenant, al- 
though he never got overseas. 

MADE PHI BETA KAPPA AT TUFTS 


He graduated from Tufts in 1920 with an 
A.B. degree and a Phi Beta Kappa key. Then 
he studied Shakespeare for a year at Harvard. 

After college, he worked for McCall's maga- 
zine and NEA Feature Syndicate in Cleve- 
land. In 1922 he came to New York as a 
drama critic and feature writer for that syn- 
dicate. He soon shifted to the old New 
York American as a crime reporter. In 1927, 
he joined the News. 

During the prohibition heyday of the 
gangsters, O'Donnell was assigned to Legs 
Diamond. Legs, for some reason, wouldn't 
talk to anybody else. His girl friend, Kiki 
Roberts, once let O'Donnell turn her In to 
the law in Albany to face a kidnaping rap. 

Readers of Capitol Stuff were accustomed 
to quotations from Shakespeare, “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and other classics side by side 
with the brashest, most vivid lingo of the 
underworld and sports. It was all authentic. 
O'Donnell’s favorite Shakespearean play was 
Macbeth. His favorite g. was Legs 
Diamond. He could quote soliloquies from 
either, at the drop of a hat, 

O'Donnell was sent to Washington in 
March 1938, to cover the first inauguration of 
FDR. The following Monday, he tried to 
pay his hotel bill and return to New York. 
But all banks were closed, under F.D.R.'s 
bank holiday order, and the office couldn't 
send him any dough. 

BECAME A CORRESPONDENT BY ACCIDENT 

While he was waiting, big news began to 
pop. The late Capt. Joseph M. Patterson, 
founder of the News, decided to maintain a 
permanent bureau in Washington. “I be- 
came a Washington correspondent because I 
couldn't pay my hotei bill and get out of 
town,” O'Donnell told me once, with a grin. 

In the early New Deal days, O'Donnell and 
his wife Doris Fleeson (they were later di- 
vorced; have a daughter, Doris) were very 
friendly with the administration. As World 
War II approached, the friendship cooled, 
and F.D.R. came to hate O'Donnell with a 
passion. 

I attended the White House prees confer- 
ence in 1942 when FDR. awarded the Iron 
Cross to O’Donnell for his hard-hitting criti- 
cism. After the conference ended, I saw 
F.D.R. turn to the late Earl Godwin, a radio 
newsman, and hand him the German medal. 
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“When you see John O'Donnell,” said FR., 
“give him this.” 

I could hardly believe my ears, because 
O'Donnell was in the room all the time. 
He had taken me over to show me how the 
White House was covered. 

People liked his column or they hated it, 
but everybody read it. He never asked any- 
body to agree with him. He fought with 
Presidents, prime ministers and the other 
big shots of our time. But he never used his 
lance against little guys. 

Some people who disagreed with O'Donnell 
most violently on public issues became close 
friends because he was such a ciyilized com- 
panion, 

I heard somebody say about another great 
newspaperman: “You can't buy him, you 
can’t scare him and you can't fool him.” 
That is John O'Donnell, a big league news- 
paperman. 

It you want to drop him a line, his address 
is Georgetown Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly of February 3, 
1961, Prof. Martin Summerfield wrote 
an article entitled “The Case for Fed- 
eral Aid,” in which he argued that the 
Federal Government should assume a 
material share of the responsibility for 
the general support of colleges and uni- 
versities, Roger A. Freeman, research 
director of the institute for studies in 
federalism at Claremont Men’s College 
in Claremont, Calif., was prevailed upon 
to reply to Mr. Summerfield’s article. 
Mr. Freeman did, and exerpts of his re- 
ply appeared in the summer edition of 
the University, a Princeton magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal of controver- 
sy has always accompanied the issue of 
Federal aid to education and this ses- 
sion of Congress has been no different. 
Many eloquent arguments have been ad- 
vanced on both sides and if they have ac- 
complished nothing else, they have 
served to focus the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress, as well as the general 
public, on the major, vital issues of this 
proposed bill. 

It is no mystery to the Members of 
this House or to the Members of the 
other body or to the American people 
that the Federal Government has over- 
stepped itself many times over in the ex- 
penditure of moneys it does not possess. 
“Why,” asks Mr. Freeman, “has it—the 
Federal Government—been unable to 
raise enough revenues to meet its ex- 
Penditures more than 80 percent of the 
time in over 30 years, with a cumulative 
deficit that averages $9 billion annually? 
If, on the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernment already is trying to bite off more 
than it can chew, as the record sug- 
gests, why give it additional responsibili- 
ties? What taxing authority, is it 
claimed, does the Federal Government 
have which the States do not also 
Possess?” 
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Mr. Freeman, in his reply to Professor 
Summerfield’s “The Case for Federal 
Aid.” has done an outstanding service 
to the opponents of Federal aid in that 
he very clearly lists and clarifies the 
many overwhelming reasons why Fed- 
eral aid to education is impractical, un- 
desirable and unnecessary. It is for this 
reason that I commend Mr. Freeman's 
article to all Members of Congress and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Freeman is well qual- 
ified to discuss the problems of financing 
education. Roger A. Freeman, research 
director of the Institute for Studies in 
Federalism at Claremont Men’s College, 
Claremont, Calif., directed the research 
for the Study Committee on Federal Re- 
sponsibility in the Field of Education of 
the U.S. Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations in 1953-55, was consultant 
on school finance to the White House 
Conference on Education and has served 
on the White House staff and as assist- 
ant to the Governor of the State of 
Washington. For the past 4 years he 
has been chairman of the Committee on 
the Financing of Public Education of the 
National Tax Association. He just com- 
pleted a research project on the financing 
of the public schools whose results were 
published in two yolumes: “I—School 
Needs in the Decade Ahead,” “TI—Taxes 
for the Schools,” The Institute for Social 
Science Research, Washington, D.C., 1958 
and 1960. 

The article follows: 

THE MISSING CASE FOR FEDERAL Am 

(By Roger A. Freeman) 

“The Case for Federal Aid” (Princeton 
ais e Feb. 3, 1961) Prof. Martin 
Summerfield argued that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to assume & material share 
of the responsibility for the general support 
of colleges and universities. The article is 
one of many treatises, from the 
learned to the demagogic, which have been 
written in an effort to convince the Ameri- 
can public that Federal aid to education is 

e and necessary. 
gel has been explored, considered, 
and debated time and again. Some study 
groups, such as President Roosevelt’s Advi- 
sory Committee on Education in 1938, rec- 
ommended Federal aid to schools and col- 
leges, other groups have taken an equivocal 
stand, while still others haye opposed it, 
The Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities in 1952, left no doubt of 
its position. In the words of one of the 
commission members, 3 9 
allege, $ 
e ee 155 Anands security the 


mously 
the everlasting bonfire. This road was named 


Federal Government support. * „There 
was a feeling that increased Government 
support from Federal sources was not only 
a blind alley, but also blinded those who 
traveled down it.” 
It has been a puzzlement to many ob- 
servers why Congress has not enacted a 
of general support for schools and 
colleges in the hundred or so years that the 
debate over Federal responsibility in educa- 
tion has been going on although it has seen 
fit meanwhile to authorize a thousandfold 
increase in the national budget. Foreign 
visitors, accustomed to a more centralized 
government, often admit inability to com- 
d the reasons behind the American 
penchant for keeping education local. 
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Protagonists of Federal aid tend to at- 
tribute their lack of success to prejudice 
against education or suspicion of educators 
(“eggheads”) among politicians. They blame 
their defeats on reactionaries on Capitol 
Hill who, they feel, eventually will have to 
be dragged, kicking and screaming, into the 
20th century. 

On the whole, the argument for Federal 
aid has changed little in a hundred years. 
Some of the speeches delivered in the U.S, 
Senate in the 1870's and 1880's could have 
been given yesterday, with but a few adjust- 
ments in the statistics. Professor Summer- 
field uses a partly novel approach. Low 
salaries in our academic institutions, he 
holds, are forcing faculty members to seek 
supplemental income through research con- 
tracts, consulting, and other means which 
divert their interest from teaching to con- 
tract-getting. This corrupts wide segments 
of our universities. The institutions are un- 
able to raise salaries to an appropriate level 
because their established sources of support, 
State governments and private donors, 
cannot, or will not raise sufficient funds. 
So, Mr. Summerfield reasons, “the logical 
source of funds seems to be the Federal 
Government, the only entity that can pro- 
vide large sums for national purposes, the 
only entity that has a taxing authority com- 
mensurate with the job to be done.” 

This suggests some pertinent questions: 
If the Federal Government has a taxing au- 
thority commensurate with its job, why has 
it been unable to raise enough revenues to 
meet its expenditures more than 80 percent 
of the time in our 30 years, with a cu- 
mulative deficit that averages $9 billion an- 
nually? If, on the other hand, the Federal 
Government already is trying to bite off more 
than it can chew, as the record suggests, why 
give it additional responsibilities? What tax- 
ing authority, is it claimed, does the Federal 
Government have which the States do not 
also possess? What types of income, prop- 
erty or transactions can it tax which are not 
located within the boundaries of the 50 States 
and subject to their taxing powers? What 
makes the Federal Government such a 
“logical source of funds” when it seems in- 
capable of financing its established activities, 
and when it has consistently refused to as- 
sume responsibiloty for education while the 
States have multiplied their educational ap- 
propriations beyond expectations? Is it be- 
cause Federal money is believed to come for 
free from an inexhaustible National Treas- 
ury? Are State tax systems inadequate to 
meet requirements? “The ‘weakness’ of State 
and local taxing systems iis the impact of 
heavy Federal taxes” advised New Jersey Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner a congressional committee. 
Can we improve this situation by placing 
further burdens on the National Govern- 
ment? 


TOO MUCH SPONSORED RESEARCH? 


Professor Summerfield cites low salaries as 
proof that the established financing arrange- 
ments are inadequate, He asserts that an im- 
mediate consequence of the low salary sched- 
ule is the widespread practice of “consul- 
ting” which forces faculty members to be- 
come “contractor getters” and corrupts them 
and their institutions. 

If it be true that college teachers accept— 
or hunt for—research projects because of 
low salaries, why is it that, as a rule, the 
best paid professors at the institutions with 
the highest salary scales hold the most nu- 
merous and juiciest research contracts while 
lowly paid instructors and assistant profes- 
sors, and low-paying institutions in general, 
receive far less of the manna from heaven? 
Is it not likely that the magnitude and loca- 
tion of sponsored research is governed by fac- 
tors other than the salary level? Does it not 
appear that, by and large, the job is seeking 
a rather than the man seeking the 

o 
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In his provocative article “The Affluent 
Professors” (the Reporter, June 23, 1960), 
Spencer Klaw observed correctly: “The need 
to supplement low academic salaries is only 
one of the reasons why professors consult. 
When a group of sociologists were asked a 
few years back about their extracurricular 
activities, more than 90 percent of those 
who consulted said that even if their sala- 
ries were much higher they would go on 
doing so. Professors point out that con- 
sulting can be exciting, intellectually stimu- 
lating, and good for their teaching.” 

It is unlikely that even a sharp rise in 
college salaries would reduce the practice of 
consulting to a significant extent. Dexter 
Keezer, of McGraw-Hill, estimated (in a 
paper presented at the 1959 American Eco- 
nomic Association meeting) that the re- 
search expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment would rise from $7.2 billion in 1959 to 
$12.4 billion in 1969. He projected the share 
of colleges and institutions to climb from 
14 percent of the total in 1959 to 20 percent 
in 1969. In absolute terms Federal research 
funds for higher education would rise from 
$1 to $2.5 billion. Is this undesirable? 
Would it be in the interest of the Nation, 
of defense or of education to channel all or 
most of these funds to Government labora- 
tories and private Industry? Is it not more 
likely that all parties benefit under the 
present arrangements? Is there a necessary 
conflict between the sponsored research and 
the objectives of academic institutions? 

Gen. James McCormack and Vincent A. 
Puller of MIT said in a paper on “Federal 
Sponsorship of University Research” pre- 
pared for the American Assembly in 1960 
that “the central incompatibilities are not 
severe and can, with understanding manage- 
ment, be turned into strengths. Society 
would be the loser if government adminis- 
tration failed to use university research re- 
sources or proceeded to use them without 
comprehending the educational forces which 
dominate the academic community. The 
university would be the loser if it seriously 
inhibited the access of its science and engi- 
neering faculty and students to the power- 
ful technologies of our time, in which gov- 
ernment is often crucial to meaningful par- 
ticipation. Sponsored research is a desirable 
aspect of university life, not because it is 
free of basic conflicts, but because the area 
of mutual interest between sponsors and 
universities far overshadows the area of 
conflict.” 

Professor Summerfield states “that the in- 
jection of half a billion in contract money 
into the universities may be a good way to 
buy the research that the Government needs 
but a poor way to support education.” He 
warns “Let us not confuse, as we are now 
doing, the service we offer the Nation with 
the business of getting money for the uni- 
versity.” Who seems to be doing the con- 
fusing is Mr. Summerfield. Universities have 
long complained that Government-sponsored 
research does not pay its way and is a drain 
on their resources rather than support. 
Chancellor C. C. Furnas and Vice Chancellor 
Raymond Ewell of the University of Buffalo 
wrote: “In order to uphold their end of the 
research function, universities are being 
forced into deficit financing simply because 
those who are supposed to be supporting re- 
searth are not paying the full bill.” They 
charged that the Armed Forces are short- 
changing the institutions but that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the National Science Foundation are 
the worst offenders. 

Mr. Summerfield’s attempt to blame some 
of the other extracurricular activities of col- 
lege professors on the present system of edu- 
cational finance is no more convincing. 

My heart does not bleed for professors who, 
according to Mr. Summerfield are sys- 
tematically engaged in stock market ven- 
tures or real estate trading” because I know 
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some of them. They regard such extra- 
curricular escapades as a fate far less worse 
than death, and are not sorry for themselves, 
save in times when the Dow-Jones drops 
or land prices sag. Some eyen tell me that 
they like business ventures on the side, and, 
in fact, the experience of having to meet a 
payroll may elevate their understanding of 
the practical workings of our economic sys- 
tem. I could name some to whom such an 
experience could prove most beneficial. 


HIGHER SALARIES AND COLLEGE EFFICIENCY 


All of this does not mean that colleges 
should not continue to boost faculty sal- 
aries. Better pay for academic work is an 
urgent and most worthy objective. But the 
solution is not simply a “direct across-the- 
board support of higher education" by the 
Federal Government, as Mr. Summerfield 
suggests. It is a strange fact that so many 
academicians are unable to see the connec- 
tion between the effectiveness with which 
college resources are used and their level of 
pay. Executives in private industry seldom 
suffer from such myopia. But then, an in- 
dustry which utilized its skilled staff and 
costly facilities as inadequately and waste- 
fully as colleges would have been bankrupt 
long ago. 

In its “Better Utilization of College Teach- 
ing Resources,” the fund for the advance- 
ment of education outlined four handles to 
attack the problem of increased efficiency: 
Place greater responsibility on students for 
thelr education, rearrange course structures, 
discover new resources both in teaching and 
in performance of duies ordinarily expected 
of the teacher, and increase the institutional 
reach of colleges and universities. 

When will institutions be ready to aban- 
don the superstitition that a low faculty- 
student ratio is a measure of quality? “All 
that is accomplished [by low ratios] is to 
enable the teacher to communicate his 
mediocrity in an intimate environment” 
commented the late President Charles John- 
son of Fisk University. All over the country 
the faculty-student ratio has been falling in 
recent decades and is now far lower—ap- 
proximately half—of what it is in European 
universities. Hundreds of studies and ex- 
periments have failed to show an advantage 
of small classes over large. Also, an out- 
standing course on TV, once on tape, such as 
the famous White physics course can be 
taught to hundreds at a fraction of the cost 
of live instruction. 

Most institutions keep spoon feeding 
their students just because high schools fail 
to train them adequately in the essential 
skills nor teach them study habits. Could 
not higher admission standards force the 
common schools to shift from more pleasur- 
able pursuits to the grim business of educa- 
tion? Is there any reason why our institu- 
tions of higher learning should not place up- 
on the student more responsibility for get- 
ting an education, as universities do 
throughout the rest of the world? 

In a recent survey of several studies 
Samuel Baskin reported in a booklet “Quest 
for Quality,” published by the U.S. Office of 
Education “The data from the present ex- 
perimentation in independent study seem 
clear on this point: Students are able to 
learn as well with much less classtime than 
we have been accustomed to require of 
them.” 

Why must we continue the fantastic pro- 
liferation of the curriculum which Seymour 
Harris, head of the Harvard Economics De- 
partment called “a scandal from the view- 
point of both economics and education”? I 
wonder what Mr. Khrushchev thought when 
on visiting Iowa State University he was 
shown a class in ironing? But then may- 
be we were lucky he did not drop in on 
courses in flycasting, family camping or 
bachelor living. 
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Beardsley Rumi and Donald Morrison (both 
since deceased) proposed in their book 
“Memo to a College Trustee,” prepared for 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
2 years ago, to trim the curriculum and to 
double the number of students per faculty 
member, from the present 8 or 9 to about 20. 
This would enable the institutions to double 
salaries without additional funds. The au- 
thors concluded that “new money is not 
needed in anything like the amounts pres- 
ently estimated. Many of the necessary 
funds are already at the disposal of the 
college or can be made so; but they are be- 
ing dissipated through wastes in curriculum. 
wastes in methods of instruction, wastes in 
administration, and in the use of property 
and plant.” 

We have stretched 12 to 13 years of educa- 
tion and spread them over 16 or more years. 
This fritters away the institutions’ resources, 
and the students’ time. It postpones their 
earnings career and leads to numerous other 
difficulties. 

Columbia University President Grayson 
Kirk wrote an article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post that “College Should Not Take 4 
Years” but be compressed into 3. Chancel- 
lor Edward H. Litchfield of the University of 
Pittsburgh pioneered the trimester plan 
which keeps the plant in operation the year 
round and enables students to obtain a B.A. 
degree in 3 years. A few other Institutions 
are now using or considering similar plans. 
Why should this not become more general? 
Dean Elmer Easton of Rutgers’ Engineering 
College pointed out in a booklet, “Year- 
Around Operation of Colleges,“ that such 4 
schedule would provide up to 56 percent 
more degrees, per year, make up to 30 per- 
cent more use of instructional facilities, in- 
crease faculty salaries approximately 30 per- 
cent. 


PLANT NEEDS AND SPACE UTILIZATION 


The need for additional college facilities 
is sometimes pictured to be staggering. A 
study of the American Council of Education 
by John D. Long and J. B. Black placed the 
1958-70 requirements at $11 to $14 billion. 
A US. Office of Education report by W. Rob- 
ert Bokelman and John B. Roark set the 
1956-70 needs at $17 billion (67.1 billion for 
academic, $5.3 billion for residential facili- 
ties, $4.8 billion for replacement, rehabilita- 
tion, and repair). But several studies have 
shown the present inadequate use of col- 
lege facilities. A recent M.S.U. survey of 
100 schools placed the utilization, on the 
basis of a 44-hour week at 46 percent of ca- 
pacity; at only 25 percent of capacity in 
terms of student stations. 

Space utilization analysis, a group of man- 
agement consultants who have done work 
for several universities, government, and in- 
dustry, placed the 1957-70 facility require- 
ments of American colleges and universities 
at $12.7 billion under current space utiliza- 
tion practices but estimated that with bet- 
ter space programing in new buildings the 
amount could be cut to $7.2 billion, with 
such practices in all (new and old) build- 
ings to $4.3 billion. 

The above-mentioned ACE and USOE es- 
timates call for annual plant expenditures 
slightly over $1 billion. Outlays for physical 
plant of all colleges and universities totaled 
$417 million in 1950, $685 million in 1956, and 
exceeded $1 billion in 1958. There is no in- 
dication that the construction boom in 
higher education is about to collapse. With 
national income and product expected to 
climb another 40 or 50 percent in the 1960's, 
what reason do we have to believe that the 
established sources will not be able to meet 
all essential requirements for plant funds? 
ARE TOO FEW GOING TO COLLEGE OR TOO MANY? 


A more fundamental question may be 
raised about the desirability and potential 
effect of sending two-fifths—and if current 
trends continue much longer, one-half—of 
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Our young people to college. Few of the 
culturally leading countries have as much 
as 10 percent of their youth in higher edu- 
cational institutions. Do they all fall to 
meet their professional manpower needs? 

It may at first glance appear to be en- 
couraging that, under current projections, 
between 1930 and 1970 the population of 
the United States will have grown 72 percent, 
the college-age population 18-21) 61 percent 
while college enrollment and the number of 
degrees granted will have Jumped 500 per- 
cent. But will it really advance the Na- 
tion's welfare that in our eagerness to make 
everybody fit for college we have made col- 
lege fit everybody? “Are we going to get 
fewer sheep just by handing out more sheep- 
skins?” asked Fordham President Father 
Gannon a few years ago. 

Seymour Harris concluded in 1948 “that 
we may be turning out too many graduates 
and that there is a danger not only of a 
relative but of absolute deterioration—fall- 
ing income and employment” (“How Shall 
We Pay for Education?” p. 67). While em- 
Ployment has absolutely risen there has been 
a relative decline in the earnings of profes- 
sional workers. David Blank and George 
Stigler pointed out in their book, “Demand 
and Supply of Scientific Personnel” that 
Supply has been rising faster than demand 
and that scientific earnings have been drift- 
ing downward in relation to manual work- 
ers, as census statistics also show and as 
academicians well know. 

In a more recent paper for the National 
Manpower Council's Arden House Conference 
in November 1959, Professor Harris predicted 
that it will not be easy to find openings 
for an average of a half million college grad- 
Uates in the next 10 years in management 
and the professions. They may find jobs 
but at depressed wages. What this country 
Needs is not more college graduates but bet- 
ter qualified ones who are more broadly 
educated and thoroughly trained. Our pres- 
ent love affair with numbers may be leading 
us into a blind alley. 

Over the past 20 years professional workers 
have lost 15 to 20 percent in earnings com- 
pared with manual workers, In the next 
10 years the population of the United States 
will grow 18 percent, and the number of new 
degrees is projected to rise 75 percent. What 
impact will this have on the wages of the 
average graduate? Is it not to do some 
Tethinking of investment in marginal pros- 
pects for higher education. Gary Becker’s 
study for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research raises some weighty questions in 
regard to comparative rates of return (Amer- 
ican Economic Review, May 1960). 

WHO SHOULD PICK UP THE CHECK? 


No matter how successful colleges and uni- 
versities may be in using their resources more 
Wisely and more effectively, they will still 
need to boost their Income very substan- 
tially. Some have estimated that funds 
Ought to be doubled while others want them 
tripled. Such increases are well within the 
realm of possibility if Government spending 
for other purposes does not get out of hand. 
The higher education budget has multiplied 
12 times in the post 20 years—from half a 
Dillion to about $6 billion. This is an en- 
couraging trend. 

What indication is there that the States 
will not continue to expand their financial 
resources and educational appropriations? 
Since World War IT the national income has 
risen 118 percent, State and local govern- 
ments revenues 256 percent, The revenues 
of the National Government meanwhile in- 
creased only 68 percent; its finances spurt 
ahead only in wartime. 

Private giving also has shown a splendid 
growth. Why should students and their 
parents, as well as private donors, not be 
able to augment their contributions as in- 
comes rise and particularly if the Federal 
Government keeps its budget under control 
and grants tax relief? 
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The most neglected source of higher educa- 
tional income is tuition payments in State 
institutions, Most State colleges and untver- 
sities charge no or low tuition, or mere 
token fees. It has at times been charged 
that the American people spend more on 
liquor and tobacco than on education. This 
is incorrect except for many students at State 
colleges and universities who spend more on 
cigarettes than on payments to their alma 
mater, and far larger amounts for cars, liquor, 
and various forms of entertainment. 

It has been suggested that higher tuition 
fees might ease the parking problem around 
certain campuses, It is, of course, possible 
that some of our students would rather part 
with college than their car. If so, why should 
they not be allowed to spend their time as 
well as their money according to their own 
set of values? 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching suggested in its 1956-57 


Private institutions may eventually have 
to charge the full cost of education in tui- 
tion. They can then go even further than 
they have to date in providing various forms 
of scholarship aid for those students who 
need it.” Grants and loan scholarship funds 
from State and private sources haye shown a 
healthy growth and may be expected to ex- 
pand further unless the Federal Government 
decides to enter the field with a major pro- 
gram which would tend to dry up other 
sources. Private finance companies are now 
advertising loans for college students. Most 
promising is the plan by the College Life 
Insurance Co. of America and the Founda- 
tion for Voluntary Welfare to set up guar- 
antees for student loans for educational pur- 
poses. Some observers however frown on 
what they call students mortgaging their 
future although they find no objection to 
no downpayments 2 large purchases and 

more mundane p S 
3 pro) have been submitted 
which would permit students and their par- 
ents to offset part or all college expenses on 
the Federal income tax through additional 
exemptions, deductions, or tax credits. This 
would make higher tuition fees easier to 
bear. Students from families which pay lit- 
tle or no income tax would still be eligible 
for scholarships. Donations to institutions 
could also be encouraged by a more liberal 

of income tax credit. 

rohy do those who believe financial aid 
from the National Government to be neces- 
sary not support such proposals? Tax 
credits would eliminate the controversial 
problem of an equitable allocation of gov- 
ernmental grants among public, private 
nonsectarian, and sectarian institutions and 
leave the freedom of choice to students and 
their parents, as the GI bill did. If Mr. 
Summerfield feels that the support of higher 
education has become a national problem 
that calls for action by the National Gov- 
ernment, why does he not even refer to 
plans which would use the fiscal powers of 
the National Government without disturb- 
ing the structure of higher education? 

‘The President's proposals to the 87th Con- 
gress suggest loans and grants for facilities 
but not the “across the board” aid which 
Mr. Summerfield calis for. This program, 
if enacted would not raise faculty salaries. 

In conclusion then, there are these three 
ways of meeting higher education’s financial 
needs: greater funds from established 
sources and wiser use of those funds; Fed- 
eral income tax credits; Federal direct 
grants. But the worst of these is Federal 
grants. 

Why this would be the worst method and 
what the dangers are in Federal aid was 
pointed out by George C. S. Benson, presi- 
dent of Claremont Men's College, and John 
M. Payne in a booklet, “National Aid to 
Higher Education” (American Enterprises 
Association, Washington, D.C., 1958). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much controversy concerning 
the item in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion authorization bill for the power gen- 
erating facility in connection with the 
Government’s nuclear reactor at Han- 
ford, Wash. This matter, and another 
item of $5 million for coal research 
through application of nuclear processes, 
represent the points of difference be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of 
H.R. 7576 now in conference. 

I supported the Hanford project dur- 
ing House action on the measure, but 
this body voted to delete it from the bill. 
The Senate restored it and also, on mo- 
tion of the Senators from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH and Mr. Byrp] and the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], added to H.R. 7576 the amend- 
ment to authorize the $5 million coal re- 
search project by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Both Senators from West 
Virginia voted with the majority in that 
body for restoration of the Hanford 
power project. 

Meanwhile, there was pending in the 
Senate a resolution introduced by the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] and cosponsored by 62 other 
Senators, including the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], to pro- 
vide for a national fuels and energy 
study by a Senate committee. This leg- 
islation—Senate Resolution 105—was 
reported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and is believed to be scheduled for what 
is hoped will be favorable Senate action 
before adjournment of this session. 

The Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, in its 
issue of August 29, 1961, published an 
editorial in discussion of these pending 
legislative matters which is both perti- 
nent and cogent. It very appropriately 
commends the statesmanship and effec- 
tiveness of the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia in their handling of these prob- 
lems in the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the editorial from the Fairmont 
Times to which reference has been 
made. 

RANDOLPH GETS A RESOLUTION THROUGH 

Joseph E, Moody, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference, recently 
called a recess in the attacks on U.S. Sena- 
tor JENNINGS RANDOLPH for his support of a 
proposed nuclear reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
to praise him lavishly for getting a resolu- 
tion for a national fuels study through the 


Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

RANDOLPH and his colleague from West 
Virginia, Senator Rosert C, Brno, initially 
introduced the resolution, and obtained 
threescore other Senators as cosponsors. 
Its endorsement by the committee is tanta- 
mount to its approval by the full Senate, 
which means that the study will start, in all 
probability, soon after adjournment of the 
present session of Congress. 
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The resolution itself is the legislation for 
which the National Coal Policy Conference 
was originally created to promote. Since the 
study will be made by a standing committee 
of the Senate instead of a special group set 
up for the purpose, any legislation it deems 
advisable to recommend can be prepared 
without going through the more complicated 
machinery that a separate investigation 
would entall. 

The efforts exerted by RANDOLPH and BYRD 
in behalf of the resolution are the most con- 
clusive proof that they have not “sold the 
coal industry of West Virginia for peanuts,” 
as some of their Republican critics are repe- 
titiously insisting in the hope of making a 
campaign issue for next year and 1964. 

It will take all the political acumen and 
powers of persuasion at RANDOLPH’s com- 
mand, however, to offset some of the damage 
that has been done by the bitter attacks on 
the Hanford proposal. The Interior Commit- 
tee is headed by Senator CLINTON P, ANDER- 
son of New Mexico, a former Secretary of 
Agriculture, and its ranking majority mem- 
ber is Senator Henry M. Jackson of Wash- 
ington, the State in which the Hanford gen- 
erating plant is proposed to be located. 

Senators from Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, 
Alaska, Utah, North Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Hawaii, California, Arizona, and Iowa 
make up the rest of the standing committee. 
Not one of them comes from a major coal- 
producing State and their interests lie more 
in such things as the Hanford project than 
the protection of the bituminous industry. 

Three Senators, RANDOLPH among them, 
are scheduled to be added to the committee 
for the purposes of the fuels study. This 
means he not only will have to convince his 
fellow Members that the Nation's coal inter- 
ests are not blindly prejudiced against every 
proposal which does not redound to their 
immediate benefit, but will have also to 
sell his colleagues on coal’s story. 

Perhaps RanNpoLPH’s vote for the Hanford 
project “in the national interest” also was 
one way of telling the western Senators that 
each constituency has its own problems 
worthy of consideration. 

Leaving aside the partisan political attacks 
on RANDOLPH and the others who voted for 
Hanford, the National Coal Association and 
the United Mine Workers of America must 
surely realize that a prolongation of the bit- 
ter dispute will render less likely their 
chances of being able to present testimony 
in connection with the fuels study in a fa- 
vorable climate. 

Even if everything that has been said 
against the Hanford job is true, the coal in- 
dustry and its allies could well afford to 
trade it for the establishment of a national 
fuels policy. It seems to us that regulation 
of residual oll and “dumped” natural gas 
on terms that the coal industry can live 
with is, on balance, far more essential than 
what becomes of waste steam produced by 
a plutonium generator in the Pacific North- 


Hon. Eugene Keogh 
SPEECH 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in this tribute to the Hon- 
orable Evcrne Keocu in celebration of 
his 25 years as a Member of the House 
of Representatives—and also his birth- 
day. He is a distinguished legislator 
and a fine lawyer. 
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As a new Member of the House, I came 
here in the 86th Congress, and I was 
advised by his many friends throughout 
the great State of New York to see him. 
The scholar that he is, he advised me 
wisely on many occasions on the proce- 
dures in the House. Mr. KEOGH is quiet 
in his ways, but impressive and convinc- 
ing in his deliberations. His actions and 
fine record should be an inspiration to 
all new Members coming into the House 
of Representatives. 

My life has been enriched and my work 
has been more interesting because of my 
acquaintance with Mr. KrocH. May God 
in His divine wisdom grant him many 
happy years with his family and friends, 
and may he continue to enjoy many 
fruitful years in his legislative work. 

Congratulations and best wishes on 
this momentous occasion. 


World Developments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans are showing ever-increasing con- 
cern over world developments. Surely, 
this is reflected in the volume and con- 
tent of mail pouring into congressional 
offices. 


One of my constituents, Mr. Robert W. 
Capps, of expresses the senti- 
ment of a large segment of Americans. 
His letter follows: 

The Berlin situation is getting worse by 
the day, and it is a matter of only a spark 
to set the whole thing beyond the conference 
table talk. Why talk further with Khru- 
shehev anyway for we already have a signed 
Russian agreement, and any more signed 
agreements would be no better than the one 
we now have. The Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics do not honor any treaty or 
agreement of any nature regardless—if it 
suits their purpose to do otherwise. We 
know that is the truth, so I rather agree 
with Charles de Gaulle, stay away from 
further conferences with Khrushchev, and 
hew to the line we have already laid down, 
and if war it is to be then he, Khrushchev, 
is the one that brings it on, for it is Khru- 
shchev that has caused all this present com- 
motion on Berlin, and it is he that has 
made all the threats. I do not agree with 
some statements made by men of promi- 
nence, that there will be no war over Ber- 
lin. There is a matter of principle involved 
here that the Western Alliance cannot but 
defend, for to do otherwise would be com- 
plete capitulation all down the line. Khru- 
shchey is playing for high stakes, and he 
knows better than anyone else what he has 
to gain if the Western Alliance can be broken 
down over this Berlin issue, then the Com- 
munist world has little resistance left in its 
way. The free world will stand or fall upon 
what decision they make here in Berlin, and 
it is that simple. Again I want to cheer 
Charles de Gaulle for his adamant stand 
against the show of any weakness by im- 
portuning Khrushchev for a conference. And 
he took this stand even as against sugges- 
tions for such a meeting by the others of 
the Western Alliance. As of this moment 
it is like a game of chess, one false move 
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and the game is either won or lost. We are 
at this very moment much closer to actual 
war than we have been at any previous time 
in our country's history. The assassination 
of Just one man (Crown Prince Ferdinand) 
in a small town called Sarajevo, was all that 
was required to spark the start of World 
War I. It was only hours after this man 
died that Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany ordered 
a state of war. The daily news bulletins 
from Berlin can be watched with care, for 
it is here that the caldron is boiling with 
all the ingredients of violence, and the fate 
of far more than the 2 million souls now 
residents in West Berlin is at stake. The 
fate of the free world is on the test, and 
just one throw of the dice could ring down 
the curtain. I do hope that President Ken- 
nedy has the fortitude to stand firm, and 
it will take nerves of steel to carry him 
through the test that lies ahead. For Khru- 
shchevy baited and set this trap in Ber- 
lin and he has studied his moves to en- 
tice the prey into the midst of his ensnare- 
ment. Daily you note, one by one, he is add- 
ing more snares. He is testing the nerves 
of NATO and he will continue to the brink. 
This is his goal, and his leadership of the 
Communist world is also in the stakes that 
are being here tested—win or lose, 


Cuts to Foreign Aid Bill Should Be 
Restored 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
strongly in opposition to the amounts 
recommended by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for mutual security during 
fiscal 1962. Iam in support of those who 
would restore the 21-percent cut made in 
the amounts provided and passed by this 
very Chamber less than a week ago. 

Now I have read in many newspapers 
during the last few days that the terms 
of the authorization bill somehow 
“morally commit” the House to restore 
these cuts. No such thing. The basic 
legislative intent of section 202(b) of 
S. 1983 was clearly developed on the floor 
just last Thursday in a colloquy between 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations [Mr. Cannon] and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs [Mr. Morcan]. At that time they 
both agreed that the President of the 
United States had stated the case clearly 
at his press conference the day before, 
when, in answer to a question from a re- 
porter as to whether he thought there 
would be at least a moral obligation 
to make the full appropriation, he said: 
“No. I would think that the Appropria- 
tions Committee would have to make 
their own—meet their own responsibil- 
ities.” In other words, the action last 
week of the Committee on Appropriations 
as expressed in the bill before us, in no 
way violates the terms of the authoriza- 
tion bill. In short, because the record 
clearly knows that the percentage cut 
under previously enacted foreign aid au- 
thorizations is not at all a break with 
tradition, we are getting exactly what 
some of us asked for. 
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Anticipation of such action compelled 
Me to oppose the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Saunp]. Moreover, the bill before us 
Serves to further sustain my original be- 
wilderment at the “wholly satisfactory” 
evaluation of the authorization bill by 
the President last week. 

If, according to the terms of the au- 
thorization bill, we are not morally com- 
mitted to restore these cuts, then what? 
Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that 
we should rather be committed to sus- 
taining the collective judgment of the 
Members of the legislative committee, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who 
deliberated for months on the authoriza- 
tion bill. We should further be com- 
mitted to supporting the judgment of the 
Members of the conference committee, 
who laboriously compromised with the 
committee from the other Chamber, in 
arriving at what they thought were jus- 
tified authorizations. Last but not least, 
there are 260 of us who, just 5 short days 
ago, voted for the level of authorizations 
contained in the conference report—and 
at least that number should feel con- 
Strained to sustaining their own respec- 
tive personal judgments in this matter. 
It is in this direction that our moral 
commitments lie. To act otherwise 
would be sheer ambivalance. 

In recent weeks I have heard a lot of 
talk about the constitutional prerogatives 
of the legislative branch with respect to 
the powers to appropriate. I think it is 
about time some of us started worrying 
about the vanishing powers of our legis- 
lative committees, whose recommended 
authorizations to appropriate are carry- 
ing less and less meaning with the Con- 
gress each year. I have long maintained 
that it is precisely for this reason that 
the executive branch, together with 
many disillusioned members of our leg- 
islative committees, have seen fit to sup- 
Port measures that would bypass the 
annual appropriations process. This 
trend will stop only when some of the 
Powers of the purse are restored to their 
rightful legislative owners. 

Mr. Speaker, we have that opportunity 
now. 


Why Talk of Enemy So Softly? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the following column by Con- 
Stantine Brown which appeared in the 
Washington Star of September 2 is of 
Special significance in view of the fact 
that Mr. Brown is in Italy and has had 
Occasion to listen to the Voice of 
America: 

Way Talx or Enemy So Sorriy?—Sort- 
PEDALING OF FREE WorLD Messace SEEN 
IN BROADCASTS TO CAPTIVE PEOPLES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome, Irany—The dullness of Voice of 

America broadcasts is surpassed only by the 
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dreariness of the propaganda radio behind 
the Iron Curtain. While the Ed Murrow or- 
ganization spreads the American story to 
various countries by treating them to tape 

containing dull generalities about 
freedom and the nobility of man (mostly 
from such men as Senators HUMPHREY and 
FULBRIGET), the Reds are equally boring 
with their denunciations of “warmongering 
Americans.” 

Obviously, attacks against the Red oli- 
garchy are not considered conducive to 
peace in our time, or the settlement 
of international disputes by peaceful 
means. Hence, speeches or statements by 
“reactionary” Americans, such as Senators 
BRIDGES, GOLDWATER, THURMOND, Dopp, and 
Lonc, must be taboo. This, at least, is this 
reporter’s conclusion after having heard a 
whole month of VOA broadcasts while in 
Germany and Switzerland recently. There 
are the inevitable gentle slaps at the Soviets 
by some of the VOA editorialists. But they 
carry nowhere near the weight which the 
above-mentioned Senators carry. 

Foreigners, and particularly Germans, lis- 
ten with genuine interest to what America 
has to say—particularly those in the legis- 
lative branch of Government. They follow 
with an interest carry anxiety the dis- 

m Washington. 

. German, or for that matter 
any other European, who doubts the sin- 
cerity of President Kennedy's line of stern- 
ness toward Moscow. But equally, I found 
nobody who does not ask, “How can we recon- 
cile what your President tells us with what 
his own important party leaders and espe- 
cially the chairman of the most important 
Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
says in public, on the fioor of the Senate 
and in radio and television interviews? 

The suspicions of what may be termed a 
schizophrenic foreign policy started some 
time ago when Senator MANSFIELD, the ma- 
jority leader, and later Senator FULBRIGHT 
urged negotiations on Berlin after Mr. Ken- 
nedy had taken a formally strong stand on 

tv matter. 
W many Germans e eee 
ns both in the governm - 
22 who wondered why Sen- 
FULBRIGHT, 


the initiative in demanding 
ue ana aen t muzzle the 


an 
8 Sparing their men for a tragic even- 
tuality when they would be asked to risk 

lives. 

E I add that while listen- 
ing to a Frankfurt military station broad- 
cast of a blow-by-blow description of war 
games I found the commentator describing 
the operation of an advanced unit never 
said “We are now attacking the -enemy.” 
The word enemy was replaced by the obvi- 
ously diplomatic expression “aggressor.” 

It is difficult for the hard-bitten European 
military to understand why the generals 
can no longer indoctrinate their troops 
against the Communists who have been, in 
fact, declared enemies by Commander in 
Chief Kennedy himself. Before the last war 
the French and British also neglected to in- 
doctrinate their forces. The result was dis- 
astrous for the French, at least. Their men 
believed they were fighting to save Poland. 
Their spirit was not in it and they fought 
badly. Not until they went down in defeat 
and General de Gaulle began his national 
movement from England did the new French 
forces realize that they were fighting for 
the survival of France as a free nation. 
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two policies in the United States? ‘That of 
the Chief Executive, strongly backed by the 
American people, and the other by a few 
influential Members of Congress and certain 
“invisible men“ in the administration? This 
question was asked of this reporter by many 
substantial men all over Europe who, by 
virtue of their positions, have wide knowl- 
edge about our official commitments. 

There is an inclination on the part of 
questioners to believe that the appeasers 
are still firmly in the saddle. How else, they 
ask, could it be explained that at the time 
Mr. Kennedy made his first two statements 
regarding our policy toward the Kremlin, 
Senator FULBRIGHT came out flatly urging 
negotiations. 

Strangely enough, we are now on the road 
to negotiating what used to be described as 
“nonnegotiable.” It is obvious, say those 
who have closely followed developments in 
the United States since Mr. Kennedy’s re- 
turn from his talk with Mr. Khrushchey in 
Vienna, that the appeasers are winning the 
first game. 


Power and Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Marguerite Higgins 
is most timely and as usual Miss Higgins 
is very adept at untangling the web of 
Soviet intrigue and deceit, and uncover- 
ing the amazing and pathetic naivete of 
the United States of America. 

Will we ever realize that it is better to 
be respected than liked, and that we are 
far more likely to be liked if, and when, 
we are respected. 

If we do not learn this truth soon the 
words quoted in the article may indeed 
come true and Americans will be fight- 
ing on Cape Cod: 

POWER AND POPULARITY 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasHINGTON.—One of the chief weapons of 
the neutralists in cudgeling the West has, of 
course, been a threat that, stripped to its 
essentials, says; “Give me what I want when 
I want it or I'll sidle even closer to Moscow.” 
That is why, from the point of view of either 
veteran neutralists like Egypt's Nasser or 
newcomers like Tunisia’s Bourguiba, it was 
most inconsiderate of Premier Khrushchev 
to announce resumption of nuclear tests only 
hours before the so-called nonbloc coun- 
tries were to gather together in Belgrade 
to confer. For by the nuclear test an- 
nouncement the Russian leader tainted the 
neutralist threat of cozying up to Moscow, 
turning it into a dirty weapon full of psycho- 
logical fallout and difficult of service to na- 
tions who, in public gatherings, prize a high 
moral tone as much as playing off West 
against East. 

And despite a certain number of neutral- 
ist proclamations of shock, how much of a 
propaganda victory has Mr. Khrushchev in 
reality handed the West? More important, 
what practical purpose will this victory 
serve? Could it, from the point of view of 
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the struggle to contain Communist expan- 
sionism, boomerang against the West by 
underlining the fact that the Russians are 
immune to popular pressures (when they 
don't serve Communist purposes)? Will this 
renewed emphasis of an old fact ot inter- 
national life (remember Hungary?) merely 
inspire the neutrals to redouble their efforts 
to wring concessions for peace from the 
West, since only the West. cares enough for 
propaganda victories to make real sacrifices 
on the behalf of such victories? 

Six months will be required really to tell 
the tale, but President Nkrumah, of Ghana, 
in his address to the Belgrade Neutralist 
Conference gave a glimpse of attitudes to 
come. Although he too spoke of shock at 
the Soviet announcement, this did not pre- 
vent him from promoting the Soviet line all 
the way on the crucial question of Germany 
and Berlin. 

As to the West, the surprise with which 
the man in the street greeted the Soviet an- 
nouncement is a tribute to the Kremlin’s 
psychological skill but the real triumph was 
the gullibility over the years of those who 
ought to know better, especially the scien- 
tists and diplomats. 

In this connection, it is important to point 
out that it takes many many months to 
prepare nuclear test experiments. With re- 
gard to the latest Soviet test series, this is 
all the more true because the experimental 
site is a new one in far Siberia near Outer 
Mongolia. This meant that massive transfer 
of equipment, instruments, weapons, forti- 
fications, etc., had to take place before the 
tests could start. 

But as late as May and June, while the 
Soviet test preparations were in full swing, 
Soviet scientists and diplomats, with a duti- 
Tul bow to hypocrisy, were carrying on a sub- 
tie campaign of telling westerners “confiden- 
tially” that Russia—despite its outward in- 
transigence—was really anxious to avoid 
testing. They tried to give a certain credi- 
bility to this thesis by spreading the word— 
even more confidentially—that the real rea- 
son Russia did not want to test was fear that 

ts might bring pressure from the 
Chinese for Soviet atomic secrets. 

But as a Polish Communist put it; "You 
Westerners are too complicated. There is a 
simple reason why Moscow halted tests. It 
is a reason provided by the United States, 
which has stated repeatedly that it is head 
of the Russians in sophistication of weap- 
ons [reducing the nuclear warheads into 
more manageable shapes and sizes}. When 
both sides halted tests, Moscow thought this 
would handicap your side far more than 
theirs. Did you really think the Russians 
would agree to something like a test ban if 
it would leave the United States ahead of 
them in any field of weapons? They needed 
time at the drawing boards and in laboratory 
tests to catch up. Now the time has come 
when they have to put their new formulas 
to the test. To them being ahead of the 
United States is more important than what 
Nehru thinks.” 

Mr. Khrushechev's priority of power over 
popularity (when the choice is necessary) 
is, of course, straight out of the Soviet book. 
Those American diplomats who quiver and 
quake at the thought of an adverse vote in 
the United Nations would do well to look at 
history from 1945 to 1950 when the Soviet 
Union repeatedly came out the loser in 
United Nations balloting. This adverse vote 
did not inhibit Josef Stalin from expanding 
his empire in those 5 years at the rate of 50 
square miles an hour. 

But these saddening reminders are useful 
only if they help put Washington's almost 
giddy emphasis on propaganda victories in 
some perspective. In the Berlin crisis, for 
instance, it was seriously claimed by a prom- 
inent State Department official that the So- 
viet erection of a Chinese wall in mid-Berlin 
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and the imprisonment of 1,100,000 previously 
semifree East Berliners (free to cross over 
to West Berlin or West Germany) 
propaganda victory. 

But as one hardheaded European put it: 
“Five more ‘victories’ like that last one in 
Berlin and you Americans will be fighting on 
Cape Cod.“ 


Is Defense Department Sitting Out Fight 
Against Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Evening Tribune, dated. Thursday, Au- 
gust 31, 1961: 

Is DEFENSE DEPARTMENT Srrrinc OUT FIGHT 
AGAINST COMMUNISM? 


The mission of the Defense Department, 
as its name clearly indicates, is to defend 
the United States. 

The overriding threat in America today 
against which we must defend ourselves with 
every resource at hand is communism. 

If the mission of the Defense Department 
and the US. Government is not to fight 
communism and defend and uphold our 
Constitution, we would like to know who 
changed the mission. 

Certainly, the American people did not 
change it, 

The threat of communism is total, It 
doesn’t menace just a section of America, or 
a particular group of our people, or a po- 
litical party. The target marked for de- 
struction is even bigger than the Nation. It 
is the whole concept of freedom and the 
dignity of man that has come to full flower 
under our Constitution and the free enter- 
prise system. 

This total threat demands a total de- 
fensive response by the people, the Gov- 
ernment, and the military. We've all got 
to be in this together, 

But the Defense Department is muting 
its support of civilian efforts to learn more 
about communism and how to fight it. 

This happened when the Department act- 
ed on a memorandum by Senator J. WILLIAM 
FunpaicuHtT, Democrat, of Arkansas, gagging 
military leaders from speaking out on com- 
munism. 

It happened more recently when the De- 
partment denied permission for the llth 
Naval District band to play at an anti-Com- 
munist rally in Santa Monica. 

The reason given was that the rally 
planned to show so-called “controversial 
movies,” including “Communism on the 
Map,“ which the Defense Department has 
banned for use on military bases. 

Representative Bos Wr. som, Republican, of 
California, had an apt comment on this when 
he asked: “Since when is communism con- 
troversial?” 

This isn't a partisan political matter in 
which we choose up sides: 

There's only one side, and that’s the side 
of Americanism, 

The fight is between free, constitutional 
government and dictatorial, socialistic gov- 
ernment. And the attacks are coming from 
within as well as from outside the United 
States. 7 

Where does the Defense Department 
stand? In a letter to Senator Cram ENGLE, 
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Democrat, of California, explaining the Navy 
Band action at Santa Monica, Arthur Sylves- 
ter, public affairs officer of the Defense De- 
partment, said: 

“It is the firm policy of the Department 
of Defense * * * to refrain from participa- 
tion in any public activities which are not 
directly connected with the mission of the 
Department and which might give the public 
the impression that the Department was di- 
rectly or indirectly sponsoring or endorsing 
such public indoctrination activities.” 

Which brings us back to the question: 
Isn't the Defense Department and its public 
affairs Officer, Arthur Sylvester, in the fight 
on the side of our free, American institu- 
tions and the Constitution of the United 
States? 

If not, who changed the mission? Not the 
American people. 


The Fish Flour Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a dramati- 
cally important new food product known 
as fish flour is proving itself a lifesaver in 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Yet, 
because of an “esthetic” objection, its 
sale and distribution in this country are 
prohibited by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. I am hopeful this unfortu- 
nate situation will be corrected following 
a public hearing this fall. Meanwhile, 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House the following article 
by Brad Hathaway in the August 30 issue 
of the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 
which tells the fish flour story and de- 
scribes the process involved in the pro- 
duction of this remarkable protein-rich 
food: 

Hicu-Prorstn Fran FLOUR Prom New BEDFORD 
Priant Is New FOOD ror THE WORLD'S Poor 
(By Brad Hathaway) 

New Beprorsp.—The fishing port of New 
Bedford is playing a big part in a revolution- 
ary development which has achieved remark- 
able success in some of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The new development: 
high protein fish flour. 

ONLY U.S. PLANT 

The only fish flour manufactured in the 
United States comes from fish meal made in 
the plant of New Bedford Pish Products Corp. 

And the fish flour is keeping hundreds of 
undernourished children alive in Latin 
America, Africa, and the Par East. 

Strangely enough, the flour cannot be pur- 
chased on the retail market in this country. 

Its sale and distribution here is prohibited 
pending approval by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. This agency, so far. 
has refused to issue its approval on “esthetic 
grounds.” That is because every part of the 
fish is used in making the meal from which 
the flour is produced. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior has recom- 
mended that its sale in this country be 
approved. 

And Congress has appropriated $50,000 for 
research in the use of fish protein concen- 
trates (another name for fish flour). 
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Fish meal is being turned out at the rate of 
16 tons a day at the Acushnet River plant of 
New Bedford Fish Products Corp. 

SHIPPED OVERSEAS 

The meal is shipped throughout the Na- 
tion and to many overseas points as a high 
protein food supplement for hogs, cattle, 
poultry, and mink. 

Some of the meal is transported to Monti- 
cell, III., where the parent firm of VioBin 
Corp. processes it further and turns out 
7,500 pounds of fish flour a month for hu- 
Man consumption—overseas. 

The man behind it all is Ezra Levin, presi- 
dent of VioBin Corp. He's a man who be- 
lieves “the sea holds the solution of the 
future of humanity.” 

BOON TO FISHING INDUSTRY 

The New Bedford plant is the only one in 
the country which manufactures fish meal 
by the exclusive VioBin process—a method 
of low-temperature manufacture in which 
valuable protein and other nutritional ele- 
ments in the fish are not destroyed. Oper- 
ations were first started 4 years ago. 

The plant has helped the city’s fishing in- 
dustry considerably. When Food and Drug 
Administration approval for the sale of fish 
flour in this country is given, a $400,000 fish 
flour manufacturing plant will be built in 
the old whaling city by VioBin. 

Such a plant would utilize 200,000 pounds 
of industrial fish and fillet plant waste dally 
in its operations. 

Present meal and flour production ac- 
counts for a good part of the fishing fleet’s 
industrial fish landings—landings which last 
year totaled 10,435,000 pounds. 

The fish meal manufacturing process at 
the New Bedford plant begins in the “raw 
box.” There fish frames (fillet house waste) 
or industrial fish—red hake, whiting, skates, 
eel pout, sculpins, dogfish, sea robins, monk- 
fish and angler fish—are pitched onto a mov- 
ing conveyor belt. 

From there they move through a vacuum 
system of pipes, grinders, cookers and de- 
solvenlzers before emerging as meal and 
Moved on to a storage tank. The meal then 
goes through a hammer mill for further pul- 
verization and then is stored in hoppers or 
weighed out into 100-pound bags for ship- 
Ping out. 

Additional processing of the meal at the 
3 plant produces a neutral tasting fish 

ur. 


Mexican studies on the use of VioBin fish 
flour show that it is the first satisfactory 
Product found in 10 years of work that ap- 
Parently solves the problem of protein star- 
vation disease. 

Studies in El Salvador show the fish flour 
“is a valuable protein supplement in bread, 
as a protein extender in schoo] lunches and 
in foods for restaurants, hospitals, and mili- 
tary establishments.” 

Controlled studies have proved the fish- 
meal processed in New Bedford is superior 
to any fishmeal used previously as a supple- 
ment in animal and poultry feeds. 

PROTEIN I5 PRESERVED 

The 4-year operation of the New Bedford 
Plant has established the following facts: 

Cost of processing by the VioBin method 
is no more than conventional processing. 
All of the protein of the fish is conserved. 
Practically no oll remains in the meal and 
No oll remains in the flour. 

The meal is stable because it is defatted. 
It can be stored indefinitely without fear of 
deterioration. 

The meal, being defatted, does not con- 
tribute fishy tastes to eggs, pork products, 
or milk,- Conventionally made fishmeals 
containing oil must be fed in limited quan- 
tities because these meals taint eggs, pork 
Products, or milk when fed to animals. 
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The process used at the New Bedford 
plant involves temperatures of 100° or lower. 
This fact insures the conservation of all 
vitamin values. The meal is never toxic. 

Fishmeals now manufactured in other 
parts of the country varies in biologic qual- 
ity and cannot be used for human consump- 
tion. 

With Food and Drug Administration ap- 
proval for sale of VioBin fish flour in this 
country, the port of New Bedford can look 
forward to a much brighter future for its 
fishing industry—an industry already ranked 
second in the Nation in the value of its 
fishery products. r 


Danger From Within? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. -Mr. Speaker, one of the 
soundest and most constructive editorial 
voices in North Carolina emanates from 
television station WRAL-TV, channel 5 
in Raleigh. Mr. Jesse Helms, WRAL- 
Tv's vice president of news and public 
affairs, recently visited Gettysburg and 
his reflection on that visit, delivered to 
WRAL-TV viewers on August 23, 1961, 
are so pertinent to the current challenge 
confronting our Nation that I believe 
they should be brought to the attention 
of every Member of Congress and all 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I therefore wish to include this outstand- 
ing editorial under leave to extend my 
remarks in the 8 5 

weeks our 

N ee at Gettysburg for a visit 
to the hallowed place where President Lin- 
coln made his most famous address. Such 
pauses offer the valuable therapy of caus- 
ing us to be reminded of what we owe to 
deg the Beautiful, as we know it, was 
purchased by the courage and dedication of 
men and women who assumed responsibility 
in days of crisis. And as Dr. Harold Blake 
Walker wrote a few months ago: “We may 
wisely profit by (our forefathers’) mor 
standing of both the nature and hazards o 
8 most people who visit Gettysburg 
return home to brush up on the life of 
Lincoln. This peg ti jr 3 ny an 

ight anothe: speech 
penne: mor ORS not nearly so well pub- 


coin, 
Seed: In January 1837, speaking in 
Springfield, Ul. Mr. Lincoln warned that 


it comes 

America’s destruction, if and when 3 

will come from 3 de — 
, he Tz ev aches 

The danger den w 


lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a Nation of freemen, we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.’ 

Mr. Lincoln, of course, knew nothing of 
missiles or hydrogen bombs or jetplanes. 
But though he lives in a different age, what 
he said in 1837 remains true today. 

The crisis in our time, as in Lincoln’s day, 
is vastly more internal than external. If 
we continue to believe that there is, some- 
how, the miracle of something for nothing, 
if what we want is extravagant reward for 
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minimum productivity, then we are ask- 
ing for the peril that Mr. Lincoln foresaw. 

Mr. Lincoln, so very long ago, realized that 
no nation can bear the burden of its peo- 
ple turning their backs on personal responsi- 
bility. To be sure, as Governor Sanford 
said at Manteo Saturday, we live in a com- 
plex society and in a crowded world. But 
in it, individuals are no less significant than 
in the days of the pioneers. And their re- 
sponsibility to do what is right, even at the 
risk of unpopularity or political defeat, re- 
mains the price of freedom. 

Much is being said these days about sac- 
rifice. Yet, where is the sacrifice? All 
around us, intelligent citizens know—in 
their hearts—that things are wrong in the 
trends of our community, our State, our Na- 
tion. But who speaks up? And why so 
often do they not? 

A paternalistic government is recogniz- 
able; socialism is definable. The destina- 
tion of a society that “accepts and embraces 
them is predictable. Abraham Lincoln pre- 
dicted it in 1837, But instead of facing up 
to where we are, and where we are headed, 
we use words to persuade ourselves that 
there is no danger when principles are com- 
promised. 

Can we deny that we are assuming the 
role of Dodo, who in “Alice in Wonderland” 
said pontifically: “Everyone has won, and 
all must have prizes.” We have the appear- 
ance of liking everything about socialism 
except the name. Let a politician lift a 
plank out of the old-time Socialist Party 
platform, paint it red, white, and blue, and 
the voters go on a stampede until they find 
some public office for him. But in any opin- 
ion poll, these same voters are as hostile 
to the socialist label as they are friendly to 
its substance. 

This, we believe, is what Mr. Lincoln 
meant in 1837 when he warned of destruc- 
tion from within. There is no occasion to 
believe that the people of America would 
deliberately destroy the very freedoms of 
which we so often boast. Rather, Mr, Lin- 
coln raised the ultimate question of whether 
we care most for our comforts, or most for 
our convictions. Do we believe sufficiently 
in the truth that set us free to stand up 
for it? 

It is popular, of course, to go along with 
the crowd. It always is; it always has been. 
It took courage for history to record the 
names of Jefferson and Lincoln and Wash- 
ington and Patrick Henry. They were not 
always popular with the crowd but if they 
had chosen other courses there would have 
been no freedom for us today. 

Lincoln was not speaking merely to one 
generation when he said: “If destruction is 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author.” 
He was speaking to all generations—includ- 
ing this one. 


Hon. Eugene Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, I, too, would 
like to join the many friends of our 
distinguished colleague, EUGENE KEOGH, 
in expressing best wishes on this joyful 
occasion. 

Today, marks not only the celebra- 
tion of Mr. Keocn’s birthday but the 
observance of his silver anniversary as 
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a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

While I knew Gene before coming to 
Congress in 1953, I did get to know him 
better during my service in this House. 

The gentleman from New York, in my 
opinion, is a great legislator and a fine 
public servant who has dedicated a 
quarter of a century to this great body. 
His outstanding services to the people 
of his district in Brooklyn as well as his 
services to the Nation as a whole have 
distinguished him as a great American. 

We, who have had the honor and 
privilege to serve with him, admire and 
respect him as a friend and colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, on this happy event, I 
wish to extend to Congressman KEOGH 
and his family my best wishes for their 
continued health and happiness for 
many, many years to come. 


United States Must Not Back Down on 
Berlin, Ike Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to an article 
by Scripps-Howard Political Writer 
Charles Lucey, in which former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower outlines his views on 
the Berlin situation and other matters. 


I found, as usual, that Mr. Eisenhower 
speaks in a manner which correctly sums 
up the prevailing sentiment in this 
country. Two quotations from the 
article make this apparent: 

The question of negotiating a Berlin set- 
tlement with the Russians is immensely 
difficult—but any time Khrushchey makes 
you take one backward step, by whatever 
maneuver, he promptly will try to make you 
take two. 


Also: 

The United States must not allow itself to 
hit the peaks and valley facing the long-haul 
crisis—our defense programing should be 
kept in balance and if greater defense out- 
lay is inevitable, there should be an effort to 
saye money on domestic spending. 


I found this review of President Eisen- 
hower’s opinions and sentiments most 
interesting. I would commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Untren States Must Not Back Down on 
BERLIN, IKE SAYS 

(Nor. How does it go at Gettysburg these 
days with America’s famed soldier and ex- 
President, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower? 
What is Ike's thinking—and how does the 
man who knew so many crises, in his own 
two terms, view those now facing his suc- 
cessor? Scripps-Howard’s top political writ- 
er has been visiting Mr. Eisenhower, and 
this is the first of two on-the-scene dis- 
patches.) 


(By Charles Lucey, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer) 


Gerryssurc, August 28.— Suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re," runs a Latin legend on 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower's desk here. 
“Gently in manner, strongly in deed”"—and 
it fits the famed soldier's credo today on 
world crises. 


No bluster or bombast flows from the ex- 
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President in angry reaction to Soviet provo- 
cation at Brandenburg gate. The green 
Pennsylvania hills roll gently away from 
this little town in shimmering late-August 
heat and the mood is not for rashness or 
hysteria. The moment may be tense but 
the man touched often by crisis contem- 
plates rather the long haul. 

Today he believes— 

That if we abandon insistence on free 
access to Berlin, we're on the run. 

He cannot stomach—a word he uses with 
friends—any thought that we can appease 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

The question of negotiating a Berlin 
settlement with the Russians is immensely 
difficult—but anytime Khrushchev makes 
you take one backward. step, by whatever 
maneuver, he promptly will try to make 
you take two. 

THE BIG AIM 

Ehrusbhchey plainly is out to get the United 
States to agree to some type of compromise. 
We should recognize this isn't going to be 
a clear-cut thing of stopping the United 
States by force—to General Eisenhower this 
is not what seems to be on the Soviet leader’s 
mind. The drive is to get us to recognize 
the East Germans. 

General Eisenhower as President never 
would stand for it. But the world moves; 
there is doubt about what kind of support 
we would get from Europe. It is tough, the 
soldier tells friends—tough. It will be a 
hard one, he says. 

Yet General Eisenhower tells a visitor 
Americans should not be downhearted; they 
have faced many crises. Americans, the 
people as well as their elected officials, have 
got to live with a situation. Private Citizen 
Eisenhower sees little hope of the world 
situation improving for years—perhaps 40 
years, he tells friends. 

General Eisenhower paraphrases an old 
line of Napoleon inveighing against great 
hysteria in victory and panic in defeat. The 
United States must not allow itself to hit 
the peaks and valleys facing the long-haul 
crisis—our defense programing should be 
kept in balance and if greater defense out- 
lay is inevitable, there should be an effort 
to save money on domestic Federal spending. 

OLD CAMPAIGNER 

Appearing as vigorous and vital as in many 
years, General Eisenhower follows world af- 
fairs with the keen interest of an old cam- 
palgner who knows every foot of the terrain, 
every commander, every possibility of ma- 
neuver on either side. 

To friends he manifests neither great ob- 
jection nor great enthusiasm for rushing 
new troops into Berlin—his feeling seems 
to be that maybe it was necessary for the 
moment to strengthen West Berlin morale 
but it is, after all, mostly show. When 
he moved troops, he recalls, it was because 
they were to be needed at a certain point. 
His belief today is that such a move tells 
nothing new to Khrushchev that he does 
not already know. This does not scare him. 

General Eisenhower's counsel to Americans 
is that the Berlin argument not be made 
strictly on legal or juridical grounds by 
the West but that it be placed on moral 
grounds. He asks: 

Where is there right or justice in separat- 
ing families as the Soviets and East Germans 
are doing by slamming the gates at East 
Berlin? 

What is so wrong or so wicked about East 
Germans wanting the simple freedom to 
leave East Germany if they wish? 

In conversation with visitors, General 
Eisenhower refers repeatedly to the need for 
Americans to be more fully informed on 
critical situations facing the Nation such 
as Berlin. He commends the press and radio 
for trying to do this; to friends he mentions 
particularly a tragic picture published widely 
in newspapers and magazines—of an aged 
East German couple being turned back at 
the East Berlin gateway by East German 
troops. 


September 5 


URGES SUPPORT 


At Gettysburg today General Eisenhower 
wishes to be certain he never is cast in the 
role of second-guessing the man who suc- 
ceeded him in the White House. Quite the 
contrary, to visitors he stresses the need of 
the Nation to support the President fully 
once the decisions are made. 

Yet that he differs with President Kennedy 
in major respects is unquestioned. His ideas 
about domestic spending, at a time when 
heavy increases are demanded in defense 
outlay, are far more conservative than those 
of the Kennedy administration. 

In private talks, the ex-President voices 
some mystification at the way Mr. Kennedy 
seemingly has organized his White House 
staff, some wonderment at reports the Pres- 
ident makes his decisions after a series 
of meetings with single individuals involved 
in phases of a problem. 

General Eisenhower, as military man and 
President, favored having all sides of a 
problem debated out in his presence—before 
a planning board, a National Security Coun- 
cil meeting or elsewhere, with the President 
then making the decision on the basis of all 
he had heard. The boss never abdicates his 
position, says he, and when the decision is 
made he directs his staff to follow through 
on its being put to work throughout the vast 
Government. 

ONE EXAMPLE 


An example of how closely he follows the 
news was made clear to one recent visitor in 
a comment on Indian Prime Minister Nehru's 
remarks favorable to the Soviet-East Ger- 
man side of the Berlin question. General 
Eisenhower observed he always had told 
Nehru he could understand his wish to be 
militarily neutral but insisted that where a 
moral issue was concerned neutrality seemed 
impossible to him. 

Is the ex-President, in moments when re- 
curring crises plague the Nation, detached 
and apart? 

This reporter, after visiting Gettysburg, 
thinks this emphatically is not so. General 
Eisenhower believed that after leaving the 
White House his great feeling would be one 
of relief. Yet there are times today when 
almost certainly he regrets that he no longer 
is in a position where he could put to work, 
for his country, his experience of so many 
years. To at least one visitor he has con- 
fided that he wishes he might have stayed 
a little closer in recent months to the mat- 
ters which had claimed his attention so 
long. 

WOULD SERVE 

He has mentioned, in some conversations, 
the crises that arose when he was President— 
in the Far East, in Lebanon, in Iran—by 
way of modest suggestion that perhaps he 
could have something to advance in the way 
of approach, 

The old soldier today has many projects 
here in Gettysburg but none so important 
he could not easily slip away for a mission in 
which his name, his experience, his world 
prestige would serve well the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and the Nation. He knows 
there can be only one President and he and 
John F. Kennedy would have to agree on 
the correctness of such a mission. In that 
circumstance the old soldier would say 
“Yes.” 


The Honorable Eugene Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OY WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little I can add to the many nice things 
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Said today on the floor about our distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
Krocu]. I would like to associate my- 
Self with those sentiments, however, to 
Congratulate GENE on his birthday and 
the silver anniversary of his service in 
the House, and to wish him many more 
years of outstanding public service. 

I believe that the people of the Ninth 
District of New York, and our Nation as 
a whole, are fortunate to have a legisla- 
tor of his caliber serving in the House of 
Representatives during this critical 
Period of our history. His understand- 
ing of the issues confronting our Nation, 
his skill as a legislator, and his devotion 
to the public cause, place him in the 
front ranks of our great legislators, both 
Past and present. 

I have known Gener for many years, 
and I cherish his friendship and value 
his counsel. I know that he is admired 
and respected by Members on both sides 
of the aisle. I wish him well and I sin- 
cerely hope that he will continue to serve 
in Congress for many years to come. 


Constitution Outdated—Fulbright 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, I herewith submit the 
following news article appearing in the 
San Francisco Examiner of July 29, by 
Ron Moskowitz, in connection with a 
speech made by Senator Fu,.sricHt which 
was filmed in Washington and delivered 
by film before the Cubberley conference 
on education at Stanford University: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner, July 
29, 1961] 
CONSTITUTION OUTDATED—FULBRIGHT 
(By Ron Moskowitz) 

The Constitution of the United States, 
designed for an 18th century agrarian so- 
ciety, needs reforming. 

And America itself must relinquish some 
of its jealously guarded sovereignty. 

In dropping the two bombshells at Stan- 
ford University, Senator J. Wm.1M FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, declared the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s war on our national com- 
Placency. 

FuLsrIGHT said both the constitutional re- 
forms and the relinquishment of sovereignty 
are necessary if this Nation is to win in its 
Competition with Russia. 

He spoke via a color film to nearly 1,000 
educators gathered on campus for the Cub- 
berley conference on education, He was 
Scheduled to speak in person, but the press 
of Washington business prevented that, his 
Office reported. 

“The President is hobbled in his task of 
leading the American people to concerted 
action,” he warned, “by the restrictions of 
Power imposed on him by a constitutional 
system designed for an 18th century agrarian 
society far removed from the centers of world 
power. 
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BASIC CHANGES 


“It is imperative that we break out of 
the intellectual confines of cherished and 
traditional beliefs and open our minds to 
the possibility that basic changes in our 

may be essential to meet the re- 
quirements of the 20th century. 

“Noninvolvement in world affairs today is 
unthinkable,” he said. 

“The North Atlantic nations, with their 
common yalues as well as common enemies, 
must surrender far more of their jealously 
guarded sovereignty than they have already 
done and press forward with-the develop- 
ments of supernation institutions.” 

He said this will mean the further devel- 
opment of NATO as an organ of both polit- 
ical and economic cooperation. It will also 
mean the vigorous implementation and ex- 
pansion of other existing organizations de- 
signed to unite the free nations, he said. 

FULBRIGHT said the two major changes are 
necessary if America is to compete with 
Russia, He said things move quickly in in- 
ternational affairs and America must be 
equipped to keep abreast. 

Without changes in the outdated Consti- 
tution, he said, we will not be able to do so. 

“While our basic values may remain es- 
sentially unchanged from those which 
guided the founders of the Republic two 
centuries ago,” he said, “the strategy for 
defending those values must change with 
time and circumstances.” 

He said that public opinion usually lags 
years behind in its attitudes and assess- 
ments of international relations. 

HEAR MINORITY 


“Public opinion must be educated and 
led if it is to bolster wise and effective na- 
tional policies. 

“Only the President can provide the 

that is necessary. Legislators 
display a distressing tendency to adhere 
slavishly to the dictates of public opinion, 
or at least to its vocal and highly organized 
minority segments. 
DIFFICULT TASK 

He said both Presidents Wilson and Roose- 
velt each in times of national crisis, had 
trouble shaping the national consensus. 

„President Kennedy is faced with a far 
more difficult task,” he said. “We are con- 
fronted by the most formidable and re- 
sourceful adversary ever to have challenged 
us but the challenge takes subtle and am- 
biguous focus. 

“The President is thus compelled to shape 
a new kind of consensus, and he is com- 
pelled to do without the powerful assistance 
of cataclysmic events. 

“The consensus which President Kennedy 
must shape should be quite different in char- 
acter those which responded to the 
crises of the past. 

MORAL COURAGE 


“The American people must be aroused 
from their bemused preoccupation with 
trivial self-indulgence. A new kind of con- 
sensus is needed: It must be rooted in pa- 
tience as well as boldness, wisdom às well 
as resourcefulness, quiet determination as 
well as righteous dedication, and perhaps 
most of all, in moral as well as physical 
courage.” 

He said that society dedicated to demo- 
cratic goals is dependent on its education 
system to cultivate the free mind—free of 
ignorance and taboos, rigid dogma and blind 
tradition. 

“As a legislator,” he said, “I strongly sup- 
port President Kennedy's program for Fed- 
eral grants to the States for both school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries.” 

FISCHER SPEAKS 


The last speaker of the weeklong meeting, 
which ended yesterday, was John H. Fischer, 
renowned dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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He said the fact that so many American 
schools are very good should not obscure the 
fact that so many are equally as bad and 
need attention. 

“But as we reach for new solutions,” he 
said, “we shall have to be careful not to lose 
what is good in our present situation.” 

FEDERAL AGENCY 


Fischer suggested the creation of a Federal 
agency concerned with education and re- 
sponsible to the American people as a whole. 

“None of the existing organizations repre- 
sent the total national interest in educa- 
tion,” he said. “We must find ways to cor- 
rect the local incapacities that cause our 
worst educational failures while we preserve 
and enhance the local freedom and initiative 
that have produced our best schools.” 


Senator George A. Smathers, of Florida, 
Receives Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Gold Medal Americanism Award for 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, well-de- 
served recognition was given recently to 
Florida’s outstanding U.S. Senator 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS. I take particular 
pride in calling to the attention of my 
colleagues that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars gave the distinguished and hand- 
some Senator SMATHERS their American- 
ism Award for 1961. 

The VFW is a great organization, long 
interested in the fostering and develop- 
ment of patriotism, loyalty, and Ameri- 
canism and in the welfare of the veterans 
of this country. Therefore, it is par- 
ticularly significant that the VFW pre- 
sented their gold medal Americanism 
Award to Florida's favorite son, the ar- 
ticulate Senator Smaruers, during their 
recent convention in my district. 

Few men, if any, in this country, have 
spoken more eloquently or passionately, 
called more clearly or pointed more 
forcefully than has Senator GEORGE A. 
SmatHeErs to the epochal needs in Latin 
America, for better understanding be- 
tween all the Americas and for the 
exacerbation of communism. The 
clarion vision of this internationally and 
domestically astute politician is verified 
in the facts of today as they exist. 

I commend the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for their nationally popular selec- 
tion of Florida’s distinguished and fa- 
vorite son, US. Senator GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, to receive the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars gold medal Americanism 
Award for 1961. 

The Miami Herald, one of the Nation's 
outstanding newspapers, had this to say 
about Senator Smaruers’ leadership and 
the award: 

RECOGNIZING LEADERSHIP 

For 12 years, Florida's Senator GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS has been acting as a Paul Revere 
on the subject of Western Hemisphere 
solidarity. 

It was a thankless task until last night 
when the Veterans of Foreign Wars gave 
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Senator SMATHERS their Americanism Award 
for 1961. They chose him for his leadership 
in alerting the Nation to the need for a 
better understanding of the rest of the 
Americas. 

That the gold medal was presented here 
was a gracious conjuncture. Miami is the 
Senator's hometown. The VFW is holding 
its 62d convention at Miami Beach this week. 

By their presence here, members of the 
VFW will get an eyewitness view of the con- 
sequences of a Communist takeover in Cuba 
just over the horizon across the Florida 
Strait. They will see the throngs of Cuban 
refugees in our community, and hear them 
speaking their native tongue. 

The experience should be revealing to 
visiting veterans from the other 49 States. 

Apart from that, we join in welcoming 
them to Greater Miami. Their parade to- 
night and the Pageant of Drums tomorrow 
in the Orange Bowl will give Miamians a 
Pleasant chance to join in their annual get- 
together. 


The Key to Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, to drama- 
tize the importance of fallout shelters 
and demonstrate that shelter living is 
feasible, five volunteers recently sub- 
jected themselves to 10 trying days in a 
darkened shelter on Lovell's Island in 
Boston Harbor. 

I commend to the attention of the 
House two editorials on this venture. 
They are entitled The Key To Survival” 
and “Meeting the Peril.” Both were 
broadcast by radio station WBZ and 
WBZ-TV and both contain an impor- 
tant message for us all: America faces 
a grave threat, but it can be met and 
perhaps the peril avoided if the people 
are adequately prepared. 

THE KEY To SURVIVAL 
(Delivered by Paul G. O’Friel, general mana- 
ger, WBZ; James E. Allen, general manager, 

WBZ-TV) 

WBZ has gone all out in the past week to 
awaken its listening audience to the need for 
fallout shelters. 

The project has centered around Lovell's 
Island in Boston Harbor. There WBZ Radio 
News Supervisor Ed Fouhy and four other 
young men are subjecting themselves to 10 
trying days in a darkened shelter. As this 
dramatic test of shelter living goes into its 
final stages, we'd like to take a moment to 
discuss the basic philosophy of this defense 
program. 

We view shelters not only as a means of 
personal safety, but part of a positive na- 
tional defense policy. The shelter program 
is not based on panic; it’s based on common- 
sense. 

We live in a deeply divided world. We're 
faced with a cruel and calculating enemy 
which could launch a nuclear attack upon 
us. 

To stand up to that enemy and the chal- 
lenges it will continually create around the 
world, we must be strong, both offensively 
and defensively. Without this s we 
leave ourselves open to the threat of nuclear 
blackmail. 
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Military officials admit there's no effective 
defense against missiles. The country's fu- 
ture, then, depends on the people’s ability 
to survive an attack. And the shelter pro- 
gram is the one key to survival. 

Ultimately the hope of the world lies not 
in bomb shelters but in disarmament, the 
use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
only. But bringing about arms control is 
not an easy job; at times the Russians have 
made it seem almost impossible. 

Until some effective way of controlling 
nuclear warfare is agreed upon, this country 
must remain strong militarily. That means 
having weapons for use against the enemy. 
But it also means having the survival facili- 
ties available for the people at home. 

You can do your part by getting a shelter 
ready for yourself and your family, 


MEETING THE PERIL 


(Delivered by Paul G. O Friel, general man- 
ager, WBZ; James E. Allen, general man- 
ager, WBZ-TV) 

Operation survival on Lovell’s Island is 
over. 

WBZ-Radio News Supervisor Ed Fouhy and 
four other young men have emerged from 
the darkened shelter where they spent 10 
days. They volunteered for this ordeal to 
test out the conditions that you and I would 
have to live under in the event of a nuclear 
attack. Now here's Ed to share this experi- 
ence with us. 

“Shelter living is certainly no picnic, nor 
is it as difficult as the five “Operation Sur- 
vival” volunteers had anticipated. Our 10- 
by 20-foot shelter, about the size of the 
average family living room, was adequate for 
the five of us. And while our accommoda- 
tions were not luxurious, they would be easy 
to endure, had it been a matter of life and 
death. We learned, through bitter experi- 
ence, that it is impossible to plan too well 
a family fallout shelter; and we learned, too, 
that every person planning his own shelter 
must provide for his own leisure time needs, 
as well as his dietary preferences. We did 
little reading, for example, because the light- 
ing was so poor. With so much leisure, even 
the men who had never played scrabble or 
chess learned quickly, The sense of isolation, 
and the resulting sense of depression, is an 
enemy perhaps even more dangerous to per- 
sons living in a shelter than boredom, This 
at least was our experience, Our portable 
radio was a valuable aid in combating this 
feeling. In short, “Operation Survival“ 
proved the feasibility of shelter living, but 
most of all it proved that Americans have a 
good deal more inner strength than the 
Kremlin might like to believe.” 

The prospects of a nuclear war are hor- 
rifying, but they must be faced. Should 
it come, the difference between life and 
death for many millions of people, the dif- 
ference between survival and extermination 
for this country, would be adequate protec- 
tion from fallout. And that protection can 
be had only in properly constructed and 
equipped fallout shelters. The Lovell's Is- 
land test has shown that average people can 
carry on in such quarters. 

Admittedly shelter living would be no 
picnic. But neither was life easy in the try- 
ing days in which this country was founded 
at Plymouth, Lexington, and Valley Forge, 
in the march across the western frontier. 
Nor was it easy for those who have fought 
and died to preserve this country before in 
wartime. 

America again faces a grave threat to its 
existence. But this peril can be met and 
perhaps avoided if the people are ade- 
quately prepared. You can do your part by 
getting a shelter ready for yourself and your 
Start preparing for survival today. 
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Wisconsin Has Pioneered in Social 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we in Wisconsin take particular 
pride in the fact that our State was the 
first to enact a constitutional State 
workmen's compensation law. Wiscon- 
sin has always pioneered in the field of 
social reforms and progressive social 
legislation. This great heritage is cer- 
tainly in keeping with our State motto— 
“Forward.” 

On August 31 a ceremony was held at 
the White House to launch the special 
postal stamp commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the enactment of this 
legislation in Wisconsin. One of the 
speakers was Peter Schoemann, who is 
vice president of the AFL-CIO. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include his address in the RECORD: 
ADDRESS oF PETER T, SCHOEMANN, VICE PRESI- 

DENT, AFL-CIO, AT THE WHITE HOUSE CERE- 

MONIES ON ISSUANCE OF A POSTAL STAMP 

COMMEMORATING THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

THE WISCONSIN STATE WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 

SATION LAW 


Mr. President, the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions deeply appreciates this opportunity of 
participating in the issuance of this beauti- 
ful postal stamp commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Wisconsin State work- 
men’s compensation law. That was, of 
course, a significant action, but it is more 
meaningful because today every one of the 
50 States has followed Wisconsin's example. 

In the beginning, workmen's compensation 
was based on the principle that the workman 
injured on the job, regardless of fault, should 
receive a money indemnity to replace ap- 
proximately two-thirds of his wage loss. 

With the passage of 50 years, many States 
have substantially improved their work- 
men's compensation programs, The question 
is whether they have improved them enough. 
Today, our doctors and those employed in 
the healing arts can do things for the 
seriously disabled which were undreamed of 
50 years ago. 

What the AFL-CIO seeks today, therefore, 
is a program that would restore each occu- 
pationally injured worker to his maximum 
physical and mental capacity, with whatever 
retraining is necessary to return him to use- 
ful service to society. These goals are not 
idle dreams. They are practical and attain- 
able. 

The AFL-CIO invites your attention, Mr. 
President, to the fact that State governments 
have failed to enact the legislation, and to 
provide the administrative supervision, 
needed to assure to hundreds of thousands, 
injured in their employment, the medical 
care and related assistance needed for re- 
habilitation and reemployment. 

We pledge our support, Mr. President, to 
your efforts to arouse the American people 
to see again the vision of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson and those who pilo- 
neered with them in developing legislation 
to protect the injured workman and his 
family. We will do all we can to see that 
our State governments attack this problem 
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with the same boldness and sense of social 
Tesponsibility that the Governor and Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin demon- 
strated 50 years ago. 

A truly great nation will not be indifferent 
to the families of the thousands of workers 
who are killed annually on the job, and the 
millions who are permanently or temporarily 
disabled. 

We sincerely hope this stamp, this cere- 
mony, and your leadership will inspire the 
States to assure all injured on the job the 
goals of a modern workmen's compensation 
system. 


Address by Congressman Holifield at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our best informed colleagues both on 
atomic energy, its hazards and potenti- 
alities, and on civil defense, who is serv- 
ing as chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and the Chairman of 
the Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Congressman CHET HoLIFIELD, was the 
speaker at the graduation exercises for 
Shelter program personnel at the US. 
Army Engineer School at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., on September 1. 

Since his subject is of great interest 
to all of us, I am pleased to insert in the 
Appendix, his remarks on that occasion, 
and recommend them for your careful 
perusal 


Gentlemen, I am honored to be here at the 
U.S. Army Engineer School and to attend 
your graduation exercises. You are taking an 
important first step in the civil defense shel- 
ter program as it begins Operations under 
the Department of Defense. 

It is good for the future of the program 
that Army, Navy, and Air Force engineers, 
civilian and military, have been drawn into 
this first phase of the training program. 
Your experience will be useful to you per- 
sonally; I know it will contribute much to 
the success of the program. 

These are short training weeks. But you 
have a background in the engineering pro- 
fession. This is a reorientation course. 

I trust that you are ready to proceed with 
all speed and diligence into the job ahead. 
As I understand it, you are to begin training 
the pyramid organization of personnel 
needed to take the program into all parts of 
the country. You are to train them well and 
to train them fast. 

We don't have any shelters yet, so accom- 
Plishments are still ahead of us. The Presi- 
dent, the Congress and the public are in- 
terested. After years of talking about shel- 
ters, our Government p to do some- 
thing specific about getting them, and you 
are going to help. 

This graduation exercise marks a transi- 
tion in public and official thinking. I like 
to put it this way: “America is coming of 
age in the thermonuclear age.” We have 
a pledge of action, and today is the first 
‘downpayment on a program. Some of us 
have been calling for this kind of action for 
a long time, and we are very happy to see 
it begin. 

Not all of those who watch with interest 
Will have friendly eyes. I don’t need to re- 
mind you of that. There is still a wide 
Tange of opinion about civil defense among 
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who recognize the dimensions and the dif- 
ficulties of the problem, will keep on de- 
bating the merits of particular plans and 
activities, 

As far as our committees are concerned— 
I refer here to the Military Operations Sub- 
committee and the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee—we will maintain a friendly but 
critical regard for your efforts. We will do 
so because we work for a better and better 

. The knowledge you gain here will 
help the Congress and it will help the coun- 
try to understand what is needed in the 
future. 

The first mistakes or misdirected efforts 
will beget you criticism from all sides; you 
might as well be prepared for that. Don't 
let that knowledge make you overcautious 
or dismayed. You must simply be profes- 
sionally concerned and conscientious, 

There are many people who will look on 
this survey and marking program as a neces- 
sary first step, but not much more. This 
may be disheartening, perhaps, to some of 
you who are engaged in a large and demand- 
ing job. But everyone will be interested in 
the final results, and in their accuracy and 
significance for many parts of this great 
country, and for the Nation as a whole. 

I look upon your immediate job as under- 
taking a technical building census for sur- 
vival. I say “technical” because this will be 
a professional job, not a mere counting pro- 
cedure, It is not glamorous, but it is im- 
portant for national survival. 

As Department of Defense personnel, no 
doubt you are accustomed to being satisfied 
with a well-done message from your superi- 
ors who know your problems. We want to 
assure you that those of us who understand 
the need, and the importance of your work, 
will be very gratified to see the completion 
of the urgent mission entrusted to you. 

Let me talk about efficiency for a minute. 
I hope your training here does not suggest 
a too-rigid approach to what is new, and 
what is perhaps a one-time problem. I hope 
that each of you will be ready and able to 
jump on every new idea and shortcut that 
may be suggested—either by yourselves, the 
persons you train, or others who have com- 
petence and knowledge. Undoubtedly you 
will find great regional and special prob- 
lems that must be tackled with Individual 
initiative and effort. 

If this job can be done in less time, or for 
less money. the country will have great cause 
to thank those who make it possible. The 
benefits may be far more important than 
the specific savings. I charge you all with 
the responsibility of seeking shortcuts which 
will hasten the work without impairing its 
value. 

The time is late. Programs along this 
line should have been started some years 
ago. Fallout was known to the scientists and 
weapon specialists from the time the first 
bombs went off. They knew a lot more about 
it in 1953-54, when the winds shifted in the 
Bikini Atoll and showed the dimensions of 
the fallout hazard. 

So, I congratulate you, and commend you 
on your new assignments, and convey to you 
without their knowledge the thanks of mil- 
lions of Americans who will be given the 
chance of survival in the event of a nuclear 
war. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 
Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 


the American people. And even those of us is a privilege for me to rise in tribute 
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to my colleague from New York on the 
occasion of his birthday and the silver 
anniversary of his service in the Con- 
gress. As a freshman Member of this 
august assembly, I have been encouraged 
by and profited from the words and ac- 
tions of Geng KeocH. His dedicated 
service to our country as a Member of 
this body has brought dignity and honor 
to the Congress as well as to himself. 

As the best dressed man in the Con- 
gress GENE KeocH brings a propriety 
and decorum to this Chamber which few 
can match. His diligent efforts in be- 
half of his constituents and his Nation 
are reflected in his work on various com- 
mittees of the House. His reputation as 
an effective and able Member of the Con- 
gress has preceded this tribute we offer 
today. 

I join my colleagues in paying due 
respects to a gentleman who has done 
much to serve his Nation and one whom 
I know will continue to serve with honor 
and distinction. 


Support for Truth in Lending by One Who 
Extends Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following advertisement which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, Septem- 
ber 5, 1961. It is heartening to see 
Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., an institution 
which extends credit, endorsing the prin- 
ciples of H.R. 6725—a bill which I 
introduced on May 1, 1961, which would 
require the disclosure of finance charges 
in connection with the extension of 
credit. 

The advertisement follows: 

Way Does A FAMILY CLOTHING CHAIN 

BECOME 4 Book REVIEWER? 

Our stores are rooted in 345 American 
communities throughout the Nation. It is 
an honor we cannot treat lightly. No mer- 
chant could. With it comes a responsibility 
to serve each community honestly and well. 

For this reason we depart from our daily 
task as merchants to call your attention to 
a forthright and extraordinary book. Called 
“Buy Now, Pay Later,” it was written by 
a perceptive and painstaking reporter, Mr. 
Hillel Black, and published by William Mor- 
row & Co. In very human terms, it deals 
with the effect runaway consumer credit has 
upon our lives and our futures. 

Mr. Black started this book after covering 
the story of a 19-year-old boy's innocent 
dream to see if he could really “live it up” 
on a credit card binge. It was Mr. Black's 
first introduction to the startling, oftimes 
tragic, effects of debt living in today's mod- 
ern-minded, luxury-loving era. The book 
came as a natural development an es- 
sential, driving examination. Carefully 
documented, fervent and provocative, it 
tells of the strains and tragedies im on 
people who are trying to keep up with the 
bill collector. It tells of the moral abandon 
many families indulge in because of easy 
credit. It tells of the lack of knowledge 
most people have about what they really 
pay for the privilege of buying on credit. 
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We believe, as Mr. Black does, that credit, 
without adequate information, self-disci- 
pline, and good judgment can get out of 
hand. 

We urge consumers everywhere to familiar- 
ize themselves with the truths as presented 
in “Buy Now, Pay Later.” 

Last year 100,000 families went into bank- 
ruptcy. This is an alarming increase over 
the past decade and more than the total 
number of bankruptcies filed during the 
depths of the depression of the 1930's. How 
could this happen during an era of our 
greatest abundance? 

On-the-cuff-living casy payment plans are 
being booked 24 hours a day. Purchases are 
being made not with cash on hand but with 
future earnings. It is becoming easier and 
easier to go into debt. If for any reason 
families who have assumed excessive credit 
cannot meet their payments, they are faced 
with the tragedy of bankruptcy. 

We believe, as Mr. Black believes, that con- 
sumers once again must, become hard traders, 
comparing values, demanding accurate infor- 
mation and taking on responsibilities that 
they can realistically handle. And they 
must buy what they are sure fits their actual 
budgets. 

Consider this: In most instances the con- 
sumer, because it all looks so easy, is com- 
pletely uninformed on what he actually pays 
for the privilege of running a buy now, pay 
later debt. 

What does “small service charge” really 
cost? The price for consumer credit is fre- 
quently astounding, reports Mr. Black. One 
civic group gave these examples: a store sells 
a product for $329.95 on a 24-month contract 
with a $10 downpayment. Mr. Consumer 
pays the store $66 extra for credit—enough 
to buy 285 quarts of milk. 

Or, assume, Mr. Consumer wants to buy 
a big luxury item for $2,660.52 with a $460.52 
downpayment. Credit charges on the $2,200 
balance on a 36-month contract can cost 
him over $400. Think of it. A charge 
enough to purchase a washing machine and 
a dryer. 

Are we turning into a nation of consumer 
automatons? We buy without asking the 
cost and pay without adequate information. 

Isn't it about time consumers started ask- 
ing questions about credit? Living in a 
fool's paradise of carefree buy now, pay later 
habits will not serve to strengthen our free 
enterprise economy. 

We join hands with Mr. Hillel Black 
in his plea for a return to the tried and 
true American traditions of respect for thrift 
and restraint in mortgaging our future. 

ROBERT HALL CLOTHES, Inc. 


Tribute to Representative Keogh on His 
Birthday 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with his many friends and 
colleagues in extending to my fellow 
New Yorker, EUGENE J. KEOGH, my good 
wishes on the occasion of his birthday 
and his 25th anniversary as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

I had the pleasure of serving with 
GENE KEOGH in the New York State Leg- 
islature from which we were graduated 
to membership in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. As an alumnus of that body 
and as a member of the House I had 
occasion `o observe him; and I do not 
hesitate to say that I consider him one 
of our most competent legislators and, I 
might say, skillful diplomats. 

Many have been the encomiums ut- 
tered on this occasion and there is little 
I can say in addition. I wish only to add 
a personal prayer that he will continue 
his devoted and valuable service to our 
country for many years to come. 


Special Stamp Conveys Tribute to Wis- 
consin Workmen’s Compensation Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 31, it was my priv- 
ilege to attend the White House cere- 
mony that introduced the commemora- 
tive stamp honoring the 50th anniver- 
sary of the enactment of Wisconsin’s 
Workmen's Compensation Act. During 
the ceremony, Postmaster General J. 


Edward Day gave an inspiring speech, 
which I would like to include in the Rec- 
orp under leave to extend my remarks: 


REMARKS OF PosTMASTER GENERAL J. EDWARD 
Day AT CEREMONIES INTRODUCING THE 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW COMMEM- 
ORATIVE STAMP, THE WHITE HOUSE, THURS- 
pay, AUGUST 31, 1961 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, the Post Office Department 
is highly honored that this ceremony is be- 
ing held at the White House, with the Presi- 
dent and so many significant leaders of 
government and of the labor movement par- 
ticipating. 

Fifty years ago tomorrow, the Nation’s 
first constitutional State workmen's com- 
pensation law became effective. 

Enacted by the Wisconsin State Legislature 
in early 1911, and signed into law by that 
State’s Governor, this statute became the 
forerunner of legislation now in effect in 
each of the 50 States of the union. 

Because of the humanitarian convictions 
of that generation of State legislators, mil- 
lions of American families are insured today 
against those unfortunate and unforesee- 
able circumstances which might, through 
injury or death, remove their breadwinners 
from the payrolls of American industry. 

The passage of workmen’s compensation 
laws represented the starting point for a 
series of major enactments, State and Fed- 
eral, which over these 50 years have given in- 
creasing recognition to the dignity of the 
working man. 

It is a privilege, Mr. President, that 
through your auspices this commemoration 
takes the form of a U.S. stamp, which will 
convey our tribute to the four corners of the 
world. 

Because it is our policy to honor only a 
very few highly significant people or sub- 


tive stamp program, this 
creased importance. 

The stamp which we are unveiling here 
today will first be placed on sale at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on Labor Day—September 4. 

One hundred million of the stamps will be 
printed. They will be on sale in every one of 
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our 35,000 post offices from Point Barrow to 
Key West and from Maine to Pago Pago. 

The design of the new workmen's compen- 
sation law stamp is essentially abstract, 
seeking to communicate the ideal of law— 
perfect justice. 

Printed in blue and gray, it features the 
scales of justice and equality, with a work- 
man and his family balancing a representa- 
tion of industry. 

We can assume that this stamp will find 
a place in the albums of many of the mil- 
lions of stamp collectors of all ages and in 
all parts of the world as a permanent re- 
minder of a great milestone in social prog- 
ress. 


Inland and Burns Ditch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, last 
week I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord, my statement before the Army En- 
gineers’ hearing on the Burns Ditch pro- 
posed project when the hearing session 
was held at Indianapolis on August 30th. 

The following is an editorial by James 
S. DeLaurier, editor and publisher of 
the Hammond Times, setting out facts 
submitted by the Inland Steel Co., of 
East Chicago, Ind., as testimony at last 
week’s Army Engineers’ hearing: 

INLAND AND Burns Drron 


One of the more significant voices oppos- 
ing a Port of Indiana at the Burns Ditch 
area of Porter County was unheard—al- 
though on the record—at the U.S. Army 
Engineers’ port hearing in Indianapolis last 
week. 

It was that of Inland Steel Co., the eighth 
largest steel producer in the United States 
and operator, at its Indiana Harbor Works, 
of the third largest steel mill in the Nation. 
Inland is against locating a Port of Indiana 
at the Burns Ditch site. 

Why it opposes the site in Porter County 
was set forth in a written statement sub- 
mitted on behalf of the company for the 
hearing record by Hjalmar W. Johnson, vice 
president for research and planning. It was 
placed in the record although not read at 
the hearing. 

To begin, Johnson makes clear that In- 
land Steel has a valid interest in the Porter 
County area, where it is proposed to locate 
the port. Since 1919 Inland has owned 
more than 800 acres of land, including the 
mile of shoreline from the Lake-Porter 
County line eastward to Ogden Dunes. 

“This property has been held and con- 
tinues to be held for the purpose of bullding 
a steel plant with harbor connections," John- 
son points out. Actually, maps locating the 
proposed port’s future extension to the 
southwest show the harbor line touching the 
southeast corner of the Inland Steel property 
south of U.S. 12. r 

Inland's statement declares that the Oc- 
tober 1960, interim report submitted by the 
Army Engineers estimates that oversea gen- 
eral cargo would amount to only 165,000 tons 
a year by the 10th year after the proposed 
Burns Ditch port is completed, and only 
370,000 tons a year by the end of a 50-year 
period. 

In contrast, the annual waterborne ton- 
nage for steel mills proposed to be built at 
the site would run to 10 million tons per 
year. 
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This, Inland says, would mean that State 
and Federal Governments together would be 
investing $74 million “mainly for the benefit 
of two private steel companies.” 

But even this tonnage, Inland says will be 
“negligible” until coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
and steel furnaces are installed. Inland says 
that day appears to be some distance away. 

Inland Steel takes note that Hammond, 
Whiting, and East Chicago have urged Con- 
gressman Ray J. Mao to petition the 
Army Engineers (Mapprn has done so) for a 
study of what has come to be known as the 
“Tri-City Port’ which would extend along 
the shores of the three cities and would 
be created by building a long breakwater 
between existing breakwaters at South Chi- 
cago and Indiana Harbor. 

Furthermore, Inland points out, the Monon 
Railroad is going ahead with plans to im- 
Prove the harbor at Michigan City at its 
Own expense, which would provide a port 
for handling bulk and general cargoes. 

Inland asks the Army Engineers to disap- 
Prove the Burns Ditch site until a study can 
be made of the proposed “Tri-City Harbor“ 
in Lake County. 

So far as is known, this is the first time 
that Inland or any other of the major steel 
companies in Lake County has taken a posi- 
tion on the most recent proposals for build- 
ing a Port of Indiana at Burns Ditch. There 
is some feeling that Lake County steel mills 
have refrained from speaking out on the 
Burns Ditch site question in the past for 
fear it might seem they were taking a “dog 
in the manger” attitude. 

Now that Inland views have been officially 
Placed on the record, it is apparent that the 
Lake County mayors and the Hammond and 
East Chicago Chambers of Commerce have 
gained powerful supporting voice in their 
drive to build a Port of Indiana in the “Tri- 
City” location, 


The West’s Voice of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J.°MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on September 3, 
1961. 

The column follows: 

Tse West's Voice or FREEDOM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

BERLIN.—President Kennedy has said there 
are three Western rights in West Berlin 
which are not negotiable: The right of its 
people to a government of their own choos- 
ing, the right of Western access, and the 
Presence of Western troops to prove that we 
will defend these rights. 

I would like to add a fourth. 

The fourth Western right which we ought 
not to yield nor negotiate away is the West- 
ern Voice of Freedom in Berlin, which has 
the largest audience of any radio station in 
all Eastern Germany, which symbolizes the 
very heart of what we stand for—freedom of 
thought—and which the Soviets yearn to 
snuf out. 

I refer to RIAS (radio in the American 
sector), which is the only radio station with 
& signal strong enough to be heard widely 
throughout East Germany and whose re- 
Porting is so trusted as the nearly lone 
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source of truth about what is going on in 
the world. 

Let’s be clear about this. The only way 
Western rights in West Berlin can be se- 
cured is to show that we haye the will and 
the means to defend those rights—by force 
if necessary. These rights will not be any 
more secure by giving away the freedom and 
the facility to report the truth. 

Recently East Berlin newspapers and ra- 
dio commentators haye pounced on Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s reference to “any actual ir- 
ritants in West Berlin” which the United 
States would be ready to remove. They have 
suggested that “above all” they would like 
to rid themselves of RIAS. Of course they 
would. . But there is no evidence whatsoever 
that the core of Western rights to West 
Berlin would be more secure if RIAS were 
liquidated. 

RIAS is an irritant to the Soviets and East 
German Communists only because any free- 
dom of speech, any freedom of the press, is 
an irritant. But just because the Soviets 
would like us to throttle the Western voice 
of freedom in West Berlin is no reason we 
should do s0. 

The denial of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press in East Germany is an irri- 
tant to us, but I fear no suggestion from 
Mr. Khrushchev or Herr Ulbricht that they 
would put its removal on the agenda of 
negotiation with the West. 

Let us not throw away RIAS for nothing. 
In fact, let’s not throw away RIAS for any- 
thing. I doubt that President Kennedy in- 
tends to do so. Let us not be tempted into 
the mistake of believing that abandoning 
RIAS would reduce by one iota the Soviet 
threat to Western rights in West Berlin. 

The very violence of the East German at- 
tack on RIAS is evidence of its effectiveness. 
During the week I have been in Berlin, RIAS 
has been the continued target of Communist 
vituperation, which describes it as the 
“swamp flower of the U.S, Government and 
accuses it of being “inducers of youths to 
become incendiaries” and “director of the 
NATO spies.” 

I have examined the RIAS programs in de- 
tail and they contain no appeal to the East 
Germans to revolt, no call toarms. They are 
provocative if factful reporting of the news 
and calm expression of Western views are 
provocative. They are provocative only if it 
is provocative to report to the East Germans 
news and views they cannot get elsewhere. 

Now that the border has been sealed by 
Khrushchev, the work of RIAS is more neces- 
sary and more wanted by the East Germans 
than before. It is a revealing fact that RIAS 
is receiving more letters from East German 
listeners now than before travel to West 
Berlin was banned. 

No German radio station has the kilowatt 
strength under the Amsterdam Treaty to 
reach East Germany effectively. RIAS is 
needed as the Western voice of freedom. We 
ought not to let Khrushchey talk us or 
threaten us out of it. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr, ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in saluting our beloved 
colleague, the Honorable EUGENE KEOGH, 
upon this notable occasion. As he ob- 
serves his birthday and his silver anni- 
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versary as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, Gene should take pride 
and satisfaction in the brilliant record 
he has carved for himself through the 
years. His constituents and his fellow 
countrymen everywhere are indebted to 
him for his dedicated legislative service. 
His fine qualities of mind and heart have 
won Gene the admiration and affection 
of all his colleagues who rejoice with 
him on this significant milestone in his 
life. I extend to Gene my warm felicita- 
tions and my very best wishes for many, 
many. more years of success and hap- 
piness. 


Immediate Service or Letter in 
Quadruplicate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the issues that is obviously growing 
in intensity is the question of public 
against private power. The Members of 
Congress are thoroughly familiar with 
the issue and it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss it in detail. 

However, Mr. Speaker, a weekly com- 
munity newspaper in my district, the 
Worth Record, in its edition of Thurs- 
day, August 24, contained an editorial 
entitled “Immediate Service or Letter in 
Quadruplicate.” This editorial com- 
ment is a thought-provoking and pene- 
trating observation on public versus 
private power, and I am sure will be ap- 
preciated by those who may note it in 
the Record. I, under unanimous con- 
sent, insert it in the RECORD: 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE OR LETTER IN 
QUADRUPLICATE 

“For government to compete with its citi- 
zens in areas where private business is 
iminently capable and willing to do the job 
is wrong in principle and is counter to our 
American system of economic free enter- 
prise.” 

That is the view of the Ogden, Utah, 
Standard-Examiner. And it cites a clear-cut 
case of proposed and totally needless 
socialism, 

The proposal, now before Congress, would 
authorize a $176 million Federal electric 
transmission system to carry power from the 
Colorado River storage project. The system 
would cover Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. 

It is needless because investor-owned 
utilities in these States have offered to carry 
the power over their lines, at moderate cost. 
The Standard-Examiner sums up a number 
of specific benefits that would follow. For 
one thing, the taxpayers would be saved the 
huge building costs. For another, the util- 
itles would pay $3,280,000 in taxes, including 
$1,160,000 which would go to schools, 
whereas the Federal system would pay none. 

The newspaper observes that the congres- 
Sional battle over this matter may be in- 
volved and abstract. However, it adds, that 
it can be reduced to one simple question in 
operating terms: “* * * when we private 
citizens experience a sudden power failure 
in our homes would we prefer to immediately 
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phone the local electric utility company, or 
would we prefer to mail a letter in quad- 
ruplicate, to a faceless Washington bureauc- 
racy? ` 


Nixon Hole in One Not an Ace, Just Par 
for the Ccurse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr, Speaker, former 
Vice President Nixon is reported to have 
scored his first hole in one at Bel Air, 
Calif., this Labor Day weekend. I sub- 
mit that the report is possibly in error 
on two counts: 

First. This is not the first day that 
Mr. Nixon has executed a bold stroke at 
the expense of labor. 

Second. He did not reach this hole 
with one blow. I would recount two 
other whiffs or mulligans or shanks 
which he indulged this week before he 
rose to the tee for a sporting shot at 
Bel Air. He made the first pass when 
he took a fast backswing and scored a 
clean miss. I refer to the report which 
I heard over a nationwide radio network 
this morning stating that the erstwhile 
presidential candidate saw fit to chide 
the members of the Washington press 
on their White House coverage because 
they did not know, according to Mr. 
Nixon, that the wife of our President, 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy, was pregnant. 
As usual, Mr. Nixon would appear to be 
presently untimely, characteristically in- 
correct, and unbecomingly improper. 

I too much respect the offices of Rep- 
resentative, Senator, and the Vice Presi- 
dency to suggest that one who has held 
all three might not have the stature nec- 
essary to stand more than eye level with 
a bedroom keyhole. However, I urge that 
in this instance Mr. Nixon seek out a 
more reliable 19th hole, if not a more 
manly locker room. I am sure that Mr. 
Nixon will agree that his wife, mine, 
and Mrs. John F. Kennedy must remain 
inviolate from the low-level pitch from 
the trap which scatters sand and fails 
to move the ball, politically or otherwise. 

On his second shot, Mr. Nixon’s ap- 
proach from the rough terrain of sour 
grapevines was no more accurate. Evi- 
dently reminiscent of the three-putt, 
repeat putt, putt, putt, results of our 
foreign policy of the past 8 years he 
tried to shave a stroke and attempted 
to use a wedge to pitch into a situation 
which he did little to solve in those 8 
years. His criticism of the Berlin situa- 
tion with respect to the use of the 1,500- 
troop task force directed by President 
Kennedy is just so much yapping at the 
dogleg, out of bounds, and wide of the 
pin. 

As a military man who once stood 
within 110 kilometers of Berlin in our 
Armed Forces I would remind the form- 
er Vice President that reinforcements 
always strengthen, never weaken, and 
are much respected by the enemy. In 
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fact even one American going in the 
right direction at this time should give 
pause to the thinking of the communist 
dictator. 

I submit the editorial from today’s 
New York Journal American from the 
same edition which carried the report of 
Mr. Nixon’s hole in one: 

NIXON'S CRITIQUE 

Our readers may recall that in the Presi- 
dential campaign last year we supported 
Vice President Nixon because we thought he 
was more experienced in foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly in combination with Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

However, that does not preclude observing 
that in his recent criticism of President 
Kennedy, regarding the strengthening of our 
garrison in Berlin, Mr. Nixon seemed to be 
speaking more from personal politics than 
international sagacity. He called the addi- 
tion of 1,500 more troops “an empty 
gesture.” 

As the victor in the 1960 contest pointed 
out at his press conference last week, the 
purpose in sending in the troops was not to 
make Berlin impregnable, since from the 
military point of view it is untenable. 

The purpose was (a) to emphasize to the 
Russians that we mean to defend our posi- 
tion there and (b) to remind Berliners that 
we are standing by our commitment to them. 

“I don't see really how that weakens our 
commitment,” said the President. “If troops 
were withdrawn, would that strengthen it?” 

It was a pretty good tag line. Anyway, 
perhaps Mr. Nixon might better occupy him- 
self by deciding whether he's going to run 
for Governor of California. 


In conclusion no, Mr. Nixon, your 
latest was a decent shot but the last two 
were slices or hooks from bad lies or 
worse. I respectfully suggest that you 
stand up to the ball, take a firm grip, a 
slow backswing and follow through. If 
you do all these you will understand the 
game that our President is playing. As 
far as I am concerned, for the past eight 
months, President John F. Kennedy has 
been shooting for eagles all the way. 
These are the eagles of course with the 
olive branches in one claw and the 
arrows in the other. You may look good 
on the par threes but for the long ones 
the big hitter, President John F. Ken- 
nedy is doing a grand job without hit- 
ting too far down or taking too much 
divot in the process. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
certainly not want to miss the oppor- 
tunity to join with so many of my col- 
leagues today in paying tribute to my 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York, EUGENE J. Keocu, who is observing 
the anniversary of his 25 years of service 
in the House of Representatives, and 
who is also celebrating his birthday. 

Having been so closely associated with 
the gentleman from New York—we are in 
the same delegation—I have had ample 
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occasion to observe his dedication to duty 
and his outstanding record as a public 
servant over the years. He enjoys the 
respect and admiration of all those with 
whom he serves, and rightly so. 

Many times I have benefited by his wise 
counsel and advice, and so I take double 
pleasure in extending my best wishes for 
his birthday, and my congratulations on 
his silver anniversary in Congress, 


City of Pensacola, Fla., Concerned About 
Efforts To Muzzle Military Personnel’s 


Comments Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in my State 
of Florida, the city of Pensacola has been 
very concerned with efforts to muzzle 
military personnel who have had the 
courage to speak out against communism 
and for Americanism. For instance, the 
Greater Pensacola Chamber of Com- 
merce has called upon area citizens to 
urge an investigation of the Fulbright 
memorandum. I quote from the Pensa- 
cola Journal of Sunday, August 27: 

Patently alarmed by statements made by 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT of Arkansas 
in the controversial memorandum made a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD August 
3, W. M. Swinford, chamber president, had 
this to say: 

“If we are to safeguard the constitutional 
right of every man to speak—in uniform or 
out—this memorandum and its intent must 
be fully investigated. 

“Senator RICHARD RvussELL’s Military Af- 
fairs Committee will complete this investi- 
gation, and, we feel sure, take appropriate 
action if enough citizens urge them to do 
s0.” 

“FULBRIGHT’s memorandum, in which he 
deplored so-called right wing radicalism,” 
also urged restriction on public utterances 
by military leaders on foregin affairs. 

“FULBRIGHT also singled out such organ- 
ization’s as Pensacola's Project Alert, appar- 
ently as examples of rightwing radicalism. 

2 Mr. FULBRIGHT’s remarks are 
statements proposing that members of the 
Armed Forces not exercise their constitution- 
al right of free expression to speak, either to 
comrades in arms or the general public on 
topics which relate to foreign affairs, topics 
on which many of the military are extremely 
well informed. 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT requested the Defense De- 
partment to silence military men, threaten- 
ing their careers if they fail to comply. 

“In the same vein, the Senator has at- 
tempted to cast doubt upon groups of 
civilians who have sought through patriotic 
efforts to tell the true story of the Com- 
munist menace before their fellows. 

“Our own project alert has been criticized 
in this vein. 

“In short,” Swinford concluded, “the Sen- 
ator has said that ‘the American people 
don't need to know about foreign policy or 
affairs.’ ” 

Swinford asked that all citizens of Pensa- 
cola write to Senator Russet, immediately 
urging that his committee complete the in- 
vestigation. 
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He said they must act at once, since the 
session will be over in 2 weeks. 
Action by the chamber was the latest in a 
series of criticisms of the Fulbright memo- 
Tandum since excerpts from it were published 
On July 20. Originally it had been sent to 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Among others who criticized the memo- 
randum were Congressman Bon SIKES, of 
Florida, Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Ari- 
Zona, and Senator Srrom THURMOND, of 
South Carolina, who called it “one of the 
Most shocking documents I have read since 
coming to Washington.” 

Senator Srrixs Baars, of New Hamp- 
shire, credited the Fulbright memorandum 
with the issuance of a Defense Department 
directive which Broces contends has the ef- 
fect of “muzzling" members of the armed 
Services. 

He called for the investigation by the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 


I submit, also, Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial from the Pensacola News, of Tues- 
day, August 29, which deals further with 
this important subject: 

FRONTIERSMEN WOULD BANISH TEACHING OF 
CONSERVATISM 


One of the greatest shocks this Nation 
has ever undergone came at the close of 
the Korean war when Americans learned of 
the number of U.S. soldier-prisoners who pre- 
ferred to defect and follow the Red line. 

Certainly this deserved concentrated study 
to determine just why any American who 
had lived under this Nation's freedoms and 
Opportunities would voluntarily choose an- 
Other ideology. The study which followed 
revealed that many of our troops and many 
more millions of civilians had no real basic 
knowledge of the principles of American- 
ism, and how these benefit them. It there- 
fore seemed obvious to any intelligent, loyal 
American that we have been sadly remiss 
in teaching the ideals, principles, and ad- 
vantages of our form of Government. 

Because of this there have been many dif- 
ferent organizations created in recent years 
With this objective and basic aim—to incul- 
Cate in American minds the true principles 
of freedom, personal indepéndence, and the 
American way of life which is a basic guaran- 
tee of the continuation of the liberties which 
We find so dear. 

There have been many variations among 
these organizations, just as there are dif- 
ferences in the thinking of Americans on 
all facets of life. That is a part of the 
American tradition, for without the differ- 
ences, and the freedom of independent 
thought which creates such differences, 
America could never have reached the heights 
which it has attained. 

Among these are those who advocate more 
and more governmental activity to protect 
the individual, to assure him of a better 
way of life, to care for him when he is in- 
capable of providing for himself. 

There are others who sincerely believe this 
trend has gone much too far in recent years, 
that our policies have threatened the indi- 
Vidual liberties of our citizens, haye made 
them dependent on governmental handouts, 
have destroyed their personal initiative. The 
latter have become convinced that if such 
trends are not curtailed, even reversed, this 
Nation ultimately will plunge headlong into 
complete socialism which can only end in 
the ultimate loss of all liberty. 

They point out that socialism in such a 
form is different from communism only in 
name—that Communists of Russia consider 
themselves Socialists. 

Among the latter organizations is Project 
Alert of the Greater Pensacola area. Created 
and directed by leaders of civilian life in the 
community, it has paralleled in some respects 
the moral leadership program instituted by 
military leaders to improve the ethical stand- 
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ards of service personnel and install a greater 
loyalty to this Nation and what it stands for. 
Since the objectives of the two movements 
are quite similar, some military leaders have 
become identified with the civilian program. 

The success of both efforts has been out- 
standing. 

But the gains attained do not conform to 
the ideas of some New Frontiersmen of Wash- 
ington. The latter consider it a radical 
rightwing approach which does not represent 
their ideas of what ls best for and about 
America. 

These do not have the same fears about the 
possible dangers of even more radical left- 


Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, one of the 
most stanch defenders of liberal trends, has 
protested to President Kennedy and Defense 
Secretary McNamara concerning the spoken 
position of some military leaders who con- 
sider the conservative attitude is best. Sen- 
ator FuLpricut outlined his position in a 
lengthy statement which has become known 
as the Fulbright memorandum. Because of 
it the White House has issued orders which 
in effect have gagged our military personnel. 

This gagging has become a red hot issue in 
the Pensacola area because the memorandum 
cites Project Alert as one of the programs 
which should be out of bounds because of 
alleged political overtones. 

That leaves us wondering if there would 
be similar concern about politics if the em- 
phasis had been toward the far left. 

Maybe, to be on the safe side, the Project 
Alerters should follow the Chicago Tribune's 
tongue-in-cheek advice and refer to Red Chi- 
nese as agrarian farmers, join the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, and become local dis- 
tributor for the Worker. 3 

on free speech and free thoug 
e our basic right to liberty will 
be lost without a shot fired. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
3 granted for all Members to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp dur- 
ing the debate on the conference report 
on the mutual security bill, I would 
like to make a statement regarding this 
legislation. 

I have always supported our foreign 
aid program in the past and I will sup- 
port this conference report today be- 
cause it is apparently the best com- 
promise the conferees could obfain. 

However, I am greatly disappointed 
to note that the statement of policy in 
the bill has been watered down to the 
point where it has little meaning. The 
language in the House bill offered 
greater protection to American citizens 
and American business regarding their 
rights against boycotts and blockades, 
and I feel that this language should have 
been retained by the conferees. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the House itself voted in favor of the 
stronger language and I am sorry the 
Senate conferees insisted on weakening 
it. I do not see how we can possibly 
improve our own position by offering 
less protection to our own citizens and 
businessmen. 
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The removal of that portion of our 
statement of policy which granted the 
right of commercial access to other 
countries makes it appear that the 
United States condones the actions of 
some countries in boycotting American 
trade. If we are to continue to give aid 
to other countries, I do not think it is 
too much to expect them to trade with 
5 business, without discrimina- 

on. 

By watering down our statement of 
policy, we are opening the door for those 
nations guilty of discrimination against 
our citizens to charge that Congress 
does not care if they pursue their black- 
mail, blockades and discrimination of 
American business. The statement of 
policy originally passed by the House 
let the world know that the United 
States objects to such actions, especially 
by nations we are helping through our 
mutual security program. 

Because I realize the good accom- 
plished by our aid to other countries, 
I will support this conference report, but 
I want to go on record as protesting the 
wording in our statement of policy be- 
cause I feel that the language indicates 
that our Government is not prepared 
to protect the essential rights and lib- 
erties of its citizens. “Trade—Not Aid” 
is an excellent motto and I feel very 
strongly that America has the right to 
trade with any other nation in the world, 
regardless of the internal disputes of 
one nation with another. 


A Small Voice in a Noisy World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude my news report of August 25, 1961: 

A SMALL Voice IN a Norsy WorLD 

The other day the House of Representatives 
opened its session exactly as it did the first 
time on March 4, 1789, in New York City. 
The Speaker rapped for order and asked the 
Chaplain to pray. 

As Members of the House, the many clerks 
and hundreds of visitors in the galleries 
bowed their heads, a rich baritone flowed to 
every nook of the big chamber. Quoting 
from Daniel 11: 32, the voice intoned: The 
people that know God shall be strong and do 
exploits.” 

It was the voice of the Reverend Bernard 
Braskamp, D.D., the House Chaplain. As 
he prayed, I was struck again by the thought 
of how much good one dedicated man can 
accomplish. Among scores of strong person- 
alities, who really are world famous, Dr. 
Braskamp is a humble, retiring minister. 

He is completing his 12th year as Chaplain. 
Most of the clergymen before him held pas- 
torates in active churches as well as the 
duties of House Chaplain. So did Dr. 
Braskamp. He came here from Princeton 
Seminary in 1911 and was on the staff of the 
National Presbyterian Church, now known as 
“Ike's Church.“ In 1952, he resigned his pas- 
torate of Gunton-Temple Church, because 
his Capitol Hill duties were requiring most 
of his time. He is the first House Chaplain 
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to devote full time to Members of Congress, 


sessions with prayer every day, but is avail- 
able day and night to anyone who wants his 
services. He performs baptisms, weddings, 
funerals, visits the sick and dying in their 
homes and hospitals, and is a tower of 
strength and comfort for hundreds who seek 
his counsel. He estimates that he has over 
3,000 persons in his pastoral care. 

The youngest and newest file clerk in a 
Capitol Hill office or the chairman of some 
powerful congressional committee get equal 
time, attention, and help from Dr. Braskamp. 
The demands on him for counseling and 
other services are growing constantly. He 
rejoices in this, for he sees it as a general 
trend toward religion in troubled times. His 
reward is to see people gain inner peace and 
strength. 

It is no exaggeration that what Members 
of Congress do today affects not only Ameri- 
cans, but humanity itself. 

We are bedeviled on every side by harsh, 
cruel enemies, who scorn the ethics and man- 
dates of any religion and openly jeer at even 
the rules of decency. In dealing with them, 
it would be the human tendency to match 
them in injustice and hatred. But day after 
day, the calm voice rolls over the House and 
with fervor reminds the lawmakers of the 
things that are God's and of His justice. 

Nobody could calculate what influence for 
good Dr. Braskamp has on our world today. 
But it can be appreciated and many thou- 
sands do. 


Combating Communism Effectively 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly the Lutheran Witness published the 
third of a series of four articles on how 
we can effectively combat communism 
written by the Reverend Lambert Brose. 
In this extremely informative treatise, 
Reverend Brose emphasizes that there 
are three questions each must answer to 
separate the men from the boys on how 
serious we are about fighting commu- 
nism. 

Because these questions and the an- 
swers are important to us in understand- 
ing what our program of action should 
be in the cold war, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMBATING COMMUNISM ErrecriveELY—III: 
PROGRAM OF ACTION—THE COST 
(Third in a series of articles by 
Lambert Brose) 

In 13 seconds you may decide to stop 
reading. 5 

Because now we come to the bitter test 
that separates the men from the boys: those 
who just want to shout about the evils of 
communism and those who are willing—to 
repeat an expression used earlier—to “put 
their money where their mouth is.” 

Give yourself a quick yes or no test on 
these three questions: 
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1. If a Negro family moved in next door, 
would you move out as fast as you could 
sell your house? 

2. If you were asked to give another $100 
a year to help people in the underdeveloped 
nations, would you “yell your head off"? 

3. If someone said that what you yourself 
are doing to “preach the Gospel to every 
creature” ought to be written up in the 
comic books, would you dismiss it with a 
shrug of the shoulder? 

HAVE WE THE COURAGE? 


The way we answer these questions—at 
least our general attitude toward them— 
will show, to a considerable degree, whether 
we really want to go all-out in the fight 

communism. 

I don’t think most of us have the courage 
to doit. Not yet. 

But I also think that if we see the des- 
perate need and—above all—faithfully con- 
tinue to study God’s Word, the Holy Spirit 
will give us the courage. 

In the fourth and final article of this 
series specific steps the individual Christian 
can take to combat this godless ideology will 
be proposed. Included will be a discussion of 
Communist infiltration in our own home- 
land and what we can do to stop it. 

Thé present article points up what such 
a program of action will cost. Perhaps in 
changes in our thinking. Surely in time, 
effort, and money. 

DARK EYES WATCHING 


Next to the population explosion and 
hunger—race relations is perhaps the biggest 
issue of our time. 

Look at the facts. The white race is a 
minority on this globe. There are more than 
twice as many colored people as whites. 

All over the world—from the Congo to the 
Ganges to the Yalu to the Nile—searching 
eyes are upon us. Upon us and the Com- 
munists. Billions of dark eyes watch in- 
tently to see how each world power treats 
the question of race. 

And the United States enters this decisive 
struggle with two strikes against it. For us 
it’s a question of coming from behind if we 
are to win. 

WHAT'S HAPPENING IN NEW YORK? 


Recently NBC News reported that the only 
possible reason United Nations headquarters 
might be relocated (perhaps in Vienna, as 
Khrushchev has suggested) would be that 
the now numerous African delegates might 
vote for such a move. Because of the racial 
Cay pee practiced against them in New 
York. 

Not in Atlanta or Montgomery or Little 
Rock. But in New York City. Just across 
the harbor from the Statue of Liberty. 


JAMES FACKLER STORY 


It’s old stuff to recite the following. But 
it's frighteningly true. Every time Negroes 
are jeered and taunted (as were 80 hotel fire 
victims on June 26 while being temporarily 
sheltered in Missouri Synod Holy Cross Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago); every time a 
preacher to the Negroes is flogged in Ala- 
bama (ss happened March 16 when Missouri 
Synod Vicar James Fackler was beaten up by 
segregationists); every time a diplomat from 
one of the African countries is refused serv- 
ice in a US. restaurant (March 9 near 
Hagerstown, Md.), these unfortunate events 
are blazoned across the vast nonwhite world 
by radio, TV, newspapers, and word of 
mouth. 

And the people in Asia and Africa and 
Latin America don’t care whether the Com- 
munists exploit these incidents for propa- 
ganda purposes. All they know is that in 
Chicago—and Maryland—and Alabama 
once more a black man has been treated like 
a slave. Or a white man sympathetic to the 
Negro has been beaten up. All this in the 
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country supposedly leading the fight for free- 
dom. 
DELICATE MATTER 


Race relations is a most delicate and dif- 
ficult matter. People have honest differences 
of opinion—in both the South and the 
North—as to how we should handle it. 

All I'm saying is that we'd better find a 
solution—and fast—if we want to combat 
communism effectively. 


AFPLAME WITH NATIONALISM 


If we didn't have to deal with this terrible 
menace, we could perhaps work out our 
racial problems more slowly and deliberately. 
But the emergence of the Communist threat 
in all its enormity has changed the picture 
radically. All Africa and Asia—almost the 
whole nonwhite world—is aflame with the 
spirit of nationalism. If this spirit isn’t 
guided courageously and wisely by the West, 
especially by the United States; if the Com- 
munists should succeed, partly because of the 
race issue, in winning the favor of this tide 
of humanity—God help us all. 

MONEY—MONEY—MONEY 


Next we come to a phase in the fight which 
many who complain the loudest about com- 
munism would like to forget. 

Money. Billions upon billions of dollars. 

Can we afford it? Without spending our- 
selves into bankruptcy? 

Any American who isn’t willing—together 
with fellow citizens and fellow men through- 
out the free world—to spend tremendous 
sums in fighting communism may as well 
forget all about combating it effectively. 

We're not talking y about money 
for military defense. Most U.S. citizens are 
convinced, and rightly so, that one of the 
best ways of preparing for peace is to be 80 
strong militarily that no one dare attack us. 

We're talking now about spending to help 
the people of the “have not” nations help 
themselves. 

This is not popular. 
vital, in my opinion. 

HAM VERSUS METRECAL 


Here are the facts: 

Sixty percent of the people in the world 
are trying to stay alive on the protein 
equivalent of one thin slice of ham a day. 

At this moment, while millions of 
Americans are trying to pare off weight with 
low-calorie diets, billions of people suffer 
from lack of food. 

Do you really believe that they will go on 
starving just because food might come from 
Communist sources rather than from the 
free world? 

Russia and Red China cannot feed their 
own people adequately. But both of ruth- 
less dictatorships, especially the Soviets, 
have starved millions of their own citizens 
in order to develop the science and indus- 
try that culminated in a sputnik and a 
cosmonaut. 

Nor do they hesitate to send food to some 
obscure, newly emerging country—Chad, the 
Malagsy Republic, Dahomey, Gabon, Mali, 
Senegal, Niger, Brazzaville, Togo, Upper 
Volta—if they feel it will draw another na- 
tion behind the Iron or Bamboo Curtain. 

RUNNING OUT OF OUR EARS 


Last year the Communist countries, chiefly 
Russia, spent a billion dollars on foreign aid, 
while many of their own people were poorly 
ted. 

Our country? We've spent much more. 
Private and church agencies alone distrib- 
uted almost $292 million in 1960 for foreign 
ald. 

But remember: Despite this summer's 
drought in parts of our country, food is 
running out of our ears. We're trying des- 
perately to get rid of it. And the amount 
we've given to a starving world—Federal 
plus church plus private assistance—is just 


But it is absolutely 
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& drop in the bucket, compared with the 
need. 


UPSET THE GRAIN MARKET? 
The first step, then, is to get the food and 
the other necessities of life from the two- 
fifths of the world drowning under its sur- 
piua to the three-fifths hungrily reaching out 
or it. 

The problems involved in this initial step 
alone—the danger of upsetting the world 
grain markets, etc—would give pause to a 
Solomon. Trying to solve these matters even 
Partially will cost vast sums of money. 

Besides, after feeding the three-fifths of 
the world until the people have sufficient 
strength to grow their own food, we've got 
85 teach them how to produce and preserve 

This will take additional billions. But it 
can be done. 


VACCINATED CHICKS 


Much has been done already. 

A Dutch agriculturist has upgraded crop 
Production at least 300 percent in Pakistan 
by using the right kind of fertilizer. 

Milk production rose 54 percent in El Sal- 
vador when a U.S. dairy farmer r 
82 farms in that country and set up 77 new 
ones, 

Tens of thousands of chickens were 
snatched from disease in Thailand by a 
British specialist who developed a vaccine 
and inoculated the animals. 

Example after example like these may be 
found in “That No Man Shall Hunger,” by 
Maxwell S. Stewart (U.N. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 304). 

WE MUST SCORE 


But licking the problem of hunger is only 
a starter. We'll have to teach these people 
how to build their economies—and their 
governments—and their schools. 

We'll also have to teach them the superior 
values of a democratic society. Only we'll 
have to do our teaching much faster than 
the Communists do theirs. We must do this 
so much faster and send so much more 
money because we have two strikes against 
us in the uncommitted nations: (1) the race 
issue and (2) something for which the 
United States is not to blame but some other 
countries of the West are—the past record 
of colonialism. We must score some runs 
fast. 

OUR LAST CHANCE 

Expert after expert tells us that a vast 
area of northeastern Brazil—often referred 
to as the most poverty-stricken in all Latin 
America—is ripe for Castroism unless the 
free world moves in speedily with aid. 

U.S. advisers tell our Government that 
things look so bad in Latin America that 
this may be our last chance to keep that 
area for the free world. 

Once again, this will cost vast sums of 
money. If we are to do it successfully, that 
is, If we are not to use halfway measures 
which have so often nullified our aid pro- 
grams in the past. There's no use in build- 
ing a bridge halfway across a river,“ as 
President Kennedy has said. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE APPROVES 


The principle of foreign ald is now ap- 
proved by most elements in our Nation, 
even by many who have been most reluctant 
to endorse it. Recently the U.S, Chamber 
of Commerce came out with a statement 
backing foreign aid, though it suggested a 
considerable cut in the President's request, 
recommending especially that no additional 
economic help be given to European coun- 
tries now recovered from the ravages of war. 

Objections to foreign aid today center 
almost entirely on the abuses and misman- 
oe t in the program, not on the principle 
1 A 


For Christians foreign aid has speciat 
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meaning. We have the direct command of 
God to feed the hungry, to visit those in 
prison, to help the sick. We ought to em- 
brace this ty with joy, whether 
we have the privilege of doing it through our 
Federal Government, private agencies, or the 
church. Most likely we'll have to do it 
through all three—if it is to be done on the 
massive scale required to make it effective 
in the fight against communism. 
WHERE DO WE GET THE MONEY? 


And so we come to the big question. 


Unless we 
to the point where teeming populations can 
buy the products of our factories, there is 
little doubt in the minds of many that fi- 
nancial disaster will overtake us. 

THE NEAREST MIRROR 

Nevertheless the objection that we spend 
ourselves into bankruptcy is valid. So 
what's the answer? 

‘There is no one answer. It will take doing 
on many fronts. 

We shall find one of the big answers by 
walking to the nearest mirror. 

If the almost 105 million Christian church 
members in the United States will take 
seriously their God-direeted responsibility to 
be good citizens; if they will really work at 
the job of helping run the government by 
strongly protesting to their legislative repre- 
sentatives against waste and mismanagement 
and corruption in almost every area of our 
government—then one facet of the problem 
is on the way to being solved. 

THE 13-CENT COTTER PINS 

Item: Last winter's strikes at our missile 
bases at Cape Canayeral for unheard-of 
wages. 

‘hem: One of our Nation's biggest corpora- 
tions selling cotter pins to the Navy for 13 
cents each. Cotter pins that it bought from 
another corporation for little more than half 
a cent each. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

The U.S. General Accounting Office report 
to Congress on the waste and mismanage- 
ment in our Defense Establishment during 
1960 is a real shocker. 

This goes on year after year—to a greater 
or lesser degree—in almost every area of our 
Federal Government, including the foreign 
aid department, 

Moreover, State and local governments are, 
if anything, worse in this respect. To quote 
the lead sentence of a June 23 United Press 
International story: “A thread of corruption 
spreads through the Nation's States and 
cities today as broad as some of the high- 
ways alleged to be crumbling because of it.” 

WOULDN'T WALK ACROSS THE STREET 


Certainly ours is the greatest Government 
in the world. But it's a republic, a form 
of government in which the people them- 
selves ultimately have the responsibility for 
its policies and administration. Our Govern- 
ment in the last analysis can be only as 

and efficient as the people allow it to be. 

Unfortunately the typical American, it has 
been said, will cross the ocean to fight for 
his country but will not cross the street to 
vote in a local election. 

IF 105 MILLION U.S. CHRISTIANS 

Christians, it would seem, have a special 

bility to make our Government work. 
As Edmund Burke put it so eloquently, “All 
that is necessary for evil to triumph is that 
good men do nothing.” 
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If the almost 105 million Christian church 
members in the United States will finally 
get it through their heads that participa- 
tion in politics is not a violation of the sep- 
aration of church and state, that God wants 
them to help make their Government as ef- 
fective as possible so that the preaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ can be done as 
efficiently as possible, that it is their Chris- 
tian duty to talk or phone or write or wire 
to their legislative representatives demand- 
ing an end to waste and mismanagement and 
corruption—then we shall be on the way 
to saving the billions necessary to put the 
emerging nations on their feet without 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy. 

CYNICS WILL LAUGH 

Oh, I know. The cynics will laugh this 
off as hopeless idealism. It won't be that 
easy, they will say. Of course it won't. But 
Christians are not to be cynics. We are to 
be practical idealists. 

This is a long-range process. I'm con- 
vinced, though, that enough good citizen- 
ship can be exercised now so that we can do 
what is necessary in a hurry. 

One thing is certain: If Christians do not 
begin in ever-increasing numbers to take a 
more active part in running their govern- 
ment, the future looks very black indeed. 

In the words of our President: “Let us 
begin.” 

THE $1.77 FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Of supreme importance is this: 

If we are to combat atheistic communism 
effectively, we Christians must bring to the 
multitudes of Asia and Africa and Latin 
America the Gospel of Jesus Christ. But fast. 

That, too, will take huge sums of money. 
Much more than the $1.77-per-person aver- 
age given last year for foreign missions by 
U.S. Protestants in the 10 largest denomina- 
tions, including the Missouri Synod. 

Let us not belittle what the Christian 
church has done in this field in the past. 
Eyen non-Christians admit that up until and 
including recent years most of what was 
done to help the uncommitted nations was 
done by Christian missionaries, doctors, 
teachers, deaconesses. 

But in view of what needs to be done the 
Christian church has been acting as if its 
foreign mission program were a sort of 
hobby—something to keep the ladies’ aids 
and the men's clubs out of mischief—rather 
than something that's compellingly urgent 
as preached by the Savior and His first 
disciples. 

STUFF FOR COMIC BOOKS 

One dollar and seventy-seven cents per 
person per year. This ought to be written 
up in the comic books—4if it weren't so tragic, 

No wonder that—as Dr. H. H. Koppelmann 
wrote in the July 11 issue of the Witness— 
“Percentagewise the Christian church is 
losing out against other religions of the 
world. Of the major religions, Christianity 
is the only one experiencing such a decline.” 

God forgive us. 

WILL THEY STEAL OUR MINDS? 

That's why I say in all sincerity: I don't 
believe that most of us have the courage 
to fight communism. Not yet. 

But I'm conyinced that when we finally 
recognize the great need, when we apply 
ourselves earnestly to a study of the Gospel 
of Christ, the Holy Spirit will give us the 
courage. And the will, 

In the final article we shall list specific 
ways in which the Christian church collec- 
tively and Christians individually can com- 
bat communism effectively. Especially how 
in a positive manner we can deal with the 
most dangerous threat of all, the diabolically 
clever effort to steal our minds. 
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OF TEXAS 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following Newsletter of Sep- 
tember 2, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH District, Texas, SEPTEMBER 2, 
1961 

THE ENEMY WITHOUT AND WITHIN THE 

UNITED STATES * 
Communism today 

Current events, Berlin, Cuba, Brazil, the 
nuclear test ban, disarmament talk, relative 
military strengths, may obscure the basic 
struggle, largely undercover, going on 
through which the United States will nobly 
win or meanly lose the last great hope of 
men for peace on earth. Current legislative 
efforts and current events are overshadowed 
by this titanic struggle in which only one 
side will win. This is not and cannot be a 
stalemate. Ignorance of this is possible, re- 

"maining personally unaffected by it is not. 

The Communists ceaseless efforts to sub- 
vert the remaining free nations, including 
the United States reached a turning point in 
last December's Communist meeting. The 
Red Manifesto then issued recognized the 
success of U.S. anti-Communist forces in 
understanding the Red plan of conquest, 
Their new doctrine, obligatory on all Com- 
munists, is to discredit and smear the United 
States anti-Communists, simultaneously 
pushing the new line which is “there is no 
danger of communism in the United States, 
but abroad.” A gigantic effort, a psywar“ 
or mind warfare, brainwashing and indoc- 
trination, is to lull all Americans into com- 
placency thus facilitating the infiltration 
and subversion of our country, while the 
people sleep, a calculated effort to destroy 
our patriotism through a corrupting trance. 
By suppressing criticism of communism the 
people will think the danger is gone. Khru- 
shchey brutally explained it “you spit in 
their faces and they call it dew.” 

To accomplish this there must be a dou- 
ble standard as they see it, that is, suppress 
criticism of communism as antisocial and 
violative of various civil liberties, but simul- 
taneously step up criticism against the 
United States. An attempt to monopolize all 
news and communications media will be 
made, in which past success has been the 
rule. Anti-Communist material must be 
eliminated in schools, public meetings, and 
the military—more and new agents will in- 
filtrate the Government to influence, stall, 
and frustrate Government policy and direc- 
tives. Anti-Communist personnel in Gov- 
ernment key spots must be squeezed out 
whenever possible. Character assassination, 
smears, rumors, even blackmail is to be used 
on any and all influential anti-Communists 
in and out of Government to discredit and 
remove them. 

The success of their effort is chronicled by 
Senator THurmonp as he lists the tough, but 
aceurate, anti-Communist material removed 


t Supplementary to last week’s newsletter. 

3 Recap of— 

1. Senator THurmonp statements. 

2. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
Report, “The New Drive Against the Anti- 
Communist Program.” 

3. Dr. Fred Schwartz’ “You Can Trust the 
Communists To Do Exactly as They Say.” 
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from use by the military, such films as “Op- 
eration Abolition” and “Communism on the 
Map.” Articles furthering this line have ap- 
peared in the Worker, the U.S. Communist 
paper, the New York Times, Washington 
Post, the Reporter, and others. 

Senator THurMonp’s strongest criticism is 
directed at the so-called Fulbright memoran- 
dum which he says, “candidly expresses as 
its major fear not the Communist menace 
but a grave distrust of the American people 
to govern themselves” and that, “the Ameri- 
can people need to be restrained in their de- 
sire ‘to hit the Communists with everything 
we've got, particularly if there are more Cu- 
bas and Laos.“ 

The criticism of the memorandum lists 
these dangers: (1) the repeal of the direc- 
tive which authorized the military anti-Com- 
munist seminars; (2) increased censorship of 
military speeches and others. Such muzzling 
further limits the widespread understanding 
of communism by our people. Their knowl- 
edge is what the Communists fear the most. 
To correct all this Senator THurmonp, and I 
agree, suggests an immediate full-scale in- 
vestigation, now, before further success 
crowns the Communists in their determina- 
tion to socialize and then communize the 
United States. To meet this danger we must 
know about communism and Communists. 
My effort here is directed toward that end. 
In knowledge, there is strength, without it 
we are easy prey. Let's look at what the 
Communists are up to: 


“YOU CAN TRUST THE COMMUNISTS TO DO 
EXACTLY AS THEY SAY 
“(By Dr. Fred Schwarz) 

“Communists can be trusted to do exactly 
as they say once you understand their be- 
liefs. They are dedicated, of deep convic- 
tion, superbly organized. Communists know 
they will conquer the world, it’s only a mat- 
ter of time. In keeping with their beliefs— 
not ours—they are predictable and under- 
standable. Marx preached class warfare. 
Lenin proclaimed the Communist Party the 
instrumentality to win this worldwide war. 
Marx joined Feuerbach's materialism with 
Hegel's dialectic reasoning to provide dia- 
lectic materialism, the philosophic basis for 
communism’s blueprint of conquest and en- 
slavement of man’s mind and badge. 

“Class warfare exists between the bourgeois 
and proletariat, that is between the owner 
and worker, the wage payer and wage re- 
ceiver, capital and wages, capitalism and 
socialism, hence between United States and 
Russia. The war is thus between nations as 
well as within nations not yet socialized. 
The war is to total victory and defeat with 
all weapons to be used, of the pen and the 
sword, Education, language, trade, di- 
plomacy, negotiation, religion, cultural ex- 
change, economic—in every field and in every 
way the battle is fought. The war will end 
with world domination. 

“Peace then is the great goal. They be- 
lieve in peace, everything is for peace, the 
peace following world victory. Every violent 
murder, the thousands and millions slain— 
these are acts of peace. No lie detector test 
of any Communist would show otherwise. 
Beyond rational argument and conviction, 
Paranoic as it seems to us—peace is their 
definition for violence. 

“Truth is whatever the Communists say it 
is. Once the top command, the politburo' 
has decreed a statement as true, it is the 
truth. Communists never lie by their defini- 
tion. There are no absolutes in morals, only 
as relative to the class struggle, that is, war. 
Any statement that furthers communism’s 
Success is true, the contrary a lie. Their 
truth is that wherever communism comes 
to power there is happiness, health, prosper- 
ity, and good, and that American and 
capitalism are evil, degenerate, poor, and 
unhappy. The facts do not alter this truth, 
in their minds. They can murder and blame 
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us for their misdeeds, divorced apparently 
from their senses and this is to them the 
truth. 

“Righteousness is to work, sacrifice and 
die for the party. Torture, murder, pillage, 
even their confessing to crimes uncom- 
mitted and accepting fellow Communist 
imposed execution is righteousness since by 
definition this advances the Communist 
[Party] clause. 

“Love can be manifested by promising mili- 
tary officers no punishment if they sur- 
render, and protection for their families, and 
then after surrender murdering the officers 
and disposing viciously of the women and 
children. To Communists this lying duplic- 
ity is unquestionably love for mankind, since 
it brings the glorious day of world commu- 
nism closer to fruition. A lie detector test 
would so confirm their belief. 

“What brings human beings to such a 
strange about face of morals? "Dialectical 
materialism” the basis for all communism 
holds that man is only matter in motion, as 
is everything, no more than an animal, al- 
though with more complex conditioned re- 
flexes. Action is automatic and compulsory, 
no free will. Ultimate reality As material, 
not mental. Oddly enough, Hegel's dialec- 
tics brought to materialism devotion, sacri- 
fice, initiative and dedication so that the 
Communist has an intense passionate dedi- 
cation to make the inevitable happen. The 
dialectic teaches that progress is inherent in 
change, and everything changes constantly 
(this to be accepted by faith) so that what is 
seen is not so important as what will be. 
The future belongs to the Communist not 
because of evidence (as overcoming U.S. 
great strength) but because of faith in dia- 
lectics’ what must be. 

“The nature of progress is go forward then 
back a little, then forward. Communists 
believe in abolishing the family. Yet now 
they strengthen the family to accomplish 
world takeover. Then they'll abolish it. 
The logic or illogic here is fantastic. Re- 
ligion the same. They will use it until they 
can abolish it, after conquering. 

“The nature of conflict in dialectics is 
shown as thesis (communism) meets antith- 
esis (capitalism) which clash results in 
synthesis (socialism). Socialism then 
evolves into communism. All matter in the 
world is likewise engaged in comparable 
clashes. So violent revolution is needed to 
change capitalism to socialism. Some Com- 
munists have held that capitalism will 
evolve into socialism, then communism, 

“The ultimate goal of ‘dialectical material- 
is,’ world conquest, without God or deity, 
is to permit the Communist Party to so al- 
ter man’s environment as to change human 
nature. Then there will be scientific regen- 
eration of human beings into perfect beings. 
They will love to work and give their effort 
and proceeds to others. No hand will be 
lifted in anger. No crime, no violence, no 
police, no tax—only mutual cooperation, 

“To accomplish this the world must be 
freed of capitalism and the profit motive. 
Those who are not agreeable will be killed, 
by the millions, if necessary. Those remain- 
ing will be reeducated. Children will be 
trained by Communists. Public prostitu- 
tion will replace family life. 

“Communists are recruited largely through 
appeal to student intellectuals, feeding on 
discontent. Four ideas are utilized: (a) 
Disenchantment with capitalism, which 
causes depressions and war, through imbal- 
ance of goods and money (this reasoning 
fails to recognize (1) the dynamic nature 
of money and credit, (2) advertising and 
psychology, (3) expanding market, (4) peo- 
ple's capitalism, individuals“ enlarging 
ownership of property, (5) role of govern- 
ment (antitrust, etc.) and the facts which 
further show that capitalism has produced 
more prosperity than ever known, and is 
accompanied by freedom, not enslavement) ; 
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(b) materialist philosophy, a substitute for 
those who have doubts about religion and 
Deity, and are materialistic in leaning; (c) 
intellectual pride, an appeal to youthful 
learners who are delighted at freedom from 
family and old ideas, it appeals to the 
Curious and those seeking new experiences; 
(d) unfulfilled religious need: A replacement 
for religion in sacrifice of oneself in a cause. 

“A Communist is molded by the Commu- 
nist Party, as a prerequisite to membership, 
through work, discipline, and complete obedi- 

ence under observation. An intellectual 
elite Is the core of the party who are able 
to control masses by superior knowledge 
and organization. The membership price is 
Giving oneself completely, foreswearing all 
else, including dying happily for the party, 
as did Bukharin, who said death is prefera- 
ble than life outside the party. 

“The organization is controlled from the 
top down. Local units or cells send a repre- 
Sentative to the district council, whose 
representatives go to higher councils, end- 
ing finally in the presidium or politburo. 
Here decisions are reached by vote (although 
in practice those disagreeing with top 
leaders usually are later purged), votes al- 
Ways become unanimous. This is reported 
then to the Central Committee, and then to 
the lower echelons and all decisions are 
binding and without appeal. Any violation, 
as reported by secret police and informers, 
who are everywhere, is punishable by ex- 
Pulsion or death. 

“Communists work through front organil- 
Zations they established or through captive 
Organizations they have infiltrated and cap- 
tured. Communists work secretly or covertly 
Usually, They work through fellow travelers 
Who are not party members, who in turn 
work through sympathizers, who use pseudo- 
liberals, who rely on dupes, the latter being 
well-meaning patriotic citizens who give the 
money and the respectability. The tech- 
niques for seizing power stem from Lenin's 
belief in violent revolution to destroy the 
bourgeois and government, rather than use 
the existing government. 

“Seizure of control can be accomplished by 
(1) internal revolt through control of labor 
unions, (2) military conquést or (3) mili- 
tary blackmail forcing peaceful surrender, 

“Successful techniques for seizing power 
Can be seen in (1) Russia after the Czar 
Was overthrown Lenin's party of 40,000 prom- 

peace and land (promises contradic- 
tory to Lenin’s basic Communist doctrine 
but anything is permissible to come to 
Power), beat out other parties, gave land to 
a peasants, took back the harvests, killed 
Peasants, starved out the complaining 
Ukraine (7 million), liquidated all opposing 
groups, collectivized the farms and enslaved 
everyone. (2) China: communism won over 
the students, and promised land, freedom 
from debt and exclusion of white people. 
ps were trained and a brilliant com- 
bination of political infiltration followed by 
Military conquest, plus guerrilla warfare, 
Teduced the people still living to complete 
subjugation and enslavement, (3) Czecho- 
Slovakia (likened to technique being used on 
America): The Communists with massive 
Military power ever present at a threat ex- 
acted a series of small concessions from the 
„each a small one, with war as an al- 
ternative, Meanwhile, Communist agents in- 
Altrated the Government in key spots. In 3 
years the takeover was complete. 

“The consolidation, of power is necessary 
after initial takeover. The people are dis- 
armed. All potential leaders are killed. 
Communication media are monopolized, like- 
Wise education. The party has an economic 
Monopoly, controlling all jobs. The secret 
Police and informers spy on everyone. Re- 
Volts are stopped aborning and revolters 
killed. Promises and fear keep people in 
check, Freedom of movement and associaz 
tion are stopped. Mass trials and execu- 
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tions. Children are set against adults, Har- 
vests are taken, and collective farms oper- 
ated with a new slavery system as labor. 
This is a complete dictatorship. The Com- 
munist Party is supreme, controlled by the 
top man or men. 

“Allies of communism are responsible for 
communism’s success. The party is very 
small in number. The success is through 
getting others to do the work. What permits 
this? How is it possible? 

“(a) Intellectual dishonesty: People believe 
what they want, and they refuse to believe 
that Communists are Communists and that 
they really intend to enslave the world. The 
evidences of Communist success are fivefold: 
(1) Numerical: Communists numbered 17 in 
1903; 40,000 in 1917; 1 billion in 1959, 6 times 
the population of the United States, more 
than those who have ever heard of Christ. 
Five children are learning about communism 
now to one learning about Christ. How long 
then before the 254 billion in the world are 
under Communist control? (2) Military: 
Communists may have military superiority 
by 1965. (3) Educational: Communists grad- 
uating 3 times the scientists (10 times in- 
cluding China) 100 times the language spe- 
cialists. They stress science, mathematics, 
and language and learn without freedom. (4) 
Economic: The gap economically is closing. 
A greater percent of their national produc- 
tion goes into economic warfare since they 
control production and don’t need profit. 
They can undersell us in any world market 
by choice, to create chaos and infiltrate 
agents. (5) Communications: Their literary 
crusade of books is uirected toward the un- 
committed nations of Asia and Africa and 
South America to tip the balance their way 
(another 1 billion people). Their children’s 
books are good literature. In propaganda 
they seek to convey communism’s goodness 
and capitalism's evil. They are reaching 
100 people to our 1. (The truth of people 
fleeing from communism is never told.) 

“(b) Cultural exchange: Since there is no 
freedom of movement or communication in 
Russia our visitors to Russia come back un- 

Communist agents. 
8 Communist technique is 
accurate and destructive of the mind. 


Through exhaustion, confusion, chronic pain, 


and fear the person's established mental pat- 
terns are shattered. New memories, a guilt 
complex, and love for their tortures are re- 
placed in new patterns. Indoctrination out- 
side of brainwashing occurs through repeti- 
tion of the big lie and good advertising tech- 
niques. Result is the creation of a false 
image of the United States throughout the 
world. They know it is not what we do that 
counts but what people believe we do. The 
fact that people „ and go to 
never told. 
gc Fe United States to survive confront- 
ed with communism our people must have 
knowledge. We must render our anti-Com- 
munist program effective and Russia’s anti- 
anti-Communist program ineffective. Thus 
far, we are victims, not of their hypocrisy, 
but of our own ignorance. Our success will 
hinge on three things: Our motivation, 
edge, and tion. 
. For the United States to sur- 
vive this attack our citizens must under- 
stand communism and its terrible danger to 
the United States. We must reaffirm our 
beliefs in to expend time, money 
and effort. We won't be hypnotized or lulled 
into slavery through apathy or failure to 
realize our great strengths—spiritual and 
moral—nor will we be so stupid as to be 
fooled into believing communism is no 
threat, so that infiltration and subversion 
can prepare us for the takeover. Our mo- 
tivation is love of God and our fellow man— 
that means preserving our country and free- 


dom. 
“The knowledge we need is simply the re- 
alization that communism is not just an- 
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other economic system; it is tyranny, slav- 
ery, not freedom. We must study and know 
the tactics of the enemy and then abort his 
plans. 

“The organization required is at the grass- 
roots, not a super group or nationwide or- 
ganization, just the dedicated perseverance 
of our many diversified religious, civic, and 
educational groups. We need not adopt regi- 
mentation. Self-discipline is the only dis- 
cipline needed. Everyone fights communism 
right where he is. 

“Conclusion 

“We categorically reject this claim. We 
are not the helpless victims of our environ- 
ment, doomed to destruction. The fault lies 
not in our environment but in ourselves. 
The political, Judicial, educational, and cul- 
tural organizations of a free society can 
function only when the individual citizens 
have enlightened minds and are dedicated to 
the foundations of freedom. The basic re- 
sponsibility rests on each one. The success 
of this book can be measured by the num- 
ber of readers whose attention has been re- 
directed from the responsibility of others to 
their own responsibility; who are asking the 
question, ‘What can I do?’ Upon such a 
foundation, the political, legislative, and 
cultural programs necessary can be built. 

“Material forces alone do not determine 
the destinies of men. The resources of an 
infinite God can chahge the balance of ma- 
terial assets. These resources are liberated 
through the prayer, the sacrifice, and the 
intelligent organization of people filled with 
the love of God. Fundamentally, the prob- 
lem is a moral and spiritual one. The foun- 
dations of freedom must be girded with a 
moral and spiritual revival. As free men 
humbly seek God and present their bodies, 
minds, and hearts to their country and the 
cause of all mankind, we may well believe 
that tyranny shall not triumph and freedom 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Borough of Brooklyn and the city of New 
York has given many distinguished 
citizens to the Nation. We are espe- 
cially proud and happy to greet our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Eucene KEOGH on this memorable day 
the celebration of his birthday and his 
25th year of service in the Congress of 
the United States. He is a very versatile 
leader and a loyal friend. His accom- 
plishments are admired and respected. 
He has always given advice to new Mem- 
bers and is ever ready to serve their in- 
terests. To praise Gene KEOGH is not 
only a privilege on our part, but an open 
and honest acknowledgment of the great 
accomplishments that have been his in 
his great career in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We greet him with true 
friendship on this momentous day and 
leave him in the warm embrace of his 
loving wife, Virginia, and his dear chil- 
dren, Susan and E. Preston. May God 
bless and keep him with us in the Con- 
gress for many years to come. 
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You Can Help Save America’s Historic 
Treasures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following very interesting 
article by the Honorable Frances P. BOL- 
ton, of Ohio, which appeared in This 
Week magazine of the Boston Herald 
Traveler on Sunday, September 3, 1961: 

You Can HELP Save AMERICA’S HISTORIC 

TREASURES 
(By the Honorable Frances P. Botton, Con- 
gresswoman, 22d Ohio District) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—A few years ago griev- 
ing Charlestonians watched a wrecking crew 
tear down the beautiful, 152-year-old Or- 
phan's Chapel to make room for five more 
cars in a parking lot. 

The city of Bridgeport, Conn., recently sent 
wreckers across a picket line of angry 
preachers and housewives to tear down the 
Harral-Wheeler mansion, a 115-year-old 
landmark and example of the Gothic revival 
in America. 

Despite the unanimous plea from the New 
Jersey assembly and senate to save the build- 
ing, the Stevens Institute of Technology has 
Just demonlished Castle Stevens, a 105-year- 
old Victorian landmark on New Jersey's Hud- 
son River shore. 

All over our land the bulldozer is pushing 
over some of the most charming and im- 
portant reminders of our past. To make 
room for service stations, parking lots, super- 
highways, and the other structures demanded 
by a machine civilization, we have already 
razed 4 out of 10 of the historic buildings 
that were standing in 1941. 

The destruction is not, I have learned, in- 
evitable. Vigorous and organized protests 
can save irreplaceable historic buildings 
threatened with demolition. Charleston- 
ians, for instance, have put aside their grief 
over the Orphan's Chapel to fight for the 
112-year-old customhouse, a superb exam- 
ple of the Classic Revival of a century ago. 

All these struggles may be hard, but it is 
far harder to restore a building once it has 
been destroyed. Right now, for example, a 
struggle is going on in Philadelphia to re- 
build the house in which Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. Today the 
site of the original building is occupied by 
a hotdog stand. Independence Hall Asso- 
ciation is working at the task of raising 
$475,000 to restore the handsome brick 
house—far more than to preserve the orig- 
inal. 

If you are afraid that your community 
will lose a legacy from the past—a neo- 
classical mansion soon to be razed for a 
trailer sales park, a log-cabin schoolhouse 
to be torn down for a concrete cloverleaf, a 
battlefield to be buried under a housing 
development—then speak up, and loudly. 
As a veteran of many successful preserva- 
tion battles, I know it can be done. 

In 1957, for example, the woodland on the 
Potomac River’s Maryland shore opposite 
Mount Vernon was threatened by the spread 
of Washington's suburbs. I helped found 
the Accokeek Foundation to save the un- 
spoiled river bank and the view from Wash- 
ington’s home. I was heartened by the help 
that came from any quarters once the work 
was started, but somebody had to make the 
first move. 
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If you need encouragement to make that 
vital first move, consider these battles that 
were won by determined citizens: 

Louisiana antiquarians angrily and stub- 
bornly resisted when the local government 
tried to build a sewage plant on the battle- 
field where Andrew Jackson stood off the 
British at New Orleans. The plant site was 
finally changed. And the battlefield is now 
part of the Chalmette National Historical 
Park. 

When a 100-year-old upstate New York 
church was threatened, a Cornell student 
who had worshiped there as a child bought 
it with $675 from his own pocket and saved 
it for a civic meeting hall. 

Four citizens of Savannah have sayed the 
houses in historic Marshall Row by buying 
them; they will resell at the same price to 
anybody who will restore the buildings and 
put them to good use. 

One determined woman in Tombstone, 
Ariz., sold shares in a frankly played-out 
mine to find money to preserve the town’s 
frontier appearance. 

In Massachusetts the Walden Citizen's 
Committee of Concord, is a stubborn body 
of citizens who refused to admit the fight 
was lost even after Thoreau’s Walden Pond 
had been made into a public swimming hole. 
They kept on fighting in the courts and 
recently the Massachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court ordered the county to change 
the pond back to the forest lake it was in 
the time of Emerson and Thoreau. 

If you want to save an historic site in 
your community, remember this: The law is 
on your side. The courts have held that a 
community has a right to protect itself 
from loss of its historic heritage. 

But before you spend your energy, be 
sure that the fight is worthwhile. Just be- 
cause a building is old does not mean that 
it is worth saving. 

Ask yourself these questions before you 
try to save a threatened structure or area: 

1. Does it have true historic or cultural 
worth? 

2. Is it still in good enough condition to 
be worth restoring? 

3. Can the public get to it, and will it be 
useful after restoration? 

4. Can we pay for the restoration, and can 
we maintain the building in good condition 
afterward? 

If you can answer Tes“ to these ques- 
tions, your next step is to enlist help. Look 
for help close about you: Not to distant 
foundation or Federal departments. No- 
body will listen to you until you have a 
well-or; program at home. You can 
find help at the chamber of commerce, 10- 
cal newspapers, civic groups, patriotic as- 
sociations, historical societies, or any of the 
local institutions interested in public mat- 
ters. 

Shrewd organizers will get powerful help 
by pointing out to local businessmen that 
U.S, tourists will spend more than $26 bil- 
lion this year. 

After you have organized a local preserva- 
tion group, you can ask for help from larger 
groups, most notably the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, a group chartered 
by Congress to help save historic “sites, 
buildings, and objects significant In Ameri- 
can history and culture.” Write them at 
815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. They 
will help you by: 

1. Providing suggestions to help you de- 
cide if the project is worth your effort. 

2. Judging your chances for success. 

3. Advising on organization and fund- 
raising. 

4. Telling you how best to spend the 
money you raise and use the building you 
save. 

If you think a from the national 
trust would help impress the importance of 
your project on local civic clubs, or if you 
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think an experienced staffer would help to 
guide a legal effort to save your project, the 
trust will send you a troubleshooter for the 
price of his travel ticket. 

Trust staffers know all the tricks on both 
sides. They can tell you from hard experi- 
ence how not to be stabbed in the back; 
they can show you how to use every legal 
weapon in the book—and there are legal 
weapons strong enough to win most preser- 
vation battles if you are stubborn enough 
to keep fighting. 

Sometimes you think that nobody cares, 
that the fight is not worth the cost—but 
when you finally win, when the bulldozer is 
turned aside and your historle building is 
saved, you feel a tremendous surge of pride 
in a job well done. á 


Beware of Russ Flights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, per- 
sonally, I was pleased to note the recent 
decision of the State Department to 
break off negotiations with the Soviet 
Union relative to direct flights between 
Moscow and New York that were con- 
templated. 


I am well aware of the fact that the 
rising international tensions are the offi- 
cial reason for the termination of the 
negotiations. I am also aware of the 
fact, as are most Members of Congress, 
that the increased international ten- 
sions arise in part from deliberate Soviet 
belligerence based on their premise that 
our State Department will vacillate un- 
der pressure and make great concessions 
to them in forthcoming diplomatic 
conferences. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it of special sig- 
nificance that the Chicago Daily Calu- 
met editorial of Friday, August 25, has 
directed its editorial to some very prac- 
tical reasons for refusing to permit the 
Soviet Reds to penetrate our shores with 
their Government-operated airlines. 
Mr. Speaker, I submit for the RECORD 
the editorial entitled “Beware of Russ 
Flights”: 

Beware or Russ FLIGHTS 

We live in a curious, as well as a grim 
and unpredictable time. 

Relations between this country and the 
Soviet Union never were more tense. There 
is a strong feeling that a final showdown 
over Berlin—a showdown which conceivably 
could lead to war—will come this fall or 
winter. 

Yet various kinds of relations and nego- 
tiations between the two nations go on. 
Among them has been a meeting to discuss 
a commercial air treaty. 

The American negotiators have been 
warned to keep on their toes in this and 
the ides of Russia-to-America flights has 
been vetoed by the administration for the 
time being. It's just as well this way for 
it wasn’t a good deal to start with. 

The American line which would be per- 
mitted to fly to Russia would be Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, a private enterprise 
which must pay its own way and attempt 
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to make some kind of profit for its 40,000 
stockholders. 

The Soviet line is Aerofiot, a branch of 
the Soviet Air Force and a wholly owned 
arm of the Soviet Government. Profit and 
costs mean nothing to it. Significantly, the 
Soviet negotiator is a Soviet Air Force 
general. 

Aeroflot, moreover, is a potent and ex- 
Panding instrument in the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s economic offensive against the whole 
free world. Given a chance, it could present 
unmeetable competition because it would 
have no regard for operating losses. 

The Reds would love this chance to 
demonstrate their superiority with all the 
cards stacked in their favor if we're dumb 
enough to take the bait. 


Tax Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OrD, I include the following letter which 
Mr. Ernest H. Gaunt, of Orlando, Fla., 
has asked me to insert for the informa- 
tion and consideration of the Members 
of the House of Representatives: 

ORLANDO, FLA., August 10, 1961. 
Hon. A. SYDNEY HERLONG, Jr., 
House Member from Florida, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, HERLONG: The search for tax 
loopholes, in which I understand the Ways 
and Means is engaged, and the proposal 
submitted to that committee for a current 
census of wealth including a public listing 
of all tax exemptions—National, State, and 
local—is not a new idea. a 

When William the Conqueror became King 
of England (latter part of the llth cen- 
tury), he instituted a remarkable historical 
document called Domesday book which was 
a complete inventory of all wealth through- 
out England. The current proposal to the 
Ways and Means Committee showed, with 
carefully researched figures, the apparent 
fact that two-thirds of our national wealth 
is tax exempt—leaving the unbearable bur- 
den of mounting taxation on the remain- 
ing one-third. 

Congressman WRIGET Parman, chairman 
of the House Committee on Small Business, 
Was reported on August 8, 1961, in the Or- 
lando Sentinel as speaking vigorously on 
One aspect of tax exemptions, private 
foundations. But there are other aspects 
of tax exemptions which probably need 
More serious investigation and considera- 
tion, 

For example, tax-exempt Federal Govern- 
ment property is reliably estimated as 
$276 billion. Could not at least one-half 
of this be sold to private owners who would 
pay taxes? And, the estimated total of all 
tax-exempt property in the United States 
is $661 billion compared with total na- 
tional wealth of 8898 billion, 

The Federal Government is the largest in 
the Nation of: holders of grazing land and 
of timberland; owners of grain; warehouse 
Operators; shipowners; truck fleet operators; 
electric power producers; landlords and ten- 
ants; lenders and borrowers; insurers and 
insured. 

In the July Readers Digest is an article 
condensed from the Harvard Business Review i 
titled “Big Danger in Big Government,” by 
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Paul Mazur, an outstanding economist and 
banker. It points out that the increases in 
taxation will in the end make it impossible 
for the Government itself to raise as much 
money as it really needs. 

“Something’s got to give.” An up-to-date 
inventory of all tax exemptions including the 
$20 billion of tax-exempt bonds (also of all 
Government grants and subsidies and special 
tax privileges) seems to be an order of first 
importance. With the national debt nearly 
$300 billion, the interest on which comes 
from the taxpayers—isn’t it time to reap- 
praise the whole national financial picture? 
In a book by Jerry Voorhis, “Out of Debt— 
Out of Danger” it is pointed out that under 
President Andrew Jackson the national debt 
was zero. Another book by Freeman Tilden, 
“A World in Debt” treats of the same subject. 

The desirability or undesirability of any 
particular tax exemptions can only be judged 
by the people if they have at hand all per- 
tinent facts. 


Sincerely, 
Ernest H. GAUNT. 


The Rights and Wrongs of Capital 
Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 

mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the September issue of Pageant maga- 
zine. 
Mr. W. V. Levy has done an RAEE 
opinion survey of the Governors of our 
States. Since they hold it in their 
hands to initiate action toward the 
abolition of the death penalty at the 
State level their views are particularly 
interesting. We in the Congress hold 
the power to abolish capital punishment 
in the Federal judicial system and in the 
District of Columbia and I sincerely 
hope that we will take advantage of that 
power in the near future. Toward that 
end I have introduced H.R. 829 which 
would prohibit the imposition of the 
death penalty in the District of Colum- 
bia and H.R. 844 which would prohibit 
it in all Federal jurisdictions. 

The article follows: 

THE RIGHTS AND WEONGS OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 
(By W. V. Levy) 

Does the death penalty make murderers of 
us all? Today there are those who say not 
even society should take a human life. 

Blonde Edythe Klumpp, an attractive di- 
vorced mother of three, stood before a judge 
in a Cincinnati courtroom on a July day 
in 1959 and heard the sober, dispassionate 
words that condemned her to death for the 
murder of her lover's wife. 

A jury had convicted her—without recom- 
mendation of mercy—of shooting and beat- 
ing Mrs. William Bergen, stuffing the body 
into the trunk of a car, and burning it. Over 
a 2-year period, her attorneys appealed the 
case to higher courts, but without success. 
Her last flickering hope for life rested in 
executive clemency from Gov. Michael V. 
DiSalle, an articulate foe of capital punish- 


ment. 
As he has done in all capital cases that 
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have come before him since assuming of- 
fice almost 3 years ago, DiSalle initiated a 
personal investigation. He granted two 
stays of execution. He interviewed the con- 
demned woman several times in prison, and, 
finally, was present when a psychiatrist ad- 
ministered sodium amytal, a so-called truth 
serum. Based on Mrs. Klumpp's responses 
while under the drug, DiSalle commuted 
her death sentence to life imprisonment 
early this year and indicated, pen 
oo ye Study, that she might ultimately be 
reed. 

DiSalle's widely publicized action angered 
law enforcement officers, just as it drew un- 
restrained praise from opponents of capital 
punishment—adding fuel to the already 
raging controversy over legal executions, an 
issue that is troubling men's minds as never 
before. 

This year, legislation to abolish capital 
punishment was introduced in almost half 
the 41 States in which it is still on the 
books, Squarely in the middle of the tug- 
ging lobbies on each side of the debate are 
the Governors of the States—men like Mi- 
chael DiSalle. 

Because State Governors frequently—and 
literally—hold the power of life and death 
in their hands, and because they are in a 
strong position to influence legislators in 
their deliberations, Pageant, in an exclusive 
Survey, went directly to the chiefs of the 50 
States. How do they feel about the death 
Ppenalty—and about their own powers re- 
garding it? 

Of the 33 Governors who responded to 
Pageant’s questions, 16 said they were op- 
posed to capital punishment, primarily be- 
cause they felt it was morally and 
did not serve as an effective deterrent. 
(These are key arguments of organized 
abolition groups.) 

Eight favored legal executions, 

Six indicated that their support for the 
death penalty was predicated on existing 
statutes in their States. 

Three formally declined comment. 

Among the group solidly against legal 
executions were the Governors of four of the 
Nation's most populous States: DiSalle, of 
Ohio; Edmund (Pat) Brown, of California; 
Otto Kerner, Jr., of Illinois; and David L. 
Lawrence, of Pennsylvania. 

The others opposed are John H. Reed, of 
Maine; John A. Notte, of Rhode Island; John 
B. Swainson, of Mi ; Elbert N. Carvel, 
of Delaware; Wesley Powell, of New Hamp- 
shire; John M. Dalton, of Missouri; Mark O. 
Hatfield, of Oregon; 
Arkansas; J. Millard Tawes, of Maryland; 
William F. Quinn, of Hawaii; Gaylord A, 
Nelson, of Wisconsin; and Elmer L. Ander- 
son, of Minnesota. 

Governor DiSalle, who once argued in 
favor of capital punishment during a debate 
in his freshman year in college and later, as 
a member of the Ohio Legislature, intro- 
duced and followed to passage a measure 
making kidnaping a capital offense in the 
State, admitted that during the ensuing 
years he had changed his mind. 

“Each time I think of the ritual that we 
go through in disposing of human life," he 
told the Ohio Legislature in a special mes- 
sage on capital punishment, “I wonder why 
we don't use the tomtoms and the wild, 
abandoned tribal dances which were so nec- 
essary in the past to create the emotional 
pitch before indulging in the lust for the 
taking of a human being's life.” 

To a man like DiSalle, who has come to 
oppose capital punishment after thoroughly 
exploring arguments in its favor and even 
supporting these arguments for a time, the 
exercise of executive clemency must neces- 
sarily be a matter req profound 
thought. During the first 30 months of his 
tenure, he commuted four death sentences 
and permitted three prisoners to die in the 
electric chair, 
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“I have made it a practice not to Inter- 
fere with the judgment of a court or a jury 
unless there is mitigating evidence that was 
not presented before the court,” he said. 

One of the three men for whom DiSalle 
refused to intervene was Cop Killer Walter 
Byman. But the night of Byman's execu- 
tion in the Ohio Penitentiary electric chair 
was painful for Ohio’s chief executive. 

DiSalle said that before the execution he 
notified the State highway patrol that he 
would be in his auto and available to them 
by radio. 

“I did not want them to know exactly 
where I was,” he recalled. “Shortly after- 
ward, the words came over the radio, ‘Ward- 
en reports detail completed 8:07.“ The de- 
tall, what was it? The taking of a man's 
life. What did we accomplish by it? 

“The next morning I woke up with a very 
empty feeling. The State the night before 
had gone through with its ritual, had given 
@ man a choice of what he wanted for a last 
meal. We had carefully shaved his head, 
we had cut slits in his trousers so that elec- 
tric current could not be deterred in any 
fashion, and then we put him in the electric 
chair before witnesses, 

“We, members of a humane and civilized 

- society, had cold-bloodedly and with pre- 
meditation taken a life—which did not re- 
store a life; had performed an act which 
served no purpose, which deterred no one. 
And then in the end there was that empty 
feeling that this life was gone and no use- 
ful purpose had been served.” 

California's outspoken Governor Brown 
ranks with DiSalle as an opponent of capital 
punishment. Brown was caught up in the 
worldwide controversy which developed last 
year when—since he felt unable under Cali- 
fornia law to prevent it—he allowed Convict- 
Author Caryl Chessman to go to the San 
Quentin Penitentiary gas chamber after an 
1l-year-10-month battle for life. 

Brown pointed out that in 1955 there were 
417 homicides in California. But only 52 
defendants were convicted of first degree 
murder. And only eight—or 2 percent— 
were sentenced to death. 

“There can be no meaningful exemplary 
value in a punishment the incidence of 
which is but 1 in 50,“ said Brown. 

Reflecting on the matter of executive 
clemency, Brown told Pageant: “In the last 
analysis, there are no rules and few guides 
except a man's own quiet conscience and a 
feeling for what seems to be the right de- 
cision. Each case is unlike any other. Each 
is its own way of sorrows.” 

Fortunately, many Governors are spared 
this agonizing need to come to the “right 
decision” because their power to commute 
depends solely on a recommendation from 
the State pardon and parole commission. 

The Governors in Pageant's survey who 
favor retention of the death penalty are S. 
Ernest Vandiver, of Georgia; Price Daniel, of 
Texas; Frank B. Morrison, of Nebraska; 
Donald Nutter, of Montana; Norman A. Erbe, 
of Iowa; F. Ray Keyser, Jr., of Vermont; J. 
Lindsay Almond, Jr., of Virginia; and Bufford 
Ellington, of Tennessee. They vary, how- 
ever, in the degree of their advocacy. Many 
believe that it serves as a deterrent to vio- 
lent crimes, but should be used only in cases 
of extreme viciousness. 

“Although admittedly there is room for 
argument upon this point, I believe that 
retention of the death penalty has a deter- 
rent effect upon criminals and upon crime, 
and I would not at this time favor its aboli- 
tion,” said Ellington. 

Somewhere in the middle were Governors 
such as Grant Sawyer, of Nevada, who said, 
“I have serious reservations concerning both 
the morality and effectiveness of capital pun- 
ishment. I am, however, sworn to uphold 
the laws of my State and shall do so until 
such time as they are changed.” 
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“There are weighty arguments on both 
sides of this question,” said Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner, of New Jersey. "I have tried to keep 
an open mind on it because of the possibility 
that legislation affecting the death penalty 
may come before me.” 

What are the pros and cons in this argu- 
ment over man’s right to take a human life? 
They usually boil down to three categories— 
religious, moral, and statistical. And both 
sides quote the Bible to substantiate argu- 
ments. 

“Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed” (Genesis 9: 6), and 
“He that killeth with the sword must be 
killed with the sword” (Revelations 3: 10) 
are quotations frequently offered by those 
favoring capital punishment. 

The abolitionists retort with such quota- 
tions as “Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord” (Romans 12: 19), or “Judge 
not that ye be judged not” (Luke 6: 37). 

One of the most significant breakthroughs 
for the abolitionists was a decision in March 
1961 by the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
work aggressively for abolition of the death 
penalty. Episcopalians were urged to help 
create a climate of public opinion that would 
induce State legislatures to abolish legal 
executions. 

Previously, the Methodist Church, the 
American Baptist Convention, the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
and numerous other religious groups had 
raised their voices in a chorus of opposition 
to capital punishment. 

Moral and statistical arguments against 
capital punishment fill volumes, and many 
of them were advanced by the Governors in 
the Pageant survey. But a nine-item indict- 
ment of capital punishment presented to 
and approved by the Delaware Legislature in 
1958 reduces to simplest terms the basic 
thesis against legal executions: 

“1. The evidence clearly shows that execu- 
tion does not act as a deterrent to capital 
crimes. 

“2. The serious offenses are committed, 
except in rare instances, by those suffering 
from mental disturbances; are impulsive in 
nature: and are not acts of the ‘criminal 
class." Of those executed in Delaware, 50 
percent had no previous conviction. 

“3. When the death sentence is removed as 
& possible punishment, more convictions are 
possible with fewer delays. 

4. Unequal application of law takes place 
because those executed are the poor, the 
ignorant and the unfortunate without 
resources. 

“5. Conviction of the Innocent does occur 
and death makes a miscarriage of justice 
irrevocable. Human judgment cannot be 
infallible, 

“6. The State sets a bad example when it 
takes a life. Imitative crimes and murder 
are stimulated by executions. 

“7, Legally, taking a life is useless and 
demoralizing to the general public. It aiso 
is demoralizing to the public officials, who, 
dedicated to rehabilitating individuals, must 
callously put a man to death. The effect on 
fellow prisoners can be imagined. 

“8. A trial where a life may be at stake 
is highly sensational, adversely affects the 
administration of justice, and is bad for the 
community. 

“9. Society is amply protected by life 
imprisonment.” 

Based on these points—and supporting 
testimony—Delaware became the seventh 
State in the Nation to abolish capital pun- 
ishment, The number jumped to nine when 
Hawaii and Alaska entered the Union. 
(Hawaii had abolished the death penalty in 
1955, and Alaska in 1957.) 

The movement to abolish capital punish- 
ment in the United States began more than 
100 years ago. In 1847, Michigan became the 
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first State to abolish the dealth penalty, 
and was followed by Rhode Island in 1852, 
Wisconsin in 1853, Minnesota in 1911, and 
North Dakota in 1915. Maine first abolished 
the death penalty in 1876, restored it in 
1883, and then removed it from the statutes 
again in 1887. 

However, three of these States permit the 
death penalty under extreme circum- 
stances—Michigan for treason; Rhode Island 
for murder committed while serving a life 
sentence, and North Dakota for either 
these crimes, t 

Nine other States abolished the capital 
penalty for short periods, only to restore it 
after a particularly vicious crime, 

Those who favor legal execution main- 
tain vigorously that its value as a deterrent 
upon would-be rapists, murderers and kid- 
nappers is immense, although they often 
readily admit this cannot be proved by sta- 
tistics. 

Although J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, is a strong 
advocate of the death penalty, nevertheless 
he has said: There is nothing so precious in 
our country as the life of a human being— 
whether he is a criminal or not. On the 
other side of the scale must be placed all 
the legal safeguards that our society de- 
mands. 

“Experience has clearly demonstrated, 
however, that the time-proved deterrents to 
crime are sure detection, swift apprehension 
and proper punishment. Each is a neces- 
sary ingredient. Law-abiding citizens 
have a right to expect that the efforts 
of law-enforcement officers in detecting and 
apprehending criminals will be followed by 
realistic punishment. 

“It is my opinion,” However concluded, 
“that when no shadow of a doubt remains 
relative to the gullt of a defendant, the pub- 
lic interest demands capital punishment be 
invoked when the law so provides.” 

Legislative skirmishing so far this year has 
proved decisively that lawmakers tend to 
agree with Hoover and are still reluctant to 
surrender longstanding rights of legal ex- 
ecution. Legislatures in State after State 
spurned attempts to eliminate the death 
penalty. 

Despite the fact that the States themselves 
have been hesitant about abolishing capital 
punishment, they have certainly become 
more restrained in their actual use of the 
death penalty, largely because of the grow- 
ing feeling against it. If the trend of the 
last 10 years is any barometer, capital pun- 
ishment could virtually become extinct by 
the end of this century without the changing 
of another statute. 

With an occasional deviation from the 
pattern, the number of executions has de- 
clinded steadily each year since 1951, when 
105 persons were executed. 

to the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
which issued a comprehensive report last 
March, only 57 persons were executed in 
1960, the second lowest total since the Bu- 
reau began compiling statistics in 1930. The 
previous low was 49, in each of the years 
1958 and 1959. Highest number of execu- 
tions in any single year was 199, in 1936. 

The growing public attitude of opposition 
to the taking of a prisoner's life was clearly 
reflected in a Gallup poll last year, when, at 
the height of the war of nerves and words 
over the Chessman case, only 51 percent of 
Americans questioned said they favored the 
death penalty. Thirty-six percent of the 
respondents were opposed to legal executions 
and 13 percent were undecided. 

In 1953, 68 percent of those polled by Gal- 
lup said they were in favor of capital punish- 
ment, while 25 percent were opposed and 7 
percent undecided. 

As further evidence of rising antipathy to- 
ward the death penalty, prosecutors in vari- 
ous sections of the country report it is be- 
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coming increasingly difficult to select juries 
for capital cases, More and more prospec- 
tive jurors automatically disqualify them- 
Selves because of admitted opposition to 
legal execution. 

Last year, the grim hand of the execu- 
tioner reached into 20 States. Five States 
accounted for 37 of the 57 deaths. California 
sent nine men to the gas chamber at San 
Quentin, including Chessman, Arkansas 
and Texas each executed eight persons, and 
Georgia and New York each sent six to the 
electric chair. 

Forty-five of the executions were for mur- 
der, eight for rape, two for kidnaping, one 
for robbery, and one for aggravated assault 
by a life prisoner. 

Over the 30-year period covered by the 
latest Bureau of Prisons report, 3,724 con- 
victs have walked the so-called last mile. 
Yet this was only a bare fraction of the ac- 
tual number of persons found guilty of capi- 
tal crimes. The rest were spared by merciful 
Juries, judges, and Governors. 

Almost two-thirds of the country's execu- 
tions since 1930—2,235—have taken place in 
the South. Georgia, which this year turned 
down a measure which would have raised the 
minimum execution age from 16 to 18, led 
the South and the Nation with 358 execu- 
tions. The heavily populated Northeast took 
the lives of 598 prisoners, including 325 in 
New York State; the North Central States ex- 
ecuted 384 (led by Ohio's 167), and the West 
(led by California with 271) killed 476. 

As the abolitionists this year renewed 
their efforts toward eliminating capital pun- 
ishment, obviously those with the most to 
gain by any reversal of existing laws were 
the 210 prisoners under sentence of death 
in penitentiaries from New York to Call- 
Tornia. 

By year’s end, some 50 to 60 of these pris- 
Oners will have been executed. Many will 
Wait out nagging weeks, months—even 
years—while attorneys exhaust every legal 
Move to reverse the death sentence. A 
handful will have their sentences commuted, 

Perhaps next year many of these con- 
demned prisoners will find the specter of 
death has been laid for them by the action 
of sympathetic legislatures. Certainly the 
American League for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment (a national nonprofit organiza- 
tion headquartered in Brookline, Mass.) and 
Other like-thinking groups operating in 24 
States are pledged to keep working diligently 
in that direction. 

And, as the Pageant survey shows, & sur- 
2 number of public officials are on their 
Side. 


COMMENTS oF VARIOUS GOVERNORS 


William F. Quinn, Hawaii: “I am opposed 
to capital punishment on the grounds that 
this form of punishment has never proved to 
be an effective deterrent to crime, and its 
abolition has not brought about a rise in 
what would have been capital crimes.” 

Price Daniel, Texas: “I feel that our juries 
should retain their authority to impose death 
Sentences for extreme crimes such as ma- 
licious murder and the sale of heroin to 
children, I believe that the death penalty 
is a deterrent to premeditated murder.” 

Orval E. Faubus, Arkansas: “I would like to 
See the abolition of capital punishment. 
However, I doubt if it is possible or in the 
best interests of society at the present time.” 

Otto Kerner, Dlinois: “I am against capital 
Punishment.” 

J. Millard Tawes, Maryland: “The idea of 
taking a human life is repellent to me per- 
sonally, but I have taken the position that 
the establishment of criminal penalties is a 
legislative matter and is not part of my func- 
tion as chief executive.” 

Norman A. Erbe, Iowa: “I believe the death 
Penalty should be retained in Iowa.” 1 
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John B. Swainson, Michigan; “I am op- 
posed to capital punishment. Statistics tend 
to show that the incidence of capital crimes 
in Michigan is not significantly different 
from that of comparable States having capi- 
tal punishment. It pleases me to say that 
the State of Michigan has never executed 
an innocent person. This same positive 
statement cannot be made in States which 
do Impose a death penalty.” 

Edmund G. Brown, California: * * The 
naked, simple fact is that the death penalty 
has been a gross failure. Beyond its horror 
and incivility, it has neither protected the 
innocent nor deterred the wicked. The re- 
current spectacle of publicly sanctioned kill- 
ing has cheapened human life and dignity 
without the redeeming grace which comes 
from justice meted out swiftly, even hu- 
manely. 

“The death penalty is invoked too ran- 
domly, too irregularly, too unpredictably, and 
too tardly to be defended as an effective ex- 
ample warning away wrongdoers.” 

J. Lindsay Almond, Virgina: “The death 
penalty is imposed in Virginia only in the 
most aggravated of capital cases, 

“The fixing of the sentence is a Jury func- 
tion, unless the jury is waived by mutual 
consent of the prosecutor and the defense 
counsel. Our supreme court has been care- 
ful in its review of such matters I feel, 
therefore, that capital punishment in these 

tances is warranted.” 
OTRA Nutter, Montana: “Our Montana 
statutes presently provide for capital punish- 
ment and at this time I see no justification 
for a change.” 

Sather = Welsh, Indiana: “As Governor 
of Indiana, it is my responsibility to uphold 
the laws of the State, which do provide for 
capital punishment. As long as those laws 
remain on our statute books, I have no al- 
ternative but to enforce them.” 

Mark O. Hatfield, Oregon: “I am opposed 
to capital punishment for three principal 
reasons. The largest number of those who 
receive the death sentence are from the lower 
income brackets. This would seem to indi- 
cate that this group cannot afford the neces- 
sary legal counsel which would enable them 
to present an effective case in their behalf, 

“There is a great deal of inequity in the 
application of capital punishment. In other 
words, local customs and mores appear to 
influence whether one who commits a capi- 
tal crime will be sentenced to death. 

“Capital punishment is final. It does not 
take into account the possibility of human 
error, and there is no room for flexibility.” 

Farris Bryant, Florida: “Capital punish- 
ment is the law of the State of Florida. As 
Governor, it is my duty, unpleasant though 
it may be, to carry out the laws as created 
by our legislature.” 

Frank B. Morrison, Nebraska: “I recognize 
that society must protect itself; if capital 
punishment is necessary to serve that end, 
it may be justified—but only in very un- 
usual and extreme circumstances, where the 
public welfare without question demands it. 
Statistics show that capital punishment, as 
such, does not decrease the crime of murder 
and cannot be justified on that basis; in 
fact, evidence indicates that sensational ex- 
ecutions tend to increase rather than de- 
crease crimes of violence.” 

David Lawrence, Pennsylvania: “I have 
been against capital punishment all my life 
because I firmly believe that the command- 
ment ‘Thou shalt not kill’ means just what 
it says. For the same reason, I am 
to war. I don't think we should take human 
life. I think it should be a matter for the 
Almighty himself to decide when we come 
in and go out of this world. I think people, 
pretty generally, have become convinced that 
the execution of an individual is not a 
deterrent to murder.” 
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Ernest Vandiver, Georgia: “I feel that capi- 
tal punishment does accomplish, to some 
degree, its primary purpose of deterring pre- 
meditated murder.” 

Albert D. Rosellini, Washington: “Under 
the State constitution, I am charged with 
the responsibility of upholding the laws of 
the State regardless of my personal feelings. 
A long time ago, the State legislature decided 
that capital punishment should exist. Un- 
less some future legislature the law, 
it is my duty to uphold it. Capital punish- 
ment, then, becomes a policy matter which 
must be decided by members of the Wash- 
ington State Legislature, who in practice 
refiect the will of the people.” 

John M. Dalton, Missouri: “I am opposed to 
capital punishment, but my job is to admin- 
ister the laws of Missouri.” 


Labor Day 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
1961 is the 100th anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s first annual message to 
Congress, this Labor Day is the appro- 
priate time to recall this passage from 
that brilliant communication: 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital, and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration. Capital has its rights, which are 
as worthy of protection as any other rights. 


Setting aside a day in recognition of 
America’s working people did not come 
about for more than two decades after 
this excellent expression of labor's 
proper status, and another twoscore 
years elapsed before the full membership 
of our States began to observe the first 
Monday of September as Labor Day. 
Thus this honor to the men and women 
who are the predominant force in the 
Nation’s population and character was 
long in coming into being, but in recent 
years the event has had increasingly 
more significance. 

While labor must still devote consider- 
able effort to organizational work, gen- 
eral recognition of the union movement 
as a component of the Nation’s economic 
structure permits leaders to give more 
attention to the union's role in society’s 
overall development. Energy once de- 
voted to defending the right to organize 
and bargain collectively may now be 
used, in cooperation with management, 
toward attaining the objectives neces- 
sary to proper economic and social bal- 
ance. 

The holiday also has its unhappy 
aspects. Neither labor, management, 
nor Government can overlook the neces- 
sity of returning job opportunities to the 
millions of workers who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own. On the 
contrary, all elements must join hands 
in seeking whatever adjustments are re- 
quired in the economic order to eliminate 
the surplus labor conditions that are 
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country. 

Labor Day is the proper time to renew 
our dedication to the task of making the 
realignments essential to provide work 
for everyone who wants to work. In 
common cause, and with the help of God, 
we must all devote ourselves to the ful- 
fillment of that ideal. 


Control of the Military and General 
Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, I spoke to the residents of my dis- 
trict over radio station KLRA in Little 
Rock on the subject of control of our 
military men. Because this topic is of 
such great importance at the moment, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a copy of this address in the 
RECORD: 

Rapto BROADCAST BY CONGRESSMAN DALE 
ALFORD, OF ARKANSAS, RADIO STATION 
KLRA, LITTLE ROCK, ARK., SEPTEMBER 3, 
1961 
One of the topics receiving the most atten- 

tion in debate in the halls of Congress re- 
cently has been that of civilian control of 
the military services of our country. It is 
strange, indeed, that this subject should be 
up for debate when world tensions are now 
focused near the boiling point. The military 
of our country have always been and are at 
this present moment distinctly different 
from the military of other nations in that 
our military is unmistakably subservient to 
civilian control. The officers and men of our 
Armed Forces take an oath to defend our 
beloved land against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic. Please note that the wording of 
this oath is to defend our country against 
domestic enemies as well as foreign enemies. 
Our military leaders have led us, our brothers 
and our sons into bloody battles against the 
Communist enemy. It is the duty of every 
military leader to know the nature of the 
enemy so that he and his men can be better 
equipped to defend our Nation against the 
enemy. America’s enemy today is interna- 
tional communism. 

Despite the fact that the United States is 
in a so-called cold war, economic, political, 
and psychological, against communism, there 
is increasing evidence that many persons of 
high political position are not properly in- 
formed as to the nature of our enemy, in- 
ternational communism—or, what is in- 
finitely worse, they are completely duped 
by the psychological warfare methods of our 
socialist enemy, The Honorable J, Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, stated that “we cannot hope 
to successfully meet the Communist menace 
unless there is a wide knowledge and un- 
derstanding of its aims and designs.” In 
a recent address in the U.S. Senate, Senator 
Strom THURMOND said: “The events of re- 
cent years provide unimpeachable proof that 
we do not understand the nature or methods 
of Communists and communism. Had we 
understood and appreciated the menace of 
communism, we would not today be suffering 
from the losses of our blind negotiations at 
Yalta and Potsdam. Had we understood and 
recognized communism when we saw it, we 
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would never have made the mistake of of- 


Tuurmonpd continued: “Had we the ability 
to detect a Communist and a Communist 
movement, Castro would never have had our 
support in establishing a Communist dicta- 
torship over the Cuban people 90 miles from 
our shores.” Recently, however, the Ameri- 
can people have shown real evidence of their 
awakening to the web that is being woven 
around us to destroy our Constitution, our 
economy of free enterprise, and our very way 
of life, Western Christian civilization. 

There is definitely a campaign now on 
foot to destroy the strong anti-Communist 
crusade that is, at long last, sweeping our 
land. In other words, we are now witness- 
ing from the leftwing element, political as 
well as press, an anti-anti-Communist cam- 
paign. This anti-anti-Communist campaign 
is particularly directed at the military. The 
Communists have for years made no secret 
of their campaign to discredit our military 
leaders, Recently, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of a resolution by the 
Communist International of 1921 meeting in 
New York City calling upon members of the 
Communist Party to launch a campaign 
against the military leaders. As Senator 
THURMOND has pointed out in recent ad- 
dresses, this “gag the military line” is co- 
gently illustrated by the space devoted to 
the subject in the August 13, 1961, edition 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., organ, the 
Worker. Among the articles devoted to the 
anti-anti-Communist propaganda effort is 
one headlined on page 1, entitled “Rightist 
Plotters Open Attack in Senate.” This ar- 
ticle consists of a perverted account of the 
discussion which has taken place in the 
Senate concerning the use of military of- 
cers and facilities for alerting military per- 
sonnel and the public to the menace of the 
cold war under the 1958 National Security 
Council directive. 

The most glaring example of purging the 
military for their efforts to inform their 
troops and all Americans of the true nature 
of our enemy was the reckless recall of 
Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker from his post 
as commander of the 24th Infantry Division 
in Germany. I am proud to say that there 
is a group now forming on Capitol Hill in 
Washington known as the Congressional 
Committee for Justice for General Walker. 
I have the honor of being temporary chair- 
man of this group for both parties of the 
House of Representatives who are working 
to secure justice for an American soldier 
whose only crime was patriotism. 

Recently, the Patrick Henry League, Box 
383, Main Post Office, Yonkers, N.Y. pub- 
lished release No. 18 with the topic, Gen- 
eral Walker.” Because their review of this 
situation is so concise and to conserve time, 
I shall quote extensively from this publica- 
tion by the Patrick Henry League: 

“Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker was born in 
1909 at Center Point, Tex. He was appointed 
to the U.S. Military Academy on July 1, 1927, 
and gave his life from then on to the service 
of his country. 

“He served in the following campaigns: 
Aleutian Islands, Naples-Foggia. Anzio, 
Rome, Arno, south France, Rhineland, cen- 
tral Europe, U.N. summer-fall offensive in 
Korea, second Korean winter, Korea sum- 
mer-fall 1952, and third Korean winter. 

“He won military honors fighting up the 
Italian boot and into southern France and 
Germany during World War II. Later, he 
was decorated during the Korean war. As 
2d Division Artillery at 
Heartbreak Ridge, he led his men in firing 
a record of 22,000 rounds every 24 hours for 
14 days. 

“General Walker's awards include the Silver 
Star, the Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Cluster, 
the Combat Infantryman’s Badge, the Senior 
Paratrooper Badge, the French Croix de 
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Guerre, the Norwegian Order of St. Olav, and 
the Order of the British Empire. 

“A bachelor, Walker has had the single- 
minded devotion to the combat effectiveness 
and welfare of his troops. After the dismay- 
ing spectacle of some American prisoners of 
war in Korea succumbing to communism, he 
set his mind and energies to the task of 
trying to do something about the moral and 
spiritual stamina of our fighting men. 

“What was General Walker's crime? A 
staff officer was commenting on a map which 
showed Communist countries in red and 
America and her allies In blue. The officer 
referred to the free world as anti-Red. 
“That's defensive thinking,” Walker re- 
sponded. ‘We're problue.“ Thus was the 
name given to General Walker’s problue 
program for his 24th Infantry Division in 
Augsburg, Germany. Initiated in October 
1960 the program was, in the general’s own 
words, ‘designed to develop an understand- 
ing of the American military and civil heri- 
tage, and the facts and objectives of those 
enemies who would destroy it.’ 

“The problue program brought to our 
soldiers in Germany the best education in 
American citizenship and anticommunism 
that could be found in print. Also, religion 
was stressed. The general's outline for the 
problue program stated: ‘One of the basic 
areas of problue is the individual's relation 
to God. When the individual has the right 
relation with God he belongs to the family 
of God and, as such, conducts himself as a 
child of God.’ The program undertook to 
raise soldier morale, and to stress discipline, 
law, and order. 

“General Walker is well known for his de- 
sire to surround GI's under his command 
with a climate of morality and clean living. 
He and his problue program ran head on 
into conflict, therefore, with a filthy tabloid 
sold on European military bases, Overseas 
Weekly. 

“The first and last pages of Overseas 
Weekly usually carry nude-type pictures. 
Many of the headlines are so lurid as to be 
unrepeatable. Lt. Gen. Charles Bolte, com- 
manding general of the Army in Europe in 
1953, banned Overseas Weekly as unfit for 
American servicemen. It was later rein- 
stated when the chief owner and publisher, 
a Mrs. Marion von Rospach, agreed to ‘clean 
it up;’ a promise she never kept. 

Overseas Weekly is represented by Pan 
American Publishers Representatives (PAB- 
CO). PABCO also represents Swank, an ob- 
scene publication which features work of 
notorious Communist fronters. Parent pub- 
lishing firm for Overseas Weekly is the In- 
ternational Media Co. (IMC). An IMC dl- 
rector, Gene Bernald, is a participating op- 
erator of a CIA-linked radio station in the 
Caribbean, radio SWAN, which aided in the 
failure of the recent Cuban invasion by 
mysterious fallure to broadcast a prear- 
ranged signal to Cuban freedom fighters," 

Remember, I am quoting from the Patrick 
Henry League. Since there has been so much 
erroneous information in the local morning 
paper relative to my statements on radio 
SWAN, let me repeat this statement from 
this publication from Yonkers, N.Y.: 

“An IMC director, Gene Bernald, is a par- 
ticipating operator of a CIA-linked radio 
station in the Caribbean, radio SWAN, which 
aided in the failure of the recent Cuban 
invasion by mysterious failure to broadcast a 
prearranged signal to Cuban freedom 
fighters.” 

Now, I continue to quote from the Patrick 
Henry League: 

“News editor of Overseas Weekly is John 
Dornberg who has undertaken a one-man 


An owner of Overseas Weekly, along with 
Marion von Rospach, is Harold Melahn. 
Melahn was a delegate to the Communist 
World Youth Festival in Prague in 1947. 
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When owner Rospach went to the Pentagon 
to appeal the 1953 suspension of Overseas 
Weekly by General Bolte, she was accom- 
panied by Samuel W. Yorty. Yorty has been 
identified under oath as a Communist by 
former Party Member Arthur J, Kent. In 
her writings, Marion von Rospach has be- 
trayed herself as fond of Communist-front 
joiners and anti-Catholics. 

“General Walker did not like what Over- 
seas Weekly was trying to do to his troops 
and he said so. Further, he barred Over- 
seas Weekly Reporter Siegfried Naujocks 
from all of the 24th Division's installations. 
Naujocks had been caught seeking a pipeline 
into the command headquarters. A native 
of Danzig, Poland, Naujocks is recorded as a 
former Nazi mercenary living in Germany 
and doing the bidding of Overseas Weekly. 

“As apparent retaliation against General 
Walker, the Overseas Weekly ran an attack 
by John Dornberg on April 16, 1961, The 
‘exposure’ of the general and his problue 
program was repeated later on by (of course) 
the New York Times. And the scene was 
aa for another witch hunt by the lunatic 
eft. 

“New stories accused General Walker of 
indoctrinating his troops with John Birch 
Society materials. This, because he made 
available The Life of John Birch,’ (a Baptist 
missionary and soldier in China) an inspir- 
ing biography which makes no mention at 
all of the John Birch Society. The book 
was only one of many generally accepted 
works made available to men under Walker. 

“When this charge against the general 
seemed to be falling through, new protests 
were made. Walker was ‘reported to have 
said’ that Mrs. Roosevelt is ‘pink’ and was 
quoted as being of the opinion’ that Amer- 
ica’s TV and newspapers are greatly infil- 
trated * * * these vague accusations against 
General Walker were even further obscured 
by the Overseas Weekly style of innuendo. 

“Finally, on June 12, 1961, Secretary of 
the Army, Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., a recent Ken- 
nedy appointment, announced that Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker was being officially 
admonished for having ‘made derogatory 
remarks’ and for ‘participating tn contro- 
versial activities’ The Pentagon announce- 
ment made no mention of Overseas Weekly, 
but an Army spokesman did say that the 
John Birch books were being barred from 
Army newsstands in Europe. 

“Following the admonishment, the gen- 
eral was removed from orders assigning him 
to head the 8th U.S, Army Corps in Texas. 

“On, May 31, 1961, all members of the staff 
of the Special Warfare Office in the 24th 
Infantry Division in Germany were trans- 
ferred to other duties and the problue pro- 
gram, left without any staff, was destroyed. 

“On June 18, 1961, the New York Times 
quoted an unnamed Pentagon civilian offi- 
cial as stating that he hoped ‘the extremists’ 
in the Army would ‘get the message’ from 
what had just happened to General Walker 
and ‘use good judgment in what they say 
and do.“ End of quotes from a publication 
of the Patrick Henry League, Box 383, Main 
Post Office, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, your patriotic 
officers and men of our Armed Forces, our 
military, have gotten the message, They 
are afraid to stand up and speak out against 
the mortal enemy of our very American way 
of life, afraid to make any more talks to their 
fellow Americans alerting them to the nature 
of international communism. What on earth 
goes on here in the land of the free and the 
home of the brave? The matter of control 
of the military cannot be taken lightly. Do 
you realize the men and women throughout 
the land that are serving not only in our 
Regular Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force, 
but all Americans serving in any Reserve 
unit or National Guard are brought 
the broad scope of gagging the mili . 
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What better way for our domestic enemies 
to gain victories within our border than 
putting a clamp on the freedom of speech 
on those who are authorities as to the nature 
of communism? 

However, the Communist Party’s Daily 
Worker, in its August 13 issue, was not lim- 
iting its poisonous pen to the military. On 

5 there is a slanderous article directed 
at the anti-Communist efforts of our own 
Harding College, an outstanding Church of 
Christ school, located at Searcy, Ark. This 
article entitled, “Poisonous Web Spun from 
Arkansas Town” is filled with abuses and 
untruths. A review of such articles is ade- 
quate demonstration that no issue of civilian 
control of the military is really and truly 
involved. Military leaders have shown no 
evidence of violating their oath to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. But, alas, 
a few notable examples of individuals high 
in official and political circles have recom- 
mended a revision of that greatest of all legal 
instruments, the Constitution of the United 
States. I join with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, the Honorable 
Strom THURMOND, in the message 
throughout the land that we must not allow 
the real purpose of the anti-anti-Communist 
campaign to be camouflaged behind a smoke- 
screen of the question of civilian control 
over the military. we should be 
thankful for military men of courage who 
are Godly men, men of integrity and the 
determination to fight the psychological war 
for the minds and hearts of men as well as 
fighting the war for materialism. The Com- 
munists fear an upsurge of patriotism in 
America more than an else today. 
What the Commies really fear is a wide- 

understanding by the American peo- 
ple, both civilian and military, of the nature 
of communism and the tactics used by them 
to infiltrate every facet of our lives, our re- 
ligions, our schools, our clubs, and our homes. 
When all Americans reassert once again the 
principles laid down by our Founding Fa- 
thers, the system of less government and 
more freedom of speech and more freedom 
of enterprise, a tremendous wave of patriot- 
ism to our American Republic will mean 
the complete destruction and stamping out 
in our land of the pre-cancerous socialism 
which results in a totalitarian atheistic 
state. 

My fellow 
this day, God give 
of patriotism. 


Americans, let our prayers be 
America a new breath 


Tribute to Hon. Eugene Keogh 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK T. BOW. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to my good friend, EUGENE 
Keocu. GENE has been my next-door 
neighbor in the New House Office Build- 
ing for several years. I know of no bet- 
ter way to judge a person than to live 
beside him, and I could want for no bet- 
ter neighbor, That our staffs also have 
had a pleasant association is, I believe, 
a reflection of the friendship GENE and 
I have enjoyed over the years. He is an 
able legislator and has been helpful to 
me on many occasions when I have con- 
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sulted with him about legislative matters 
that I have had before his committee. 
I extend to him warm good wishes for 
continued good health and happiness. 


Some Catholic Opinion on 


Disarmament—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s bill to create a U.S. Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace and 
Security has been sponsored by more 
Members than any other specific bill in 
this session of Congress. With this con- 
siderable support, I am hopeful that the 
bill will pass before the recess and be- 
fore debates on disarmament at the U.N. 
this fall. 


As many know, backing for this legis- 
lation has come from all parts and seg- 
ments of the United States. President 
Eisenhower has joined leading Republi- 
can and Democratic statesmen from De- 
fense, State, and other departments in 
support of this bill to create a research 
and negotiating agency for disarmament, 

Many religious bodies have also spoken 
out on this subject. As the following 
item from the August 10 Catholic Mes- 
senger indicates, the Catholic Associa- 
tion for Peace, and the able work of the 
association’s vice president and director 
of the Peace Research Center, Father 
Edward A. Conway, S.J., have demon- 
strated the power and depth of religious 
feeling for a new approach to peace and 
security: 

[From the Catholic Messenger, Davenport, 
Iowa, August 10, 1961] 

PROTESTANTS, JEws AsKkep To 

Back 

RENSSELAER, Inp.—Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants were urged here Tuesday to unite 
in support of the administration's proposals 
for a U.S. Disarmament Agency. 

The call for prompt and united action in 
behalf of bills now before Congress was 
voiced at the Young Christian Workers’ Na- 
tional Study Week by Father Edward A. Con- 
way, S. J., director of the Peace Research 
Center at Creighton University, Omaha. 

He reminded the 500 delegates meeting at 
St. Joseph’s College that the official agencies 
of the three faiths had issued a joint declara- 
tion calling for progressive reciprocal dis- 
armament in 1953, 

“Today, for the first time since their precz- 
dent-setting act of interfaith cooperation,” 
he said, “our Government shows its willing- 
ness to devote the resources required for 
adequate arms control planning. If the 
churches are still interested, now is the time 
for strong cooperative support of the pending 
legislation.” 

Noting with warm approval that Catholics 
had recently joined Jews and Protestants in 
united support for foreign ald and immigra- 
tion measures, Father Conway asserted co- 
operative support of the Peace Agency bills 
Was equally important. 

“In fact,” he said, “unless this runaway 
arms race is arrested within the next several 


CaTHOLICcs, 
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„ there may be no nations to aid nor 
int to welcome.” 

In reply to doubts about the possibility 
of disarmament in the present conditions of 
tension, Father Conway argued that plans 
must be ready for presentation in saner 
times, “After the contestants over Berlin 
have teetered on the brink of thermonuclear 
hell for a couple of months, they.may come 
to their senses and decide that one such 
balancing act is enough,” he predicted. 

Father Conway closed his address with an 
appeal and a warning: “It will take many 
months to produce a thoroughly safe and 
scientifically and politically feasible arms 
control program; and, therefore, it is ab- 
solutely imperative that this agency be ap- 
proved in this session of Congress. 

“Both officially and privately, the religious 
groups of this country should press the Con- 
gress to complete action before it adjourns. 
The reasons for cooperative action are mega- 
tons more important than they were 18 years 


ago.” 


Overwhelming Superiority of Combination 
Transmission Proposal Wins Support of 
Upper Colorado River Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a copy of the resolution 
from the Upper Colorado River Commis- 
sion dated September 1, 1961, endorsing 
the proposal of the utility companies for 
transmitting power from the Colorado 
River storage project. This Commission, 
representing the four Upper Basin States 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming was established by interstate 
compact, authorized and ratified by Con- 
gress in 1949 to supervise the regulation, 
conservation, and utilization of the wa- 
ters of the Upper Colorado River Basin. 

This commission is not concerned with 
the public versus private power issues 
involved in the controversy but only with 
the best interests of the project which 
both the Congress and the commission 
recognize as the reclamation or irriga- 
tion features. The commission’s en- 
dorsement of the utilities’ transmission 
proposal represents the official position 
of the four sovereign States and is ade- 
quate demonstration of the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of the combination sys- 
tem. 

If the Western States are to continue 
to receive funds from taxpayers of the 
East and Midwest to develop the lands 
of their area, they should be aware of 
the wastefulness of Federal funds on 
projects such as the public power advo- 
2 favor under the guise of reclama- 

on. 


As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee I am naturally very con- 
cerned with unnecessary spending and 
wish to call the following to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Denver, Colo,, September 4, 1961, 
Hon. ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand that very soon House Ap- 
propriation Committee will be considering 
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Bureau of Reclamation appropriation to 
construct an all-Federal transmission sys- 
tem to bring hydroelectric energy from the 
Colorado River storage project to the prefer- 
ence users of the area, 

Within hours the Upper Colorado River 
Commission has obtained a concession from 
five investor-owned utilities that they stand 
ready to negotiate a firm contract with the 
Bureau of Reclamation to deliver hydro- 
electric energy from the Colorado River 
storage project to preference users at com- 
petitive wheeling rates which we believe are 
distinctly advantageous to the Colorado 
River Basin. 

In the last minute developments Mr. Ival 
Goslin, chief engineer and executive secre- 
tary of the Upper Colorado River Commission, 
will hand you a copy of the unanimous en- 
dorsement by the Upper Colorado River 
Commission of the revised combination 
transmission system sponsored by the utili- 
ties. The members of this commission are 
Goy. George Clyde, Utah; John Bliss, New 
Mexico; Earl Lloyd, Wyoming; and former 
Gov. Ed Johnson, Colorado. 

If combination system is approved by 
Congress funds requested by Bureau of Re- 
clamation could be reduced by approximately 
$135 million for transmission facilities 
without decreasing services or increasing 
delivery costs to preference users. Most re- 
spectfully we urge favorable action on our 
recommendations. 

EDWIN C, JOHNSON, 
Colorado River Commissioners. 
UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, September 2, 1961. 
Hon. ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MICHEL: After having 
received assurances from the five investor- 
owned electric utilities of the Upper Colo- 
radio River Basin area that the utilities will 
reduce their charges for transmitting elec- 
trical energy to preference consumers after 
the utilities’ capital investments in trans- 
mission facilities used for wheeling have 
been amortized, or after the Initial 50-year 
period of wheeling, whichever is earlier, to 
actual costs of ad valorem taxes and opera- 
tion, maintenance and replacement, the 
Upper Colorado River Commission adopted 
the enclosed resolution endorsing the com- 
bination transmission system proposed by 
the investor-owned utilities for transmitting 
electrical energy to be generated by the 
Colorado River storage project. 

The resolution was adopted by the com- 
mission at a special meeting on September 
1, 1961. 

Sincerely yours, 
Š Ivat V. GOSLIN, 
Chief Engineer and Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER 
COMMISSION 


Whereas the Congress exercises the policy- 
making power of the United States; and 

Whereas Congress authorized and ratified 
an interstate compact among the States of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming which created a commission rep- 
resenting Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming to supervise the regulation, con- 
servation and utilization of the waters of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin; and 

Whereas the legislature of each of said 
five States ratified said Upper Colorado River 
Basin compact; and 

Whereas the chairman of said commis- 
sion is appointed by the President of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the commissioners are appointed 
by the Governors of the said four States— 
each Governor naming one commissioner to 
serve at his pleasure; and 

Whereas the utilization of the waters 
apportioned by said compact for the gen- 
eration of hydroelectric energy is subser- 
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vient to the use and consumption of such 
waters for agricultural and domestic pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas the regulation, conservation and 
utilization of the waters of the said basin 

the construction of both storage 

projects and participating projects; and 

Whereas this development is implemented 
by the enactment of Public Law 485, 84th 
Congress, an act authorizing the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects; and 

Whereas said projects will generate elec- 
tric energy which will be marketed; and 

Whereas the revenues from such market- 
ing must repay the construction costs of 
said storage projects including electric fa- 
cilities and a portion of the construction 
costs of said participating projects; and 

Whereas the early development of the par- 
ticipating projects is of great importance to 
the progress and welfare of the upper basin 
States; and 

Whereas at the hearings of the House and 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tees in 1954 and 1955 on the authorization 
for the construction of said Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects, 
the investor-owned electric utilities offered 
to wheel storage project power to preference 
users over their transmission systems; and 

Whereas the Congress in House Report No. 
1087, 84th Congress, Ist session, expressed 
favorable interest in these proposals and 
stated at page 17: “The Department of the 
Interior advised the committee that it was 
sympathetic to the private companies’ pro- 
posal and indicated that the suggestions 
would be given studied consideration if the 
project were authorized. Therefore, the 
committee expects the proposal by the pri- 
vate power companies for cooperation in the 
development to be carefully considered by 
the Department of the Interior and the 
electric power and energy of the project to 
be marketed, so far as possible, through the 
facilities of the electric utilities operating 
in the area, provided, of course, that the 
power preference laws are complied with and 
project repayment and consumer power rates 
are not adversely affected”; and 

Whereas under the provisions of law cer- 
tain parties are entitled to a preference for 
the purchase of project electric energy at 
the price estabilshed by the Secretary of the 
Interior; and 

Whereas in the Upper Colorado River Basin 
investor-owned and Federal transmission 
lines serve both preference and private 
users; and 

Whereas the investor-owned utilities have 
proposed a combination transmission sys- 
tem with certain lines to be constructed and 
operated by the Federal Government and 
the remaining lines to be provided by the 
investor-owned utilities with wheeling serv- 
ice for Colorado River storage project energy 
over such lines to specified load centers; and 

Whereas according to recent tables sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Reclamation chang- 
ing from the yardstick to the modified 
system thereby increasing the number of 
delivery points from 15 to 24, the irrigation 
assistance to States has been reduced ap- 
proximately $50 million; and 

Whereas the controversy over the construc- 
tion of transmission lines has been exceed- 
ingly detrimental to reclamation and must 
be resolved quickly on merit alone; and 

Whereas the Upper Colorado River Com- 
mission believes that the investor-owned 
utilities after their capital investments in 
wheeling facilities have been amortized 
should adjust their wheeling charges to cover 
only ad valorem taxes on such transmission 
facilities, plus operation, maintenance, and 
replacement costs actually incurred; and 

Whereas such reduced wheeling charges 
would substantially increase the revenues 
available for the basin fund as compared 
with the originally proposed “combination” 
system; and, 
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Whereas the Upper Colorado River Com- 
mission has the direct responsibility to pro- 
tect the adequacy and integrity of said basin 
fund above other considerations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Upper Colorado River 
Commission, haying obtained from the in- 
vestor-owned utilities firm assurance that 
they will enter into agreements with the 
Bureau of Reclamation for bona fide wheel- 
ing contracts in which the utilities will limit 
their wheeling charges after their capital 
investments in said transmission facilities 
have been amortized or after the initial 50- 
year period, whichever is the earlier, to cover 
Only actual ad valorem taxes and actual oper- 
ation, maintenance, and replacement. costs 
On transmission facilities associated with 
such wheeling contracts, endorses the com- 
bination proposal of the investor-owned util- 
ities, provided that the Congress determines 
that under such proposal the project repay- 
ment and consumer power rates are not ad- 
versely affected when compared with other 
methods of energy transmission; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That the commission advise the 
Congress of this endorsement and that the 
chief engineer and secretary of the commis- 
Sion is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to members of the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress and 
to other interested parties. 

I, Ival V. Goslin, chief engineer and secre- 
tary of the Upper Colorado River Commis- 
Sion, do hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was duly passed and 
approved by the Upper Colorado River Oom- 
mission at a regularly called meeting of said 
commission held at Denver, Colo, on the Ist 
day of September 1961. 

Phaser my hand this 1st day of September 

61. 

IvaL V. GOSLIN, 
Chief Engineer and Secretary. 


Address by Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest traditions of Maryland is the 
Custom of conducting an annual Sunday 
school picnic in many local communities. 
These gatherings bring together families 
and congregations and serve not only as 
homecomings, but also as reminders of 
the values of church and home which 
have been so important in the formation 
of our national character. 

On September 2, it was my privilege to 
attend the Mountaindale Union Sunday 
School Picnic and I wish to congratulate 
Mr. Gordon F. Palmer, superintendent of 
the Sunday school and all his committee 
for their continuing support of this 
Splendid American custom. 

The principal speaker on Saturday 
Was the Honorable Theodore R. McKel- 
din whose service to his fellow citizens 
as mayor of Baltimore and Governor of 
Maryland are too well known to require 
further mention. Mr. Mekeldin's ad- 
dress is so timely that I am appending 
$ for the benefit of the Members of this 

ouse. 
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REMARKS OF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, MOUN- 
TAINDALE UNION SUNDAY SCHOOL PICNIC— 
T8TH ANNUAL—FREDERICK CouNTY, MD. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1961 
On Monday—the first Monday in Septem- 

ber—we will observe a national holiday, and, 

by custom and by law, pay tribute to the 
working men and women of America. While 
in this country nearly all of us are workers, 
and all will share in the tribute, the day is 
particularly dedicated to those of the mass 
production industries and related enterprises 
in which was discovered and proven, many 
years ago, the wisdom and even the neces- 
sity of organization among the employees 
and, by collective bargaining, to give them 

a united voice in dealing with those who 

employed them. 

On Monday, we will honor the memories 
of the great leaders of the past—like Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell and Peter McGuire, 
who founded the celebration of Labor Day— 
men who directed and guided the organiza- 
tion of labor and abolished the sweatshops, 
eliminated the exploitation of children in 
factories, and raised the men in the mills, 
the mines, and other industrial enterprises 
from stages of slavery to degrees of inde- 
pendence and decency in their livelihood. 

When one sees today the great and lucra- 
tive market for all the goods of our pro- 
duction and commerce that exists in labor's 
massive ranks, one wonders how the giants 
of industrial management ever could have 
been so blind as to deny to so many people 
the means to buy and the time to use and 
enjoy the fruits of their own and their fel- 
lows labor I could go on to speak at great 
length of the past contributions of labor, 
but rather, for this Labor Day, I should like 
to say a few words concerning conditions 
that threaten the progress of the working- 
man and the economic welfare of our coun- 
try, and make a few suggestions for Mary- 
land 

Nationally, the figures for July show 
5,140,000 unemployed—more than a million 
out of work for at least 6 months Another 
1,300,000 nonfarm workers are struggling for 
an existence for themselves and their fam- 
iltes in part-time jobs because they cannot 
obtain steady full-time work Here in Mary- 
land there are 71,400 unemployed, and I 
might add that during the month of July 
total employment dropped by 12,499 

Who are the unemployed? Almost all the 
workers in this unfortunate category are men 
over 45 years of age, nonwhite, and unskilled 
laborers. It is highly doubtful in the fu- 
ture if many of these workers will be given 
employment because they lack the education 
and skill needed to fill most of the jobs that 
will be created as automation increases. 

Automation is the main threat to ma 

oyment today. However, no man 

8 senses would call for the abolish- 

ment of automation. The development and 

production of the great machine are part 
of the American system—part of our prog- 
ress—the proof of our inventive genius. And 
that genius had and continues to have its 
own great role in the development of the 

American economy. 

The problem of automation and its con- 
tribution to the unemployment statistics is 
one that Government cannot ignore. It will 
not readily cure itself. The Congress of the 
United States has been studying the mat- 
ter. Just last month, the Senate passed 
Senate bill 1991 which would provide for 
the training and retraining of many work- 
ers in new skills. While this bill would call 
for the cooperation of State vocational edu- 
cational agencies and other available train- 
ing agencies, it would be financed for the 
first 2 years of its operation by the Federal 
Government—then on a 50-50 matching 
fund basis with the participating States. 
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It is a step in the right direction. I hope 
that the House of Representatives will enact 
it promptly. I know that the President will 
Sign it because the bill originated in the 
administration. In the event of its enact- 
ment, the State of Maryland should lose no 
time in implementing it. 

There are those who feel that govern- 
ment should not enter into such programs. 
In fact, there are persons who take the atti- 
tude that a 4-percent unemployment rate is 
tolerable in our economy. I do not sub- 
scribe to these views. Moreover, I feel that 
only full employment of all those willing 
and able to work is the answer to unem- 
ployment, and government—I mean govern- 
ment at all levels—has a direct interest in 
seeking this goal. This principle was fully 
approved by Congress in its declaration of 
policy in the Employment Act of 1946. 

What can we do here in Maryland to in- 
crease employment and to strive for the goal 
of full employment? 

As I stated earlier we can begin studying 
a training and a retraining program which 
can be quickly implemented and expanded 
in the event of the enactment of Senate bill 
1991. 

We need a more adequate program devel- 
oped to provide assistance to long-term, hard- 
core unemployed. We should strengthen our 
State guidance and counseling services. 

Acceleration of our building program, both 
private and public, should be actively en- 
couraged. 

We should attract new industries to 
Maryland. Of course, the prime responsi- 
bility rests with local industries and local 
citizens, including the chamber of com- 
merce and various civic groups. However, 
the State could well consider the need of 
implementing the program of the Mary- 
land Economic Development Commission to 
provide for financial assistance for firms 
wishing to locate here, Approval, however, 
must be based on local conditions, sound 
contracts, and the number of new jobs 
created, but above all, the inability of the 
community to go it alone. 

State government can and should co- 
operate, both in directing inquiries about 
site locations to those communities where 
unemployment is high and in the perform- 
ance of needed services within the realm of 
State government—just as we did some 
years ago when we cut yards of red tape to 
provide an essential road into the site of a 
large glass plant for Cumberland. 

Maryland long has been active in inducing 
employers to employ handicapped persons, 
and with considerable success. Much re- 
mains to be done. The campaign is a con- 
tinuing one that cannot rest. 

And in much the same manner we should 
strengthen our program against the foolish- 
ness of those employers who need men and 
women in their business and industries but 
refuse to hire many of those who apply be- 
cause they have reached a certain age. This 
is utter waste and nonsense. 


It may well be time to review our tax laws 
to determine if a revision is advisable to en- 
courage employment and further capital in- 
vestment in Maryland. 


Most important we should open our doors 
of opportunity for all our people. In this 
Way each can make his full contribution to 
our progress and live in self-respect. Indi- 
vidual merit of each person should be the 
sole judgment by which employees are hired. 

Unemployment is a big problem but one 
that can be solved—and one that requires 
the attention and the action of governments 
and people from now on. Economists con- 
tend that there always will be some unem- 
ployment and maybe they are right—but we 
cannot escape it as Gospel. We must strive 
for perfection—for the happiness and pros- 
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perity of our whole people. People and jobs 
create markets for all consumer goods. 

As Governor of Maryland and as mayor of 
Baltimore, I supported progress for the work- 
ingman and advocated his just causes. Mak- 
ing Maryland an attractive State to work and 
invest in is the best insurance for our con- 
tinued economic growth. So, on this Labor 
Day of 1961 we salute the 73 million working 
people of America and express our apprecia- 
tion for their contribution to cur progress, 
security, and defense. 


Pharmacies: The Health Service Stations 


S EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


< HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout this entire session of the 
Congress, there has been a constant con- 
cern over the practice of the healing arts 
of the United States. In Louis C. Zopf, 
dean of the college of pharmacy at the 
State University of Iowa, has an 
eminent and well qualified spokesman 
who, in the August issue of the Iowa 
Pharmacist has contributed significantly 
to current discussion of pending legisla- 
tion. 

I herewith submit this article and 
commend it to the consideration of all 
thoughtful citizens. 

PHARMACIES: THE HEALTH SERVICE STATIONS 
(By Louis C. Zopf) 

All pharmacists must take an active part 
in the defense of pharmacy as a profession. 
The people of the community have every 
reason to expect a lucid discussion by a pro- 
fessional person, regarding legislative pro- 
posals and government regulations which af- 
fect the health of the Nation. Pharmacies 
are the health service stations of America. 

Chain Store Age reports 260 new products 
released in the first 6 months of 1961. The 
biggest breakthrough, according to this 
journal, was the announcement of the oral 
contraceptive products, with other major de- 
velopments being the release of potent anti- 
inflammatory steroids, several new psycho- 
tropics, and an important breakthrough in 
the development of measles vaccine. They 
list 24 basic discoveries during this period 
of time. As pharmacists we frequently ques- 
tion the apparent duplicity in drug products, 
but let us remember that patient response 
is an unpredictable yariable. Though simi- 
larity may exist in therapeutic agents; slight 
modifications, chemically or pharmaceu- 
tically, do cause a variance in biological 
response in certain cases. 

Mr. and Mrs. Public read about new drugs 
at almost the same time they are released 
to the health professions. The individual's 
next contact with the new drug is during an 
illness, when he is confronted with the eco- 
nomics of the product. In the interim, and 
particularly following a satisfactory thera- 
peutic response, the value of a new drug is 
most conveniently weighed by its cost. 

Pharmacists must give more time to ex- 
plaining the true value of continuous phar- 
maceutical research. Mr. Walter A. Munns, 
president of Smith Kline and French Lab- 
oratories, has pointed out that the current 
Kefauver-Celler bill proposes to change the 
wording of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act by adding the words: “efficacy” and 
“efficacious” where the words safety“ and 
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„safe“ now appear. On the surface, such a 
change in the act would merely legally re- 
quire drug companies to continue doing 
what they are actually doing now; that is, 
to present clinical evidence showing that a 
drug is safe and effective in treating a spe- 
cific condition. The new provision would 
not of itself change the current administra- 
tive practice of the FDA. On the other hand, 
it is a well known fact of government ad- 
ministration that statutory requirements are 
often extended, by the device of “administra- 
tive practice” to acquire more than the lan- 
guage of a bill specifically stipulates. Just 
as “safety” has been interpreted to include 
“efficacy” under the present act, “efficacy” 
may be extended to include the concept of 
“comparative efficiency." Spokesmen have 
been testifying that it is their belief that the 
drug companies should be required to prove a 
new product more effective than an already 
marketed product. Others have complained 
about duplication of products. Under the 
bill the Commissioner of Patents would be 
given the power to turn down a patent ap- 
plication unless the manufacturer can prove 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that a given molecular modification 
or combination has a significantly greater 
therapeutic effect than products already on 
the market. 

The concept of a comparative efficacy of 
drugs certainly cannot be made by non- 
professional people when professionally 
trained individuals admit that they are un- 
able to agree on values of a drug’s thera- 
peutic merit. How then can we expect ad- 
vancement of pharmaceutical product de- 
velopment when the control of therapeutic 
agents is based on the proof that a new agent 
has demonstrable superiority to products al- 
ready on the market? Dr. Modell, in “Drugs 
of Choice,” states: “Many drugs have more 
than one action and more than one sphere 
of clinical application. In each of these, the 
same drug may be relatively more or less 
effective, more or less dangerous, more or 
less important * * * relative utility may 
vary with the clinical application. * * * 
As in the case of the phenothiazine com- 
pounds which were recently introduced only 
for their antihistamine action, new thera- 
peutic uses are being continually proposed.” 

Where would we have been, if for example, 
digitalis had been discarded when it was 
used solely as an infusion for its diuretic 
effect? The Veratrum Alkaloids were dis- 
carded many years ago but through consis- 
tent, scientifically controlled investigation 
by many workers, they now appear as ac- 
cepted antihypertensive agents. Drugs orig- 
inaliy introduced for the treatment of one 
condition frequently find their greatest value 
in the treatment of some other disease. 
Hormones, antibiotics, and tranquilizers are 
examples of drugs with tremendous potential 
therapeutic values. They are not specifically 
designed for the treatment of only one type 
of disease or condition and they therefore 
properly appear as modified and variable 
dosage forms. The value of certain of these 
drugs has surpassed the initial purpose of 
their acceptance and it is reasonable to 
believe that many new uses may still appear 
for these therapeutic families. There is 
much more to liberty of developing a new 
drug product than some lay groups like to 
believe. They are encouraged to think that 
development of new drug products is a sales 
gimmick. 

We have recently been introduced to an 
oncolytic drug whose source is from the 
periwinkle. This drug, defined as an alka- 
loid, is said to have definite value in the 
treatment of Hodgkins disease and some 
hope that it may have definite value in the 
treatment of malignant neoplastic condi- 
tions. The introduction of this new agent 


by one of our leading pharmaceutical houses 


will encourage all pharmaceutical research 
personnel to reconsider and reevaluate prod- 
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ucts of similar design. Certainly this rep- 
resents the challenge of another success 
which will be of benefit to the health of all. 
Some shelfworn materials may possess the 
needed variable to make them outstanding 
agents in the fight against cancer. Cer- 
tainly our natural resources are capable of 
yielding many important therapeutic prod- 
ucts. When these are developed they may 
rightfully and properly lead to the develop- 
ment of valuable synthetic products. The 
motivation for pharmaceutical research can 
be smothered if the concept of ‘‘comparative 
efficiency” becomes a reality. 

Pharmacists are completely articulate, 
therefore, let each of us explain the values 
of pharmacy’s contributions to the public 
health. Our obligation currently is magni- 
fied. Let us do our share. 


A Constituent’s View of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
received this letter from Mrs. H. G. Pe- 
dersen, of Pewaukee, Wis. It was orig- 
inally sent to the Waukesha Daily Free- 
man and discusses a previous letter from 
a Mr. Hunt. I think others may agree 
with me that this is a most straightfor- 
ward and thoughtful expression of opin- 
ion on the subject of foreign aid: 

PEWAUKEE, Wisc., August 27 1961. 
To the FREEMAN (WAUKESHA DAILY FREE- 
MAN): 

In regard to the present foreign aid bill, 
the question has been raised, “Can we afford 
it?” That depends, I suppose, upon what we 
mean by “afford.” We are the richest coun- 
try in the world and enjoy the highest 
standard of living. Many people in this 
same world are literally starving to death 
or foraging in garbage heaps to stay alive. 
Even if it means raising taxes which in turn 
might mean our having to go without some 
of the luxuries we now enjoy, I would hope 
that we could afford it. 

As to the reason for foreign aid given by 
Mr. Hunt (Freeman, August 26): “To me 
foreign aid means funds to effectively aid 
people interested in their own struggle to 
effectively oppose communism where it can 
be appraised of some tangible value to the 
United States.“ I prefer President Kennedy's 
reasoning, “* * + we pledge our best efforts 
to help them help themselves, for whatever 
period is required—not because the Com- 
munists may be doing it, not because we 
seek their votes, but because it is right." 
The fact that we hope the present aid bill 
will meet a desperate need of our own (self- 
preservation) is a fortunate coincidence. 

What alternative is offered by those who 
wish to restrict or eliminate foreign aid? I 
fail to see any except to watch as one coun- 
try after another revolts and establishes a 
Communist regime. Then one day when we 
inevitably stand alone we will most certain- 
ly lose our precious wealth—and count it the 
least of what we lose. President Kennedy 
also said, “If a free society cannot help the 
many who are poor, it cannot save the few 
who are rich." 

Because our aid has sometimes taken a 
wrong direction in the past, this should not 
serve as a justification for not granting the 
new administration its current request. Our 
aid is now to be directed to countries willing 
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to help themselves which means land and 
tax reform on their part and economic aid 
and technical assistance on ours. Past 
failures have often been the result of sup- 
Porting extreme right-wing governments 
(vocally anti-Communist, but unwilling to 
Make necessary reforms) and has taken the 
form of military aid. As Vice President 
Jounson sald, “You will have to look a long 
time before you find people willing to fight 
to defend poverty and ignorance.” 

As for the long-term borrowing authority, 
it is my understanding that once granted it 
would be up to Congress to take the initia- 
tive to cancel it. This could be done then 
if the program does not prove successful. 
Isn't this correct? 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your country.” 
Well? 

Very truly yours, 
Jo ANN PEDERSEN, 
Mrs. H. G. Pedersen. 


Will the United States Never Learn? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are asking the ques- 
tion: When will the Government of the 
United States clamp down on the export 
of vital and essential defense shipments 
to the Soviet Union and its satellites? 
An editorial published by the Paragould 
Daily Press under date of August 22 is 
recommended reading for every Member 
of the Congress. 

A few days ago it was nty privilege to 
hear the discussion before the House 
Rules Committee of a resolution intro- 
duced by Representative A. PAUL 
KırcHIN, of North Carolina, which would 
Create a select committee to make a 
thorough investigation of shipments of 
Critical materials to the Soviet Union 
and the Iron Curtain countries. The 
Rules Committee approved the resolu- 
tion and it is now before the House for 
action. I hope that the Kitchin resolu- 
tion will be speedily approved and the 
work of this probe started with a mini- 
mum of delay. 

The Paragould Daily Press editorial 
follows: 

WILL THE UNITED States Never LEARN? 

Will we never learn? Does U.S. stand for 
Uncle Simpleton? 

A Commerce Department report, released 
this week, shows an increase of more than 
800 percent in the volume of American goods 
licensed for shipment to Communist coun- 
tries—in the 3 weeks following President 
Kennedy's address to the Nation on Berlin. 

In the 3 weeks the President's 
address (July 25), the Department licensed 
the shipment of $750,195 in American goods 
1 Soviet Union and her European satel- 

In the 3 succeeding weeks, the Department 
authorized the shipment of $6,278,566 to 
ban Khrushchey and his Communist 
cohorts, 


Broken down, the authorizations included: 0 


$2,500,000 of rail equipment for Bulgaria; 
$1,700,000 of synthetic rubber for Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Rumania; $107,000 
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of industrial instruments for Russia, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia; $95,000 of coal 
tar products for Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia; $38,000 of carbon black for Czechoslo- 
vakia; $35,000 of industrial and specialty 
chemicals for Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
East Germany; $23,000 of pipe valves for 
Russia and Poland. 

Now here's the clincher. The Commerce 

Department says that none of these pro- 

shipments will endanger national se- 
curity. Officials also point out that export 
regulations prohibit shipments to Iron Cur- 
tain countries of goods calculated to increase 
their warmaking potential. 

Humbug. Anything that helps the gen- 
eral economy of the Communist bloc—and 
don't say the above authorizations will not— 
aids and abets the Soviet Union’s warmaking 
potential. When Khrushchev and company 
can purchase “staples” from old, gullible 
Uncle Sam, they can increase their efforts to 
turn out the horrors of war and to the space 


isn't it about time we lowered the boom 
on these "patriotic businessmen” who rate 
the dollar above their country’s welfare? 
And, isn't it also time for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to wade into 5 that is 
ba „for a change 
3 N with the Soviet bloc is 
one heck of a way to fight communism and 
all it stands for. 


Address by President Eisenhower at Re- 
dedication of Washington Confederate 


Cemetery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Civil War Centennial commemoration 
continues there will be many ceremonies 
in different parts of the country, but none 
will have a deeper significance for the 

and the present than the events 
which took place in Hagerstown Md., on 
Sunday, September 3. On that occasion 
the Civil War Centennial Commission, 
through its executive secretary Karl 
Betts, awarded its gold medal to General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower who 
served as honorary chairman of the Com- 
mission while President of the United 
States. President Eisenhower then par- 
ticipated in rededication of the Wash- 
ington Confederate Cemetery where 2,500 
unknown southern soldiers lie buried in 

on grave. 
i S recalling to mind the difficult, de- 
manding, dangerous days of the 1860's in 
the equally difficult, demanding, danger- 
ous days of the 1960’s we are further in- 
spired to summon up the courage and 
fortitude which will be necessary for the 
survival of the Union and the continued 
existence of a great republic conceived 
liberty. 

e Eisenhower expressed the 
spirit of the day forcefully and eloquent- 
ly. It is my privilege to append his 
speech for the benefit of the Congress 
and the country: wee 

A full century has passed since our Na 
underwent, in bitter and prolonged Ctvil 
War, a grave threat to her existence, 
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Irreconcilable diferences in the convic- 
tions of a divided citizenry put to the test of 
arms the asserted right of any State to with- 
draw from the Union, as opposed to the be- 
lief of others who held that we are—always 
have been—and must ever be, one Nation, in- 
divisible. 

Under this earth, where we now stand, lie 
men, who, in that war, gave their lives in 
defense of the convictions they held to be 
right. 

In the background of the tragic conflict 
was another issue old as history—the 
struggle for human dignity In all places, in 
all climes, in all ages. 

The war, fought with courage and tenacity, 
and ending only when one side reached utter 
exhaustion, settled the political issue in 
favor of national unity; while the cause of 
human dignity in the world was advanced 
still another step in its long and tortous 
progress toward fulfillment. 

As we meet today to pay tribute to the 
gallant fallen of that conflict we sense, with 
all our faculties, that our Nation, now 
united, is living through another dangerous 
trial of strength which, though not ac- 
companied by the clash of arms, is waged 
on a global scale. s 

On the one side are those who, seeking 
world domination, hold that man is a soul- 
less creature born to serve, without choice, 
the decrees of an all-powerful state and, on 
the other, those who see man as created in 
the image of his Maker, guaranteed the 
blessings of liberty and master of the gov- 
ernment under which he lives. 

The threat strikes at the very foundations 
of our Nation—at all the values that free 
men cherish, 

Dedicated, without reservation, to the ad- 
vancement of our faith in man’s Divine 
origin, we thank these men, now almost a 
100 years in their graves, for the inspiration 
they—and their equally dedicated opponents 
in that war—have given us in their 
example of courage, endurance and fidelity. 

May we, always, in the long and bitter con- 
test stretching out before us, feel our con- 
victions as deeply—and so faithfully sustain 
them—as they. 

Our salute to them—our prayer for them 
and for our Nation—is this: “May you rest 
well in this place, and may your sons and 
daughters ever be the proud possessors of, 
and live in, the strength of conviction, the 
courage of the selflessness that you so richly 
displayed.” 


Hon. Eugene Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. RODINO, Mr. Speaker, as we 
draw to the end of a busy session, there 
will continue to be issues on which our 
votes will be split or perhaps not cast. 
On the subject under discussion, how- 
ever, there will be no dissenters nor ab- 
stainers. For on both sides of the aisle 
there is nothing but a single resolve: 
That today be as happy and memorable 
as any other single day in his good and 
distinguished life for our beloved and 
respected colleague: GENE KEOGH. 

There is much I could say but let me 
say only that this is a man amongst us 
whose friendship I cherish, whose wis- 
dom I respect, whose courage I salute, 
whose manner I admire. 
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Happy birthday, GENE. May God bless 
you and your family and keep you well 
to serve as you have served. 


Address by Hon. John Tower, of Texas, 
Brookings, S. Dak., August 27, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the address of the 
Honorable Joun Tower, a junior Sena- 
tor from the State of Texas, given at the 
picnic during the Young Republican 
convention in Brookings, S. Dak., Sun- 
day, August 27. 

I am certain that the remarks, the 
thought and the philosophy of Senator 
Town will be of special interest not only 
to every conservative, but to every Mem- 
ber of Congress: č 

ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN TOWER, OF TEXAS 


Fellow Republicans, discerning Democrats, 
fellow Americans, it's a great privilege and 
pleasure for me to be in South Dakota, par- 
ticularly in these exciting days when we are 
celebrating the centennial of the Dakota 
Territory. I've had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in some of the festivities, and I must 
say that you Dakotans are better than 
Texans in extending warm hospitality, and 
I am deeply grateful to you, and I'm enjoy- 
ing myself immensely here. 

We Republicans sometimes have been 
likened unto a family that I knew of in east 
Texas. Down in east Texas we have quite a 
lot of sharecroppers—they live in little 
shacks on little patches of land, and the 
whole family sleeps together. One night out- 
side one of the little shacks the old hound 
dog was just a howlin’ and howlin’. In- 
doors the family was asleep on the pallet, and 
papa woke up and rolled over and said, 
“Mama, go out thar and see what is wrong 
with the old hound dog. I would go myself, 
but I'm just too tired to move.” Mama rolls 
over and shakes the son. “Son, get up and 
go out thar and see what is wrong with the 
old hound dog. I would go myself, but I'm 
just too tired to move.” He rolls over and 
shakes his sister. He says, “Sister, go out 
thar and see what’s wrong with the old 
hound dog. I would go myself, but I'm too 
tired to move.” Sister rolls over to little 
brother, and says, “Little brother, go out 
thar and see what’s wrong with that hound 
dog. I would go myself, but I’m just too 
tired to move.“ Little brother rolls over and 
there wasn't anybody else there, so he had to 
go outdoors to see what was wrong with the 
dog. Pretty soon he came back in the house 
and his daddy said, “Son, just what was 
wrong with the old hound dog?” And he 
said, “Well, daddy, he was a settin’ on a 
cocklebur and he was just too tired to move.” 

But, I don't think this Is characteristic of 
the Republican Party any more and of Re- 
publicans on the grassroots level generally 
because we have come to realize that instead 
of sitting around and griping about what is 
going on in Washington, it is high time we 
did something about it. 

There is a great resurgence of conserva- 
tive feeling in the United States today, and 
if we Republicans don't win some elections 
next year, it's our own fault. Now, next 
year’s elections are elections that not only 
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Republicans but discerning Democrats have 
a stake in. I know that there are a number 
of Democrats who appreciate America’s 
fundamental institutions, who recognize our 
basic strengths as free people, who espouse 
the principles of Thomas Jefferson, who be- 
lieve that that government is best that 
governs least; and I know that there are a 
Jot of dissatisfied Democrats today. Maybe 
all the dissatisfied Democrats have already 
seen the light and joined the Republican 
Party in South Dakota; they're still in the 
process of enlightenment in Texas. It may 
take a little time, but eventually we have 
high hopes. Actually, they are not leaving 
the Democrat Party, the Democrat Party has 
left them; and the Democrat Party as pres- 
ently led nationally does not espouse the 
traditional principles of that once great 
party—the party of Jefferson, the man who 
believed that the people should have the re- 
sposnibility of governing themselves—be- 
cause the present administration and the 
present leadership of the national Democrat 
Party has the idea that the people should not 
have the responsibility for governing them- 
selves, that the people are too stupid to 
make their own decisions. 

The men who now surround the Presi- 
dent—his covey of advisers for whom he has 
denuded the faculty of Harvard University— 
are men who have made some statements 
that if implemented into the law and into 
publie policy, will mean the end, I believe, 
ultimately of self-government as you and I 
know it. They hold. for example, that the 
people have too much money and that they 
spend it foolishly. ‘They spend it on auto- 
mobiles, TV sets, boats, and personal pleas- 
ure—‘personal indulgence,” as Mr. Kennedy 
calls it. I don’t know where he dreamed up 
that phrase—I guess it was while he was on 
his yacht off Hyannis Port. So, since we're 
so stupid and can't exercise freedom of choice 
wisely, they're going to take our money away 
from us and spend it in a manner that the 
Harvard professors know is best for us. As 
a matter of fact, one of them—NMr. Schie- 
singer — gays, with ecstasy in his eyes, There 
are new potential sources of taxation we 
haven't even explored yet.“ Heaven help 
us. I thought they had just about gotten to 
us every way they can, but apparently they're 
trying to figure out some new ways. 

You ought to sit up there in the Senate 
of the United States day after day and watch 
how we're spending your money—just like it's 
going out of style, and at the rate they're 
spending it, there won't be any to be in style 
after a while. 

Now, I personally believe that the Ameri- 
can people do have the confidence to make 
their own decisions. The essence of self- 
government, the essence of liberty is freedom 
of choice. We are allowed to make our own 
decisions, and freedom of choice should be 
limited by laws and regulations and rules 
only to the extent necessary to preserve order 
in the society, to protect us in the enjoyment 
of our rights as individuals, and to provide 
for the national defense. And these are the 
only limitations that it should have. 

Our people, I think, over a period of years 
have been reduced to a state of dependency 
on the National Government to the extent 
that many of them think that it is the func- 
tion of the Government to afford everybody a 
minimum standard of living. Now, my 
friends, you can't have cradle-to-the-grave 
security and freedom of choice—you've got to 
choose between them, because whenever you 
abdicate your responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of your own welfare to the National 
Government, it may take a load off your back, 
but it also takes away from you freedom of 
choice and individual liberty, and remember 
that. 

Think about what is happening to the Re- 
public. The more the Government takes 
away from you and spends, the less freedom 
of choice you have. You know there is no 
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democracy like the democracy at the market- 
place. Here is some Federal currency. This 
bill represents a great number of things to a 
great number of people. It may represent 
groceries or automobiles or a new television 
set or some personal security, The one thing 
else that it represents is freedom of choice. 
There is no democracy like the democracy 
at the marketplace because this dollar bill 
is in effect a ballot. You take it into the 
marketplace, you place it on the counter, 
and in so doing, you are voting for goods and 
services that American industry produces for 
you. Now, the more of this that the Govern- 
ment takes away from you, the less freedom 
of choice you have, the less democracy there 
is 


The Communists advocate a system in 
which the state will wither away eventually. 
They say, “We won't use currency anymore, 
we won't use money. This is certainly an 
instrumentality of capitalism.” And the 
Communists feel that some day they'll be 
able to get rid of it. But, of course, when 
that day comes, if it comes, all the people 
who live in such a society will only be 
cogs in a machine. The only incentive they 
will have to produce is some vague thing 
called the good of society. 

We are individuals, and because we have 
for centuries adhered to the Christian 
ethical system, we believe that as individ- 
uals we have a great deal of value and worth, 
and we believe that as individuals we should 
make as much individual progress as we can; 
but we cannot hope to achieve anything, we 
cannot hope to make progress unless we have 
a climate of liberty. I may be a common 
man, and I dislike that term common man,” 
but I want to preserve the type of system 
that will allow me, however common I am, 
to aspire to be better. 

The fact that a man has been allowed to 
own property and to develop it, to better 
himself economically, to better his commu- 
nity and business steadiness—it has been the 
genius and the dynamic behind the very 
great growth of our America, it has not come 
as a result of a bunch of New Frontiersmen 

our money away from us and spend- 
ing it for us. 

Now, for the most part, I oppose virtually 
all of the domestic programs of the New 
Frontier. The liberals always say to me, 
“Well, Town, you oppose everything, what 
are you for?” I will tell you what I am for. 
I am for the preservation of the American 
Constitution and political system. I am for 
the preservation of the capitalist economy. 
I am for the preservation of the recognition 
that every individual has his worth. I am 
for freedom of choice and freedom of asso- 
ciation. I am for personal progress. And, 
because I am for these things, I must neces- 
sarily oppose that which I know to be de- 
structive of these things. This is no more 
a negative approach than that of the man 
who stops a runaway horse that threatens to 
trample down your children in the streets. 

I think we can take pride in opposing those 
things which go against the American tradi- 
tion. I am a conservative, I wear the badge 
of conservatism proudly, I will make no 
apologies for it. I am a conservative not 
because I am a stick-in-the-mud, not be- 
cause I am antiquated in my ideas, not be- 
cause I resist progress; quite to the contrary, 
I am a conservative because I recognize the 
great progress that our people have made 
historically, I should like for us to continue 
to make progress, I believe that conserva- 
tism is synonymous with progress because 
it seeks to preserve those things that history 
and experience have proven will make us 
progress as a people. 

Now, the liberals very sneeringly call us 
cave men and Neanderthals, and they say 
that Barry GOLDWATER is so good looking 
that he ought to be in the movies; namely, 
18th Century Fox. This, of course, is dirty 
pool. It is misrepresentation of the worst 
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type, because it paints an image of con- 
Servatism that is completely false. 

You think Barry GOLDWATER is not a pro- 
Bressive? This guy files jet airplanes—he's 
& product of the jet age. Have you ever 
been inside his automobile? It takes a 


a stick at. Here is a man w. 

interested in new things, and he knows 
a free and dynamic people will continue 
afford worthwhile change and a better 


Tor us all. 
I've been accused of being dragged, 
20th 


ing and screaming, into the 

As somebody said, Towers is 

right of McKinley and slightly to the 

Alfred the Great. But it is the New Fron- 
tlersmen who are medieval in their ou 
Back in the Middle Ages in our Anglo-Saxon 
Society, it was the king and his court who 
Made all the decisions for the society. I 


seem to see a striking resemblance between 
the king and his court and the bunch that 


CEE 


if 


8 
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Should be marshaled by the Government 
and redistributed in the form of welfare 
benefits. I don’t believe that the farmers of 
this country feel that the production of food 
and fiber should be nationalized. But all 
or these things have been advocated by the 
men who surround the President now. 

These are perilous times for America. We 
face the grave threat of Communist impe- 
rlalism from without. My friends, we also 
face a threat from within—a very insidious 
threat—because its false front is a political 
Program that appeals to ali that is weak 
and selfish within us. 

I remember Harry Truman campaigning on 
the platform, “You never had it so good.” 
I know the New Frontier promises to do 
everything for us. They say, “Here is a cry- 
ing need and the Federal Government must 
go in and fulfill that need.“ I will concede 
that there are needs in many areas, but the 
fulfillment of these needs is our responsibil- 
ity, and historically, as a people, we have, 
as a free people, disciplined ourselves to do 
for ourselves the things that need to be done. 

I went to church here in Brookings this 
™Morning—the Methodist Church. I noticed 
they have under discussion the possibility 
Of building a new church. There is church 
building going on all over the United States. 
I've never seen anything like it—old churches 
being refurbished. Does the Federal Gov- 
ernment tell us we must build churches? 
Does the Federal Government levy on us and 
take the money and build churches? No. 
This to me is proof that the American peo- 
ple, recognizing their spiritual obligations, 
will do by themselves without any Govern- 
Ment intervention the thing that needs to be 
done. And I think the same thing would 
apply to education, to roads, to old-age 
assistance, to almost anything if the Govern- 
ment would just let us alone. 

My friends, freedom is a hard-bought 
thing, You young people have enjoyed the 
benefits of a free society. I think the reason 
you are turning conservative is because you 
realize you may not enjoy them for long. 
Our American democracy has evolved over & 
period of centuries—it is not something we 
have come by overnight, and we must fight 
now to preserve it because although we have 
not come by it overnight, we can certainly 
lose it overnight if we are not careful. 
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The enemy could lay waste our cities, our 
factories, and our farms, and in a generation 
we could rebuild them. But if our free insti- 
tutions are , generations yet unborn 
will live in an absolute state. I want to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty for my three 
little girls. I know that we all value our 
liberty. Let's recognize the threat to it, and 
let’s go forth now to resolve that we shall 
turn them back at the polls in 1962. 


New VFW Chief Called Thorough, Man 
of Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Min- 
nesota is proud of Robert E. Hansen, of 
South St. Paul, Minn., who has been 
elected national commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. The following 
article from the St. Paul Dispatch of 
August 28 aptly describes his many con- 
tributions to his community and his 
country: 

New VFW CHIEF CALLED THOROUGH, MAN or 
ACTION 

(By Carl Hennemann, staff writer) 

bert E. Hansen, the new national com- 
8 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, is a 
man who likes to get things done the right 
See insurance man, he operates the Robert 
E. Hansen agency at 211 Grand Avenue, 
South St. Paul, where he was born January 
28, 1926. He and his wife, Pauline, have 
two children, Lynda Sue, 9, and Kim Robert, 
3. They live at 1711 Pleasant Avenue. 

Robert Hansen's friends say he likes to 
get down to the core of things. This shows 
up in everything he does—giving youngsters 
in youth activities a choice of athletics, or 
scouting around to discover what his com- 
munity might need ada — —— getting people 

d solve the pro a 
3 by his father Chris B. 
Hansen, also a VFW man; Orville L. Freeman, 
former governor who is now Secretary of 
Agriculture, seconded the nomination. 

South St. Paul will hold an official Wel- 
come Bob Hansen Day, September 9. 
Arleigh Burke, retired Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, will speak at an official welcoming 
dinner in Hotel St. Paul the same day. 

“I don't think anybody could buy Bob 
off, after he made up his mind he was doing 
the right thing.” said a friend. He will 
want to give the VFW the best he’s got. 
He'll never try to do things lightly, just to 

done.” 
gerne VEW chief has held almost every 
office in his organization, from offices in the 
Gallagher-Hansen post at South St. Paul to 
district, State and national posts—he was 
senior vice commander nationally when 
elected. 

He graduated from South St. Paul High 
School in 1943, and from the American Aero- 
nautical Institute in St. Paul later, then en- 
tered the Navy in March 1944, serving as 
filght engineer in the Alaska-Aleutian area 
with naval air transport. 

He became an insurance salesman in 1948 
and opened his own agency 2 years later. 
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Some Catholic Opinion on Disarma- 
ment—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr, Speaker, 
Dr. William J. Nagle, speaking on behalf 
of the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, recently gave broad and 
thoughtful support for a U.S. Disarma- 
ment Agency for World Peace and Se- 
curity. His views (appearing in the 
Catholic Reporter for August 25), sug- 
gests the great urgency of passing legis- 
lation to create this agency in this ses- 
sion of Congress before the U.N. debates 
on disarmament in the fall: 

[From the Catholic Reporter, Kansas City, 
Mo., Aug. 25, 1961] 
CATHOLIC Peace GROUP FOR DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY BILL 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—World tension over the 
Berlin crisis makes the creation of a U.S. 
Disarmament Agency more important than 
ever, a Catholic spokesman told Congress. 

The spokesman said that quick congres- 
sional action toward coordinating U.S. dis- 
armament efforts would have “a salutary 
effect on world public opinion” by giving 
evidence even in a time of crisis American 
policy is to press for an end to the arms race. 

Appearing before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Dr. William J. Nagle spoke 
on behalf of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. He said the CAIP en- 
dorses “with enthusiasm” a bill (S. 2180) 
which would establish the agency. 

Nagle is chairman of the association's 
committee on morality and warfare. He is 
director of a private research organization 
and editor of a recent volume of essays 
dealing with Catholic views on moral prob- 
lems of modern warfare. 

Nagle said the lack of clearcut authority 
and responsibility for coordination of dis- 
armament policies within the Government 
has proven a major handicap to our disarm- 
ament efforts. A single, central agency 
would also be able to make more effective 
use of disarmament studies carried on by 
university research centers, he said. 

Setting forth the CAIP position, Nagle 
quoted frequently from a column by Norma 
K. Herzfeld, Washington correspondent for 
the Catholic Reporter. Mrs. Herzfeld is a 
former CAIP vice president and former com- 
mittee secretary for the organization. 

Mrs. Herzfeld wrote: “We haye kept no 
more than a handful of experts working— 
usually part time—on disarmament propo- 
sals, implying that we give less importance 
to this subject on high Government levels 
than to the matter of starling removal in 
the District of Columbia.” 

She said that internal disagreements 
among the Armed Forces, CIA, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and the State Department 
have frequently kept the United States from 
making important policy decisions, and this 
at times when agreement seemed possible 
with Russia. ` 

She charged also that Government author- 
ities have never sought to inform the U.S. 
public on the meaning of arms, the meaning 
of arms control, and the degree of our own 
national sovereignty which would have to be 
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given up for an enforceable system of inspec- 
tion and control. 

Nagle said the CAIP urges as strongly as 
it can that Congress pass the bill before 
the adjournment of the current session. 

“Passage of the bill would provide an 
excellent complement to the President's 
speech on Berlin and to our present arms 
buildup. In our concern over Berlin, we 
must not lose sight of the long-range ad- 
vantage in world public opinion that would 
accrue to the United States if we passed 
the bill creating the Disarmament Agency 
within the next month.” F 


Utt Family Reunion, Gladesboro Lutheran 
Church, Carroll County, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
August 20, 1961, our colleague, the Hon- 
orable James B. Urr, and I were guests at 
the Utt family reunion in Carroll County, 
Va. The reunion was held at Glades- 
boro Lutheran Church near Fancy Gap, 
Va., in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The occasion was one of wonder- 
ful fellowship and we enjoyed a fine pic- 
nic dinner and were privileged to hear 
a comforting sermon, delivered by the 
Rev. A. F. Tobler. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include 
the following text of Mr. Tobler’s ser- 
mon: 

THE STORMS or Lire 

Jesus spake unto them saying: Be of good 
cheer; it is I; be not afraid—Mathhew 
14: 27. 8 

Were you ever in a storm? The disciples 
of Jesus were once in a storm. The ship 
was in the midst of the sea of Galilee tossed 
by the waves—for the wind was contrary. 
Their Master had just miraculously fed 5,000 
hungry souls on five loaves and two fishes. 
The people were astonished at the miracle. 
They would have made Him King then and 
there by force—but He slipped away up into 
the hills to pray. He wanted to be alone. 
His throne was not of this world. He had 
come to reign in the hearts of men—"to seek 
and to save the lost” to redeem a world lost 
in sin. He said to His disciples— Take the 
boat and cross over to the other side, while 
I send the multitudes away.” 

No doubt His disciples were reluctant to 
leave Him alone. It looked like being dis- 
loyal to Him. It seemed like deserting Him. 
But He had urged them to go—they must 
obey. Hath not God said: “Behold to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams?” “Obey My voice and ye 
shall be My people, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey.” So His disciples obeyed. 

The evening on which His disciples set 
sail no doubt was fair and lovely. They an- 
ticipated a pleasant voyage across the sea of 
Galilee. But lo, they encountered a vio- 
lent storm instead. The boat was buffeted 
and tossed for the wind was adverse. 

Is that not a picture of life? All life is 
like that—storm after storm arises. 

How often God's children run into storms 
when only calm weather is anticipated. 
How often the brightest beginning ends in 
gloom. How often the finest day is followed 
by storms. How often the morning sun is 
blacked out by storms by noonday. How 
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often our dearest treasures are snatched 


away without warning—and our fairest hopes 
blighted and instead of mirth there is 


mourning. 

But do not sailors expect to encounter 
storms at sea? Do they not carry life pre- 
servers and life boats? 

How foolish it would be to put to sea and 
not to be prepared for gales and storms and 
contrary winds. Life is not all sunshine; 
storms arise. 

And so on this day—suddenly the songs of 
the sailors cease. The favorable breeze be- 
comes a mighty wind. The calm sea rolls 
and writhes—it becomes a thing of fury, The 
sailors are alarmed. The ship is being tossed 
—the disciples struggle and toil against the 
angry wind and waves. Their lives are in 


danger. It is dark. It is night. Their 
Master is away. They are alone. They seem 
so helpless. 


Is this not a fit representation of our life? 
Contrary winds, darkness, perils, storms. 
And oftimes even Jesus our refuge and 
strength seems far away—just when we need 
Him most. 

How stormy life is. These stormy gales 
and winds of life come to all of us. Bitter 
disappointments. Grievious losses. Per- 
plexing cares. Anxious apprehensions. 
Pinching poverty. Temptations. Cutting 
words. Painful diseases, Darkness. Death. 
O what black clouds arise. What whirlwinds 
of storms. How tempest tossed we are. 

Are not tests and trials like storms to be 
expected? If the disciples of Jesus escaped 
not but were storm tossed—shall we escape? 
Are we better than they? “Are there no foes 
for me to face, must I not stem the flood?” 

From His place of prayer on the mountain 
side, through the darkness of the night Jesus 
was keeping watch. His disciples might 
think He was far away, yet He was near. 

His disciples must have looked out across 
those wind-swept waves toward the hills 
from whence must come their help, still 
hoping that somehow Jesus would come to 
their ald. It is always darker just before 
the dawn. Truly, this was a dark hour for 
the disciples. They needed Jesus so much, 
death was so near, they could almost touch 
it. They were so afraid. Then just when 
they needed Him most, Jesus came to their 
rescue. He came walking on the angry 
waves, They saw Him, but they thought it 
was ghost—they were now alarmed more 
than ever. 

But above the wind and the raging sea 
they hear a voice. It is the voice of Jesus. 
Across the waves He calls: Be of good 
cheer, it is I, be not afraid.” What com- 
forting words. 

So in our trials, tests and troubles—in 
our sorrows and disappointments we need 
to remember that Jesus is always near. He 
has promised, “Lo I am with you alway.” 
In every calamity we are not alone. He 
speaks to us just as truly as He spoke to 
His disciples long ago. Across the ages His 
Word comes to us: “Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” “It is 
I,” involves everything. 

To His disciples His volce was a familiar 
voice. They had heard it often. It was 
a voice of authority, of sympathy, of love, 
of comfort and security. It was the voice 
of power. All power is His. He held heaven 
and earth in His hand. They heard His 
voice and obeyed His will. 

Not only was He able to calm the raging 
sea and the advance wind—but He was 
able to calm the troubled spirit of His be- 
loved disciples. 

The disciples recognized His voice. And 
when the waves and the wind grew calm 
they were ready to cry out: “Of a truth 
Thou art the Son of God. 

So with us, we must recognize His voice 
as He speaks to us through His word and 
through His church. We must confess our 
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accept Him as our divine saviour 
He is the way, the truth and 


We, too, need to remember that no soul 
ever came to Jesus for help and went empty 
away. In these turbulant days, in these 
stormy times in which we live—when so 
many dangers threaten us from every angle 
of life, we, too, need to Hear and Heed the 
Voice of Jesus. It is only when Jesus is 
with us that we feel perfectly safe—only 
then are we safe. 

God does not tempt us—but He does test 
us to try our faith—to test our loyalty and 
our love. 

The Apostle Paul says: “We are to glory 
in tribulation, Knowing that tribulation, 
worketh patience, patience experience, ex- 
perience hope, hope maketh not afraid or 
ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is 
given us.” 

Jesus was tested and tried. He knows all 
about us. He knows how frail we are. He 
knows there are adverse winds and that 
storm clouds arise. 

He faced the storm. He was hungry and 
weary. He was despised and rejected. He 
was deserted, denied, betrayed and cruci- 
fied. The wind never blew so hard as that 
dark night in Gethsemane, when He sweated 
great drops of blood in agony. No night 
was ever so dark. No load so heavy-—never 
was agony so great as on that Good Friday 
when Jesus died on the cross, to pay the debt 
for the sins of the world, to pay the debt 
for you, for me. 

Yet as he faced the cross only a few hours 
before His crucifixion, with a shout of tri- 
umph He was able to say to His disciples: 
“In this world ye shall have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” 

We, too, can overcome the world, and sin 
with all its trials and troubles and tribula- 
tions through Christ Jesus and only through 
Him can we win the victory. 

No matter how dark the night or how 
great the loss, or how heavy the load, or how 
contrary the wind, or how severe the test— 
remember that Jesus is always near—ready, 
willing, and able to save to the uttermost. 
Remember that His grace is sufficient for 
every human need, 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in His excellent word. 

What more can He say, than to you He hath 


said, 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 


Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past.” 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure to join in the tribute to a 
great Congressman, EUGENE J. KEOGH, on 
his birthday and his 25th anniversary of 
dedicated service to his country. 
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Gene Kron has an enviable record 
and has been and is an inspiration to 
Me, a new Member of the House. It is 
my privilege to represent a district which 
many years ago was also represented by 
my distinguished colleague. To this day 
fine words of praise are echoed by many 
of my constituents for the great services 
Tendered by him. 

To you, GENE, go my very best wishes 
for continued good health, happiness, 
and many more years of service to your 
district, State, and Nation. 


Dr. Wangensteen’s Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great medical men of the world 
today is Dr. Owen H. Wangensteen, pro- 
fessor and chairman of the Department 
of Surgery at the University of Minne- 
Sota School of Medicine. His contribu- 
tions to medical science are well de- 
scribed in the following article from the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
Ciation of August 26, 1961: 

Dr. WANGENSTEEN’S CONTRIBUTION 
(By Leonard W. Larson, M.D., 
Bismarck, N. Dak.) 

The honor roll of doctors in medical scl- 
ence and research, who have received the Pas- 
Sano Foundation Award since 1945, represents 
16 outstanding careers which have been of 
immeasurable value to humanity. As further 
evidence of the distinction of their develop- 
ments and discoveries, five winners also have 
received the Nobel Prize. Each new name 
Added to this honor roll gives recognition 
and appreciation to another of those individ- 
uals who can, through his own ability, spirit, 
and vision, pass on to others the knowledge 
and inspiration needed to help solve our 
Present-day problems, and hasten the prom- 
ise of tomorrow. 

Such a man is Dr. Owen H. Wangensteen, 
Professor and chairman of the Department 
of Surgery at the University of Minnesota 
School of Medicine. I consider it a privilege 
to add his name to the honor roll as the 17th 
Tecipient of the Passano Award for his many 
Contributions to surgical techniques and 
Postoperative care of the patient. Perhaps 
his finest contribution to medicine, however, 
is the number of exceptional proteges he has 
Prepared to occupy positions of honor, and 
to make their own impressive contributions. 
But Dr. Wangensteen's own words best ex- 
Press what I consider to be his most out- 
Standing contribution to medicine. He said, 
‘In the final analysis, the only real gift in 
life is a part of oneself.” 

For over 30 years, Dr. Wangensteen has 
been giving the gift of a generous part of 
himself to medicine, reluctantly at first be- 
Cause he did not want to be a doctor; he 
Wanted to be a farmer. But his reluctance, 
Which I suspect was really only Norwegian 
Persistence—sometimes known as Scandi- 
Navian stubbornness—was aimed at the 
Norwegian persistence of his father who 
kept after him to enter medicine. They saw 
eye to eye finally, and tonight we are honor! 
ing both the cbility of one Wangensteen, 
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and the judgment of another for a lifetime 
dedication to what the doctor modestly 
terms, “only extending our knowledge a little 
bit.“ But, remember, a key is a small item, 
yet it has opened doors leading to vast 
treasure. 

In addition to his father’s insistence, there 


on veterinary problems. He unsuc- 
28 tried a mechanical device. Finally, 
he found that his hand was the best instru- 
ment to deliver pigs. His father was im- 
and pleased. The other occurrence 
involved hauling manure every day for about 
3 weeks during a summer hot spell. Any- 
thing, he became convinced, would be bet- 
than that. 

es Wangensteen’s gift of himself to medi- 
cine comes to us in many forms. His con- 
tribution to growing excellence in medical 


research. This 


stand and stick to it.’ He also says, “Suc- 
cess in any endeavor, each of us comes to 


en of a lifetime. It is a 
know, is an enterprise bility.” 


Mary Markle scholarship. Many former 
romeo residents now occupy key posts 
in teaching hospitals throughout the coun- 


Fe most celebrated reward of Dr. Wan- 
gensteen x stick-to-it-iveness is the recent 
pioneering efforts in surgery. 
Former Resident Dr. Clarence Dennis origi- 
nated one of the early pump oxygenators. 
Dr. F. John Lewis, now of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was the first to employ hypothermia 
successfully in open-heart surgery. Dr. C. 
Walton Lillehel was among the first to per- 
form open-heart OPERE 3 
b pump 
Sa A Be. Richard DeWall, chief 
dent on Dr. W s service. 
3 Wangensteen himself has devised sur- 
gleal procedures which are credited with 
playing an important role in reducing op- 
erative mortality in many kinds of abdomi- 
nal surgery. His procedures in carcer sur- 
gery have made it possible to salvage 10 per- 
cent of otherwise hopeless gastric cancer 
patients, and 25 percent in cases of ad- 
yanced cancers of the colon. His most recent 
innovation is the use of hypothermia to 
control severe gastric 8 which nas 
made surgery feasible, or some cases - 
3 unnecessary, for patients with severely 
orrhagic duodenal ulcers. 

2 —. ot myself and the American 
Medical Association, I say that again you 
have chosen wisely in honoring a truly out- 
standing man. Over a year ago, Dr. Wangen- 
steen said about one of his friends: “We 
need his example far more than he needs our 
praise.” Tonight, I give the doctor back 
his own words. We need his example as we 
need his Influence to continue the advance 
of medical knowledge through the chain re- 
action of learning, and of medical practice 
through the strength of dedication. 
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Some Catholic Opinion on Disarmament— 
III ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article gives an indication 
of the solid feeling that many American 
Catholics have for disarmament. Mr. 
Donald McDonald’s thoughtful piece, 
which appeared in the Pittsburgh Cath- 
olic of August 24, is not only a cogently 
written argument, but an index of the 
broad support this legislation has. I 
hope that other Members may be as 
favorably impressed by it as I was: 
[From the Pittsburgh Catholic, Aug. 24, 1961] 

U.S. DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
(By Donald McDonald) 

It may seem incredible, but it has taken 
our country 16 years—from the dropping of 
the first atomic bomb until now—to create 
a special, permanent agency for disarma- 
ment, thereby serving notice on the world 
that we propose to make a sustained, or- 
ganized and systematic effort leading to 
eventual universal disarmament. 

The agency has not yet been established. 
But the necessary legislation has been intro- 
duced by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Min- 
nmesota, and Representative Tuomas E. MOR- 
GAN, of Pennsylvania. It has bipartisan sup- 
port and seems assured of passage if the 
House can make room for it in the crowded, 
closing weeks of this session of 

For 16 years the disarmament problem has 
been treated by both the Truman and Elsen- 
hower administrations in a spasmodic, hap- 
hazard manner. It has at times been over- 
simplified, at other times distorted (e.g., cer- 
tain propagandists have persistently deceived 
the American people by pretending that all 
American advocates of disarmament favor 
unilateral disarmament by the United States 
which would indeed, if true, be a foolish 
and dangerous position.) 

At one time, Mr. Eisenhower (or was it 
Sherman Adams?) found a little office in the 
White House for Harold Stassen and in- 
stalled him as the Nation’s disarmament ex- 
pert. But when Mr. Stassen began delving 
into some of the ramifications of disarma- 
ment and began seriously negotiating with 
Russia, Britain, and France in London, his 
job and his office were dissolved. 

This is not, mind you, a matter of the dis- 
armament sincerity of Mr. Eisenhower or the 
late John Foster Dulles, or of Mr. Truman 
who accomplished little more. 

The deficiency, I think, has not been one 
of sincerity, but rather of imagination and 
intellectual power, together with conviction 
and confidence that what must be done—t.e., 
universal disarmament and the establishing 
of world peace and world order—can be done. 

All of these qualities of mind and heart 
must be present in any President and his 
administration if they are to overcome the 
inherent difficulty in disarmament—that is, 
the formidable psychological task of mount- 
ing and sustaining total disarmament effort 
at the same time that the Nation must be 
totally committed, for sheer survival reasons, 
to an all-out armament program. 

What a nation can accomplish in disarm- 
ament planning and negotiating is related, 
of course, to the climate of public opinion in 
the country. But the government itself can 
influence that public opinion, for or against 
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disarmament, by what it says, how it acts, 
how much official concern it shows for the 


US. Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security is merely the 
latest move in the international propaganda 
game, if it is to be staffed by people with 
anything less than total conviction about 
the urgency of universal disarmament, and 
if it is to be by Government offi- 
cials who have for years dismissed disarma- 
ment as the dream of naive idealists, then 
we shall be no closer to realistic disarmament 
than we have been since 1945. And we shall 
leave public opinion both cold and unin- 
formed about the possibilities and the 
urgency of disarmament. 

I bring up these hypotheses not because 
I think they correspond to present reality 
but because they reflect some of the inhibit- 
ing conditions that surrounded our disarm- 
ament efforts in the past. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s statement 
on the agency to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee encourages hope that at 
last the United States is going to take more 
than a stop-and-go interest in the No. 1 
problem in the world today. 

He avoided (properly, perhaps, in that 
context) the matter of whether universal 
disarmament can be negotiated and enforced 
outside a worldwide legal and juridical struc- 
ture. 

But Mr. Rusk is aware of the seeming 

ox and internal conflict of working 
simultaneously for disarmament and arma- 
ment, Aside from the political and ideo- 
logical conflicts in the world, he said, “the 
arms race itself creates an element of insta- 
bility and insecurity.” 

“We cannot,” he said, “let the recurrence 
of political and military crisis prevent us 
from addressing ourselves to the kind of 
world we hope to see.” 

Our disarmament agency can be immense- 
ly useful on the technical level alone—for 
there is a vast amount of scientific, military, 
political, and economic matter that must be 
absorbed, sifted, correlated, and passed slong 
to Mr. Kennedy and Mr, Rusk. 

But were the President and the Secretary 
to limit the agency’s usefulness to the tech- 
nical, they would limit disarmament itself, 
and limited disarmament, like limited war, 
is a snare and a delusion, We have grounds, 
I think, to hope that this will not be the 
fate of our first permanent governmental 
agency for disarmament, world peace, and 
security. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws oF THE UnTrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 
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1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive Issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recor is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
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substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Why Hush-Hush About the Communist 
Conspiracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
there is growing concern among red- 
blooded Americans over our soft pedal- 
ling, hush-hush attitude toward the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. 

chevy talks big. He does not muz- 
zle his military men when it comes to 
running down imperialistic Americans. 

Traveling American newsmen are ap- 
parently finding this concern reflected 
abroad. Constantine Brown, writing 
from Rome, says Europeans are finding it 
difficult to understand why our generals 
in Germany can no longer indoctrinate 
their troops against communism. 

Mr. Brown’s column follows: 

Way TALK or Enemy So Sorriy?—Sorr- 
PEDALING OF FREE WORLD- MESSAGE SEEN 
IN BROADCASTS To CAPTIVE PEOPLES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome, Iraty—The dullness of Voice of 
America broadcasts is surpassed only by the 
dreariness of the propaganda radio behind 
the Iron Curtain. While the Ed Murrow 
Organization spreads the American story to 
various countries by treatthg them to tape 
recordings containing dull generalities about 
freedom and the nobility of man (mostly 
from such men as Senators HUMPHREY and 

GHT), the Reds are equally boring 
with their denunciations of “warmongering 

Americans.“ 

Obviously, attacks against the Red oli- 
garchy are not considered conductive to 
Peace in our time or the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. 
Hence, speeches or statements by “reaction- 
ary” Americans, such as Senators BRIDGES, 
GOLDWATER, THURMOND, Dopp, and LONG, 
must be taboo. This, at least, is this report- 
er's conclusion after having heard a whole 
month of Voice of America broadcasts while 
in Germany and Switzerland recently. 
There are the inevitable gentle slaps at the 
Soviets by some of the Voice of America edi- 
torialists. But they carry nowhere near the 
Weight which the above mentioned Senators 
carry. 


Foreigners, and particularly Germans, lis- 
ten with genuine interest to what America 
has to say—particularly those in the legisla- 
tive branch of Government, They follow 
with an interest akin to anxiety the dis- 
Patches from Washington. 

I found no German, or for that matter 
any other European, who doubts the sin- 
cerity of President Kennedy's line of stern- 
ness toward Moscow. But equally, I found 
nobody who does not ask, “How can we rec- 
oncile what your President tells us with 
what his own important party leaders and 
specially the chairman of the most impor- 
tant Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT, says in public, on the floor of the 
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Senate and in radio and television inter- 
views?“ 

The suspicions of what may be termed a 
schizophrenic foreign policy started some 
time ago when Senator MANSFIELD, the ma- 
jority leader, and later Senator FULBRIGHT 
urged negotiations on Berlin after Mr. Ken- 
nedy had taken a formally strong stand on 
that very matter. 

And I found many Germans in responsible 
positions both in the government and news- 
paper profession, who wondered why Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Senate’s 
most important committee, had used his 
power and taken the initiative in demand- 
ing that the Defense Department muzzle the 
generals and admirals who were denouncing 
the Soviet regime and communism, I noted 
raised eyebrows on this subject, even among 
some Frenchmen who believe as firmly as we 
do in the civilian control of the military. 

The order was directed at men who may 
have the responsibility to lead their men in 
battle against the enemy. They were not 
guilty of any political activity; they were 
merely preparing their men for a tragic 
eventuality when they would be asked to 

their lives. 
——— I add that while listening 
to a Frankfurt military station broadcast of 
a blow-by-blow description of war games I 
found the commentator describing the oper- 
ation of an advanced unit never said “we 
are now attacking the enemy.” ‘The word 
“enemy” was replaced by the obviously diplo- 
tic expression “aggressor.” 

15 is Almeult for the hardbitten European 
military to understand why the generals can 
no longer indoctrinate their troops against 
the Communists who have been, in fact, de- 
clared enemies by Commander in Chief Ken- 
nedy himself. Before the last war the 
French and British also neglected to indoc- 
trinate their forces. The result was disas- 
trous for the French, at least. Their men 
believed they were fighting to save Poland. 
Their spirit was not in it and they fought 
badly. Not until they went down in defeat 
and General De Gaulle began his national 
movement from England did the new French 
forces realize that they were fighting for the 
survival of France as a free nation. 

Are we going to allow our defense forces 
to believe they may be fighting to save 
Berlin for Germany? That deduction is im- 
plied if the full truth of the Communist 
worldwide conspiracy is not brought with 
full force to the attention of the men in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Or are there two 
policies in the United States? That of the 
Chief Executive, strongly backed by the 
American people, and the other by a few in- 
fluential Members of Congress and certain 
invisible men in the administration? This 
question was asked of this reporter by many 
substantial men all over Europe who, by vir- 
tue of their positions, have wide knowledge 
about our official commitments. 

There is an inclination on the part of 
questioners to believe that the appeasers are 
still firmly in the saddle. How else, they ask, 
could it be explained that at the time Mr. 
Kennedy made his first two statements re- 
garding our policy toward the Kremlin Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT came out flatly urging nego- 
tlations. = 

Strangely enough, we are now on the road 
to negotiating what used to be described as 
nonnegotiable. It is obvious, say those who 
have closely followed developments in the 
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tronic and Mechanical Sound Reporting 
in District of Columbia Courts and 
Tribunals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
court reporter has been the silent but 
indispensable man in legal proceedings 
for centuries. Without any fuss and 
certainly without any fanfare, he has 
performed a difficult and demanding job 
with skill and precision. His profession 
is a specialized one. However, in this 
age of automation with its increasing 
emphasis on machines and not men has 
raised the possibility as to the use of 
electronic sound recording devices in the 
courts, 

Mr. President, this is a technical sub- 
ject which has been analyzed thoroughly 
by technicians, that is, a joint committee 
of judges and members of the District of 
Columbia bar. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that the report of the 
joint committee be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLumpia Crecurr, May 11, 1961—Rzprort 
OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF JUDGES AND 
MEMBERS OF THE Bar To STUDY, CONSIDER, 
AND TEST THE USE OF ELECTRONIC AND ME- 
CHANICAL SOUND REPORTING OF PROCEEDINGS 
BEFORE THE COURTS AND TRIBUNALS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

(By Charles F. McLaughlin, U.S. district 

court, chairman) 

Pursuant to the resolution adopted at the 
1959 Judicial Conference of the District of 
Columbia, which called for the appointment 
of a committee of judges and lawyers to 
“study, consider, and test the use of elec- 
tronic and mechanical sound reporting 
equipment for verbatim reporting of the 
proceedings before the courts and tribunals” 
of the District of Columbia and which re- 
quired that “the results of any such testing 
be compared for accuracy, speed, economy, 
and feasibility with the present system of 
verbatim reporting,” the chief judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, on December 8, 1959, ap- 
pointed the following committee: 

Circuit judge, Warren E. Burger; district 
judge, Charles F, McLaughlin; Joseph D, 
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Bulman, Esq., Paul R. Connolly, Esq. J. 
Harry Welch, Esq., and Edward P. Troxell, 
Esq. Judge McLaughlin was appointed chair- 
man. 

This committee met several times to dis- 
cuss plans for a simple method of testing. 
Because the electronic equipment was not 
readily available and required extensive in- 
stallation, it was not possible to complete a 
thorough testing before the 1960 judicial 
conference. Accordingly, an interim report 
of the activities of this committee was sub- 
mitted to the 1960 judicial conference and 
the committee was authorized to proceed to 
the completion of its work. 

Through the cooperation of Hon. Warren 
Olney III, director, Administrative Office of 
the US. Courts, John E. Alrhart, assistant 
director, and William R. Sweeney, vice presi- 
dent, Soundscriber Engineering Corp., North 
Haven, Conn., two Soundscriber electronic 
tape recording devices were obtained. 

Thereupon the committee recommended to 
the district court that a comprehensive sys- 
tem of testing the recording of court pro- 
ceedings by use of the Soundscriber be 
adopted in the district court. The chairman 
of this committee placed the following mo- 
tion before the Judges of the district court 
in executive session at a meeting of May 10, 
1960: 

“Moved, that the judges of this court re- 
spectively in the order of precedence, install 
a soundscriber in their courtroom and that 
each judge study, consider, and test the use 
thereof for a period of 3 weeks; that such 
testing be in addition to the customary 
verbatim reporting which presently takes 
place in that court and that the results of 
any such testing be conducted for (1) ac- 
curacy, (2) speed, (3) economy, and (4) 
feasibility with the present system of verba- 
tim reporting; and it is further 

“Moved, that each judge thereafter return 
to the chief judge a written report of the 
results of said testing and of said com- 
parisons.” 

The motion was adopted. Thereafter, as 
soon as the business of the court permitted, 
engineers of Soundscriber commenced in- 
stalling the two available machines in the 
courtroom of the various judges of the dis- 
trict court on a 3-week basis. 

Following the conclusion of the test of the 
machine in his courtroom, each individual 
judge submitted to the chairman of this 
committee a written report. 

This committee has met on several occa- 
sions to study these reports and to listen 
to individual comments of the members of 
the committee. As a consequence, the com- 
mittee can now report upon the results of 
this extensive testing. 

From the comprehensive experience gained 
from the actual use of the Soundscriber 
equipment, which this committee found to be 
the most advanced and suitable avail- 
able, the committee feels and therefore rec- 
ommends that such equipment, at present, 
is not an adaptable or feasible substitute for 
the present system of verbatim reporting of 
proceedings In the US. district court by 
skilled individual court reporters. 

The machine possesses too great a sen- 
sitivity in that it records not only the 
spoken word but coughing, footsteps, rustl- 
ing of paper, and other extraneous noises. 
Yet its sensitivity is limited by the place- 
ment of microphones. Speech which takes 
place beyond the perimeter of sensitivity 
of the microphones is inaudible. In other 
instances involving proceedings with mul- 
tiple parties or multiple counsel, it is difi- 
cult to distinguish from one sound tape 
precisely what has occurred. The machine, 
therefore, lacks the very important human 
function of discriminating intelligently as 
to what has transpired. 

Again this lack of discrimination does 
not particularly recommend the machine for 
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use in instances where the court has occa- 
sion to refer back to prior testimony, com- 
ments or proceedings. Perhaps this is largely 
the result of a deficiency in the method of 
operation of the machine employed during 
the test period. In every instance the 
machine was operated by the courtroom 
clerk. The other duties imposed upon wa 
person prevent him from main 

careful watch on the operation of the 
machine and from keeping an accurate log 
of the many signal points in a day’s pro- 
ceeding. 

Therefore, should this machine be used for 
the verbatim reporting of court proceedings, 
it would have to be manned exclusively by 
an individual whose duty it was to maintain 
a watch over the equipment and to keep 
a full and complete log of the various salient 
points in court proceedings or in the course 
of testimony. Thus no substantial economy 
would be realized by a reduction in court 
personnel. A human reporter would still be 
required to operate the machine. 

Although it is suggested that a transcript 
could be quickly provided from a magnetic 
tape, the necessity for such an immediate 
transcript is the exception in the district 
court, and in any event there is no substan- 
tial difference between the speed which 
could be obtained in this manner as com- 
pared to the use of successive court report- 
ers. 

Where the machine was used in courts 
having a great variety of business before it, 
such as the assignment court and short 
motions, where there are unavoidable inter- 
ruptions and consideration of matters piece- 
meal, the use of the Soundscriber is com- 
pletely impractical because of its lack of 
flexibility and again its lack of discrimi- 
nation. 

This same lack of flexibility and discrimi- 
nation in the machine would require, in 
order to obtain a suitable transcript, an 
adaption of courtroom practices and tech- 
niques to the requirements of the machine. 
Even if this was a desirable result, a con- 
siderable period of time would be required 
to educate both judges and lawyers to this 
new technique. All remarks would have to 
be made directly to the microphones. The 
sensitivity of the microphones would have 
to be variable and directional so as not to 
eavesdrop on either counsel or court. Bench 
conferences would probably have to be dis- 
pensed with and, in all, a new, rigidly 
ordered trial would have to be decreed. The 
committee feels that this imposes too rigor- 
ous a burden upon the participants in a 
Judicial proceeding and sacrifices the spon- 
taneity of trial and the necessary indulgence 
to individualism to a technique for obtain- 
ing a precisely accurate transcript. The 
transcript is largely useful only on appeal. 
Since cases are not usually tried in order to 
be appealed, the necessary revision in trial 
techniques would seem to be losing sight of 
first purposes. 

The lawyers and judges comprising this 
committee are generally satisfied, on the 
basis of their own experience, with the pres- 
sent transcripts that are available from 
court reporters. It would seem desirabie 
however for the district court to establish 
certain minimal standards of excellence for 
court reporters in order to avoid hiring the 
incompetent. Although this has been such 
a rare Occurrence that no substantial prob- 
lem is posed by the threat, yet such stand- 
ards should be imposed. One of the criteria 
adopted should certainly involve a require- 
ment that the reporter's work product be 
readable by other reporters on the Court's 
staff. In this manner, the inability to pro- 
cure a transcript by reason of the death, 
illness or removal of a reporter will be 
avoided. 

Accordingly, although the committee rec- 
ognizes certain possible future advantages 
in the use of electronic equipment for 
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verbatim reporting of trials and proceedings 
in the courts of this jurisdiction, the com- 
mittee does not feel that the art of elec- 
tronic reporting has yet reached such a 
suitable level that it is a proper substitute 
for the present system. This is not to say 
that the committee has adopted a position 
of fixed opposition to the adoption of an 
electronic reporting system at some future 
date. The development and improvement 
of methods, means and techniques for the 
utilization of electronic facilities and devices 
is proceeding at a rapid pace. The commit- 
tee has taken notice of this scientific fact. 
The present impediments which we have 
observed to the current use of electronic 
reporting may in the not too distant future 
be reduced or completely overcome. The 
committee is of the opinion that the pros- 
pects for suitable development of electronic 
reporting are such that the developers 
should be encouraged in their work by offer- 
ing to cooperate with them in the way of 
providing additional testing, constructive 
criticism and advice. However, for the pres- 
ent the committee must recommend reten- 
tion of the present system of verbatim 
reporting. 


Robert Ellsworth Gross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a tribute to Robert Ellsworth Gross, in- 
dustrialist, philanthropist, and patriot. 

Robert Gross, born in Roxbury, Mass., 
graduate of Harvard, died Saturday at a 
hospital in Los Angeles. 

In 1932 Robert Gross, his brother, 
Courtland, and a group of associates 
bought the bankrupt Loughead Aircraft 
Co. for $40,000. Today Lockheed, as it 
is now known, employs 66,000 people 
and has a net worth of $548 million, all 
in 27 years. It manufactures airplanes, 
ships, electronics, and does research and 
development in these and allied scientific 
fields. 

Robert Gross, who was chairman of 
the board since 1934, was president from 
1934 until 1956, when he was succeeded 
by his brother, Courtland. 

We knew Bob Gross as a fine citizen, 
an able executive, a church leader, and 
genuine friend. He was known for his 
extreme fairness to- employees, his ap- 
preciation of the worth of others, his in- 
defatigible energy, his great modesty, his 
spirit of team play. He was truly an 
enlightened employer. 

Extremely conscious at all times of his 
responsibility to his community, his 
State, and his country, he spared no ef- 
fort in doing his duty, as he saw it. 

Burbank, Los Angeles City and County, 
the State, and Nation have lost a great 
citizen and many hundreds have lost a 
true friend. 

His memory, however, will prove an 
inspiration to many thousands. 

Today, memorial services will be held 
in St. Alban’s Church in Westwood, 
Calif., in final tribute to a distinguished 
American. 
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West Virginia Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency Continues To Hold Top Rank- 
ing in Proportion of Population Reha- 
bilitated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, sta- 
tistics compiled by the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare reveal 
that the vocational rehabilitation agency 
of the State of West Virginia continues 
to rank first in the Nation in the pro- 
Portion of population rehabilitated to 
Productive and satisfying life. 

This fact was officially recognized ina 
telegram sent August 30, 1961, by Di- 
rector Mary E. Switzer of the HEW Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation to Gov. W. 
W. Barron of West Virginia. 

Veteran Director F. Ray Power of the 
vocational rehabilitation agency in our 
State has had associated with him an 
efficient staff and they have worked ad- 
mirably together in the building of an 
Outstanding program and an effective 
organization. They are to be congratu- 
lated on their achievements and West 
Virginians in substantial numbers join 
me, I am sure, in appropriately recog- 
nizing the fact that the program fash- 
ioned and administered by Director Pow- 
er and his staff throughout the State 
has been a most purposeful and useful 
one which has brought neal benefits to 
& substantial number of individuals who 
have been vocationally rehabilitated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the telegram sent by Di- 
rector Switzer to Governor Barron. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., August 30, 1961. 
Hon. W. W. BARRON, 
Governor of West Virginia, 
State Capitol Building, 
Charieston, W, Va.: 

It is with greatest pleasure that I inform 
you that your vocational rehabilitation 
agency again has ranked first in the Nation 
in the proportion of its population rehabili- 
tated during the past fiscal year to produc- 
tive and satisfying life. West Virginia helped 
188 disabled people in each 100,000 of pop- 
ulation to achieve rehabilitation. This is 
the highest mark ever set by a State and is 
almost 4 times as great as the national 
average of 51 per 100,000 of population. The 
closest competitor among the States re- 
habilitated 152 per 100,000 of population. 
Not only did West Virginia lead in per capita 
rehabilitations but ranked fourth among all 
States in the absolute number of rehabili- 
tations behind only such populous States as 
New York, Pennsylyania, and Georgia, I ex- 
tend my congratulations to you and your 
legislature for your wise recognition of the 
value of vocational rehabilitation and your 
Support of the program. I include congrat- 
ulations to your director of vocational rę- 
habilitation, F. Ray Power and the members 
of the extremely dedicated and efficient staff 
that he has assembled in all parts of the 
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State. Their work has been truly outstand- 
ing and it is all the more notable because 
of the economic and employment difficulties 
which have beset your State along with many 
other parts of the Nation. 
Mary E. SWITZER, 
Director, Office òf Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


Salute by New Haven Register to Judge 
Robert P. Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. BUSH, Mr. President, a great 
citizen of Connecticut is Federal District 
Judge Robert P. Anderson. Recently 
he had the heavy responsibility of 
naming the trustees for the New Haven 
Railroad, which went into bankruptcy. 
Judge Anderson conducted his own in- 
vestigation and appraisal to decide who 
would be the best men to serve as trus- 
tees of the railroad. He withstood heavy 
pressure from the Kennedy administra- 
tion to make a political appointment of 
the trusteeship. This he refused to do. 

The New Haven Register has paid 
tribute to Judge Anderson in an editorial 
entitled “Our August Salute to Judge 
Robert P. Anderson,” published in the 
issue of August 31, 1961. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Our AUGUST SALUTE TO JUDGE ROBERT P. 
ANDERSON 

If the rest of the Nation were to pick 
a man of the month for New Haven, the 
current choice would probably be Judge Rob- 
ert P. Anderson of the U.S. district court 
here. To Judge Anderson has fallen the task 
of launching the reorganization of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. And 
the judge's conduct of this difficult task 
has prompted commendatory comment 
wherever people are concerned not only 
about the New Haven but wherever they are 
concerned for the health of all railroads. 

The course of justice is not easily defined 
in a matter so immeasurably tangled as the 
final bankruptcy of a railroad. 

The jurist who must lead the way, by all 
manner of steppingstones, to a new pattern 
of financial sensibility is called upon to 
consider the interests of the railroad’s Own- 
ers, of its operators (who are not always 
quite the same as its owners), of the re- 
gional public which is served by the carrier's 
lines, and—beyond that—of the national 
good. There are management pressures, and 
union pressures, and public pressures and 
political pressures at work in such a situ- 
ation—and while they may not be instantly 
or directly felt by a judge clothed in the 
dignity and authority of the U.S. court, they 
are there and they must eventually be faced 
in one way or another. 

Judge Anderson has successfully weath- 
ered the task of selecting the trustees who 
will run the railroad as an ultimate arm of 
his court. And in doing so he firmly by- 

ed the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Kennedy adminis- 
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tration for the sole trustee, ignored the $45 
million owed the Federal Government 
which might in some eyes have justified a 
Federal voice in the trustee selection, re- 
jected a trustee- candidate because his 
“whole life and career are identified with 
political activity," and turned for his 
managerial know-how to a team of estab- 
lished railroad technicians. 

Since then the judge has emphasized that 
George Alpert will have a voice in, but no 
control of, whatever reorganization plan 
evolves for the railroad. And most recently 
he moved to restore suspended pension 
payments to past New Haven presidents 
while questioning the wisdom of such high 
spending in some cases. 

Judge Anderson, in simplest terms, has 
displayed complete independence of view- 
point and of action in the crucial attack 
which he is mounting against the New 
Haven Railroad's problems. He would, of 
course, be the first to see in this nothing 
beyond the judicial duty demanded of a 
man in his position. But in his clear and 
determined application of the law to the 
railroad mess he has provided the public 
with a fine demonstration of the law, and 
the bench, at work on a problem of the 
public interest, 

Only the first of the knots in this Gordian 
tangle have been cleared—and months and 
years of deliberation on this railroad issue 
may face Judge Anderson. But his efforts 
to date have been both illuminating and 
constructive—and surely no man in this 
community more deserves a public salute 
at the end of a busy August. 


Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Bill, 1962 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9033) making 
appropriations for foreign assistance and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1962, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the 7th year it has been my privilege 
and responsibility to report the mutual 
security bill for your consideration. 

Without a doubt, this is the most con- 
troversial, complicated, complex money 
bill that you are called upon to consider. 
During the 7 years in which it has been 
my responsibility to conduct investiga- 
tions, hold lengthy hearings, travel hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles inspecting 
projects and endeavoring to write a fair 
bill, I have yet to satisfy either side, the 
opponents or proponents.of this legisla- 
tion. It is too much for many and too 
little for others. But I hasten to assure 
you that each and every year the Com- 
mittee has recommended funds in excess 
of the actual needs. 

As we come to you today, asking you 
to support the recommendations of the 
subcommittee and the full committee, 
we do so assuring you that we have 
again recommended ample funds for 
every program envisioned by the admin- 
istration. Should I not indicate at this 
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point in the record that the cost of 
foreign aid since the end of World War 
II now exceeds $106 billion, and it is 
now, past, present, and planned, into 
97 of the 110 nations of the world. 
Even after reducing the President’s re- 
quests in the past 6 years in the amount 
of $414 billion we still left the program 
overfunded. 

Mr. Chairman, I can say frankly and 
factually that the committee is fully 
fortified with facts to protect its action. 
We have had to fortify ourselves with 
these facts in face of the almost unbe- 
lfevable such as, to put it mildly, pres- 
sure, promises, pleading, propaganda, 
persuasion, and political plum pulling. 

Can you imagine this, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have nothing but admiration for 
people with such enthusiasm. While I 
was reporting the bill to the full com- 
mittee, they were making telephone 
calls to get members of the full com- 
mittee to vote against the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations. And believe me 
this, the Assistant Secretary of State was 
passing letters in for distribution to the 
full committee. 

The bill before you is the committee’s 
bill. This year, as in previous years, I 
shall to some extent vacate my personal 
views and support the committee’s 
views. I do not find it too difficult to 
face up to my responsibility and present 
the bill as the committee has approved 
it, and that is, fairly and factually. On 
that basis, I ask for your sympathetic 
understanding and your unanimous sup- 
port, realizing if you will that it would 
have been impossible to have gotten this 
bill past the 12-man subcommittee and 
the 50-man full committee without be- 
ing fortified with facts. 

First. This is the largest foreign-aid 
bill that has been presented to the com- 
mittee in 7 years. Putting together all 
facets of the foreign-aid funds available 
for fiscal 1962 for expenditure and/or 
obligation, the total amounts to: 

Bill before ou $3, 555, 245, 000 
Unexpended prior years. 5,334, 134,000 
Foreign currencies applicable 1,917, 400, 000 


10, 981, 779, 000 


Now, we must take into account that 
just recently we approved $600 million 
for the Inter-American Bank. Also, the 
Export-Import Bank is authorized to 
make development loans up to $600 mil- 
lion. So that makes a grand total in the 
foreign-aid item, as such of $12,181,771,- 
000. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are fan- 
tastic and stupendous, but that is the 
way it is. 

Second. Explain public debt: Exceeds 
by $23,710,500,000 the public debts of 
all other nations of the world combined. 
So great has been our generosity and so 
great the demands for domestic and 
foreign aid this year that we have al- 
ready withdrawn from the Treasury dur- 
ing the first 1 month and 28 days of this 
fiscal year, $3 billion more than was 
withdrawn during the same period last 
year. 
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Third. Gold reserves. 

Fourth. Dollars, 

Fifth. Gold being drawn off by recipi- 
ent nations. 

Sixth. Explain in detail each item in 
the bill from the committee report. 


Gold holding of United States and rest of 
free world Dec. 31, 1960 


United Rest of free 
States 
End of calendar 1952. | $23, 252, 000, 000 x 
End of calendar 100. 17, 766,000,000 | 10, 400, 000, 000 


U.S. balance-of-payments position, 1950-60 
[In billions of dollars] 


Item 


Developinentt enn... ease asaane 


Development grunts 
Investment surveys... 
Development research... 
International organizations. 
Supporting assistance... 
Contingency fund.. 
Administrative cspeusts. 
Military assistance... 
Inter-American Hank TARIS 
International Deve lopment. Association...-...--.-.--- 


assisluunce program, 


Mr. Chairman, may I also once again 
bring to the attention of the House the 
strange occurrence of an international 
incident that happens almost every year 
at the time when we are about to pass 
the foreign aid bill. It seems almost as 
if international events conspire to occur 
at certain strategic times. If it is not a 
foreign submarine lurking in our waters, 
it is the Chinese shelling of Matsu and 
Quemoy, or our Marines landing in Leb- 
anon, or the Russian sputnik, or the 
Nixons in Latin America, Haggerty being 
attacked in Japan, Khrushchev cancel- 
ing Eisenhower's invitation to visit Rus- 
sia, Khrushchey insulting our President 
in Paris, or the U-2. Yes, and even the 
Korean war. This year it is the crisis of 
Berlin. 

Next year it will probably be some 
other crisis such as the Russians setting 
up a rocket screen at the North Pole. 
The strange incidence of these recurring 
crises is that we allow ourselves to be 
unduly influenced by them in our think- 
ing on foreign aid. These unnatural 
phenomena should not be allowed to in- 
fluence us to such an extent that we 
think that by appropriating more dollars 
we can set aside those things that worry 
us. 

In my opinion, foreign aid should not 
be a makeshift response to a sudden 
demand. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the 7th year in 
which it is my privilege to be chairman 


September 6 


US, balance-of-payments position, 1950-60— 


Continued 
[In billions of dollars] 

Year: Balance 
—— . he —1.1 
Serre ea —1.0 
CCC TT—TVT0T0T0TCT0T—B—Wi''! aga +0.5 
UN ag arn Saas . bee ean Saale E dea — 3.4 
2 en dau bartered —3.7 
TTT —3.8 


Total dollar deficit (11 years) —21. 5 
Foreign Meld short-term dollar assets 
End of calendar 1952 $10, 546, 100, 000 
21, 430, 600, 000 


10, 884, 500, 000 


Mutual security appropriation bill 
Fiscal year 1956: House bill__ $2, 701, 275, 000 
Fiscal year 1957: House bill 3, 665, 920, 000 
Fiscal year 1958: 
Fiscal year 1959: House bill 3, 078, 09 500 
Fiscal year 1960: House bill.. 3, 186, 500, 000 
Fiscal year 1961: House bill.. 3, 584, , 000 


2 $200,000,000 more or less? 


Authorization Committee Reduction 
act recommentla- below 
tions authorization 


—$175, 000, 000 


110, 000, 000 * 110,000,000 
61, 656, 000 61, 656, 000 


4,425,156, 000 | 3, 529, 156, 000 


Notge.—Pius $50,000,000 of unobligated funds and $100,000,000 of dcobligated or dereserved funds for the military 


of the Foreign Operations Appropriation 
Subcommittee. During the past 6 years 
our subcommittee members have con- 
ducted our hearings dilligently, have 
made our appraisals impartially and 
have always attempted to bring before 
the full committee and the House a rec- 
ommendation that would give the pro- 
gram an even chance of passage while 
taking cognizance of the overall de- 
mands of our national interest. Our full 
Appropriations Committee has always 
supported the totals we proposed for 
each year. 

Before laying before this House the 
1962 appropriation bill for foreign aid, I 
wish to draw the attention of the House 
once again to the stupendous totals of 
our foreign aid program; the greatest 
giveaway program of all history. In 21 
years, from 1940 through 1961, we have 
assisted 104 nations of earth to the tune 
of $131 billion. This works out at about 
$850 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States during the whole 
period. Since the end of World War II 
the total is just under $91 billion. These 
stupendous sums stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

Our American Nation seems gradually 
to have fallen into the delusion that we 
are building up a free world fortress, 
with our military aid, economic grants 
and credits. The activities of our for- 
eign aid program have become so wide- 
spread and complicated that few bureau- 
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crats administering the program have 
any comprehensive idea of all the aspects 
of our aid projects currently being car- 
ried out in 90 nations and in 30 other 
colonial territories. 

Repeatedly I have been cast in the role 
of the man who would jeopardize the 
foreign-aid program because I criticize 
the waste, the extravagance, the unnec- 
essary disbursements, the excessive 
buildup of personnel, the foolish plan- 
ning and programed needs, the uncom- 
pleted programs, the entrenched official- 
dom, as well as the perpetuation of their 
concepts. 

Once again I am being called to play 
the part of Joshua, to blow down the 
illusionary fortress of aid whereas my 
Primary function, as is the duty of our 
subcommittee, is to cut and prune this 
ever-growing foreign-aid plant of ours, 
so as to contain it, to train its branches 
aright and by this very process to insure 
that fruit will result. Sometimes our 
pruning knife may cut deep, but the pur- 
bose is to cut our wasteful growth and 
insure proper results commensurate to 
the purpose and nature of our planting. 
As any good husbandman knows, with- 
out this pruning, the best of plants runs 
wild, loses its vigor, and dies off. 
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I have been, and still am, working 
toward the goal of controlled aid; aid 
given with a purpose, controlled by dedi- 
cated administrators, and checked con- 
tinually for fulfillment of its basic pur- 
poses. This responsibility we should not 
relinquish, as we are also responsible to 
our electorate in this regard. 

I do not speak in frustration, although 
many people write to me in deep frustra- 
tion because they do not see many tangi- 
ble results from our giveaway programs. 
Many may think we have cause to be 
frustrated because of our unremitting 
efforts to keep the foreign-aid program 
within reasonable channels and not suc- 
ceeding. During the last 6 years the 
committee has cut over $4.5 billion from 
the administration requests, but each 
year new requests are put forth for more 
money and newer methods of financing; 
all this in spite of the fact that year by 
year the uncommitted total of appro- 
priated funds grows larger and larger. 
On June 30, 1961, this carryover fund 
totaled $5,443,412,000. 

Here is our proposal to the House for 
funds to be appropriated against the au- 
thorization as passed by this House: 


Item 


Authorization, | Recommended | Bill compared 
1962 


por 
Contingen ey fund —— 
Administrative expenses. 


Military assistance. — _.-.__ — EAA SEER 3 


This appropriation request envisions 
a reduction of $896 million in the total 
as authorized. Our reasons for the cut 
of 21 percent of the authorization total 
can be explained briefly: 

Section 202: We feel that although $1.2 

illion was accepted by this House under 
the Saund amendment and also by the 
Executive, our proposal of $1,025 million 
for this fiscal year will be closer to the 
Mark for loans that can be fruitfully 
made. On June 30, 1961, our Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and unexpended funds 
totaling nearly one and a half billion 
dollars, of $1,488,758,000. Granted that 


most of these funds might have been ob- 


ligated or tentatively committed pending 
this current legislation some time will 
elapse before all the contracts can be 
consummated. 

Our proposal that the Development 
Credit Fund be cut to $1,025 million stems 
from the fact that only a few countries 
will receive relatively the major percent- 
age of these loan funds—notably India, 
Pakistan and Brazil. It has been stated 
that only those countries could rightfully 
absorb these development credits where 
the preconditions of economic growth are 
Such that capital investment can take 
Place. Such preconditions concern edil- 
Cation, social reform, public and fiscal 
administration and also a responsible 
Corps of officials in the public services. 
It is said that these three countries men- 


tioned above will be primarily eligible for 
development credits because they are 
committed to realistic developmental 
plans. Yet, in India we have several 
hundred million of unspent rupees, re- 
sulting from our surplus farm products 
disposal plan, which we are already lend- 
ing them as long-term loans. Brazil is 
one of the countries that will benefit sub- 
stantially from our Inter-American 
Bank. 

By cutting our current appropriation 
for development credit funds to $1,025 
million, we will still give the development 
program a leeway of over 82½ billion 
to be spent during the remaining 10 
months of this fiscal year. This is an 
enormous sum of money for this pur- 
pose, and I sincerely doubt whether ar- 
rangements could be finalized whereby 
all the funds will be committed in cred- 
its. By cutting the total we lessen the 
temptation to grant impractical] and ill- 
conceived loans. 

Section 212: I come now to develop- 
ment grants. The authorization is for 
$380 million; our proposal is that this 
total be cut to $259 million. We arrived 
at this total by carefully weighing the 
needs of the developing nations, nations 
whose economies are such that even 
long-term credits could create a repay- 
ments hardship. One project loan must 
be very large in all its aspects to con- 
tribute to economic growth. In this in- 
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stance, the greatest necessity is for 
small projects that will gradually help to 
build up the preconditions so very neces- 
sary to economic growth. Here again it 
is far better to proceed slowly. The very 
nature of the hundreds of small projects 
in the 50 different ceveloping nations de- 
mand the planning, supervision, and ex- 
ecution of thousands of AID employees. 
Rather than disperse our attack on il- 
literacy, disease, and lack of technical 
facilities over too wide a field of proj- 
ects, let us keep the programs within 
bounds. In the past we have seen how 
many thousands of projects were ill- 
planned, ill-executed and finally left 
without completion in the rush to ob- 
ligate 8 To ooie the continu- 
ance of such slip-shod planning, 
cially where we give the money by 98 
let us not tempt our AID officialdom 
by too much money. Unexpended de- 
velopment and special assistance funds 
totaled $243,803,000 on June 30, 1961. 
Adding another $259 million to that total 
will create an availability fund of over 
$500 million to be given away during 
fiscal year 1962, Accustomed as are our 
AID bureaucrats to the disbursement of 
large sums, I doubt whether even they 
could find enough projects on which to 
squander this total during the next 10 
months. 

Section 232: The next item concerns 
$5 million for investment surveys. This 
is an entirely new departure for the use 
of aid funds. The recommendation is 
that nothing be given for this purpose as 
we already have trade, commercial, and 
investment officials in our foreign repre- 
sentation offices. In addition, the pres- 
ent ICA office is adequately staffed to re- 
lay investment opportunities found in 
foreign countries to our American busi- 
ness community. In our estimation, this 
sum will merely provide a good holiday 
for many people at Government expense. 
Any businessman seriously interested in 
investing in foreign ventures is quite 
willing to invest money in such surveys. 
If any company or association of com- 
panies is too small to be able to afford to 
do so then our Department of Commerce 
is always willing to supply the leads in 
the country selected. 

Section 302: The conference total for 
international organizations was for 
$153,500,000. This total is ample for our 
participation. 

Section 402: As passed by the House, 
we allowed an authorization of $465 
million for supporting assistance. De- 
fense support assistance is supposed to 
provide supplemental economic resources 
which countries receiving U.S. military 
aid require to maintain a healthy rate 
of economic growth. We suggest that 
the total be cut to $400 million. As of 
June 30, 1961, the unexpended funds in 
this category amounted to $673,491,000. 
In other words, over $1 billion in defense 
support funds will be available during 
fiscal year 1962. May I point out to my 
colleagues that it is in this category that 
in our subcommittee hearings and in the 
audits of the Comptroller General it was 
discovered that the grossest mismanage- 
ment of funds took piace. The largest 
percentage of the available funds has 
gone to Korea, Turkey, Cambodia, and 
Laos. In the latter two countries im- 
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mense sums of money were squandered 
on luxury imports on behalf of political 
functionaries who were subject to graft 
and corruption. We know what a repu- 
tation we got in Cambodia and Laos 
when this type of foreign aid was dis- 
closed. 

Section 451: President Kennedy re- 
quested $500 million for his emergency 
fund. The House authorization cut this 
down to $300 million. We recommend 
that appropriation of $175 million be 
made, On June 30, 1961, this unex- 
pended total of the President’s contin- 
gency fund consisted of $252,106,000 
plus $50,757,000 in his Asian fund. By 
appropriating the total as suggested the 
fund will rise to over $457 million. 
Surely this total will be sufficient for any 
exceptional needs in the immediate fu- 
ture. In addition, the President has 
access to several billion dollars of coun- 
terpart funds for emergency relief and 
famine. 

Section 504: The House authorized 
$1,700 million in military assistance for 
fiscal year 1962. Our recommendation 
is that an appropriation of $1,475 million 
be made. On June 30, 1961, unexpended 
funds in this category amounted to 
$2,519,643,000. The new appropriation 
will bring the total to over $4 billion. 
I submit that this category is oversup- 
plied with funds for it is largely a book- 
keeping transaction. Much of the mili- 
tary material shipped overseas came 
our surplus military stockpile. It is 
merely a bookkeeping entry whether we 
charge $1, $20,000, or $2 million for a 
surplus tank or plan. 

It has been proved time and again 
that an appalling wastefulness has oc- 
curred in this category—just one exam- 
ple concerns the building of the latest 
type of Army barracks for soldiers in 
Iran, with most moden kitchen and 
dining facilities and washrooms, whereas 
the simple soldiers preferred to cook 
their food over an open fire and sold the 
bathroom fixtures in the nearest towns. 

In some cases, our military assistance 
has assumed the form of a prestige 
buildup, for example, in our supplying 
the latest jet fighters to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia. The question has arisen 
whether we should supply military aid 
to any members of the neutralist bloc of 
nations. They themselves decry such 
aid and unless such aid is for our over- 
sea military security, such as airfields, 
bases and pipelines, we should be ex- 
tremely careful not to antagonize any 
other of our free world friends. Where 
military aid in the form of the latest 
rockets or other missiles is demanded, it 
would be extremely detrimental to our 
own interests to supply these. In any 
case, most of the industrialized nations 
are now on their economic feet as it were, 
and are quite capable of bearing their 
own defense costs, rather than having 
these paid by the American taxpayer. 

May I also point out that in the past 
there has been a continuous sequence 
of transfers between the defense support 
funds, military assistance funds and the 
President's contingency funds. By cut- 
ting the military assistance funds to 
$1,300 million, leeway for any military 
emergency will still be allowed by the 
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availability of funds in the other cate- 
gories, funds that can easily be trans- 
ferred for exceptional needs. 

Section 635: The House authorized 
$50 million for administrative expenses. 
We have cut this total to $45 million. 
On June 30, 1961, over $8 million in un- 
expended funds were available. In any 
case we suggest that the new AID agency 
be staffed by capable men and that much 
of the deadwood or holdovers from the 
previous alphabetical agencies be 
dropped. Too many of the intermediate 
echelons are there merely to protect 
their jobs and have not kept abreast of 
the dynamic changes in our national pol- 
icies or methods to achieve our aims. 

Peace Corps: It has been estimated 
that $40 million be appropriated for the 
Peace Corps for the first year. Since the 
program is in its infancy and there is 
much doubt as to its effectiveness, our 
proposal is that $20 million be appropri- 
ated as a start. Should this program 
succeed during the first year, assurances 
can be given that Congress will always 
lend a sympathetic ear for expansion the 
next year. Instead of starting off with 
a huge bang or running as it were toward 
maturity, let us first learn to crawl and 
then as we grow stronger, increase our 
capability and pace. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said in the be- 
ginning that the pruning knife has to 
hurt to produce the best results. Even 
with all the pruning that our subcom- 
mittee has done, and which has been ap- 
proved by the full Committee on Appro- 
priations, a most substantial sum is pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1962 and I hope 
that our proposals will be accepted by 
the House. 


Democracy and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal for August 8 carried an 
article by Reinhold Niebuhr which de- 
serves the best attention of anyone con- 
cerned—as who is not—with the world of 
today. Itis a dispassionate and thought- 
ful discussion of the concept of democ- 
racy. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM—Ovr INSTITU- 
TIONS ARE Nor ALWAYS APPLICABLE AS 
COUNTER To REDS 

(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 

The world is divided between the Com- 
munist bloc of nations and those who define 
themselves as members of the free world, 
and for the free world, democracy is the 
normative concept of government. 

But democracy is not an easily attainable 
form of government. As more and more 
nations achieve independence, and at all 
stages of cultural and economic develop- 
ment, the question arises whether we of the 
free world have not regarded democracy as 
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too simply and generally an alternative to 
communism in all nations and cultures. 
Democratic self-government is indeed an ul- 
timate ideal of political community. But it 
is of the greatest importance that we realize 
that the resources for its effective function- 
ing are not available to many nations. 

It is our common assumption that politi- 
cal freedom is a simple summum bonum. It 
is not. Freedom must always be related to 
community and justice. Every community 
seeks consciously or unconsciously to make 
social peace and order the first goal of its 
life. It may pay a very high price in the 
restriction of freedom so as to establish 
order; but order is the first desideratum for 
the simple reason that chaos means non- 
existence. The situation in the Congo 
should persuade us of this obvious fact, if 
we had not been aware of it before. 

Order alone can, of course, be bought at 
a very high price, usually at too high a price 
from the standpoint of those classes in sọ- 
ciety who must pay it. The second goal of 
any society therefore is justice. Aristotle 
defined justice as giving each man his due. 
Since in the long history of Western de- 
mocracy no one has ever offered accurate 
criteria by which each man's due is meas- 
ured, we must come to the conclusion that 
open societies have solved the problem by 
allowing a free competition of social forces, 
which enables every force in society to make 
its claims upon society and to acquire enough 
social and political power and prestige to 
enforce its claims. 


MEASURING LIBERTY, EQUALITY 


And liberty and equality are generally rec- 
ognized as the twin principles of justice. 
But abstract radical libertarianism and 
equalitarianism falsely regard them as sim- 
ple historical possibilities. They cannot be 
simple possibilities. Liberty must be meas- 
ured against the community's need for 
security against internal and external peril. 
Equality must be measured against the need 
for the hierarchy of social function by which 
a community integrates its life and work. 
That is why history has refuted both Jacobin 
libertarianism and Marxist equalitarianism. 

Democracy itself did not emerge in Eu- 
rope until the 17th and 18th centuries. And 
it did not come to terms with the necessities 
of justice in industrial collectivism until 
the end of the 19th century. This tardiness 
was in fact the reason for the Communist 
rebellion against bourgeois civilization. I 
think we may understand more fully why it 
is wrong in the present hour to present 
democracy as a simple alternative to com- 
munism if we reflect upon this history, 
attempting to answer two questions. (1) 
Why did free institutions emerge in Eu- 
ropean culture so very late? And (2) Why 
was Europe tardy in establishing justice 
within the conditions of an Industrial 
economy? 

Democratic institutions emerged late for 
two primary reasons. High standards of 
literacy are required to prepare all classes 
to participate in the dialogue about justice, 
and particularly to enable the “lower classes” 
to make their claims and make them effec- 
tive. The nondemocratic European nations 
of our own day still lack this standard of 
literacy; we know that the “poor world” has 
not attained even the minimal standard. 

It is important to recall that the emer- 
gence of democracy in European culture 
depended on the development of forms of 
ethnic and linguistic homogeneity; on these 
depend communal cohesion. If these forms 
of the sense of kind and these instruments 
of communication are lacking, no free gov- 
ernment can either create them or live with- 
out their influence for order. 

Most of the European nations achieved 
linguistic homogeneity through the transla- 
tion of the Bible into oné of the many 
vernaculars; the printed language became 
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the normative language in triumph over the 
dialects, which are transmitted by oral tra- 
ditions. Among the nations of European cul- 
ture, only three have achieved both integral 
Community and democracy under conditions 
of linguistic diversity: Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Canada. 

And the matter of language brings us to 
the matter of race. Language is an histor- 
ical achievement and therefore malleable; 
race is a biological fact. ; 

Now if one surveys the non-European na- 
tions today, particularly the democratic ones, 
one must be struck by the ethnic and lin- 
guistic, rather than racial, hazards to na- 
tional unity which most of them face. The 
language riots in India in 1956 prove that a 
Sense of common race will not do when 
there is a linguistic conflict in which no 
language may prevail. 

And many of the other Asian nations have 
Comparable difficulties with the ethnic and 
linguistic bases of integral community, On 
& much lower level of culture, the forming 
nations of Africa demonstrate daily that so- 
Called African nationalism is really a 
Pan-African revolt of the black races 
against their former masters. There are not 
enough resources of literacy and communi- 
cation-through-print to establish linguistic 
community, The confusion of dialects and 
tribal loyalties, of which the situation in the 

is a vivid example rather than a 
unique phenomenon, makes clear that it is 
the pan-African sentiment of black men, to- 
gether with subnational tribal loyalties, that 
are at work here, stronger than the cohesive 
forces of nationalism. Free institutions can, 
in the words of the preamble of the Amer- 
ican Constitution, “establish a more-perfect 
union." But they must presuppose some 
Other kind of union, some force of loyalty 
below conscious political contrivance. 

Consider the situation in Ghana. The 
rather less-than-ideal democracy over which 

h presides may be defective in dem- 
Ocratic liberties because of the boundless 
egotism of the young African leader, drunk 
With the heady wine of political authority. 
But there is also the possibility that national 
unity was out of reach altogether unless 
Tigorous and not quite democratic measures 
Were taken to subordinate the powerful 
Ashanti tribe of the hinterland, proud of its 
ancient royal house, to the integrity of the 
Lew nation, whose parliamentary institu- 
tions were formed in the more sophisticated 
Culture of the urbanized former Gold Coast. 

Two other passions further complicate the 
achievement of integral community below 
the level of conscious political contrivance. 
One is regional loyalty, which may coincide 
with tribal loyalty—and may not. 

INDONESIA, PAKISTAN 

We see that Indonesia, in addition to its 
Other difficulties, must contend with the 
Tegionalism of the two large islands of Suma- 
tra and Java, one richer and the other more 
Populous. Democratic institutions can solve 
such regional tension if the strains do not 
run too deep. But some of them run very 
deep indeed. Pakistan, one of the most loyal 
members of the free world, is functioning un- 
der a popular and seemingly beneficent mili- 
tary dictatorship because the parliamentary 
regime was unable to mitigate the regional- 
ism of a nation divided into two regions a 
thousand miles apart. The previous demo- 
cratic regime was, incidentally, involved in 
corruption, a defect which is a reminder that 
minimal standards of honesty are prerequl- 
Sites of a healthy democratic regime. 

If ethnic and linguistic homogenelty are 
Prerequisites for community below the level 
of conscious political contrivance, then toler- 
ance amid a diversity of religions and qul- 
tures would seem to be also. Habits of toler- 
ance between different religious communi- 
tles—which political freedom may encourage 
but cannot create—are necessary to make 
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given cultural diversity compatible with na- 
tional stability. 

But since it required at least 2 centuries 
to persuade the two warring versions of 
Christianity to live in a tolerably peaceful 
coexistence, one has some apprehensions 
about the ability of non-European nations, 
democratic or not, to establish political 
unity against the hazard of religious divi- 
sion, 

The former imperial India is now two 
nations rather than one because even Gan- 
dhi could not bridge the gulf between Hin- 
duism and Islam. Among the new nations, 
Indonesia in Asia and many of the new 
African nations (particularly Nigeria), have 
diverse cultures, containing Islamic, Chris- 
tian, and primitive religious elements, Our 
recent presidential campaign, which certain- 
ly did not threaten the unity of this Nation, 
was nevertheless a reminder of the virulence 
which religious passion may reach even in a 

cultured nation. 
8 up: Many of the nations to whom 
we commend democracy quite obviously do 
not have the prerequisities of national unity 
which were fashioned in Europe before the 
of free governments. 
170 ee the vast difficulty of establish- 
ing democracy, it is even more important 
to consider our second question, to attempt 
to recount the reasons why the European 
democracy was so tardy in coming to terms 
with problems of justice in an industrial 
society. To begin with, let us agree that 
modern industrial cultures do not have the 
simple two-class social structure of bour- 
geoisie and proletariat which the Commu- 
nist dogma affirms, They have a complex 
attern of class interests. 

A They have not, in fact, been able to 
achieve health without establishing a toler- 
able equilibrium of power between at least 
four classes: The class of landed wealth, the 
middle class of commercial and industrial 
owners, the industrial workers, and the men 
of the soil. Or more exactly, since landed 
wealth has been either liquidated in the rise 
of democracy (as it was in France) or has 
been nonexistent (as in the new nations of 
America and the British Commonwealth) or 
has been gradually merged with the new 
commercial classes (as in Britain), modern 
free governments have had to achieve some 
kind of tolerable equilibrium of power 
among the three remaining classes. 

Of these, the men of the soil, whether 
Asian peasants or European yeomen or Amer- 
ican and Canadian farmers, appear to be 
the stuff of history rather than the creators 
of historical dynamic. 

WORKERS AND BOURGEOISIE 

Only two, then, of the four classes of 
Western history, the bourgeoisie and the in- 
dustrial workers, have been politically dy- 
namic. The Communist dogma pictures 
them as the protagonists of two contradictory 
forces which are marching toward the Arma- 
geddon of history. Their roles in the history 
of Western democracy have in fact been 
somewhat more complex. They were par- 
tially hostile forces and partially allies in 
destroying the mold of traditional feudal, 
monarchial society. Undoubtedly the middle 
classes, pictured by the Communist dogma 
as the devils of history, were the primary 
agents of rebellion. They could find no place 
in the traditional feudal-agrarian order for 
their new and more flexible and dynamic 
forms of property, and they were conscious 
of the significance of their own competence 
and initiative, which was not adequately rec- 

by political regimes dominated by 
landed wealth. 

The right of the franchise, which was 
destined to refute the Communist charge 
that bourgeois democracy was nothing but 
the “executive committee of the owning 
classes,” was indeed established partly to 
serve the interests of the owning classes; but 
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it was extended, by political forces beyond 
their control, to give political power to the 
class which was on their heels as 
democracy and industrialization progressed. 

The slow diffusion of the right of suffrage 
had much to do with the tardiness of Eu- 
ropean democracy in establishing justice in 
the contest of forces in an essentially col- 
lectivist technical society. Yet more impor- 
tant, and more laggard, was the decline of 
the individualistic approach to collective 
problems, the inheritance of traditional 
bourgeois democracy. 

The classical expression of this individual- 
ism was embodied in Adam Smith’s “Wealth 
of Nations,” published, significantly, in 1776, 
and therefore contemporaneous with both 
the French and American Revolutions. 
Smith, the founder of classical economics, 
thought that the free market would guaran- 
tee justice by the automatic balances which 
the law of supply and demand would create. 
The price of labor, as well as the price of 
commodities, would in Smith's theory be 
justly determined by the free market. The 
obvious defect of the theory of laissez faire 
was that the individual laborer, with his 
family obligations and his lack of mobility 
in seeking employment, did not have equal 
bargaining power with the owners of ever 
more centralized industry. 

The whole of the 19th century (and in the 
United States the period ending in 1932) was 
required to correct this defect in the theory 
of bourgeois democracy, to grant the in- 
dustrirl worker the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, and to create the equi- 
librium of power which is the basis of justice 
in any society. 


The Vanishing Breed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Max Rafferty, new superintendent of the 
La Canada Unified School District in my 
congressional district, is a sharp sighted 
and eloquent educator. 

His recent speech, “The Passing of a 
Patriot,” presents a disturbing picture, 
but one which is important to all Ameri- 
cans: 


(By Dr. Max Rafferty) 


I want to talk to you this evening about a 
vanishing species—the American patriot. I 
hope to show you what you and I have done 
during the last 20 years to make possible— 
nay, to render inevitable, this dwindling de- 
cline of a once noble breed. And, at the end, 
I shall propose to you a simple question: “Is 
this what we want?” 

First, go back with me if you will in time 
185 years. Our country is in a strange sort 
of undeclared war against the forces of des- 
potism, then as now, A young man yolun- 
teers to go behind the enemy lines to collect 
information, also then as now. Instead of 
many thousands of dollars a year, he is being 
paid nothing at all, and here the parallel 
breaks down temporarily. But it builds up 
again when he is captured and tried as a spy 
and publicly questioned. 

And then the parallels diverge sharply and 
completely and forever. Surrounded by the 
jeering foe, cut off beyond all hope of rescue, 
the rope already knotted around his bared 
throat and the pallor of approaching death 
already on his cheeks, he breaks his steadfast 
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silence. With the wind of another world 
cold upon his forehead, he speaks one short 
sentence, and his words echo down the cor- 
ridors of time to us today, ringing and light- 
hearted and magnificent: “I only regret that 
I have but one life to give for my country.” 

His statue, with the throat still bared, 
stands today gazing with blind stone eyes 
across the green park in New York City, 
where I saw it not too long ago. He was 
a schoolmaster like some of us here to- 
night—God rest his soul—and he did not 
live to see his 22d birthday. 

What were those blind eyes looking for 
a year ago, I wonder, when another young 
American—the end product of 185 years of 
public education—went on trial for his life? 
If the stone heart could have quickened, and 
the stone lips have moved, they might have 
spoken after this fashion: I died, after all, 
for a dream still nurtured in the womb of 
the future. That dream, watered with the 
unstinted blood of countless thousands over 
the many years that lie between, has grown 
to glorious life and wonderful reality—the 
last, best hope of men on earth. Surely this 
youth—with reality to defend, not just a 
dream—will better my example.“ 

DIDN'T KNOW 


And what would the stone ears have heard 
across the void of time and space? The voice 
of young America after well-nigh two cen- 
turies of growth unparalleled, wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice, power so staggering 
it stuns the imagination—the voice of rock- 
and-roll, high-speed, carefree young Amer- 
ica: “I didn’t know what I was doing.” 

And—while the sinister judges smiled and 
nodded and nudged one another knowingly: 
“I know now I was risking world peace. My 
superiors were responsible." 

Nathan Hale could have blamed George 
Washington, I suppose. He might even have 
had a chance to save his neck. Perhaps it's 
just as well that stone ears can't hear, nor 
stone eyes see, nor a stone heart beat heavily 
with shame for one's countrymen. 

Oh, I can see what you're thinking. 
They're not all like that. No, thank Heaven, 
they're not. But this one was. So were a 
sickening, staggering number of our young 
men just 10 years ago who sold out their 
fellow American soldiers, and licked the 
boots of the brutal Chinese and North Ko- 
rean invaders, and made tape recordings 
praising communism. So are all the phony 
sophisticates who clutter up our colleges, 
and who seem to spend every waking mo- 
ment agitating against ROTC, booing con- 
gressional committees, and parading in sup- 
port of Fidel Castro. 

Whether we like it or not, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is our doing—yours and mine. 
Not in La Canada, thank goodness, but 
widely in California, in the Far West, and 
throughout the Nation, the great mistake 
was made by my profession, and by the voters 
and taxpayers who permitted it. 


BIG HAPPY FAMILY 


These spineless, luxury-loving, spiritless 
creeps came right out of our classrooms. 
Fifteen years ago, they were in our kinder- 
gartens. They went on our field trips to the 
bakery, and danced around ribboned poles at 
our May festivals. Only about 9 years ago, 
they were studying something called “social 
living” in some of our seventh grades. They 
were tested and guided and motivated. They 
were “adjusted to their peer groups.” They 
were taught that competition was bad, and 
cooperation was supremely good. They were 
told little about democratic capitalism, and 
that little was usually taught with a curled 
lip. They were persuaded that the world 
was very shortly to become one big, happy 
family, with everyone loving everyone else. 
They were taught to be kind, and demo- 
cratic, and peaceful. 
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These last are praiseworthy goals. What 
went wrong? 

There were two things, you sce, what we 
didn't teach them. And oh, how they 
needed to learn these. 

One was that most of the inhabitants of 
this big, bad-tempered, battling planet hate 
our American insides. This is hard to teach, 
and unpleasant to learn, It is the simple 
truth, nevertheless. 

The other thing should have been sub- 
limely simple for us to get across to the chil- 
dren entrusted to our care. It was to teach 
them every day in every necessary way to 
memorize and to believe and to live De- 
catur's great toast: Our country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations, may she 
always be in the right, but our country, right 
or wrong!” 

Had they been taught to love their country 
with the same passion that inspired other 
generations of American youth they would 
not now be wondering what all the fuss is 
about. They would know that their coun- 
try was in danger, and that would be enough. 
It was enough in 1861, and 1917, and 1941. 
It’s not enough today. Too many of them 
neither know nor care. 


SAVE THE NATION 


It's our own fault, and this is what 
frightens me. What will history have to say 
of my generation of educators—the genera- 
tion of the thirties, the forties, and the 
fifties. We were so busy educating for life 
adjustment that we forgot to educate for 
survival. Worse still, we forgot that the first 
duty of a nation’s school is to preserve that 
nation. 

Words that America had treasured as a 
rich legacy, that had sounded like trumpet 
calls above the clash of arms and the fury 
of debate, we allowed to fade from the class- 
rooms and the consciousness of the pupils. 

“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” 

“We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours.” 

“Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

Search for these towering phrases in vain 
today in too many of our schools, in the 
hearts and minds of too many of our chil- 
dren. The golden words are gone, and in 
their place brain-numbing projects on the 
Nation's second-class mail service, units on 
the orange packing industry of Los Angeles 
County, or accounts of the trucking busi- 
ness on Highway 66. We must all, you see, 
grow up to be orange packers or mailmen or 
truckers or school administrators. We have 
no further need of Websters—nor of Nathan 
Hales. 

Our sin was greater than this, however. 
Patriotism feeds upon hero worship, and we 
decided to abolish heroes. Even the nursery 
rhymes, poor innocent little things beloved 
by generations of children and which had 
come down to us from time immemorial, we 
pronounced too “violent” and “sordid” for 
the children to hear until after we had tink- 
ered with them. The fairy tales we felt 
were far too crude, and so we neutralized 
and dehydrated Hansel and Gretel to the 
status of Cincinnati children on a Sunday 
School picnic, and Jack the Giant Killer to 
a schoolboy swatting flies. Everything that 
was fearful and wonderful and glamorous 
we leveled off to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. 

HEROES GONE 


Ulysses and Penelope have been replaced 
by Dick and Jane in the textbooks of our 
schools. The quest of the Golden Fleece 
has been crowded out by the visit of Tom 
and Susan to the zoo. The deeds of the 
heroes before Troy are now passé, and the 
peregrinations of the local milkman as he 
wends his way among the stodgy streets and 
littered alleys of Blah City are deemed worthy 
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of numberless pages in our readers. The 
sterile culture of the Pueblo Indians looms 
large in our curriculum, but the knightly 
Crusaders are glossed over. Bobby and Betty 
pursue this insipid goal of a ride in the dis- 
trict garbage truck with good old crotchety 
Mr. Jones, while the deathless ride of Paul 
Revere goes unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
It is interesting, and I think significant, that 
education during the past three decades 
has deliberately debunked the hero to make 
room for the jerk. 

Today's hero—if there is one—is old fash- 
foned in the blasphemous image of our- 
selves, 

He is “Daddy” in the second grade reader, 
who comes mincing home with his eternal 
briefcase from his meaningless day in his 
antiseptic office just in time to pat Jip the 
dog and carry blonde little Laurie into the 
inevitable white bungalow on his stylishly 
padded shoulders. 

He is “Mommy” in the third grade books, 
always silk-stockinged and impeccable after 
a day spent over the electric range, with 
never a cross word on her carefully made-up 
lips and never an idea in her empty head, 

He is Dick and Jane and Tom and Susan 
and all the insufferable nonentities who clut- 
ter up the pages of our elementary textbooks 
with their vapid ditherings about humdrum 
affairs which could never be of conceivable 
interest to anyone above the level of an idiot. 


DULL AS DISHWATER 


In my right hand I hold one of our Cali- 
fornia State third grade readers. Two of the 
principal characters are Paddyfoot the In- 
dian boy and Uncle Will the cottonpicker. 
Harmless they are, and gentle—and as dull 
as dishwater. 2 

In my left hand I hold a McGuffey third 
grade reader, published in 1879. It contains 
a hair-raising description of a trip through 
the Himalayas to Tibet, a short story illus- 
trating the horrors of drink, a series of fic- 
tional tales dramatizing Aesop’s Fables, and 
several poems by Wadsworth and Whittier. 

Quite a contrast. 

Now please don't go home quoting Max 
Rafferty as advocating a return to McGuffey. 
Some of this quaint, old-fashioned material 
we would consider quite unsuitable for to- 
day's children—especially the story of the 
town drunk who ends a career of crime 
breaking big ones into little ones on the 
county rockpile. 

But it moves. It sparkles. It interests. 

The boys and girls who were raised on this 
fare never forgot it. Even today, some old 
gaffer is apt to walk up to me after one of 
these talks and quote McGuffey verbatim— 
after 60 or 70 years. Which of our present- 
day pupils, I wonder, is going to recall after 
even 1 year how Richard Lane and nice Miss 
Allen the schoolteacher planted the flower 
bulbs in the window box for 15 pages and 
2,600 words in “All Aboard for Storyland’? 

Why have we—for 25 years and more— 
subjected our children to this tripe? No 
wonder so many of them don’t read very 
well. We haven't given them anything 
worth reading for almost a generation. I 
wouldn’t read this junk myself. Would 
you? 

OWE BETTER FARE 

In La Canada, we owe it to our fine 
teachers and eager youngsters to provide 
better intellectual fare than this. 

When I think of the doors we've closed 
upon the children. The wonderful pantheon 
of youthful gods and goddesses that my 
generation knew and loved; the great pa- 
rade of heroes who made old earth a magic 
place for boys and girls. 

Wilfred of Ivanhoe rode stirrup with 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, and the evil hold 
of Torquilstone burned eternal witness to 
the power of youth and goodness. Laugh- 
ing and shouting in the same great com- 
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pany rode Arthur with his Table Round, 
forever splintering their lances in the cause 
Of right. Roistering and invincible swag- 
gered Porthos, Athos, and Aramis, with the 
Young D'Artagnan, ever ready to draw those 
Magic blades for truth and glory and the 
Queen, 

Remember? 

The horn of Roland echoed through the 
Pass at Roncesvalles, and somehow caught 
and mingled in our memories with the far- 
Of blast of Robin Hood, calling down the 
Misty years upon his merry men of Sher- 
wood. 


Were not these fit heróes for our children? 
LOOKING BACK 

Apart and in a happy company leaped 
and played the Child Immortals. Hand in 
hand with longhaired Alice walked Christo- 
Pher Robin, bright eyes alert for talking 
rabbits and greedy little bears, Sturdy Jim 
Hawkins counted his pieces of eight and 
chaffed with Captain Flint, while young Tom 
Sawyer kept a wary lookout for the menace 
that was Injun Joe. A battered raft floated 
to immortality upon the broad bosom of 
the father of waters, and Huck became the 
apotheosis of all boys everywhere. Meg, 
Jo, and Beth chattered gaily to Amy, and 
Dorothy skipped arm in arm with the scare- 
8 down the yellow brick road. Remem- 

r? 

When—in any age—have children had 
such shining exemplars? 

It remained for our generation to turn its 
back upon the heroes of the children, For 
Siegfried in the lair of Fafnir, we have sub- 
stituted Muk-Muk the Eskimo boy, and we 
have replaced Horatius at the Bridge with 
little Pedro from Argentina. 

Mark this. Until Conant, most schools 
on all levels were teaching trivia. Today, too 
Many—especially on the elementary level 
are still doing so. 

If you doubt this, don't take my word for 
it. Visit classroom after classroom in widely 
8 regions of this country, as I have 

one, : 

Watch the abler pupils grow dull and 
apathetic, bored and lack luster, as they yawn 
and watch the clock over Bill and Tom's 
Trip to the Farm, or Sally's Fun at the Orange 
Grove. Then, suddenly—as though opening 
an enchanted window upon a radiant pag- 
eant—give them the story of the wrath of 
Achilles. Let them stand with Casabianca 
Upon the burning deck. Trek with them in 
Spirit to the Yukon, and with glorious Buck 
let them answer the call of the wild. Place 
them upon the shot-swept shrouds of the 
Bonhomme Richard and let them thrill to 
those words flashing lipe a rapier out of our 
Past, "I have not yet begun to fight.” Kneel 
with them behind the cotton bales at New 
Orleans with Andy Jackson at their side, as 
the redcoats begin to emerge from the Louisi- 
ana mists and sullen guns of Laffite begin 
to pound, 

Watch their faces. See the eyes brighten 
and spirits rufie. See the color come, the 
backs straighten, the arms go up. They 
dream, they live, they glow. Patriotism will 
come easily to them now as it does to all 
Of us who know our Nation’s past—and 
love it. 

Teach them the grand old songs. How 

ng has it been since California children 
learned to sing “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean“? And why was it dropped? Because 
SOmeone—probably in the State Department 
Of education—decided that the lines which 
end, “The Army and Navy forever. Three 
Cheers for the red, white, and blue” were 

Opelessly out of place in our brave new 
World of foreign aid and peaceful coexistence 
and collaboration. ‘ 

T say that we had better thank God for the 
Atmy and Navy. And—with half the world 
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at our throats—we had better teach our chil- 
dren that it is not a disgrace, but a priceless 
privilege, to wear our country’s uniform. 

The crux of the problem, of course, is this: 
“Do we believe it ourselves?” I am convinced 
with all my heart that we do. It’s not the 
fault of teachers as individuals that our pro- 
fession has been brainwashed for a quarter 
of a century with slogans like: “There are 
no eternal verities”; Everything is relative“: 
“Meet only the felt needs“: Teach the child, 
not the subject”; and—worst of all—“Noth- 
ing Is worth learning for its own sake.” 

MANY FAIL 

The results are plain for all to see; the 
worst of our youngsters growing up to be- 
come booted, sideburned, ducktalled, un- 
washed, leatherjacketed slobs, whose favorite 
sport is ravaging little girls and stomping 
polio victims to death; the best of our youth 
coming into maturity for all the world like 
young people fresh from a dizzying roller- 
coaster ride, with everything blurred, with 
nothing clear, with no positive standards, 
with everything in doubt. No wonder 80 
many of them welsh out and squeal and turn 
traitor when confronted with the brutal real- 
ity of Red military force and the crafty cun- 
ning of Red psychological warfare. 

We as a people have been taunted and 
reviled and challenged in the last few years, 
and months, as we thought no one would 
ever challenge us. A soulless thing slavers 
at us today on all the continents, under all 
the seas, and out into the void of interplane- 
tary space itself, a rotten, hateful, vicious 
entity. Our national nose has been first 
tweaked and then rubbed contemptuously 
into the dirt. The flag for which our an- 
cestors bled and died has been torn down 
and unspeakably defiled by a dozen little 
pipsqueak comic-opera countries emboldened 
by our weak-kneed spinelessness and encour- 
aged by our sneering enemy. I don't knòw 
when at long last the American people will 
rise in all the power and majesty of their 
great tradition to put an end to this role of 
international doormat which we have as- 
sumed of late, and which becomes us so 
poorly. 
TIME IS SHORT 

But I do know one thing, when that time 
comes—and it cannot be far distant—we 
educators had better not be caught short. 
We had better not be caught withholding 
from the Nation's children the wonderful, 
sharp-edged, glittering sword of patriotism. 

In a word, this means indoctrination. An 
ugly word? I think not. But if it is ugly 
to teach children to revere the great Amer- 
icans of the past—to cherish the traditions 
of our country as holy things—and to hate 
communism and its creatures like hell— 
then I say let's be ugly, and let's revel in it. 

the alternative? You see-that all 
Dee now, in all the headlines. Do 
you like it? As I said in the beginning, “Is 
this what we want?” 

Or rather, do we want our young people 
informed and disciplined and alert—militant 
for freedom, clear-eyed to the filthy men- 
ance of Communist corruption? Do we 
want them happy in their love of country? 

If your answer is “Yes,” then go home 
from this meeting tonight and get busy. 
We have not an hour to spare. It is to this 
that I propose we dedicate ourselves for 
the years to come in La Canada. If Al- 
mighty God grants us the time and the will, 
we may still be able to help preserve this 
lovely land of ours as it once was and— 
please God—will yet be again; a nation fit 
for heroes—serene in the knowledge of our 
past—confident and ready for whatever the 
future may bring—stretching in warmth 
of heart and unity of purpose “from sea to 
shining sea.” 
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Preservation of Old Fort Davis by Con- 
gress Is Praised by Dallas News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in an editorial Thursday, August 31, the 
Dallas Morning News of Dallas, Tex., 
stated that restoration of Old Fort Da- 
vis will make it a mecca for many tour- 
ists and will preserve a fascinating spot 
in Texas history. 

A bill to make Old Fort Davis a na- 
tional historic site, introduced by the 
gentleman from Texas, Representative 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, a companion bill to 
one I introduced in the Senate, has been 
7 to the President to be signed into 

W. 

Old Fort Davis, founded in 1854, was 
a rugged frontier outpost that recalls to 
us our heritage of the frontier and the 
conquest of a continent. For more 
than a quarter of a century, soldiers at 
Old Fort Davis fought off repeated 
Apache attacks and protected the wide- 
ly separated ranches and lonely travel- 
ers from marauding Apaches and Co- 
manches. 

Representative RUTHERFORD deserves 
commendation for his dedicated work 
and leadership that is leading to pre- 
serving for Texas and the Nation the 
best remaining example in the South- 
west of a typical post-Civil War outpost. 

As the only Senator from Texas who 
has ever lived in west Texas, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to support and work 
for the Fort Davis bill, to call attention 
to this editorial in the Dallas Morning 
News and the fine work of Congress- 
man RUTHERFORD. Having visited Old 
Fort Davis first more than 30 years ago, 
I have long advocated this step to pre- 
serve for posterity this historic spot, 
nestled in the Davis Mountains of 
Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to have reprinted in the RECORD Ap- 
pendix an editorial entitled “Old Fort 
Davis” from the August 31, 1961, edi- 
ion of the Dallas Morning News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OLD Fort Davis 


Restoration and upkeep of old Fort Davis 
are virtually assured by the Senate action 
to make it a national historic site, Already 
the House took similar action, and now only 
a few minor differences in the two bills need 
to be ironed out. 

This frontier fort, about a mile high in 
the Davis Mountains, is one of the most 
picturesque outposts of its kind. In early 
Texas history it played an important role 
in protecting caravans of gold seekers and 
settlers on their way to California and trad- 
ers going to and from Mexico. It also safe- 
guarded some of the early stagecoach lines 
in southwest Texas. Once a camel caravan 
from Texas to California camped there. 

Named for Jefferson Davis when he was 
Secretary of War, the frontier fort was aban- 
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doned and destroyed during the War Between 
the States. But later it was rebuilt and 
again served as a deterrent to marauding 
Comanches and Apaches. Its restoration 
will make it a mecca for many tourists and 
will preserve a fascinating spot in Texas 


history. 


Taxes Must Be Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein a recent 
very penetrating and analytical editorial 
from the celebrated Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram captioned Must Taxes Be 
Confusing?” 

This well-reasoned article relates to 
the incredible confusion and injustice 
precipitated by the court decision re- 
quiring Du Pont to divest itself of 63 mil- 
lion shares of General Motors stock. 

Who does this ill-considered decision 
hurt? First, it hurts the companies 
concerned, and some misguided groups 
might deem them expendable, though 
this attitude is distorted and unfair. 

Secondly, the decision hurts the econ- 
omy by bringing elements of uncertainty 
and instability into two of the Nation’s 
greatest, most productive industries and 
related industries taken together em- 
ploying very many thousand American 
workers and industries vital to national 
defense as well as to general prosperity. 

Thirdly, this regrettable decision di- 
rectly, adversely, and most seriously af- 
fects the pecuniary interests of literally 
thousands and thousands of small peo- 
ple—moderately comfortable business 
and professional people, farmers and 
artisans, and men and women with their 
hard-won earnings and savings invested 
in Du Pont stock. 

The Telegram’s proposal to relieve 
these people strikes me as being meritor- 
ious and urgently called for to avoid 
unfairness and hardship, and in agree- 
ing with these sound editorial comments, 
Iam especially pleased to note that some- 
time ago, prompted by similar senti- 
ments, I urged our House Committee on 
Ways and Means and its able, distin- 
guished members and esteemed col- 
leagues to take effective action to 
ameliorate the threatened detriments of 
the court decision and report out fitting 
legislation to spare American industry 
and all the people concerned the un- 
happy consequences of unwise and un- 
justifiable legal divestiture of valuable 
property rights endangered by short- 
sighted judicial rulings. 

The question arises: How could any 
American judicial body arrive at such 
a warped and confusing result? Many 
intelligent Americans are wondering 
how our courts could ever reach such an 
impractical and disruptive conclusion. 

The law and the courts are supposed 
to insure and dispense concrete as well 
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as abstract justice. When through er- 
ror, or obliguity, or studied transfer of 
assigned duty to the legislative branch, 
great violence is done to our system of 
justice and loss of confidence in the 
courts ensues as. has been the case in 
this instance. 

There are those who believe that in 
tax matters Congress should merely lay 
out broad principles and leave specifics to 

tive agencies or to the courts. 
This unfortunate decision does much to 
cast doubt on such a proposal. 

It is clear from this case that, far 
from leaving specific application of tax 
laws to administrative agencies and the 
courts, Congress must increasingly and 
more meticulously lay out and delineate 
not only the substantive law, but also 
the applications and detailed procedures 
by which tax laws shall be applied. 

In that way and probably only in that 
way can the people be duly safeguarded 
in their property and other legal rights 
and be protected against the oppression 
of overreaching tax collectors and courts 
moved more by sociological doctrine 
than legal precedents or congressional 
intent. I hope complete corrective ac- 
tion may be taken by Congress at an 
early date to achieve justice in the Du- 
Pont stock case. It would serve salutary 
notice on all concerned to respect the 
rights of the American people or face 
speedy congressional restraint. 

The editorial follows: 

Must Taxes Be CONFUSING? 

The Treasury and Congress appear to have 
joined forces once again to make a simple tax 
problem complex and confusing. Why is it 
that the pangs of taxes must be made worse 
by the extraordinary difficulty of computing 
them? 

The Du Pont Co. has been required by the 
courts at the behest of the Justice Depart- 
ment to divest itself of 63 million shares of 
General Motors stock it acquired more than 
40 years ago. 

Since the Du Pont stockholders are the 
ultimate owners anyway, nothing could be 
simpler than to pass along their GM shares 
to them. 

Thus a Du Pont stockholder who formerly 
held a certificate showing a share of owner- 
ship in all the Du Pont assets including the 
GM stock, would now find himself with two 
certificates, one attesting a share of owner- 
ship in all the Du Pont assets except the 
GM stock and the other attesting the share of 
ownership in GM. 

He would be neither richer nor poorer 
than he was before. His dividends would 
come to him in two checks instead of one, 
but the total would stay the same as it would 
have been if no distribution had been made. 

The Justice Department would be satis- 
fied that Du Pont would no longer have any 
special in“ enabling it to make GM buy 
Du Pont products. And the tax problem 
could be equitably and simply settled when- 
ever the stockholder sold his GM stock. At 
that time he could be assessed a capital gains 
tax on the difference between what he got 
for his stock and what Du Pont paid for it 
back in 1917-19. 

But no, this won't do. The Treasury De- 
partment has insisted that the distribution 
of GM shares must be taxed as dividend in- 
come, just as if the Du Pont stockholder had 
somehow been enriched by getting direct 
possession of the GM stock he formerly 
owned through the Du Pont Co. 

Since this tax would force heavy selling 
of both GM and Du Pont stock, with con- 
sequent depreciation of the value of both, 
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Congress has been searching for a relief 
means. 

But nothing so simple as the obvious capi- 
tal gains device. 

Congress is leaning toward a different cap- 
ital gains tax, figured on the amount by 
which the value of the General Motors stock 
received by the stockholder exceeds his cost 
of the Du Pont stock. 

May we spare you the intricacies of that? 
It will keep accountants and tax lawyers well 
occupied. 

The political principle seems to be that no 
stockholder should get anything, even a slip 
of paper, without paying a tax on it. But 
when he gets not only taxed but confused 
besides, is there no mercy? 


World Law in Platform for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 19, an Asian conference on world 
peace through law starts in Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Sponsored by the Ford Foundation, the 
conference will be attended by lawyers 
from 19 Asian nations. If the meeting 
even partially fulfills its objectives the 
conference, in my judgment, will be a 
historic landmark in efforts to lay a 
foundation of law and justice for peace. 

The world, I believe, can be particu- 
larly gratified that the legal minds of 
these nations are gathering together to 
try to determine and blueprint a funda- 
mental set of principles for order and 
peace in the world. 


Recently, the LaCrosse Tribune pub- 
lished an editorial entitled: “World Law 
in Platform for Peace.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wonto Law IN PLATFORM FoR PEACE 


Lawyers from 19 Asian nations will attend 
an Asian conference of world peace through 
law in Tokyo, September 17-20. It is the 
second of four scheduled continental con- 
ferences, sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 

The working blueprint for the conference 
has been distilled from the views of 10,000 
lawyers around the globe. “The great 
strength of this movement lies in its grass- 
roots nature,“ says Charles S. Rhyne, past 
president of the American Bar Association 
and chairman of the association’s committee 
on world law. “We are mobilizing a world- 
wide army of practicing lawyers,” 

In the view of many, and their number 
grows, some system of world law offers the 
only hope for ever establishing a just and 
permanent peace. The old ways simply will 
not work any more, 

It is to be hoped that a conference such 
as this will stir a world-sweeping moral tide. 
As former President Eisenhower said, if the 
world's leaders do not find a way to peace, 
the people will do it for them. 

But they must first vanquish the ancient 
enemies of indifference, apathy, and in- 
flexibility. 


1961 
Khrushchev’s Global Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
test of whether we can successfully 
Match wits at global chess with Khru- 
Shchey will come over the Berlin crisis. 
If he can outmaneuver us there where 
will he move next? One thing is sure— 
he will not give. He heads a worldwide 
conquest. 

David Lawrence, widely read colum- 
nist, has ably outlined the game he is 
Dlaying in an article in which he em- 
Dhasizes that an economic blockade by 
the West offers a bold and effective move 
to counter Khrushehev's scheming. 

Mr. Lawrence's article follows: 
KHRUSHCHEV'S GLOBAL CHESS GAME—PREMIER 

THREATENS TO CHECKMATE WEST; ECONOMIC 

BLOCKADE HELD. ONLY RESPONSE 

(By David Lawrence) 

All over the world the guessing game is 
On. What is Khrushchev up to? Does he 
really intend to plunge the world into a 
nuclear war? 

Maybe the answer is to be found by exam- 
ining the situation in terms of what might 
be called a chess player's strategy. For the 
Russians play a lot of chess. Anyone who 
Plays it must figure out not merely the next 
move but the move after the next and some- 
times two or three moves afterward, too. 

Basically, the Soviet Premier knows that 
any nuclear war means devastation as well 
as destruction of human lives in his own 
country. He knows that, no matter how 
Quickly he may wipe out bases inside the 
United States by striking the “first blow,” 
he cannot at the same time render powerless 
4ll the manned bombers that are in the air or 
located at oversea bases. But, most impor- 
tant of all, how can he be sure that American 
Submarines—hidden under the seas, with 
their Polaris missiles—cannot still inflict ter- 
rible destruction on his own people? Would 
he risk the loss of even 2 or 3 million lives 
Out of his total population? Whose lives 
Would these be? Nobody in Russia can 

now, so a whole nation would become 
fearful. 

A player who knows he holds advantages 
On the chessboard plans to follow them up 
deliberately and thus win the game. The 
Soviet Premier has made up his mind to win 
the Berlin game first. He thinks he has his 
Opponents in a trap. They talk big, but he 
assumes they will not act big. Take, for 
instance, what has happened since the seal- 
ing off of the border of East Berlin. This was 
& probing move by the Soviet Premier but he 
found out what he really wanted to know— 
that the West wouldn't fight a nuclear war 
Over Berlin, For all practical purposes, the 
Soviet Government has openly acted to annex 
East Berlin and has dared the West to fight 
back. Nothing has happened except the pro- 
nouncement of some strong words of protest 
in diplomatic notes. 

The true goal of the Soviet Premier is to 
Control all of Berlin. He cannot get this 
immediately, so his strategy is to isolate the 
entire city and he plans to do it by signing 
peace treaty with East Germany. Opce 
this is done, the Allies will, of course, not go 
to war over it. They will wait to see if the 
air corridors to West Berlin are blocked. The 
Soviets will harass the corridors, and inci- 
dent after incident will occur to argue about. 
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There will be negotiations—a dilatory proc- 
ess that can last for years—but no military 
conflict. 

Meanwhile, Berlin as a Western city will 
gradually deteriorate not only in spirit but in 
its economic strength. All Mr. Khrushchev 
has to do is to read the news dispatches com- 
ing now from London, Paris, and Washington, 
and he will reassure himself that, even if he 
signs a separate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many, the West will not take any retaliatory 
action in a military sense. 

Resumption of nuclear tests by Moscow 
was doubtless designed as another explora- 
tory move. Already voices are raised in influ- 
ential circles in Britain and America against 
the resumption of nuclear tests by the West. 

What, therefore, is left? Are the Western 
countries just going to forget the game as 
Nikita Khrushchey proceeds to threaten a 
checkmate? If he wins Berlin, will he stop 
there? 

Unfortunately, most people in the West 
have been led to believe that there is no 
way out short of war, and they are already 
saying; Berlin isn't worth a war. They do 
not see that behind the Khrushchey maneu- 
vers on the world chessboard are dangerous 
threats to press his advtntages in other 
areas. He has his apparatus operating at 
full speed in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
America is striving to offset this by a big 
foreign aid program. This is important, but 
it is of a long-range character and cannot 
at once frustrate the activities in which the 
Soviets now are engaged on every continent. 

There is but one course of action for the 
Western allies. It is painful and expensive. 
But it is likely to save the world from an 
accidental clash that could lead to a nuclear 
war. The time is ripe for a pubilcly an- 
nounced plan of economic blockade which 
need not be imposed for many months to 
come but which the Moscow Government 
would recognize beforehand as an effective 
countermove and alternative to war. 

Cutting off not only the Soviet Union but 
all the Communist-bloc countries from eco- 
nomic ties with the West would mean stop- 
ping even the international conversion of 
Russian currencies, with which worldwide 
espionage Is being financed today by Mos- 
cow. Any so-called neutral nation that sided 
with the Soviets and refused to join in the 
blockade could find itself blockaded, too. 
The West could not afford to tolerate any 
economic aid given to the Soviet Union 
from any quarter. The West has the power 
to contain the Soviets in their own area, and, 
to use a famous phrase of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to “quarantine” a 
potential enemy. 8 eee 

The American overnment, x 
along with other Western governments, could 
appropriate enough money to help compen- 
sate their own citizens who migh* be finan- 
cially hurt by the economic blockade. Meas- 
ures like these are drastic, but they are better 
than a nuclear war. 


The Fulbright Memorandum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe we all recognize that the Reserve 
Officers Association speaks for our mili- 
tary personnel, reserve, and regular. It 
was therefore most interesting for me to 
receive a letter from the president, De- 
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partment of Nebraska, ROA, condemning 
the Fulbright memorandum. 

I believe that this expression by the 
ROA organization in Nebraska is very 
close to the reaction of the dedicated 
military leaders of this Nation who are 
serving on active duty, but who are un- 
able to express their true feelings about 
the Fulbright memorandum for fear of 
retaliation by civilian officials. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
now include the text of the letter from 
the Nebraska ROA group: 

DEPARTMENT OF NEBRASKA, 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
Grand Island, Nebr. August 30, 1961. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: The 
Nebraska Department of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, consisting 
of 455 members, strongly urges you to oppose 
vigorously all parts of the Fulbright mem- 
orandum to the Defense Department. 

It is further urged that you support Sen- 
ator Strom THurRMOND in his efforts to es- 
tablish an investigation of the origin of the 
memorandum. The gravity of this mem- 
orandum is such that Senator FULBRIGHT 
should be forced to reveal the origin and 
authorship of this document, normal sen- 
atorial courtesies notwithstanding. 

PAUL J. ROETTELE, 
Major, United States Army Reserve, 
President. 


We Were Had on A-Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star: 

We Were Hap on A-Trsr Ban 


The Soviets have suckered us again. That 
is the real significance of resuming nuclear 
testing. 

We shouldn't mix up the fact of new 
testing with the propaganda baloney about 
a superbomb. 

The fact was forecast from the beginning, 
and U.S. officials admittedly never really ex- 
pected to achieve a negotiated test ban. 

Consider how Khrushchev took us over 
the jumps in typical Red tactics. 

Four years ago, we enjoyed a very great 
lead over the Soviets in refinements and 
military uses of nuclear weapons. Our nu- 
clear scientists were foreseeing other major 
advances, and also some which gave promise 
of tremendous gains for the American con- 
sumer and the American economy. 

The Soviets were falling farther behind 
again in this field. What did they do? They 
announced that they were canceling all nu- 
clear tests for “humanitarian reasons,” and 
demanded that we do the same. 

They backed up this diplomatic offensive 
with a worldwide “ban the bomb” campaign. 
They preached the doctrine of dangerous 
radioactivity—and so did a good many “soft” 
people in the United States. 

What did we do? 

We stopped testing and waited. We waited 
and we waited. As much as 3 years ago 
American scientists in this field were be- 
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coming upset because of the restraint on 
them, and fear that we would lose our lead 
if we couldn't move on ahead. 

This concern became evident finally when 
President Eisenhower indicated that we had 
waited about long enough. 

Mr. Nixon expressed concern that further 
delay was becoming dangerous to our nu- 
clear lead, and said he would set an early 
deadline and resume testing if the Soviet's 
didn’t play ball—(if he were elected presl- 
dent. 

Ms. Kennedy, at that time, said he would 
not act hastily, but would make another 
college try at negotiations—indicating that 
a new regime in the United States might 
be able to negotiate more successfully with 
Khrushchey than the old one. He would set 
no deadline. That was uncouth of Mr. Nixon. 

So, we waited some more until the Rus- 
sians were finally ready. 

A high U.S. official told this writer just 
2 weeks ago that we actually had no real 
hope of fruitful negotiations on this issue, 
but would not resume testing because of 
“world opinion.” 

So, we waited. 

When they were ready, did the Russians 
worry about world opinion? 

They just blasted out that now they will 
resume testing, and without a quiver turned 
their back on their 4 year “humanitarian” 
campaign. It had served its purpose. 

The Russians have a different philosophy 
about “winning the minds of men.” While 
we have waited for them out of worry over 
whether other people will like us—and will 
doubtless use the Red test announcement 
to propagandize what nasty folks the Rus- 
sians are—the Russians decided there was 
a victory to be had in this too. 

So, they say that they are doing so in 
order to test a huge superbomb. 

They don't care if people like them or 
not, if they can frighten people enough to 
submit to their tactics. 

Politicians will try to make another “prop- 
aganda victory” out of this Red move, but 
it's hard to hide the fact that we have really 
been had. 

C. L. Dancey. 


Let's Stop Apologizing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I am pleased to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Asbury Park Evening Press on Thursday, 
3 31, entitled Let's Stop Apologiz- 


I think that many of my colleagues 
will agree with me that it is time for 
us to stop apologizing to representatives 
of foreign nations who violate our laws 
and regulations. It seems to me that 
these people who are guests of our Na- 
tion should be expected to respect the 
authorities in our country just as well as 
any of our citizens. 

Iam always incensed when I read that 
some attaché of an embassy here in 
Washington is excused from traffic and 
parking violations while our own citi- 
zens are required to obey them, This is 
not right and I believe that our Govern- 
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ment would enjoy greater respect from 
everyone, our own citizens included, if it 
insisted that all should obey the laws. 
The editorial follows: 
Let's Stop APOLOGIZING 


It seems that no matter what the United 
States may do in international affairs it pro- 
vokes but one response—criticism. When 
we send funds abroad in the form of eco- 
nomic aid we are either criticized because 
the amount is too small or because it finds 
its way into the wrong hands in the coun- 
try we are aiding. And, if we curtail our 

we are told that we are stingy and 
trafficking in other peoples’ misery. 

Latest incident involving the unpopular- 
ity of the United States found expression in 
a set-to between a Guineaian diplomat and 
the New York police. It seems the diplo- 
mat's car struck the rear of a taxi. When 
the taxi driver left his cab to survey the 
damage he claims the man from Guinea 
assaulted him. Police were called and they 
claim the Guineaians attacked them. The 
Guinealan Ambassador, defending his col- 
league, asserts that the exact opposite is 
true: The diplomat got out of his car to 
survey the damage and was attacked by the 
taxi driver. According to this version, the 
police were at no time attacked. The New 
York police commissioner has made an in- 
vestigation of the matter and he finds the 
Guineaian at fault. 

This collision is simply one more accident 
in the life of a great city. Dozens of cars 
collide in the course of a week and scores 
of drivers embroil themselves in arguments 
as to which driver was at fault. But the 
man from Guinea is not content to let this 
pass as such. He sees an opportunity to 
belabor that nasty old capitalist Nation 
known as the United States. He proceeds to 
do so by charging the New York police with 
bias because they found his man in the 
wrong. And the accident, which his man 
caused, is described as having political 
overtones. Oh, yes, it also recalls a lynch- 
ing incident.” 

It has become standard procedure to 
blame the Western World for everything. 
Whenever a stupid head of state leads his 
nation down the path to disaster he always 
blames Western imperialism. Also, it has 
become standard procedure for this Nation 
to give the impression that the charge is 
true by stepping up economic aid to our 
attacker. No wonder it has become popular 
to attack the United States. It pays. 

We wonder what would happen if we re- 
versed our position. Suppose we told the 
Guinean Ambassador that our investigation 
shows his man to have been at fault and, 
since he has diplomatic immunity from 
court action, we wish he would go back to 
Guinea. And, moreover, If the Ambassador 
feels we are biased against him because of 
his race, and that a routine police Investiga- 
tion has political overtones and is reminis- 
cent of a lynching incident, we suggest he, 
too, be deemed persona non grata, which is 
a diplomatic way of saying Go home.“ 

And, suppose, we told the nations who are 
being fed through American generosity that 
if they want our succor to continue they 
should act as if it were welcome. We might 
tell them that we don’t expect them to caress 
the hand that feeds them but we would be 
pleased if they would stop biting it. And 
we might also disabuse their minds about 
that old chestnut of threatening us with 
Russia. Stop telling us that if we don't 
give them the money they ask for they will 
appeal to Russia. Let them appeal. They'll 
shortly find that they can do much better 
in the United States of America. 

We can offer no guarantee that this 
scheme will work. But in view of the 
colossal failure of the established pattern of 
giving to nations in distress we can't believe 
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a change would do any harm. To date, and 
we glean this from the news reports and 
the statements of our own Ambassadors, we 
have an impressive list of enemies to show 
for our billions invested in foreign aid. 


The Late Eugene A. Tighe, a Dedicated 
Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
strength of our body politic is municipal 
government, and the success of our sys- 
tem is attributable to those officials in 
municipal government who give so much 
for a so little. At the head of most of 
these local governments is the mayor, 
usually a dedicated man, whose only de- 
sire is to serve the best interests of all 
his citizens. He not only has his official 
duties to perform, but in our smaller 
communities he must be a family coun- 
sellor, a guide to youth, and settle dis- 
putes of all sorts, real or imaginary, 
within or without his officialdom., Such 
a man is hard to come by, and once in 
office is a paragon of strength to his 
community. 

My home city of Margate, N.J., has had 
such a man as mayor for the past 16 
years. He was the Honorable Eugene A. 
Tighe. 

On Thursday afternoon, while on the 
floor of the House, I was told of his death, 
and it was such a shock that I had to 
retire to my chambers, for Eugene Tighe 
was not only a great mayor, he was a 
close and dear friend. We had been as- 
sociated in municipal, county, and State 
government for 30 years, and what suc- 
cess I have had in my political life has 
to a great extent been attributable to 
the support of Gene Tighe. He was 
always steadfast and sincere—forceful 
when necessary, but always kind, un- 
derstanding and gifted with a deep com- 
passion for his fellowman. He was a 
model family man with a wonderful 
wife at his side and three fine children 
now following in their father’s footsteps 
as fine American citizens. As neighbors 
we watched our children grow up 
together, and he was as proud of his 
daughter and sons as I am of mine. 

While my personal loss is great, it is 
shared with thousands of our citizens 
of Margate, and the adjoining communi- 
ties of south Jersey. 

The greatness of this public servant 
is attested by an editorial appearing in 
the Atlantic City Press, as follows: 

MARGATE'’S Mayor EUGENE A. TIGHE 

Margate has lost a faithful and.conscien- 
tious public servant iñ the death of Mayor 
Eugene A. Tighe. Sharing in the loss is the 
entire seashore area, whose interests be ad- 
vanced both as advertising man and public 
official. 

There was nothing stuffy or pompous 
about Mayor Tighe. He was a down-to- 
earth, practical unassuming man. His shy 
humor usually came to the fore on his rare 
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appearances at Press Club dinners. The last 
such occasion at which we were privileged 
to see him was in May. 

He seemed in excellent spirits and parried 
some good-natured ribbing about taxes like 
the good sport that he was. Illness overtook 
him about two months later. He entered 
Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, where he 
Passed away last Thursday from complica- 
tg resulting from kidney failure. He was 


Even while hospitalized, he showed con- 
cern over municipal matters. Tighe's public 
Career dates back to the depression years of 
the thirties when he served Margate as mag- 
istrate, overseer of the poor and commis- 
sioner of revenue and finance, He became 
Mayor in 1945. 

Under his leadership, Margate grew from 
& sleepy village to the thriving, bustling, ex- 
Panding community of 10,000 that it is 
today. 

Politics was his avocation. His vocation 
Was the advertising business and he was very 
Successful at it. He was identified with the 
Dorland Advertising Agency since the Roar- 
ing Twenties, when under the aegis of the 
late Governor-U.S. Senator-Ambassador Wal- 
ter E. Edge, it pioneered resort and hotel ad- 
Vertising. 

Like most men in public life, Mayor Tighe 
made some enemies as well as friends. But 
not even his enemies questioned his sincer- 
ity. His high sense ethics was the hallmark 
ot his popularity. 

He will be widely mourned. The sympathy 
of the community goes out to the members 
of his family. 

Margate has lost a hard-working chief ex- 
ecutive, and the county and State a distin- 
guished citizen. 


Money Can Grow gn Trees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota is quite generally considered to 
be one of the Plains States and few peo- 
ple, including many North Dakotans, 
Would recognize the State as being iden- 
5 in any way with the wood indus- 


Mr. C. M. Nelson, president of the 
North Dakota State School of Forestry 
at Bottineau, N. Dak., has very kindly 
Provided me with a copy of a news story 
appearing in the September 2, 1961, is- 
Sue of the Farmer, a St. Paul, Minn., pub- 
lication, which describes the activity in 
the wood market in our State. 


I know that many of my fellow Con- 
8ressmen will be interested in learning 
More about our fine State, and I am 
pleased to provide this article for your 

oOrmation: 

THANKS TO Nrw MARKETS FOR Woop, Many 
Norta Dakora Farmers Have FOUND REAL 
TRUTH IN THE SAYING THAT “Monry CaN 
Grow on TREES" 


About the time snows files this winteş 
an increasing number of North Dakota farm- 
ers and woodlot owhers will be turning to a 
sales but surprisingly profitable occupation 
or a prairie State—lumbering. 
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Forestry in North Dakota has suddenly 
boomed into a fast-growing business which 
is providing a sizable new source of income 
from standing timber, much of it owned 
by farmers. 

At Towner, N. Dak., for example, a wood- 
treating plant is now serving markets that 
until a few years ago had been overlooked. 
Homegrown poles, posts, crossties and lum- 
ber are being treated, then sold all over the 
State. Cottonwood from old groves is being 
sawed into crossties, switch ties and car 
blocking for use in North Dakota's coal 
mines, Aspen poles and posts, treated with 
preservatives, are being used on North 
Dakota's farms and ranches. Lumber for 
homes, and buildings on new Air Force bases 
in the State is also being treated at this 
modern new plant on the prairie, which be- 
gan operation in October 1959. 

At Bottineau, the Dakota Wood Products 
Co. completed its new plant for volume pro- 
duction of stakes and lath last March. This 
new plant provides a profitable market out- 
let for farmers whose trees have grown too 
large for sale as posts or poles, yet are not 
likely to mature into healthy sawlog mate- 

ial. 

à These new plants at Towner and Bot- 
tineau offer complete utilization of farm 
timber, most of it harvested by farmers on 
their own farms. Thanks to new markets 
such as these, and to an accelerated pro- 
gram of forestry ent, farmer- 
owned woodlands have become valuable in- 
vestments with a sizable potential for 
profit. Neglected farm woodlands, which 
heretofore weren't worthy of much care and 
attention, now are being looked to with in- 
creasing interest, now that new markets for 
farm-grown timber are opening up. 

In eastern North Dakota, the Red River 
and all its major tributaries have American 
elm, green ash and basswood as the major 
forest types. In the Pembina Hills, Devils 
Lake and the Turtle and Killdeer Mountain 
areas, aspen, birch and burr oak are com- 
mon. Cottonwood is found in fine large 
stands along the Missouri and Little Mis- 
souri Rivers. In the Badlands area of south- 
western North Dakota, ponderosa pine and 
juniper are common. Of these, only elm, 
ash, basswood, aspen, birch and cottonwood 
are considered commercially important. 

The ash-elm-basswood type makes up 34 
percent of the commercial forest acreage of 
the State and contains 56 percent of the 
sawtimber volume. The aspen-birch type is 
second in volume, covering 28 percent of the 
forest area, but containing only 3 percent 
of the sawtimber volume. Oak covers 19 
percent of the forest area and has 12 per- 
cent of the sawtimber volume. Cottonwood 
covers 10 percent and contains 25 percent 
of the sawtimber volume. 

Seventy percent of the commercial forest 
land of North Dakota is privately owned. 
Farmers are the largest ownership group, 
accounting for over 40 percent. Other pri- 
vates owners hold less than 30 percent. Fed- 
eral and State government owns or man- 
ages the remaining 30 percent of the State's 
commercial forest area. 

North Dakota’s promising outlook for 
forestry didn't develop overnight, nor did it 
come about solely by chance. It is the re- 
sult of a well-planned program which was 
started in 1957 when the State’s forest serv- 
ice conducted a survey to take stock of the 
situation. 

“We found farmers and others talked about 
managing their woodland properly, but only 
a very few were doing anything serious 
about it. Land clearing had decimated 
areas that should have remained in timber. 
Fires had and were ravaging vast wooded 
areas, even though increased protective meas- 
ures had been initiated, It was obvious that 
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a new approach was needed," Duane Green, 
deputy. State forester, told the Farmer. 

“Lumber in many cases was of doubtful 
quality, poorly manufactured and sold green. 
There was a complete lack of both local and 
regional markets,” says Mr. Green, “And 
without management and markets, timber 
growth in the State was exceeding removal 
by 77 percent. Worst of all, over 66 percent 
of that removal was due to mortality. Such 
removal of timber benefits no one.” 

The answer to the problem was obvious— 
farmers could be counted on to manage and 
protect their woodlands, if there was a profit 
incentive to do so. Creating the incentive 
was the key. It hinged on three factors— 
development of adequate markets for wood 
products, sound forest management, and 
protection of each farmer's investment in 
timber, all of which go hand in hand, 

FIRST: FIND MARKETS 


In June of 1957, Vernon Meyer was hired 
as district forester and market utilization 
specialist. His first step was to survey 
local markets for the large volume of second- 
growth Aspen in the Turtle Mountain area 
of North Dakota. These surveys indicated 
excellent marketing possibilities for treated 
posts, poles, and lumber. When it was found 
impractical to ship raw materials out of the 
State for treatment, the attempt was made 
to interest local investors in undertaking 
such a venture. Leads were investigated and 
the necessary backing secured for starting 
the wood-treating plant at Towner. The 
North Dakota Wood Preserving Co. thus was 
born. 

As a result of that foresightedness, acres 
of timber which formerly contained worth- 
less trees are now being thinned and har- 
vested. Posts and poles are flowing through 
the plant to markets across the State. In 
the first 9 months of operation, more than 
$30,000 was returned to farmers and other 
tree owners in the local area. Marketing 
of homegrown timber has afforded local 
farmers a chance to earn added income in 
winter when farming operations are slack. 
Forest fires have decreased. Farmer re- 
quests for inspecting and managing timber 
by the State's forest service have increased. 
Farmers began “talking wood” soon after 
the new processing plant appeared on the 
scene. h 

Additional surveys showed possibilities of 
an excellent market for stakes and lath all 
over the State. Aspen and Cottonwood are 
ideal for manufacture of these items and 
lend themselves well to high-volume, low- 
cost production. 

The company operating the new plant at 
Towner, recognizing the need to assure itself 
of a sustained quantiy of wood and also to 
supply these new markets for North Dakota 
wood, aided in the establishment of its sub- 
sidiary plant, north of Bottineau. New ma- 
chinery was installed and the Dakota Wood 
Products Co. went into yolume production 
last March. 

Stakes and lath produced in the plant are 
bundled for shipment to soil conservation 
districts, contractors, lumber yards, and 
many other customers who want quality lath 
at a reasonable price, 

“An average farm woodland in the Turtle 
Mountain area will yield from 6 to 10 cords 
of salable “bolts” per acre, each 50 inches 
long and varying in diameter from 6 to 12 
inches. These are subsequently cut into 
stakes and lath,” says Mr. Green. “Gary 
Soland, a farmer north of Bottineau, earned 
up to $20 a day from his woods last winter. 
Now, with forest management, the produc- 
tivity of his and other farm woodlands can 
be greatly increased. Growth rates can be 
accelerated and poor-risk trees can be re- 
moved under the timber stand improvement 
practices of the ACP program.” 
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Some Pertinent Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a letter from an 
esteemed constituent. It is most 
thought provoking. It is addressed to 
all the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate: 

TOWNVILLE, PA., August 31, 1961. 
To the Honorable Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the highest respect for 
your office and the deepest sympathy for you 
because of the testing times through which 
you are going. I would not add an ounce to 
your burdens but there are some questions 
in the minds of thoughtful Americans to 
which I believe you owe some answers. 

Before listening to, or reading, this com- 
munication, you-will want to know some- 
thing concerning the writer. I am an 
alumnus of college and university, was a 
former professor of economics and sociology 
in Morris Harvey College, have spent 32 
years in the ministry of the Methodist 
Church, am author of volume “Popular 
Amusements, Destructive and Constructive,” 
three later booklets, and over 100 articles 
which have appeared in leading religious and 
temperance journals. In politics, I am non- 
partisan. I have never belonged to any 
Communist front and have no sympathy 
with communism in any form. My ancestors 
have been in every war in the history of 
our country, always on the side of democ- 
racy and freedom. In the Hall of Statuary 
under the Capitol dome you will see the 
statue of General Muhlenberg of the Revo- 
lutionary War. He was in my mother's 
direct family line. So much for personali- 
ties. Now for questions. 

1. Was not the U.N., with Its vast facilities, 
for the exchange of information, its intricate 
organization founded at great expense for 
the purpose of helping to solve national and 
international problems? Why has not the 
Berlin problem been taken to the United 
Nations? 

2. Will a nuclear war solve any national 
or international problems, or accomplish 
anything but the ruin and desolation of all 
the major nations? If this is true, why then 
ever even consider a nuclear war—at least 
without exhausting all possible means of 
negotiation? 

3. Is it sane or safe for any members of 
the Government to carry chips on their 
shoulders or hurl around ultimatums in an 
international atmosphere as tense as today? 

4. Concerning civil defense, have you read 
the article by your colleague, Senator 
STEPHEN M. Youn, of Ohio, in the June edi- 
tion of the Reader's Digest under caption 
“Civil Defense—Billion-Dollar Boondoggle?” 
What percentage of chances have average 
people of getting into their shelter after 
alert, being perhaps a long ways from home, 
or at work? How can they survive in the 
shelter when the oxygen in the air is ex- 
hausted by explosion? What will anyone 
find who gets out of the shelter except all 
vegetable and animal life dead and water 
supply contaminated for 2 or 3 months? Is 
the statement being made true that the 
people are being misled to believe that they 
can survive bomb attacks in order to enlist 
their continued support of the cold war? 
Some of the highest nuclear authorities have 
told us there is no defense from hydrogen 
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or cobalt bombs, and some highest military 
authorities have told us that only a small 
fraction of enemy bombers can be intercepted 
before they reach their target. 

5. We are told by high authorities that the 
second greatest danger to our Nation is in- 
creased inflation. If we cannot pay the in- 
terest on our national debt in boom times, 
when can we ever pay the principal? Is 
not our national bankruptcy one of the major 
aims of the Communist Party? 

6. Is not the request for the appropriation 
of billions of dollars to put a man to the 
moon before the Russians utterly insane and 
irresponsible? The distance to the moon in 
relation to interstellar spaces is almost neg- 
lible. The moon, in relation to the number 
of other celestial bodies, is as a grain of 
sand to the sands along the shores of the 
ocean. 

7. Fifteen years ago we were arm in arm 
with the Russians, and the Germans were 
Huns and barbarians and now we are arm in 
arm with the Germans and the Russians are 
the Huns and barbarians. Can civilized na- 
tions become Huns and Huns become civilized 
within the short space of 15 years? 

8. I am wondering if the Members of Con- 
gress heard the debate on Cuba on the 
“Meet the Press” program a few weeks ago, 
on the Cuban situation, between Senator 
SmaTHERs and the Washington Correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian. If you did not, 
you ought to read the verbatim report. It 
seems strange that a foreign reporter should 
apparently know more about the history of 
Cuba, the rise of Castro, the revolution, and 
the present status of Cuba than a U.S. Sena- 
tor. Did not a leading Member of Congress 
recently say that the policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment toward Cuba is responsible for 
Castro and the present status of Cuba? 

9. Can any Member of Congress tell us of 
any instance in history, our history or the 
history of the world, in which a major arma- 
ments race was not followed by war? The 
last two World Wars have shot to a thou- 
sand tatters the motto “In time of peace 
prepare for war.” Nations, like men, reap 
what they sow. If they sow bayonets, they 
reap battles; if they sow love, they reap life; 
if they sow hate, they reap hell. 

10. Why does our Government appropriate 
more billions to arm the backward states 
than they do to remove their poverty, disease 
and ignorance, which are the seedbeds of 
communism? How can our Government pro- 
fess to be seeking peace when it is spending 
more than $12 for war for every $1 spent in 
support of the United Nations? How can it 
make this profession when it spends over 
$200 in paying for past, present, and future 
wars for every $1 spent in the quest for peace? 

11. Has not Mr. Khrushchev, during recent 
months, offered to negotiate concerning the 
Berlin problem in a way which would leave 
the Western channels of communication 
from Berlin open? 

In conclusion, I would remind you that it 
is Congress, only, which can make a declara- 
tion of war, or authorize others to do so. 
Thus if nuclear war should come, yours will 
be one of the primary responsibilities. 

I believe that you owe it to the thoughtful 
citizens of our country to answer frankly 
the above questions. You may haye ample 
reasons for all the decisions which have been 
made in relation to foreign policy, but many 
of us common people do not know all the 
reasons. 

Lest it be thought that I have been ex- 
pressing only my own opinion and speaking 
only for myself, I should add that during 
recent years I have spoken in 610 churches 
of leading Protestant denominations, in- 
cluding Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Baptist, E.U.B., etc., and I have had an op- 
portunity to sense the opinion and feeling 
of ministers and laymen concerning our for- 
eign policy and the questions I have raised. 
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I believe that you gentlemen of our Con- 
gress should know something about how the 
ministers and laymen of our churches are 
thinking and feeling, and the questions that 
are on their minds. 

Furthermore, several years ago I wrote ex- 
tended articles blasting our foreign policy 
which were published in leading Methodist, 
Lutheran and E.U.B. journals. I close, as I 
began, in expressing my personal regards 
for you, and believing that you want all of 
the facts concerning the opinions and feel- 
ings of the people of our country to assist 
you in making your crucial decisions. I 
remain. 

Yours fraternally, 
LEE RALPH PHIPPS. 


Rail Officials Can Blame Selves for 
Financial Woes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article from Trainman News, 
dated September 4, 1961, pertaining to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio, the Honorable STEPHEN M. YOUNG. 
I wholeheartedly agree with the senti- 
ments he has expressed as I have found 
that traveling by railroad between Buf- 
falo, N.Y., and Washington, D.C, is a 
strenuous ordeal. I can justifiably say 
that our railroad system has deterio- 
rated. 

The article follows: 

SENATOR YOUNG CHARGES: RAIL OFFICIALS CAN 
BLAME SELVES FOR FINANCIAL WOES 
Wasuincton.—Senator STEPREN M, YOUNG, 
Democrat of Ohio, now knows why prospec- 
tive passengers on the Nation's railroads 
“stay away in droves." 

He took the 226-mile trip on the Pennsy 
from New York to Washington recently and 
ald. * * it is the last one I hope to take, 
unless conditions change.” 

Declared Senator Younsc in the Senate: 

“Four hours of traveling on a dirty, crowd- 
ed, poorly ventilated coach gave convincing 
evidence that railroad officials regard pas- 
sengers as necessary evils and make their 
money carrying freight. 

“There was no dining car on the train, or 
even a snack bar. Every coach was a candi- 
date for the junk heap. 

“Railroad officials should blame themselves 
for their sad financial plight.” 

The Ohio Democrat pointed out that he 
has received hundreds of letters from his 
constituents complaining of poor service and 
deplorable conditions on passenger trains, 
and asking that the Federal Government do 
something to correct the situation. 

He said it’s “noteworthy that trains which 
are kept in good condition, operate regularly 
on good schedules, and furnish good service 
are filled. When the trains are not in good 
condition and the service is poor, the num- 
ber of passengers always drops accordingly.” 

Continued Senator Youna: 

"Our highways become overcrowded as fast 
as we build them. Passenger train service is 
more and more becoming a greater necessity, 
especially in our large metropolitan areas. 

“Uniess railroad executives immediately 
begin taking action to improve and expand 
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this service, we may soon find ourselves in a 
transportation crisis of great severity.” 

He said it is of the utmost 
to all Americans that railroad problems be 
solved and that railroad officials respond to 
the demands of the times, offer good and fast 
service to people, attempt to accommodate 
Prospective and go all out to keep 
travel on a reasonably accurate schedule. 
Officials must see to it that trains leave and 
arrive at the time scheduled. 

“Nowadays some railroad transportation 
Officials seem to regard passengers as a nec- 
essary evil. If the train leaves on schedule 
&nd arrives not more than an hour late, they 
consider they have done well.” 

Senator Youna contrasted rail service in 
this country with that in Italy where, he 
said, “it is a pleasure to ride on the Rapido, a 
bullet-shaped train making a long trip from 
Rome to Milan in 6 hours. This train is 
beautifully decorated, has new coaches with 
artistic panels, and passengers are offered 
Expresso coffee. The cost of making this 
400-mile trip is less than air fare. It is a 
trifle more than passengers pay on slow 
trains.” 

Asserting that U.S. railroads lag behind 
those of Italy in efficiency and comfort, Sena- 
tor Youns suggested that perhaps rau of- 
ficials and unions in this country should 
ask our Government to invite Italy to send 
& reverse of the Peace Corps to the United 
States to teach our backward railroad op- 
erators to take proper care of passengers, and 
thereby earn money for dividends for their 
stockholders. 

“Why, in a country which sent a man into 
the outer atmosphere and returned him 
Safely, have we failed to provide comforta- 
ble railroad trips from Cleveland to Cin- 
cinnati and from New York to Washington, 
to cite two examples?” 

Senator Tour also brought to the at- 
tention of his fellow Senators a letter which 
a resident of Shaker Heights, Ohio, had 
written Alfred Perlman, New York Central 
president, complaining of New York Central 
service and opposing the road's petition to 
reduce pi service between Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati. 

An angry Barry Pomerantz wrote Perl- 
man that he was protesting the passenger 
Service cut because “I believe that less pas- 
Senger service is what you and your railroad 
desire and are trying to meet this end by 
discouraging rail fare.” 

Pomerantz said other forms of transporta- 
tion are not trying to decrease service be- 
tween the points mentioned, but have In- 
creased service and are trying to make it 
more attractive. 

“Only the railroads have refused to face 
the competition,” he added. “In fact, with 
the way the railroads are their 
business now, it leaves little doubt but that 
they are trying to discourage ran fares.” 

Pomerantz gave examples of the treatment 
— 0 York Central passengers are given these 


vs. 

On two trips during the past year between 
Cleveland and Cincirnati, trains that car- 
Tied some relatives and me have been de- 
layed for unreasonably long lengths of time 
Tor no apparent reason. On one such trip 
a train from Cincinnati, traveling to Cleve- 
land, usually a 6- to 7-hour journey, arrived 
in Cleveland 6 hours late. By doubling the 
regular traveltime this trip was turned into 
& 12-hour torture. 

“Another train that I had the misfortune 
of traveling on from Cleveland to Columbus 
Stopped midway in its journey for a 3-hour 
delay. The train made a 4-hour trip in 7 
hours. This same train, by the way, besides 
Carrying the few stouthearted travelers, also 
Carried cockroaches. This in itself would 
make anyone not wish to travel by train.” 

Your railroad, along with others,” wrote 
rantz, “has tried to discourage rall 
Passenger travel by unethical means, so that 
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you might, by showing to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Ohio a loss of revenues, 
be allowed to curtail your passenger sery- 
ice and thus concentrate on the more profit- 
able freight service.” 


All-Federal Transmission System for the 
Colorado River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a letter dated August 29, 
1961, from Mr. I. W. Patterson, manager 
of the Empire Electric Association, Inc., 
of Cortez, Colo.: 

Hon. Joun J. RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ‘Sm: Enclosed is a copy of the August 
15 issue of the Electrical West Industry 
Newsletter. We would like to call your 
attention especially to the article on the 
front e. 

It Aes i that the people of Canada are 
developing their own rivers, and not allow- 
ing the power companies to interfere. It is 
a deplorable situation when five profit-hun- 
gry utilities attempt to dictate to the U.S. 
Government on the development of a great 
river basin. The privately financed utilities 
would do better to develop their own lines 
and leave this river development to the pêo- 
ple who were authorized to build it. 

We urgently request your vote for the all- 
Federal transmission system for the Colorado 
River Basin. 

Very truly yours, 
EMPIRE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
I. W. PATTERSON, Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, after reading the letter 
from 1 I also turned to the 
enclosure and read the article referred 
to. The article reads as follows: 

Government seizure of British Columbia 
Electric and Peace River Power Develop- 


INC., 


ma ement, 
Although rumors of expropriation had 


en voiced during political bickering be- 
per Ottawa and the provincial govern- 
ment over Columbia River development, ap- 
parently British Columbia Premier Bennett's 
threat of a takeover was generally thought to 

bluff. 

W while Bennett was proclaiming 
BCE a crown corporation, funeral service 
was being held in Vancouver for Dal Grauer, 
chief executive of the utility and its parent, 
British Columbia Power Corp. Dr. Grauer, 
who died July 28 of leukemia, master-minded 
BCE's $650 million postwar expansion. 

The takeover was effected by enactment 
of bill 5 or the Power Development Act of 
1961. Although existing legislation would 
have allowed the seizure, Bennett consid- 
ered the extraordinary implications war- 

a 8 act. 
— — the government 
to convert BCE into a crown corporation 
through (1) purchase of BCE common 
shares, held by the parent corporation, for 
$110,985,045; (2) issuance of $100 million in 
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special government bonds to replace BCE 
shares; (3) assumption of BCE debts esti- 
mated at about $399 million. 

The government promised it would, if 
necessary, take over other assets of the par- 
ent corporation, including B. C. 
and Western Development & Power. B. C. 
Power Corp., may demand that BCE buy it 
out at $38 a share, which would require an 
additional $67,014,955. 

Peace River Development Co., will receive 
the amount spent on engineering studies and 
surveys, estimated at between $5 and $7 
million. 

Under provisions of the act, all directors 
in the private company were dismissed. A 
new six-man board is headed by Dr, Gordon 
Shrum, former dean of graduate studies at 
UBC and the Premier's hydro trouble 
shooter since 1958. President Harry Purdy 
was asked to continue in office and has dis- 
associated himself with B. C. Power Corp. 

In San Francisco August 9 for the open- 
ing of British Columbia House, Premier 
Bennett declared the province friendly to 
private enterprise and said that the federal 
tax on private utilities resulted in high-cost 
power. (For some months he had been 
pressing Ottawa for abolishment of the spe- 
cial federal tax on privately owned power 
corporations or for a larger share for British 
Columbia. Last March British Columbia 
got $260,000 as its share of taxes, estimated 
at $1,700,000.) 

British Columbia cities have had no as- 
surance as yet of what, if any, “in lieu” 
taxes they can expect. Vancouver alone 
received some $1,800,000 annually from BCE. 

Bennett said that the Peace River project 
would be started immediately. A Columbia 
start is farther away because the treaty 
must be ratified by Ottawa and financing 
arrangements have still to be made. The 
Premier has indicated, however, that he ex- 
pects the federal government to allow ex- 
port of power to the United States and while 
in San Francisco he spoke of possible sale 
in California. 

Although the British Columbia Energy 
Board in its report made no firm recommen- 
dation that the Peace and Columbia be 
developed simultaneously, it said such a 
procedure was feasible, if export were al- 
lowed. The energy board said further that 
both are sound from an engineering view- 
point and cost would be almost identical if 
they were government developed. Its esti- 
mate: Columbia, 4.4 mills; Peace (private), 
6.59 mills; Peace (public), 4.37 mills, 

As presently planned BCE and British 
Columbia Power Commission will be kept 
separate, with the former developing the 
Peace and the latter the Columbia. Ben- 
nett said, however, that if Ottawa perma- 
nently blocked the Columbia development 
the two would be merged. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be seen imme- 
diately that Mr. Patterson is applauding 
not only river development by the Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia, but the 
expropriation of the property of the 
British Columbia Electric Co. and the 
Peace River Power Development Co. 
Apparently, expropriation is to be ac- 
complished at the will of the Legislature 
of British Columbia, and at a price to be 
determined by them alone. 

Mr, Patterson is applauding the very 
thing which many people have feared 
might be the end result of the pre- 
dominance of public power in the United 
States. The transmission lines which 
Mr. Patterson wants the Government to 
build would make possible the connec- 
tion of the Mississippi River Basin Fed- 
eral powerlines with Hoover-Parker- 
Davis and the Central Valley project of 
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California. It would then require only a 
linkup with the Northwest Power Pool 
for a complete Federal grid to be estab- 
lished which would encompass the entire 
western part of the United States. Once 
this is accomplished, I can imagine the 
next step which could be advocated by 
Mr. Patterson and others who think 
like he does. In fact, I do not have to 
even imagine what would be suggested, 
because Mr. Patterson has just provided 
us with a blueprint. 


The International Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
recently President Kennedy announced 
the appointment of Mr. Howard C. 
Petersen as a special assistant to pre- 
pare an international trade program to 
go into effect next year, after the expira- 
tion of the present reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. Mr. Petersen shows himself to be 
expert in the area of international trade, 
and in a recent speech before the Ger- 
man group of the European Committee 
for Economic and Social Progress he dis- 
cussed many phases of this great pro- 
gram. I have selected for insertion in 
the Recorp a small portion of that speech 
which deals with a facet of particular in- 
terest to me, concerning our agriculture 
and the problem of import competition 
from low-wage areas such as Japan and 
Hong Kong. One quotation from Mr. 
Petersen’s address is particularly sig- 
nificant: 

I think we cannot permanently refuse ef- 
ficient producers access to our markets. The 
general prescription of gradualness in trade 
liberalization in the approach I am sug- 
gesting will ease the process of adjustment. 
Also if, as I suggest, trade barriers are re- 
duced by all the members of the area the 
burden of adjustment will be broadly dis- 
tributed and less serious for any one coun- 


try. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One of the great common interests we all 
share is the interest in helping the under- 
developed nations of the free world toward 
a better standard of living and higher eco- 
nomic efficiency. This is nothing less than 
our interest in keeping as large as possible 
the area of freedom—the area in which the 
civilization we value can flourish. But each 
of us has a separate idea of what is a fair 
sharing of the burdens of such assistance. 
Insofar as it calls for increased receptivity 
to imports from less developed countries, 
each of us has an interest in not being sin- 
gled out for the adjustments such imports 
require. 

The movement toward more liberal U.S. 
commercial policy that began in 1934 has 
mow encountered considerable resistance. 
This is to be seen in the imposition of quotas 
on petroleum, lead, and zinc. It would be 
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an oversimplification to regard this as en- 
tirely due to the interests of particular in- 
dustries that would be affected. The real 
question is why so many people who would 
not be directly affected share the hesitancy 
about further trade liberalization. 

The classic efficiency argument against 
high tariffs has never had a great following 
in the United States. The main force be- 
hind our tariff-cutting efforts from 1934 to 
World War II was the desire to help certain 
American export industries, including agri- 
culture, and a probably mistaken impression 
of the contribution this would make to eco- 
nomic recoyery. The movement was carried 
along after the war on a wave of enthusiasm 
for the rebuilding of Europe. 

These motivations have now abated. So, as 
I have noted, have our tariff levels. 

We are concerned now in the United States 
with finding the right combination of eco- 
nomic policies to reduce local pockets of per- 
sistent unemployment and economic distress. 

Our recent and continuing experience with 
our balance of payments is another factor 
stiffening resistance in the United States to 
further tariff reductions. Our large balance 
of payments deficits have revealed a quali- 
fication to one of our most persuasive argu- 
ments for trade liberalization: namely that 
trade is a two-way street, and if we import 
more we will export more. We have seen 
that, for a considerable time at least, for- 
eigners can do other things with dollars than 
buy goods from us. This may seem an odd 
concern for a country that exports much 
more than it imports. But our problem is 
at the margin. Will our exports grow when 
our imports grow, or will increases in im- 
ports be unrequited? Our recent experience 
suggests that the linkage is much looser than 
we commonly said. 

All this does not mean we have come to an 
end in the liberalization of U.S. trade policy. 
Some of the influences I have mentioned are 
temporary. We are recovering from our 
recent recession, and our balance of pay- 
ments position is looking better. Improve- 
ment in these areas will weaken protectionist 
arguments. I think it is safe to say that 
the European economic community will find 
enough in the offers of tariffis reductions by 
the United States in GATT, especially when 
our offers are considered together, as they 
should be, with the concessions offered by 
Great Britain and others, to justify making 
permanent EEC’s temporary 20-percent re- 
duction in its external tariffs. 

Nevertheless, permanent and systemic in- 
fluences are at work. 

I think that there is a growing realization 
in the United States of a deficiency in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements procedure that 
is reducing enthusiasm for the program. 
The trouble lies with precisely that feature 
of the process that makes it appear so 
sweetly reasonable. We will consider every 
case on its merits, and make reductions in 
those cases where the gains exceed the losses. 
This is one of those instances where to 
consider every case on its merits is to disre- 
gard the merits of the case. For the argu- 
ments against tariff reduction are primarily 
arguments about particular cases whereas 
the arguments for tariff reduction are argu- 
ments about the tariff in general. To put 
the decision in the arena of particular cases 
is to stack the deck against reductions. 

The revival of European competitiveness 
was helped into being by US. trade 
as well as aid policies. That same revival 
now gives the United States pause in 
its movement toward further trade liber- 
alization. The same European recovery and 
modernization also created confidence that 
helped bring about the European Common 
Market. EEC discriminated against United 
States and other non-EEC trade, putting 
another stumbling block in the way of new 
U.S. trade liberalization. Although it was 
aware of these consequences—hopefully, 
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short term—the United States strongly sup- 
ported the establishment of the Common 
Market, and still does, 

One industry whose position in world trade 
worries us increasingly is agriculture. The 
adyanced countries of the temperate zone 
are coming to regard agriculture as a cere- 
monial institution, like the Beefeaters and 
ravens at the Tower of London, to be main- 
tained at national expense, The Beefeaters 
and ravens at least attract tourist income. 
which redundant farmers do not. This sit- 
uation is especially irksome to the United 
States because we believe that we are among 
the world’s most efficient suppliers of many 
agricultural products and would export much 
more in a rationally organized world trading 
system. 

We have fallen into the trap of exempting 
agriculture from the efficiency considera- 
tions that apply to other international trade. 
The United States had a big part in con- 
structing this trap. We are also coming to 
recognize that we are among its chief vic- 
tims. The picture is, of course, complicated 
by the three-price system under which Amer- 
ican agriculture operates—the domestic price, 
the world price, and the development assist- 
ance price, which is effectively much lower 
than the world price. We have stimulated 
agricultural production by high support 
prices. At the same time we have limited 
production by controls, we have absorbed 
surpluses in Government-owned stocks and 
we have disposed of surpluses outside com- 
mercial markets at concessional terms. On 
balance, we would sell more in Europe than 
we do if markets at home and abroad were 
free. The European restrictions on imports 
cannot be justified as a necessary offset to 
USS, subsidies. 

Beyond this we should then seek a gen- 
eral cut by all countries that is in some 
sense “equivalent.” The term “equivalent” 
in this context is exceedingly slippery. There 
is intuitive appeal in the ideas that those 
who have the highest tariffs should make the 
biggest cuts, or that all rates should be cut 
equally, or that all rates should be brought 
down to an equal level. Quite aside from the 
fact that these standards point in somewhat 
different directions, it is hard to define them 
precisely in a significant way. 

An important and troublesome problem 
will be the treatment of agriculture. U.S. 
agricultural policy has been one of the main 
impediments to rationality in international 
commercial policy. I think you should know 
that U.S. policy in this respect is no longer 
frozen but is in a state of flux. 

For one things, agrarian political authority 
is declining as the farm population shrinks 
and the redistricting of the voting popula- 
tion takes account of the shift. In 1929 4 
quarter of our population was on farms. In 
1950, a sixth of our population was on farms, 
and by 1960 our farm families accounted for 
only an eighth of our total population. 

For another thing, resistance has been ris- 
ing to the cost of producing farm products 
in excesses that have to be impounded in 
Government stocks. Price support and pro- 
duction control programs cost us $1 billion 
in 1954, the first time that figure had been 
reached. The cost was $2 billion 2 years 
later, in 1956, was over $3 billion 1 year later. 
in 1957, where it has hovered for se 
years. It is expected to go up to about $3.5 
billion in fiscal year 1962, Just comme: 
And, these vast and growing outlays have 
not solved the problems: farm products 
taken off the market by the Government from 
1954 through 1960 totaled over $11 billion. 

In view of these circumstances, a neW 
search is on for a more rational U.S. farm pol- 
icy. The search centers on a hunt for effective 
and acceptable controls over production. We 
regard this as an open situation in the 
United States, subject to radical improve- 
ment, even if the improvement takes, as it 
may, considerable time. On this basis, I 
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think, we can hope for a restoration of the 
Principle of comparative advantage to an 
important place in agricultural trade. We 
regard the principle of comparative adyan- 
tage as calling for a reduction of European 
barriers against U.S. farm products. 

I shall refer to one more problem, without 
Pretending to haye exhausted the list. This 
ls what is called the problem of import com- 
Petition from extremely low-wage areas where 
advanced technoolgy is in use, such as Japan, 
Hong Kong, and perhaps India. The prob- 
lem is that international trade has not ad- 
Justed to the existence of a strong compara- 
tive advantage in the production of particu- 
lar items in particular areas. In the low- 
Wage countries the average level of pro- 
ductivity is relatively quite low, but pro- 
ductivity in a few industries—textiles, 
Cameras, transistor radios—may be nearly as 
high as the best in the world. There are 
several reasons for failure to adjust to such 
Comparative advantages. The advantage has 
Only recently developed in some cases. In 
Other cases, it has only recently reemerged 
After the war. In many cases the adjust- 
Ment has been postponed for a long time by 
Quotas and tariffs. The problem is accentu- 
ated because some countries, and this in- 
Cludes the United States, have been much 
More liberal than others in accepting the 
Products of these low-wage areas, with the 
result that the burden of adjustment is con- 
dentrated on them. 

I think we cannot permanently refuse effi- 
cient producers access to our markets. The 
general prescription of gradualness in trade 
liberalization in the approach I am suggest- 
ing will ease the process of adjustment. Also 
if, as I suggest, trade barriers are reduced by 
all the members of the area the burden of 
Adjustment will be broadly distributed and 
less serious for any one country. Perhaps in 
Particular cases further measures will be 
temporarily needed to moderate the adjust- 
Ment process, Whether this is so should be 
the subject of international’ consultation, 
Since it is all too easy for each party to dis- 
Cover the need for its own protection. 


Tariff Could Stimulate More Shrimp 
Fishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 8, the Committee on Ways and 
fans of the House of Representatives 
held a hearing on various bills, including 
my own H.R. 6424, which would impose 
a 35 percent ad valorem duty on proc- 
essed shrimp and limit duty-free entry 
Of unprocessed shrimp annually in an 
amount equal to imports of shrimp in 
1960. Because enactment of this legis- 
lation would preserve the domestic 
Shrimp industry and open the door to 
expansion of Alaska’s infant shrimp in- 
dustry and because I am a sponsor of 
this legislation, I joined other witnesses 
in testifying in its support. 
Most people are not aware of the vast 
p potential of the States of the 
acific Northwest. Yet, off the coasts of 
California, Oregon, Washington—and 
most particularly, Alaska—there exists a 
botential production which can equal or 
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excel the production of the Gulf and 
South Atlantic States. With an ade- 
quate market, Alaska’s vast shrimp pro- 
duction capability, estimated at 100 mil- 
lion pounds annually, would someday be 
realized. Hence, it is not surprising that 
Alaskans take issue with those who op- 
pose appropriate limitations on the im- 
port of foreign shrimp. 

Accordingly, for the information of 
my colleagues, I submit a cogent editorial 
which appeared in the September 2 is- 
sue of the Anchorage Daily Times, and 
urge support of the legislation in ques- 
tion. The editorial follows: 

TARIFF COULD STIMULATE MORE SHRIMP 

FISHING 

Alaska’s budding shrimp industry faces 
a bleak future if the trend in imports 18 
allowed to continue. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission apparently 
doesn't care, It has reported to Congress 
that Alaska shrimp are small in size and 
suitable only for canning. There is reason 
to believe that the commission was wrong 
on both counts. 

Alaskans should care because shrimp re- 
sources in the coastal waters of the State 
have been reported tremendous. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has sup- 
ported this view in reports on explorations in 
central Alaska, around Kodiak Island, and 
along the Pacific side of the Alaska Penin- 
sula, Russian fishermen have noted the big 
shrimp resource in the Bering Sea. Japan 
is actively fishing for shrimp there. There 
are also shrimp in Prince William Sound and 

eastern Alaska. 
whe ‘Tariff Commission has taken a stand 
unfavorable to a quota system to protect the 
U.S. market from foreign imports. It has 
contended that a limitation would preclude 
development of shrimp processing for lack 
of adequate supplies of raw shrimp. 

Without a quota, there is reason to fear 
that foreign imports will swamp the U.S. 
market with ruinous results to all American 

ermen, 

18 domestie market has tripled since 
shrimp were declared duty tree in 1930. In 
that period, domestic production has in- 
creased some, but not as rapidly as imports. 
Foreign nations supplied 1.8 percent of U.S. 
market requirements in 1931, 36 percent in 
1957 and an estimated 50 percent in 1959. 
The number of foreign suppliers increased 
from 10 countries to 30, and is still rising. 

Proponents of the shrimp tariff and quota 
bill contend that they seek a sound basis 
for future development. They say it will 
assure a stable market that will benefit both 
domestic and foreign suppliers. 

Alaska could capture & commanding posi- 
tion in an important ferand if her shrimp 

were developed. 
. — is now the most valuable sea- 
food caught by U.S. fishermen. Operations 
in Alaska could produce values in excess of 
those in the salmon industry. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has pub- 
lished reports showing Alaska shrimp are 
plentiful and that they “tempt and tanta- 
lize the palate of the average man as well 
as the gourmet.” Nowhere has the service 
corroborated the statement of the Tariff 
Commission that they are suitable only for 
pe | hrim essing and 

Those engaged in 8 p proc 
marketing have told Congress that the po- 
tential for shrimp production in Alaska “is 
substantially larger in pounds than the en- 
tire domestic shrimp landings in the 
and Atlantic fisheries combined“ The 
Alaska catch rates and potential have been 
termed unequaled anywhere in the world. 

Alaskans constantly talk about broadening 
the base for their fishing industry. They 
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chronicle the great resources and point to 
the potentials. Development of the shrimp 
industry has just begun. 

Without tariff restrictions, Alaska shrimp 
will be pushed out of the market by shrimp 
processed in India where labor is paid from 
31 to 63 cents a day, and from other coun- 
tries where labor rates are low. 

It would be well for the fishery leaders 
and State officials to make themselves heard 
on this point. The legislation in Congress 
should not be allowed to die because the 
Tarif Commission has erred. 


Central Intelligence Agency: A Guardian 
of the National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sep- 
tember issue of Firing Line, published by 
the American Legion, contains an arti- 
cle entitled “Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy: A Guardian of Our National Secu- 
rity.” The Central Intelligence Agency 
is an organization of which little is really 
known; but from what I know of it, as 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and through my personal con- 
tact with many members of that Agency, 
I believe it has rendered outstanding 
service for the United States. 

T have for 30 years known Allen Dulles, 
Director of the CIA, who occasionally 
comes under strong criticism. If some- 
thing happens to go wrong, the blame is 
often placed upon him, as it was in the 
case of the Cuban invasion fiasco. From 
what I know of that action, I do not 
believe the blame belongs on his 
shoulders. However, he is a man who 
never says anything to defend himself. 
For that reason, he is apt to bear a large 
amount of unjust criticism. Irate hima 
brave, dedicated, and brilliant American 
with a long record of distinguished serv- 
ice to the United States. 

The article about the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, published in Firing Line, 
gives an excellent appraisal of that or- 
ganization. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY: A GUARDIAN 
or OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 

A strategic bulwark in the United States 
life and death struggle against the increasing 
imperialistic threat of international Soviet 
communism is the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). Established in 1947 under the 
provisions of the National Security Act as a 
successor of the Central Intelligence Group, 
the CIA is primarily responsible for coordi- 
nating the intelligence activities of certain 
Federal departments and agencies in the in- 
terest of protecting the security of the Na- 
tion. Among its other important duties, CIA 
is charged with correlating and evaluating 
intelligence “relating to the national security, 
and provides for the appropriate dissemina- 
tion of such intelligence within the Govern- 
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ment.” Functioning in both its Washington, 
D.C., headquarters and in numerous farflung 
oversea areas, the CIA operates under the 
direct supervision of the National Security 
Council, a top-echelon Presidential advisory 
group. 

Unlike other Government administrators, 
the Director of CIA has been personally vested 
by Congress with wide autonomous authority 
in managing the affairs of his organization. 
While the CIA is authorized by law to have 
access (under certain limitations) to all 
intelligence in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, it is significant to note that the Agen- 
cy has no police, subpena, law-enforcement 
powers, or internal security functions. Due 
to the extremely sensitive nature of CIA's 
mission, reports regarding its operations and 
other activities are never disclosed to the 
American public for obvious security reasons. 
An article appearing in the July 9, 1961, edi- 
tion of the New York Times reported that 
CIA does not “confirm or deny published 
reports," whether accurate or inaccurate, 
favorable or unfavorable; “never alibis; never 
explains its organization; never Identifies its 
personnel” (with certain minor exceptions); 
and may not under the law publicly discuss 
its budget, its methods of operations, or its 
sources of information. The news report 
revealed that although CIA's “activities are 
not subject to public inspection and review, 
the Agency is directly accountable to Presi- 
dential authority and control.” 

The American Legion has gone on record 
as a stanch supporter of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. In a strongly worded 
resolution adopted at its 42d national con- 
vention held in Miami Beach, Fla., in 1960, 
the Legion urged full continuation of the 
American intelligence effort in every par- 
ticular deemed effective for the protection of 
our Nation, and expressed full confidence in 
the Central Intelligence Agency, for its fore- 
sight in providing for the protection of our 
Nation against surprise attack by our ene- 
mies. Within recent years, there has been 
an increasing intensified campaign on the 
part of the Soviet Government to discredit, 
and thereby, attempt to seriously weaken the 
effectiveness of the CIA. One of the numer- 
ous Soviet apparatuses intricately partici- 
pating in the USS.R.’s sinister anti-CIA 
campaign is the formidable Komitet Gosu- 
darstvennoi Bezopasnosti (Committee of 
State Security), commonly known by its cor- 
responding initials, KGB, As the lineal 
descendant of the terroristic CHEKA, OGPU, 
NKVD, and MGB, the powerful Soviet KGB 
is mainly responsible for the development 
of espionage and counterintelligence opera- 
tions throughout the world. 

In a dramatic appearance before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee on June 2, 
1961, CIA Assistant Director Richard Helms 
comprehensively outlined certain phases of 
the unrelenting Soviet propaganda attack 
against the United States and particularly 
the CIA. According to the scholarly presen- 
tation entitled Communist Forgeries,” the 
CIA official stated that the “Soviet propa- 
ganda campaign against the West grows 
daily more intense. It focuses on the United 
States, our Government, and our diplomatic, 
military, and intelligence services. Even be- 
fore the U-2, but particularly afterwards, the 
Soviets began to train heavy artillery on the 
Director of Central Intelligence (Allen Welsh 
Dulles) and the CIA.” 

Mr. Helms disclosed that the Soviets have 
been utilizing so-called documentary frauds 
as a propaganda weapon in intensifying their 
cold war against the United States. The 
CIA official revealed that the domumentary 
fraud devices have consisted of various kinds, 
including: The false news article, the for- 
gery, the fabricated intelligence report, the 
distortion of a genuine document, and the 
false or true account attributed to a non- 
existent organization,” Interestingly, As- 
sistant Director Helms testified that “the 
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Russians have a long tradition in the art of 
forgery. * * Long before 1957 the Com- 
munists were as skillful as the Nazis in the 
production and exploitation of forgeries.” 

to CIA evaluations, “each Soviet 
forgery is manufactured and spread accord- 
ing to a plan. Each is devised and timed 
to mesh with other techniques of psycho- 
logical warfare in support of Soviet strategy.“ 
Mr. Helms stated that CIA analysis revealed 
the Soviets use the forgery device for three 
specific purposes, namely: (1) To discredit 
the West generally, and the United States 
and its Government specifically, in the eyes 
of the rest of the world. (2) To sow sus- 
picion and discord among the Western allles. 
(3) To drive a wedge between the peoples 
of nonbloc countries and their governments 
by fostering the line that these governments 
do not represent their citizens because they 
are the puppets of the United States. 

Commenting on the aforementioned 
points, the CIA witness testified that the 
“campaigns to sell these three themes to 
the world are planned by the leaders of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Staff 
units of the Party's Central Committee work 
out the details. If the plan includes for- 
geries, they are prepared by a Soviet or sat- 
ellite intelligence service.“ In the course of 
the past 4 years, the Soviets have forged 32 
documents designed to imitate communica- 
tions ostensibly written by or to US. 
Government. officials. Mr. David Law- 
rence, distinguished journalist, reported in 
his syndicated column appearing in the July 
14, 1961, edition of the Evening Star (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) that the “Soviet Union is look- 
ing forward to its biggest victory in the cold 
war—the possible disruption and disintegra- 
tion of the CIA * * * which has for many 
years been a thorn in the side of interna- 
tional communism * *** Soviet agents look 
with satisfaction at the controversy they 
have helped to stir up in this country over 
the activities of the CIA. Long before the 
Cuban invasion episode focused attention on 
the CIA as a formidable opponent of Com- 
munist espionage, the effort has been under- 
way to convince high officials of the Ameri- 
can Government that the CIA should be split 
apart or weakened in its operations.” 

Mr. Lawrence frankly stated that the 
“Soviets do not, of course, work directly. 
They operate through intermediaries—two 
and three times remoyed * * *. Perhaps the 
boldest manifestation of the influences 
which are behind the scenes in the fight 
against the CIA is to be found in the demand 
that the Agency give an accounting to con- 
gressional committees not only of its ex- 
penditures but all of its activities.” 

In referring to the fact that many a 
hatchet job has been attempted indirectly 
by the Communists against J. Edgar Hoover 
and the FBI, Mr. Lawrence stated that “now 
comes a bombardment of Allen Dulies, who 
has directed the CIA since 1953 * * *, As 
the attack on the CIA develops, there should 
be an opportunity to find out who is financ- 
ing the spread of literature inside this coun- 
try attacking this all-important Agency. 
For if the confidence of Congress in the CIA 
should be weakened—the main objective of 
the current campaign—the Kremlin will 
have won a big advantage in fighting the 
cold war. The Communist Party, U.S.A., has 
been candidly hostile in condemning the 
CIA in recent months through the media of 
its key publications, the Worker, People’s 
World, and Political Affairs. Numerous other 
domestic subversive organs, including the 
National Guardian and the Militant (weekly 
newspaper of the Trotskyite Socialist Work- 
ers Party), also have been supporting the 
Soviet line in viciously attacking the CIA 
and its esteemed director. The Pair Play for 
Cuba Committee, an extremely active Com- 
munist-front, has consistently smeared the 
CIA in its newsletter, Pair Play. 

& Munsell, Inc., publishing house 
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for the Liberty Prometheus Paperback Book 
Club, distributed free copies of its newly 
released 72-glossy-page booklet Cuba 
Versus the CIA” to members and supporters 
of the aforementioned Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee in June 1961. “Cuba Versus the 
CIA,” a thoroughly distorted attack against 
the Central Intelligence Agency, was writ- 
ten by Robert E. Light, an associate editor 
of the National Guardian and Carl Aldo 
Marzani, president of Liberty Prometheus 
Paperback Book Club. It is interesting to 
note that Marzani (alias Tony Whales), an 
identified Communist Party official, was in- 
dicted in 1947 after termination of his em- 
ployment (in an intelligence capacity) by 
the U.S. Department of State. Marzani was 
subsequently convicted for falsely denying 
before Federal employment officers that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. Ap- 
pearing before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in 1953 and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1956, 
Marzani repeatedly invoked the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution when asked about 
membership and activities in the Communist 
movement. 


THE NATION MAGAZINE EXCORIATES CIA 


Perhaps one of the most malicious attacks 
to be launched against the CIA recently 
emanated from the Nation, a weekly jour- 
nal published by the Nation Associates, Inc., 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York City. Accord- 
ing to the Fifth Report (1949) of the Cali- 
fornia Senate Factfinding Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the Nation was 
characterized as having a long record as a 
liberal publication. The report stated that 
the Nation “cannot be described as Com- 
munist,” but it is “so infiltrated with the 
Communist Party policy that * * * (it 
serves) * * * the interests of the Communists 
and * * * (confuses) * * * liberals on many 
issues, much more than do some of the Com- 
munist publications.” Speaking on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on May 4, 
1951, Congressman George A. Dondero de- 
clared that the Nation “is knowingly serv- 
ing the cause of communism” and remarked 
that information in his possession indicated 
that “under the guise of being a journal 
of liberal opinion, the Nation is in many 
respects a propaganda agent of the Kremlin, 
especially in the key field of foreign policy.” 

In its 10th report (1959), the aforemen- 
tioned California Senate Factfinding Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities disclosed 
that “there is little need for the Communist 
Party to finance propaganda publications 
when a magazine like the Nation * * * will 
attack the FBI, support the Communist 
fronts, editorialize sympathetically in behalf 
of witnesses that appear before legislative 
committees, and generally parrot the party 
line for nothing.” 

The following individuals are currently 
affiliated with the Nation: George G. Kir- 
stein, publisher; Carey McWilliams, editor; 
Victor H. Bernstein, managing editor; Rob- 
ert Hatch, books and the arts; Harold Clur- 
man, theater; Maurice Grosser, art; M. L. 
Rosenthal, poetry; Lester Trimble, music; 
Alexander Werth, European correspondent: - 
and Mary Simon, advertising manager. It 
is noteworthy that both Kirstein and Mc- 
Williams signed a petition to the 87th Con- 
gress in February 1961, calling for the aboli- 
tion of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. McWilliams, who has 
served in various editorial positions on the 
Nation since 1945, is an identified member of 
the Communist Party. A supporter of over 
30 Communist-front enterprises, McWil- 
liams was formerly an organizer of a law- 
yers unit of the Communist Party in Los 
Angeles. The previously mentioned 1959 
California report revealed that McWilliams 
“has been listed as a member of practically 
every major Communist-front organization 
that ever existed.” 
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Justin Gray, a former employee of the 
American Leigon national organization, in 
Collaboration with Victor H. Bernstein, now 
Managing editor of the Nation, published a 
book in 1948 called “The Inside Story of the 
Legion," a scurrilous piece of yellow journal- 

Fred J, Cook has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the Nation. Specializing in criti- 
cizing U.S. intelligence agencies and security 
Procedures, Cook has previously concentrated 
his articles in the field of attacks against 
Federal court convictions of Alger Hiss, and 
A Soviet agent, William Walter Remington 
(now deceased); and has written a whole 
Special issue of the Nation on the FBI and 
One on the CIA. Cook's broadside attack 
against the CIA appeared in the entire June 
24, 1961 issue of the Nation. Ironically char- 
acterized by Editor McWilliams as an “astute 
craftsman,” Cook attacked the CIA by utiliz- 
ing a mixture of distortions, innuendoes, 
half-truths, and statements merely based on 
SUppositions. The thread which has run 

ough the Nation, particularly in recent 
Years, since McWilliams became editor, is 
the thread of vicious and highly biased at- 
tacks against those organizations which have 

n most damaging to the Communist 
Movement, namely, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the Federal Bureau 
Of Investigation, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

A PRESIDENTIAL TRIBUTE TO CIA 


Speaking on the occasion of the corner- 
Stone laying at the Central Intelligence 
Agency's new headquarters building at Lang- 
ley, Va., in November 1959, President Eisen- 
hower declared that “by its very nature the 
Work of this Agency demands of its mem- 
bers the highest order of dedication, ability, 
trustworthiness, and selfiessness—to say 
Nothing of the finest type of courage, when- 
ever needed. Success cannot be advertised: 
failure cannot be explained. In the work 
Of intelligence, heroes are yndecorated and 
Unsung, often even among their own frater- 
nity. Their inspiration is rooted in patriot- 

—their reward can be little except the 
Conviction that they are performing a unique 
and indispensable service for their country, 
and the knowledge that America needs and 
appreclates their efforts. I assure you this 

indeed true. The reputation of * * * 
(the CIA) + © for quality and excellence 
Under the leadership of your Director, Mr. 
Allen Dulles, 18 a proud one.” 


The Honorable Eugene J. Keogh 
SPEECH 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
eet happy to join with our many col- 
©agues who have spoken in praise of our 
inguished colleague, GENE KEOGH. I 
tutend to him my best wishes on the joy- 
ie occasion of his birthday and my 
earty congratulations upon the observ- 
ance of his silver anniversary as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
Congressman Krocu has achieved an 
enviable record of service in the House 
of Representatives. 
rig th District of New York are fortunate 
having such an able and conscientious 
Presentative in Congress; our Nation 
has benefited by his ability and dedicated 


The people of the 
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service. I have enjoyed my friendship 
and many years of association with him. 

I wish for him and his family many 
more years of continued happiness, good 
health, and all the best things which this 
life can afford, 


The John Birch Society Is a Threat to 
Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention an article en- 
titled “The John Birch Society Is a 
Threat to Whom?” by Dr. S. M, Drasko- 
vich. 

Dr. Draskovich, a native of Yugo- 
slavia who migrated to the United States 
soon after the Second World War, has 
intimate knowledge of Communist 
ruthlessness. His father, Milorad Dras- 
kovich, was assassinated for having had 
the Communist Party outlawed in Yugo- 
slavia in 1920—at that time his father 
was a Cabinet Minister in the Yugoslav 
Government—and in 1944 his brother 
and brother-in-law were killed by the 

ommunists. 

E An outstanding scholar, Dr. Drasko- 
vich has written Tito: Moscow's Trojan 
Horse,” a book published in 1957 by 
Henry Regnery Co., the thesis of which 
is that the break between Marshal Tito 
and Moscow was a complete fake and 
that Tito is still a trusted agent of the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

On several occasions Dr. Draskovich 
has testified before committees of the 
Congress, and many of his articles have 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
His article “The John Birch Society Is 
a Threat to Whom?” is one which I be- 
lieve every Member of Congress should 
have an opportunity to read. I, there- 
fore, under unanimous consent, insert 
the article in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. b 
THe Jonn BurcH Socrery Is a THREAT TO 

Wom? 
(By Dr. S. M. Draskovich) 

ks , as if an invisible hand 
nae SABAR button of prefabricated public 
opinion, the liberal press in the United 
States opened a concerted barrage of at- 
tacks, admonitions, and warnings against 
a dangerous enemy. Our public opinion- 
makers, the experts who think for us and 
make decisions for us and tell us what to 
like and what to dislike, were up in arms. 
Our country was in mortal danger, our 
rights and liberties jeopardized, our institu- 
tions were being undermined; there was 
ground for the greatest concern and alarm. 
Forces were at work to deprive you and me 
and every American of all his earthly pos- 
sessions earned by the toil and sweat and 
struggle of our forefathers and guaranteed 
by the US. Constitution. 

THE LIBERALS ARE WORRIED—WHY? 

The superliberals, superdemocrats, super- 
humanists were very angry. There was no 
time to lose. For weeks the newspapers 
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were filled with reports about the terrible 
threat, speeches were made in the U.S. Con- 
gress, a former Vice President was inter- 
viewed, and our Attorney General looked 
into the matter and considered an investiga- 
tion of the horrible (potential) subversives. 

Now, what had caused the ire and right- 
eous anger of our hidden political persua- 
ders? Were they alarmed at the shocking 
handling of the Laos situation? Were they 
shocked at the U.S.S.R. launching a man 
into space before us? Were they shocked 
at the way we, with an incredible lack of 
responsibility, are fostering the movement 
for “independence” of new nations, totally 
unaware of the Communist machinations 
behind it which are making those move- 
ments tools for the spread of communism? 
Were they shocked by the abortive revolt 
in Cuba? z 

Are the Liberals worried because recent 
events have filled the American cup of bitter 
disappointment, humiliation, appeasement, 
containment, surrender, and shame to the 
brim? 

Have the lofty liberals suddenly had 
enough of all the policy of weakness, re- 
treat, and disaster of the last 8 years when: 

The Vice President of the United States 
was insulted, spat upon and stoned during 
his trip through Latin America, while the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the 
State Department were blissfully ignorant 
of the conditions there; 

President Eisenhower was unable to de- 
fend the American way of life from the at- 
tacks of the Soviet Marshal Zhukov, who 
“left me breathless” arguing that commu- 
nism was better; 

The Pentagon organized a scientific study 
of surrender of the United States in case 
of war; 

Our Government handed on a platter the 
greatest possible political victory to Moscow 
and world communism by inviting the ruth- 
less Communist murderer and criminal, 
Nikita Khrushchev, to our shores; 

Our own U.S. Government confirmed—in 
a move of self-debasement and guilt and an 
admission unique in 6,000 years of recorded 
history—that we were practicing espionage 
against the Soviet Union; 

Communist-led Japanesé mobs prevented 
the President of the freest and mightiest 
country on earth from visiting Japan and 
thus inflicted on the United States a shat- 
tering loss of face throughout Asia and 
the world? 

Or was it that our superhumanists, super- 
liberals and superdemocrats were worried 
because we were suicidally continuing and 
increasing our aid to Tito, the most use- 
ful agent world communism ever had; 

Or because we forbade our highest rank- 
ing soldiers to do their duty by warning the 
Nation against Communist machinations and 
deceit; 

Or because Tito—in open contempt for 
Uncle Sam—was undertaking expensive 
trips in Africa to spread communism with 
U.S. dollars; 

Or because the U.S, Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee—probably deeming that 
we had not helped communism enough 
approved a bill permitting increased finan- 
cial and economic assistance to Communist- 
ruled nations; 

Or because the U.S. Government recently 
decided to remove all barriers for the Com- 
munists to flood the United States with 
their propaganda literature; 

Or because the world is increasingly ask- 
ing itself whether the United States is really 
fighting Communist imperialism or helping 
communism and facilitating the Communist 
drive for world conquest; 

Or because we have displayed in the case 
of Laos a shocking lack of wisdom, fore- 
sight, intelligence, and virility; 
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Or because world communism has estab- 
lished a beachhead 90 miles from our 
shores; 

Or because our handling of the Cuban 
invasion of April 1961 has given ample 
material to Communist propaganda to blast 
the United States before the whole world 
as aggressors, bunglers, and weaklings; 

Or because we are going from defeat to 
defeat, and our prestige in the world is 
reaching new lows.as a consequence of our 
indecision, vacillation, and appeasement? 

Is that why the public-opinion makers 
of the press, television, radio, and other 
media are so mortally worried? Is that why 
their ire and indignation have been so 
mightily aroused? 

No, no, and no. Not at all. 

The great danger to our United States, 
its institutions, people, principles, and future 
is—the John Birch Society. 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY IS THE THREAT 


And what is the John Birch Society? 

To believe the slanderers and character- 
assassins of long standing, it is a semi- 
secret, monolithic, authoritarian, totali- 
tarian, ultrareactionary, Fascist, anti-Negro, 
anti-Semitic, anti-American and, oh, yes pro- 
Communist organization. It is allegedly 
outdoing Senator Joe McCarthy in its 
witch hunting and represents an even 
greater threat to the United States than 
the late Senator from Wisconsin. It intends 
to turn the United States into a Fascist hell. 
It is thus evident that the John Birch So- 
ciety is helping communism. 

, the slanderers themselves do not 
believe their own stupid and base inven- 
tions. They are lying and deceiying the 
public, deceiving the American people about 
whose welfare they are so terribly concerned. 
Por any person with even only an ounce of 
honesty and intelligence can very easily find 
out that: < 

The John Birch Society is not a secret, or 
even semisecret, organization, but an organ- 
ization which works above board in every 
respect, calling a spade a spade and openly 
telling the world what it wants and Is striy- 
ing to achieve; 

The John Birch Society, being thoroughly 
and unconditionally American, is against any 
and all discrimination based on creed, race, 
color, or national origin; 

The John Birch Society, being thoroughly 
American, is striving to rally Americans of 
any creed, color, racial, and national origin 
to the defense of our greatest common 
good—the United States of America—against 
all foreign and domestic enemies; 

The John Birch Society is not trying to 
destroy, but to restore, the basic principles 
of the U.S. Constitution: 

The John Birch Society is most strongly 
and stanchly against communism and the 
Communists not only in its intents, but in 
its actions and effective work. 

Then why the hysterical outburst of 
venom, the hypocritically indignant out- 
cry? Why the vicious witch hunting against 
the John Birch Society and its founder, Rob- 
ert Welch? 

Why? Precisely because of what they are 
and what they are trying to do. The John 
Birch Society is hitting the Communists and 
their helpers hard, very hard. That must 
be stopped, because it goes deeply and ir- 
reconcilably against the policy of appease- 
ment, containment, weakness, coexistence, 
peace at any price, unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament, and surrender, which has been 
practiced so long and on which the strength 
and influence of the Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Geneva, Camp David, and Cuba “ex- 
perts" have been based. 

Obviously, the gulf between the John 
Birch Society and the “experts” is too big to 
be bridged. The “experts” feel that with our 
moral and political positions crumbling in 
the whole world and the Communists win- 
ning everywhere, everything is going fine. 
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So anybody who is disturbing the march of 
communism and to prevent the down- 
fall of the United States should be indicted 
and immediately sentenced as subversive, 
unpatriotic, dangerous, ultraconservative 
Fascists—and made inoffensive. 

The position of the John Birch Society ls 
the opposite. Its founder, its members, and 
its many friends feel that the present course 
is a course of disaster and that all the best 
energies of the American people should be 
mobilized to reverse that course, remove the 
incompetent, stop the traitors, and bring 
about a rule of responsibility, honesty, firm- 
ness, and patriotic dedication in this coun- 
try. 

The basic fact which explains the creation 
and rise of the John Birch Society is that 
the American people are sick and tired of 
defeatism, humiliation, incompetence, sur- 
render, and treason. 

The history and rise of the John Birch 
Society is the history of the revolted, mis- 
informed, deceived, abused, angry American. 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE SICK AND TIRED or 


The American people are sick and tired of 
irresponsibility, of shocking indifference and 
moral callousness, of incompetence in high 
places, and permanent and unchangeable 
poor judgment concerning the task and re- 
sponsibilities of the United States. 

They are sick and tired of hearing all the 
time, while the United States is going down 
and losing all the battles of the cold war, 
that nobody is responsible, that nothing 
could be done, that nobody is guilty, that 
responsible people who acted irresponsibly 
are not to be blamed or taken to task or 
tried before the court of U.S. public opinion. 

They are sick and tired of hearing all the 
time that in every important case and ques- 
tion involving the vital interests of the 
United States, there was nobody to take care 
of them, or that there was simply an “error 
of judgment,” or that the disastrous course 
of our national affairs and the catastrophic 
deterioration of our positions in the world 
couki not be prevented. 

The American people are sick and tired of 
the policy of the double standard, always 
used against the national interests of the 
United States, and in favor of its mortal 
enemies—who never tire of proclaiming their 
deepest contempt for all the achievements 
and institutions of the United States and 
the principles upon which it was built. 

They are sick and tired of the perverting 
of all our traditions, principles, ideals, and 
standards, leading us to believe that the 
mortal enemies of the United States are in 
Little Rock, but never permitting us to rec- 
ognize any mortal enemy of America in Mos- 
cow or Peiping. 

They are sick and tired of the dishonesty 
and duplicity of our liberals who are deeply 
upset and hysterically alarmed whenever 
anybody defends the United States or en- 
deavors to alert his fellow Americans to stop 
the treasonable machinations of the Com- 
munists and their helpers, but who are per- 
fectly serene and indifferent when the Com- 
munists and their helpers are destroying 
America by destroying its political positions, 
moral fiber, principles, beliefs, and founda- 
tions. 

The American people are sick and tired of 
the shamelessness of our one-worlders who 
are always deeply concerned about the fate 
of the world and mankind, but who never 
give the slightest thought to the fate and 
future of the United States. 

They are sick and tired of being told that 
the march of mankind always somehow 
works in favor of the Communists and nec- 
essarily against our own U.S. national 
interests. 

They are—in one word—sick and tired of 
being told from high places that the policy 
of weakness, appeasement, and surrender is 
the only possible U.S. policy and that the 
final defeat of the United States—through 
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the erosion of its morale, the confusion of 
its mind, and the progressing paralysis of its 
will to fight and survive—is unavoidable. 

And being sick and tired, the American 
people are no longer willing to be told to 
shut up and leave it to the “experts.” They 
are asking questions, more and more, which 
they want answered. And these answers 
must be in favor of, not against, the national 
interests of the United States. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE EXPECT THE RAMPARTS OF 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE WATCHED 


What is at stake is the basic principle of 
free society, of the United States, of our 
American way of life; it is the basic principle 
of any civilized society—the principle 
of public responsibility. If our ramparts are 
being watched, then we cannot be going down 
all the time. If, however, we are going down 
all the time, it obviously means that our 
ramparts are not being watched. And the 
American people can no longer tolerate that 
situation. If they pay taxes, fulfill their 
obligations, go to war and give their lives for 
their country, and if they elect their repre- 
sentatives to run the country for the common 
good, they expect those representatives to do 
their duty and watch the ramparts of the 
United States of America. 

That is what the John Birch Society is all 
about. And that is why the hidden opinion- 
makers are so worried. If the John Birch 
Society were a narrow sect, Fascist, anti- 
Negro, anti-Semitic, reactionary, etc., the ex- 
perts“ would not give it a second thought. 
But the John Birch Society is neither led 
by nor composed of crackpots; it is not a sect 
of reactionary extremists, trembling over its 
vested interests. 

No, the John Birch Society is much, much 
bigger. It doesn't speak for a small, exclu- 
sive group. Its “vested interests" are those 
of the United States. It expresses and echoes 
the feelings and disappointments and frus- 
trations and hopes and dreams and will of 
the American people. That is why the super- 
democrats, super-lfberals, super-humanists, 
the surrenderers (from Yalta to Cuba and 
Laos), the one-worlders are so concerned and 
alarmed. They feel that they can no longer 
“carry on as usual,” as during World War II 
and after World War II, and step unhindered 
from defeat to defeat and from surrender to 
surrender, 

In World War II and the Korean war over 
300,000 Americans were killed and many 
thousands more were wounded and mutilat- 
ed, For what? For freedom, for the good 
of the American people, for a better future 
and a better world? No. For the spread of 
communism, which enslaved 300 million more 
people and is advancing constantly and being 
helped and financed by the United States. 

This basic, incredibly shocking, night- 
marish situation will not go away because 
of any Liberal, antifascist or progressive 
witch-hunting of patriots, or the shameless 
anti-anticommunism of our super-human- 
ists, or their intimidation, character-assas- 
sination, and wild accusations against any- 
body who dares ask questions and Insist on 
answers. 

Our hidden political persuaders; our ex- 
perts”; the masters of our minds, will, fate. 
and future would like us to be just nice 
boys and girls, read their newspapers and 
magazines, watch their TV programs, listen 
to their radio broadcasts, attend to our ow? 
private business, and leave it to them to make 
all the decisions for us and carry the United 
States to its grave for Nikita Khrushchev. 

But it is later than they think. The era 
of silence for the American people is over- 
The American people are not feebleminded: 
they are not a bunch of minors who need 
liberal guidance and one-world nurses tO 
do everything for them. The American peo- 
ple are mature enough to take their affairs 
in their own hands. And they mean to do 
80. 
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And for that purpose they are going to 
the tables on their muzzlers, their 
Silencers, their hidden conditioners and per- 
Suaders. They want the public servants 
to be the servants of the people, not their 
masters. 

The John Birch Society stands with noth- 
ing to lose and everything to win by an in- 
Testigation of its alms, program, and meth- 
Ods. Not so, however, our Yalta-to-Cuba 
experts, who stand with everything to lose 
if the American people learn the full truth 
about their nefarious role and influence in 
Our foreign policy. 

The great threat to these experts is not 
Merely Robert Welch or the John Birch So- 
Clety or its members. The threat is the 

people, who want to know why 
they are being led from defeat to defeat, 
Who want to make an end to the policy of 
Surrender and disaster, and who want to 
become not Communist slaves, but masters 
ot their own destiny, as the Lord meant 
them to be. 

The John Birch Society is a threat indeed. 
It jeopardizes the survival of those who 
threaten the survival of the United States of 

ca, 


Judge Learned Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the legal 
Profession and the Nation were greatly 
Saddened to learn of thé recent passing 
Of the outstanding and most distin- 
guished jurist, Judge Learned Hand of 
New York, one of the great legal minds 
that the free world has known. 

Judge Hand served in the Federal ju- 
diciary since 1909 when he was appointed 
by the late President William Howard 

t, a period of service longer than that 
of any other Federal judge in the his- 
tory of the Nation. 

Educated at Harvard and dedicated 
from early youth to the study and ap- 
Plication of law in a dynamic, advancing, 
Social and economic system, Judge 
Hand’s career has hardly ever been 
equaled. 

His numerous legal opinions were so 
Cogent, incisive, and outstanding for 
their clarity, legal substance, and prac- 

cal commonsense that he was long rec- 
Ognized by lawyers and in judicial circles 
as “the 10th member of the Supreme 
Court,” 

Why he was never selected for that 
august and distinguished body is cer- 

a matter of serious speculation, 
because his great ability, legal training, 
and many epochal decisions marked him 
not only as an untiring student, pene- 
trating mind, and keen, gifted appraiser 
1 legal problems but also as a great po- 
tical and social philosopher. 

During his 42 years on the bench he 
Wrote 2,000 opinions, many of which 
Were literary gems as well as accurate 

treatises and decisions. He inter- 
Preted the Constitution the way it should 
be interpreted, as an instrument for pro- 
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tecting the rights of man and reenforc- 
ing the free system under which America 
progressed. 

This philosophy was based on an abid- 
ing patriotic fervor and a profound reli- 
gious spirit which was typified by un- 
derstanding, tolerance, and fair dealing. 

In one classical opinion he wrote 
some memorable words, which are well 
worth recounting in these days of tur- 
moil, materialism, and challenge to free 
institutions: 

The spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him 
who nearly 2,000 years ago taught mankind 
a lesson that it has never learned, but has 


never quite forgotten; that there may be a 
kingdom where the least shall be heard and 
considered side by side with the greatest. 


Judge Hand was not the only distin- 
guished judge in his family. His broth- 
er, Federal Judge Augustus N. Hand, was 
another celebrated jurist who served for 
many years as a contemporary of Judge 
Learned Hand in the Federal Southern 
District Court of New York; also an out- 
standing judge noted for his scholarship, 
ability, devotion to the rule of law, and 
dedicated to lofty American principles. 

The Nation can ill afford to lose such 
great jurists as Learned and Augustus 
Hand, but those charged with the ap- 
pointment of our judges, can take inspi- 
ration from their illustrious service and 
the high standards they set by seeking 
for the Federal bench men who meet the 
promise of their high qualifications, 
their selfless zeal, and their patriotism. 
The Nation and the legal world will long 
gratefully remember the outstanding 
service of Learned Hand and his distin- 

ed brother, Augustus Hand. They 
will go down in the history of American 
jurisprudence as among our very best 
judges. 

May the good Lord bring them eternal 
peace in their heavenly home. 


The Kaiser Center: A Beacon to U.S. 
Industrialist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have the impressive Kaiser Cen- 
ter located in the Seventh California 
District, which I have the privilege to 
represent. This center, rising majestic- 
ally 28 stories above Lake Merritt in 
Oakland, is an outstanding landmark in 
this city of 367,000 people. 

It is more than a city landmark, how- 
ever: it is as the Christian Science Moni- 
tor in a recent article so fittingly put it, 
“4 majestic monument to the genius of 
the eminent industrialist“ Henry J. 
Kaiser. 

I am sure that my colleagues will find 
the Monitor’s article on the construc- 
tion of this notable building interesting, 
and I commend it to their attention: 
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Karsrr CENTER: A Beacon to U.S. INDUS- 
TRIALIST—OALIFORNIA Buitornc Rises 28 
STORIES 

(By John R. Churchill) 

San Prancrsco.—Henry J. Kaiser is one of 
the outstanding American examples of a self- 
made industrialist. The Kaiser Center, built 
on the edge of Lake Merritt in downtown 
Oakiand, Calif., is a majestic monument to 
the genius of the eminent industrialist. 

The building, rising 28 stories and with 
3 basement levels below ground, is a 
milestone in the history of Oakland and a 
beacon in the career of an American boy who 
at the age of 13 worked for $1.50 a week to 
help support his mother. 

It was back in New York State that Mr. 
Kaiser got his start. His perserverance, in- 
genuity, and faith made it possible for him 
to become the head of an industrial empire 
with assests of nearly $2 billion. 

More than 60 percent of the center's 7- 
acre site has been landscaped. Shrubbery, 
lawns, and decorative ground-fill gardens are 
used extensively. Annuals and bulbs are 
changed frequently to gain the colors of sea- 
sonal planting. 

A great portion of this landscaping is the 
roofgarden atop the adjoining garage. This 
makes a soft pleasant view from the office 
building above and is not tiring to the eye. 

STARTED IN 1955 

The adjacent garage, connected to the 
office building by a second-story covered 
walkway, is a 5-level structure with a ca- 
pocity of 1,200 cars at one time, or 5,000 cars 
a day. 

The White House Department Store occu- 
ples a three-story structure on the entire 
20th Street frontage of the center. It is a 
showplace for fashion-minded shoppers. 
“We've worked hard to make this the most 
beautiful store in America,” says Reginal H. 
Biggs, president of the White House. 

In 1955, Mr, Kaiser realized that his enter- 
prises were getting so numerous in the ` 
United States and abroad, that it would be 
necessary to assemble them in one place. 

On the banks of Lake Merritt stood several 
old buildings, One of them, a 7-acre 
city block bounded by 20th, 21st, and Web- 
ster Streets and Lakeside Drive, was built in 
1868. This he purchased. 

Workmen moved into the three-story 
buliding the last week in January 1955, and 
like a crew of lumberjacks began cutting 
away the huge timbers weakening the struc- 
ture until the 80-year-old building toppied 
over and was cleared away. Trees were up- 
rooted and hauled off and excavations for 
this new huge showcase building started on 
August 8, 1957. 

The big job was undertaken. A hole had 
to be dug 420 feet long, 90 feet wide, ana 40 
feet deep. To make this hole 130,000 yards 
of dirt and rock had to be dug out and re- 
moved, but first piling had to be driven to 
hold back the water from the lake across the 
street while the foundation was built. Some 
people said it couldn't be done, but like 
other Kaiser jobs, it was accomplished with 
dispatch. 

STEEL AND CONCRETE 

With the hole completed, forms were built 
into which a 5-foot-thick slab of concrete 
could be poured on which this great building 
was to be built. A steady stream of con- 
crete poured into the form day and night 
after the ironworkers had placed more than 
1,500 tons of reinforcing steel, until the 
forms were filled. 

An approximate 11,500 cubic yards of con- 
crete were used which, when completed, 
measured 420 feet long, 62 feet wide, and 5 
feet thick. 

Altogether 236 ¢ontractors and subcontrac- 
tors were involved in the design, construc- 
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tion, and furnishing of the center. Miles of 
telephone wire were installed to accommo- 
date the switchboard for the bullding. 

An approximate 2 mililon pounds of alu- 
minum were used in the form of wire, electri- 
cal conduits, curtain wall system, doors, 
walls, interior trim, ceilings, and so on, and 
the latest light fixtures, In fact, if the alum- 
inum had been made into a 12-inch roll 
of aluminum foil, it could reach around 
the world with several thousand miles to 
spare. 

Enough electricity is used to care for the 
needs of a city of 20,000. 

ALUMINUM ACCENTED 


The largest single application of alumi- 
num is in the 28-story office building’s exte- 
rior front and rear walls. More than 1,230,- 
000 pounds of aluminum sheets and 
extrusions were used, much of this as dec- 
orative gold and gray anodized aluminum 
alloy panels set in anodized natural finished 
aluminum framing. 

To the average passerby the building did 
not really take form until the curtain wall 
went up. This is the inner as well as the 
outer facing of the building—the outside 
skin anchored to its frame after the steel- 
work is in place. 

More than 6 miles of aluminum window 
frames—5,000 in all—were set in place. Six 
of these were combined to form a “bay.” 
Fourteen bays were required to cover each 
floor at the front of the building. 

An unusual feature about the Kaiser Cen- 
ter building is its gentle and graceful curva- 
ture. The curtain wall, independent of the 
steel frame, trues up the structure and gives 
it its accurate outline. For this reason the 
aluminum used in the facing put on by 
the Spandrel Co. was rolled in an arc, call- 
ing for exacting work by Kawneer Co. crafts- 
men. The job was done in an elapsed time 
of 4%½ months. 


Labor Day Broadcast by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, any 
remarks or address made by President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO are 
worthy of deep consideration, for George 
Meany is not only a great American, a 
man of deep faith, but in the ranks of 
labor, he is a sound and constructive 
leader. 

On Labor Day, September 4, 1961, 
President Meany delivered an able and 
forward-looking address over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network, which 
address I herewith include in my re- 
marks: 

SPECIAL Lanox Day Broapcast sy AFL-CIO 
PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY 

Good evening. Let me begin with the wish 
that all of you have enjoyed a safe and 
happy weekend, and tnat your holiday will 
continue to be so in the hours that remain. 

One of the tragic ironies of our time is 
that the leisure we have won for ourselves, 
especially the long weekends in summer, 
should bring injury and pain and death to 
so many men, women, and children. 

Yet we know that this is not necessarily 
so. We know that we have it within our 
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power to cut down the death toll of the hol- 
iday weekends. And in the same way, we 
have it within our power to bring about a 
better and safer life in other respects. 

Let's look at our national life—the well- 
being of our people as a whole—as it stands 
on this Labor Day. 

Since this is a domestic holiday, one 
that is, especially our own, I want to talk 
about the internal, rather than the external, 
problems facing our country. 

Just a year ago, in another Labor Day 
broadcast, I referred specifically to a number 
of those problems. I spoke about depressed 
areas; about slums; about the inadequacy of 
the Federal wage-hour law; about the need 
for medical insurance for the aged under the 
social security system; about the shortcom- 
ings of our educational system; and about 
the persistent plague of racial . discrim- 
ination. 

Let's see where these problems stand today. 
I think you will agree that the record shows 
substantial progress. 

An area redevelopment bill, closely in ac- 
cord with our recommendations, has become 
law. Projects are being approved as fast as 
plans can be drawn up. While the de- 
pressed areas still remain, they can at last 
look to the future with some assurance of 
relief. 

A new assault on slums—and on the Na- 
tion's housing needs generally—is assured by 
the enactment of the strongest Federal hous- 
ing law in 12 years. Moreover, executive 
agencies, through administrative action, have 
wisely begun to reduce the interest rate on 
home mortgages and have otherwise en- 
couraged new construction. 

A much-improved minimum wage law, 
extending protection to several million addi- 
tional workers and raising the wage ceiling 
to $1.25, officially takes effect today. We in 
the AFL-CIO take special] pride that our un- 
ions—few of whose members have anything 
to gain, in a direct way, from this legisla- 
tion—led the long fight to bring a greater 
measure of justice to workers who are most 
in need of Federal safeguards. 

While no civil rights legislation has been 
adopted, the administration has stepped up 
efforts to wipe out discrimination in Gov- 
ernment and on Government contracts, and 
has pressed the enforcement of voting rights 
for all citizens. Further actions have been 
promised within the framework of present 
laws. Also, congressional hearings are 
scheduled this fall on a genuine fair em- 
ployment practices law. 

Of the six problems I cited a year ago, 
only two have not been relieved at all. It 
can hardly be said that even these two have 
been neglected. 

There is good reason to hope that medical 
care for the aged, under social security, will 
become a reality early next year. Ald for 
education, as you know, is currently en- 
meshed in an unfortunate and unn 
legislative tangle; yet the will of a majority 
in Congress is clearly in favor of far-reach- 
ing Federal aid, and is bound to prevail be- 
fore too many months have passed. 

These six areas are by no means the whole 
record. Let me remind you of some other 
achievements. 

A bill extending unemployment compen- 
sation benefits on a temporary basis was 
enacted early in the year. What may be 
more significant in the long run, the terms 
of this bill reflect a Federal responsibility 
in the financing of this program. 

The social security pension system was 
somewhat strengthened, with a higher min- 
imum benefit, easier eligibility, a provision 
for early retirement and benefits for the 
children of unemployed parents. 

A long-delayed Federal was es- 
tablished to eliminate pollution of our rivers 
and streams. 

A greatly ened bill for the super- 
vision of health, welfare, and pension funds 
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is well on its way through the legislative 
mill and should become law. 

A manpower development bill, covering 
such needs as retraining and relocation of 
workers, appears close to enactment. 

In eylauating these accomplishments, it is 
important for us to remember what the cir- 
cumstances were last January. 

Despite the election of an administration 
dedicated to progressive action on labor and 
social legislation, the liberal forces in the 
House of Representatives had been weak- 
ened. There were some who predicted, on & 
purely statistical basis, that there was less 
chance for progressive legislative than in the 
previous Congress. 

However, this time the cause of progress 
had the forceful leadership of a progressive 
President, determined to carry out his cam- 
paign pledges. The key battle on the rules 
of the House—the fight to take control of 
the House Rules Committee out of the hands 
of a reactionary coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats—was won; and this 
paved the way for other victories, though 
each one was by a narrow margin. 

Against this background, the first session 
of the 87th Congress must certainly be looked 
upon as a constructive one. We in the AFL- 
CIO can take justifiable pride that we sup- 
ported all the positive measures I haye men- 
tioned. There were times when we seemed 
to be the only voice supporting the Presi- 
dent, and his program, outside of the admin- 
istration itself. 

Unfortunately, the achievements I have 
listed have been overshadowed by the hard 
and painful fact of high-level unemploy- 
ment. By every other index the recession 
is coming to an end and the Nation's econ- 
omy is on its way back to health; yet un- 
employment has remained; month in and 
month out, at nearly 7 percent of the work 
force. As long as this is true, the recession 
will not be over. 

Obviously, the legislation already adopted 
will create jobs, in due time. But we be- 
lieve Just as strongly as we did a year ago 
that more vigorous action is needed. 

I am not suggesting that the administra- 
tion has been indifferent to unemployment. 
It has accelerated the Federal highway pro- 
gram; speeded up farm support payments; 
arranged for advance payment of veterans’ 
life insurance dividends and generally pushed 
forward the spending of funds already ap- 
propriated. 

However, it has not done enough. Spe- 
cifically, we feel it should haye supported— 
and should now support—two measures that 
would bring swift and badly needed stimula- 
tion to employment. 

One is the bill by Senator CLARK, of Penn- 
sylvania, providing Federal aid to short-term 
public works programs that have already 
been fully planned, and which need only 
the help of Federal funds, on a share basis, 
to get underway. I am glad to see that 
President Kennedy has endorsed the princi- 
ples and purposes of this bill, and will make 
it a part of his legislative program in 1962. 

The second is a temporary forgiveness of 
the withholding tax on income, to the extent 
of $100 a taxpayer, in order to make addi- 
tional purchasing power immediately avail- 
able to millions of families—and thus stim- 
ulating employment of every kind. 

We deeply regret the failure of the admin- 
istration to support these steps early in its 
term, and of the Congress to enact them. 
If both these measures had been carried out 
last spring, I am confident that unemploy- 
ment, by now, would be at a far more rea- 
sonable level. 

The fight for more jobs will continue to 
be our No. 1 undertaking. That is the big- 
gest item of unfinished business, not only for 
Congress, but for the Nation. 

The great difference between this Labor 
Day and a year ago, when we look at our 
domestic affairs, is that at last we have 
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really begun to move again. It’s true we 
have moved too slowly on some matters— 
much too slowly on the problem of unem- 
Ployment. Yet the record as a whole has 
n encouraging. Congress has taken im- 
Portant steps toward social and economic 
Progress. Many of the laws adopted this 
year will have far-reaching effects—bene- 
ficial effects—that are not yet being felt. 

Above all, the obligation of the Federal 
Government to act on national problems 
has been reaffirmed and reestablished. In- 
difference and inaction have been replaced 
by determination and concern, I am sure 
We can look forward to more progress in the 
year ahead. 

But we must all remember that progress 
is never automatic. As I pointed out earlier, 
the legislative balance is razor thin, espe- 
cially in the House of Representatives. 
The reactionary coalition, though narrowly 
deteated in a number of contests, came out 
Victorious in many others. The coalition is 
far from dead, as it has shown again in 
recent weeks. 

We in the labor movement must play an 
ever more active role if our country is to 

p on moving ahead; if the promising be- 

g America has made this year is to be 

followed by further advances, rather than 
a return to almlessness and inertia. 

It was far easier to point the way to 
action a year ago; a national election was 
impending, and labor's primary objective 
Was to register, and to promote the candi- 
dates who shared our goals. 

But if we are to bring our objectives 
Within reach—if we are going to create the 
More perfect society, the more prosperous 
economy and the richer life we seek—we 
must work at it all the time, not just in 
National elections. 

We must be alert to the issues; we must 
write to our legislators; we must be active 
in our communities, among our neighbors, 
Spreading understanding of our program, and 
Of the good it will do for all Americans. 

If we do that, if we do our full job as 
Citizens, day in and day out, then the 
future will be bright. 

We have come a long way in 1 year. 
Personally, I did not fully realize the ex- 
tent of the progress until I compiled the 
record for this broadcast. We have good 
reason to be encouraged. 

But I want to emphasize again that there 
are no grounds for complacency. No 
American can be complacent when more 
than 6 million others are idle; when em- 
Ployment in many industries is shrinking 
Under the impact of automation and tech- 
Nological change; when our school system 
is being strangled for lack of funds; when 
Many of our aged are pauperized by medi- 
Cal bills; when full citizenship and full 
Opportunity are denied to millions of Amer- 
icans because of their race or creed. 

Yet the contrast with last year is clear. 
We now have achievements as well as prob- 
lems to point out; and we can look with 
Teasonable hope toward the time when 
today's unfinished business will be tomor- 
row's accomplishment. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN: 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 
Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


join my colleagues in recognizing EUGENE 
J. Krocn’s 25 years of distinguished serv- 


ice in the House of Representatives and 
in saluting him on this double anniver- 
sary, for I understand today is his birth- 
day. 

One of the most pleasant experiences I 
have had since my election to Congress 
is knowing the gentleman from New 
York. I have found him to be a sound 
legislator, a wise counselor and an en- 
gaging personality, I am happy to ex- 
tend my best wishes and congratulations 
to him upon this occasion. 


Know Your Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
peated discussions relative to the cold 
war, communism and freedom have 
dwelt upon the propaganda aspect. It 
is apparent to those of us who study mat- 
ters closely that the Communists, 
through their international propaganda 
outlets, use every possible means to dis- 
tort facts, to exaggerate their accom- 
plishments, to smear our virtues, and 
downgrade our accomplishments. Cer- 
tainly it would be well for the cause of 
freedom throughout the world if our U.S. 
Information Agency performed effec- 
tively, rather than negatively, as it does 

its operations. 
apes Speaker, it was with a great deal of 
interest that I noted a recent editorial 
in the Suburban Life, a semiweekly news- 
paper which serves the west suburban 
area of my district. On Thursday, Au- 
gust 31, their editorial page included a 
very sound and studious article entitled 
“Know Your Enemy,” calling attention 
to the issue to which I refer. I ask leave 
to insert this editorial into the RECORD 
at this point: 

Know Your ENEMY 

* up to the United States to let the 
ee view what it is doing in the cause 
for freedom rarther than walt until the Rus- 
sians act and then criticize them. 

Those were the words of Thomas Goss, & 
representative of the American Association, 
in a talk to the Brookfield Kiwanis Club, 
Goss reviewed the objectives of the United 
Nations and its ald to 1.5 billion people in 
their transition to self-government during 
oe eat Goss’ statement with the follow- 


ks long as capitalism and socialism exist 
we cannot live in peace; in the end one or 
the other will triumph. A funeral dirge will 
be sung either over the Soviet Republic or 
over world capitalism.” 

Those words were spoken by Vladimir 
Ilyich Ulyanov, later known as Lenin, a dis- 
ciple of Karl Marx and the developer of mod- 
ern day communism, His words are the creed 
of the Russian Communists, 

The gist of Goss’ talk was that the United 
States should beat the Russians to the punch. 
He urged that mankind must be willing to 
negotiate diffedences or face possible de- 
struction, and he's right. 

But the United States has repeatedly made 
offers to negotiate with the Russians. 
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Khrushchev has made offers also but with 
a notable distinction. 

Nikita offers peaceful coexistence, but only 
on Communist terms; that is compliance 
with Red ideas, He has banged his shoe at 
the United Nations, disgracefully snubbed 
former President Eisenhower, rattled his 
rockets and threatened us with annihilation. 
His actions follow Lenin’s theories to the 
letter, 

Make no mistake about it. Communism 
does work in certain places. It works in 
Russia and China because it is a better 
system than the populace knew before 
communism. 

It is not better than what the Czechs, 
Poles, Lithuanians, and other peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain knew before communism. 
But those people are held in bondage by a 
small core of fanatic Communist Party mem- 
bers who rule by force and fear with the 
armed might of Russia behind them. 

Communism is not a better system than 
what we in the United States know. The 
Reds are out to force it on us. 

To forestall the Reds we must know what 
communism is, It must be brought out into 
the open and discussed intelligently. Com- 
munism should be dissected in the class- 
rooms by competent teachers. Some schools 
have already made advances in this direction. 

The U.S. populace recognizes communism 
as a menace, but what makes it work is 
not generally known. Only when we as a 
people know the evils of a totalitarian state 
will we be able to meet the Communists on 
a common ground and reject them. 


Senator Johnston’s Feat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
an editorial from the State newspaper 
of Tuesday, September 5, 1961. This 
editorial salutes my senior Senator, the 
Honorable OLIN D. Jounston, for a bril- 
liant article which appeared in the New 
York Times last Sunday. I, personally, 
congratulated my senior Senator on his 
magnificent effort, and I salute that ef- 
fort again today. The article is as fol- 
lows: 

Senator JOHNSTON'S FEAT 


Senator OLIN D. Jonnston should be com- 
mended for his able exposition of conditions 
in the South, and the background of these 
conditions, 

His article appeared in the New York 
Times, Sunday, and was reprinted in part in 
the State on Monday. He was extended an 
invitation to submit the article only after 
charging that northern newspapers generally 
refused to lift the “paper curtain” and give 
objective news about the South. 

New Yorkers of the integration-is-educa- 
tion school may well have been stung by the 
figures showing thousands of Negro children, 
whose parents have gone North, are being 
left behind to attend segregated schools. 
The Negro parents simply do not care to 
have their children exposed to conditions 
that exist in New York City schools, for 
example, 

Senator JOHNSTON’S article covered a large 
part of the range of the case for the South, 
and must have amazed many who read it 
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and who had been denied many of the basic 
facts about the history of the South, espe- 
cially of its problems. 

It is a remarkable breakthrough that the 
Senator has achieved. 


Which Monument? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
temper issúe of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association Record contained this 
thoughtful comment on our moonshot, 
an editorial by John J. Lacey: 

WHICH MONUMENT? 

When Nikita Khrushchev’s Berlin fire- 
cracker exploded, Washington bounced into 
fast and furious activity. We called up the 
Reserves, stepped up the draft, doubled our 
missile efforts, authorized the spending of 
billion on billion, and—incredible as it may 
seem—we resolved to put a man on the 
moon, 

People won’t object to defense spending; 
but some of the best scientific minds regard 
the space boondoggle as a piece of incredible 
folly. 

The excuse given for the space trip is 
simply that we must get there ahead of the 
Russians for the sake of national prestige. 
We have thrown away a lot of that com- 
modity lately, and now we must recover 
some of it by a spectacular stunt. The cham- 
pion U.S. high diver, arguing with his Rus- 
sian counterpart, says: “I can dive off the 
Washington Monument into a tank with 
only 6 feet of water.” 

If such a boast is foolhardy, the moon 
project is even worse. If nuclear war is so 
imminent, why isn’t it urgently necessary 
to use every available Federal dollar to build 
bomb shelters for the 50 percent of us ex- 
pected to survive the blast? 

Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, director of the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory and a scholarly 
researcher if there ever was one, paid his 
respects to the moon project in a speech 
before the American Rocket Society last 
May. 

Dr. Weinberg agreed with Fred Hoyle, an 
English astronomer, who insists that large- 
scale space research is not worth the money 
and manpower involved. He warned that to 
shield a man from radiation in space will re- 
quire a ton of material. He added: “The 
idea of a man tramping around on the 
moon’s surface without shielding for any 
extended time seems quite unlikely to me.” 

As to the cost, Dr. Wienberg seriously 

questioned the validity of the estimate of 
$20 to $40 billion. We were told that a bil- 
lion dollars and 10 years of effort would put 
a nuclear plane in the sky, but we have spent 
the time and the money but have only words 
flying about. The space race, he said, is one 
event in what he termed “scientific Olym- 
pics,” with only a vague “prestige” riding 
on the outcome. 
— As the Sphinx is a monument to an an- 
cient Egyptian civilization, said that scien- 
tist, so the monuments to our age will be our 
scientific achievements. If we do not use 
extreme care in selecting our projects, some 
of them will be as useless to humanity as 
the Sphinx. 

Dr. Weinberg said, “We should remember 
the experience of other civilizations. ‘Those 
cultures that have devoted too much of their 
talent to monuments that had nothing to 
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do with the real issues of human well-being 
have usually fallen on bad days. 

“It is for us to learn well these lessons of 
history. We must not allow ourselves, by 
shortsighted seeking after fragile monu- 
ments, to be diverted from our real purpose, 
which is the enriching and broadening of 
human life.” 

Speaking for myself, I would hazard the 
guess that the United States would do more 
for humanity if it would spend one-tenth 
of the cost of a moon trip in finding cause 
and cure of the common cold. 

JOHN J. Lacey. 


L.B.J. Accents the Role of the Vice 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial appeared in 
the Kansas City Star of August 24, 1961: 

L.B.J. ACCENTS THE ROLE OF THE VICE 

PRESIDENT 


In the game of government, as in baseball, 
the good utility man is indispensable. After 
7 months of the Kennedy era, it is clear that 
LYNDON B. Jounson is playing such a role. 
He has proved to be a versatile man in the 
field and at bat. 

Indeed, we may regard the Johnson story 
as a continuation of the evolution of the vice 
presidency that began under President Ei- 
senhower. Never again, we imagine, will a 
Vice President of the United States be re- 
ferred to as “his superfluous majesty.” 
Comedians will quietly lay to rest the count- 
less old jokes about the vice presidency. We 
doubt that the humor will be missed. 

Obviously, LYNDON JOHNSON has proved 
highly adaptable. Before he made the move 
to the executive branch, he was strictly the 
legislative man, and something of a law unto 
himself on Capitol Hill. Many Washington 
observers thought L.B.J. would find it most 
difficult to play in his new uniform. 

But he has made the adjustment without 
breaking stride. It is difficult to estimate 
his influence as an adviser to Mr. Kennedy. 
But you cannot miss the significance of the 
President's frequent references to “the Vice 
President and I.” 

More openly, JouNson has been a highly 
useful personal representative of the Presi- 
dent around the globe. The hurried but 
symbolically important trip to Berlin is a 
case in point. The skill of the political 
craftsman, which Richard Nixon once praised 
so warmly, has been a sound asset. In the 
Senate, although he was preoccupied with 
the duties of majority leader, the Texan did 
his homework on foreign affairs carefully. 
Like Nixon, he had the background for his 
new job. 

In addition, the Vice President has worked 
effectively as chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. As head of the Space Council, he has 
a big assignment in this great program of 
cosmic adventure. Occasionally, we hear, 
JOHNSON drops by the Senate to preside at 
a session or two. 

But Nixon was not tied to the senatorial 
gavel, nor is his successor. In effect, a 
period of 8 years has seen the development 
of the No. 2 job into a really top-level assign- 
ment. There is no question that you will 
continue to hear a great deal about LYNDON 
BAINES JOHNSON. 


September 6 
The Shovel To Bury Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HEISTAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
ofttimes have the feeling that we are un- 
consciously aiding the aims of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. Among us, as well, 
are those who purposely attempt to un- 
dermine our system and way of life. 

Henry J. Taylor, whose columns main- 
tain a high mark of consistency, pin- 
pointed this danger in a recent column 
in the Los Angeles Times. Under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit Mr. Taylor's col- 
umn to the attention of my colleagues. 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 4 

When Khrushchev said he would bury us, 
this man was crazy as a fox. We have the 
shovel. We are burying ourselves. If 
Khrushchev has any brains he will just do & 
Rip van Winkle and let us do the rest. 

We are not fighting communism. We are 
promoting it—by political spending which 
punches hard at self-reliance, programs 
which aggressively make state dependents 
out of larger and larger parts of our popula- 
tion, tax laws which to a major degree na- 
tionalize property and wages, and by the 
veiled dive into welfare-state socialism 
which is, in fact, the over-all objective. 

It is a matter of intent. And this is the 
intent. It is also the chassis of totalitarian- 
ism by any name, and any government in 
office by less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the majority has no mandate for it whatever. 

When you think of socialism, think of 
the force content of the plan. That's the 
key. And socialism’s only proven advan- 
tage is to the planners themselves. It is 
notorious as a politician’s paradise. It 
guarantees the planners power by its bribes 
for votes; suports the love of governing.“ 
as Voltaire defined political ambition; and 
suits its intellectual jockeys’ cynical dream 
that they are the brains and we are the 
horses. 

If we do not intend to create free and 
independent citizens, the United States has 
gone to a great deal of trouble and expense 
for nothing. This is what the Constitution 
intended and we depend on everybody to rec- 
ognize the worth. 

Our Constitution was not written to limit 
the people. The people can always change 
the Constitution. It was written to limit 
the politicians. This is why they so often 
have trouble with it. And today we are 
witnessing every dodge and ball trick to circle 
this defense in a mood, an intent, of con- 
quest. Thus, regardless of cause, the great 
oath of office becomes nothing more estim- 
able than a ceremony. 

The future comes 1 day at a time. 
There is absolutely no guarantee we can in- 
definitely withstand internal totalitarian en- 
croachments. Totalitarianism means ad- 
herence to a single will, not necessarily a 
soldier or personal tyrant. Just one man. 
Democracies shatter themselves by blindness 
to this. The truth is the only hope: We 
are being deliberately manipulated further 
and further into such control. This is the 
eel under the rock and we had better see 
it. For the facts are undisputable and the 
truth can stop it if the public grasps the 
facts. 

Back-door spending of billions in foreign 
aid without congressional control, sweeping 
executive decrees having the effect of law 
without due process of law, multitudinous 
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Powerful Government agencies which report 

only to the President, attacks on the trinity 

Of checks-and-balances provided by the sep- 

aration of Federal powers, the battle against 

the rights of the States—these are all symp- 
of a deep malaise imposed on us, 

Put into that malaise, as well, the system- 
atic pressure for congressional votes by Of- 
fers of public money for local projects, the 
Juggling of judgeships and jobs, and nepo- 
tism, too, for that is being practiced, and 
the power steering accessories are thus added 
to the totalitarian chassis. 

None of these activities is needed by Amer- 

They are needed only by the men who 
Perform them. And all are as inappropri- 
ate as if our Constitution’s model had been 

y Dink and Bathhouse John In the 
Tiver wards of Chicago. 

Khrushchey flexes. We have a tough bat- 
tle on our hands not only because the Red 
enemy is fierce and powerful but because 
the enemy is invisible and everywhere. The 
Only proper test of men in public life today 
1s whether they have courage enough to fight 
Self-interest of all kinds, beginning with 
their own. 


Progressive Care Center in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital in Win- 
Ston-Salem, N.C., has recently added a 

al or progressive care center 
Which is unique in hospital management 
&nd treatment. It provides primarily 
for those individuals who are being pre- 
Pared for operation or hospital care in 
the hospital itself, as well as those un- 
dergoing convalescence following dis- 

e from the hospital. The entire 
facility has been most tastefully fur- 
nished and attractively decorated. 

While admittedly this does not have 
Complete adaptability to the Veterans’ 
Administration medical system, as a 
Member of the Committee on Veterans’ 

airs I am interested in seeing if this 
idea can be used in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration medical system. The initial 
Construction and daily operation costs 
are 50 percent or more below hospital 
Construction and operation generally. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an article on this 
center from the August 16, 1961, issue 
of Hospitals—Journal of the American 
Hospital Association—as well as the 
April 1961 issue of Baptist’s Topics 
Which also describes the operation in 
some detail. 

Care Untr Lowers Patients’ BILLS, 
; Freres Acute Carr BEDS 
(By Robert Walker, administrative assistant, 

North Carolina Baptist Hospitals, Ipc. 

Winston-Salem, N.C.) 

A new minimal care unit at North Caro- 
755 Baptist Hospitals, Inc., Winston-Salem, 

-C., designed to reduce the cost to the 
Patient and increase the number of beds 
Needed for intensive care in the hospital it- 
Self, has been in operation since March. 

new unit has 80 beds, and the cost per 
day Tanges between $7 and $12 per room. 
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The decision to build the new unit came 
after the trustees of the hospital, anxious 
to reduce patient cost and still increase bed 
capacity, studied a patient survey that 
showed that on almost any day at least one 
patient in five, or sometimes one in four or 
even one in three, did not require full pro- 
fessional hospital care. When this was dis- 
covered, it was decided that the best way to 
accomplish the objective was to construct a 
facility large enough to provide for minimal 
care patients. The trustees also believed 
that the construction costs of $800,000 for 
the Progressive Care Center, as it was called, 
could be amortized over a 20-year period. 

With these objectives in mind, the hos- 
pital administration began its preliminary 
planning. The hospital had available a 
building that could be converted into such 
a center. This was the former student 
nurses’ residence, a five-story structure ad- 
joining the hospital. 

Converting this building would fulfill one 
of the requirements of the administrative 
and the medical staffs—that the patients be 
near their physicians and the hospital’s 
treatment and diagnostic facilities, Since 
most of the medical staff members have their 
offices in the department of clinics in the 
hospital's main building, and all are on the 
faculty of the Bowman Gray School of Med- 
icine of Wake Forest College, with which 
the hospital is affiiliated, the nearness to 
physicians was no problem. 

There remained to be determined what 
type of facility would best meet patients’ 
needs, how it should be staffed and how it 
could carry out the requirement of trustees 
that it be self-supporting. 

NONINSTITUTIONAL LOOK 

It was decided to stay away as far as pos- 
sible from any hint of institutionalism in 
planning rooms and furnishings. From this, 
it was only a step to contemporary furni- 
ture, wall-to-wall carpeting, Japanese grass 
cloth wall covering with silk imprinted 
murals, sofa beds, lounges on each floor, and 
a decor that suggested comfort bordering on 
luxury. 

Architects came up with a plan that pro- 
vided 80 rooms, each with private bath, tele- 
phone, and a remote-control television set. 
The plan also provided adequate lobbies 
lounges, barbershop, beauty shop, recreation 
room, snack lounge, housekeeping areas, and 
other, requirements. In addition, there was 
a nurses’ station and dispensary, an examin- 
ing room, and space for living quarters for 
physicians on emergency call, something the 
hospital looked upon as & bonus. 

Air conditioned throughout with proper 
molsture control, efficiently lighted, served 
by elevators and completely fireproof, the 
building was, according to the contractors, 
constructed for “a century of service. 

When the new center was completed, 
Baptist Hospital had a total of 530 beds in- 
stead of 450 because the 80 beds added by 
the Progressive Care Center released 80 beds 
in the hospital proper for the use of the 
acutely ill. This program, in fact, gave the 
hospital the equivalent of a sizable new 
wing at a cost of $10,000 per bed at a time 
when it costs more than twice as much per 
bed to build and equip a hospital. 

Based on 75 percent occupancy, the 
38,020 square foot facility can be amortized 
over a period of 20 years. Rates for rooms 
range from 87 to $12 a day, depending upon 
the size of the room. 

The following rental schedule was estab- 
lished: 24 rooms at $7, 13 rooms at $8, 35 
rooms at $9, 8 rooms at $12. 

How do these compare with daily hospital 
charges? The least expensive ward bed is 
$13.50; semiprivate rooms are $18 to $18.50; 
and the most expensive private room is $26. 

The main factor in the difference in cost 
is in the saving made possible in payroll. 
Although the hospital has 2.71 employees 
for each patient, the ratio in the center is 
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three patients to one employee. In the 
center, of course, the patient takes his own 
medication, has his meals in the hospital's 
cafeteria and is not subject to hospital rou- 
tine. If he requires a special diet, it is ar- 
ranged by the physician with the dietary 
department and is served in the cafeteria. 

Based on 68.75 percent occupancy and rent 
at $7 a day per room, which is the minimum 
charge, the income for the center would 
amount to $140,525 in a year’s time. 

Expenses were set up as follows: 

Annual cost 

Nurses’ station, 12 persons (24- 


hour coverage $29, 040. 00 
Housekeeping at 274 cents a 
square-foot. )<-.3— = 10, 417. 48 
Maintenance at 67.2 cents a 
SGURSO, LOOV Ceasa ann 25, 549. 64 
Laundry at 3 cents a piece 5, 256. 05 
Administration, 2 persons 6, 000. 00 
o 76, 263. 17 


This amounts to $3.80 per patient day 
and leaves $64,261.83, or $3.20 per patient 
day to be applied to mortgage payments. 

FACILITIES FOR RELATIVES 

Of the hospital's cases, 95 percent are re- 
ferrals. Many of them are sent to the hos- 
pital for diagnosis from some distance, and 
often they are accompanied by a relative. 
It has sometimes been difficult for these per- 
sons to find a reasonably priced place near 
the hospital where they can stay. With this 
in mind, those who planned the center made 
epg for taking care of close rela- 

ves. 

Each room in the center has sleeping space 
for an extra person. In rooms furnished 
with a double bed, the daily cost to the rela- 
tive is 63. In rooms having an extra single 
bed, the added cost is $5. All except 24 of 
the rooms have the single beds as well as 
the patient’s double bed. 

The nursing station, just off the main 
lobby, is maintained on a 24-hour basis by 
a professional nurse, a licensed practical 
nurse, and an aid. Other personnel con- 
sist of five maids, a housekeeping super- 
visor and one porter. Maintenance is 
handled by the hospital's engineers. The 
registration desk, staffed all hours, is oper- 
ated similarly to a hotel registration desk, 

The hospital could have filled the new 
center with patients just as soon as it was 
completed, but this, of course, would not 
have been wise because this was a new ven- 
ture in care of patients and it was essential 
that in the beginning haste be made slowly 
so that any problems which arose might be 
taken care of without inconvenience to 
patients. On the whole, however, everything 
has moved smoothly. All of the important 
problems had been anticipated and solved 
before they arose and the small ones were not 
difficult. 

A strict and careful plan of operation was 
devised. It requires that a patient must have 
a history and physical examination done by 
his attending physician before his admit- 
tance, which is arranged by the physician. 

No patient is admitted who is scheduled 
for surgery, except cases which the physi- 
cian wishes to stay at the center for a period 
before moving to a general hospital bed for 
preparation for surgery. However, patients 
who are to have minor operative procedures 
and do not require preoperative and post- 
operative medication may use the center. 

The whole matter of eligibility for admit- 
tance is covered in the following provisions: 
To be eligible, patients must be (1) trans- 
ferred from Baptist Hospital for convales- 
cence or (2) admitted for diagnostic studies 
or a therapeutic regimen not requiring intra- 
venous drugs. They must be able to walk 
to meals—patients with fever or infection 
are not eligible for admission. 

Patients are asked to be in the center by 
3 p.m. so that any medication which is nec- 
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essary may be obtained before the pharmacy 
closes. 

Certain drugs, including sedatives, are 
stocked and dispensed by the nurse in charge 
upon telephoned or written orders of the 
physician. 

In the case of prescription drugs, the pa- 
tient goes to the pharmacy in the hospital, 
gets his prescription filled, takes it to his 
room and uses it according to the physician’s 
instructions just as he would if he were at 
home. 

PATIENTS EXPRESS SATISFACTION 


Since the center has been in service, the 
physicians, the hospital and the patients 
have found that it successfully achieves the 
purpose for which it was established. For 
example, there is the case of a resident of 
Martinsville, Va., 60 miles from Winston- 
Salem. She had been brought to the hos- 
pital in an ambulance, suffering from a low- 
grade infection and bronchitis, which had 
failed to yield to treatment 2 weeks before. 
She was admitted to the hospital and then 
on improvement was transferred to the Pro- 
gressive Care Center. She was taking the 
medication which had been prescribed, was 
visited each day by her physician and was 
expecting to go home in a few days. She 
had been a patient at the hospital twice 
before, but was pleased that by staying in 
the center and handling much of her own 
care she was getting well at much less cost 
than had she been in a room in the full care 
area of the hospital. 

Another patient who was pleased with the 
center had been referred to the hospital for 
treatment of a kidney ailment. She was 
having X-rays and numerous tests made and 
stayed at the center. 

Also among the patients was a man who 
had been treated for duodenal ulcer in a hos- 
pital in his home area, 90 miles away. He 
had been on a special diet since that time. 
When he began to have difficulty again, he 
came to Baptist Hospital on referral. He 
had been a patient for several days and was 
told he would probably have to remain an- 
other week. He was getting his special diet 
at the cafeteria. 

A physician reported that a patient who 
needed drugs to quiet her thyroid in prepa- 
ration for surgery had occupied a room in 
the center for 10 days before the operation, 
taking the medication prescribed by the 
physician, walking to his office and the ex- 
amining rooms and taking her meals in the 
hospital cafeteria. The day before surgery 
she entered the hospital and 3 days later 
she returned to the center for 2 days before 
going home. She spent 12 days in the center 
at a total cost of $84. For 3 days in the 
hospital, she spent $60. Her total room 
charges were $144, instead of the $300 she 
would have paid if she had stayed in the 
hospital itself for 15 days. 


Another patient with migraine headaches 


came for diagnostic studies and treatment. 
She remained in the center at approximately 
half the cost of staying in the hospital. 

The general philosophy of the center is to 
concentrate in one unit relatively well pa- 
tients who require no complex care and give 
them the advantage of greatly reduced hos- 
pital care costs. It is a philosophy that 
works. 


Our NEw PROGRESSIVE CARE CENTER 


This issue of the Topics presents the hos- 
pital's newest facility, the Progressive Care 
Center. 

Just recently completed and opened, the 
center is designed to help solve the problem 
of growing costs of medical treatment and 
hospital care while, at the same time, provid- 
ing the same high standard of service to 
patients that the hospital has given through- 
out its history. It operates on a basis of 
giving to patients who come for diagnosis 
and those who are convalescing from surgery 
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or serious illness the care they need in at- 
tractive surroundings and permitting them 
to do for themselves services they are able 
to perform. 

Thus, they are saved the cost of complete 
nursing care and other attention which is 
not necessary to their well-being. The hos- 
pital, in turn, is saved the expense of pro- 
viding this care. The saving is passed on 
to the patient. For example, the hospital's 
greatest expense is in employment of per- 
sonnel. It must employ 2.71 persons for 
each patient who receives full care. In the 
center, it can cut this cost greatly, for one 
person can take care of three patients. 

In this way, the hospital is endeavoring to 
help its patients through a difficult time. 
Approximately 20 percent of them could 
benefit. 

The center is the former student nurses’ 
residence, completely renovated and trans- 
formed into 44,000 square feet of space de- 
voted to the service of diagnostic and con- 
valescent patients. The contractors say it 
is built for a century of service. Planned 
with an eye to both economy and beauty, it 
is colorful and comfortable. It also is an 
achievement in value received for money 
invested, for it not only provides room for 
80 additional patients at an expenditure of 
less than $10,000 for each patient. It, too, 
at a time of critical shortage of hospital 
beds when it costs $20,000 a bed to build 
and equip a hospital, releases 80 beds in the 
complete care area for the use of the acutely 
ill. 
Because of savings effected in operating 
costs, the hospital can serve patients in the 
center for as little as $7 a day, plus meals 
(approximately $2 per day), which is from 
$10 to $16 a day less than daily rates for 
complete care. For such patients, the 
amount saved can easily be as much as half 
of the bill he would have paid before the 
center was in service. 


PROGRESSIVE CARE CENTER PLANNED WITH WELL- 
BEING OF ITS PATIENTS IN MIND 


When the Progressive Care Center was 
being planned, a careful study was made 
to determine what the patients it would 
serve would like best in a place where they 
would spend a period for diagnosis or con- 
valescence. 

We found they wanted an atmosphere that 
was not at all institutional. The center 
meets this requirement in every way. 

Patient rooms are arranged to be pleas- 
ant. In the daytime, they become living 
rooms, for the beds are converted into com- 
fortable sofas or chaise longues. Each room 
has wall-to-wall carpeting and walls are 
covered in Japanese grass cloth with silk 
imprinted murals. Remote control televi- 
sion sets are in all rooms. There also are 
telephones for the patients’ convenience and 
pleasure. 

Each room has its own private bath. In 
these, too, the use of color adds cheerfulness 
and beauty. 

Many patients who come to the hospital 
for diagnosis or for treatment that does not 
require complete care and many who may 
benefit by transfer to the center for a period 
of convalescence after or serious 
illness like to have a close relative with 
them. In the past, a place for this relative 
to stay has been a problem. However, this 
has been solved by the center, for each 
room has an extra sofa bed which the ac- 
companying member of the family may oc- 
cupy. In fact, the 80 rooms have sleeping 
facilities for 168 patients on this basis. 

The center is connected to the main hos- 
pital building and is very convenient for 
patient guests.“ They can walk a short 
distance to physicians’ offices, examining 
and treatment departments, and the hospital 
cafeteria without going outdoors. In the 
cafeteria, those who are on special diets can 
always find what the doctor has prescribed. 
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Each floor has a lobby or recreation room 
and there is a snack lounge for light refresh- 
ments. A beauty shop and a barber shop 
are in operation for those who want these 
services. 

A professional nurse is on duty at all 
hours, and there is an emergency examining 
room for use when needed. When a doctor 
is necessary, a call on the patient’s telephone, 
which is connected to the hospital switch- 
board, will locate him. 

Air conditioned, equipped with elevator 
service, acoustically treated, and modern and 
beautiful, the center is in its first weeks of 
existence proving its value to the patients 
it serves. 


ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES GUEST OF CENTER 


Completion of the center after many 
months of work was a time for celebration. 

To the hospital, there seemed to be no 
better way to observe this happy occasion 
than to ask representatives of the Baptist 
associations in the State to come and spend 
the night in the center as its first guests. 
The associations have from the beginning 
of Baptist Hospital supported its work with 
real devotion, spearheading for each Mother's 
Day a program to make the offering for the 
care of the needy sick a success. In their 
honor, each of the center's 80 rooms is named 
for an association and insofar as was pos- 
sible the hospital representative from each 
association was assigned to his organization’s 
room. 

The hospital representatives and, in many 
cases, the association moderators and associa- 
tional missionaries, accepted the invitation. 
They were guests at a dinner addressed by 
C. B. Deane, president of the Baptist State 
convention, and presided over by Colin 
Stokes, chairman of the hospital's board of 
trustees. Other guests were a number of 
the hospital's friends from Winston-Salem 
and other North Carolina cities. 

A tour of the center was on the program 
and the guests were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the facility, which they agreed 
would serve a most useful purpose. Many 
sald they knew of patients from their home 
areas o would benefit greatly from the 
reduction in cost of care which makes it 
possible. 

Hospital representatives spent the night of 
Thursday, February 23, in the center. The 
next morning they participated in a meet- 
ing held to make plans for the 1961 Mother's 
Day offering. With the calls for help from 
the needy sick increasing from year to year, 
Baptists are urged to be more generous in 
their giving this year than ever before. 


Midcontinent Newspaper Appraises 
Kennedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best, most sensitive, and most 
accurate newspapers in midcontinent- 
America is the Lawrence (Kans.) Jour- 
nal-World. Because of that, and because 
we are nearing the end of the first 
Kennedy-dominated session of the Con- 
gress, I want to bring to the attention 
of the Congress the September 2, 1961. 
“Saturday Column,” by Dolph C. Simons, 
Jr., the very able and widely known 
journalist who is associate editor of the 
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Journal-World. The column for last 
Saturday consists of an appraisal of the 
administration to date, seen from the 
viewpoint of the heartland of America: 
THE SATURDAY COLUMN 
(By Dolph C. Simons, Jr.) 

In periods of national emergencies when 
this country is faced with critical dangers, 
Americans unite and support the administra- 
tion. It has been this way in the past and 
the same pattern will behold for the future. 

Even the most optimistic optimist would 
have to agree that America now is in one of 
these critical periods with the December 
deadline on the German question drawing 
near along with the Russian decision to re- 
sume nuclear testing. There are many other 
situations which could be tossed in to prove 
that these are indeed serious and dangerous 
times—not only for the United States but 
for the entire world. 

Although there may be differences of 
Opinion on how certain matters should be 
handled or what action the United States 
should take, a President of the United States 
knows he can count on the support of Con- 
gress and citizens of the country in dan- 
gerous times. There are many who differ 
with President Kennedy and his advisers, 
but these differences are, or should be, put 
aside when the security of the country is 
involved. 

However, even though this is the case, a 
great many Americans must be extremely 
disappointed in the performance of the 
Kennedy administration. Aside from giving 
money away, there is not much of a record 
of accomplishment—either at home or 
abroad. 

A year ago, the presidential campaign was 
in full swing. Both parties had finished 
their national conventions, Kennedy and 
Nixon had been chosen to head their respec- 
tive parties and the race was on. 

The Kennedy team pounded away on the 
idea that the Eisenhower administration had 
let this country’s prestige slip and that Com- 
munist leaders were marking up victory after 
victory. Democratic n said the 
Nation's military position was pitirally vul- 
nerable. 

Nixon’s backers countered that American 
prestige had not slipped, and that the mili- 
tary position of the country was in good 
shape. The lag between Russian and Ameri- 
can space efforts was blamed on the Truman 
administration which had made no effort 
at all to get the U.S. into the space program. 

The results of the election showed the 
voters of the United States were pretty evenly 
split on their choice for president. Kennedy 
won by a narrow margin and certainly 
couldn't have entered the White House 
thinking he had the overwhelming support 
of the country. 

The Kennedy team got right to work and 
started building an organization. It was 
Pictured as being extremely bright, young, 
vigorous and dynamic. There were problems 
faced by the United States, but there was 
no question but that the new administration 
would find the answers. The young, Har- 
vard-Yale-MIT trained advisers were ready 
for any challenge. Those who had been 
called away from the classrooms of eastern 
universities to serve on the Kennedy team 
would show they could do a better job than 
the Eisenhower team which had its back- 
ground in the business world. 

Americans were hopeful that this new 
group would be successful. They were anx- 
ious for Uncle Sam to start marking up 
some “firsts.” No matter what political 
party a person might belong to, he or she 
was eager to see Kennedy swing into action 
against Khrushchey. Kennedy had been 
articulate and forceful on the campaign trail. 
Americans were hopeful he would be able to 
make the Soviet boss realize the United 
States meant business. 
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What has happened since the Democratic 
administration took over? 

Many say Current troubles in Laos and 
Vietnam signal the takeover of most all 
Asia by Communist forces; the Cuban in- 
vasion was a farce with no chance of suc- 
cess after someone in the administration 
withdrew U.S. air support; Korea has gone 
through several political changeovers; Rus- 
sia has orbited two men around earth; a 
Kennedy-Khrushehev meeting was held in 
Vienna where the Red boss evidently was in 
a telling mood, not a listening mood; a dead- 
line of December was renewed on the East- 
West Berlin and German situation; the 
Russians stalled as long as they wanted at 
the Geneva talks and now have announced 
they are going to resume nuclear testing; 
and, Uncle Sam has been spending or plan- 
ning to spend millions more dollars around 
the world. The U.N. Congo operation is a 
tremendous drain on American taxpayers; 
and the huge loan program for South Amer- 
ica may be upset by recent events in Brazil. 

Just as it would be unfair to say Eisen- 
hower and his group were responsible for 
every setback during his administration, 
with no blame on the preceding Truman 
years, the same is true with the current 
White House team. There's no question but 
that many events which now are coming to 
the surface had their beginning one way 


or another during Eisenhower's Presidency. 


But the point is, Americans would like to 
see some kind of evidence that the United 
States is stecring a straight course and is 
not being blown off course whenever Mr. 
Khrushchev decides to do this or that. In 
too many instances it has appeared that the 
dumpy-looking and dumpy-acting Khrush- 
chev has been able to make the smart boys 
of the western team jump whenever he says 
“jump.” 

Americans are generally willing to do 
whatever is needed to help win the battle 
against Communist forces around the world, 
but they want to see proof of sound, firm 
leadership. So far, there has been far too 
little evidence of this. 


Hon. Eugene Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join in the significant trib- 
ute being paid to our able and distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, EUGENE KEOGH, on the occa- 
sion of his birthday and the commemo- 
ration of the silver anniversary of his 
service in this House. 

I have known Gene Keocx through 
virtually all his years as a Member of 
Congress. Before the congressional re- 
apportionment of 1944, the boundaries 
of his district included part of Queens 
County, and for 4 years he was the Con- 
gressman of a good portion of the area 
I was honored to represent in the New 
York State Senate. 

This afforded firsthand opportunity 
hag with Gene and to get to know 


From the first, I was attracted by his 
personal charm, humor, and under- 
standing. I was impressed by his skill, 
perceptiveness and his unique talent to 
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get to the core of a situation and come 
up with the right answer. Time has 
only buttressed this impression; it has 
enhanced my feelings about GENE even 
more. To have come to Congress my- 
self, to serve as his colleague, to observe 
him in action, is a privilege I shall always 
cherish. 

The annals of Congress will bear last- 
ing testament to GENE KEOGH’s excep- 
tional talents and great achievements. 
He has contributed invaluably to the his- 
tory of our Nation; he has helped im- 
measurably in making this land a better 
place for every man, woman, and child. 

What greater tribute can be paid to a 
human than to have his works translated 
into the well-being of others? This is 
the significant testament to Gene that 
will always remain, no matter how much, 
in all his genuine humility he may scoff 
at our plaudits. 

Mr. Speaker, what I say here comes 
right from my heart. And, I know in so 
expressing myself, I reflect the esteem, 
the respect, the admiration and affection 
for Gene of all our colleagues. I am 
proud to be among them. 

Congratulations, GENE. May you and 
your dear ones be blessed with joy and 
soot eee in the many fruitful years 

e 


The Agricultural Act of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very interesting and informative 
letter received from Hon. Orville L. 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, con- 
veying to me, as I assume he has done 
to other Members of Congress that “the 
recently approved Agricultural Act of 
1961 is the most constructive and prom- 
ising farm legislation in many years,” 
and “it is a significant step toward a 
healthier farm economy, and will there- 
fore strengthen the economy of the en- 
tire Nation.” 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 25, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am certain the great 
majority of farm families across the Nation 
share my appreciation for the constructive 
interest the Congress has demonstrated in 
agriculture during the current session. The 
recently approved Agricultural Act of 1961 is 
the most constructive and promising farm 
legislation in many years. It is a significant 
step toward a healthier farm economy, and 
will therefore strengthen the economy of the 
entire Nation. 

The act recognizes both the principle of 
expanding our use of agricultural products 
and the necessity for adjusting our abundant 
production to quantities that we can use. 
Its provisions for wheat and feed grains will 
make for higher farm incomes, and at the 
same time provide substantial savings to tax- 
payers by reducing storage costs that would 
otherwise occur, Its expansion of marketing 
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order programs will bring about greater and 
more effective use of this self-help method 
of increasing farmers’ bargaining power. 
Better farm incomes can also be expected as 
a result of provisions in the new act that 
expand and improve the supervised credit 
service of the Farmers Home Administration. 
Su credit will now be more useful 
in meeting credit needs of young farmers 
struggling to get started and a more power- 
ful instrument in eliminating rural poverty, 
strengthening family farms, and revitalizing 
rural communities. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture will 
seek to carry out its responsibilities under 
the new programs with maximum concern 
for their success. We shall seek to consult 
and cooperate with farmers wherever appro- 
priate, and to welcome suggestions from pro- 
ducers and groups of producers who seek to 
improve programs that affect their economic 
welfare. We shall seek effective imple- 
mentation of the intent of the Congress as 
expressed in this act. We expect to learn 
from our experience under these 
to the end that they may be improved and 
perfected. We welcome your suggestions. 

We regard the period immediately ahead 
as an opportunity for further study and 
evaluation of proposed policies and pro- 
grams, and most particularly for further 
efforts to build greater public understand- 
ing of the farm situation. We regard it as 
a challenge to formulate the next steps in 
seeking to reach our goals: continued im- 
provement of farm income without exploita- 
tion of consumer or taxpayer, and thus con- 
tributing to a healthy national economy; 
and continued efforts toward greater use of 
our agricultural productivity to meet human 
needs at home and to contribute to the 
advancement of progress and freedom 
abroad, 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Tribute to Dr. Daniel David Palmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
Iowa’s leading citizens is Dr. Daniel 
David Palmer, president of Palmer En- 
terprises, in Davenport, Iowa. In the 
July 24 issue of Broadcasting magazine, 
the business weekly of television and 
radio, appeared a fine article about Dr. 
Palmer. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our RESPECTS TO Dr. DANIEL Davi PALMER, 
PRESIDENT, PALMER ENTERPRISES—BROAD- 
CASTING AND PUBLIC Service ARE FAMILY 
TRADITIONS 
Broadcasting is even more than a deep 

personal interest to Dr. David Palmer. It’s 

a family responsibility. 

Now president and chief owner of the 
Palmer properties, including WHO-AM-FM-— 
TV Des Moines and WOC-AM-FM-TYV Daven- 
port, Iowa, Dr. Palmer for more than 3 
decades shared with his late father, Col. 
B. J. Palmer, the top executive management 
of the stations. 
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From 1929 until only a few weeks ago, Dr. 
Palmer was vice president of the Palmer in- 
terests, embracing the broadcasting stations, 
and the Palmer School of Chiropractic, 
Davenport, as well as a printing plant, public 
and private clinics associated with the school 
and Clear View Sanitarium. He also holds 
the office of treasurer. 

Citizens on the local scene point out that 
Dr. Dave, as he is warmly addressed by stu- 
dents and business associates, through these 
decades has been a principal influence for 
the encouragement of broad public service 
through broadcasting and personal partici- 
pation. They observe that through his great 
devotion, service and involvement in local 
charitable and civic affairs he has by example 
led the way for the Palmer administrators 
and employees. 


RADIO PIONEER 


Dr. Palmer has been in broadcasting ever 
since the early 1920's when he was a young 
but enthusiastic radio amateur in the 
“pigeon roost” of the family home on Brady 
Street hill in Davenport. It was here that 
he first heard Robert Karlowa broadcast talk 
and music on his amateur station 9BY at 
Rock Island, III., just across the Mississippi 
River. 

Young David's excitement over the new 
communications medium prompted his 
father to purchase the station in March 1922 
and move it to quarters atop the Palmer 
School. Now WOC, it quickly earned its 
place as an Iowa institution. In 1930 WHO 
was acquired. 

The Palmer stations subsequently pio- 
neered FM and TV in their respective areas, 
too, including color TV. WHO is a class I-A 
clear cannel outlet on 1040 kilocycles with 
50 kilowatts. WOC is on 1420 kilocycles 
with 5 kilowatts. WHO-TV is on channel 
13, WOC-TV channel 6, both full power. 
The radio-TV outlets in both markets are 
affiliates of NBC, an association that began 
in 1927 when WOC became western leg of 
the early NBC radio network. 


PART OF FAMILY 


Growing up with WOC is the background 
that gives unique emphasis to Dr. Palmer's 
sincerity when he explains how he feels 
about each of the Palmer stations. “This 
is a family obligation to me,“ he states. 
The station associations “have given me a 
sense of real family responsibility to our 
community, because I know what a wonder- 
ful opportunity our radio and TV stations 
have to continue to help make our commu- 
nity healthy, live and prosperous.” He con- 
sistently has refused offers to sell the prop- 
erties. 

All of the Palmer stations long have en- 
joyed a record of program and public-service 
achievement, but Dr. Palmer is aiming still 
higher. We must continue to be a deeply 
interwoven part of the life of our commu- 
nity and a vital force for good,” he believes, 
“and I intend to see that WOC and WHO 
are even increasingly dedicated to our local 
economic and civic affairs.” 

Dr. Palmer puts his beliefs of close per- 
sonal interests in the welfare of others into 
practice in the community of his employees 
as well as the community at large. He re- 
cently further expanded pension and bonus 
plan benefits for station personnel at WOC 
and WHO, the cost absorbed by the company. 


EXPANSION 


Dr. Palmer now is directing extensive 
modernization of the Palmer School of Chi- 
ropractic. He next plans to construct a new 
million-dollar color TV and radio studio for 
the WOC properties. 

He foresees an eventful and successful 
future for color TV and his expectation is 
high for FM, too. His plans include multiple 
stereo operation in FM and expansion of 
FM programing separate from that on AM. 
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Dr. Palmer predicts continuing growth for 
AM radio, also, particularly for its broad and 
basic service to the communities of mid- 
America and the vast, rich, rural market 
there. 

NATIVE SON 


Dr. Daniel David Palmer was born January 
12, 1906, in Davenport. He is named for 
his paternal grandfather who was the dis- 
coverer of the chiropractic technique and 
philosophy, which were fully developed by 
his late father, Dr. B. J. Palmer. The Palmer 
School of Chiropractic, founded in 1895, now 
has nearly 1,000 students on campus and 
25,000 graduates. 

He attended public school in Davenport 
and after the family acquired WOC he spent 
every spare hour at the station, first running 
errands, then later serving as announcer 
and a general helper in every department. 
Early year sheet music pluggers like Little 
Jack Little, Wendal Hall and Tom Small, 
and other name personalities, soon became 
close family friends during their stops at 
woc. 

From these experiences, through the years, 
Dr. Palmer can recall many stories of both 
humor and respect for many broadcasting 
pioneers, from network officials to talent. He 
can recall, too, early broadcasts of Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover, of Lindbergh, and of 
“Radio Rex” Willets“ cooking show for the 
ladies. He can't forget early on-air benefits 
to buy crystal sets for shut-ins, because as 
a young man it was Dr. Palmer's job to 
deliver them. 

In high school he made his mark in 
business as well as in scholastics. He was 
advertising manager of the school paper and 
senior yearbook and twice he was elected 
president of his class, in both his junior and 
senior years. Dr. Palmer earned his B.S. 
degree in economics in 1929 at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 

FAMILY HONOR 

During the 1930's, after he had become vice 
president of Palmer Enterprises and out of 
respect for the Palmer family tradition, he 
enrolled in the Palmer School of Chiro- 
practic for the full course (about 4,300 class- 
room hours) and was graduated with the 
D.C. degree. Three years ago he spent a 
semester at Harvard for graduate study in 
management. 

Dr. Palmer married Agnes High at Daven- 
port on June 27, 1943. They have three 
girls: Bonnie Joan, 12; Jenny Wren, 11, and 
Vicki Ann, 8. Mrs. Palmer joins her husband 
in wide interest in community affairs. The 
list of groups in which he is active fills a 
page. Dr. Palmer is a Mason and a member 
of the Ep Church. His hobbies: golf, 
baseball, and billiards. 


Ideas Are Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Record an out- 
standing speech by my good friend, Mr. 
Albert H. Rosenthal, when he addressed 
the graduating class of Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colo. Iam sure that all 
Members will enjoy reading this out- 
standing address: 
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Ineas ARE WEAPONS 


(Commencement address, Colorado State Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo., August 17, 1961, by 
Albert H. Rosenthal, regional director, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Denver, Colo.) 

President Ross, members of the board of 
trustees, honored guests, graduates, and 
friends, the purpose of a commencement is 
not to hear a long commencement address. 
It is rather to honor the graduates who have 
achieved a milestone in their academic ca- 
reers, to pay tribute to the faculty and par- 
ents, who in many cases have greatly as- 
Sisted in the accomplishment of this goal, 
and to recognize, in this symbolic occasion, 
the significance of learning and the con- 
tribution made by this great university under 
the leadership of our distinguished presi- 
dent, Dr. William R. Ross. 

I am addressing myself this evening pri- 
Marily to the graduates. I call your attention 
to the fact that this ceremony tonight, while 
it marks the end of your academic work for 
a particular degree, is called a commence- 
Ment. Webster defines commencement as a 

Tour able faculty have labored 
hard to make available to you the body of 
knowledge essential in your particular field. 

Now that you have graduated, you will have 

the opportunity of pursuing this body of 

knowledge in depth. The process of learning 
is one which will take place all of your 
lives. 

Those of you graduating tonight know that 
you are graduating into a world of crisis. 
Some of you have had your plans changed 
and others are living in a period of anxiety 
Concerning your future plans because of the 
current international crisis. 

The student of international affairs today 
knows that eyen if there is a negotiated set- 
tlement on the Berlin question, there are 
Still the burning issues of ideological differ- 
ence bubbling and ready to reach the bolling 
Point in such far distant places as Laos, the 
em governments in Africa, and in 
Our neighboring countries of South America, 

I am suggesting, as my thesis this eve- 
ning, that underlying the emerging crisis 
which currently has brought us close to the 
Tealization of the possibility of war, lie 
Major differences in the field of ideas, and 
that it is in the ideological area in which 
we must greatly strengthen our country's 
Posture. Essentially, the cold war has been 
defined as the struggle for men's minds. My 
Purpose this evening is to give you a brief 
Statement on this subject which I have 
entitled “Ideas Are Weapons.” 

I plan to approach this subject under 
three h : The first I call “A Philoso- 
Phy of Freedom"; the second, Goals for 
Americans“; and the third, “More Beauti» 
ful Music.” 

L A PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM 


Most Americans today would have great 
difficulty in stating the meaning of democ- 
racy in present-day terms. With our con- 
Structive and greatly expanding student, 
teacher, and professional exchange pro- 
grams, many Americans are faced at home 
and abroad with the question from a for- 
eign visitor or foreign host, “What do you 
mean by democracy?" What does it mean 
in presentday terms?" Most Americans fall 

on a quotation from the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, or a beau- 
tiful statement of Jefferson or Lincoln. 
These are usually presented in a somewpat 
Vague manner and half apologetically. 

Adlai Stevenson, writing in the August 
Harper’s magazine, with the title of “Amer- 
ica Under Pressure,” states: “The great so- 
Clal purposes of a community—its security, 
the quality of its life and education, the 
beauty of its public monuments, its images 
of greatness, its communion with past and 
future—all these must be expressed in the 
Political dialog.” 
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We must remember that roughly three- 
fourths of the people of the world do not 
have enough to meet their basic needs; lit- 
erally millions of people go to bed hungry 
each night; and most of the modern bene- 
fits of advanced medical care are not avail- 
able to them. The use of a philosophic 
phrase is not enough to express the full 
meaning of democracy. As Gandhi once 
wrote: To a hungry man, God appears in 
the form of bread.” Democracy must be 
presented as a way of life that meets peo- 
ple's needs and gives them the opportunity 
to develop to their fullest capacity. 

We are faced, in the struggle to seek the 
support of the majority of the peoples of the 
world—those living in the great underdevel- 
oped countries of Africa, Asia, and the Near 
East—of expressing a positive, meaningful 
philosophy that protects individual freedom, 
and at the same time meets human needs. 
The Scandinavian governments have jointly 
published a book describing the health and 
social programs of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Finland, and they have entitled 
this book Freedom and Welfare.” This I 
suggest—the development of a philosophy 
of freedom which expresses in modern 
terms the concepts of democracy and is ap- 
plied to the meeting of the needs of emerg- 
ing peoples—is the imperative challenge 
confronting us. The Bible states: “For if 
the trumpets give an uncertain note, who 
shall prepare himself for battle?“ We can- 
not effectively and successfully attract the 
support of the great underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world toward our democratic 
ideals if we do not put forth a positive and 
meaningful program. 

One of the great difficulties confronted in 
the effort to develop a philosophy of free- 
dom is the fact that many Americans do not 
agree on the specific application of the 
great principles upon which this country 
was founded. The story has been told that 
a professor at an eastern university had the 
Declaration of Independence reprinted with- 
out its title and passed this document 
around to several business and industrial 
leaders asking if they would sign a petition 
to Congress for its adoption. In response, 
several telephone calls were received by the 
president of the university stating that the 
university had a faculty member who was 
a radical and who was advocating un-Amer- 
ican concepts. 

The fact that many of our citizens do not 
know the rich history and the basic princi- 
ples on which this country has been founded, 
is a major cause of this difficulty. When 
these concepts were adopted, „they were 
stated proudly and defiantly, they were 
meaningful and they were principles that 
men needed to fight for, While the basic 
concept of Importance of the individual, 
government under law, and equal opportu- 
nities for all are still the significant issues, 
the application of these concepts in specific 
instances has changed. William Faulkner 
raises this question in the words: “What 
happened to the American dream? We 
dozed, and it abandoned us; and in that 
vacuum now there sound no longer the 
strong loud voices * * * speaking in mutual 
unification of one hope and will.” 

Because of this lack of background or in- 
terest in political philosophy on the part of 
many of our citizens, a number of confused 
ideas have been developed and quite readily 
accepted by many Americans, There is a 
great confusion of the concept of Indi- 
vidualism“ and “the importance of the indi- 
vidual.” Individualism is a selfish concept 
when it is based upon the belief that each 
person lives for himself alone. It has been 
developed in literature by such writers as 
Spencer who wrote that the law of nature 
should govern all conduct and that the 
strong should rule and the weak fall by the 
wayside. This is a completely un-American 
philosophy. In contrast, the importance of 
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each individual in our society is a basic con- 
cept of democracy, If each individual is 
important, this means that every individual 
must have the opportunity for an education, 
the benefits of modern medical science, em- 
ployment, adequate housing, and other 
things that are requisite in modern society 
for the development of each individual's 
capacity to the utmost. 

Our Declaration of Independence and the 
great Constitution of the United States re- 
fiect the teachings of democracy as presented 
in the philosophic works of the early Greeks, 
the Roman lawyers, Rousseau, John Stewart 
Mill, Thomas Jefferson, DeTocqueville, 
Thomas Paine, and others. In a democracy, 
the government is the primary social institu- 
tion dedicated to serving the needs of the 
people and protecting their rights. The 
Declaration of Independence lists self-evi- 
dent truths and inalienable rights, and states 
that “to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men.” Article I, section 8 
of our Constitution, authorizes our 
“to provide for the general welfare.” It is 
this clause, expounded by Alexander Hamil- 
ton in his Federalist Papers, later supported 
by the great justices of our Supreme Court, 
Story, Brandeis, Cardozo, and Douglas, that 
constitute the legal foundation for social 
legislation in this country. Dr. Karl de 
Schweinitz, writing for the American Council 
on Education, has stated: 

“Only slowly is the ideal of government as 
& positive good winning over a concept of 
government as repression and as a negative 
force. We are only beginning to discover 
that human initiative has a greater reservoir 
in economic, social, and personal security 
than in fear and deprivation.” 

We must not be guided by tags or labels. 
It has become popular for those who oppose 
a public policy to charge that each Govern- 
ment action will lead to the “welfare state” 
or socialism. It is significant that the same 
charge was leveled against our great states- 
man, Alexander Hamilton, when he advocated 
the establishment of a national bank, which 
has developed into our Federal Reserve 
System. We need a Government responsive 
to the needs of people. Jefferson, the great 
protector of individual rights, gives us this 
as our purpose of government. These needs 
change as problems arise. As Justice Car- 
dozo, in the classic Supreme Court decision 
in Helvering v. Davis, wrote: 

“Nor is the concept of the general welfare 
static. Needs that were narrow or parochial 
a century ago may be interwoven in our day 
with the well-being of the Nation. What is 
critical or urgent changes with the times.” 

Our government at local, State and Fed- 
eral levels, has been established as the major 
instrument of our democracy. And yet to- 
day, we find that many people have devel- 
oped an almost irrational fear of their gov- 
ernment. Instead of applying themselves 
to the task of improving our governmental 
processes and insuring that government re- 
mains responsive to the people, certain of 
our citizens have organized themselves into 
groups with the stated purpose of protecting 
themselves against their government. Is 
it any wonder then that Americans have 
difficulty in stating the role of government 
in a democracy in understandable and spe- 
cific terms to those we are seeking to win 
in the fight for the free way of life? 

I have sought to point out the imperative 
need for the development of a meaningful 
and dynamic philosophy of de which 
can be widely supported and practiced in 
this country for all to see. 

As President Kennedy said last January in 
an address before the Massachusetts State 
Legislature, “I have been guided by the 
standard John Winthrop set before his ship- 
mates on the flagship Arabella 311 years ago, 
as they, too, faced the task of building a 
government on a new and perilous frontier. 
“We must always consider’, he said, ‘that we 
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shall be as a city upon a hill—the eyes of all 
people are upon us’.” 

This leads me to the second point which 
I would like to present this evening Goals 
for Americans.” 

` Il, GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


President Eisenhower, during his term of 


on National Goals, and requested that the 
group use every possible resource and task 
force studies to develop “a broad outline of 
coordinated national policies and programs 
and set up a series of goals in various areas 
of national activity." The Commission was 
chaired by Henry M. Wriston, formerly 
president of Brown University and currently 
president of the American Assembly at 
Columbia University, and included such 
distinguished leaders as James B, Conant, 
formerly president of Harvard; Judge 
Learned Hand; Clark Kerr, president of the 
University of California; and, other business, 
educational, and labor leaders, 

In November of 1960, the Commission sub- 
mitted its report to the President. The re- 
port of the Commission is divided into three 

parts. These are entitled (1) “Goals 
at Home”; (2) “Goals Abroad”; and (3) “A 
Financial Accounting.” Added to the sum- 
mary report of the Commission are a num- 
ber of task force reports written by distin- 
guished leaders in the several fields of Amer- 
ican life. In brief, the report, “Goals for 
Americans” develops a set of programs de- 
signed to express the concepts of democracy 
in terms of the needs and issues of our 
modern society. Let me commend this re- 
port to you. I can, this evening, touch only 
briefly on a few of its highlights. 

Under the heading “Goals at Home,” the 
report focuses on 11 areas in which atten- 
tion must be given to advance the demo- 
cratic ideal. The first states: The status of 
the individual must remain our primary con- 
cern, Our own institutions—political, so- 
cial and economic—must further enhance 
the dignity of the citizen, promote the max- 
imum development of his capabilities, stim- 
ulate their responsible exercise, and widen 
the range and effectiveness of opportunities 
for individual choice.” 

The report becomes more specific when it 
states: “Respect for the individual means re- 
spect for every individual. Every man and 
woman must have equal rights before the 
law, and an equal opportunity to vote and 
hold office, to be educated, to get a job 
and to be promoted when qualified, to buy a 
home, to participate fully in community af- 
fairs. These goals, which are at the core 
of our system, must be achieved by action 
at all levels.” 

Other topics stressed in the report are: 
the need for tremendous strengthening of 
our educational process; improvement of 
living conditions; and, extensive efforts, 
through both public and private resources, 
to make available to every citizen the full 
advantage of medical and hospital care. 

Under the heading of “Goals Abroad,” the 
report states “We must encourage far larger 
numbers of qualified Americans to live and 
work abroad.” The importance of personal 
and cultural contacts is stressed. The goal 
of ultimate disarmament is stated, and full 
support of the United Nations is strongly 
recommended aas * * the chief instru- 
ment available for building a genuine com- 
munity of nations.” The report concludes 
with the stirring words, “Man has never 
been an island unto himself. The shores 
of his concern have expanded from his 
neighborhood to his nation, and from his 
nation to his world.” 

In the interest of being brief, I have been 
able to sketch only a few of the highlights 
of this significant study. I am suggesting 
that efforts of this nature can help us de- 
velop a meaningful and positive philosophy 
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of democracy. These are terms which have 
meaning to a native in a mud hut in Africa 
whose wife is dying of tuberculosis. These 
have meaning to parents in underdeveloped 
countries in Asia whose children are hungry. 
This is the philosophy of democracy. We 
must state it positively. We must practice 
it even though we recognize that often the 
reach of an ideal may exceed our grasp. 
These programs, expounded by a greatly in- 
creased teacher, student and professional ex- 
change program, with highly qualified rep- 
resentatives, can give the world a picture of 
the real America and the goals for which 
we are striving. 

This leads me to the third point, which I 
would like to present this evening, which I 
have called “More Beautiful Music.” 

II. MORE BEAUTIFUL MUSIC 

In Greek mythology, the Odyssey of Ulysses 
tells us the story of Sirens Island. This was 
an island by which many passing ships were 
wrecked and sailors drowned because of the 
music of beautiful women who sat upon the 
rocks and sang such lovely songs that the 
sailors let their ships drift upon the shoals. 
You will recall that Circe instructed Ulysses 
to stop the ears of the seamen with wax so 
that they could not hear the songs of the 
sirens. Ulysses himself was to be bound to 
the mast of the ship and not be freed, no 
matter what he said, until they passed from 
the sirens’ island. In this way, Ulysses and 
his sailors passed safely by the sirens’ island. 
A later ship's captain, guided by the great 
Greek philosophers, brought with him on his 
ship some of the finest musicians of Greece. 
By playing more beautiful music on the 
ship, the ears of the sailors did not need to 
be filled with wax or the captain bound to 
the mast. Instead the sailors listened to 
their music and safely and happily passed 
through the sirens’ water. 

In our approach to the threat of commu- 
nism to the free world, we do not want to fill 
our ears with wax so that we cannot hear or 
know of Communist activities. Neither do 
we want to bind our people to a figurative 
mast to escape this danger. Instead, let the 
teachings of democracy, applied in practice, 
play their music to the world, and we will 
find that we can pass these shoals freely and 
meppuy toward the goals of a richer and fuller 

e. 

If we will state affirmatively and construc- 
tively, and exemplify in practice, the real 
meaning of democracy, we need not be afraid 
in the competition of ideas of the ultimate 
victory of the free way of life. We gain every 
time a qualified exchange student, teacher or 
professional representative from this coun- 
try represents us effectively behind the Iron 
Curtain. The exhibits of life in the United 
States we show abroad make a definite im- 
print. We must remember that these pro- 
grams are established as exchange programs, 
and not be fearful when exhibits, visitors or 
other exchange representatives come to this 
country from abroad. We must exemplify 
our teachings of freedom, and not establish 
a curtain of our own. As peoples speak to 
peoples, the basic truth of the democratic 
ideal can prove the value of the educated 
child, the dignity of the aged, availability of 
medical care for all, as much more significant 
than the tallest rocket or the biggest bomb. 
Eric Sevareid states it concisely, “Let those 
who wish, try to discover the composition of 
a lunar crater; we would settle for discover- 
ing the true mind of a Russian or the inner 
heart of a delinquent child.” 

While I share the need to keep America 
strong militarily in this period of stress, I 
am urging an additional intensification of 
efforts in the area of our greatest strength, 
the more beautiful music of the free way of 
life. This music was written by the great 
composers of democracy—the words must be 
brought up-to-date to en the im- 
portance of every individual, at home and 
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abroad. This is the concept that every per- 
son shall have the opportunity to fulfill his 
dreams, hopes and aspirations in accordance 
with his ability. 

In summary; (1) We have reviewed briefly 
the need for an affirmative statement of what 
I have called The Philosophy of Democracy,” 
in terms and practices that meet present day 
conditions and problems which have mean- 
ing to the great numbers of emerging peo- 
ples of the world; (2) I have sought to sketch 
the recent report Goals for Americans” as 
an example that it Is possible to give content 
and application to our basic concepts of de- 
mocracy; and, finally, (3) I have suggested 
that we need not be afraid in this great com- 
petition of ideologies—that ideas are weap- 
ons—and that the arsenal of democracy, 
stocked with such ideas as the dignity of 
man, freedom and development of every in- 
dividual, is an invulnerable one. 

In closing, I believe that we could join 
today with Aristophenes in the prayer this 
great poet-phllosopher prayed in the ruins 
of the great Greek temples devastated by the 
Pellopenisian wars: 


“From the murmur and subtlety of suspicion 

with which we vex one another 

Give us rest 

Make a new beginning 

And mingle again the kindred of the na- 
tions 

In the alchemy of love 

And with some finer essence of forebearance 

Temper our minds.” 


Hyannis Port: A Cool Summer Visitor 
From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 6, 1961: 

Hyannis Port: A Coot BUMMER VISITOR 
FroM WASHINGTON 
(By James Reston) 

HYANNIS Port, Mass., September 5.—In this 
summer political capital everything is cool 
and informal, including the President of the 
United States, 

This Cape Cod village is obviously Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s home, a safe tribal harbor 
in a stormy world, The hedges around the 
the Kennedy compound are green, high and 
private. His Republican neighbors are dis- 
creet and tolerant, half resentful and half 
proud. There is an air of opulent simplicity 
about the place, all expensively concealed, 
and in this setting he relaxes much more 
than in the clamorous bustle of Washington. 

It is now just 3 months since he met 
Nikita Khrushchey in Vienna. Since then 
the jovial evaporationist has been threat- 
ening, every hour on the hour to obliterate 
the human race, but Kennedy remains calm 
and even confident. 

He seems perplexed about Khrushchev 
rather than angry. What puzzles him is why 
he cannot get down to rational discussion 
with the Soviet leader about the factual 
situation in Berlin and central Europe. Ken- 
nedy’s approach to the problem is highly 
pragmatic. He would like to discuss in 
tangible terms Khrushchey's problems and 
explain to him his own problems and then 
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see whether an honorable accommodation is 
Possible. But Khrushchev did not approach 
the impasse in this way in Vienna, and he 
has said nothing since then to persuade Ken- 
nedy that Moscow is ready for this kind of 


Nothing could be further from the truth 
than Moscow's representation of Kennedy 
as a reckless and combative young man 
Spoiling for a fight. 

THE PRACTICAL POLITICIAN 


The striking thing about him is that, after 
7 months of disappointing negotiations with 
the Russians, the allies and the Congress, 
he is taking his frustrations with such equa- 
nimity. He has not got the military buildup 
he wanted from the allies in Europe; he has 
had to divert his attention from Berlin to 
wheedle votes out of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for foreign aid; he has got 
nothing from Khrushchev but threats and 
misrepresentations, but he is not personal or 
Vindictive in any of his comments about 
these things. 

Behind this impersonal, almost detached, 
approach, however, is a fairly simple yet 
Severe analysis of the Berlin problem. This 
is that if the Soviets want to negotiate an 
honorable accommodation, he is ready to go 
along, even though he realizes that any new 
accommodation may be interpreted by his 
Political opponents as something worse than 
now exists, and therefore as appeasement. 
But if Khrushchey and his wholly owned 
Subsidiary in East Germany try to block the 
West's access to Berlin the risk of war will 
be taken. 

The main danger is that this calm Ken- 
nedy appraisal of his responsibilities may 
be misjudged in Moscow. Official reports 
from there indicate that Khrushchev believes 
the United States would not resort to nu- 
Clear war unless American territory were at- 
tacked. The only trouble with this belief 
is that it just happens to be totally wrong. 

Any action which closes U.S. access to Ber- 
lin will certainly lead to counteraction by 
the West, first in the U.N., then in the field 
of economic countermeasures, then, if neces- 
sary, with an airlift or conventional military 
action on the ground to force the passage of 
supplies. 

THE LINE OF HONOR 


Any assumption, however, that the United 
States would acquiesce in the defeat of its 
command on the ground without resorting to 
the ultimate weapons of nuclear power would 
be highly reckless. For nuclear war in such 
circumstances is not “unthinkable.” It is, 
in cold fact, being thought about and 
Planned, and Mr. Khrushchev, unless he 
wishes to preside over a Soviet wasteland, 
next door to 800 million Chinese, would be 
well advised to take this into account. 

One gets the impression that Kennedy is 
not wedded to any formula for Berlin save 
the genuine preservation of its freedom and 
the preservation of the honor of the United 
States. His mind is not cluttered up with 
rigid commitments to the technicalities of 
the past. His emotions are not engaged in 
the defense of lines on the map or even on 
rushing to the aid of the East Germans who 
had 15 years to get out of their jall. He will 
Negotiate in good faith but he will not be 
bullied. 

He has been trying now ever since Vienna 
to make this clear to Khrushchey without 
success. He has rejected advice to tear away 
the barbed wire between East and West 
Berlin and has withheld economic sanctions 
or appeals tù the U.N. But these are ques- 
tions of tactics and timing rather than of 
principle, as Krushchey will discover if he 
tries to close the access routes to the former 
German capital. 

The ironic thing about all this is that it is 
Kennedy, rather than Khrushchev, who is 
ready for peaceful and competitive coexis- 
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tence. It is Khrushchev who is trying to 
direct the course of history and Kennedy 
who is ready to accommodate himself to his- 
tory on the basis of “coexistence.” The ques- 
tion is whether Khrushchey will allow an 
honorable accommodation to take place. 


Juvenile Delinquency Control Act 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30,1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8028) to provide 
Federal assistance for projects which will 
evaluate and demonstrate techniques and 
practices leading to a solution of the Nation's 
problems relating to the prevention and con- 
trol of juventie delinquency and youth of- 
fenses and to provide training of personnel 
for work in these fields, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, ju- 
venile delinquency has long been a seri- 
ous problem, one for which the Congress 
and the executive branch must not shun 
their responsibilities. The enactment of 
this legislation bears out that Congress 
realizes this fact and wants the Govern- 
ment of the United States to assume its 
proper role to conquer this vital disease 
that has infected so much of America’s 
youth—our greatest national resource. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in full accord 
with H.R. 8028, for which S. 279 was sub- 
stituted. This bill is comprehensive and 
realistically confronts the problem. 
Nevertheless, I had hoped that the com- 
mittee would broaden the legislation by 
establishing the kind of machinery I be- 
lieve necessary for directing youth pro- 
grams ona national level. I refer to the 
provision in my own legislation, H.R. 
8260 which I urged the committee to con- 
sider and which I fervently hope will be 
given priority action, now that this im- 
portant phase of the delinquency-abate- 
ment program is moving forward. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since I came to this 
House and for years before that I have 
advocated cooperation among govern- 
mental agencies on all levels in connec- 
tion with youth programs, 

As a New York State senator for many 
years, I was close to the State and local 
approaches to this problem. I was the 
sponsor of legislation that created the 
New York State Youth Commission and 
the enabling legislation to establish the 
New York City Youth Board. Iam fully 
aware of the responsibilities of all levels 
of Government in this field. None can 
be effective without the other. Human 
behavior is not confined to local or State 
lines. 

The role of the Federal Government is 
important if the problem is to be met 
head on; Federal leadership is vital. 
Holding this view in 1959, I introduced 
a bill calling for the establishment of a 
Federal Youth Office to be administered 
under an Assistant Secretary in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
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fare, a subcabinet position especially cre- 
ated for the purpose, 

I firmly feel the problem is vital 
enough to warrant such high level status. 
Only through such Government recogni- 
tion can proper leadership be given in 
this field. 

My original bill is not dissimilar to 
H.R. 8028. As a matter of fact, there are 
many sections in it that are nearly iden- 
tical. Because of this and in view of the 
assurances I have been given that the 
differences will be considered as a sepa- 
rate matter, I have joined in fully as- 
sociating myself with H.R. 8028 and have 
introduced supporting legislation, my bill 
being H.R. 8343. Iam privileged to be a 
cosponsor of this measure and I feel its 
overwhelming approval will serve notice 
that Uncle Sam is ready and willing to 
roll up his sleeves and do something 
3 about the delinquency prob- 
em. 

Now, to get back to my further rec- 
ommendation which I urged the com- 
mittee and the Members of this House 
to give their every evaluation and their 
consideration. Among the added fea- 
tures to my original bill is the provision 
to establish the new unit in HEW to 
administer an effective program. Surely 
we all agree the field of youth activities 
is highly specialized and essential to 
the strength and health of America. 
Our Nation of tomorrow can be no better 
than our youth of today. Then, is not 
the subject worthy of such agency recog- 
nition? 

The Federal Youth Office, as I envi- 
sion it, would provide the required 
leadership for intergovernmental co- 
operation to strengthen State, local, and 
private efforts in youth problems. It 
would develop formulas and standards 
for Federal grants to States, localities, 
and private agencies on a share-the-cost 
basis. It would assist the States in the 
establishment and operation of juvenile 
delinquency control] and prevention pro- 
grams. Moreover, the office would en- 
courage research in, and demonstration 
of, new techniques in dealing with teen- 
age behavioral problems and crime and 
would provide for the training of per- 
sonnel to staff programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
The agency would also provide a na- 
tional clearinghouse for exchange of in- 
formation on youth problems and on 
methods and techniques for dealing with 
them. 

The Youth Office, therefore, through 
its efforts with State, local, and private 
agencies would enable a complete, fully 
coordinated attack on the serious prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. We must 
have more accurate data on the nature 
and amount of delinquency in different 
areas. We are seriously hampered by 
not being able to secure an accurate 
national report on delinquency. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation pro- 
vides statistics on juvenile delinquency 
as a part of its overall crime reporting 
program, and the Children’s Bureau 
gathers some statistics from certain 
juvenile courts throughout the country. 
But neither of these agencies has the 
resources to develop the type of infor- 
mation collection and dissemination 
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which will aid the communities most 
effectively. 

The Federal Youth Office would be 
able to provide such comprehensive in- 
formation, and thus it could indicate 
which correctional agencies and local 
areas most need the technical assistance 
provided for in the bill. In the new 
attack on delinquency, we need such new 
resources to manage the increasing de- 
mand for technical help. 

On matters of general policy and pro- 
cedure, my bill also makes provision for 
close cooperation with the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime. Such cooperative work 
at the Federal, State, and local levels of 
government is vital for any successful 
preventive work. 

The Federal Government is spending 
$126 million a year merely for the cus- 
todial care of 40,000 child delinquents. 
Contrast this figure with the proposed 
cost in the juvenile delinquency bill of 
$10 million, This money will be spent 
for the prevention of crime and not 
merely for bigger enforcement and cor- 
rectional programs. Our main objective 
should be the prevention of those early 
law violations that begin criminal ca- 
reers, and we must pour as much money, 
labor, and thought as possible into 
achieving this aim. 

Mr. Chairman, we can no longer sit 
back and believe that this is just a tem- 
porary situation that will pass. Ju- 
venile delinquency is a grim, stark real- 
ity. We cannot coddle it any longer. 
We must face it squarely. 

The Federal Government is spending 
billions abroad to strengthen our posi- 
tion in the free world. We are spend- 
ing billions to keep America strong on 
the homefront. Yet, what are we do- 
ing to prevent the deterioration and 
moral breakdown of so many of our 
youth—the backbone of our strength? 

Our country should reflect to the rest 
of the world an image of human decency, 
dignity and government by law. What 
do they think of these continuing stories 
of teenage crime and violence? The 
way we can convince them that this does 
not reflect America is to do something 
about eliminating it. And, to do that, 
you must have the tools for prevention 
and cure. 

Certainly this condition involves only 
a small percentage of our young folks. 
The vast majority are good, clean, fine 
boys and girls. But, pointing to per- 
centages is not going to stop these ram- 
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The problem, unfortunately, is grow- 
ing worse. J. Edgar Hoover reported in 
March 1961 that crimes by youths in- 
creased some 6 percent over the previous 
year, and at this rate of increase, a mil- 
lion or more youngsters may be arrested 
in the year 1962. 

In the fact of these tragic statistics, 
again I emphasize. Congress cannot 
shun its responsibility. It is time that 
the Government of the United States as- 
sumed its proper role in this crucial 
situation. I believe a long step forward 
is being taken through the enactment of 
H.R. 8028, with which I am proud to 
be identified as cosponsor. 
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Living Theater Returns From Europe’s 
Bravos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Stuart 
W. Little, one of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s top writers, has written a fine 
column about the performance of the 
Living Theater on its European tour. 
Julian Beck and Judith Malina are to be 
congratulated on the fine job they have 
done and the Living Theater, as always, 
is right on top. 

The article follows: 

Livinc THEATER RETURNS From EUROPE'S 
Bravos 
(By Stuart W. Little) 

With a newly acquired international repu- 
tation, the Living Theater will resume work 
today at its 14th Street headquarters, 

The acting company led by Julian Beck 
and Judith Malina performed their three- 
play repertory before 20,000 Europeans this 
summer in Rome, Turin, Milan, Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Frankfurt. 

On the mantlepiece. of the producer's 
crowded office as mementos of this successful 
5-week tour are a replica of the Eiffel Tower, 
signifying the Grand Prix of the Theatre des 
Nations in Paris, which was yoted by the 
critics of the 28 participating countries; a 
medallion signifying their designation by the 
Paris critics as the best acting company, and 
a large ostrich egg. 

This last was presented by the students at 
the Paris Festival and was meant as a sincere 
mark of esteem. “Obviously, they don't 
know the American idiom," said Miss Malina. 

Not even by daring to play Brecht before 
audiences which had seen Brecht's famous 
“Berliner Ensemble” did the Living Theater 
falter on its tour. They performed Brecht's 
“In the Jungle of Cities” to critical acclaim 
in Paris especially. The two other plays were 
William Carlos Williams’ “Many Loves” and 
Jack Gelber's The Connection,” the play 
almost everyone the Becks encountered had 
heard of. 

The Connection’ was the play Europeans 
everywhere were most anxious to see,” sald 
Mr. Beck. “They had all heard about it. 
They kept associating it with the ‘beat’ gen- 
eration. In Paris there were 18 curtain calls 
on the opening night of ‘The Connection.’ 
That was the greatest response we received 
on the tour.” 

Everywhere they went the Living Theater 
was invited back. The producers already are 
in serious planning for a second and more 
comprehensive tour next summer. They 
brought back prizes this time but they failed 
to find any new European plays to perform. 

“We asked everybody,“ Mr. Beck said, 
“France has a lot of activity but other pro- 
ducers are getting those plays, such as the 
work of Genet and Ionesco. In Italy and 
Germany there are no playwrights. Either 
they were all killed during the war or this 
period has raised an uncreative generation.“ 

Mr. Beck looks for the next artistic activ- 
ity out of Germany to come from the present 
“vital and energetic” generation of 20-year- 
olds. 

The Living Theater, suspended since June 
4, will resume with “The Connection” on 
September 12, “In the Jungle of Cities” on 
September 26, and Many Loves“ on October 
3. In 5 weeks in big European theaters, they 
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played to 20,000 Europeans. At the 199- 


seat house on 14th Street, it takes the Living 


Theater about 20 weeks, or over half a season 
to play to this many Americans. 


Senator Keating Highlights Berlin Crisis 
in Dedicating Endicott Municipal 
Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure recently to participate with 
the junior Senator from New York, Sen- 
ator KENNETH B. KEATING, in ceremonies 
marking the dedication of the magnifi- 
cent new civic administration center 
conceived and built by the dynamic and 
forward-looking community of Endicott, 
N.Y., which I am proud to state lies in 
my home district. Senator KEATING was 
the principal speaker at the Endicott 
dedication ceremony. 

His address was at once so pertinent 
to the occasion and so significant in the 
broader area of the present world crisis 
that I feel its message should be made 
more widely known. Therefore, under 
leave previously granted, I include the 
address in the Appendix of the Recorp: 


ADDRESS or SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, OF 
New York, AT DEDICATION OF CIVIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION CENTER, ENDICOTT, N.Y., AUGUST 
27, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Lee, reverend clergy, 
Dr, Kerr, Congressman Robison, distin- 
guished civic and State officials, members 
past and present of the board of trustees, my 
friends of the Endicott area, it is a genuine 
pleasure and a privilege to be with you on 
this occasion so memorable, so meaningful 
in the long history of this fine and progres- 
sive community. 

Khrushchey talks about the wave of the 
future. Here in America we're not talking 
about it. We're living it, experiencing it. 
And what better example than this memo- 
rable occasion that brings us together today. 
For the future is happening before our eyes. 
Progress is not on the drawing board. It is 
in production, You good people here in the 
Endicott community didn’t stop with 
dreams. You gave architects the blueprints 
of those dreams—and today, in this magnifi- 
cent fulfillment we see those dreams trans- 
lated into brick and steel. 

Now I don't need to take off my shoe and 
pound it to get that point across—because 
the evidence is right here—all around us. 

Speaking of shoes at a spot like this, of 
course, is a little like talking about home 
runs to Mickey Mantle or Roger Maris. I 
mean I'm talking to the pros of the busi- 
ness—for the brand names that have made 
this area famous are known the length and 
breadth of our land. 

Then, of course, this is IBM country, too. 

You know, the way IBM has been perfect- 
ing its machines might result in some inter- 
esting developments, We may see the day 
when one of these machines will get elected 
to public office, to the Senate, perhaps, Well, 
III admit I'd hate to have to debate with 
one. They have all the facts and figures. 
The only danger is that they might tend to 
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get heated up in those rough and tumble Sen- 
ate debates, and maybe blow fuses all over 
the place. Seriously, though, I think our 
elected officials are safe—until IBM teaches 
its machines to kiss babies and eat hotdogs 
at a political picnic. 

At this point I want to say how deeply I 
am impressed by the fact that the site for 
this cent center was donated by the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corp. This is a 
unique and most praiseworthy gesture of 
civic mindedness. It is, of course, less a 
source of surprise to those who know the 
long, long history of Endicott-Johnson's 
identification with the growth and with the 
Progress of this entire community. This 
great and honored firm has once again shown 
that it is not. merely located here. It was 

here. It lives here. And Endicott 
couldn't ask for a nicer neighbor. 

You know, there are constant comparisons 
Of the Soviet system and our own—and we 
talk always in terms of either relative mili- 
tary power or gross economic product, with 
breakdowns in such heavy industry cate- 
Bories as steel, oll, and electric power. 

There's one thing this kind of compari- 
son overlooks. And the point is vital in any 
true comparison. What I refer to is the 
fact that our economy is achieving two ob- 
Jectives—while the Soviet is dedicated to 
One, Their concentration is on raw power— 
On the building of military and industrial 
muscle. 

We on the other hand are committed to 
two simultaneous objectives—to creating 
and strengthening the military potential we 
must have—and at the same time—in a 
modern miracle to often overlooked—to pro- 
viding our people with consumer goods un- 
Paralleled in quality and in quantity, with 
no Government-imposed ban on their pos- 
session and enjoyment. 

This modern industrial miracle of having 
both guns and butter—of equating our mili- 
tary needs with the advanced consumer 
needs and desires of our entire population 
Constitutes living proof of the superiority 
Of the free enterprise system. 

I would say to you that what stands be- 
fore us here today is more than a complex 
of superbly planned and constructed munici- 
Pal buildings. What stands before us is a 
reflection of the very spirit of our peo- 
ple here in America—a reflection of the 
drive and the daring, the energy and the 

tion of a free nation. The America 
Wwe know today wasn't created under the or- 
ders of a tyrant. It was created by free 
Men, taking orders from their own con- 
Sciences, from their own sense of what is 
good and what is true, and mindful that 
God gave every man nobility by the mere 
act of creation—and made human dignity a 
common possession, not a prerogative of 
power. 

Now Khrushchev has said that he's going 
to bury us. That's one of his singing com- 
mercials—one of many—for believe me, in 
Khrushchey we are dealing with one of the 
great salesmen of history. Keep that in 
mind when he makes his pitches. He's try- 
ing to sell a product, He's trying to sell it 
On a worldwide scale—and there are no 
holds barred—no better business bureau to 
say that he's an out-an-out con man, and 
take away his peddler's license. 

When I use the term “con man,” Tm call- 
ing the shot on this traveling salesman. 

Any man who strokes the dove of peace 
With one hand and holds a bomb behind his 
back—any man who assails im ; 
When he, himself, is the master impe of 
all time, any man who cries that a nation 

Cuba must be free—so that he can be 

to swallow it—such a man is running 
the biggest confidence game the world has 
ever been swindled by. 
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With this in mind, let’s take a good, hard 
look at Berlin. When a salesman has his 
merchandise rejected, when it becomes pub- 
lic knowledge that his product isn't moving, 
that salesman is frustrated and he will do 
his best to save face. 

That's exactly what the story is in Berlin. 
This mass flight from communism—this 
human hemorrhage that has been bleeding 
East Germany white—is about as dramatic 
and eloquent a denial of communism as we 
can find anywhere in the world. It isn't 
German real estate that’s involved here. 
It’s Russian prestige. It's not the fate and 
future of West Berlin. It’s the fate and 
future of communism. Khrushchev knows 
that. He knows that East Germany is a 
showcase, not of Red victory but of Red 
defeat—and the sooner he pulls down the lid 
in that showcase the better for the world 
sale of his product. 

The United States and our Western allies 
have made clear—crystal clear—to Khru- 
shchev that West Berlin is the chalk line 
we do not erase. This is the end of the 
line. Freedom cannot keep on fighting a 
rear-guard action. It must make a stand— 
for every backward step is a step towards 
defeat. 

There has been much talk of negotiation 
in this Berlin crisis. In all solemnity I 
would say this—freedom is not negotiable. 
It is not negotiable here. It is not negoti- 
able anywhere in the world. 

We may sit down with the Communists 
and talk about ground rules on Berlin, we 
may discuss details of occupation and of 
garrison strength and deployment—but the 
basic principles here involved are not up 
for bargaining. Freedom has no mark-down 
price-tag—because freedom is not a matter 
of price but of value—and when you try to 
sell it short you've sold it, period. 

For Berlin is more than a place on the 
map. It is the symbol of man’s right to be 
free—and of his will to be free. It is not 
only a German city. 

It is the hometown of humanity's best 
hopes and highest aspirations—a voice that 
must not be stilled, a sovereignty that must 
not be diminished. All the world watches— 
for the world’s fate may well be at stake 
in this tiny but historically critical geo- 
graphical area. 

Freedom has had its heroes and martyrs. 
One of them was killed only several days 
ago. You read about him—an East German 
attempting to swim the canal -that divides 
free Berlin from slave Berlin. None of us 
knew this man—yet, he is not a stranger 
to us. He is indeed a brother—for he chose 
the side of freedom—our side—and died try- 
ing to reach it. His supreme sacrifice 
should not go unmourned and unremem- 
bered. 

It is to be assumed that his body was 
recovered by West German frogmen. I 
would therefore suggest that the free world 
he died to reach grant him the tribute of a 
full state funeral—and more, that through- 
out the free world memorial services be held 
in his memory and in his honor. Let this 
martyr be no victim of communism. Let 
his courageous death proclaim to the 
world the brutality of a system that must im- 
prison its citizens in order to hold them. 

In this regard, I think there is one readily 
available means of getting to the world the 
true picture of what West Berlin represents. 

If we are to judge from the recent state- 
ments of neutralist leader Premier Nehru, of 
India, there is indeed some fuzzy thinking on 
the subject of our rights in Berlin as related 
to the Soviets. For this reason, I would sug- 
gest that the cause of truth might well be 
served on a global level, if the United Na- 
tions would authorize the sending to Berlin 
of a group of observers—specifically from the 
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uncommitted nations—to study the entire 
question on the spot and to report their 
findings on this whole matter of legality and 
right. I believe this would not only open 
the eyes of certain nations and leaders, but 
would give the truth the circulation it 
should have. 

Moreover, if East Berlin is building walls 
against people, it seems to me that the least 
we can do is to build walls against trade with 
this satellite nation. I therefore strongly 
urge that consideration be given to the im- 
position of economic sanctions on the East 
German puppet state. Let not the West con- 
tinue to support an economy directed to- 
ward a struggle against the West. East 
Germany needs these economic transfusions 
from the West because it is suffi from 
pernicious anemia—Communist style. Why 
should we help them build up their re- 
sistance to the forces of freedom? 

In closing, may I make this observation. 
Berlin is at once the moment of truth for 
the free world, and the point of no return. 
We are in a time of national crisis, of world 
crisis, and we must soberly face this cold, 
hard reality that we have faced so often be- 
fore in our history. 

I am confident that if we face it squarely 
and boldly, sure of our cause, and sure of 
our strength to defend that cause, we shall 
not only maintain the freedom of Berlin, 
but we shall remain true to the great heri- 
tage of our past—and to all the Americans in 
our history who loved freedom enough to 
fight for it and to die for it. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I call 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress the fact that a whole new world 
of improvements is becomming effective 
in the construction of highways through- 
out our country by the increased use 
of new engineering practices and tech- 
nical devices. 

These great steps forward will not 
alone permit our Federal highway pro- 
gram to maintain schedule but will also 
materially reduce the cost of planning 
and engineering, as well as provide bet- 
ter highways. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads, 
the State departments of highways and 
public works, and the highway engi- 
neers and contractors through their na- 
tional associations are working closely as 
a team to bring into the highway plan- 
ning and construction field the latest 
electronic computing devices, wider use 
of photogrammetry in surveying, the 
fast reduction of engineering data, and 
many new exciting ideas and uses of 
newly developed methods. 

On August 24 and 25, the First Regional 
Conference on Improved Highway Engi- 
neering Productivity, was held in Boston 
under the auspices of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, in 
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cooperation with the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works, and the 
engineering schools in the Greater Bos- 
ton area. 

More than 400 State highway officials, 
engineers, and manufacturers of high- 
way equipment attended the 2-day ses- 
sion, coming from every State in the 
Union. A number of leading manufac- 
turers displayed their newest equipment 
and models, ranging from the latest 
computers to new devices to give warn- 
ing of icing conditions on highways. 

The theme of the conference, estab- 
lished by Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Public Works, Hon. Jack Ricciardi, 


welcoming the visiting experts, was ` 


“Sharing the Knowledge,” and every 
moment of the 2 working days was spent 
in discussion and exchange of views. 

The official report of the conference, 
while somewhat technical, compiled by 
H. A. Radzikowski, Chief of Develop- 
ment, U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, re- 
veals the breadth of discussion and the 
tremendous strides that have been made 
in the highway planning and construc- 
tion field since the Federal-State high- 
way program was established in 1956. 

I recommend its reading to every 
Member of Congress who looks forward 
to the day when all of our highway needs 
are fulfilled. The United States today 
is recognized in every foreign country 
as the leading nation in highway plan- 
ning and construction, and it is from 
such conferences that we can learn 
about our continued leadership, and the 
problems that face us in the future. 

This is the report as submitted by 
Mr. Radzikowski: 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING PRODUCTIVITY 
(By H. A. Radzikowski, secretary, AASHO 

committee on electronics, Chief, Division 

of Development, U.S. Bureau of Public 

Roads) 

(The American Assoclation of State High- 
way Officials, through its committee on elec- 
tronics, held a regional conference on im- 
proving highway engineering productivity. 
The conference was held in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Works, and en- 
gineering schools in the Greater Boston 
area, The meetings were held on August 
24-25, 1961, at the Somerset Hotel, in Bos- 
ton, Mass. Many new developments haye 
taken place in the past few years which can 
aid highway officials in further improving 
efficiency, economy, and quality in the high- 
way program. The conference was designed 
to encourage the exchange of experience on 
the latest developments in electronics and 
other scientific areas which have applica- 
tion in the highway program.) 

The Boston Regional Conference on Im- 
proving Highway Engineering Productivity 
disclosed the tremendous advancements in 
technological methods that have occurred 
since 1956. Their use has fostered increasing 
productivity, economy, and quality of opera- 
tions in the Nation's. highway programs. 
The conference also disclosed the eagerness 
of the highway industry to work for fur- 
ther improvements in highway technology. 
Papers on 45 subjects were presented at the 
conference by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; by officials from 
12 State highway departments; by officials 
from the Bureau of Public Roads; by mem- 
bers of 6 engineering schools; by the presi- 
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dents of 3 nationwide highway associa- 
tions; by a vice president of the New Eng- 
land Road Builders’ Association; by mem- 
bers of 10 consulting engineering firms; and 
of 11 nationwide business corporations. 
Each voluntarily contributed his experience 
on methods of improving highway operat- 
ing efficiency through the application of 
modern electronic and other methods in the 
road program. 

There were 415 in attendance at the ses- 
sions, including representatives of most 
State highway departments. Their active 
discussions further contributed to the 
mutual exchange and communication of ex- 
perience between highway organizations on 
improved technology. This should lead to 
the selection and use of the best engineer- 
ing methods throughout the Nation. 

Governor Volpe called for a continued ef- 


Yort toward the emancipation of highway 


engineers from repetitive routines through 
the use of electronics and other technologi- 
cal aids. This would mean that engineers 
could devote more time to the planning, de- 
signing, and construction of more efficient 
and economical highway transportation sys- 
tems with emphasis on bullt-in safety to de- 
crease accidents and human suffering. Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner Ricciardi, a sponsor 
of the conference, pointed out that the most 
modern electronic computer and other engi- 
neering aids that his organization is using 
assure efficient engineering and quality con- 
trol of highway construction. He expressed 
pleasure that highway departments are shar- 
ing the knowledge. He described what can 
be accomplished by citing how he called the 
First Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works Highway Conference. “The highway 
men and the engineers came from the State's 
351 cities and towns, and counties as well. 
* * * Their basic discussions brought out 
interesting new procedures, techniques, and 
information which was shared to the benefit 
of all.” 

Mr. Everett Preston, Ohio director of high- 
ways and general chairman of the AASHO 
Committee on Electronics, called attention 
to the fact that 47 of the 50 State highway 
departments of the Nation are now using 
elecronic computers for processing, storage, 
and retrieval of data in highway engineering 
and management. Extensive Progress has 
been made in that State in the utilization 
of new, proven technological advancements. 
Further developments for an electronic road 
were illustrated with a talk and moving pic- 
ture of instrumentation by Harold A. Bolz, 
dean of engineering, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. A panel discussion on teleprocessing 
field data from division to State office and 
return was headed by Earl M. Raley, data 
processing engineer, Ohio Department of 
Highways. A new nuclear molsture-density 
gage developed by Ohio and a self-electro- 
luminescent road sign were described as un- 
der study by Mr, William D, Ashton, 

Mr. Paul F. Royster, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, pointed out 
that the road program since 1956 would not 
have been a success but for the utilization 
of technological advancements. This helped 
to overcome the shortage of an estimated 
10,000 highway engineers. Mr. Ralph Bar- 
telsmeyer, chief engineer, Illinois Department 
of Public Works and Buildings, and president 
of the American Road Builders’ Association, 
expressed support for the use of new elec- 
tronic and other technology. He pointed 
out that the ARBA convention theme for 
the March 1962 San Francisco, Calif., con- 
vention will be “Modernizing the Highway 
Industry.” 

Mr. Clare Miller, president of Associated 
General Contractors, called attention to the 
fact that the contracting industry has grown 
of age with over 50 years of highway build- 
ing experience. He suggested that the 7,200 
AGC contractor members be given the op- 
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portunity to operate under result specifica- 
tions where feasible so that they could 
choose the tools and methods which they 
had learned from experience were best for 
accomplishing well-defined results. Method 
specifications that spell out in detail the 
tools to be used do not allow the contractors 
to put proven ideas to work. 

There were five workshop sessions: (A) 
new methods in highway location and de- 
sign; (B) bridges and the use of electronic 
computers; (C) urban operations; (D) elec- 
tronics in management; and (E) impact of 
electronics on new equipment methods, spec- 
ifications, and contractors’ acceptance of new 
methods. 

A summary of two of the workshop ses- 
sions will give an indication of the technical 
tone of the conference and the effectiveness 
with which the State highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads are exchang- 
ing ideas for greater efficiency. 

Workshop session on bridges and the use 
of electronic computers, moderated by Mr. 
D. O. Cargill, chief engineer, Rhode Island 
Department of Public Works: bridge geo- 
metrics, C. A. Marmelstein, Georgia State 
Highway Department: Mr. Marmelstein gave 
a very good discussion and description of the 
bridge geometry problem. He also disclosed 
how the computer is being used in his State 
to solve this type of problem that is en- 
countered in the location and layout of 
bridge structures. Some interesting statis- 
tics by Mr. Marmelstein relating to the com- 
puter and its extensive use in bridge design 
in Georgia are: 

The bridge department had 1,053 bridge 
problems solved in its computer center dur- 
ing 1960, and of this number 325 were prob- 
lems relating to skewed bridges. To indi- 
cate the computer's worth, he estimates 
that the 325 problems would have required 
the efforts of six men using desk calculators 
for 1 year if they had not had an electronic 
computer at their disposal. The bridge en- 

eers in Georgia have made good progress 
in the use of the computer, and it was noted 
that they intend to progress still further. 
With equipment of greater capacity and 
speed soon to be at their disposal, they are 
anticipating greater increase in engineering 
efficiency, more refinement in methods of de- 
sign and further reduction in engineering 
and construction costs. 

Continuous spans: J, H. Kane and J. F. 
Willard, Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Works: Mr. Kane of the host State, Mas- 
sachusetts, indicated that they, too, have 
made excellent progress in applying the com- 
puter to bridge design work. He described 
one of their recently developed computer 
programs for aiding In the design of contin- 
uous span structures. His discussion also 
included setting forth all of the engineering 
principles involved in this problem and how 
they were incorporated into an automatic 
machine operation, This discussion was 
very interesting and beneficial to the other 
engineers present because it disclosed how 
useful and thorough a computer can be 
when it is properly given a chance. 

A new approach to bridge deck design, 
Jerry Chang, Richardson, Gordon & Associ- 
ates, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mr. Chang talked 
about a new approach to bridge deck design 
for short span bridges, the orthotropic plate- 
His topic and presentation generated much 
interest among those present at this session. 
He also spoke of the role of the vomputer in 
this new design approach. According to 
Mr. Chang, the use of the orthotropic plate 
for a bridge deck is the most interesting ad- 
vancement in bridge design over the past 10 
or 20 years. Europe has had some ortho- 
tropic steel plate bridge decks in use for some 
time. Now, in this country, there are some 
industrial bridges using this type construc- 
tion. In discussing the role of the computer 
in this new design approach, he noted that 
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the complictaed mathematics involved in the 
orthotropic plate analysis was the main rea- 
son that delayed the use of this type of 
bridge construction in this country. The 
Tole of the computer in this new design 
approach was given as being in four parts: 
One for solving the long and complex mathe- 
Matical equations included in the plate 
analysis; another to use the computer to 
determine the range of values for which the 
Mathematical equations were considered 
valid. The computer was also used for re- 
ducing the lengthy equations to a short, 
more practicable, and usable form by creat- 
ing a mathematical model of the system. 
And finally in this aproach, the computer is 
used for determining physical section prop- 
erties for various structural elements and for 
calculatihg stresses due to various loading 
conditions. 

Availability of bridge programs, W. H. 
Collins, Bureau of Public Roads: The at- 
tending bridge engineers were informed by 
Mr. Collins about many other areas where 
the computer is being effectively used in 
bridge design work. It was noted that the 
Computer was being used on the extremely 
difficult and complex problem of analyzing 
sharply curved girders. It is being used also 
for making steel girder designs, for load 
analyses on open web-type structures, and 
in all phases of concrete design. Another 
interesting computer application mentioned 
here was one dealing with the determination 
of optimum spacing for bridge stringers. 
This was in for those present be- 
Cause the indicated computer results dif- 
fered a great deal from other accepted au- 
thorities on optimum stringer spacing. Also 
during this session, an idea was advanced 
Stressing that all bridge engineers who have 
access to the use of the computer should 
learn to communicate and deal directly with 
the computer in order to improve the ef- 
fectiveness and usefulness of this tool for 

design work. In order for bridge 
engineers to do this, it was suggested that 
they obtain and study other available com- 
Puter programs, in the bridge field, which 
are in a meaningful form to engineers, for 
computer procedures. And from 
these programs, engineers would discover 
new ideas in bridge design. Several sources 
for programs understandable to bridge engi- 
neers having little knowledge about com- 
puters were mentioned—such as the Bureau 
of Public Roads electronic computer program 
library, various computer user groups, and 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Workshop session on new methods in high- 
Way location and design, moderated by Mr. 
L. R. Schureman, chief, electronics branch, 
US. Bureau of Public Roads: Automatic 
Readout From Stereoplotters—R. H. Sheik, 
Ohio Highway Department. Mr. Sheik traced 
the development of automatic readout de- 
vices for digitizing terrain data obtained 
from stereoplotters from its inception in 
1956 to the present time. He described the 
Systems developed by the Ohio Department 
Of Highways, Benson Lehner Corp., Pho- 
tronics, Inc., and others. He also discussed 
the use of these devices for preliminary loca- 
tion studies, for design, for final pay quan- 
tities, and for right-of-way requirements and 
Plans and cited readout speeds of 500 points 
Per hour, over three times faster than manual 
measurement and recording. 

Mr. MacDonald described the photogram- 
Metric system in use at Lockwood, Kessler, 
and Bartlett and the automatic readout de- 
vice developed collaboratively with the El¢c- 
tro-Logic Corp. The increased accuracy, 
Speed, facility, and freedom from error at- 
tainable through the use of this equipment 
Were stressed 


Digital cross sections, C. ©. Tevis, Mis- 
Bouri State Highway Commission: Mr. Tevis 
described the use of digital cross sections in 
Place of drawn cross sections in 
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Missouri. This method was first used in 
1053 and has increased to about 60 percent 
today for interstate, primary, and urban sys- 
tems. Digital cross section tabulations are 
prepared accurately from data obtained in 
the stereoplotter and form the basis for 
payment on plan quantities. Cross sections 
in digital form are accepted and even pre- 
ferred by their construction engineers and 
contractors. No difficulty has been en- 
countered in administering contracts for 
which digital cross section data have been 
furnished In place of drawn cross sections. 

DTM system for highway location evalua- 
tion, P, O. Roberts, MIT; Richard A. Pucci, 
New Hampshire Department of Public Works 
and Highways; Walter J. Verrill, Maine State 
Commission: Professor Roberts described the 
changes made in the original DTM system to 
improve its versatility, usefulness, and ac- 
curacy and to extend its application to land 
acquisition costs, He also described the work 
being done at MIT on vehicle operation 
simuldtion to determine road user costs. Mr. 
Pucci reported that New Hampshire to date 
has used the DTM system over 200 miles of 
alinement and earthwork computation. 
Substantial savings in construction costs 
through the use of this system were reported. 
Mr. Verrill of Maine reported a saving of a 
quarter of a million dollars in 1 mile of a 
section of the interstate system through the 
use of DTM. The ratio of DTM time re- 
quirements to manual'time requirements has 
been determined to be approximately one- 
twelfth for, fixed horizontal alinement and 
one-ninetieth where both horizontal and 
vertical alinement may be adjusted. 

Electronic distance measuring instru- 
ments, C. Parks, Maryland State Roads Com- 
mission: Mr. Parks described Maryland's ex- 
perience with the Tellurometer and also 
provided basic information on the Geodi- 
meter. Both instruments were reported to 
be valuable aids in reducing field time and 
increasing accuracy in photogrammetric 
control surveys. 

Composite plan of route location and 
right-of-way requirements, E. C. Richardson, 
Michael Baker, Jr., Inc., Rochester, Pa.: Mr. 
Richardson described the work done at 
Michael Baker, Inc., on the automatic plot- 
ting of slope stake points on plan and profile 
views as an aid in drainage and R/W require- 
ment determinations and as an additional 
dimension for construction engineers and 
contractors. Acceptance has been excellent. 

Electronic computer analysis of highway 
drainage design, Philip King, King & Gav- 
aris, consultants, New York, N.Y.: Mr. 
Philip King of King & Gavaris, consulting 
engineers, described the computer programs 
developed in his organization for open chan- 
nel surface profiles and for the analysis of 
storm drainage systems. These programs 
have expedited substantially the hydraulic 
analyses involved in highway engineering 
projects handled by this firm. 

COGO system for highway design, C. L. 
Miller, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: Professor Miller of MIT described 
the computer programing system he has 
developed for facilitating the solution of 


geometric problems on the electronic com- 


puter. The term COGO Is coined from the 
two words coordinate“ and “geometry.” 
This is an extremly flexible system. One of 
its major advantages is that it is completely 
problem oriented and eliminates the need 
for the engineer to work through a program- 
ing technician in using the computer. 

A panel discussion of professors from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Wentworth 
Institute, Northeastern University, Tufts 
University, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was headed by Prof. C. L. Miller 
of MIT. 

The general view was that in this elec- 
tronic and space age, they could think of no 
better way of attracting talented, science- 
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motivated high school students toward the 
study of civil engineering than by publiciz- 
ing these new electronic applications and by 
providing space in the curriculum for a 
moderate amount of actual manipulation of 
automated equipment. Many do not. The 
principal reason for such lack is financial 
cramps in civil engineering budgets. There 
is a reservoir of need for such equipment 
and a strong indication that curriculum 
time would be found for students to use the 
equipment to good advantage in engineering 
education. 

Mr. Ellis L. Armstrong, former Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
now president, Better Highway Information 
Foundation, Washington, D.C., after dili- 
gently attending the 2-day conference, had 
this to say in the closing session: 

This conference has shown that our elec- 
tronic computers can take literally millions 
of bits and pleces of data and put them 
together into a coherent story; they do the 
work of 10,000 men. What an opportunity 
this presents to get the story across of the 
dynamic, challenging, interesting, inspiring 
field that highway engineering is today and 
what we are doing about it. 

The measuring of compaction, immedi- 
ately and accurately, with nuclear measur- 
ing apparatus has now been well proven. 
Get this story told, and understood, to each 
other so that we can get on with this com- 
plex problem of keeping up on controls with 
the speed with which our modern machines 
can build. And this presents opportunity 
for quite a story to John Q. 

The improvement in administration made 

possible by electronics and computers is a 
fascinating story. The up-to-the-minute in- 
ventory of parts, equipment, and of all the 
roads and their sufficiency ratings; vast 
amounts of data stored on a small reel of 
magnetic tape with many details and combi- 
nations of details available for immediate re- 
trieval; the transmitting of detailed data by 
“data-phone” and by radio; all of these de- 
velopments and many others developed and 
in the development stage present adminis- 
trators with means to get answers to ques- 
tions and information almost immediately 
so that effective controls can be maintained 
and sound, effective, and efficient decisions 
can be made. 
The improvements in equipment today are 
of great interest and are dramatic. We have 
now tested and are utilizing the capabilities 
of the “first generation” computers; we are 
rapidly sizing up the potential of the “sec- 
ond generation”; and we are looking forward 
with anticipation to the “third generation.” 
The applications of photogrametry and elec- 
tronic measurement; the conquering of 
complexities of hydraulic study and design, 
of transportation traffic analysis in complex 
urban areas, of bridge design analysis; all 
speak well of the breed of men who are 
highway engineers. 

This conference has produced documented 
evidence that the great day is here. We 
have been presented with an unexcelled op- 
portunity to get a lot of work done that 
badly needs doing. We have the tools, the 
techniques—and with proper understanding 
there is no limit to accomplishments. The 
time has come to get with it. 

The success of this regional conference in 
a large measure was due to the support and 
active practicipation of the commissioner of 
the department of public works in the host 
State, Mr. Jack P. Ricciardi. His staff, un- 
der the direction of Mr. James F. Kelley, 
very efficiently handled countless detalls to 
make the meetings proceed smoothly. Mr. 
George Hines, Washington representative of 
the department, gave valuable assistance and 


acted as conference manager. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], delivered a 
thoughtful and interesting speech before 
the Tax Executives Institute in Detroit, 
Mich., of this year which deserves the 
consideration of Congress. The speech 
was printed in the Tennessee Law Re- 
view, volume 28, summer 1961, No. 4. 
Because I know it would be helpful to 
Members of Congress I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Taxes RELATED TO CORPORATE ACTIVITY 


(Address by Senator ALBERT GORE, of Tennes- 
see, before Tax Executives Institute, De- 
troit, Mich., May 24, 1961) 

A modern State has political purposes and 
social and economic goals all its own, Po- 
litical, social, and economic goals should be 
mutually compatible and mutually support- 
ing, the more so the more viable, and perhaps 
the more enduring, the society will be. In a 
modern democracy, certain gencrally accept- 
ed ends are pursued on a continuing basis. 
Among these ends, in a free society, is a 
proper distribution of the fruits of the econ- 
omy, for political democracy and the non- 
stratification of society will hardly survive 
without it. 

In the United States, it is desirable that 
economic gains be widely shared. Deep pov- 
erty, on the one hand, and the accumulation 
of untoward amounts of wealth by any indi- 
vidual, on the other, are equally to be 
shunned. Equality of opportunity is to be 

ed. A meaningful regard for future 
generations as well as our own must be kept 
in mind. The process of raising up the bot- 
tom layers of society is a continuing one. 

Only if we follow these guidelines can the 

extremes of power, so inimical to democracy, 

be avoided. Only on this basis can political 
democracy be preserved for ourselves and for 
our children, or so it seems to me. 

Taxation is a vital part of the foundation 
of our whole national structure. Indeed, 
the tax system is one of the primary tools 
used by a society, through its government, 
for achieving the goals that society has set 
for itself. If this view is accepted, taxation 
has functions other than revenue, Sufficient 
revenue must, of course, be obtained and 
this is the primary purpose of taxation, but 
it must be obtained in such a way as to 
further the gencral aims of society, not to 
hinder their fulfillment, 

I think we have no particular difficulty 
in agreeing on the other generally accepted 
principles of taxation. Most of us, for ex- 
ample, would readily agree that we must ad- 
here closely to the principal of ability to pay. 
Few people today seriously support the ben- 
efits recelved theory. Of course, there are 
always exceptions, Some may refer to the 
ability to pay principle as a soak the rich 
scheme. But even Adam Smith 
the correct application of the principle. 
You will recall that he started the section 
on taxation in his classic “Wealth of Na- 
tions” with this statmeent: The subjects of 
every state ought to contribute toward the 
support of the government, as nearly as pos- 
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sible, in proportion to their respective abil- 
ities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the pro- 
tection of the state.” 

I doubt if there is any widespread ob- 
jection to using taxation for the accomplish- 
ment of specific social and economic pur- 
poses, in principle, so long as the p 
themselves receive widespread public sup- 
port. The taxation of oleomargarine is a 
case in point. We also have a graduated 
estate tax in an effort to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of too much economic power in 
the hands of any one person. We could go 
on for hours discussing principles of taxa- 
tion, and succeed, perhaps, in developing 
wide areas of both agreement and disagree- 
ment. What we are really interested in are 
specifics which violate our subjective judg- 
ment as to what is equity. In my view, our 
tax laws are so riddled with instances of 
tax favoritism that our system is not now 
equitable. It certainly cannot be said that 
equal incomes are today bearing equal tax 
burdens. Realizing that one man’s loop- 
hole is another man's equitable adjustment 
of properly taxable income, we will neither 
begin nor end in wholehearted agreement. 
I assume, however, that since you invited me 
here, you are interested in some of the views 
held by me and by others of like mind in 
the Congress. 

Many of you, I am told, are associated 
with corporations. So, although there are 
many inequities in the individual tax feld, 
perhaps I should concentrate on the cor- 
porate tax structure, and taxes directly re- 
lated to corporate activity. Among the most 
frequently discussed topics in this area to- 
day are the treatment of depreciation and 
depletion allowances, the taxation of in- 
come earned abroad, and means by which 
corporations compensate their “key” offi- 
cers and employees at a reduced rate of ef- 
fective taxation. 


I, DEPRECIATION AND DEPLETION ALLOWANCES 


First, let us look at depreciation and de- 
pletion. The corporate tax rate of 52 per- 
cent is high. Everyone will admit that. 
But it is also admitted that revenue is need- 
ed, and no serious attempt has been made 
recently, and none will be made this year, 
to lower the corporate rate, This will not 
be done until we have some overall tax re- 
form or world conditions change drastically. 
This temporary“ rate of 52 percent will be 
extended again this year without any hard 
fight in the Congress. What has been done, 
and what. will be attempted from time to 
time, is to lower the effective tax rate on 
corporations by liberalizing depreciation al- 
lowances. This is a kind of back-door- 
type reduction. 

You are familiar with the arguments on 
this point. Some.of you, perhaps, have 
gone before the Ways and Means Committee 
or the Finance Committee at various times 
to testify in favor of liberalized depreciation. 
Some will say that depreciation is merely 
a recovery of capital and has no bearing, no 
matter how liberal, on the effective tax rate. 
In my view, this is not good logic, under 
growth conditions. As long as the economy 
is growing, and a corporation is growing 
along with it, expenditures for plant and 
equipment are going to continue to increase. 
And, as long as this is the case, liberalized 
depreciation has the effect of lowering the 
effective tax rate. In other words, this is 
not tax deferral we are talking about, but 
tax reduction. 

Mr. John B. Madigan, an officer of the 
Hartford Electric Light Co., has put this 
about as well as anyone. He stated, in an 
address before the National Conference of 
Electric and Gas Utility Accountants at 
Chicago in 1959, that by “using liberalized 
depreciation in our company we reduced 
our Federal income tax by 14 percent in 
1957 and as much as 30 percent in 1958.” 
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He went on to say that “with very few ex- 
ceptions the annual tax bill will continue 
to be less under accelerated depreciation 
than under straight-line” and “the cumula- 
tive amount of tax savings will be still 
growing at the turn of the next century.” 
In considering any type of liberalized depre- 
ciation, then, let us bear in mind that we 
are actually talking about reducing the ef- 
fective tax rate for those corporations able 
to take advantage of the liberalization. 

President Kennedy has proposed a tax 
credit based on above normal capital ex- 
penditures. This is a new form of liberalized 
depreciation. This method of tax reduction 
favors some types of enterprises over others. 
Industrial corporations, for the most part, 
are pretty much in the same situation vis- 
a-vis investment in plant and equipment. 
But what about the corporation which uses 
relatively little capital equipment or ma- 
chinery, such as financial institutions or re- 
search organizations? Even the industrial 
corporation which has Invested heavily in 
modern plant and equipment during the 
past few years, and whose long-range pro- 
gram now calls for a slowdown in purchases 
of new equipment for 3 or 4 years, will be at 
a disadvantage. 

Then, too, the type of tax credit President 
Kennedy has recommended may work some- 
what counter to the built-in stabilizers in 
our tax system. In years, such as 1957, when 
demand is sparked by plant expansion, there 
will likely be good profits and high taxes, and 
therefore there will be a desire to take ad- 
vantage of a tax credit. This may serve to 
bunch expenditures even more in a peak year. 
On the other hand, in years of recession 
when plant expansion should be encouraged, 
profits will be low, with reduced tax liability, 
But cash flows will continue to be relatively 
high due to high depreciation allowances for 
past expenditures. There will be little in- 
centive to try for a tax credit, and capital ex- 
penditures will therefore not be encouraged. 
As a member of the finance committee, I am 
continuing my study of this recommenda- 
tion, as well as of our existing depreciation 
provisions. At the present time, I have res- 
ervation about increasing depreciation al- 
lowances. 

I said I was going to discuss depreciation 
and depletion. Perhaps there is no need to 
say very much about depletion. Percentage 
depletion is, in my opinion, one of the most 
unjustified tax gimmicks ever perpetrated on 
the taxpaying public. Depletion, like de- 
preciation, is designed to allow the taxpayer 
to recover the value of a capital investment 
tax free. Our system of percentage deple- 
tion, however, bears no relationship whatso- 
ever to the cost, or even to the value at any 
stage of development, of the capital asset. 
Cost may be recovered many times over, and 
still this tax deduction continues to run. 

The argument most often advanced is, of 
course, that a big so-called depletion allow- 
ance is necessary to encourage expensive 
exploration, Put in this way, this type of 
allowance is nothing more than a subsidy. 
Moreover, it is, under t law, a con- 
tinuing subsidy after there is no longer any 
relationship between the subsidy and any 
possible developmental incentive. Of course; 
percentage depletion is available to those 
who do no exploration. To these, it serves 
as a tax reduction, pure and simple, and 
without justification. I am hopeful that 
the administration will Join those of us in 
the Congress who wish to move next year 
against percentage depletion, To date, this 
decision has apparently not been made, 

I. TAXATION OF INCOME EARNED ABROAD 


Let us now move to another aspect of cor- 
porate taxation in which most of you, I am 
sure, are interested, that is, the taxation of 
income earned abroad. Private foreign in- 
vestment is getting to be a problem of rather 
serious proportions. It is getting to be serl- 
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Ous because our tax laws continue to be 
heavily weighted in favor of foreign invest- 
ment, as against increased domestic invest- 
Ment, and world conditions have, in the last 
3 or 4 sufficiently to begin to 


years, changed 
make this tax favoritism effective in siphon- 


ing off capital and increasing the volume of 
its flow to Europe and other industrially de- 
veloped areas. 

Let me hasten to say that I am not against 
foreign investment, I am just in favor of 
taxing its profits. Now every time anyone 
begins to talk about foreign investment, 
someone will rush to its defense with the 
argument that, in the first place, increased 
foreign investment increases our exports, and 
in the second place, we get back more in 
dividends than we send abroad in new 
Money. Let us see about this. 

If a company is exporting machinery to 
Italy, let us say, and it finds that it needs 
to manufacture spare parts, or make final 
assembly, or do servicing in Italy, does it 
need a tax concession to encourage it to 
set up a small operation in Italy? Will such 
a company turn its back on this export 
Source of profit because it Is required to pay 
taxes on that part of its profit earned in 
Italy? I hardly think so. And do we really 
get back more in dividends than we send 
abroad in new money? We may if dividends 
from subsidiaries and profits from branch 
Operations are combined, although even this 
is doubtful. Branch profits are repatriated 
because they are taxed currently, although 
Sometimes very lightly. As you know, much 
of the foreign operations carried on in branch 
form are in the petroleum and mineral area, 
and many of the companies concerned, when 
they combine the foreign tax credit with 
the depletion allowance, pay practically no 
U.S. tax whatsoever. Naturally there is no 

tion on the part of these companies 
to try to hide their profits in a subsidiary in 
Liechtenstein. 

What I am really concerned about in this 
field are subsidiary operations. This is 
Where the big tax avoidance lies. This 
is where you will find the tax haven abuses. 

en an American company doling export 
ess in Latin America collapses its West- 
ern Hemisphere trade subsidiary in favor of a 
Swiss subsidiary which, in turn, fronts for 
& Liechtenstein subsidiary, which, in turn, 
Performs no function whatsoever except to 
receive a 20-percent commission on all cor- 
Porate exports—and these exports are actu- 
ally sold by outside agents—then things have 
gone too far. This sort of thing is happen- 
ing daily. 

Now, some may say that we should not tax 
all subsidiaries, but instead we should plug 
up these various kinds of tax haven loop- 
holes as they are discovered. This is easier 
said than done. In the first place, it is hard 
to discover the true facts. Liechtenstein, for 
example, has such a tight economic espio- 
nage law that our Internal Revenue agents 
W in Europe face the prospect of a 
long jail term if they go inquiring in Liech- 
tenstein to find to what American-owned 
subsidiaries are up to. And once a particular 
type of operation is discovered, it is some- 
times difficult to devise specific legislative 

to stop it. 

Consider the rather limited field of rein- 
Surance. We find at least three variations. 
In one case, an American operating company 
Will reinsure with a dummy subsidiary in a 
tax haven, with the reinsurance treaty 
rigged so us to pull most of the profits isto 
the tax haven. As a variation on this, a 
foreign company may set up an American 
Operating subsidiary with a reinsurance 
treaty which pulls the profits of the Ameri- 
can company into its parent abroad, or into 
® tax haven subsidiary of that foreign par- 
ent, A third variation is to have an Ameri- 
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can company set up a subsidiary in a tax 
haven which, in turn, sets up an operating 
subsidiary abroad. The reinsurance treaty 
can be so rigged that the losses of the foreign 
operating company are paid by the U.S. par- 
ent out of funds earned but untaxed in the 
United States, while the profits of the for- 
eign operating company go into the tax 
haven subsidiary. The only sure way to cure 
these abuses is to tax all subsidiaries cur- 
rently on their profits. 
III. RESTRICTED STOCK OPTIONS 

As to special means of compensating cer- 
tain “key” corporation employees, the re- 
stricted stock option plan Is a favorite. The 
restricted stock option is a loophole which 
affects both the corporation and the indi- 
vidual beneficiary, I classify it as a loop- 
hole because, as it has been used by many 
companies and insiders, it amounts only to 
a scheme for transforming what is in fact 
ordinary income into a type of income which 
the tax code recognizes as being entitled to 
a capital gains tax treatment, if taxed at all. 

Here is a case which has been called to my 
attention. It does not involve a Michigan 
company, I am glad to say. In this particu- 
lar company, reportedly almost 5 percent of 
the shares of stock outstanding were set 
aside for options. Those insiders who were 
able to take advantage of the situation have 
made a profit of about 500 percent on the 
arrangement. Even worse, when the options 
were exercised, in at least some cases, the 
company accepted a note from the officers 
exercising the options for 95 percent of the 
purchase price, with a rate of interest so 
low that the dividends would pay the inter- 
est on the loan. What a free ride—500 per- 
cent profit without capital, without risk, and 
with very little tax liability. 

But the ordinary stockholder can do noth- 
ing. The stock exchanges require fairly full 
disclosure in proxy statements, but that is, 
perhaps, all they can do. No Government 
agency has any authority to review these 
plans, in most instances. 

The root of the trouble lies with the Con- 
gress. Because of faulty legislation, this 
sort of thing has been encouraged until it is 
now at the point of becoming a national 
scandal. The only way to put a stop to this 
sort of thing is to correct the laws, I am 
trying to accomplish that during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


You know, people have short memories. 
Just last December the Wall Street Journal 
ran a wrap-up article on restricted stock 
options, and the headline, believe it or not, 
was “Options on the Wane.” During the 
period covered by the SEC March report, 
officers and directors of the companies listed 
on the major exchanges reported 358 sepa- 
rate purchases of stock under options, with 
a market value based on the closing prices 
for May 8, 1961—of $27,144,000. Restricted 
stock options are anything but “on the 
wane.” Every time the market goes up, both 
sales and purchases increase. 

So far as I am concerned, the restricted 
stock option Is wholly unjustified. I. am 
told that corporate executives need stock 
options to encourage them to do a con- 
scientious job. I don't believe it. Would 
you quit your job if the law were changed? 
If you did, what would you do? Would you 
be less conscientious in your work if you 
did not have stock options? Of course not. 

I am working for greater tax equity. I 
would also like to see lower tax rates. But 
the only way we can have lower rates and 
more equity is to eliminate special tax 
favoritism, only a few instances of which I 
have mentioned tonight. When that is done, 
we can begin to treat equal incomes, from 
whatever source, equitably, and with some 
possible preference to earned income. 
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House Resolution 211—Speciat Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. ‘These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. ‘They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

San Dreoo, CALIF., 


August 17, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: It has come to 
my attention that you have authored House 
Resolution 211, a bill asking that a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations be 
created, 

Congratulations. I sincerely approve of 
this bill as a means for the American people 
to receive reliable information systematically 
and methodically reported concerning peo- 
ples of captive nations. Good thinking, 
Congressman. 

A copy of this letter is going out to the 
from my county of San Diego, 
Calif. and as well to the local newspaper. 

Again, congratulations and the best of 
luck to you. 

Mrs, Tom Lucas. 


Dear Mr. FLoop: We are writing in regards 
to your House Resolution 211. We think a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions is a wonderful idea. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. PATRICK SEATON, 

Lonc Brach, CALIF. 
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San MARINO, CALIF., 7 

August 15, 1961. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Congressman of Pennsylvania, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

HoNoRABLE SR: You are to be commended 
on House Resolution 211. I hope a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations will be 
formed at once. 

Continue your fine work striving for what 
is right. 

Most respectfully, 
Mrs. O. L. PUTTLER, 

Dear Sm: I am in favor of the bill you 
authored, House Resolution 211. I would 
let the people in the captive nations 
throughout the world know that the United 
States has not forgotten them and some 
day, God willing, we will free them of their 
atheistic chains, - 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Joan G. MCDONALD. 

ENCINITAS, CALIF. 

Avcustr 10, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Just a line to 
let you know that I like your House Resolu- 
tion 211 to establish a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

Keep up the good work. 

RONALD P, SCHMIDT. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I heartily ap- 
prove your bill, House Resolution 211. We 
certainly need this kind of legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. E. Cox. 

Newport BEACH, CL. 


Avcust 18, 1961. 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm; I wish to commend you for your 
House Resolution 211, to provide a special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 

Mrs. LOIS SALMANS. 

NEWPORT BEACH, Car. 


AUGUST 24, 1961, 
The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. F ooD: I am writing to congratu- 
late you on your fine bill, House Resolution 
211, which would provide a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. I'm sure if 
your bill is passed, it would bring hope to 
the millions of enslaved people throughout 
the world. It is very important for these 
people to know the free world has not for- 
gotten them. It would also be a reminder 
to Khrushchev that we have not abandoned 
these people. These people need hope. 

I am writing my Congressman about your 
bill, and I certainly wish you success. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. S, SAMUELS. 

FULLERTON, CALIF. 


GRYPHON Om & Gas Co., 
Amarillo, Ter., August 19, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Fioop: Anticommunistic 
actions speak louder than our foreign- aid 
giveaway. Passage of your House Resolu- 
tion 211 will do far more good to help stop 
the growing tide of communism than all the 
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millions of dollars the executive branch 
would pour into Communist captive nations. 

We must expediently show the Russian 
dictators that we do not now, nor do we ever 
intend to write off the captive nations. We 
must offer the people of these nations new 
hopes for freedom, which the committee un- 
der your resolution would do by letting these 
enslaved people know that we do care, and 
at the same time we will not furnish capital 
to their masters to further the Communist 
criminal conspiracy through foreign aid. 

Congratulations for your foresight to pre- 
sent this bill. It will meet with unequivocal 
approval by those who know the real meaning 
of the atheistic international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A, SHAW. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN DANIEL J. Fioop: I 
strongly support the proposal to establish a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. We can't forget these nations that 
have been enslaved by the Communist mur- 
derers. It would certainly boost their morale 
to know that the United States has still been 
thinking of their plight. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. GRAHAM Kraus. 


San Dreco, Cair., August 15, 1961. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Could you 
please send me some information on your 
bill, House Resolution 211, to “establish a 
Committee on Captive Nations.” This seems 
to me an excellent idea, which will perhaps 
offset some of the odium attaching to our 
foreign relations failures. 
Sincerely, 
Grorce W. BAIN. 
Audusr 22, 1961. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN: I came across this 
item in Elta, the official publication of the 
Supreme Committee for Liberation of Lith- 
uania. Thought you might like to include it 
with other similiar “mouthings.” j 
The very idea of Captive Nations or Cap- 
tive Nations Committee has gotten under 
the skin of the Soviets. 
My very best to you. 
Sincerely, 
Mary Kuszis. 
New Tonk, NY. 
[From Elta, the official publication of the 
Supreme Committee for Liberation of Lith- 
uania, Aug. 26, 1961] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK ATTACKED BY RADIO 
VILNIUS 

The Captive Nations Week 1961 was fiercely 
attacked, as in the previous years, by the 
media in Soviet-occupied Lithuania. Radio 
Vilnius stated on July 20 that the week was 
organized by the most reactionary circles in 
the United States together with the “splint- 
ers of bourgeois nationalists who have fled 
across the ocean.” These “splinters,” accord- 
ing to radio Vilnius, do not lose hope to 
restore capitalist order in the countries of 
peoples’ democracies. 

AvucustT 28, 1961, 
Hon. Dante. J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for intro- 
duction of this bill to form a House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. This should give 
hope to the millions of Communist-enslaved 
people of the world. I am asking my Con- 
gressman War Horan to give you his support 
on this bill. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES UHDEN. 

SPOKANE, WASH. 
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California State Water Plan Is Outgrowth 
of Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, a tragic 
drought again is menacing broad ex- 
panses of the West. California is ex- 
periencing its third dry year in succes- 
sion and this is its driest year in the last 
quarter century. In the most populous 
counties no drier year has been recorded 
since statehood, 111 years ago. 

Grim disaster is being averted in Cali- 
fornia this summer and fall only by the 
existence of two great reclamation pro- 
jects built by the Federal government, 
and the related aqueducts and local pro- 
jects built by agencies in California, I 
refer to the Boulder Canyon project on 
the Colorado River which regulates that 
stream and supplies water to much of 
southern California and to the Central 
Valley project which serves the great 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
My State this year would have become 
a major disaster area without these proj- 
ects. 

This is recognized in California where, 
under the leadership of Gov. Edmund 
G. “Pat” Brown, new ground is being 
broken in Federal-State cooperation in 
water resources development. The 
voters of California last year approved 
the mammoth California State water 
project which will transfer excess water 
from the Feather River south as far as 
the Mexican border through a great sys- 
tem of reservoirs and aqueducts. The 
job is being undertaken: by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Water Resources 
headed by William E. Warne as director. 
Many of you will remember Bill Warne 
as a former Reclamation official and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Warne has written an article, now 
appearing in certain California newspa- 
pers, which emphasizes the value of the 
Central Valley project to the new State 
water plan. It is an expression of the 
cooperation and coordination I have 
noted. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 
(By William E. Warne, director, Department 
of Water Resources, Sacramento, Calif.) 

The Central Valley project of the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation in California is 
known worldwide, and well it might be, since 
it is outstanding among its kind. 

Originally concelved by the State of Call- 
fornia, the Central Valley project was taken 
over for construction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on & finding of feasibility by Interior 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes which was approved 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on Decem- 
ber 2, 1935. At the start, the project was 
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financed from Public Works Administration 
allotments. 

There is a certain parallel between the 
birth of the Central Valley project and that 
of the new State water project. Both grew 
out of long-range studies begun in 1921 by 
the Department of Water Resources, which 
in the early days had different names, but 
much the same planning function. Each 
was a plan to shift water from more bounte- 
ous supplies in the north to needy areas 
in the south, though the Central Valley 
project had a shorter north-south span as 
Opposed to a north-south reach of almost 
750 miles by the State water project. 

The Central Valley project proposal was 
Submitted to the people at a special election 
in 1933 and was approved. Its plan, however, 
contemplated revenue bonds to finance the 
construction and during the great depression 
these did not prove salable. 

The State water project was submitted 
to a vote of the people on November 8, 1960, 
and was approved. The $1,750 million bonds 
authorized, although they are expected to 
be repaid from revenues of the project, are 
backed by the general credit of the State. 
They will be readily marketable. 

The period of time since the Central Valley 
Project was first put forward is nearing 30 
years, about the time the State water project 
is expected to serve emerging needs of Cali- 
fornia, i.e., until 1990. 

There are major differences in these two 
Projects, of course. The most apparent one 
is that the Federal Government, which is 
building the Central Valley project, has used 
it as the chassis on which it has built a more 
elaborate and expansible project. 

First construction was begun on October 
19, 1937, on the Contra Costa Canal unit. 
The canal was completed and began deliver- 
ing water August 16, 1940. 

Whereas the original estimate of the cost 
of the Central Valley project was $170 mil- 
lion, the Bureau of Reclamation had spent 
as of June 30, 1960, $651,758,98284 on a 
greatly expanded plan, and is now estimating 
the completed cost of the much larger under- 
taking at $1,160 million. The estimated cost 
Went up last year, for example, by $290,- 
430,000 by reason of the addition of the 
San Luis unit as part of the Central Valley 
Project. 

Of the more than $651 million invested 
as of last June, $363,351,410.15, or more than 
half, was for multiple-purpose facilities and 
$54,494.919.76 for irrigation, and $101,570,- 
036.04 for electric facilities. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has adjusted 
its reimbursement plan and schedule so that 
the expanded project has not suffered as to 
ita economic feasibility. New capacities, for 
example, made more water or power avail- 
able and increased revenues to offset the 
added costs, and, likewise, new units incor- 
Porated into the plan, such as the Trinity 
River Diversion, and San Luis were figured 
into the financial tables. Already, gross in- 
come to the project has amounted to $178,- 
143,211, more than the first estimate of cost 
of the original project as then planned. 

The Central Valley project, according to 
the Bureau of Reclamation, will serve 10,654 
farms, providing full irrigation service to 
265,833 acres, supplemental to 860,483 more, 
and temporary water to 95,434 additional 
acres., Regarding the irrigation benefits, the 
Bureau says very nicely of the project: 

“The value of agricultural production in 
the vast Central Valley is greater than that 
of most whole States. The principal craps 
Brown are grapes, olives, nuts, figs, citrus 
and other fruits, grain, cotton, sugarbeets, 
beans, alfalfa, vegetables, potatoes, and mel- 
ons. In 1953, a typical year, the Central Val- 
ley produced 98.5 percent of the figs, 87 per- 
Cent of the almonds, 83 percent of the olives, 
64 percent of the grapes, 35 percent of the 
asparagus, 25 percent of the rice, 18 percent 
Of the cantaloups, 16 percent of all fruits 
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and nuts, and 10 percent of the cotton raised 
in the United States. Thus irrigation and 
drainage have turned a desolation of swamp 
and desert into an area of rich farms and 
attractive cities, supporting a population of 
more than 2 million.” 

A simple enumeration of the units that 
compose the Central Valley project is im- 
pressive: 

Shasta dam, lake, and powerplant: Kes- 
wick dam and powerplant; Delta Cross 
Channel; Contra Costa Canal; Delta-Mendota 
Canal; Tracy pumping plant; Friant Dam 
and Millerton Lake; Friant-Kern Canal; Ma- 
dera Canal; Folsom dam, reservoir, and pow- 
erplant; Nimbus dam and powerplant; Sly 
Park Dam and Camp Creek diversion; Sacra- 
mento Valley canals, Including the Red 
Bluff diversion dam, the Corning Canal, 
the proposed Tehama-Colusa Canal and the 
Chico Canal; Trinity River diversion, in- 
cluding Trinity dam and powerplant, Lewis- 
ton diversion dam, Clear Creek power con- 
duit, Clear Creek powerplant, Whiskeytown 
Dam, and Spring Creek power conduit and 
plant. 

At least two of the dams are listed in the 
Nation's top 10, and the canals are notable. 
Even the old names bespeak the history of 
California: Keswick, Whiskeytown, Millerton, 
and they are being tied into the future his- 
tory through the project. 

As one who has been connected as an out- 
side observer, as an official of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and as an officlal of the State 
of California, three ways, with the Central 
Valley project, I have many memories con- 
cerning it. The late Ed Hyatt, State engil- 
neer, and the late Bob Edmundson, his suc- 
cessor and an architect of the State water 
project, were frequently in Washington, 
when I was there as Associated Press staff 
writer, in 1934 and 1935. I followed the de- 
velopments prior to the approval of the 
project by Secretary Harold Ickes as en- 
thusiastically as I would have if I had been 
on the staff of the State engineer, I was in 
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assistant when the project finally was 
adopted and for the next 16 years was in- 
timately associated with its development. 
As Assistant Secretary of Interior for Water 
and Power Development, I cut the ribbon 
with Cram ENGLE, now Senator, and Joseph 
R. Knowland, who was chairman of the 
California Centennial Commission, when 
Shasta Dam was completed and dedicated 
in 1950. 

For the memories involved, perhaps, but 
also because of its exceptional importance 
as an instrument of development in Cali- 
fornia, I look upon the Central Valley project 
as a worthy model of multiple-purpose water 
development to hold before the world. 

If the new State water project can suc- 
ceed in its assigned roles so well as has the 
Central Valley project, there can be no re- 
grets when the score is toted up on the big, 
new project in 1990. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my voice to those congratulating 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Koch] on attaining his 25th year in the 
House. His youthful and cheerful ap- 
pearance belies the birthday he also cele- 
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brates this date and bears little trace of 
the legislative battles he has waged and 
won. 

From the start of my own service in the 
House, I have found occasion many times 
to seek the counsel and friendly advice 
of the gentleman and he has always been 
considerate and helpful. His store of 
knowledge with respect to tax law is 
abundant, and he has an outstanding 
CEN in the field of legislative proce- 

ure. 

I believe the spontaneous outpouring 
of tributes which has marked this day 
is testimony to how highly regarded 
GENE KEOGH is in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. I know we all wish him and 
his lovely wife the best of fortune in the 
years ahead. 


Emergency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
continuing international crises have nat- 
urally brought forth a multitude of sug- 
gestions and thoughts relative to the 
nature and the problems of present world 
tensions. 

The word “emergency” has been used 
frequently to discuss the present world 
turmoil, and rightfully so. The deterio- 
rating nature of world affairs is being 
felt by millions of citizens throughout 
the country, directly and indirectly. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert into the Recor at this point 
an editorial entitled “Emergency,” which 
is a very practical, thorough analysis of 
the repercussions of the world situation. 
This article appeared in the Thursday, 
August 31 issue of the Southwest Mes- 
senger Press, a weekly newspaper chain 
in the southwest suburban area of Cook 
County, III.: 


EMERGENCY 

The impact of the stepped-up military 
program has not yet been felt. But this 
period of relative tranquillity (if such a 
word can be used in today's unpredictable 
world) will be short lived. In the near fu- 
ture thousands of reserves and members of 
the National Guard will be called to duty. 
This will be done, in the beginning, at any 
rate, on a selective rather than a unit basis, 
Certain skills are needed now, and individ- 
uals possessing them will get the summonses. 

Draft calls are to be increased three times 
over, at the start. If conditions worsen, of 
course, much larger increases will follow. 

The overall military budget is now $48 bil- 
lion a year. Congress swiftly approved the 
President’s requests with hardly a dissent- 
ing vote, and in some instances, appropriated 
more than was asked for. As columnist 
Robert S. Allen writes: “That stupendous 
total could go higher, depending on what 
happens in Berlin, Cuba, South Vietnam, 
Iran, and other danger points. But $48 bil- 
lion defense budget is a certainty for the 
next several or more years.” 

The President has said that he may ask 
for tax increases, of an as yet undisclosed 
nature, early next year, He added that 
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whether he does or not will depend on the 
Government's receipts from existing taxes. 
At the same time, he has promised bal- 
anced budgets to come. Very few econo- 
mists believe that the receipts wilr increase 
enough, even if there is a big business boom, 
to take care of the multi-billion dollar boost 
in the budget. And congressional leaders 
have said that they will approve higher 
taxes when and if they prove necessary. 

Along with all this, a highly significant 
change in military attitude has been taking 
place. For a considerable period of time all 
the emphasis was laid on major nuclear 
war—war to the absolute finish, in which 
the ultimate weapons would be employed. 
Some military men anticipated that such a 
war would be decided in 24 or 48 hours. 
But now there is a widely held belief that 
the chance of this kind of war is remote, 
that no one would be insane enough to start 
it, and that future conflicts, if they come, 
will be fought with what are known as con- 
ventional weapons. They would thus be 
limited in scope and destructiveness. 

On top of that, the ultimate weapons 
would not be suited, all other questions 
aside, to the so-called “brush-fire” wars we 
may be called upon to fight in various far- 

of this seething world. So the 
soldier with a gun in his hand—even though 
it is a very advanced kind of gun—is again 
being given a high place. 


U.S.-Backed Clinic Begun in Cracow, 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, September 6, 1961: 

U.S.-Backep CLINIC BEGUN IN Cracow 

(By Arthur J. Olsen) 

Warsaw, September 5.— Two vacationing 
sisters of President Kennedy—Mrs. Eunice 
Shriver and Mrs. Jeanne Smith—made a 
small detour today in their sightseeing tour 
of Cracow, in southern Poland, and paused 
to stare at a hole in the ground. 

The hole, in a wooded hilltop on the edge 
of Poland’s ancient capital, represents the 
dream of a Polish-born architect who made 
his fortune in the United States. 

It marks the start of construction of a 
300-bed children’s hospital and pediatric re- 
search center. It is expected to be, when 
finished in 1964, the only American hospital 
in a Communist country and one of the best 
pediatric institutions in Europe. 

This will be the creation of Wladislaw O. 
Biernacki-Poray, who heads his own archi- 
tectural firm in New York, with indispensable 
assistance from the U.S. Government. 

While sitting up with his seriously ill 
daughter one night in April 1958 Mr. Bier- 
nacki-Poray conceived the idea of doing 
something for the benefit of children and 
also of his native Poland. The next morn- 
ing he decided the project should be a chil- 
dren’s hospital in Poland. 

At first Mr. Biernacki-Poray planned to 
finance the project himself. But the four- 
story circular hospital that he designed, 
flanked by laboratories, teaching and sur- 
gical structures, exceeded even his ample 
means. 
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Mr. Biernacki-Poray heard about the 
US. accumulation of frozen zlotys in 
Warsaw, now in excess of 8 billion (8320 
million at the tourist exchange rate). This 
bank account was built up from the sale of 
$360 million worth of surplus agricultural 
products to Poland since 1957. 

The Battle Act, as enacted in 1950 to im- 
pose sharp restrictions on US. aid to 
Communist countries, forbade using funds 
from the zloty account to build anything for 
Polish use. 

BATTLE ACT AMENDED 


With the help of Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and Repre- 
sentative CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Biernacki-Poray persuaded 
Congress to amend the act to authorize 
zloty expenditures on his hospital. 

Then he flew to Poland to fight the battle 
of bureaucracy in Warsaw. In the last 3 
years he has acquired more Polish visas in his 
passport than any other American. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray has negotiated with 
four Polish Government ministries over is- 
sues ranging from the amount of equipment 
he would provide—$1,500,000—to his insist- 
ence that a Roman Catholic chapel be built 
in the hospital. 

Yesterday the soft-spoken architect, who 
lives at 195 Christopher Street, Montclair, 
received assurance that his 1958 inspiration 
would become a reality. 

As president of the American Research 
Hospital for Children, Inc., Mr. Biernacki- 
Poray signed a construction agreement with 
the Ministry of Health. 


WORK STARTED OWN RISK 


In fact, his bulldozers were already at 
work at the site. In his urgency to get 
started, the architect assumed personal re- 
sponsibility 6 weeks ago for all interim 
construction costs should project eventually 
collapse. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray will be in Krakow next 
month for the formal ground breaking, prob- 
ably in the company of Senator HUMPHREY 
and Representative ZABLOCKI. 

He has taken an apartment in Warsaw 
and plans to spend much of the next 3 years 
nursing his 146 million-zloty ($6 million) 
hospital into being. 

The timetable calls for the admission of 
the first patient in the spring of 1964. 
Judging from Mr. Biernacki-Poray's perform- 
ance so far, the prospects are good that the 
schedule will be met. 


ARCHITECT-HUMANITARIAN: WLADISLAW 
BIERNACKI-PORAY 


Almost the last thing Wladislaw Biernacki- 
Poray would have wanted was celebration 
as an international figure. A warm, home- 
loving man, he prefers to avoid the spotlight. 
“He would even like me to accept his 
awards,” says his wife. 

But his devotion to the cause of hu- 
manity and his professional skills have 
brought attention to this modest Polish- 
born American architect. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray is the originator, de- 
signer, and construction overseer of one of 
the few U.S. institutions to penetrate the 
Communist world without arousing resent- 
ment: a children’s hospital and pediatric 
research center on which work has just 
started in Cracow, Poland. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray, who is 37 years old, 
is an active member of the New York chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. 
He has fared well as a designer of schools, 
hospitals, shopping centers, and other com- 
mercial and institutional buildings. 

It was on an April night in 1958 that he 
thought of building the hospital in Poland. 
With the family doctor, the Biernacki-Porays 
were at the bedside of their 3-year-old 
daughter, Christina, who was Il with a cold 
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In this quiet period of thought and con- 
sideration, the father wondered aloud: “How 
would it be in Poland at a moment like 
this?” 

The reflection was followed a few days 
later by Mr. Biernacki-Poray’s decision to go 
to Washington with his proposal for the 
hospital project. He had hit upon a way to 
serve humanity and help the country of his 
birth in one stroke. 


WARSAW APPROVES PROJECT 


Yesterday, the petite, dark-haired Mrs. 
Biernacki-Poray, also Polish-born, received 
a telegram from her husband telling her 
that he had signed an agreement with the 
Polish Government that the work would go 
forward. 

A short, compactly built man with dark 
hair, rosy cheeks, and shining eyes, Mr. Bier- 
nacki-Poray is a tennis player and horseman 
who has had to give up most of his outside 
activities to give more time to his profession 
and his family. 

It is a rare night, says his wife, Zofia, that 
he does not come home from his Montclair 
office, join the family for dinner and a short 
period of relaxation, and then return to his 
office until as late as 2 a.m. 

His remaining leisure-time interests are 
cardplaying—bridge, poker, and almost 
everything else—and music. But it is the 
consensus of wife and friends alike that the 
center of his life is his children and his 
home. 

“He has very little time these days for 
anything but work and the children, whom 
he spoils terribly,” Mrs. Biernacki-Poray 
sald. 

In addition to Christina, now 6, they have 
a 4-year-old daughter, Teresa, and a 2-year- 
old boy, Marek. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray was born in Lwow, in 
southern Poland, on June 9, 1924. He was 
brought to the United States by his parents 
when he was a small child. They returned 
to Poland for a visit shortly before World 
War II. 

JOINED POLISH ARMY 


When the Germans invaded Poland in 
1939, Mr, Biernacki-Poray, then 15, joined the 
Polish Army. Later a member of Polish 
Army units abroad, he fought in the Middle 
East and was wounded at Monte Cassino, 
Italy. Both of his parents were killed dur- 
ing the war and he now has no close relatives 
in Poland. 

After the war, he began his architectural 
studies in Rome and then went to the 
School of Architecture at the University of 
London. It was there that he met his wife, 
who was studying economics and commerce 
at the London School of Economics. 

He worked at his profession in Britain 
from 1950 to 1952, when he returned to the 
United States. Mr. Biernacki-Poray is li- 
censed also to practice in Britain and Canada. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 
SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30,1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Members who quietly and without fan- 
fare goes about his business and con- 
tributes materially to the progress of 
legislation is the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable EUGENE J. KEOGH. 
Whenever he is called on to preside as 
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chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, or whenever he takes the floor to 
Present an argument, he does so with 
dignity and persuasiveness. His influ- 
ence as a senior Member is widespread, 
and his leadership in the Ways and 
Means Committee is well known. He is 
One of the best loved Members of 
Congress, 

It is a privilege to join with other 
Members of Congress in paying tribute 
to Congressman Keocu, in recognition 
of his outstanding qualities as a leader 
of the world's greatest legislative body. 


President McKinley Fatally Wounded 
60 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, this is a sad 
ries significant anniversary in our his- 

ry. 

Sixty years ago, on September 6, 1901, 
President William McKinley was fatally 
Wounded while attending the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, at Buffalo, N.Y. 

Interest in the martyred President is 
very much alive in his hometown and 
mine, Canton, Ohio, and I have just re- 
ceived a very moving account of the 
&ssassination from George R. Bechtel, of 
Canton, an admirer of the late President 
and collector of McKinleyana. The re- 
pository of Canton also has taken note of 
this anniversary. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.— The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrie 44, Section 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted fhe 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 

blic Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
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ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript-——When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m; in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publicafion of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be.entitled to make more than 
one reylsion. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. i 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recor shall bë 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the ofi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which iq in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Wisconsin Dairyman Reports on Agricul- 
ture in the Soviet Union 
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or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
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Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
freedom-versus-communism struggle, 
the differing systems are contesting on 
all fronts. 

With a standoff militarily—for the 
Present at least—the nonmilitary aspects 
of the struggle become increasingly 
significant. 

Because of the closed curtain, it has 
been extremely difficult to get realistic 
information on the progress in the So- 
viet Union and the Red orbit countries. 

Unfortunately, too, there is a great 
deal more fiction than fact in the spew- 
ings of the Red propaganda machine. 
Consequently, there exists a deficient— 
if not distorted—picture of Soviet 
Progress. 

For this reason, it is also gratifying 
when “rays of light come through” re- 
flecting more accurately conditions and 
Progress under the Communist system. 

Recently, Mr. W. T. Reese—a dairy- 
man of Seymour, Wis.—visited the So- 
viet Union. Following the tour—includ- 
ing 32 Wisconsin citizens—the Green 
Bay Gazette of Green Bay, Wis., pub- 
lished an article, entitled “Seymour 
Dairyman Reports on Tour of Farm 
Areas in Soviet Countries.” 

Reflecting, interestingly, upon the hu- 
man side of life as well as actual prog- 
ress in the agricultural and other fields 
of the Soviet Union. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 
SEYMOUR DammyMan REPORTS ON TOUR OF 

Farm Anras IN Sovrer COUNTRIES—STATE 

Resments Tourrp Europe To OBSERVE 

FARMING 

(By Ray Pagel) 

Russian farmers don't work too hard. 
Their hours may be shorter than the aver- 
age northeastern Wisconsin dairy farmer 
takes for granted. 

But— 

The typical Russian farmer lives in one or 
two rooms, shares kitchen and bath with 
two or three other families. 

His clothing is old, tattered, shabby; his 
tore and kids go barefooted much of the 
eur. 1 

He may have electric lights, but no refrig- 
erator, practically no other appliances and 
conveniences. 

He has no car, no TV, probably no radio. 

He works like a hired hand; somebody 

up makes the decisions, issues orders. 
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That's part of the report from W. T. Reese, 
operator of a small dairy business in Sey- 
mour who spent 12 days in Soviet areas 
this summer. Bill is pretty sure our farm- 
ers wouldn't care to live there. 

“And we saw only the better farms,” he 
pointed out. “We can only imagine what 
the others are like.” 

Reese was in a group of 32 Wisconsin 
residents, all men, making a tour of Europe 
primarily to observe agriculture. Don Wil- 
kinson, chief of the marketing division of 
the State department of agriculture, headed 
the party as coordinator. 

AREAS ARE VISITED 


They were in Soviet areas, including Po- 

land and Hungary, for 12 days. The party 
also visited Belgium, Holland, East and West 
Berlin. Then, in a smaller group, Reese 
spent several days in Zurich, Madrid, and 
Portugal. 
The entire trip took just about a month— 
from July 28 to August 24. Traveling by 
plane, the men were able to get full measure 
for their time. 

“Russian farms,“ Reese observed, are ex- 
tremely inefficient. The units, for one thing, 
are too large and cumbersome.” 

The huge state farms, strictly government 
enterprises, run up to 75,000 acres. The 
older collective farms are somewhat smaller, 
and retain a semblance of community en- 


terprise. : 

“Collectives seem to be better operated, 
and officials reluctantly admit they outpro- 
duce state farms,” Reese remarked. “They 
are trying to discourage collective farms, and 
it is embarrassing to concede that they are 
the better of the two systems.” 

Soviet authorities would just as soon have 
foreign visitors take standard, scheduled 
tours. They tried to discourage the Wiscon- 
sin observers from getting too nosy about 
farm operations. 

CONDITIONS BETTER 

“We found conditions slightly better on 
the collective farms,” said Reese. “Each 
farmer has a small plot of land for family 
use, and has a chance to sell the surplus 
produce. He may even Own a cow or two.” 

With women doing so much of the work, 
farm labor is no problem. Machinery ls big 
and cumbersome, but pretty good. 

Farm bulldings on the giant state layouts 
are located in a central village area, where 
the laborers live in units resembling bar- 
racks, Collectives also have villages, but 
with the frontyard gardens and often 
single-family dwellings they look less like 
a military outpost. 

From the villages daily go the workers, and 
the women, to their assigned tasks. For 
those on state farms it’s just like a factory, 
with wages depending on the job description. 
Collective farmers, however, share in the 
proceeds of their production. 

Women care for the cows, and do all the 
milking. 

Modern conveniences are lacking in the 
rural villages and the people are relatively 
isolated from the rest of the world. But, in 
Bill Reese's opinion, there are some com- 
pensations. 

“They are deprived of many cultural op- 
portunities, but farm families have better 
living in some respects than city families,“ 
he remarked. “There is more chance for 


real family life, which you don't find in the 
cities,” 


In Moscow, Kief, and Krasnodar, as well 
as Warsaw in Poland and Budapest in Hun- 
gary, along with other cities, the Americans 
observed a serious interest in culture. The 
Soviet Union encourages good music, the 
theater and the arts generally. 

“Big outdoor loud speakers carry classi- 
cal music, as well as the Russian version of 
news and Khrushchev's speeches. Ballet, 
symphony concerts, and folk dancing in the 
parks are well attended. 

“Few people own automobiles, so they 
acquire culture. 

“They seem to accept the fact that they 
can't have cars,” to Reese. 

“They can rent them from the state, but 
that’s expensive. Public transportation is 
cheap, and Moscow and Kiev have subway 
systems that are beautiful and marvelous. 

“Their airplanes are good, though not as 
luxurious as ours. Rallroads, which still 
use steamers, are doing a good job.“ 

Russian people are very friendly, curious 
about the rest of the world, the visitors 
found. They have difficulty believing that 
ordinary Americans like the men from Wis- 
consin—farmers, small businessmen, teach- 
ers, and state government employees—are 
able to travel to Russia on their own re- 
sources, 

The party was conducted on the Russian 
tour by an intelligent, attractive school 
teacher. 

“Just call me Tanya,” said she. “And if 
you think I do a good job, tell them at 
headquarters that Tanya is a good tour con- 
ductor.” : 

SHEPHERDING TOURISTS 


Tanya was shepherding tourists during 
the summer. The rest of the year she 
teaches English, earning 80 rubles, or about 
$88 a month. 

Her husband, an electrical engineer off 
on yacation at the time, is paid 120 rubles. 
Their son, 444 years old, was at camp. 

Highly patriotic, Tanya was earnestly try- 
ing to qualify for Communist Party mem- 
bership. 

“She was stiff and cold at first, very anti- 
American," according to Reese. “But before 
12 days were up she was a different girl. 
She told us she would like to visit the 
United States as a tourist.” 

Tanya and her husband and boy live in 
a one-room apartment. They share kitchen 
and bath facilities with several other fam- 
ilies in the building. She is hopeful, how- 
ever, that they would be able to get a better 
place soon. 

Reese, with a houseful of growing young- 
sters at home, noted few children on the 
streets of Moscow. They go off to camp for 
3 months in summer, he learned. 

“The Russians do a remarkable job of 
discip their children, and they claim 
they have no juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems,” Reese remarked. “The kids have no 
cars to chase around with, they are kept 
busy in a camp and school, and their play 
and recreation are supervised.” 

DISCOURAGE FAMILY LIFE 


Official Russia seems to discourage family 
life. Pregnant women work until 2 months 
before the baby is born, return to their 
jobs 2 months later, The infant goes to 
nursery school, 

The mother may work with a road gang, 
or in an office or factory. Or she may be 
a schoolteacher. 
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“You see big, husky women running 
cranes, mixing concrete and laying bricks,” 
Reese reported. “The labor force in Russia 
is said to be 40 percent women, 

“That the Communists are concentrating 
their best efforts on the military and the 
space race was quite evident. The newer 
buildings in Russian cities are poorly con- 
structed. Reese saw nets strung across the 
fronts of buildings in Moscow to keep falling 
stucco from striking pedestrians. 

“The same thing was true in East Berlin, 
but Budapest looks fine and West Berlin 
is tremendous. 

“West Berlin is the most fascinating thing 
you ever could see.” 

Business and industrial facilities in West 
Berlin compare favorably with New York 
City. East Berlin is shambles by comparison. 

“People in East Berlin are not happy— 
you can see it in their faces, and by the great 
numbers who have escaped to the West,” 
Reese asserted. “But West Berlin is a boom 
town, and they are importing labor from 
Italy, even Switzerland,” 

DIDN’T LIKE FOOD 

Reese and his companions didn’t care for 
Russian food. Meals are high in starch, and 
cabbage, cucumbers, and cold soup were 
regular fare for the visitors. 

“There wasn’t much in the way of dairy 
products except for sour ice cream, some of 
which wasn't so bad,” he sald, “We didn’t 
miss our milk, though, after seeing how they 
handled it In their so-called modern plants.” 

In West Berlin they visited a brandnew 
dairy plant—built with American dollars, 
sure, but paying its way. 

“It is run by a brilliant young dairy scien- 
tist. It’s a beautiful setup, quality right up 
to the best. Milk is hauled in from West 
Germany by tank trucks,” Reese said. 

Visitors to Russia are watched constantly. 
Luggage is gone through regularly. 

Any real animosity? Once in a while a 
fellow in a crowd would shake his fist, but on 
the whole the Russian people were polite and 
even cordial toward the Americans. 

“The better educated people cling to you, 
asking question after question,” Reese re- 
lated. 

CONVERSATION EXCHANGE 

On a Sunday afternoon the party of 32 
visited a park in Krasnodar. The Russians 
were enjoying a day off from work gathered 
around. Some spoke English or German, 
and a lively exchange of questions and com- 
ments was enjoyed. 

“They showed us charts on bulletin boards 
marking their progress in industry, in space 
exploration, and education. These charts 
are posted everywhere in the Russian cities 
and villages,” Reese said. 

He told about an incident in front of a 
hotel one evening. 

“A young fellow got into conversation with 
us. Soon we heard a whistle from a Com- 
munist Party member. Two cops came, 
collared this fellow, and hustled him away.” 

Lenin is the Russian's idol. Statues of 
him stand everywhere, even in the fields, 
People line up for blocks at his tomb. Work- 
ers who meet production goals are rewarded 
with a free pass to view his preserved body. 

A West German young man remarked on 
this point, stressing that communism is deep 
in the hearts of the people. 

“We're competing with a religion,” the 
German told Reese. The Russians were very 
religious, and when the Communists took 
God away they gave them Lenin.” 

REESE IS CONCERNED 

Bill Reese is concerned. Former high 
school agriculture instructor and State de- 
partment of agriculture employee, he feels 
Americans are too concerned with personal 
comforts and ambitions. 

He put it this way: 

“We don’t appreciate what we have here. 
The Communist thing is a serious threat, 
and we had better wake up.” 
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Committee on Appropriations, Public 


Works Appropriations Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
inquire of either the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee or the acting 
majority leader as to when it is expected 
this bill will be taken up. If I remember 
correctly, the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee obtained consent 
for the consideration of the bill tomor- 
row, and in connection with that indi- 
cated that the vote would go over until 
Friday. I haye now been informed that 
it is proposed to delay the consideration 
longer. If that is the plan, and I cer- 
tainly hope it is not the plan, but if it 
is, I do not know what all the rush is 
about regarding the filing of the report. 
I would hope that the matter could be’ 
taken up tomorrow as was originally 
planned and programed for action by the 
House. That measure has to be acted on 
so that we may adjourn sine die. I see 
no reason why it should not be called up 
tomorrow as originally planned. It is 
one of the last obstacles to a sine die ad- 
journment, and I would express the hope 
under this reservation that it could be 
called up tomorrow. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? * 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course the leader- 
ship is anxious in connection with this 
matter to cooperate with the House 
membership and with the Committee on 
Appropriations. The leadership will only 
change the date on which the bill is pro- 
gramed if the chairman and members of 
the Committee on Appropriations desire 
a change to be made. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee if this 
request is granted when do you propose 
to call up the bill, and if it is not called 
up tomorrow, why? 

Mr. CANNON. That is a matter which 
rests with the majority leader. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, if I am in 
error about my recollection that this 
measure was programed for tomorrow, I 
would like to have someone so inform me. 

Mr, ALBERT. The chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations has ad- 
vised me, and he is here, that the com- 
mittee will not be ready tomorrow. It 
is only on that basis that we have con- 
1 postponing consideration of this 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee could be ready tomorrow, with- 
out any question. This matter has been 
before the committee for a long, long 
time. I fail to see any real reason why 
it could not have been brought to the 
floor of the House a long time ago, un- 
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less there were some extraneous matters 
under consideration. 

I am constrained to believe that is the 
real reason, but I want the Members of 
the House generally to know, those who 
hope for an early sine die adjournment, 
that this sort of delay only postpones the 
date of adjournment and, in my opinion, 
is not right. Of course there is nothing 
further I can do about it, 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 


Frances Slocum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, Frances 
Slocum was a white woman who, after 
being kidnapped by the Indians at the 
age of 5, grew to be a highly respected 
member of the Indian nation in what is 
now my district of Indiana, She lived 
happily among the Miami Indians for 
many years and she contributed greatly 
to the fine relationship which her tribe 
developed with the white settlers. 

Ma-con-a-qua, as she was called by 
the Indians, married a war chief of her 
tribe and became a member of the in- 
fluential circle of leadership of the 
Miamis during a time when the final set- 
tlements were made between these In- 
dians and the U.S. Government. Dur- 
ing her years of influence in the tribe, 
almost all of the important Miami 
treaties were signed. Frances Slocum 
became a great symbol of the peaceful 
relations of the Indians in the Midwest, 
and remains so today. She is honored 
by the Indians and the white people 
alike in my State as being a vital and 
helpful link between the two civiliza- 
tions at a very critical period. 

Ma-con-a-qua is buried in Wabash 
County, Ind., just 6 miles southeast of 
the city of Peru, Ind. She is buried in 
a part of a section of ground ceded to 
her two daughters by the treaty of 1838 
along the banks of the Mississinewa 
River. 

It is interesting to note that Ma-con- 
a-qua is buried in Indiana, and not in 
her family’s adopted State of Pennsyl- 
vania, because she refused to return to 
her brothers’ home in that State when 
she was discovered by her family late 
in life. She is buried in Indiana and 
not in Oklahoma or Kansas because of 
an act of Congress which allowed her 
to stay in the land of the Miamis which 
she so loved, when other members of the 
tribe were moved to reservations in the 
West. 

Within the next several years, a flood 
control project of the Corps of Engineers 
will cause a reservoir to flood the Slocum 
cemetery in which she is buried. In the 
development of the project, the Engi- 
neers will move her grave along with the 
graves of others buried in the reservoir 
area, 

According to the procedures of the 
Engineers in a situation of this kind, the 
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heirs of Frances Slocum will be con- 
tacted to seek from them an indication 
as to the place in which her remains 
should be reinterred. They will then pro- 
ceed to purchase land for the new grave- 
site, remove and rebury the remains and 
to replace the monument in the new site. 

In this regard, I have on file in my 
Office a letter from Mrs. Eva Bossley, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Miami Indians 
of Indiana speaking in behalf of the 
tribal council and the great grandchil- 
dren of Frances Slocum which says in 
Part: 

We feel the most sensible decision to be 
made * * is to respect the wishes of 
Frances Slocum when she herself was asked 
by her brothers to go back with them to live. 
She chose to remain in Indiana with the 
people she loved and with the ones she 
knew were her own. We hope and pray that 
her remains will stay in the State of In- 
diana. 


A great, great granddaughter of 
Frances, named Little Princess Macana- 
quah, after her illustrious ancestor, 
wrote me and expressed similar senti- 
ments, “She should be left in Indiana. 
Let her rest in peace in her own land.” 

At a meeting of the descendants of 
Frances Slocum in the city park in 
Wabash, Ind., on August 20, the question 
of her grave removal was raised. More 
than 100 of her descendants voted to 
demand that her grave be retained near 
her former home. Only two members of 
the family did not vote affirmatively on 
question. They abstained. 

Both the Wabash and the Miami 
County Historical Societies have gone on 
record favoring a new gravesite in In- 
diana. They have, in fact, begun work 
on securing such a new gravesite as 
might be appropriate, and to develop a 
plan for further tribute to this great his- 
torical figure. The local sentiment is 
quite clear, as is the sentiment of those 
who are the next of kin to Frances Slo- 
cum. They want to have her grave 
moved to a place in Indiana close to the 
present. site. 

The Federal Government will follow a 
procedure to reestablish a grave and 
monument to this great figure in Indian 
history. I offer today a bill which will 
establish the new Government-pur- 
chased gravesite and the monument, 
erected thereon at the expense of the 
Government as a consequence of the 
flood control project, as a national mon- 
ument. 

Frances Slocum is a national figure. 
She was born in the State of Rhode 
Island, Her family moved to the Wyo- 
ming Valley of Pennsylvania when she 
was a child. She was taken from her 


parents’ home there with migrated west 


with the Delaware Indians across Ohio 
and Michigan and into Indiana where 
she lived and died. Her influence on the 
Indians contributed to the peaceful 
5 of the entire Northwest Terri- 
ry. 
Her contributions to the Indian-white 
relations of the period are legendary. She 
e, in her own way, a leader and a 
force for good among the Indians. She 
became one of them, but she remembered 
her white culture and blended elements 
of it into her life and the life of her 
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Indian community. She was a white 
woman, but she chose the life of the 
Indian when she could have returned to 
her family home, In these ways, she 
developed a better understanding be- 
tween the cultures which she had 
bridged. In this manner, she contrib- 
uted as much to the development of the 
Northwest Territory as many of the great 
military leaders which we honor, 

In my bill, I indicate that the monu- 
ment should be established in Indiana 
near the site of her present grave. I 
make no specific designation of the site 
because there are two fine suggestions 
which have been made concerning the 
new location of the memorial. 

One site suggested is the Frances Slo- 
cum State Forest. This State operated 
game and forestry preserve is on the 
North Bank of the Mississinewa River, 
adjacent to the section of land ceded to 
Ma-con-a-qua’s descendents and just 
across from the site of her present grave. 
The Conservation Director of the State 
of Indiana, Mr. Don Foltz, has indicated 
that his department would be agreeable 
to such a plan. The area is being devel- 
oped into more of a recreational area 
and the inclusion of the Frances Slocum 
memorial would add to the historical sig- 
nificane of the area. The thousands of 
annual visitors to the facility would be 
reminded by the memorial of the contri- 
butions of this great woman and the 
honor to her would thus be increased. 

Another suggestion is that the remains 
of Frances Slocum be reinterred in the 
last remaining tract of Indian land. 
This area, a part of that ceded to the last 
chief of the Miami Indians, is the only 
land in the area which has never been 
in the possession of anyone other than 
the Indians and their leaders. It was 
held for the Indians for the welfare of 
their people and it would, of course, be 
fitting to establish the new grave site 
here, also. 

Both of these plans have merit and 
the proper course can be determined in 
time by the proper authorities. My con- 
cern is that the remains of Frances Slo- 
cum be reintered in the area which she 
so loved and that the new grave site be 
established as a national memorial. 

There are those who would want the 
Federal Government to assist in the re- 
kidnaping of this famous woman. There 
are those who would want to return her 
remains to the area of Pennsylvania 
in which she lived for 2 or 3 years of 
her early life. Others would want her 
moved to Ohio, through which she 
passed on her way to her home. I have 
not heard from the citizens of Rhode 
Island, but there may be a movement 
afoot there to have this great lady re- 
turned to the place of her birth and 
further memorialized there. 

There is no case whatever for moving 
the grave of Frances Slocum out of the 
area of her life. There is strong evi- 
dence of her personal sentiments in this 
matter, and we must take heed of it. 

Ma-con-a-qua had not related the 
story of her life to any white settler, 
although she had ample opportunity to 
communicate with them, until 1835, 
when she was sick and thought that she 
might be dying. Only then did she tell 
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“a young merchant, George Washington 
Ewing, and asked that he not relate her 
story to anyone while she was still alive. 
She was afraid, she told him, that some 
of her relatives might come and make 
her return with them to her family’s 
home, 

But Ewing could not keep his secret, 
and within 2 years her family had been 
contacted and they made plans to visit 
her. Two brothers, Joseph and Isaac 
Slocum, and their sister, Mary Towne, 
went to Peru and visited with their sis- 
ter, Frances, for several days. Several 
times they asked her to return with 
them to their homes. She refused. 
They asked that she return for just a 
visit. She replied that something might 
happen that she would not return and, 
in that way, she refused. She was con- 
cerned that she live her remaining years 
p the happy, peaceful Mississinewa Val- 

ey. 

In 1838, the United States made a 
treaty with the Miami Tribe, making 
land grants to certain ranking members 
of the tribe and making dispositions of 
claims. Among the Indians granted 
land were Frances Sloucum's two daugh- 
ters, O-zah-wah-shing-qua and Ke-ke- 
se-qua. The land was given to them 
since Frances, as a white woman, was 
not theoretically a member of the tribe, 
nor was she entitled to Indian benefits. 
The grant in the treaty was awarded to 
the family as descendants of a principal 
chief of the tribe, Frances’ husband and 
the girls’ father, She-pun-can-ah. This 
is the first incident of Federal action to 
assure Frances Slocum a home in the 
State of Indiana. It defined her land as 
“one section of land on the Mississinewa 
River, to include the improvements 
where they now live.” 

When the treaty of 1840 stipulated 
that the Miamis should abandon their 
land in the Wabash Valley and move to 
the reservations in the Kansas territory, 

‘many of them dreaded the move. 
Among those wishing to remain were 
Frances Slocum and her family. In Jan- 
uary of 1845 she memorialized Congress 
in this fashion: 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the U.S. Congress as- 
sembled: 

Your memorialist, Frances Slocum, a res- 
ident of Wabash County, in the State of 
Indiana, would to your honorable body most 
respectfully represent: That at the age of 
6 years, about the close of the Revolutionary 
War, she was taken captive in the State of 
Pennsylvania by the Indians, and has ever 
since lived among them, and is now, and 
for the last 30 years has been, recognized as 
a member of the Miami Tribe. That, from 
the time she was taken captive as aforesaid, 
she heard nothing of her white relatives and 
friends (the greater portion of whom re- 
side at the place where she was taken, in 
the said State of Pennsylvania, and others in 
the State of Ohio, and the said State of 
Indiana) until about 7 years since. That 
she has entirely lost her mother tongue, 
and can only enjoy the society of her adopted 
people, with whom she intermarried, and 
became the mother of a family, and with 
whose manners and customs she has assim- 
lated. That she is Informed that the great- 
er portion of the Miamies will be obliged to 
emigrate to the home assigned them west of 
the Mississippi in the course of 1 or 2 years, 
where their annuities will thereafter be 
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paid them. That she is too old to endure 
the fatigue of removing; and that, under any 
circumstances, she would deplore the neces- 
sity of being placed beyond the reach of 
her white relatives, who visit her frequently, 
and have extended their kindness toward 
her since she was discovered by them. That 
her children are the owners of a section of 
land granted to them by the treaty between 
the United States and sald tribe of Indians 
of the 6th of November, AD., 1838, who now 
reside upon and cultivate the same, and 
with whom your memorialist now lives; and 
that it is the wish and design of her chil- 
dren and their families, if it be the pleasure 
of the Government, to continue to reside 
upon and cultivate the same. 

Your memorialist further shows, that a 
portion or the annuities of said tribe, in pur- 
suance of the 14th article of said treaty, is to 
be paid at Fort Wayne, after said tribe shall 
emigrate to the country assigned them west 
of the Mississippi; and that the payment of 
the annuities due your memorialist and her 
family at Fort Wayne or Peru, in said State, 
would not increase the expense or add any 
inconvenience to the Government of the 
United States. 

“Your memorialist therefore prays that 
Congress may by law direct that the follow- 
ing persons, to wit: (1) Ke-ke-na-kush-wa, 
(2) We-saw-she-no-qua, (3) Te-quoc-yaw, 
(4) Ki-po-ki-na-mo-qua, (5) Ki-no-suck- 
qua, (6) Wa-pu-noc-she-no-qua, (7) Ching- 
Shing-gwaw, (8) Pe-tu-lIoc-a-te-qua, (9) 
Sho-quang-gwaw, (10) Waw-pop-e-tah, (11) 
So-eel-en-ji-sah, (12) No-ac-co-mo-qua, (13) 
Coch-e-no-qua, (14) Po-con-du-maw, (15) 
Tah-ki-qua, (16) Ki-ki-o-qua, (17) Te-quoc- 
yaw, Jr., (18) Soc-o-chu-qua, (19) Peem-y- 
o-ty-maw, (20) So-eel-en-ji-sah, Jr., (21) 
Pun-ge-she-no-qua, children and grandchil- 
dren of your memorialist, as also your me- 
morialist, and such children as they may 
hereafter have, shall hereafter receive their 
annunities at Fort Wayne, or at Peru, Ind. 
as to your honorable body may seem most 
expedient and proper. And, as in duty 
bound, your memorialist will ever pray, &c. 

FRANCES SLOCUM. 

January 17, 1845. 


On the 28th of January 1845, Mr. Cave 
Johnson—Tennessee—from the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, reported a joint 
resolution for the benefit of Frances Slo- 
cum, her children and grandchildren, of 
the Miami Tribe of Indians, and it was 
read a first and second time. 

Hon. Benjamin A. Bidlack, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who represented the Wyoming dis- 
trict in Congress at that time, said he 
hoped “no motion or resolution would 
intervene to prevent the passage of this 
resolution. The memorialist was taken 
prisoner in the Valley of Wyoming at an 
early age, during the trials and difficul- 
ties to which the early settlers were sub- 
jected.” 

Her relatives are among the most worthy 
and meritorious of my constituents—they 
are my neighbors and friends; they searched 
after the captive with zealous and praise- 
worthy eforts and diligence, from the time 
of her capture until within a few years, and 
they have found her in the condition set 
forth in the memorial and report. The in- 
cidents set forth and connected with her 
eventful history would afford a beautiful 
theme for elucidation and remark. 

But as debate is not now in order, I will 
not trespass on the indulgence and courtesy 
of the House. What I desire is not to make 
a speech, but to ask the unanimous consent 
of the Members for the immediate passage of 
the resolution. 

If the resolution is sent to the Committee 
of the Whole I fear it will never be reached, 
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and this earnest request of the memorialist 
will never be reached and granted. 

The proposition is intended to extend 
to her as the widow of an Indian chief, the 
same privileges in relation to the payment 
of annuities due her and her family, and 
are provided for by treaty stipulation in re- 
gard to certain of the Miami chiefs. 

Frances Slocum was taken from her white 
friends when a child. She is now desirous 
of dying among her red friends where she 
has lived for half a century, without being 
compelled to remove west of the Mississippi. 
Let her first and last request be granted. 

The resolution then passed. 


Then Mr. White, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian affairs, to whom 
it had been referred, made the following 
Senate committee report under date of 
February 21, 1845: 

That the joint resolution provides for the 
payment in Indiana of the annuities due 
this family, instead of requiring them to re- 
ceive payment with the Nation in the emi- 
grant territory west of the Mississippi River. 
The reasons assigned are that former treaties 
have made similar provisions in favor of the 
other families of this Nation; that lands have 
been by treaty reserved to them in Indiana, 
to the personal enjoyment of which they 
have a right that cannot be embarrassed by 
requiring them to go west of the Mississippi 
for their annuities; and, thirdly, that the 
petitioner is by birth a white woman, who 
more than 40 years ago, in her infancy, was 
captured by the Indians, transferred to their 
country, lost her mother tongue, affillated 


and intermarried with the Miamis, has by 


this marriage reared a large family of chil- 
dren (who are named in the joint resolu- 
tion), but some 7 years ago was for the first 
time discovered by her white relations (who 
reside in Pennsylvania), whom she has re- 
fused to accompany because her whole na- 
ture has been changed by her strange des- 
tiny; and life out of the woods, and away 
from her husband and children, would have 
no charms, Yet these white relatives do 
frequently visit her, and minister to her 
wants, which they could not do if she were 
removed 600 miles to the west. 

The committee cannot resist the force of 
these reasons, although in a conversation 
with General Milroy, the late intelligent 
agent of the Miamis, he expressed a fear 
that the adoption of the joint resolution 
might disincline other Miamis to remove to 
their new homes. 

This case has such a thrilling interest, that 
the committee beg leave to append to their 
report the petition itself, with the letter of 
Mr. Cole that accompanied it. 

They recommend that the resolution be 
adopted. 


On the 3d of March 1845, the joint 
resolution passed. 

So, by an act of Congress, Frances 
Slocum was allowed to stay in Indiana. 

These are the significant facts of the 
case. Frances Slocum wanted to live in 
Indiana. She certainly wanted to be 
buried there. There is no other course 
than to have her reintered in a loca- 
tion close to her home. Let these people 
from Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island, who have so little claim 
to share the honor of Frances Slocum, 
accede to her own wishes with regard to 
her burial site. And let them join with 
us who seek to honor her memory fur- 
ther by establishing her new grave as a 
national monument, 

I have heard several times lately a 
word or two of protest at establishing 
monuments at a cost to the Government 
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during these trying times. Let me ex- 
plain that this monument will cost the 
Government nothing extra. The Corps 
of Engineers are forced to move the 
grave and reestablish the monument at 
anew grave site. In establishing the new 
grave as a national monument the Gov- 
ernment actually gets more for its 
money. In fact, if plans can be worked 
out, we stand to save money, because 
there is a good chance that the land for 
her new grave can be donated. This is 
a very good possibility in either of the lo- 
cations which I mentioned earlier. 

I ask, then, that we honor the wishes 
of the White Indian Princess and direct 
that she be reinterred in a location close 
to her beloved home. And further, let 
us pay tribute to this lady who bridged 
the white and Indian civilizations and 
aided in the peaceful settlement of the 
Indiana territory. She is a symbol of 
the peaceful relations which developed 
with the Indians in so many areas. We 
see and hear so much of the violence as- 
sociated with the settlement of the West 
and Midwest, especially since westerns 
became so popular on television. I think 
it is important that we take this oppor- 
tunity to recognize Frances Slocum as a 
national symbol of the fine, peaceful pat- 
tern of living which developed between 
the great majority of Indians and their 
white settlers in early America. 


The American Heritage: Address by the 
Honorable Herbert C. Bonner, of North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp, a splendid, 
thoughtful address by the Honorable 
HERBERT C. Bonner, from the First Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, presented dur- 
ing the closing ceremonies of the great 
historical pageant The Lost Colony,” at 
the amphitheater in the Fort Raleigh 
National Monument at Manteo, N.C., on 
Saturday, September 2, 1961. Congress- 
man Bonner spoke at the 1,999th per- 
formance of this dramatic portrayal of 
the beginnings of Anglo-American civi- 
lization in the Western Hemisphere. 

The message draws a clear analogy 
between the ferment and turmoil in the 
world of the 16th century and our own 
troubled times. The inspiration of his 
address upholds America’s dream for 
peace and progress throughout the 
world. 

The text of Mr. Bonner’s speech fol- 
lows: 

Friends, you and I are honored to be here 
tonight, in attendance at this magnificent 
pageant conceived and staged by a great 
native North Carolinian, Paul Green, in 
celebration of the very beginning of Anglo- 
American civilization. You have seen—you 
will see—drama that is heart and soul of 
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America today. It is drama that began 
Nearly 400 years ago on this hallowed ground 
when intrepid souls set out from the mother 
country, England, in their tiny vessels, to 
found the dynamic civilization in freedom, 
Which we now enjoy but, perhaps do not 
always appreciate. 

This week marks the end of the 1961 
season for the presentation of “The Lost 
Colony“ pageant performed by its able and 
dedicated cast of actors, musicians, dancers, 
and choristers. 

I must open my remarks with special rec- 
Ognition of the genius of Paul Green who 
telt the deeper meaning of the American 
dream—the American goal—by creating this 
tremendous outdoor symphony on this site 
some 25 years ago. Each year there has been 
some change—for he has soughtsto perfect 
this phase of his presentation of the mean- 
ing of the American heritage. 

America’s greatness has grown from its 
variety, and Paul Green has extended his 
vast talents to other historical phases of our 
National growth with such successes as 
“The Common Glory,” now in its 15th sea- 
son at Williamsburg, Va.; “Faith of Our 
Fathers,” in the National Capital; “Wilder- 
ness Road,” at Berea, Ky.; “The Founders,” 
at Jamestown Island, Va.; and “The Con- 
federacy,” at Virginia Beach, Va. 

In the light of all that, my friends, you 
must know that this is a night to remember, 
to feel deeply, and to cherish. 

When I was asked not so long ago if I, as 
Congressman from this First District of 
North Carolina, would participate briefly in 
this seasonal closing of our State's historic 
drama, the news in Washington, D.C., was 
exceedingly grim. The world seemed beset 
by cold fire—interspersed here and there 
with brutal bursts of passion that did not— 
do not—make sense in a civilized world. 
Rag intervening weeks do not look any bet- 


Korea, though some 10 years behind, has 
left scars which may still pain many who 
are here tonight. The Suez crisis of 1955 
and 1956 made a deep impact on the nations 
of the world as the Arab States went through 
pangs of extreme nationalism and flirtations 
with the untiring Communist powers, China 
and India reached serious crises over bound- 
ary matters. A President of the United 
States was advised not to visit one country 
because of the possibility of disorders which 
Might threaten his safety. And later, he 
and the United tates were outrageously af- 
fronted by the Premier of the Soviet Union 
at a meeting in Paris of top officials of the 
great world powers—the United States, So- 
Viet Russia, the United Kingdom, and the 
Republic of France. 

Today, we have one crisis on top of an- 
other, The West Germany/West Berlin situa- 
tion is boiling and dangerous in light of the 
extreme measures which have been taken 
to seal off the unhappy East Germans from 
access to the West. The problems of the 
French in Algeria and between the French 
and the Tunisians, gravely, though indi- 
Tectly, affect these shores. The turn of our 
near and formerly friendly neighbor, Cuba. 
to communism and Soviet domination is 
frightening. Recent developments in Brazil 
are mystifying. Africa is in a tremendous 
ferment. And who knows what has really 
happened in Laos and Vietnam? 

These things are of great concern to us in 
Washington, D.C., at the seat of our Govern- 
ment. 

I know they are to all of you. 

National divisions, realinements, and“ in- 

ncies seem to plague the world. We 

have a North Korea and a South Korea; we 
ve a North and a South Vietnam, there is 
an East and West Germany—complicated by 
the city or cities of East and West Berlin 
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located 110 miles within the World War II 
boundary of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. In the Union of South Africa we see 
the concept of apartheid, or white suprem- 
acy, carried to greater extremes than it has 
ever been in this country. In other parts of 
Africa the concept of black supremacy seems 
to be on the rise. 

These are the things of today and of re- 
cent years. But let's go back to the times 
portrayed by Paul Green's pageant, the time 
when the English-speaking peoples asserted 
themselves on this continent. 

Things were no different then than they 
are today. Not really. 

History books have to cover time by re- 
cording the main events. They cannot give 
us the infinite details which we learn from 
our daily newspapers, radios, and television. 

But those books do tell us that power 
struggles in Europe were then, as now, shak- 
ing the structure of the entire civilized world 
at the time our brave Roanoke Island colo- 
nists came to these shores. 

We know that Spain had been in control 
of the seas for a hundred years or more. 
That the Portuguese were competitors. We 
know that the English were, through their 
ruling classes, in violent diplomatic and re- 
ligious conflict with the rest of Europe. We 
know that the Dutch were straining to com- 
pete in the colonization of the unsettled 
areas of the world. 

In the official souvenir program for to- 
night's entertainment—the one that costs 
50 cents per copy—there appears a chronol- 
ogy of Pre-Colonial America, it tells about 
Columbus in 1492. It shows that England 
wasn't going to wait very long, and John 
Cabot discovered North America for Eng- 
land in 1497. It shows that an Italian ex- 
plored the present North Carolina coast for 
France in 1524. And it shows the vigorous 
efforts of the English under the direction of 
Sir Walter Raleigh to establish a colony in 
the New World, at Roanoke Island—where we 
now stand. 

The Colony was lost, Its fate is intriguing, 
and historians have been interested for more 
than 370 years in finding the answer to the 
disappearance of the sturdy, well-balanced 
and well-provisioned group of colonists, 
They brought families and produced English 
children. They had brought Christianity. 
They had established law and order in the 
wilderness. They had taken the first steps 
to move the Western World into the modern 
era. 

In this great drama—Paul Green suggests 
an answer to the fate of the first brave 
groups to begin the history that becomes the 
cornerstone to English, then Anglo-Ameri- 
can and then American heritage. His story 
of the lost colony is self-sufficient. 

But I want to say in conclusion that as 
we look backward we must look forward. 
“The past is prologue.” 

There was a cold war then—between Eng- 
land and Spain. There was no declared war— 
but the Spanish Armada sailed against Eng- 
land—and was defeated. From that date 
English seapower was supreme all over the 
world—upholding the freedom of the seas 
for all nations who would use them for 
peaceful purposes. From those perilous 
times to the present perilous times man’s 
indomitable spirit has pushed the frontiers 
of civilization and knowledge incredibly far. 

Think of this analogy and feel a surge of 
hope for the future that lies ahead. Our 
faith in God and country may be summed 
up in the final beautiful lines of this great 

nt: 

“Let the wilderness drive us forth as wan- 
derers across the earth, scatter our broken 
bones upon these sands * * * it shall not 
kill the purpose that brought us here. 
The = still lives. It lives * * and shall 
not die.” 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the September 1, 1961, 
issue of Time magazine: 

How THE CUBAN INVASION FAILED 

Last April's U.S.-backed invasion of Cuba's 
Bay of Pigs will be long remembered and 
angrily debated. In the September issue of 
Fortune, the magazine’s Washington Cor- 
respondent Charles J. V. Murphy tells in 
behind-the-scenes detail the incredible story 
of how that invasion failed. Excerpts: 

The idea for the invasion had taken root 
during the early summer of 1960. By then, 
thousands of defectors from Castro's Cuba 
were in the United States. Many of them 
were soldiers. The job of and 
training them was given to the Central In- 
telligence Agency. It became the specific 
responsibility of one of the CIA's top dep- 
uties, Richard M. Bissell, a former economist 
who is also a highly practical executive. 

During the summer and fall of 1960, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower from time to time per- 
sonally reviewed the scheme. In late 
November, the last time it came up for his 
comprehensive review, an operational plan 
had not yet crystallized. 
granted that a landing in force could not 
possibly be brought off unless the expedi- 
tion was shepherded to the beach by the 
US. Navy (either openly or in disguise) and 
covered by airpower in whatever amount 
might be necessary. Eisenhower, the com- 
mander of Normandy, understood this well 
enough. 

After his election, Kennedy had been 
briefed fairly frequently on the Cuban situa- 
tion. He discussed Cuba at length in both 
his preinaugural talks with Eisenhower. On 
taking office, Kennedy decided that he had 
to have from the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
technical opinion of the feasibility of the 
project. : 

HOW IT WAS PLANNED 


The plan still assumed that U.S. military 
help would be on call during the landing. 
Castro’s air force consisted of not quite 
two-score planes—a dozen or so obsolete 
B-26's, plus about the same number of 
obsolete British Sea Furies. But in addi- 
tion, there were seven or eight T-33 jet train- 
ers, the remnants of an earlier U.S. transac- 
tion with the Batista government, so the 
force was not the pushover it appeared at 
first glance. Armed with rockets, these jets 
would be more than a match in a battle for 
the exiles’ B-26's. 

It stood to reason that, considering how 
small the landing party was, the success 
of the operation would hinge on the B-26’s 
controlling the air over the beachhead. 
And the margins that the planners accepted 
were narrow to begin with. The B-26's 
were to operate from a staging base in a 
Central American country more than 500 
miles from Cuba. The round trip would 
take better than 6 hours, and that would 
leave the planes with fuel for only 45 min- 
utes of action over Cuba. In contrast, 
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Castro's air force could be over the beach- 
head and the invaders’ ships in a matter of 
minutes. Hence the absolute necessity of 
knocking out Castro's air power, or at least 
reducing it to impotence, by the time the 
ground battle was joined. 

This, in general terms, was the plan the 
Chiefs reviewed for Kennedy. They judged 
the tactical elements sound, and indeed they 
accorded the operation a high probability of 
success. But some of Kennedy's closest ad- 
visers were assailed by sinking second 
thoughts. What bothered them was the im- 
morality of masked aggression. They re- 
coiled from having the U.S. employ subter- 
fuge in striking down even as dangerous an 
adversary as Castro, and they were unani- 
mously opposed to having the United States 
do the job in the open. 

THE CHANGES 


The immorality of the intervention 
found its most eloquent voice before the 
President during a meeting in the State De- 
partment on April 4, only 13 days before 
the date set for the invasion. The occasion 
was Bissell’s final review of the operation, 
and practically everybody connected with 
high strategy was on hand—Secretary of 
State Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Chairman Lemnitzer, CIA Chief Allen 
Dulles, as well as McGeorge Bundy, Paul 
Nitze, then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, Thomas Mann and 
three Kennedy specialists in Latin American 
matters—Adolf Berle, Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr., and Richard Goodwin. There 
was also one outsider, Senator WILLIAM 
FuLBRIGHT, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, whose support 
Kennedy wanted. After Bissell had com- 

- pleted his briefing and Dulles had summed 
up risks and prospects, FULBRIGHT denounced 
the proposition out of hand: it was the 
wrong thing for the United States to get 
involved in. 

Rusk said he was for it, in answer to the 
President's direct question, but as would 
presently be manifest, he privately had no 
heart for it. Two other men among the 
President's senior foreign policy advisers, not 
present at the meeting, shared FULBRIGHT'S 
feelings: Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles and Adlai Stevenson. In deference 
to these views, Kennedy made two separate 
rulings which were to contribute to the fatal 
dismemberment of the whole plan. First, 
U.S. alrpower would not be on call at any 
time. Second, the B-26's flown by our Cu- 
bans could be used in only two strikes be- 
fore the invasion—first on D minus 2 days 
and again on the morning of the landing, 

Dawn of April 15, by the timetable, the B- 
26's, having flown undetected through the 
night from their Central American staging 
base, appeared over Cuba and bombed the 
three fields on which Castro’s ready air was 
deployed. The attack was, on the whole, 
highly successful. Half of Castro's B-26's 
and Sea Furies and four of his T-33 jets 
were blown up or damaged. 

REQUEST FOR “BOXER” 

Sunday evening, only some 8 hours 
after Kennedy had given the final go-ahead, 
the expedition in the first dark was creep- 
ing toward the Cuban shore. In Bissell's 
office, there was @ call on the White House 
line. It was Bundy, being even crisper than 
usual: The B-26’s were to stand down, there 
was to be no air strike in the morning, this 
was a Presidential order. Rusk was now act- 
ing for the President in the situation. Bis- 
sell was stunned. He and CIA Deputy Direc- 
tor General Charles Cabell, an experienced 
airman, went together to the State Depart- 
ment to urge Rusk to reconsider. Cabell was 
greatly worried about the vulnerability to air 
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attack of the ships and then of the troops 
on the beach. Rusk was not impressed. The 
ships, he suggested, could unload and retire 
to the open sea before daylight; as for the 
troops ashore being unduly inconvenienced 
by Castro’s air, it had been his experience 
as a colonel in the Burma theater that air 
attack could be more of a nuisance than a 
danger. One fact he made absolutely clear: 
military considerations had overruled the po- 
litical when the D-minus-two strike had been 
laid on; now political considerations were 
taking over. 

Past midnight Bissell and Cabell restudied 
the battle plan while signals of consterna- 
tion welled up from their men far to the 
south. At 4 o'clock, less than an hour be- 
fore first light on the Cuban shore, Cabell 
went back to Rusk with another proposal. 
It was manifestly impossible for the Cuban 
brigade's small force of B-26's (only 16 were 
operational) to provide effective air cover 
for the ships from their distant base. Cabell 
now asked whether, if the ships were to pull 
back to international water, the U.S.S. Borer, 
a carrier on station about 50 miles from the 
Bay of Pigs, could be instructed to provide 
cover. Rusk said no. The President was 
awakened, Cabell registered his concern. 
The answer still was no. 

THE END 


The invasion force had little chance, They 
were without the ranging firepower which 
the B-26'’s with their bombs and machine 
guns had been expected to apply against Cas- 
tro's tanks and artillery. Castro's forces 
came up fast. He still had four jets left, 
and they were armed with powerful rockets. 
He used them well, Before the morning was 
done he had sunk two transports and driven 
off two others. 


Now Kennedy and his strategists became 
alarmed. About noon on Monday, Bissell 
was told that the B-26's could attack Cas- 
tro's airflelds at will. But the orders came 
too late. Most of the pilots had been in the 
air for upward of 18 hours in an unavailing 
effort to keep Castro’s planes off the troops 
and the remaining ship. That night a small 
force was scratched together. It was over 
Cuba at dawn, only to find the fields hidden 
by low, impenetrable fog. 

Tuesday was the turning point. The men 
ashore had fought bravely and gained their 
planned objectives. They had even seized 
and bulldozed the airfield. But they were 
desperately short of ammunition and food, 
and under the pressure of Castro's superior 
firepower and number they were being 
forced back across the beach. ‘There re- 
mained one last chance to make the thing 
go. Borer was still on station. The release 
of a few of its jets simply for air cover should 
see two landing crafts with ammunition and 
rations safely to the shore. 

At a White House meeting that night, Bis- 
sell made it plain that unless U.S. air power 
was brought forward, the men on the beach 
were doomed. He asked that Borxer's planes 
be brought into the battle. Rusk still would 
not have this. Several others were also op- 
posed, including the President's personal 
staffers. Chief of Naval Operations Arleigh 
Burke vouched for the worth of Bissell’s 
Proposition. The outcome of the meeting 
was a singular compromise. Jets from Bozer 
would provide cover next morning for exactly 
1 hour, long enough for the ships to run 
into the shore and start unloading and for 
the remaining B-26's to get in a hard blow. 

Next morning, through an incredible mis- 
chance, the B-26's were over Cuba half an 
hour ahead of schedule. Borer’s jets were 
still on the flight deck. But Castro's jets 
were ready. Two of the B-26’s were shot 
down; others were hit and forced to abort. 
That was the melancholy end. 


September 7 


The House Vote on the Conference Com- 
mittee Report Containing the So-Called 
Hanford Compromise Is Scheduled for 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to the House 
schedule for next week, which includes 
consideration of the conference commit- 
tee report on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission authorization bill. It is impor- 
tant that every Member of the House 
who voted to instruct conferees to delete 
the Hanford electric power provision 
from that bill, and all other Members 
in sympathy with this position, be pres- 
ent when this legislation comes to the 
floor. 

I am certain that some of my col- 
leagues are discouraged at the long delay 
incident to the handling of this legisla- 
tion. The growing resentment at the 
way in which it has been batted about 
is quite understandable. 

After having deleted the Hanford 
powerplant provision from the Joint 
Committee bill, the House found it nec- 
essary to take the unusual step of in- 
structing its delegates following the Sen- 
ate’s reinsertion of the provision. If 
you will recall, the motion to instruct 
conferees to delete the project carried 
by 235 to 164, a majority which one 
might assume would be adequate to no- 
tify our friends in the Senate that we 
are unqualifiedly opposed to the project. 

If proponents of this measure are of 
the opinion that Hanford will become 
more palatable as this session nears to a 
close, it is my opinion that they are in for 
a big surprise. There is not going to be 
any flexibility on a matter of such im- 
portance to the national welfare. 

Actually, by dragging out final action, 
proponents may very well be building up 
greater opposition to their project. 
While the bill is collied across the 
Capitol, tension mounts in Berlin. Any- 
one who might have had a tendency to be 
apathetic about the international crisis 
heretofore is now getting his daily jolts 
from newspaper headlines. As the grav- 
ity of the situation comes into focus, ap- 
peals for junk projects that would de- 
prive the defense structure of necessary 
funds have far less chance of reaching 
sympathetic ears. The Hanford gen- 
erating station has no place in the de- 
fense program. There is absolutely no 
room for it in the national budget. 

Just to keep the record straight, I want 
to notify my colleagues that, while this 
legislative breakdown has been persist- 
ing, the case against the Hanford power- 
plant has been building up among those 
who suffer most from it. I refer to rep- 
resentatives of the coal industry and 
residents of mining communities as well 
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as regions throughout the country which 
would be placed in an unfair competitive 
Position in area development work. The 
coal industry—the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, the United Mine Workers of 
America, coal company officials, and 
Members of families who depend upon 
this industry for their livelihood—these 
groups have worked tirelessly in opposi- 
tion to the threat of subsidized heat and 
Power that would eventually take bread 
and butter from the people who help pay 
the tax bills. 


In reply to an erroneous published re- 
Port that miners in the Northwest were 
not aware that a Hanford powerplant 
would take away their jobs or remove 
whatever chances they have of getting 
back to work, Sam Nicholls, president of 
District 10, UMWA, sent a letter to Mem- 
bers of Congress, a copy of which 
follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Renton, Wash., September 1, 1961. 
Hon. Catherine May, and Other Congressmen 
and Congresswomen, and Senators: 

I read in the House CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that you, Congresswoman CATHERINE MAY, 
asked consent to have printed in the House 
Recor, an editorial from the Tri-City Her- 
ald of Pasco, Wash., on August 21, as follows: 
“Coal Industry Bites Hand That Feeds It,” 
Stating also that neither private power nor 
coal mining interests from the Northwest, 
Were in opposition to the Hanford, Wash., 
dual reactor and only the Eastern States 
Were in opposition. 

This editorial was not correct in its state- 
ment, for the officers and members of the 
United Mine Workers, District No. 10, State 
of Washington, and their international offi- 
cers, have made known their opposition to 
the Senators Henry Jackson and WARREN G. 
Macnuson, both by telegrams and letters, and 
the United Mine Workers Journal. The 
United Mine Workers of this State are op- 
posed to this dual reactor at Hanford as we 
believe the reactor is a threat to the welfare 
of the coal industry and the continuance of 
coal mining in the Pacific Northwest, and 
this project is a waste of taxpayers money. 

The Bonneville Power Authority have a 
Power surplus of nonsaleable hydroelectric 
Power, and are now losing millions of dol- 
lars a year, and they are still building hydro- 
electric dams. This surplus power could be 
firmed up and sold by using the millions of 
tons of coal that we have in this State and 
Open up the depressed mining areas and 
put the unemployed miners, railroad men, 
and truckers, to work. We fall to see any 
help for the coal industry by placing such 
high cost project in a State that has the 
cheapest power in the United States and has 
millions of tons of coal, and- hundreds of 
experienced miners unemployed. 

This reactor is a very high cost power pro- 
vided for by Government subsidies. It will 
Produce 800,000 kilowatts of power a year, 
this is equivalent of over 2 million tons of 
Coal a year, this production of coal would 
be a great help for this State. At one time 
King Coal was a major industry of this State, 
and for years it has been neceseary for the 
coal industry to fight for an existence, against 
Out of State and foreign Canadian oils and 
Natural gas. We feel that our elected Gon- 
gressmen and Congresswomen and Senators 
Should help us to build the economic condi- 
tions of this State, and help open up our coal 
mines and put the unemployed to work. We 
are also opposed to the compromised bill to 
be offered to the House, This would provide 
for 400,000 kilowatts of power for Bonne- 
vine public power system by releasing the 
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power now used by Hanford and used in 
other industries. 
Yours very truly, 
Sam NICHOLLS, 
President, District No. 10. 


Nor has the coal industry been lulled 
into believing that cutting the Hanford 
capacity in half, as proposed in the con- 
ference committee report, would lessen 
the economic danger. Stephen F. Dunn, 
president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, expressed the coal industry posi- 
tion on the compromise in the following 
letter sent to me after the conferees’ 
action last week: 

NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
September 1, 1961. 
Re Hanford compromise. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: Last 
Thursday the Senate and House conferees 
adopted a so-called compromise in connec- 
tion with consideration of the AEC author- 
ization bill (H.R. 7576) by recommending 
one 400,000 kilowatt generator at Hanford 
instead of two. This was agreed upon by 
the House conferees notwithstanding the 
specific House instructions to exclude Han- 
ford by a vote of 235 to 164 on August 8. 

The purpose of this note Is to express the 
hope that you will stand by your previous 
vote against Hanford and will not accept the 
so-called compromise which would reduce 
the project by half. Of course it is Impos- 
sible to compromise with principle and our 
view is that the proposal actually consti- 
tutes approval of an unnecessary public 
power project at Hanford on the installment 
plan basis. 

We appreciate the position you have taken 
in the successive votes against Hanford and 
hope that you will find that the compromise 
is unacceptable when the conference re- 
port is presented for House consideration. 

Sincerely, 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
STEPHEN F. Dunn, 
President. 


No, Mr. Speaker, none of us who has a 
basic interest in a free competitive econ- 
omy is going to back down on this issue. 
The strategy of bringing this $58 million 
package before us is actually ludicrous. 
A generating station at Hanford is un- 
acceptable regardless of its size. But no 
one who has had any experience with 
the operations of a bureaucracy would 
be so credulous as to believe that pro- 
ponents of Hanford would be satisfied 
to stop there. This unit is only a part 
of one of the most unnecessary and ex- 
travagant programs ever conceived by 
the Government. 

The plan is already in operation. The 
Secretary of the Interior yesterday an- 
nounced the appointment of a commu- 
nity of 26 leaders in Pacific Northwest 
economic development to work with the 
Bonneville Power Administration in con- 
nection with a 2-year study of basic re- 
sources and potential industrial growth. 
Here is what the BPA administrators had 
to say about this study: 

“Predicted expansion in basic industries 
will provide a means of estimating growth 
in production, employment, and population 
of the region, as well as future power needs 
so intelligent plans can be made to meet 
future requirements,” Luce pointed out. 

“Pooling of all available information on 
a regional basis,” Luce stated, “will supple- 
ment present information gathered by State 
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and local organizations and also make pos- 
ible an expanded and coordinated develop- 
ment efort by the individual States.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there is not a Mem- 
ber of Congress who does not admire the 
ambition and diligence of our many civic, 
business, and labor leaders who devote 
considerable time and effort toward at- 
tracting new plants and factories. We 
want the Northwest to prosper, just as 
we hope the rest of the Nation will pros- 
per. The area development program has 
created a new concept of competition 
among our States and localities. It is 
a healthy sign. It develops ingenuity 
and has even been responsible for entire 
new lines of consumer goods. It is 
bringing for general consumption many 
products that not long ago were so ex- 
pensive that only the highest income 
families could afford them. 

The State of Pennsylvania and the 
congressional district which I represent 
have invested years of time and millions 
of dollars trying to lure new industry. 
The anthracite region, while still far 
from normal, would be in much worse 
condition economically were it not for 
the foresight and devotion of residents 
who recognize the value of redevelop- 
ment programs. 

Philipsburg, Bellefonte, State College, 
Clearfield, Du Bois, Altoona—these and 
a score of other communities within my 
constituency are making every sacrifice 
to attract new industry. Electric power 
is one of our basic attractions because of 
our abundant coal reserves, and because 
the coal and electric industries have em- 
ployed research and development pro- 
grams to keep costs down. We look to 
these commodities to grow in importance 
as this age of power, which we have en- 
tered comparatively recently, moves into 
high gear—where more and more homes 
are electrically heated and electrically 
cooled, and where a multitude of electri- 
cally controlled devices will increase our 
standard of living. 

We cannot look forward to the sub- 
stantial improvement of the economy of 
our districts if competition is going to 
come from areas which can outbargin 
us because their electric power is sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government. We 
are never going to get out of our own end 
zone if the weight of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is used to reinforce our opposi- 
tion. 

I appeal to you to run this game on a 
fair set of rules. For the protection of 
your district and mine, I urge you to be 
ready to join with us in sending the con- 
ference report—indelibly stamped un- 
satisfactory! back to committee next 
week. I shall keep you informed of the 
time schedule as closely as possible. 


Kit Clardy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, our former colleague, Kit 
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Clardy, came to Congress in January 
of 1953, but my acquaintance with him, 
though we lived in different sections of 
the State, began when I was first a can- 
didate in 1934. 

A comparative stranger, he neverthe- 
less volunteered to help. He spoke many 
times in my behalf and in behalf of the 
party. He held deep convictions and 
never failed to adhere to and support 
every move which tended to retain our 
constitutional Government. 

He was an uncompromising advocate, 
always logical, always eloquent, and, un- 
derstandable, a trait which some of us 
sometimes seem to lack. 

Serving here, he never missed an op- 
portunity to emphasize the necessity of 
retaining our form of government, fight- 
ing every move, no matter how insidious, 
to destroy us. 

His services on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities were recognized as 
outstanding. 

In his passing, our State and our coun- 
try has lost an able, vigorous, uncom- 
promising advocate of sound principle, 
clean thinking, and commonsense meth- 
ods 


Youth Fitness Program Initiated at 
Muskogee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the pilot project of President Ken- 
nedy’s physical fitness program gets un- 
derway in the public schools of Musko- 
gee, Okla. On this occasion I think that 
both the fine teachers and administra- 
tors of the Muskogee public schools and 
Bud Wilkinson as national director of 
the physical fitness program should be 
congratulated for their effort to conserve 
our Nation’s most important resource— 
our Nation’s youth. 

I think it is very appropriate that the 
Muskogee public school system, which is 
among the finest in the country, should 
be picked for this pilot program. In the 
past, Muskogee schools have been leaders 
in scholastic achievement and competi- 
tive sports. Now the Muskogee schools 
will be leaders in this other vital role of 
education—the physical advancement 
and well-being of all the students as 
well as the natural athletes. 

Coach Wilkinson personally got the 
program underway last week when he 
addressed a general faculty meeting of 
all Muskogee teachers. He emphasized 
that the success or failure of this pro- 
gram will depend largely on its success 
in Muskogee. 

I am happy to report after visiting 
Muskogee this weekend that everyone 
in the city is enthusiastic about under- 
taking this vital project. 

All students, except for the first three 
grades, will participate in the program. 
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As Coach Wilkinson outlined, there are 
four major points to the physical fitness 
operation: 

First, all pupils must have a contin- 
uous health appraisal. 

Second, the undeveloped children must 
be recognized and brought up to par. 

Third, every boy and girl must get a 
minimum of 15 minutes of vigorous exer- 
cise every day. 

And fourth, the same type tests for 
grading in academic subjects will be used 
to grade a student’s physical advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been 
written and said recently about Amer- 
ica’s arms races and space races with 
the Russians. Almost totally overlooked 
until this year is the effort we must 
maintain for individual physical fitness. 
In the final analysis, it is the American 
man and woman, and not powerful 
weapons, which must swing the balance 
of power in the continuing race for world 
leadership. 

Mr. Wilkinson ably pointed this out in 
his article in Sunday's Parade magazine. 
He said: 

There will be many stresses for us as a 
nation in the months ahead. Whether we 
turn back or surge to the top will depend 
upon our fitness and determination, It is a 
fact noted by historian Arnold Toynbee that 
19 of the 21 notable civilizations perished 
not because of conquest from without but 
from decay within. National softness could 
prove in the long run to be more deadly than 
missiles. 


As an American, as an Oklahoman, 
and as a father, I am proud of the work 
Coach Wilkinson and the Muskogee pub- 
lic schools are doing in spearheading the 
prevention of this internal decay, and in 
building a stronger people and Nation. 


Robert E. Hansen New VFW Commander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 25 of this year, Mr. Robert 
E. Hansen, of South St. Paul, Minn., 
accepted the gavel of leadership as com- 
mander in chief of the 1½-million mem- 
ber Veterans of Foreign Wars national 
organization. In so doing, Mr. Hansen, 
who is my constituent, became the first 
Minnesota man in history ever to assume 
this position. 

Mr. Hansen is eminently well qualified 
for this responsible post. Only 35 years 
of age, he has served through the chairs 
of Gallagher-Hansen Post 295, South 
St. Paul; the 2d District of Minnesota; 
the Department of Minnesota; the 12th 
District National Council, and he has 
been a member and a chairman of many 
top national committees. He was elected 
junior vice commander in chief at the 
Los Angeles national convention in 1959 
and was elevated to senior vice com- 
mander in chief at Detroit in 1960. 
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Mr. Hansen's inspiring acceptance 
speech at the national VFW convention 
in Miami Beach on August 25 is one in 
which all Americans can take heed and 
heart, Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the message of VFW Commander 
in Chief Hansen to be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is taken from 
the September issue of Gopher Oversea'r, 
the official publication of the department 
of Minnesota VFW: 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF ROBERT E, HANSEN, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


I find myself at a loss for words to express 
my gratitude. The only words that seem 
adequate at the moment are “thank you,” 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
During the coming 12 months I promise to 
give to our great organization my every wak- 
ing moment. I will do everything in my 
power to carry on the great traditions of the 
commanders in chief who have preceded me. 
Thank you again. 

Now as we embark on this new year, I 
would like to outline to you some of the ob- 
jectives that we hope to reach. First, we 
shall continue our efforts in behalf of more 
liberal veterans’ benefits with special em- 
phasis on relief for our World War I com- 
rades; second, we shall keep a watchful eye 
on the defense posture of our Nation and if 
we note any trend to slip back into the old 
rut, we shall speak out loud and clear so 
that everyone might hear; and finally, I 
propose to institute a positive, affirmative 
program of Americanism that will reach into 
every community in this Nation to 
strengthen patriotism and love of country 
among our people, to strengthen their dedi- 
cation to individual liberty and to free insti- 
tutions, 

For too long the people of this country 
have belleved that, somehow or other, our 
troubles would go away, that everything will 
turn out all right, that there will be a happy 
ending. We thought the great depression 
would go away. We thought the Nazis 
would go away. And there are many who 
seem to feel that communism will just, 
somehow, fade away. Let George do It,“ let 
the other fellow do the worrying and the 
struggling, the fighting and the dying—but 
not me—that has been the undoing of whole 
nations and civilizations. What we must 
realize is that no one is going to save us from 
Khrushchev but ourselves. 

It is this Nation, and this people, that 
must rouse itself, remembering our great 
traditions, our great heritage. It is the 
great, beloved America that must place it- 
self in the front of the battleline, In the 
place of honor, where the fire is fiercest and 
the danger sharpest. For to win the great 
struggle with the Communist world will re- 
quire a total national effort, one to which 
every citizen. must contribute. And this 
great organization of veterans who have 
served their country overseas, has a signifi- 
cant role to play in rallying our people to a 
stronger, more solid, more dynamic effort in 
the world struggle. 

No contest such as we are engaged In with 
the Communists can be won with a defensive 
team alone. We must have teams on every 
level with positive programs. These teams 
must operate in organizations, in commu- 
nities, in States, in the Nation, and inter- 
nationally. Our total aim must be more 
than merely to defend a narrowing circle of 
free peoples. If we are to survive, we must 
extend the area of freedom. We must do— 
as we did with nazism—seek complete world- 
wide victory. 

To accomplish this task I suggest a work- 
able 10-point program. It is practical. We 
can activate it. It will achieve our objec- 
tives. 
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Point No. 1. We must identify the enemy. 
Confusion among the people as to the enemy 
who have been warring against us has split 
our efforts and misdirected our policies.. Our 
actual enemies are the Communist Parties, 
These control the governments of all Com- 
munist-run nations, including the Soviet 
Union. 

Point No. 2. We must know the enemy. 
Lenin built a corps of disciplined political 
shock troops and called them Communists. 
They fashioned many unorthodox weapons. 
They use agitation, propaganda, deception, 
Political maneuver, incitement to riot, guer- 
rilla warfare, and civil war as parts of their 
total war against us. We must learn how 
these weapons are used, and the plans and 
Strategies behind them. I wish to stress 
here that we must be very, very careful not 
to confuse patriotic Americans of democ- 
racy, with Communists. 

Point No. 3. We must create effective 
countermeasures. Some people say that to 
defend ourselves against the Communists 
We must adopt the Communist weapons and 
Communist tactics. It would be a sad day 
if America in an effort to combat commu- 
nism at home, would adopt the Communist 
tactics of smearing, distortion, and char- 
acter assassination. The Veterans of For- 
eign Wars will not condone such tactics. We 
do need to develop effective measures to 
counter Communist expansion. We must 
muster our full resources, make use of our 
economic power, our educational structure, 
Our great agricultural productivity. 

Point No. 4. We must decide to win. Some 
may say that this is an obvious point. I 
Say it is the most important step we must 
take. A people which is willing to settle 
for the status quo, is bound to lose ground 
in the kind of war we find ourselyes in. 
Such an attitude means that we will wait 
for the enemy to make a move before we try 
to defend ourselves. The struggle can be 
Over before we know it has begun. This 
happened in Cuba. It could happen 
throughout all of Latin America. We must 
move from a policy of merely trying to de- 
fend the status quo to a policy of positive, 
affirmative programing. It is high time that 
we let the Communists sweat about what 
we are going to do next. 

Point No. 5. We must develop specific cam- 
Paigns. As in military warfare, a campaign 
is designed to achieve specific objectives on a 
Planned timetable. One campaign must be 
to support economic programs that will de- 
stroy the seedbed of communism. Commu- 
nist agitators, working within a hopeless and 
desperate society, can ride the crest of popu- 
lar discontent into power. Campaigns to 
counteract these destructive attacks must 
have two parts—one is to provide the best 
Possible positive leadership in the commu- 
nity, the State, and the Nation; the other is 
to know Communist techniques and tactics 
and when to move in to defeat them. Know 
the facts and act. 

Point No. 6. We must act upon the com- 
munity level. We all live in communities. 
This is the starting point. I have no fear 
that the American people would ever be so 
blind and stupid as to exchange their free 
Society for communism. 

The danger is that our society could some- 
day grow so soft and weak, so fat and listless, 
that we could not do the things that we must 
do in the world if we are to survive as a great 
Nation. 

The Communists, and other radical groups 
Who preach hate and intolerance, seek to 
sow the seeds of discord and distrust among 
us. They seek to turn group against group, 
brother against brother, to undermine con- 
fidence, to destroy love of country, to encour- 
age cynicism and contempt for democracy 
and liberty. We of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have fought for better communities, 
better opportunities, a better life for our- 
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selves and for all those whom we defended in 
battle. You can make sure this fight is won 
now, today, by giving our own communities 
active, effective positive leadership in solving 
community problems—be they unemploy- 
ment, lack of opportunity for youth, or just 
poor garbage collection service. 

Point No. 7. We must act upon the State 
level. Each of our 50 great States has its own 
government, its own free mechanisms to con- 
sider and solve statewide issues. Success in 
State politics often is a stepping stone to 
national leadership. As strong, positive 
leadership is needed in the communities, it is 
needed even more at the State level. Support 
leadership and stand for issues which will 
make your State stronger and the Liberties 
of the people in your State more secure. 

Point No. 8. We must act upon the na- 
tional level. Our national leaders are our 
spokesmen in national and in world affairs. 
As everyone who has been long in Washing- 
ton is aware, they are under great pressures 
from many sources to adopt one course of 
action or another on crucial issues. Our na- 
tional leaders in the White House, in the 
Senate, in the House of Representatives need 
expressions of popular support (and opposi- 
tion when this Is warranted). These expres- 
sions, made individually and through the 
national office of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, are essential to the smooth working of 
our free democratic government. It Is in this 
way that we can call attention to programs 
that will strengthen our Nation, and de- 
mand action when we judge that action is 
required. Be vocal when it is time to be 
vocal. Act when it is time to act so that our 
national leaders in Washington will know 
what we believe is best for the Nation. 

Point No. 9. We must act upon the inter- 
national level. Decisions we make in our 
communities and actions we take often are 
reflected in world affairs. Any program con- 
ucted from our Nation’s Capital can directly 
encourage or discourage, appease or work to 
defeat Communist aggressions. We must act 
to insure that our Nation’s actions on the 
international level will achieve the same re- 
sults of isolating and defeating the Commu- 
nist Parties which we seek in our commu- 
nities, our States, and in our Nation. 

Point No. 10. We must keep informed. Ef- 
fective action on any level, in any conflict 
can be no better than the information upon 
which action is based. 

Communist tactics change. The need for 
positive action may be greater in one area at 
one time; in another area at another time. 
Battle areas shift. We must know from 
month to month where the Communists in- 
tend to strike next, how they intend to at- 
tack, and what countermeasures will be 
most effective. A successful action begins 
with good intelligence, is carried out with 
good operations, and ends with victory. It 
will be my objective to carry this message 
throughout the United States. We will 
furnish our posts, districts, county councils, 
and departments so that they can carry on 
this fight. With your help the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars will move into the peacetime 
frontlines just as they shouldered their 
weapons In our wars of the past. 


A Moral Issue Belies Neutrals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


: Conference is a painful one. 
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Recor I include the following article by 

David Lawrence appearing in the Wash- 

ington Evening Star of Wednesday, 

September 6, 1961: 

A Morar Issue BELIES NEUTRALS: Sorr 
STAND ON BERLIN AND NucLEaR BLASTS BE- 
LIEVED LOSING THEM MUCH RESPECT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe the 25 so-called nonalined nations 
thought they were building up their prestige 
by their summit conference just held at Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, but the truth is they gave 
the world an example of why double dealing 
doesn't pay. 

This group of nations can hardly be called 
neutral, for they do take a position on is- 
sues which affect them directly, They can- 
not truly describe themselyes as nonalined 
because they have for the most part sought 
favors, financial and otherwise, from both 
sides—the East and the West. 

The 25 nations sought to give the impres- 
sion that they are not only against war but 
have become the chief exponents of all that 
is good and virtuous in international rela- 
tions. The sad fact is, however, that when 
the Soviet Union broke faith with the world 
and abandoned its pledges that it would not 
resume nuclear tests unless the West did so 
first, the voices of protest from the non- 
alined group were soft and almost inaudi- 
ble. It was indeed proof that they were 
alined with the Soviets. For they failed 
to denounce the steps taken by Moscow— 
three nuclear tests in the air—during the 
very time the nonalined nations were 
actually in conference at Belgrade. 

Former President Truman, who is by no 
means inarticulate on these matters, put it 
this way: 

“The only thing that pleases me is the 
jolt the neutralists got. They got what's 
coming to them. They ought to take sides 
with the free world if they're going to sur- 
vive. They're free now because we made 
them free. The Russians didn’t do that. 
All the satellites they (the Russians) took 
after World War II are slave states now. 
You name one that isn't," 

The conference of the nonalined was, 
however, a useful event in one respect. It 
exposed the hypocrisy of the uncommitted 
nations. They are uncommitted primarily 
because they want to derive benefits from 
both sides—the East and the West. But 
when the subsidies and donations and grants 
are added up, it will be found that these 
nations got many times more from the United 
States and its allies than from the Russians. 

The impression made here by the Belgrade 
Officials in 
Washington were shocked to note that, in the 
resolutions adopted, there was no denuncia- 
tion of the Soviets for resuming nuclear 
tests in the air. Despite all the talk by 
Nehru of India about the importance of pre- 
serving peace, he himself was restrained in 
his comments. 

The mission of President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia and President Keita of Mali, in coming 
to Washington on a special trip to persuade 
President Kennedy to negotiate with Nikita 
Khrushchev at a summit conference, is some- 
thing of an anticlimax. 

Here was a group of nations which pro- 
fess to be against war and especially against 
colonialism. Yet they fail to stand up to 
the biggest practitioner of colonialism in the 
modern world—the Soviet Union. If ever a 
moral issue has presented itself to challenge 
the peace-loving elements of the whole 
world, it is in the Berlin issu y 
in the fate of the people of the divided sec- 
tors of Germany. Despite all the pious words 
about "liquidating colonialism wherever it 
exists," not a word was spoken or written 
at the Belgrade Conference in favor of 
liberating the East German people from the 
colonial yoke imposed upon them by Moscow, 
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Also, despite all the many words denounc- 
ing nuclear tests, the action of the Soviet 
Government in resuming such tests in the 
atmosphere was glossed over. 

The conclusion is inescapable that most 
of the so-called nonalined nations are not 
idealistic but materialistic, that they will 
play the West against the East and vice versa 
in order to get funds. As between right and 
wrong, there can be no neutrality. Coun- 
tries like Sweden and Switzerland, which 
shunned the Belgrade Conference, are neu- 
tral, too, but only in the sense that they 
stay out of international disputes on the 
political front. Their newspapers, however, 
are far from neutral, and the sharpest de- 
nunclation of Premier Khrushehev's policy 
in resuming nuclear tests in the air has come 
from Swedish and Swiss newspapers. 


The nonalined may have thought they 
would gain prestige by the Belgrade Con- 
ference. In truth, they have lost the respect 
of many other governments. For most of 
the group of nonalined now are considered 
alined with the position of Moscow, though 
professing not to accept its doctrines. The 
Belgrade group seems to be willing to equate 
the evils of aggression—as evidenced in the 
Berlin issue—with the heroic efforts of the 
West to preserve peace and save the non- 
alined” nations themselves from being 
enslaved. 


Diplomats of America Live Luxuriously 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 
ing an article from the Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, Fla., of Monday, 
August 28. This article concerns the 
people overseas and shows why we get 
the name of “Ugly Americans.” Our 
State Department representatives, in 
keeping with the waste program, are 
living the life of luxury overseas and, I 
suppose, are disgusting to the very people 
they give the handouts to. 

I call this to the attention of the House, 
not that I have any hopes that the State 
Department is going to mend their ways, 
as I do not think they are patriotic 
enough to do that, but in order that peo- 
ple may know that some of us deplore 
this situation. 

The article is as follows: 

DIPLOMATS or America Live LUXURIOUSLY 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON —Simple but lavish is the 
only way to describe the luxury with which 
the American taxpayer is made to swaddle 
the diplomatic and foreign service career 
men, who compounded do gooding into in- 
ternational confusions. 

Luxury quarters and high living are the 
reward of those, who made their contribu- 
tions to delivering free nations into Iron 
Curtain slavery, selling out Nationalist 
China to communism, sparking the Korean 
war by dividing Korea at the 38th parallel, 
failing to provide access to West Berlin 
and other plaguing decisions ripe with the 
seeds of war. 

In Washington, the State Department this 
year opened its new $53 million build- 
ing, which provides bureaucrats on the low- 
er rungs of the policy ladder with offices 
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of a spacious elegance which would set many 
a so-called fat cat in business purring. 

Relaxed elegance is the description given 
three plush reception rooms, replete with 
museum quality heirlooms—art, tapestries, 
screens, porcelains, and furniture fashioned 
in the 18th and 19th century. Living on a 
scale beyond Louis XIV, the Sun King, is 
what taxpayers might call it. 

The atmosphere is one of dignity, beauty, 
and quiet charm if you listen to those who 
are living at taxpayer expense at a scale 
they cannot provide for themselves. One 
can hear the tax dollars pouring out of a 
coal chute as he walks through the offices, 
through the reception rooms, the auditorium 
with 800 red leather seats, the 500,000 vol- 
ume library, the international conference 
room, and the State dining room with a 
balcony which provides a view of the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Memorials. 

Luxurious housing and lavish living are 
the rule abroad. In India the United States 
has a pretentious Embassy on a 26-acre lot 
which cost about $234 million. In addition, 
a miniature of the costly edifice is the 
Ambassador's $300,000 residence. 

In neighboring Karachi, Pakistan, the 
United States spent $2 million on an Embassy 
only to discover that the capital is being 
moved to Rawalpindi some 700 miles away, 
which will no doubt result in taxpayers 
being tapped for another $2 million. 

In Cuba, a new Embassy, which cost $114 
million in 1953 was emptied of American 
officials by Fidel Castro. It will make a lovely 
barbershop if the Communists in battle 
fatigue suits ever go in for shaving. 

In Rio de Janeiro, the U.S. Embassy build- 
ing, a modern 12-story structure, was com- 
pleted in 1953 at a cost of $2,800,000. The 
capital was moved to Brasilia, necessitating 
drafting of new building plans. The United 
States opened the first Embassy in the new 
capital last April 5. Plans are to commute 
between the two cities. 

A new Embassy was built in Stockholm, 
Sweden, at a cost of about a million dollars. 
New Embassies in Oslo, Norway, and Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, cost as much and the new 
Embassy in London far more. 

Not only do large sums go for Embassies 
and ambassadorial residences, but the State 
Department has tried to do as well by its 
file as it does by its rank. In Bonn, there 
was a scheme for a $17-million luxury hous- 
ing project for American staffers in the 
West German capital. 

There are plans for $50,000 homes for each 
of three American military attachés in 
Sweden; a $122,000 lease for housing a 
consul general; a $200,000 residence for the 
consul general in Dakar plus $18,000 for fur- 
nishings; and a $100,000 consul general's 
residence in Madras. 

A $50,000 home plus some $16,000 in fur- 
nishings seems to be the rule for deputy 
mission chiefs and comparable foreign sery- 
ice officers. 


Never have so many had it so good. 


Sugar and Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, during the hectic summer now 
ending a number of the Members of this 
body had, working in their offices, young 
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people from various colleges throughout 
the country. These summer interns, as 
they are known, are in Washington to 
work and to learn, and from my ex- 
perience they do both quite well. I was 
fortunate this summer in having with 
me a Yale senior, a resident of New 
York’s 17th District, Kurt Koegler. Be- 
cause of my expressed interest in the 
subject, Mr. Koegler undertook a re- 
search project on the importance of 
sugar to our defense effort, the under- 
lying rationale for our country's actions 
in the sugar market. The result of this 
project is a well-researched paper de- 
serving of the attention of those in the 
Congress and the administration who 
makes our sugar policy. Because of the 
quality of this work and the importance 
of the information it contains, I am 
placing in the Record the study “Sugar 
and Defense” by Kurt Koegler, Yale 
1962: 


The full extent to which sugar and its 
by-products enter into nonfoods is difficult 
to estimate because there is no established 
procedure for collecting the necessary 
information. 

On the whole it is not surprising that 
sọ little information is available concerning 
nonfood uses of sugar because so much of 
it is sold through local brokers and jobbers 
without knowledge of its end uses. 

The inconclusive nature of the replies 
obtained by the Sugar Task Group, and the 
inadequacy of other statistical material sug- 
gests that better methods be found for as- 
sembling such data. Undoubtedly, the lack 
of solid facts is not restricted to sugar but 
extends to all agricultural products which 
have industrial uses.“ 

The information gathered In this paper 
would seem strongly to indicate that the 
sugar industry has no special claim to being 
a vital and unique contributor to defense 
production. To be sure, sugar and its by- 
products do enter into the production of 
some final products which are of value to 
the national defense. The available statis- 
tics, however, do not indicate that, in the 
production of such products (with the pos- 
sible exception of a small amount of phar- 
maceuticals), sugar and its byproducts are 
free from competitors which share the mar- 
ket and offer economically sound alternate 
methods of production. Sugar, that 18. 
shares whatever defense role it has with in- 
numerable other raw materials. During 
World War II, it is true, a situation did 
exist in which sugar played an irreplaceable 
role in the production of war necessities, but 
that time is now passed. 

In order properly to evaluate the statis- 
tics which appear in this paper it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the statement of the 
President's Task Group on Sugar which ap- 
pears on the preceding page. Full statistics 
are just not available. In order to prove 
that sugar is not a unique component of 
defense production it would be necessary to 
examine complete production and use sta- 
tistics for every product in the production 
of which sugar plays a part. This is impos- 
sible. The indication that sugar is not as 
important as has been suggested does seem 
strong enough, however, to suggest that the 
burden of proof must lie with those wh? 
claim such a special importance for sugar. 

PART I: MOLASSES AND ETHYL ALCOHOL 

Any importance that sugar has with re- 
spect to defense must largely be accounted 
for by the utilization of its byproducts- 
This situation is illustrated by the fact that 
less than six-tenths of 1 percent of the to 
refined sugar consumption in the Uni 
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States is accounted for by nonfood uses? 
Of the sugarcane byproducts molasses has 
been considered in the past the most im- 
portant, largely because of the fact that it 
served during the Second World War as an 
essential raw material in the production of 
ethyl alcohol, which in turn served (and 
still serves) as a raw material in the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber, explosives, and poi- 
son gases. In recent years the discovery of 
Synthetic processes for the production of 
ethyl aicohol and the subsequently decreas- 
ing costs of these processes have done much 
to affect the importance of molasses, and 
thus of sugar, in the economy of defense. 
The nature of molasses 

Blackstrap molasses, the principal raw 
material in the production of fermentation 
alcohol in the United States, consists of the 
residues of evaporated sugar-cane juice after 
the extraction of crystallizable sugar and 
contains from 50 to 60 percent sugars, At 
times it is profitable to use high-test mo- 
lasses in place of blackstrap, High-test mo- 
lasses is the original sugar-cane juice evapo- 
rated to a sugar concentration of 70-80 per- 
cent? 

About 45 gallons of blackstrap molasses 
are obtained for every short ton of sugar 
produced. Since the production of black- 
Strap is directly related to the amount of 
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sugar produced, there is a definite maximum 
of availability. High-test molasses produces 
a greater amount of industrial alcohol per 
unit than does blackstrap (about 30 pounds 
of blackstrap are needed to produce one gal- 
lon of alcohol as compared with 23 pounds 
of high-test), but since the use of high-test 
reduces the amount of edible sugar available 
it is by no means used exclusively.‘ 

The production of high-test molasses is 
obviously related to the sugar price and 
supply situation. All molasses not destined 
for human consumption can be shipped to 
the United States regardless of the sugar 
quota and with only an infinitesimal import 
duty of 0.012 cents a pound (or 24 cents per 
short ton) Since high-test is an alternate 
end product, it follows that when the world 
supply of sugar is insufficient and the price 
is correspondingly high, little high-test is 
produced. On the other hand, when prices 
are low or when U.S. quotas are filled greater 
amounts of high-test are produced and can 
be delivered in the United States. 

During the prewar period from 1935, high- 
test molasses production rose to new heights, 
reaching 338.7 million gallons in 1941, Dur- 
ing the early war years, production slacked 
off because of the greatly reduced supply 
of sugar on the market, In the war emer- 
gency of 1944, however, the great demand 
for ethyl alcohol stimulated the production 
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of high-test to a total of 225.5 million gal- 
lons for the year, This, of course, had a 
bearing on the already overtaxed supply of 
edible sugar.’ 

This information gives us some clarifica- 
tion of the edible sugar shortage during the 
war, the reasons for which have been 
briefly described as follows: ~ 

“The wartime shortage in the United 
States had a combination of causes. It was 
largely the result of the loss of supplies 
normally produced in the Philippine Is- 
lands and Java, the reduced production in 
Europe, particularly Russia, 3 years of small 
crops of beet sugar in the United States 
beginning in 1943, and a very short Cuban 
crop of sugarcane in 1945. In addition, the 
use of sugar to make industrial alcohol, 
which was needed in previously unheard of 
quantities largely because of the program 
for making synthetic rubber, further re- 
duced the amount of sugar produced for 
use as food.“ 


Ethyl alcohol 


Ethyl alcohol is one of the most impor- 
tant of organic chemicals. The bulk of con- 
sumption is accounted for by two uses: (1) 
as a solvent, including its use in explosives; 
(2) as a raw material for the production of 
other chemicals, which include butadiene 
and styrene which are used in turn in the 
production of synthetic rubber, 


TABLE I.— Ethyl alcohol (nonheverage) use in the United States, selected fiscal years 1937-50 
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Table I should give some idea of the im- 
Portance of ethyl alcohol in defense produc- 
tion. The figures concerning its use in the 
Production of explosives and synthetic rub- 
ber should be noted in particular. Increases 
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Source: This table from U.S. Tariff Coniniission Industriul Materials Report No. 


M-~1; 1951. 


in the use of ethyl alcohol for other purposes 
during the war period and subsequent de- 
creases after the war may be noted through- 
out the table. This, of course, indicates 
that the use of ethyl alcohol for purposes 
directly connected with defense was not 
limited to synthetic rubber and explosives. 


There is no reason to believe that a mobiliza- 
tion at this time that involved the produc- 
tion of similar war materials would not call 
for similar increases in the production of 
ethyl alcohol; that is, there is apparently no 
substitute for it available on a large scale. 
Whether a new mobilization would call for 
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the same materials as it did 20 years ago is Tam II-B.—Ethyl alcohol production, by 


another question. 
Molasses and ethyl alcohol 


In the year 1935 molasses was used in the 
production of 85.5 percent of all industrial 
alcohol. This percentage suffered a relatively 
steady drop through the years, including the 
war years, until in 1960 only about 5% per- 
cent of ethyl alcohol was made through 

involving molasses. 

Table II gives the figures for the production 
of ethyl alcohol for selected years from 1935 
to 1960. 

Taste II-A—U.S. production at industrial 


alcohol plants, by kinds of material, speci- 
fied fiscal years, 1935-50 


Ethyl alcohol 
produced 
Year and kind of material = 
Amountin |Percent 
wine gallons | of total 
1935—Synthetic materials 9, 255, 000 9.7 
5 — — ea 81, 264, 000 85.5 
9 E NS 4, 537, 000 4.8 
A E et EA 95, 076, 000. 000 100.0 
‘35.2 
75.7 
9. 1 
Toll... 117,406,000 100.0 
o43—Synithetic materials...) 0,915,000 210.0 
e EE TNS: 83, 74, 000 35.6 
Other... — 100. 978, 000 2.8 
A E 677. 000° 100.0 
1944—Synthetic materials. - ~ 59,800,000 17.9 
lass ess -| 109, 223, 000 32.6 
— peaenceos ce 165, 956, 000 40.5 


Toll 197, 804,000 100.0 
W materials 163, 981 850 as 
20, 036, 000 11.0 


180, $41, 000 | 100.0 


Taste II-B—Ethyl alcohol production, by 
kinds of materials, selected fiscal years, 
1953-60 


Ethyl alcohol 
f Quantis produced 
Year and kind of 
materiu aani in 
galions Proof Percent 
gallons | of total 
1953—Synthetic ma- a 
G 251, MI 403| 56. 23 
3 221, 049, 047 14 324.002 36.81 
34, BSS, 344 6. 06 
500, W. 808 = 100.00 
365, 574. 1260 8277 
33, 032, 424| 39, 579, 005 E. 96 
36, 569, 735 8.27 
441, 722,866) 100, 00 


418, 742, 504| 82 30 


50. 67. 4780 11.14 
33, 407, TH 6.56 
508, 823, 761| 100. 00 


kinds of materials, selected fiscal years, 
1953-60—Continued 


— — 
uantity u 
Year and kind of — 
amount in 
gallons Proof Percent 
gallons | of total 
1959—Synthetic ma- 

. ARAN meas 437,614,709) 87,50 
Molasses 42,244,943) 30. 467, 045) 7.85 
S TRSA A ie 25, 630, 350 4.65 

N | 502,712. 113| 100.00 

n ma- s= 
UE, —— — 471,199,985, Q 20 
—.—. BN, 688, OST 8.74 
Obher V WT ES 32, 302, 815) 0. 0% 
Nota — 534, 170, 847} 100.00 


| 


Table II-A adapted from Tarif Commission report 
noted above, The base for the figures differs slightly 
from that for table I hecause of the difference in strictness 
with which heverage alcohol was deducted from the 2. 

Table II- B- figures taken from Interna) Revenue 
Service reports on alcohol and tobacco for the yours 
selected for use. The base differs slightly from that of 
table I and table LI-A for the same reason noted above 

and also because the figures are reported in proof gallons 
rather than wine gallons (wine gallons take no account of 
5 proof gallons deduct impurities from the 


In 8 of the slight differences lu base the figures re- 
tain thelr significance, particularly the percentages, 
becanse none of the different bases would affect molasses 
alcohol any differently than alcohol made from other 
products. 


PART II: OTHER USES OF MOLASSES 


Molasses has a variety of other uses besides 
that of serving as a raw material in the 
production of ethyl alcohol. The following 
is a list of the most commonly noted prod- 
ucts derived from it: (1) stock feed; (2) 
molasses for human nutrition; (3) food 
yeast; (4) acetone; (5) butyl alcohol (buta- 
nol); (6) citric acid; (7) lactic acid. 

It seems obvious that the first three items 
on the list have little to do with defense 
production. Nothing will be said about 
them except to note that in 1960 75 percent 
of the total utilization of molasses was for 
stock feed. 

The last four items on the list may have 
a somewhat more direct bearing on defense 
production. They are all chemicals with a 
variety of uses. Several facts would suggest 
that molasses has a minimal defense value 
because of its use in producing these inter- 
mediate chemicals. First, in the case of 
acetone, butyl alcohol, and lactic acid is not 
now of major importance as a raw material 
in their production. Second, the very diffi- 
culty of obtaining statistics on these mate- 
rials would seem to indicate that none of 
these chemicals has been pinpointed as being 
itself particularly important to the national 
defense. 

Acetone 


Acetone is a colorless inflammable liquid 
with a variety of uses. It is used as a sol- 
vent in the production of paint, varnish, 
lacquers, cellulose acetate, plastics and fibers, 
and acetylene cylinders. These direct sol- 
vent uses are estimated to account for 33 
percent of total consumption. Thirty-one 
percent is estimated to be used in derivative 
heavy solvents such as methyl isobutyl ke- 
tone, methyl isobutyl carbinol, methyl oxide, 
hexylene glycol, diacetone alcohol, and iso- 
phorone. The third largest use is in the pro- 
duction of plastics other than cellulose. This 
use is estimated to represent 16 percent of 
total consumption. Export and miscellane- 
ous chemicals, which include chloroform, 
acetyl acetone, and acetic acid, consume the 
remaining 20 percent. 

Two final products of acetone are cordite 
and silk. 

“Fermentation plants have large capacities, 
but only produce when cheap molasses is 
available and a favorable market situation 
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for butyl alcohol exists * * *. The fermen- 
tation process for acetone has retained a 
lesser and lesser of the acetone 
market. The coproduct, butyl alcohol, has 
also been made by synthesis. Hence the 
fermentation process has steadily contracted 
and may now be considered obsolete.” * 

The foliowing figures for the years 1947 
and 1956 illustrate the declining importance 
of the fermentation process: 


Percout of 
total 


Process Pounds pro- 
duced 


1947—Fermentation__ 10.0 
Synthetic. _ 90.0 
Dll... 100. 0 

10 Fermentation 38 
Synthetic wi 2 
. 100.0 


What gives these figures added significance 
is the fact that molasses is not the only ma- 
terial available for the production of fer- 
mentation acetone. Corn and potatoes have 
at times served to push molasses out of the 
market in this small corner of the field. 

Butyl alcohol 


Butyl alcohol is a colorless liquid with a 
vinous odor which is used as a solvent and 
as a reagent for the production of a number 
of chemicals. One of the largest uses in the 
past has been in the production of lacquers 
for automobile finishes. 

As was noted above, when produced by the 
fermentation process, acetone and butyl al- 
cohol are coproducts. Consequently the de- 
cline in fermentation-produced acetone in- 
fers a decline in fermentation-produced bu- 
tyl alcohol. In the production of fermenta- 
tion-butyl alcohol, corn has in the past 
played a larger part than molasses. 

Citric acids 

The consumption of citric acid has been 

broken down as follows:“ 


Percent 


Drugs, mostly of the seltzer type, 
though including sirups, elixirs, an- 
ticoagulants, and spermicides_-__..___ 16 

Sodium salts and esters.........-__.-_ 10 

ESOP ——. . ——— 7 


Industrial uses to sequester iron in oil 
well recovery as a water conditioner 
in metal pickling baths for metal 


F A o (TTT 5 
ann e 2 
TTT 100 


The market for citric acid produced in the 
United States has been estimated to be 80 
million pounds for the year 1961” and has 
been growing considerably for the past few 
years. Almost the total supply comes from 
three main manufacturers, all of whom use 
a molasses-fermentation process. 

It would seem logical to conclude that 
sugar and its byproducts gain some unique 
importance through their role in the produc- 
tion of citric acid, important as it is in the 
production of some pharmaceuticals. How- 
ever some additional factors ought to be 
taken into consideration before making a 
final decision. First, the question arises 
about the existence of substitutes and 
competing products for citric acid in the 
production of the drugs noted above. There 
is probably no competing product for the 
selzer products, but there may be for the 
others. The second point to note is that a 
very small amount of molasses goes into the 
production of drugs through the production 
of citric acid. In 1960 only 10 percent of 
molasses utilization was accounted for by 
yeast, citric acid, and vinegar production." 
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Of the amount used for citric acid alone, 84 
Percent was for nondurg purposes, 


Lactic acid 


The chemical lactic acid of its derivatives 
has a wide variety of uses, a list of which 
follows: 

Food and beverages—lactic acid has a 
Pleasant sour taste and no odor—it is mis- 
cible with water and serves as a food pre- 
Servative; deliming of hides in the leather 
industry; textiles and laundry—used for 
finishing rayon and silk; manufacture of 
cast resins; soldering flux composition; 
aerial disinfectants; extracting cellulose from 
wood; glues and surface coatings; acid dry- 
ing oll resins; thermoplastic resins. 

At the present time virtually all lactic acid 
is made through a fermentation process. 
Most of this is made from glucose (dextrose), 
but other sugars, including lactose from 
skimmed milk, sucrose (from cane sugar) 
and maitos may be used. The materini 
chosen is, of course, governed by the avall- 
ability in a given situation, but it has been 
found advantageous to work with as pure a 
Substrate as possible. Thus although mo- 
lasses is very attractive from a price point of 
view, its complex nature does introduce 
difficulties in the later purification of the 
desired product, and is consequently not 
used to a very large extent. 

The use of lactic acid as an intermediate 
in the chemical industry has not expanded 
as quickly as once thought possible. This 
is largely due to price considerations. 

Some sources indicate that other chemi- 
Cals, and consequently other final products 
have been made from molasses, but these 
Same sources suggest that little has been 
done practically in these areas and that 
what has been done is to develop alternate 
processes for the production of what is al- 
ready being manufactured on a large scale. 

PART IIT: BAGASSE ` 


Bagasse is the fibrous portion of the sugar- 
Cane which remains after the recovery of 
sugar. 

A substantial amount of bagasse (90 per- 
cent of domestic production in 1950) Is 
used for fuel by sugar refining plants or 
nearby consumers. The remainder, which 
Can be used as a raw material in industrial 
production, may be of value either from the 
point of view of its physical properties or 
its chemical properties. 

Physically, bagasse produces fibers similar 
to fibers from cereal straws, cornstalks, and 
some farm residues, The largest use of 
bagasse, other than as fuel, is based on this 
characteristic, and includes the manufacture 
of pulp for paper, cardboard, and wood sub- 
stitutes. Bagasse from the physical point of 
view would seem to have little unique de- 
fense value. 

The most important chemical that can bé 
made from bagasse is furfural, known vari- 
ously as furfural, furol, and furfuraldehyde. 
Furfural is a colorless, flammable, volatile 
Organic compound. In World War II it 
Played an important part in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber and was strictly 
allocated. In recent years furfural has been 
used, most importantly, in the production of 
nylon. It is also used in the refining of wood 
rosins and of lubricating oils and as a com- 
Ponent of thermosetting adhesives and plas- 
tics. Other furfural products include core 
binders and castings, impregnating solutions, 
and plasticizers and herbizers, It is used as 
& solvent in the production of synthetic 
resins. 

Furfural can be obtained from a number 
of products, however oat hulls and corncobs 
are the most important, having accounted 
for 100 percent of production in the United 
States in 1950. Any inroads that bagasse 
has made on the market in the last 10 years 
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would seem to be insignificant, although no 
precise figures are available. 

It is interesting to note that furfural suf- 
fered a market collapse in the late 1950's 
when Du Pont changed from it to butadiene 
in the manufacture of adiponitrile, an inter- 
mediate in the manufacture. This helped 
keep any new producers of furfural out of 
the market. 

According to one source, progress has been 
made in utilizing the chemical properties of 
bagasse in the manufacture of plastics which 
fire already made from other raw materials. 
The role of bagasse in this area is that of a 
substitute coming into being. 

PART IV; DEXTRAN AS A PLASMA 


Plasma and plasma extenders are essential 
to defense for this reason: serious injuries 
and shock result in direct loss of blood vol- 
ume out of the body or loss of blood volume 
due to the fact that fluid may be driven from 
the veins Into the tissues of the body. Re- 
covery may depend on the restoration of nor- 
mal or near normal blood volume. Plasma 
and extenders are used as a means to this 
end. One of the differences between plasma 
extenders given intravenously and intraven- 
ous feeding is that in the former the nutrient 
value of the product is not of primary im- 
portance. What is of major importance is 
that the extender serve as a physical replace- 
ment for the lost fluid in order to keep the 
system physically in operation. 

A bibliography on plasma substitutes pub- 
lished by the U.S. Army Medical Library in 
1951" has this to say about plasma extenders: 

“It was not until the early years of World 
War IT that the so-called plasma substitutes 
again were seriourly considered as a part of 
the armamentarium in the treatment of 
shock * Un the United States the ad- 
visory and coordinating committee was the 
Committee on Blood and Blood Substitutes 
of the National Research Council. 

“Great strides were made in the collection 
and preservation of whole blood, the process- 
ing of blood into plasma, and the fractiona- 
tion of plasma and the isolation of some of 
its derivatives. Because of these advances 
and the success of the American Red Cross 
blood donor program, the extensive field use 
of the plasma volume expanders was never 
fully realized. Nevertheless, considerable ex- 
perience in the use of gelatin solutions, pec- 
tin, etc., wos accumulated. The most suit- 
able and effective of the substitutes studied 
was slightly degraded gelatin made of bone. 

In the fall of 1950 the subcommittee on 
shock of the National Research Council was 
formed primarily to study the problem of 
therapeutic use of plasma expanders in the 
treatment of traumatic shock. Over the 
past 10 years several macromolecular sub- 
stances have been developed in this coun- 
try and Europe. The foreign experience has 
been much more broad in regard to such 
substitutes as dextran, polyvinol pyrroli- 
done, and animal plasma. Dextran was de- 
veloped as a plasma expander in Sweden 
with generally good results. Likewise in 
Germany a synthetic polymer, polyvinol pyr- 
rolidone, known as Periston, had wide clin- 
ical use during the war. In addition to the 
previously mentioned plasma volume ex- 
panders, numerous other biologic and syn- 
thetic polymers are being investigated by 
the National Research Council.” 

The sugar industry has said this is an 
information sheet recently put out: 

“Dextran, a product made only from com- 
mon sugar, promises to become an impor- 
tant part of the Nation's preparations for 
defense as a result of investigations into its 
use as a blood plasma ‘extender’ * re- 
search teams have examined a number of 
substances to determine whether they are 
capable of maintaining the yolume of blood 
12 to 24 hours after shock or injury with- 
out creating undesirable side effects. Only 
three—dextran polyvinolpyrrolidone (known 
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as PVF), and bone geiatin are still being 
studied, and possibly all three will be used 
eventually.” 

No independent source was found which 
confirms the view that the field of possible 
blood extenders has been narrowed to 
three. No information was found indicat- 
ing whether bone gelatin is still the blood 
extender most favored by the National Re- 
search Council. One of the chief research- 
ers in the field, Anders Grénwald, confirms 
the fact that dextran, although entirely 
built up of glucose, it must nevertheless be 
produced from sucrose (common sugar). 

No information has been found about the 
amounts of sugar going into dextran manu- 
facture." 


PART Vi SUCROSE IN INTRAVENOUS SOLUTIONS 


In 1945 Prof. C. Jelleff Carr of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland prepared a paper for the 
Sugar Research Foundation on “Intravenous 
Sucrose Administration in Clinical Prac- 
tice.“ “ No equally comprehensive work of 
later date has been found. 

Professor Carr reported that intravenous 
sucrose solution has several advantageous 
uses. The most important of these he de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The most extensive use of sucrose solu- 
tion has been in the reduction of intracranial 
pressure. Intravenously administered su- 
crose solution lowers intracranial pressure 
without a secondary rise that results from 
the use of hypertonic dextrose solution.” 

Professor Carr reports further that there 
are certain possible complications resulting 
from the use of sucrose, but that they can be 
avoided with the employment of reasonable 
care 

His researches led him to the conclusion 
that sucrose solutions offer little of value as 
nutrients, since 88 to 98 percent of the su- 
crose injected is passed off by the body within 
a short time. 

“These findings clearly indicates that in- 
travenously administered sucrose is almost 
completely excreted by the kidneys. The 
authors concluded that sucrose injected in 
the bloodstream cannot be utilized by the 
general tissue cells.“ 

The substance of Professor Carr's report 
would seem to be that sucrose will find cer- 
tain specific applications in the intravenous 
field, but that it is not destined to share with 
glucose one of the latter's most important 
intravenous values—the feeding of the body. 


PART VI: SUGARCANE WAX, BEET PULP, REFINED 
SUGAR, AND SURVIVAL RATIONS 


Sugarcane wax is produced from the filter 
press muds of raw sugar mills. Wax finds 
usefulness in the manufacture of carbon 


year 1957, is at the rate of about 1 million 
pounds of refined sugarcane wax per year, 
although the total demand for vegetable 
waxes in the United States is about 20 mil- 
Hon pounds a year. Cost has been a factor 
inhibiting the use of sugarcane wax. 

Beet pulp, the vegetable portion of the 
sugarbeet which remains after the extrac- 
tion of sugar, was used in 1957 exclusively 
as cattlefeed, although there is a possi- 
bility that it will become a source of pec- 
tins and other compounds. 

As mentioned earlier, only 0.6 percent of 
refined sugar is used for nonfood purposes.“ 
Some or all of this amount may be ac- 
counted for by the production of dextran 
and intravenous solutions. 

In 1947 under the auspices of the Quar- 
termaster General a conference was held on 
survival and emergency rations. From the 
report ™ of this conference it may be under- 
stood that in the estimation of the exports 
sugar should play a role in the preparation 
of emergency rations, but this role should 
not be so dominant as once thought. A part 
of the report reads as follows: 
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“[We have heard] about the physiological 
aspects of survival nutrition and how our 
ideas have changed from those which pre- 
vailed during the last war, in which it was 
believed that the individual under survival 
conditions should eat only carbohydrates 
[which include the sugars] in order to pre- 
serve water. With the development of newer 
information, we know that if the individual 
under such conditions has 1,800 calories per 
day, he may eat carbohydrates, fat, and pro- 
teln, provided they are in the proper bal- 
ance, and still preserve water equally well 
or even better than if he eats carbohydrates 
only.” 

According to the survival ration require- 
ments adopted at the Food Laboratories In- 
stitute, in the rations under development 
60 to 70 percent of total calories were still 
to be provided by carbohydrates, but not 
all of this by any means from sugar. It is 
true, however, that each proposed daily ra- 
tion did contain some sugar. 


The President's Appointed Bipartisan 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products; Task Group on Su- 
gar; interim report; Jan. 8, 1957. 

? Ibid. 

U.S. Tariff Commission; Ethyl Alcohol 
(Industrial Alcohol); Industrial Materials 
Series Report No. M-1; 1951. 

This information supplied by Sugar In- 
formation, Inc., of New York. 

*This information supplied by Mr. Hans 
Hirsch of the Department of Agriculture. 

*Industrial Alcohol; miscellaneous publi- 
cation No. 695; Department of Agriculture; 
P. Burke Jacobs, author. 

Sugar During World War II; War Records 
Monograph 3; Department of Agriculture; 
Roy Ballinger, author. 

* Chemical and Engineering News, June 9, 
1958; most of the information on acetone 
and butanol was found here. 

*Chemical and Engineering News, Dec. 7, 
1959. 

Chemical Engineering, April 3, 1961. 

1 Feed and Industrial Molasses, annual 
market summary, 1960; Department of Agri- 
culture; Agricultural Marketing Service. 

* Information in this section from Indus- 
trial Chemist, June and Aug. 1959. 

33 Information in this section primarily 
from two sources: (a) The Industrial 
Utilization of Sugarcane Byproducts,” Walter 
Scott; Kent House; Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
1950; (b) Chemical and Engineering News, 
Mar. 20, 1961. 

“Plasma Substitutes; U.S. Army Medical 
Library; bibliography, compiled by Karl A. 
Baer; 1951. 

About Sugar: Its Place in Defense;” 
Sugar Information Inc.; New York. 

3 “Dextran and Its Use in Colloidal In- 
fusion Solutions”, Anders Grönwall; Aca- 
demic Press Publishers, Inc.; New York; 1945. 

"Intravenous Sucrose Administration in 
Clinical Practice”; C. Jelleff Carr; Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, Inc.; New York; 1945. 

“Information in this section up to this 
point from the Task Group on Sugar Report. 

w Conference on Survival and Emergency 
Rations; Research and Development Branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster General; Quar- 
termaster Food Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces; Chicago, III. 


Dangerous Trends of Our Times 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply indebted to the people of my dis- 
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trict and my State, who have been 
mighty good to me through the years. 
First elected to public office when I was 
21 years old, I am now completing my 
20th year in the Congress. I have 
served longer in Congress than any Mis- 
sissippi Member, including our Senators, 
other than my colleague, Hon. BILL 
COLMER. 

Mr. Speaker, most of my service here 
has been on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, where each year, as a part of our 
duty on the overall Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we review in detail defense and 
military construction operations. Each 
year we have heard the testimony of the 
Secretary of Defense and other top mili- 
tary witnesses, including the Director of 
Central Intelligence. 

In this position I have tried to be con- 
structive. I have sponsored investiga- 
tions of procurement practices and 
policies, bringing about changes which 
have saved many billions of dollars. We 
have forced the use of many existing 
bases instead of building new ones, and 
so forth. 

Despite our best efforts the needless 
waste is appalling. All too frequently 
expenditures are made which are not 
really for defense; in fact, they weaken 
real defense. See pages 8605-8612, 8950, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 3, 1960. 

FOREIGN AID 


We are underwriting the incumbent 
government in countries all over this 
world, willy-nilly. Human nature is the 
same the world over. As soon as the 
incumbent government fails and they 
stop receiving our aid, they are against 
us. 

As to the South American countries. 
We know their history. Just as soon as 
American business grows up there, fully 
guaranteed against loss, under this bill, 
it is an open invitation for revolution 
and for some unfriendly dictator to take 
over—and like Cuba; I suppose we will 
sit and take it. 

The only question is how soon will 
it happen. 

Oh, I have heard my friends here make 
speeches that we ought to do something 
about Cuba. I am not going to give 
away any of the secrets I hear as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Defense Appro- 
priations and in other sensitive places. 

Remember this, if you think about it, 
you will be bound to conclude that the 
reason we have not protected ourselves 
against Cuba, right off our own coast, 
is that our commitments are spread out 
all over the world to the extent there 
would be retaliation somewhere else. We 
have made commitments in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and every other place, and in 
the process we have left ourselves vul- 
nerable on our very doorstep. Russia is 
in Cuba, military construction is going 
on today in Cuba. Ships from Russia 
are coming into Cuban ports. Russian 
planes are in Cuba. Are they building 
missile pads? Every indication is that 
they are, and we sit by, afraid that if 
we protect the threat against us on our 
own doorstep, we will be hit on a hun- 
dred farflung fronts. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

If there is any group of nations which 
looks to some strong man at home and 
respects strength abroad, it is the Cen- 
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tral and South American countries. To 
them, with our rush offer of $600 mil- 
lion after Castro's actions in Cuba, now 
skyrocketed in one speech to $20 billion, 
we must appear scared to death. Cer- 
tainly, they cannot believe this is the 
same nation which announced the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and made it stick. 
WE PAY PROFITS, PAY TRIBUTE, 
ENEMIES 

We have insisted on granting funds to 
other countries for buying new material, 
when many times those nations had 
usable supplies on hand. By granting 
such governments dollars for new pur- 
chases the ruling powers in some of 
these countries get a cut, a rakeoff, a 
handout, and American interests make 
a profit. In the process we are inflam- 
ing many people against us and defeat- 
ing the very purpose we seek. 

Look at what happened in Korea, in 
Laos, in Vietnam. We see what hap- 
pened in Japan, and in Cuba. We have 
granted more than $2 billion to Yugo- 
slavia. For what? 

Today we aid Poland, let U.S. industry 
trade with Cuba and Russia, assist 
Egypt. However good our intentions, in 
the eyes of the world we are, in effect, 
paying tribute. Paying blackmail has 
never worked, throughout history. It 
will never work. 

It is difficult to get Americans to look 
at this program objectively. Too many 
Americans are reaping profits. Ameri- 
can and foreign companies have been 
organized and have gotten rich doing 
this business for us, frequently without 
any real investment on their part. We 
have made competitors out of customers, 
competitors whose output is now doing 
real damage to American agriculture and 
industry and to American workers, thus 
weakening our overall economy on which 
our safety depends. 

WE MUST REVERSE OUR COURSE 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat, through for- 
eign aid we have gotten ourselves deeply 
and dangerously involved in the internal 
affairs of every nation which accepts our 
aid—and we have spent $100 billion do- 
ingit. Because of it we have been afraid 
to protect ourselves against Cuba, just 
off our shores. We must change our 
course, show our courage and determi- 
nation, and demonstrate to the world 
that we will not continue to pay tribute 
or attempt to buy friendship. We must 
regain our ability to defend ourselves 
from the dangers close by—as it is 
through foreign aid we show our weak- 
ness, and invite disaster. 

WE MUET DEVELOP OUR OWN COUNTRY 


Recognizing that the greater our debt, 
the more our problems, and the more 
imperative it is that we protect our 
country, I have used my position as 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Agriculture to provide for 
the protection of our watersheds, our 
streams, our land, and the natural re- 
sources of our Nation, on the basis that 
we must at least protect our natural 
resources, on which everything else de- 
pends. 

In the field of domestic public works. 
I made the motion which resulted in 
overriding President Eisenhower's veto 
of the domestic public works appropria- 
tion, thereby protecting the program for 
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the development of our rivers and har- 
bors for flood control. Pages 18597 and 
18603-18604, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 8, 1959. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I mention the 
length of my service and the experience 
I have had that you may know my be- 
lief that we are losing too many beliefs 
upon which our Government was found- 
ed, both as individuals and as a Nation, 
beliefs which have carried our Nation 
through the many trials that have beset 
us in the past, is based on long service 
and experience with many subjects. 

We appear to be on the road where 
to spend more dollars, with everyone 
trying to get his share, seems to be the 
Order of the day. These are matters 
Which I have discussed in great detail 
before the Congress, in dealing with spe- 
cific programs. If the Nation is to 
Stand—if we believe history—we must 
reverse our course. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to quote from a speech which I made 
on the occasion of Jefferson Davis’ birth- 
day, in which I pointed out—in what 
I trust was a temperate, moderate, and 
judicious manner—what the use of 
armed power to force conformity in 1861 
has led us to in 1961. ‘Truly, there is 
Such a dangerous similarity between 
Conditions existing in the United States 
in 1861 and today as to be appalling. 

I hope these thoughts and views may 
have the prayerful study of my col- 
leagues from all sections, 

I quote: 

Jefferson Davis was born June 3, 1808, 
a man destined to lead a lost cause 
With courage and honor. Long before the 
Outbreak of the Civil War, however, Jeff 
Davis had served his country well as a U.S. 
Representative, as Senator, and as Secretary 
of War. With all his ties to the Union, 
when the States of the South called him to 
Support their cause, to the right 
of local self-government, he did not hesitate. 
His service as President of the Confederacy 
during the tragic war was such as to make 
us all proud. 

Jefferson Davis possessed the highest prin- 
ciples of integrity, honor and duty. He 
faced his problems with determination and 
energy, ‘ 

THE CIVIL WAR OR THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 

One hundred years ago, in 1861, the Civil 


War, or War Between the States began. 


This centennial year is being marked by 
Caremonies, memorials, holidays, and reen- 
actments throughout the South, which, ex- 
cept for commemorating the valor of our 
forefathers, I personally belicve could well 
be used to point out how very similar our 
Situation today is to that tragic situation 
Of 100 years ago. Present conditions are so 
Similar we should pause to remember that 
heartbreaking conflict, which pitted brother 
against brother and father against son. 

As we look back upon those troubled times 
We can see that sound leaders of both sides 
deplored any effort to settle the issue by 
armed conflict. Unfortunately, the radicals 
of that day prevented a peaceful solution. 
Then, as now, they were not satisfied to 
run their own local affairs, but insisted 
that all other sections conform to their 
pattern. 

In the period leading up to the Civil War, 
any objective study of history would clearly 
Show that slavery in the South was on its 
Way out. A further study, however, will 
show that the North, which had contributed 
Greatly to importing the institution of 
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slavery into the United States for economic 
reasons, had gotten rid of its slaves by 1850, 
so those who wished could look at the matter 
in the abstract, without any fear of economic 
effect in their own area. 

However bad the institution of slavery 
was, it did provide supervision and care 
which were essential to the welfare of the 
Negroes of that day and time. With the end 
of the war these untrained and uneducated 
people were turned loose without any type 
of control, aid, or assistance. The terrible 
days of reconstruction were very similar to 
those we see in the Congo now, where all 
experienced leadership has been forced out, 
just as happened in the South. 

SEGREGATION NOT LIMITED TO THE SOUTH 

Thus, today, it is very easy for people in 
other sections of the country to agitate and 
feel that they are morally right in insist- 
ing on forcing integration in the Southern 
States and the destruction of local laws. 
Many people adopt a holier than thou atti- 
tude, taking the view that they do not have 
segregation in their own area. However, liv- 
ing here in Washington and having visited 
most of the major cities of the United States, 
it is apparent that minority groups live al- 
most entirely among themselves in all areas 
of the country. Integration is a token mat- 
ter. Through the practice of economic segre- 
gation those who wish to force integration 
on the South can live in sections where they 
do not meet the problem. Thus, again, it is 
easy for them to strike at the matter in the 
abstract. 

I am sure most of the people of the United 
States would agree with us who live in the 
South if they had the same situation and 
knew all the facts. Unfortunately, the radio 
and press often write what their readers wish 
to believe, and the full facts are not pre- 
sented to the public. 


It is impossible however for those who 
support integration to fully ignore what is 
happening in their own areas. Appearing 
this week in the Christian Science Monitor 
was the following article: 


NEGRO AND THE TEEN CRIME 


The hidden Negro problem of the North 
is seen as packing an explosive force more 
hostile to the stability and welfare of the 
Nation than the recent race eruptions in the 
South. 

SOCIAL DYNAMITE 


In practically every instance, it is the 
teenage Negro who is involved. Police forces 
have been increased and supplied with 
trained dogs, but the crime wave continues. 

And this report appeared in a Los Angeles 
paper: 

“LOS ANGELES MOB QUELLED 

“Los ANGELES, May 31.—An angry throng 
hurled rocks, bottles, cans, sticks, and base- 
ball bats at police when a riot broke out 
started when officers tried to arrest 
two youths—part of a group of youthful 
Negroes * * * soon a mob of 200 was ad- 
vancing on the officers. Of the 75 police 
Called out 5 were injured.” 

Instead of forcing integration upon the 
Southern States, truly it would be well for 
the rest of the country to learn from the 
States of the South that the way for peace 
and harmony is to provide for separate but 
equal facilities and protect each race in the 
enjoyment of its own way of life. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


We have a Supreme Court from whose 
decisions there is no appeal, which has 
taken unto itself the right to change the 
Constitution without constitutional amend- 
ment. In effect, the Court has said that 
even though, for the moment, certain other 
statutes are constitutional, it reserves the 
right to declare them unconstitutional at 
a later time, unless they are carried out as 
the Court desires, 
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In the history of the world, those govern- 
ments have stood which had something solid 
around which the tides of public opinion 
could ebb and flow. In our country it was 
the Constitution, the interpretations of 
which had become a part of it, had made 
it fixed and stable, a steadfast rock, around 
which statutes could be passed and deci- 
sions rendered. But when the Court sets 
aside all prior decisions as to what the Con- 
stitution meant, decisions on which the 
States of the South had relied, it means 
that from week to week you don’t know what 
the law is. A short time ago, we saw France 
call General de Gaulle back into power, to 
a position approaching dictatorship. Why? 
Because the French constitution was being 
subjected to the day-to-day whims of the 
legislative body, which meant that the nation 
had no stability in law. 

What does the Supreme Court's recent 
line of decisions mean? My friends, by way 
of homely illustration, the accuracy and 
soundness of the description of the land 
on which this Capitol is placed depends on 
the permanency of the marker from which 
the first survey started. The Supreme Court 
has moved the constitutional marker from 
its place. As a result everything which was 
tied to such post or marker has lost its 
meaning; and, further, the Court has re- 
served the right to keep wiggling such marker 
around to serve the whims of a majority of 
its members. 


OUR GOVERNMENT'S TACTICS 


You may well ask why the Supreme Court 
took such action. My friends, I have many 
reasons and much evidence to support the 
belief that the threat of a Russian victory 
was used to bring about the unanimous de- 
cision by the Supreme Court in the Brown 
integration case. It was probably argued 
that if we don't bring about integration with 
the colored people in the United States, we 
will lose the contest with Russia throughout 
the world; and if we don’t do this, Russia 
will eventually conquer the world. It was 
said by the press, “If Russia takes over here, 
the first thing they will do is set up a dic- 
tatorship. If Russia takes over,” 
charged, “they will do away with the right 
to trial by jury.” “Yes,” they said, “if we 
do not integrate, Russia will force on us a 
system similar to Hitler's in Germany or 
Stalin's in Russia.” 

What did they do in Germany and Russia? 
What was the source of their absolute con- 
trol of those nations? Why, they had the 
courts issue decrees, then they used troops 
and government officers to enforce the de- 
crees. 

Haven't we done that here? We have seen 
the Supreme Court, unwilling to wait for 
constitutional amendment in the regular 
process, change the Constitution by decree. 
We have seen the President send troops and 
Federal officials to enforce such decrees. We 
have seen the President recommend, and the 
Congress pass, legislation doing away with 
the right to trial by jury. Our Government, 
itself, has done much of what we feared 
Russia might do. 


We are told we have to integrate all the 
races of the United States or we can't hold 
the friendship of the people of India, China, 
Japan, Africa, and all the rest. If that be 
true, why have China and Japan been at 
daggers point throughout history? Talk 
about India—in spite of what you read, we 
know in many areas people of the same color 
cannot even touch each other. 

No, the agitation is right here at home, 
promoted perhaps by the Communist Party, 
whose purposes it serves. People are using 
the threat of Russia here in the United 
States to accomplish their personal desires 
and actually to impose the Russian system 
of required conformity upon us. My 
friends, if this were the real “McCoy,” if 
the proponents of this destruction of our 
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American way of life and the pride in our 
race were sincere, they would look at cer- 
tain nations around us and wonder why 
those countries with the same great nat- 
ural resources as we have, nevertheless, have 
such a low economic level. They would 
wonder why elections in those countries are 
often determined by violent revolutions. If 
John Marshall had held the same views as 
the present Chief Justice, and if Thomas 
Jefferson had been of the same opinion as 
our recent President, and had brought about 
integration in their day, perhaps by this 
time we would be on the same low economic 
level as some of our neighbors for whom 
Congress has provided hundreds of millions 
of dollars—without even a plan—all in 
the hope it might help our cause. 

My friends, history clearly shows an in- 
dividual must have pride or he makes no 
real progress. A family must have pride or 
it goes down the scale. So it is with coun- 
tries. So it is with race. Any race, what- 
ever it may be, which feels it must be inter- 
mixed with another acknowledges its own 
lack. Such a race will not serve itself well, 
nor that with which it wishes to intermix. 

Don't believe my statement simply be- 
cause I say it. Read history. It is replete 
with proof. In all history there is no ex- 
ception. 

Integration, where it has taken place, has 
only led to great turmoil. We all know 
that if you go into some sections of almost 
any northern city where there is a sizable 
2 population, you take your life in your 


Rape, murder and robbery are common- 
place in some areas of Washington. 


THE FREEDOM “BUSTERS” 


In recent weeks we have seen agitators 
deliberately go into areas of the South for 
the admitted purpose of violating laws of 
the States, which have never been held to 
be beyond the power of such States, but 
rather have been held to be within the power; 
and then we have seen the Federal Govern- 
ment move its force in to protect such indi- 
viduals in their avowed purpose of testing“ 
existing laws. 

What if it were the law against murder 
they wished to test, or rape or robbery? Is 
there one rule in the Federal Government 
for laws the Executive or the Judiciary likes 
and another for the laws they don't like? 

These so-called “freedom riders,” who 
might better be called “freedom busters” 
could do what they wish in their own areas. 
They are out really to “bust” the laws which 
others have found best for themselves. Here 
we find them, with the support of Federal 
Officers, attempting to force their views on 
people, black and white, who have different 
views and, therefore, different rules and laws 
for getting along peaceably and with mutual 
respect—and they do it on the basis of 
fighting intolerance. Could anything be 
more intolerant than to push their views on 
others? 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are those who 
say if integration were forced into public 
places, the present controversy would end. 
Of course, it would not. Each step leads to 
the next one. Don't the people know that 
if every family were integrated, if every fam- 
ily were amalgamated, then there would be 
still a distinction based upon shades of col- 
or, upon purity of race? If you want proof, 
merely look at those countries where the 
white and black races have amalgamated. 

My friends, power breeds desire for power. 
No dictator eyer stopped short of taking it 
all. This concentration of supreme power in 
our Supreme Court, backed up by the Execu- 
tive, will not stop with school and public 
facility integration, nor with race. Once 
seized this power will be used to control in- 
dustry, to control agriculture, yes, and even- 
tually even labor. 
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In Russia everyone is supposed to own 
everything. However, for all practical pur- 
poses everything may as well belong to the 
Communist leaders, who control according 
to their own desires. In our country, if the 
present trend continues, it won’t simply be 
the Chief Justice, the President, or even the 
Attorney General who issues orders, It will 
be every little Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
speaks in the big chief's name. So it has 
been in history and so it will continue to 
be, for the basic traits of human nature do 
not change. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY SHOWS 
WEAKNESS 


I was at the opening session of the United 
Nations last fall. I saw Khrushchev as he 
virtually ran the length of the floor to em- 
brace Castro, though they had been together 
all morning. Yes, and I saw the representa- 
tives of African nations, such as the African 
Congo, each with a vote, though many of 
them represented virtually only a small 
tribe, recognized and seated there at our 
instance, another group for whose vote we 
must bid, not once and for all but on every 
issue as it arises. 

Today, a hundred years after the Civil War, 
the United States moved into the local affairs 
of almost every country which would let us. 
We have granted funds and goods to foreign 
governments, which in turn sold such goods 
to their own people for what the traffic would 
bear. We extend this foreign aid primarily 
on the promise, but many times merely in 
the hope, that incumbent governments 
would support our wishes, Through this 
means we have made a few persons rich here 
and abroad. In many of these nations we 
have forced them to take on our ways, to the 
point many countries are virtually defense- 
less, both from revolution within or from 
enemy attack from without. 

In many of these nations we have lined 
ourselves up with the 3 or 4 percent which 
have almost all the wealth, and left ripe for 
the picking by Russia the other 96 or 97 
percent. Not only does our Government 
seem unwilling to permit the people of any 
State of the United States to run their local 
affairs as suits them, but it has spent more 
than $60 billion in foreign countries, largely 
in an effort to keep “our crowd” in, whether 
the people of the area want that particular 
“crowd” or not. We have made competitors 
of customers and now wonder why our gold 
reserves are depleted and our cash markets 
reduced. 

In view of our foreign entanglements, I 
flinch each year when Washington's farewell 
address, warning of the dangers of foreign 
entanglements, is read in the House of 
Representatives. I feel it is almost sacrilege. 

My friends, my speech here today fs not 
meant to be an attack upon any individual 
nor upon any political party. Both parties 
and many leaders have contributed to our 
situation, including some in our own South- 
land. 

We wish for our President the greatest 
success, not only on his present trip but 
throughout his tenure of office, for as he 
goes so goes the country. We are all in this 
boat. We had hoped, however, for a re- 
assessment of all these matters which I have 
mentioned to you and, therefore, have been 
disappointed to see the request for more 
forced integration, not less, for more for- 
eign aid, not less. 

COURAGE IS REQUIRED TODAY 

We do well to honor that great American, 
Jefferson Davis; we do well to remember the 
character and courage shown by him and 
the hundreds of thousands who stood by him 
100 years ago today. I pray we may have the 
same courage today, not merely to save the 
South, but the Nation. 


THE SAME 


September 7 


In this centennial year of the beginning 
of the Civil War, the American people would 
do well to review and the great 
similarity between conditions which pre- 
vailed on June 3, 1861, and those which pre- 
vail today, June 3, 1961. They are so similar 
as to be frightening. Sometimes we, too, 
wish we could resolve the issue in some 
simple, clear-cut way. Such a course is not 
possible. Any solution will require helpful 
understanding on the part of many people. 
We must do our part. 

Not since the Civil War have our people 
faced a more trying time. Our problems to- 
day call for the best within us. The attack 
on the Constitution and on our way of life 
is insidious. It comes under the guise of 
government. It is offered with an appeal 
to the natural tendency of Americans to be 
law abiding. It appeals to religion, is pre- 
sented in the name of world peace, but 
creates strife, dissension, and disturbance. 
It is said to be n to protect the 
rights of individuals, but is itself based on 
usurpation of power. We are told it is neces- 
sary in order to maintain our form of gov- 
ernment; yet its starting point is the de- 
struction by judicial decree of the rights of 
the States, of the Congress, and of the peo- 
ple. Yes, it begins with destruction of the 
Constitution itself. It can only lead to com- 
plete ruin. 

History books are written one way for 
use in the Southern States, another way 
for the other States. However, one fact is 
inescapable. Might, for all practical pur- 
poses, has the same effect as if it were right. 

It has taken us a hundred years to see 
just how far such a situation can go—today 
it is the Supreme Court and the executive 
department which apply the force. Once 
again we see what might can do. 

WE MUST CHANGE OUR COURSE 


I sincerely hope that our Supreme Court. 
our President, and those who would control 
our newspapers, our radio and our tele- 
vision, will recognize, before it is too late, 
what the present course leads to. It was 
not merely the South which lost the Civil 
War, it was the Nation. It has taken a 
hundred years for us to fully see that might, 
when taken to be right, can destroy a nation. 

We must review our domestic and foreign 
policy and reverse our course, We must 
realize that any nation such as ours must 
permit local difference, reflected in local 
self-government. 

We must realize that the people of other 
nations are not going to give up their right 
to change their government as they sce fit. 
We must realize that friendship purchased 
with cash will fail when the cash is gone— 
not only that, but we must realize that in 
most countries those now out of control 
will, in the course of events, get into con- 
trol; and then, the United States will be 
the subject of the greatest hatred. Thus 
it is that we are in such a precarious situa- 
tion throughout much of the world. 

In conclusion, may I say, we must permit 
local self-government in our own Nation to 
reflect local views and meet local needs. We 
must return to a foreign policy which per- 
mits the peoples of other nations to run 
their own affairs. If we don't approve such 
a course in foreign fields, the peoples of 
foreign countries are going to do it anyway. 
and we will continue to be the loser. 

If we do not return to such a commonsense 
course in our own Nation, dictatorship will 
be followed by dictatorship, and all we hold 
dear will be gone, for no dictator can force 
the American people into a common denomi- 
nator, Russian style, each of an exact shade 
of brown, each conforming to the dictates 
of an allpowerful Federal Government. Our 
people are too independent for that. We 
must allow for differences. If not, differences 
will destroy us. 
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Why Should Federal Funds Be Used To 
Help Make Possible the Building of 
$325-a-Month Luxury Apartments in 
Federally Assisted Urban Renewal 
Projects Which Have as Their Purpose 
the Rehousing of Slum Dwellers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, why 
Should Federal funds be used to provide 
$325-a-month luxury apartments in fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal projects 
which have as their purpose the rehous- 
ing of slum dwellers? 

The Washington (D.C.) Post reports 
today, September 7, that the contest- 
winning design for residential develop- 
ment of an 8.4-acre urban renewal site 
in southwest Washington will provide 
rental apartments from $120 to $325 
a month. 

The Congress has provided nearly 
$70 million for the southwest urban 
renewal project, and has further sweet- 
ened the project with a number of Fed- 
€ral office buildings, without which the 
Project would not even have been started. 

I am indeed touched by the concern 
of this administration for the poor and 
the underprivileged, but how can a slum 
dweller afford a $325-a-month apart- 
Ment even under the Democrats? 

I am, of course, interested to know 
that the President and his administra- 
tion is moving so decisively to rid the 
Nation's Capital of noisome slums and 
to build in their place $325-a-month 
luxury apartments to rehouse the slum 
dwellers who lived in those slums. 

Of course, if it should turn out that 
the slum dwellers who formerly lived in 
the southwest urban renewal project 
area have simply moved to new slum 
areas in other parts of the city in these 
New Frontier days then the poor down- 
trodden taxpayer should not be con- 
demned if he were to feel as bilked as 
the slum dweller. l 

He would be justified in objecting to 
the use of his tax money to provide 
$325-a-month luxury apartments for 
people who, if they are able to pay that 
much money in rent each month, should 
be able—even in the Nation's Capital 
to find suitable living quarters in pri- 
vately financed apartment houses. 

Several of my colleagues have joined 
Me in introducing legislation to pro- 
vide for the protection of residential 
and business realty which is not sub- 
Standard and which is held by home- 
Owners and small businessmen in urban 
renewal project areas in the District pf 
Columbia, to encourage and assist pri- 
Vate owners of commercial and resi- 
dential realty to undertake the renova- 
tion and modernization of such realty, 
thereby reducing the necessity for huge 
expenditures for publicly supported ur- 
ban renewal programs, 
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That this new, far less costly, and 
much more’ human approach to ur- 
ban renewal is not a partisan mat- 
ter is shown by the fact that I 
have been joined in its sponsor- 
ship by the brilliant, courageous, 
and distinguished gentlemen from 
New York [Mr. Mutter], Delaware 
Mr. MeDowrrr I. and Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

I invite all of my colleagues, who are 
really concerned with the mounting and 
unjustified expense of urban renewal in 
the Nation’s Capital—which has been 
estimated to cost more than $400 million 
under present and projected programs 
to help save this vast amount of Federal 
funds by introducing legislation similar 
to my House Joint Resolution 532, the 
text of which is included along with the 
text of the Washington (D.C.) Post ar- 
ticle to which I referred earlier in my re- 
marks: 

From the Washington Post, Thursday, 

Sept. 7, 1961] 
WINNING BUILDING DESIGN In SOUTHWEST 


WASHINGTON UNVEILED BY REDEVELOPMENT 
LAND AGENCY 


(By Morton Mintz) 


The contest-winning design for residential 
development of an 8.4-acre site in Southwest 
Washington was unveiled and approved by 
the Redevelopment Land Agency yesterday. 

The design was prepared by the Washing- 
ton architectural firm of Keyes, Lethbridge 
& Condon. One of 11 entries in an RLA- 
sponsored competition, it won the unani- 
mous acclaim of a panel of five famed archi- 
tectural and planning critics. 


FOUR 8-STORY TOWERS 


The design calls for construction of 384 
apartments in four 9-story towers and 86 
row houses on the Area C site bounded by 
the proposed Washington channel water- 
front park and M, N, and Fourth Streets 
SW. 

The land, which has been cleared of 
blighted bulldings, Is valued at more than 
$1.1 million. Construction will cost an esti- 
mated 88.6 million. 

The design was prepared for the Tiber 
Island Corp., the development firm which 
was formed by the W. C. & A. N. Miller De- 
velopment Co., Berens Real Estate Develop- 
ment Corp., and Frederick W. Berens, Inc. 

RLA Executive Director John R. Searles, 
Jr. said the developer could begin construc- 
tion within 4 months and complete it 13 
months later—in February 1963.. 

PRICED UP TO $32,500 


The contemplated range of rentals for the 
apartments—efficiencies and one- and two- 
bedroom units—is $120 to $325 a month. A 
decision has not been made whether the row 
houses will be sold, but the projected sales 
prices range from $22,500 to $32,500. 

The row houses, grouped in four quad- 
rants of the site, will be connected to the 
elevator buildings by covered walks and ar- 
ranged around small landscaped courts. In 
the center of the project will be a large 
paved square. Under it will be a 280-car, 
two-story garage. 

The RLA set the land price at $3.10 per 
square foot. In 1953 real estate tax rev- 
enues from the site totaled $9,800. After 
redevelopment, they will amount to $161,000. 

The architectural review panel consisted 
of Louis Justement, Washington; Jacob L. 
Crane, Annapolis; Carl Koch and Hideo 
Sasaki, both of Cambridge, Mass., and G. 
Holmes Perkins, Philadelphia. 

In its report recommending the Keyes, 
Lethbridge & Condon design, the panel said 
it “is the only one of the submissions that 
would be wholehearted accepted by a ma- 
jority of the panel. 
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“The panel was most favorably impressed 
by the relationship of the main building 
masses with the approved projects to the 
north (the Town Center commercial and 
residential development) and south (the 
Harbor Square residential project) and with 
the relationship to the waterfront.” 

Searles said that the panel's decision was 
concurred in by the RBA staff, the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, and 
the District Department of Licenses and 
Inspections. 


H.J. Res. 532 


Joint resolution to provide for the protec- 
tion of residential and business realty 
which is not substandard and which is 
held by homeowners and small business- 
men in urban renewal project areas in the 
District of Columbia, to encourage and as- 
sist private owners of commercial and resi- 
dential realty to undertake the renova- 
tion and modernization of such realty, 
thereby reducing the necessity for huge 
expenditures for publicly supported urban 
renewal programs, and for other purposes 
Whereas the President has asked the Con- 

gress to give industry tax abatements of up 

to $1,700,000,000 as an incentive to modern- 
izing plant and equipment to keep them 
competitive with rivals in Europe and Ja- 
pan; and 

Whereas American cities and their resi- 
dential and commercial areas are deterior- 
ating further and faster than factory plant 
and equipment, even though these are just 
as much a part of the economic capital of 
the Nation as are factories; and 

Whereas instead of giving tax rebates or 
otherwise providing incentives for modern- 
izing residential and commercial structures 
in slum areas, most cities increase taxes on 

property that has been improved, and a 

slumlord who buys property and lets it de- 

teriorate is benefited by being given de- 
preciation allowances while a property owner 
who maintains and improves his property is 
penalized by tax increases; and 

Whereas such publications as the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and House and Home 
and Look magazines have pointed out that 
today’s taxes make misuse of land more 
profitable than good use and that slums are 
subsidized by undertaxation while develop- 
ments are penalized by overtaxation and 


` speculators are suzsidized by public im- 


provements for private profit; and 

Whereas some Scandinavian and Carib- 
bean countries, as well as France and Italy, 
put higher taxes on land to encourage peo- 
ple to use it for productive purposes in- 
stead of speculation; and Australia and New 
Zealand lighten taxes to encourage home 
and private improvements, and have made 
land cheaper and have removed tax penalties 
for improvements; and 

Whereas the repair, improvement, renova- 
tion, and restoration of residential and com- 
mercial property by the owners of such 
property should be encouraged by all means 
and should not be penalized by higher 
taxes; and 

Whereas such publications as Life maga- 
zine have declared editorially that “The 
housing problem requires many different 
solutions; but the roles of the bulldozer, 
the big project, and the professional ‘hous- 
ers’ have long been overdone” and have 
called for tax reforms, better incentives for 
private landlords, and easier credit for re- 
habilitation; and 

Whereas studies by the American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods, the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council of New York, 
and other groups, both private and public, 
have documented the fact that rehabilita- 
tion of basically sound structures is usually 
less costly than new construction on the 
same site; and 
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Whereas such publications as the Satur- 
day Evening Post have editorially declared 
that the Teapot Dome scandal of the 1960's 
may turn out to be the urban renewal pro- 
gram, and that in “cities from coast to coast, 
areas of historic interest, pleasing architec- 
ture, and gracious living are being con- 
detuned as ‘substandard, blighted, deteri- 
orating’ or plain ‘slum’ ”; and 

Whereas destruction of many fine homes, 
as well as homes which should have been 
salvaged, has already taken place in the 
Southwest urban renewal project area in 
the District of Columbia; and a study com- 
missioned by the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities declares that urban re- 
newal in Southwest Washington has not met 
the clear purpose of the Federal urban re- 
newal that responsible civic oppo- 
sition was not honestly accommodated, that 
undue pressure was exerted by experts with 
a vast knowledge of ways and means of by- 
passing those whose interests and vision 
extended beyond the immediate project into 
which concrete could be poured, and con- 
cluded that “our shining new cities cannot 
and must not be built on the suffering of 
our less fortunate citizens"; and 

Whereas the W. m Real Estate Board 
of the District of Columbia has declared that 
more than seventeen thousand families—per- 
haps as many as eighty-five thousand per- 
sons—may be removed from their homes in 
the next five years by urban renewal and 
highway construction programs, that such 

should be moderated and appraised 
from a humanitarian aspect, and has called 
for the creation of an office in the District 
of Columbia government charged with the 
responsibility of keeping displacement ac- 
tivity in tune with availability of adequate 
shelter, and has further recommended that 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia should issue a rule requiring 
“agencies causing displacement to certify 
that adequate shelter is available to dis- 
placees prior to the time when these agen- 
cies move in with their bulldozers”; and 

Whereas $325-a-month luxury apartments 
should have no place in urban renewal pro- 
grams in the District of Columbia designed 
to rehouse slum dwellers, and individual 
homeowners and businessmen in the District 
of Columbia have successfully reclaimed, at 
no cost to the Federal Government, such 
areas as Georgetown, Foggy Bottom, Kalo- 
Tama Triangle, Lanier Heights, Mount Pleas- 
ant Village, and Capitol Hill from decay and 
obsolescence thereby saving the taxpayers 
many millions of dollars for urban renewal 
- programs which would have, otherwise, had 
to be undertaken by the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency; and 

Whereas, in spite of widespread citizen 
dissatisfaction expressed by organizations of 
citizens such as the Kalorama Citizens As- 
sociation, and the Lanier Place Protective 
Association, as well as by individuals and 
groups deeply concerned with the preserva- 
tion and restoration of commercial and resi- 
dential realty, officials have refused to change 
the Adams-Morgan urban renewal plan 
which declares that the Kalorama Triangle 
area, Crescent Place, and Lanier Place in the 
Northwest section of the District of Co- 
lumbia are “blighted”, even though they 
are generally recognized as among the finer 
residential areas of the Nation’s Capital, 
and proposes to clear Lanier Place to es- 
tablish a parking area, and on the basis 
of such haphazard planning by Officials 
charged with urban renewal functions in 
the District of Columbia the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has already approved 
an application for Federal planning ad- 
vance funds and has made a capital grant 
of more than $460,000, a glaring example of 
the inappropriate use of some of the funds 
made available for urban renewal: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of August 14, 1894 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-705), is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” after “Src. 6.", and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

„(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any increase in the value of the 
tract or lot of real property, on which the 
taxpayer's personal residence is located (or 
of the improvements thereon) which is the 
result of the repair, alteration, renovation, or 
restoration of such residence shall be dis- 
regarded in making the valuation of the 
property under subsection (a) for the fiscal 
year in which such repair, alteration, reno- 
vation, or restoration is completed and for 
the four succeeding fiscal years. As used 
in the preceding sentence, the term ‘tax- 
payer's personal residence’ means real prop- 
erty which is owned by the taxpayer or his 
spouse or both at the time of the repair, 
alteration, renovation, or restoration in- 
volved and is occupied by them or either 
of them as their personal residence at such 
time or within six months thereafter.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to re- 
pairs, alterations, renovation, and restora- 
tion completed in fiscal years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3(a) of title III of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-1557 
(a)) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(16) Expenses OF HOME REPAIR MAINTE- 
NANCE, ALTERATIONS, AND ADDITIONS.—In the 
case of an individual, the expenses paid dur- 
ing the taxable year for the repair and 
maintenance of, or alterations or additions 
to, the personal residence of the taxpayer. 
The deduction under this paragraph shall be 
allowable only to the extent of the aggre- 
gate of such expenses actually paid by the 
taxpayer, and in no case shall it exceed 
$2,000. Such deduction shall be applicable 
only to expenses which are not otherwise 
allowable as deductions in computing net 
income under section 1 of this title. As 
used in this paragraph, the term ‘personal 
residence of the taxpayer’ means real prop- 
erty which is owned by the taxpayer or his 
spouse or both at the time of the repair, 
maintennace, alterations, or additions in- 
volved and is occupied by them or either of 
them as their personal residence at such 
time or within six months thereafter.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to expenses 
paid during taxable years beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, 

Sec. 3. Section 7 of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5-706) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act— 

“(1) structures (including both residen- 
tial and commercial structures) which are 
not substandard in any project area shall be 
preserved and shall not be demolished or 
included in the acquisition and assembling 
by the Agency of the real property in such 
area; and 

“(2) the owner of any substandard struc- 
ture (residential or commercial) which can 
be rehabilitated or restored to good condi- 
tion in a project area shall be encouraged and 
assisted by the Agency to undertake and carry 
out such rehabilitation or restoration, and 
such structure shall not be demolished or in- 
cluded in the acquisition and assembling by 
the Agency of the rea! property in such area 
unless such owner, after having had a res- 
sonable time following notification by the 
Agency to complete such rehabilitation or 
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restoration, has failed to do so; and in the 
case of any such failure the Agency, after 

the structure, shall itself provide 
for such rehabilitation or restoration when- 
ever it determines that such rehabilitation 
or restoration is desirable or appropriate and 
shall dispose of the structure so rehabilitated 
or restored at such time and on such terms 
and conditions as it may determine to be in 
the public interest.” 

Sec. 4. The Act entitled “An Act providing 
for the zoning of the District of Columbia 
and the regulation of the location, height, 
bulk, and uses of buildings and other struc- 
tures and of the uses of land in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 20, 1938, as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec, 5-413 et seq.), is amended by redesignat- 
ing section 17 as section 18 and by inserting 
after section 16 the following new section: 

“Src. 17. The provisions of this Act shall 
apply to chanceries and other business-type 
buildings of foreign nations in the District 
of Columbia, so as to conform with the gen- 
eral practice among nations of requiring the 
observance (by countries with which they 
maintain diplomatic relations) of their laws 
and zoning regulations in the location of 
such buildings; and the Zoning Commission 
shall accordingly include in its regulations 
under the first section of this Act such pro- 
visions as may be necessary to insure that 
such buildings are hereafter located only in 
areas appropriately zoned for such purposes.” 


H.R. 9000: Extension of Public Laws 815 
and 874 of the 81st Congress and the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
it is most unfortunate that the member- 
ship of this House has been subjected to 
make a decision on a measure that was 
put together during the waning days of 
this session of the 87th Congress—a time 
when expediency takes precedence over 
genuine principle. I refer to H.R. 9000, 
a bill to extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 
which provide Federal funds for the con- 
struction of minimum school facilities in 
impacted areas and authorizing cost of 
maintenance and operation, including 
teachers’ salaries; and extends the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 for 
2 years. 

The haste in bringing these measures 
to the floor of the House as one package 
under suspension has resulted, I believe, 
in poor legislation with no opportunity 
for improvement at this time. 

The two programs condensed in this 
bill are vastly different, and yet, we are 
asked to submit to acceptance of the 
impacted area program if we favor the 
National Defense Education Act, for 
there is no choice under the rules of 
suspension. Proponents of the sport of 
boxing would agree this to be the best 
one-two punch ever delivered because 
the defense of extended debate and 
amendments are overruled. 

The New York Times eloquently re- 
vealed the true nature of this pro 
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when they titled it “Hypocrisy.” For, in 
analyzing the course of events regard- 
ing Federal aid to education in this Con- 
gress, how else can we describe what has 
happened in this Chamber? If there is 
such overwhelming support to assist im- 
pacted areas, then this same support 
should be given to nationally distributed 
Federal aid to schools, for there are 
Many nonimpacted areas whose schools 
are in far greater need of help. 

I have publicly announced my support 
for a general aid to education program 
and I strongly favor it. There is a great 
heed for advancing our educational pro- 
grams at all levels, which has been re- 
yeaa by many surveys that have been 
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But I object to H.R. 9000, for we sac- 
rifice those amenities which spell civil- 
ized living for local vote-getting inter- 
ests. The defeat of this bill would not 
impair the National Defense Education 
Act, which I fully support, since it does 
not expire until 1962. The impacted area 
provision of H.R. 9000 turned me against 
the bill. Federal aid to education is 
needed nationally, not only in impacted 
areas. Refusing to support those select 
areas may result in the needed support 
of a national program. Expediency can 
work both ways. 


Saluting “Uncle Sam” Wilson of Troy, 
N.Y. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the bill before us saluting 
“Uncle Sam” Wilson, of Troy, N.Y., as 
the progenitor of Amercia's national 
Symbol of “Uncle Sam,” I think the 
Members of the House will be interested 
in a broadcast which I wish to insert at 
this point. This broadcast was made by 
Al Quinn, veteran Maryland broadcaster 
over WBAL in Baltimore, in his nightly 
program Maryland Report, on the sub- 
ject of “Uncle Sam": u 

MARYLAND REPORT 


Good evening, this is Al Quinn with 
Maryland Report: So now they're trying to 
locate the grave where Uncle Sam is buried. 

And shucks. I didn't even know he was 
dead. 

And a lot of us who remember the grand 
old man with the whiskers and the stove- 
Pipe hat and red, white, and blue pants, in 
the Fourth of July parades of our youth 
just aren't going to believe he passed away. 
We know he's still alive and always will be 
ās long as the United States of America 
exists. 

And who's trying to declare Uncle Sam 
interred in the cold earth? The e 
nists? The Fascists? or some other gang 
of crackpots? 

No, sir. It's certain Members of the U.S. 
Congress. 

The Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate already has placed the grave of Uncle 
Sam in Troy, N.Y. They did that by approv- 
ing a resolution presented by Senator KEAT- 
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inc of New York, declaring that the original 
Uncle Sam was a fellow named Samuel Wil- 
son, who lived in Troy back around the Revo- 
lutionary time, and had something to do 
with supplying the Revolutionary troops. 

Now Indiana is rarin’ up on its hind legs, 
and claimin' through the voice of Repre- 
sentative Apam of that State that the real 
original Uncle Sam was a Hossier whose final 
resting place can be found somewhere out 
there among the corn and soybeans. 

And in New York City, there's a fellow 
named E. D. McMullen who has been com- 
municating with Representative Anar and 
claiming that the real, true Uncle Sam lived 
and died, not in Troy, N.Y., or out on the 
banks of the Wabash, but in New York 
City itself—an old bewhiskered codger of 
Revolutionary days named Samuel Hunt- 
ington. 

There are rumors that Texas also is getting 
ready to present a claim of possessing some- 
where in its 267,339 square miles the remains 
of the tall fellow whose initials are the same 
as those of the United States. 

And you can be sure there will be others. 
Why shouldn't Massachusetts enter the game 
with the contention that old Samuel Adams 
was the original Uncie Sam—or the inspira- 
tion for the coining of the. name. Surely, 
Sam Adams had a bigger part in the matur- 
ing of the Colonies and the birth of the Na- 
tion than did those other characters whose 
names are being bandied about. 

And there were Samuels of some prom- 
inence all over Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
and in all of the other Thirteen Colonies, in- 
cluding Maryland. Like Maryland's Samuel 
Chase, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Member of the Continental Con- 
gress and an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court in the early days of the Republic. 

Yes, there were Samuels of note all over 
the place—and many of them sporting chin 
whiskers, 

But none of these was Uncle Sam. And 
none of their graves is the grave of Uncle 
Sam. Because Uncle Sam isn't there. He is 
here. Heisn’t dead. He lives. 

He was with Patrick Henry in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses when Patrick defied the 
British sovereign. He was at the tea party 
in Boston, and he fanned the blaze that 
burned the tea ship, Peggy Stewart, in the 
harbor at Annapolis. He was in Frederick 
for the repudiation of the British Stamp Act. 

Yes Uncle Sam is a spirit who lives where 
the true spirit of America manifests itself. 
He was with Washington and his barefoot 
troops at Valley Forge. And he was at Tren- 
ton and Long Island and especially at York- 
town, and he was with the American forces 
at Fort McHenry and in all the other battles 
of the War of 1812, and maybe he whispered 
to Francis Scott Key some of the words of 
the Star Spangled Banner. 

He was with the Yankee troops at Chateau 
Thiery. And at Belleau Wood, And at the 
Bulge and all the other great battles of the 
Second World War. 

He stood on the frozen hills of Korea when 
Americans fought there for the sake of 
freedom. 

And he must have been at the elbow of 
President Kennedy a few nights ago when 
the President laid out the true American 
position in regard to the threats and chal- 
lenges of Soviet Russia, and he has been 
at the recruiting offices of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in all the sub- 
sequent days as young Americans have 
signed up to defend the American way of 
life and the freedom of humanity. 

Yes, Uncle Sam is very much alive today 
from the rockbound coast of Maine, as they 
say, to the sunny shores of California, and 
from the Canadian border to the Mexican. 
And in all the farflung outposts of the 
American fighting men who are defending 
his cause, the cause of human liberty. 
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He isn't burled in Troy, N.Y., or Manhat- 
tan, or Muncie, Ind., or Houston, or Rich- 
mond, or Baltimore because he isn't buried 
at all. He isn't dead. 

And it’s high time those fellows in the 
Congress of the United States got wise to 
themselves and to the facts of the American 
story. And if they want to go grave hunt- 
ing, let them find the graves of all the mere 
mortals who lived and died in the American 
cause. Let them even place a stone over a 
rise in the ground and say Here lies Johnny 
Appleseed,” or Here are the remains of Paul 
Bunyan,” or even of Paul's great blue or by 
the name of “Babe.” 

Let them claim for their localities of their 
States the dusty bones of Tom Swift and 
Ragged Dick, and the James brothers and 
the Merriwell brothers and all the other 
heroes of fact and fiction—of truth, exag- 
geration, and simple myth. Maybe there 
are enough of them to distribute through- 
out the 50 States and satisfy the ghoulery 
of all the tombstone huntin’ patriots in the 
Congress. 

But not Uncle Sam. 

All the resolutions or bills that Congress 
can adopt or pass will not kill Uncle Sam 
or place his grave in anybody's buryin’ 
ground. 

And it’s time for some Congressman with 
more sense than the average, say some Mary- 
land Congressman, to get up a resolution 
declarin' that Uncle Sam, the livin’ and 
ever-livin' Uncle Sam, belongs to no par- 
ticular town or State, but rather to the 
whole United States. And that the argu- 
ment over his place of burial is absurd, 
silly, stupid, and rash, because there is no 
such place, and, as long as there is a United 
States, never can be such a place. 

Because Uncle Sam has never died. 

And thank you for listening; this has 
been Al Quinn with Maryland Report. 


Berlin Is Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Manchester Free Press, 
Manchester, N.H., of August 24, 1961, 
entitled “Berlin Is Forever”: 

BERLIN Is FOREVER 


In our opinion one crucial point has been 
left out of all the talk about nuclear bombs 
and the American people, 

It is we, and not the Russians, who need 
and depend on atomic bombs. 

If it were not for the threat of our nu- 
clear arsenal the Communists could spread 
across Europe and Asia like a flood. If we 
were to tackle the Chinese and Russian 
armies in a conventional land war we would 
be overwhelmed by numbers alone. 

One weapon holds the Communists at 
bay—the nuclear bombs, Therefore, those 
who denounce the horror of hydrogen 
bombs, per se, neglect that these hideous 
weapons are our only real defense. The 
bomb is our backbone—the only real deter- 
rent to attack and world domination by the 
Communists. 

Since we depend on these bombs we must 
admit that one day we may be committed 
to use them. If we use them, the enemy 
will certainly retaliate. If we accept nuclear 
weapons as our last ditch defense, we must 
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complete the strategy and build shelters to 
protect ourselves. 

Nations who manufacture poison gas 
never neglect to provide gas masks. Like- 
wise nations who aim atomic bombs should 
not overlook the building of adequate de- 
fenses. 

We have listened to many people who sin- 
cerely believe the building of shelters against 
hydrogen bombs is futile—like ants crawl- 
ing under a bottle cap to escape an ava- 
lanche as one person put it. They consider 
an adequate defense impossible. 

Others look to an atomic war as a thing 
too hideous to contemplate. Even if the 
initial attacks could be weathered they be- 
leve it would leave the country a charred 
wasteland alive with deadly radiation, The 
United States as we know it would be gone 
and life would no longer be worth living. 

These people fail to take seriously the in- 
formation published by the Government 
which says that complete destruction is not 
inevitable and there is a way to save mil- 
lions of lives in the event of an attack, 

As long as our enemies see that we have 
no protection against atomic attack they 
can be relatively sure we will never use the 
weapons. This, plus the above mentioned 
defeatist attitudes, place us in a very weak 
position—a posture that will tempt our ene- 
mies to try us in one crisis after another. 

Still others say this Government plea for 
home shelters is just a psychological off- 
shoot of the Berlin crisis. They say this will 
pass and shelters will be forgotten. We say 
this Berlin-type test of our convictions will 
come again and again. The time has come 
when people must face up to the staggering 
fact that there probably will be a nuclear 
war. 

Perhaps the Berlin tension will simply 
come to a boil, then simmer down at a sum- 
mit meeting, and pass. But assuming the 
German hot spot cools off, we must be ready 
for others. 

How can our security in these times 
actually be assured? Can we be sure it will 
be a bluff when China—not to mention 
Cuba—has the bomb. We are going to face 
the atomic threat time and again during 
the next decade. If we fail to build shelters 
we are indirectly stripping our country of 
its greatest defense. 

We must prepare for the day when the 
red telephone on the President's desk rings. 
The cold war tension of Berlin will not pass. 
Berlin is forever. We are no longer on the 
threshold of the atomic age. We are in 
the midst of it. We must adjust to its 
brutal way of thinking, stand up to its 
threats, and dig in to survive and prevail. 


What if the Critics Are Right? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the tele- 
vision industry, as we all know, has been 
subjected to voluminous criticism of late, 
from a variety of quarters. It is, indeed, 
a great concern to all of us that this 
medium, so full of potential as a con- 
veyor of culture to men and women in 
all walks of life, should be accused of 
mediocrity. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Henry 
Schachte, executive vice president of the 
Lever Brothers Co., delivered before the 
Broadcasting Executives Club of Boston, 
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clearly recognizes this danger. Mr. 
Schachte, more than merely criticizing, 
presents a process by which the quality 
of television entertainment can be im- 
proved—by assumption of initiative and 
responsibility by broadcasters. As Mr. 
Schachte points out, increased quality 
of televised programs is an end shared 
by all parties: the viewing public clamors 
for it, sponsors are eager to meet the 
public demand, and broadcasters, quite 
obviously, follow suit. 

The full text of Mr. Schachte's re- 
marks follow: 

WHAT IF THE Critics ARE RIGHT? 


(By Henry Schachte, executive vice president, 
Lever Bros. Co., before the Broadcasting 
Executives Club, Boston, Mass., May 25, 
1961) 

It would seem rather elementary that my 

nt today, in view of the specific in- 
terests of this audience, is to discuss some 
aspect of broadcasting. 

This is difficult. I have reviewed what has 
been said about broadcasting in the last 
few weeks, and have come to a sorrowful 
conclusion. There's almost nothing left to 
say. 
Somehow I've recently gotten the impres- 
sion that a man named Newton Minow has 
become both interested and disappointed in 
what you are doing. Perhaps it has seemed 
that way to you, too. 

I get a similar feeling from reading the 
words of another newcomer to broadcasting 
—a man named LeRoy Collins. I think you 
will agree that he does seem critical. 

In addition, some educators don’t like you. 
Likewise some politicians and some self-ap- 
pointed defenders of public morality and 
taste. Ditto some advertisers, including me, 
from time to time. 

Nobody loves you broadcasters, except the 
people who live in 50 million American 
homes. 

If this is trouble, I know a few soap prod- 
ucts that would be delighted to have it. 

I don't claim that the viewer and the 
broadcaster live today in a constant state 
of bliss and ecstasy, but even Romeo and 
Juliet occasionally disagreed. 

However, before you take too much com- 
fort from the tremendous size of your view- 
ing audience, let me remind you that the 
American Revolution was fought—and 
won—even though only some 5 percent of 
the colonists were mad enough to want to 
fight, 

And today, some of television’s critics are 
pretty mad. 

Furthermore, ali the statistics about audi- 
ence viewing aren't good. In fact, there is 
at least one alarming negative trend. 

Recently, at the request of our company, 
the Nielsen people put together a study of 
evening TV viewing trends over the past 3 
years. The findings startled us. 

In those 3 years, the time-spent-viewing 
dropped each year compared with the pre- 
vious year. The drop was for the season as 
a whole—for every half-hour period from 
7:30 to 11 p.m.—and for every night of the 
week except Friday. 

And Friday represents no victory. Its 
viewing has traditionally been several points 
lower than the other nights. It simply 
stayed at its lower level while the other 
nights came down to join it. 

We sent this report to a number of net- 
work executives and asked for comments. 
We received in response some replies, some 
silence, some evasions, some sanity, and 
some accusations. 

Some said we used an inflated base for 
our study, since 1957 was the year of the 
national flu problem, thus implying that all 
we needed to restore vigorous viewing is an- 
other red-hot epidemic, 
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I personally reject the notion of germ war- 
fare as an adequate answer to television's 
problems. 

However, not all the answers were in such 
an unconstructive vein. One network presi- 
dent simply said, We've got to do better 
programing.” Hooray for him! And while 
some of the other answers tended to be de- 
fensive, I know personally that—in their 
franker moments—all networks feel the same 
way—they want to do better programing, 
and they really are trying. 

Isn't everybody saying really the same 
thing—everybody from the Minows and the 
Collinses to the Smiths and the Joneses? 

And who doesn't want better programing? 
Certainly the broadcasters, be they network 
or local, do. I can guarantee that the spon- 
sors do. That just about makes it unani- 
mous, and it pictures the interesting and 
unusual position of professionals, public, and 
critics really agreeing. 

I am not implying here that you—or I— 
agree with all the statements of all the crit- 
ics, I specifically reject the idea that televi- 
sion is downgrading America’s culture, and 
I call on, for evidence, a quote from a recent 
article in Television Age, by one of my 
favorite authors, Max Wylie, who says: 

“In the 66 years from 1895 to now, the top 
15 best sellers included three inspirational 
books, two cook-books, one book on baby 
care, and nine novels. The baby book, of 
course, is the one that you know, Dr. Spock. 
You're familiar with two of the inspirational 
books, Dale Carnegie's “How To Win Friends” 
and Charles Sheldon’s In His Steps.“ Of 
the novels God's Little Acre,” by Erskine 
Caldwell was a dirty book. “Peyton Place” 
was a dirty book. Those are two of the nine. 
The remaining seven novels among the best- 
sellers of the past 66 years were all written by 
the same man and his name is Mickey Spil- 
lane. Television critics hate to have to take 
this unhappy truth into account,” 

But you don't get better programs by mak- 
ing speeches which merely deplore and de- 
nunctate. There is a reason for the present 
state of television's programing, and until 
that is treated, there won't be any real im- 
provement. 

Nor will you broadcasters make much 
progress trying to get guidance from some 
of the very broad generalities being tossed 
your way—statements like— Theres too 
much violence.” 

Let's talk about violence. Here, again, 
quoting Max Wylie, is the digest of the plot 
of a recent TV show, translated into con- 
temporary language: 

“Joe's girl, a gun moll, suspects that he’s 
too soft for the killing he's got to undertake. 
So the next night she pours liquor Into the 
victim's bodyguards and gets them drunk, 
takes their guns, gives them to Joe and tells 
him to go in and do the killing; which he 
does. But the next night there's good reason 
to kill the gang leader's lieutenant. Joe is 
so scared that he pays a couple of local boys 
to do the job with clubs. By this time Joe 
keeps seeing the lieutenant in a hallucina- 
tion. His nerves are shot. He decides that 
if he doesn't kill everybody in his way, they'll 
kill him. But the mob turns on him, kills 
him and, just to make sure, cut# off bis 
entire head.” 

I think I detect some violence in this story 
line. Yet the show which I've just para- 
phrased got nothing but rave notices. I 
never heard a single criticism of it, although 
it was carried on a network and viewed by 
millions, In fact, 2 weeks ago, it had its 
moment of greatest acclaim, when it was 
honored with five separate Emmy awards, 
more than any other show this last year. 

That show was written by a nonmember 
of the Writer's Guild, one Will Shakespeare. 
He titled it “Macbeth.” à 

Some of the same people that scream 
against television violence read thelr chil- 
dren to sleep as Jack, of beanstalk fame, 
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Slaughters the giant, or Red Ridinghood’s 
woods man chops up a wolf. 

What people really want is not different 
Subjects. They want the same old ones, 
including violence. But what they do 
Want—what they are now demanding—is in- 
teresting, professional, exciting, talented 
presentations, done with the skill, the taste, 
the showmanship, the artistry that comes 
from talented people who are groomed, tried, 
and trained in television's very particular 
arts. 

The plain facts are that there just aren't 
enough of these tried and trained people— 
writers, directors, technicians, even per- 
formers—and at the very time when we ab- 
solutely must have them. And the broad- 
casting industry—with few exceptions, and 
most of those at the network level—is doing 
almost nothing to find and develop them. 

Practically everyone outside as well as in- 
Side the business fails to realize the un- 
believable appetite of television for program 
material, and the tremendous number of 
trained people needed If that program mate- 
rial is to measure up to our rising stand- 
ards. 

A legitimate theater may present five or six 
different programs a year. 

A motion picture theater may present 100. 

But even a small TV station may present 
This explains, I think, why old movies, like 
anes and Hardy's, don't die. They go on 


It explains it—but it doesn't excuse it. 

It explains a lot of things—but it doesn't 
fix any. 

Television needs a whole host of talented 
new program people every year, and it gets a 
handful. 

And as long as it does, there will be no 
Major improvement in programing, for all 
the pleading and threatening. Good pro- 
graming doesn't come from speechmakers, 
nor does it result from speeches. And I don't 
know any networks that aren't trying 
urgently—desperately—to really improve 
their program output. They want to do bet- 
ter. All this public urging and nagging is 
like insisting that the jockey whip the horse 

| When he's running as fast as he can. 

Unfortunately, the solution isn’t that 
easy—or that quick. 

What has caused this paucity of creative 
talent and what can be done about it? 

Today we are trying to build major league 
television talent without any minor league. 

We used to be able to borrow talent from 
& great variety of sources, most of which are, 
today, either dried up or reduced to a trickle. 
There used to be local and traveling stock 
companies producing trained actors, writers, 
directors, technicians. There used to be 


burlesque, producing Red Skeltons and Phil 
Silvers. 


There used to be vaudeville—traveling 


shows—minstrels. There used to be thou- 
Sands of grade B performers in Hollywood, 
trying to graduate to grade A. 

There used to be thousands of carefully 
Written, rehearsed, and produced radio 
shows, network and local—back in the good 
Old days when radio was something more 
than a word from the sponsor, followed by a 
Word from the deejay, followed by a wail 
from Paul Anka. 

Most of those sources which television, in 
its formative years, drew on so heavily, are 
gone, and nothing is replacing them. Noth- 
ing but old films. 

Today, television must build its own tal- 
ent, if it is ever to rise above the three R/ 
repeats, reruns, and residuals—that are pro- 
ducing more money for a few people and 
more boredom for millions than any other 
Scheme ever perpetrated on America. 

And if television is ever to start building 
this great pool of talented, trained people 
for every phase of programing, it can't ever 
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be done just by the networks. The costs are 
too high, the audiences are too large when- 
ever the network throws the program switch, 
to risk them on unproven talents. Per- 
formers in the network league must have 
seasoning in the minors. But how can they 
get it, when the minor leagues have never 
been organized? 

Most of the program—and people—devel- 
opment can and must be done by local sta- 
tions. 

In my opinion—which will not be a popu- 
lar one here today—the major failing in pro- 
gram improvement—and hence the major 
blame for its lack—rests squarely on the 
shoulders of local station management. 

With a few notable exceptions, locally 
originated programing in too many markets 
consists almost entirely of two staples—local 
news and weather—one man, or one 
woman—in front of one camera. 

This is hardly the kind of daring, hardly 
the kind of challenge or opportunity that 
will allow local stations to make much con- 
tribution to the advancement of television 
programing. 

How, then, can it be done? Am I propos- 
ing that local stations now break out in a 
rash of local shows? Certainly not. There's 
hot even enough trained talent for that. 

If they did, where would the money come 
from? Specifically, you might ask, would 
Lever Bros. sponsor in a local market a 
weekly sing-along with the West Overshoe 
Junior High School Glee Club? 

No—not likely—especially since I no longer 
have children in a junior high school. 

What I'm proposing does not have to result 
in on-the-air shows at all—in fact, it may 
not ever happen on the air—certainly not 
at first. What is needed, first, before any 
specific action is taken, is a real sense of mis- 
sion on the part of television people in every 
station in creating long-range opportuni- 
ties—and thousands of them—for minor 
league talents to practice. 

If local station managements really set 
their minds to it, there are many ways they 
could help. As examples, certainly not to 
be taken literally, maybe you do no more 
than offer a closed-circuit opportunity to 
high school or college dramatic clubs to try 
their hands at TV drama. Perhaps, after a 
competition, you might find one show worthy 
of broadcasting. And perhaps this simple 
thing might spark the flame that ignites the 
next Fred Coe, or Paddy Chayefsky. 

Maybe it’s a $100 prize for a script, even 
one that's never used—or $1,000 scholarship 
to a school that trains TV performers or 
writers or technicians. Maybe it's a con- 
tribution of equipment or money fo a college 
that offers broadcast courses. Or maybe it’s 
the guarantee of a job to at least one grad- 
uate every year—or a summer fill-in 
assignment. 

Or a hundred other ideas, perhaps seem- 
ingly remote from the solution to a complex 
national problem that we face with some 
urgency today, 

Whatever it is, if some kind of specific 
activity to help train TV talent were hap- 
pening modestly—today—every day—in 
some 500 local stations, if local manage- 
ments felt some obligation, some dedica- 
tion to help in the long-range task of swell- 
ing the roster of rookies, in a few years the 
world series would indeed be something to 
behold. 

Until there is undertaken some such 
broad attack on the development of tele- 
vision program skills, it is fatuous to believe 
that television programing will be tremen- 
dously improved, 

Some changes will take place—some, be- 
cause of mounting pressures, which may 
please critics more than the public, 

Television ultimately must rest on its pro- 
grams. That is its product. 
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Until now, its history has been a little 
like the early years of another relatively new 
product—instant coffee. It's been so con- 
venient—just the flip of a switch, and presto, 
entertainment. 

But now people are beginning to savor the 
flavor. 

And while they're still tuning us in, even 
though perhaps not as much, they're also 
importuning us. They'd like television to be 
better—and we'd better respond. 

Like almost any task we face, if we get 
enough of the right people to do the pro- 
gram job right, and train them right—right 
where we are—we can realize fully the tre- 
mendous promise of what is still a very 
exciting industry. 

The alternative is a lot more speeches like 
this one today on how television ought to 
be improved. 

And I'm sure you don't want that. 


A Foreign Aid Weakness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
Citizen Patriot, Jackson, Mich., of Sep- 
tember 3, 1961: 

A FOREIGN AID WEAKNESS 

Representative GEORGE MEADER of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District (which includes 
Jackson County) voted against the foreign 
aid bill because the Senate-House conference 
committee which put the measure in its 
final form struck out an antisecrecy pro- 
vision. 

The bill as passed, represents a sharp 
defeat for the administration in that it pro- 
vides for long-range aid programs, but with 
congressional approval over year-to-year ap- 
propriations. The administration suffered 
another setback when the House Appropria- 
tions Committee reduced the request for an 
appropriation for this year. 

Now all these things are related. Con- 
gressman MEADER very well may have put his 
finger on one of the principal reasons why 
a Congress controlled by the President's own 
party is refusing to give him everything he 
asks for. 

The item to which Mr. MEADER objects gives 
administrators of foreign aid the right to 
deny information to congressional commit- 
tees if the President backs them up. 

Investigations in the past have shown a 
great deal of waste and mismanagement in 
foreign aid programs. While spending 
abroad has done much good, a need for con- 
stant policing by the legislative branch of 
Government certainly has been demon- 
strated. 

The power to suppress information is an 
invitation to cover up mistakes when there 
is no element of national security involved. 
Congress has learned that through experi- 
ence. It has had trouble, in the past, in 
digging out facts on foreign aid and have 
found them sad when they finally are 
brought to light. 

Congress is proving itself skeptical on this 
subject. The Kennedy administration has 
much to do to win the full confidence of the 
legislative branch of Government. By over- 
reaching itself on foreign aid and insisting 
on the secrecy provision the administration 
is making trouble for itself in requests for 
future programs. 
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Miss Alice Nelson, Rural Teacher of the 
Year in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the im- 
provement and expansion of our educa- 
tional system is one of the major chal- 
lenges confronting our country. 

We recognize, of course, that with a 
fast-growing school enrollment—esti- 
mated to hit an all-time high of 49,- 
300,000 this year—we need to further 
expand classrooms and facilities to pro- 
vide ample opportunity for our youth to 
get a good education. 

By experience we have learned that 
the motivating spirit of education cen- 
ters on the teacher—capable not only of 
instructing and informing, but also in- 
spiring students. 

Recently, an outstanding voice of agri- 
culture, the Wisconsin Agriculturist—in 
cooperation with the National Education 
Association—presented its rural teacher 
of the year awards to Miss Alice Nelson 
of Douglas County, Wis., and Mrs. Ida 
Fitzpatrick of Baraga County, Mich. 

Reflecting upon their accomplish- 
ments, as well as outstanding contribu- 
tions to education, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your RURAL TEACHER OF THE YEAR 
FROM WISCONSIN 

In recognition of their dedication to rural 
youth, their loyalty to the teaching profes- 
sion and their great service to the commu- 
nities in which they live, the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist—in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Educaton Association—is honored to 
present its 1961 Rural Teacher of the Year 
Awards to Alice Nelson of Wisconsin, and 
Ida Fitzpatrick of Michigan. 

The award winners were selected from 
those rural teachers whose names were sub- 
mitted for nomination by local organizations 
in their own home communities. 

Alice Nelson wanted to be a rural teacher 
as far back as she can remember—even when 
she was a small girl growing up on a dairy 
farm in Douglas County. By the time she 
was in the seventh grade she had already 
mapped out her plans. 

“My teacher that year was one of those 
dedicated individuals who inspired their 
pupils,” says Miss Nelson. “I made up my 
mind that I would not only be a rural 
teacher, but I would be like her.” 

Just out of teacher's college—still in her 
teens—Alice Nelson began her first teaching 
job. It was a one-room school with elght 
grades. “I often walked to school along an 
old logging trail that wound 2 miles through 
the woods,” says Miss Nelson. In the 
winter the snow was often deep and the 
roads weren't always kept as clear as they 

That was 32 years ago. Altogether Miss 
Nelson has taught in five rural schools 
all in her native Douglas County. For the 
past 10% years she has taught second grade 
in the Nemadji school. 
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Several years ago, she stopped teaching 
school for a few years to make a home for 
two of her nieces after the death of their 
mother. 

Anxious to improve her ability as a 
teacher, Miss Nelson took extension courses 
and attended teacher's college during sum- 
mers. In 1960 she received her bachelor of 
science degree with honors at the Wisconsin 
State College in Superior. 

Active in community affairs, Miss Nelson 
has helped organize a 4-H Club, teaches 
Sunday school and summer Bible school. She 
has served as secretary-treasurer of the Doug- 
las County Teachers Association and has 
taken an important part in PTA, church af- 
fairs, and the local home and school club. 

But Alice Nelson's greatest interest in 
life is the pupils in her classes, “Miss Nelson 
has dedicated her life to the children of the 
community,” says one grateful mother. “She 
knows how to bring out the best in every 
child.” 

“In all my experiences, I've never wit- 
nessed such outstanding work,” says one of 
her supervisors. 

“Over the years our four schoolchildren 
have had a great variety of teachers, but 
one name always comes up as an alltime fa- 
vorite of all. Alice Nelson has won the af- 
fection of every child she ever taught. And 
her interest in young people extends through 
the years,” says another family. 

But perhaps the greatest tribute of all is 
a letter a fourth grader sent to the judges. 

“I was a second grade pupil of Miss Nelson. 
I was not an A-1 student, but she was an 
A-1 teacher. One of the best in the world.” 


FROM UPPER MICHIGAN 


Pelkie is a farming community in Baraga 
County, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
A closely knit community, the local grade 
school has always been a community center. 

Ida Fitzpatrick has taught at Pelkie school 
for 35 of her 38 years of teaching, Through- 
out the years, Mrs. Fitzpatrick has become 
a symbol of the school and a leader in many 
community activities. At present she is 
principal, but she continues to teach grades 
four through six. 

“She was my teacher in a country school 
in Houghton County in about 1921 when I 
was in the fourth or fifth grade,” says the 
principal of the nearby Baraga High School. 
“In 1941 I accepted a teaching position in 
the Pelkie School in which Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
was teaching. 

“Through all these years she has done an 
outstanding job of teaching the boys and 
girls that have come her way. Not only 
has she done this during the regular sched- 
uled school hours, but her door has always 
been open to those who have needed extra 
help to get them over the rough spots. 

“She has maintained a continuing inter- 
est in professional growth by taking in- 
service training courses and attending edu- 
cational conferences.“ says the superintend- 
ent of the township schools. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick has a bachelor of science 
degree in elementary education and a life 
certificate. 

“The people of Pelkie have been very 
fortunate in having a teacher who has taken 
an active part in all community activities,” 
says the county chairman of the American 
Cancer Society. Mrs. Fitzpatrick has been 
active in the cancer crusade, fundraising 
chairman for the polio drive and the Salk 
vaccine immunization campaign, a charter 
member of the hospital auxiliary, a leader in 
the extension club program and Pra, and 
active in church affairs. 

“She has given her time, guidance, and 
outstanding effort for the 4-H program of 
our community for the last 34 years,” says 
the leader of the local Sturgeon Valley 4-H 
Club, 
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Mrs. Fitzpatrick served as a 4-H leader for 
many years. She received the diamond 4-H 
award for 25 years of leadership. 

A neighbor sums up the feeling of the 
community for Mrs. Fitzpatrick. “Because 
she is such a gracious, outgoing, selfiess, 
sympathetic, understanding, and encourag- 
ing person, for us she has always been the 
teacher of the year.” 


George Romney, American Motors Presi- 
dent, as Michigan’s Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the morning press tells us that 
General Motors and the UAW workers 
have agreed on a new contract, designed 
essentially after the terms of the agree- 
ment between American Motors and the 
union. That agreement, speaking gen- 
erally, was some kind of a profit-sharing 
agreement. 

It is extremely difficult for the average 
individual to understand all the implica- 
tions of these agreements, though one 
thing the automobile buyer does know is 
that when the workers get an increase in 
wages, corporation officials a bonus, and 
stockholders a dividend, the individual 
who buys the car pays. 

Undoubtedly all these contracts will 
work out all right as long as would-be 
buyers have the money or the credit to 
buy a new car. But it is possible, if not 
probable, that sometime the workers 
and the corporation will shove the price 
so high, or automobiles will become so 
numerous on the highways, that the 
number of new cars purchased each year 
will drop. Then someone other than the 
automobile owner will be holding the 
bag, and the life of the average car will 
be extended a few months, or maybe 
even years. 

Mr. Romney’s ambition to become 
Governor of Michigan is a worthy one, 
and apparently he can successfully op- 
erate a motor company, while pleasing 
the employees. 

That he is also able to take care of Mr. 
Romney is obvious from a statement of 
the AP printed under a Detroit dateline 
of February 16, 1960, and which reads 
as follows: 

Romney SELLS AMC Srock To Buy Monz 
SHARES 

Derrorr, February 16—George Romney, 
president of American Motors, delved. deep 
into the maze of high finance today as he 
explained that he sold 10,000 shares of his 
stock for a $700,000. gross proñt last month 
in order to make enough money to buy more 
of the same stock. 

Despite Romney's explanation, the com- 
pany's stock plunged 4% during the day on 
heavy trading to close at $69. “I want to 
make it absolutely clear.“ Romney told 4 
hastily called news conference, “that I did 
not sell because of any lack of confidence in 
American Motors. On the contrary, the fu- 
ture of the company is brighter today than at 
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any previous point in its history and I will 
buy more stock as soon as it is legally 
Possible.” 

Romney said that since 1954 he has been 
granted three blocks of stock options by 
American Motors—one of 35,000 shares at 
$9.56 per share, one of 21,000 shares at 
$31.825 per share and one of 21,000 shares at 
$56.29 per share. 

He said he had bought 20,500 of the $9.56 
shares, much of it with borrowed money. 
Additionally he bought some 4,500 shares 
Outside the options. 

Last month, with the price of the stock at 
About $90 a share, Romney sold 10,000 shares 
for about $900,000, or, according to him, a 
Profit of about $700,000. 

He said his capital gains tax amounted to 
$200,000, his tithe to the Mormon Church 
on his profit was $70,000, and his personal 
debt incurred to buy the stock was $200,000. 

“This,” he said, leaves me about $430,000, 
I have options left for 14,500 shares at $9.56, 
Which will cost me $189,000, but because of 
SEC regulations I can't exercise these until 
July.” He said he has additional options to 
buy 12,600 shares at higher prices. 

As to the immediate future of American 
Motors, Romney said the company will set 
a weekly production record of about 11,000 
Cars this week, that the rate will rise steadily 
to about 12,500 weekly by June and that 
dealer orders and projections are running 
far in excess of production schedules. 


During his campaign for Governor and 
while speaking at other public meetings, 
it might be helpful if Mr. Romney would 
explain just how he personally, as an 
executive of American Motors, will be 
able to take care of his own interests, 
those of the company, and the UAW 
workers, and, incidentally, give a little 
Consideration to the prospective auto 
Purchaser. 


Hon. Eugene Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my great admiration for the Honorable 
Evucrnr J. Kron, of New York, who is 
Celebrating his 25th year as one of the 
Most able and outstanding Members of 
Congress. 

I have had the pleasure of serving with 
Genz Kron since 1943. I have come to 
know his great ability and his many fine 
attributes. Truly, he is a distinguished 
Statesman who represents the great 
State of New York with eminence in this 


In describing Gene KEOGH, the Con- 
gresslonal Directory merely states: Eu- 
GENE J. Kroc, Democrat, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; elected consecutively since 1936.” 
This, indeed, is the kind of humble state- 
ment which could be expected from GENE 
KeEocH. It would take many pages in the 
Congressional Directory to describe his 
Many accomplishments. In order for 
me to outline adequately his activities it 
would take more time than I am allotted. 
Not only is Grxx Krocn an outstanding 
and able Congressman but he is a stanch 
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friend and a devoted family man as well 
as a great humanitarian. For me, it has 
been a happy privilege to serve with 
Gene KEOGH, and it is with great pleas- 
ure that I extend to him my heartiest 
congratulations and wish him well on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all of my col- 
leagues in wishing our able friend from 
New York many more years of faithful 
service in the Nation’s interest. In the 
perilous times that lie ahead, we need 
the talents of GENE Kroc, and I am 
sure that his district and his Nation will 
not find him lacking. To me he is one 
of our greatest and most distinguished 
Americans. 


Twenty Great Years: The Doherty Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the September issue of Postal 
Record: 

Twenty Great Years: THE DOHERTY STORY 


For those who sat in the vast Philharmonic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles on September 6, 
1941, it was a tense moment. Few of those 
present realized how historic that occasion 
would prove to be. 

On the stage a new President of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers was be- 
ing sworn in. He was 39-year-old William 
C. Doherty, of Cincinnati, who had been 
elevated to the presidency after serving a 
relatively short time as a member of the 
Nitional executive board of the association. 
He was succeeding the grand old warrior of 
Federal unionism, Edward J. Gainor, who 
had served as president of the NALC since 
1915 but who had not been a candidate to 
succeed himself. Gainor and the NALC had 
been practically synonymous for 26 years. 
It was difficult for many who had lived 
through those years to visualize the NALC 
without the eloquent, gray-thatched “Father 
of the 40-Hour Week” at the helm. 

PROBLEMS NUMEROUS 


The new president, as he raised his right 
arm and took the oath of office, faced many 
problems which would have discouraged a 
lesser man. Although there were 67,845 
dues-paying members of the NALC (making 
it then, as now, the largest organization of 
Federal employees in the Nation), the Treas- 
ury was depleted. There was not enough 
money in the till to pay salaries until the 
1942 per capita tax payments ($2.80 per year 
per member) would start rolling in 4 months 
later. 

The insurance programs of the NALC were 
solvent, but small. The chief collector of 
the Mutual Benefit Association, L. E. Swartz, 
reported a membership of 6,715 and a bal- 
ance of $2,884,651. During the previous 2 
years death benefits had totaled $390,662. 

More impressive, however, was the report 
of Reuben B. Kremers, now the secretary- 
treasurer of the NALC, but at that time the 
young president of the board of directors 
of the National Sick Benefit Association. 
Kremers reported 25,864 members and total 
assets of $128,025. During the previous 2 
years $373,893 had been paid out in benefits 
to members. 
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However, there were other problems fac- 
ing the young president which do not show 
up in ledgers and financial statements. One 
was the fact that letter carriers (and other 
postal employees) were receiving the same 
salary they had been getting 16 years previ- 
ously. Letter carriers were being pald $2,100 
a year maximum: while substitutes were get- 
ting the princely sum of 65 cents an hour. 
It must be remembered that this was just 
3 months before Pearl Harbor. The United 
States was already operating on a wartime 
economy. Workers in defense plants were 
earning as much as $150 a week in jobs re- 
quiring far less skill and intelligence than 
the job of a letter carrier. Stenographers 
were earning at least twice as much as letter 
carriers. The cost of living was reflecting 
these high wages and letter carriers were 
caught in a tight economic squeeze. They 
were hungry and, naturally, resentful. Never 
was an tion president under a more 
insistent mandate to produce, and produce 
last. 

It may be said, also, that there was a cer- 
tain degree of skepticism among the older 
members of the NALC. Earlier in the year a 
national referendum had been conducted 
which prohibited any national officer from 
running for reelection after he had passed 
his 65th birthday. 


T. Finnan, Chief Collector Charles D. Duffy, 
of the Sick Benefit Association, and L. E. 
Swartz, chief collector of the MBA from 
contention. It had also shortened the po- 
tential. careers of other national officers 
who were approaching the age limit. It was 
natural that, among the senior members 
of the NALC, a “wait and see” attitude should 
prevail. And prevail it did, until an exten- 
sive list of solid achievements by the Doherty 
administration dispelled the doubts of the 
most hardened skeptic. 
A ROUGH ROAD 


The story of what has happened since 1941 
has been beautifully told by President Do- 
herty himself in his book, “Mailman, U.S.A." 

He arrived in October of 1941 with his 
friend and secretary John T. Donelon, who 
had hung up his letter carrier's sack in Cin- 
cinnati to accompany him to Washington. 
(Donelon became the president's adminis- 
trative assistant and right-hand man. He 
is now in charge of the health benefits pro- 
gram for retirees as well as several others of 
the important functions of the NALC.) The 
board of resident officers included, besides 
Doherty, William F. McHale, of New York, 
who had served on the committee on con- 
stitution and laws; William J. Gorman, of 
Brooklyn; Clarence F. Stinson, of Bayonne, 
N. J.; and Daniel R. Sullivan, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

In “Mailman, USS. A.“ President Doherty 
tells the story of how the NALO was teeter- 
ing on the edge of financial insolvency when 
Mike T. Finnan, who had served as secretary 
of the NALC for 24 years and had retired at 
the Los Angeles convention at the age of 75, 
walked in and offered to lend the association 
$25,000 to tide it over the rough times ahead. 
This beautiful gesture will always be remem- 
bered in the NALC as a shining example of 
the kind of generosity and dedication which 
has inspired its leadership. The debt was 
paid back in 3 months’ time and the NALO 
has never looked back since those days of 
financial insecurity. 

NEW LOOK APPEARS 


The new administration immediately be- 
gan to give the NALC a new look. One of the 
most symptomatic changes was the quiet 
disappearance of “Raffles” from the cover 
of the Postal Record. Raffles“ was the name 
given to the figure of a letter carrier which 
had adorned the cover of each issue of the 
Record since January 1907. In a spontane- 
ous outburst of experimentation he had 
been modernized for the issue of August 
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1938. His mustache had been removed, his 
wing collar replaced, his pointed patent- 
leather shoes rounded at the toes, and his 
ancient woolen tunic brought up to date. 
Editor (and vice president) William J. Gor- 
man continued to use the washed-out green- 
ish blue cover on the Record, despite the 
introduction of some variety in the decora- 
tion. The first break in this unvarying color 
scheme came in the May 1943 issue when 
Postmaster General Frank C. Walker was 
portrayed in dark purple-blue. The first 
multicolored cover (the American flag) ap- 
peared in the July-August issue of that same 
year. The first real modernization of the 
Record began, however, with the October 
1946 issue, the first to come off the presses 
under the regime of the present editor, Vice 
President Jerome J. Keating. Ever since 
that time there has been a steady progres- 
sion to modern type faces, extensive news 
coverage, reporting in depth of association 
activities and of legislative proceedings, 
and so forth. 

Since the Postal Record is the public 
image of the NALC it is a reflection of the 
improvements and the progress that have 
been made. 

PROGRESS. TRACED 

Although each forward step during the 
past 20 years has been fought for every inch 
of the way, often against the neolithic op- 
position of stubborn postal administrations, 
the progress has been steady and impressive. 

In the past 18 years there have been nine 
pay raises. (And, there could be a 10th 
one coming up. See President Doherty’s edi- 
torial in this issue of the Postal Record.) 
The years of the Doherty administration have 
seen such fringe benefits come into being as 
national life insurance for Federal employ- 
ees, national health insurance, the enlarge- 
ment of health benefits, the liberalization of 
sick benefits, liberalized annual leave provi- 
sions, the $100-a-year uniform allowance, and 
a great number of other improvements both 
in working conditions and work procedures 
within post offices. Bill Doherty, in his role 
as president of the NALC and as a senior vice 
president of the AFL-CIO has been in the 
forefront, leading the fight for every im- 
provement that has been won for postal em- 
ployees in particular and Federal workers 
generally. 

EDUCATION STRESSED 

One of the most significant improvements 
in the Doherty regime has been the expansion 
of all the facilities which assist the letter 
carrier both on and off his job. The unique 
seminar program, instituted originally by 
former secretary-treasurer (and now a re- 
gional official in the Boston region) Peter 
J. Cahill has been a tremendous advantage, 
and it is an advantage which only NALC 
members, among all postal employees, en- 
joy. The handling of grievances at a local, 
regional and national level has been re- 
fined to a degree undreamed of before the 
Doherty administration. And, under the 
imaginative and aggressive leadership of 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer James H. 
Rademacher, this program is continually im- 
proving and expanding. It is fair to say that 
no postal organization serves its members 
nearly as well or exerts nearly as much in- 
fluence on Capitol Hill or in the executive 
branches of Government as does the NALC, 

THE NALC RECORD 

The change in the status of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers as an associa- 
tion has been incredible since the compara- 
tively low ebb of 1941. 

Instead of inhabiting cramped and in- 
adequate quarters in the old AF. of L. 
Building, the NALC now owns its own $3 
million white marble building facing Capitol 
Hill. (As a sign of further growth the asso- 
ciation is currently building an eight-story 
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annex to house its mushrooming health in- 
surance program.) 

The membership of the NALC is now near- 
ly 150,000, roughly 2½ times its 1941 level. 
Although the per capita tax is now $10 
instead of $2.80, the salaries of regular car- 
riers are 2% times what they were in 1941 
and the salaries of substitutes are 314 times 
what they were. 

Instead of being the forgotten men of the 
Federal service, the letter carriers today are 
the best known and most effective of all 
Government employee groups. Because of 
the courage and integrity of Doherty and 
of Vice President Jerome J. Keating, who 
heads up all legislative activity, the NALC 
is the acknowledged leader in every progres- 
sive movement in the Federal service re- 
quiring legislation. The relationship be- 
tween the Congress and the NALC is unique 
and healthy, based on mutual respect and 
mutual affection. This relationship is a 
development of the past 20 years. 

The insurance programs of the NALC have 
grown and prospered to a formidable degree. 

George A. Bang, director of the NALC 
life insurance program reports a membership 
of 14,910, almost 2% times the 1941 figure. 
Benefits paid during 1960 totaled $395,293, of 
which $220,408 was in death benefits. More 
significantly, the NALC life insurance pro- 
gram now has $21,486,657 worth of insur- 
ance in force; its assets amount to $7,727,684 
and it is actuarily 122 percent solvent. All 
investments must be unanimously approved 
by the NALC investment committee and all 
funds are invested in Government bonds or 
securities of equal dependability. 

Naturally, the health insurance program, 
which is managed by Director James P. Deely 
and Assistant Director J. Stanly Lewis, shows 
the most fantastic evidence of growth, 
since it has expanded to many times its for- 
mer size during the past year (or since the 
Federal Employees’ Health Benefits Act went 
into effect on July 1, 1960). The program 
now has 111,000 members. In June 1961 it 
paid 12,579 claims for a total expenditure in 
benefits of $1,455,441. With a new enroll- 
ment period coming up, October 1 to 16, the 
health benefits program is scheduled for 
still another season of sudden growth. 

NALCREST 


One of the most typical developments of 
the Doherty regime has been the fruition of 
Nalcrest, the proposed 84% -million retire- 
ment paradise which the NALC is planning 
to build on the shores of central Florida's 
Lake We-Oh-Ya-Kapka (Walk-in-the- 
Water). This project, which was first sug- 
gested by similar labor union programs in 
Europe and in our own country was first 
communicated to the membership at the 
40th annual convention in Minneapolis in 
1956 and received enthusiastic support. Suc- 
cessive conventions have endorsed and en- 
couraged the project, and it is now planned 
to open the doors of Nalcrest in late 1962 
or early 1963. 

Nalcrest will provide gracious, inexpensive 
retirement living for NALC members when 
they finally hang up the bag. It has long 
been a Doherty dream and now, because of 
the tenacity and the foresight of a great 
leader, it is coming true. 

When President Bill Doherty finally does 
retire as president of the NALC he will leave 
behind him innumerable monuments. He 
will know that he has made the burden 
lighter not only for the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers and 
their families but for all the postal and Fed- 
eral employees in the country. He will know 
that he has made for each and every one of 
soem. the opportunity to live a richer, fuller 

e 


But, it may well be that in the world of 
tomorrow the Nalcrest idea will be the most 
permanent of them all, 
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In the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral in 
London, amidst all the ornate tombs and 
memorials of lesser men, is the simple 
plaque above the grave of the architect who 
built the church, Sir Christopher Wren. On 
that plaque is this simple inscription: “Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.” (If 
you seek his monument, look about you.) 
In reflecting on the first 20 years of the ad- 
ministration of William C. Doherty as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, each member can say the same 
thing: “If you seek his monument, look 
about you.” He has been the architect of 
a better way of life, a new and greater type 
of association, a new concept of trade union- 
ism in Government. The past 20 years have 
seen more improvements in the welfare and 
treatment of postal and Federal employees 
than any other comparable period in history. 
And, typical, Bill Doherty is not resting on 
his oars, reflecting on the glories of the past. 
His days are spent planning for the future, 
drawing plans for a greater tomorrow for 
everyone who looks to him for leadership. 


TWENTY Years Wire BILL DOHERTY 
(By Jerome J. Keating) 

Twenty years ago a young Cincinnati let- 
ter carrier came to Washington. He had 
been selected by his fellow letter carrlers to 
serve as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. Organized in 1889, 
the NALC has always been an effective or- 
ganization. The only organization to rep- 
resent letter carriers, it has always been able 
to boast of a 100-percent organization. Dur- 
ing its first 52 years it had many capable 
leaders and could recite a record of numer- 
ous achievements, but no prior 20-year pe- 
riod can compare with the 20 years that let- 
ter carriers have had under President Bill 
Doherty. 

In the past 20 years, life has become more 
complex, and legislative problems more dif- 
ficult. Isolationism has all but disappeared 
and the Congress today devotes a major part 
of its attention to international affairs. 
Domestically we have become an urban na- 
tion, great corporations dominate all forms 
of our Nation's business. New techniques 
and new procedures have been required to 
produce success. 

Under the capable leadership of President 
Doherty, the challenges have been met and 
the letters carriers of the Nation have moved 
forward on many fronts. President Doherty's 
leadership has been productive, courageous, 
and imaginative. His leadership has in- 
creased the prestige and the influence of the 
NALC, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 

During the Doherty regime, letter carriers 
have had nine pay increases—these in the 
face of and in spite of four presidential pay 
vetoes. 

The Civil Service retirement program has 
been much improved by the establishment 
of new formulas producing larger annuities, 
by the introduction of survivorship benefits 
for widows and children, minimum annul- 
ties for survivors and those retired on dis- 
ability. Retirees have received several in- 
creases. There have been many improve- 
ments in the compensation for injury law. 
That law today is perhaps the most liberal 
one in the world. The amount of annual 
leave has been increased. Letter carriers 
now receive an annual allowance for uni- 
forms. Government employees now receive 
life insurance partially paid by the Govern- 
ment. Health benefits partially financed by 
the Government have been secured for active 
and retired employees. These are the major 
legislative improvements, but there have been 
many others. Labor-management procedures 
have been improved and we are now on the 
3 of a major breakthrough in this 

eld. 
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President Bill Doherty has furnished cou- 
Yrageous leadership to meet high legislative 
hurdles. This was clearly exemplified in 
the pay fight of 1960. In the face of much 
Opposition a reluctant committee chairman 
was forced to hold limited hearings (limited 
in time, not in completeness of testimony), 
a previously unheard-of 2-day discharge pe- 
tition got the bill past the Rules Committee 
chairman, the bill passed the Senate twice 
and the House once, a veto by President El- 
senhower and then a quick override by both 
Houses of the Presidential veto—only the 
second time in 8 years that President Eisen- 
hower had a veto overridden. 

During the past 20 years the Nation has 
gone through two wars, World War U and 
the Korean war, and the Nation has been 
in constant turmoil because of world unrest. 
New legislative techniques were necessary to 
secure action on the vital problems of the 
letter carriers. To meet the many objec- 
tives of the past 20 years, six discharge pe- 
titions were resorted to: Discharge peti- 
tions are seldom successful. The Congres- 
sional Quarterly characterized the discharge 
Petition as a “seldom used device,” indeed 
they have been; only 33 have been success- 
ful in 51 years. Six of these have been 
NALC petitions. It took a great deal of 
courage and daring on the part of President 
Doherty to move in that direction. Every 
discharge petition attempted has been suc- 
cessful. President Doherty inaugurated leg- 
islative conferences. From these have 
stemmed Washington congressional break- 
fasts and salary rallies. Realizing the need 
ol greater cooperation among Government 
Organizations Bill Doherty took the lead 
in organizing the Government Employees’ 
Council. Further experience has demon- 
strated the need of one big union and Pres- 
ident Doherty's voice has been the one strong 
Voice caling for such An organization. 

Bill has demonstrated great powers of 

mation. In 1943, shortly after taking 
Office, he called on the NALC to build its 
Own headquarters in Washington near the 
Nation's Capitol, We have had it since 1953, 
it is practically paid for, and a new addition 
is now underway. In 1950, the NALC hos- 
Pitalization was organized. This lusty youth- 
ful organization now pays hospital, doctor, 
and medical bills for NALC members amount- 
ing to as much as $144 million per month. 
Nalcrest, the latest dream child, is on the 
Way and should be ready by 1963. When the 
Post Office Department scattered its opera- 
tions among 15 regional offices, the NALC 
Was first in the field establishing full-time 
Officers to serve all regions—a step that has 
Paid substantial dividends—a step that other 
Organizations have yet to take. 

In prestige and influence the NALC has 

gained much during the Doherty years. Bill 

been an outstanding labor leader dur- 
ing all these years; he has served as a vice 
president of the AFL, and then the AFL-CIO 
since 1941. He was one of the leaders, along 
with President Meany, in organizing the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions that stopped the Communist infil- 
tration of trade unions in Western Europe. 
He has represented the labor movement in 
many international meetings. He is an ex- 
ecutive member and one of the real leaders 
of the Postal Telegraph and Telephone In- 
ternational. He has been selected by two 
Presidents. of the United States—President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and President John F. 
Kennedy—to nt the National Govern- 
Ment in important international conferences. 

The feature of the September Postal Rec- 
Ord is the Doherty years. I can't think of 
a better way to commemorate Labor Day 
than by recalling these years. A great chap- 
ter in labor's history. 
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The Week That Shook the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in its excellent Sunday afternoon 
telecast, “Twentieth Century,“ pre- 
sented the America people a dramatic 
opportunity to view in detail the tragic 
events that preceded the beginning of 
World War II on September 1, 1939. 
This particular chapter of the “Twenti- 
eth Century,” narrated in a most skill- 
ful manner by Mr. Walter Cronkite, was 
appropriately titled “The Week That 
Shook the World.” 

Here was television at its very best. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System de- 
serves the highest commendation for 
bringing to the American people this 
graphic description of the various con- 
ferences, negotiations, and meetings be- 
tween world leaders in an effort to dis- 
suade Hitler from launching the barbaric 
attack on Poland in 1939. 

The producers of this particular pro- 
gram, through the use of film clips of 
that tragic week in 1939 preceding the 
invasion of Poland by the Nazi Wehr- 
mach, gave millions of Americans an 
opportunity to understand fully the 
tragedy of appeasement. It was fitting 
that the Columbia Broadcasting System 
should have produced this particular 
program at this time when our own 
President and the entire free world is 
trying so desperately to chart a course 
which will preserve peace and retain the 
dignity of free men. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has demonstrated what a tremendous 
contribution television can make toward 
helping Americans understand the com- 
plex nature of the present world situa- 
tion by providing this sobering reminder 
that the appeasement used by world 
leaders in 1939 only garnished the in- 
satiable lust for conquest of power- 
crazed dictators of that era. 

If the American people today are 
standing firmly behind President Ken- 
nedy in his determination to deal force- 
fully with Khrushchev, I am confident 
that this type of unity among our peo- 
ple has been greatly enhanced by real- 
istic programs such as the one that the 
Columbia Broadcasting System pro- 
duced. 

We are living in an era that tries the 
strength and courage of men. If our 
Nation had been as thoroughly alerted 
to the dangers of appeasement in 1939 
as our people are today—thanks to the 
contributions of information media as 
demonstrated by CBS—World War II 
might well have been avoided and the 
millions of people who died in that 
struggle might still be alive today. 

This particular program, “The Week 
That Shook the World,” so dramatically 
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showed how the American people—the 
man in the street—were completely ob- 
livious to what was going on in Europe 
and how Hitler’s brutal destruction of 
nation after nation was laying the seeds 
for World War II. 

I particularly congratulate the pro- 
ducers of this CBS telecast for using the 
film clips of average Americans who, 
with monotonous repetition, insisted that 
what was happening in Europe was of 
no concern to the United States and 
that America should stay aloof to for- 
eign entanglements. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has helped us turn back the clock and 
today, in retrospect, realize why bar- 
baric dictators like Hitler could sow their 
seeds of mass destruction while the free 
world slept in the security of its own 
local communities. 

Watching this particular program in 
retrospect, we could at once understand 
why President Roosevelt's gallant plea 
for permission to stop the dictators of 
Europe before they started their harvest 
of death fell on deaf ears in this coun- 
try. Here in this half-hour presenta- 
tion, so excellently compiled by Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, millions of 
Americans could at once understand how 
and why World War II occurred. But 
more important, Mr. Speaker, in this 
half-hour presentation, CBS helped weld 
this Nation together into a resolute de- 
termination that never again can we 
engage in blind appeasement. 

If America stands ready to meet the 
great challenge of international commu- 
nism, it is only because networks like the 
Columbia Broadcasting System have 
done such an excellent job in alerting 
our people to the mistakes of the past. 

Here in Washington, D.C., within the 
shadow of this Capitol on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, stand two monuments in front 
of the National Archives Building. On 
one are inscribed the words: “What is 
past is prologue’; and on the other: 
“Study the past.“ By reaching into the 
past and presenting it in such dramatic 
manner to millions of Americans, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, through 
its project, “Twentieth Century,” is 
helping all of us Americans understand 
the genesis of war and the anatomy of 
destruction. 

I am indeed proud that the Chicago 
affiliate of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, television station WBBM, 
carried this and other programs of the 
“Twentieth Century“ series. Here is 
television at its finest, and I hope that 
those who would be so quick to criticize 
and denounce American television would 
ponder the effect and results of efforts 
such as we see manifested in this par- 
ticular CBS project. 

I believe the Prudential Insurance Co., 
which sponsors this particular series, 
should be commended for playing such 
an important role in helping Americans 
better understand the complex world in 
which we now find ourselves. Here is a 
shining example of private enterprise in 
America playing its role toward a better 
understanding among Americans of the 
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responsibilities that they must bear as 
free people, and through the medium 
of television reminding them that free- 
dom is everybody’s business. 

Great civilizations have collapsed in 
the past, and freedom has been turned 
into slavery only because the people 
failed to contribute their own individual 
effort toward preserving their liberties by 
failing to understand the responsibilities 
of freedom. 

I am confident that so long as we have 
media such as the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and sponsors who are willing 
to underwrite programs such as “Twen- 
tieth Century,” our people will be kept 
fully aware that they can enjoy freedom 
only so long as they are willing to defend 
it. 


Since Vienna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the critical situation in the world 
today, and especially in Berlin, it is im- 
portant that every viewpoint be given 
deep consideration. Accordingly, I am 
inserting in the Recorp Walter Lipp- 
mann’s column, “Today and Tomorrow: 
Since Vienna,“ published today. It is a 
penetrating and stimulating analysis: 

SINCE VIENNA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last June at the meeting in Vienna the 
President realized how seriously Mr. Khru- 
shchevy means business about Berlin. A 
Western policy had to be formed at once, 
and measures had to be taken before the 
end of the year. However, it is apparent now 
that while the Vienna conversations alerted 
and aroused the President, they did not pro- 
vide him with the practical working basis 
of a policy. In order to have a policy he 
needed to know not only that Mr. Khru- 
shchey would move on Berlin, but how he 
intended to go about it. 


Not knowing this, the President and his 
advisers supposed that Khrushchev in 1961 
would repeat what Stalin had done in 1948, 
that he would try to conquer West Berlin by 
blockading it. Thus far, the assumption has 
proved to be wrong. As a result, the West- 
ern allies were caught unprepared to deal 
with the actual, as distinguished from the 
supposed, Soviet strategy, which is revealed 
by the action of August 13. For instead of 
blockading West Berlin, Khrushchey sealed 
off East Berlin. 

The administration had failed to take into 
account the fact that Khrushchev could act 
powerfully, but with measures short of war, 
to reduce the Western position in West Ber- 
lin, It has long been known that an em- 
bargo was a possibility. But the preoccupa- 
tion of the President's advisers with the 
memory of Stalin’s blockade in 1948 pre- 
vented them from preparing adequately for 
the formidable measures short of war which 
were available to Khrushchev. 

The effect of the miscalculation has been 
far-reaching. It led the administration to 
concentrate its energy on convincing Khru- 
shchev that the West would fight if he in- 
terfered with physical access to West Berlin. 
This is true. It will fight if he interferes 
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with Western access to West Berlin. It was 
& prudent precaution to make this plain to 
Khrushchev. But it should not have been 
sold to the American people and to the world 
as a policy. The exclusive and excessive 
preoccupation with proving our will to fight 
a blockade left us unprepared to deal with 
the actual embargo. On August 13 we had 
no policy, and there is reason to ask whether 
we are on the way to having one now. 

By concentrating so exclusively on deter- 
ring another blockade, the President found 
himself accepting the advice which came to 
him from Paris and from Bonn and in Wash- 
ington from the veterans of Stalin’s block- 
ade. He was told that if he stood firm, he 
could stand pat. Khrushchev was bluffing 
and if the President did not flinch first, 
Khrushchey would flinch first, and would 
once more retreat, as he did in 1958, leaving 
everything as it is. Until it was swept away 
by events, this pipedream clouded the vision 
and narcotized the will to face the realities 
of the German situation. 

On August 13 Khrushchev went into ac- 
tion. He used a very different strategy than 
the one which this country had been told 
to prepare for, and so the test of wills 
turned out to be not a wrestling match but 
ju-jitsu. By the embargo, which was ille- 
gal and cruel but was a measure well short 
of war, Khrushchey struck a deep and dam- 
aging blow at the Western position in West 
Berlin and West Germany. 

His highly sophisticated action could not, 
I think, have been improvised in the few 
weeks after the President had called for a 
degree of mobilization. The sealing off of 
half a city is a highly technical operation. 
The action had all the marks of long delib- 
eration on how to strike most surely and 
most accurately, without the risk of war, at 
the Achilles’ heel of the Western position. 
Moreover, only if we assume that the plan 
has long been in Khrushchey's mind can we 
explain why he has been swearing that he 
would get the Berlin bone out of his throat 
this year and at the same time that he 
would do it without a blockade and a war. 

The Achilles’ heel of the Western position 
is that the morale of the West Berliners, 
their will to stay in the city and to resist 
pressure and blandishment, depends on their 
faith in the Atlantic alliance. They have to 
believe that they will live to see the alliance 
bring about the unification of the two Ger- 
manys and the restoration of their own city 
as the German capital. This belief is what 
Khrushchev struck at on August 13. With- 
out attacking West Berlin, he raised a wall 
which was designed not only to stop the 
refugees but also to prove to the Germans 
that the Western Allies were unable to re- 
unify Germany. The Germans understood 
this at once. But so unprepared was Wash- 
ington for the reality of the German ques- 
tion that days passed before it realized how 
momentous a change had been brought 
about. Washington had no policy to deal 
with what actually happened—unless send- 
ing the Vice President and General Clay to 
West Berlin can be called a policy. 

For a true measure of what has happened, 
we may take an official statement, made in 
1959, by Dr. Grewe, who is Dr. Adenauer’s 
ambassador in Washington. He was writing 
about the previous Berlin crisis. West 
Berlin cannot, in the long run, be held,” 
he said, “if its population must come to 
the conclusion that the West has in fact 
accepted the division of Germany.” Why? 
Because if Berlin cannot again become the 
capital of Germany, many of its people, 
particularly the younger ones, will drift 
away to the West and others will make their 
peace with the East. 

We are now in the preliminary stages of 
those negotiations which both sides have 
declared they want. The negotiations will 
begin with the stark fact that Khrushchey 
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has forced the Western Allies to acquiesce in, 
to acknowledge tacitly, the partition of Ger- 
many. He is to be sure, some distance from 
his full objective which, in the current 
campaign, is to bring about what he calls 
“the codification” of the German settle- 
ment, that is the formal and legal recogni- 
tion that World War II has ended with the 
partition of Germany. But during this sum- 
mer he Bas put himself in the position of 
negotiating from the accomplished fact that 
the partition has taken place and that it 
has not been opposed. He holds in the iron 
grip of the Red army the thing on which 
negotiation will turn. 

With the division of Germany a physical 
fact, the significance of West Berlin has been 
greatly reduced. Berlin is no longer the 
escape hatch from the East. It is very much 
less than it was before the entry point of 
Western propaganda and intelligence. Its 
economic expansion is throttled down, and 
almost certainly its working population will 
decline. Above all, West Berlin is no longer 
the visible symbol and tangible pledge that 
communism will be pushed back of the 
Oder-Neisse line, perhaps back of the Vistula 
River. What is left is a human and moral 
commitment, which will be honored, to pro- 
tect the physical basis of the way of life 
which people of West Berlin now enjoy. 

There is no denying that our bargaining 
position has been diminished. It will take 
a very high order of statesmanship to re- 
pair it. Such statesmanship does not come 
cheaply. Besides insight and imagination 
it will need the kind of moral courage which 
is very rare, the courage to tell the people 
hard and unpopular truths which it has 
long been thought inexpedient to speak 
about. 

In another article I shall attempt to de- 
scribe some of the problems of negotiating 
about Berlin. 


Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will have before it next week ap- 
propriations for construction by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the transmission 
system for the upper Colorado River 
storage project. I think my colleagues 
may be interested in the following tele- 
gram from Mr. LaSelle Coles, of Prine- 
ville, Oreg., urging support for these 
funds. As many of my colleagues are 
aware, Mr. Coles speaks from long ex- 
perience in the reclamation movement 
and is currently president of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. 

AvGusr 29, 1961. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Bureau construction of Colorado River 
storage project transmission lines is essential 
to the completion of water resources projects 
in Upper Colorado River Basin States, 

Failure to construct transmission lines 
threatens payout of the entire undertaking 
which could seriously impair future of rec- 
lamation throughout the West. 

I would like to urge you to give full and 
immediate support to this phase of appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Would you also contact other Members of 
Oregon delegation and urge their support. 

LASELLE E. COLES, 


1961 
Carpet Textile Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
resolution adopted by the executive 
council of the Textile Workers Union of 
America at their meeting on August 22, 
urging the approval by the President of 
the Tariff Commission's recommenda- 
tions increasing the duty on Wilton and 
Velvet carpets. Since the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America represents the peo- 
ple who are most directly and immedi- 
ately affected by the impact of foreign 
imports, their recommendations should, 
I believe, deserve the most serious at- 
tention on the part of all concerned. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION—CARPET AND RUG IMPORTS 


The woven carpet and rug division of the 
textile industry has suffered severe setbacks 
from imports. As a result the total num- 
ber of production and related workers has 
dropped from 30,000 in the early postwar 
3 to a current total of approximately 
8,000. 

The Axminster division, which accounted 
for nearly one-half of the industry's output, 
has been seyerely hurt in competition with 
tufted and other types of carpets. In 1960, 
its output was cut to 11.7 million square 
yards from a previous devel of some 40 mil- 
lion square yards. As a result, employees 
in many large and small plants have lost 
their jobs. 

We are now experiencing an even more 
Serious threat to the survival of the remain- 
ing Wilton and velvet divisions. This prin- 
cipal danger here is the rising volume of 
imports. Production of Wilton and velvet 
woven carpets reached a high of 54.7 million 
Square yards in 1950. However, it was cut 
to a 40-million-square-yard level between 
1951 and 1956, when imports climbed to 11 
percent of domestic production. 

Since 1956, production dropped further to 
$1.5 million in 1960 while imports continued 
to grow, reaching a level of 8.1 million square 
yards, or 25.9 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. The first half of 1961 has seen an ag- 
gravation of this trend, with imports con- 
Stituting an even larger percentage of do- 
mestic production. 

The disastrous impact of imports has been 
felt most sharply by Wilton carpets which, 
in 1960, constituted about 36.7 percent of 
the velvet and Wuton industry's total ship- 
ments. The reduction in this division has 
occurred so rapidly that in the first 5 months 
of 1961 imported Wilton carpets constituted 
32.4 percent of total domestic shipments. 

Wilton carpet shipments renched a high 
of 17.1 million square yards in 1953 and have 
consistently dropped, with the result that 
they declined to 13.7 million square yards 
in 1960. In the first 5 months of 1961, they 
Were 29 percent below the comparable period 
of 1960. By 1957 they stood at 2.1 million 
Square yards, representing only 143 percent 
of domestic shipments; but by 1969, they 
represented 41.6 percent of domestic ship- 
Ments, and in the first 5 months of 1961, 
they renched 49.8 percent. 

The deterioration of the wilton industry 
is continuing under the impact of these im- 
Ports. The threat is dramatically disclosed 
by the low-average unit value of Japanese 
Carpets, which consist substantially of wil- 
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ton carpets at $2.91 per yard, whereas the 
average domestic wholesale price is at least 
twice this amount. 

The executive council of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, AFL-CIO, CLC, is deep- 
ly troubled by the threat of a further in- 
crease in imports for this will tend to close 
down many small mills located in established 
textile communities which are dependent 
upon them for their existence. Several 
chronically distressed areas, such as Amster- 
dam, N.Y., are former textile communities. 
The closing of these additional mills would 
be disastrous. 

We point out that the employees in these 
mills have great skill and long periods of 
service, Many of them are third and fourth- 
generation carpetworkers. What is at stake 
here is the destruction of two established 
divisions of the textile industry. We are 
most apprehensive that failure to act would 
mean the elimination of the wilton woven 
carpet industry because present trends in 
imports could well level the remainder of 
this industry. 

Currently before the President of the 
United States is the recommendation of the 
US. Tariff Commission that the ad valorem 
duty on wilton, velvet, and tapestry carpets 
and rugs be raised from 21 percent to 40 
percent. 

The executive council of TWUA joins in 
the Commission's finding that “the industry 
has been seriously injured by increased im- 
ports of like competitive products.” We 
also agree that relief is necessary to avoid 
further injury to this industry. 

As a result, we urge the President of the 
United States to adopt the 40 percent ad 
valorem duty proposed by the US. Tariff 
Commission. But this is only a partial rem- 
edy. 

We also urge the President to take a fur- 
ther step to safeguard the remaining jobs 
of American carpet and rugworkers. The 
approach we advocate is the negotiation of 
an agreement with carpet and rug exporting 
nations, such as Japan, Belgium, and Lux- 
embourg, which would limit their exports 
and thus insure the present productive level 
of these divisions of the textile industry in 
the United States. 

These nations have already accepted the 
application of this principle to cotton and 
other textile products, and it is our earnest 
hope that a similar agreement will be 
achieved by the administration in the inter- 
ests of American carpet and rugworkers. 


A Tribute to Robert E. Gross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a former member of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. team, and as a personal 
friend of Robert E. Gross, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere sorrow on his passing, 
September 3. 

Robert Gross was one of the finest ex- 
amples of American ingenuity—a man 
of foresight, courage, and integrity. It 
was my privilege to work with him in the 
years 1942 through 1944 as manager of 
plant protection, in the organization he 
rescued from in 1932 and has 
since built into the 28th largest industrial 
company in the United States. Under 
his direction, Lockheed grew and pros- 
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pered, and as it grew and prospered it 
contributed immeasurably to the growth 
of the communities surrounding it, par- 
ticularly the cities of Burbank and Glen- 
dale, Calif., two of the major cities in the 
district which I have the privilege to 
represent. 

It is extremely difficult to adequately 
convey the sense of loss that his family, 
his friends, and his loyal employees feel 
at this time. May I simply state that 
he will be greatly missed, and that my 
sincere sympathy is extended to his wife, 
his mother, his daughter, and his brother, 
as well as the entire Lockheed family. 


Purposes of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an address of Charles 
S. Murphy, Under Secretary, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, before the 24th 
annual summer meeting of the North 
Carolina Feeder Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., 
August 25, 1961. 

In his speech, Mr. Murphy outlined 
the purposes of the Department of Agri- 
culture in a most interesting and timely 
manner. I feel the Members and the 
general public, and particularly our 
farmers, will be interested in Mr. Mur- 
phy’s statement: 

PuRPOSES OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE 
(Address of Charles S. Murphy, Under Sec- 
retary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
before the 24th annual summer meeting 
of the North Carolina Feeder Manufac- 
turers Association, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 

Beach, Va., 11 a.m., August 25, 1961) 

There are three fields of endeavor in 
which every red-blooded American excels— 
at least to his own satisfaction. 

Each of us recognizes himself as an au- 
thority in these departments: quarterback- 
ing a football team; raising other peoples’ 
children; and solving the farm problem. 

We all have winning records as quarter- 
backs—primarily because we take charge on 
Monday of games that were actually played 
Saturday and Sunday. 

And, after periodically viewing with alarm 
the children growing up around us, we al- 
ways wind up pointing with pride to the 
finished product. 

Solving the farm problem is different. In 
that field, we still have more losers than we 
do winners. 

Most people have sense enough to talk 
about how they would solve the farm prob- 
lem and let it go at that. Some of us, un- 
fortunately, are not that smart. I am afraid 
this is what happened to me. I talked too 
much and actually ended up right in the 
middle of this thing. 

As you may know, I am not an agricul- 
turalist by training, but a lawyer. So, when 
I got to the Department of Agriculture, I 
Was exploring some new 

Let me hasten to tell you I have found it 
very exciting. We haven't solved the farm 
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problem yet, but we are working at it. And 
we do expect net farm income this year to 
be about 81 ooon Minbar Sans AA wee: AS 
„and we are very proud o 7 
94 thing that has surprised me most 
about the Department of Agriculture is the 
tremendous scope and variety of its work. 
It extends far beyond the farm problem, and 
it extends far beyond farmers. This De- 
t of Government is doing some 
things that are of utmost importance to 
every American. We have our hands full, 
and we need all the help we can get. We 
would like to have your help and your 
understanding. To that end, I would like to 
tell you what it is—as I see it—that we are 
trying to do. 

I would say that the Department of Agri- 
culture has seven main functions: (1) To 
help provide food and fiber for the American 
people, (2) to strengthen the national de- 
tense, (3) to help achieve world peace, (4) to 
conserve and develop natural resources, (5) 
to strengthen the national economy, (6) to 
serve people in rural areas, and (7) to help 
increase farm income. 

I would like to say a few words about each 
of the first six and something more about the 
seventh. 

1. To help provide food and fiber for the 
American people: Everyone recognizes that 
this is a prime function of American agri- 
culture. Few people realize how magnifi- 
cently American agriculture is performing 
this function. 

American families buy more food, of bet- 
ter quality and wider variety, than any other 
families in the world—and do it at less cost 
in hours of work than any other families in 
the world. 

We spend only 20 percent of our take- 
home pay for food. The Russians have to 
spend over 50 percent of their income for 
food, and in France and England it is about 
30 percent. 

Moreover, we are getting more food for less 
work than ever before in history. Wages 
from an hour of factory work buy 83 percent 
more round steak, 126 percent more milk, 138 
percent more oranges, or 169 more bacon 
than in 1929. 

The result is that our people are not only 
getting their food for a smaller share of 
their income, they are also getting better 
food. In fact, if the average family today 
had the same kind of diet it had in the 1930's, 
its food bill would be one-fourth less than 
it is now. 

The main credit for providing for the 
American people so abundantly belongs to 
the farmer. But there are many others who 
should share in it. 

The industry represented by leaders in 
this room has made a major contribution. 
Processed feeds have enabled the farmer to 
get more milk from fewer cows, and have 
substantially cut the feeding time and labor 
that has been associated with poultry, hogs, 
and beef cattle. You have given the farm- 
er the benefits of research in usable form. 

I am proud to say that I think the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is also entitled 
to a substantial share of the credit. Through 
its research and other alds to increased 
farm efficiency, it has made possible enor- 

. mous cost savings. Without the benefits of 
this research, it would cost many millions 
of dollars more to produce today's output 
of American farms. And it is perfectly plain 
that most of the benefits of the cost sav- 
ings are being passed along to the consumer— 
because the farmer certainly has not been 
pocketing the money. Farm income was 
much lower last year than it was 10 years 
ago. 

There is another way in which the De- 
partment of Agriculture contributes direct- 
ly in providing food for the American peo- 
ple—through its food distribution programs. 

During the year which began July 1, ap- 
proximately $265 million will be invested 
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in healthier children through the school 
lunch and special milk programs. 
Another $375 million will go to provide 


- food for those suffering, through no fault 


of their own, reverses associated with ill- 
ness, unemployment, old age and natural 
disasters and to residents of tax-supported 
institutions. Millions of our fellow citizens 
benefit from this distribution. 

The Department of Agriculture also has 
in operation eight pilot food stamp pro- 
grams, designed to lay the groundwork for 
increased efficiency in distribution of foods 
to the underprivileged through maximum 
use of commercial sales channels. Prelimi- 
nary reports on these operations are most 
enco A 
Truly, I think we can say that helping 
to feed the American people is one of our 
major purposes. 

2. A second major purpose of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to strengthen the na- 
tional defense: All of us know that if a 
country gets into war, food is just as im- 
portant as guns. We have to have it. An 
army still travels on its stomach. And a 
civilian population lives the same way. The 
ability of American agriculture to produce, 
plus the stockpiles we have on hand, is one 
of our greatest defense assets. But more 
than that—even more important—ts the fact 
that the efficiency of American agriculture 
has made possible our total economic ad- 
vantage over Russia. 

Because farmers have found new and 
better ways of doing things and have sharp- 
ly increased output per man, it has been 
possible for many years to channel a stead- 
ily growing volume of high-quality human 
resources from the land into industry, busi- 
ness and the professional and personal serv- 
ices. 

One American farmworker feeds 26 people. 
One Russian farmworker feeds five. In 
food production, one American farmworker 
equals five Russians. 

More than 40 percent of the total labor 
force of the Soviet Union works in agri- 
culture and forestry. In this country it is 
only about 10 percent. If our farmers were 
no more efficient than those of the Soviet 
Union, between 20 and 25 million Ameri- 
cans who are now in manufacturing, con- 
struction, mining, the trades, transporta- 
tion and other nonfarm business would 
have to be on the land and in the forest—or 
we would not be so well fed and clothed 
and housed. 

The industrial growth of a country is im- 
ited by the number of workers it must leave 
on the land in order to feed its total popu- 
lation. Efficiency in agriculture is the 
fundamental basis for the mighty industrial 
strength of the United States. 

This is our great advantage over the Com- 
munists. Anyone who thinks it tough to 
compete with the Communists now could 
really get worked up contemplating the pic- 
ture if the Russians and Chinese could move 
three of every four people now on farms 
into other productive endeavors. 

That is why, when Nikita Khrushchev 
toured our country a few years ago, he was 
far more interested in our farms and farm- 
ers than in missiles and missilemen, 

It is also the reason that this country 
may get more national defense value—dol- 
lar for dollar—in money spent for agricul- 
tural research than in money spent for 
military research. 

8. To help achieve world peace: Perhaps 
no program has captured the imagination of 
our own people and the hopes of people in 
underdeveloped countries abroad to a greater 
degree than the food-for-peace program. 


Ap tely $2 billion a year is 
invested in food for peace by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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We cannot, of course, fill the world food 
gap alone. And we are using food to help 
underdeveloped nations help themselves. 
Irrigation, roads, and power are all factors 
in food production, and our food-for-peace 
shipments in many instances help to pay 
workers engaged in those construction 
projects. 

We have reappraised, I believe construc- 
tively, the barter phase of food for peace 
and are exploring the expanded use of long- 
term credit. At the same time, we are in- 
creasing the dollar markets for American 
foods abroad. 

The food-for-peace money is well spent— 
perhaps as well spent as any outlays of the 
US. Government—but don't let anyone be 
under the misapprehension that it is spent 
just for the benefit of farmers and for- 
eigners. Peace is indivisible. It is worth 
just as much money to the city dweller as 
the farmer, and is Just as valuable in North 
Carolina as in India. 

4. To conserve and develop natural re- 
sources: All of us know that we are com- 
pletely dependent upon our resources of land 
and water for our continued existence. We 
have & vital interest as individuals and as 
a Nation in saving and improving these re- 
sources, whether they are publicly or pri- 
vately owned. 

The responsibility of the Department of 
Agriculture for the conservation and devel- 
opment of our Nation's total land and water 
resources Is very heavy. First, it has com- 
plete custodial responsibility for 186 million 
acres of national forests and national grass- 
lands. In addition, it has functional re- 
sponsibilities for land and water develop- 
ment on private lands throughout the 50 
States. 

Three-fourths of the Nation's land area is 
in private ownership. Sixty percent of the 
Nation's land is in farms and ranches. Most 
of our water falls on farm, ranch, and forest 
land. How farmers, ranchers, and woodland 
owners deal with that vast land surface, 
therefore, determines in large measure the 
quality and quantity of water that will be 
available for cities and industry as well as 
agriculture. 

So, when we work with farmers on soil 
and water conservation practices, when we 
develop watershed projects, and when we 
improve forestry practices on public and 
private lands, we believe that we are serving 
the highest and best interests of all the 
people. 

5. Strengthens the national economy: Al- 
though the USDA owes a primary respon- 
sibility to the farmer, we r our 
obligations toward all elements of the na- 
tional economy. This is especially true in 
the case of industries related to agricul- 
ture—the manufacturers, processors, ship- 
pers and merchants who supply the needs 
of farmers—and those who process and mar- 
ket farm products. 

There are 7 million Americans engaged 
in growing food and fiber. There are more 
than twice that many—16 million—workers 
in fields with total or partial ties to agri- 
culture. These are the people who supply 
farmers—who make, ship, and sell tractors, 
combines, milking machines, feeds, chem- 
icals, fertilizers, fencing, and building ma- 
terlals * * * who generate and transmit 
electricity * * * refine petroleum and make 
tires. 


These are the people who transport, store, 
Process, and market farm products who mill, 
bake, can, dehydrate, concentrate, and 
freeze foods. They work in meat and poultry 
packinghouses, and are in the cotton and 
woolen mills and in the sewing rooms. They 
put food and clothing aboard rallroad cars, 
trucks and ships and unload them. They 
warehouse these products, and sell them. 

For 16 million Americans who are not on 
the land, agriculture is all or a substantial 
part of payday. 
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These agriculture-related industries and 
businesses are a major part of the American 
economy. They are dependent upon agri- 
culture, and upon one another, for their 
well-being. The entire Nation is dependent 
upon all of them for prosperity. 

The Department of Agriculture has ex- 
tensive dealings with many of these indus- 
tries. We usually rank third among rall- 
road customers. During the last fiscal year 
our payments to warehousemen and grain 
elevator operators totaled approximately $426 
million, and another $163 million went to 
cover transportation expenses. 

Furthermore, we recognize that the ad- 
ministration of many of our programs— 
notably in the regulatory field and the price 
support field—have a direct and substantial 
effect on business enterprises, We want 
these enterprises to thrive and prosper. We 
want to be scrupulously fair to them—we 
want to help them every way we properly 
can—recognizing that we have a primary 
responsibility to the farmer himself. 

6. To serve people in rural areas: Every- 
one is accustomed to thinking of what the 
Department of Agriculture does for farmers. 
Few people think much of what we do for 
rural people who are not farmers. 

Today, only about one-third of the people 
in rural areas live on farms. The other two- 
thirds are nonfarm people. Several of the 
Department’s major serve these 
nonfarm people just as they do farmers. No- 
table examples are the rural electrification 
program, the rural telephone program and 
the rural program. 

We all know that more than 90 percent 
of the Nation's farms are now electrified— 
thanks to REA. But we should also remem- 
ber that REA brings electricity to nonfarm 
families as well—and it is just as great a 
blessing to them as it is to farmers. 

In the housing field we are now in a posi- 
tion to expand our services to nonfarm fam- 
ilies. The rural housing provisions of the 
new housing act passed by Congress this 
year provide funds and authority for hous- 
me loans to nonfarm as well as farm fam- 

es. 

Another ot the programs on which we are 
working very hard now is rural areas de- 
velopment. Working with State and local 
groups throughout the country, we are go- 
ing to do all we can to create new jobs— 
develop new industries—bring new prosper- 
ity to rural communities. This program is 
meeting with enthusiastic response all over 
the Nation. We have great hopes for it. To 
the extent that it is successful, it will, of 
course, create new jobs for nonfarm people 
as well as those who live on farms. 

7. To help increase farm income: Now 
we come to the farm problem. 

The heart of the problem is the para- 
doxical fact that the more the farmer pro- 
duces the less money he makes. The more 
efficient he becomes—the poorer he gets, 

The fastest technological advance in the 
United States has taken place in agricul- 
ture, not industry. With about the same 
total quantity of resources, agriculture pro- 
duced about one and one-half times as much 
food and fiber in 1959 as in 1940. Through- 
out the 1947-57 period, gain in output per 
man in farming averaged 6.2 percent per 
year, as compared with 3.7 percent in manu- 
facturing and only 2.3 percent in all non- 
farm industries. 

But here is the other side of the coin. 

Prices the farmer receives for his crops and 
livestock have dropped 12 percent sinee the 
1947-49 period. New Jersey egg producers 
saw their net income drop 68 percent while 
they were raising net production per farm 
54 percent. When eastern Wisconsin dairy 
farmers succeeded in raising production per 
farm 42 percent, they earned 2 percent less. 
Producers of wheat, small grains, and live- 
stock in the northern plains stepped up pro- 
duction per farm 16 percent, and their net 
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income slipped 28 percent. Hog and beef 
fattening farmers in the Corn Belt raised 
production per farm 36 percent, while their 
income dropped 28 percent. 

Fortunately, producers of some of the ma- 
jor crops in the Southeast have done better. 
Tobacco producers have fared reasonably 
well. The reason for this, of course, is the 
tobacco allotment and price support pro- 
gram which has brought some stability and 
order to the market. 

There is some mystery about why this pro- 
gram was allowed to remain relatively intact 
during the past 8 years—when so many other 
farm programs were being torn down. But 
whatever the reason, we are glad it was 
saved. 

The cotton, peanut, and rice programs 
were also saved in varying degrees - and they 
have helped a lot in the lean years the farm- 
er has been passing through. 

The time has come now to restore and 
rebuild. This will be a long, slow, and difi- 
cult task, but we know we can do better; and 
we think that substantial progress has been 
made already in these past 7 months. 

We are fortunate in the leadership and 
support we are getting from President Ken- 
nedy. We are most fortunate to have Orville 
Freeman as Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
a man of great energy and ability, and he is 
devoting all his talents to his work. He is an 
eloquent spokesman and a true champion 
of American agriculture. 

Basically, our objectives in improving farm 
income must be balanced programs of pro- 
duction and marketing. Many of the tech- 
niques we have learned from successful pro- 
grams already in effect can be adapted for 
other commodities. Since each commodity 
has its own special problems, its program 
needs will be different from others. Above 
all, any program to be successful must have 
producer support and participation. 

With all of us working together, we think 
we can do a great deal. 

We have a long way to go. 
can do it. 

We appreciate your interest and ask for 
your understanding and cooperation—not 
only for farmers, but for a better America 
and a better world. 


We think we 


Mr. Udall Is Saving You Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S.C., 
of September 5, 1961; 

Mr. Upatt Is Savinc You Money 

Whatever mistakes he may have made, 
U.S. Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
has come up with a cracking good policy on 
pamphlets. 

The idea is revolutionary in politics. Udall 
has decided to save the taxpayers money by 
leaving his name off of the 139 different 
pamphlets that his Department gives out 
each year. Tourists and visitors pick up 
about 11 million copies in a year's time, 

When he became Secretary, Udall found 
many thousands of pamphlets on hand, each 
bearing the name of Fred Seaton, the Re- 
publican who held the job before him. Udall 
found it would cost $130,000 to print a new 
year's supply of pamphlets bearing his name 
instead of Seaton's. 
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He decided to save the taxpayers the $130,- 
000 and to hand out the old pamphlets bear- 
ing Seaton’s name until they gave out. 

What's more important, Udall ordered that 
while he is Secretary the pamphlets will not 
bear the name of any Secretary. 

Bravo. Think of the publications, plaques, 
markers and such that are issued at taxpayer 
expense—each boldly advertising the name of 
the Government official running the show. 

Mr. Udall deserves congratulations for 
saving the taxpayers money—and for declin- 
ing to advertise at taxpayer expense. 


“This is Where it All Began” —WCAU- 
TV’s Dramatic Account of the City and 
the Building Where Our Nation Was 


Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
John Adams believed the American peo- 
ple would always commemorate their in- 
dependence on July 2, the date of the 
adoption of the Resolution of Independ- 
ence, rather than on July 4, the date of 
the adoption of the Declaration written 
by Jefferson. But Philadelphia tele- 
vision station WCAU recently called at- 
tention to another important time in the 
life of the Declaration in this 185th an- 
niversary year of our freedom. It pre- 
sented a moving and eloquent program 
entitled This Is Where It All Began,” 
the story of the building and the city 
where the United States was born. 

The WCAU-TV news presentation, 
produced by and narrated by Charles 
Shaw and directed by Jim Hirschfeld, 
was broadcast on July 27, 1961. As the 
script reports, this was the time of year 
in 1776 when the engrossed copy of the 
Nation’s birth certificate—the Declara- 
tion of Independence—was being pre- 
pared for signature by Members of the 
Continental Congress. The first signa- 
tures to the document, which we now 
treasure in the Archives Building here, 
were affixed to the engrossed Declaration 
on August 2, 1776. 

I have obtained a copy of the script 
for this program, and I congratulate 
WCAU's general manager, John A. 
Schneider, and News Director Shaw, and 
all others associated with the program, 
for the excellence it reflects. For, as 
this program points out: 

Many Americans forget, and many for- 
eigners do not realize, as revolution sweeps 
the modern world, that the United States 
was born of revolution, that what happened 
here in our city 185 years ago has been of 
inspiration to freedom fighters throughout 
the world ever since. 

An old story which, if properly told around 
the world today, can restore the United 
States to its position as the fountainhead 
of inspiration to all people yearning to be 


Mr. Speaker, the narrative portion of 
“This Is Where It All Began” was pre- 
pared to illustrate and amplify a wealth 
of visual material presented with it— 
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films, tapes, paintings, interior views of 
Independence Hall, and so on—but 
standing by itself, as it must in the cold 
type of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, it 
nevertheless still makes a dramatic story, 
which I think many Members of the 
House and Senate would enjoy reading. 

Consequently, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit the narrative portion of 
the script of the July 27 channel 10 re- 
ports program, “This Is Where It All 
Began,” as follows: 

Music: “Appalachian Suite,” 
after 15 seconds for: 

Announcer: Channel 10 reports: The 
story of the building and the city where 
the United States was born. Your reporter: 
Charles Shaw. 

Music: “The Battle of Trenton” (full on 
bell tolling for 6 seconds, then fade BG 
for: 

Shaw: It's 10:30 by the old statehouse 
clock in Philadelphia. 

Ten-thirty, July 27, 1961, which could be, 
if you let your imagination wander, a July 
night in 1776. 

The time—the place where it all began. 
The time—the place of the greatest news 
event in the crowded history of our Nation. 
It was 185 years ago this month that it 
happened. A nation was born—fated at the 
very moment of its birth for a rendezvous 
with destiny. One hundred and eighty-five 
years ago tonight, our Nation’s birth certifi- 
cate—the Declaration of Independence—was 
being prepared for signature by Members of 
the Continental Congress. The first signa- 
tures were affixed to the engrossed Declara- 
tion on August 2, 1776—185 years ago next 
Wednesday. 

Tonight, we roll back the tide of time; 
we dissolve the present into the past as we 
enter the place of our nativity as a nation. 

Philadelphia, a city of narrow, cobble- 
stoned streets, had a population of less than 
30,000 in 1776—but it was the second largest 
city of the English-speaking world.’ 

The first was London. 

Most of Philadelphia's people lived be- 
tween Seventh Street and the Delaware 
River and in the few blocks to the north 
and south of High Street, as Market Street 
then was called. 

By 18th century standards, life was good 
for most people in colonial Philadelphia. 
Gerald W. Johnson called colonial Philadel- 
phia a neat metropolis, its neatness not yet 
broken by the passage of centuries. It was 
a town of cheerful people—a town very obvi- 
ously English, yet not English. 

English manners and customs were the 
basis of Philadelphia’s social life; but Eng- 
lish convention had to be adapted and modi- 
fied to fit the New World environment. 

The Philadelphians of 1776 were religious 
people; they had a deep faith in a Supreme 
Being, variously called God, Nature’s God, 
the Supreme Judge of the World and Divine 
Providence. They expressed their beliefs as 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews and as 
members of groups which stressed morality 
and ethics without formal religious dogma. 

But these people were, above all, revolu- 
tionaries—revolutionaries long before actual 
revolution against the Crown was thought 
of. Their way of life in this recent wilder- 
ness was revolutionary * * * and it was a 
life that the King and his Ministers in Lon- 
don could not understand. And it's because 
of that that we devote a half hour of this 
July night in 1961 to reporting the events 
of July days and nights in 1776; because 
many Americans forget and many foreigners 
do not realize, as revolution sweeps the mod- 
ern world, that the United States was born 
of revolution * * that what happened 
here in our city 185 years ago this month 
has been of inspiration to freedom fighters 
throughout the world ever since. A news 
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story that is 185 years old is at the same time 
as current as the lead story which John 
Facenda will report 25 minutes hence. An 
old story which, if properly told around the 
world today, can restore the United States 
to its position as the fountainhead of in- 
spiration to all people yearning to breathe 
free. 

Superficially, life in Colonial Philadelphia 
bore similarity to life in London. The cheer- 
ful people of this neat metropolis—the gay, 
the genteel—had developed a gracious way 
of life. They delighted in such songs as 
Francis Hopkinson’s “Beneath a Weeping 
Willow's Shade.” 


“Beneath a weeping willow's shade, 

She sat and sang alone. 

Her hand upon her heart she laid, 
And plaintive was her moan, 

The mock bird sat upon a bow, 
And listened to her lay. 

Then to the distant hills he bore 
The dulcet tones away.” 


Music: “Weeping Willow's Shade.” 

But from the distince came other sounds— 
the sounds of war, the clash of resounding 
arms. Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill— 
these had been acts of violence in 1775, 
Before that, the Boston Massacre of 1770, 
the burning of the British schooner Gaspé 
in 1772, the Boston Tea Party of 1773. 

A year before Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill, delegates from every Colony 
except Georgia met here in Philadelphia's 
Carpenter's Hall. That was the First Conti- 
nental Congress. Meeting between Sep- 
tember 5 and October 26, 1774, the delegates 
avowed their loyalty to the person of King 
George the Third, a bluff, red-faced 
38-year-old who occupied the British 
Throne—sometimes ruling with great in- 
telligence when his mind was clear, acting 
with mulish stubbornness in the periods of 
mental unbalance which later became 
permanent insanity. In its first meeting, 
the Continental Congress condemned op- 
pressive British legislation, approved the 
raising and arming of local militia and en- 
dorsed economic sanctions against Great 
Britain. There was talk of union of Great 
Britain and the Colonies * * * and of do- 
minion status for the combined Colonies. 
But nobody was urging independence. On 
May 10, 1775, the Second Continental Con- 
gress met in the Pennsylvania State House, 
and the members were in a different mood. 
Less than a month before, the British had at- 
tacked Lexington and Concord. On the 
day that Congress met, American forces cap- 
tured Fort Ticonderoga. 

George Washington was named com- 
mander in chief of the Continental Army by 
Congress on June 15—the Battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought 2 days later. An August 2, 
Congress adjourned for a month and 10 
days; when the delegates reconvened, they 
set upon a course which led to independence 
and the birth of a nation. The colonies 
were at war * * * shots heard round the 
world were being fired. But on January 15, 
1776, this man—39-year-old, lean, hawk- 
faced Thomas Paine—set off a barrage of 
words also heard round the world. They were 
contained in a pamphlet “Common Sense,” 
published anonymously and at Paine’s own 
expense but immediately identified as the 
work of the so-called radical from the slums 
of London, a resident of Philadelphia less 
than 2 years—a close friend of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

“Every spot of the Old World,” wrote 
Paine, “is overrun with oppression. Free- 
dom has been hunted round the globe. Asia 


Paine aroused the colonial patriots with 
this appeal: “O, receive the fugitive and pre- 
pare in time an asylum for manhood. The 
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birthday of a new world is at hand, We 
have it in our power to begin the world all 
over again.” 

Thomas Jefferson received one of the early 
copies of “Common Sense.” Jefferson was 
quoted as saying, “The time for debate is 
over”. But in the State House at Phiadel- 
phia, debate continued, with many of the 
Continental Congressmen still loathe to dis- 
solve ties with Britain. But Thomas Paine's 
argument that it was absurd for an island to 
rule a continent, that a government of our 
own is a natural right gained wide accept- 
ance. 

On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia submitted a resolution that “these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states, that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the states of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.” The resolution was submitted 
to a committee composed of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston, with 
Jefferson assigned to write the draft. 

He submitted his draft on June 28; debate 
began on July 1. There was opposition from 
a few delegates who still hoped for recon- 
elllation with Great Britain. 

John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, was 
among the opposition leaders. The South 
Carolina delegation also opposed the resolu- 
tion. Delaware's two-man delegation was 
split for and against. New York’s members 
abstained while awaiting instructions from 
home. 

On July 2, the South Carolina delegation 
changed its position and supported indepen- 
dence. A majority of Pennsylvanians fol- 
lowed suit. And Delaware's Caesar Rodney, 
after riding 80 miles horseback by night and 
day through rain and thunder, arrived in 
time to break his delegation’s tie in favor of 
independence. The resolution was passed 
unanimously, with New York abstaining. 
Her delegation cast its affirmative vote on 
July 15. 

On July 4, the resolution adopted on July 
2 was passed again as a Declaration of In- 
dependence and signed at the time by John 
Hancock as President of the Continental 
Congress, and Charles Thomson as Secretary. 
And when New York's approval was voted on 
July 19, Congress ordered the Declaration 
to be engrossed for signing by all Members 
of the Continental Congress. 

Timothy Matlack, of Philadelphia, who had 
served for a time as assistant to Secretary 
Thomson, was given the assignment of copy- 
ing the Declaration on parchment. 

On August 2, his task completed, the en- 
grossed copy received its first signatures. It 
was several months before all the signatures 
were affixed. 

A new nation was born, and this was its 
birth certificate. 

The birthplace of a nation—a nation born 
of revolution. A national shrine, which 
could be—as it already ls to many foreign- 
ers—a world shrine. 

The symbol of man's eternal struggle to 
breathe free—the antiquity of that struggle 
epitomized by the ancient words girding the 
Liberty Bell—words from the Old Testament: 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” Latter- 
day revolutionaries in other lands, faithless 
to their trust by having substituted one 
tyranny for another, lay claim to leadership 
of today's genuine revolutionaries. 

But this is where it all began—the old 
statehouse in Philadelphia, now Independ- 
ence Hall—185 years ago this month. 


Music: “Appalachian Suite.” 
Announcer. Channel 10 Reports: “This is 


was a WCAU-TV news presentation. 


1961 


Dangers of Indiscriminate Use of 
Consumer Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday, September 5, a most intriguing 
full page advertisement entitled “Why 
Does a Family Clothing Chain Become a 
Book Reviewer?” appeared in the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, and 
other newspapers from coast to coast. 

This public service advertisement, 
Sponsored by Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., 
is a timely warning about the dangers 
Many citizens face today because of the 
indiscriminate use of consumer credit— 
often called living on the cuff, debt liv- 
ing, or living on the easy payment plan. 

Their message recommends a recent 
book on consumer credit by Hillel Black, 
“Buy Now, Pay Later“ —to use their 
words—a carefully documented, fervent 
and provocative book which tells of the 
Strains and tragedies imposed on people 
who are trying to keep up with the bill 
collector. 

Moreover, the advertisement warns: 

In most instances the consumer, because 
it all looks so easy, is completely uninformed 
on what he actually pays for the privilege of 
running a buy now, pay later debt. 


This message poses the crucial ques- 
tion which is disturbing many people 


Are we turning into a Nation of consumer 
automatons? We buy without asking the 
cost and pay without adequate information. 

Isn't it about time consumers started ask- 
ing questions about credit? Living in a 
fool's paradise of carefree buy now, pay later 
habits will not serve to strengthen our free 
enterprise economy. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this message be printed after my 
remarks. 

Recently, the Production and Stabili- 
zation Subcommittee of the Senate 

and Currency Committee held 
extensive hearings on S. 1740, the truth 
in lending bill, which would require all 
lenders and sellers to fully disclose in 
a uniform manner the costs of con- 
Sumer credit. Thousands of pages of 
testimony before that committee have 
conclusively demonstrated that most 
consumers do not know what price they 
Pay for credit. Because of lack of ac- 
Curate information, consumers are un- 
able to compare credit prices and shop 
intelligently for credit. 

It is indeed gratifying to see a great 
National company speak out so elo- 
quently on the abuses and potential dan- 
gers involved in the massive burden of 
Consumer debt—problems which have 
also deeply concerned sponsors of S. 1740, 
the truth in lending bill. 

I hope that many other businessmen 
who have a deep interest in business 
ethics and the future of the free enter- 
Prise system will now join Robert Hall 
Clothes in alerting the public to current 
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abuses in consumer credit and in plead- 
ing for “a return to the tried and true 
American traditions of respect for thrift 
and restraint in mortgaging our future.” 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Way Does a FAMILY CLOTHING CHAIN 

BECOME A Book REVIEWER? 


Our stores are rooted in 345 American 
communities throughout the nation. It is 
an honor we cannot treat lightly. No mer- 
chant could. With it comes a responsibility 
to serve each community honestly and well. 

For this reason we depart from our daily 
task as merchants to call your attention to a 
forthright and extraord. book. Called 
“Buy Now, Pay Later,” it was written by a 
perceptive and painstaking reporter, Mr. 
Hillel Black, and published by William Mor- 
row & Co. In human terms, it deals 
with the effect runaway consumer credit has 
upon our lives and our futures. 

Mr. Black started this book after covering 
the story of a 19-year-old boy's innocent 
dream to see if he could really live it up on 
a credit card binge, It was Mr. Black's first 
introduction to the startling, ofttimes 
tragic, effects of debt living in today’s mod- 
ern-minded, luxury-loving era. The book 
came as a natural development, an essential, 
driving examination. Carefully documented, 
fervent, and provocative, it tells of the 
strains and tragedies imposed on people who 
are to keep up with the bill collector. 
It tells of the moral abandon many families 
indulge in because of easy credit. It tells 
of the lack of knowledge most people have 
about what they really pay for the privil- 
ege of buying on credit. 

We believe, as Mr. Black does, that credit, 
without adequate information, self-discipline 
and good judgment can get out of hand. 

We urge consumers everywhere to familiar- 
ize themselves with the truths as presented 
in “Buy Now, Pay Later.” 

Last year 100,000 families went into bank- 
ruptcy. This ic an alarming increase over 
the past decade and more than the total 
number of bankruptcies filed during the 
depths of the depression of the 1930's How 
could this happen during an era of our 
greatest abundance? 

On-the-cuff-living easy payment plans are 
being booked 24 hours a day. Purchases are 
being made not with cash on hand but with 
future earnings. It is becoming easier and 
easier to go into debt. If for any reason 
families who have assumed excessive credit 
cannot meet their payments, they are faced 
with the tragedy of bankruptcy. 

We believe, as Mr. Black believes, that con- 
sumers once again must become hard traders, 
comparing values, demanding accurate in- 
formation and taking on responsibilities that 
they can realistically handle. And they must 
buy what they are sure fits their actual 
budgets. 

Consider this: 

In most instances the consumer, because 
it all looks so easy, is completely uninformed 
on what he actually pays for the privilege 
of running a buy now, pay later debt. 

What does “small service charge” really 
cost? The price for consumer credit is fre- 
quently astounding, reports Mr. Black. One 
civic group gave these examples: a store 
sells a product for $329.95 on a 24-month 
contract with a $10 downpayment. Mr. 
Consumer pays the store $66 extra for 
credit—enough to buy 285 quarts of milk. 

Or, assume, Mr. Consumer wants to buy 
a big luxury item for $2,660.52 with a 
$460.52 downpayment. Credit charges on 
the $2,200 balance on a 36-month contract 
can cost him over $400. Think of it. A 
charge enough to purchase a washing ma- 
chine and a dryer. 
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Are we turning into a nation of consumer 
automatons? We buy without asking the 
cost and pay without adequate information. 

Isn't it about time consumers started ask- 
ing questions about credit? Living in a 
fool's of carefree buy now, pay 
later habits will not serve to strengthen our 
free enterprise economy. 

We join hands with Mr. Hillel Black in 
his plea for a return to the tried and true 
American traditions of respect for thrift 


Remarks of Clyde T. Ellis, General Man- 
ager, National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, at the Annual Meeting 
of North Central Mississippi Electric 
Power Association, Byhalia, Miss., 
August 16, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 
REMARKS OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, GENERAL MAN- 

AGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERA- 

TIVE ASSOCIATION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Avucust 16, 1961 


Mr, Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, to 
me there is always some very special signif- 
icance attached to rural electrification 
meetings held in Mississippi, because this is 
the State in which the Government-spon- 
sored rural electric cooperative program had 
its beginnings. It happened 65 miles east of 
here, at Corinth, 

Even before the Rural Electrification Act 
was passed by Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the farmers of Mississippi 
realized how much more productive their 
agriculture could become and how much 
easier and more enjoyable rural life would 
be if they had low-cost electricity. In 1934, 
rural electrification was virtually unknown 
in the United States. Only 11 percent of 
America’s farms enjoyed central station elec- 
tric service, Of the 312,000 farms in Missis- 
sippi at that time, 308,000 (99.1 percent) 
were without service. 

Then, in 1934, a group of Corinth busi- 
nessmen, farmers from the surrounding area, 
and representatives of the newly formed 
Tennessee Valley Authority met in the rear 
of a furniture store at Corinth. The 
farmers said, “We want electricity. We want 
cheap electricity to light our homes, to help 
us perform our chores and modernize our 
farming operations.“ The businessmen said, 
“We want to help you electrify rural Missis- 
sippi, because rural electrification will boost 
your income and create bigger sales for our 
stores.” The TVA spokesmen unfolded 
blueprints and said, “This is how to electrify 
your farms. We can help you finance the 
lines, with loans from TVA, an agency of 
the Federal Government. Together we will 
establish a cooperative.” 

This historic meeting was the beginning. 
With the thin lines of electricity that were 
extended beyond the city limits of Corinth, 
Miss., foretold a complete economic revolu- 
tion for rural America. 
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A year after the meeting in the furniture 
store at Corinth, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, on May 11, 1935, signed his Ex- 
ecutive order establishing the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to supervise a 
program for the generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electricity in rural areas, 
Depression-born Federal emergency relief 
funds were used to build the first projects. 

Then on May 20, 1936, the Norris-Rayburn 
bill, as it was known then, which provided 
the permanent statutory basis for the rural 
electrification program, was signed into law 
as the REA Act of 1936. 

As we look back, with 27 years of hind- 
sight, toward the furniture store meeting of 
1934 at Corinth, we cannot help but take 
more than a little pride in what the rural 
electrification program has accomplished— 
both here in Mississippi and throughout the 
United States. 

Less than 1 percent of Mississippi’s farms 
enjoyed electricity in 1934. Today, 90 per- 
cent of Mississippi's farms and rural resi- 
dents are served. Over $100 million has been 
invested by the 27 member-owned electric 
power associations throughout the State. 
They have constructed more than 55,000 
miles of distribution and transmission lines 
from which they serve some 276,000 
meters—well over a million persons. 

Throughout the Nation as a whole, over 
1,000 such consumer-owned rural electric 
systems serve more than 5 million meters— 
some 17 million people—over 1,500,000 miles 
of transmission and distribution lines. 

Since the program’s inception in 1936, 
Congress has authorized and REA has ap- 
proved the lending of more than $4 billion 
to bring the convenience and advantages of 
modern living to small towns and farms 
throughout the length and breadth of Amer- 
ica. 


All of this money will be repayed with in- 
terest in 35 years from the loan dates by 
the rural electric systems. The rural people 
of America, in building and operating these 
consumer-owned electric facilities, have com- 
piled the best loan repayment record in 
the history of the Federal Government. 
Other Government lending agencies boast 
of a 99-percent repayment record. But of 
the $28 billion of REA loan funds out- 
standing on May 31 of this year, only some 
$170,000 was more than 30 days overdue, 
less than six one-thousandths of 1 percent 
delinquency—99.99 percent repaid on or 
ahead of schedule. That's a record for us 
all to be proud of—unmatched anywhere 
insofar as I know. 

Today many of you are attending your 
first rural electric system annual meeting, 
for you have just recently become members. 
Indeed, 2,700 member families and rural es- 
tablishments have become members of this 
co-op within the last year. That is a ma- 
jority of the 3,303 total members served by 
North Central. 

I am proud to be able to join in wel- 
coming each of you to membership in what 
I believe is one of the most significant move- 
ments in America today—a movement which 
greatly helped America in supplying vir- 
tually the entire free world with food and 
fiber during World War II, and a movement 
which, again in 1961, is helping us to pro- 
duce the food and fiber necessary to keep 
freedom alive in our own country, in the 
nations with which we are allied, and in 
many of the underdeveloped nations yet un- 
committed to either communism or freedom. 

As rural electrification developed across 
America, the hundreds of systems that were 
busily erecting poles and stringing wires be- 
gan to feel a need for professional legislative 
representation in Washington, for a na- 
tionally coordinated membership informa- 
tion program, for a management improve- 
ment program, for lower cost insurance sery- 
ices, and for many other activities and sery- 
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ices necessary to preserve their position in 
the competitive American economic system. 
To get these jobs done, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association was formed. 
NRECA is your national service organization 
to which more than 90 percent of all REA 
financed electric systems belong. 

It is as the general manager of that asso- 
clation—as your employee—that I accepted 
your invitation to meet with you today, I 
am directly responsible to each of you 
through the NRECA Board of Directors. 
That Board is, like your local North Central 
board, a grassroots group; one member 
elected each year by the rural electric sys- 
tems in each State. 

Mr. Hardin Shattuck, manager of the Coast 
Electric Power Association of Bay-St. Louis, 
represents Mississippi on the national board; 
and represents it with vigor and ability. 

You have slightly more than a hundred 
employees in your national association's 
Washington office; administrative, profes- 
sional and clerical, all working hard to as- 
sure for rural electrification a role in Amer- 
ica’s future. We testify for you before com- 
mittees of Congress on legislation affecting 
your interests. We research and assist with 
problems affecting your financial position, 
your territorial integrity, your wholesale 
power supply, and your management. 
NRECA has a whole section devoted to de- 
veloping and publicizing ideas on how to 
help your consumers more efficiently use 
electricity in their homes, farms and indus- 
tries. 

NRECA publishes Rural Electrification, a 
monthly magazine devoted to your program; 
and other weekly and monthly news serv- 
ices to keep your leaders informed of mat- 
ters of interest to them. 

Your NRECA Insurance and Employee Wel- 
fare Department has developed a whole series 
of life, accident, health, and casualty cover- 
ages tailored especially to your needs, and 
which save all the rural electric systems a 
great deal of money. 

We invite you to use all of your NRECA 
services or whichever of them suit your 
needs. Most of these services are set up on 
@ pay-as-you-use-them basis, so that if you 
don't use them you don’t pay for them. But 
most of them actually save you money. We 
hope you will visit your national office as 
often as you come to Washington. 

Membership in the North Central Missis- 
sippi Electric Power Association is for each 
of you a real privilege. It is, however, a 
privilege coupled with a heavy responsibility 
to participate in the work of the association. 
A cooperative or electric power association is 
much different than an investor-owned 
utility company. In the latter type of or- 
ganization the stockholders, the directors, 
and the management, as a group, bear little 
or no relation to the customers. The cus- 
tomers of an investor-owned company have, 
as such, no status whatsoever in the opera- 
tion and management of the company. 

The cooperative, however, cannot long exist 
unless the members are willing to actively 
participate in its affairs. For the member- 
ship and the consumers of the electric power 
association are all the same thing. The 
board of directors then is elected from the 
consumer-members and by the consumer- 
members. The board formulates association 
policy. As members of North Central, you 
are participating in this meeting today for 
the very purpose of electing your board of 
directors. This you will do every year, so 
long as you are members of the association. 
In time you will get to know each other 
better and will look forward to attending 
your own annual meetings of the consumer- 


As many of the oldtime members of North 
Central well know, there are also some very 
special and challenging problems which go 
with membership in this particular electric 
power association. 
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A few years ago, I never dreamed that I 
would ever again have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in an annual meeting of Missis- 
sippi 48” as your system has come to be 
known at REA. Five years ago, in 1956, 
most people thought that North Central had 
reached the end of its financial rope, that it 
was bankrupt and would soon be dissolved 
and its assets sold. At that time, the Rural 
Electrification Administration in Washing- 
ton actually encouraged such a sellout and 
thought it would be a good idea if you sur- 
rendered your system. 

Many of the association's members, I am 
told, felt that there was no alternative un- 
der the circumstances but to sell out. 
Others, however, especially your president, 
Senator Williams, your vice president, Mr. 
R. P. Funderburk, would not give up. They 
remembered the days when they and 99 
percent of the rural people of Mississippi 
did not have electricity. They wanted to 
preserve this cooperative association that had 
changed that picture and had brought them 
out of the darkness. 

What was needed was temporary financing 
to gain time so that territorial adjustments 
between the co-op and the Mississippi Power 
& Light Co. could be settled, and the co-op's 
service area rearranged to improve its fi- 
nancial feasibility. 

And despite all the prophecies of doom, this 
temporary financial shot in the arm was 
forthcoming late in 1957, when the Woodruff 
Electric Cooperative of Forrest City, Ark., 
expressed complete faith in your co-op, North 
Central, by lending you $85,000. And, as time 
went on, you borrowed a total of $230,000 
from Woodruff Electric across the river as 
you worked toward a permanent solution 
of your territorial problems. Woodruff Elec- 
tric Cooperative, under the able leadership 
of its manager, T. E. Bostick, made rural 
electrification history when it came to your 
co-op’s rescue with such a large loan. It 
made history and it surprised the socks off 
some who thought the co-op was gone. 

Finally, on December 23, 1960, after more 
than 3 years of work, REA approved a regular 
long-term 35-year loan of over a million 
dollars so that North Central could buy 232 
miles of line from Mississippi Power & Light 
Co. to carry out a previously agreed upon 
exchange of territory with the company. 
This transaction increased the number of 
members served by North Central from 1,600 
to 3,300 and increased your annual revenues 
from $75,000 to $300,000 a year. 

And on February 20, 1961, an additional 
important step was taken when your sister 
rural electric systems of Mississippi banded 
together and loaned your co-op $230,000 to 
repay Woodruff Electric all that you had 
borrowed from it. This was indeed a noble 
gesture on the part of your sister co-ops in 
Mississippi. 

So, you members of North Central have 
in the past few years accomplished what 
many thought impossible. You are due 
great credit. Along the way you have had 
the help of a lot of important folks. Gov, 
Ross Barnett and your State public service 
commission deserve a lot of credit for help- 
ing you work out your territorial problems. 
The leadership of the rural electrification 
program in Mississippi—such people as 
Blaine Eaton, manager of the Southern Pine 
Electric Power Association of Taylorsville, 
and Louie Spencer, manager of the Delta 
Electric Association at Greenwood, Miss., 
have contributed heavily to your success. 
Mr. Bostick of Woodruff Electric and his 
entire board of directors—the group that 
provided your temporary financing without 
which you could not have been successful 
all of these and many others who have helped 
can take pride in their accomplishment. 

And there is one additional man—a great 
Mississippian—to whom North Central will 
always owe a debt of gratitude. That man 
is Congressman Jamie L. WHITTEN, who has 
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represented this Second District of Missis- 
sippi in the U.S. House of Representatives for 
20 years. 

As you all know, rural electric systems 
throughout the United States such as North 
Central are constructed with funds loaned 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
in Washington. And, in order for these 
funds to be loaned they must be authorized 
by Congress. Under the terms of our Fed- 
eral Constitution, all appropriation bills 
must originate in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. For 12 of the 20 years during 
which he has served in Congress, Represent- 
ative WHITTEN has been chairman or rank- 
ing minority member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. This is the subcommit- 
tee which has responsibility for originating 
REA loan bilis. Mr. WHITTEN proudly says 
that during that time, and despite some dim- 
cult and trying experiences, REA has never 
Once had to refuse a loan request because 
of inadequate funds. Your Congressman, 
Mr. Warrren, has been one of the stanchest 
and ablest friend of rural electrification ever 
to serve in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
He has served not only the interests of rural 
electric systems in his home State of Missis- 
sippi, but across the entire Nation. It was 
he, as much as any other single person, who 
Prevented the dissolution of North Central 
when financial disaster seemed inevitable. 

JAMIE WHITTEN is my friend as he is yours, 
and I want you to know that it has been 
a real pleasure for us of your national as- 
sociation to work with him in the cause of 
rural electrification all these many years. 

It must be quite evident to all of you 
by this time that this rural electric sys- 
tem—North Central—is at last emerging 
from a period of trial and distress during 
which its very existence was constantly in 
Jeopardy. It has now weathered the storm 
Successfully. A great tribute to you all, 
and I congratulate you upon chalking up 
here another great success story in the his- 
tory of rural America. 

I urge each of you to remember that the 
flames of a newly kindled fire must be 
nursed to maturity with care, with skill, 
and with an understanding of the difficul- 
ties involved. I urge you to meet your 
Problems of organization and development 
with tolerance, with patience, and with a 
determination to bring reliable central sta- 
tion electric service to your membership at 
the lowest cost. 

This is not a time in which our program 
can afford the extravagance of internal dis- 
Sension. In many sections of the country 
the rural electric cooperatives and the Fed- 
eral Government agencies from which they 
purchase power—like TVA— are being char- 
acterized as socialistic or worse. Rural 
electric systems are criticized on every con- 
ceivable ground, 

Your sister electric cooperatives in In- 
diana are enduring almost dally attacks via 
full-page newspaper advertisements merely 
because they have requested and received an 
REA loan to build a generating system. 

Our enemies are determined to kill us 
of as something undesirable. But our 
enemies are selfish groups and I say that 
Our rural electric co-ops are as American 
as apple ple and are more truly in the 
American tradition than are the tactics of 
those who oppose us. 

This is a time in which we must prove 
to the Nation that we are an integral part 
of the American free enterprise system, that 
our only desire is to provide our member- 
ship with an abundance of electricity at 
minimum cost, and that we are ready and 
able to bear our full equitable share of 
the financial burdens of our country. We 
must maintain reliable service and constant- 
ly increase our use of electricity. We must 
develop programs to properly handle our 
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systems’ reserve funds. We must take meas- 
ures to assure our future wholesale power 
supply—in your use through TVA. And, 
we must protect our territorial integrity. 
The achievement of these objectives will re- 
quire the unified efforts of rural electric 
system members throughout the United 
States. If we cannot achieve harmony 
among ourselves, we cannot hope to muster 
the strength necessary to overcome others 
who attack us from the outside. 

There is always a little give-and-take in 
the successful operation of any business en- 
terprise. You, as the consumer-member- 
owners of the North Central Power Associa- 
tion have the privilege, the responsibility 
and the duty of seeing to it that your sys- 
tem is operated harmoniously; that the en- 
ergies of its board of directors and man- 
agement are directed into useful channels. 
I know you agree with me when I say that 
those of you who are elected or reelected 
to the board of directors owe it to yourselves 
and to your constituents to take this promis- 
ing cooperative, which is now emerging from 
a long period of very real difficulty, and build 
it into one of the strongest and finest elec- 
tric distribution systems in the entire coun- 
try. I want to help you achieve this goal. 
Your national association exists for no 
other purpose than to help you. Call on us 
every time we can. 


Watch Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
usual, the New York Daily News, in its 
editorial today, does not pussyfoot in 
pointing out who are our friends and 
who are our enemies. 

There are so many international 
phonies who claim to be our friends that 
the name “Uncle Sam” has given way to 
“Uncle Sucker.” 

The editorial follows: 

GIVE xu THE ICE 

The conference of neutral nations wound 
up yesterday at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, with a 
communique showing just how neutral these 
25 countries are not. 

France was told to get out of Tunisia and 
Algeria, Portugal to quit Angola, and the 
United States to vacate its big naval base at 
Guantanamo, Cuba, 

Nothing was said in the neutral blast about 
Soviet Russia's fistful of slave nations, Red 
China's rape of Tibet, or India's long refusal 
to let the people of Kashmir vote on wheth- 
er to remain captives of Nehru or join 
Pakistan. 

The conference also had the gall to name 
delegates to visit President Kennedy and 
Khrushchev and urge them to hold a summit 
meeting aimed at total disarmament. The 
bringers of this message to Mr. Kennedy are 
to be Presidents Sukarno of Indonesia and 
Modibo Keita of Mali, arriving in Washing- 
ton Tuesday. 

President Kennedy can hardly tell these 
uninvited guests not to come here. But he 
can make it plain to them that they are not 
wanted or welcome. 

Why not give them the coldest reception 
possible? What more do we owe to bums 
who take our money but reserve the right to 
stab us in the back? 
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Land Reform and American 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, now we 
have heard it all. If it is true that our 
Secretary of Agriculture is suggesting 
that we need land reform by the com- 
ment credited to him the other day, “We 
are selling land reform to other coun- 
tries while drifting into trouble here in 
our own country,” I hope he will take 
the trouble to clarify just what he 
meant. 

“Land reform” is a phrase heard from 
time to time, and lately in connection 
with the needs in Latin America. Several 
years back it was used in connection with 
China, where it was supposed to be the 
answer to China’s problems. I wonder 
today if a truly free vote was taken in 
China whether or not its people would 
overwhelmingly express a preference for 
its present system of “communal” liy- 
ing and farming to their previous sys- 
tem. It would be interesting to find 
out; and I believe the same could be 
said for Russia, since both countries are 
known to be in considerable difficulty 
with their agricultural economy. 

The trouble we have here, of course, is 
too good a system of agriculture, if 
anything can be said to be “too good.“ 
Our difficulty, most certainly, is not be- 
cause people find it impossible to settle 
on a farm if they choose to do so. The 
actual difficulty seems to be in being 
allowed to farm once they are settled. 
Our land reform took place many, many 
years ago when the Federal Government 
gave land grants to any citizen who had 
the intestinal fortitude and enough in- 
terest in farming or ranching to make 
the required effort to stake out the land 
he wished to possess. 

So I believe if either the Secretary or 
the Department of Agriculture is wise, 
they will try to avoid any suggestion that 
land reform is needed in this country. 
Instead, they will find ways and means 
to reform some of the thinking which has 
gotten our agricultural system, admit- 
tedly one of the finest and most efficient 
in the world, into its present predica- 
ment. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks a copy of the Wall Street Journal 
editorial of September 6, 1961, entitled 
“Blight Upon the Farm”: 

BLIGHT UPON THE FARM 

Anyone who wanders about the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture these days is sure to 
hear the phrase “land reform” crop up in 
the conversation soon or late, Indeed, Secre- 

Freeman observed not long ago: “We 
are selling land reform to other countries 
while drifting into trouble here in our own 
country.” 

Well, it seems clear that what this country 
lacks is land reform. But what isn't clear 
at all is what Mr. Freeman means by this 
phrase he tosses about. 

Land reform is usually associated with 
backward, feudal countries, where many are 
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landless because they lack the means or the 
opportunity to satisfy their hunger for their 
own piece of ground. Antiquated land- 
tenure systems and tion of great 
holdings in the hands of a very few are com- 
mon obstacles. In some countries, the hun- 
ger of the many has been satisfied without 
grave injustice to the few; landholders haye 
been paid for what they were required to 
surrender. 

In other countries, land reform is a catch- 
phrase to cover robbery, or worse, by the 
state. In Castro’s Cuba today, as in the So- 
viet Ukraine a generation ago, “land reform” 
is the regime’s euphemism for forced col- 
lectivization of the soil and the debasing of 
the tillers to serfdom. 

But wherever land reform is carried out, 
regardless of the circumstances, it means 
government redistribution of the land—the 
taking of one man's property and the giving 
of it into the hands of others, 

How can anyone even consider such a 
scheme in a country where land is distributed 
and redistributed daily by the free market? 
Any man who pleases may go into the mar- 
ket, without let or hindrance by the Gov- 
ernment, and realize his wish to own or sell 
land. Indeed, we are a Nation of land- 
owners, if only of a piece of greenery in 
suburbia. Moreover, 97 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farms, according to the Agriculture 
Department's own figures, are family oper- 
ated units. 

True, a great deal of the land is presently 
ill-used, and some men in Government think 
it is because it isn't in the “right” hands. 
That reasoning is familiar enough; it is of 
a piece with the prevailing philosophy in 
Washington that the Government must set 
its hand to running just about everything. 

Yet much of the Nation's farmland is ill- 
used only in the sense that what's grown on 
it is intended not for use but for storage in 
the Government's overfiowing warehouses. 
Certainly it is not the farmer who puts his 
hand to such useless toil. It is the Govern- 
ment which directs his hand that bears the 
blame for this foolishness. 

So there is something to be said for re- 
forming the land, and Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, has said it well: “The only land re- 
form American farmers need is greater op- 
portunity—not more restrictions.” Land re- 
form is an excellent idea—if it reforms the 
main evil, namely the blight of Government 
controls upon the land. 


Italy’s Drug Dumping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that practically every Member of 
this body is aware of the deep-seated 
feeling that I have concerning the in- 
justices to which the American drug 
industries have been subjected. In the 
New York Herald Tribune, dated Au- 
gust 8, 1961, a very excellent article ap- 
peared by Donald I. Rogers. I submit 
it for the Recorp so the Members may 
have the opportunity to read it: 

IraLy’s DrUG DUMPING 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Ever since Estes KEFAUVER, the varmint- 
shootin’ Senator from Tennessee, began his 
somewhat one-sided investigation of the 
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drug industry, the manufacturers of the 
compounds that make you healthy have been 
subjected to a form of “open season” and 
every bounty-hunter in and out of Wash- 
ington has been taking pot shots at them. 

It’s refreshing, now, to learn that the 
U.S. Treasury Department, which is not 
always the most popular branch of Govern- 
ment, has come out forcefully in favor of 
decency and fair play for this American in- 
dustry, having decided, counter to popu- 
lar Washington thinking, that the dumping 
of cheap foreign drugs in the United States 
is contrary to the national interest, regard- 
less of the political unpopularity of the dom- 
estic industry that is being victimized. 

Thus, Treasury has moved to investigate 
the dumping of drugs on the U.S. market 
by Italian producers—drugs that have been 
developed and patented in the United States, 
but whose patents are not honored because of 
a law passed in Italy by Mussolini. 

I was never smart enough to be a lawyer, 
but from my reporter's seat (it’s actually 
a chair inherited from Horace Greeley's copy 
boy) this looks like a clearcut case. The 
Italians have been selling bulk tetracycline, 
a broad-spectrum antibiotic, to a large 
U.S. buyer at prices that are about 
half the bulk prices on the Italian domestic 
market. If that isn’t dumping, then I 
can’t tell a dump truck from a Bugatti sports 
racer. While only tetracycline is involved 
in this case, other drugs have been purchased 
in Europe at what may be dumping prices. 

The intriguing feature of this, both le- 
gally as well as morally, is that the U.S. 
buyer is an agency of the U.S. Government— 
the Military Medical Supply Agency. Fur- 
ther intriguing fact: If the Treasury finds 
that dumping has occurred, it will report 
so to the tariff commission, which may then 
decide to hold liable either the Italian sellers 
or the Government purchasers. Penalties 
could amount to a half-million dollars. 

After the hot words that have appeared 
in this space on the subject, I can't find 
fault with the MMSA for wanting to spend 
as little of the taxpayer's money as possible 
on the material it buys. I do earnestly sub- 
mit, however, that the agency would have 
shown better judgment in regard to any 
other commodity or at any other time. Only 
in the atmosphere created by Senator Ke- 
KEFAUVER could this have been possible. 

For the Senator has held the drug indus- 
try apparently helpless in his pillory of 
propaganda about high prices for so long 
that we can almost excuse the well-meaning 
soldiers and sailors for missing the subtle- 
ties of the situation. These subtleties en- 
tall more than dumping, though that’s the 
only aspect actually illegal at the moment. 

There's a moral issue. The Italian com- 
panies from whom the Government has been 
buying drugs are no better than the drug- 
racket branch of the Maffia as far as Ameri- 
can law is concerned. Italy does not grant 
patent rights on drug products, Italian 
manufacturers are perfectly free to steal drug 
discoveries from other countries and turn 
out the drugs with lower cost labor, paying 
no royalties and spending nothing on re- 
search, 

Since most successful drug research in re- 
cent years has been done by American drug 
companies, it is not surprising that tetra- 
cycline, the item purchased by MMSA 
was hijacked from an American patent 
holder by the Italians in just this way. 


Fortunately, legislation has been intro- 
duced to plug the legal rathole through 
which our substance has been stolen. Rep- 
resentative RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, Re} 
lican of Indiana, has sponsored a bill to make 
it illegal for the U.S. Government to pur- 
chase a commodity covered by a valid US. 
patent from any source other than the patent 
owner or the holder of manufacturing li- 
cense granted by the patent owner, 
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If the patent system makes any sense at 
all, this bill deserves passage. Even Senator 
KEFAUVER, as a proponent of compulsory 
licensing, should—logically—vote for it. If 
American companies should be compelled to 
grant licenses, why shouldn't Italian com- 
panies be compelled to apply for them? 

Still, you never know about Senator 
Keravuver. When the subject of Italian pat- 
ent piracy came up during his hearings, he 
cut short the testimony because, “this com- 
mittee is not going to be used as a forum 
to disparage the people or the scientists in 
a friendly allied nation.” 

He was not to be diverted when he was 
intent on disparaging American scientists 
and American businessmen. 


Two Decades of Achievement—Congratu- 
lations Pour In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Postal Record: 

Two DECADES or ACHIEVEMENT—CONGRATULA- 
TIONS Pour IN 


During the past weeks, as the date of 
President W. C. Doherty's 20th anniversary 
at the helm of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers approached, congratulatory 
messages have been pouring into the na- 
tional headquarters in Washington. 

There follows a selection of excerpts from 
these congratulatory messages: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., September 1, 1961. 
WILIAM C. DOHERTY, 
President, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Washington, D.C. 

Dear BL; Congratulations on your 20 
years as president, You certainly are under 
full sail and going strong. With my deep 
appreciation for your friendship, coopera- 
tion, and support and my best wishes for 
next successful 20 years in carrying the 
leadership for progress of our good U.S. postal 
workers. Count me on the team. 

Congressman JIM FULTON. 

R. B. Kremers, secretary-treasurer: “It is 
a pleasing opportunity indeed to have a 
small part in contributing to this portion of 
the Postal Record. Editor Jerome J. Keating 
has aptly named it “the anniversary issue” 
because it commemorates the completion of 
20 years’ activity as president, of our dis- 
tinguished leader, William C. Doherty, who 
was elected to the exalted position Septem- 
ber 6, 1941. 5 

“It was my good fortune to be an officer on 
the platform in Los Angeles in 1941 when 
Bill reached the highest pinnacle within the 
realm of this association. I had been asso- 
ciated with him as an officer 5 years previous 
to that time and have known him for more 
than 30 years. Hence, I feel I have some 
qualification about entering something into 
the record at this momentous turn in evolu- 
tion. 

“Twenty years seems a long time, and it Is 
a long time. Yet it can also appear to be 
exceedingly short. That's how these 20 years 
have been. All of this obviously can be 
attributed to 20 years brimful of activity, 
ambition, accomplishment and, above all, 
never-dying enthusiasm and zeal to promote 
the welfare of the brother in the blue-gray 
uniform. 
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“Further, his aims and aspirations have 
gone far beyond the realms of our own peo- 
ple. Bill has had a burning desire all his 
life to help the downtrodden wherever he 
may exist; and I am certain that he will 
continue just that sort of activity so long as 
an ounce of energy remains in that tremen- 
dous constitution of his. 

“The fabulous number of achievements 
during his fruitful 20 years of stewardship 
are, of course, far too numerous to mention. 
Suffice it to say, however, that no opportu- 
nity has ever been passed up to improve the 
lot of the letter carrier, With pardonable 
pride letter carriers can point without 
equivocation or challenge to the indelible 
fact that the letter carriers, as an organiza- 
tion under the brilliant leadership of Bill, 
has been the bellwether organization for 
everything good for the letter carrier and 
the postal employee in general. 

“I am happy to be a part of the record, as 
previously stated; and I am thankful for my 
25 years of association as a colleague national 
Officer of the greatest leader of Federal 
groups in the Nation's Capital.” 

James H. Rademacher, assistant secretary- 
treasurer: “The NALC is a great organiza- 
tion. William C. Doherty has made it that 
way. 

“In other articles on the subject In this 
Twentieth Anniversary résumé, the attention 
of the membership will be called 
to the numerous benefits derived by the 
NALC since the election of Bill Doherty to 
the presidency in 1941. This article, there- 
fore, will report activities other than legis- 
lative gains for the NALC and which have 
been beneficially adopted during the leader- 
ship of Bill Doherty. 

“Although there are many words which can 
aptly describe the president of the NALC 
there are two adjectives which point out 
reasons for progress ,during the past 20 
years—imagination and courage. No previ- 
ous president ever shared his imagination 
and thoughts with the membership as the 
NALO’s present leader has. No other presi- 
dent of the letter carriers has ever displayed 
the courage and forthright determination to 
build a strong organization and at the same 
time improve the conditions of wages and 
employment of the membership. 

“Dissatisfied with the activity of the previ- 
ous leaders of the NALC, Bill Doherty, imme- 
diately following his election, set out to 
change the normal, routine course of travel 
of the NALC. National legislators had no 
idea what the future held for them when the 
Doherty family arrived in the Nation's Capi- 
tal in 1941. Little did they realize that the 
dynamic and energetic Doherty would even- 
tually cause them to want to sign discharge 
petitions and even override a Presidential 
veto. Little did the legislators know in those 
days how the Halls of Congress would shake 
with the thunderous footbeat of the Nation's 
letter carriers embarked upon legislative 
campaigns. This all came true and on many 
occasions under Commander in Chief 
Doherty, Capitol Hill was made intensely 
aware of the NALC. This awareness has 
brought with it prestige, dignity, and re- 
spect 


“Aside from the admiration and respect 
that Bill Doherty enjoys from the Nation's 
legislators, there is similar recognition from 
top officials of other international unions as 
Well as the leadership of U.S. postal unions. 
Although these same postal unions have not 
seen fit to answer the gallant plea of Bill 
Doherty to merge these organizations into 
one big postal union, the rank ard file 
postal employees have expressed the hope 
that some day there will be one spokesman 
for the Nation's one-half million postal 
workers, Eventually through the achieve- 
ment of one postal union, we could realize 
one big organization of Federal employees 
with a spokesman before Congress repre- 
senting 2 mililon Government workers. 
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This hope is another of Doherty's realistic 
approaches to progress. 

“Bill Doherty’s strong and keen imagina- 
tion has caused him to consider the impor- 
tant fact of perpetuation of the NALC. He 
has often stated that the organization will 
be here long after all present members are 
gone. In his realization of this most im- 
portant fact, Bill Doherty has sought out 
younger members of the organization in 
hopes of recognizing them in positions where 
they can be an asset to this strong associa- 
tion. Unlike some of his aged predecessors 
who kept the organization far distant from 
their ivory tower, Bill Doherty surrounds 
himself with those younger people whom he 
feels some day will guide the destinies of 
the NALC. At the same time he values the 
counsel and guidance of the senior members 
whose wealth of experience has provided 
background in many campaigns. 

“Bill Doherty has brought the organiza- 
tion closer to the membership and at the 
same time has brought the membership 
closer to the organization. He has done this 
with his demands for a regionalization pro- 
gram which is second to none in any Fed- 
eral organization and he has inaugurated a 
seminar program to bring the membership 
closer to the knowledge of their responsi- 
bilities. He has allowed the assignment of 
national officers to every corner of the coun- 
try wherever there was a gathering of letter 
carriers. Through his biennial reports he 
makes known to each and every member the 
internal workings of their great organiza- 
tion and every official movement of the 
NALC is a matter of record to be read by 
all. Through his vision and wisdom there 
is no reason why the NALC should not con- 
tinue to progress in the future as it has over 
the past 20 years. The groundwork has 
been laid, the membership need now only 
follow the program of the greatest labor 
leader working people have ever had serve 
them.” 

J. Stanley Lewis, assistant director, health 
benefits plan: “My thoughts, as they con- 
cern this issue of the Postal Record, dedi- 
cated to honoring the 20th anniversary of 
the election of President William C. Doherty, 
are varied. My service as a letter carrier 
started only a short time before the mo- 
mentous convention in Los Angeles, Calif. 
in 1941 which elevated President Doherty to 
the position he has filled with such honor 
and distinction during these years. 

“I heard of the years of inactivity preced- 
ing this period and of the long dry period 
in which postal employees marked time 
awaiting a new, young, vibrant and ag- 
gressive leader. Hardly had President Do- 
herty assumed the leadership of our organ- 
ization before such a long-needed want 
was fulfilled. Immediately a change in 

tional procedure became evident. Many 
long established customs were abolished and 
new methods and techniques were displayed. 
To paraphrase the slogan of the present 
Federal administration, ‘The NALC began to 
move forward.’ 

“It would be redundant to try to review 
the achievements in the field of legislation 
during the leadership of President Doherty 
in the past 20 years. The record, written 
on the statute books, eloquently speaks for 
itself. My purpose is to express some of 
the progress and innovations within the 
organization that might not have been so 
well publicized and recognized. 

“One of the first objectives of our great 
leader, and one dreamed about for many 
years, was to establish our own home for 
the executive operations of the NALC in the 
Nation's capital. This first was expressed 
in the Denver convention in 1943 and less 
than 8 short years after this first public 
expression, this dream became a reality with 
the dedication of our monument to the 
letter carriers in the blue-gray uniform at 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., in Washington, D.C. 
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“Another objective of President Doherty 
was the establishment of a hospitalization 
program to offer protection to our member- 
ship in the same manner as the Mutual 
Benefit Association and the National Sick 
Benefit Association. This objective was 
achieved by action resulting from his rec- 
ommendations at our 1948 convention. This 
subsidiary has grown from a mere committee, 
which had to borrow $5,000 from the gen- 
eral fund of the NALC in order to get 
started, to a huge, fraternal business con- 
cern which now pays out in excess of $18 
million a year in benefits to its NALC 
members. 

“When the Post Office Department de- 
centralized their activities from the Wash- 
ington level to regional offices in the field, 
President Doherty was the only leader of 
employee groups within the postal system 
who recognized the necessity of meeting 
this change with a regionalization program 
of our own. Again, as the result of his fore- 
sightedness and recommendations to our 
1956 convention, a program of regionaliza- 
tion was adopted which has now placed 
field directors in charge of the NALC activi- 
ties in each of the 15 regional areas estab- 
lished by the Post Office Department. The 
wisdom and effectiveness of such a move has 
been demonstrated many times over in the 
past 5 years. We now have elected field 
officers, responsible directly to President 
Doherty, safeguarding the interests of our 
membership in the area where the decisions 
are being made. 

“One additional dream of President Do- 
herty still remains unfulfilled, but each day 
brings it closer to fulfillment: The establish- 
ment of Nalcrest. 

“This outstanding leader of ours has long 
felt that we, as an organization, should do 
even more to make the sunset years of our 
retirees more rewarding. This Nalcrest 
dream is well on its way toward realization 
and will be an actuality before our next 
convention. 

“While these many projects have been 
underway President Doherty has always 
had an eye toward the future expansion and 
progress of our organization. He has always 
surrounded himself with young, forward- 
thinking aggressive officers to help him build 
for the future. The fact that when he as- 
sumed the presidency there were only three 
national officers resident in Washington, and 
that he has since seen the wisdom and ne- 
cessity of expanding this to seven, is an in- 
dication of his willingness and ability to 
meet any situation as it arises. 

“On occasion, we as members of the NALC, 
lose sight of the fact that there is more 
to this organization than sometimes is ap- 
parent on the surface. It is hard to place a 
tangible estimation upon the respect with 
which letter carriers are held in the labor 
movement. The fact that President Doherty 
was formerly a senior vice president of the 
AFL, and now not only is a senior vice pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO, but also a powerful 
and respected member of its executive coun- 
cil, is often overlooked. The prestige gained 
by letter carriers through this cannot be too 
highly regarded. Too, in the field of the 
international labor movement, an area in 
which he is an acknowledged leader, and 
his membership in the PTTI, an organization 
devoted to combating Communist activities 
through the members of labor on a world- 
wide basis, are not sufficiently recognized. 

“But above all, Bill Doherty's greatest con- 
tribution has been his unwavering devotion 
to the NALC under all conditions; at all 
times and in all circumstances.” 

John H. Sullivan, chairman, executive 
board, NALC: “Future historians undoubt- 
edly will single out the past 20 years as the 
most progressive period in the annals of the 
NALC. The victories that will be most re- 
membered will be those that have been 
achieved in the legislative battlefield. 
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“Among the most dramatic achievements 
in my memory was the defeat, in 1954, of the 
infamous Summerfield pay bill which was 
based on the equally infamous Fry report. 
It will be remembered that this bill would 
have given top-ranking supervisors as much 
as $5,000 a year in additional pay, and would 
have given some letter carriers the munifi- 
cent sum of $10 more a year. Bill Doherty 
employed all the wisdom and courage at 
his command and eventually was able to 
overcome the pressure and power of the ag- 

ve Postmaster General and the entire 
Federal administration. Anyone who lived, 
as I did, through the excitement of that 
period will carry the memory in his heart 
forever. 

“I have selected this victory among many 
because recent achievements may have caused 
itto have dimmed in peoples’ memories. In 
fact, the memories of too many people are 
inclined to grow dim. If this were not the 
case, every postal employee, be he postmaster, 

„ Clerk, mail handler, or special 
delivery messenger would be joining the let- 
ter carriers of the Nation this month in 
offering thanks for all that Bill Doherty has 
done for them. And every Federal employee 
outside the postal service should be giving 
equal thanks.” 

James C. Stocker, field director, St. Louis 
and Memphis regions: "I remember so well 20 
years ago, going to my first national con- 
vention. I went on our special train from 
St. Louis and little did I realize that this 
was going to be the historic occasion which 
would see the election of the greatest Gov- 
ernment-employee-organization leader of all 
times. 


“How well I remember the opposition of 
the old guard both prior to and during that 
convention. And how well I remember how 
a on opposition and antagonism vanished 

Bill Doherty proved himself to be the 
ee leader he 18. 

“I have just been reviewing the official 
program of that convention. Of the 21 na- 
tional officers serving at the opening of the 
convention, only 4 remain (President 
Doherty, Jerry Keating, Rube Kremers, and 
John Sullivan). Through retirement and 
other causes there has been a very large turn- 
over. I had the honor and pleasure of join- 
ing the ‘officlal family’ May 1, 1957, after 
having served in a semiofficial capacity since 
1949 as delegate to the AFL. These expe- 
Tiences, under the leadership of President 
Doherty, have been both educational and 
gratifying. It is a great pleasure to serve 
under such a great leader. May he be 
around for a long time to come.” 

Martin F. Kalbow, president, board of 
trustees, MBA: “In these short 20 years I 
have seen the letter carriers build an eight- 
story building in Washington, D.C. This 
building houses our MBA insurance plan, 
national sick benefit plan, hospitalization 
plan, and provides office space for our resi- 
dent national officers. Due to the rapid 
growth of our hospitalization plan, we needed 
more office space, so plans are now under- 
way to build an eight-story addition to the 
present building. Plans are underway to 
build and sponsor a home for retirees in the 
central part of Florida, so that the retirees 
may have a place for rest and recreation in 
their declining years. 

“Yes, all of these things and many others 
too numerous to recount have happened in 
the past 20 years, all through the efforts 
of a great leader, William C. Doherty.” 

John Schmidt, field director, Minneapolis 
region: “A sincere salute and heartiest con- 
gratulations to the fighting Irishman, Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, upon his 20th anniversary 
as president of the NALC. Well do I recall 
his first election to national office at the 
Atlantic City convention in 1933 because 
this led to his eventual election to the 
presidency in 1941. 
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“During his 20 years as president, this 
unflinching, venturesome, stron 
Bill of ours created a record which has made 
him the recognized leader of all postal and 
Federal employee organizations. 

“Some of the most distinguished editors in 
the country have proclaimed his book, Mall- 
man, U.S. A.,“ as the best of its kind ever 
written, and this has added to the prestige 
of every letter carrier in the country. 

“His visits to Milwaukee have always 
caused me to marvel at his understanding 
and patience. His wise counsel averted quite 
a few conflicts, and his suggestions were 
always well received both by our workers 
and our postal officials. He has always been 
true to his ideals and his ideals have been 
always the highest." 

Philip Lepper, field director, New York 
region: “In one score of years, the rising 
militancy of the NALC has dramatically and 
abundantly exemplified the attainable prog- 
ress of civil seryice employees. Our associa- 
tion vigorously continues to push its less 
dramatic» but more enduring fight against 
the whole broad spectrum of injustices per- 
petrated upon the individual who earns his 
livelihood by the sweat of his brow—20 years 
of a progressive fight wherein a dynamic 
and sterling leader made possible, at the 
very least, an endurable life for postal as 
well as other Federal employees. 

“In the midst of many leaders who re- 
fused to discuss the issues publicly, although 
civil service employees debated them seri- 
ously among themselves, with unity of pur- 
pose and decision, the clarion and decisive 
voice of Bill Doherty spoke out for all. 

“Bill Doherty would be the first to main- 
tain that we have merely scratched the sur- 
face. He would also be the first to main- 
tain that there must be a relentless drive to 
reach the objectives of recognition of human 
values; for a decent American standard of 
living; for absence of fear or reprisal; for an 
opportunity for one’s dignity to be respected. 
In short—Justice for all.“ 

Carl J. Saxsenmeier, acting field director, 
San Francisco region: “Looking back over 
the past 20 years of tremendous achievement 
under the leadership of Bill Doherty I can 
think of innumerable reasons to be 
grateful. But, from a personal point of 
view, I shall always remember the indomita- 
ble courage he showed at the San Francisco 
convention in 1958. His very dear friend of 
many decades, Dan Sullivan, died on the eve 
of the opening of the convention. Despite 
the heavy grief which filled his heart, Bill 
Doherty determined not to let this interfere 
with the success of the convention. In 
fact, he vowed that the San Francisco con- 
vention would be the greatest ever, as a 
kind of memorial to his dear friend, Being 
very much on the inside during the plan- 
ning and conduct of that convention I knew 
what courage it took for Bill Doherty to run 
that memorable conclave. But then, as al- 
ways, he never permitted anything, even his 
personal grief, to interfere with the welfare 
of the letter carriers whom he represented. 

“There was an amusing sidelight to the 
San Francisco convention: Invitations, as 
usual, had been extended to all the top 
political dignitaries at the State and Federal 
levels regardless of political affiliation. Un- 
fortunately there were numerous regrets. 
The top-ranking official to accept an invita- 
tion was Edmund Pat Brown, then the 
attorney general of the State, and a candi- 
date for the governorship on the Democratic 
ticket. He was asked to act as marshal for 
the parade. This caused the then Postmas- 
ter General, Arthur E. Summerfield, to fly 
into a rage. As & result, the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission threatened 
President Doherty with prosecution under 
the Hatch Act, if he persisted in his plan to 
honor Pat Brown. (The Hatch Act at 
that time was interpreted to include any 
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civilities extended to a practicing Demo- 
crat). 

Pat' Brown withdrew as marshal to save 
embarrassment, but Bill insisted that he ad- 
dress the convention. 

“Naturally, the newspapers had a field day 
with this story. (It was later chosen as one 
of the 10 top stories to come out of San 
Prancisco during that year.) The ensuing 
publicity was so great that it proved to be 
instrumental in winning the election for 
‘Pat’ Brown.” 

Thomas M. Flaherty, field director, Phila- 
delphia region: “The innumerable benefits 
we have received during the past 20 years 
have been due mainly to Bill Doherty's cour- 
age and wisdom plus his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of our problems. This is proven 
by the headquarters building we built at 100 
Indiana Avenue NW. in Washington, D.C., as 
a tribute to all letter carriers both living and 
dead. His interest is not only centered in 
the letter carriers of America but also in let- 
ter carriers and postal people throughout the 
world as evidenced by his interest and lead- 
ership in the PTTI. Last, but not least, on 
his everlasting devotion to the needs of our 
retired people in the development of plans 
for Nalcrest where retirees will be able to 
live in peace and contentment for the re- 
maining years of their lives. 

“On behalf of all the carriers whom I rep- 
resent, and myself, it is our sincere prayer 
that God in His infinite mercy may shower 
William C. Doherty and his family with 
manna from heaven so that he may live in 
health and happiness for many, many years 
to come.” 

Dean E. Soverns, field director, Denver and 
Wichita regions: “I remember so well meet- 
ing President Bill Doherty for the first time. 
It was when he was inaugurated at the Los 
Angeles convention in 1941. I was a sub- 
stitute at the time, and his kindness toward 
me will always be remembered. 

“Then, 2 years later President Doherty 
came to Denver for the purpose of discussing 
plans for the streamlined ‘austerity’ war- 
time convention to be held here that year. 
His conduct of that convention, under ex- 
tremely trying conditions, was a masterpiece 
of tact and forcefulness. (I well remember 
my own baptism of fire at that time, acting 
as master of ceremonies at the open house 
function on Labor Day night, and sitting be- 
tween President Doherty and the then Post- 
master General, Frank Walker.) 

“The same combination of tact and force- 
fulness which marked Bill Doherty's han- 
dling of the 1943 convention, has made him 
over the years not only a brilliant president 
of the NALC but a leader respected and ad- 
mired among all organized labor both in 
the United States and abroad. 

“Branch 47 ls proud to be the host for 
the 1962 NALC convention and we can as- 
sure President Doherty that this time it will 
not be an austerity convention.” 


A Typical Instance of Public Service by 
American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, never 
before in the history of our country has 
there been a greater need to reenunciate 
and rearticulate the indispensable prob- 
lems of family unity and family soli- 
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darity. Certainly, no one can question 
the wisdom of spreading the gospel of 
bringing the family closer together in 
these turbulent days of a crescendo of 
juvenile delinquency and a very dismay- 
ing divorce rate. 

Because my constituents and I are tre- 
mendously interested in family living as 
an integral part of the fabric of Amer- 
ica, I want at this time to pay tribute 
to a project of public service being car- 
ried out by the Modess Division of Per- 
sonal Products Corp., a subsidiary of 
Johnson & Johnson, 

Five years ago, come November, the 
president of Personal Products, George 
Murphy; the vice president, J. Jay Ho- 
dupp, and, indeed, the entire manage- 
ment team of Modess, in answer to a 
crying need gave life to a nonprofit pub- 
lic service foundation known today as 
the Modess Family Life Institute. 

This foundation over the past 5 years 
has made a major contribution to bring- 
ing the entire family closer together by 
explaining the problems that are daily 
rending it apart. It has further en- 
couraged family homogeneity by dra- 
matically calling attention to the at- 
tributes that spell out love, devotion, 
and dedication of one family member to 
another. The foundation has accom- 
plished this by its magnificent public 
service national radio program over NBC 
called Family Living, 1961, which has 
won, in addition to eight other awards, 
the coveted Peabody Award. Each week 
great names from all walks of life join 
an expert to give Mr. and Mrs. America 
and their children a better insight into 
their own problems. 

The results of surveys taken by the in- 
stitute have found their way into na- 
tional publications where they are seen 
by millions year after year. Educators 
who do the very important job of teach- 
ing our young have been furnished with 
much information and valuable material 
thanks to material furnished by MFLI. 
Religious leaders and sociologists alike 
have seen fit to applaud and to draw 
upon the work of this public spirited 
group. 

Mr. Speaker, may I now add my voice 
and that of the people whom I represent 
in congratulations to Modess; Personal 
Products; their offspring, the founda- 
tion, and particularly to Gen. Robert 
Johnson, whose farsighted leadership 
and humanitarian interest in the good 
and welfare of America have made all 
this possible. 


Poland’s Problems in Current European 
Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
delegation from the Polish American 
Congress, headed by Mr. Charles Roz- 
marek, president, was in Washington on 
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August 17 and 18, 1961. They were at 

the White House and had a conference 

with the President of the United States, 

Hon. John F. Kennedy, on August 17, 

1961. They also met with the Secretary 

of State, Hon. Dean Rusk, on August 18, 

and presented the following Memoran- 

dum of the Polish American Congress on 

Poland's Problems in Current European 

Crisis”: 

MEMORANDUM OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS ON POLAND'S PROBLEMS IN CURRENT 
EUROPEAN CRISIS 
Deeply aware that In the Berlin crisis, pre- 

cipitated again by the Soviet Union in an 

obvious implementation of the Red mani- 
festo of December 1960, the free world is now 
approaching one of the most dangerous 
climaxes of the cold war, we respectfully 
submit this memorandum of the Polish 

American Congress, a representative body of 

over 7 million Americans of Polish lineage: 


SUMMARY 


1. The status of Berlin and even the ques- 
tion of German reunification cannot be taken 
out of the European framework of peace and 
stability and be solved independently. The 
road of European unity in freedom, and in a 
large measure, of American security, does not 
end in Berlin; it runs through Warsaw, 
Prague, Budapest, Bucharest, and other cap- 
ital citles of enslaved nations. 

2. Strictly defensive fortitude in Berlin 
will not bring us victory in the cold war. 
We believe the time is ripe for an intensified 
diplomatic, economic, political propaganda, 
and cultural offensive against the Soviet 
empire. This offensive should be primarily 
directed toward Poland as the key nation in 
East Central Europe. We submit, that the 
first step in this direction should be an early 
restatement of the U.S. Government declara- 
tion, that it will not be a party to any 
arrangements or treaty which would directly 
or indirectly confirm, or prolong the unwill- 
ing subordination of the formerly sovereign 
European states now in bondage (Potomac 
Charter, June 19, 1954) : 

“We must never, at any summit, in any 
treaty declaration, in our minds, 

Soviet domination of Eastern Europe.” 
(President Kennedy’s statement of March 8, 
1961). 

3. The peoples behind the Iron Curtain in 
Europe are our spiritual kin and our tradi- 
tional allies. Their historic ties with the 
West are being undermined by German re- 
visionism, which leaves them no other al- 
ternative but the unwanted acceptance of 
Russian “protection.” 

4. Recognition by the Western Powers of 
the Oder-Neisse line as the final and perma- 
nent boundary between Poland and Ger- 
many would bring to an end the unrealistic 
demands and turmoils of German revision- 
ists, who, perhaps unwittingly, are strength- 
ening Russia's stranglehold over east cen- 
tral Europe. Half-measures on the part of 
Western Powers will not alleviate the fears 
and mistrusts generated by German revision- 
ism. 

SOVIET WEAK SPOTS 

Communist propaganda, flagrantly mis- 
representing and distorting ideals of freedom, 
independence and dignity of nations, sets 
forth hypocritical slogans against colonial- 
ism. It is thus trying to divert attention 
of the free peoples from the only remaining 
colonialism on earth, namely, Soviet colo- 
nialism and its brutal exploitation of sub- 
jugated nations. 

The people of Poland and of other Euro- 
pean countries now enslaved by Soviet im- 
perialism are fully aware of this Commu- 
nist sophistry. 

The Poles cannot forget that Russia has 
exiled 144 million of their compatriots to 
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Siberia, two-thirds of whom perished, mur- 
dered over 14,000 of their intellectuals at 
Katyn, annexed half of their historic land 
and placed their country under Communist 
rule through overwhelming military force. 

The Poles realize, furthermore, that Russia 
is attempting to force Communist doctrine 
upon them, reshape their national charac- 
ter, their historical and cultural heritage. 
They are fighting these encroachments 
with all the psychological resistance they 
can marshal under difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances. 

The Communists themselyes are aware of 
the futility of their attempts in this direc- 
tion. Khrushchey’s hysterical reaction to 
the Captive Nations Week in the United 
States and Gomulka's berating of President 
Kennedy’s statement that the Poles do not 
enjoy true freedom are only two instances 
among innumerable others of similar na- 
ture, indicating the insecure position of 
Communists in Poland. 

The importance of Poland’s resistance to 
communism cannot be overemphasized, for 
Poland, with other nations of East Central 
Europe, occupies a tremendously important 
position in the overall strategy in the cold 
war. Politically, Poland, as the key to East 
Central Europe, constitutes the weakest point 
in the Soviet empire. 

The people of Poland, however, are be- 
ginning to show signs of frustration after 
20 years of ceaseless struggle with German 
and Soviet occupations. 

The future of the countries of East Central 
Europe, their eventual reintegration in the 
European community of nations, or their 
further enslavement by Soviet imperialism 
will be determined by the fate of Poland, 
due to her national heritage and geograph- 
ical position. 

The pro-Western attitude of Poland is un- 
doubtedly of great importance to the free 
world in this global struggle with commu- 
nism. 

Thus, economic ald to Poland, though it 
must be delivered through Communist chan- 
nels, will strengthen the Polish people in 
their resistance to communism, and will keep 
alive their hope of liberation and eventual 
return to the Western family of nations. 

In addition to technical assistance and 
ald in the form of credits for food and 
machinery for consumer's goods, we believe 
the U.S. initiative should be directed toward 
educational and humanitarian undertak- 
ings, especially in the utilization of Ameri- 
can counte funds in Warsaw. These 
should be applied to the general welfare of 
the country, such as health services, research 
centers, preservation of cultural monuments, 
amelioration of the Vistula, etc. Efforts of 
this kind would perpetuate traditional 
frendship and admiration of the Polish 
people for the United States. 


The political effects of American assist- 
ance, already extended to Poland, are real 
and important. They will not win over or 
even soften the Communist hard core, which 
rules Poland on Russia’s behalf, it is true. 
However, they constitute a set of factors 
which haye already placed Poland in an ex- 
ceptional situation among the satellite 
states. They forced the Warsaw regime to 
leave the door ajar toward the West, per- 
mitted tourist movement in both directions, 
and granted a measure of tolerance to west- 
ern cultural influences which permeate the 
Polish atmosphere and outlook. 

Furthermore, this assistance creates a se- 
rious handicap for the regime which is try- 
ing to force communization upon the Polish 
people. By nature individualistic, by long 
tradition deeply religious and linked with 
Latin culture, the Poles already are exerting 
a definite anti-Soviet influence in other 
subjugated countries. 
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GERMAN REVISIONISM 


The pro-Western attitude of the Poles is 
being weakened and hampered by German 
revisionism. This is a strong statement, but 
it will stand scrutiny. 

It is a matter of record that the West Ger- 
man Government openly appropriated 2 mil- 
lion German marks for expanded revisionist 
propaganda in the United States and Great 
Britain. This sum is in addition to millions 
of German marks in other funds, hidden in 
bu of various ministries and depart- 
ments of the Bonn Government and ear- 
marked for anti-Polish activities. 

According to the Advertiser's Weekly of 
London, for example, the West German Em- 
bassy in the United States alone, will spend 
$820,000 for publicity this year. 

The nature of this publicity is revealed by 
the Bulletin, a weekly survey of German 
affairs, issued by the press and information 
office of the German Federal Government in 
Bonn and distributed in the United States 
by the West German Embassy. 

Volume 9, No. 19 of the Bulletin states 
that: “After World War II, when the Soviet 
Union annexed part of eastern Poland, Mos- 
cow told the Polish authorities that as com- 
pensation they might have the Oder-Neisse 
in the West.” 

It acknowledges the fact that these terri- 
tories were placed under Polish administra- 
tion but conveniently omits one important 
detail, namely, that they were not consid- 
ered as of the occupation zones. It 
states further, that “Communist authori- 
ties expelled the German population and 
have been treating the administered land 
as part of Poland.” 

Were the statesmen of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France part of the Com- 
munist administration, when they agreed 
on orderly and humane removal of the Ger- 
man population from former German ter- 
ritory, as the Potsdam Protocol plainly 
states? 

Volume 9, No. 22 states that “the occupa- 
tion powers declared that the status of the 
Oder-Neisse area would be kept open pend- 
ing a German peace treaty.” Keeping a 
status open and stating unequivocably that 
only final delimitation of the boundary line 
is left until the conclusion of the peace 
treaty are two quite different concepts. 

Even cursory of the Potsdam 
agreement will prove that the Bonn gov- 
ernment is sowing ill will in East Central 
Europe by erroneous interpretation of the 
letter and intent of this document. 

In addition to these official pronounce- 
ments, countless other “hate Poland” and 
“return prewar boundaries” articles, hand- 
bills, booklets, press releases can be listed. 
They are obviously sanctioned by the Bonn 
government, 

This can only be interpreted as a German 
attempt to destroy European unity even be- 
fore its conception. This unity, to become 
a fact, must include all European nations 
reared in Latin culture, including those, 
now engulfed in the Communist tide. 

Freedom has a corollary. Its corollary is, 
above all, responsibility toward nations that 
lost freedom through no fault of their own. 

West Germany's absurd equivocation is 
jeopardizing a sane approach to European 
unity and forcing Poland and other East 
European nations into a desperate depend- 
ence on Russia. 

Spreading revisionist propaganda, threat- 
ening the nations of Eastern Europe with 
“correction,” or even “return” to German 
borders not only of 1937, but to the borders 
before World War I, is playing directly into 
Russian hands. The people of Eastern 
Europe are justifiably fearful of renewed 
German aggression and genocidal Drang 
Nach Osten. 


No answer to the German revisionistic 
clamor directed especially against Poland, is 
needed for persons versed in central East 
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European and in World War II de- 
velopments which led to the Potsdam agree- 
ment. 

We wish to stress one point most em- 
phatically, however; namely, that the most 
important outcome of these developments 
was the establishment of the Oder-Neisse 
line and the dissolution of the Prussian 
state. 

Thus, a new order in east central Europe 
has been created. It is, for the time being, 
only a geographical correction of past 
wrongs. It has, however, within itself, a 
real potential for the stability of future 
Europe which will, some day, emerge from 
the present division. 

The Potsdam papers, recently published 
by the State Department, disclose that 
Churchill, Truman, and later Attlee voiced 
one question regarding the Oder-Neisse 
boundary: 3 

“Will the Poles be able to repopulate, re- 
develop and fully utilize these war devas- 
tated areas?” 

This was, indeed, a crucial question. It 
would be relevant today, had Poland not 
been able to rebuild, develop, without out- 
side help, and repopulate the Oder-Neisse 
territories and successfully integrate them 
with the rest of the State. 

Without these accomplishments of the 
Poles, any change in the political map of 
Germany, undertaken in the interest of Eu- 
ropean peace, security, and stability, would 
have been in vain. 

Failure of the Poles in this specific chal- 
lenge would only lead to permanent Soviet 
occupation and colonization of the Oder- 
Neisse lands in the same manner in which 
Lithuania and other Baltic States have been 
occupied and colonized by Russia. 

This would have far-reaching and catas- 
trophic consequences for Europe and for 
Germany itself. 

It is an irreversible fact of history that 
over 8 million Poles resettled the western 
provinces along the Oder-Neisse line; half 
of this population has already been born 
there. 

Resettlement and economic development 
of these territories on a truly gigantic scale 
prove conclusively that they are vital for 
the existence of Poland and controvert all 
doubts which Messrs Churchill, Attlee, and 
Truman might have had in this matter. 

On the other hand, Germany, bearing the 
guilt of the world holocaust has neither eco- 
nomic nor historical right to demand re- 
vision of its eastern boundary and claim 
lands east of the Oder-Neisse line. In case 
of reunification, it will encounter great dif- 
ficulties in repopulation of its eastern half 
now occupied by the Soviets. On the pres- 
ent Polish western territories, the reunified 
Germany would be compelled to use Polish 
slave labor force again. 

Recognition of the Oder-Neisse line is 
necessary for bolstering the faith of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia in the American Nation 
and for liberation of these nations from 
Russian blackmail. 

The recognition of this boundary is un- 
a in the current phase of European 
crisis. 

It should be accomplished as an act of 
friendship and acknowledgement of vital 
interest of the Polish nation, and not as an 
act of yielding to the pressures of Khru- 
shehev. 

European public opinion is well prepared 
for this recognition, as attested by President 
de Gaulle’s declaration, debates in the House 
of Commons, and numerous statements in 
other European countries and at interna- 
tional gatherings, etc. 

President de Gaulle reached the heart of 
the problem, when he declared that France is 
ready to join hands with Germany in the 
cultivation of a common European garden, 
but only on the condition that Germany give 
up quarrels and feuds as to the garden's 
boundaries. 
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For the Polish American Congress: 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, 

President, Polish American Congress, 

Polish National Alliance. 
ADELE LacopzINsKA, 

Vice President, Polish American Con- 
gress, President, Polish Women’s Alli- 
ance. 

THADDEUS V. ADESKO, 

Vice President, Polish American Con- 

gress, Judge, Cook County Court, Iil. 
Rey. VALERIAN S. Kanrcz, 

General Secretary, Polish American Con- 
gress, Supreme Chaplain, Polish Ro- 
man Catholic Union, 

STANLEY P. TURKIEWICZ, 


Treasurer, Polish American Congress, 
President, Polish Roman Catholic 
Union. 


ROMAN PUCINSKI, 
Director, Polish American Congress, 
President, Illinois Division, Polish 
American Congress. 


F. LeVerne Winne, an Outstanding 
Country Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all aware of the power of the press 
and the great force for good that news- 
paper reporters and editors can do in 
this free democratic system of ours. In 
recent years the growth of the great 
metropolitan dailies has perhaps reduced 
to some extent the attention that is paid 
to newspapers published on a weekly 
basis in smaller local communities, and 
yet in many spots in this country these 
papers have a tremendous influence, and 
the men and women who are responsible 
for their operation hold a very special 
place in the communities in which they 
live. 

The other day in historic Cherry Val- 
ley, N.Y., in Otsego County in my district 
of New York State, there passed away 
suddenly a man who has carved for him- 
self a real niche not only in his own 
community but in the whole State, as 
an understanding, forthright, and fear- 
less newspaper editor, one who served as 
a power for good in the community and 
who made his newspaper a real medium 
of communication with his friends and 
neighbors. He was F. LeVere Winne, 
former editor, publisher, and owner of 
the Cherry Valley News. Shortly before 
his death, Mr. Winne stepped down from 
the active newspaper business and had 
sold his newspaper to a new owner and 
editor. Something of the impact which 
Mr. Winne had on his community can 
be judged from the article which ap- 
peared in the Cherry Valley News fol- 
lowing his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to pay tribute 
to the magnificent job which LeVere 
Winne did, and I am pleased to have 
been able to count him as a close per- 
sonal friend. The people of Cherry 
Valley and Otsego County will miss him 
greatly, but I know they are also glad 
that he lived among them and served 
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so well in the great responsibility which 
his newspaper placed upon him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 
Cherry Valley News of August 24, 1961: 
F. LEVERE WINNE, EDITOR PUBLISHER, OWNER, 
OF THE CHERRY VALLEY NEWS, DIES SUDDENLY 


With very little in the way of warning, 
angina pectoris took the life of Frank Le- 
Vere Winne in the earliest hour of the morn- 
ing Thursday, August 17, at the age of 
65, he having been born in this village on 
June 12, 1896; the third son of Frank Alon- 
zo and Cora Finehout Winne. 

While still in school, he became a printer's 
devil in the shop of the old Cherry Valley 
Gazette. Quitting school in Cherry Valley 
High before graduation, he became a lino- 
type operator in the plant of the above 
newspaper, where he remained until its sale 
to the D. M. Green Co. With the change 
of ownership, he found employment with 
the General Electric Co. for a short period, 
transferring to the Maqua Co. a subsidiary 
of GE as a linotype operator. Limitations 
in the use of the linotype there caused him 
to change to the Schenectady Gazette. 
From Schenectady he moved to Albany to 
be with the Brandow Printing Co., in his 
chosen field. But, the call to newspaper 
work, and not commercial printing, took him 
to the plant of the Knickerbocker Press, un- 
til 1926, when he purchased the plant of 
the Cherry Valley Gazette which he operated 
as a commercial printing establishment un- 
til he founded the Cherry Valley News, the 
first issue of which bore the date of October 
13, 1932. He sold the business and plant, 
in April of this year to the present publish- 
ers 


But, perhaps, his greatest love, outside his 
home and family, was history—more partic- 
ularly, the history of Cherry Valley. For 
many years, he did a lot of research work 
in this connection, and had in preparation 
a new history. Unfortunately, his untimely 
death prevented its completion. It would 
have enlarged upon the former history, and 
corrected some generally accepted beliefs. 

Though never elected to public office, he 
had held three appointive ones—treasurer 
of the cooperative board of educational 
Services, clerk of the board of education of 
Cherry Valley Central School, and, beginning 
just this spring, treasurer of the same school 
board for which he had previously been clerk. 
His appointment to the last came in May of 
this year. Both the town board and the 
Village board made him historian for the 
town and village some years back. 

As the original promoter, and a charter 
member of the Cherry Valley Rotary Club he 
had put his talent to work, 

Added to the above, he was an elder of the 
First Presbyterian Church; his place will 
have to be filled as the president of the 
Cherry Valley Memorial Library, secretary, 
and also curator of the museum of the local 
historical society—a project he had en- 
Visioned, and for which he had collected a 
large number of historical items, including 
some valuable manuscripts. He also broad- 
Cast, both live and by tape, area news for 
both rural radio, and the General Electric 
Stations WGY and WRGB. 

He was a member of Cherry Valley Lodge 
No. 334, F. & AM. and a past master of 
that order. 

Mr. Winne's first marriage was to Virginia 
Frary Wasson, for some years a teacher of 
much more than average ability in the lokal 
School. She brought to his home a son, 
Valentine Wasson, also a teacher of great 
Popularity and competence in Canajoharie. 
She bore him a son, Maj, F. Levere Winne, 
US. Army Reserve, now heading the 
Quality control section of the electronic 
division of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. in Pittburgh. He lives 
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in Blairsville, Pa., with his wife and three 
children. 

The wedding of the late editor and Ger- 
trude Nagelschmidt, born in Pittsfield, Mass., 
was solemnized August 2, 1934. To them 
were born three daughters: Mrs. Claude W. 
Biava, of Kingston, Ontario, Canada; Joyce, 
a student at Oneonta State Teachers College, 
and Gail, at home here. 

Two brothers; Harry A., a retired vice pres- 
ident of General Electric, and now a con- 
sultant for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, living in Schenectady, and Lewis, now 
calling Rhinebeck his home, who enjoys an 
enviable reputation as a hotel manager, are 
still living. 

There are also two sisters; Mrs. R. Peter 
Keese, of Cobleskill, and Mrs. Donald W. 
Dodd, Daytona Beach, as well as five grand- 
children, and a number of nieces and 
nephews. 

The Masonic funeral ritual was said at 
the Ottman Funeral Home, Saturday night. 
The Reverend Robert W. Meyer, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, said the serv- 
ices at that house of worship and at the 
grave in the Cherry Valley Cemetery. 


Evolution of the National Peace Agency: 
Prototype for the U.S. Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s legislation to create a 
U.S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security has been cospon- 
sored by 71 Congressmen and has been 
reported unanimously by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. One rea- 
son for this broad support is the obvious 
need to fill the huge gap in our dis- 
armament research. Another is the fact 
that this bill has received a great deal 
of thought over the last 2 years by a 
number of eminent Americans. 

The National Peace Agency bill, which 
was the prototype for the President’s new 
bill was introduced in the last Congress. 
It received broad cosponsorship both last 
year and this year. Many of the co- 
sponsors of the Peace Agency were in 
contact with the White House during the 
drafting of the Disarmament Agency 
legislation. Satisfied that the new bill 
meets all of the objectives of the early 
proposal, they have enthusiastically 
transferred their support to the Presi- 
dent's legislation. 

I think that many Members may be 
interested in the evolution of a concept 
giving rise to these bills. The follow- 
ing notes describe the story of the Peace 
Agency's development from the summer 
of 1959 and show how the thinking of a 
number of eminent Americans went into 
the original proposal: 

NOTES ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
ADVISORY COUNCIL Proposat—A NATIONAL 
PEACE AGENCY 
1. The idea for an independent Govern- 

ment agency to promote peace is an out- 

of the work of the Pasadena group 

(led by Trevor Gardner and Harrison Brown, 
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members of the Advisory Committee on 
Science and Technology of the Democratic 
Advisory Council). This group was set up at 
the first meeting of the committee (Apr, 26, 
1959) to examine problems of science and 
technology in relation to U.S. military and 
foreign policy. 

2. The Pasadena group had a series of 
luncheon meetings during the summer and, 
as Trevor Gardner recalls, it was at an 
August meeting that he and Harrison Brown 
came up with the concept of an agency 
which would have the responsibility for de- 
veloping instruments and techniques for 
implementing international inspection of 
arms limitations agreements. 

3. At the second committee meeting (Oct. 
11, 1959) Harrison Brown presented the idea 
as item 16c: 

“The establishment of national and inter- 
national agencies which will engage in and 
sponsor research aimed at solving the tech- 
nological problems involved in monitoring 
and inspecting disarmament agreements.” 

Dr. Pollard, chairman of the committee, 
called the proposal “very important and cer- 
tainly novel” and found that the committee 
was unanimous in its endorsement of the 
concept. 

4. The proposal for a “Peace Laboratory” 
became the lead item in a press conference 
held by the committee at noon, October 11, 
1959. Drs. Harold C. Urey and Polykarp 
Kusch, members of the committee, endorsed 
the proposal and it received widespread, 
favorable publicity including front page 
stories in such newspapers as the New York 
Times. 

5. Trevor Gardner, assisted by Drs. Richard 
Roberts and McClure presented the proposal 
before a meeting of the Advisory Committee 
on Foreign Policy (November 16, 1959). Mr. 
Gardner spent some 2 weeks working on this 
first draft of the Peace Agency proposal. 

6. Trevor Gardner subsequently revised the 
first draft of the Peace Agency proposal, in- 
corporating suggestions and modifications 
advanced by members of the Foreign Policy 
Committee. This November 23, 1959, revi- 
sion was then circulated to members of the 
Science and Technology Committee for ap- 
proval. A time limit was set for December 
1, 1959, in order that the proposal could be 
presented to the Advisory Council on De- 
cember 5, 1959. 

7. By December 1, 1959, 12 members of the 
committee had aproved the proposal, some 
suggesting modifications, and ultimately all 
members approved it. Additional sugges- 
tions from the Director of the Council, 
Charles Tyroler 2d, from the Foreign Policy 
and Administrative Committees of the Coun- 
cil were incorporated in a final revision made 
on December 1-2 by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp. 
Additional emphasis was placed upon the 
aid to underdeveloped countries. 

8. The National Peace Agency proposal 
was brought up as the first item of business 
before the advisory council at 9:50 a.m., on 
Saturday, December 5, 1959 (Jansen Suite, 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City). Trevor 
Gardner made a brief presentation explain- 
ing the purpose and scope of the proposal. 
He stressed the scattered and inadequate ac- 
tivities of the U.S. effort in arms limitations 
inspection and urged that the National 
Peace Agency be created to “fill an organi- 
zation hole.” Gardner expanded on the 
value of a Laboratory for Peace which could 
undertake extensive research and develop- 
ment along the lines of the 17 items listed 
in the proposal. He estimated that the new 
agency would probably follow a budgetary 
curve similar to that of the US. Space 
Agency. 

9. President Truman commented that he 
had read the paper and hat it was a “good 
statement.” Senator Kennedy telephoned 
the evening before that he could not be pres- 
ent at the morning session but that he ap- 
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proved the statement and wished to be listed 

as a signer. Governor Harriman suggested 

that emphasis be placed upon technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries. After addition- 
al discussion, led by Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and Senator HUBERT 

H. HUMPHREY, and suggested changes, Goy- 

ernor Lehman moved that the proposal be 

adopted and President Truman seconded the 
motion. The motion was unanimously car- 
ried. 

19, Trevor Gardner and Dr. Lapp made the 
suggested changes in the proposal and the 
final version was given to the press at noon 
that day for release to a.m. newspapers 
(Sunday, Dec. 6, 1959) as a policy statement 
of the Democratic advisory council. Mr. 
Paul M. Butler and Trevor Gardner held a 
press conference at the Waldorf Astoria at 
12:30 p.m. on Saturday, December 5, 1959. 

11. The policy statement received extensive 
front-page coverage in the Sunday news- 
papers and on TV-radio networks. 

MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Dr. Ernest C. Pollard, chairman: chairman, 

Biophysics Department, Yale University, New 

Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Richard B. Roberts, vice chairman: De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie 
Institution, 5241 Broad Branch Road NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Samuel K, Allison: professor of physics, 
the Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear 
Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Dr. Harrison Brown: professor of geo- 
chemistry, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena, Calif. 

Dr. James F. Crow: professor of medical 
genetics, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Dr. Leslie C. Dunn: professor of zoology, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Louls B. Flexner: chairman, Depart- 
ment of Anatomy, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Trevor Gardner: chairman and presi- 
dent, Hycon Manufacturing Co., 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. H. Bentley Glass: professor of biology, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr. David L. Hill: consulting physicist, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Polykarp Kusch: professor of physics, 
Columbia Radiation Laboratory, Columbia, 
University, 538 West 120th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

Dr. Fritz Lipmann: the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. F. T. McClure: chairman, research cen- 
ter, Applied Physics Laboratory, the Johns 
Hopkins University, Silver Spring, Md. 

Dr. John S. Toll: chairman, Department 
of Physics, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey: Institute of Technology 
and Engineering, University of California, 
La Jolla, Calif. 


ETV Students in South Carolina Scored 
Tops in Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
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from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., September 4, 1961: 


ETV STUDENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA SCORED 
Tops IN NATION 


South Carolina pupils taking elementary 
algebra over educational television scored in 
the top 20 percent in the Nation this year, 
R. Lynn Kalmbach, general manager of the 
South Carolina ETV Center here announced 
today. 

Achievement levels of the South Carolina 
pupils were measured by a nationwide test. 

Of the South Carolina pupils taking the 
test, 83 percent scored above the National 
average, with only 17 percent failing to 
match the National average, Kalmbach said. 

Some 50 South Carolina high schools took 
elementary algebra over ETV in the first year 
it was offered on a statewide basis. 

“Growth of pupils under ETV during the 
past school year is most encouraging,” Kalm- 
bach said. 

“We have found by analyzing the results 
of nationwide published tests that South 
Carolina pupils under ETV were found to 
equal or exceed the National average by the 
end of the year,” Kalmback said. 

“In geometry, the National average made 
on the cooperative plane geometry test, pub- 
lished by the educational testing service in 
Princeton, N.J, was 54.1. The May average 
for South Carolina ETV pupils was 54.27. 

“In algebra, the national average was 52.9 
while the South Carolina average was 60.77. 

“This compares favorably with the aver- 
age made by the Educational Records Bureau 
schools, a group of private schools in the 
East whose population is made up of pupils 
who have gone through a selective admis- 
sions process,” he added. 

“As a matter of fact,“ Kalmbach said, Im 
concerned about this year’s high scores. 
They are higher than we have a right to 
expect,” 

“We know there were a number of eighth- 
graders in this group and we know they made 
very high scores. Therefore, some of the gain 
must be attributed to selective techniques,” 
he said. 

For the most part, individual schools of- 
fered the algebra course to ninth graders. 

Kalmbach added, however, that projects 
in Hagerstown, Md., and Atlanta, Ga., have 
experienced similar pupil achievement gains 
under ETV. 

“Further analysis of the test data rein- 
forces our belief that the contribution made 
by the classroom teacher in cooperation with 
the studio teacher cannot be underesti- 
mated,” he said. Where the studio teacher 
and classroom teacher formed a working 
team, worthwhile gains in pupil achieve- 
ment were noted. Where doubt or lack of 
coordination was evidenced lesser gains ap- 
peared to be the rule. 

One of the interesting aspects of the re- 
sults is the achievement of pupils in rural 
areas. There is a strong indication that 
despite previous beliefs that they would score 
low on achievement such is not the case. 

“It is our hope at the ETV center to 
devise methods and procedures to reinforce 
this ‘team teaching’ operation,” Kalmbach 
said. “Nationwide results with ETV indicate 
this to be an important area.” 

Kalmbach said that student progress has 
to be viewed in terms of “what we know 
puplis have done in the past.“ He said he 
regretted that no more information on pupil 
progress in South Carolina was available. 

When published test material is available, 
he said, the ETV center has urged that all 
participating schools use this material in 
TAREE growth of pupils learning over 


The tests were madè by the individual 
schools on a voluntary basis, Kalmbach said. 
“We had a high percentage of volunteers,” 
he added. 
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The test data was assembled by an expert 
who also compiles test results for the State 
department of education. 


A Retort to Clergymen Who Question the 
Veracity of “Operation Abolition” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received from a constituent of 
mine, Kenneth P. Gow, a letter which 
he directed to the editor of the Whittier 
Daily News, a newspaper published in 
Whittier, Calif., in response to a state- 
ment printed in that paper which ques- 
tions the veracity of the film “Operation 
Abolition.” The statement was signed 
by 29 clergymen. Mr. Gow's letter care- 
fully refutes the false assertions of the 
clergymen. Under unanimous consent, 
I include Mr. Gow's letter in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Gentlemen: In a paid statement published 
in the Whittier Dally News on May 20, 1961, 
you affirmed your faith in democracy, in the 
Christian Church, in the National Council 
of Churches, and reaffirmed your faith in 
Jesus Christ. Under the heading of democ- 
racy, you opposed communism and under the 
heading of the National Council of Churches, 
you listed a report which you stated dealt 
in part with Red China and you paraphrased 
the summary statement of reference one re- 
garding the showing of the film “Operation 
Abolition.” 

The two of you with whom I have dis- 
cussed the subject had not seen reference 
one prior to May 20, and I sincerely believe 
they are Christian men worthy of their place 
in the community. In all due fairness, your 
statement did not explicitly endorse the 
National Council of Churches’ stand on these 
items but neither did it indicate disap- 
proval—and your names do appear to lend 
credulity to the NCC stand. 

It is my opinion, that had each of you 
compared the full text of reference one with 
the contents of J. Edgar Hoover's report, 
reference two, dealing with the May 13, 1960, 
San Francisco riots, that the majority of 
you would have insisted on a less question- 
able example. 

Reference 1 quotes a selected portion of 
reference 2 and states that Hoover did not 
term certain meetings in 1959 as subversive 
but falls to mention what Hoover said two 
sentences later about the same groups in 
1960. Neither does it mention Hoover's 
statement as to organizational meetings in 
preparation for the riots. For instance that 
Mickey Lima at a May 6, 1960, meeting stated 
that campus activity had begun to pay divi- 
dends. It contains comments at variance 
with Hoover's statement on the actual start 
of the riot as well as a number of half- 
truths. For example, on page 14 it gives the 
names of eight who are accused by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities of be- 
ing Communists but falls to indicate Hoover 
evaluation of the same individuals. On page 
17 it mentions considerable police brutal- 
ity, being at variance with both references 
2 and 3, but falls to mention pages 9 and 10 
of Hoover's report describing Archie Brown's 
plan to emphasize “police brutality” as a 
rallying cry. 
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As to how the Communists view the book- 
let can be seen from reference 4 which re- 
Peats a letter attributed to Frank Wilkanson 
(now in a Federal prison camp) recommend- 
ing the use of the booklet for propaganda 
Purposes. 


The reason for my attaching such great 
Significance to “Operation Abolition of the 
HCUA,” stems from recent history. Consider 
the role of legislative investigative bodies in 
removing Alger Hiss from an executive posi- 
tion in the State Department, consider also 
the disasters of Yalta and the Korean war, 
Consider the implications of the Cuban 
debacle, consider the fact that the FBI, de- 
Spite the integrity of its investigations, is 
Powerless to act against someone with high 
executive office protection (reference 5 points 
Out other FBI difficulties and fallacies of 
Communism); and it becomes apparent that 
the legislative investigative bodies serve a 
Vital function in preserving our liberties. 
The only apparent background reason for all 
the agitation against the HCUA is that the 
HCA might hurt some Communist plan. 

As to the National Council of Churches, 
none of the defenses which I have seen or 


Worse in reference 1; rather the defenses 
have appeared to me to claim righteous in- 
dignation as Skousen illustrates, reference 6, 
regarding Gregory Silvermaster, or to repeat 
the more insidious assaults on anti-Com- 
Munists described in reference 7, or some- 
times blame theological confiict—which 
Could in some cases be Communist planned 
dissension. Neither am I inclined to be- 
lieve that there is a large number of Com- 
Munists in the clergy but rather that most 
Of the trouble could originate with a few 
Skilled propagandists in key positions. Fur- 
thermore the key positions might not be as 
expected—for instance the emphasis on in- 
filtrating book reviews réported in reference 
7. On the other hand, I can understand 

a person who lost a relative in Korea 
or who is gravely concerned about the Com- 
munist threat, could feel ill toward the 29 
of you. It should be noted that Hoover in 
reference 8 points out that the Communist 
Party within the United States is now an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous hard core organization 
filled with optimism and that we can expect 
an ever increasing agitation and propaganda 
activity. 

My purpose in writing this letter is not to 
endorse any attack on the church but rather 
to encourage a better understanding of the 
Communist assault on the United States. 
With this in mind, I am enclosing a number 
ot the references along with other material. 
I am also offering to pay for my ministers 
ticket ($10 is the half price to teachers, 
Students, and ministers) to the Southern 
California school of anticommunism to be 
given at the Sports Arena, August 28 through 
September 1, 1961. If you favor such schools 
Please go for additional information; if you 
must criticize such schools, please go so that 
your criticism can refiect personal factual 
experience. 

It Is my suggestion that we take Hoover's 
Suggestion in “Masters of Deceit,” reference 
9, and learn to better understand Communist 
goals and methods. The books by Skousen, 
reference 6, Schwartz, reference 10, and 
Hoover are often recommended—are they in 
your church library? Even reference 1 is 
educational—after the other material has 

en assimilated. 

Very truly yours, 
Ken Gow. 
LIST OF REFERENCES 


Reference 1: “Operation Abolition,” some 
facts and some comments, published by the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, 
Feb. 22, 1961. Editor and names of person- 
nel supporting the document not listed. 

Reference 2; Hoover, J. Edgar, “Commu- 
nist Target—Youth,” 1960. 

Reference 3: RovsseLoT, JoHN H., Opera- 
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tion Abolition,” 
March 21, 1961. 

Reference 4: Bruce, DONALD C., “National 
Committee To Abolish the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 3, 1961. 

Reference 5: BRIDGES, STYLES, “Report. of 
American Bar Association Special Commit- 
tee on Communist Tactics, Strategy, and 
Objectives,“ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 22, 
1958. 

Reference 6: Skousen, W. Cleon, “The 
Naked Communist,” the Ensign Publishing 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 8th edition 1961. 

Reference 7: “The Technique of Soviet 
Propaganda,” U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, 1960. 

Reference 8: Hoover, J. Edgar, “Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A.” reprinted from “Ave 
Maria,“ Apr. 30, 1960. 

Reference 9: Hoover, J. Edgar, “Masters of 
Deceit,” published by Pocket Books, Inc., 
New York, 5th printing Feb. 1961. 

Reference 10: Schwarz, Dr. Fred, “You 
Can Trust the Communists,” Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., fifth printing 
Feb. 1961. 
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The Council of the Polish Societies and 
Clubs in Delaware and the Delaware 
Division of the Polish American Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, two 
sisters of the President, Mrs. Eunice 
Shriver and Mrs. Jeanne Smith, this 
week took the time to go over the con- 
struction site of a 300-bed children’s 
hospital and pediatric research center 
which is expected to be completed in 
1964. This will be the only American 
hospital in a Communist-dominated 
country, and it is planned to be one of 
the best pediatric institutions in Europe. 

Along with a number of my colleagues 
I have done everything I could to aid the 
brilliant American architect, Wladislaw 
Biernacki-Poray in the various stages of 
this great project. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from the New York Times on this 
project, as well as a resolution adopted 
recently by the Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in Delaware and by 
the Delaware Division of the Polish 
American Congress: 

[From the New York Times, September 6, 

1961.} 

U.S.-Backen CLINIC BEGUN IN Cracow—Hos- 
PITAL PROJECT CONCEIVED BY POLISH-BORN 
ARCHITECT 

(By Arthur J. Olsen) 

Warsaw, September 5.—Two vacationing 
sisters of President Kennedy—Mrs. Eunice 
Shriver and Mrs. Jeanne Smith—made a 
small detour today in their sight-seeing tour 
of Cracow, in southern Poland, and paused 
to stare at a hole in the ground. 

The hole, in a wooded hilltop on the edge 
of Poland’s ancient capital, represents the 
dream of a Polish-born architect who made 
his fortune in the United States. 

It marks the start of construction of a 300- 
bed children’s hospital and pediatric research 
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center. It is expected to be, when finished 
in 1964, the only American hospital in a 
Communist country and one of the best 
pediatric institutions in Europe. 

This will be the creation of Wladislaw O. 
Biernacki-Poray, who heads his own archi- 
tectural firm in New York, with indispensable 
assistance from the U.S. Government. 

While sitting up with his seriously 11 
daughter one night in April 1958, Mr. Bier- 
nacki-Poray conceived the idea of doing 
something for the benefit of children and 
also of his native Poland. The next morn- 
ing he decided the project should be a chil- 
dren’s hospital in Poland. 

At first Mr. Biernacki-Poray planned to 
finance the project himself. But the four- 
story circular hospital that he designed, 
fianked by laboratories, teaching and surgical 
structures, exceeded even his ample means. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray heard about the 
United States accumulation of “frozen” 
zlotys in Warsaw, now in excess of 8 billion 
($320 million at the tourist exchange rate). 
This bank account was built up from the 
sale of $360 million worth of surplus agricul- 
tural products to Poland since 1957. 

The Battle Act, as enacted in 1950 to impose 
sharp restrictions on US. aid to Communist 
countries, forbade using funds from the zloty 
account to build anything for Polish use. 


BATTLE ACT AMENDED 


With the help of Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and 
Representative CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Biernacki-Poray persuaded 
Congress to amend the act to authorize zloty 
expenditures on his hospital, 

Then he flew to Poland to fight the battle 
of bureaucracy in Warsaw. In the last 3 
years he has acquired more Polish visas in his 
passport than any other American. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray has negotiated with 
four Polish Government ministries over is- 
sues ranging from the amount of equipment 
he would provide—$1,500,000—to his insist- 
ence that a Roman Catholic chapel be built 
in the hospital. 

Yesterday the soft-spoken architect, who 
lives at 195 Christopher Street, Montclair, 
received assurance that his 1958 inspiration 
would become a reality. 

As president of the American Research 
Hospital for Children, Inc., Mr. Biernacki- 
Poray signed a construction agreement with 
the Ministry of Health. 

WORK STARTED AT OWN RISK 


In fact, his bulldozers were already at work 
at the site. In his urgency to get started, 
the architect assumed personal responsibility 
6 weeks ago for all interim construction costs 
should project eventually collapse. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray will be in Cracow next 
month for the formal ground-breaking, prob- 
ably in the company of Senator HUMPHREY 
and Representative ZABLOCEKI. 

He has taken an apartment in Warsaw and 
plans to spend much of the next 3 years nurs- 
ing his 146 million zloty ($6 million) hospital 
into being. 

The timetable calls for the admission of 
the first patient in the spring of 1964, Judg- 
ing from Mr. Biernacki-Poray’s performance 
80 far, the prospects are good that the sched- 
ule will be met. 


RESOLUTION 


We, Americans of Polish descent gathered 
at a meeting commemorating the 22d an- 
niversary of the outbreak of the Second 
World War, commenced by the joint attack 
of Germany and Soviet Russia on Poland, 
sponsored by the Council of the Polish So- 
cieties and Clubs in State of Delaware and by 
the Delaware Division of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, held on Sunday afternoon, 
September 3, 1961, at the Pulaski Legion of 
Delaware Hall, Wilmington, Del., have ap- 
proved and adopted the following resolution. 
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Whereas in the struggle with communism, 
assuming presently on strength, and in 
changes and transitions passing through the 
world, the role of the strong Europe in al- 
liance with the United States is brought into 
prominence; and 

Whereas the Europe is not able to fulfill 
its role while being in its residual state after 
the Second World War and without bringing 
to order its political structure; and 

Whereas any political move in relation to 
Europe should result from the long-term 
planning directed into construction of the 
politically stable Europe; and 

Whereas besides the liberation of the East- 
ern and central Europe, one of the Euro- 
peans problems ready for solution is that of 
the Polish-German boundary on the Oder- 
Neisse Rivers, unrecognized by the Western 
Powers, although their governments issued 
their agreement to its effect 16 years ago at 
the postwar preliminaries; and 

Whereas the regained by Poland territories 
east from the Oder-Neisse line were mean- 
while fervently absorbed by the Polish na- 
tion, which in spite of the proverbially bad 
Communist management, forced upon it, 
populated them with 8 million Poles, after 
the war destruction rebuilt, in a great effort, 
creating from them a basic factor of the 
Polish economy. This integration became an 
Irreversible process; and 

Whereas the lack of the official recognition 
of this fact by the governments of the West- 
ern Powers results in— 

(a) giving an effective propaganda tool 
for Soviet Russia which pretends to be the 
protector of this boundary; 

(b) deepening distrust in the intentions 
of the West, which spreads not only in Po- 
land but in all countries which underwent 
the German occupation in the Second World 
War and are now dominated by Soviet Rus- 
sia; 
(c) encouraging the German revisionism 
which, through official association with it of 
the Bonn Government in recent time, be- 
came a new political factor in Europe; 

(d) dangerous frictions in NATO alliance: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, To appeal to the leading political 
authorities in the United States for the offi- 
cial recognition of the Polish-German fron- 
tier on the Oder-Neisse Rivers and entering 
by this fact on the road of constructive long- 
range policy for the political stabilization of 
Europe and bringing the world conditions 
to order; be it further 

Resolved, That the liberation of Poland 
with countries of the Eastern and Central 
Europe should become a main item on the 
agenda of the U.S. policy if it has to change 
its defensive policy for offensive in relation 
to the Communist world. It cannot be mo- 
tivated only by tactical reasons against So- 
viet Russia but from upholding these ideals 
with which this country associated itself in 
its history and the defense of which is con- 
nected with its future; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, U.S. Senators, 
and Representative from Delaware. 

CASIMIR CHETKOWSKI, 
President of the Polish Council, 
ApaM J. ROSIAK, 


Power Fight Hurts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Oregonian, published in Portland, Oreg., 
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recently published an editorial which 
makes cogent comment on the continu- 
ing fight over the proposal to utilize 
waste steam at Hanford to produce 
needed electric energy. It should be 
noted that the Oregonian describes it- 
self as an independent Republican news- 
paper. 
The editorial follows: 
Power FIGHT Hurts 


If the House of Representatives accepts 
the cut-in-half, compromise item for the 
Hanford dual purpose reactor it will be only 
because the private utility and coal lobbies 
have counted the risks and withdrawn their 
opposition. In view of their record, to date, 
we do not expect this to happen, 

The original proposal, approved by both 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy administra- 
tions, by the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Bonneville 
Power Administration and consultant groups 
as feasible and logical, was to put into ef- 
fect the earlier intent of Congress. The 
sum of $25 million previously was appropri- 
ated to make the new plutonium reactor at 
Hanford convertible to production of elec- 
tricity by use of heat now wasted. The item 
rejected by the House this session, but ap- 
proved by the Senate, would have appro- 
priated $95 million to install two turbine 
generators capable of producing 800,000 kilo- 
watts or more of electricity at a cost lower 
than hydro. 

The conferees now have voted, 6 to 2, to 
cut the appropriation to $58 million, to in- 
stall one generator instead of two, and to 
permit generation of about 400,000 kilowatts 
to serve only the needs of the Hanford proj- 
ect which now drains about that much from 
the Federal Columbia River power system. 
None of this power, it is proposed, would be 
sold commercially through BPA. But the 
350,000 or more kilowatts of hydropower now 
used by Hanford would be available to 
Bonneville buyers at the $17.50 wholesale 
rate. 

BPA urgently needs any long-range supply 
of firm power it can get for industries and 
for private utilities which wish to buy power 
without the 5-year recapture clause which 
obtains in the Bonneville Project Act. It is 
ridiculous that the House will not allow full 
development of this wasted energy at a cost 
cheaper than could be obtained from a new 
hydro project. But the utilities and the 
coal companies and United Mine Workers 
Union, who are allied in opposition, are not 
likely to alter their stand. 

Coal industry spokesmen make the absurd 
statement that Hanford should not even be 
allowed to supply its own electrical needs 
from wasted heat because this would free 
BPA power to compete elsewhere with pri- 
vate power and private fuels. How silly can 
these lobbyists get? Private industries and 
private utilities would be the principal cus- 
tomers for a new supply of power. Publicly 
owned distribution agencles—PUD'’s, mu- 
nicipalities, REA’s, etc.—are getting all they 
need, now, under the BPA preference clause. 
One of the best arguments for Hanford 
power generation is that it would relieve 
BPA of the obligation to supply this AEC 
Installation and make additional power avail- 
able for the job-creating industrics of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In this unreasonable stand against 
what we believe to be its best interests, as 
well as against the public interest, the 
private utility lobby is risking retalia- 
tion on several fronts. The pro-Han- 
ford group in House and Senate, for example, 
is angry enough to stop Federal contribution 
of millions of dollars to nuclear reactor proj- 
ects sponsored by private utilities. It could 
also put a stop to the Federal practice of 
buying plutonium byproducts from such 
reactors. Such actions would be harmful to 
nuclear power research. But they have been 
threatened, 
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The private utility lobby, on another front, 
is making a strong bid to have Congress au- 
thorize construction and use of private trans- 
mission lines to interconnect the Federal 
multiple-purpose projects of the upper Colo- 
rado system. It is our view that the Gov- 
ernment should build its own backbone 
transmission lines in the five-State Colorado 
project, as it did in the Northwest, rather 
than to turn over its power at the bus bars 
to the private utilities and pay a “wheeling” 
charge. One suspects that the utilities’ vic- 
tory in the House on the Hanford reactor 
would end any hope they may have of 
changing congressional intention to build 
transmission lines for the Colorado project. 
The Senate will see to that. 

The major battlefront in Congress on the 
public power-private power issue has been 
opened by the private utilities. The Han- 
ford reactor was not a sound Issue, and it is 
our apprehension that it will come back to 
haunt them, and to harm the Northwest. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—COoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. : 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Congratulations an your House Resolution 
No. 211. We are all for it. 

Sincerely, 
BILL and Sapa O'BRIEN. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., August 19, 1961. 
Hon. Dantret FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have just read about your in- 
troducing House Resolution 211 which would 
Provide a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. Thank you for introducing 
this resolution. Surely, a measure that 
Would give real hope to the enslaved people 
deserves speedy passage. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN D. Kay. 
THE NORTH CAROLINA 
SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS, INC., 
Chapel Hill, N.C., August 25, 1961. 
Hon, DANIL FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Would you be 
80 kind as to send me a copy, or if I might 
ask two copies, of the House Resolution 211? 
This would be much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT Pace. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Hon. Da NL FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Fioop: I Uke House Resolution 
211 very much. This country needs more 
Such resolutions and men like yourself. 
Yours truly, 
A A. DOUGLAS MAYES, Jr. 


ANKARA, TURKEY, August 21, 1961. 
Mr. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your proposal in the House of 
Representatives, on the establishment of a 
Special Captive Nations Committee of 10 
Members, pleased us, the people of the Azer- 
baijan, to the utmost. The proposal is an- 
Other most important step after the Captive 
Nations Week which was declared primarily 
by President Eisenhower in 1959, then re- 
Peated in 1960, approbated and continued by 

dent J. F. Kennedy. As the Captive 
Nations Week, which is in the aim of keep- 
ing alive the love of liberty and the hope 
ot freedom of the nations put under the 
yoke of Soviet Communist rule, and to make 
known to them the sympathy of the Ameri- 
Cans, we also believe that the committee, 
Searching the means for their freedom and 
Continuously working on their claim, will 
also put into deed many profitable services 
and show the light of hope to the people 
of our nation, who met the greatest misfor- 
tune of being behind the Iron Curtain, and 
to other nations. The Captive Nations Com- 
mittee and similar positive deeds, will at the 
Same time shake the foundations of the 
legend frightening the free world that So- 
viet and Chinese communistic regimes are 
Unresistible and impossible to defeat. So 
in this way will give the possibility to take 
à deep breath of security to the many small 
4nd big nations of the free world. 

The Azerbaijan—which led a free and in- 
dependent life in its whole history—after 
continuous and bloody battles of 25 years was 
Put under the reign of Czarist Russia in 1828. 
On the 28th of May 1918, it had once more 
Won its independence, and constituted in 
the Southern Caucasia a republic resembling 
the Swiss democracy and led this happy 
4nd bright life for 2 years. The national 
Republic of Azerbaijan which was recognized 
‘de facto” by many small and large A 
ments made great progress in science ànd 
art, and reached to a high level. As a sec- 
tion of the great Turkish world Azerbaijan 
Made such fame in folk music, national clas- 
Sical music, national opera, operetta and 
ballet, that because of these qualities was 
Called the “Hungaria of the East.” So, fora 
land of such a high level of civilization, what 
à pity that It lost its freedom by the unlucky 
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invasion of Red imperialism. Since that time 
the Azerbaijanians never ceased struggling. 
The people never accepted invasion. With 
revolts reaching a hundred in number in- 
side the country they caused many. a loss 
for Communist imperialism. 

Although the Bolshevik administration 
declared Azerbaijan as one of the so-called 
independent 15 federal states, after signing 
the boundaries as it desired, Moscow ruled 
the country by agent appointed in Moscow, 
in spite of the will of the people of Azer- 
baijan. With petroleum on the first hand, 
it plundered all kinds of riches of the coun- 
try and the Communists tried to destroy ali 
moral values, including freedom of thought 
and religious beliefs and the national lan- 
guage and alphabet. The invader is sys- 
tematically trying to annihilate the native 
people of the land by massive executions and 
exiles, and in place of those people places 
other elements brought down from the north. 
In a word, the most cruel and unjust sample 
of colonialism has been applied in the ad- 
ministration of our motherland for 41 years. 

The Azerbaijanians at other places con- 
tinued their fight bravely and with resolu- 
tion, by means of international conferences, 
publication of books, magazines, and news- 
papers, and as it has been seen in the Sec- 
ond World War by forming voluntary troops 
and fighting by guns against the Red Army. 
Now the people of the Azerbaijan outside 
their motherland have gathered under the 
flag of the “National Azerbaijan Union of 
Freedom.” This organization has estab- 
lished its branches in Turkey, Persia, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, France, 
United States of America, and many South 
American states. 

As you see, Mr. Froop, the Azerbaijani, as 
one of the nations that you have enumer- 
ated, believe in the ideals of freedom. And 
as our short explanation shows, this people 
is worthy of your efforts and of the whole 
free world's interest, love, respect, and help. 

We are very sure that, by the help of God, 
the ideal of an independent and free democ- 
racy of Azerbaijan will be realized someday 
in the near future. With its nationalistic 
and humanistic conduct, the hard work of 
its people, its high level of culture and songs 
and melodies, it will be heard all over the 
world. You will see, Mr. Fioop, that it will 
win the appreciation of everyone and will 
never forget the honorable people, like your- 
self, who have served for its ideal in the days 
of slavery. 

We heartily congratulate and thank you, 
and support the proposal with very sincere 
hopes of success. 

With our best regard, 
MUSTAFA VEKILOGU, 
President of National Azerbaijanian 
Union of Freedom, Ex-Minister of In- 
terior of the Republic of Azerbaijan. 
Hou.ywoop, CALIF., August 19, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We wish to ex- 
press our hearty approval of your House 
Resolution 211, for the great and needful 
purpose of encouraging the brave people of 
the captive nations. We feel the committee 
would be of invaluable service to those na- 
tions and their brothers who are in our 
beloved United States. 

Sincerely, 


— 


Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Eon. 


Bux xo PARK, CALIF., August 21, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FLoop: I would like to con- 
gratulate you on House Resolution 211 to 
provide a special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. The committee could do a 
much-needed service to awaken American 
citizens as to the truly miserable conditions 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
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It would also provide a spark of hope 
within the hearts of the enslaved peoples. 
Our greatest weapon against communism is 
the mass of slaves whom Khrushchev must 
suppress with treachery and tyranny. And 
yet the leftwing element and Soviet apolo- 
gists in the press and radio and television 
throw a smokescreen to confuse and pacify 
the American people, until you have people 
telling you “it wouldn’t be so bad to live 
under communism.” 

Through your committee, public testimony 
could be made by people who have escaped 
from communism and who know whereof 
they speak. This would be a powerful 
weapon to combat the “Russian lullaby" 
sung so loudly in our country by dupes who 
have never lived under communism or who 
have taken the “fixed” guided tour through 
one of the Iron Curtain countries. 

Sincerely, 
Joyce Dostras. 


DEDHAM, Mass., August 26, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Your bill, House 
Resolution 211, reference to Committee on 
Captive Nations, is excellent. You have my 
wholehearted approval. Good luck and God 
bless you. 

Mrs. L. M. Murray. 
LONG BEACH, Cauir., August 21, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. „ 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: Your bill, House Resolu- 
tion 211, which would establish a Committee 
on Captive Nations is a perfectly marvelous 
idea. The actions of our Government have 
sometimes indicated that we are forgetting 
just how and why the peoples of these coun- 
tries are in their present predicament, and 
I think your committee would be an effective 
reminder to both the Communists and our 
Government, especially the State Depart- 
ment, that they are under foreign domina- 
tion, I am particularly ot our for- 
eign aid policy when I say this—it is abso- 
lutely beyond me how those who urge it can 
find justification for giving our good Ameri- 
can dollars to puppet regimes of the Com- 
munists. 

Very truly yours, 


Joan Griccs 
Mrs. Arthur E. Griggs. 


ROLLING HILLS, CALIF. August 21, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We are in full 
agreement with your House Resolution 211, 
and have written to our Congressman, CECIL 
R. Kino, expressing our approval and re- 
quested that he support your resolution to 
immediately form a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 
Respectfully, 
HarLEY J. LUSE, Jr. 
Mrs. ILENE F, LUSE, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 


Abbitt, Watkins M., va 
3 Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 


Addabbo, Joseph „ 
Addonizio, Hugh E NJ... 
Albert, Carl, Okla......... 5115 Allen Terrace 
Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C 
Alford, Dale, Ark. 


Anderson, John B. — 
Andrews, George W., Ala. 3109 Cathedral 
Ave. 


Anfuso, Victor L., NV. 

Arends, Leslie C., III 4815 Dexter St. 

Ashbrook, John M., Ohio... 

Ashley, Thomas L., OR to 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo. The Towers Apts., 
4201 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Auchincloss, James C., N.J_113 8. Lee St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Avery, William H., Kans 
Ayres, William H., OH. 
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Death of Theodore K. Quinn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to pay my 
humble respects to Theodore K. Quinn 
who died August 28. The history of Mr. 
Quinn’s remarkable achievements is well 
Summarized in the account of his passing 
contained in the New York Times, which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

As a business man and advertising 
executive Mr. Quinn was outstanding. 
By 1927, at the age of only 34, he had 
become the head of General Electric’s 
new refrigerator department. Three 
years later General Electric refrigerators 
Were grossing $50 million annually. But 
for reasons described in his later books, 
he left his position as vice president of 
GE in 1936. The reasons for his resig- 
nation are suggested in the titles of some 
of those books: “I Quit Monster Busi- 
ness,” “Giant Business—Threat to De- 
mocracy,” and “Giant Corporations: 
Challenge to Freedom.” 

It was Mr. Quinn’s conviction that the 
steady growth of small enterprising firms 
into big firms, then into giant corpora- 
tions and then into what he termed 
“monster businesses“ not only deprived 
the consumer of lower prices through 
Competition but created far-reaching 
changes in our social and political insti- 
tutions and indeed posed a menace to 
Our democratic way of life. He brought 
to bear on the concentration issue an 
intimate knowledge of the workings and 
Operations of huge firms which only 
those who have been among their man- 
agement hierarchy can possibly obtain. 
Repeatedly in his books and appearances 
before congressional committees he 
Stated that, far from being necetsitated 
by the requirements of efficiency, giant 
Corporations tend to stultify the creative 
Process, Inventions, he held, must ulti- 
mately and always stem from the indi- 
Vidual. It was his view that the climate 
Within the giant corporation, with its 
emphasis on minor improvements and 
Product engineering, is not conducive to 
the freedom of inquiry which alone is the 
ultimate source of the important break- 
throughs of scientific research. 

The revelations before the Senate 
Antitrust Subcommittee, particularly 
those involving the recent price-fixing 
activities of high officials of General 
Electric, amply justify the apprehension 
which Mr. Quinn long felt concerning 
the impact of huge enterprises on moral 
and ethical standards. That top man- 
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agement of a huge corporation such as 
GE might exhibit a cynical contempt for 
the antitrust laws, as was certainly re- 
vealed in our hearings, was almost pre- 
dictable from Mr. Quinn’s analysis of 
the corroding effect of the possession of 
great power on the individual’s sense of 
right and wrong. 

Above all else Theodore K. Quinn was 
a true American in the real sense of the 
word. He possessed to a remarkable 
degree the finest features of our Ameri- 
can heritage. He was an ardent indi- 
vidualist and a strong believer in indi- 
vidual enterprise which he felt was being 
choked off by the growth of corporate 
collectivism, just as in the days of our 
Founding Fathers it was being throttled 
by Great Britain. He also shared the 
American heritage of having the courage 
of one’s convictions. How many persons 
would resign the position as vice presi- 
dent of a giant corporation, with all of 
its emoluments, the prestige and the 
power, because of a personal conviction 
that what was good for the company was 
bad for the country. Also like the 
framers of our Constitution, he was, 
though largely self-educated, a very li- 
terate man, well-read in economics, 
philosophy, law and many other sub- 
jects. His was the inquiring and creative 
mind—the very opposite of the “con- 
forming” mind which is all too prevalent 
today. The country and indeed the en- 
tire free world has suffered a tragic loss 
in the passing of this honorable, cour- 
ageous and creative citizen whose life 
was a testament to the ideals for which 
this country was founded. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

THEODORE K. Quinn Dries at 68; TURNED 
AGAINST Bic Bustness—Formrr GE Am 
ASSAILED INDUSTRIAL GIANTISM—WROTE 
SEVERAL Books 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., August 28.—Theodore 

Kinget Quinn, a former big businessman 

who had become a leading critic of big busi- 

ness, died of a heart attack Saturday at the 
home of his son-in-law, Dr. Arthur Gramse. 

He was 68 years old. 

Before retiring last year as president of 
the Monitor Equipment Corp, and the T. K. 
Quinn Co., Mr. Quinn had been a prolific 
writer, a promoter of General Electric's re- 

—frigerator, and assiduous reader of philoso- 
phy and economics, an auditor, accountant 
and onetime factory hand at $7 a week. 

Never a man to veil his views, he even was 
outspoken in his book titles—e.g., “I Quit 
Monster Business,” “Giant Business: Threat 
to Democracy,” “Giant Corporations: Chal- 
lenge to Freedom,” “Liberty, Employment 
and No More Wars.” 

Born in New York City, he was the son of 
Patrick Quinn, a founder of the Knights of 
Labor. But while a career in labor relations 
tempted him, he considered it “inexcusable 
that anyone should be as poor as we were.” 

He was determined to make good, and it 
was this determination, along with a busi- 
ness talent, that marked his rise from the $7 


job at the National Lamp Works at Cleve- 
land to the head of General Electric’s new 
refrigerator department in 1927, when he was 
only 34 years old. 
By 1930, GE's refrigerators were grossing 
$50 million annually. 
WENT TO NIGHT SCHOOL 


Mr. Quinn was never idle. When he was 
a stock clerk at the National Lamp Works, 
he reportedly posed as a stenographer— 
although he had no facility with stenog- 
raphy; then, by quickly learning it, he ob- 
tained a higher paying job in the sales 
department. 

At night, he attended college, and gradu- 
ated from law school in Cleveland following 
his undergraduate days at Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 

In 1936, Mr. Quinn left General Electric to 
become president of the Maxon, Inc., New 
York advertising agency and affiliate of 
Maxon, Inc., of Detroit. The reason for his 
leaving his vice president's position at GE, 
it was said, was a desire for more “independ- 
ence and more leisure.“ 

Fortune magazine said Mr. Quinn recalled 
that his father had quoted Robert Burns on 
wanting money “not for to hide it in a 
hedge, nor for a train attendant, but for the 
glorious privilege of being independent.” 

In 1942-43, with more time on his hands, 
Mr. Quinn released his book “Liberty Em- 
ployment and No More Wars,“ in which he 
stated: 

“No purely manmade system is so sacred 
as to be blindly held unchanging in the face 
of wholly unnecessary need and want. Each 
of us is ‘his brother's keeper.’ ” 

In the same year, as director general of 
the production drive of the War Production 
Board, he charged that loafing on the job, 
slowdowns, and general indifference “actually 
exist in too many instances in Detroit war 
plants,” a view that did little to make him 
friends. 

In 1944 Mr. Quinn and a number of inde- 
pendent appliance dealers formed the Moni- 
tor Equipment Corp. and he was president 
until 1960. 

In 1955, appearing before a Senate mo- 
nopoly subcommittee, he called for Federal 
curbs on the “sheer size and power” of such 
companies as General Motors. 

Mr. Quinn declared that “General Mo- 
tors is entirely too big—it unwittingly 
threatens the very existence of countless 
good companies and eventually our own free 
American institutions.” 

To curb industrial giantism, he proposed 
a graduated system of Federal taxation that 
would penalize corporations with net worth 
of $100 million or more. Steel, automobile, 
and other industries requiring larger capital 
might be allowed as much as $300 million in 
net worth, he suggested, 

ASSAILED “HOGGING” 


In 1959 he again attacked big companies: 

“In times of shortage the big companies 
hog the available raw materials. They did 
so during the last steel shortage, as the rec- 
ord reveals, and forced thousands of good, 
small companies into bankruptcy.” 

He also testified on monopoly investiga- 
tions before the Senate, and was a member 
of the advisory committee of the President's 
Economic Report in 1955. 

Still to be published of his books is “Un- 
conscious Public Enemies—an Interpreta- 
tion of the Industrial Revolution.“ 
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Mr. Quinn who lived in Barnstable, Mass., 
and Largo, Fla., was a member of Sigma 
Kappa Phi and the Cloud Club. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Adeline 
Mary Smith Quinn; a son, Theodore Kinget, 
Jr., of St. Petersburg, Fla.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Jean Sherman Gramse; and five grandchil- 
dren. 


“Boy Wonders Why His Dad Can’t Pay 
All Those Taxes,” by Lisa Larson Turner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to insert 
the following feature article in the Bell- 
flower Herald Enterprise newspaper of 
Bellflower, Los Angeles County, Calif., of 
Thursday, June 29, 1961. The writer of 
this article, Lisa Larson Turner, is rec- 
ognized as a very analytical yet under- 
standing feature writer. I am pleased 
to have the opportunity and privilege of 
including this feature in today’s RECORD; 
Bor Wonpers Way His Dap Can’r Pay ALL 

THOSE TAXES 
(By Lisa Larson Turner) 


“Why should I have to pay income taxes? 
I'll only be working for 3 months. It's not 
fair.” 

These were the yells of a 16-year-old boy 
who landed his first real job, and when 
querying his dad about how much he'd ac- 
tually get to bring home found out. 

“You're working; did you think I would 
pay your taxes?” his dad asked. 

“You can afford to pay them. You make 
more than I do,“ the 16-year-old argued, 

“No; I can’t afford to pay your taxes. 

“Your working will put me in a higher 
bracket and you should pay your share.” 

“WHAT DO I GET?” 


“What do we have taxes foranyway. What 
do I get out of it?” 

Right here is where the father launched 
into the explanation. 

“Taxes pay our Navy, our Army, our Air 
Force to protect us, and you, too. 

“Taxes pay President Kennedy, the Sena- 
tors, the Congressmen, and others who guide 
the destinies of our country and Govern- 
ment. 

“Each man who lives here, works here, 


Is he any good? 
Who is our Congressman now? Is he any 
good? Do we really need so much money to 
run our Government?” 

SEES IMPORTANCE 


All these questions gushed out like water 
from a broken fire hydrant. 

All of a sudden, city, State and National 
Government were important. 

How it operated, and how much it cost to 
operate and where countrymen could cut 
down so he, a 16-year-old, could keep more 
of his first pay became of paramount im- 
portance 


This is a true story. 

Perhaps if you are a parent you disagree 
with this father’s thinking. Perhaps you 
feel father should pick up the boy's taxes. 


Why? What would the boy learn? 
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WILL BE STUNNED 


Thousands of youngsters like this one, will 
go out on to their first jobs next week. 
They'll see their first paycheck and be 
stunned by the deductions. 

What they can learn from this depends 
on how his parents handle the situation. 
What they tell him, what they do about it. 

This boy learned a valuable lesson. With 
only 3 days left of school, he started attack- 
ing history and civics books with a venge- 
ance, not for a grade, but to honestly learn, 
and try to find out what he could do and 
should do. 

What he was getting for his tax dollar, 
and who was getting it. 


A BETTER WAY 


The father was wise. He knew his child. 
He's built dreams around this boy, about 
a better, cleaner world. 

If other parents act as wisely, maybe the 
youth of the country will find a way better 
than today's way. 

To write this I am proud. 

Iam the wife of the wise father and the 
mother of the tax-paying boy. 


Export-Import Bank of Washington—Its 
Role in Financing Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the growing importance to our 
domestic economy of increasing our ex- 
ports, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a recent speech on the role of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in financing foreign 
trade by Hon. James Smith Bush, a di- 
rector of the Export-Import Bank, and 
a brother of our distinguished Senate 
colleague from Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Export-Import BANK OF WaASHINGTON—ITS 
ROLE IN FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 
(Address delivered Sept. 7, 1961, by the 

Honorable James Smith Bush, Director of 

Export-Import Bank, before the Milwaukee 

World Trade Club) 

Iam highly honored and most gratified to 
visit my birthplace, Milwaukee, and to have 
the opportunity to discuss foreign trade 
with its business leaders. 

My father, Samuel Prescott Bush, lived in 
Milwaukee during the Gay Nineties, when he 
was superintendent of motor power of the 
Chicago-Milwaukee-St, Paul Railroad. As a 
matter of fact, he was testing out a new 
locomotive on a run from St. Paul to Mil- 
waukee when I was born here April 11, 1901. 
He had heard about my imminent arrival 
and it is said that he made “the run that 
made Milwaukee famous.” 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
was created on February 12, 1934, to facili- 
tate trade between the United States and 
Russia. An immediate and substantial in- 
crease in trade between the two nations was 
expected to follow the U.S. recognition of 
the Soviet Union in late 1933. Soon after 
the creation of the bank, difficulties arose in 
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the discussion of the settlement of debts 
owing by Russia to the U.S. Government and 
US. citizens. Consideration of the settle- 
ment of such debts was one of the subjects 
of agreement involved in the recognition. 
In March 1934, the Board of Directors of 
Eximbank adopted a resolution stating that 
the Bank would not enter into any trans- 
actions with respect to trade between the 
United States and the Soviet Union prior 
to the submission by the Russians of an 
acceptable debt settlement. As evidence of 
good faith, all the resources of the Bank 
were reserved for over a year for the antici- 
pated trade with Russia. 

At the same time or shortly thereafter, the 
U.S. Government was seeking a solution to a 
request by the Government of Cuba for a 
loan to finance the purchase of silver and 
the minting thereof into Cuban pesos. The 
proposed transaction was considered by the 
Cuban Government as the only practical 
means of meeting a serious budgetary deficit 
that had resulted in the nonpayment of 
Cuban civil servants, and also as a means 
of instituting a program of useful public 
works. Accordingly, on March 12, 1934, the 
Second Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
D.C., was organized. The statement of its 
legal purposes and powers was identical to 
that of the already existing Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, but it was announced 
that the Second Bank would use its facilities 
to finance trade between the United States 
and Cuba. 

The first business transacted by either 
Bank was a loan by the Second Bank in 
favor of the Republic of Cuba in the 
amount of $4 million to finance the purchase 
of silver bullion and its coinage at the U.S. 
Mint in Philadelphia into 10 million pesos. 
Four more such credits were extended to 
Cuba between 1934 and 1938. 

The Russian debt negotiations failed, and 
consequently, the original Bank had no busi- 
ness. Finally, in 1935, the two Banks were 
merged and the original Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank of W. n, was authorized 
to extend its activities to finance trade with 
all countries except Russia. All of the 
original loans to Cuba to purchase silver 
bullion and to coin it were repaid promptly. 

In retrospect, it is interesting to recall 
that the sole original purposes of Eximbank 
were to finance foreign trade with Russia 
and with Cuba. 

Since those early days, Eximbank has 
come a long way. It has authorized over $12 
billion in loans, of which some $6 billion are 
outstanding or committed today. In fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1961, Eximbank’s busi- 
ness took the following form: 


Num-] Amount 
ber 


Exporter credits (1 to 5 years)....| 421 $49, 000, 000 
Aircraft credits (usually 7 ).| 18 94: Ooo O00 
Project loans (6 to 20 N 75 | 1, 100, 000, 000 

Total Mens oo keane 514 | 1,243, 000, 000 


In addition, we issued 273 guarantee con- 
tracts covering U.S. exports of some $170 
million. 

You might wonder where all this money 
went or will go and what purposes it will 
serve. A brief rundown is as follows: 

Brazil, $193 million, of which $25 million 
was to help finance the purchase of U.S. 
jet aircraft. The balance will be used to 
pay U.S. exporters for a multitude of goods 
and equipment. 

Japan, $110 million, of which $60 million 
will be used to purchase U.S. cotton, $16 
million to help purchase U.S. jet aircraft, 
and the balance for a wide assortment of 
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U.S. machine tools, machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Chile, 6120 million to purchase U.S. equip- 
ment, machinery, and related services for 
iron ore mines, thermal power units, and 
railways. 

Venezuela, $100 million to pay US. ex- 
porters for a wide assortment of U.S. com- 
modities and machinery and to purchase 
More U.S. equipment for small- and medium- 
sized industrial concerns and businsses 
throughout Venezuela. 

India, $81 million to buy paper mill ma- 
chinery and hundreds of other pieces of 
equipment, including jet aircraft from U.S. 
manufacturers, 

Philippines, $77 million for steel mill and 
airport equipment and a host of other U.S. 
products. 

Argentina, $66 million to import highway 
equipment, steel mill machinery, machine 
tools, and other capital goods from the 
United States to stimulate the Argentine 
economy, and, incidentally, to stimulate our 
Own economy. 

Colombia, $63 million to purchase US. 
aircraft, hospital equipment, agricultural 
and highway equipment, and many other 
items of U.S. origin. 

Spain, $58 million to help finance the im- 
portation of steel mill, tinning mill and 
thermal power equipment from the United 
States. 

Yugoslavia, $50 million to purchase from 
U.S. exporters a wide assortment of US. 
goods and machinery. 

The foregoing credits, totaling $918 mil- 
lion, represent the major portion of Exim- 
bank's authorizations in the 12 months 
ended this past June 30. 

Please note carefully that these are au- 

tions and not actual disbursements. 
Sometimes it will be 2, 3, or even 5 years 
from date of authorization before a large 
loan is finally completely disbursed. This is 
because it takes a long time to build a new 
steelmill, dam, iron ore mine, and the like. 

Actually, in fiscal 1961, Eximbank dis- 
bursed $526 million on loans and collected 
$528 million in principal and interest. Thus, 
we collected $2 million more from foreign 
borrowers than we disbursed. This is in- 
teresting from the standpoint of the U.S. 
international balance of payments. Our col- 
lections of $528 million helped the US. 
balance of payments to this extent. Our 
disbursements of $526 million were mainly 
Placed to the credit of foreign buyers in U.S. 
commercial banks, which, in turn, paid U.S. 
Manufacturers and exporters for the goods 
and services. Thus, the dollars themselves 
never left the United States only the goods 
and services that were financed. Obviously, 
our balance of payments is not hurt when the 
dollars remain in the United States. 

I have referred frequently to assistance 
granted foreign buyers to purchase U.S. air- 
craft. By far the largest dollar amount was 
for jets, such as Boeing 707's and 1720's, 
Douglas DC-8’s, and Convair 880's. How- 
ever, several smaller airplane manufacturers 
Were assisted by Eximbank, notably one in 
Osceola, Wis., Champion Aircraft. Small air- 
Craft are purchaseti for cropdusting, flying 
clubs which young people join to learn how 
to fly, and for executive purposes, such as in 
Argentina where ranchers have to cover 
thousands of acres to supervise their agri- 
Cultural operations. 

Some of the least publicized and most im- 
portant of Eximbank's activities are the lines 
of credit that are extended to industrial 
banks in foreign countries or to foreign 
governments and their agencies, which 
utilize these funds for the purchase of U.S. 
equipment for resale to small- and medium- 
sized industrial and business concerns 
throughout their economies. Three years 
ago, Eximbank authorized a line to the Gov- 
ernment of India of $150 million, and an- 
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other $50 million a few months ago. To 
date, some $84 million has been disbursed 
against the first line and has already resulted 
in orders being placed with over 400 separate 
U.S. suppliers, It is important to note that 
U.S. exporters are paid cash on delivery when 
they make sales under these lines. 

Early in 1961, a line of $25 million was 
granted to the Industrial Bank of Japan, in 
consortium with 12 Japanese banks. This 
credit was used to purchase a wide variety 
of U.S. equipment, although the largest per- 
centage was for machine tools. Some 100 
U.S. suppliers have already received orders 
under this line. 

Similar credits have been made in Spain, 
Argentina, and Chile. The borrower, such 
as the Industrial Bank of Japan, or Ar- 
gentina, is permitted to use his discretion 
in making small and medium-sized loans 
throughout his country to help finance the 
importation of U.S. goods. However, when 
the borrower makes a loan of $100,000 or 
more to a single buyer, the transaction 
must receive the prior approval of Eximbank 
I would say that it is a fair statement that 
well over 1,000 U.S. concerns have bene- 
fited directly from these lines of credit re- 
ferred to above. These figures do not in- 
clude subcontrators, who, of course, also 
benefit. Eximbank has documentation of 
the fact that over 3,000 U.S. suppliers, in- 
cluding subcontractors, received orders as 
a result of two loans that it made, one for 
a copper mine in Peru, and one for an air- 
craft credit to Brazil. I tell you all of this 
because few Americans, including the U.S. 
beneficiaries of these credits, realize to what 
extent Eximbank has helped the exporters 
of this country by the extension of these 
lines of credit. 

Eximbank, of which I am one of the five 
full-time Directors, has done a great deal 
of business with manufacturers and export- 
ers in the State of Wisconsin, This has 
ranged from issuing political risk guaran- 
tees on short-term transactions, to. medi- 
um-term exporter credits and guarantees, 
and finally, to long-term project financing 
abroad from which the industry of your 
State has received orders on a cash pay- 
ment basis. I am glad to say that your 
commercial banks have begun to participate 
with Eximbank in medium-term exporter 
credits, and we are hopeful that this happy 
relationship will increase greatly in years to 
come. 

Eximbank will shortly announce new plans 
under which American exporters will be 
afforded insurance and financing facilities 
at least equal to those offered by any other 
free nation in the world. A darge group of 
private casualty insurance companies is 
proposing to form an association which will 
issue a single comprehensive insurance 
policy to cover American exporters on their 
shipments to all parts of the world. This 
insurance would cover transactions that are 
sold on terms up to 6 years. Eximbank pro- 
poses to join with this association by as- 
suming a portion of the credit or commercial 
risks involved and assuming practically ali 
of the political risks covered by the policy. 
The latter risks include inconvertibility, ex- 
port-import restrictions, war, hostilities, 
civil war, expropriation, and other causes 
beyond the control of the exporter or the 
buyer arising from events occurring out- 
side of the United States. However, it does 
not, as an ordinary rule, cover devaluation. 

These policies will be issued to the ex- 
porter near his place of business by his 
insurance agent or broker, thus making it 
unn for him to negotiate directly 
with Eximbank in Washington. I cannot 
tell you tonight what the premiums will 
be on these Insurance policies. However, 
it should not be long before the private 
companies complete a rate schedule and 
announce it publicly, It is my understand- 
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ing that rates will vary from one foreign area 
to another and will be based on figures com- 
piled from studies on credit losses suffered 
by exporters over recent years. 

In addition to these insurance policies to 
be issued by this association of casualty 
companies, there will be a new plan under 
which an exporter can handle many of his 
transactions through his commercial bank. 
Under this plan the exporter, the commercial 
bank and Eximbank would each carry a 
portion of the risks involved. 

Although Eximbank's expanded facilities 
to exporters through their commercial banks 
will not be publicly announced or become 
official for a week or 10 days, it is hoped 
that the guarantees under this pro- 
gram will be most attractive to both the 
exporters and the commercial banks. In a 
general way, I will say that this plan, if and 
when adopted officially, will reach out into 
the “grassroots” of the United States and 
make facilities available to moderate sized 
exporters and banks which heretofore have 
not found it attractive to engage in foreign 
trade or the financing thereof. It is our 
hope to make it so attractive to commercial 
banks that they will not be able to withstand 
the temptation. 

By now, it must be obvious to you that 
Eximbank’s objective is to repose the re- 
sponsibility of financing foreign trade in 
private hands to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, only helping out where the private 
bankers and insurance people can't do the 
business. Actually, Eximbank will become 
more of a guarantor and a reinsurer, with 
the money coming from private sources. 
This, of course, will assist the Federal budg- 
et and give private capital the opportunity 
to finance the exports of this country, just 
as private capital does in all other major 
exporter nations of the free world. 

The Board of Directors of Eximbank, I am 
very glad to say, believes that private busi- 
nessmen and bankers are fully capable of 
handling our foreign commerce and we are 
looking forward to the day when all of the 
financing and insuring of U.S. exports will 
be done by private institutions, with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank acting as a backstop only 
when n A 

The backbone of any organization like ours 
is, of course, the staff, which is divided into 
four principal divisions; namely, economics, 
loans, engineering, and legal. Somewhere 
between 50 and 100 loan or guarantee ap- 
plications are passed upon by the Board each 
week. This necessitates considerable study, 
in view of the fact that Eximbank has ex- 
tended credits in some 69 countries around 
the world. 

Eximbank's lending authority has grad- 
ually been increased by Congress over the 
years and today is $7 billion. This is repre- 
sented by $1 billion of capital stock held by 
the U.S. Treasury, and a borrowing authority 
of $6 billion. At the present time, Eximbank 
has approximately $1 billion uncommitted 
lending authority, and it looks as though this 
figure will diminish rapidly between now 
and the end of the current fiscal year. This 
is because exports are increasing, and es- 
pecially because U.S. exporters are being 
called upon to extend terms to their foreign 
customers. The competition from manufac- 
turers and exporters in Western Europe and 
Japan is increasing rapidly, and these coun- 
tries have begun to offer attractive terms to 
their foreign customers. It behooves all of | 
us to watch this trend closely so that we will 
not let the United States become out- 
matched by its foreign competition, but, at 
the same time, keep its terms on a basis that 
is consistent with sound business principles. 

Exmibank is required by statute to have 
“reasonable assurance of repayment” before 
extending a credit or loan, and is also re- 
quired “not to compete with private capital,” 
rather. to assist it. Thus, Eximbank does not 
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parts of the world. 
The United States should be exporting at 
least $5 billion more in goods and services 


serves of over $10 billion in the past 3 years 
cannot continue without serious injury to 


abroad against dollar payment in cash or in 
notes repayable quarterly or semiannually in 
good, sound dollars. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce has developed a splendid program 


can be of great assistance to you. They have 
fleld offices in 32 other cities to assist U.S. 
exporters. 

Exporters should bear in mind the increas- 
ing activities of the World Bank, the new 
Inter-American Development Bank, and the 
new AID agency which will combine the 
lending functions of the Development Loan 
Fund, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and the State Department. 
The World Bank's and the Inter-American 
Bank's projects will, of course, be subject 
to international bidding for the equipment 
and supplies. However, some portion of the 
new AID agency’s loans will undoubtedly be 
tied to U.S. purchases and should offer US. 
op shel i good opportunities for sales. 

will continue to increase its 
loans Pa seas guarantees in support of Ameri- 
can exporters and close contact should be 
kept with us so that you will know just 
where we are extending lines of credit or 
making development loans. After all, each 
of you, as a taxpayer, is a stockholder in 
Eximbank and, as such, you have the right 
to know what we are doing and to benefit 
from our operations. 

In closing, I will report to you, our stock- 
holders, that in fiscal year 1961, Eximbank 
had a gross income of over $138 million. 
Our operating expenses were $2.5 million, 
and our interest paid to the U.S. Treas- 
ury on borrowings was roughly $43 million. 
We charged off one loan of $700,000. This 
left $92.5 million from which we paid $30 
million in dividends to the U.S. Treasury. 
The remaining $62.5 million was added to 
reserve which, as of July 31, 1961, stood at 
roughly $685 million. 

It is our intention to continue to operate 
on a sound and conservative basis. It is 
also our intention to leave no stone unturned 
to carry out President Kennedy's directive 
that United States exporters receive from 
Eximbank financing and guarantee facilities 
that will be at least equal to those offered to 
exporters by any other free nation of the 
world. My fellow directors join me in mak- 
ing this solemn pledge to you. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the conservation of our re- 
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sources is a subject of profound implica- 
tion for our Nation. It is of the greatest 
importance that all of our remaining re- 
sources be efficiently utilized to prevent 
their haphazard depletion, and pollution, 
as well as the loss ef their aesthetic and 
economic value. 

In this regard, an editorial published 
in the New Brunswick (N.J.) Daily Home 
News of August 19 appropriately ex- 
presses the need for proper planning and 
utilization of our resources and the effec- 
tive continuing contribution of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
at New Brunswick, in this field. The 
editorial should help to kindle awareness 
of this basic need and the type of action 
required to alleviate the problem. These 
comments are of special interest con- 
sidering the tremendous population 
overflow of our urban centers to the 
suburbs which has been so vividly em- 
phasized by the latest census and which 
necessitates effective measures which 
must be taken now to preserve land for 
park and general recreational purposes 
and to plan orderly communities rather 
55 becoming victim to sporadic over- 

OW. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled Trying 
to Save Our Resources,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tryine To Save Our RESOURCES 

To effectively meet the needs of people in 
New Jersey, the Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion must change in accordance with chang- 
ing needs of the State, Dr. Ordway Starnes, 
associate director, told a gathering of edl- 
tors and legislators the other day. 

“New and improved products and the prac- 
tices developed at the station return to citi- 
zen-stockholders every year more than all the 
funds invested in this program since 1880 
when it started,” Starnes sald. 

Shortly after the turn of the century the 
station gained recognition as a publicly- 
supported research organization to which 
people might turn for solutions to such prob- 
lems as those associated with mosquitoes, 
files, ticks, and other pests of importance to 
human health. Then came problems as- 
sociated with water supply, waste treatment, 
and disposal, and, more recently, problems 
in the conservation of such natural resources 
as air, water, land, and forest. 

It was interesting to learn that in 1960 
New Jersey harvested four more crop acres 
than 30 years ago although with nearly 33,000 
miles of highway, railroad and 1% million 
homes and other structures, our 8,700 square 
miles of land are rapidly becoming a non- 
renewable resource. 

“We have in excess of a million acres of 
undeveloped land, much of it with great 
agricultural potential,” Stearns said, “but 
every acre of that land must be efficiently 
utilized for the orderly development of our 
State in the centuries ahead.” 

New Jersey's scientists have found that our 
air is far from free and that contaminants in 
our urban area are producing problems of 
growing importance. As to our forests, they 
raise this question: Can the 43 percent of 
New Jersey's land which is forested be saved, 
not so much from the ax as from the bull- 
dozer, and can we utilize these forests as a 
multiple use resource? 

In brief, New Jersey’s most important 
natural resources of air, water, and forest are 
being abused to the extent that either they 
are becoming exhausted or their usefulness 
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is being impaired through quality deteriora- 
tion. 

- Talents at the station are endeavoring to 
reverse such conditions through practical 
research so as to provide the best aesthetic 
and economic benefits to New Jersey. 

The future of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in any State is interwoven with the 
future of the State. Because the New Jersey 
Experiment Station serves a larger segment 
of the community today more effectively 
than ever before, we know it will continue 
to do so in the future. 


An Opportunity Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following excerpts of 
remarks prepared for delivery by Arthur 
M. Richardson, president of the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Young Re- 
publican Clubs, Inc., at the summer 
meeting of the association held in 
Jamestown, N.Y., Saturday, August 26: 

AN OPPORTUNITY CORPS 


As Republicans we recognize that the free 
enterprise system is the fountainhead of our 
way of life. It cradles the energy, the imagi- 
nation of the people of our Nation and from 
it springs forth ideals and materials that 
give us not only a high standard of living 
but a philosophy of life that is the goal of 
all free nations of the world. 

Recently an idea was proposed in a letter 
to Senator KENNETH B. Krarrywo that em- 
bodies the very soul of our national beliefs. 
It was suggested that we have a Peace Corps 
in reverse. The program would be as follows: 

1. A company would bring a number of 
able young men or women from an unde- 
veloped nation into its plant for training 
in a technical field. The company would see 
that the trainees are properly housed and 
supervised. 

2. Upon completion of the training the 
young people would be returned to their 
country to practice their trade. 

8. The American Company would supply 
them with the machinery necesary for manu- 
facture. When the plant is established and 
profitable, the cost of the original machinery 
will be repaid. 

The idea is basically simple and American 
to the core. What better way to win the 
minds of the new nations of the world. 
Let their future leadership grow up in the 
crucible of democracy—the free American 
economy. Let them work shoulder to shoul- 
der with American workers. Let them take 
back to their country the techniques of 
successful Management. Let them see for 
themselves the meaning of our great Na- 
tion. 

The cost is a mere fraction of the millions 
that will be poured into a Peace Corps, that 
at its best will send thousands of semi- 
trained young people into areas to explain 
matters that they do not fully understand 
themselves. What is even more important, 
the principles of our economic life will be 
taught our foreign visitors by men who 
actually participate in our working system 
and not by young men and women who, re- 
gardiess of seniority, have little more than 
theoretical knowledge of their subject. 

We have long since discovered that the 
successful programs undertaken by our peo- 
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Ple are motivated by individual action with 
Government participating only in the areas 
ot absolute necessity. The tax relief granted 
to the participating industries will be a 
stimulant to world trade and not a dole paid 
from the pockets of the American worker. 

The materialization for this program 
should come from young Americans who 
have a long-term stake in the economic and 
Political direction of the young citizens of 
Other nations, This is a direct challenge to 
World communism for it states clearly that 
Americans believe their economic system can 
best serve the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. That Americans are willing to 
train and equip industrious young men and 
Women to improve the standard of living 
of their nations from within and without 
Strings attached. That Americans recogniz- 
ing the fundamental self-respect sought by 
all peoples of the world, require that re- 
Payment be made for services rendered out 
ot the profits of successful free enterprise. 

We do not need a Peace Corps but rather 
an “Opportunity Corps” that will offer hope 
to the newly emerging nations of the world. 


Why I Am Proud To Be an American, 
by Dann Harter, President, Bellflower 
Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
Of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
Present to the attention of your dis- 

ed self and my distinguished 
Colleagues in this great legislative body, 
the text of an article which appeared 
in the Bellflower Herald Enterprise of 
Bellflower, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
on Thursday, August 3, 1961. 

I respectfully submit the text written 
by Donn Harter, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Bellflower Rotary Club which 
is the first of a series of articles written 
by members of the Bellflower Rotary 
Club for the purpose of accentuating 
Positive faith in our country. The arti- 
cle is as follows: 

Wary I Au Proun To BE AN AMERICAN 
(By Donn Harter) 
Have a coke, a hotdog disguised in mus- 
or munch popcorn while enjoying the 
Sports-minded fanatic pastime of a Dodger 
game. These are symbols of an energetic, 
hardworking, lelisure-loving people. The 
Spirit that survives, win or lose, is the moti- 
Vating factor behind a nation of free enter- 
Prise that has developed a capitalistic sys- 
tem unequaled in world history. 

The opportunities of an expanding, ex- 
Ploring and developing young America that 
beckoned to the aggressive with a promise 
for the future; built a foundation of pio- 
Neering spirit and prosperity that stands to- 
day as the stronghold against communisy.. 

Critics condemn our way of life as being 
too loose and our morals as becoming deca- 
dent, yet with the coming of Brigette, Dick 
Tracy, the “Untouchables,” rising delin- 
quency, more taxes, creeping socialism, and 
an upward spiral of living costs; we have 
more libraries, schools, larger attendance 
than ever in colleges, more material con- 
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It is a marvel when you trace the 331- 
year history of our country and see what 
has been accomplished. We have developed 
our own unique problems, solved some and 
aggravated others, produced an industrial 
and agriculture capacity unequaled, and 
fought to victory through two terrible wars, 
and lest we forget, we accomplished this 
through a deep dedication to the American 
way of life, its pitfalls and privileges, but yet 
the best we know for you and me. 

A warm (if not sometimes soft) hearted 
people accustomed to frenzied activity at 
work or play and all the time in search of a 
challenge. 

It appears that we have met our chal- 
lenges well, for now we represent the leader- 
ship against a world of Red influence. The 
freedom of worship, political criticism, busi- 
ness opportunity, and democratic selection 
that are embodied in our Constitution guar- 
antees each of us an opportunity of being 
proud Americans. 

If Khrushchev is trying to slander us by 
calling us capitalists, then he has failed. 
For Iam proud to be a part of the capitalistic 
system, the same system my father helped 
nurture, that I shall certainly further and 
fight for that my children may enjoy and 
participate in. 

This is why I am proud to be an American. 


Slovak Contributions to New England’s 
Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on July 13, 
14, and 15, 1961, the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol a fraternal and gymnastic organ- 
ization held its national gymnastic and 
athletic meet, known as Slet, in the city 
of Bridgeport, Conn. The 800 gymnasts 
and athletes, all Americans of Slovak 
descent of second and third generations, 
stayed at the Fairfield University for 
their competition under competent lead- 
ers of this organization, which was 
founded on July 4, 1905, in Passaic, N.J., 
and has over 52,000 members in 11 States. 
The city of Bridgeport, and the State of 
Connecticut hold a large number of its 
membership. 

During the 3-day event many new 
records were established by gymnasts 
and athletes in the organization. On 
Friday evening a picturesque parade was 
held in old Slovak section, with many 
floats and bands, including a float, which 
depicted the oldest Christian church of 
St. Emeram, built in Nitra by Slovak 
ruler Pribina in A.D. 830. U.S. Army Col. 
C. Benjamin Chapla was grand marshal 
of the parade. 

This gymnastic and athletic meet 
created great interest and both the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe 
beamed it to Czechoslovakia in general 
and Slovakia in particular. The Bridge- 
port Post published an article entitled 
“Slovak History Gives Details of Many 
Contributions to New England's Cul- 
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tural, Religious Activities,” by John C. 
Sciranka, Slovak author from Passaic, 
N.J., and I am happy to introduce a por- 
tion of Mr. Sciranka’s report into the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bridgeport Post, July 13, 1961] 
Stovak History Grves Derans oF MANY 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO New ENGLAND’s CuL- 
TURAL, RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Those of the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol National Meet may ask what is the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol and when did the 
Slovaks begin to settle in New England and 
Connecticut? 

The Sokol is a gymnastic and athletic 
organization which had its origin in 1862 in 
Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia and 
next year it will observe its centennial. 

NAME MEANS FALCON 


The name means falcon and the moye- 
ment is accepted by all the Slavonic nations, 
whose heroes were known as sokols. Bards, 
and poets have written about the fight of 
the sokols against tyranny. They were and 
are true exponents of democracy. Later 
some placed greater emphasis on physical 
fitness more than on spiritual values and the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol was founded 56 years 
ago. 

Three years after its existence, it had its 
third national convention in Bridgeport, 
where its ninth assembly was founded in 
1906. 

The Reverend Matthew Jankola, then pas- 
tor of Sts. Cyril and Methodius parish, was 
elected national chaplain of the organiza- 
tion in 1908 and the late Andrew Zitney 
served as supreme president. Thus, the 
Sokol organization took strong roots in Con- 
necticut and the New England States, 

The second question, “When did the Slo- 
vaks begin to settle in the New England 
States?“ brings us back to the doughty 
Capt. John Smith of Virginia fame, who, 
according to historians implanted his name 
firmly in the history of the New England 
States half a dozen years before Capt. Myles 
Standish appeared on that scene with the 


' Pilgrim Fathers. 


Capt. John Smith fought the Turks with 
the Slovaks and other Christian Slavs before 
coming to establish Jamestown, Va., in 1609. 
He brought Slovaks, Poles, and other crafts- 
men with him to the New World. Smith 
admired the courage of the Slovaks, Poles, 
and other Slavs with whom he fought the 
Turks. After winning many decorations for 
bravery against the Turks, he visited as a 
hero, Poland, Slovakia, and other countries 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

And again these Slavonic warriors, when 
they witnessed Smith's bravery, did not hesi- 
tate to join his expedition to the New World, 
where he headed the Virginia colony as its 
president. Although Smith was forced to 
quit his presidency of the colony he put 
New England on the map. 

He was known as the “Admiral of New 
England,” for he commanded a two-ship 
expedition to the coast of New England in 
1614. After his return to England with a 
cargo of codfish, Smith planned to come to 
establish in New England. No doubt he had 
Slovaks and Slavs, his faithful warriors, on 
this expedition. 

Second thoughts turn to Harvard Univer- 
sity, where the educator Johannes Amos 
Commenius (Komensky) was invited almost 
three centuries ago to be its rector. Ko- 
mensky was born in Moravian-Slovakia and 
spent most of his youthful years in Presov, 
the metropolis of Eastern Slovakia, whose 
ordinary, Byzantine Rite Bishop Paul Goj- 
lic, died a victim of the Reds a year ago. 
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History tells of Maj. John L. Polerecky, 
son of Count Andrew Polerecky of Slovakia, 
who came to America with the French ex- 
peditionary army of Rochambeau to fight 
under General Washington. 

Major Polerecky remained in America 
after the Revolutionary War. First he re- 
sided in Boston and later in Maine. He oc- 
cupied various offices and served as town 
clerk of Dresden, Maine, where he died on 
June 8, 1830. John Hancock, as Governor 
of Massachusetts, signed his naturalization 
papers. 

ADDRESSED BY TAFT 

It is no wonder that Slovaks are known as 
“Yankees of Central Europe” when we ap- 
praise the statement of former President 
William H. Taft who, in 1917 during World 
War I, addressed 7,000 of them in Bridge- 
port, saying: “The truth is we need a lit- 
tle poetry among our native Americans; we 
need an appreciation of poetic ideals; we 
need to have mixed with our everyday hum- 
drum life a little bit of the romance that 
you bring from the old country and we wel- 
come you on that account. Slovaks are 
among the most loyal ‘Americans by choice.’ 
They feel for America a deep gratitude. 
Here many of the rights, denied in their na- 
tive country, have been theirs unquestioned. 
It is on American soil that Slovak literature 
has largely sprung into being—even the 
Slovak language has here been shaped.” 

“The Story of Bridgeport,” published in 
1936 in honor of the centennial of the city, 
reports on page 124 that Slovaks were repre- 
sented in Bridgeport “in goodly numbers 
as early as 1875. While the last census 
shows 4,371 foreign born of that nationality 
here, few are Czechs, most of them being 
Slovaks." 

Alexander Halkovic said several years ago 
that when he came to Bridgeport from Slo- 
vakia in 1882 he found five Slovak and 
three Polish families. 

The Slovak families constituted those of 
Joseph and John Sedlar, Charles Kostrap- 
sky, Joseph Mrazik, Joseph Kocis, and An- 
drew Hajgel. Joseph Mrazik was the first 
to come to Bridgeport with his family. 
Later settlers here were the Grohol, Csorba, 
Ruzicka, Kolesar, Pisty, and Dugas families. 

George Kolesar, 94, of Stratford, is the 
oldest American Slovak fraternalist residing 
in this area. 

The first Slovak settlers met at Mrazik's 
home until “Big Joe” Sedlar established his 
hall on Willard Street, which was the cen- 
ter of Slovak activities several decades. Up 
to 1936 about 2,000 Slovak weddings had 
taken place in Sedlar's hall. 

FIRST SLOVAK SOCIETY 

On September 7, 1887, the Society of St. 
John Nepomucene was organized. Joseph 
Sedlar, Joseph Sirovjak, Alexander Halko- 
vic, Michael Lozinak, John Mitro, Stephen 
Grohol, and Paul Dudra were its founders 
A year later, September 2, 1888, the Society 
of St. Stephen was founded. Joseph Sedlar 
was its commander. 

The members paraded in foresters’ uni- 
forms and drilled to maintain physical fit- 
ness. These two societies founded the First 
Slovak Wreath of Free Eagle organization, 
which has its headquarters in Bridgeport, 
and will observe its 65th anniversary this 
year. 

FOUNDED CHURCH IN 1891 


In 1891 the Slovaks organized the St. John 
Nepomucene parish in Bridgeport. The 
patron saint, who was born in Bohemia and 
was martyred for upholding the seal of con- 
fession, was chosen as the patron of the 

for the reason that in the new world 
laxity was spread by some agitators against 
confession. 

The Reverend Joseph Formanek was the 
first pastor, serving from 1891 to May 1895. 
After his departure Rev. Lucian Bujowski, 
later of New Britain was administrator. In 
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1897, the Reverend Francis Pribyl was pastor 
1 year. He was succeeded by Rev. Joseph 
Kossalko, who was pastor from 1898 to 1908. 
A new church was built under his pastorate. 
He was assisted by Rev. John Madar, Rev. 
Edward Knovach, and Rev. Desiderius Major. 

Fifty years ago, in 1911, a young priest, 
the Reverend Andrew E. Komara, became 
pastor. Father Komara was ordained on 
May 30, 1910, by the late Bishop John J. 
Nilan. He built a parochial school in 1913. 
His pastorate marked a new era of Bridge- 
port Slovaks. 

Father Komara visited Rome in September 
1927, and encouraged the Slovak Jesuit, 
Father Vendelin Javorka, S.J., founder of 
the now famous Russicum, where priests 
are trained for missionary work in Russia. 
The Reverend Michael Golob accompanied 
Father Komara on his trip. 

Father Komara also encouraged the late 
Most Reverend Joseph M. Koudelka, Bishop 
of Superior, Wis., to give missions in Slovak 
to his parishioners. Father Komara and the 
late Father Gaspar J. Panik founded the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Bozske 
Srdce Jezisa), a monthly publication in 
Slovak. 

After Father Komara’s death in 1932, 
Reverend Michael J. Carnicke became his 
successor, Father Carnicke, now a mon- 
signor, is the first American Slovak to be 
honored as domestic prelate in the New Eng- 
land States. 

After the establishment of the Bridgeport 
diocese, Monsignor Carnicke became the 
pastor of the Holy Name of Jesus Parish in 
Stratford and the Reverend Albert A. 
Tomasko, assistant pastor of St. John's, was 
appointed pastor. Father Tomasko has 
served St. John Nepomucene parish since 
his ordination 25 years ago. The parish is 
known as the mother parish of New England 
Catholic Slovaks. 

Sts. Cyril and Methodius parish was 
founded April 14, 1907. The initiative was 
given by the St. Joseph's Society on April 9 
after a talk by George Mizak. The organ- 
ization meeting took place 5 days later in 
Sedlar's Hall. Andrew Repko presided at 
the mecting. 

The Society of Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
was founded with its first officers as follows: 
Michael Kvaka, president; Michael Senko, 
recording secretary; Joseph Ondek, Jr., finan- 
cial secretary; Andrew Repko, treasurer, and 
Andrew Zitnay, Matthew Mihal and John 
Tomasko, Jr., auditors. 

The late Bishop John Nilan gave his per- 
mission to organize the parish. The Rev- 
erend Matthew Jankola became its first pas- 
tor in November 1907. The old Polish church 
of St. Michael was bought for $16,250. 


ESTABLISHED SCHOOL 


In 1908 Father Jankola established the 
parochial school. He is founder of the 
Slovak Order of Sisters of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius with the mother house in Dan- 
ville, Pa. They teach in the parochial 
schools. After Father Jankola’s death May 
15, 1916, the Reverend Gaspar J. Panik of 
Torrington became pastor. 

During Father Jankola’s pastorate a beau- 
tiful church was built and during Father 
Panik’s pastoral a school, convent and rec- 
tory were erected. Father Panik died on 
January 22, 1933, then only 48 years old. 

Bishop Nilan appointed the Reverend 
Stephen J. Panik to be his successor Fa- 
ther Panik had the church redecorated. He 
encouraged many young men to study for 
the priesthood. After his death in 1953, 
Father John F. Murcko became pastor. 
During his pastorate the parish celebrated 
its golden jubilee. Father Murcko had the 
body of Father Jankola exhumed in 1959 
and moved to Danville, Pa., during the golden 
jubilee of the Sisters of Sts, Cyril and Meth- 
odius. 

The three predecessors of Father Murcko, 
Fathers Jankola, Gaspar Panik and Stephen 
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Panik, were supreme chaplains of the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol. 

Father Gaspar Panik founded 45 years 
ago, a Slovak monthly publication, Ave 
Maria, which is published in Passaic, N.J., 
by Slovak Benedictine fathers of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Father Stephen Panik was editor of 
“Children’s Friend” (Priatel Dietok) , youth's 
publication of the Slovak Catholic Sokol 
which is observing its golden jubilee. 


HOLY NAME PARISH, STRATFORD 


On May 13, 1922, the parish of the Holy 
Name of Jesus was organized in Stratford. 
John Kupec, Joseph Stemple, Joseph Nagy, 
Veronica Sulik and Anna Marfiak were the 
first committee of laity for the organization 
of the parish. Bishop Nilan appointed on 
June 10, 1923, the Reverend Michael J. Car- 
nicke as first pastor. 

The first small church was blessed on 
December 10, 1923. Father Carnicke was 
transferred to St. John Nepomucene parish 
in 1932 and was succeeded by the Reverend 
Stephen Grohol who continued in the work 
of building the parish. During his illness, 
Father Joseph Maco was administrator. 
Later, Father Joseph Pisarcik was appointed 
pastor and he continued as publisher of 
Sacred Heart Messenger after Father 
Komara’s death. During his illness, Father 
John Filip was administrator. A church, 
school convent, and rectory were erected and 
in 1957 Monsignor Carnicke returned as 
pastor. 

OTHER SLOVAK PARISHES 

In 1912, the parish of Sacred Heart was 
organized at Torrington with the Reverend 
Gaspar J. Panik as pastor. When he became 
pastor of Sts. Cyril and Methodius Parish 
in Bridgeport, the Reverend Stephen J. 
Panik became Torrington's pastor, serving 
until 1933 when he was transferred to 
Bridgeport. He was succeeded by Father 
John Zihala, a native Bridgeporter, who is 
the present pastor. 

A Parish of All Saints was organized four 
decades ago in New Britain with the Rev- 
erend Stephen Grohol as pastor. He was 
succeeded by the Reverend Paul Spodnik, 
also a native Bridgeporter. The present 
pastor is the Reverend Paul Maco, also of 
Bridgeport. 

The St. Benedict’s parish, Stamford, was 
founded 30 years ago with the Reverend John 
F. Murcko as pastor. After his transfer to 
Bridgeport, the Reverend Francis Metro be- 
came pastor. When Father Metro died 3 
years ago, the Reverend Stephen Grinvalsky 
became x 

Other pastors of Slovak descent are the 
Reverend John J. Filip, pastor of St. Francis 
parish, Wilton, and diocesan director of CYO; 
the Reverend Andrew Hajzus, pastor of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel, Bridgeport; the Rev- 
erend Joseph Kupec, pastor of St. Stephen's 
parish, Stepney Depot. 

There are Slovak parishes of St. Peter, 
Westfield, Mass., with Rev. Joseph G. Novo- 
rolsky as pastor; St. Anthony’s, Webster, 
Mass., with Rev, Joseph Nerenz as pastor and 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius parish, Lisbon, 
Maine, with Rev. Fabian Onyderovsky, 
OF. M., as pastor. 

Slovak missioners are affiliated with the 
Passionist Monastery, West Springfield, Mass., 
with Father Eugene Kozar, C.P., established 
there. 

Some of the younger priests serving in 
Slovak parishes in Connecticut are as fol- 
lows: Rey. Andrew Horvath and Rev. Robert 
Maty (St. John Nepomucene, Bridgeport); 
Rev. John Pitonak and Rev. Joseph Gorecki 
(Sts. Cyril and Methodius, Bridgeport); Rev. 
John Tomis and Rev. Joseph Pekar (Holy 
Name of Jesus, Stratford); Rev. John F. 
Smolke (Stamford); Rev. Paul Spodnik 
(retired); Rev. Leo Spodnik (Sacred Heart, 
Torrington); Rev. Francis Mihalik (Immacu- 
late Conception, Terryville); Rev. William 
Dudchak (St. Francis Hospital, Hartford); 
Rev. Edward Gresh (St. Lawrence, Hartford): 
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Rev. Marshall Filip (St. Joseph's, New Brit- 
ain); Rev. Edward Muha (St. Michael's, 
Waterville); Rev. Anthony Sima (St. Francis, 
Torrington); Rev. Stephen Vitka (St. Francis 
Of Assisi, New Britain); and Rev. Edmund 
Mochak, East Douglas, Mass. 

All of these have relatives in Bridgeport. 

Slovaks of Bridgeport raised during World 
War I, $62,000 for the establishment of the 
first Republic of Czechoslovakia. Their last 
Sokol meet was in Bridgeport in August 
1927. Since that time the organization in- 
creased in membership to more than 20,000 
and its assets exceed $15 million. 


Sports in the Sky 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the youth, 
and some of the not so young, of the 
Space age have found and developed a 
new series of sports—the sky sports. 
These include such sports as parachut- 
ing, ballooning, soaring, aeromodeling, 
and aerobatics. An increasing number 
of our youth is now taking part in these 
Sports. Indeed, the National Aeronau- 
tic Association of the United States has 
now many chapters and members all 
Over the country—including my own 
State of Wisconsin—who practice these 
Sports. The Parachute Club of Amer- 
ica, which is an affiliate of the National 
Aeronautic Association, will indeed have 
& distinguished undertaking next year— 
when it will act as host for the world 
Parachuting championships. This will 
be the first time that these champion- 
Ships have been held in the United 
States, and teams from some 20 nations 
are expected to participate. It is hoped 
by many that this occasion will help 
Promote in this country an increasing 
interest in sky sports. In the past, Rus- 
Sia and its satellites have been the lead- 
ers in this field. Of some 82 world rec- 
ords in these sports Russia holds 60 and 
the remaining 22 are held by other Iron 
Curtain countries. The United States 
holds no records. 

Much is being done in this country to 
make up for the time during which 
Parachuting and other sky sports were 
looked upon as mere stunts for people 
who had little or no regard for their 
necks, Parachute jumping has been in- 
Creasing in this country—for fun, for 
Competition, and for emergencies, both 
Military and peaceful, including fire- 
fighting, and so forth. Parachuting is 
One of the fastest growing peacetime 
Sports in the country. It is also a stra- 
tegic method of deploying troops at the 
Scene of battle. There is no longer room 
in today's parachuting for the stunt 
boys, the reckless or the careless. ‘Skill 
and discipline are the rules. It is esti- 
Mated that last year some 50,000 non- 
Military parachute jumps were made in 
this country. 

Russia and the Iron Curtain countries 
have used training in parachute jump- 
ing as a means of preparing their youth 
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for future military purposes. It cer- 
tainly does not help U.S. prestige to have 
all the parachute records held by the 
Iron Curtain countries. It is hoped that 
bringing the world championship here 
next year will improve the posture of 
the United States. Indeed, Russia vig- 
orously objected to holding the cham- 
pionship competition in this country. 


When the world championship was 
invited to come to the United States the 
Congress of the United States joined in 
the invitation—Public Law 796, of the 
86th Congress. It is now requested of 
the U.S. Government to help in making 
the preparations for this championship 
competition. Last week the National 
Aeronautic Association testified before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
I believe it is important that these cham- 
pionships be planned in a way that will 
bring credit to the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of Mr. Martin M. Decker, on behalf of 
the National Aeronautic Association, 
before the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements, be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MARTIN M. Decker, SENIOR 
Vice PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AERONAUTIC 
ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE HOUSE FOREIGN 
APFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, AUGUST 29, 
1961 


We appreciate this opportunity to acquaint 
you with our position regarding the sixth 
world sport parachuting championships 
scheduled to be held at Orange, Mass., in 
August 1962, and to clarify various proposed 
legislation regarding these championships 
and other championships of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, which our as- 
sociation is anxious to host in the near 
future. 

The National Aeronautic Association is the. 
sole U.S. representative of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, which is a 
world organization representing 48 nations 
and was founded in 1905 to further the ad- 
vancement of aviation throughout the 
world and to stimulate international com- 
petition and air touring. It is also the or- 
ganization that certifies all World records 
for aircraft, spacecraft, parachuting, balloon- 
ing, soaring, and aeromodeling. 

There are five FAI world championships— 
parachuting, ballooning, soaring, aeromodel- 
ing, and aerobatics. No FAI world champion- 
ships have ever been held in the United 
States, and during recent years, the majority 
of championships have been held in Iron 
Curtain countries. 


The United States sent its first parachut- 
ing team abroad to compete in world com- 
petition in 1956, when the parachuting 
championships were held in Moscow. US. 
teams have participated in each parachuting 
championship since that time. There are 
82 parachuting records held by various coun- 
tries throughout the world. Every one of 
these records is held by an Iron Curtain 
country, and Russia holds 60 of the 82 
records. The United States holds none. 
We are pleased to inform you that, only last 
week, a U.S. team participated in the invita- 
tional international parachuting event in 
Europe and took first place in every event. 
Because of the comparative youth of or- 
ganized parachuting in this country, this is 
the first time a U.S. team has taken first 
place in parachuting. 
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The National Aeronautic Association is ex- 
tremely interested in seeing the five world 
championships held in the United States 
next year, along with the general conference 
of the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale. The FAI general conference has 
been held in the United States only twice 
since 1905, and the last time was in 1958. 
It is not within the financial means of the 
National Aeronautic Association to host 
these events alone. As a result, Representa- 
tive OLIN TEAGUE, of Texas, introduced H.R. 


6068 on March 29 of this year. You will note 


that the bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$450,000 to provide assistance in connection 
with the world championships and the FAI 
general conference. 

We realized at the time that this amount 
alone would not be sufficient to support each 
of the events properly; however, we fully ex- 
pected additional financial support from out- 
side sources. 

The situation at this moment involves the 
three joint resolutions mentioned earlier, 
which were introduced at the request of the 
Sport Parachuting Commission of Massa- 
chusetts, and H.R. 6068, which was intro- 
duced at the request of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, These two organizations 
are in complete agreement that, should H.R. 
6068 be favorably considered by the Con- 
gress, the loan guarantee amount requested 
in the three joint resolutions submitted on 
behalf of the Sport Parachuting Commission 
of Massachusetts would be reduced by the 
amount included in H.R. 6068 for parachut- 
ing. 

I respectfully call your attention to the 
attached copy of Public Law 86-796, approved 
by the 86th Congress on September 15, 1960. 
This law states that, “The Government of the 
United States joins in the invitation of the 
National Aeronautic Association to the Fed- 
eration Aeronautique Internationale to hold 
the 1962 world parachuting championships 
in the United States at Orange, Mass. The 
Secretary of State is directed to transmit a 
copy of this joint resolution to the Federa- 
tion Aeronautique Internationale.” 

In view of the above, our association and 
the Government of the United States are 
committed by Public Law 86-796 to host the 
1962 world sport parachuting championships. 
We feel that these championships should be 
staged in such a manner as to refiect the 
highest possible credit upon this Nation, par- 
ticularly among the participants from some 
20 foreign countries. Our team that partici- 
pated in the 1956 parachuting championships 
in Moscow report that the Soviets made 
every possible effort to stage the champion- 
ships to reflect the highest possible degree 
of efficiency and impressiveness. We feel 
that we should do no less. 

Each year, the United States officially sends 
groups abroad to represent this country— 
groups that include musicians, actors, sports- 
men, etc. In view of today’s headlines and 

the importance of aviation to world freedom 
and national security, we can think of no 
other field in which so much good can be 
done by making good showing for this coun- 
try internationally than through proper 
hosting of such events as the FAI world 
championships and general conference, and 
having our teams take honors in interna- 
tional competitions, 

We sincerely hope that this report will be 
helpful to you in considering the interna- 
tional significance and importance of the FAI 
world championships and general conference 
and, particularly the sixth world parachute 
championships which we will host. 

We appreciate this opportunity to call this 
to your attention and we sincerely solici? 
the support of the Congress in helping hort 
the sixth world parachuting championships 
and any other FAI championships which we 
are fortunate enough to hold in our coun- 
try. We believe this type of activity is in 
the national interest. 
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Keynote Address by Amvets National 
Commander Harold Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, one of 
the great veterans organization leaders 
in the United States since World War 
II has been Harold Russell, who just 
completed his third term as national 
commander of the American Veterans 
of World War II and Korea. I have 
counted it a privilege to be associated 
with him in AMVETS and to know him 
as a good personal friend. To me, he 
symbolizes the unquenchable spirit of 
the war disabled and the vision of a man 
who is working for world peace, and 
for the rehabilitation of the victims of 
war and persecution. 

Millions of Americans still remember 
Harold Russell as the academy award- 
winning star of the motion picture “The 
Best Years of Our Lives.” As leader 
of the AMVETS and, for 10 years, as 
vice president of the World Veterans 
Fund, Inc., he has traveled throughout 
the world. In addition to extensive work 
in the United States he has visited both 
the capitals and the villages of Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Yu- 
goslavia, Greece, Israel, Egypt, Pakistan, 
India, Japan, Burma, and Thailand. 

Harold Russell is a native of North 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, who moved to 
Boston, Mass., with his family, when 
Harold was six, following the death of 
his father. In February 1942, while go- 
ing through basic infantry training as an 
Army volunteer, he volunteered for serv- 
ice with the paratroopers. By June 1942, 
he had qualified as a paratrooper in- 
structor specializing in demolition and 
explosives. In that role, he made more 
than 50 jumps. An explosion cost him 
his hands and altered the whole course 
of his career. 

Harold Russell’s long fight back to 
health in Army hospitals, the develop- 
ment of a new state of mind in which 
he determined that “it’s not what you 
lost but what you have left and how you 
use it that counts,” have been an in- 
spiration to millions of Americans and 
others throughout the world. His book 
“Victory in My Hands,” has been trans- 
lated into 20 languages. 

Harold Russell has worked with the 
Treasury Department to spur the sale 
of savings bonds, he has aided the Red 
Cross, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, CARE, the Com- 
mittee for International Economic 
Growth, and the Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. In 1950, he was 
chosen by the junior chamber of com- 
merce for their annual award as one of 
the 10 outstanding young men of the 
year. 

Harold Russell and his lovely wife, 
Rita, live in Wayland, Mass., with their 
two children, Jerry and Adele Rita. 
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Harold Russell is an indefatigable and 
extremely popular speechmaker; he has 
appeared on rostrums of every State in 
the Union; he has testified frequently on 
Capitol Hill before congressional com- 
mittees; he has visited veterans’ hos- 
pitals everywhere—probably more of 
them than any man alive. He has also 
been a recipient of numerous awards to 
honor his work and principles, including 
one honorary degree. 

One of the finest addresses in his 
career was his keynote address to the 
AMVETS Convention in Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Harold Russell’s 
keynote address to the 17th Annual 
AMVETS National Convention, delivered 
on August 24, 1961, in Louisville, Ky., be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF THE KEYNOTE AppRESS BY NATIONAL 

COMMANDER HAROLD RUSSELL, 

17rm ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION, LOU- 

ISVILLE, KY., AUGUST 24, 1961 


Fellow Amvets, few men in AMVETS have 
been privileged to enjoy the esteem and high 
honor you have conferred on me in generous 
measure over the long years. Twice in our 
history we have turned the corner of a new 
decade together. 

Now, as I prepare to leave my command 
for the third and final time, you have hon- 
ored me again by asking me to sound the 
keynote of a National AMVETS Convention. 
But as a far greater leader said, not too long 
ago, I do not shrink from this responsibil- 
ity, I welcome it. 

Only 20 years have passed since the fire 
and flame of total war reached out to test 
the valor of American soldiers and sallors; a 
brief moment in the reckonings of history. 
And yet how remote, how incredibly far 
away does the world of 1941 seem to us now. 

Twenty years ago television was unknown 
in our homes. Twenty years ago our fastest 
commercial aircraft cruised at 130 miles an 
hour. Transocean flying had just been in- 
augurated. Twenty years ago the United 
States was still bemused with the hope that 
it could stay clear of Europe's wars, safe in 
fortress America. Twenty years ago AMVETS 
did not exist even as a concept. Twenty 
years ago man was still a hopeless captive 
without means of escape from the prison of 
his own atmosphere. There were no 
A-bombs, no H-bombs, no means of total de- 
struction. And some of us were the problem 
teenagers of another generation, and all of 
us were young. 

I ask you now to turn and look to the 
rear of this hall, to the replica of that in- 
credible capsule, an instrument of release 
from earth, a vehicle that can travel with 
living men at a speed of 18,000 miles per hour 
into the dark and dangerous vacuums of 
space itself. 

There sits the strange symbol of the revo- 
lution that has engulfed us during these 20 
years—a revolution of frenzied progress, of 
explosive growth, of ferment and struggle. 

Our world of 20 years ago is ripped and 
torn, gone forever in the throes of revolu- 
tion, to a degree and in a manner far beyond 
the wildest imaginings of our own revolu- 
tionary forebears, And this revolution is 
not only political. It is also economic, so- 
cial, and scientific. 

History may well look back at our mid- 
century as the of a new renais- 
sance of the human spirit and the human 
mind. Or if we fail there may be no history 
at all on a burned-out cinder spinning 
without meaning, silent in the darkness of 
eternal time. 
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We must ask ourselves then what shall 
be our role as a nation and as Americans in 
the convulsions of our generation. The 
answer to that question is the overriding 
issue haunting the hopes of the world. 

We Americans were born of rebellion and 
revolution. Our forefathers wrote what 
Lincoln has called the immortal emblem 
of humanity: The Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It was our forefathers who rose up 
with arms to overthrow the oppressions of a 
colonial tyranny. We are the people who 
gave birth to the doctrine of the consent 
of the governed. America invented and made 
workable the most powerful and most mod- 
ern weapon in the world today—the instru- 
ment of self-determination through revolu- 
tion. 

Let me tell you something: Our invention 
has been stolen. It has been stolen by the 
apparatus of the international Communist 
movement headquartered in the Soviet 
Union—political mobsters who have made a 
career of stealing other people's inventions. 

We don't mind the theft. The real crime 
is that they have perverted and corrupted 
its meaning and its use. Today in Asia 
and Africa and even in Latin America the 
only books on revolution are Communist 
books. And Karl Marx, not Tom Paine; 
Lenin and Stalin, rather than Jefferson and 
Madison, are given the credit for the con- 
tents. 

We have been so preoccupied looking for 
Communists under our own beds, so intent 
on fighting dialetical materialism with dol- 
lars and bombs, that we have forgotten or 
neglected the most powerful weapon of 
all—our own concepts of revolution and 
freedom and justice and self-determina- _ 
tion—ideas that sprang from the hearts and 
blood of our native land. 

It is not my purpose here to downgrade 
either the urgency of fighting subversion at 
home, or of strengthening our military 
might in this era of total challenge. We 
must have the brute power of arms that are 
absolutely vital to our survival as a deter- 
rent against reckless military adventurers 
who seek dominion over the world, 

And we must regain our lost leadership in 
the race for space. I am shocked by those 
voices among us who question our need for 
the money to be first on the moon. Any 
theory that the penetration of outer space 
is just some sort of sporting contest without 
great significance is a dangerous and half- 
baked theory. Let me remind you that the 
nation controlling outer space controls the 
world. And don't let any politicians kid 
you about that. 

But these are subjects for another time 
and place. Iam talking now about another 
race—the race to regain leadership in the 
validity and vigor of revolution as conceived 
and expressed by Aristotle and by the Found- 
ing Fathers of America, concepts born in 
America but borrowed from the heritage 
of Judaeo-Christian civilization and from 
the humanity of Buddha and the Moslems— 
ideas and ideals massively betrayed by the 
stinking cynicism of Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung and such lesser traitors to mankind as 
Fidel Castro. 

Red China has called us a paper tiger. 
America rejects this insolence, secure in the 
knowledge of its strength. But to millions 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
watching our voting record in the U.N. and 
the development of our foreign policies, we 
give the impression of standing only for a 
paper revolution. Why should this be? 

The fact is that we are no longer a revo- 
lutionary society because we have no need 
to be. The institutions we have created 
through revolution in the 18th century have 
flourished and endured. Our achievements 
are the envy of mankind. 

But are we as a people and a nation pre- 
pared to understand this ? Are we 
prepared to recognize the revolutions for 
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true freedom and to prevent them from be- 
ing subverted in other places and among 
Other people? I say we are only just be- 
ginning to understand this kind of ferment. 
I say we must act and act positively, within 
the limits of circumstance, at whatever cost 
in effort and wealth, to regain the faith, the 
belief, and the confidence of the millions who 
still aspire to real freedom and who, in the 
ultimate, may hold the balance of power. 

The Communists and the cold war leave 
us no alternative. We must recapture the 
flavor of our revolutionary past, recapture 
the power of our own invention, and prove 
to confused and misled millions the enormity 
of the Communist lie and the potential of 
true freedom through both words and deeds. 
Only thus can we validate our credentials. 

This fact is no less true in Berlin and 
Bizerte than in Cuba or the Congo. 

AMVETS, as the only recognized World 
War II and Korean veterans organization, has 
& responsibility in this endeavor as the 
spokesmen for what our President has called 
& new generation of Americans, born in this 
century, tempered by war, disciplined by a 
cold and bitter peace, and proud of our 
ancient heritage. 

How, you must ask yourselves, how sturdy 
is this structure we have built in 16 short 
years? How effective is this vehicle of ours 
for advancing the cause of freedom, the cause 
of democracy, the cause of survival? Are 
we big enough in numbers and are we big 
enough in our understanding of basic issues 
to provide the kind of leadership and the 
kind of impact that alone can justify our 
Presence in this hall? 

I Have said before that we are not yet big 
enough in numbers. But a rollcall alone 
does not measure the worth of a cause or 
the value of an ideal. If only numbers 
counted, the crusades could not have altered 
the shape of history. The Communists would 
not control the vast continent of Asia and 
Our own revolution would not have fired the 
ap ete of the world. 

does not lie in numbers alone, 
8 is found in the sum total of dedi- 
cation by even a handful of men to ideals 
and objectives which, over the course of his- 
tory, survive as beacons of hope because they 
are forever valid. And the service rendered 
by the least among us adds up to an un- 
common totality of useful meaning. 

But numbers do count in terms of im- 
Pact. Numbers are needed in exerting 
Significant influence. And when an organ- 
ization stops growing, it begins dying. 

We must grow to survive. We cannot 
afford to lose ground. Neither can we af- 
ford to stand still, Either course betrays 
the faith that Congress has shown in our 
right to speak for the veterans of World 
War It and Korea. And either course dis- 
honors the effort and sacrifice that have 
shaped our policies and our power. 

Later, in this convention, I shall present 
to you far-reaching proposals for internal 
Strengthening of the AMVETS organization. 
Some of them may seem revolutionary to 
you. But those among you who fear or 
resist revolutionary change have indeed for- 
gotten your heritage. We who live today 
in revolutionary times and sprang from 
revolutionary soil are less than we ought to 
be if we shrink from revolutionary necessity. 

To all of you, then I say: If the passage 
of time and the burdens of life have caused 
your spirit to waver, even a trifle, now is the 
hour to rekindle the full flame of your fer- 
vor—to burnish again your faith in the proc- 
ess of democratic action and your pride in 
the destiny of the Amvets dream—a dream 
born in the foxholes and jungles of World 
War I and brought into being by you and 
all the men and women around you. 

For our country and for Amvets we have 
reached a point in time where the challenge 
to our future has reached its ultimate peak. 
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History alone shall record how we react 
to this challenge—to what our president has 
called America’s hour of maximum danger. 

Fellow Amvets, this indeed is our moment 
of truth. 

The moment that demands that extra 
ounce of muscle, that extra unity, that ex- 
tra spurt of energy, that extra touch of 
wisdom, flowering upward from the grass- 
roots of America, spurring us forward, each 
in his own way, with the determination to 
achieve the realization of our lofty aims as 
a people, in fulfillment of our heroic and 
revolutionary destiny as the greatest Nation 
on the face of the earth. 

Thank you very much. 


Only in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 


‘in my hand a very excellent article. Its 


title is “Only in America,” and it is from 
the August 18 issue of the Marion (Ind.) 
News Herald. 

The article is a tribute to a man named 
Nick Michos—to him and to thousands 
of other “men and women born on other 
shores who made this Nation better and 
greater by their decision to come here.” 

Because I believe that these few words 
deserve to be read and thought about, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the arti- 
cle printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONLY IN AMERICA 


News Herald carries no news of marriage, 
divorce, birth, or death and seldom com- 
ments on the demise of a local citizen, 
despite—in many cases—the fact of the edi- 
tor’s close friendship with the deceased 
person. 

The reason is simple. News Herald lacks 
the space to pay editorial tribute to all those 
whom we know to have been outstanding 
citizens and we do not desire to pick and 
choose whom to mention. 

However, the recent death of Nick 
Michos—who like Russ Bragg, Dave Shiff, 
Glen Runyon, Orla Westfall, and others 
whose deaths have saddened the whole 
community the past year, had only friends 
and no ehemies—makes temporary depart- 
ure from the custom acceptable, 

It is not the purpose of this editorial to 
eulogize Nick. His life, like the lives of 
many others, was its own eulogy. A kindly 
gentleman needs no editorials, as an indi- 
vidual, 

Our purpose is to point out that Nick 
Michos was one of the highest type of im- 

ts, the men and women born on 
other shores who made this Nation better 
and greater by their decision to come here. 

Some immigrants have attracted unfavor- 
able attention by their constant demands on 
the United States and a stolid refusal to con- 
tribute anything to their new home's wel- 
fare. They are a minority. 

The overwhelming majority of these peo- 
ple—Swedes and Germans, Irish and Poles, 
Italians and English, Greeks and Chinese— 
whatever their national origin, have settled 
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here, reared their families in the ways of 
the Lord, established their businesses and 
homes and churches and have been capi- 
tal A Americans and capital C citizens. 

The minority draw the resentments. But 
the majority give the United States of 
America as much—and often more—as they 
receive. 

This is a better Nation because ‘there are 
people named Michos and Pappanelli, Shif 
and Goldberg, Lazzeri and Swanson in it, 
as well as people named Jones and Smith, 
Johnson and Wilson, Bragg, Westfall, Run- 
yon, and Harrison. 

Our diversity is our strength. Only in 
America could the great-grandson of penni- 
less Irish immigrants sit In the White House. 
Only in America could a man born on for- 
eign soil have had his funeral flowers trans- 
ported to the cemetery in four trucks, as 
did Nick Michos last week. 

The life and death of such men deserves 
editorial notice, not on a personal note but 
because they speak for millions—the good 
Americans, be they born in Marion or Jeru- 
salem, Ohio or Poland, Swayzee or Athens. 


Omaha’s Aviation Day at Eppley Field 
Address by Gen. James H. Doolittle, 
USAF, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
growth of aviation in America has been 
rapid and dynamic. This was graph- 
ically illustrated last weekend by Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, speaking at a 
dinner celebrating the opening of the 
new Eppley Air Terminal in Omaha. 
He recalled first landing an airplane in 
Omaha about 40 years ago in a con- 
verted pasture. He looked ahead to 
commercial adaptation of the B-70 
which, at 2,000 miles per hour, would 
mean coast to coast in an hour and a 
half. 

Many American cities are proud of 
their efforts to keep pace with this spec- 
tacular growth in aviation. One of the 
proudest is Omaha, which offered a twin 
salute to fiying by opening its magnifi- 
cent new Eppley Terminal and at the 
same time honoring the 15th anniver- 
sary of the Strategic Air Command, the 
world’s most powerful aerospace force. 

Mr. Arthur C. Storz, Sr., the only 
chairman the Omaha Airport Authority 
has ever had and an aviation enthusiast 
since 1917 when he was an aviation 
cadet, introduced General Doolittle at 
the dinner. Mr. Storz, whose vision and 
dedicated leadership made Eppley Field 
a possibility has a deep love of Omaha, 
reflected in many other civic and chari- 
table activities: Civic activity to him is 
not a matter of self-glorification. It is 
not only a duty. To him, it is an obliga- 
tion and a privilege. 

The father of two World War II Army 
Air Corps pilots, Mr. Storz has long been 
active in the Air Force Association and 
was named its Man of the Year in 1955. 
He won its Medal of Merit and was 
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named to its national board the follow- 

ing year. 

The new airport is named Eppley Air 
Terminal, after the late Eugene Eppley, 
who was a pioneer aviator who knew 
Orville Wright. He became interested 
in aviation in 1911 when he was running 
a hotel in Lima, Ohio. He went on to 
build: the biggest individually controlled 
hotel chain in the world. 

When Omaha chose the site of its 
present airport in 1929, Gene Eppley was 
one of the members of the selection com- 
mittee. In 1959, a year after his death, 
the Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, Inc., 
which he established to handle his phil- 
anthropies, announced a gift of $1 mil- 
lion to help finance improvements at the 
field. This was only one of his many 
legacies and made possible the Omaha 
terminal as it is today, a $3,750,000 
reality. 

It was fitting that Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little, himself a pioneer in flying, should 
discuss the past and the future of avia- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that his 
thoughtful address be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. x 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY LT. Gen. JaMes H. DOOLITTLE, 
U.S. Am Force, RETIRED, AT A DINNER 
CELEBRATING THE OPENING OF THE EPPLEY 
Am TERMINAL AND THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY 
or THE STRATEGIC Am COMMAND, HOTEL 
SHERATON FONTENELLE, OMAHA, NEBR. 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1961 
It was something like four decades ago that 

I first landed an airplane at Omaha. The 
airfield was, if I remember. correctly, & con- 
verted pasture, It did not then need a 
terminal building. It was called Ak-Sar- 
Ben Field, I do not know what inspired 
the selection of “Nebraska” spelled back- 
wards as the name for the pioneer location 
of this city’s aviation activity. It was cer- 
tainly not prophetic for there has never 
been anything backward about Omaha's 
purposeful participation in America’s civilian 
and military aviation development. 

Even in those old days the people of Omaha 
were intensely interested in aviation. My 
good friends, Gould Dietz and Colonel 
Thomas—long since gone to their rewards— 
were two of the early enthusiasts, as was 
Gene Eppley, the aviation pioneer for whom 
the Omaha municipal airport is so fittingly 
named. 

When Omaha early emerged as a primary 
link in the Nation's air transportation chain 
it became obvious to the farsighted that 
ever increasing airfield facilities would be 
required. But progress does not always oc- 
cur in an orderly fashion. Aviation has 
developed so rapidly that throughout the 
Nation necessary ground facilities have al- 
most invariably lagged—and in most mu- 
nicipalities still do. By the time or shortly 
after needed improvements are completed, 
more, larger and faster aircraft become avail- 
able and further improvements are re- 
quired, This trend will continue. 

Describing the situation here, cured today 
by the opening of the new Eppley Airfield 
Terminal, the Omaha World-Herald com- 
mented editorially that the old terminal was 
“jammed * * * overheated in winter, swel- 
tering in summer” and inadequate in every- 
thing. 

While Omahans can view with pride—and 
air travelers with relief and satisfaction— 
the tangible effect of the Eppley Airfield 
Terminal, the story behind the accomplish- 
ment of this achievement is of equal sig- 
nificance with the ramps, buildings and 
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handsome appointments. It is the story of 
& group of dedicated men who overcame 
inertia to bring about the creation of a new 
terminal. 

Although there are many to whom credit 
is due for what has been done, there can be 
little doubt that the leadership of Art Storz 
and his associates of the Omaha Airport Au- 
thority—Jim Moore, Mike Flannigan, Pete 
Kiewit and Jim Regan—was the indispensa- 
ble ingredient in the drive toward the cul- 
mination which we observe today. Richard 
Mooney, the airport director, worked inde- 
fatigably and is entitled to much credit for 
the prompt, efficient and economical man- 
ner in which the task was accomplished. 

I've known Art for a long time. He is a 
“getter of things done“ —a very persistent 
person. When he took charge—with the 
creation in March 1959 of the Omaha Air- 
port Authority—it was a foregone conclusion 
that the Eppley Terminal would become a 
reality. 

Five or six million dollars were required to 
implement the master plan for Eppley Field. 
Art and his colleagues have managed to raise 
the funds without—they proudly point out 
cost to the Omaha taxpayer. Revenue bonds 
issued by the alrport authority account for 
82% millon, New contract terms with the 
air carriers and allotments under Federal 
and State programs have added to the fund. 
And, finally, a million-dollar grant from the 
Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, plus almost a 
million and a half of Government matching 
money, raised the total to that required for 
the improvement program. 

While Eppley Field and its new terminal 
justly call for a considerable measure of our 
attention during this “Omaha Salutes Avia- 
tion” observance, it is appropriate that we 
mark another important aviation event in 
the history of Omaha—the 15th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Strategic Air 
Command now headquartered at Offutt Air 
Force Base. 

It was in November 1948 that Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay, who had taken over command of 
SAC the previous month, moved his head- 
quarters to Offutt Field—which we oldtimers 
remembered as Fort Crook. 

When SAC moved to Omaha it was yet 
another evidence of the significance of 
Omaha as the strategic center of the United 
States. Just as the railroads and later air 
transportation found the geographic location 
of this city—in almost the precise center of 
the United States—a major factor in their 
planning, so did the SAC planners find it an 
ideal site for their operational headquar- 
ters—the nerve center of their farflung, 
worldwide operations, 

In 1946, the year of its formation, SAC was 
assigned the responsibility for developing a 
long-range atomic striking force which, at 
that time, was necessarily wholly based upon 
the concept of delivery by airplane. 

By the time of the move to Omaha the 
force consisted of about 52,000 people and 
1,000 aircraft operating from 22 land bases. 
Today, under Commander in Chief Thomas 
S. Power it has a total force strength—mlli- 
tary and civilian—of some 270,000 people. 
SAC operates from approximately 80 bases 
worldwide of which about 60 are located in 
the continental United States. The total 
bomber inventory approximates 1,700, in- 
cluding nearly 1,100 B-47's, 550 B-52’s, and 
two wings of B-58's. The bombers are sup- 
ported by about 1,000 tanker aircraft, 450 of 
which are all-jet KC—135's and 550 propeller- 
driven KC-97's. SAC Atlas intercontinental 
ballistic missiles are operational and on alert 
at Vandenberg, Offutt, and Warren Air Force 
Bases. 

More Atlas sites and hardened and dis- 
persed Titan and Minuteman bases are going 
in at an ever-accelerating rate. They consti- 
tute a new and Important increase in SAC’s 
deterrent strength. SAC’s business is peace 
peace through strength. SAC people truly 
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say “Peace is our profession.” Only through 
military strength can we avoid war. Military 
weakness, on our part, would invite war. If 
the Soviets believed that they could de- 
cisively defeat us with a quick military 
coup—without unacceptable damage to 
themselves—they would be sorely tempted to 
endeayor to achieve their avowed objective 
of world communization and world domina- 
tion in that way. The Soviets must know 
that to attack us would be suicide. 

It should be pointed out that we live in a 
very complex and highly competitive world 
and even though we are able to continue— 
with honor—to avoid war, we cannot avoid 
conflict. Already we are in ideological and 
technological conflict and will soon be faced 
with increasingly intense economic compe- 
tition with the Communist bloc, But with 
this, if we wake up and work, we can cope. 
It is infinitely preferable to nuclear war. 

Perhaps here I should say a word about 
the missile program, The Soviets started an 
all-out missile development program in 1946. 
By 1953 the reports on their progress were 
becoming increasingly disturbing. In 1954, 
8 years after the Soviets had started, our 
Government gave top military priority to an 
ICBM program and the Air Force was made 
the executive agent. It took us 6 full years 
of all-out effort to catch up with the Soviets 
in missile technology. We probably have not 
yet caught up in numbers of missiles, 

Assembling what has been described by 
Undersecretary of the Air Force Joseph V. 
Charyk as “an unusually competent group 
of scientists, engineers, and technicians who 
provided the systems analysis, systems en- 
gineering and technical direction” of the 
vast program, the Air Force also marshaled 
the resources of a significant segment of the 
industrial capacity of our country to win 
this race against time. Time was of the ter- 
Trible essence. There was no margin to per- 
mit the orderly step-by-step development 
which marked other earlier—and simpler— 
weapons system programs—programs in 
which 7 years was an accepted leadtime 
from conception of a new type aircraft to its 
operational readiness. 

While the ever-alert bombers of SAC, 
armed with their deterrent nuclear bombs, 
maintained the peace, scientists, engineers 
and industrialists pressed forward under Air 
Force guidance toward the concurrent solu- 
tion of the myriad of technical and produc- 
tion problems associated with the develop- 
ment of the missile weapon systems for 
which no precedent existed. Novel prob- 
lems such as guidance, propulsion, and re- 
entry—to mention a few—were solved at 
the same time that ground handling equip- 
ment and command communications sys- 
tems were progressively designed to be com- 
patible with the requirements of the mis- 
siles themselves. 

As an interim measure, that Air Force 
directed industrial team brought into being 
the Thor intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile which was swiftly deployed overseas to 
launching sites within striking distance of 
the potential enemy. This was accom- 
plished in less than 4 years. 

In September 1959, SAC announced that 
the first Atlas Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile had been launched by a SAC crew at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base. A month later, 
the first Atlas was delivered to Warren Air 
Force Base, 

The missile race had been won—but we 
have to keep it won. 

The ICBM, with nuclear warhead, has— 
because of its high speed, relative inyul- 
nerability and great destructive power—been 
called the ultimate weapon, Already anti- 
ICBM weapon systems are being developed 
for the purpose of defense against ballistic 
missiles, I am sure there is—as yet—no 
ultimate weapon; though it is not incon- 
ceivable that a weapon or weapons can be 
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designed and built which could destroy all 
life on our planet. This is a grim thought. 

It has been said that the ballistic missile 
will eventually replace the airplane. This 
may be so, but I am convinced that this 
will not occur in my lfetime—and I expect 
to live for some considerable time. The 
ICBM role will increase in importance. By 
1966, according to present plans, the 
force of SAC will be almost equally divided 
between aircraft and missiles. 

To me the missile and the airplane sup- 
plement each other. Together they provide 
& flexible and balanced force. 

People speak of the vulnerability of the 
airplane. I do not know of a US. Air Force 
atr strike ever having been turned back 
from its target due to enemy action. True, 
Many aircraft were shot down, but the re- 
mainder always pressed on to target; none 
Was ever driven back. 

In World War II, in the skies over Europe, 
Our principal enemies were German weather, 
German fighters and German flak—in that 
order. 

Today our SAC bombers fly over the weath- 
er and are therefore almost entirely unaf- 
fected by it. 

The Soviets have in their arsenal a large 
number of, ground-to-air rockets such as 
that used to shoot down the U-2. These 
are effective weapons, but their effectiveness 
can be reduced or negated by chaff, electron- 
ic countermeasures, and decoys carried by 
Our bombers and by the saturation of Soviet 
defenses. 

The use of rockets with nuclear warheads, 
Such as the Hound Dog and Skybolt, carried 
by the big bombers, permits them to fight 
their way in with a bomb load or to stay 
Outside the highly defended areas and lob 
their lethal weapons in. 

No, I do not see the airplane obsoleted 
for some time yet. I see continued improve- 
ment in the B-52’s and I see an entirely 
new generation of bombers eventually re- 
Placing them. This new generation is rep- 
resented by the B-70 with a speed of mach 
3—2,000 miles per hour—fiying at extremely 
high altitudes, able to reach any Soviet tar- 
get, with increased bomb load and with more 
and still better penetration aids. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
there will soon be commercial air transport 
adaptation of the B-70. Two thousand miles 
per hour means coast to coast in 1% hours; 
Omaha to London or Paris in 2% hours; 
Omaha to Tokyo in just over 3 hours. The 
mach 3 transport plane is, with today's 
knowledge, technically possible and eco- 
nomically feasible. 

And after the B-70 will come the aero- 
space plane taking off from and landing 
on conventional airfields, going through the 
earth atmosphere and making most of. the 
journey in space at speeds of from 10,000 
to 15,000 miles per hour. 

A commercial aerospace plane could go 
from any point on earth to any other in less 
than an hour. Such a plane could be made 
today, from a technological viewpoint, but 
new inventions in propulsion will be neces- 
sary before carrying passengers would be eco- 
nomically practical. 

A dream? Not on your life it isn't. And if 
we in the United States of America do not 
develop these military and commercial air 
and aerospace craft, then another nation 
will, And you know who that will be. 

From the Air Force ballistic missile pro- 
gram have come the boosters that have been 
used in our space investigation and‘ space 
exploration programs. There will be con- 
tinued development of scientific satellites, 
navigation satellites, weather satellites, com- 
munication satellites, reconnaissance satel- 
lites, surveillance satellites and satellites that 
will give early warning of a sneak attack. 
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SAC will soon have the use of weather, 
navigation and communication satellites. 
They will, ere long, have the advantage of 
space surveillance and reconnaissance. They 
will also have satellite early warning of 
enemy missiles at launch. This will give 
from 20 to 30 minutes’ warning. 

Our present DEW—Deep Early Warning— 
radar stations in Alaska, northern Canada, 
and Greenland give up to several hours 
warning of an air strike, but only 10 to 
15 minutes’ warning of a missile strike. 

We have openly stated that we will never 
start a nuclear war. This policy gives an 
enormous advantage to the enemy. Our de- 
terrent strength is really what we will have 
left after his first strike. It is therefore ex- 
tremely important that we have maximum 
warning of an attack. 

Today part of SAC's aircraft are always 
airborne with bombs aboard—ready for arm- 
ing—and with targets selected. Many of the 
rest of the SAC aircraft are on 15-minute 
alert. That is, they can be airborne, armed, 
in 15 minutes—as can SAC’s ICBM'’s. SAC 
should have that much tactical warning. 
With strategic warning the entire force would 
be held ready for instant takeoff. 

As SAC’s capabilities continue to increase 
it will eventually become an earth and space- 
based airspace force. With the continuing 
support of all of our people it will remain 
our protection against aggression—maintain- 
ing the peace. 

Omaha is now and will continue to be the 
peace center of our planet as well as the 
aviation hub of our country. 

The people of Omaha have chosen for 
these 3 days of observance Omaha Salutes 
Aviation. I suggest that it might with equal 
validity be said “Aviation salutes Omaha.” 


The Value of Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated Stamford, Conn., September 5, 
1961, and signed “Grandmbdther of Five 
Public School Children,” to the editor 
of the New York Times, on the subject 
of the value of schools. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To LEARN VALUE or SCHOOLS 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

I saw in the Times of September 3 that 
Jomo Kenyatta, the Kenya African nation- 
alist leader, said: “Any country, any people 
who are not educated cannot advance,” and 
he urged sending African students to the 
United States to study. 

Would it not be a good idea if this pro- 
gram were reciprocal and we sent our 
Congressmen and Senators to Kenya to learn 
the value of schools? The majority of the 
House Rules Committee might learn from 
the trip, and Mr. Kenyatta and all surely 
should profit. 

GRANDMOTHER OF FIVE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
StamrorD, CONN., September 5, 1961. 
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Freedom Is Not Guaranteed, It Is Only 
Promised—Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE ' 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present to the attention of your dis- 
tinguished self and my distinguished col- 
leagues in this great legislative body, the 
text of a certain newspaper article which 
appeared in the Bellflower Herald En- 
terprise, of Bellflower, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., on Sunday, July 2, 1961,a 
newspaper in the great 2d District of 
California which I have had the honor 
to represent in this my 8th term in 
Congress. 

I respectfully submit the exact text 
which was printed on the front page of 
this fine local newspaper. y 

The article is as follows: 0 
FREEDOM Is Not GUARANTEED, It Is ONLY 

PROMISED—BILL OF RIGHTS 
(By Donald Culross Peattie) 

The most significant piece of paper in the 
life of every American has come almost to 
your door. 

Borrowed from its shrine in thè Archives 
Building in Washington, it will be on dis- 
play in every State of the Union. 

Millions of citizens will gaze in reverence 
on the original document that promises us, 
in ink that has faded in these 156 years but 
in words that never dim, most of what we 
mean by our constitutional rights. 

Few of those rights are found in the Con- 
stitution itself. They are in the first 10 
amendments, adopted in 1791. The single 
sheet that bears on its yellowing face these 
precious liberties is called the Bill of Rights. 

And it means more to the American citi- 
zen than the Constitution itself, which is 
the blueprint for our governmental machin- 
ery. 

You might, for instance, change the way 
by which, under the original Constitution, 
Senators are elected (indeed, it has been 
done) without causing the national blood 
pressure to jump. But lay one finger on, say, 
article I of the Bill of Rights, to kill freedom 
of utterance, and every good American 
should be up in arms. 

It is the same with the other nine amend- 
ments; take away one and you weaken all; 
take freedom from your neighbor and you 
enslave yourself. 

“Liberty,” said the late beloved William 
Allen White, “is the only thing you cannot 
have unless you are willing to give it to 
others.” 

To Americans, the first 10 amendments 
have the force of moral law, on a higher 
plane than ordinary legislation. 

They are our fundamental articles of faith. 
They cannot be abridged or abolished even 
by Congress. They are the supreme law of 
the land, and we set the Supreme Court to 
prowl around the liberties they promise and 
to nullify any laws that would lessen their 
force. 

Yet, marvelous to relate, they are not 
written in lawyer language, Anybody can 
understand the Bill of Rights, just as any- 
body can understand the Ten Command- 
ments: “Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt 
not steal.” 
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Take article I, which sets forth in one 
sentence enough freedoms to make dictator- 
ship impossible here: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

There in one breath a government took 
the unprecedent step of protecting the citi- 
zens against itself. 

It freed religion from all interference by 
the state, and by promising free speech and 
press it exposed itself, as no dictatorship 
dares do, to the bracing winds of open 
criticism. 

So you may with impunity criticize and 
roundly denounce Congress, the President, 
even the Supreme Court, provided that you 
do not slander or libel individual persons. 

One hardly knows what to admire more 
in this—the wisdom of providing a safety 
valve for the pressures that inevitably build 
up in a complex society, or the way such 
freedom operates to keep government on its 
toes 


True, some other countries permit most or 
all of the rights in these immortal amend- 
ments. 

But in other countries they are usually 
found in tradition, precedent, or common 
law. Our Government was the first to collect 
them all in one place and write them into 
its very Constitution. 

No confiscation of your property by the 
Government, says the Bill of Rights, unless 
you are indemnified for it; no searching of 
your house without a warrant; no accusa- 
tion by witnesses unless they can be pro- 
duced in open court; no putting you on 
trial twice for the same accusation. 

The Bill of Rights promises you freedom 
from excessive bail, freedom from torture to 
obtain confessions, freedom from cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

It gives you the right to a speedy trial by 
jury, to a definite written accusation if you 
are tried, and to have counsel and subpena 
witnesses in a criminal trial. So, as long as 
we remain vigilant, we are the freest people 
on earth. 

But we didn’t get our Bill of Rights be- 
cause some high-minded gentlemen penned 
self-evident truths shortly after our coun- 
try was founded. 

Our democratic liberty was conceived ages 
ago in the dark of dungeons where brave 
mind whispered to unbroken soul. 

It was wrenched into birth when limbs 
were pulled apart on the torturer’s rack, 
and knew the screams of women who saw 
thelr men butchered. 

It drow its breath of life as the ill-trained 
farm boys choked their last, pinned to the 
earth by the bayonets of Hessian mer- 
cenaries. 1 

The fight to gain recognition of these 
“unalienable rights” is as old as man's faith 
in them. Tyranny is a sleepless foe. 

Always somewhere in the world men are 
being told they have no rights but what the 
state allows. Such a state gives you but 
one liberty—to obey. What a world of dif- 
ference from our belief that “governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

The limitations on the power of govern- 
ment which we have defined in the Bill of 
Rights are foreshadowed in earliest laws and 
morals. Some are suggested by Magna 
Carta. 

Some are written into the Roman code 
which maintained the essential dignity of 
the free citizen however poor. Some are 
implicit in the teachings of Christ which 
set human values above property values. 

Over and over the Old Testament tells us 
that all men are created equal—not alike, 
naturally, but equal in the sight of a just 
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God before whom kings stand naked as 
their slaves. 

Actually the American people had been 
hammering away at the problems of demo- 
cratic self-government for 150 years before 
our Revolution. 

Rocking on the wild Atlantic, the May- 
flower Pilgrims in 1620 drew up, in their 
famous compact, the first instrument of our 
Republic—imperfect, but an honest begin- 


The primary mistakes of the Puritans were 
corrected by Roger Williams’ statement of 
religious freedom in 1644. 

Then there followed William Penn's fa- 
mous Charter of Liberties granted to his 
Pennsylvania colonists. 

The words “inviolable rights" turn up in a 
petition signed by the inhabitants of Anson 
County, N.C., in 1769. 

The Virginia Bill of Rights (1776) and the 
Massachusetts Declaration of Rights (1780) 
were but the elder sisters of the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution, Many of 
these and other documents in the growth of 
American citizenship will accompany the Bill 
of Rights on its tour. 

No wonder that, when the Founding Fath- 
ers signed the Constitution that enumerated 
only a few rights of the common citizen, the 
people were indignant. 

They had fought a bloody war, ill-armed, 
starving, barefoot, for more than this—they 
had fought to secure their individual liber- 
ties, their rights. And they knew what they 
meant by them. 

So did some of the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, who refused to sign 
the original document because it contained 
no Bill of Rights. So did Thomas Jefferson, 
who wrote from Paris (where he was Ambas- 
sador) indignant protest at this crying lack. 

Some of the States ratified the Constitu- 
tion only on the understanding that a Bill 
of Rights would be added. 

In his first inaugural address, George 
Washington reminded Congress of this duty. 
That is how, on June 8, 1789, James Madison 
came to present nine amendments to the 
Senate. 

They drew largely on the earlier Virginia 
bill of rights authorized by George Mason, 
one of Washington's neighbors on the Poto- 
mac, and on Madison's own work for reli- 
gious freedom in Virginia. 

In the House, 17 amendments were of- 
fered. Eventually House and Senate agreed 
on 12, but the States failed to ratify the 
first 2 that you will see on the original docu- 
ment. 

: The remaining 10 amendments became the 
aw. 

Sometimes you hear that your Bill of 
Rights “guarantees” you your liberties. 

I asked the Attorney General of the United 
States, Tom C. Clark, about the word, as 
we stood examining the grand old document 
in the Archives Building. That night I asked 
Justice Wiliam O, Douglas of the Supreme 
Court the same question. 

Both gave the same answer: The Bill of 
Rights promises much, but it is up to the 
American people to make that promise good, 

Somewhere in the country the Bill of 
Rights Is violated almost every day. 

Its most dangerous foes are not foreign 
dictators but those of us who while claim- 
ing every privilege of individual liberty would 
deny it to others. 

To rise to a neighbor's ald in defense of his 
rights is a first duty of citizenship. A sec- 
ond is outspoken criticism of every form of 
local and Federal Government when it falls 
in its duty to the first 10 amendments. 

When the people think, and say what they 
think, this government obeys. 

The great liberties of the Bill of Rights 
were paid for in agony and blood, and can be 
kept safe only by restless conscience and the 
courage to speak out. (Reprint from the 
June 1947 issue of the Reader’s Digest.) 
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FREEDOM PRAYER 


On these great truths we stand, 

And pledge, by heart and hand, 

In all we say and do 

To keep these great truths true, 

With all our strength to strive 

And keep these truths alive: 

That God makes all men free 

In human dignity 

To worship, live and labor, 

Each equal with his neighbor; 

To speak his mind out clear, 

Without reproach or fear; 

To tread where heroes trod 

In freedom under God. Amen. 
Tue American Heritage Foundation. 


FREEDOM PLEDGE 


Iam an American. A free American, 
Free to speak—without fear 
Free to worship God in my own way 
Free to stand for what I think right 
Free to oppose what I believe wrong 
Free to choose those who govern my country 
This heritage of freedom I pidge to uphold 
For myself and all mankind. 
—The American Heritage Foundation. 


Sky Jacking—An Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
the attention of your distinguished self 
and my distinguished colleagues in this 
great legislative body, the text of a cer- 
tain editorial which appeared in the Bell- 
flower Herald Enterprise newspaper of 
Bellflower, Los Angeles County, Calif., on 
Sunday, August 18, 1961. I am proud to 
include this editorial by a valiant edi- 
torial staff of a distinguished newspaper 
serving the total community of Bell- 
flower. The editorial follows: 

SKY JACKING 
(By Maurice Harris) 

Events have come to a pretty pass when 
the United States continues to talk, rather 
than act, in relations with Castro, the Cuban 
Commissar. 

Our President should take a positive stand 
with Cuba regarding our rights, and let 
Castro know, in no uncertain terms, that we 
will no longer tolerate his acts of piracy, 

In brief, we should give him 1 week to 
return our property. If, at the end of that 
period of time, this has not been done, we 
should employ all of our might and main 
to do it ourselves. 

Like all Communists, Castro construes 
meekness as weakness. The time for words 
is long past. 

In preparation of positive action, we 
should notify all other Latin American na- 
tions that we can no longer tolerate Castro's 
conduct, and assure them that in -taking 
action, our only motives are protection of our 
rights, and of American citizens, 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


A Response to New York’s Mayor Wag- 
ner’s Welcome Address to the Grand 
Lodge of the Improved Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks of the World 
(in Session at the Commodore Hotel) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor I include therein 
an eloquent and inspiring address deliv- 
ered recently by Lt. George W. Lee, of 
Memphis, Tenn., in response to the wel- 
come address of Mayor Wagner, of New 
York City, to the Grand Lodge of the 
Improved Benevolent Protective Order 
of Elks of the World, 

Lieutenant Lee is grand commissioner 
of education, IBPOEW, and in addition 
to being one of the greatest orators in 
America today, he is a successful busi- 
nessman and philanthropist. 

The address follows: 

A RESPONSE TO NEw YorK’s MAYOR WAGNER'S 
ADDRESS To THE GRAND LODGE OF THE IM- 
PROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF 
ELKS OF THE WORLD (IN SESSION AT THE 
COMMODORE HOTEL) 


(By George W. Lee, grand commissioner of 

education of IBPOEW) 

Grand exalted ruler, his honor the mayor, 
and delegates assembled, the late Perry W. 
Howard, national Republican leader, once 
told a joke about a white passenger, who sat 
near him on a trip up north. He said the 
white passenger scribbled on a newspaper 
and passed it on to him. It was his way of 
calling Perry's attention to an article about 
how two Negroes had robbed a bank, 
Under the article, the white passenger had 
written, “Don't you think this is mighty bad 
for your race?“ After reading the article, 
Perry penciled in, “Yes, it is pretty bad. 
Negroes are getting more like white folks 
every day.“ 

You, sir, preside over the greatest city in 
the world. Not even the poet, whose fan- 
tastic imagination soars beyond the bound- 
aries of mortality, has been able to con- 
struct on the loom of his genius anything 
in the world of fantasy that does not exist 
here in actual reality. Your jeweled sky- 
scrapers standing like jagged peaks with 
Streets running by them like canyons, your 
tunnels, stabbing through under the beds of 
rivers have engaged the wonder of ciyllized 
man; your Greenwich Village has captured 
the attention of art, and music has entrusted 
itself to the joyous care of your Tin Pan 
Alley. 

Truly, sir, yours is the greatest city In all of 
the world and the improved Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks of the World is 
getting more like you every day. 
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So the greatest city greets the greatest 
fraternity and the greatest mayor extends 
his hand in happy fellowship to the greatest 
exalted ruler. 9 

Sir, you have welcomed to this fabulous 
city many of the world’s great leaders; 
crowned heads and ambassadors of countries 
who boast of great heritage. 

You have welcomed here the French—from 
the land that holds within its bosom the re- 
mains of Victor Hugo and Voltaire and the 
ashes of that restless man Napoleon, who 
conquered the Alps and mingled the Eagles 
of France with the Eagles of the Crags. 

You have welcomed here the English, 
whose island home is the cradle of the Magna 
Carta and Shakespeare, whose mind as clear 
as the waters of an English spring, touched 
all the discovered shores of human thought. 
You have welcomed here the Germans of 
philosophic speculations, consecrated to 
science, whose Mozart smote the lyre of the 
Scottish plowman and stayed the life of the 
German priest. 

You have welcomed here the Russians, 
who through force, violence, and brutality 
seek to harness science to the chariot of 
destruction and quench every spark of free- 
dom in rivers of blood. 

You have wlecomed here many of the 
heads of the new African government, whose 
products to a large extent we depend upon 
for our production line. Ninety percent of 
the mangancse with which we make our steel 
comes from India, Brazil, and the African 
Congo. The largest supply of uranium yet 
found in the world is in the African Congo. 
Our chrome, our cobalt, our tin, our tung- 
sten comes from many of these dark coun- 
tries. 

The American Negro, whom the Elks sym- 
bolize, have come here not from foreign 
shores—we have no hyphen in our voice. 
We were born here—others came here, We 
are at home, even though we are sometimes 
treated as strangers in our own home— 
forced into the back alleys of life with only 
the crumbs that falls from the table of de- 
mocracy. 

We were here a year before the Mayflower 
landed at Plymouth Rock and just 2 years 
after the founding of the first Virginia Col- 
ony. We saw the light in the tower of the 
ald North Church. We saw Paul Revere as he 
dashed through the night. We fought at 
Bunker Hill until the talons of the American 
eagle were wet with blood. 

The Negro, sir, and the Negro alone ls 
native to American freedom. Only can the 
Negro say that around his fortunes, over his 
hopes, and amid his anxious tears gathered 
the great minds and souls of this Nation. 
Only the Negro can say that around him 
broke the storm, which shook heaven and 
earth and all but dismembered this Union. 
Through the American Negro, sir, the revolu- 
tion became the drama of history. The 
Declaration of Independence in which is 
found a divine flavor was proved; the Con- 
stitution vindicated, and freedom itself was 
loosed from the ugly grasp of night. 

In Cuba, when the Monroe Doctrine was 
challenged and a white colonel of the old 
24th Infantry cried, To the rear —a black 
sergeant snatched the sword from his hand 
and commanded, “To hell you preach, for- 
ward.” They moved over rocks and over 


crags with the song on their lips, “There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 
They played a major role in driving the last 
vestige of foreign resistance from the 
American shores. 

A few days ago, a subcommittee, headed 
by Senator EASTLAND, of Mississippi, in ac- 
cusing Cuba of campaigning to subvert the 
American Negro against his own Government, 
but, it said, “the campaign had been unsuc- 
cessful." The subcommittee charged that 
the government of Fidel Castro and his Com- 
munist henchmen have been unsuccessful in 
embroiling American Negroes in their ne- 
tarlous designs. 

Despite bruising words and unkind speech; 
despite the shackles of race prejudice, which 
has not only been a handicap to us, but 
has manacled our Nation in its fight for 
survival. 

Despite the plague of flagrant Jim Crow 
signs over the doors of the South and over 
the hearts of the North, in public trans- 
portation, in recreation, in theaters and 
higher education—our faith remains un- 
shaken. A noble cry rises from the lips of 
the American Negro, “though you slay me 
yet I trust you.” 

Others boast of lands and temples they 
boast of a heritage of names feared by kings. 
The American Negro makes no boast, He 
enters no controversy with racial groups here 
or abroad, the Negro fights to remove segre- 
gation not because he is hungry to mingle 
with white groups but because he wants to 
remove the legal stigma of Jim Crow. He 
wants participation in government and not 
paternalism with a handout; he wants to 
join the community and be a part of the 
community's load and fight to reduce provo- 
cations without destroying the essential ele- 
ments of progress; he wants to work with 
white people with a self-dedication to main- 
tain the bonds of brotherhood and love; he 
wants to compete with them only as indi- 
viduals and not as a group in our society; 
he wants the right to live; to work; to 
build a home; to educate his children; to 
increase their chances of success in a highly 
competitive environment; and to be pro- 
moted on his job. He isn’t asking for any 
special treatment, any special laws, or any 
special sections of town in which to live. 

When the historian views the whole pano- 
rama of American progress, in search of 
something which has endured, he will pick 
up the broken pen of promise—dip it in the 
sunlight of immortality and write; the 
American white man with his daring. who 
heard God's voice and came with his loved 
ones across the seas, opened up a continent 
and peopled a forest with the mighty crea- 
tions of science; the Jews with their religion; 
the Irish with their myrth; the Germans 
with their philosophy; the English with their 
law and then the moving hand of history 
will pause and then write about the Negro 
who stood in the watchtowers, guarding the 
American Constitution against the destruc- 
tion of man's last great hope in this world 
of ours. 

While others use their best talent to cir- 
cumvent the Constitution—the Negro has 
used his all to protect the Constitution. His 
has not been just racial protest and special 
pleading. But, sir, we have today a broader 
concern. The concern of strengthening the 
democratic foundations of America because 
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we realize that we cannot help America sur- 
vive (if Ameria continues to exclude us from 
the necessary education, training, and dig- 
nity which are essential to human criterion). 

So when the historian of the future 
writes about America, let him say that the 
American Negro accepted his responsibility 
to free America from the shackles of racism 
and helped this great Nation to come of age 
and reach the level of adaptability, which is 
so necessary for its survival. 


A Long History of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
motion picture industry's long history of 
outstanding service to the Nation in time 
of need is a familiar story to all of us. 
But perhaps less known to many is the 
fact that each year Hollywood contrib- 
utes over a million dollars to national 
and local charities through a unique 
fund-raising organization known as Mo- 
tion Picture Permanent Charities. 

This year, Motion Picture Permanent 
Charities will conduct its 20th anni- 
versary campaign throughout the film 
and allied industries with a goal of rais- 
ing $1,250,000 for the 22 major health 
and welfare agencies it supports. 

Notable in this 20th anniversary year 
is the fact that some time during the 
campaign, the Motion Picture Perma- 
nent Charities will reach a total of $25 
million raised to help worthwhile chari- 
table organizations. This, I think, is a 
truly remarkable achievement for a sin- 
gle industry to accomplish. But the 
record for outstanding achievements by 
Motion Picture Permanent Charities is 
equally remarkable. 

It was formed in 1940 as a clearing- 
house to screen and approve agencies 
appealing to the film industry for funds, 
but by 1942 it became evident to its 
leaders that a different kind of fund- 
raising organization was needed by the 
film industry. 

Thus, late in 1942 Motion Picture 
Permanent Charities, under Samuel 
Goldwyn's leadership, created its own 
campaign organization and consolidated 
all charity appeals within the film in- 
dustry, the first such comprehensive 
program undertaken by a single Amer- 
ican industry. 

Following this pioneering venture, 
Motion Picture Permanent Charities set 
another first in the charity field by insti- 
tuting the fair plan, payroll deduction 
system by which an employee contrib- 
utes voluntarily a fixed amount from 
each paycheck. So successful was this 
system that other industries and other 
charity federations have modeled their 
fund-raising programs after the fair 
plan. 

Undoubtedly Motion Picture Perma- 
nent Charities will pioneer other pro- 
grams in the future, but on this 20th 
anniversary I think it appropriate to ex- 
tend to Hollywood and the Motion Pic- 
ture Permanent Charities the applause 
and thanks quite properly due them. 
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Educational Program in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the re- 
markable growth, development, and im- 
provement of the public school system 
of Mississippi has been so noteworthy 
since World War II that I wish to share 
some of the pertinent facts with my col- 
leagues of the Senate, 

When public schools opened their 
doors for the 1960 fall term, State Su- 
perintendent of Education J. M. Tubb 
advised me that 573,059 students were 
enrolled, an increase of 6,628 over the 
previous year. Enrollment figures for 
1961 are not yet available. 

Those students were attending a pub- 
lic school system that has added 10,000 
new classrooms since World War II at a 
cost of $150 million. 


Mr. President, few will realize and will 
be surprised to learn that 65 percent of 
those new classrooms were constructed 
for Negro schoolchildren. Moreover, 300 
new cafeterias have been built in the 
last 15 years to provide hot lunches for 
the schoolchildren of Mississippi. 


Schoolteacher salaries have enjoyed 
a tremendous boost in recent years. 
Mississippi ranks No. 1 in the Na- 
tion in the percentage of increase in in- 
structional pay to teachers—137 per- 
cent. 


The public school system of Mississippi 
owes a great deal of its present well- 
being to the guiding hand of W. F. Bond, 
the man who served as the head of the 
department of education for 20 years, 
1916-36. He is appropriately honored in 
the attached editorial by Editor J. Oliver 
Emmerich, of the Jackson (Miss.) State 
Times, September 6, 1961. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CRUSADER FOR EDUCATION Now VIEWS THE 
Harvest 
(By Oliver Emmerich) 

Today nearly 600,000 boys and girls will 
matriculate in the elementary and high 
schools of Mississippi. The cost of this school 
term will be $108 million. 

This is an appropriate time to review the 
work of a crusading State superintendent 
of education who laid the groundwork for 
the modern schools these children will 
attend. 

During the 20 years that he was head of 
the State department of education (1916-36), 
W. F. Bond, now retired and living in Jack- 
son, assumed the responsibility of convert- 
ing scattered one-teacher and two-teacher 
schools into a commendable public school 
system. 

Mr. Bond, a man of sagacity, dedication 
and superb sense of humor, held meetings 
in each of the 82 counties in Mississippi. 
Many people opposed his crusade for con- 
solidated schools. They did not relish the 
idea of higher taxes to pay for larger schools, 
longer school terms, high teachers’ salaries, 
and schoolbus transportation. 


- future generations. We, 
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Said Mr. Bond recently, “I finally stumbled 
upon a statement which carried an appeal.” 
We reproduce that statement herewith: 

“Your children now think you are the best 
daddies and mothers in the world. That is 
as it should be. Some day, however, they 
will have the minds of men and women and 
will know then whether or not, because of 
the love of a few cold dollars, lack of coop- 
eration with your neighbors, or indifference, 
you failed to give them the training they are 
going to need to get on in the world in which 
they live after you are dead and gone, 

“When you look into the faces of your 
children you see boys and girls in whose 
veins flow as good blood as ever coursed the 
veins of any child since the beginning of 
time. They are your children. If given a 
chance, they are capable of becoming the 
equal, in every respect, of any other people 
anywhere else in the world.” 

Commenting on the response to this state- 
ment Mr. Bond said, “When I presented 
this picture I observed that men would 
stroke their beards and women would hide 
a tear. I knew this was winning them 
over—and it did.” 

Many fathers and mothers who were in- 
spired to action by Mr. Bond's appeal did 
not live to see the birth of a new day in 
Mississippi. We are happy that Mr. Bond 
himself has lived to see the fruition of his 
dream and his crusade. 

A few days ago this editor chatted with 
Mr. Bond. He had jotted down the names 
of some Mississippi youths who have gradu- 
ated from his schools and have made careers 
for themselves and America. 
~ Below we reproduce the list of names of 
Mississippians who have helped create the 
new Mississippi in the dream of W. F. Bond; 
names which bear evidence of the quality 
of the schoo] system which he helped to im- 
prove. Here is what he wrote: 

“Within the last few weeks John Satter- 
field of Jackson and Yazoo City has been 
made president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Bryant Horne of Jackson is now 
head of the Garden Clubs of America, and 
Leslie L. Wilkinson is national president of 
the tire dealers association. A few years 
ago Mayor Allen Thompson of Jackson was 
head of the U.S. Municipal Organization. 
Boyd Campbell, native of Attala County, 
served as president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Tom Ellis, our State supreme 
court clerk, for 3 years was head of the larg- 
est Masonic order in the world, and Luther 
A. Smith of Hattiesburg is now (lifetime 
position) head of the southern jurisdiction, 
Scottish Rite Masons." 

The late Dr. F. J, Underwood, native of 
Monroe County, was recognized internation- 
ally as an authority on public health. Bu- 
ford Ellington, native of Holmes County, is 
now Governor of the State of Tennessee. 

Duke Humphrey, of Tippah County, is 
president of University of Wyoming, Roger 
Hull, of Attala County, is president of Mu- 
tual Life of New York, and Lewis Cutrer, of 
Pike County, is mayor of the South's largest 
city, Houston, Tex. 

Mark Ethridge, of Meridian, is editor of 
Louisville Courier Journal, Turner Catledge, 
of Tupelo, is editor of New York Times, 
George Healy, of Natchez, is editor of Times- 
Picayune. 

William Faulkner, of Oxford, the Nobel 
Prize winner, Miss Eudora Welty, of Jackson, 
and many others, are nationally known in 
the literary field. Clayton Rand, of Gulf- 
port, and others are nationally known after- 
dinner speakers. Chief Justice Harvey 
McGehee has just retired as the president 
of the Chief Justices Association of America. 

I could name many more men and women 
of Mississippi who in agriculture, science, 
education, politics, industry, and business, 
have distinguished themselves, and in 80 
doing, have reflected glory upon our schools. 

Mr, Bond speaks with truth. Education 
is described as the debt the present owes to 
of this present, 
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and the future of that past, are indebted to 
the pioneers who so that we to- 
day can enjoy a new Mississippi. 


Farm Legislation in the 87th Congress, 
Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
Session of the 87th Congress is drawing 
to a close, and it is my duty, as chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
to review for the Members of the House 
the work of this Congress, thus far, in 
behalf of agriculture. 

This report is a matter of great pride 
for me, and I am sure the majority of 
the Members of this body feel the same 
deep satisfaction in what is accom- 
plished. 

This 87th Congress, which convened 
in January, already has done more to 
change and improve the fortunes of the 
farm families of America than perhaps 
any Congress since the enactment of the 
basic agricultural laws that were de- 
signed to lift agriculture out of the 
great depression. 

We have moved effectively to ease the 
cost-price squeeze that for almost a dec- 
ade has strangled the farm economy. 
We have reversed the long downward 
trend in farm income. The effects of 
our work already are evident. During 
the month ended August 15, the index 
of prices received by farmers rose nearly 
2 percent. The mid-August index was 
3 percent above a year earlier. 

This is being achieved because we have 
an administration and the Congress 
bela together, with common objec- 

ves. 

When this Congress convened in Jan- 
uary, the time was nearing when farmers 
would plant their crops. A new admin- 
istration was coming into power. Time 
was of the essence, if we were to come to 
grips in 1961 with the deepening depres- 
sion that had settled upon the farmlands 
of our Nation. The situation demanded 
courageous and swift action. 

The most pressing problem of agricul- 
ture confronting us was the great and 
burdensome surplus of wheat and feed 
grains, and the prospect that crops to be 
planted this year would build this sur- 
Plus to more costly and staggering pro- 
Portions. 

The new administration, after Orville 
Freeman had been named the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and after he had con- 
sulted with farm legislators in the Con- 
gress, came forward with a proposal that 
offered the one great promise of inject- 
ing stability in a large area of agricul- 
tan in 1961. This was the feed grains 


This bill proposed to establish a one- 
year emergency program to reduce the 
production of feed grains in 1961, and 
thereby to alleviate the conditions of 
oversupply and low prices then seriously 
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depressing a major segment of the Na- 
tion’s agriculture and placing on tax- 
payers the burden of holding nearly $4 
billion of these grains. 

Our Committee on Agriculture called 
this legislation up for consideration 
against a background of almost a decade 
of national controversy and bickering on 
farm policy, during which time the farm 
economy had gradually deteriorated. 
The basic issue in this background was 
between those who would remove re- 
straints upon an already exploding pro- 
duction and those who contended that 
the only way for agriculture to achieve 
a fair price structure is to adjust produc- 
tion to the needs of the markets. Our 
Committee on Agriculture, with remark- 
able speed, resolved the issue in a deter- 
mination to make the law of supply and 
demand work for the farmer, and not 
against him. We reported the legisla- 
tion to provide incentives for farmers to 
reduce their production of feed grains. 
The Congress promptly passed the bill, 
and it was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. 

Farmers responded magnificiently. 
They cooperated in the new program far 
beyond expectations. Consequently, 
feed grains production has been brought 
into reasonable bounds in 1961, to the 
great benefit of farmers and taxpayers 
as well. 

Mr. Speaker, the program is expected 
to add around $750 million, in 1961, as 
compared with 1960, to the income of 
corn, grain sorghum, oats, barley and 
soybean producers. 

This 1961 feed grain program has 
worked, as follows: 

First. Payment in cash or in kind for 
retiring 20 percent of corn and grain 
sorghum acreage—or up to 20 acres, 
whichever is greater on individual farms. 
Eligibility for price support for corn and 
grain sorghum to be contingent upon 
participation in this diversion of 20 per- 
cent of acreage or 20 acres. 

Second. Payment in kind for retiring 
an additional 20 percent of corn and 
grain sorghum acreage. However, this 
additional acreage diversion would not 
be required as a condition for price sup- 
port eligibility. 

Third. An increase in the price sup- 
port level for corn from $1.06 to $1.20 a 
bushel, and increases in the supports for 
grain sorghums and other feed grains. 
Also, an increase in the support level of 
soybeans, intended to divert at least 2 
million acres from corn and grain sor- 
ghums. 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Agri- 
culture, with the feed grains program 
underway early in the spring, turned 
forthwith to work upon general farm 
legislation, to be effective with the 1962 
crops. 

I want to commend the members of 
our committee and the Members of the 
House, regardless of political party affili- 
ations, who worked so long, so hard, and 
with such dedication, to reverse the long, 
desperate, downward trend in farm 
prices which had depressed the farm 
economy and impoverished large areas 
of agriculture. I am especially encour- 
aged at the substantial support many 
Members representing city constituencies 
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gave to this effort to stabilize the farm 
economy. 

Agriculture is by far the Nation's 
largest industry. Farming employs more 
persons than the steel industry, auto- 
mobile industry, transportation industry, 
and public utilities combined. This 87th 
Congress has demonstrated a sound 
awareness that what happens in agricul- 
ture bears directly not only upon farm- 
ers but ultimately upon consumers, tax- 
payers, and the economy as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the 
great range of clashing views abroad in 
this country on the direction farm policy 
should take, this Congress proceeded 
with the job that had to be done. We 
passed, and the President has signed, the 
Agricultural Act of 1961. I think it is the 
most important piece of legislation, in 
the interest of farmers, to be enacted in 
a decade. 

Following are the major provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1961: 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The act makes a broad declaration in be- 
half of policies in order more fully and ef- 
fectively to improve, maintain, and protect 
the prices and incomes of farmers, to en- 
large rural purchasing power, to achieve a 
better balance between supplies of agricul- 
tural commodities and the requirements of 
consumers therefor, to preserve and 
strengthen the structure of agriculture, and 
to revitalize and stabilize the overall economy 
at reasonable costs to the Government. It 
specifically declares it to be the policy of the 
Congress to “recognize the importance of the 
family farm as an efficient unit of production 
and as an economic base for towns and cities 
in rural areas and encourage, promote, and 
strengthen this form of farm enterprise.” 

TITLE I—SUPPLY AND PRICE STABILIZATION 

Consultation on agricultural programs 


Provides authority for consultation and ad- 
vising with farmers and farm and commodity 
organizations in developing agricultural pro- 
grams. 

The 1962 wheat program 

1. A mandatory reduction of 10 percent 
in wheat acreage and incentives for producers 
to reduce their acreage voluntarily another 
30 percent to a maximum 40-percent acre- 
age curtailment on individual farms. A pro- 
ducer could retire up to 40 percent of his al- 
lotment or 10 acres, whichever is greater, 
and receive payment for such diversion, 

2. An exemption from marketing quotas 
limited to 13.5 acres per farm or the highest 
acreage planted for harvest in 1959, 1960, or 
1961. The present exemption is 15 acres. 

3. Price support limited to producers who 
do not exceed their reduced 1962 acreage al- 
lotment and who divert an acreage at least 
equal to 10 percent of their previous acreage 
allotment to conservation uses, with pay- 
ments in cash or in kind on up to 45 percent 
of normal production for such diversion. 
Secretary Freeman has set the 1962 wheat 
support at a national average of $2 a bushel. 
This is 83% percent of parity. The support 
this year is $1,79 or 75 percent of parity. 

4. Payments in cash or in kind up to 60 
percent on normal production on wheat 
acres voluntarily removed from production 
above the mandatory 10-percent diversion. 

5. Authority for producers to plant castor 
beans, guar, sunflower, safflower, or sesame, if 
designated by the Secretary, subject to the 
conditions that no payment shall be made 
with respect to diverted acreage devoted to 
any such commodity, 

6. Increases the marketing penalty from 
45 to 65 percent of parity price and estab- 
lishes stricter computation of amount sub- 
ject to penalty, in cases of noncompliance 
with allotments. 
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7. Provides that where producers can prove 
their 1959 and 1960 acreages and yields, these 
figures shall be accepted. 

8. Authority for 3 years, beginning with 
1962, for the Secretary to increase Durum 
wheat acreage allotments if the supply war- 
rants. No export subsidies on Durum if 
acreage is increased. 


The 1962 feed grains program 

1. A voluntary retirement of acreage pre- 
viously devoted to corn, grain sorghum, and 
barley. The 1962 program would add barley 
to the grain program in operation for corn 
and grain sorghum in 1961. A special ex- 
emption is provided for producers of malt- 
ing barley. 

2. Payments to producers on retired acre- 
age up to 50 percent of the normal value of 
production on these acres, at the current 
support rate, for the first 20 percent of the 
corn, grain sorghum, and barley acres re- 
tired to a conservation use, and payment up 
to 60 percent of the normal value of produc- 
tion on land retired above 20 percent of the 
previous acreage in these crops. Any pro- 
ducer may place a minimum of 20 acres of 
cropland in conservation use and receive 
payments. 

3. A price support level determined at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but not less than 65 percent of parity. Un- 
der similar provision in the 1961 program the 
Secretary set the support of corn at $1.20 
a bushel, or 74 percent of parity, and grain 
sorghum at $1.93 a hundredweight, or 78 
percent of parity. The corn support in 1960 
was $1.06 and grain sorghum $1.52. 

4. As a condition of eligibility for price 
support a producer of corn, grain sorghum 
or barley (except as provided for malting 
barley) must participate in the acreage re- 
duction for these crops in 1962, 
to the extent prescribed by the Secretary. To 
be in compliance with the program, a pro- 
ducer of corn or grain must not, increase his 
acreage of barley and a producer of barley 
must not increase his acreage of corn or 
grain sorghum. 

Marketing orders 


1. Adds to the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, peanuts by areas of 
production, turkeys and turkey hatching 
eggs, cherries and cranberries for canning or 
freezing; and also adds apples, both fresh 
and for canning and freezing (and products 
except canned or frozen products are cov- 
ered) in Michigan, New York, New England, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Indiana, and Califor- 
nia. The provision relating to peanuts re- 
quires that if any orders are developed for 
peanuts, each of such orders shall be limited 
to peanuts produced in one of the areas 
named in the bill. Tobacco would remain 
in the list of commodities where producers, 
if they wish, could develop marketing orders. 
Soybeans are deleted from this list. 

2. Requires processors representing over 
50 percent of the volume of cranberries, cher- 
ries, and apples for canning or freezing to 
approve any marketing order, as well as pro- 
ducers, before it can become effective. 

3. Also includes provisions: (a) amend- 
ing the above-parity provision of the act to 
prevent termination of orders prior to the 
end of the marketing season; (b) changing 
the civil penalty provision to aid enforce- 
ment by reducing the penalty and dropping 
“willful”; (c) permitting orders for groups 
or portions of commodities; (d) requiring 
referendums for initial orders and that the 
ballot describe the order; and (e) providing 
for processor refrendums in cases where 
processor approval is required. 

4. Adds to the commodities subject to 
import regulation under section 8e, when 
marketing orders are in effect on the same 
commodities in the United States, oranges, 
onions, walnuts, and dates except dates for 
processing. 
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Wool 


Extends the National Wool Act for 4 years 
to March 31, 1966. 

TITLE II—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF PUB- 
LIC LAW 480—AGRICULTURE TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT 
1. Amends title I (sales of commodities 

for foreign currencies) of Public Law 480 to 

(a) extend title for 3 years; (b) establish 

a limitation of $4.5 billion on disposal of 

surpluses under title I agreements for a 

3-year period and an annual limit of $2.5 

billion; (c) authorize the use of foreign 
currencies for dollar sales to American tour- 
ists; (d) improve the agricultural market 
development activities in foreign nations by 
setting aside 5 percent of the foreign cur- 
rencies acquired each year to this purpose 
and by requiring that not less than 2 per- 
cent of the foreign currency sales proceeds 
be convertible into the currencies of other 
foreign nations as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture deems necessary to improve overall 

U.S. market development activities. 

2. Amends title IT (food donations to re- 
lieve distress among friendly peoples) to 
(a) extend title II for 3 years through De- 
cember 31, 1964; (b) extend authority for 
economic development for 3 years through 
December 31, 1964; (c) continue present au- 
thorization of $300 million per year, plus 
carryover; (d) make annual limitation ap- 
plicable to amount programed rather than 
amount spent. 


TITLE IlI—-AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


1. Real estate loans: 

(a) To persons who are or will become 
owner-operators of not larger than family 
farms. 

(b) Available to all farm owners and ten- 

ants for soll and water conservation meas- 
ures. 
(c) May be made to certain nonprofit as- 
sociations for soil and water conservation, 
drainage, and flood control, with an insured 
loan limit of $1 million and a direct loan 
limit of $500,000. 

(d) Sets the limit on loans to individuals 
for land acquisition at $60,000. 

(e) Both insured and direct loans may be 
made up to 100 percent of normal value of 
the farm. 

(f) Provides interest rate of not to exceed 
5 percent plus fees. Out of 5 percent paid 
by insured loan borrowers, one-half of 1 
percent to go to insurance fund and one- 
half of 1 percent now used for administrative 
expenses could go to the lender as addi- 
tional interest. 

(g) In determining eligibility for real 
estate loans the Secretary must consider pre- 
vailing private and cooperative interest rates 
in the community and must determine that 
the applicant is a US. citizen, has 
farm background and either training or ex- 
perience, and is or will become a family 
farm owner-operator. 

2. Operating loans: 

(a) Increases loan limit from $20,000 to 
$35,000, and limits term of loan to 7 years. 
Not more than 25 percent of the annual 
appropriation can be used to create bor- 
rower indebtedness in excess of $15,000. 

(b) Authorizes participation loans up to 
80 percent with private lenders. 

(c) Provides interest rate of not to exceed 
5 percent. 

(d) Authorizes loans to soil conservation 
districts which are unable to obtain neces- 
sary credit elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions, to purchase farm equipment 
customarily used for soil conservation pur- 
poses. Single loans are limited to $35,000 
outstanding indebtedness and total loans 
cannot exceed $500,000 in any 1 year. 

(e) In determining eligibility for operat- 
ing loans the Secretary must consider pre- 
vailing interest rates in the local commu- 
nity and must determine that the appli- 
cant is a US. citizen, has farm background 
and either training or experience and is or 
will become a family farm owner-operator. 
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3. Emergency loans: 

(a) Authorized in areas suffering from 
natural disaster conditions. 

(b) Provides interest rate of not to ex- 
ceed 3 percent under terms applicable to 
regular real estate or operating loans. 

(c) In determining eligibility for emer- 
gency loans the Secretary must consider any 
established farmer or rancher or citizen of 
the United States or a private domestic cor- 
poration or partnership engaged primarily in 
farming or ranching in designated areas 
with experience and resources sufficient for 
probable successful operation, and persons 
or corporations outside designated areas 
who have suffered severe production losses 
not general to the area. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL 

1. Extension of Great Plains conservation 
program to December 31, 1971. 

2. Extension of the school milk program 
for 5 years through June 30, 1967, with 
the House provision requiring annual ap- 
propriations. 

3. Extension of the veterans and Armed 
Forces dairy programs for 3 years through 
December 31, 1964. 


Mr. Speaker, the Agricultural Act of 
1961 and the earlier special feed grains 
bill are the major enactments of the 
87th Congress thus far, in behalf of agri- 
culture. But along with this work we 
have developed and enacted other im- 
portant legislation relating to the well- 
being of agriculture, thus contributing 
to the strength of the general economy. 

Of particular importance. was the bill 
to extend and amend the Sugar Act. 

In July 1960, Congress enacted Public 
Law 86-592, which, first, extended the 
Sugar Act for 3 months—from December 
31, 1960, to March 31, 1961—second, au- 
thorized the President to set the Cuban 
sugar quota for the balance of the cal- 
endar year 1960 and for the first 3 
months of 1961 at any level not in ex- 
cess of the Cuban quota under the basic 
quota system of the Sugar Act, and, 
third, directed the manner in which re- 
placement supplies of sugar were to be 
obtained upon reduction of the Cuban 
quota. 

Under this authority the Cuban quota 
has been cut to zero. 

The sugar bill we enacted this year 
extended the Sugar Act from March 31, 
1961, to June 30, 1962. It did not change 
the basic provisions of the act, although 
the legislation embraced two amend- 
ments to the emergency authority: First, 
to relieve the President of the obligation 
to purchase any part of the sugar for- 
merly supplied by Cuba from any country 
with which the United States does not 
maintain diplomatic relations; and sec- 
ond, to require that in above-quota for- 
eign purchases consideration should be 
given to countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to those countries purchasing 
US. agricultural commodities. 

The necessity of passing the bill before 
the Sugar Act expired on March 31 this 
year, and the complicated nature of the 
Sugar Act, which finds all of its provi- 
sions interrelated and dependent upon 
each other, made it impossible for the 
committee to take action on several 
propositions which would have made 
substantial changes in the basic act. 

It was the committee's intention, upon 
completing work on the Agricultural Act 
of 1961, to return to sugar problems and 
hold the necessary hearings and conduct 
the essential studies to enact long-term 
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Sugar legislation, dealing with quota ad- 
justments for foreign supplies and with 
the desire for expansion of domestic 
Sugar production in old and new areas. 
We were awaiting recommendations 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the sugar program. 

On August 3, I received a letter from 
Secretary Freeman advising that for 
several reasons it appeared inadvisable 
for the Department to present recom- 
mendations for amending and extending 
the Sugar Act before the beginning of 
the next session of Congress. He said 
“world production and marketing of 
Sugar are undergong realinement and 
the situation has not yet stabilized,” and 
this fact, coupled with other uncertain- 
ties in the international fields “lead us 
to believe it wise to reserve judgment for 
the present about some of the major 
issues respecting sugar import quotas.” 
Moreover, the Secretary said “within the 
domestic sugar industry there are also 
important unresolved issues.” 

I subsequently announced that no 
further sugar legislation would be con- 
Sidered at this session but that such leg- 
islation will be given preferred treat- 
ment when the Congress returns in Jan- 
uary. But, ever alert to the problems 
relating to sugar, internationally and 
among our own producers, our commit- 
tee on September 7 adopted resolutions: 

First, That the President be requested 

‘to instruct those in charge of admin- 
istering the sugar program that it is 
the clear intent of Congress that in mak- 
ing any foreign purchases of sugar for 
the calendar year 1962 clear preference 
is to be given those countries which of- 
fer to buy a reasonable quantity of U.S. 
agricultural commodities in return for 
our purchase of their sugar. 

Second. That it is the sense of the 
committee that in allocating the sugar 
tonnage necessary to supply the domes- 
tic growth factor, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should make allocations to new 
mills so that this new tonnage can-sup- 
Port the development of the sugar in- 
dustry in new areas in anticipation of 
Passage of legislation revising the Sugar 
Act in 1962. 

Third. That the committee would re- 
gard with extreme disfavor any action 
or statement by any representative of 
the United States at the Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement, which would 
commit the United States or imply, 
either directly or indirectly, any com- 
mitment on the part of the United States 
to adopt any system of sugar importa- 
tion other than fixed statutory quotas 
Such as have heretofore operated so ef- 
fectively under the Sugar Act of 1948 
and previous laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the three major farm 
enactments I have discussed are Public 
Law 87-5—the special feed grains pro- 
Bram for 1961; Public Law 87-15—amend 
and extend the Sugar Act; and blic 
tak 87-128—the Agricultural Act of 

Our committee has considered and re- 
Ported to the House many other bills in 
this session dealing with specific mat- 
ters relating to agriculture. A number 
have become public law, including: 
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Public Law 87-8—Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loans (ceiling increase). 

Public Law 87-10—extend time for ap- 
plication of 1959 amendment to Federal 
Nematocide, Fungicide and Rodenticide 
Act. 

Public Law 87-28—amend title I of 
Public Law 480 (provides $2 billion ad- 
ditional authority during 1961). 

Public Law 87-33—temporary release 
and reapportionment of pooled acreage 
allotments. 

Public Law 87-37—cotton acreage al- 
lotments transfer from flooded areas. 

Public Law 81-62—emergency hay har- 
vesting on conservation reserve acreage 
in drought areas. 

Public Law 87-67—special milk pro- 
gram for children, expanded and ex- 
tended to June 30, 1962. 

Public Law 87-104—wheat referendum 
time extension to August 26, 1961. 

Public Law 87-106—emergency live- 
stock loans extension. 

Public Law 87-127—surplus grain sales 
in disaster areas. 

As I make this report, several bills re- 
lating to agriculture are awaiting final 
action before we adjourn. Among these 
is the Mexican farm labor bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing this report, let 
me emphasize again to my colleagues 
that the work we have done in this first 
session of the 87th Congress, particu- 
larly in the enactment of the Agricultural 
Act of 1961 and the special feed grains 
program for 1961, will restore stability to 
large areas of agriculture. It will reduce 
burdensome farm surpluses. It will save 
taxpayers almost $1 billion by diminish- 
ing expenditures on farm programs. 

However, Mr. Speaker, we by no means 
have solved all of the problems of agri- 
culture. Some commodities will not be 
helped by what we have done. They still 
will be in trouble when this session is ad- 
journed. 

In most of these commodities, effective 
action by the Congress must await the 
development of unity among producers 
on what kind of program they want. 

The 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress, which convenes next January, will 
write further general farm legislation. I 
am hopeful, and I am sure my colleagues 
here are hopeful, that leadership and 
unity among farmers themselves will 
develop in such a way that we may then 
be able to take another great stride 
to provide adequate rewards for the peo- 
ple of this country who have made us 
the best fed nation on the face of the 
earth. 


Dedication of Younger Generation to 
Future of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Hebrew words “kibbutz,” “sabra,” 
“Nachal,” and “Moishe” may be unfa- 
miliar to many of us. Yet these words 
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are the key to the future of Israel and 
their significance to the people of this 
great nation is evidenced by the article 
from the September 1, 1961, issue of the 
Minneapolis Star. 

A kibbutz, Mr. President, is an Israel 
community, and the sabras are the 
youth who are native Israelis. Moishe, 
who in the United States would be 
John or Mike, is a member of the Nach- 
al, the kibbutz army. Moishe, and other 
dedicated young Israelis like him, have 
laid personal gain aside and is fighting 
for a cause—the greatness of Israel 
through equality for all: 

Mr. President, this article from the 
Star was written by a young man who 
speaks from firsthand experience. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Minneapolis Star, Sept. 1, 1961] 


ISRAEL'S REBELS WITH A CaUsE—YOUNG, 
VIGOROUS ELEMENT HAs BEEN ADDED TO THE 
KIEBBUTZ 

(By Richard Gilmore) 

A long, curving road lined with tall, 
ethereal pine trees. Fields of hay, tomatoes, 
and potatoes. Richard orchards of peaches 
and succulent plums. A large iron gate 
skirted by barbed wire. Simple cottages 
overlooking the Mediterranean and Lebanon. 
Sturdy people working, singing, sweating, 
smiling. This is Kibbutz Mazzuva, a com- 
munal settlement in the north of Israel. 

Twelve years ago the rich fields to the 
right and left of the main road were arid 
spaces covered by layers of rocks. Sixteen 
years ago water had to be gathered in buckets 
from the nearest possible source which was 
in Arab territory. The beautiful cottages 
were shabby tents. The people sweated more 
than they smiled. 

Thirty-three original families worked to 
build and defend Mazzuva. Other families 
joined this group to make the Mazzuva of 
today a reality. 

To the adults and other members of the 
kibbutz has been added a new element—the 
sabras. They are the youth who are native 
Israelis. Most of them seem to feel a strong, 
chauvinistic spirit toward their new coun- 
try. They are the realization of their parents’ 
dream. 

Although their parents came from approxi- 
mately 80 different countries, the sabra rep- 
resents the true Israeli in his culture, his way 
of life, his new dynamic spirit. 

The Hebrew word, “sabra,” is applied to 
a cactus plant which is hard and impervious 
on the outside, but quite soft and sensitive 
on the inside. This word describes the 
Israeli youth. 

The sensitivity is derived from their herit- 
age, their education, their social and moral 
code, and their human inadequacies. The 
external qualities of the sabra are his hard- 
ness, his spirit, his courage. These charac- 
teristics of sabras are most apparent when 
they serve in the army of Israel. 

At Mazzuva there is a kibbutz army, the 
Nachal, composed of boys and girls from 18 
to 20. These are sabras who are the new 
pioneers of both young and poorly estab- 
lished Kibbutzim, as well as the older 
Kibbutzim. 

An average sabra in the Nachal could be 
called Moishe. Since Moishe is in the army, 
he is in prime physical condition and very 
proud of his strength, his birth, and his 
fortitude, 

Moishe is a rebel with a cause. His fam- 
ily lives in Tel Aviv and is quite prosperous, 
Naturally, they want Moishe to live the same 
sort of existence they have chosen in Israel. 
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However, Moishe is a much greater Idealist 
than his parents. 

He believes in the kibbutz philosophy in 
pursuing socialistic concepts until a certain 
progress has been achieved. He feels that 
personal desire should be as limited as pos- 
sible, The raison d'etre he advocated is to 
have equality on all levels, to help his coun- 
try without the use of personal gain and to 
raise his children without clan conflict. 

For these reasons Moishe has left his home. 
He must first fulfill his compulsory army 
service, and second, become a part of the 
kibbutz movement. He especially wants to 
work in an underdeveloped kibbutz. To 
train for this future, Moishe has joined the 
Nachal. He lives in army barracks, but 
works in various kibbutz endeavors. 

Molshe has been working in the banana 
fields for a long time. This has become his 
customary profession. At night, he puts his 
name down on the night watchman’s list 
for 3:30 a.m. rising. This is the time he 
must get up to begin work in the banana 
fields at 4 a.m. 

When he arrives at the banana plantation, 
he is given his usual job, which he will have 
for the entire summer. His task consists 
of selecting the ripe banana bunches, cutting 
them, covering the bunches from the sun, 
and cutting down the old banana plant. 
Moishe enjoys this work because of its physi- 
cal difficulty as well as its importance to the 
kibbutz. 

After working for 4 hours Moishe returns 
to the shack in the field to eat his well- 
earned breakfast. 

Until 1 pm. Moishe continues the same 
work with equal enjoyment and vigor. At 
the approaching hour, Moishe pulls himself, 
with shirt in hand, to the tractor. This time 
he jumps up on the flat wagon, having fin- 
ished his work for the day. When he returns 
to the kibbutz, he has a pleasant main meal, 
which is like an American dinner. 

After the meal, to the showers or a pool 
and then to bed. At 6:30, usually by in- 
stinct, Moishe awakes in time for his evening 
meal. For this meal, Moishe appears in 
army uniform. Although the attire is dif- 
ferent from that worn at breakfast; never- 
theless, the meal is the same. 

After dinner there is more time for relaxa- 
tion, dancing, and sleeping. But soon night 
falls. Moishe returns to the barracks, laugh- 
ing, content, proud. The adults go back 
to their rooms. The children are asleep. 
Crickets awake, drowning out the sound of 
the sprinklers. The bright moonlight re- 
veals the road, lined with the tall trees still 
winding its way through dark fields to Maz- 
zuva gate. 


Extension of Public Laws 815 and 874 
of 81st Congress and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 


SPEECH 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
vote for H.R. 9000—which will extend 
the expired provisions of Public Law 815 
and 874, and the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act for another two years—but I 
will do so with great reluctance. In fact, 
if this legislation were not of such great 
financial importance to my district, I 
would vote against it. 

Let me make it clear that I fully recog- 
nize the importance of this legislation 
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in its own right. I believe, however, that 
it is a sad commentary on our perception 
of the crucial problems confronting us 
nationally in the field of education today 
when legislation as limited as this is the 
maximum effort which can be brought 
before the Congress. To be blunt, Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorely disappointed that 
the constructive proposals for dealing 
with our serious shortage of classrooms 
and qualified teachers—have been side- 
tracked. 

I can only say that I am very hopeful 
that legislation of a similar magnitude 
will be brought before the House in the 
second session of this Congress, and that 
it will be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my best judgment 
that legislation of this nature is abso- 
lutely essential if we are to meet one of 
our fundamental commitments as a Na- 
tion—a commitment of insuring every 
child the opportunity for an education 
that will develop him to the fullest of 
his abilities. These are crucial times in 
which we live and nothing short of such 
an effort will enable us to remain strong 
and free as a nation—nothing short of 
such an effort will enable us to remain 
the leader of the free world in these 
troubled and difficult times. 


Myers Bros.: Diamond Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, this year 
Myers Bros. Department Store of Spring- 
field, III., is celebrating its diamond 
jubilee. This store is as much a part 
of that city as the historic Lincoln 
shrines. In a sense it is a Lincoln 
shrine, as the present store is located 
on the site once occupied by a law office 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

This occasion commemorates more 
than just 75 years in the retail business. 
It marks the consistent policy of the 
Myers Bros. to follow fundamental rules 
of responsibility of business in a country 
of free enterprise. 

The combination of energetic work, 
business ingenuity, forward-thinking, 
and a tradition of providing top quality 
merchandise at the lowest possible price 
are the major ingredients of success in 
this “store that quality built.” Coupled 
with this strictly business attitude, how- 
ever, is the family’s pride in their home- 
town. “Civic duty is the rent we pay 
for the space we occupy in our com- 
munity,” has been the motto of the 
Myers brothers since the founding of 
their business in 1886. 

There is quite a contrast between the 
first and present stores. Myers Bros. 
in the beginning, was a two-story build- 
ing, 22 feet wide, located on the west 
side of Lincoln Square and the Sanga- 
mon County Courthouse. Albert and 
later joined by their 
younger brother Julius, purchased the 
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business in 1886 from Sam Rosenwald, 
whose faith in these young men was so 
profound that he personally chose them 
as the new owners and lent them money 
for the purchase of the store. Rosen- 
wald was the father of Julius Rosen- 
wald, who later became famous through 
his association with Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and as a great philanthropist. 

Albert and Louis started out with one 
clerk and credit to buy merchandise. 
But through economical management, 
they had cleared their indebtedness and 
were making a profit from their venture 
before the first year was out. 

By 1900 the store had expanded from 
the potbellied stove and kerosene lamp 
atmosphere, and the business was moved 
into a brandnew five-storied building 
on the corner of Fifth and Washington 
Streets. 

In 1924, disaster struck, and the store 
was burned to the ground. Undaunted 
by this setback, the Myers brothers 
bought out a store down the street— 
lock, stock, and barrel—and were back 
in business the next day, making plans 
for their present 10-story home. With- 
out a halt in operation or inconvenience 
to their customers, Myers Bros. were 
back with an expanded business in only 
1 year. 

This example is typical of how the 
Myers brothers weathered other rough 
times—wars, depressions, boomlets and 
booms. But as times and methods 
change, the Myers brothers family 
proved not only adaptable to such 
change, but succeeded in accumulating 
a record of leadership in both local and 
national business affairs. 

Locally, Myers Bros. collected a string 
of “firsts.” Their store was the first 
Springfield business ever honored with 
front-page recognition in the Wall Street 
Journal; the first to use color advertis- 
ing, first to hold a live flower show in 
connection with spring openings, first to 
publish an extensive Sunday rotogra- 
vure section, first to carry a noncon- 
tributory pension plan for their em- 
ployees, and first with store-home de- 
liveries for their customers. 

Countrywide recognition came when 
Julius Myers, now deceased, became the 
first president of the National Retail 
Merchants Association. Myers Bros. are 
also recipients of the sixth annual re- 
tail award plaque, 1954, citing them as 
brand name retailer of the year. 

Thus, what began as a small store in 
a pioneer town has now blossomed into 
an established business with six branch 
stores throughout central Illinois, serv- 
icing Jacksonville, Danville, Lincoln, 
Mattoon, Havana, and Alton. 

Myers Bros. have come the long way 
from a one-clerk operation to a payroll 
of 250 persons. Their average employee 
has 6 years’ service, and many have 25 
years or more. The store now has 67 
selling departments, and 14 service de- 
partments, all coordinated and timed in 
buying and selling procedures to keep 
up with and anticipate current trends 
in the market. 

The brothers themselves have contrib- 
uted three generations of service to their 
business and their community. There is 
virtually no major civic group that has 
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not felt the personal help and leader- 
ship of one or more of the Myers broth- 
ers. From the founders to the present 
managers, Stanley C., Albert M., Alan J., 
James E., Morris and Louis, the Illinois 
State Capital and subsequently other 
communities have benefited by their de- 
votion as active citizens. 

Whether it is a Boy Scout, junior col- 
lege, YMCA, hospital or civic club drive, 
one of the Myers family can always be 
found in assistance. To these men, such 
work is merely in keeping with their 
Philosophy that “a growing and progres- 
sive community and a growing and pro- 
gressive business are one and the same.” 

Thus, credit to Myers Bros. is not just 
a passing recognition of a successful 
business, which it is; but also the recog- 
nition of a sincere application of prin- 
ciples and integrity, in the quest for a 
better future. Myers Bros. are evidence 
of the fact that a strong community is 
based on the permanence of economic 
enterprise and faithful citizenship. 

In closing I would like to note that the 
founders of this fine and upstanding 
business were close friends of my father, 
Peter F. Mack, Sr.; and I am proud to 
Say that the present owners are good 
friends of mine. 


Progress Report on Rural Areas 
Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, the prog- 
ress of the rural counties of the United 
States is just as vital, if not more vital 
in many ways, to the continued progress 
and prosperity of this country as our 
great cities. The establishment of the 
Area Redevelopment Agency in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce has been a 
good step in the right direction toward 
the relief of those cities hard hit by the 
recession which this country experi- 
enced the past year. I have long been 
interested in the plight of some of our 
more rural communities, and am pleased 
to be able to insert in the Recorp at 
this time, the following statement pro- 
vided me by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture telling of that Department's 
activities in the rural areas of the coun- 
try. This is just another sign of the tre- 
mendous interest of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in all our peoples, be they in 
cities or the rural areas. Under unani- 
mous consent, I included this informa- 
tion in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

PROGRESS REPORT ON RURAL AREAS 
DEVELOPMENT ' 

The Department of Agriculture has 
launched a full-scale campaign to end rural 
poverty by aggressively promoting more jobs 
and other opportunities in the Nation's rural 
counties. 

Since January 20 the Department has 
moved rapidly to mobilize its resources and 
Personnel for a total program of rural areas 
development, which Secretary Freeman 
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terms, “more important to the long-range 
future of our Nation than any other pro- 
gram now being conducted by the Depart- 
ment.” 

In the short space of 7 months the new 
RAD program has gone into operation 
throughout the Nation, reinforced by new 
and strengthened services of the Department. 
Some highlights of the remarkable progress 
that's been made: 

Establishment. of a top level Department 
of Agriculture RAD Board and staff to get 
the program into operation. 

Organization of State and local RAD ac- 
tivities, with Farmers Home Administration, 
Rural Electrification Administration, and 
Federal Extension Service assigned the full- 
time job of helping local groups get under- 
way. 

Naming of 487 rural counties as eligible 
for financial aid under the new Area Re- 
development Act, and direct USDA assistance 
to leaders in making use of ARA to 
strengthen their economies. 

Stepped up rural electrification, farm 
credit, and small watershed work of the De- 
partment to make even greater resources 
available for rural development. Of particu- 
lar importance is more imaginative use of 
REA section 5 loans to finance machinery in 
rural industries. 

The task of rural areas development is 
national in scope, international in gravity. 
Today in the United States more than 36 
percent of all farm families have incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year. Last year, if under- 
employment in the Nation’s farm regions 
were converted into terms of unemployment, 
there would have been 1.4 million persons in 
rural America unemployed. 

RAD aims at more rapid economic growth 
in farm communities and small towns where 
these underemployed families live. This is 
a key factor in winning the cold war. The 
United States must prove to noncommitted 
peoples of the world, most of whom live in 
rural sections, that rural poverty and suffer- 
ing can be eliminated at home. Otherwise 
they will turn to other governmental systems 
for an answer to their problems. 

For both domestic and international rea- 
sons, therefore, Secretary Freeman has placed 
RAD at the top of his priority list of USDA 
objectives. In March 1961, as a first step, he 
established the Rural Areas Development 
Board representing 12 USDA agencies. In 
June he set up an Office of Rural Areas De- 
velopment to staff and coordinate the pro- 
gram. At that time, the Secretary also as- 
signed specific jobs to three key USDA agen- 
cies, with the aim of getting work started at 
the grassroots as soon as possible. 

Farmers Home Administration is respon- 
sible for establishing RAD panels to supply 
State and local leaders with technical aid in 
promoting new enterprises. 

Federal Extension Service is responsible 
for providing organizational and educational 
leadership to State and local RAD com- 
mittees. These include civic leaders, farm 
and business representatives, rural electric 
borrowers, State development agencies, trade 
union representatives, and all other in- 
terested groups. 

Rural Electrification Administration has 
the job of stimulating new business and 
other enterprises to build employment in 
rural areas. 

Drawing on a broad background of work 
with farm and other rural people, each of 
these key USDA agencies has rapidly geared 
up for its RAD assignments. 

Farmers Home Administration set up a 
special staff to handle RAD work, and is now 
holding a series of training meetings with 
key field personnel. REA also has a new 
staff of some 15 specialists who are helping 
communities develop new rural enterprises. 
Rural electric and telephone co-Ops are en- 
thuslastically joining in local RAD programs. 
For many rural electric co-ops, rural devel- 
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opment is tied in closely with their future 
operations. And in July Federal and State 
extension officials mobilized additional re- 
sources at National, State and county levels 
to support the program and conducted a 
series of regional meetings to intensify staff 
contributions for the program. 

Other USDA agencies represented on the 
Department’s RAD Board have also acted 
to strengthen and step up those programs 
that promote area development. 

This rapid action on the part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has resulted in RAD 
program organizations in 38 States, with 
local program districts of two or more rural 
counties already organized in 25 States. 

The Department of Agriculture also has 
the job of helping eligible rural counties 
obtain benefits under the new Area Rede- 
velopment Act. These benefits include Fed- 
eral loans and grants for public works and 
industrial development, technical ald, and 
retraining of workers, including farmers and 
farmworkers. 

Among the Department’s major assign- 
ments under the act are selecting rural 
counties to receive assistance; reviewing area 
plans for development; and most important, 
helping local leaders put together plans and 
projects that will take full advantage of the 
new ARA program. 

Because of the Department's already exist- 
ing organization for Rural Areas Develop- 
ment, rapid progress has been made in select- 
ing rural counties for the ARA ams, 
formulating area-wide plans, and setting up 
local groups capable of running the program 
in the rural (5b) areas. 

Nearly a third of the Nation's counties 
are covered by areas now eligible to apply for 
the ARA program, including 487 rural coun- 
tries in- 41 States and Puerto Rico. Long- 
range economic development plans for re- 
vitalizing their economies already have been 
approved for 180 counties in 22 States. The 
majority of these are rural redevelopment 
counties, assisted by the Department of Agri- 
culture, or other similar areas with 
numbers of underemployed people living in 
farm areas. 

ARA is another tool the Department of 
Agriculture is using to promote maximum 
economic development in farming areas, 
along with its own extremely important kit 
of aread evelopment services and aids. 

Many of these regular programs of the 
Department which implement and further 
local area development plans have been 
stepped up in this revitalized Rural Areas 
Development campaign against rural poverty. 

Since early 1961, REA has approved 144 
electrification loans amounting to $166,- 
781,000 and 125 telephone loans totaling 
$42,594,000. Loans for generating and trans- 
mission facilities amounted to 57.6 percent 
of the electric total, and included a $60 
million loan, largest in REA's 26-year his- 
tory, to Hoosier Cooperative Energy, Inc., of 
Indiana. 

On September 8, REA approved a $25,000 
loan to a rural electric cooperative which 
will enable a small North Dakota firm to 
add equipment and create new jobs in a 
farming area. It was made under the con- 
sumer financing provision (section 5) of the 
Rural Electrification Act. REA policy on 
loans to help consumers acquire electrical 
equipment has been expanded to gear this 
ERNIE PEORTANI 1O- E PAOA ee ee 
for increased nonfarm income. 

Between January 1 and August 1, 1961, 
55 small watershed projects including 4.5 
million acres were authorized to receive plan- 
ning assistance, and 36 projects including 1.6 
million acres were authorized for operations. 
On August 1, 325 projects including 18.6 
million acres had been authorized for oper- 
ations. 

Between May 19 and August 14 President 
Kennedy sent to the Congress for approval 
work plans for 64 watershed projects in- 
cluding 3.9 million acres, the largest number 
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sent to the Congress in a 90-day period since 
the program was authorized in 1954. 

The Farmers Home Administration had a 
sharp rise in lending activity during the past 
7 months and ended the 1961 fiscal year lend- 
ing $397 million, an all-time high. 

Recent legislation is now being imple- 
mented which will make a more adequately 
financed, broadened, and expanded credit 
program available to a wider range of 
farmers, particularly young farmers just 
getting started and farm families on the 
smaller farms. 

Under the Housing Act of 1961 rural resi- 
dents including those living in small com- 
munities are mow eligible along with farmers 
for more than $430 million rural housing 
loan funds available over the next 4 years 
to construct, improve, or repair homes and 
related facilities. 

Secretary Freeman has called the achieve- 
ment of full prosperity in America’s rural 
areas "a key factor in the world contest with 
communism.” 

“I believe that in the rural areas develop- 
ment program we have the weapon to wipe 
away the chronic depression which now en- 
chains many areas, it can lift the curse 
of underemployment which saps the strength 
of our rural economy in every area and it 
takes the first step toward the permanent 
prosperity of the rural community. 

“This program, combined with the freedom 
of economic choice which the Kennedy farm 
legislation will provide the farmer, will help 
restore full freedom of economic opportunity 
to those who live in rural America,” the Sec- 
retary said. 


Ben-Gurion Foresees Democracy 
in Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a Re- 
publican did not make the following 
statement as reported in the September 
11 New York Times; perhaps it will now 
be believed: 

Ben-Gurion FORESEES Democracy IN SOVIET 

JERUSALEM (ISRAEL SECTOR) , September 10.— 
Premier David Ben-Gurion said today that 
if the cold war would end, in 20 years the 
United States would be a welfare state and 
the Soviet Union a democratic country. 

The caretaker Premier made the predic- 
tion in an Interview for the newspaper 
Yedion Ahronot on the eve of the Jewish 
New Year. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion also drew a sweeping pic- 
ture for the future of Israel. Within 40 
years, he said, Israel’s population of just 
over 2 million will double. Much of the 
population growth, he said, will occur in the 
desert region of the Negev. 


In light of the above, the following 
column by David Lawrence in the Sep- 
tember 11 New York Herald Tribune is 
of interest: 

STEEL Price CURBS Virwep aS ROAD TO 

COMMUNISM 
(By David Lawrence) 

WaSHINGTON.—The Kennedy administra- 
tion has crossed the Rubicon. It has decided 
to make war on conservative economics and 
embark on & course of radical economics. It 
is ignoring the risk that it may plunge the 
country into more unemployment within 
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the next 18 months and bring about perhaps 
the worst recession since the 1930's. 

For President Kennedy has determined to 
put certain limits on business profits and 
the return on investments that stockholders 
have hitherto expected when putting their 
savings into private enterprise. The net re- 
sult could be the gradual collapse of the 
private-enterprise system in America and the 
beginning of that era of socialism which 
Nikita Khrushchev has predicted will in- 
evitably lead to communism in another gen- 
eration in the United States. 

President Kennedy’s crucial step came a 
few days ago when he openly threatened the 
steel industry with reprisals by Government 
unless it agreed to forego any price increases 
at this time. Mr. Kennedy vaguely promised 
that next year, when the unions ask for still 
higher wages, he would urge “moderation.” 
He didn't define the term. But the entire 
business world noted that Mr. Kennedy sig- 
nificantly refused to ask the unions at this 
time to forego the additional wage increases 
scheduled for them at the end of this month 
under a contract signed early in 1960 after a 
long strike. 

The steel industry thus far has absorbed a 
10-percent rise in labor costs since 1958 with- 
out a price increase. Fairplay would seem 
to require that, since the steel industry has 
already absorbed this large increase in wages 
without a price rise, the least that Mr. Ken- 
nedy might have done was to ask labor to 
cancel its increase scheduled for October 1 
this year. 

COMPARISON IS MADE 

But the Kennedy administration has sit- 
ting in the Cabinet, as Secretary of Labor, 
the man who was general counsel of the big- 
gest steel union in the country. Had there 
been a Secretary of Commerce in a Repub- 
lican administration who had previously 
been a leader in the steel industry—either 
as president of a large company or as its 
principal negotiator just a few months ear- 
lier during a major strike—the howl that 
would have gone up about “confilct of inter- 
est” would have been heard from coast to 
coast. 

Industry has no voice in the Kennedy 
Cabinet. The Secretary of Commerce is 
afraid of his shadow and allowed himself to 
be influenced by the radicals in the adminis- 
tration when he ordered the virtual sup- 
pression of the Business Advisory Council 
which had existed for decades as a means of 
communication between business and the 
executive branch of the Government. 

President Kennedy’s procedure in writing 
a letter to 12 steel companies and in imme- 
diately making it public is the subject of 
sharp criticism. He did not invite these 
steel executives to come to Washington be- 
forehand to give their side of the issue. He 
took them by surprise as he issued his letter 
and threatened restrictive measures if they 
didn't obey. 

This is one of the most surprising moves 
any President has made in recent years, and 
it is small wonder that it is being regarded 
as the beginning of a series of hostile acts 
to throttle American enterprise and to pave 
the way for nationalization or socialization 
of the larger industries in America, 
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Mr. Kennedy himself has never been re- 
garded as a radical, but he has surrounded 
himself with advisers who sincerely believe 
in Government ownership. In giving their 
advice, they can hardly refrain from advo- 
cating a philosophy which could eventually 
mean the end of private capitalism in Amer- 
ica. Every one of these advisers hates com- 
munism and all that Mr. Khrushchev stands 
for, but, as is the case in Britain with 
the Socialist Laborites who favor national- 
ization of industry, they don’t always realize 
the ultimate consequences of current action. 
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Mr. Kennedy is not himself an economist. 
He finds himself lost in economic jargon 
and economic arguments, and tends to fol- 
low what seems to him a plausible policy. 
His economic advisers concede that it Is a 
most hazardous undertaking to estimate fu- 
ture output and profits in steel, but they 
did it just the same and took no account 
of the need of different companies to buy 
new plant and equipment or to continue to 
earn a proper return on investors’ money. 
Instead, a blanket order was favored that 
would cut profit margins and let labor have 
its October 1 increase just the same. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice is 
engaging in a crusade against large business 
enterprises by brandishing antitrust suits in 
their faces almost every day. It is interest- 
ing to note that the executives of the 12 com- 
panies which got the President’s identical 
letter are virtually forbidden to discuss it 
with each other, since the subject is price- 
making. The steel companies could be 
hauled into court for price collusion if they 
as much as sat down together to discuss 
what kind of replies they should make as 
an industry. 

Indeed, the future of all trade associa- 
tions in America may well be in jeopardy 
if the Kennedy administration cries out price 
fixing every time business leaders go to an 
annual convention of their industry to dis- 
cuss common problems, including threats 
coming from foreign competition. The an- 
nual meeting of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute had, for instance, long been 
scheduled for this week, but it was can- 
celed for fear that any meeting of steel 
executives at this time would be misunder- 
stood. And all this happens in “free” Amer- 
ica. 


High Commissioner Goding Reports to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the lesser known areas under the legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the Congress of the 
United States through its House Com- 
mitte on Interior and Insular Affairs, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
is the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

This 300,000-square-mile area, located 
in the western Pacific, is longer than the 
United States but contains only 687 
square miles of land upon which resides 
roughly 76,000 inhabitants. The terri- 
tory belongs to the United Nations but is 
administered by Interior Department's 
High Commissioner of Trust Territory 
and his staff. 

Each year the High Commissioner re- 
ports in writing and verbally to the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council on 
the preceding year’s activities. On June 
14, 15, and 16, I, and several members of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: Representatives West- 
land, Carey, Durno, Resident Commis- 
sioner Fernés-Isern, of Puerto Rico, and 
our committee counsel, T. R. Witmer, 
attended the Council meetings and were 
well pleased with the manner in which 
High Commissioner M. Wilfred Goding, 
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former High Commissioner D. H. Nucker, 
and Mr. Tosiwo Nakayama, President of 
the Trukese Congress and adviser to 
Mr. Goding, presented their statements, 
answered their questioners, and ex- 
plained their administration to the 
Trusteeship Council members. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit four statements 
for reading by our colleagues. The first 
three are presentations by High Com- 
missioner Goding and the fourth by Spe- 
cial Adviser Nakayama. The first state- 
ment follows: 

It is a privilege to appear before this body 
as the special representative of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. This is the 
first time that I have had the honor of 
serving in this capacity, and I look forward 
to receiving the comments and suggestions 
of this body. 

On May 1 of this year I was appointed 
High Commissioner of the Trust Territory, 
and my tenure in the territory, thus, has 
been very brief. I have, however, visited 
four of the districts and have had the op- 
portunity to observe firsthand district-level 
problems and needs. The Administering Au- 
thority also has designated Mr. [Delmas H.] 
Nucker, the former High Commissioner who 
is well known to the council, to serve with 
me as a second special representative for this 
session, and with your permission I will be 
referring to him questions on past events 
and programs with which I may not be 
familiar in detail. For my part I shall en- 
deavor to the best of my ability to amplify 
or clarify any questions on present and pro- 
posed programs. 

This year’s review by this council has sev- 
eral important and significant features. A 
new national administration has come into 
being in the United States, and a new High 
Commissioner has been appointed for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The 
council also has before it for review the 
comprehensive report of the 1961 visiting 
mission in addition to our annual report. 
The combination of these factors gives our 
administration a unique opportunity to re- 
view accomplishments of the past 10 years, 
to reassess needs, and to plan programs for 
the future. 

The visiting mission was the fifth mission 
to inspect the territory. It was also the first 
to devote its attention exclusively to our 
territory. Accordingly the mission was able 
to spend approximately twice the time in 
our area than had any other previous mis- 
sion. This enabled the members to visit 
more areas, to hold more conferences with 
the staff and local Micronesian groups, and 
to conduct more public meetings. It afforded 
them the opportunity to delve deeply. into 
specific problems. The mission penetrated 
into village areas near district centers, where 
shortness of time previously had prevented 
visits. Equally important, the mission was 
able to visit more out-islands than any previ- 
ous mission. The travels of the mission by 
plane, by motorboat, by outrigger canoe, by 
jeep, and by foot—and, I am told, on one 
memorable occasion by swimming on the part 
of at least one member—brought to the 
members, perhaps more than to any previous 
mission, an appreciation of the many dif- 
ficulties imposed by our peculiar logistic 
system, our extremely limited natural re- 
sources, and the differences in language and 
custom which exist throughout the territory. 
The 1961 mission had an unparalled oppor- 
tunity to participate firsthand in the unique 
difficulties which confront us in trying to 
handle the many phases of social, economic, 
and political development. The mission per- 
formed its task conscientiously, ably, and 
with great devotion. On behalf of the Ad- 
ministering Authority I wish to thank the 
members of the mission for their valuable 
report and to assure the council that the 
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recommendations will be studied with care 
and given every consideration. 

Since our annual report and the visiting 
mission report provide the council with 
much detail on specific programs, I propose 
today to sketch only the highlights of our 
major activities since June 30, 1960, up to 
the present time. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Significant progress has been made on all 
levels in the field of political development. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Interdis- 
trict Advisory Committee met last August 
to consider problems of common interest in 
the territory. A holdover subcommittee on 
economic development was elected and given 
the task of visiting all districts to study 
problems of economic development, and the 
committee has done so, Its report, along 
with that of the social development sub- 
committee—both excellent reports—will be 
important agenda items at the forthcoming 
interdistrict conference this summer. This 
year it is proposed that the interdistrict 
conference elect a third holdover subcom- 
mittee—on political development—to work 
on common problems in the political fleld. 
Thus three subcommittees dealing with ma- 
jor areas of interest will be available dur- 
ing the year to advise the High Commis- 
sloner's office. 

Two events of note concerning the Inter- 
district Advisory Committee might be men- 
tioned. 

At its spring session the Palau District 
Congress passed a bill calling for popular 
election of the interdistrict delegates rather 
than election by the Congress, as is now the 
case. This bill is still in committee, but I 
propose to approve it when it is submitted 
and further intend to call it to the atten- 
tion of the other district congresses for 
their consideration. 

At the meeting next September Saipan 
District will send two full-fledged delegates, 
rather than an observer as has been the case 
in the past. 

Both of these events, we believe, will aid 
in developing more of a territory-wide con- 
sciousness among the people of the districts, 

By the end of the next year all delegates 
to the interdistrict body should be elected 
at large from their respective districts, One 
of the main tasks of the proposed subcom- 
mittee on political development will be to 
work out plans, in collaboration with dis- 
trict leaders, for conversion of the present 
Interdistrict Committee into a Territorial 
Council. We envision, if the present rate 
of political growth and progress continues, 
that by 1965 we should have a territorial 
legislative council in existenée, 

Political development on a district level 
has been most satisfactory. The spring ses- 
sions of the various district congresses have 
just been concluded, and they were, in our 
estimation, the most successful to date. 
Palau Congress, for example, sat in session 
twice as long as at any prior session and 
thus was able to devote more time to study 
the bills before them. The visiting mis- 
sion had an opportunity to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the district congresses in all 
districts, and the members will attest, I am 
certain, to the sincerity and concern of 
these district congresses to the problems of 
their respective districts. 

On a municipal level work continued on 
the formal chartering program. Since the 
establishment in 1959 of the target of char- 
tering all municipalities, 43 have been char- 
tered and our goal of chartering on an aver- 
age of 10 municipalities a year has been 
realized to date. The municipalities closest 
and most accessible to the district center 
have been chartered first. Palau and Pon- 
ape Districts now have each chartered all 
but one of their municipalities. The Mar- 
shalls, Truk, and Yap Districts, which have 
isolated out-island municipalities, are now 
beginning to move out into the remote areas 
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with terms of political development work- 
ers. Increasing emphasis will be placed this 
coming year on training of local political de- 
velopment teams for this phase of local po- 
litical development. There is an increasing 
awareness amongst the inhabitants of com- 
mon political interests. It is out intention 
to foster and encourage all steps which will 
aid in increasing and solidifying this con- 
sciousness. One such step I propose to take 
this coming year is to add a political affairs 
officer to my staff. 
ADMINISTRATION 


Among the major events of general ad- 
ministrative significance during the past 
year were a number of interrelated changes 
concerning the Micronesian title and pay 
plan. These consisted of the institution of 
an approximate overall pay raise of 10 per- 
cent for all employees, the establshment of 
a longevity wage schedule, and the estab- 
lishment of a senior professional and execu- 
tive category with a special wage schedule 
designed to compensate adequately the Mi- 
cronesians who qualify for these top posi- 
tions. A very recent change was the institu- 
tion of an annual salary pattern for these 
senior professional and executive employees 
in place of the former hourly wage system. 
This change was the direct result of an 
informal recommendation made by the visit- 
ing mission at the time of their visit, This 
institution of an annual salary, we feel, will 
add to the prestige and dignity of these top 
positions. 

The general administrative goal of replac- 
ing American staff with trained and quali- 
fied Micronesians has moved steadily for- 
ward, Since 1951 some 60 major positions 
held by Americans have been taken over by 
Micronesian coun For example, 
during the past year two additional Ameri- 
can hospital administrators were replaced, 
thus leaving only two districts at the pres- 
ent time with American hospital adminis- 
trators. An additional finance officer posi- 
tion was filed by a qualified Micronesian 
with the result that all districts but one 
now have Micronesian finance officers. 

Micronesians also are increasingly taking 
over senior administrative positions. In 
Palau, for example, during the past year the 
administration activities were divided into 
two major departments, those of public ad- 
ministraiton and administrative services, 
and each is headed by a Palauan. It is anti- 
cipated that within the near future these 
particular individuals may become our first 
assistant district administrators. Other dis- 
tricts also are grooming Micronesians for 
senior administrative posts. In Rota the ad- 
ministrative officer, a Rotanese, already has 
served on several occasions as acting district 
administrator and is the second-ranking 
officer of the district. 


The training program for Micronesians in 
all fields was intensified during the year 
through the inservice training project at 
headquarters. Special training courses and 
inservice training also were in process at 
the district level. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Copra production, which had fallen in 
1958 and 1959 due to the effects of several 
typhoons, increased during the past fiscal 
year to almost 11,000 tons. A favorable price 
on the world market during fiscal year 1960 
resulted in income of approximately $1,587,- 
000, which was the highest level thus far 
attained in the territory. 

In the first 9 months of the present fiscal 
year a total of 10,500 short tons of copra 
was produced, and if this rate of production 
continues, total copra production at the end 
of June 1961 may well reach 13,000 tons. A 
somewhat unfavorable market price of the 
past 6 months, however, has reduced the 
copra price paid to the producer this past 
year. Yet in spite of the falling market, we 
have been able, through our Copra Stabiliza- 
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tion Fund, to maintain a price of $110 for 
grade 1 copra the past 6 months. Total 
revenue for the present fiscal year is anti- 
cipated to be about $1,600,000. Unfavorable 
market conditions continued to bring about 
a decline in trochus production in the ter- 
ritory. The total revenue from trochus 
dropped from the $174,000 figure of the 
previous year to $148,000 for fiscal year 1960. 
Vegetable produce and fish export revenue, 
on the other hand, materially increased, al- 
most doubling in the case of vegetable ex- 
ports from $60,000 in 1959 to $104,000 in 1960. 
Fish export revenue rose from $19,000 in 
1959 to $27,000 in 1960, and if local and in- 
terdistrict sales are added, fish revenue 
totaled approximately $100,000 for the year. 

Interest in cacao has been maintained at 
a high level. Two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand new trees have been planted since 
the cacao subsidy program started 2 years 
ago; the majority, 200,000, were planted since 
January 1961. The cacao subsidy program 
originally called for a quota of 100,000 trees, 
and all but 10,000 of these have been 
planted. The 10,000 of the sub- 
sidy trees are scheduled for Palau and Yap 
districts. The cacao program in these two 
districts is being intensified this coming 
year. It will be noted that as many trees 
have been planted by farmers on their own 
as have been planted under direct subsidy. 

The first shipment of cacao, a sample ship- 
ment of 1,250 pounds, was sold in early 1961 
on the world market and was rated as very 
good to excellent in quality. 

From the interest demonstrated in the 
cacao program, the cacao specialist antici- 
pates that there will be considerable increase 
in the number of plantings this coming year. 
Truk farmers have ordered 350,000 nursery 
planting bags, and Ponape farmers 250,000 
planting bags. While not all these nursery 
seedlings will survive, it is conceivable, par- 
ticularly if the Yap and Palau plantings are 
added, that half a million new cacao seed- 
lings will be planted this coming year. 

As the visiting mission report indicated, 
interest and concern in economic develop- 
ment is prevalent at all levels. District eco- 
nomic development boards are taking an in- 
creasingly active role in local economic af- 
fairs. The activities of these boards include 
the organization of credit unions and coop- 
eratives, fisheries projects, development of 
handicraft, and small-scale industries such 
as charcoalmaking, boatbuilding, brick, and 
ceramic manufacture, coir fiber products, 
and small-scale hydroelectric power projects 
in areas where such development Is feasible. 
The district.congresses and administration 
authorities are working closely with these 
local economic. boards. 

It has been noted by members of this 
council in the past and by visiting missions 
that many small-scale industries and activi- 
ties which flourished in the prewar era haye 
not been rehabilitated or revived. Many of 
these activities were run by Japanese en- 
trepreneurs and catered almost exclusively 
to the Japanese community or to the Jap- 
anese market. Others, like the sugar indus- 
try, were heavily subsidized by the Japanese 
Government for byproducts such as indus- 
trial alcohol. These activities were con- 
ducted in direct support of or in preparation 
for the Japanese war effort. In certain in- 
stances markets which formerly were found 
in Japan for local fiber products no longer 
exist, since synthetics now have taken over 
these markets. This administration, how- 
ever, will make every effort to give encourage- 
ment and support to those industrial devel- 
opments which offer promise for the local 
economy. 

Since 1945 a number of detailed economic 
surveys have been made of the territory. 
The economic potential of the area, thus, 
has been quite well defined. We intend 
though to reevaluate all such economic re- 
ports and to update the analyses, in line 
with previous recommendations made by this 
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body. Presently we are in the process of 
strengthening the economic staff at the 
headquarters level. Recruitment of an eco- 
nomic development officer as well as a mar- 
keting expert will be undertaken immedi- 
ately. The first function of the economic 
development staff this coming year will be 
to bring up to date all available economic 
data concerning the territory, as well as to 
give support and ald to specific local devel- 
opmental projects. 

Strengthening of district economic admin- 
istration activities also is underway, The 
district economic boards have been men- 
tioned earlier, and each district has staff in 
the economic development field. Saipan 
district, for example, recently added an 
American economic development officer to 
the district staff, and it is understood that 
his service will be available for territorywide 
programs in fields of his special competence. 
In other districts Micronesians hold these 
positions, with American staff members 
serving in advisory capacities on the local 
economic development boards. 

Banking facilities now are available in 
three districts in the northern Marshalls 
through the Bank of Hawaii branch in Kwa- 
jalein, in Saipan through the Bank of Amer- 
ica, and in Truk district through a branch 
bank of the Bank of America. A fourth dis- 
trict, Palau, will have banking facilities 
within a few months, since a branch bank of 
the Bank of Hawaii is slated to begin opera- 
tions there in late or early September of this 
year. The Saipan bank already has a Sai- 
panese manager. In the other district banks 
there is an American resident manager. 
However, all other staff is Micronesian, and 
training programs underway call for even- 
tual replacement of the American manager. 

Mounting interest in credit unions and co- 
operatives is seen. During the past year 
five credit unions have been formed in 
Palau District alone, and this coming month 
a territory wide credit union training course 
for participants from all the districts will be 
conducted in Palau. A copra and cacao 
producing and marketing cooperative has 
been formed in the Truk Atoll. The mem- 
bers of the visiting mission had an oppor- 
tunity to be in on the birth of this pioneer 
copra and cacao cooperative, and they will 
be interested to learn that the Faichuk co- 
operative (named for the Leewards Islands 
of the Truk Atoll) already has 900 appli- 
cants, has raised $3,000 in membership 
shares, and currently is negotiating for a 
loan of $12,000 from the Administration 
Loan Fund for the purchase of copra-haul- 
ing boats. This loan, I can assure the coun- 
cll, will be approved by the administration. 

Additional improvement of our transpor- 
tation system Is anticipated this coming fall 
when a new field-trip ship, now being bullt 
to our specific requirements, will be placed 
in operation. This new ship will have cargo 
capacity equal to that of the present larger 
ships now used for field-trip service; it will 
have increased and better passenger facili- 
ties and should be more economical to 
operate. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the second of a series of four statements 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The statement was presented 
to the United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil by High Commissioner M. Wilfred 
Goding. 

Mr. Goding’s statement continues as 
follows: 

AGRICULTURE 

The program of coconut rehabilitation and 
replanting has been moving steadily forward. 
Approximately 300,000 selected seed nuts 
were distributed under the coconut develop- 
ment program this past year, 

The typhoon rehabilitation programs initi- 
ated after the disastrous typhoons of 1958 
and 1959 in the Marshalls, Truk, and Yap 
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districts are progressing very satisfactorily 
and all are ahead of schedule. In the areas 
of complete or almost complete destruction, 
however, it will be another 5 years before the 
new palms will begin to bear. Last Decem- 
ber saw another disastrous typhoon strike 
in Yap district, but serious damage was con- 
fined mainly to Ulithi Atoll. Widespread 
destruction in Ulith! necessitated the estab- 
lishment of a long-range relief and rehabili- 
tation program. Since the visiting mission 
visited one of the islands of Ulithi Atoll 
before major clearing had begun and before 
long-range rehabilitation work had started, 
I particularly wish to report on the recent 
progress of this program. The Americans 
agriculturist who will be in charge of the 
Ulithi rehabilitation project is now on the 
job as are two Yapese extension agricul- 
turists. Temporary schools and dispensaries 
have been built on all the islands which 
suffered damage. Funds for the construc- 
tion of five permanent combination school 
and dispensary buildings, which also are to 
be used for typhoon shelters, have been set 
aside. Work on these will start as soon as 
the major replanting, which must have pre- 
cedence, is under control. The clearing and 
replanting is underway on all the islands, 
but the severity of damage will necessitate 
some 12 to 18 months of hard work before 
the bulk of the major replanting will be 
completed. A food relief program has been 
established, and housing materials, tools, 
boats, and other essential items have been 
furnished to the inhabitants. 

The agriculture extension program has 
been strentghened in all districts. A Terri- 
tory Farm Institute, the first true agricul- 
tural training school in the territory, is being 
built in Ponape and is scheduled to open 
this coming January. The program of send- 
ing promising students abroad for training 
in tropical agriculture has been accelerated. 
One scholarship from each district per year 
now is earmarked for study in tropical agri- 
culture, and currently 10 agriculture scholar- 
ship students are studying agriculture in the 
Philippines. 

One of the most significant developments 
in our insect eradication program has been 
the experimental work on Rota conducted 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
collaboration with the trust territory and 
the U.S. Navy on the control of the serious 
pests, the oriental fruit fly and the melon fly. 
through the use of irradiated sterile files. 
Several million sterile files have been released 
on Rota since December 1960, and the experi- 
mental program should be finished by the 
end of this coming fiscal year. Work on 
the rhinoceros beetle control continues 
through biological and sanitation measures. 
Other entomological control activities are 
being carried out as part of a long-range 
entomological program. 

Our fisheries development project, which is 
explained in detail in our annual report, re- 
ceived a setback some months ago by the 
death of the territory's fisheries management 
officer. A replacement reported for duty 
early this month, and the program again 
will soon be in full operation. Among the 
major scheduled goals for the coming year 
are the opening of a Trust Territory School 
of Fisheries in Palau, completion of a 25- 
ton freezing plant, and completion of fish 
storage facilities. These projects will be fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a pilot fish 
cannery, construction of suitable types of 
fishing boats, and other subsidiary projects. 
Smaller scale fishery development projects 
are also under consideration in the other 
districts. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Construction of needed facilities has con- 
tinued in all districts. The new hospital 
for Palau District is over 85 percent com- 
pleted. In Truk the dock project passed 
the halfway mark, As previously outlined 
to this body, the dock project at Truk is 
designed to give that district dock facilities 
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capable of handling large oceangoing vessels. 
When the dock is completed, ships from the 
United States and elsewhere will be able 
to pick up copra and to discharge cargo at 
Truk. This is a major construction pro- 
gram which, when completed, should bring 
material benefits to the Truk area. In the 
Marshalls, the construction of the new in- 
termediate school buildings is well under- 
Way, and some of the buildings, such as 
school dormitories, should be in use with the 
opening of school this fall. The new inter- 
Mediate school dormitories at Truk also will 
be ready for occupancy this fall. On Sia- 
pan two units are in operation in the new 
Hopwood Intermediate School. Five more 
units will be added during the coming year. 
Work has begun on new hospitals in the 
Marshall Islands and Saipan Districts. Else- 
where rehabilitation and construction of 
refrigeration plants, powerplants, adminis- 
tration buildings, administration housing, 
road repairs, and other activities were car- 
ried out during the year as part of the regu- 
lar construction program, 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


In six of our seven districts the district 
public-health programs are headed by quali- 
fied Micronesian directors of public health. 
The district health activities center around 
nine hospitals, from which all the medical 
service to outlying areas through health 
aids, dispensaries, and field-trip medical 
parties flow. 

Postgraduate training for Micronesian 
medical and dental staf has been stepped up 
this year with the institution of a refresher 
Program in special and general subjects for 
selected Micronesian medical officers at the 
naval hospital in Guam. A similar post- 
graduate course is underway for dental 
Officers at the naval base dental facility in 
Guam, and an trative training course 
for head nurses at the naval hospital will be 
conducted this coming year. 

The first graduates of the new school of 
dental hygienists received their diplomas 
last week at the graduation ceremonies at 
Majuro, where the school is located. 

Specialized public-health training in other 
fields, particularly in sanitation and labora- 
tory work, was accelerated during the year. 
The sanitation department has held special 
courses for sanitarians at the district centers 
and has sent interdistrict sanitarian teams 
to work for a month or more at a time in 
Selected districts. A special postgraduate 
training course for sanitarians currently is 
underway in Guam in cooperation with the 
Guam Department of Sanitation. Special 
teaching courses are conducted for labora- 
tory technicians at the various hospitals, 
and the chief laboratory technician addi- 
tionally conducts special training programs 
for small interdistrict teams at times 
throughout the year. 

A Micronesian, Mr. Nachsa Siren, of Truk, 
who had been serving as acting director of 
Sanitation, was appointed several months 
ago as director of sanitation and has the 
honor of being the first Micronesian division 
head on the High Commissioner's staff. An- 
other Micronesian sanitarian now is being 
groomed far the position of assistant direc- 
tor of sanitation. 

Tuberculosis, which is our major health 
problem, has continued to receive constant 
attention, By the end of June 30, 1961, the 
assistant director of public health will have 
completed the setting up of specialized tu- 
berculosis treatment and control te in 
all districts. The BCD vaccination program 
proceeds as a regular part of the tubercu- 
losis control project, 

Health education is conducted through 
joint efforts of the department of public 
health and department of education. The 
department of public health has established 
the position of health educator on the dis- 
trict public health staff to permit the ex- 
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pansion of this essential type of health edu- 
cation. District congresses also are showing 
increasing awareness in this aspect of health 
education, The 


cator position in addition to the administra- 
tion program. 

Considerable progress was made this year 
on hospital construction, as indicated in my 
comments on the overall construction pro- 
gram. Additionally, the construction of a 
complete new hospital was started this 
month in Saipan. The clearing of the site 
and installation of water and power facili- 
ties are completed, and actual construction 
work on the buildings is slated to begin be- 
fore the end of the month. When com- 
pleted, the hospital will be entirely staffed 
by Saipanese. 

A new hospital for Truk District is sched- 
uled for 1963, and ground will be broken 
for it in late 1962. Budget plans for a new 
hospital for Ponape for fiscal year 1963 are 
also under consideration. 


EDUCATION 


It has been the aim of our education sys- 
tem to provide a type of education which 
would equip the Micronesians for more ef- 
fective participation in their developing so- 
ciety. Requirements for Micronesian lead- 
ership in all fields, and the progress of so- 
cial, economic, and political growth demand 
that the role of education and training must 
occupy a vital place. 

Half of the population of our particular 
territory is under the age of 20. This dram- 
atizes the many problems we face in our 
education program since all the usual 
problems of a developing educational system 
are magnified by a factor of a rapidly ex- 
panding school-age population. Here the 
great challenge lies, since it is these young 
people who will mold the future of Micro- 
nesia. We can meet this challenge only by 
the administration and the communities 
joining forces in an attempt to provide the 
best possible education in terms of local 
circumstances and needs for the youth of 
Micronesia. 

Our annual report has a detailed descrip- 
tion of our educational program, and I shall 
only cite a few noteworthy items of the past 
year at this time. One-fifth of our popula- 
tlon—some 15,000—is enrolled in the public 
and private schools of the territory. The 
bulk of all district congress revenues goes 
for the support of the elementary school- 
teachers. 

District school boards and congresses work- 
ing in collaboration with the administra- 
tion departments of education have stand- 
ardized teacher requirements find salaries. 

For the past several weeks the social devel- 
opment subcommittee has been studying the 
problems of the elementary and intermediate 
schools in the districts. The committee's re- 
port will be one of the major items of this 
year’s interdistrict conference. We propose 
also to discuss at this conference the com- 
ments and recommendations of the visiting 
mission on our educational program. 

During the year a trust. territorywide cur- 
riculum for intermediate schools was devel- 
oped and put into effect. The new unified 
curriculum has taken the best features of the 
various district intermediate school curric- 
ulums, and its implementation should sub- 
stantially improve the level of our inter- 
mediate school training. 

Policies with respect to English-language 
instruction in the elementary schools will 
be subjected to careful reappraisal, especially 
in the light of the comments and recom- 
mendations made in the report of the visiting 
mission. 

Our teacher-training program has been 
intensified in all districts, and continued 
and increased emphasis is planned for this 
vital part of our educational program. Plan- 
ning is underway for the establishment of 
a teacher-training department as an ad- 
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junct of the Pacific Islands Central School. 

The grant-in-aid project has been acce- 
lerated. Sixteen new elementary schools 
either have been built or are currently under 
construction through the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. Others are anticipated for this com- 
ing year. 

Advanced education outside the territory 
is an important aspect of the overall edu- 
cation program. The district congresses 
more and more are recognizing this impor- 
tance, and the budgets of several congresses 
this year had appropriations for special 
scholarship aid. The administration con- 
tinues its program of offering three scholar- 
ships per district each year in the fields of 
general education, agriculture, and voca- 
tional arts. Additional scholarships are 
given in special professional categories, in 
medicine, and in a variety of special cate- 
gories. 

CLAIM SETTLEMENT 

The only remaining land claims of signif- 
icance are those of Majuro Atoll and Kwaja- 
lein Atoll. As the council is aware from 
previous meetings and reports, it has not 
been possible to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment on settlement. However, active nego- 
tiations are now being conducted looking 
to a mutually agreeable and satisfactory 
settlement of this most perplexing problem. 


STATUS OF DISPLACED MARSHALLESE 


The general adjustment of the people of 
Kili and Ujelang has been satisfactory. An- 
nual interest payments from their trust 
Tunds give the people of these two islands a 
regular cash income in addition to their 
subsistence economy and cash proceeds from 
the sale of copra. The agricultural rehabil- 
tation program on Ujelang has been com- 
pleted, and regular field service on an average 
of every 2 months has been maintained for 
the past 2 years. 

At Rongelap the agricultural rehabilitation 
program has been virtually completed, and 
the American agriculturist has turned over 
the supervision of this program to a 
Marshallese extension agriculturist. The 
medical survey on the Rongelap people was 
carried out last March by a team composed 
of Trust Territory medical staff and Atomic 
Energy Commission specialists. Preliminary 
results of this year’s medical survey again 
indicated that no aftermaths of fallout are 
discernible and the general health of the 
Rongelapese is satisfactory. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Contact with international organizations 
has been maintained on a number of levels. 
Three Micronesians during the year studied 
in the United States, the Philippines, and 
Burma under United Nations fellowships in 
the fields of social defense and social wel- 
fare. Headquarters and district staff per- 
sonnel during the year participated in South 
Pacific Commission conferences in the fields 
of health education and cooperatives. Two 
Micronesian delegates currently are partici- 
pating in a conference on youth problems 
now being held in the neighboring trust 
territory of Australian New Guinea. 


= 
WAR-DAMAGE CLAIMS 


With respect to the question of war-dam- 
age claims, the U.S. Government recognizes 
that, as a result of damages suffered during 
the period of hostilities between the United 
States and Japan, certain inhabitants of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands suf- 
fered loss of life, bodily injury, and damage 
to property. As a result of these damages 
there have arisen valid and just claims on 
the part of the inhabitants which must be 
satisfied. The United States recognizes 
its obligation as the administering authority 
of the territory to see to it that every effort 
is made to deal promptly and equitably with 
such claims. 

This matter is considered by us to be one 
of the highest priority. Within the last 2 
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weeks our administration has taken action 
to institute an evaluation of the extent and 
nature of claims which may warrant com- 
pensation, and we have designated a task 
force to carry out that inquiry. We have 
advised the Japanese Government that we 
will resume negotiations with it on this sub- 
ject as soon as this evaluation has been 
completed, 

I am grateful to have this opportunity to 
present this brief summary. We shall at- 
tempt to provide any additional information 
which members of this Council may desire 
in connection with the report of the visit- 
ing mission or our annual report. 


High Commissioner Goding’s Closing 
Statement to the United Nations Trus- 
teeship Council 


i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ox. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the third in a series of statements 
presented to the United Nations Trus- 
teeship Council concerning the U.S. ad- 
ministration of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. This statement was 
delivered by High Commissioner M. Wil- 
fred Goding following extensive ques- 
tioning by members of the Council. 

Mr. Goding's statement follows: 

On behalf of my colleagues, Mr. Nucker 
and Mr. Nakayama, I should like to express 
their deep appreciation for the kindness 
and courtesy extended to them by members 
of this Council. I know that Mr. Nakayama 
will take back to the people of the territory 
the warm expressions of friendship that have 
been extended to them by the Trusteeship 
Council. Mr. Nucker, who cannot be here 
today, wishes me to convey his heartfelt 
thanks for the tributes paid him by members 
of this body during this session. I concur 
in these expressions that Mr. Nucker carried 
out his duties as High Commissioner in a 
devoted and outstanding manner and that 
he will be sorely missed by the inhabitants 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

For my own part I wish to express my 
appreciation to all members of the Council 
for the kind words of welcome they extended 
to me. I am especially grateful, Mr, Presi- 
dent, for the patience and courtesy you have 
demonstrated toward me during the course 
of the meeting. 

I propose to make a very brief concluding 
statement, since I feel that the exhaustive 
examination which has been made of the 
visiting mission report and our annual re- 
port during the past 2 weeks has covered 
almost every aspect of conditions in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
has presented clarification on almost all 
points. I do wish, however, to comment 
briefly on several specific points brought out 
in the questioning and in the general debate. 

I have been most impressed by the sin- 
cerity with which the members of the coun- 
cil have approached the problems of our 
trust territory. Though we might not nec- 
essarily agree with all the interpretations, 
suggestions, and recommendations, I have 
felt that, with the exception of those made 
by one delegation, all have been offered in a 
spirit of cooperation and constructive as- 
sistance, As such, they are worthy of seri- 
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ous reflection on our part, and I can assure 
the council that they will receive careful 
review. 

I am grateful for the interventions of the 
distinguished chairman of the visiting mis- 
sion, Ambassador (Carlos) Salamanca (of 
Bolivia), as well as those of his colleagues 
on the mission, during the questioning to 
amplify certain sections of the visiting mis- 
sion report. These amplifications I found 
to be most helpful and informative. They 
aided me greatly in placing the visiting mis- 
sion report in proper perspective. 

ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

As I assume my duties as High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, I am deeply aware that Micronesia, 
once remote, isolated, and little touched by 
the outside world, is entering the main- 
stream of the political and economic life 
that is now quickening the entire Pacific 
area. It is our role as administering author- 
ity to encourage and assist the people of the 
Trust Territory to participate actively and 
fully in this development . Our own attitude 
was aptly summarized by the distinguished 
representative of Paraguay in the following 
words: 

“We wish to do everything possible to ad- 
vance the moment when the people of the 
trust territory to partccipate actively and 
the peoples of other territories, have achieved 
a sufficient degree of political maturity and 
training to enable them to establish their 
own political institutions and decide their 
own destiny.” 

The development of a trust territory-wide 
political consciousness and the establish- 
ment of central government organizations in 
which Micronesians will play roles of rapidly 
increasing responsibility are matters of great 
concern to this council and to the adminis- 
tering authority. This concern underlies the 
interest in such specific areas as the trans- 
fer of the Northern Marianas District to 
civilian administration, the remolding of 
the Interdistrict Advisory Committee of the 
legislative body, and the location of the 
headquarters within the trust territory. 

The Interdistrict Advisory Committee was 
organized some 6 years ago and has been 
looked upon as the future legislative organ 
of the trust territory. We have outlined 
certain concrete steps which are being taken 
to establish within the near future a legis- 
lative council solidly based upon the experi- 
ence and knowledge gained from the Ad- 
visory Committee. At the risk of repetition, 
we should like to point out again that it is 
proposed at the next session to create a hold- 
over subcommittee on political development. 
Its work will supplement and round out the 
work of the older social development and 
economic development subcommittees, 

Secondly, the Saipan district will send 
delegates to the September meeting of the 
Committee, rather than observers as in the 
past. We anticipate that the active par- 
ticipation of the Saipan representatives. as 
delegates will be a major contribution to the 
work of the Committee. Thirdly, we shall 
work toward the popular election of all dele- 
gates to the Interdistrict Committee. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT 


In my opening statement I commented 
that, if the present rate of political growth 
and progress continues, we envision the 
existence of a territorial legislative council 
by 1965. We believe that the present rate 
of growth will continue and, in fact, hope 
that it will accelerate. We do not, therefore, 
regard 1965 as being the earliest possible 
date for the creation of a territorial legisla- 
ture. It will be our policy to advance this 
date, if possible, and we are hopeful of be- 
ing able to do so. Thus, we can assure the 
distinguished representative from the United 
Arab Republic and his colleague, the dis- 
tinguished representative from France, that, 
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for our part, we shall seek to speed the 
formation of a territorial legislative council. 

A word is necessary with respect to the 
location of the trust territory government 
headquarters. I hasten to point out that the 
administering authority agrees that ulti- 
mately the headquarters should and will be 
located within the trust territory itself. 
While we would further agree that the loca- 
tion of national capitals has frequently been 
a matter of historical happenstance, we also 
believe that the people can and should have 
an opportunity to influence the selection, as 
has been the tradition in the United States. 
To this end I have suggested that the Inter- 
district Committee should meet in the var- 
ious districts so as to enable each member to 
become familiar with each district and 
thereby form a considered and informed 
judgment as to the future site of the capi- 
tal of the trust territory. 

The U.S. delegation has also been glad to 
hear the views of the visiting mission and 
members of the Council with respect to the 
desirability of unifying the administration 
of the entire territory under the High Com- 
missioner, As we have already stated to the 
Council, this matter has been receiving most 
careful attention at the highest level of our 
Government, and I can now further say that 
the departments concerned are agreed in 
principle that the administration of the 
territory should be unified. The detailed 
steps for bringing about this unified admin- 
istration are now in process of being worked 
out. 

As essential underpinnings of political de- 
velopment, emphasis in the past has been 
put upon the development of democratic in- 
stitutions at the municipal and district 
levels. For a people who a few short years 
ago had little concept of a political identity 
beyond the village or clan, the development 
of representative self-government separate 
and apart from traditional allegiances has 
progressed satisfactorily and rapidly, given 
the geographic circumstances of the trust 
territory and its diversity of languages and 
cultures. We propose to continue and to in- 
tensify political education and training pro- 
grams in the districts. It is, after all, on the 
local level that any people come into close 
and continuing contact with their govern- 
ment. It is on the local level that participa- 
tion in governmental processes is a real and 
personal experience to the average individual. 

As the distinguished representative from 
Belgium stated last Wednesday, The rapid- 
ity with which a territory can be led to the 
stage where it would be in a position to gov- 
ern itself is directly proportionate to the 
number of problems which are entrusted to 
the local leaders,” 

Reference has been made to the program 
of chartering municipalities, and the thought 
has been expressed that the goal of charter- 
ing at least 10 municipalities each year 
might be increased to 15 or 20. We would 
subscribe to the philosophy of this proposal, 
but in doing so we must point out that the 
chartering of a municipality is meaningful 
only when the people of the municipality un- 
derstand the concepts embodied in the char- 
ter. We believe that the substance, not 
merely the form, of representative institu- 
tions is important. 

The visiting mission suggested in its re- 
port that ways and means should be found 
to expand the effective functions of the dis- 
trict congresses. Through the subcommittee 
on political development, through strength- 
ening our political affairs staff, and through 
the efforts of the district congresses them- 
selves, we are confident that these legislative 
bodies will achieve increasing authority and 
responsibility. This matter will, of course, 
receive our full attention. 

In connection with the development of the 
district congresses and governmental in- 
stitutions in general, I should like to quote 
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a line from the visiting mission report. On 
page 20 the mission stated: 

“Though strong attachment to tradition 
still exists in several parts of the territory, 
the elders are beginning to recognize that 
responsibility should be placed in the most 
capable hands irrespective of a person's posi- 
tion in traditional society.” 

We fully share the view of the visiting 
mission that this is an encouraging develop- 
ment, and we submit that this development 
is due in large measure to policies of patient 
and progressive training and education in the 
political field. As the distinguished repre- 
sentative from the United Kingdom stated 
yesterday, The touchstone of political ad- 
vance must be the wishes of the people 
themselves.” 

Our goal has. been to turn over positions of 
authority to trained and qualified Micro- 
neslans in a continuing replacement pro- 
gram. Some 60 important positions have 
been taken over by Micronesians in the past 
10 years, and with the intensification of our 
training program, both inservice and scholar- 
ship training outside the territory, this rate 
of replacement should continue. 

A number of delegations expressed con- 
cern over the fact that senior administra- 
tive positions such as district administra- 
tors and assistant district administrators 
have not, as yet, been taken over by Mic- 
roneasians. The distnguished representa- 
tive of India during the course of the ques- 
tioning commented that it was his opinion, 
based on his observation in the territory, 
that the administration already possessed a 
Pool of competent young administrators and 
therefore our target goal of one or more as- 
sistant district administrators by 1964 ap- 
peared to him to be rather slow. Other 
members of the Council put forth somewhat 
similar views. I agree completely that we 
have a corps of young, able administrators 
undergoing training from which our poten- 
tial senior administrators will come. Our 
problem now is one of seeking suitable can- 
didates but one of providing the opportunity 
for seasoning and experience which a dis- 
trict administrator or assistant district ad- 
ministrator must possess if he Is to do a good 
job for his district and his people. The 
Council may be assured that Micronesians 
will be placed in senior positions as rapidly 
as they gain the necessary experience and 
demonstrate their competence to handle 
these assignments. 

PROGRESS IN SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL FIELDS 

It was encouraging to note the expression 
of confidence voiced by the distinguished 
representative of Burma in the progress be- 
ing made in the social and educational fields. 
There are many problems to be solved, but I 
am confident that, given the continued and 
wholehearted support and cooperation of 
the people of Micronesia, we shall continue 
to achieve steady advancement in these im- 
portant areas. As I indicated in my open- 
ing statement, the social development sub- 
committee of the Interdistrict Advisory 
Committee currently is engaged in study- 
ing social and educational problems and will 
present a report of findings and recom- 
mendations at the forthcoming meeting of 
the territory-wide conference of the Inter- 
district Advisory Committee this fall. This 
conference will pay particular attention to 
elementary education problems. 

The rapidly expanding school population 
is posing difficult problems for the local 
communities and for district congresses 
which provide the funds for payment of 
elementary school salaries. 

The recommendation made by the dis- 
tinguished representative of New Zealand, 
and concurred in by the distinguished rep- 
Tesentative of China, that the administra- 
tion should give additional direct financial 
aid to the elementary school districts, spe- 
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cifically in the support of teachers” salaries, 
is one to which we shall give every consid- 
eration. 

I wish also to note that the administra- 
tion already has under study the point 
brought forth by the distinguished repre- 
sentative of India on the lowering of the 
compulsory age of schooling from the pres- 
ent 8-year level. Over 1,000 children under 
the age of 8 years presently are enrolled in 
public and private schools. In any case I 
wish to assure the representative of India 
that this recommendation, which also was 
made by the visiting mission, will receive 
every consideration at the forthcoming in- 
terdistrict conference when problems of 
education are discussed. 

It was gratifying and encouraging to hear 
the favorable comments of members of this 
Council on the general health program of 
the administration. I use the words 
“gratifying and encouraging” deliberately 
since this is a program which is completely 
handled by Micronesian district directors of 
public health and their staffs. The com- 
mendations of the various members, thus, 
will mean a great deal to these dedicated 
young Micronesian men and women who 
are working so valiantly in the fleld of pub- 
lic health in their communities. 

I am particularly pleased to carry back to 
our public health staff the special interest 
in their work which was expressed by the 
distinguished representative of Australla. 

I can assure the council that we shall make 
every effort to provide the technical assist- 
ance and aid that the Micronesian medical 
officers may request. We are in full agree- 
ment with the visiting mission that increased 
attention must be given to the improvement 
of health services to the outlying islands. 
This, indeed, is one of the major programs of 
the Department of Health and one which 
shall receive the highest priority. 

ECONOMIC POTENTIALS OF THE AREA 


Action to speed programs which will in- 
crease the productivity of the territory and 
provide higher living standards has received 
the greatest emphasis in the report of the 
visiting mission, in the questioning by mem- 
bers of the council, and in the very thought- 
ful and constructive statements made in the 
general debate. This emphasis on the eco- 
nomic field is by no means misplaced. 

The relevant relationship of the economic 
field to that of the political was effectively 
highlighted in the careful and well-phrased 
concluding statement of the representative 
of the United Kingdom. I would only add 
that this relationship to political develop- 
ment is one that also pertains to each of the 
other major areas under review, the social 
and educational. It relates, also, to land 
tenure. A sound approach to land use is 
obviously of fundamental importance to the 
economic future of the territory. 

While we have found the visiting mission 
report to be most helpful and generally con- 
structive, we cannot concur with some of the 
rather sweeping and unqualified observations 
in paragraph 73 in the introductory chapter 
on economic advancement. The mission re- 
port states flatly, for example, that “* * * 
the Territory's main natural economic re- 
sources have not as yet been exploited.” We 
agree that they have not yet been fully de- 
veloped and that, with respect to the re- 
sources of the sea, for example, they have so 
far been little exploited in the commercial 
sense of that term. However, we believe that 
the basic agricultural resources have been 
developed to a very considerable extent and 
that sound programs for upgrading the agri- 
cultural productivity of the area have been 
initiated. As we have pointed out during 
the discussion, a good start has been made in 
commercial fishing. 

Moreover, it seems to us that this par- 
ticular paragraph in the report might be 
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interpreted to suggest that the territory en- 
joys great natural economic resources, above 
and beyond those already developed and in 
process of development. That this is not the 
case, at least to any considerable degree, is 
clearly indicated by other, more specific 
paragraphs of the report, 

Great emphasis has properly been placed 
on the need for intensification of our ef- 
forts in the economic field. As I repeatedly 
indicated during the questioning period, we 
feel that the time now is at hand for an 
intensification of our effort. Our economic 
staff is being strengthened, and I hope to 
increase materially the resources which can 
be used for an economic development revolv- 
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The potentials of the area are not un- 
known. Surveys in almost every field have 
been undertaken in the past, and, as I elab- 
orated in an answer to the distinguished rep- 
resentative from Australia, in the past sev- 
eral years we have had followup studies 
carried out in such areas of potential de- 
velopment as mineral resources, forestry, 
fisheries, trochus, cacao, coconut fiber prod- 
ucts, and the like. I have stated that I con- 
ceive the first task of the strengthened eco- 
nomic section at headquarters essentially to 
be one of updating past surveys, as well as 
developing plans for broad and integrated 
economic development, rather than the con- 
ducting of a new basic economic survey. I 
would like to assure the distinguished rep- 
resentative of Burma that, when I remarked 
that some of the past economic surveys were 
out of date, I did not mean to imply that the 
basic resource data of these surveys were 
outmoded. I was referring primarily to the 
fact that marketing conditions may have 
changed and that the supply-and-demand 
factors should be reevaluated in terms of 
present-day conditions. 

I assure the members of the council that 
the many detailed recommendations in the 
economic section of the visiting mission re- 
port will receive careful attention. We are, 
indeed, most appreciative of the various sug- 
gestions made by the visiting mission in the 
fields of agriculture, fisheries, poultry, handi- 
crafts, as well as in matters pertaining to 
transport and communications. As was 
noted by the representative of the United 
Kingdom, we have already taken action on 
a number of recommendations made by the 
visiting mission in this field and very likely 
will act favorably on others after further 
study. Certain recommendations we may 
not agree with or find feasible at this stage 
of economic development. But, again, I 
would assure the representative of the United 
Kingdom that, even though from our view- 
point certain recommendations, to use his 
terminology, might seem somewhat fanci- 
ful, they will receive the same careful con- 
sideration that will be accorded to all others. 

In summary, the U.S. delegation agrees 
with the report of the visiting mission and 
with various proposals by members of the 
trusteeship council that increased economic 
development of the territory is most im- 
portant and is indeed basic for the advance- 
ment of the territory toward the objectives 
of the charter and the trusteeship agreement. 
The administering authority will give care- 
ful attention to these proposals and will 
see what further funds can be made avail- 
able for stimulating the much-needed eco- 
nomic progress of the territory. 

SITUATION OF RONGELAPESE PEOPLE 


I would be remiss were I not to com- 
ment further upon the situation of the 
people of Rongelap, 82 of whom were ex- 
posed to radioactive fallout in 1954 as the 
result of a most regrettable mischance. 
There appears to be no question among the 
medical personnel who made an intensive 
study last March that the general physical 
health of the Rongelapese is satisfactory. 
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The team has advised me that the physical 
complaints of the Rongelap people who were 
actually exposed to radioactive fallout are 
no more numerous than those of the larger, 
unexposed population on the island. The 
medical team found no existing physical 
ilinesses attributable to exposure to radio- 
active fallout. 

With regard to the statement in the visit- 
ing mission report that the complaints of 
the Rongelap people are confirmed by the 
local health aide, I should like to point out, 
first, that the mission itself questioned the 
competence of the health aide and, second, 
that as one of the persons exposed to fall- 
out, the health aide in question cannot be 
considered a disinterested observer. As we 
have previously stated, this health aide con- 
tinues at his post at the specific request of 
the Rongelap people. We shall, nonethe- 
less, continue regular physical examinations, 
making every effort to minimize their psy- 
chological impact on the Rongelap people. 

The visiting mission and many members 
of the council have suggested that rehabili- 
tation efforts be intensified, including the 
stationing of American personnel on Ronge- 
lap to live among the people and so to help 
allay their fears, I should like to point out 
that an American agriculturist had been sta- 
tioned on Rongelap for almost 2 years to 
assist the Rongelapese in reestablishing 
agricutlural enterprises. 

In my opening statement I mentioned that 
the agricultural rehabilitation program has 
now been virtually completed and that the 
American agriculturist had turned the pro- 
gram over to his capable Rongelapese ex- 
tension agent. The step of withdrawing the 
American agriculturist was partly taken in 
a further effort to encourage the community 
to stand on its own feet. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
problems of rehabilitation are vastly compli- 
cated by the fact that many relatives of the 
people of Rongelap have moved to the island. 
There are now more than 200 people living 
in a community which in 1954 numbered 82. 
The stresses and strains resulting from this 
influx of population have added considerably 
to the psychological problems which must be 
overcome in the rehabilitation of Rongelap. 

As to various other matters touched upon 
in the general debate, I believe that they are 
sufficiently covered in statements previously 
made by me or by Mr. Bingham. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I state that, 
as in previous years, we shall make avail- 
able to Micronesians throughout the terri- 
tory the summary records of this meeting 
and the closing statements of all of the dele- 
gations. I might further add for clarifica- 
tion that these records will be distributed 
within the next few weeks, since it is our 
practice to have them reproduced in quan- 
tity by our own reports office. Thus, Mirco- 
nesian leaders, staff members, students, and 
others will have the complete record for 
study before the end of July. 

There is keen interest in the deliberations 
of this body throughout the territory, and, 
rather than wait for the official printed 
records, which do not reach us for many 
months, we have felt it well worth while to 
issue preliminary reports so that the people 
of the territory may have them as soon as 
possible after the closing of the debate on 
our territory. 

We shall also be glad to prepare and dis- 
tribute, as suggested by the visiting mission 
in paragraph 71 of its report, a document 
explaining the objectives of the trusteeship. 

May I again thank you, Mr. President and 
all of the members of the Council, for your 
interest in the administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
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Adviser Tosiwo Nakayama Reports to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit the final of a series of statements 
presented to the United Nations Trus- 
teeship Council on the administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. This statement was delivered 
by Mr. Tosiwo Nakayama, president of 
the Trukese Congress and adviser to 
High Commissioner Goding on June 13, 
1961. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY MR, NAKAYAMA, JUNE 13 


I feel honored and grateful to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and to that of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
which made it possible for me to have the 
opportunity to appear before the Trustee- 
ship Council today and relay to the mem- 
bers of the council warm greetings from the 
people of the trust territory that I have the 
privilege and honor to represent. It is hard 
for me to believe that I have traveled across 
the vast Pacific Ocean to New York to sit 
here in the Trusteeship Council. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to meet 
again with the distinguished members of 
the United Nations Visiting Mission, with 
whom I had the honor and pleasure to 
travel and to serve as their interpreter at 
several lengthy meetings held on Truk ear- 
lier this year. 

The people of Truk—my home district— 
especially wish to convey to the Trusteeship 
Council and to the members of the last 
United Nations Visiting Mission to the ter- 
ritory their sincere wish for a successful 
meeting and for everlasting success in the 
maintenance of peace and growth of oppor- 
tunity for the peoples of the world over. 

I am certain the firsthand experience 
gained from my visit with the Trusteeship 
Council will no doubt be of great value and 
assistance to me in my responsibilities as 
the president of the Truk District Congress, 
as a member of the Truk district political 
development team, and as economic and 
political development adviser to the district 
administrator. 


MUNICIPAL CHARTERING PROGRAM 


As a member of the political development 
team, Mr. President, I am charged with the 
responsibility of planning and coordinating 
our municipal chartering p under the 
guidance of the Truk district administrator. 
During the course of my career since 1958 
as a member of this team, I have had the 
pleasure of seeing seven municipalities in 
the Truk District celebrate the receipt of 
their charters. To me it was gra to 
view the effort and interest of people of 
these municipalities showed in preparing 
for their charters. And gratifying also is 
the fact that these people have since demon- 
strated satisfying ability in governing them- 
selves in a democratic manner in accordance 
with procedures and laws they initiated. I 
am sure the same result is attained by peo- 
ple of the chartered municipalities through- 
out the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 

As you are all aware, it is not easy to carry 
out political development work in communi- 
ties where there are a great number of un- 
educated people and where there are strong 
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conservative social and political traditions. 
The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands has 
within itself many such communities. There 
is also, of course, the different added prob- 
lem of communication and transportation, 
although I think even this can be solved 
more easily. 

I believe that, in order to preserve the 
good customs and traditions of the people 
of the Trust Territory, political development 
programs must be directed and carried out 
in such a manner that, when something 
either supplements or replaces an aspect of 
the existing structure, it does so only if and 
when the people concerned deem it desirable 
and necessary. In no way should it be forced 
upon the people of the Trust Territory. I 
would rather see them guided rather than 
led by the Administering Authority, for I 
feel it is their job to decide for themselves 
their own destiny in accordance with the 
goals of the trusteeship system. 
MICRONESIANS CONSCIOUS OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


The program of replacing American per- 
sonnel with qualified Micronesians as soon 
as feasible is one that needs close attention. 
American personnel should not be replaced 
by Micronesians simply for the sake of budg- 
etary savings but only when the Microne- 
sians are capable of taking over the respon- 
sibility. 

Today the people of the trust territory 
feel much closer to their Government be- 
cause they see their own brothers and sisters 
sitting in the chairs which not long ago be- 
longed to their American predecessors. And 
instead of having to communicate through 
an interpreter, which was often embarrass- 
ing, in giving an account of one's trouble to 
the American physician, the Micronesians 
are pleased to feel at home discussing their 
problems with their Micronesian doctors. I 
can recall the time when the people of Truk 
used to refer to the administration as the 
“American office,” a term which is no longer 
used. But because of the number of 
Micronesians in jobs formerly held by Amer- 
ican personnel, the administration is today 
referred to as the “big office.” This means 
to them that the office has bigger respon- 
sibilities but that it is theirs. In order to do 
a good job in the “big office,” of course, the 
Micronesian realizes that he must educate 
himself. 

The people of the trust territory, how- 
ever, have been very fortunate to have the 
opportunity for free education at home and 
abroad under trust territory government 
sponsorship. As the result of this progam 
many promising young men and women are 
emerging and have acquired for themselves 
leadership status in their communities. 
Having the respect and confidence of the con- 
servative older people in their respective 
municipalities, it can be assumed that they 
are the ones that will determine the future 
of the trust territory. Realizing, of course, 
the importance of education, more and more 
district congresses are now setting up 
scholarship funds to provide for opportu- 
nities for their young citizens to study 
abroad. 

I am pleased to report that the Micro- 
nesians are quite conscious of their respon- 
sibilities and that they are undertaking ever- 
increasing responsibility, This to me under- ` 
lines the steady growth of the people of the 
trust territory toward self-government. 

THE TRUK DISTRICT CONGRESS 


The Truk District Congress, of which I 
am a member and currently president, came 
into being in 1957, when it was incorporated 
after long preparation and as a result of a 
decision of the chief magistrates’ confer- 
ences. It was on August 23, 1957, that the 
former Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, Mr. Fred Seaton, presented to the 
Truk Congress its charter. This occasion 
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marked the birth of the first Trukese legis- 
lative organ which was to deliberate upon 
matters of significance to the welfare of the 
Trukese community. 

The emergence of the Truk District Con- 
gress also created a new era in the life of 
the Trukese people in that it carries home 
to the grassroots of their communities the 
essence of democratic government, the ideas 
of equal representation and of freedom and 
equality under the law. 

The congress charter, to which I have 
referred, requires that members of the con- 
gress be elected by secret ballot and by popu- 
lar vote. This is the procedure that Is used 
throughout the trust territory. As you all 
know, there are various sizes of population 
units, and to give equal representation in 
the congress poses a special problem. On 
what basis would representation be achieved 
so that it is fair to both municipalities with 
only 30 people and those with a population 
greater than 3,000? The congress charter 
provides that for every 500 people one repre- 
sentative must be elected from the munici- 
palitles with a large population and one 
representative from each of the municipali- 
ties whose populations are less than 500. 

In order to function properly, each district 
legislative body imposes certain types of 
taxes, either upon general imports or other- 
wise, for the purpose of its budget. If I am 
not mistaken, the average budget of a legis- 
lative body in the trust territory is approxi- 
mately $40,000 a year. The Truk District 
Congress this year has a budget of nearly 
$50,000, and $36,000 of that is for the pay- 
ment of elementary school teachers’ salaries. 
This year $3,000 has been appropriated for 
the United Nations Day program. This is 
$1,000 more than the sum appropriated last 
year. Other districts finance the United Na- 
tions Day program in one way or other, and 
the people of the trust territory celebrate 
the anniversary of United Nations Day as 
One of the most significant occasions of the 
year. 

The district congresses can be viewed as 
the training base for the trust territory 
people who may in the future form a terri- 
torywide legislative body, but I believe that 
the desire for a territorywide legislative body 
must come from the people of the trust 
territory rather than being forced upon 
them by the administering authority or the 
United Nations. I can assure you that the 
time will come when the people of the trust 
territory shall demand that they have such 
an organization. 


EDUCATION AND INSERVICE TRAINING 


Though we can say that we are better off 
in modern technology than our forefathers, 
there still are many problems confronting 
us. We must educate ourselves in order to 
bring ourselves closer to the rest of the 
rapidly changing world. But thanks to the 
administering authority and the United Na- 
tions, scholarships now are enabling com- 
petent young men and women of the trust 
territory to receive the kind of education 
that they would not otherwise have. 

Despite their limited budgets, the district 
congresses in the trust territory also are 
Setting up scholarships for qualified young 
men and women of their districts to study 
abroad, usually in specially designated fields 
Such as agriculture, sanitation, general edu- 
3 and the like. This summer, for in- 
Stance, the Truk Congress is awarding a 
$1,000 scholarship to 12 prospective students 
for special study at the College of Guam. 
These 12 young men already hold Key posi- 
tions with the trust territory government. 

Among these special summer scholars are 
the director of sanitation for the entire 
trust territory, the Truk district represent- 
ative of the public defender, the Truk dis- 
trict representative of the public prosecutor, 
and currently acting land title officer, the 
Principal of Moen Elementary School, two 
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intermediate school teachers, the Truk dis- 
trict assistant land surveyor, the assistant 
land title officer, a personnel clerk, an assist- 
ant statistical analyst, and a senior employee’ 
from the US. Weather Bureau in Truk dis- 
trict. 

Agreement was reached between the con- 
gress and the administration that, since this 
program is, in a way, an inservice training 
program of the scholars, the trust territory 
government will continue to pay the salaries 
of those in its employment during the 3 
months they will be in school at Guam. 
Under the same arrangement Palau district 
is sending 12 senior teachers and key per- 
sonnel from their education department, 
while Ponape district is sending 2. 

Detailed plans for this program, including 
rules of conduct and housekeeping, are 
strictly their own. From their number they 
are to elect one overleader and an executive 
board which will deliberate upon matters of 
general interest to them all. 

In my opinion this sort of program is ex- 
tremely valuable from all points of view. It 
is a program that will bring together the 
potential leaders of the territory. And by 
virtue of their being together over a period 
of 3 months, they will certainly learn from 
each other to understand better how to meet 
the needs of all the people of the trust ter- 
ritory. Because of the various values de- 
rived from a program such as this, our Con- 
gress did not hesitate a bit in awarding the 
sum of $1,000, which in our budget is a 
sizable amount. 

These are but a few of the significant steps 
that the people of the trust territory are 
taking in striving forward for self-sufficiency. 
We believe that it is through educating our- 
selves in the modern ways that we will be 
able to determine for ourselves our future 
status and attain our destiny. 

The trust territory grant-in-aid program 
is a commendable one, for without it the 
building of good elementary schools and 
community buildings by the people of the 
trust territory alone would have been im- 
possible. I need not describe this program, 
for I believe you are already familiar with it 
from the reports of the administering au- 
thority. But I do wish to emphasize that we 
benefit greatly from this and that 
we have great need for this form of assist- 
ance for many more years to come. i 

PROGRESS IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


There are a number of encouraging changes 
that have taken place in our social life. Peo- 
ple who once were reluctant to accept mod- 
ern medicine and sanitation now realize that 
they were unwise. 

The administering authority has done a 
great job in training Micronesian medical 
officers and other personnel in other fields of 
work within the trust territory governmen- 
tal setup. There is not a single hospital in 
the trust territory, except that of Saipan 
District, that is not staffed and operated by 
Micronesian directors. The Micronesian 
medical officers have proven capable, and 
they have an advantage over a foreign doc- 
tor in that they have a greater understand- 
ing of their Micronesian patients and their 
troubles. In the education field we see a 
gradual taking over by Micronesians of the 
jobs formerly held by Americans. 

The grouping together in various schools 
of Micronesians, who to me are more differ- 
ent than alike in their ways and cultural be- 
liefs, unites them and enables them to see 
their similarities and differences and develop 
in themselyes a feeling of friendship and 
mutual ties. It is here that the future of 
the trust territory is being built by the 
hands of our men and women who will some 


are the places where Micronesians get to 
know each other well. 
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There are in the trust territory various 
special types of organizations. In my dis- 
trict, for example, there is a women’s organ- 
ization whose membership includes Trukese 
and American workingwomen. This organi- 
zation's officers at the present time are all 
Micronesian women. This group meets 
every month to exchange ideas and learn 
from one another about their different ways 
of life. Although there are many obstacles 
that stand in the path of our social develop- 
ment, nevertheless encouraging progress 18 
seen throughout the territory. 

In closing, I wish to say that your con- 
tinued assistance and guidance have been 
well directed and well received and that the 
people of the trust territory continue to 
benefit from them. To the administering 
authority we are most indebted for the con- 
structive programs it has carried out during 
all the years of its responsibility. 

Again I wish to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this body and to 
express the appreciation of the people of the 
territory for the interest this body has in 
our welfare. 


Soviet Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Moscow 
talks peace and tests arms—the same old 
cynicism. When will we learn that com- 
munism is determined to win victory, 
not to work out a national settlement. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer in the 
Appendix of the Recor, as follows: 


SOVIET NUCLEAR TESTS LEAVE Us FREE TO STEP 
UP CRASH PROGRAM 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

The Soviet Union's resumption of nuclear 
tests has been a terrible shock to many in all 
countries and probably to some extent helped 
the popularity of the United States among 
the nonalined peoples. 

It has also let a breath of the harsh 
reality into the tenderly nourished summer- 
hotise of make-believe and delusions about 
the world situation in general and the in- 
tentions of the U.S.S.R. in particular. 

For this reason I welcome the resumption. 
That act of defiance of the world opinion 
upon which some have been depending for 
world peace has called the attention of all 
sincere people back to the main fact of inter- 
national existence: the Kremlin means to 
bury us and counts upon brute force to 
blackmail the non-Communist world into 
surrender. The new Soviet military effort 
is necessary to support successful Soviet 

without major war—at Berlin and 
everywhere else. 

Moscow's strategy now seems clear. First, 
by alerting scared neutrals and nuclear paci- 
fists everywhere, it induced the Eisenhower 
administration to declare a unilateral mora- 
torlum—as recommended by Candidate 
Stevenson in 1956. 

Then for almost 3 years it strung gullible 
Americans and English along at 339 futile 
meetings. 

REDS BUILD UP DEFENSES 


Meanwhile, in Russia, Soviet scientists and 
technicians moved heaven and earth to 
create a firmer basis for the next blackmail 
moves against the West. That basis was 
making Russian cities relatively invulnera- 
ble to American attack. The means chosen 
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were evacuation, plans for which have been 
going forward steadily, and the development 
of ground-to-air missiles. Such missiles may 
someday become antimissile missiles. But 
meanwhile they can be a pretty sure defense 
against that airplane counterblitz of So- 
viet citles upon which American deterrent 
plans have depended. For, once Soviet gun- 
ners can shoot down most of our counter- 
force, our ability to resist nuclear blackmail 
will shrink alarmingly. 

Some American experts believe that the 
Soviets have now successfully tested four 
such ground-to-air missiles, 

The conclusion is obvious: at the coming 
Communist congress in Moscow, Khru- 
shchev may announce that he can now ward 
off any American attacks—and demand the 
immediate neutralization of West Berlin. 
He expects that this will panic our allies and 
that President Kennedy, under pressure 
from them and from domestic appeasers and 
nuclear pacifists, will have no course open 
but retreat. 

FIRM STAND CAN AVOID WAR 

If this diagnosis is correct, Mr. Kennedy 
has less than 2 months in which to pre- 
pare the Western world, physically and psy- 
chologically, to resist any such blackmail. 
In short, to avoid war he must seriously face 
the possibility of nuclear war. I believe that 
by a firm stand he cannot only save Berlin 
but avoid nuclear war both now and 1, 2, 
or 5 years from now. 

Meanwhile—and I say fortunately—the 
United States is now free to step up a crash 
program of creating our own antimissile mis- 
siles, of building shelters and of shifting 
from dirty to clean bombs which we can use 
with a clearer conscience. If J.F.K. does 
these things, the Soviet Union's resumption 
of nuclear testing may be a blessing in dis- 


Now a postcsript: a newsman close to the 
President reports that he still wonders “why 
he cannot get down to rational discussion” 
of an “honorable accommodation” on Ber- 
lin with the Soviet leader. How strange. 
For that wonder assumes that Mr. K. wants 
an “accommodation” on Berlin. Mr. Ken- 
nedy seems to believe that what Stalin would 
not do for F.D.R. (whose aid saved Russia 
during World War II) or for Truman, or 
what Khrushchev would not do for war hero 
Elsenhower—namely, make real peace—the 
Soviet leader should be ready to do for a 
former junior American Senator who man- 
aged to become President of the United 
States by a handful of votes. 

How amazing. When will our young and 
courageous leader realize that the U.S.S.R. 
wants not peace but victory—total and 
worldwide—and will get it unless an awak- 
N and embattled West decides to stop 
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Mr. Kennedy's Mule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
make it short and sweet. The following 
editorial from the September 8, 1961, 
issue of Life points up what I have al- 
ways emphasized to my constituents— 
“you don't get something for nothing”: 

“TANSTAFL,” IT'S THE TRUTH 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his reflections on 

the Berlin crisis, expressed alarm at Ken- 
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nedy’s big stepups in civilian spending along 
with the necessary bolstering of defense to 
meet new Soviet threats. In this area, Life 
has long contended that the billions we 
spend on needless farm surpluses is the ulti- 
mate absurdity, and as a case in point sub- 
mits this week the story of Corsicana, Tex., 
and Groceries Day. 

Groceries Day, which comes to Corsicana 
one Tuesday each month, began when Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in the first command he 
issued, ordered an increase in the free food 
being distributed to the U.S. needy. Since 
free food was a means of getting rid of the 
surpluses piled up by giving subsidies to 
farmers, nobody objected. Besides, the 
plague of chronic unemployment made it 
seem highly desirable. 

But the Government not only increased 
the amount of food, it also ordered a tastier 
variety. To the surplus staples of flour, corn 
meal, rice, lard, and butter, the Agriculture 
Department added fancier items like meat, 
beans, eggs, oatmeal, bought on the open 
market, and the monthly handouts soon in- 
cluded such delicacies as canned pork and 
gravy (called Mr. Kennedy's Mule in Corsi- 
cana). 

This increased the program's cost. For the 
1401 U.S. counties now receiving free gro- 
ceries, the $110.2 million cost in 1961's first 
half is nearly quadruple Eisenhower's $29.2 
million in the same period last year. It 
also vastly increased the popularity of free 
groceries. Since January the number of 
people getting them has risen from 4.1 to 
6.2 million, even as unemployment was 
sharply dropping. Because each State deter- 
mines its own standards of eligibility, and 
these vary even from county to county, recip- 
ients have included a New York City man 
who carried his bags away in a taxicab, and 
some folks in Jefferson County, Tex., who 
took them away in an air-conditioned Cadil- 
lac. In Navarro County, where Corsicana is 
located, almost 1 out of every 10 people— 
3,367—began surging in for Groceries Day. 

The Wall Street Journal reports some in- 
teresting results. For example, Grocer Henry 
Slate's food sales dropped off some 10 percent 
but his business has increased sharply in 
cigarettes, soft drinks, cake mixes, and candy. 

But more interesting, and ironic, is the 
complaint of farmers that free groceries keep 
some able-bodied men from working on 
farms to produce more surplus crops to be 
handed out as free tes. Said Farmer 
D. H. “Blackie” Allen, “I had 24 hands in the 
fields the day before the last handout. On 
Groceries Day the number dropped to three 
and for the next 3 days the most I could 
get at any one time was nine.” L. G. Avery, 
a farm laborer, quite content with “Mr. 
Kennedy’s Mule,“ was rocking away the day 
on the porch of his house. “This is one year,” 
said Mr. Avery, “people ain't going to get the 
grass hoed out of their cotton, because we 
ain't going to do it.” 

If free food thus contributes to unemploy- 
ment, there are nevertheless some offsetting 
benefits. Employment increased in New 
York City, where Welfare Commissioner 
Dumpson added 39 civil service employees to 
his department (at a cost of $136,500 a year) 
to handle the stocks of food. Obviously, 
this job could not be done by people on re- 
lief, since they could scarcely carry their 
own’ groceries home while handing them 
out to others. 

All of which, fellow taxpayers, who carry 
the load for farm surplus as for Groceries 
Day, bears out the sapience of that wise man 
of old who, when asked to compress all his 
wisdom into a single word, cried: “Tanstafi," 
and when asked to explain it, sald the mystic 
word stood for this: 

“There ain't no such thing as free lunch.” 
There ain't. 
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Goldwater Proves He Can Slug in Same 
League as Maris and Mantle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial by Mr. Morrie Rys- 
kind which appeared recently in the Los 
Angeles Times. 

I believe that it gives a good analysis 
of how the average American is think- 
ing on national problems. 

GOLDWATER Proves He Can SLUG IN SAME 
LEAGUE AS MARIS AND MANTLE 
(By Morrie Ryskind) 

The boy has definitely grown older. Here 
Roger Maris and Mickey Mantle, hot on the 
heels of the immortal Babe Ruth's home run 
record, were scheduled to appear against the 
Angels at Los Angeles“ Wrigley Field. In the 
old days, wild horses and a regiment of East 
Berlin guards couldn't have kept me away. 
Nor even a date with Gina Lollobrigida. 

And there I was, riding instead 40 miles 
to the outskirts of town because I'd read in 
the papers that Barry GOLDWATER was going 
to speak at the little college stadium under 
the auspices of some Young Republicans. 
How silly can you get? 

But, if this was midsummer madness, our 
party of four wasn't alone, as we discovered 
while trying to park. Some 7,000 of the 
younger set had had the same idea. Oh, 
there were quite a few of us who had reached 
the years of Jack Benny—39—for Barry ap- 
peals to older Republicans, too, But this 
audience was overwhelmingly in the 21-35 
age group. I have heard the Senator both in 
New York and California, and these are 
definitely his people. And, frankly, as one 
who is used to attending GOP meetings com- 
posed almost entirely of sturdy but elderly 
citizens, I find this face-lifting process highly 
attractive. 

I had dallied with the notion of pulling 
rank and exercising the privilege of the 
fourth estate by sitting in the press section, 
so that I'd get a chance to say hello to the 
Senator. But at the hotdog stand we got 
into conversation with some of these young 
conservatives, as folks do on these occasions 
without the formality of introductions, and 
decided we'd rub elbows with them to see 
what makes ‘em tick. 

Well, we certainly rubbed elbows with them 
because the El Camino stands, designed to 
accommodate 5,500 or so, had at least an- 
other 1,000 packed into the seats that night 
in a spirit of real togetherness. When we 
couldn't inch together any more, they let the 
rest sit on the grass. 

I recalled hearing Mr. Truman at Gilmore 
Stadium, far easier to reach, during his 1948 
campaign—and he carried the prestige of the 
Presidential toga with him—and this crowd 
was easily twice as large. My guess ts that 
the man from Arizona can right now—and 
certainly in this age group—outdraw any 
native son in the latter's home State. And 
I don't mean only on the trigger. 

These y are Republicans all right, 
but they. are Goldwater Republicans—which 
means they're Jeffersonian Democrats, too. 
They are not Republicans because their 
fathers were, not because it’s a lifelong habit. 
They have weighed the New Deal baubles 
and the New Frontier trinkets—and have 
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found them wanting. They have read— 
almost without exception—the Senator's 
“Conscience of the Conservative,” and this 
is the banner they have enlisted under. It 
seems to them, rightly or wrongly, to epito- 
mize what the Founding Fathers meant 
America to be, and they are determined to 
keep it in the path. 

There is no doubt their hearts belong to 
Barry. They gave him an ovation when he 
entered, and another when he announced 
his daughter had just that day made him 
a grandfather again; they punctuated his 
speech with salvos of applause, and had 
enough left over for another ovation at its 
conclusion. 

Not that he said anything startlingly new 
or revolutionary, for the only revolution 
he really cares about is the one we had in 
1776. But he restated the eternal verities 
he finds in the horse-and-buggy principles 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution with vigor and clarity and wit. 
And that's what they had come to hear. 

For this is no mere bobby-sox affair, re- 
plete with the shrill whistles given Frank 
Sinatra and Elvis Presley. If Barry has 
their hearts, it is because he has appealed 
to their minds, too, These are young people 
dedicated to a cause—the restoration of 
individual freedom from the shackles of. the 
welfare state—and they see in Barry the 
Moses who will lead them out of slavery 
into the promised land. 

And if I were a bigwig in GOP politics, 
I think I'd have sense enough to see to it, 
in coming candidates and platforms, that 
this not inconsiderate group got con- 
siderable attention, beginning with the 1962 
by-election. If I Judge them correctly, they 
will not be content with a Republican 
Tweedledee running against a Democratic 
Tweedledum. If that’s all they get, as sure 
as shooting—with or without Barry—there’ll 
be a third party where all these nice young 
voters and their nice young votes will 
wind up. 

Don't say I didn’t warn you. 


Connecticut Bank’s Timely Gambit in 
\ Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my purpose in this extension of re- 
marks to call the attention of the House, 
and of the people of this country, to the 
recognition which has been given in the 
banking field, to a patriotic enterprise of 
an institution which is widely known and 
respected in my district, the Middletown 
Savings Bank. 

Other financial institutions have been 
quick to hop onto a good idea, but, so 
far as I know, the Middletown Savings 
Bank was the first to offer its assistance 
in the program which is currently the 
concern of households all over thé coun- 
try, particularly in the present world 
crisis when no one can tell whether or 
not we shall or shall not have a nuclear 
war, 

The Middletown Savings Bank offered 
to homeowners who wished to build fall- 
out shelters on their property, loans at 
an interest rate far below the prevailing 
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work for homebuilding or home im- 
provements. 

The offer not only attracted wide at- 
tention in the community, but also at- 
tracted the attention of the American 
Banker, the only daily banking newspa- 
per, which, in a recent issue, devoted its 
leading editorial to the enterprise of the 
Middletown Bank. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial at this point: 
Turee-Percent Loans To BUILD FALLOUT 

SHELTERS—CONNECTICUT BANK'S PROGRAM 

BRINGS FAVORABLE RESPONSE 


An interesting and timely gambit in civic 
service and bank public relations has been 
initiated by the Middletown (Conn.) Savings 
Bank, in its offer to finance the building of 
home fallout shelters at the lowest possible 
interest cost. A preferential rate of 3 per- 
cent will be given to citizens whose mort- 
gages are held by the bank and who will 
build shelters for their families according to 
approved plans. Middletown Savings is first 
in the State to offer this special service. 

Howard W. Smith, president of Middle- 
town Savings for the past 15 years, and 
previously director of the then Department 
of Real Estate Finance of the American 
Bankers Association, has been impressed by 
the menacing turn in the cold war on the 
one hand, and by reports of widespread 
building of atomic radiation shelters in Rus- 
sia, along with that country’s training of 
both children and adults in survival 
requirements. 

Middletown, he feels, would not be a prime 
bomb target. Located midway between New 
York and Boston, and some 15 miles south 
of Hartford, its problem is more likely to be 
fallout of radioactive dust rather than blast. 


MINIMUM COST 


Survival outside of an immediate atomic 
blast area, the bank points out, depends on 
avoidance for a period of days of radioactive 
dust which may blow into an area from a 
bombed area. A shelter equipped with air 
filter, water, food, radioactivity dosimeter, 
Sanitary facilities (including a broom), bat- 
tery radio, and eating and sleeping accom- 
modations, can be built for sums ranging as 
law as $300. The broom, Civil Defense of- 
ficials point out, is n to sweep out 
any fallout dust that may seep in around 
the shelter door. 

For $250-$300, depending on how much 
work the householder does himself, a mini- 
mum approved shelter can be built, Mr. 
Smith tells local residents, to accommodate 
a family of five, utilizing basement space up 
to 10 by 9 feet. The two concrete base- 
ment walls serve as two sides for the little 
room, The two other walls are to be bullt 
of concrete, and a roof of concrete is to be 
poured just under the basement ceiling. 
Finally, a door as tight fitting and heavy 
as possible must be provided. Then, says 
Mr. Smith, the family should spend some 
days learning how to live together in such 
tight quarters. 

The venture into fallout shelter promo- 
tlon, he reports, “has been one of the most 
satisfying things I ever did. We must and 
should take seriously the problem of survival 
and our announcement has brought all 
kinds of favorable opinion, indicating that 
householders generally are grateful that we 
have taken leadership in this respect.” He 
reports applications began coming in im- 
mediately after the first publicity, and this 
week the bank processed its first shelter 
loan, $238, for building materials for a do- 
it-yourself structure with four walls of solid 
concrete. The borrower is a telephone com- 
pany man with a family of five. His pay- 
ments will be $11 monthly for 2 years. 

The bank, meanwhile, is making available 
at its offices copies of “The Family Fallout 
Shelter,” a booklet supplied by the Civil 
Defense Administration, outlining the shel- 
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ter-building problem, In addition, the bank 
has erected a full-size model of a home-type 
shelter in its lobby and initiated plans for 
creating its own shelter in the bank's base- 
ment. 

GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Announcing the special 3-percent fallout 
shelter loan rate, Mr. Smith told the press 
that this is only half the rate now being 
charged on home improvement loans. Over 
a 3- to 5-year repayment program, on 
monthly installments, the 3-percent rate 
means a reduction of about 10 percent in 
monthly payments, he said. 

Much local publicity and favorable edi- 
torial comment has attended the bank's an- 
nouncement. A new service, such as this, 
tied into the news of the day, and consider- 
ing growing emphasis in Washington on 
civil defense activity, makes the best sort of 

for good publicity since it casts an in- 
stitution in the best of light as a civic- 
minded corporate citizen. 


But Mr. Smith disclaims publicity as the 
motive of the directors of the bank and him- 
self in making fallout shelter promotion a 
prime program for the bank and the Mid- 
dletown community. The real necessity of 
preparing as best we can for the worst, so 
that chances of survival will be the best pos- 
sible, prompted their decision. This is as 
it should be. 

Good public relations has been defined as 
“doing good and getting credit for it.” Es- 
sentially the Middletown Savings Bank’s idea 
has been to provide leadership in what has 
been called officially a vitally good movement. 
Like bread cast upon waters, benefits are 
bound to come back to the bank in ways 
both measurable and unmeasurable. 


Status of the Regular Appropriation Bills 
and Legislative Back-Door Appropria- 
tion Provisions, 87th Congress, Ist 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the House and the coun- 
try, I include up-to-date tabulations on 
the status of the regular appropriation 
bills and identified legislative bills 
carrying back-door provisions of one 
kind or another. 

With presentation of the two confer- 
ence reports today and the public works 
bill scheduled in the House tomorrow, 
we are near the conclusion of the regu- 
lar appropriations schedule of the ses- 
sion. The usual last supplemental bill 
of the session will be reported tomorrow 
and disposed of this week. As disclosed 
by the tabulation, the District and for- 
eign assistance bills are in the Senate. 
The State, Justice, judiciary bill is in 
conference and will be forthcoming. 

The appropriations business has been 
delayed inordinately this session by the 
unexplained lateness of the growing 
practice of processing authorization bills 
annually. The Committee on Appro- 
priations has been marking time for 
several weeks on certain bills waiting for 
the authorizations to clear. 

The tables follow: 
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Table of appropriation bills, 87th Cong., Ist sess., as of Sepl. 11, 1961 
{Does not include any back-door appropriation bills] 


Senate action compared with— Increase or 
Budget Amount as “compared. udget Amount as Final confer- | decrease com- 
Title estimates to igen ont 3 ence action | pared to builget 
House ouse Senate te Budget House action estimates to 
estimates date 
1901 SUPTLEMENTALS 
3d supplement. 81. e $503, 50,119 | —$433, 976,050 83. 278, 213, 127 $4, 637,419,970 S837, 793,157 88, 833,913, 881 1, 004, — Berge 581, 187, 490 
Inter-American program.. 600, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 |. 600 000.000 GAM), 000, 000 f... nnen F 
4th supple mental. BR, 024, 000 47,214,000 — 40, 810,000 B8, 024, 000 47, 214, 000 | 40,810, %. 224080 “40, 810, 000 


Total, 1961 supple- 
mentals 


1,923, 506, 709 ‘ann, 720,218 | —472, 786,650 | 5,963, 237,127 | 5,234, 033,970 | —678. 603, 157 | +3, 833,913, 851 | 2, 341, 269, 637 
E ——— — 


—3, 621, 967. 490 


5, 281,885,000 | 89,936,000 | 5, 371,801,000 5, 327,431,000 | —44, 170, 000 
782, 387.000 | 788. 310 % —3 „ 08, 000 | 782,387,000 | 813,309, R50 | +31, 012, R50 
55 4, 327, 467,000 | +45, 308,919 | 5, 004,281,081 | 5,161, 380,000 | +157, 098,919 
105,647,577 | 104,353, 335 —1, 204,242 | 136,082,802 | 135,432, 065 — 65N, 737 
TPH, 801, 202 | 751,300,050 | —44, 501, 182 | 795,801,202 | 762, USM, 550 | —33, 852,652 E O a EOAR TA Wer ee 

244. 14d. 778, % | 6,089, 244. 000 5,967,457, 500 | —121, 786, 500 +18, 991, 500 | 5,987, 494, 500 —121, 749, 500 
(812, 000, 000)! (829,900,000)! (4.17, 900, 000)! (612,000, 000)! (725, 500, DON) (+113, 500, NON)! (+95, 600, 000)} (725, 500, 000)| (+113, 500, 000) 
8, 625, 501, 000 | 8, 404,008,000 | —221, 463, 000 9, 174, 661,000 | 9, 088, 700, 500 | —75, 791,500 | 4004, 671, 500 —208, 276, 000 
Fd. 278,000 | 625,958,000 |  —39, 320, 000 


606, 278,000 | — 650, 438,200 | —15, 839, 800 


641. 135, 800 —25, 142, 200 


Dire 12.04, 345, % 42.771. 106,000 — 281. 240. 000 — 0D 40, M48, 2u2, 000 | +451, 347, 000 $265, 611, 060 
District of Columbin.__ (22, 448, 188 (208, 122, son NY tar) SCR Rama pial Sale saad . ̃ v. ̃]⅛—cW .. [ORC | Se K. 
Loan authorization A. , (29,000, 000! (+4, 400, 000) | . TTT 
Federal payment 39, 753, 000 32. 753, — 7. 000,000 Fo EE EE eee ET 
Military construction 1.047, 568, 000 KSS, 350, OF — 164,209,000 568, 
Foreign assistance 4,903, . pind 3, 835, 245, — — 1. 158, 740, 000 


Totul, 1062 appropriations. |79, 474, 652. 80 73. 600, 278. 385 35 |—2, 082, 33.475 75, 40. 039, 085 . .. 085, 415 ESATE +5, 992, 705, 030 74. 314, 670, 765 [ 354. 477, 118 


FFC eo a ——— —— 
Total, oll appropriations... 81, 308, 150, 2 75. 110, 908, 504 | 2,553, 123,125 655, 940, 402 | — 3. n. 444, h 


1, 428, 276,212 ‘at, O00, O10, 385 | —358, 650. 827 +9, 826, 618, 881 
Total, loan uuthorizations.| | (638, 600, e (658, 900, 000)| (+22, 300, 000) (a2, 000, 000) | (725, 500, 1100 (4113, 500,000)) (4-88, 600, 000) (723, 800, 00%, (+113, 50), 000) 


* iM reductions include 2 items submitted directly to Senate (S. Doe, 19): (1) 2 Includes borrowing authority as follows: Budget estimate, Sten 000; Louse 
$2,069, to restore funds of Commodity Credit Corporation. Entire estimate reported and passed, $10,000,000; Senate r ported and passed, $10, 
disallowed in conference; $1,951,015,000 resubmitted for 1962 in budget estimates for 7 Tending final disposition in House, with $3,812,000 not set (an oe not Included 
1 (H, Doe. Ape (2) $400, 000,000 for “Payment to the Federal 8 in this figure). 


ag promt aon reduction made by Senate. Resubmiitted to Note.—Indefinite appropriations are included in this table. 


New authority to obligate the Government carried in identified legislative bills—Ist sess., 87th Cong. (public debt borrowing, contract 
authorily, use of receipts, and authority lo use existing authority) 


{Please note that for some bilis no amounts are shown; thus the grand totals understate the situation] 


Executive requests Enacted compared with executive 
requests— 
Bim and subject Sonate House Enacted a F 
Basis com- i} 
Full basis parable to Full basis pat eg 5 
enacted 
1. Veteran's direct loans, multiyear (H.R. 5723; 

Public cca T-A) (public debt)... ® 09 $1, 050,000, 000 | $1,050, 000,000 | $1, 050, 000, 000 | +$1, 050, 000, 000 | -+-$1, 050, 000, 000 


2. Area redeve t, multiyour (8, 1; Public Law 
87-27) (publ CL) Ce Pe eee 

3. Agricultural commodities, sules for forvign cnr- 
roncies, for calendar year 101 (S. 1027; Public 

Law 87-28) (contract 9 involving sub- 

4. Bpeclal UIE program for fiscal year 1002 (a. 14s; 
program scal your 1962 (8. 146; 

Tane Law 87-67) (contract authority involv- 
eT cal reimbursement of CCC) _. : 

6. Brett in program for 1961 (I K. 4510; 
Public Law 87 87-5) (contract authority involving 
subsequent reimbursement of CCC 


6. Housing Act of 1961, multiyear (S. 1922; Public 
no 87-70) (Public debt und contract’ author- 


21 FNMA, special assistance (public debt). 
h College housing loans cpie debt) 


1 
J Public facility louns (pulio det % 000. 000 * 
c c facility s (pulio debt). 009, 000 000, 000 
x a) Mass Lninsportation Joany (pti b- . oN 


JY a I ES OS A BRR NER Ft eT, 100, 000, οjẽ l 
(d) Urban renewal grants (contract authority). * 2, 500, 000, 000. | * 2, 500, 000, 000 | * 2, 000, 000, 000 


{e) Public housing (contract authority): 
0) Annua be 000 e 3, 146, 000, 0% |193, 146, 000,000 3, 146, 000, 000 8, 146, 000, 000 
u (10, 000, O00 1 (10, 000, O00) ) -=-= 1: 5, 000, 000 


8 Demonstration grants 
12 (100, 000, 000) 1 (100, 000, 000) 


2 ($300, 000, 000) | $ ($300,000, 000)! 3 300,000,000 | 2 (300, 000, 000)| 2.300, 000, 000 -+300, 000, 000 +300, 000,000 


2. 000. 000,000 | 2,000,000, 000 | 2,000,009, 0001 2. 000,000,000 2, 000, 000, 000 2}. 22-2 ence ee 


#105, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 means. Re eRe 


750, 000, 000 750,000, 000 | 71, 


0 3 — pace land grants geer, author- 


u (10,000,000)| = (50,000, 000)} ...-.---------- 
a 207, 000,000 | 34 207,000, 000 | i 407, 000, 000 
R, 003, 000, 000 653, 000, 000 t 8, 103, 000, 000 


8, 803, 000, 000 
G 357, 000, 000) gor: 000, 000) | (2, 457, 000, 000) | (3, 657, 000, 000) 
5, C46, 000, 000) $, 046, 000, 000) (5, 646, 000, 000) | (5, 146, 000, 000) 


ahile polis 0 oes sn thot * 1 ( 000, i 000 * (16,000, 000) 1 (16,000, 000) - 
ee a ) wee ooo 115 (16, 000, 000) * (16, 000, 000) 8, 000, (26, 000, 000) 
H.R. 8102) Cousens authority).......-.-.------ 375, 000, 000 


375, 000, 000 376,000, 000 |} 38-4372, 000, 900) . . 


Seo footnotes at end of table. 
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New authority to obligate the Government carried in identified legislative bills—1st sess., 87th Cong. (public debt borrowing, contract 
authority, use of receipts, and authority to use existing authority 


)\—Continued 


[Please note thst for some bills no amounts are shown; thus the grand totals understate the situation] 


Enacted compared with executive 
requests 
Bill and subject PEIE 
basis 
9. Mutual security loans, 5 years (II. R. 8400; 8. 1983; 
Public Law — . debt borrowing, use 
of certain repa: d contract authority); 
(A Public deb bt È cherie for development 
— . — $7, 300, 000, 000 | $7, 300, 000, 000 7, 200,000,000) —$7, 300, 000, 000 
(b) tise of receipts from oid loans for develop- 
ent loans ...--------2-5--- 10 1, 487, 000, 000 % 1, 487, 00,.——E7A—— |e. s-- 22. —1, 487, 000, 000 
(e) DEPAN on Defense stocks and services 
for military assistance purposes (De- 
fense can incur obligations In anticipa- 
tion of reimbursement) 65 3 400, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
(d) Use for foreign currencies (House, sec. 611; 
Senate, sec. 612)_.-.-----. —7—vẽ—; Ʒꝗ. 0 =e () ( 
Total, mutual security. 9, 187, 000, 000 | 9, 187, 000, 000 —8, 887, 000, 000 
10, sumon Aetat Act of 1961 (H.R. 6713; abis Law 87- 009, 
of general fund revenucs to 
erase 8 ; contract authority): 
(a) Diversion of 14 of 10 porcent tax on trucks, 
buses, and trailers u +1, 660, 000, 000 


11. A ricultural Act of 1901 (II. R. 6400; H.R. 8230; 
L. 1983 983; Public Law 87-128): 

00 1962 wheat program (use of CCC funds 

5 subsequent reimbursement of 


C) 
(b) 1962 feed 
ity an 


“program (cont ract author- 

use of CCC funds involving 
subsequent reimbnreement of CCC) 

(e) 8 commodities, sales for foreign 
currencies (contract authority involving 
subsequent reimbursement of COC). 

0 3 relief (contract authority involv- 
ing subsequent reimbursement of CCC). 


Total, Agricultural Ac 


Grand total (as to amounts Usted) . 28, 67 


22 7, 500, 000, 000 |? 4, 200, 000, 000 
2 1, 500, 000, 000 


* 900. 000, 000 


5, 400, 000, 000 
19, 561, 000, 000 |- 


1 Department endorsed need for some 9 but no specific request was 1 Regular authorization for bil lar 
submitted by the administration. Bill extends over 6 years. Usual form of appropriation aut on—$1,200,000,000 se fiscal 1962 rely 
3 Recom ded authorization of appropriation to 3 revolving funds u Authorizes this ney to i ee over 5 


mmen: 
Plus use of receipts deriv operations, House con 
For 3 revolving funds plus use of receipts derived 5 operations. 
For calendar year 1001 only (to a total of $3,500,000,000 
Originally submitted as part of the general farm 1 to ye financed in this manner 
for fiscal 100 and thereafter through the more usual annual advance appropriation, 
* Amounts not y determinable 


make agreement’ eppropeistion 
authorizations, “subject 8 to the annual appropriation of —— funds." 
» Officially estimated at ge thea for 1962 and $300,000,000 for each succeeding 


year, 
™ Precise amounts not identified. 
u While 9 this is not New authority to obligate the Government,” 


? Basis for this figure is set out on pp. 51-86, H. Rept. 447. It has the same effect insofar as general budget totals and rusults are concerned 
+ For 4-year period; full executive request and Senate bill were for 5-year period. that it is, in final effect, the same as an expenditure from the fund, Amounts 
* Pe 4-year period. shown taken from p. 13, 8. Rept. 367. “New authority to o — — Government“ 
J ag resents estimated maximum cost of annual contributions for 100,000 units carried in the law, and requested, is $11,560,000,000 for the Interstate over 
ot pu isan maai reagan tna iarria ay pig rey See pp. 55-56, H. Rept. 447. the through 1972; but it is against the highway “trust” fund, not 
ü Regular authorization for sp xecutive request and Senate bill. fund, Not shown here are the executive proposals (1) to l new ob 
nee Spaad vision. hago pris napa stuge to contract authority. authority for the A-B-O program; (2) to shift financing pag and public lan 
tion for appropriations. Senate bill made no provision, Bill highways from rng general fund to the “trust” fund; ea ) to redivert 8 gas 
3 at conference stage to contract authority. tax revenues from the “trust” fund to the general fund. are not shown because 
u Part of, and included in, item 6(d), urban renewal grant authority. action was later time. 


postponed to a 
* Enacted and Senate bills for 3 calendar years 1062-44. Full executive request. 
er House was for 3 years 1962-64 with no limit, but in order to avoid 
gross of totals and com „ $4,500,000,000 is arbitrarily inserted. 
* Full executive request was 


calendar years 1962-66. Senate, House, and 
enacted aro for 3 calmer years 188 54% Sa 


M Executive request and Senate bill proposed a 5-year extension of av PRADNYA ot 
the peig balance of previous authority boyd due to expire on June 30, 
1961. (Amount variously estimate at. 207,000,000 to $235,000,000; actually turned 
—— to eer 612.000.) — bill and final version extend such balance and add 
rey $200,000,000 additional—limited, however, toa 4-year period. See pp. 57-58, H. Rept. 


u Excludes $1,200,000,000 carried in Senate bill for veterans direct loans Inasmuch 


as the program Is also accounted for in the first bill listed in tabulation. 


There Is More Business, Commercial, 
Industrial, and Development Activity 
Per Capita in Houlton Than Any 
Other Town in Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, a will 
to work, a will to win—that is the story 
of Houlton, Maine, a community which 
through self-determination and re- 
Sourcefulness has created an economic 
climate in which businesses and com- 
mercial enterprises thrive and grow. 


It is interesting to note that while the 
Federal Government is exerting every 
effort to provide economic stimulation 
in various areas of our country, the 
Houlton community has gone ahead and 
shown us just how it can be done on a 
basis of community initiative. 

Here, then, is indeed a remarkable 
economic achievement, something that 
stands as a credit to this community and 
a challenge to other municipalities. I 
proudly insert into the Recorp an article 
from the August 31 issue of the Houlton 
Pioneer Times, for I sincerely believe 
that the details of this community‘s at- 
tainments are worthy of the scrutiny of 
My colleagues: 

(By Aubrey A. McLaughlin, industrial di- 
Cans Houlton Regional Development 
In analyzing at this time the economic ac- 

tivity in Houlton, a statement made a short 


time ago by a prominent State official upon 
the conclusion of a 3-day tour of Houlton 
and northern Maine is still applicable: 

“I would estimate that there is more busi- 
ness, commercial, industrial, and develop- 
ment activity per capita going on at this 
time in the town of Houlton than in any 
other community of comparable size in the 
State of Maine.” 

At a time when unemployment rolls 
throughout the Nation have generally been 
increasing, those at Houlton have been de- 
creasing; at a time when the employment 
level in general has been remaining con- 
stant or decreasing, in Houlton the employ- 
ment has been and is now at an alltime 
high; at a time when the amount of new 
construction throughout the Nation has 
generally been down, new construction in 
Houlton has been at an alltime peak. 

All business barometers normally used to- 
day indicate that Houlton over the past 3 
or 4 years has established a mark which has 
caused even some of our bigger brothers to 
stop and take another look. 
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In analyzing this economic activity, it is 
most misleading to summarize only that of 
the past year. Many things that have be- 
come a reality during the past year actually 
had their origin years before. As example: 
the establishment in Houlton during 1961 of 
one of the county’s most modern, newest 
and largest potato starch plants 
at a total cost of approximately $2 million 
was over 3 years in the research, planning, 
and building stage—a period during which 
every citizen in Houlton not only was af- 
fected but also was involved one way or 
another. 

AN INTEGRAL PART 

The citizens of Houlton now look upon 
this plant and the tenant company with 
humble pride and regard it as an integral 
part of a community that has proven its 
desire to share with others—its greatest 
inherited quality. 

Or take the case of the Houlton Interna- 
tional Corp., a wood products manu- 
facturing concern. During 1961 that com- 
pany also established its roots in Houlton 
but again only after nearly 2 years of study, 
research, negotiations, hard work and sweat— 
a period during which again the citizens of 
Houlton, municipal government, its utilities, 
banks, transportation companies, local busi- 
ness and others joined hands to make this 
a reality. 

This same procedure and activity has been 
repeated many times in Houlton. The Al- 
lied Houlton Footwear Corp., one of 
Maine's newest and most northerly shoe 
manufacturing plants, which, not only is 
presently working at capacity with approxi- 
mately 225 employed, but also is working out 
plans and negotiation for expansion—and 
Houlton’s Reliable Cedar Products Co. 
which within the past year has become one 
of Houlton’s major industries as well as one 
of Maine's fastest growing cedar products 
companies. 

Ward Cabin Co., a nationally known man- 
ufacturer of custom-built log homes, is 
another that typifies that which Houlton 
and its citizens are so proud and which has 
made it possible for the statement that 
Houlton leads the State in activity. 

This remarkable industrial and economic 
growth is primarily the result of a general 
philosophy of Houlton, its citizens, its busi- 
ness, and its industries—a philosophy which 
is the very foundation for community eco- 
nomic growth. 

It is recognized by Houlton people that 
there is nothing as constant as change and 
that we must, at all times, prepare for and 
direct those changes. 

Yes, change we must and change we do. 
Change is constant. The population growth 
of our great country; the geographic shift 
of the population; the changes in eating 
habits and living habits; new developments 
in transportation and communication; the 
great technological advances; changes in 
the form of military preparedness program 
are but a few of the things that do affect 
and cause continual shifts in the economy 
of an area. 

These influences are most certainly not of 
recent origin; they have been around since 
the very beginning of time. However, the 
idea of working with these changes is of 
rather recent origin. 

Houlton citizens fully realize and accept 
the fact that do not meet the challenges 
deriving from these changes will only result 
in a slow but most definite deterioration. 
The community has, therefore, been the 
leader in developing a program to be used 
in meeting these shifts and these changes. 
A program developed and designed to con- 
stantly analyze and determine the problems, 
the needs and also to include and carry out 
procedure for counter action. This is one 
reason why Houlton has been and is, so 
progressive in its relations with industry. 
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As has been stated so many times before, 
usually most economic ills are not, even in 
the broadest sense, of recent origin. Many 
of the unfavorable conditions that exist in 
any community today actually started years 
and years ago and have been somewhat like 
a cancer—ever increasing in severity, be- 
coming further and further entrenched, af- 
fecting more and more of the very heart 
and soul of the community, its people and 
its businesses. 

Houlton’s industrial and economic devel- 
opment program is not, therefore, born 
from a crisis or from an everybody's doing 
it” attitude but rather is the product of 
progressive planning—planning which has 
resulted in a community that knows its 
assets and its liabilities; a community that 
still knows how to live, work and play such 
as people all over the world dream about; 
a community that not only is proud of its 
progress but is willing and desirous of shar- 
ing it with others. 

Another part of Houlton’s overall philoso- 
phy is, “you cannot be what you are not.” 
This honesty and sincerity is simply indica- 
tive of the inherited quality of the area and 
its people. 

It is interesting to note all the communi- 
ties, areas, cities, etc., that are the center of, 
the capital of, the king of, the home of, the 
origin of, the home of the greatest, the area 
of the lowest, etc. 

Houlton also can boast of many such 
things but above that the citizens are much 
more desirous of sharing with others the 
many, many inherent assets, and character- 
istics of the community—share them in such 
a way that there could be no other choice 
and no regrets. Whether this be our out- 
standing transportation system, our favor- 
able taxes, our nearly unmatchable insur- 
ance and utility rates, or our sportsman 
paradise, such as our lakes, streams, and 
woods, or even our abundant, progressive, 
and industrious labor, our unmatched for- 
ests, our industrial capabilities, or our un- 
matchable way of life, Houlton wants to 
share it. 

“We cannot be what we are not but we 
can be what we are—that is what Houlton 
believes in.” 


BENEFICIAL TO BOTH 


“You must give in order to receive.” It 
is Houlton's firm belief that when an indus- 
trial operation considers locating in an area 
that the deal must be beneficial to both the 
community and the industrialist. 

This has been demonstrated by the fact 
that within 4 years’ time the Houlton Re- 
gional Development Corp. has become one 
of the largest real estate owners in the 
community and that over 400 citizens and 
businesses as well as the municipal govern- 
ment have become participants in indus- 
trial programs and have collectively ex- 
pended over $300,000 in cash and assumed 
additional financial obligations of nearly $1 
million as well as making available build- 
ings and sites valued at approximately $114 
million. 

This is why Houlton as a community is 
forever searching for the problems as well 
as the answers. We want to provide the 
kind of community and the business at- 
moshere that the industrialist as well as 
the native want. This is being done. 


FORGING AHEAD 


In summary, it can be said with pride 
that without question Houlton is one of 
the most active communities for its size 
in the State of Maine, in business, commer- 
cial, industrial and development. activity. 
While the national economy became soft, 
Houlton forged ahead as leader of the area. 

This is primarily as the result of prac- 
tices governed by the philosophy that “if 
change is inevitable we are prepared to 
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change"; “that we can only be what we are 
and do not attempt to be what we are not”; 
and that “in every deal there must be mu- 
tual benefits—to the operating company as 
well as the community.” 

Without question this area is embarking 
upon a whole new concept of capitalizing 
upon our vast agricultural capabilities. Tre- 
mendous opportunities lie ahead. Our vast 
forestry empire also is awakening in such 
a manner that more and more of the 1,300 
to 1,500 wood products manufacturing jobs 
which are now exported in the form of logs 
will be brought back home. Our area has 
all the characteristics needed to emerge as 
the playground of the Northeast. 

Our opportunities are unlimited and our 
future is bright as we, of northern Maine, 
embark upon a road paved with aggressive- 
ness, imagination, awareness, ambition and 
cooperation. Houlton, the economic leader 
of northern Maine, has its road well paved 
and will continue to forge ahead at full 
speed. 


We Should Be Ashamed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Long- 
Islander of August 24. I think the an- 
alysis of our treatment of an old and 
honest friend is entirely correct, and I 
am glad that they noted the fine letter 
of former Ambassador Esteves that I 
placed in the RECORD. 

Friends are not easy to come by and 
those that we have should be treated 
with honor and respect. 


[From the Huntington (N.Y.) Long-Islander, 
Aug. 24, 1961] 
WE SHOULD BE ASHAMED 


Besides using up cash we haven't got in 
persisting in the role of Lady Bountiful to 
the world—our obsession to be loved by all, 
or practically all—is earning us the profound 
lack of respect usually accorded such con- 
duct. 

With our foreign policy based for the most 
part on the theory of reaction to the moves 
of the opposition camp—and Under Secre- 
tary of State Chester Bowles admitted on a 
recent Meet the Press“ TV program that 
we shall continue playing it by ear—it is no 
wonder Americans are confused and our 
allies dumbfounded. 

On a par with our fumbling in Cuba and 
Laos our bumbling from Montevideo to 
Taiwan and our reckless sparring in the sun- 
dry Geneva talkathons is the matter of turn- 
ing against one of our most faithful allies, 
Portugal, and joining the free world's arch 
enemy, the Soviet Union, in the matter of 
Angola. Not once, but twice, U.S. represen- 
tatives voted in the United Nations for Com- 
munist-inspired resolutions urging internal 
reform in this old-established and once 
serene Portuguese-African colony. 

The resolutions unleased the violence 
and disorder desired by the Reds. A letter 
from the Portuguese Ambassador to the 
United States commenting on this reign of 
terror was entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by New York's Representative KATH- 
ARINE St. GEORGE. The leader of the organ- 
ized bands killing, plundering, and raping 
Angola settlers, says the letter, is an admit- 
ted Communist who is quoted as saying at 
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a press conference in Leopoldville: “We will 
kill their women and children.” Nearly 2,000 
defenseless victims, the Ambassador reported, 
were slaughtered—the majority being women 
and children. 

Great Britain and France abstained on 
both resolutions—without apparent umbrage 
from the Afro-Asians, But the United States 
voted, in effect, first to impose “independ- 
ence” on Angola, despite the object lesson 
of the Belgian Congo; and again, after the 
initial murderous attacks on the settlers, to 
“convict” Portugal of repressive measures in 
Angola. Obviously, the United States was 
voting in fear—in fear that the “new na- 
tions” of Africa-might think the Russians 
were nicer to them than we. At the very 
same time we were slapping our NATO allies 
with both hands, we were loudly urging 
stronger military and political unity in this 
beleaguered stronghold of freedom. 

Justice demands that Portugal receive bet- 
ter treatment. Survival of the West requires 
that the United States reject and 
double-dealing as substitutes for a national 
policy, forget the silly and ruinous idea that 
we can buy the affection of nations and 
reflect that a code of honor has always been 
our strongest shield. 

Perhaps the impending crisis of divided 
Germany will sober our diplomats. 


Shame and Anger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a letter to the editor written by 
Mrs, V. R. Thomson, one of my constitu- 
ents. This letter appeared in the Santa 
Ana Register, Santa Ana, Calif., on Au- 
gust 19. I have had numerous letters 
from my constituents indicating that 
this letter expressed their views com- 
pletely. I know that it expresses mine. 

SHAME AND ANGER 


Eptror, Reoister: I love my country, but 
today I feel nothing but shame and anger. 
There is no pride in my heart as I say “I am 
an American citizen of the United States.” 
There is heartbreak and anguish as I watch 
this great civilization of free men, women, 

and children sink steadily lower into the 
quagmire of oblivion. Too many elected and 
appointed officials of our Government, whom 
we must of necessity trust, have betrayed 
the people of this Nation; some unwittingly, 
some through lack of courage and personal 
integrity, some by deliberate design. They 
seem bent on handing us over “gift wrapped” 
to the enemy. By “they” I refer to our Pres- 
ident, our Supreme Court, Congress, the 
United Nations, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the foreign aid program and many 
more too numerous to mention. They pro- 
test loudly: “If you think this wonderful 
gift is for you, you are crazy. We will pro- 
tect our freedom. We will not let you take 
it from us.” All the while their fingers are 
busy tying the bow on the “gift wrap” in 
such a manner that the Communists will 
have no trouble struggling to open their 
“package.” Just one quick tug at the loose 
end of the ribbon and, “open sesame,” the 
great prize, the United States of America will 
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be in their hands and along with it all the 
other “free” nations in the Western World. 

I am an American housewife, I belong to 
no groups. I am not an expert on anything. 
But it does not take an expert to see what 
is happening. Even I can see “the whites 
of their eyes.” (It is almost possible to count 
their eyelashes.) It is past time for the ac- 
tion to start. To wait another moment will 
be disaster. I feel that our country is in its 
most severe national emergency in history. 
It’s as it was 20 years ago, a few minutes 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. We were completely unprepared 
then. We were badly defeated. We were 
almost wiped out. But, we rallied, and our 
great strength eventually won the war. But 
only because our Nation became united, and 
because American husbands, fathers, sons, 
brothers and sweethearts were being killed, 
and American property was being destroyed. 
The American people rose up as one huge 
enraged tiger and lunged ahead toward one 
specific goal: Win the war, save our free- 
dom, sacrifice anything, keep our Flag flying 
at whatever the cost. And of course we won. 
At a great price. Why didn't we learn our 
lesson for all time? 

What has gone wrong in the last 20 years? 
Are we a Nation of stupid, blind idiots? We 
are letting the same thing happen all over 
again. Only this time the enemy isn’t 
sneaky. He boasts and pounds the table for 
emphasis, “We will bury you.” Our people 
shrug and say, “Ha.” He has not wavered. 
He warns and threatens us daily. He insults 
us. He shoots down our planes. He mur- 
ders our citizens. He builds missile bases 
and submarine bases 90 miles off our coast. 
He plucks a commercial airliner out of our 
American skies and takes it, along with the 
American citizens who happened to be 
aboard, to his satellite outpost nestled 
snugly just off our shore. And he won't give 
it back. We say “Give it back or * .,“ 
but we don't say or what. So he still has it, 
and we say, “The nerve.” Our people stand 
in the streets and gaze awestruck at an en- 
emy spaceship zooming across American 
skies and say, “So what.” So, it will be too 
late to change from defensive to offensive 
this time. We won't have a couple of years 
to catch up. We'll have less than a couple 
of minutes. It will be over before we know 
what happened. Because we are not pre- 
pared. The tiger lies tranquilized and rolis 
over on his back and bats his paws like a 
kitten, leaving his soft underbelly exposed, 
and the heavy spiked boot of the Soviet is 
poised, ready to smash down with death- 
dealing force on that soft underbelly. 

Americans, we've got to get that tiger 
on its feet, purge the tranquilizing drugs 
forever from its digestive tract. I want to 
hear the tiger roar and I want to see the 
claws and teeth in action, first by tearing 
off the lovely gift wrappings of our Ameri- 
can heritage, and uncovering that basic hu- 
man instinct, self-preservation. If our Gov- 
ernment is floundering, perhaps it is because 
they can’t hear the voice of the people. 
Perhaps the people haven't been speaking 
loudly enough, if at all. We must shake off 
the lethargy, unit, and through the strength 
of our masses force our Government to listen 
and to take certain steps. It is still a gov- 
ernment of, by and for the people. But we 
have become lazy. Shame on us. We must 
write letters, telephone, send telegrams. The 
voice of the citizen must make Itself heard. 

The following represents the actions that 
one citizen, this writer, feels are obvious: 

1. Consolidate the efforts of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and civilian space programs 
into one cohesive unit, working together, 
pooling knowledge, resources, material, and 
the taxpayers’ money. This should be im- 
mediate action. It should be a crash pro- 
gram to catch up with and beat the So- 
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viets in all areas of space achievements. 
Why should they be first? Why should they 
hold the heavy heavy over our heads? We 
are a greater, wealthier more powerful na- 
tion. We must regain supremacy, and 
quickly. But it will take a coordination of 
effort; not the bickering, secretive, strike 
plagued mess of American competing against 
American that it has been. It should be con- 
sidered an act of treason to go on strike at a 
missile base, and punished accordingly. 

2. We should take a good clear look at 
Cuba, at the utter madness of our country 
to permit such a situation to exist. We should 
invade with marines and whatever military 
needed, blacken the sky over Cuba with US. 
fighters and bombers while our fighting ma- 
rines land on the beaches backed by U.S. 
warships. I truly believe not a shot would be 
fired. I truly believe that the shadows of 
our military planes alone would have Castro 
waving the white flag with trembling hands, 
That is what I think would happen today. 
Tomorrow, when the missile bases are com- 
plete, when Cuba has a retaliatory ability, 
well, it would be a different story. I feel we 
should take over Cuba and render her 
powerless to threaten the north and south 
continents of America, and so that we Ameri- 
can citizens can begin to raise our heads 
again and let the blush of shame begin to 
recede from our faces. Is there any law 
which says we must always let the enemy 
strike first? There is nothing wrong in a 
nation being aggressive when she is pro- 
tecting her very life. The tiger doesn't wait 
for the enemy to march up with crashing 
feet and steal her cubs before she strikes. 
She goes out and fights to the death, if neces- 
sary, to preserve her family when she 18 first 
aware of the enemy’s direction and purpose. 
(I don't know why I keep using a tiger as a 
symbol—it just seemed appropriate. 
Our national emblem of course is the eagle. 
The eagle reacts in exactly the same way as 
the tiger.) 

3. Another, immediately if not sooner, 
thing we should do is to demand that the 
United States completely sever all connec- 
tions with the United Nations. Then we can 
really start carrying our heads high again. 
The United Nations needs us becaure they 
use us. They mold us to their will. They 
drain us for their own gain and everything 
they do helps the Soviets and furthers world 
communism, while injuring us. We do not 
need the United Nations. The creation of 
the United Nations coincided, at least in my 
opinion, with the beginning of our Nation’s 
degeneration and degradation. Why, in the 
name of Heaven, we have allowed ourselves 
to wallow in this impossible situation is 
completely beyond me. I have read and lis- 
tened to the so-called benefits of our sup- 
port of and membership in the United 
Nations, and even though I am certainly 
not an expert, or maybe because I am not an 
expert, it has never made sense to me. The 
title itself is ridiculous. What United Na- 
tions? Do we actually feel we are united 
with the Soviet Union, to mention only one? 
It just isn't logical that this great, powerful, 
courageous Nation should continuously en- 
gage in an activity that has continuously 
funcitoned to the detriment of her interests. 
To me, it seems sheer madness to pour bil- 
lions of our taxpayers’ dollars vis foreign 
aid into Communist controlled countries. 
Not to mention tools, machinery, wheat, 
foodstuffs, etc. Since when does a country 
finance, feed, and sustain the enemy who has 
sworn he will dedicate his life to destroy 
her? t the centuries wars have 
been won by “starving out” the enemy, and 
many times this has been the only weapon 
needed. 

4. We must oppose every single attempt 
of our Government to control those areas of 
our lives which we can take care of our- 
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selves. The U.S. Government has no 
business sticking its nose into the edu- 
cation of our children. We must remain 
free to educate our children as we want 
them educated, and we must elect local and 
State officials and representatives who will 
strongly resist any effort by our Government 
to deny us that right under the guise of 
Federal aid. The same goes for social se- 
curity as a compulsory tax, medical aid as 
a compulsory tax. Anything which becomes 
a compulsory law in this country should 
be voted on by the people. 

5. I feel strongly that the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of this land be limited to 
2 years in office. If ever our Constitution 
needed amending, it needs it now in relation 
to the functions and terms of office of our 
Supreme Court. It is only right that Su- 
preme Court Justices have their records re- 
viewed from time to time, and Justices whose 
decisions have been questionable and not in 
the best interests of the preservation of the 
Constitution of the United States can be 
removed from office. Do you realize that 
every Justice in the Supreme Court is on 
the bench for life? No one group of men in 
this Nation should have that much total 
power. Especially when that group repre- 
sents the top echelon of power. Even the 
President of the United States has no power 
over the Supreme Court. Of course Con- 
gress has the power to impeach, but has 
done so rarely, and involves merely a board 
of inquiry which has resulted in only four 
removals from office since our Constitution 
was written. 

The hour is very late, maybe too late. I 
have asked myself, What can I do? The one 
thing I know I must do is let my feelings be 
known to those in positions of governmental 
responsibility. I have said to myself, “one 
small voice, who will listen?” Maybe no one 
will listen. My letters may not even be read 
or taken heed of but I've got to take that 
chance. I can't just sit here helpless and 
ashamed and accuse everyone else of being 
apathetic. Perhaps if my letters were joined 
by 180 million, or even 80 million perhaps 
then our experts would be able to consoli- 
date their knowledge and experience with 
the true will of the people and by putting 
the brains and logical reasoning powers of 
all our Nation’s experts er, with a clear 
understanding of what the citizens of this 
country want, well, maybe the tiger will stop 
mewing and the mew change to a thunderous 
roar and the sinewy muscles flex and the 
sharp claws unsheath and the clear and 
precise intent of a great civilization of free 
men will be unmistakable and strike terror 
into the hearts of the entire Communist 
world. It is past time to stop cowering 
it is time to begin stalking, and with 
cunning and courage and stout hearts and 
never a backward glance—to conquer. 

Maybe it is already too late for us. Many 
people think we are at the end of a fuse 


and losing. All I can say is that my con- 
clusions are based solely on information 
which has been available to everyone with 
the power to hear and the ability to read. 
Namely, the press, radio, TV, magazines, and 
books. There is so much I have left out. 
So many sickening facts that space does not 


seems to me that as surely as night follows 
day your conclusions should be similar to 
mine, If they are not, please show me where 
I have erred. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. V. R. THOMSON. 
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Lizzard Lick Man Proposes Cold Cash 
Plan To Keep Money on Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, a novel 
undertaking has come to my attention. 
I found a press release on my desk, an- 
nouncing a plan to get folks on a cash 
basis. This indeed is revolutionary in 
this day of “a dollar down and a dollar 
when.” I was especially impressed that 
this undertaking is directed by Connie 
B. Gay, a farm boy from Lizzard Lick, 
N.C., who already has made good and is 
a friend of many Members of this body. 

I believe Mr, Gay’s “cash and profit 
and save” plan deserves wide attention. 
Therefore, with the permission of the 
House, I am inserting a portion of the 
aforementioned press release in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rxconůb— and I am sure 
my colleagues will find it interesting. 

The press release follows: 

New CONSUMER CLUB Prorirs CasH PAYERS 


Connie B. Gay, the Lizzard Lick, N.C., 
farm boy who became a Washington, D.C., 
millionaire by awakening and exploiting 
America’s deep-rooted love of country music, 
appears to have gripped and run with an- 
other even more basic American emotion— 
anxiety over unpaid bills. 

“The average American is in debt to his 
eyeballs,” says Mr. Gay, man of many hats. 
“Trouble is he's so deep he's afraid to look 
at how much it’s costin’ him.” 

As a successful impresario, writer, talent 
manager, knife-sharpener pitchman, music 
publisher, and owner of the Connie B, Gay 
Broadcasting Corp., Mr, Gay himself does 
not have to worry about creditmen dogging 
his footsteps. Anyway, he’s a cash and carry 
man. If he has his way, he will sell a lot 
of his fellow Americans on the wisdom of 
doing likewise through his new organiza- 
tion—Cash Card International Club. Phi- 
losophy behind the plan is to save people 
not only the high cost of credit, but to pay 
them for their thrift. Result, according to 
Mr. Gay, is more money in more pockets; 
the consumer, the merchant, and, of course, 
the instigator of the newly organized cash 
movement, himself. 

Here's how this credit card in reverse“ 
plan works: 

Members join cash card by buying a $10 
membership card which entitles them to dis- 
counts from member merchants. The mem- 
ber is provided with a merchant discount 
directory listing stores and the discounts 
given at each. After making a purchase, a 
customer takes out his membership card en- 
titling him to the discount (usually ranging 
from 5 to 40 percent) and this amount is 
deducted from his bill. 

a family did all of their buying 
at any of the several hundred member stores 
in the District of Columbia area, they would 
not only save the $132.40 the average family 
pays for credit charges, but an additional 
$187.48 in discounts—many times the cost 
of membership. (Figured on average 10-per- 
cent discounts and based on Washington- 
area average annual expenditures for goods 
and services.) This makes a grand total of 
$319.88, or total net savings—including a 
deduction of $10 for membership card ot 
$309.88 in 1 year. A family whose annual 
expenditures for goods and services exceed 
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the area average of $1,972.94—and most 
Washington-area families do—of course, 
Saves a correspondingly larger amount, 

In the works is still another bonus—a plan 
which will entitle members to premiums on 
presentation of a still-to-be-determined 
amount of cash discount receipts. A club 
publication, The Exchequer, is also planned 
for distribution to the more than 5 million 
members which the Gay organization ex- 
pects to enroll by 1964. 

According to Mr. Gay, the businessman 
benefits through increased cash flow, decreas- 
ed bookkeeping costs, and customer goodwill 
which will be reflected in increased sales 
volume and higher income. Merchants pay 
no membership fee, and will benefit through 
advertising and merchandising at no cost to 
them. Advance market testing indicates that 
as Many as 250,000 cash card memberships 
will be obtained in the greater Washington 
area alone. 

It is Mr. Gay's view that merchant bene- 
fits accruing through increased business and 
cash flow and decreased costs will more than 
make up the discounts given customers. 

Mr. Gay has no illusions about the ob- 
stacles in the way of unqualified public 
embrace of his idea. He is well aware that 
American psychology has become increas- 
ingly geared to the charge-it deferred-pay- 
ment way of life. “It won't be easy,” says 
Mr. Gay realistically. “We have gradually 
been brainwashed to live by the adage: 
"Never pay today, that which you can defer 
until tomorrow.’ But I think if people get 
wise to how much this is cutting into their 
budget, and figure how many other things 
they could buy with their interest money, 
plus, the discount bonuses, then I think this 
thing will really go like a house afire." 


Nine New Plants Financed by MIBA 
Will Be Completed and in Operation 
This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Maine is populated by an enter- 
prising citizenry that assiduously ad- 
heres to a do-it-yourself philosophy. 

In consonance with this theme of citi- 
zens and State independence, the Maine 
Industrial Building Authority Act of 1957 
established a unique organization de- 
signed to promote industrial develop- 
ment in the State of Maine. 

Under this act, an industrial authority 
was set up, such an authority being em- 
powered to guarantee up to $20 million 
in loans extended by banks and other 
lending institutions to local nonprofit 
corporations located throughout the 
State. 

This authority, in order to meet its 
obligations, was authorized to issue up 
to $20 million of its own bonds, and these 
bonds are fully supported by the full 
credit of the State of Maine. 

Only nonprofit development corpora- 
tions are entitled to borrow under this 
program, the maximum for any single 
loan being $1 million. Under the pro- 
gram’s operation local development cor- 
porations rent building facilities to exist- 
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ing and new industries on a lease or 
lease-purchase basis. New structures 
are built only at such times as clients 
give adequate assurance of active in- 
terest. 

The act provides that the local agen- 
cies must have a minimum of 10-percent 
equity in any undertaking; hence, par- 
ticipating banks could lend as much as 
90 percent of the valuation. Further- 
more, the act permits that such loans 
may be made for periods up to 25 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a particular in- 
terest in the functions of this authority, 
for prior to 1958 the Federal Reserve 
Act prohibited national banks from mak- 
ing loans in excess of 6623 percent of 
valuation. This had the effect of pre- 
venting national banks in the State of 
Maine from participating in full accord 
with the 90-percent-of-valuation loan 
provision of the Maine Industrial Build- 
ing Authority Act. 

Through legislation introduced by me 
and other interested Congressmen, this 
restriction was lifted through an amend- 
ment to the Small Business Act of 1958, 
which permitted 90-percent-of-valua- 
tion loans to be made by national banks 
in those instances where the bonds of a 
lending authority were supported by the 
full credit of a State. Through such 
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an amendment the financial resources 
of national banks in Maine became suf- 
ficiently available to implement the pro- 
visions of the Maine Industrial Building 
Authority Act. 

That this State-advanced effort is 
bearing fruit is borne out by the results, 
and in this respect I would like to in- 
sert into the Recorp an article from the 
August 31 issue of the Houlton Pioneer 
Times that gives some insight into the 
economic dynamics generated by this 
State-sponsored authority: 

From the Houlton Pioneer Times, 
Aug. 31, 1961] 

Nine New PLANTS FINANCED By MIBA WILL 
BE COMPLETED AND IN OPERATION THIS YEAR 
(By Roderic C. O'Connor, manager, Maine 
Industrial Building Authority) 

Nine new industrial plants, financed with 
the assistance of the Maine Industrial 
Building Authority, will be completed and 
start operations this year. 

These plants will provide jobs for 1,300 
employees and provide a total payroll of 
more than $4 million. The plants will have 
a total floor area of about 500,000 square feet. 

Total cost of the nine plants is over $5 
million; insured mortgage loans involve $4.25 
million, with $3 million of such loans made 
by private Maine lending institutions. 

The nine new plants, their location, cost, 
footage, and products are: 
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Straight Talk to the Russian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently I 
Proposed the establishment of an Ide- 
ological Warfare Agency. The purpose 
would be to develop and execute a more 
effective policy for waging a psycho- 
logical-ideological battle against the 
Communists. 

Over the years, efforts—many of them 
excellent within their limitations—have 
been conducted in this field. If we are 
to win this significant nonmilitary con- 
test, however, we need a more effective 
effort to: First, correlate the scattered 
efforts now widely dispersed in the Gov- 
ernment; second, cope with the strong- 
voiced Red propaganda machine; and 
third, and more effectively tell thé story 
of freedom. 

Recently, the Evening Star published 
a thought-provoking article by David 
Lawrence entitled “Straight Talk to 
Russian People.” The article again re- 
emphasized that we need a stronger 
global voice to sell the ideas and ideals 
of freedom. I ask unanimous consent to 


have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRAIGHT TALK TO RUSSIAN PEOPLE—GIGANTIC 
PusLIcrry Jon HELD IMPERATIVE ON SOVIET 
DICTATOR’S PLAYING WITH FRE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Everyone in America would back up almost 
any effort President Kennedy might make 
to avert another world war and to bring 
about a reduction in the current cost of 
“peacetime” armaments. 

But, as so often happens when govern- 
ments get down in the rituals of di- 
plomacy, the obvious is overlooked. Reli- 
ance is too often placed on strong talk to 
the Kremlin about bigger and better weap- 
ons or the mobilization of armies: But this 
doesn't reach the Russian people. 

Today the most obvious fact staring the 
whole world in the fact is that a dictatorship 
exists in the Soviet Union which lies to its 
own people by completely distorting and mis- 
representing the viewpoint of the western 
countries. This is not an academic matter 
for the Russians, either. For if war comes, 
millions of them will lose their lives. 

Yet the U.S. Government is falling down 
badly in communicating its views to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. The excuse 
usually offered is that it Is hard to pene- 
trate Communist-controlled areas and that 
radio broadcasts can be “jammed.” This is 
partly true, but there are ways of reaching 
into the Soviet Union if a massive effort were 
made by the United States. 
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It seems incomprehensible that in a coun- 
try like America, where publicity and adver- 
tising have reached such a high degree of 
effectiveness, the Government itself should 
be fumbling and bumbling in presenting its 
views to the world. President Kennedy has 
an alert mind, and he fully understands 
the art and value of publicity in domestic 
politics. It is a mystery why he has allowed 
the publicity of the U.S. Government abroad 
to be neglected. 

It is not a question of which individual 
should manage the U.S. Information Agency 
or how much staff the Voice of America it- 
self should have for its broadcasting opera- 
tions. There is need for a vigorous and 
aggressive policy with a powerful directive 
from the President of the United States 
which would authorize direct appeals to the 
people of the Soviet Union. The bureau- 
crats may oppose it, but they are not realis- 
tic in view of the threat that faces the world. 

The existing directives, for instance, are 
based on a pussyfoot policy of forbearance. 
They provide that care should be taken not 
to seem to be dealing with internal affairs 
in Russia. So broadcasts are made in vague 
and abstract jargon, designed mostly to 
reach so-called intellectuals. Highbrow lec- 
tures are offered to such an audience, when 
simple truths need to be stressed to pub- 
licize the current behavior of Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

Today, when the world faces the possi- 
bility of a nuclear war, is not the time to 
handle America’s viewpoint with tenderness 
or politeness. It is a time for straightfor- 
ward and plain speaking by the American 
people to the Russian people. 

The United States, moreover, need not 
hesitate to tell the Russian people that 
Nikita Khrushchev is threatening world 
peace, that he is suppressing the truth about 
his own nuclear tests, and is following a 
dangerous course which can lead to a war 
that neither side really wants. 

Facts about the suppression of the truth 
and the enslavement of hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings behind the Iron 
Curtain—these are matters which need em- 
phasis over the airwaves everywhere. They 
must be repeated persistently, day in and 
day out, so that the whole world will have a 
basis for condemnation of real tyranny and 
real colonialism. 

Nor is there any good reason to ignore 
the nonalined or neutral nations either. 
Their peoples, too, should be told the truth. 
In many of these countries, which profess 
the virtues of their neutralism, censorship 
of the press and radio is maintained, so that 
the American viewpoint doesn't become 


y 
billions of dollars of their tax funds are be- 
ing given away in foreign aid to such na- 
tions while virtually nothing is being spent 
by America in those countries to give directly 
to the people themselves the truth about 
American policies. 

A gigantic job of publicity is imperative. 
It will require not just the $140 million 
which Congress has planned to appropriate 
for information services abroad, but at least 
$1 billion. Congress would provide the 
funds quickly if there were a constructive 
policy and a comprehensive plan. This 
could, moreover, save the world from a costly 


with its military budget of more than $46 
billion. 

When will the administration stop over- 
looking the obvious? Time is running out. 
Officialdom has sidestepped the problem for 
the last 15 years, It is not a political or 
partisan question. It is a simple matter of 
directly telling the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist bloc, in their own 
languages, that the West is truly interested 
in peace and that the Soviet leaders are 
playing with fire and can bring on a nuclear 
war. 
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An Analysis and History of Castro’s 
Communist Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address delivered to the Miami 
Kiwanis Club on August 11 by Carlos 
Todd, former political editor of the 
Times of Havana, gives the best analysis 
and history of Castro's Communist revo- 
lution, and is worthy of our study and 
attention. 

The question again arises, Why did our 
State Department not know these things, 
or did they know and were sympathetic 
to the revolution? These questions 
should be answered. 

The address follows: 

Text OF ADDRESS MADE to THE KIWANIS CLUB 
OF MIAMI—AvGusT 11, 1961 

Gentlemen, allow me to say that it is both 
a privilege and a pleasure to address you to- 
day in a city that has opened its generous 
heart to those of us who have been forced to 
leave our country. 

Miami, which up to a short time ago—it 
feels like centuries—was the resort city of 
Cubans, has now become our home; and it Is 
the people of Miami, with their friendliness 
and willingness to help, that has made a 
painful transition a great deal easier on all 
of us. 

I wish to speak to you today about a 
murderous process that has been erroneously, 
if not indifferently, described as the Cuban 
problem, the Castro mess, and again as ten- 
sion in the Caribbean. 

I am a Cuban citizen, born in Cuba, who 
has lived most of his adult life in that lovely 
and unfortunate island. As political editor 
for the newspaper Times of Havana, I lived 
through nearly 2 years of the frightful flasco 
that is the so-called Castro revolution—in 
reality the Communist conquest of Cuba. 

Ihave been witness to the total eradication 
of all freedoms in Cuba; to the destruction 
of its wealth and industry by the Red in- 
vaders; to the studied dismemberment of the 
Cuban family; and to the poisoning of the 
minds of young and old, to the degree where 
mountainous hatreds have been deliberately 
instilled into the hearts of a people who were 
once gay and happy and carefree. 

I have seen all this happen before my very 
eyes; and I cannot dismiss it with the word 
“tension.” 

It is totally inadequate to say that I speak 
to you about “tension in the Caribbean,” 
when that so-called tension has become open 
warfare to the death. 

There may be some among you that still 
believe that the word “war” implies only 
much shooting and desolation and nothing 
else. Only very recently, we have had oc- 
casion to witness this type of warfare in the 
ill-fated, abortive invasion attempt by a 
handful of young Cubans who willingly 
sacrificed their lives for the cause of freedom. 

Nevertheless, that skirmish—for it was no 
more than that—was only a small armed 
engagement which served to accentuate the 
other kind of war, a war that is being waged 
relentlessly in the Caribbean and in every 
corner of this earth, the war for public 
opinion. 

That tyrant and superb politician, Adolf 
Hitler, wrote “Mein Kampf" that public 
opinion was the mightiest factor of our 
time. He used it well and used it to the 
hilt. He has been surpassed and left far 
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behind by Soviet Russia, which adopted 
some of his methods and added embellish- 
ments of her own, 

This war—the war of advertising, for that 
is what propaganda really is—is being fought 
with tenacity, intelligence, and diligence by 
international communism. 

The immediate and direct result of this 
type of warfare is what you call “tension,” 
under the accepted semantics of the Western 
World. But it remains war to the death, no 
matter what you choose to call it. Mao Tse- 
tung recognized the principle years ago and 
wrote, “Politics is war without bloodshed. 
War is politics with bloodshed.” 

This tension, this war without bloodshed 
in the Caribbean, dates from the time that 
Fidel Castro, together with his Communist 
master, Ernesto Ché Guevara, landed in 
Cuba in December 1956. From that moment, 
and throughout the succeeding months, 
tension increased fearfully within the island 
of Cuba; but it had not, as yet, reached 
any appreciable degree outside the country. 

Tension in the Caribbean began from that 
date as it inevitably begins in every single 
place in the world where the Communists 
initiate their well tried and successful pro- 
gram of infiltration, subversion, propa- 
gandizing and bribery to secure total power 
in any given area. The Congo, Laos, Viet- 
nam, Berlin, Cuba—every single focus of 
tension can be directly attributed to Com- 
munist action. 

Open bloodless warfare—tension, if you 
insist in calling it that—intensified and 
finally burst forth from Cuba with explosive 
force, immediately after Castro and his Com- 
munists came to power on January 1 of 1959. 

It became open warfare in the armed 
sense when the Cuban Communist Govern- 
ment attempted an abortive invasion of 
Panama in April of 1959. It is worthy of 
note that the invaders were politely returned 
to Cuba by the Panamanian Government. 
Castro tried again, in August of that year, to 
invade the Dominican Republic, in an at- 
tempt that also died at birth. The seas 
around the island were containing armed 
Cuban Communist aggression, 

They did not and have not contained the 
open bloodless warfare, the tension that has 
spread throughout the countries of South 
and Central America, It has become im- 
possible to limit that warfare to the Carib- 
bean, to quarantine it, as you would a deadly 
disease, from the rest of Latin America. It 
is increasing daily and it is achieving new 
victories and faithful adherents in this 
hemisphere. 

It has invaded this country today; and for 
the last 4 months it has become the subject 
of urgent discussion from the top of the 
White House down to the home of the hum- 
blest citizen who reads newspapers or 
watches television. 

For the origins of this tension, one may 
begin with the relationship that existed 
between the United States and the nations 
of the Caribbean, Central and South Amer- 
ica, in the era of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Those relations were at an alltime high; 
and the political, commercial, and indus- 
trial prestige of this country remained un- 
challenged in the hemisphere. The cordi- 
ality between your neighbors to the south 
and your government was a strong bond 
for hemispheric unity. 

Curiously enough, the policy of the good 
neighbor became, unconsciously to Latin 
American nations, the policy of the good 
father. An umbrella of protection—real or 
imaginary, as you wish—did not permit the 
intrusion of world power politics on the 
Latin American scene. The peoples of our 
countries felt, at that time, that the United 
States was concerned with their welfare, and 
reacted accordingly. 

It was only after World War II, when 
militant communism began to march in- 
exorably in every single continent in the 
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world, that the Latin American mind began 
to have serious doubts of American inten- 
tions. Aid in enormous quantities went to 
reconstruct the ruin of Europe; the Asians 
received their share of largesse; African 
countries began to acquire new importance 
in world politics; and in their comfortable 
acceptance of a sure thing, the United 
States did not turn an eye on Latin Amer- 
ica, We became poor relations of no conse- 
quence. 

Further, and more grievous still, the 
United States, whilst leaving the Latin 
American republics to fend for themselves, 
resigned its position as the pater familias 
of the hemisphere; and in doing so, effec- 
tively relinquished its position of leader- 
ship. You were no longer captain of the 
vessel. You became a mere member of the 
crew, defaulting all the privileges of the 
master of the ship. 

You refused to assume the responsibility 
and the risk that had made you the undis- 
puted leader of this hemisphere; and, in- 
stead of a former father, you became a 
rather questionable uncle. 

Nothing had been basically changed in 
the everyday world of diplomacy, business 
and industry; but there was a subtle dif- 
ference in the overall picture that we Latin 
Americans were quick to notice. In the 
world of human relationships, there is noth- 
ing so appalling and insulting as to be con- 
sidered safe by another person. It is an 
unspoken insult; and the dividing line be- 
tween tolerance and contempt becomes very 
blurred under the circumstances. 

That was the position in which you found 
yourself when the specter of communism 
began to haunt the hemisphere; and you 
frantically tried to buy and hold tin-pot 
dictators in different Latin American coun- 
tries to protect your holdings against the 
advance of the Red hordes. In doing so you 
played right into Communist hands by ac- 
tions which brought the inevitable reaction 
to dictatorships; revolutions, and the install- 
ment of the so-called independent govern- 
ments of the left. The leadership that you 
had once assumed and kept for so many 
years continued to slip from your grasp— 
and in your paralysis of action and with 
your political blunders, you continued to 
make matters worse. 

For the liberty of action which you once 
possessed as the hemispheric leader, had 
now passed out of yours hands. You were 
the leaders no longer; and our peoples began 
to look upon you with ever-increasing 
doubts. In 1958, following the innocent 
theory that making a better humpty-dumpty 
would clear up matters for all concerned, 
your aid and your confused torpor un- 
leashed the one force in this hemisphere that 
you had been so earnestly trying to repel: 
international communism. 

Following the insane belief that the crea- 
tion of an “independent government of the 
left" in Cuba would show the rest of Latin 
America the pristine purity of your inten- 
tions, you were—to use one of your exprés- 
sions—conned into believing in and vitally 
aiding and abetting the rise of Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. 

Not that you were not warned. Your own 
special Government departments Informed 
your higher authorities of the nature of the 
hoodlums that run Cuba today before their 
accession to power. The information and 
the advice were ignored; and on January 1, 
1959, Fidel Castro took over Cuba; and then, 
Ernesto Ché Guevara, of the Argentine and 
international communism, took over Fidel 
Castro. Your “independent government of 
the left“ became the first firm foothold of 
the Soviets and the Red Chinese in this 
hemisphere—and you helped them to do it. 

Imagine, then, the feeling that has been 
rising in Latin America since then. Every 
day that passed brought new insult and cal- 
umny from the Cuban Communists; and the 
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United States, the greatest power on this 
earth sat back and remained wrapped in 
Silent dignity. “El que calla, otorga,” says 
the Spanish proverb—“He who remains 
silent, relinquishes”"—which is exactly the 
manner in which your actions were inter- 
preted by the people of Latin America. 
The great Nation of the north was great no 
more. A small speck on the Oaribbean 
could insult it, confiscate its goods, kidnap 
its planes, jail and execute its citizens, arrest 
its diplomats, snub its Ambassador, and get 
away with it. 

Oh, you had your troubles. If you inter- 
vened, you would be called bullies and ag- 
gressors. If you didn’t, then you became the 
goat of the hemisphere and the world. 

The picture of a declining United States, 
enervated, paralyzed, vacillating, robbed of 
the ability to act, was a delicious one to be 
enjoyed. You worried about popularity— 
about what the other fellow would say—in a 
world that couldn't care less. 

For some Latin Americans, the time had 
come to take sides. Castro said early in 
1959, “You are with the revolution or against 
it.” This has become the cry in all Latin 
America * * * “You are with communism 
or against it.” And never forget that people 
always wish to be on the winning side. So 
far, you are losing. 

The recent fiasco in Cuba has only served 
to confirm that conviction to Caribbean and 
other Latin American nations. The harm 
that has been done by the failure of a small 
expedition is incalculable; and you now 
stand on the threshold of a “Gétterdim- 
merung" in this hemisphere. 

For the tension, the open warfare that 
emanated from little Cuba has grown to 
monstrous proportions in Latin America, 
and your own Security is being threatened, 
according to the recent words of President 
Kennedy. * 

They have served, if only momentarily, to 
give pause to the Communist offensive; and 
they have brought some measure of hope to 
those people of the Caribbean and the hem- 
isphere, which have always looked to the 
United States as the paladin of freedom and 
the shield against Communist aggression 
and intervention. 

For the moment only; for that aggression 
and intervention has been made perfectly 
evident in the Caribbean today, with a Cuba 
invaded and conquered by the evil forces 
that guide the moves of the men of the 
Kremlin and Peiping. 

The presidential words did not allay the 
fact that the defeat of an invasion of Com- 
munist Cuba has been a major defeat for 
this country in the eyes of all Latin Ameri- 
ca and the world, Condemnation for the 
American-backed invasion in the United Na- 
tions and in many Latin American quarters 
is not a condemnation for U.S. intervention 
in Cuba, and I say intervention between quo- 
tation marks. The condemnation comes be- 
1 in the eyes of the world, this country 
ost, 

Will Rogers said it in well chosen words, 
viewing the American political scene years 
ago, when he stated, “On the day after elec- 
tion, they do not ask you whether you held 
a nice, clean campaign. The only question 
they ask you is: Did you win?“ 

And that is the only question that was 
asked silently by the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica after the failure of the U.S.-backed, 
Cuban-manned invasion. Did you win? 
Nothing else. For nothing else matters. 

Consider, ladies, and gentlemen, that these 
nations who regarded you as a protector— 
although they paradoxically screamed inter- 
vention just recently—have only to glance at 
the map of the world to judge you a bad 
Security risk. 

Within the short space of 16 years, the 
Communists have won control over more 
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than 800 million people in 13 countries; and 
they have advanced from their initial base 
in Russia to win sensational successes in 
four continents * * * including North 
America. It is incontestable to say at this 
moment that they are winning that war to 
the death, the war of tension. And it is per- 
fectly evident that, with the exception of 
the Cuban skirmish, they have done it with- 
out resorting to an all-out shooting war. 

Indeed, they have won an armed clash at 
your very doorstep, which has left the peo- 
ple of this country stunned and aghast at 
their impotence before the Communist 
invader. 

The world knows that the Communist on- 
slaught on Cuba was not an attack on our 
little island. It was, as it is, a direct attack 
by Soviet Russia and Communist China on 
the United States of America. That you have 
permitted this attack and acknowledged a 
small armed victory with impunity—no mat- 
ter what other considerations must be taken 
into account by you—has not been lost on 
Latin Americans. 

Weak countries, like people, will forever 
look to the strong for guidance and help. 
If the United States is not ready to repel 
the Communist invader, if it does not lead 
us Latin Americans in the fight against 
these forces of evil, why should we act? In 
fact, how can we act against the armed 
might of Soviet Russia and its Chinese ally, 
already firmly entrenched across the straits 
of Florida? 

Be certain that no matter how you act, 
you will find worldwide criticism hurled at 
you. You are called imperialists and ag- 
gressors without sending a single armed man 
into Cuba. You will be called much worse 
if you do. The Communists will hold a 
worldwide propaganda feast, and the United 
States will be served up with an apple in its 
mouth. 

Yet, if you are to survive as a nation, if 
you are to keep what little prestige Ameri- 
can power still maintains, you must act, and 
you must act quickly. Otherwise, Khru- 
shchev's words will become tragically pro- 
phetic within a very short time: “Your 
grandchildren will live under communism.” 
The man means what he says. He intends 
to see to it that it becomes a reality. 

We Latin Americans are accused of being 
dramatic, passionate and mercurial in our 
ways. Underneath that exterior, we are all 
hard realists. And it is difficult for us, as 
realists, to understand exactly how you have 
permitted such open and arrogant Commu- 
nist intrusion in your own bailiwick, with 
total impunity for the intruders on our 
hemispheric and your national security. 

It is impossible to deal with the Soviets 
and the Chinese by conventional methods 
of modern diplomacy. They operate in 
exactly the same manner as do your gang- 
sters, who work completely outside human 
laws and ignore them altogether when it 
suits their purposes. It is inconceivable that 
you have not realized, as a nation, that the 
exact, same methods of Hitler’s Germany 
nearly brought a German victory in Europe 
for precisely the same reasons. People 
simply refused to believe that nations could 
act thus. 

It is happening again. But this time the 
enemy is organized on a worldwide basis and 
is busily subverting, infiltrating and cor- 
rupting the very system that you are called 
upon to defend—and doing it from 
within your own borders. And you are 
tacitly permitting him to do so with ghastly 
unconcern. 

Do not believe for one moment that the 
rest of Latin America is not going to follow 
in the footsteps of Cuba. The southern 
continent will go entirely Communist; and 
it will do so very soon, unless you act rapidly 
to prevent it. 
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To those of you who still do not believe 
that a well organized, aggressive minority 
can take over a country with frightening 
ease, let me point to the case in Cuba. And, 
gentlemen, do not forget that right here, in 
the United States, a well organized, aggres- 
sive minority succeeded in changing your 
Constitution. Recall the 18th amendment. 
Recall, please, that a majority of your peo- 
ple bowed to the wishes of a well organized, 
aggressive minority, which condemned you to 
years of prohibition. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are busy with 
plans for their Latin American takeover. 
Czech machineguns are being shipped to 
Colombian Red elements; and frenzied ef- 
forts are being made to unite them into a 
cohesive and effective force. In Cuba, 
Castro's guerrilla tutor is training Cubans 
for the invasion of Venezuela and Panama. 
The main attack is being directed against 
Venezuela, where Betancourt's hold becomes 
more tenuous with every day that passes. 
Brazil is another danger zone. Only in 
Peru—where documents of the most incrimi- 
nating nature were abducted from the Cuban 
Embassy by Cubans, providing a huge con- 
spiracy against the Peruvian Government, 
has communism been contained—not de- 
feated. 

At the moment, you stand tied hand and 
foot by the very “entangling alliances” that 
George Washington warned against. Whilst 
Soviet Russia conveniently ignores the 
United Nations and international treaties 
when it suits her—and gets away with it— 
you are ensnared in a web which will even- 
tually smother you to death; and which is 
now being used with diabolical cleverness 
to stay your hand in your own defense. 

The weapons that you have at hand in 
the international arena lie forgotten by your 
former Latin American allies. The Rio 
Treaty and the Caracas Declaration, which 
provided the means and the force to cast out 
communism from this hemisphere, are 
crumbling into dust. 

You are being slowly and inexorably sur- 
rounded. Most of Europe is gone. Asia 
is practically gone. The entire west coast 
of Africa, facing the Atlantic, is going. 
Latin America is about to go. 

It does not take much imagination to see 
the realization of Lenin’s dream when he 
said, “We shall surround the United States. 
Without having to fire a shot, it will drop 
into our hands like a ripe fruit.” 

If this country is to survive, it must ac- 
cept not only the responsibilities, but also 
the risks, of power. And it must come to 
understand one of the basic laws of power: 
it must be demonstrated or it must be used. 
Otherwise, power is nonexistent. 

As Americans, you are faced with the 
greatest challenge that history has ever 
hurled at you. As Americans, you have al- 
ways been mortal enemies of tyranny and 
despotism; of mass executions and mass im- 
prisonment; of the concentration camp and 
the torture chamber; of viciousness and 
cruelty and oppression. Time and again you 
have fought against these things; and now 
you must fight against them once more. 

Yesterday, you called these things nazism 
and you fought and won, Today these same 
things are called communism; and again you 
might fight and win. For if you do not face 
the issue squarely, you will go down to in- 
evitable defeat, and the entire world will be- 
come prey to the forces of evil. 

Your forefathers never wavered, never 
hesitated, never counted the risks, never 
considered the odds * * * and they won. 
You, their descendants, cannot allow this 
precious heritage to be destroyed. 

The fate of the entire world is at stake. 
You hold too much of the future of man- 
kind to allow it to slip so heartrendingly 
from your hands. 
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Redtape and Dictation Result When Cities 
Give in to the Lure of Government 
Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
pleased to read in the September 1961 
issue of Nation's Business an article by 
a former Peoria educator pointing up the 
evils of Federal aid to education. 

Dr. Anthony Marinaccio, the author, 
has devoted 27 years of his life to educa- 
tion. He has been superintendent of 
public schools in Davenport, Iowa, since 
July 1959. He also has been superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent of 
schools in three other Midwestern com- 
munities—including Peoria, Ill.—a col- 
lege professor and school principal. 

The article follows: 

Evucator Says: “We REJECT FEDERAL Am“ 

Don't let anyone tell you that Federal aid 
to education won't lead to Federal control. 
I have been on the receiving end of Federal 
aid and I have seen the controls develop and 


It’s a dangerous delusion—this notion that 
aid from the Federal Government does not 
lead to interference with the freedom of local 
schools to manage their own affairs. 

In a Missouri community where I served 
as superintendent of schools I saw a dramatic 
example of how thiscan happen. The public 
schools there were receiving Federal funds 
for vocational home economics education. 

Ostensibly, there were no strings attached. 
In fact, however, we were harassed by a school 
supervisor who, in her capacity as an inspec- 
tor employed by the State—but actually paid 
by Uncle Sam—attempted to force changes 
in our curricula and facilities which our own 
vocational training specialists knew to be 
inadvisable. 

When we refused to accept her ideas, she 
said, “Well, I am not sure that I want to 
approve the funds you get for this program.” 

What did we do? We did what I feel every 
school system in America should do in a 
situation where its basic rights are threat- 
ened. We rejected the Federal program and 
ran our own. 

There are other examples of the controls 
which come with so-called aid from Wash- 
ington. But before I enumerate some of 
those which my 27 years in education have 
revealed, I want to make this point most 
emphatically to all Americans—and particu- 
larly those responsible for the training of 
our youth: America is in real peril of losing 
its freedom as a result of corrosion from 
within, and that corrosion, I am convinced, 
will be hastened if the Nation adopts large- 
scale programs in which the Central Govern- 
ment finances local schools. 

Some will say that I am an alarmist, that 
I am painting the picture in unnecessarily 
dark colors. Let me say that I am not wear- 
ing blinders or fighting for a preconceived 
idea. I am, I think, a realist. I know that 
sometimes circumstances make its neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to help 
localities with their school problems. 

One such special case is what is known as 
an impacted area. These are communities 
where, because of Federal installations, tre- 
mendous numbers of children come in sud- 
denly and fill up the schools. Such com- 
munities should be given Federal help. 
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NEED FOR AID NOT WIDESPREAD 

In most public school systems, there is no 
need for asking or expecting Federal help. 
The job can be done at the local level— 
where it should and must be done if we are 
to preserve our freedom. America has been 
built out of this thing we call freedom. 
People can learn how to handle freedom— 
to be free—only if they have such powers as 
free education. Essential to free education 
is the power of the community to decide for 
itself what its schools should teach, and 
how to finance the teaching. 

If we allow Federal aid to education to 
come on a big scale, we will be moving— 
perhaps slowly at first, but more rapidly 
later on—to centrally directed education 
that could take us down the same road 
traveled by Mussolini and Hitler and Stalin 
and all the totalitarian societies of the past. 
I don't want this to happen. But it could 
happen. It's precisely the danger which 
Washington and Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin were concerned about when they 
met at the inn in Williamsburg after the 
Revolutionary War. 

“Now that we have won this thing.” they 
said in effect, “are we able to educate the 
masses of Americans to be free and to have 
responsibility for control of their freedom 
or will chaos result?” 

Proponents of Federal aid to education 
continually assure us there will be no con- 
trol. In Davenport, in Peoria, Ill., in Mis- 
souri, and in other places where I have had 
contact with public schools, I found the 
opposite to be true. Control does follow aid. 

Those who administer aid want to check 
the programs and courses of a study. They 
suggest programs. They suggest the type of 
personnel you should hire and what you 
should pay them. They suggest what you 
should teach and, through these suggestions, 
they are actually controlling the situation. 

Uncle Sam cannot hand out large sums of 
money without checking to make sure this 
money is properly spent. When you get to 
checking the spending you have to have a 
standard against which to check it. This be- 
comes control. It is really as it should be. 
Billions of dollars should not be loosely dis- 
tributed and their use left unmonitored. So, 
you're in a vicious circle. If you're running 
a public school system which receives Fed- 
eral tax dollars, you have to pay attention to 
what the Federal Government or its agents 
say, or you just won't qualify for the funds. 

Look at the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 which sets up grants for science 
and mathematics. 

The preamble to this act disclaims any in- 
tention to control local schools, yet you 
should have seen the thick report which we 
had to prepare in Davenport if we wanted to 
qualify for NDEA funds. We had to spell out 
in detail our program, our organization, and 
so forth. If that isn't control, what is it? 

I know of communities which are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars on science equip- 
ment, language laboratories, additional guid- 
ance personnel and tests financed from 
NDEA funds before they are ready for these 
things and before they know what to do with 
the new facilities. 

This is an outrageous drain on American 
taxpayers. Many such communities spend 
the money from NDEA simply because it is 
there and its availability invites someone to 
spend it. 

In my earlier experience with vocational 
education, the supervisor wanted us to redo 
our home economics laboratory. Instead of 
having a limited number of areas in which 
to teach cooking and so on, she insisted on 
having enough for everybody. 

Well, this would have been a-tremendous 
waste. We knew we would have only so 
many students in there, and we didn’t want 
to leave other areas idle. After we rejected 
the federally supported program, we split 
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the student group so that some were cooking, 
some were sewing, and some doing other 
things. That way we saved a lot of money 
and—most important—did a better Job of 
teaching. 

We are now starting an electronic pro- 
gram under vocational training for adults. 
Federally connected people, through the 
State, worked with us in making out the 
courses of study, and the plans for the pro- 
gram. They made suggestions for the kind 
of person we should find, and how much 
we should pay him. 

In their letter they said, “These are only 
suggestions.“ Well now, you probably know 
what “only suggestions” means coming from 
a superior office. 

The drive for Federal aid to education has 
been gaining momentum in recent years 
because of a tremendous growth in the num- 
bers of children to be educated and the 
teachers and facilities needed to do the edu- 
cating. In addition, inflation has led to a 
rise in the cost of materials needed for school 
construction and, most important, in the 
salary requirements of teachers, many of 
whom are still underpaid. The net impact 
of all these pressures in many communities 
has been almost revolutionary. The average 
taxpayer sometimes can't see why his taxes 
should be so high. 

We have to get across to the taxpayer— 
at the local level—that his higher taxes are 
buying better schools and better education, 
If he is tempted to think that running to 
the Federal treasury will relieve the burden, 
he must be shown that nothing comes from 
Washington that doesn't originate in his own 
pocket. 

Most communities can handle these in- 
creased needs locally if they will recognize 
the needs and have the initiative to do the 
job. In Davenport, where our board of edu- 
cation is on record as opposing Federal aid, 
we overcame the problem of teacher pay. 
Our school board spearheaded the campaign, 
starting about 3 years ago. The board en- 
listed the support of our local chamber of 
commerce, and other civic groups. Result: 
In 3 years—counting next year, which is 
already budgeted—the average classroom 
teacher will have realized a pay hike of 
from $1,000 to $3,000. 

We did this by getting local support for a 
school tax increase. I am gratified by the 
result. It has raised the morale of our 
teachers. They have seen that the public 
recognizes their economic status and have 
thrown themselves into the job. They have 
organized new courses of study, invented 
new materials for the classroom, introduced 
language labs, including the teaching of 
foreign languages to children in the second 
grade. They work after school and on Sat- 
urdays. 

LOCAL ACTION ESSENTIAL 


This is the heart of the matter. Local 
action to solve local problems, Not enough 
communities are doing this, in my opinion. 
Too many bond issues are thrown out be- 
cause of lack of understanding; too many 
tax levies are being voted down. When that 
happens, the superintendent of schools and 
board of education run to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for money. 

We lost one bond issue last year but a 
committee came right back to push it and 
get the job done. One of the obstacles is 
the fact that the administration has come 
out for Federal aid. Many people in Daven- 
port, meeting me on the street, say: “We're 
not against your program, but our taxes are 
high and we think we can get the money 
from the Federal Government.” 

One of the things which we should all rec- 
ognize, realistically, is that if Federal aid 
is ever voted on a massive scale, many com- 
munities—including my own—will tend to 
think that they should apply for it, just to 
get their share. This is another reason why 
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it is so important that the Federal programs 
be stopped before they get started. 

T have studied his and I am disturbed 
by the lessons it teaches. I see some omi- 
nous things in our soclety which emerged in 
Past societies prior to their collapse. One 
of the most menacing signs is a drift into 
centralization, abandonment of- individual 
responsibility. 

What is happening in America today is 
comparable to what happened to Rome and 
Greece and Egypt. After the individual citi- 
zens of those states arose to great heights 
and everything became abundant, they for- 
got how they got the abundance. We are 
living better than we have ever lived, yet I 
wonder if we are not forgetting how we got 
there. 

We got there through individual initiative, 
not by turning to someone else to solve our 
problems. If we let the centralization trend 
continue, we will wind up in the predica- 
Ment described to me by a Russian teacher 
to whom I talked recently. I asked this 
teacher why Khrushchev and the other So- 
viet leaders are pushing so hard to surpass 
America. 

“We won't have to fight you,” this teacher 
replied with cold impersonality. “You will 
Tall from within.” 

The reason why we are drifting toward 
the superstate and consequent loss of local 
initiative, stems, I feel, from widespread ig- 
Norance of our economic and political sys- 
tem. Our youngsters—for the most part— 
simply do not know what got us where we 
are today, and what makes our system tick. 
The same must be said about our teachers. 

In our public schools you see very little 
in our curricula that even refers to our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. The student has to 
elect one economic course out of 12 years 
of work, one semester. We teach our eco- 
Nomic system in only an Incidental way. 

Let me illustrate this: Say a youngster 
makes a pair of book ends in shop. He gets 
the mistaken notion that, since he paid 15 
cents for the two pleces of scrap wood he 
used, and perhaps 15 cents for his shellac 
and what not, the book ends are worth less 
than a dollar. Then, when he sees a pair of 
book ends in a store window for $19.95, he 
assumes that somebody is making $19. 

If our teachers understood our economic 
setup better they would say: 

“Now look, boys, you are going to make a 
Pair of book ends.“ and then they would 
study together how book ends are produced 
by industry; what the overhead cost is; how 
much goes for taxes; what it costs to sup- 
ply the tools and to pay the workers. When 
you put it all together you might find a 2 
percent margin of profit, or 3 or 4, and that 
would give the youngsters a more accurate 
grasp of competitive enterprise. 8 

Why are our teachers so poorly equipped 
in economics? Many of today's teachers 
weren't taught economics when they were in 
sSchool—or, at least weren't motivated to 
Study it, You must add to this the fact 
that some teachers feel they do not receive 
an adequate financial return from the so- 
ciety they serve. 

RETURN TO OUR EARLIER VALUES 

The challenge we face nationally has subtle 
aspects. When I was a boy young people 
were quickly acquainted with the fact that 
they had responsibilities. We carried gro- 
ceries, or sold door to door. The importance 
of hard work, initiative, and self-reliance was 
Made plain to us not only in our ows fam- 
ilies, but tn our schools and in our com- 
munities. 

We have slipped away from those prin- 
ciples, and we must get back to them. Our 
emphasis should not be on having big gov- 
ernment do more and more for the indi- 
vidual, but on the individual doing more 
and more for himself. 

If Federal aid to education becomes a 
reality, I am afraid it will mark the first step 
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toward complete control of the education 
process by government. Dictation would 
move slowly, but surely, just as it did in 
Mussolini's Italy, where even the textbooks 
were changed and Il Duce's picture finally 
showed up on about every fifth page. The 
schools would eventually become an agency 
of government, and many people would take 
their children out of them, leaving the pub- 
lic institutions to accommodate only the 
paupers and unfortunates whom no one else 
would take Into their private schools. Even 
private schools would be drawn to the mag- 
net of Federal aid. 

We must not let these things happen. 
The public school is the basis of our strength. 
It's the bulwark of our society. 

In the future we must teach our children 
to be able to make comparisons between our 
way of life and communism, but the only 
way we can teach these things is, first of all, 
to make sure that they understand what 
America stands for. Then we should try and 
teach the truth about communism as nearly 
as we can see it, and as nearly as We can 
tell the story. This becomes a difficult thing 
because our teachers, while they are well 
meaning and patriotic, generally don’t have 
a foundation which would enable them to 
compare the American way of life with com- 
munism. 

I would want to have an intense in-serv- 
ice education program so that our teachers 
would know. Out of this would come a 
strong desire to promote the American way. 

For a long time I have felt rather com- 
fortable about our relationships with Rus- 
sia, thinking that someday the people would 
overthrow their government, but after talk- 
ing with some Russians, I don't belleve they 
are about to overthrow the Government. 
They have a strong desire, almost a religious 
feeling, that their country is going to rise 
to tremendous heights. 

They have been imbued with the idea that 
they are going to surpass America, They 
have been given a little more than they 
had—and they had nothing before—and this 
to them proves that they are making prog- 
ress. 

We must give our youngsters the same 
faith and strong desire to fight for and to 
promote American values, and I am afraid 
that is an area where we are falling down. 

We face a difficult job, but we must pis 
this job done, or we truly will fall from 
within. 


Controlling the Pesticides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article entitled “Controlling the Pes- 
ticides,” appearing in the New York 
Times of July 31, 1961, setting forth the 
dangers inherent to our people and wild- 
life in pest-spraying programs carried 
on either entirely or in large part from 
Federal Government subsidy and assist- 
ance. 

With the dangers so richly inherent in 
the use of these pesticides and with the 
lack of coordination manifested hereto- 
fore in their utilization by the Federal 
Government and States, it is indeed a 
happy sign to observe that one of our 
country’s leading newspapers recognizes 
the grave danger of haphazard use of 
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these extremely toxic and dangerous 
substances. 
The article follows: 
CONTROLLING THE PESTICIDES 


Efforts to modify Government pest-spray- 
ing programs, so as to safeguard public 
health and minimize damage to wildlife, are 
making some progress. But the recklessness 
of official pest-control agencies is only part 
of the problem. 

Government uses but a small fraction of 
the estimated three to four billion pounds 
of the so-called economic poisons that are 
being spread annually, and in increasing 
volume, across the American landscape. 
Most of the new, potent chemicals are 
sprayed or broadcast privately by farmers 
or householders with little thought given 
to the effects upon wildlife, to the conse- 
quences of a build-up of poisons in the 
soil, or the dangers of runoff into streams 
and reservoirs. 

Drenching trees and the soll beneath them 
with DDT has been highly destructive of 
bird life in many communities, while falling 
to halt the spread of Dutch elm disease. 
There is evidence that some insect problems 
have grown worse with the use of chemicals, 
the effects of which are not yet fully known. 

Federal and State studies of stream pollu- 
tion show a growing number of instances 
where fish have been killed by agricultural 
poisons. In one example cited by the US. 
Public Health Service, fish kills occurred in 
15 different tributaries in the Tennessee 
River Valley following the application of an 
insecticide to cotton fields in eight Alabama 
counties. 

To meet this difficult and growing problem 
two things are necessary. The first is more 
intensive research into safe control meth- 
ods and more specific poisons, I. e., materials 
that will kill the pest without damaging 
a variety of other living forms. The second 
need is for adequate information to the 
public about the dangers. 

At present no agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and probably none in most States, 
has been given authority or direction to 
instruct the public in safe methods of ap- 
plying pesticides and in the hazards of mis- 
use. If the industry fails to assume its own 
responsibility, Government may have to step 
in with controls. 


Commencement Address by Donald Rip- 
ley at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, during 
these trying times, it behooves each of 
us to do our very best. The following 
address by Mr. Donald B. Ripley, prin- 
cipal of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, High 
School, is an inspiration to all of us. I 
know the graduating class of this past 
year will long remember his sound 
presentation to them: 

COMMENCEMENT SPEECH BY DONALD B. RIP- 
LEY, JUNE 8, 1961 

Tonight you have reached one of the first 
major crossroads in your life, which road 
will you choose. You and I were born into a 
society designed to stimulate individual ef- 
fort through individual freedom and with 
offers of individual rewards—and; after see- 
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ing this produce more of the good things of 
life for more people than any other in the 
history of man, we suddenly begin to lose 
our nerve. We get soft. We start running 
scared. We begin to worship security in- 
stead of opportunity. We sneak around 
frantically seeking protection instead of de- 
veloping strength. There are those who are 
trying to protect every human being from 
the cradle to the grave—who want to make 
either the Government or labor unions some 
sort of huge insurance agency to furnish se- 
curity from sickness, job layoffs, worry, ac- 
cidents, human error, lack of thrift and old 
age. The incredible thing is that they be- 
lieve this king-sized insurance policy on 
everything in life demands the payment of 
no premium whatsoever. They certainly 
haven’t been looking very closely at the 
deductions on their paychecks, What's 
happened to our old beliefs such as “May 
the Best Man Win“ — There's Always Room 
at the Top.” 

It seems today that one of the finest dis- 
tinctions to which any one can hope to 
aspire is to be rated as a common man—a 
man with no greater potentialities than his 
neighbor. I suppose there is something safe 
about it. But it is a deadly thing. It sup- 
plants achievement with mediocrity. It re- 
places human dignity with uniformity. This 
is a fantastic vote-getting apparatus, It 
covers ruthless ambition with the cloak of 
false humility. 

It sounds so good—the common man. But 
that definition has come to mean a man who 
must be nurtured and protected like some 
rare tropical flower. We have put this so- 
called common man on a pedestal. 

Isn't it tronic that when we are sick we 
want an uncommon doctor—when we are at 
war we want uncommon generals—when we 
go to church we want uncommon clergy- 
men? 

Today we are faced with a national 
tragedy of too many common men, We need 
more uncommon men, more people strug- 
gling to rise from the ranks, to produce 
better, to sell more, to make more money, 
to write better songs, to build better houses, 
to preach better sermons, to live fuller lives. 

Sometimes we have to remind ourselves 
just who we are. We are not sniveling 
lackies who are used to plodding along like 
oxen. We are people who got on a boat and 
crossed an ocean because we refused to live 
in a place where man wasn’t permitted to 
decide the things that under God, he ought 
to have the right to decide for himself. 

We are the people who froze to death in 
the snow at a piace called Valley Forge 
rather than submit to taxation without 
representation—while the whole world 
watched. We asked for no guarantee against 
failure. 

We are the people who suffered the awful 
birthpangs of being born a republic that 
could not go on being half slave and half 
free. 

We gave the world the electric light. We 
built the first horseless carriage. We pushed 


back the horizon of ignorance on land, in’ 


the air, and on the sea, in the laws of the 
land, and in the minds of men. We carried 
out a program of progress second to none in 
history * * * as individuals, not as a gov- 
ernment bureau or a union committee, 

If we give all this away piece by piece, 
inch by inch, then who will answer those 
thousands who died on the battlefields such 
as Concord Bridge, Gettysburg, San Juan 
Hill, the Argonne, the Normandy landing, 
and Inchon to protect our way of life? 

Are we going to have the courage and the 
faith to pin our present welfare and our 
future dreams on the idea that has made 
America great? Or are we going to be 
panicked and pressured into gradually 
adopting the very type of economy and social 
concept which is so distasteful to us when 
we call it communism? 
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If this happens, it inevitably follows that 
on some cold gray morning those who have 
been striving to succeed will suddenly halt 
in the harness and look at their penalties 
and their burdens and decide “Why 
bother?” And they'll stop. And those who 
have been riding free will find that nothing 
is free—and this thing called human dig- 
nity—this reflection of the light of God for 
men to live by will cast its last dying spark 
into the night to return again only when 
some other generation buys it back with 
blood. 

America’s future lies in the hands of 
young men and women like you, who must 
aspire above commonness to greatness. 
May God grant you the ald to achieve that 
goal. 


True Report on the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, along with 
thousands of other Americans living in 
the South, I am deeply appreciative of 
the article written by the senior Senator 
from South Carolina, Senator OLIN 
Jounston, which was published in the 
New York Sunday Times magazine. 

This is a factual account of the con- 
ditions as they exist today in the South 
and the efforts of the South to solve a 
problem which has existed since the 
founding of this country. 

The News and Courier, daily paper of 
Charleston, S.C., which is one of the old- 
est newspapers in the United States, has 
written a very fine editorial expressing 
appreciation of this article published by 
the New York Times which I beg to en- 
close so that all may see that we appre- 
ciate the fact that the New York Times 
has given space for this very timely and 
objective article by Senator JOHNSTON. 

Senator OLIN D. Jonnston’s article for the 
New York Times Sunday magazine, pub- 
lished in response to his challenge to the 
Paper Curtain Press to present the South 
fairly before the country, carries the un- 
Assallable strength of truth. 

To anyone familiar with the facts, his ac- 
count of the background of the current con- 
troversy over race is accurate. While nat- 
urally the viewpoint is sympathetic to the 
region which he represents in Congress, Sen- 
ator JoHNston does not deviate for the sake 
of emphasis from the well-known history of 
Reconstruction and recovery. 

The News and Courier commends Senator 
Jounston for his journalistic competence, 
and the Times for giving him space to tell 
the story. We have no doubt the article will 
draw replies, perhaps attacks. Some read- 
ers of the Times are so conditioned by years 
of misrepresentation that they will auto- 
matically discount Senator JonNnsTon’s state- 
ments. Many of them, however, have fresh 
personal experiences and observations that 
may give them a clearer approach to the 
South’s biracial problems., 

For this reason Senator JOHNSTON'S ex- 
ploit in piercing the Paper Curtain is espe- 
cially timely. He has skillfully avoided some 
of the irritants that in the past have reduced 
the effectiveness of southern arguments. If 
any good thing is to come out of the dreary 
discussion of race that has filled the columns 
of the American press, including the News 
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and Courier, it is a better understanding of 
one another in the South as well as in the 
North, 

As Negro citizens progress in economic, 
social, and cultural channels, they will be 
able to participate more fully in the rewards 
by their own accomplishments. Also, they 
may find doors opening more willingly than 
they do under the pressure of force, Many of 
the demands being aired nowadays in the 
press are so unrealistic that the public be- 
comes hopelessly confused. The school inte- 
gration issue itself is largely false. Negro 
children are not being denied education. 
They receive public schooling geared to their 
needs and taught by members of their own 
race. Disciplinary problems that plague in- 
tegrated schools in the North simply do not 
exist in southern classrooms, 

White and Negro families dwell in har- 
mony in communities all over the South so 
long as they are not disturbed by deliberate 
agitation. Senator JOHNSTON has performed 
a public service to both races and all regions 
in his intelligent report. 


Time Has Run Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Arizona Republic on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 3, 1961: 

Time Has Run Our 


Time has run out for the United States. 
The Soviet decision to resume nuclear test- 
ing has shown the bankruptcy of our foreign 
policy. President Kennedy and Secretary 
Rusk can no longer depend on the weak 
United Nations to solve America's problems. 
It has no major accomplishment to its credit, 
nor will it have under present conditions. It 
cannot resolve the Berlin crisis, except in our 
ignominious withdrawal. It cannot achieve 
nuclear or any other kind of disarmament, 
It has made a mess of the Congo, and prom- 
ises to repeat the process elsewhere in Africa. 

The United States must take the offensive 
in the cold war. It cannot do so if its hands 
are tied by its allies and if its course of action 
is blocked by the fear of offending the 
neutralists. We must abandon the pious 
hope that the Soviet Union will agree to a 
lessening of world tensions. We must for- 
get the fantastic belief that Khrushchev will 
listen to world opinion. 

Today we are confronted with brutal, ruth- 
less power that will yleld only to superior 
power. The United States has that superior 
power. We can destroy the Soviet Union, 
and Khrushchev knows it. We must call the 
Soviet Union's bluff on making Berlin a free 
city. We must match the Soviet resumption 
of nuclear testing by renouncing our own 
foolish ban against testing. We must stop 
attributing to the Communists the same 
ethical and moral values that dominate our 
own thinking. 

Above all we must stop the upside-down 
policy of claiming our defeats are victories. 
It was no victory when we humbly sought 
negotiations on Laos, but we talked as 
though it were. Cuban patriots died val- 
iantly on the beach of the Bay of Pigs while 
air cover was denied them, but the landing 
was a bitter failure—and we should have 
learned our lesson instead of glossing over 
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our mistake. We were told the Communists 
were admitting a great defeat when they 
sealed the borders of West Berlin, but the 
world saw only Communist strength in that 
Megal action. 

When the Soviet Union announced it 
would resume atomic testing, Secretary of 
State Rusk sald the Soviet disregard of world 
opinion “should sink in hard everywhere.” 
Of course, the news reports are full of neu- 
tralist dismay over the Soviet action, but 
none of the neutralist countries has the 
strength to oppose Russia. Neutralist and 
world opinion won't help us and it won't 
hurt us. But our own failure to act as a 
great nation will certainly destroy us if we 
continue on our present course long enough. 

If we preserve the United States, we will 
preserve the free world, and the neutralist 
nations as well, If we permit timidity and 
fear and the ideological beliefs of other na- 
tions to dictate our foreign policy, Commu- 
nist victory is inevitable. And if we con- 
tinue to dissipate our material wealth and 
economic strength in hundreds of unim- 
portant places, instead of concentrating on 
the real enemy in the Kremlin, we shall 
lack the power as well as the will to stand 
up to Khrushchev. 

Time has run out. We must act now. 
Not next year or next month but now. The 
United States must abandon its wavering, 
excuse-making, mawkish policy dictated by 
countries too small or too fearful to stand up 
and be counted. The time for President 
Kennedy to adopt an American policy is 
now, 


Should the United Nations Seat the 
World's Leading Dope Peddler? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Free 
Front, a journal published in Asia by 
the free countries there as they seek 
to acquaint the world with the activi- 
ties of Red China as they are seen first- 
hand. The author, Father Raymond J. 
de Jaegher, is a distinguished Belgian 
priest who served heroically in China 
until driven out by the Communists. 
He carries on from the Republic of 
Vietnam the fight against the Commu- 
nist world conspiracy, the greatest 
enemy of mankind that all history has 
known: 

From Free Front, May 1961} 
Rep CHINA'S OPIUM OFFENSIVE 
(By Raymond J, de Jaegher) 

The world needs about 250 tons of opium 
annually for medical use, but in 1960 Red 
China exported 7,000 tons of opium and its 
refined products. According to Chinese 
circles in Hong Kong, the great center of 
opium trade in the world, export of opium 
by the Chinese Reds has had a 5 
Increase during these last years. 

Red China's export of opium was 3,600 
tons in 1950, 4,300 tons in 1951, 4,600 tons 
in 1952; 1953 showed 4,800 tons; 1954. 5,100 
tons; 1955, 5,500 tons; 1956, 5,700 tons; 1957, 
5,900 tons; and 1958, 6,200 tons. Those large 
quantities of opium smuggled into the world 
are bringing high profits to subsidize Com- 
munist Parties all over the world. 
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The use of opium is very old, but the large- 
scale use and production of opium as a sys- 
tematic production and distribution of nar- 
cotic drugs by the Chinese Reds as an or- 
ganized government monopoly is a commu- 
nistic invention. No other item of interna- 
tional trade yields a fraction of the revenues 
which flow into Mao Tse-tung's treasury 
from the opium traffic. Narcotics experts in 
the U.N. estimate the gross income of the 
Peiping Government of Red China at more 
than a billion U.S. dollars a year. 

FOREIGN MUD 


As first used medicinally in China opjum 
was no serious social problem—with the 
exception of the unaccounted for deaths 
from overdosage—until Manchu Emperor 
Khang Hsi from the North conquered Amoy, 
in Fukien Province, and the island of For- 
mosa in 1683, his soldiers learned the “de- 
light” of opium smoking from the inhab- 
itants there. Still it was not a serious men- 
ace to Chinese civilization until European 
traders began their work of exploitation. | 

Portuguese traders from the footholds in 
India were the first of these Western traf- 
fickers; their initial freight of 200 chests in 
1729 increased fivefold within the ensuing 40 
years. Increasing use of the drug created a 
widening demand for it among the Chinese 
and eventually the wall of Chinese isolation 
was broken through by the British who 
secured the open-door policy for the trade. 
The British-chartered East India Co., and its 
successors (1600-1874) sold freely to Chin- 
ese merchants. By 1796—a short 60 years— 
the welfare of the Chinese people was seri- 
ously menaced by what a century before had 
been considered “a minor article of domestic 
commerce.” Emperor Yung Chen was the 
first of the Chinese Emperors to issue an 
edict against the habit-forming smoke. His 
proclamation, initiating a series of laws 
against opium, said nothing, however, about 
the steady tide of opium flooding China from 
foreign ports. Finally, in 1800, the problem 
waxed grave in China, and the importation 
and the cultivation of the opium poppy 
were prohibited. In spite of the laws, the 
opium trade continued, growing unabated. 

THE OPIUM WAR 


In the early days of the 18th century the 
British, following the veuturesome Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and Spanish had established 
a trading base at Canton where they soon 
outstripped in activity their European com- 
petitors. From the beginning and, in fact 
until the treaty of Nanking, 1842, the trade 
of the British, together with that of other 
Europeans, was restricted by regulations de- 
vised by the Chinese to keep the foreigners 
at arm's length, yet permitting the Chinese 
to continue to export their teas and silks and 
to receive desired English goods. The export 
of Chinese commodities far exceeded the 
imports of British goods and this resulted in 
an adverse cash balance to the British trad- 
ers. Initially these debits had been dis- 
charged by silver payments, but by the close 
of the 18th century there was found a new 
commodity that balanced the books and ulti- 
mately provoked a war. That war commodity 
was opium. The East India Co. had exercised 
a controlling government-sponsored monop- 
oly of all British-Asiatic trade since the early 
1600's. The cultivation of opium in India 
was included in this monopoly. The entire 
Indian crop was sold to independent. mer- 
chants at the famous Calcutta auctions. In 
turn, these firms shipped opium to China 
coasts where, with the ald of dishonest Chi- 
nese officials, it was smuggled into the coun- 
try. This illicit opium traffic, it has been 
estimated, was several times as great as all 
the legal trade combined. The British im- 
ported into China through legal channels 
cotton and woolen goods worth approxi- 
mately $3 million. British interests, how- 
ever, were exporting from China almost five 
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times that amount in tea and silk and, in 
addition to and despite this adverse trade 
balance, were actually exporting Chinese 
silver, whereas normally they should have 
been importing it to pay the trade balance 
between their exports and imports. By 
what device was this accomplished? The 
opium traffic provided the means, 

Under the aegis of the East India Co. the 
independent trading companies would ex- 
port a few million dollars of tea and import 
many times that amount in opium, thus ac- 
quiring large silver balances in their favor. 
These firms then gave to the East India Co. 
the use of these balances and in return re- 
ceived payment in London. Thus, because 
the trade balance was tilted in their favor 
by the opium revenue, British interests were 
enabled to export considerable silver from 
China. 

The East India Co. had obtained virtually 
a world monoply of opium due to their con- 
trol of its cultivation in India, and the funds 
derived from the yearly auctions at Calcutta 
comprised a very large and important part of 
Indian state revenues, This government- 
granted monopoly was thus the source of 
vicious trade traffic, which the Crown could 
have effectively delimited, had it so desired, 
by limiting cultivation in India and pro- 
hibiting export. This course, however, would 
have seriously impaired Indian revenues. 

Lin Tsé-hsu, an honest Chinese official, 
was appointed by the Emperor governor- 
general in Canton because the Emperor re- 
ceived no income from the illegal traffic in 
Indian opium and also because too much 
silver was leaving the country. 

Lin's arrival at Canton in 1839 issued an 
edict which required that all opium stocks 
be surrendered within 3 days anc restricted 
all future imports of opium, and if any im- 
ported, death penalty would be enforced. 
Captain Elliot, the chief superintendent of 
British colony, surrendered the opium with 
the promise that the British Government 
would indemnify the Chinese merchants for 
their loss. The opium was turned over and 
destroyed. This act, of itself, undeniably 
constituted complete and full recognition 
by the British Government of the illegality 
of the opium traffic. 


Palmerston, the British Foreign Minister, 
under the tutelage of William Jardine, the 
greatest and most influential of the opium 
smugglers, expressed a desire that the China 
market remain open and that he was pre- 
pared to employ force to accomplish it. 
Palmerston never told the British people 
about the seizure of opium by the Chinese, 
but the British went to war, defeated easily 
the Chinese at that time and on August 29, 
1842, in the Treaty of Nanking five treaty 
ports, Shanghai, Canton, Foochow, Amoy, 
and Ningpo, were opened to free trade and 
Hong Kong was ceded to England. 

China was opened to free commerce, and 
the opium traffic continued to flourish be- 
cause of its tremendous benefit to Indian 
revenues, Within 10 years after the war 
its volume increased almost threefold, and 
until the traffic was finally terminated by an 
agreement on May 8, 1911, it continued to 
be an important source of revenue. 

American firms also participated in the 
opium traffic business and one-fifth of the 
opium entering Shanghai was carried by 
American ships. 

JAPANESE TOOL OF WAR 


Opium has become an effective and subtle 
tool of war and Japan used that tool 
long before World War II, when Japan 
was preparing tbe invasion of China. The 

was to undermine the Chinese people 
and to provide Chinese agents for the Japa- 
nese on the mainland of China. In the big 
cities of China, like in the small villages, the 
drug, mostly heroin, could be bought. 
During the Japanese occupation, huge quan- 
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tities of Iranian opium arrived in China 
through Shanghai for the Japanese Army. 
This was in 1938. The explanation the Jap- 
anese gave for the importation was that the 
opium was being shipped into China for 
use by a large heroin factory at Shanghai. 
In Nanking four groups were chiefly respon- 
sible for opium circulation: the Special 
Service Section of the Japanese Army—the 
so-called reform government of Nanking 
(puppet government of Wang Ching-wei) 
independent Japanese and Korean drug run- 
ners—the Japanese firms. In 1938, one- 
eighth of the Chinese in Nanking were slowly 
being poisoned by drugs. 

The Japanese did much to Insure the mer- 
chandising of drugs. Well-lighted and at- 
tractive clinics were opened. Some of them 
displayed a deceptive red cross. Illuminated 
street signs led victims from the highways, 
byways and side streets to the opium stores 
and dens. Newspaper advertisements told 
of the various diseases the drug would al- 
legedly cure. Patients entering a clinic were 
given a cursory examination by a quack doc- 
tor or drug dispenser and then were listed as 
sufferers of some disease the cure for which 
was drugs. Thereafter, as often as they 
wanted it, heroin or morphine was sold to 
the patients and in amounts unlimited. 

RED CHINA OPIUM BUSINESS 


A report from the U.S. representative to 
the United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
dated March 10, 1952, is showing that 
now it is not Japan responsible for smug- 
gling opium in China, but it is Red China 
now smuggling opium and heroin from 
China into Japan, the United States and 
other countries. Again the policy of trying 
to weaken an enemy by subsidizing addic- 
tion was at work. 

This time the objective was the free people 

of the world, especially the people fighting 
t communism. 

The major illicit sources of the world's 
narcotic supply are first of all Red China, 
then Burma, Malaya, India, Japan, Turkey, 
Thailand, Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Italy, and 
Mexico. 

Since 1948 Italian heroin has been 
smuggled into the United States, but it is 
Red China and the Chinese Communists who 
are exploiting the poppy, who are financing 
and fostering aggressive warfare through de- 
pravity and human misery. 

The main export routes are: Mukden to 
South Korea and Japan; Hong Kong and 
Macao to the Philippines and the United 
States; Kunming to Burma, Siam, India, 
Malaya, Laos, Singapore, and Indonesia. 

Midway stations are well organized in Vien- 
tiane, Bangkok, Manila, Tokyo, and San 
Francisco. 

The Chinese Red finance minister organ- 
ized a subsidiary trade division under Yeh 
Chih Chuang and Wang Feng-chi, chief of 
Hopei Opium Prohibition Bureau prohibited 
the drug in Red China, but was in fact the 
actual person in charge of the export of 
opium and heroin from cities like Tients- 
in and Canton. Peiping on February 24, 
1950, issued the circular order for the strict 
prohibition of opium inside Red China. In 
1952 information which leaked out of a higly 
secret meeting in Peiping under Po I-Po in- 
dicates that the revenue obtained from its 
sales of narcotics abroad reached approxi- 
mately U.S. $70 million out of which $30 
million were sent to Red China and the re- 
mainder was spent for party activities out- 
side Red China as well as information col- 
lection; that the largest outlet was south- 
east Asia countries, followed by Japan and 
the United States. 

Richard L, G. Deverall wrote a book “Red 
China's Dirty Drug War,” 220 pages, pub- 
lished in Tokyo in 1954, giving a lot of evi- 
dence of the large-scale opium business oper- 
ated by Red China. 

Early in 1954, 160 pounds of opium pro- 
duced in Yunnan and Manchuria reportedly 
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arrived in Canton for transshipment to 
Hong Kong through Shuchun, to Macao 
through Chung-San and Po-un. 

Details of the Chinese opium traffic are 
presented in a recent report from the United 
Nations Commission on Narcotics. 

Experts attached to the Commission esti- 
mate that more than 5 million acres of land 
in starving China is now devoted exclusive- 
ly to intensive cultivation of opium poppies. 

Abroad everyone connected with the Com- 
munist dope traffic is charged with the daily 
responsibility and duty of recruiting new 
addicts. 

Anslinger, U.S. delegate to the special 
U.N. conference on Red China's opium racket, 
documented for the Commission the case of 
a young Japanese seaman, Saito, who was 
not an addict, but signed on one of the 
ships of the Red Chinese dope fleet from 
Yokohama. During his first voyage Saito 
was tied hand and foot and forcibly given 
heroin injections until he manifested a crav- 
ing for the drug. He soon became a con- 
firmed addict. 

Youngsters thus forced into addiction be- 
come ready servants of the Communist dope 
mobsters, eager for any criminal assignment 
or violence which will assure their daily 
narcotic requirements. By this technique, 
Red China has built up a ready army of crim- 
inals In all the principal port cities of the 
world. 

Despite intensified police work throughout 
the United States, new addicts are found 
daily in every major city of the United States, 
chiefly because Communist sources send in 
constant dope supplies. 

All the documents examined by the United 
Nations coming from all governments in that 
area point to the fact that Communist China 
is the major source of supply of narcotics 
for the entire world (p. 202). 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C., Ulinols, and all of Cali- 
fornia were cited by Anslinger as the princi- 
pal retail dope markets in the United States. 
In 1 recent year, Los Angeles accounted for 
7,000 narcotics arrests out of a total of 
24,000 for the entire United States. 

New York City has now increased its police 
narcotics squad to 200 men. 


A CALCULATED SCHEME 


In California, after months of intensive 
investigation, which took a lot of money and 
very dangerous undercover work, we came 
up with a group of Chinese who had been 
smuggling from Communist China, They 
had a direct connection with Hong Kong, 
A fellow in Hong Kong by the name of Judah 
Isaac Ezra, whom we had sent to the peni- 
tentiary years ago, had connections inside 
China, and was taking care of most of the 
traffic into the United States (p. 182). 

For several years I have presented docu- 
mented facts which establish that narcotic 
trafficking from the China mainland is an 
insidious, calculated scheme of the Chinese 
Communist régimé to obtain operating funds 
and at the same time spread debauchery of 
narcotic addiction among free nations. 
Anslinger’s report to the U.N. continued: “In 
most instances the heroin was brought into 
the country concealed on the persons of sea- 
men. Ornately carved camphorwood hats 
with specially built compartments were also 
used for the smuggling operations.” 

Looking through the history of opium, 
we have seen that the British East India 
Co. was selling opium as a private company 
operating with public charter. The opium- 
pushing activities of the Japanese Imperial 
Army was a part of the planning of a mili- 
tary group in Korea, Manchuria, and China. 
The Japanese army clique was just a clique, 
it was not the government. Red China is 
doing the opium business, not privately, or 
by a group, but as a government business 
and as matter of calculated policy promoting 
sales of opium and heroin in foreign coun- 
tries while suppressing it at home, to help 
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the finances of the government by foreign 
trade. 

The narcotics traffic serves international 
communism in two very practical ways. It 
provides tremendous dollar and sterling ex- 
change, pools all around the world; secondly, 
the traffic is a fiendish weapon of sabotage 
against the free world, for every new addict 
impairs and undermines in some degree the 
total productive power of the victim nations. 

Investigations reveal that roughly one- 
third of all cash receipts throughout the 
free world are left in the country to finance 
Communist organizations. Another third of 
the profits in each country goes to the Red 
Chinese Army, which protects and delivers 
shipside all over oversea dope packages. 
The final third goes to the special trade trust 
for promotion and expansion of the demoral- 
izing trade. 

SHOULD RED CHINA ENTER THE U.N,? 


Should the United Nations vote to admit 
the world’s biggest dope peddler? Member- 
ship of the U.N. would give Red China law- 
ful activities a great chance to smuggle all 
over the world, officially through through 
routine trade missions to every major city 
in the United States, Latin America, and 
Western Europe. 

We should fight against those, like Mao 
Tse-tung, who are willing to build Red 
China with all means—legal or illegal and 
eyen immoral ones. 

In Red China the people are now starving 
from the worst famine in Chinese history— 
but still 5 million arcres of land in starving 
China are devoted to intensive opium cul- 
tivation, the Chinese people are enslaved and 
during this worst period in Chinese history 
on account of the Communists—the free 
world would recognize Red China as a peace- 
loving country—this really would be the 
limit and would discourage the people of 
China. Its not so much a natural calamity 
than the refusal of the Chinese people to 
accept communism, that's the real cause of 
famine in China. China has to pay for the 
massive Soviet industrial and economic aid 
to Red China and this aid is repaid by raw 
materials, foodstuffs, tea, gold, and American 
dollars from the opium and heroin of Red 
China sold outside of Red China. 

So long as the Communists control the 
mainland of China, Asia and the free world 
cannot have peace; peaceful coexistence with 
Red China and Soviet Russia is impossible. 
Knowing well the Communists, we must 
make our choice, and help to build up a free 
world, but to build up this free world we 
need a mainland of China free of com- 
munism. 


Take the Guesswork Out of Air Crashes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week 78 persons were killed when a com- 
mercial airliner crashed just a few min- 
utes after taking off from Chicago's 
Midway Airport. This was the worst 
plane crash in Chicago’s history. 

During this past weekend another air- 
plane crashed shortly after taking off 
from Shannon, Ireland, killing another 
80 people. 

Two of Chicago’s outstanding news- 
papers, the Chicago Sun-Times and the 
Chicago Tribune, have spoken out in 
support of legislation which I have intro- 
duced which would require all commer- 
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cial airliners to carry a recording device 
in a shock-proof, heat-proof container 
installed in the cabin of the aircraft 
with an open microphone constantly re- 
cording all conversations in the cockpit 
of the aircraft. 

I introduced this legislation more than 
2 years ago with the sincere hope that 
we would be able to eliminate a good 
part of the agonizing speculation which 
follows every major air disaster by hav- 
ing a record of the pilot’s efforts to save 
his plane during the last tragic moments 
before a crash. I am convinced this 
information from the pilot would pro- 
vide vital information to establish the 
cause of a disaster. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has ad- 
vised Congress that it already has the 
authority to order installation of such 
recording devices. 

The Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency, Najeeb Halaby, told a 
press conference in Chicago last week 
there are technical problems involved in 
the installation of such devices. I have 
the highest degree of confidence in Mr. 
Halaby and am sure that if he will order 
an urgent program for the development 
of this equipment, such equipment can 
be perfected very quickly. I hope there 
will be no further delay in ordering these 
recorders installed in commercial air- 
liners. 

These recorders in themselves could 
not haye avoided the two most recent 
crashes, but certainly had they been or- 
dered installed at the time I introduced 
the original legislation, we would be in 
& much better position today to evaluate 
the causes of these crashes and take ap- 
propriate action to prevent similar 
tragedies in the future. 

It is inconceivable to me that there 
would be any further delay in the in- 
Stallation of this equipment. The Air- 
line Pilots Association favors such an 
order; in my discussions with operators 
of commercial airlines I have found no 
one who has raised any serious objec- 
tions; and the Federal Aviation Agency 
itself has been working on this project 
for more than 2 years now. 

I am confident that with all the tech- 
Nological gains we have made in practi- 
cally every field of human endeavor, we 
should have no problem perfecting a de- 
vice that will do this job effectively and 
will at least give us a better idea of what 
is the cause of these crashes. 

I hope the FAA Administrator will 
Order the installation of these devices 
fortwith; and in support of my conten- 
tion, I include in the Recorp today two 
excellent editorials. The first appeared 
in the Chicago Sun-Times on Septem- 
ber 2; the second appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune on September 9. 

I hope there will be no further delay 
in carrying out this project. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 9, 1961] 
THE MISSING CLUE : 

Unofficial reports from the men investi- 
gating last week's airplane disaster seem to 
confirm the belief that there was a struc- 
tural failure and that part of the tall assem- 
bly, including a rudder, broke away just 
before the plane crashed. This would ex- 
Plain why this section was found, relatively 
undamaged, about a quarter of a mile to the 
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rear of where the rest of the plane first hit 
the ground, 

Weakening of the tail assembly, it is 
theorized, would have interfered with and 
perhaps destroyed the pilot’s control of the 
plane. This might explain the sharp right 
turn which the plane made just before 
crashing. The captain may have called on 
the copilot for help, thus explaining why no 
radio call was made. Then, as part of the 
tall broke off, the rest of the plane would 
have been thrown into an uncontrollable 
dive, 

If the investigators could be sure that this 
was what happened, they could promptly 
rule out other theories and concentrate on 
why the metal gave way. They would be 
done with their job sooner, their conclu- 
sions would probably carry more conviction 
than otherwise, and their recommendations 
would be that much more likely to prevent 
a recurrence. It would help them immeas- 
urably to know what was said in the cock- 
pit just before the crash. 

The same could be sald of previous crashes 
in which, for one reason or another, no hint 
of trouble was given by radio. 

Nearly 2 years ago, after an earlier and 
inadequately explained crash, we suggested 
that a tape recorder might provide much 
necessary information. Representative Ro- 
MAN PUCINSKI, of Chicago, has asked Con- 
gress to require airlines to install one in the 
cockpit, where it would run constantly while 
the plane Is in flight. 

The record need only cover a few minutes; 
older sounds and voices could be automat- 
ically erased as later ones are recorded. The 
tape would have to be in a shockproof and 
fireproof container, but the evidence it pro- 
vided would save time and uncertainty dur- 
ing investigations and would very likely save 
lives. It should be worth the relatively in- 
significant cost of the equipment, 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Sept. 2, 1961] 
CHICAGO'S Worst Am DISASTER 


The worst plane crash in Chicago's his- 
tory, and the worst in U.S. commercial avia- 
tion involving a single plane, killed 78 per- 
sons early yesterday only minutes after take- 
off from Midway Airport. Especially poign- 
ant, entire families on gay vacations with 
their children were among the victims. 

With the rest of the community, we join 
in mourning the losses which have been suf- 
fered by so many loved ones and friends of 
those aboard the craft. 

At this writing, the cause of the disaster 
is not known. A passenger on an earlier leg 
of the cross-country flight, who disembarked 
at Chicago, has told of hearing a strange 
noise and feeling unusual vibration during 
the flight here. The FBI is investigating the 
possibility that a bomb was responsible. 
Witnesses said they saw a “blinding flash” 
as the plane circled before falling. 

A regular procedure is to reconstruct the 
plane from the wreckage in an effort to 
determine what structural failure or opera- 
tional difficulty was responsible for the 
tragedy. This is a long-drawn process and 
offers no certain prospect that the cause of 
the crash will ever be found. 

U.S. Representative Roman PUCINSKI, 
Democrat, of Illinois, has proposed that all 
Planes be equipped with automatic tape 
recording devices, in crashproof, sealed con- 
tainers, that would preserve the last 5 min- 
utes of a pilot's and a copilot's conversation. 
ss would continually erase earlier conversa- 

on. 

Thus, after a crash, investigators would 
have the testimony of the nature of the 
trouble from the best possible source, the 
men flying the plane. Plane-to-ground radio 
does not assure any such message. Contact 
can be lost in a storm, or the radio can be 
destroyed in a fire. 

Such recording devices exist and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency has authority to install 
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them. We understand that an order for 
them to be put In use was to have been 
issued earlier this year but got sidetracked. 
There should be no further delay on this. 

With airliners steadily increasing in size 
and passenger capacity, everything possible 
should be done to prevent disasters such as 
yesterday's. Determining the cause of 
crashes is part of prevention. The tape idea 
should at least be tried. 


Appeasement at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
small wonder we are losing the cold war 
when President Kennedy is so confused 
about how to handly tyrant Khrushchev. 
The story of Neville Chamberlain should 
have taught him by now. 

The following article by Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, which appeared in the Long 
Island Press on September 8, shows in 
detail our President’s indecision: 

Two SETS or ADVISERS PULL at JFK. 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

John F. Kennedy reminds me in one re- 

spect (only one, please note) of Huckleberry 
Finn's dad, as described by Huck's friend, 
Jim, after consulting a hairball “which had 
been took out of the fourth stomach of an 
ox": 
„o' ole father doan’ know yit what he's 
a-gwyne to do. Dey’s two angels hoverin’ 
about him. One of em is white and shiny, 
en t’ other one is black. De white one gits 
him to go right a little while, den de black 
one sail in en bust it all up. A body can't 
tell yit which one is goin’ to fetch him at 
de las’.” 

I refer of course to the two sorts of ad- 
visers of J.F.K. has “hoverin’ about him.” 
One set urge him to concentrate on defend- 
ing and enlarging freedom—winning the cold 
war. This came out in his admirable in- 
augural when he said: 

“In the long history of the world, few gen- 
erations have been granted the role of de- 
fending freedom in its hour of maximum 
danger. I do not shrink from this responsi- 
bility—I welcome it.” 

But the other set (the reader can decide 
for himself whether black or white) concen- 
trates on relaxing tensions. To them the 
Communist threat is secondary, or at least, 
temporary. The effect of their advice came 
out recently, when in briefing newsmen, 
the President omitted any reference to com- 
munism or freedom in outlining the three 
main problems of our generation, These 
were, he said (1) the emergence of the new 
nations; (2) the impact of the new tech- 
nology; and (3) the threat of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

President Kennedy would obviously like 
to defend freedom and to relax tensions 
through pleasing the new nations, raising 
standards and arms control. But in the 
effort to do both simultaneously, he is being 
successful in neither, 

Here are some instances: He has not kept 
Laos on our side and South Vietnam is be- 
ing seriously threatened by communism. 

Intervention in Cuba to restore freedom 
was crippled fatally by the President's fear 
of displeasing the neutrals or provoking the 
USSR. 

He stated his intention of maintaining 
our position in Berlin and then tamely per- 
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mitted East German soldiers to enter and 
put up a wall through that city—both il- 
legal. His advisers are still seeking points 
on which we could yield at the forthcoming 
quite unnecessary negotiations. 

Such examples seem to show that de- 
fending freedom and relaxing tensions are 
basically incompatible. In striving for 
both—to defeat Nikita while seeking the ap- 
proval of Ghana, Indonesia, etc., J.F.K., is 
doing neither very well. Nikita still indulges 
in the rankest power politics (Stalin asked, 
how many divisions has the Pope?) while 
the nonalined nations favor aggressive Russia 
against pacifist America. There has been no 
progress toward arms control. 

So, the question today is less what Khru- 
shchev will do next, than when our Presi- 
dine will decide between winning the coid 
war and a futile search for accommodation. 
In short, when will he choose between the 
white angle and the black angel—called ad- 
visers—“hoverin’ about him”? On that day 
only we Americans will know “which one is 
*goin’ to fetch him at de las"—and inciden- 
tally fetch the entire free world along with 
him. 


Welfare Outruns Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of September 10 in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

When a paper as liberal as the Post 
thinks our welfare programs are out of 
proportion, then we are really in trouble: 

WELFARE OUTRUNS GROWTH 

The administration has promised more 
rapid economic growth. At the same time 
it has argued the case for higher welfare 
expenditures. When the President presented 
his program last winter, proposals for growth 
and for welfare seemed to be fairly evenly 
balanced. What has become of this balance 
at the hands of Congress? 

It is sadly apparent that growth has fared 
a lot worse than has welfare. Not all pro- 
grams and laws, to be sure, fit neatly into 
this classification. But it is remarkable how 
many of them do, and the count is not 
cheering. The President’s program con- 
tained two major growth proposals. One 
was the tax reform, centering upon an in- 
vestment credit. This would have encour- 
aged an increase in plant and equipment 
expenditures for modernization and expan- 
sion. The Congress first reduced the size 
of this credit, and eventually put the entire 
legislation over until next year. The other 
was the series of bills to aid education. In- 
vestment in education has been ranked as 
probably the most important long-run stim- 
ulus to growth by the Eckstein Report pre- 
pared in 1959 for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. Aid to education largely if not to- 
tally failed of enactment. This is particu- 
larly deplorable because investment in hu- 
man beings takes a long time to mature. 
Even if something substantial is enacted 
next year, some young people will have suf- 
fered an irretrievable loss. The vocational 
training bill meanwhile has also been de- 
feated. 

Other new proposals involving growth for- 
tunately have done better. The depressed 
areas program, as well as modest increases 
in the highway program and in national 
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resources development, will help growth. 
Legislation on water pollution will improve 
community facilities, as will airport grants, 
assuming the bill passes. Expenditures for 
space exploration should provide some spill 
over of research into the earthbound sector 
of the economy. Most of these items, how- 
ever, are quantitatively not very important. 

In terms of money, the enlarged housing 
program is probably much the largest of the 
new growth expenditures. But housing gen- 
erates less GNP, per dollar of capital invested, 
than almost any other investment expendi- 
ture. Housing expenditures are growth ori- 
ented, but less effectively so than most others. 

The list of welfare measures is more im- 
pressive. Some of these were made neces- 
sary by the recession, such as temporary 
unemployment compensation and aid to de- 
pendent children. Others were unrelated to 
the recession, such as enhanced social secu- 
rity benefits, aid to agriculture, and the 
Minimum Wage law. Of major welfare pro- 
posals, only enlarged medical aid to the aged 
has fatled of enactment. 

It is clear that the Nation cannot do every- 
thing at once. Particularly at a time of 
sharply rising military expenditures, some 
other desirable items can and should be 
postponed. But this year’s legislative experi- 
ence suggest that welfare programs may have 
greater political appeal and smoother politi- 
cal sailing than growth programs. If that 
is the case, the administration may find it 
advisable to weigh next year's proposals more 
decisively in favor of growth, in the expecta- 
tion that they will suffer attrition as they 
go through the political process. 


Of Costly Pearls and Old-Age Survivors 


Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, we 
were reminded last Friday of Valentine 
Byler of New Wilmington, Pa. Members 
will recall Mr. Byler as the Amish farmer 
who earlier this year lost some horses 
by distraint because he had failed and 
refused to pay his social security taxes. 
On last Friday, September 8, it was re- 
ported that Commissioner Caplin of the 
Internal Revenue Service had invited a 
group of Amish bishops to meet him here 
in Washington tomorrow to discuss 
problems of collection of social security 
taxes on self-employed persons. 

In this Congress we have H.R. 7268, 
introduced by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Bruce], which provides an 
exemption from participation in the 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program for individuals where religious 
doctrines forbid such participation. This 
bill would resolve a painful conflict be- 
tween God and country for this faithful 
and gentle people. Nothing has been 
done with it. I realize that there are 
not enough votes to be squeezed out of 
this issue to change the color of political 
litmus paper, but I hope it succeeds, as 
have many other measures in this House, 
for freedom’s sake. 

Just a year ago an editorial appeared 
in Liberty, the periodical of the Inter- 
national Religious Liberty Association, 
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which was addressed to this issue. I of- 

fer it now as a reminder of H.R. 7268, 

and of the visit of the bishops to Wash- 

ington tomorrow. 

Or COSTLY PEARLS AND OLD-AGE SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Eighteen bishops of the Old Order Amish 
Mennonites from 13 States haye signed a 
petition to Congress asking for legislation 
that would excuse members of thelr sect 
from participating in the social security pro- 
gram on grounds of religious objection. 
Pointing out that the U.S. Constitution pro- 
vides safeguards for freedom, the Amish de- 
clare that “the Social Security Act is abridg- 
ing our faith, which is older than this Gov- 
ernment. We feel justified to do all in our 
power to defend and protect these costly 
pearls [of religious freedom] and not trade 
them for an old-age survivors Insurance.“ 

There would seem little ground to doubt 
the sincerity of the Amish. They hold that 
all charity should be administered by the 
church, and back up their words by taking 
care of their sick and aged members through 
contributions levied by the deacons of each 
church district. Their performance should 
also dispel fears that their needy may become 
a drain upon a fund to which they have not 
contributed. 

For what reason, then, should they be 
forced to violate their consciences? For the 
sake of conformity? One should hope that 
the spirit of American individualism is not 
yet dead. To avoid a precedent that would 
disrupt the social security program? One 
can safely aver that not many moderns will 
trade in their automatic-gadgeted autos for 
an Amish buggy, nor put aside their Dior 
copies or Ivy League sport coats for the garb 
of the Mennonite sect—not for the sake of 
saving a few dollars in social security pay- 
ments. 

No; the millions will go right on receiving 
their doles, and the Amish growth chart will 
show no dramatic upturn. There is no 
precedent here that would jeopardize the 
social security program of the United States. 
But if the petition of the Amish is not hon- 
ored, if individual conscience is to be traded 
for collective old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits, it may well be that when lost 
pearls are sought on some great day of reck- 
oning ahead, the transaction will be seen to 
have cost altogether too much. 

R. R. H. 


No Aid for Neutrals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. CROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
Mr. Carl L. Shipley, chairman of the 
Republican State Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, demands an end to 
the billions of dollars of aid that have 
been and will be given by the Kennedy 
administration to those foreign nations 
which have the gall to call themselves 
‘nonalined, neutral, and uncommitted.” 

The time has come to unmask and put 
an end to this double-dealing, the prac- 
tice of which has been allowed to grow 
under the regime of the Modern Repub- 
licans as well as the New Deal and New 
Frontier Democrats. 

Following are the views of Mr. Shipley 
in which I concur completely: 

The somber reports from the unalined 
nations conference at Belgrade should en- 
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lighten our fuzzy-thinkers at the UN. and the 
State Department on the evils of neutralism. 

The so-called uncommitted nations are 
simply pro-Communists camoufiaged in an- 
other bird's plumage. The billions of dol- 
lars of foreign aid and military assistance 
we have lavished on Yugoslavia’s Tito, India’s 
Nehru, Ghana's Nkrumah, and Indonesia's 
Sukarno, to say nothing of Laos and Brazil, 
is largely an exercise in cutting our own 
throat. Neutralism shows a pro-Commu- 
nist double standard. 

The 25 neutralist nations at the Belgrade 
Conference have failed to denounce Russia 
for resuming nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
or for negotiating in bad faith these past 
3 years at the Geneva Conference on nuclear 
tests, all the while developing new atomic 
weapons to be tested when ready. But they 
did engage in an unrelieved attack on the 
United States and all that we have done for 
the cause of freedom. 

Henceforth the United States must adopt 
a new policy on foreign aid. Generous aid 
and military assistance for our allies and 
friends, yes, for neutralists, no. It is now 
clear that every dollar of foreign aid that 
goes from the United States to a neutralist 
is a contribution to our own doom. 

The Kennedy administration should char- 
acterize neutralism for what it in reality 
is—anti-American and pro-Russian, through 
and through. If our Government continues 
to grovel before the neutralists after the 
Belgrade performance, the injury they do us 
Will be richly deserved. 

It is folly for our Government to recog- 
nize neutralism as a legitimate position. It 
assumes there is a logical, moral, ethical, 
and legal basis for choice between capital- 
ism and communism, between religious con- 
viction and godlessness, between free enter- 
prise and socialism, between freedom and 
totalitarianism, between right and wrong. 
We should not lend dignity to the neutral- 
ists by cloaking them with respectability. 

Any nation that cannot forthwith make a 
rational and deliberate choice between the 
United States and Russia is no friend of 
ours, Indeed, any nation that is so confused 
or immature that it must pause on the 
threshold of such a choice is too weak a 
reed for us to bother with. At best such 
nations will fail us in the final showdown; 
at worst, they will betray us all along the 
way. 

We can well recall the words of Theodore 
Roosevelt that “it is a wicked thing to be 
neutral between right and wrong. Impar- 
tiality does not mean neutrality, Impartial 
justice consists not in being neutral between 
right and wrong, but in finding out the 
right and upholding it wherever found, 
against the wrong.” 


Help Khrushchev Avoid a Dangerous 
Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include, herewith, an article which 
appeared in the September 16, 1961, issue 
of Nation's Business: 

HELP Krusch Avom a DANGEROUS 

MISTAKE 

As the moment of truth in Berlin comes 
nearer, the American people are solidiy with 
the President in facing up to Russia. They 
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have accepted willingly—perhaps eagerly— 
whatever peril or sacrifice a firm position in 
this crisis requires. 

They will, as the President predicted, bear 
“the burdens which must be borne if freedom 
is to be defended, Americans have willingly 
borne them before and they will not flinch 
now.” 

The world will be spared much misery if our 
enemies accept this presidential analysis as 
accurate. The danger is that, like others 
before them, the Communists may make 
what Mr. Kennedy has called “the dangerous 
mistake of assuming that the West was too 
selfish and too soft and too divided to resist 
invasions of freedom in other lands.” 

Unfortunately, this dangerous mistake is 
not unreasonable. Anyone might make it 
after Ustening from a distance as Washing- 
ton catalogs the urgent needs that our people 
are reportedly unable to mvet for themselves. 

Such a listener could justifiably believe 
that, without Government prodding and sup- 
port, Americans were too flabby -to educate 
their children, build proper houses, clean up 
their cities, care for their aged, or show com- 
passion for the unfortunate. He could be- 
lieve that even our diversions are so decadent 
that a Cabinet officer must concern himself 
officially with the hiring practices of a pro- 
fessional football team and a Government 
agency must bring Federal standards to our 
television shows. 

As reported from Washington, the Ameri- 
can people are poorly educated, ill housed, 
out of work, badly entertained and facing a 
bleak old age. This is hardly a picture to 
deter a determined aggressor. 

In the interests of peace and a true pic- 
ture of American fiber we should tell our 
foes about Indianapolis, where the people 
have long met their own problems without 
Federal subsidy; of Davenport, Iowa, which 
is on record as opposing Federal money for 
schools; of Carlsbad, N. Mex., where the 
school board has stated it wants no Fed- 
eral intervention in local schools and the 
city counsel has refused to ask $500,000 in 
Federal funds for a sewer system; 

Ot Italy, Tex., which preferred to rebuild 
itself rather than accept Federal funds after a 
tornado, and a lengthening honor roll of 
other localities which stand ready to resist 
invasions of freedom, not only from foreign 
governments but from their own as well. 

Our President can make his warning to Mr. 
Khrushchev more convincing by pointing out 
that we can have whatever defense we need, 
along with sound money, and a stronger 
economy simply by restricting the Federal 
Government to its essentia} duties. 

This isn't even austerity. It's merely com- 
monsense. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of September 9, 1961. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1961. 

As predicted in my newsletter of August 
19 a greatly amended foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill was sent back to the House from 
conference and was approved on August 31, 
260 to 132. The final bill authorized appro- 
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priations of $4,253,500,000 for foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid in fiscal 1962 and 
$1.5 billion in each of the following 4 years 
for Development Loan Fund long-term, low 
interest development loans, The bill also 
authorized the President to establish a new 
foreign aid agency. The final bill did not 
include the long-term borrowing authority 
requested by the President. He had asked 
for authority to borrow $8.8 billion from the 
Treasury for the Development Loan Fund 
over a 5-year period fiscal 1962-66 to finance 
long-term, low interest development loans. 
The final bill authorized $1.2 billion for fis- 
cal 1962 and $1.5 billion a year for fiscal 
1963-66, making $7.2 billion available for 
development loans over the 5 years but re- 
quired annual appropriation of funds (at 
least a partial victory for those of us in the 
House who fought the transfer of respon- 
sibility for appropriations from Congress to 
the Executive). . 

The foreign aid appropriation bill was 
whipped through the House in 1 day, Sep- 
tember 5, by a record vote, 270-123. The 
bill as approved appropriated $3,357,500,000 
for foreign aid, $896 million less than car- 
ried in the authorization bill, but $300 mil- 
lion more than recommended by the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

One of my principal objections to foreign 
aid is the money we give to our enemies and 
so-called neutral nations. This objection 
was supported during the debate on the for- 
eign aid bill by Congressman GLENARD P. 
Lrpscoms, of California, who pointed out 
that the dollars of U.S. taxpayers are being 
sent to Cuba to bolster the Communist re- 
gime of Fidel Castro. Co Lirs- 
COMB, a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, pointed to the report on 
the Foreign Aid Appropriations Bill. He 
said each year the President requests mil- 
lions of dollars to cover U.S. contributions 
to international organizations. In just one 
instance, Lipscoms pointed out, the Pan 
American Health Organization is providing 
32 Russian jeeps for a malaria eradication 
program in Cuba. Although malaria has a 
low incidence rate there, the eradication 
allotment in 1961 is $79,766, or 20 times the 
amount budgeted in 1958—before Fidel 
Castro came to power. This has been aug- 
mented by a $99,000 allotment from the 
World Health Organization Malaria Eradi- 
cation Special Account, for the purpose of 
providing the Soviet jeeps to Cuba. The 
American taypayer pays 66 percent of the 
cost of the so-called health plan for Cuba 
instigated by PAHO. 


UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL FUND 


Lipscoms reminded Congress that this 
Fund, to which the United States contributes 
40 percent, on May 24 granted $1,157,600 to 
aid agricultural research programs in Cuba. 
US. contributions for the fiscal year 1961, 
both assessed and yoluntary, amounted to 
$241,799,522 to over 50 international organi- 
zations and their related activities. Ac- 
cording to Congressman LIPSCOMB, it appears 
that very few, if anyone, have ever attempted 
to figure out where this money actually goes, 
and actually what it is used for. 

Add to these startling statements of how 
the U.S. taxpayer is contributing to coun- 
tries dedicated to our destruction, the utter 
contempt for the United States and our 
ideals expressed by the delegates to the Con- 
ference of Uncommitted Nations at Belgrade 
last week, and the course we are taking to 
our own national suicide (newsletter of Aug. 
26) becomes more apparent. The nations 
present at the Belgrade Conference have 
been the recipients of $7.2 billion from 
the American taxpayers. Yet not one voice 
was raised in behalf of American policies. 
Not a single delegate protested a vicious at- 
tack on the United States by the Communist 
delegate from Cuba. On the other hand, no 
official action was taken by the Conference to 
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condemn the Soviet Union for its wanton 
disregard of humanity for its devious use of 
3 years of useless negotiations on banning 
nuclear testing to build up its own arsenal 
and then arrogantly begin testing within 
hours of an announcement that it would, 
No protests from the uncommitted nations 
for the enslavement of 17 million human 
beings in East Germany. While India’s 
Nehru piously asks the United States to 
negotiate with the Communists on issues 
which are not negotiable, he utters not a 
word of protest at the brutal and barbaric 
invasion of Tibet and the inhuman atroci- 
ties practiced on her people by the Com- 
munists. 

It's time we faced facts. The uncom- 
mitted nations are not uncommitted, nor are 
they neutral. For whatever reason, fear or 
self-interest, they are alined with Soviet 
Russia and when the chips are down, in the 
final contest between freedom and Commu- 
nist slavery, they will be against us unless 
they are convinced that we are stronger and 
will win the battle. There are no moral 
grounds for neutralism in a fight to the 
death. Those countries which give aid and 
comfort to our enemy also become our 
enemies. My own position is opposed to 
foreign aid until it is used in the self- 
interest of the United States. 


Steel Companies Are the Whipping Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s article by David Lawrence in the 
New York Herald Tribune brings into 
focus the calculated plans of President 
Kennedy and his administration to make 
successful businessmen the whipping 
boys from now on. It is hard to believe 
that Secretary of Labor Goldberg can 
be very neutral; he dare not bite the 
hand that fed him so well for so many 
years: 

STEEL Price CURBS VIEWED as ROAD To 

COMMUNISM 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHIncron.—The Kennedy administra- 
tion has crossed the Rubicon. It has de- 
cided to make war on conservative eco- 
nomics and embark on a course of radical 
economics. It is ignoring the risk that it 
may plunge the country into more unem- 
ployment within the next 18 months and 
bring about perhaps the worst recession since 
the 1930's. 

For President Kennedy has determined to 
put certain limits on business profits and 
the return on investments that stockholders 
have hitherto expected when putting their 
savings into private enterprise. The net re- 
sult could be the gradual collapse of the 
private enterprise system in America and the 
beginning of that era of socialism which 
Nikita Khrushchey has predicted will in- 
evitably lead to communism in another gen- 
eration in the United States. 

President Kennedy's crucial step came a 
few days ago when he openly threatened the 
steel industry with reprisals by Government 
unless it agreed to forgo any price increases 
at this time. Mr. Kennedy vaguely promised 
that next year, when the unions ask for still 
higher wages, he would urge “moderation.” 
He didn't define the term. But the entire 
business world noted that Mr. Kennedy 
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significantly refused to ask the unions at 
this time to forgo the additional wage in- 
creases scheduled for them at the end of 
this month under a contract signed early in 
1960 after a long strike. 

The steel industry thus far has absorbed 
a 10-percent rise in labor costs since 1958 
without a price increase. Fairplay would 
seem to require that, since the steel industry 
has already absorbed this large increase in 
wages without a price rise, the least that 
Mr. Kennedy might have done was to ask 
labor to cancel its increase scheduled for 
October 1 this year. 


COMPARISON IS MADE 


But the Kennedy administration has sit- 
ting in the Cabinet, as Secretary of Labor, 
the man who was general counsel of the big- 
gest steel union in the country. Had there 
been a Secretary of Commerce in a Repub- 
lican administration who had previously 
been a leader in the steel industry—either 
as president of a large company or as its 
principal negotiator just a few months earlier 
during a major strike—the howl that would 
have gone up about conflict of interest” 
would have been heard from coast to coast. 

Industry has no voice in the Kennedy 
Cabinet. The Secretary of Commerce is 
afraid of his shadow and allowed himself 
to be influenced by the radicals in the ad- 
ministration when he ordered the virtual 
suppression of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil which had existed for decades as a means 
of communication between business and the 
executive branch of the Government. 

President Kennedy’s procedure in writing 
a letter to 12 steel companies and in imme- 
diately making it public is the subject of 
sharp criticism. He did not invite these 
steel executives to come to Washington be- 
fore hand to give their side of the issue. He 
took them by surprise as he issued his let- 
ter and threatened restrictive measures if 
they didn't obey. 

This is one of the most surprising moves 
any President has made in recent years, and 
it is small wonder that it is being regarded 
as the beginning of a series of hostile acts 
to throttle American enterprise and to pave 
the way for nationalization or socialization 
of the larger industries in America. 


ADVISERS BLAMED 


Mr. Kennedy himself has never been re- 
garded as a radical, but he has surrounded 
himself with advisers who sincerely believe 
in Government ownership. In giving their 
advice, they can hardly refrain from advo- 
cating a philosophy which could eventually 
mean the end of private capitalism in Amer- 
ica. Every one of these advisers hates com- 
munism and all that Mr. Khrushchev stands 
for, but, as is the case in Britain with the 
Socialist Laborites who favor nationalization 
of industry, they don’t always realize the 
ultimate consequences of current action. 

Mr. Kennedy is not himself an economist. 
He finds himself lost in economic jargon and 
economic arguments, and tends to follow 
what seems to him a plausible policy. His 
economic advisers concede that it Is a “most 
hazardous undertaking” to estimate future 
output and profits in steel, but they did 
it Just the same and took no account of the 
need of different companies to buy new 
plant and equipment or to continue to earn 
a proper return on investors’ money. In- 
stead, a blanket order was favored that would 
cut profit margins and let labor have its 
October 1 increase just the same. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice is 
engaging in a crusade against large business 
enterprises by brandishing antitrust suits in 
their faces almost every day. It is interest- 
ing to note that the executives of the 12 
companies which got the President's iden- 
tical letter are virtually forbidden to discuss 
it with each other, since the subject is 
pricemaking. The steel companies could 
be hauled into court for price collusion if 
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they as much as sat down together to dis- 
cuss what kind of replies they should make 
as an industry. 

Indeed, the future of all trade associations 
in America may well be in jeopardy if the 
Kennedy administration cries out “price fix- 
ing” every time business leaders go to an 
annual convention of their industry to dis- 
cuss common problems, including threats 
coming from foreign competition. The an- 
nual meeting of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute had, for instance, long been sched- 
uled for this week, but it was canceled for 
fear that any meeting of steel executives at 
this time would be misunderstood. And all 
this happens in free“ America. 


Nuclear Attack Protection for Civilian 
Population Urged as War Deterrent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, mankind 
today lives in fear and dread, perhaps as 
never before in all time, in the stark 
contemplation of the holocausts of cities, 
if nuclear war should break over the 
world. Some people with deeply pene- 
trating minds have dedicated themselves 
to finding the means to fortify ourselves 
for survival, against the possibilities of 
such cataclysm. There is the thought 
brought forward that the stronger we 
build the ways of survival the less likely 
an enemy will dare attack us. 

I have received a thoughtful and dis- 
cerning discussion in this area, from Mr. 
Kemp P. Yarborough, St. Marys City, 
Md. It is of such a nature as to deserve 
attention. Therefore, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I am inserting this dis- 
cussion in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. Yarborough’s letter follows: 

Sr. Marys Crry, MD., 
September 6, 1961. 
Hon, HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Cooney: The Kennedy adminis- 
tration and the present Congress have shown 
their concern for the needs of civil defense 
by increased appropriations and by plans 
for greater protection against radioactive 
fallout. I am writing to submit for your 
consideration two aspects of this problem 
which I believe should receive attention in 
future civil defense legislation. 

In the first place, is not protection against 
the heat and blast effects of nuclear weap- 
ons also imperative? Fallout shelters alone, 
it is true, would shield most of the popula- 
tion in case of a nuclear attack that would 
spare cities and concentrate upon the de- 
struction of missile sites and long-range 
striking forces. Humanitarian considera- 
tions call for such a limitation on nuclear 
warfare; nor do military strategists discount 
the possibility of a limited nuclear con- 
fict of this type. If for no other reason, a 
potential enemy might thus restrict the use 
of his nuclear force lest he invite retalia- 
tory blows against his own cities and popu- 
lation. However, is it not possible that the 
development of a civil defense gap or other 
important difference in the offensive and 
defensive strength of the antagonist nations 
could create a situation in which an enemy 
would not deem it to his own interest to so 
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Tefrain, or would assume the risks of total 
Nuclear conflict when total world victory 
Would be the prize? While there is conflict- 
ing testimony as to the extent to which the 
Soviet Union has engaged in ciyil defense 
Preparations, many authorities (including 
Leon Gouré of the Rand Corp.) believe that 
extensive preparations have been made. 
Premier Khrushchev claims that the Soviet 
Clyil defense organization enlists 22 million 
trained personnel. Their motivation may be 
entirely defensive; but a wide civil defense 
gap, once achieved, could weigh as a consid- 
erable factor in the political and military 
Calculations of the Soviet leaders, both of- 
fensive and defensive, or could serve as the 
basis for blackmail threats of total war. 
Red China has a population approaching 
the billion mark, most of whom are still 
widely dispersed in agrarian pursuits and 
hence less yulnerable to nuclear attack than 
industrialized populations. She is Hkely to 
become a nuclear power within a few years. 
Her leaders are more warminded than the 
Russians, and are apparently not deterred 
by the human cost among their own people 
in the pursuit of their objectives. If they 
are bent upon an eventual showdown with 
the United States, a weak posture of civil 
defense on the part of this country might 
induce them to initiate an unlimited nuclear 
War tn which they would be willing to ac- 
cept immense retaliatory blows and sacrifice 
vast numbers of their people. It is also pos- 
sible that a limited or limited nuclear war 
might be transformed by the pressures and 
Momentum of that confli y as 
One side or the other faced disastrous re- 
verses—into an unlimited nuclear one. 
Again, an atomic holocaust might be caused 
error, accident or miscalculation, or 
through the agency of a small nation. The 
development of means of producing thermo- 
nuclear bombs relatively inexpensively, and 
thereby bringing them within the capacity 
of almost any nation, is a real possibility. 
Planning for civil defense should not be con- 
fined to the requirements of a limited nu- 
Clear struggle, or otherwise restricted, but 
should include preparations for as wide a 
preg of foreseeable contingencies as pos- 
Shelters against fallout only, if combined 
With plans for the evacuation of urban pop- 
ulations, might be adequate even for the 
Contingency of an unlimited nuclear war, 
Provided the commencement of hostilities 
Should be preceded by a crisis of sufficient 
duration to permit evacuation, and provided 
the war should be limited to one nuclear 
strike phase which would determine the out- 
come. However, they would be inadequate 
against surprise or sudden nuclear attacks 
giving too little time for massive evacuation, 
or in a war of attrition in which the eco- 
nomic factor could be decisive. In the 
latter instance the destruction of the Na- 
tion's urban industrial structure might prove 
a heavy handicap, and its restoration or re- 
Placement in time to meet the exigencies 
Of war might be rendered very difficult by 
subsequent and repeated nuclear attacks. 
The massive evacuation of cities during a 
crisis might be interpreted by the enemy as 
a step toward a nuclear attack 
and thereby precipitate just such an attack 
On his part before the evacuation could be 
completed, in order to strike the first blow. 
Under such circumstances a substantial 
Measure of protection against all the ef- 
fects of hydrogen bombs for personnel and 
for essential governmental and industrial in- 
Stallations In blast areas might be indis- 
Pensable, combined with a large degree of in- 
dustrial dispersion. The dispersal of Soviet 
industries has been underway a long time; 
their decentralized control has been insti- 
tuted under Khrushchev; and according to 
reports Russian civil defense shelters are be- 
ing constructed against blast as well as 
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against fallout so as to afford security in 
all cases except a direct hit. 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, Dr. Leland J. 
Haworth, Admiral Strauss, and others have 
declared that excessive importance has been 
attached to the dangers of radioactive fall- 
out. Short-term survival from the terrible 
immediate blast, heat, and radiation effects 
of nuclear bombs within the blast area 
should not be allowed to become the step- 
child of civil defense. Were not most of the 
deaths and injuries inflicted at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki the result of blast and burn- 
ing rather than of radioactivity? And were 
not very few of the radioactive casualties 
the result of radioactive fallout beyond the 
blast areas? 

The value of protection against fallout 
should not be minimized; but is it not urgent 
that the strength, practicability, and mass 
production possibilities of shelters built to 
give triple protection against blast, heat, and 
fallout be investigated and tested? One of 
the witnesses at the hearings held by Chair- 
man Holm of the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations was Associate Direc- 
tor Walmer E. Strope of the Naval Radiolog- 
ical Defense Laboratory. Basing his views 
upon 4 years of testing, he expressed the be- 
lief that a high degree of protection against 
nuclear blast, fire, and radiation could be 
provided by shelters costing between #50 and 
$125 per person, and that group shelters 
might eventually be provided to protect 100 
people for 14 days at even less cost. The 
shelters already tested are flexible steel arch 
structures, 25 feet wide, 48 feet long, and 
covered by several feet of dirt. If the rela- 
tively cheap production of personnel shelters 
should be feasible, then a “crash” program 
to provide personnel shelters held to mini- 
mum requirements might be combined with 
a long-range program designed to secure the 
wide dispersal of population and industry 
and protected structures for vital govern- 
mental and industrial activities. 


The second point which I would like to 
call to your attention is the importance of 
having civil defense integrated as an essen- 
tial and conditioning element in all phases 
of the Nation’s political, social, and economic 
development. In all Federal loans, grants, 
construction projects, and contracts with 
business firms for supplies and procurement, 
through tax reduction allowances, and in all 
phases of urban renewal, shelter construc- 
tion, built-in protection for vital installa- 
tions, and the dispersal of offices and plants 
should be required or encouraged. The ends 
of civil defense would often require not radi- 
cal new departures but merely the accelera- 
tion, expansion or modification of policies 
already underway or projected, and would 
serve sometimes as a positive factor in the 
solution of serious problems. The prob- 
lems of urban traffic congestion and mass 
transit could be met by subways constructed 
to serve also as civil defense shelters. Mul- 
tiple uses for shelters, conversely, should be 
feasible in all types of structures—indus- 
trial, business, educational, and residential. 
The allocation of huge tracts for parks, 
forests, wild life sanctuaries, and recreation 
would promote on. The suburban 
movement, which is already taking over 1 
million acres of croplands annually, should 
be fostered. The systematic dispersion of 
population and industry would promote pub- 
lic health, efficiency in transportation and 
circulation, and the reduction of atmos- 
pheric, water and land pollution, Speaking 
without reference to civil defense, Repre- 
sentative Reuss of Wisconsin recently 
pointed out the benefits which would ac- 
crue from the decentralized location of many 
governmental agencies away from Washing- 
ton. He declared that a moderation of 
Washington’s rate of growth would assist 
materially in the solution of the problems 
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of water, of sewerage, of transportation, of 
metropolitan planing, without rulning the 
Nation's Capital. He argued also that many 
agencies (such as the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Soil Conservation Service) 
would operate more efficiently if located 
closer to the areas of their primary respon- 
sibility, while many communities through- 
out the country would benefit from the in- 
fusion of stable employment and taxpaying 
groups of Federal employees. 

The agricultural surpluses could be profit- 
ably utilized as much as possible in the 
large-scale stockpiling of food and supplies. 
Civil defense requirements could be a stimu- 
lus and conditioning factor in the techno- 
logical modernization of the industrial plant 
of the United States. A public works pro- 
gram directed toward the purposes of civil 
defense would stimulate business, alleviate 
unemployment, and contribute also to the 
“work relief" policy advocated by Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Wilbur J, Cohen. If necessary, a Civil De- 
fense Construction Corps could be created 
similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps of 
the New Deal. It is noteworthy that the 
Rural Electrification Administration, having 
virtually completed its New Deal assignment 
of providing electric lights, and the accom- 
panying services for rural homes, has been 
charged by the Kennedy administration with 
u new task—that of creating jobs for some 
1,400,000 unemployed rural Americans, the 
occupational casualties of agriculture'’s 
mechanization and increased efficiency. The 
solution contemplated lies not in encourag- 
ing migration to cities already suffering from 
unemployment, but in establishing small in- 
dustries and recreational facilities in rural 
areas and small towns. Both the REA and 
the area redevelopment program could be 
granted greatly expanded sums to promote 
the widest possible distribution of factories 
and industrial projects. 

The possibilities of the immunization of 
human beings against the fatal or injurious 
effects of radiation should receive attention, 
Dr. R. R. Overman of the University of Ten- 
nessee, speaking before the American Fed- 
eration of Societies for Experimental Biology 
in Atlantic City this year, reported the suc- 
cess of such immunization in the case of ani- 
mals, through the administration of small 
doses of radio-protective compounds prior 
to each exposure. Vigilance should also be- 
exercised in the apprehension of weapons or 
devices of chemical, biological, and germ 
warfare and in the preparation of counter- 
vailing measures, including training and 
equipment for the public. 

Besides serving as insurance against de- 
struction or defeat in case of war, a strong 
civil defense would strengthen the deterrent 
effect of America’s armaments, 
their offensive power with a firm defensive 
base. It would make possible a saner, more 
credible, and more determined stand 
against Communist expansion, rendering 
less desperate and suicidal the choices 
which would confront the administration in 
times of crisis. Synchronized with and 
providing impetus to the solution of social 
and economic problems, it could play a 
constructive role in the Nation's life. 

Such a program would undoubtedly be 
expensive and difficult. But the develop- 
ment of thermonuclear methods of warfare 
imposes two heavy responsibilities upon the 
nations: (1) a constant, unwearying search 
for an effective ban on nuclear tests and 
effective limitations on nuclear weapons; 
and (2) the preparation of civil defense 
measures such weapons. Expert 
witnesses before the Military Operations 
Subcommittee, including Herman Kahn and 
Norman A. Henunian of the Rand Corp., esti- 
mated in general that an elaborate program, 
including large underground group shelters 
and detailed evacuation and reconstruction 
plans, would cost from 610 to $30 billion 
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spread over 2 or 3 years, but could hold 
deaths to 10 million even in case of an un- 
limited nuclear conflict in which every city 
and military installation in the country 
would be hit by hydrogen bombs, Is this 
sum, or much more if necessary, too high 
a price to pay to safeguard scores of mil- 
lions of lives? 
Sincerely yours, 
Kemp P, YARBOROUGH, 
Sr. Marys Crry, Mp. 


Honorary Life Membership in ROA to 
Hon. Paul Kilday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to announce that on last Thurs- 
day, the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States bestowed an honorary 
life membership in ROA to the Honor- 
able PauL Kar, who is leaving his seat 
in the Congress soon to take a place on 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals to 
which he has been appointed by the Pres- 
ident. 

The award was made at a luncheon at- 
tended by about 30 Members of this 
body, including our Acting Speaker, the 
leaders of both the major parties in this 
House, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable Lyndon B. John- 
son; the Secretary of the Navy, the Hon- 
orable John B. Connally; the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, the Honorable Car- 
lisle P. Runge; the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, General Curtis LeMay; the 
chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Carl Vinson; and sev- 
eral other Members of this body and the 
Senate, along with representatives of the 
press, national officers of the ROA, and 
the national staff of this association, all 
of whom are so well and favorably known 
to us. 

The presentation of this honorary 
membership in ROA, which is rarely be- 
stowed upon any individual, was made 
by the senior Senator from Texas, the 
Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH, and the 
ROA citation was read by the national 
President of ROA, Rear Adm. John E, 
Harlin, U.S. Naval Reserve. 

Admiral Harlin, who for 34 years has 
been in the Naval Reserve, is the senior 
pilot of Trans-World airlines, flying new 
type jet transport aircraft between the 
United States and Europe. He is still 
active as a member of the pilot staff of 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

I should like to call your attention to 
the remarks made by Admiral Harlin in 
presenting this citation, together with 
the resolution adopted by ROA's na- 
tional convention at San Antonio earlier 
this summer relating to the service of 
PauL KILpay, in whose service we all take 
pride: 

This is our association's tribute to the 
Honorable PauL J. Kar, a Representative 
in the Congress of the United States from 
Texas since 1939, in honor of the tremendous 
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contributions of this learned and much re- 
spected and loved man, who has done so 
much for the welfare of his constituents, the 
State of Texas and the American people, and 
most especially those who serve and have 
served in our Armed Forces. To him we 
present an honorary life membership. This 
token of our high esteem for PauL Kar is 
but a slight indication of the very great 
regard in which we and all who know him 
hold this man. No person in recent memory 
can claim authorship of so many legislative 
accomplishments which have played such 
a vital role in the maintenance of high 
morale among our Armed Forces. Every pay 
raise and incentive law since 1949 have been 
under the direct leadership of this outstand- 
ing legislator. Legislative acts such as the 
Career Compensation Act, the pay raise of 
1952, the Pay Act of 1955, the Pay Act of 
1958, the Dependents Medicare Act, as well 
as countless other laws of benefit to the 
uniformed services have resulted from his 
direct leadership. But he has hot taken 
unto himself just those things that are 
sweet to the ears, since he has also assumed 
responsibility for such laws as the Navy 
“Hump” Act and the Air Force “White 
Charger” Act. These laws have benefited 
and will continue to benefit the younger of- 
ficers at the expense of older officers. But 
all of this was for the best interest of the 
uniformed services and whenever the best 
interests of the uniformed services is in- 
volved there you will find Paur Kipay’s 
main interest. He now leaves the Congress 
to assume the great and demanding tasks of 
a jurist. A sucgessor will be elected to fill 
the vacancy he will leave, but the Reserve 
Officers Association can truly say that there 
can be no one who will ever surpass PAUL 
Kar in his devotion to that which is 
best for the country and the uniformed 
services. 

RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 

STATES— HONORARY Lire MEMBER 


Whereas the Honorable PAUL J. KILDAY, 
of San Antonio, Tex., has eminently repre- 
sented the Second District of Texas for 23 
years in the House of Representatives, Con- 
gress of the United States, Washington, D.C.; 
and 


Whereas during these years of service he 
has consistently demonstrated his ability to 
lead, his talents to create, his knowledge to 
convince and good judgment in rendering 
exceptional services to his district, the State 
of Texas, and the Nation as a whole; and 

Whereas Congressman KILDAY’S great con- 
cern for the welfare of the personnel of the 
defense forces and Government employees 
individually, and as a group, has contributed 
immeasurably to their high state of morale; 
and 

Whereas as a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives his leadership has been a dominating 
influence in shaping our national defense 
policies and providing funds for their imple- 
mentation; and 

Whereas Hon. PauL J. Kmpay has upon 
all occasions demonstrated his sincere inter- 
est in the Organized Reserves and the pro- 
gram sponsored by the national headquar- 
ters of the Reserve Officers Association by 
conferring with committees of the ROA and 
by attending and addressing our State and 
National gatherings; and 

Whereas Congressman Kar has been 
appointed by President John F. Kennedy as 
judge of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this national convention 
assembled this 23d day of June 1961 in San 
Antonio, Tex., convey to the Honorable PAUL 
J. Kar its deep and lasting appreciation 
of his long, valuable, and eminent service to 
the cause of national defense and thank him 
especially for his consistent support and 
friendly and appreciative attitude toward 
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committees of the ROA in discussions of 
subjects affecting our welfare; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Honorable PAuL J. 
Kiupay having demonstrated a sincere and 
abiding interest in the objectives of the 
ROA, be elected to honorary life member- 
ship in the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States. 

Recommended by the executive commit- 
tee in accordance with article A-3(e) of the 
constitution. 

Adopted by the 35th national convention, 
June 23, 1961. 


Will Rayburn Return to House 
Speakership? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most prominent newspapers 
in my congressional district, the Pon- 
tiac Press, recently published an edi- 
torial tribute to our Speaker of the 
House, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN. 

May I join in this good wish for a 
speedy recovery for “Mr. Sam,” and add 
the hope that he will soon be with us 
again as chairman of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It is difficult to remember the day 
when the gentleman from Texas was not 
Speaker of the House. He has estab- 
lished a record for continuous service in 
one of the most demanding, one of the 
most important positions in our Federal 
Government. 

Speaking as a Member from the op- 
posite side of the aisle from the Speak- 
er, I have been constantly impressed 
with his dignity, the fair play and the 
wisdom he has demonstrated in his 
dealings with the Congress. 

During my freshman days here on 
Capitol Hill, Speaker Rayburn was al- 
ways courteous and kind toward those 
who were first learning their way around 
this maze which is our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There has been talk that the Speak- 
er’s back problems may prevent him 
from resuming his chair next session. 
I, for one, hope that these prove to be 
unfounded rumors, and that Mr. Sam will 
once again be with us supplying the 
leadership and the continuity that the 
legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment needs to make it operate 
smoothly and in the best interests of all 
our citizens. 

Certainly, his wisdom and experience 
are unmatched anywhere in this Nation, 
and I think it important that our Na- 
tion be permitted to make use of this 
great store of experience which is avail- 
able to us through our Speaker. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
the excellent editorial follows: 

Witt RAYBURN RETURN To HOUSE 
SPEAKERSHIP? 

There is plenty of speculation around 
Washington, and especially on Capitol Hill 
on whether or not “Mr. Sam” will return to 
the House speakership. 
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Temporarily, the reins have been turned 
Over to Majority Leader Joun W. McCor- 
MACK. For the last 21 years Sam RAYBURN 
has been the undisputed leader of the 
Democrats in the House. 

We are sorry to read that this old political 
warrior has bowed out for a much needed 
rest. His political savvy at the Speaker's 
podium will be missed. 

With a new regime in power, the know- 
how and dedication of men like RAYBURN 
are needed. Mr. Sam is getting on in years, 
but at 79 his spirit is almost indestructible. 

If his back difficulty proves too much and 
he can't return for the next session, his job 
could well be up for grabs. Current re- 
Ports are that McCormacx is at odds with 
the President. 

Be that as it may, we are pulling for Mr. 
Sam to regain his health and take over top 
leadership of his party. 


Student Congress Doesn’t Speak for All 
Collegians, Public Told; Letter From 
Brian Edwards, Former Elections Com- 
missioner, Long Beach State College, 
Class of 1961, Appearing in the 
Column “Letters to the Times,” in the 
Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call your attention to the 
following letter appearing in the column 
“Letters to the Times” in the Los Angeles 
Times on Thursday, August 31, 1961: 
STUDENT CONGRESS DOESN'T SPEAK For ALL 

COLLEGIANS, PUBLIC TOLD 


Noting the August 27 article, "Student 
Group Assails House Red Quiz Unit,” re- 
ferring to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I would like to comment 
on the National Student Association Con- 
gress meeting in Madison, Wis. 

The group does not represent the true 
feelings of the college students in the United 
States. A 

Last March a representative of this group 
approached the officers of the Associated Stu- 
dents of Long Beach State College with the 
hope that our campus would join their ranks. 
After 2 hours of discussion with the repre- 
sentative, and reviewing the previous year's 
Student body president's suggestions, we 
unanimously turned down the offer. Rea- 
sons cited were: 

1. That the former student body presi- 
dent had attended the congress last year, 
and felt the experience was not worth the 
expense. 

2. That the congress did not represent all 
of the college students of the United States, 
just a minority of liberal-leaning individuals. 

3. That the college and student, govern- 
ment would not wish to be associated with 
the left-leaning congress. 

I hope that readers will realize that Amert- 
can college students are ofttimes spoken for 
by a minority group who do not truly repre- 
sent their views. 


Brian EDWARDS, 
Former Elections Commissioner, Long 
Beach State College, Class of 1961. 
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Basic Facts on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include excerpts from remarks made by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Paul H. 
Nitze at a meeting of the Association of 
the U.S. Army here last week: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS MADE BY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY oF DEFENSE PAUL H. NITZE 


Berlin is the focus of a larger problem. 
Our capacities to meet the Berlin situation 
extend beyond the confines of the city and 
its access routes. I was reminded of this 
during the recent negotiations at Geneva 
over the problem of Laos. To emphasize his 

mt, Mr. [Andrei A.] Gromyko, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, repeatedly pointed 
at a map of Laos marked to show territories 
said to be held by the different forces, say- 
ing, “Just look at the map.” 

The question was not what one would see 
on that map, but whether that map was the 
right one. Was it big enough? Mr. Gro- 
myko wished us to center attention on a 
map restricted to an area of preponderant 
advantage to the Communists—not on a big- 
ger map showing our respective strengths on 
a global scale. 

The point is that we can offset a local 
preponderance of Communist strength by a 
determination to apply Western strength on 
terms other than those selected by the 
Soviets. Soviet tanks across the autoban to 
Berlin would interpose at only one of the 
many points throughout the world where 
the important or vital interests of the Soviet 
Empire are vulnerable. 

In meeting the Berlin or other Commu- 
nist challenges, general nuclear war should 
not be our only recourse. But let me be 
very clear: we must first have nuclear strik- 
ing power before our other capacities to 
meet these challenges can be effective. 


DETERRENT POWER INCREASED 


Thus, one of the first tasks to which this 
administration addressed itself was the 
strengthening of our nuclear deterrent 
capabilities both for the immediate future 
and the longer-range future, 

To achieve this the United States took a 
series of measures. First, we moved to im- 
prove our missile deterrent by emphasizing 
hidden, moving, or invlunerable delivery 
systems. We accelerated the program for 
building of the Polaris submarine force. We 
expanded the development of the solid-fuel 
Minuteman. We are developing improved 
air-to-ground missiles, such as the Sky- 
bolt. 

Second, to protect our existing bomber 
forces for their nuclear deterrent role, we 
have increased our ground and airborne 
alert capacities and are working to install 
bomb alarm detectors and signals at key 
warning and communications points and all 
SAC [Strategic Air Command] bases. 

Third, we are constructing and improving 
our continental defense and warning sys- 
tems, such as BMEWS [ballistic missile early 
warning system] and the satellite-borne 
Midas system to add precious additional 
minutes to our warning of an attack. 

Fourth, we are examining with care the 
problem—organizational and technical—of 
command and control of nuclear weapons to 
assure that the decision to use such weap- 
ons can be responsibly exercised under the 
authority of the President and to minimize 
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the risks of triggering war by accident or 
miscalculation. 

Fifth, as an insurance policy to mitigate 
devastation of our population should there 
be a nuclear war, we are seriously under- 
taking a program of civilian defense. 

Finally, in spite of the Soviet resumption 
of nuclear tests, we shall still strongly sup- 
port sensible proposals for achievement of 
responsible arms control. 

If a strong nuclear force were all we had 
to meet Communist challenges, a situation 
of superior local Communist strength might 
force on us the alternatives of either na- 
tional humiliation or all-out war, For this 
reason, the second goal of the administra- 
tion is to strengthen and expand the inter- 
mediate options in terms of military force. 

ARMY'S ROLE STRESSED 


In these intermediate options the U.S. 
Army plays a vital role. Our ability to re- 
spond to challenges with increased levels of 
force short of all-out war has been neglected 
in the past. We are doing our best to make 
the necessary adjustments. 

The increases in conventional capability 
will strengthen, and not weaken, our policy 
of deterring war. For the ability to com- 
mit forces in the intermediate range makes 
more credible to the U.S.S.R. the certain 
prospect that we will back our nonnuclear 
forces by the use of our strategic capabill- 
ties, should that be necessary. 

In summary, first, we have great nuclear 
capabilities. We are not particularly im- 
pressed with the Soviet threat to develop 
nuclear weapons in the 100-megaton range. 
We are not interested in arms of terroristic 
nature, but rather our nuclear capability is 
tailored to specific tasks. 

We have a tremendous variety of warheads 
which gives us the flexibility we require to 
conduct nuclear actions from the level of 
large-scale destruction down to mere demo- 
lition work. I could not, of course, give 
specific numbers, but I can say that the 
number of nucelar delivery vehicles of all 
types which the United States possesses pro- 
vides the flexibility for virtually all modes 
and levels of warfare, 

Second, at the same time, we have a 
growing nonnuclear capability with a large 
growth potential. The economic base rep- 
resented by the United States and our West- 
ern European allies far outdistances that 
of the Communist bloc. 

But to apply it to the development of 
enough conventional military power to offset 
fully the Communist conventional power 
will require determination, will and sacri- 
fice. I can only assure you that as these 
are called for by developments, the adminis- 
tration will ask for them in the full confi- 
dence that the American people will respond 
as they always have when their leaders lay 
great issues before them, and that our allies 
will do their share. 


Opponents of Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most acute, sensitive, and sincere 
statements on communism and Christi- 
anity I have seen, was made recently by 
Rev. Leopold Hoppe, rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church, in Ottawa, Kans. His 
statement took the form of a letter to 
the editor of the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald, 
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and was printed as the Herald’s lead edi- 
torial on Wednesday, August 30, 1961. 
The letter follows: 
OPPONENTS OF COMMUNISTS 


As a clergyman, I must take exception to 
a letter which appeared in the Ottawa Herald 
several days ago. That letter implied that 
clergymen were either willingly or unwit- 
tingly promoting communism. 

I would like to be the first to admit that 
some of the clergy have been used by the 
Communists, and even a few have been 
openly pro-Communist, but I must object 
to any insinuation that the clergy of this 
community—however much I may disagree 
with their theological position—are promot- 
ing the cause of communism. 

It seems to me that the clergymen of the 
community should be considered the most 
telling critics of communism, because they 
should be the first to understand the basic 
errors of Communist theory. These are the 
infinite perfectability of man and the belief 
that the Kingdom of God is something that 
is realizable here and now. 

In 1788 Edward Gibbon completed his 
work, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” in which he listed five reasons why 
that civilization crumbled before the bar- 
barian onslaught: 

1, The rapid increase of divorce: The un- 
dermining of the sanctity of the home which 
is the basis of society. 

2. Higher and higher taxes and the spend- 
ing of public money for free bread and cir- 
cuses for the populace (like the construc- 
tion of unnecessary public buildings). 

2. The mad craze for pleasure: Sport be- 
coming more important In the life of the 
people with every passing year. 

4. The building of gigantic armaments 
when the real enemy was the decadence of 
the people. 

6. The decay of religion; the rise of many 
sects; and the disrespect of the people for 
their religious leaders. 

I believe there are some lessons for us 
here today. 

Rev. LEOPOLD HOPPE, 
Grace Episcopal Church. 


Purchio Was a Good Selection by Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, last week Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown, of California, appointed one of 
my constituents to the position of su- 
perior court judge for Alameda County. 
He is John J. Purchio of Hayward. 
Judge Purchio has a distinguished 
career in the legal profession. He has 
tirelessly served his community and 
State. I am pleased to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial from 
the San Leandro Morning News which 
gives fitting tribute to the new judge as 
well as offering an appropriate compli- 
ment to the Governor upon the wisdom 
of his selection. 

Punchro Was a Goop SELECTION BY BROWN 

This week the Morning News reported ex- 
clusively that John J. Purchio, one-time 
mayor of neighboring Hayward, will be ap- 
pointed by Gov. Edmund G. Brown to fill 
one of Alameda County's two vacant superior 
court judgeships. 
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Now, scooping the field—as the saying 
goes—brings a great deal of satisfaction. 
Satisfaction which takes the place of miser’s 
gold. But relax. This isn’t a verbal back- 
pat. It’s a comment on the very basic 
soundness of Brown's choice. 

John Purchio started his law practice in 
1947. Over the years, he has become known 
as one of northern California's top trial at- 
torneys. If competence and technical 
knowledge were the only criteria for the 
selection of a superior judge, the man in 
consideration would qualify without ques- 
tion. 

And yet, a judge should possess—in his 
person—more than bare facts and a 
familiarity with those facts’ previous ap- 
plications in pertinent courts of law. He 
must have a deeply rooted understanding of 
the human mechanism; he must have and 
exercise daily all the commonsense and com- 
passion which his title implies. 

Happily, John Purchio is not a man who 
could be counted out because these latter, 
bonus qualities are lacking. A judge's wis- 
dom is the gift of his years on the bench, 
but Purchio’s personal code and his man- 
ner of dealing with people show that the 
seeds are there—show, indeed, that the seeds 
of wisdom have already burst their pods. 

Governor Brown should be commended for 
picking this man, And, incidentally, such 
throughgoing knowledge of the material 
at hand is hardly the earmark of a spineless 
administration—which was one of the arrows 
shot by Robert McCarthy when he stepped 
out as State director of motor vehicles. 

Another Morning News editorial, written 
and run long before the actual decision was 
made, asked Brown to consider a south 
county man for the bench. 

Well, consider he did. 

And select he did. 

And his choice was a smart one. 
smart as a judge. 


As 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include the 
following article from the current issue 
of an excellent quarterly magazine, 
Quest, which has come to my attention. 
Unfortunately the circulation of this 
publication is limited, and so I believe it 
is worthwhile to call attention to the 
discussion of Soviet civil defense en- 
titled “Russia's Plans for Gas Warfare.” 

In the light of the disclosures of our 
own civil defense weakness, it does not 
make pleasant reading, but I am hope- 
ful that this sort of information will 
give added impetus to the development 
of a civil defense program which is at 
least as adequate as that of the Soviet 
Union. My mail contains many letters 
from people in the Sixth District of 
Michigan who are concerned about the 
lack of a definite program for defense 
against modern warfare. I take their 
letters as evidence that the informed 
citizens of a democratic nation will co- 
operate in a program for their own de- 
fense without the Government coercion 
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which is part of the Soviet system and 
is described in the article which follows: 
RUSSIA'S PLANS FOR Gas WARFARE 
(By 5. David Pursglove) 

(The Soviet Union plans to turn any 
world war III into a CBR war, intelligence 
sources are convinced. And the Reds are 
far better prepared than we are to with- 
stand chemical, biological, and radiological 
warfare—with its canisters of tularemia and 
cholera, its sprays of radioactive wastes 
from nuclear reactors, its bombs containing 
nerve gases and the old standby, mustard 


gas.) 

Officials feel these conclusions are ines- 
capable, since what we know of Russian 
offensive CBR capabilities is confirmed by 
the extent of their defenses. Indeed, ever 
since warfare began, an intelligence officer's 
best indication of enemy intent has been a 
look at how the enemy is prepared to de- 
fend himself. And the Soviet Union is far 
better prepared than we. 

The average Russian knows as much about 
protecting himself from CBR attack as he 
knows about his job. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russians have especially developed 
civilian gas masks hanging in their homes 
or stored handily in office desk drawers, All 
other Russians know where to turn at any 
moment to get a government-issued emer- 
gency mask from the stocks in their offices, 
factories, or apartment houses. 

Every new building in Russia—office, 
apartment or home—has to be built over a 
civil-defense-approved fallout shelter. All 
over the vast expanse of the Soviet Union 
are civil defense stores that sell radiation 
dosimeters, gas masks, anti-polson-gas kits, 
and rubber clothing for protection against 
fallout. And the people know how to use 
this equipment. Almost every Russian 
adult and teenager has been through an 
intensive, compulsory 22-hour civil defense 
course. Millions have had another three or 
four courses averaging 10 hours each, and 
now they are required to pass a new 12- 
hour course. 

Since the Soviet revolution, and especially 
since their recognition of military airpower 
in 1931, the Russians have been learning 
how to organize their massive civilian popu- 
lation into a defense organization as effec- 
tive as a well-run army. Two major or- 
ganizations spearhead this program, 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD)— 
once synonymous with the dreaded secret 
police, and still responsible for regular po- 
lice and the labor camps—is in overall 
charge of civilian defense. Many MVD and 
regular army troops are slated for civil de- 
fense operations in wartime. However, the 
MVD normally runs its homefront defense 
program through public officials. 

Each city’s administration chart has a 
dual character. Every official has his nor- 
mal function and also has a civil defense 
assignment. These are not static roles. 
MVD maintains a small corps of civil de- 
fense specialists in every city. In war, they 
will supervise city officials in their defense 
tasks; in peace, they constantly inspect civil 
defense readiness, test the results of inten- 
sive population training and approve or re- 
ject with an eye on civil defense all plans 
for new streets, subways, parks, buildings 
and factories. 

Closely cooperating with the MVD is the 
organization that actually conducts training 
and distributes materials and equipment— 
the Volunteer Society for Assistance to the 
Army, Air Force and Fleet (DOSAAF). For 
30 years, DOSAAF has conducted courses in 
marksmanship, skiing, first aid, flying, para- 
chuting, gliding, chemical and air defense. 
Now anti-CBR defense is stressed through 
its thousands of units in cities, collective 
farms, universities and factories in the 
Soviet Union. DOSAAF has military instruc- 
tors teaching courses sponsored by the armed 
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forces. There are also civilian instructors 
who vie with the military in teaching civil 
defense courses where it is a crime to be a 
Poor or lax teacher. 

In the past 2 years, almost every Rus- 
sian adult has been enrolled in a compul- 
sory civil defense course being taught by 
40,000 specially trained DOSAAF instructors. 
Not only does the course require knowledge, 
for instancé, of how to use a gas mask, but 
it also demands that the citizen understand 
gas mask design so he can improvise his 
Own in an emergency. For a solid hour, in- 
structors chosen for what we Americans 
would call bloodthirstiness, hammer at the 
hewest methods of warfare and what they 
Mean to civilians in terms of blast wave 
destruction, fireball effect, radiation burn, 
chemical toxicity and infectious diseases. 
Most of this arouses interest and gives the 
citizen a reason to remain alert and absorb 
the instruction. (There is also another, 
Probably more effective, reason: if he falls, 
he has to repeat the course.) Another hour 
is devoted to designing air filters for shelters. 
Two hours are spent on the theory of pro- 
tecting food and water from contamination 
and radioactive fallout. 

It is not all theory and classroom work 
that make up the 12-hour course. There 
is plenty of practice. After an instructor 
describes the reasons for skimming surface 
Snow from chosen paths in fallout areas, 
the students, men and women alike, go out- 
side and shovel snow until the instructor 
or MVD inspector is satisfied that they are 
doing it properly. And woe unto the stu- 
dent who fails to understand his gas mask 
lecture, for as soon as the gas warfare test 
chamber in city or collective farm is avail- 
able to his class, he must depend on his 
mask for protection as he first sits, and 
then exercises, in atmosphere of war gas. 
The gas is usually chloropicrin—actually 
used in World War I combat. It is a strong, 
sometimes dangerous, type of tear gas. 

For most Russians, however, this is just 
a refresher course with some new material 
added. We now know that between 1956 and 
1959, most of the population took a similar 
22-hour course. And in 1955-56, 110 mil- 
lion Russians—85.5 percent of the civilians 
between ages 16 and 60—passed a 10-hour 
course in atomic warfare defense. 

DOSAAF keeps local units well supplied 
With training materials. There are always 
masks, dosimeters, at least three types of 
fire extinguishers, first aid equipment, chem- 
{cal warfare protection and detection kits, 
and all kinds of tools. There is also a wide 
assortment of well-written, profusely illus- 
trated training manuals and civil defense 
Pamphlets. DOSAAF units and the MVD 
supply a constantly changing set of civil 
defense posters to factory superintendents 
and building managers who are required to 
display them, These are not just slogan 
Posters—many of them are enlarged repro- 
ductions of pages from instruction manuals. 
Attention-getting color is widely used in 
Posters and books produced by DOSAAF's 
Own huge publishing house. 

Some classes taking advanced training for 
coveted civil defense badges are called out 
in the middle of the night on “chemical 
alerts“ and march as much as 10 miles, up 
to 2 miles while wearing their masks. Others 
are called out to ski 15 miles, 3 miles with 
masks on—and always at night, so not to 
interfere with regular work. 

The Russian civilian gas mask is readily 
available in civil defense stores operated by 
DOSAAF. However, it costs $10 to $14— 
& week's wages for some Russians—and only 
a few hundred thousand civillans own the 
masks. The rest of the population trains 
with masks furnished by DOSAAF. There 
are mask caches in many office and apart- 
ment buildings and factories. 

The civilian gas mask is credited as “very 
good by U.S. Army chemical warfare author- 
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ities. Unlike most masks, it gives full face 
protection and covers the chin. It is not 
as compact as new U.S. masks which use 
cheek pad filters instead of canisters. How- 
ever, it is used with the canister kept inside 
the tightly woven carrying bag which acts 
as an additional filter against contaminated 
or radioactive dust particles. 

DOSAAF stores also stock, at very low 
prices, the gauze, cotton and instructions 
for making emergency masks to protect 
against breathing radioactive dust. There 
is a wide line of rubber and rubbarized cloth- 
ing—hats, ponchos, trousers, and boots—to 
ward off liquid chemicals and fallout dust. 
Citizens are urged to purchose radiation 
dosimeters. Two models are stocked: film 
badges and pencil types. Dosimeters or con- 
tamination meters for large areas are dis- 
tributed to buildings and factories by DOS- 
AAF and to city officials by the MVD. 

Not long after intelligence officers started 
seeing Russian civil defense training manuals 
and posters, they started getting other pieces 
of more specific information. They began 
learning the exact nature of some Soviet 
work. Take, for example, an atropine Sy- 
rette Issued to all troops as protection 
against deadly nerve gases. It looked very 
much like the one developed for our own 
troops. 

This and other incidents helped to con- 
firm that Russia and the United States prob- 
ably haye been working along similar lines. 

Neither nation has a monopoly on knowl- 
edge. Said one intelligence officer: “The 
more I see in this area, the more it proves 
to me that everybody has the same base 
level of learning.” 

There are differences, but they are pri- 
marily of degree or emphasis. The Russians 
are far ahead of us in developing a mass 
inoculation technique to treat populations 
exposed to CBR agents. We lead in a pro- 

to develop antiradiation drugs as pre- 
ventive medicine for troops about to enter a 
radiological warfare zone. 

The Russian mass immunization tech- 
nique uses vaccines in aerosol form—by gen- 
erating a fine mist of active ingredients. 
Soviet Army medical specialists seem to feel 
that their spray generators are fully de- 
veloped, and that they know enough about 
the effects of a number of agents in aerosol 
form to put the technique to use. The U.S. 
Army Medical Service is approaching the 
“aerogenic technique" very cautiously. Vac- 
cines that behave one way when injected 
hypodermically sometimes behave quite dif- 
ferently when tried as aerosols. This is es- 
pecially true of vaccines that should not 
contact the respiratory system. Officers be- 
lieve that some lifesaving vaccines can ac- 
tually produce pneumonia when they are 
administered in the aerosol form. 

We still are working with lower animals 
in developing our own aerosol vaccine tech- 
nique. The aerosol generator, which one 
officer says will be “a very expensive piece 
of gadgetry,” presents the least problems. 
The physiology is another matter. How does 
dissemination as an aerosol affect the size 
of the needed dose? How often should it be 
administered? What are the differences be- 
tween walking and running through an 
aersol-filled room? What happens if a per- 
son, such as a crippled person, stays too 
long? Until these questions are answered, 
the Army Medical Service will rely on its 
rapid, multi-shot, high-pressure spray 
hypodermic, 

Another area where both nations have 
worked independently but along similar 
lines, is in antiradiation drugs, Medical 
Officers of both armies are pursuing pro- 
grams built around mercaptans. These sul- 
fur-containing compounds are highly effec- 
tive in reducing radiation sickness, How- 
ever, their toxicity is as great a curse as the 
radiation sickness that they prevent. 
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Our program has reached the point of test- 
ing small doses of several compounds on 
men. Army Medical Service officers are-con- 
fident that an acceptable prophylaxis should 
be ready for wide testing within perhaps 2 
years. If it is the logical outgrowth of the 
present program, it will require advance 
warning of radiological attack since it will 
be effective only if administered several 
hours before exposure. 

The Russians, as well as their satellite 
allies, are also working on mercaptans. 
However, even the most likely looking Rus- 
sian developments have been tested only on 
rodents, dogs, and monkeys, as far as U.S. 
Officers can learn, 

In both nations, the antiradiation drug 
programs rely heavily on outside research 
and industrial laboratories for clues to fur- 
ther advances. In Russia there is no prob- 
lem. All research results in any field are 
reported routinely to the Minister of De- 
fense. There is no separation between the 
chemical industry and the state. The Gov- 
ernment readily gets what it needs. 

In the United States, the situation is much 
different. The Army Medical Service has to 
make its problems and needs known to in- 
dustry and to independent research labora- 
torles, persuade them to cooperate, and con- 
Vince them that proprietary information will 
be carefully guarded. All of this must be 
done on a very small budget. 

The Army Medical Service right now limits 
its requests for information to the field of 
sulfur chemistry. The much larger industry 
contact program of the Army Chemical 
Corps—which seeks information in all 
fields—perhaps provides a better under- 
standing of how these programs work. 

Over 500 of the Nation's 3,000 R. & D. lab- 
oratories already participate in a Maison pro- 
gram sponsored by the Army Chemical Corps. 
Hopefully, more laboratories will join in par- 
ticipating, so that the Army can keep up 
with the snowballing information it needs 
in chemistry, metallurgy, medicine, electron- 
ics, and the many other fields that contrib- 
ute to modern chemical-biological-radiolog- 
ical warfare. 

Many of these will be the key the Army 
needs to new incapacitating agents, more 
effective smoke pots, better flamethrower 
gaskets, or faster poison gas detection sys- 
tems. Industrial research people in all fields 
last year reported to the Army several thou- 
sand developments and discoveries. Some of 
these were the intentional results of their 
research, some were accidental. Often it is 
the accidental that has proved more promis- 


Mustard gas, for example, was known for 
50 years before its value as & weapon was 
recognized in 1917. Its effectiveness prob- 
ably was first recognized as a result of an 
accidental spill on H. T. Clarke when he was 
working in Emil Fischer’s laboratory in 1911 
and 1912. Tabun and Sarin—the nerve 
gases or G-agents—were discovered by 
Schrader in Germany, while he was search- 
ing for new insecticides. 

An Army Chemical Center spokesman 
credits the liaison program with the infor- 
mation responsible for “a great percentage” 
of the new incapacitating agents that re- 
cently have fascinated newspaper readers. 
These are agents that put a soldier out of 
action without killing him. They do it by 

him overly nervous, or too relaxed, 
or extremely sensitive to slight temperature 
changes. Or, they make him laugh himself 
out of action. Or, they might make him 
love his energy, or cause him to vomit so 
much that he is incapable of fighting. 

The Chemical Corps has carried out proj- 
ects to bring ideas into practical shape for 
use as weapons. Officials still hope that they 
never will be used. But only a fool would 
be without them if his enemy has them, 

The whole question of whether CBR war- 
fare should be discussed in public draws the 
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charge, more often than not, that the Pen- 
tagon is trying to get a larger budget. This 
might have been true several years ago when 
the Chemical Corps had to beg for funds to 
conduct work. The budget, however, has 
grown, and, over a year ago, Army Research 
and Development Director Richard S. Morse 
publicly stated that there was enough 
money for CBR: 

“We do not need any more. In fiscal year 
1960 we spent $40 million, and this has been 
expanded. The fiscal 1961 and 1962 budgets 
are going up, not in a crash program but at 
an orderly rate.” 

Despite greater spending, CBR warfare is 
still kept out of public Pentagon conversa- 
tion. (A few generals have admitted it into 
their vocabularies, but with the prefix, “de- 
tense against.) Too, the State De- 
partment now limits its control over the 
Pentagon's public discussions to the censor- 
ship of any references to offensive use of the 
weapons by the United States. 

But perhaps the best indication that the 
ostrich has uncovered its head is that refer- 
ences to CBR developments by Government 
Officials, which used to draw indignant 
charges of “amateurish statesmanship,” “an 
unforgivable slip,” or worse from the Brit- 
ish Embassy, now brings little more than, 
raised eyebrows. 

Even with the relatively free discussions 
of CBR warfare these days, few details are 
made public on exactly which war gases we 
know the Russians are stockpiling, or which 
type of germ warfare they are ready to un- 
leash. For such discussions tell the Rus- 
sians more about us than we are telling our 
people about the Russians. For each bit of 
information that is printed in the United 
States tells the Reds about a different facet 
of our intelligence operations—and about 
the leaks in their own security. 

It gains us nothing to describe in detail 
what we know of their offensive plans; but 
rest assured, we do know what they are do- 
ing, and we know that it is not very differ- 
ent from what we are doing. Neither nation 
has a monopoly. 

The Russians, of course, know that we are 
familiar with their CBR defense plans. 
After all, they have been drilled into the 
minds of a hundred million of their citizens. 

But the question of their defenses brings 
up the question of ours. And here the 
Russians obviously are aware of the evalua- 
tion of our efforts made by the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences: 

1. In our limited program, much informa- 
tion and resources are not used properly. 

2. The secrecy surrounding many civil de- 
tense activities results in withholding some 
information that citizens need for realistic 
planning. 

3. Civil defense in America will remain in- 
effective as long as it holds an assigned 
status lower than military defense. 

Basically, the United States has not been 
able to stimulate enough interest in civil 
defense. Even where special anti-CBR equip- 
ment has been developed—and we have a 
good, low-cost civilian protective mask, for 
example—there is not enough interest to 
warrant mass production and distribution. 

Some Russian citizens do not like to give 
up free time to civil defense instruction any 
more than Americans would. However, cen- 
turies of war, two generations of civil defense, 
and a controlled press and radio have made 
most Russians not only receptive, but eager. 
A Stanford Research Institute expert who 
specializes in Russian civil and military de- 
fense points to another important factor: 

“Russians always have had a lower stand- 
ard of living and more government regimen- 
tation than U.S. citizens. By comparison, 
the Russian has to give up far less to achieve 
adequate civil defense. Now the area to 
watch is Communist China—the Chinese will 
have to give up virtually nothing to develop 
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a civil defense more effective even than Rus- 
sia’s.” 

What does this difference between free 
world and Communist civil defense mean to 
the average citizen in the cold war? Her- 
man Kahn, Rand Corp. specialist on Russian 
defenses, makes it very clear: 

“There is an enormous difference in the 
bargaining ability of a country which can put 
its people in safety on 24 hours’ notice and 
one which cannot. If this is hard to visual- 
ize, imagine that the Russians had done ex- 
actly that, and we had not. Then, ask your- 
self how you think we would come out at a 
subsequent bargaining table.” 


3 HOW TO CURE PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


This example of how the Russians plan 
to use radiological warfare in a conquered 
area would have done credit to Machiavelli: 

Wherever passive resistance by civilian 
factory workers is encountered, the Reds will 
spray the area lightly with radioactive agents 
each week or each month. They will then 
announce their action and describe the ne- 
cessity for daily decontamination. The de- 
contamination stations will be located in 
factories—or on farms or other locations 
where the Reds want the workers to report. 
The technique, besides bringing in the work- 
ers, can be used to regiment the population 
for other purposes. 


CBR WARFARE—SOME DEFINITIONS 


The phrase “CBR warfare” is an abbrevi- 
ated way of referring to chemical, biological 
and radiological warfare. When a military 
man refers to chemical warfare, he means 
the intentional employment of toxic gases, 
liquids, or solids, to produce casualties, and 
the use of screening smoke or incendiaries. 
Biological warfare is the military use of liv- 
ing organisms or their toxic products to 
cause death, disability, or damage to man, 
his domestic animals, or crops. Radiological 
warfare employs the harmful ionizing effects 
of radiation against man, whether directly or 
indirectly. 

Poison gas was proposed for use against 
the Russians in the Crimean War, and in our 
Civil War against the Confederate Army, but 
neither suggestion was put to the test. Tear 
gases were used for harassment purposes by 
the French in August 1914. The first sig- 
nificant gas attack was the German use of 
chlorine on April 22, 1915, against the 
British and French at Ypres. The British 
retaliated in kind 6 months later at Loos. 
The next major step was the German intro- 
duction of phosgene, a choking gas which 
could penetrate the crude gas masks then in 
existence. The Germans introduced mustard 
gas in July 1917. This blistering agent could 
produce casualties even among men wear- 
ing masks. Another family of toxic gases 
was introduced by the French and the 
Austrians in 1916—the blood gases. The first 
American use of gas was in June 1918, when 
phosgene was used against the Germans. 

Prohibition of gas warfare was agreed to 
by a number of countries at The Hague in 
1899. Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain signed this treaty. Since the treaty 
banned use of gas-filled projectiles, French 
use of tear gas rifie grenades in 1914, and 
German use of stationary pressurized chlo- 
rine gas tanks for the first attack made it a 
moot point as to whether or how any treaty 
obligations had been violated. In 1925 a 
treaty at the Geneva Conference called not 
only for prohibition of war gases but also 
bacteriological warfare. In ratifying the 
treaty, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and some 
other nations made it clear they were bound 
only in relation to other countries comply- 
ing with the treaty terms. The United 
States, Japan, Czechoslovakia, Argentina, 
and Brazil did not sign the treaty. 

Biological warfare also goes far back in 
history. Poisoning of wells was an old trick. 
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In the 14th century, the Tartars besieging 
the Italians in a fortress in Crimea threw 
over the wall the bodies of plague victims. 
By the 16th century, an Italian tactical man- 
ual described how to construct artillery shells 
for delivery of disease to the enemy. In our 
own colonial days, it is reported that Euro- 
pean traders passed out blankets used by 
smallpox victims to Indians so as to reduce 
their fighting strength. There is definite 
evidence that in more recent times German 
agents in this country inoculated animals 
being shipped to Europe, so that diseases 
would be carried there, 

Limited biological warfare may have been 
tested by Japan in China during World 
War II. 

Radiological warfare was not a serious 
possibility until the perfection of the atomic 
bomb in 1945. The initial burst of radio- 
activity from the bomb and fireball is not 
classed as radiological warfare, only the suc- 
ceeding radioactive fallout. This definition 
may have to be modified if a new nuclear 
weapon designed primarily to produce neu- 
trons is developed. The bombs burst over 
Japan were not radiological weapons. 

Radiological warfare calls for bombing or 
spraying areas with radioactive materials. 
These can be isotopes created for RW; they 
ean be the packaged waste products of nu- 
clear reactors. 


This is Progress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted to 
revise and extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Arizona 
Republic of September 4, 1961. This edi- 
torial depicts a situation which should 
be called to the attention of all Members 
of Congress, and to those who admin- 
ister our foreign aid program. While 
this program is not intended to invade 
the sovereignty of any other nation, cer- 
tainly we do not need to give aid to 
nations which hire Americans to dis- 
tribute it with the record of Lauchlin 
Currie. It is my understanding that 
there is a rather large Communist moye- 
ment in the Republic of Colombia. Does 
it not seem reasonable to assume that an 
Administrator with Mr. Currie's leanings 
would use our own dollars to further 
that movement? The editorial entitled 
“This Is Progress?” follows: 


Tuts Is Procress? 


The $20 billion alliance for progress, a 
10-year plan to socialize Latin America, is off 
to an Inglorious start. For the man report- 
edly chosen to distribute alliance funds for 
the Colombian Government, and the author 
of “Operation Colombia,” a Socialist blue- 
print for regulating that nation's economy, 
is none other than Lauchlin Currie, former 
assistant to F.D.R. who was named under 
oath as a Soviet spy, and who subsequently 
renounced his American ci 

Currie, born in Nova Scotia, taught eco- 
nomics at Harvard before moving into the 
Government in 1934. He gradually worked 
his way into Roosevelt's confidence and dur- 
ing the war was assigned to Far Eastern 
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affairs for the White House. During those 
years, Currie seemed to be everywhere at 
once: He arranged a journey through China 
and Siberia for Henry Wallace, accompanied 
by Owen Lattimore and John Carter Vin- 
cent; he arranged for longtime friend Latti- 
more to be appointed special envoy to 
Chiang Kai-shek; he helped pick delegates 
and guests to two international conferences 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, a notori- 
ous pro-Communist organization to which 
he belonged; he arranged an interview with 
State Department officiais and a Soviet spy 
who posed as a Tass correspondent; and he 
arranged a 1942 conference between Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles and Com- 
munist Party officials Earl Browder and Rob- 
ert Minor, in which Welles gave Browder a 
Memorandum, published in the Daily Worker 
4 days later, hinting U.S. sympathy for the 
Chinese Communists. 

Currie was busy in a dozen other ways. 
He served as character reference for top 
Communists who came into the Govern- 
ment; he hired a veteran Communist as his 
assistant; he recommended for a wartime 
commission in Army intelligence the “mil- 
lionaire Communist,” Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field; and he intervened to clear Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster, who intelligence re- 
Ports said was beyond reasonable 
doubt * * * a member and a leader of the 
Communist Party and very probably a 
secret agent of the OGPU." 

In July 1948, a former courier and pay- 
master of two Soviet espionage cells within 
the Government, Elizabeth Bentley, named 
Currie as a member of the Silvermaster spy 
cell. He and Harry Dexter White, she said, 
Were the two best avenues through which 
the Communists placed their agents and 
sympathizers in strategic Government posi- 
tions. Furthermore, Currie gave the party 
important information such as the U.S. at- 
titude toward China, and the news that 
America was on the verge of breaking the 
Soviet code. Currie, under oath, admitted 
his long and friendly acquaintance with 
Stlvermaster and other Red spies, but de- 
nied knowing they were Communists. Fur- 
thermore, he denied transmitting confi- 
dential information to unauthorized persons 
and said he was not a Communist. 

In 1950 Currie took off for Colombia where 
he soon became an adviser to the Colombian 
Government. He married a Colombian 
woman and applied for citizenship in the 
country where presently he operates a cattle 
ranch and other businesses. In 1953, the 
FBI named him as one who had supplied 
U.S. documents to a Russian spy ring, and 
in 1956, the State Department withdrew his 
citizenship because he remained outside the 
U.S. longer than the 5 years permitted by 
law for naturalized citizens. Today, how- 
ever, Lauchlin Currie is back in business, 
Preparing to spend U.S. taxpayers’ funds, 
thanks to the alliance for progress, 


Strengthening the Two-Party System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, a strong 
two-party system is one of the bulwarks 
of our democracy. Believing as I do that 
we must all take advantage of any op- 
portunity afforded to strengthen the 
two-party system, a few days ago I ad- 
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dvessed the following letter to the Hon- 

orable Cecil H. Underwood, former Gov- 

ernor of the State of West Virginia: 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1961. 

Hon. Ceci. H. UNDERWOOD, 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Dear Ceci: I hope you will run against 
me for Congress in 1962. 

It seems to me that in the interests of 
the two-party system the Republican Party 
should run its strongest candidate. As a 
former Governor of West Virginia and temp- 
orary chairman of the Republican National 
Convention in 1960, you are far and away 
the strongest possible candidate. 

There are three reasons which may have 
kept you from wanting to run for Congress: 
(1) the responsibilities of your present po- 
sition as a coal executive; (2) a dislike for 
the 2-year term; (3) a feeling that the three 
new counties added to the Fourth Con- 
gressional District make Republican success 
difficult. 

Let me analyze each of these. (1) You 
have made a great contribution to the de- 
velopment of the coal industry in your pres- 
ent position. But no man should refuse a 
call to the higher duty of public office, where 
your talents would be available on a far 
broader scale in the interests of the State 
we love. 

(2) A campaign every 2 years is admit- 
tedly difficult. Yet if you should win in 1962, 
this would be an excellent stepping stone 
for another statewide race in 1964 for a 
longer term as Governor or Senator. Mean- 
while, by defeating me in 1962, you would 
not only win the congressional seat for the 
Republicans, but also make the task easier 
for the Republican Party in the 1964 con- 
gressional race—even if you decided in 1964 
to leave Congress in order to run for the 
Senate or the governorship, 

(3) Despite the new counties added, the 
Fourth Congressional District is still a swing 
district where the vote will be very close. 

In case you are concerned by the Demo- 
cratic registration majority, perhaps the fol- 
lowing figures on your 1960 Senate race 
within the counties of the new Fourth Con- 
gressional District are very revealing: 


1960 U.S. Senate race 


Underwood 
majority 


Randolph 
majority 


County 


As you can see, you carried 9 out of the 13 
counties in the new Fourth Congressional 
District. Your total vote in these 13 coun- 
ties was 96,372 to 93,466 for Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH—a majority of 2,906 against 
a superb campaigner and a peerless orator. 
If you could get close to a 3,000 majority 
over & powerful candidate like Senator RAN- 
DOLPH, you should not be afraid of me. 

I think if you ran against me we would 
help to bring the issues forcefully to the 
attention of the voters, and thereby 
strengthen the forces of democracy. Such 
a campaign would stimulate greater interest 
in government by the people. Whatever the 
result, the people of West Virginia would 
gain through wider participation as we both 
worked constructively for the interests of our 
State. 

You owe it to the Republican Party to 
make this fight. Even more, you owe it to 
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the State of West Virginia. I hope you will 
decide to make the race. 
Sincerely, 
Ken HECHLER. 


When Are We Going To Wake Up? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, no 
doubt many have read of the recent 
newspaper statements by the former 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, concern- 
ing the dangers of a continued nuclear 
test ban. You will recall that 3 years 
ago our country, in an effort to lead 
the way, voluntarily declared a ban on 
all testing of nuclear materials. Dur- 
ing this time, officials of the United 
States have met repeatedly with U.S.S.R. 
representatives in an effort to come to 
some workable agreement which bans 
the testing of nuclear weapons forever. 
A sound agreement which would safe- 
guard our country’s interest could never 
be reached due to the Russians efforts. 
to torpedo each conference. 

While our scientists cannot prove be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that the Rus- 
sians have continued testing, there ap- 
pears to be little doubt in the minds of 
most knowledgeable persons that the 
seismographic readings obtained from 
stations around the world indicate that 
a number of disturbances centered in 
mid-Russia during the 3 test ban years 
were in fact the results of underground 
nuclear testing. Now suddenly, and 
with little or no warning, the U.S.S.R. 
has exploded five nuclear weapons. It 
is entirely possible that they have com- 
pleted as much underground testing as 
can be profitably accomplished and that 
the final tests for new weapons must be 
conducted in the open. This, then, is 
the signal for their announcement a few 
days ago followed by five nuclear shots 
in rapid succession. 

It is entirely possible that when the 
Russians have confirmed and updated 
their nuclear calculations with these 
tests, they will then sit down at the con- 
ference table and attempt to drag out 
another lengthy series of disarmament 
conferences while our country continues 
its test ban in good faith. If the 
U.S.S.R. has not already overtaken us, 
they certainly have greatly closed the 
gap on what was once an exclusive 
American Nuclear Society. 

The facts are: First, that our Armed 
Forces are today equipped with nuclear 
weapons which have never been com- 
pletely tested by actual explosion; sec- 
ond, that our scientists feel reasonably 
sure from previous data obtained using 
& method known as extrapolation—or 
carrying forward certain phenomena 
which they have been led to believe 
will most likely occur—that our weapons 
will explode with the yield expected; 
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and, third, that the very survival of the 
United States may well rest with nuclear 
weapons that we think will explode if 
it becomes necessary to detonate them 
in the defense of our country. 

Is it not about time that we resume 
nuclear testing before it is too late? 
The test ban has also kept our scientists 
from developing lighter and more effi- 
cient weapons. Near and dear to the 
heart of everything American is the 
dream of world peace. You want it, I 
want it, everyone in their right mind 
wants it. Peace can only be assured 
if we are strong enough to impress an 
enemy with the foolhardiness of his in- 
tentions to impose his will upon us, 
The U.S.S.R. is the only country in the 
world big enough and with avowed in- 
tentions expressed in the Communist 
manifesto as early as 1848 and re- 
affirmed just this year—a dream of 
world conquest and domination—to 
challenge our very way of life—our very 
existence. 

The following newspaper articles 
represent expert opinion regarding the 
necessity for resuming nuclear testing 
in the face of the scare tactics of the 
Kremlin and the imperative need of 
safeguarding our national security. 

[From the New York Journal American, 

Sept. 1, 1961] 
TEST AND Live—De SEVERSKY 

Los ANGELES, Sept. 1—"It would be na- 
tional suicide not to resume nuclear testings 
in order to keep abreast of Soviet Russia,” 
Maj. Alexander P. De Seversky told a cheering 
audience at the Southern California School 
of Anticommunism in the Sports Arena last 
night. 

“As long as war itself is not abolished, it 
is unthinkable to weigh the possibility of this 
Nation or any other free nations with the 
potentials to abolish nuclear weapons,” the 
noted and militant authority on air power 
declared. 

“The leaders in the Kremlin do not share 
our live-and-let-live philosophy, ‘coexist- 
ence’ propaganda to the contrary. 

“Therefore, barring instantaneous disin- 
tegration of the Soviet state from within, 
war is inevitable. 

“The disintegration must be instantane- 
ous, because at the first sign of serious unrest 
as a prelude to revolution, the commissars 
will plunge the world into an atomic holo- 
caust to save their own skins.” 

However, the author of the best-selling 
book, “America: Too Young To Die,” said 
he did not believe open war is an immediate 
danger. 

“Right now, Russia is not looking for war 
with the West,” Major De Seversky con- 
tinued. “Our Strategic Air Command has 
the capability to retaliate after any overt 
action against us by the Soviets. 

“The real danger lies with ourselves. That 
danger is in dragging our feet in the devel- 
opment of nuclear power and the ability 
to match or surpass Russia's space program. 

“If we go at the regrettably slow rate we 
have been proceeding, Russia, by 1962, will 
certainly be able to equal the striking power 
we now have in our superb Strategic Air 
Command. 

“When Russia will have both ballistic 
missiles and the striking power of the 
Strategic Air Command, then the Bear will 
really throw his weight around and war will 
ve oe than a possibility, virtually a cer- 

nty.” 


[From the Washington Post] 


Sraavss Urces Test or New A-WEAPONS 


Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, former Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, said yes- 
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terday the United States has been producing 
nuclear weapons throughout the test mora- 
torium and should now see how they work. 

Strauss suggested that this country 
resume nuclear testing now that the Rus- 
sians have started up again. 

In a copyrighted interview with U.S. News 
& World Report, the retired admiral said 
if there is any delay in American testing, “we 
ought to have our heads examined.” 

According to Strauss, former President 
Dwight D, Eisenhower had made up his mind 
last fall that he intended to resume nuclear 
testing. He sald “his patience with the Rus- 
sians had worn thin by that time.” 

But the victory of John F. Kennedy in 
the November elections presented Mr. Ei- 
senhower “with a situation which made it 
impossible for him to resume our test pro- 
gram without tying the hands of his suc- 
cessor.” Strauss said this was the proper 
course. 

He said it was his belief that the Russians 
had been secretly testing during the mora- 
torium that began in October 1958, al- 
though “I can’t substantiate it—I cannot 
produce hard evidence.” 

He said no one could give an authoritative 
answer to the question of whether secret 
Russian testing could have endangered the 
American lead in nuclear weapons. How- 
ever, he said “the fact remains that we have 
not been able to test any of our newer de- 
velopments during this period, nor to proof- 
test any weapons that have been in our exist- 
ing stockpile for 3 years and more.” 

Strauss emphasized that the moratorium 
has been on testing, not on production. 

“The Soviets and we, and the British and 
French, for that matter, have continued to 
produce weapons during that period,” he 
said. 


Immediate U.S. testing is necessary, he de- 
clared, because “any new development in the 
way of weapons needs to be tested. You can- 
not go into the enterprise of manufacturing 
and stockpiling types of weapons whose ef- 
fectiveness and reliability depend only on 
theory.” 


[From the New York Journal American, 
Sept. 1, 1961] 
PAULING STILL OPPOSED—EXPERTS Favor 
TESTING 
(By Frank Donoghue) 

Los ANcELEs, September 1.—Taking the 
position that the United States must move 
ahead of the Soviet in atomic potentials, 
three of the Nation's leading nuclear experts 
urged here today that America meet Rus- 
sia’s superbomb challenge by resuming nu- 
clear testing. 

A fourth condemned a resumption of test- 
ing by the United States and other nations 
as possible motivation toward nuclear world 
war. 

John A. McCone, former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, said the United 
States has no alternative but to resume 
atomic tests. 

“I believe our security is at stake,” he said. 
“Resumption of weapon testing is essential 
to the safety of our country and the free 
world.” 

Mr. McCone, now board chairman of the 
Joshua Hendy Corp. here, said the Russian 
announcement caught him by surprise. 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, Nobel Prive-winning 
UCLA chemistry professor who previously 
held the view America should not resume 
nuclear testing, answered the Russian chal- 
lenge by reversing his position and declaring 
this country should engage in a “nuclear 
crash program.” 

“It is very necessary that we keep our 
armaments ahead of Russia's," Dr. Libby de- 
clared. “Meanwhile, I hope President Ken- 
nedy makes the right decision. He has 
many factors to consider—facts which no 
other person has available. But whatever 
the President decides, we stand behind 
him.” 


September 11 


Even more militant was the stand taken 
by Dr. Stafford Warren, dean of UCLA's 
medical school and world expert in the 
medical aspects of atomic fallout, who said: 

“I believe we should resume testing im- 
mediately to insure we are not outflanked 
by Russia in weapons development. 

“It now seems obvious that the Russian 
space program was largely directed at de- 
veloping huge vehicles for their cumbersome 
nuclear devices. I believe we should not 
limit our testing to underground shots. We 
need to do some testing in the atmosphere.” 

Dr. Linus Pauling, long-time foe of nuclear 
testing, remained adamant in his opposition 
to such experiments and appealed to the 
Soviet Government to reconsider its deci- 
sion to resume tests. 

The Nobel Prize winner said at the Call- 
fornia Institute of Technogolgy he would 
continue to advocate that the United States 
continue to refrain from nuclear testing 
regardless of Russian action. 

“I strongly condemn the militaristic action 
of any government that makes it harder to 
achieve general and complete disarmament,” 
he said. 


Mr. Speaker, the record is clear that 
one country after another, since World 
War II has fallen under the domination 
of the Russians who have denied human 
rights, dignity, freedom of speech, and 
the other human liberties to country 
after country as they fall into the Red 
sphere. 

We had better wake up, America, and 
resume sufficient nuclear testing to as- 
sure that our fighting forces are 
equipped with the best tested weapons 
which our scientists are capable of pro- 
ducing before it is too late. 


Anatomy of the Cold War 
SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica’s awakening to the vital challenge 
thrust upon us by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy is one of the most 
significant and encouraging events of 
our time. But merely to be awakened 
to the danger is one thing. Handling 
it intelligently and effectively is another. 

This requires a broad genera] under- 
standing of who we are up against and 
what we are up against. It requires the 
relinquishment of many outdated con- 
cepts no longer applicable to the world 
situation today. It demands original, 
hard thinking to replace them with con- 
cepts that are realistic in relation to 
facts as they brutally are, not as we 
might wishfully think them to be. 

For instance, we must accept the con- 
cept of a bipolar world in which the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States represent 
the poles. No longer is the world the 
“family of nations” conceived by late 
19th and early 20th century political 
thinking. Nor do the so-called uncom- 
mitted nations of today possess power 
of sufficient strength, moral or physical, 
to sway these poles. 

We must regard the international 
Communist conspiracy which opposes us 
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as first, the force described by Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, plus second, all the 
considerable human and physical re- 
sources enslayed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The two are, in fact, in combina- 
tion. 

This discussion seeks to define and 
analyze only some of the background in- 
volved, only some of the strategy and 
tactics applicable, and only a few of the 
cold war techniques utilized to advance 
Communist objectives. Necessarily only 
a few, because altogether they are as 
vast as the problem itself. Hot war also 
is discussed. Necessarily because hot 
war and cold war are interrelated parts 
of the total conflict in which we find 
ourselves. 

COMMUNISM'S GOAL! WORLD DOMINATION 


The resolve of Soviet Communist lead- 
ers to extend their demonation world- 
wide—with Moscow as the seat of au- 
thor—has remained unshaken for over 
four decades. There were periods when 
it was expedient for them not to press 
this determination because of some more 
urgent problem, as in World War II. 
But once they have dealt with a crisis, 
the Soviets waste no time in renewing 
their attack. There is current evidence 
of a desire by Chinese Communists to 
play a larger role in directing com- 
munism's expansion. Their leverage is 
growing as witnessed by the Communist 
bloc's intense ideological struggle over 
the peaceful coexistence policy. But, 
and though this may not always be the 
case, it is still Moscow, not Peiping, 
against which the West principally must 
calculate its dangers and erect its mili- 
tary and nonmilitary defenses to thwart 
the master plan to install a Communist 
government in every nation on earth, 
with all looking to Moscow for guidance. 

COMMUNIST STRATEGY: TOTAL CONFLICT 

Toward achieving its ends, Communist 
dogma dictates utilization of any means 
which are expedient, as long as the So- 
viet revolutionary base is not endan- 
gered. Military force is one instrument 
for carrying out this policy, and the 
Communists are inhibited by no moral 
restrictions from using it to gain their 
ends. To them, the important factor is 
that inadmissible risks must not be 
undertaken. To do so would constitute 
adventurism, a serious deviation from 
Communist ideology. 

At the same time, if within the limits 
of the risks which Soviet leaders deemed 
wise to take, an opportunity presented 
itself to strike the United States a blow 
which would remove it as the chief ob- 
stacle to the Soviet goal, Soviet leaders 
would consider it a sin just as serious as 
the other deviation not to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 

In short, Communist doctrine places 
on Communist leaders a constant re- 
Sponsibility to proceed by the most ex- 
peditious means possible and these may 
range from dropping pamphlets to drop- 
Ping thermonuclear bombs. The degree 
of violence to be selected is that which 
can gain the most advantage with the 
least proportionate cost under the par- 
ticular circumstances existing at the 
time of decision. \ 
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THE SPECTRUM OF CONFLICT 


Thusly Communists fight toward their 
goal all the time over a spectrum of con- 
flict which can span the full scope of 
human activities—from sports competi- 
tion to thermonuclear war. They have 
no set time schedule for bringing this 
conflict to a successful conclusion. The 
Communists are patient, willing to accept 
temporary setbacks if necessary. They 
conceive the conflict as a protracted one 
and their patience in waging it is based 
on a confidence in the ultimate victory 
promised by Marxist-Lenin doctrines. 

It is obvious that the spectrum of con- 
flict divides itself into two major seg- 
ments according to degrees of violence: 
military war and nonmilitary war—hot 
war and cold war. In turn, each seg- 
ment resolves itself into sectors based on 
the same patterns of intensity. 

Cold war in its present stylized spec- 
trum ranges from scientific demonstra- 
tions, such as space efforts, propaganda, 
and economic competition, to military- 
political-humanitarian foreign aid, to 
presence of forces, as in East Germany, 
to threats of force, such as Khrushchev's 
talk of 100-megaton nuclear bombs, to 
assistance to engaged allies, as was given 
to Red China in the Korean war. In the 
same style hot war ranges from police 
action, to limited war, to graduated re- 
taliation to unrestricted war. In a gray 
area between hot war and cold war fall 
such modern-day instruments of aggres- 
sion as rioting, border incidents, and 
guerrilla warfare. 

Fundamental to U.S. survival is, first 
recognizing we are engaged in this total, 
protracted conflict; and second, devel- 
oping an irrevocable determination to 
win it. But that is only the beginning. 
We must organize ourselves to fight it 
as a major enterprise, on a scale for vic- 
tory, with all the physical and moral 
resources at our command. We must 
never forget that the weapons employed 
against us are varied and limitless. Sub- 
version, spying, sabotage, and diplomatic 
perfidy are but a few illustrations. We 
cannot concentrate exclusively on de- 


fending against just some of the weapons. 


of Communist attack, leaving the ram- 
parts unguarded elsewhere. We are 
faced with total conflict and we must 
fight that conflict in all its totality—on 
all the cold war fronts at all times, on 
all the hot war fronts if ever we must. 

Moreover, we can never expect victory 


if we fight cnly defensively. We must— 


take the initiative, bring the fight to 
the enemy's own home base in cold war 
just as we are prepared to do in hot war. 
Doing this involves risks and it in- 
volves escalating up the scale of violence 
whenever required. The risks so in- 
volved must always be calculated against 
the risks of not taking action of sufi- 
cient intensity to achieve our purposes. 
Often timidity is more risky, in the end, 
than boldness. In any event, our enemy 
must be convinced we treasure our free- 
dom, our way of life, and our country 
sufficiently to take the degree of action 
necessary for preserving them. Other- 
wise he is left free to achieve his ends 
via the piecemeal surrender route of 
bluff, bluster, and blackmail. 
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DETERRING HOT WAR 


The willingness and ability to fight the 
hottest kind of war, if survival depends 
upon it, feeds back into considerations 
regarding the taking of all kinds of 
actions less in degree of violence. This 
is because the hottest kind of war is the 
reference point from which decisions are 
calculated for the taking of all lesser 
military and nonmilitary actions in rela- 
tions between nations, 

During the Lebanon crisis the landing 
of U.S. Marines and presence of U.S. 
Naval Forces evidenced a U.S. determi- 
nation and willingness to fight, if neces- 
sary, to keep the Communists from tak- 
ing over this part of the world. The 
Soviets, in face of this clear evidence 
of intention to resist piecemeal surrender 
backed away. Put another way, they 
were deterred from pursuing the course 
of aggression in this area they had em- 
barked upon. Had we not taken the risk 
of displaying this show of power, they 
could have achieved supremacy in the 
Mideast. The consequence of that would 
be to put us in a situation far more risky 
than proceeding as we did. By way of 
contrast, we failed to provide air cover 
for the Cuban invasion in the spring of 
1961 even though the risk involved was 
small. As a consequence, Castro 
achieved even greater power over Cuba 
and the resulting situation is more risky 
than before. 

The same principles apply to deter- 
ring Communist leaders from attempting 
to achieve their goals by starting all- 
out nuclear war and attacking the United 
States. Our deterrent system must 
plainly be capable of inflicting unaccept- 
able damage on the enemy. If he be- 
lieves we will use it for that purpose 
if he does attack, he will be deterred 
from doing so. 

Like a parachute, the deterrent system 
must always work or disaster will follow. 
Its most obvious capability must be to 
accept whatever damage a Soviet first 
strike may inflict and still retain suffi- 
cient second strike capability to impose 
unacceptable damage on the Soviet 
homeland. It does not involve a capa- 
bility merely to strike first. Nor does it 
require expenditures for a capability to 
strike second with vastly more destruc- 
tion than needed to deter. 

The very success of a system deterring 
all out nuclear war makes more likely 
the resort to lesser violence in the form 
of limited war and intensified cold war. 
Thus skeletonizing limited war conven- 
tional land, sea and air capability by 
overexpenditure on deterrence cannot be 
tolerated. 

Neither can the important third front, 
nonmilitary warfare, be neglected if our 
overall defense posture is to succeed in 
thwarting Communist ambitions. We 
can freeze to death in cold war as easily 
as we can burn to death in a hot war. 

In any event, the cost of creating and 
maintaining a deterrent force is ex- 
tremely high. For the sake of our na- 
tional economic health it is important 
that money is not spent unnecessarily in 
this direction. 

WHAT WILL DETER THE SOVIETS? 


Determining what will deter the So- 
viets can be learned from the answer to 
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another question: How much destruc- 
tion to their homeland are Soviet leaders 
prepared to risk in order to achieve their 
ultimate goal if cold war methods do not 
succeed or, in their opinion, they are too 
slow? 

Obviously, only the Soviet leaders 
themselves can answer that question. It 
is doubtful if even they have arrived at 
it precisely. It is likely that within lim- 
its the answer will vary from time to 
time because of the Communist doctrine 
holding that whatever is dictated by his- 
torical circumstances is true party line 
at any particular moment and shall be 
implemented. 

Nevertheless we should be able to 
achieve an order of magnitude concept 
of the destruction they might be pre- 
pared to accept by examining Communist 
objective and doctrines, making histori- 
cal comparisons, studying the writings 
and speeches of Soviet authorities and 
analyzing the progress which the Com- 
munists have made so far toward their 
goal. s 

It is clear that Soviet leaders, if it can 
be avoided, have no desire to become 
involved in nuclear war, either growing 
out of surprise attack or by escalation 
of limited war. Khrushchev often re- 
fers to the deadliness and horror of gen- 
eral nuclear war in his speeches. A lead- 
ing Soviet military analyst, Maj. Gen. 
Nicolai A. Talensky recently wrote a 
widely publicized article pointing out the 
futility of resorting to nuclear war to 
decide political controversies. 

How accurately such expression reflect 
Soviet military philosophy and how 
much they refiect the long standing So- 
viet propaganda campaign aimed at nu- 
clear disarmament of the West cannot, 
of course, be determined. It would be 
dangerous error, in any event, to assume 
Soviet leaders would not make a sudden 
massive attack against the United States 
if their calculation of relative strength 
convinced them it could be done without 
serious risk of disaster to the Soviet rev- 
olutionary base. 

Such a situation could arise if the rel- 
ative balance between forces suddenly 
tipped in the Soviet’s favor through 
some scientific or technological break- 
through. It could arise should the 
United States allow its deterrent system 
to deteriorate badly. It could arise if 
the U.S. position became so weakened 
by repeated cold war and limited war 
defeats that retaliation would be made 
quixotic and unbelievable. Our only 
security against surprise nuclear attack 
is balanced strength, which includes a 
retaliatory capacity so swift, so certain 
and so deadly it rules out the possibility. 
How deadly? 

WHAT PUNISHMENT WILL SOVIETS ACCEPT? 


What punishment would be too great 
to accept to achieve victory over us? 
While some contend there would be no 
victory in a general nuclear war, this is 
not the present Soviet view. In January, 
1960, Khrushchey told the supreme 
Soviet. that in such a war the U.S.S.R. 
would suffer heavy misfortune and sus- 
tain great loss of life, but it would sur- 


vive because its territory is enormous and- 


its population less concentrated in large 
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industrial centers than in many other 
countries. On the other hand, the West 
would find that it would be their last 
war, and it would be the end of 
capitalism. 

One way of arriving at some under- 
standing of how much destruction Soviet 
leaders might be willing to exchange for 
gaining their objective is by making 
historical comparisons. For one thing, 
the standard of living is substantially 
higher in the United States than in the 
Soviet Union, and the farther a civiliza- 
tion progresses from its primitive begin- 


-nings, the more value is placed on hu- 


man life. Also, the continental United 
States has enjoyed nearly a century of 
stable government without suffering the 
consequences of invasion or attack by 
cutside military forces. During this 
period the Russians have had a very 
violent nationwide revolution and civil 
war and have experienced extensive de- 
struction of life and property during two 
world wars, as well as a costly and hu- 
miliating defeat in the Russ-Japanese 
war. What would deter them is not nec- 
essarily what would deter us. 

Another factor which has bearing on 
our question is Soviet civil defense. 
Until late 1953, the Soviets made no 
preparation for civil defense in a nu- 
clear war. Today their effort is the most 
extensive to be found anywhere in the 
world. The effort which the Soviet gov- 
ernment has made in this direction indi- 
cates it takes a realistic attitude toward 
the possibility of Soviet participation in 
a general nuclear war. However, its 
objective should not be misconceived. 
There is no evidence of a newly acquired 
benevolence toward human life amongst 
Kremlin bosses greater than amongst 
western leaders in the ratio of Soviet to 
western civil defense efforts. A char- 
acteristic of communism is callousness 
toward human life. Primary interest is 
not in saving human lives per se, but in 
preserving the skills, so important to 
Soviet industry and strength, repre- 
sented by them. 

Nevertheless, assuming reasonable ef- 
fectiveness of the civil defense program, 
the result is this: If concurrently with a 
Soviet first strike, 80 percent of the 50 
million people in the largest 160 Soviet 
population centers is evacuated to non- 
target areas with reasonable fallout pro- 
tection, casualties from nuclear retalia- 
tion would be cut from 50 million to 10 
million— a factor of five, 

Ten million lives is a large number, 
but, in U.S.S.R. experience, by no means 
a prohibitive or even a crippling price 
to pay to achieve important objectives. 
A study made in 1959 by Prof. Warren 
W. Eason of Princeton concluded that 
the Soviet Union suffered 25 million 
World War II casualties, about 13 per- 
cent of total population. This followed 
the purges of the 1920's and 1930's which 
accounted, by some estimates, for al- 
most another 25 million deaths. 

Physical damage of all kinds from 
Nazi military operations also was mas- 
sive. In addition to nonindustrial losses, 
the official Soviet historical review of 
World War II estimates 40 percent of the 
U.S.S.R.’s industrial capacity was totally 
destroyed, a figure generally accepted by 
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Western students of the war's con- 
sequences. 

Despite these huge losses of life and 
the enormous damage inflicted on the 
Soviet economy, the rate of production 
in the U.S.S.R. by 1950 was greater than 
at any time in its history. Even grant- 
ing some increase on the value placed on 
human life by reason of improved living 
standards, it seems reasonable to assume 
that Soviet Communist leaders would ac- 
cept punishment at least equivalent to 
World War II in exchange for eliminat- 
ing the United States as a checkmate to 
their goal. 

WHAT PUNISHMENT MUST UNITED STATES BE 
ABLE TO INFLICT? 

Here then, is an absolute minimum 
limit for U.S. deterrent capability: A 
second strike ability to inflict damage 
equivalent to the combined effect of 
erasing 14 percent of the Soviet Union’s 
population and 41 percent of its indus- 
trial capacity. 

That these are damage equivalent fig- 
ures and not the outline for a targeting 
pattern must be understood. Aside from 
the moral questions involved in threaten- 
ing death to such large numbers of peo- 
ple, over 29 million in a population of 
some 209 million, the combination of 
civil defense and natural dispersal over 
8% million square miles of territory 
make attempting it utterly impractical. 

For this reason a deterrent system tar- 
geted against population would not be 
believable and would fail to deter. Fur- 
ther, even if it were practical to carry 
out a death threat against 14 percent of 
Soviet citizens, there is no good reason 
to believe Soviet leaders would not will- 
ingly trade that many—or 15 or 20 or 50 
percent or even more—if the deal guar- 
anteed them world supremacy. Equally 
clear is the physical futility of basing 
deterrence on a major threat to the agri- 
cultural economy of this vast land 
stretching across two continents. 

All this by no means implies that with- 
in the limits of peacetime budgets a 
steady, stable deterrent to Soviet button- 
pushers cannot be achieved. In the final 
analysis what Soviet leaders fear most is 
impairment of the means by which they 
seek to accomplish the Communist goal 
of world domination. Their principal in- 
strumentalities for exercising power on 
the international scale are first, the 
Soviet military establishment, and sec- 
ond, the Soviet industrial economy. 
Consequently, a positive U.S. second 
strike capability targeted at crippling 
these to an unacceptable degree will ef- 
fectively deter. Moreover, these are the 
targets within the U.S.S.R. particularly 
vulnerable to nuclear impairment by the 
present and projected combinations of 
manned aircraft and missile weapons 
systems making up U.S. strategic forces. 

It would be necessary to utilize only a 
small portion of these forces to achieve 
the minimum damage figure discussed 
earlier. Just under 100 retaliatory mis- 
sions would be needed to bring 60 per- 
cent of the U.S.S.R.’s industrial com- 
plexes under attack. Even assuming as 
many as one-third were turned back by 
Soviet defenses, the resulting destruction 
would still approximate 41 percent of all 
Soviet industrial capacity. 
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U.S. RETALIATORY CAPABILITY EFFECTIVELY 
DETERS 

U.S. capability obviously goes far 
above that percentage. This is because 
an adequate, flexible transportation 
System is essential to any nation seeking 
to exercise the role of a major world 
power. It is a prerequisite for effective 
utilization of military forces and vital to 
bring in raw materials, supply power, and 
Move out the finished goods of an in- 
fluential industrial society. 

The Soviet transportation system is 
characterized by an especially heavy re- 
liance on railroads, 85 percent of all ton- 
Nage, compared to 50 percent for the 
United States. About 10 percent is 
moved on inland waterways and the re- 
Maining 5 percent by highways, pipe- 
lines, coastal shipping, and air transport 
combined. The estimated number of 
major centers fed by the national rail 
network is 160. Only 160 nuclear knock- 
out blows need be pressed home against 
this rail system at freely chosen, less de- 
fended locations to fragmentize the 
U.S.S.R.’s interdependent society into as 
many cutoff and isolated segments. 

It is clear that U.S. strategic 
forces are fully capable of deterring 
Soviet leaders from initiating nuclear 
war, We possess the determination to 
strike back without hesitation and the 
Capability of destroying that which they 
know they cannot afford to lose. The 
real question is how much more deterrent 
capability are we buying than we really 
need? a 
DETERRED FROM HOT WAR, SOVIETS WAGE COLD 

WAR 


Thus, deterred from quick explosive 
victory, the Soviets and their allies in in- 
ternational communism have turned to 
measures short of all-out nuclear war 
to advance toward communism’s goal. 
While carrying on a general nonmilitary 
offensive against the free world—aimed 
at weakening its physical ability as well 
as destroying its will to resist—on a 
geographical basis they are employing a 
three-prong strategy calculated to seg- 
ment the free world and isolate its parts. 

The prongs are thrusting: 

First. Over the pole through Iceland 
and down the Atlantic—to be aided by 
the large submarine fleet—for the pur- 
Dose of cutting off Europe from North 
America; 

Second. Down from the soft under- 
belly, through the Mideast, into Africa 
and spanning the Atlantic to Cuba—to 
sever North from South America and Eu- 
urope from the Far East; and 

Third. Out from Communist China 
through Vietnam, Laos, Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, the Malay Peninsula, 
and hopefully turning the corner and 
proceeding up the Philippines and Ja- 
pan—to cut off the Americas from the 
Far East and isolate India and Aus- 
tralasia. ' 

The importance which Communist 
leaders attach to securing these geo- 
graphical areas is evidenced by their will- 
ingness to escalate considerably up the 
scale of violence where they are con- 
cerned. Limited war by proxy in Korea, 
guerilla fighting in Laos, the revolution 
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in Cuba, civil disorders in Iraq, the 
Congo, and elsewhere, are examples. 

Our enemy’s successes using such tech- 
niques amply illustrate that our posture 
in these sectors of the spectrum of con- 
flict is inadequate. Our limited war 
forces are seriously handicapped by lack 
of proper mobility, by obsolescence of 
conventional weapons and by a confu- 
sion with respect to the role of nuclear 
weapons. As to the latter, aside from 
whether or not nuclear weapons should 
be used in specific and particular limited 
war situation, there is no validity to the 
notion they can never be so used without 
inevitably resulting in escalation to all- 
out war. It simply does not follow that 
facing defeat in a limited nuclear war, 
a nation will choose to be decimated in 
an all-out one. 

Because of the nature of nuclear war- 
heads and the 15-year Communist propa- 
ganda campaign against them, to many, 
their use under any circumstances has 
been enshrouded in a calamity curtain 
which, if parted, they say, would mean 
the end of mankind. This is false. A 
legitimate distinction exists between 
strategic and tactical use of nuclear wea- 
pons, and, it is, whether the range of the 
delivery unit is within the rather siz- 
able dimensions of today's battlefields or 
beyond, 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Peaceful coexistence is what Khru- 
shchev chooses to call this present state 
of affairs. We call it cold war or non- 
military war. Khrushchev says it is 
merely a form of intense economic, po- 
litical, and ideological struggle between 
the socialist camp and what he calls the 
aggressive forces of imperialism. This, 
he says, is a better way of achieving 
world communism than war. But what 
he means is that today it better advances 
the Communist cause to proceed by non- 
military warfare than it does by military 
warfare—tomorrow it may be different, 
if tomorrow's circumstances are differ- 
ent. Even under today’s circumstances 
peaceful coexistence as waged by the So- 
viets must be understood as neither 
peaceful nor aimed -at coexisting for 
one instant longer than necessary. 

Except for all-out war between major 
powers, in the final analysis, it amounts 
to a no-holds-barred conflict for world 
domination played under Soviet ground 
rules. 

One of these rules is that the world is 
divided into the peace zone—Communist 
territory—and the war zone—non-Com- 
munist territory. And the contest shall 
be carried on entirely in the war zone. 
Another is that all action to forward the 
Communist cause is just and any action 
to resist it is unjust. Thus, subversion 
and sabotage of free world institutions 
are Communist instruments of peaceful 
coexistence and revolts such as in Al- 
geria and Latin America are encouraged 
under the guise of national liberation 
movements. These are deemed just acts 
and just wars, to be fully supported by 
the Kremlin. 

Recent successes lend weight to Mos- 
cow's contention that their current policy 
is, indeed, a presently effective substitu- 
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tion of political-economic-psychological 
warfare for military force. 
THE BERLIN CRISIS 


The current Berlin crisis is a classic 
example of Communist strategy and tac- 
tics in waging cold war to gain their 
objectives. For months Khrushchevy’s 
truculent belligerency built up tensions 
over Berlin. Fear was fed on fear. Then 
with dramatic ruthlessness he torpedoed 
the Geneva A-test-ban talks and an- 
nounced Soviet test resumption. He 
coupled this with terror talk of 100 mil- 
lion million ton K-bombs—K for Khru- 
shchey. All aimed at creating worldwide 
hysterical fear in hopes of euchering 
concessions which will give him control 
of Berlin as a step toward control of Ger- 
many as a step toward control of all 
Europe. 

Why the Kremlin plays this bold game 
of nuclear blackmail is simple. It has 
little to do with Communist ideological 
abstractions and our resistance to it has 
little to do with democratic idealism. It 
is because Berlin is the political key. 
West Germany is the industrial lock. 
And West Europe is the economic gate 
to the world. 

To control the world by force requires 
a superior economic-industrial base in 
support of arms. To control the world 
by economic domination requires a su- 
perior economic-industrial base in sup- 
port of an unfaltering flow of capital 
goods and trade. By 1970 the estimated 
value of all goods and services, gross na- 
tional product, and thus the most com- 
prehensive measure of productive ac- 
tivity will be: 


Billons 
West Furepf ee 8800 
„ ᷣͤ nce ce enn 740 
Bovis: plot- -S nn ete en 630 
Underdeveloped nations... m -=m === = 300 


Thus, the United States, plus West Eu- 
rope, equals $1,540 billion against Soviet 
bloc equals $630 billion. 

But, if the Soviet bloc can success- 
fully use West Berlin as the key to West 
Germany, the lock, to gain access to the 
industrial capacity of West Europe, the 
power situation radically changes to the 
following: 

The United States equals $740 billion 
against Soviet bloc plus West Europe 
equals $1,430 billion. 

The Soviet Union now knows it can- 
not surpass West Europe and the United 
States in the industrial capacity needed 
to support an arms race or a protracted 
armed conflict. 

The Soviet Union now knows it can- 
not, even by the most stringent denial— 
industrial growth without public con- 
sumption—match the combined eco- 
nomic resources of the United States and 
West Europe. 

But the Soviet Union knows that with 
the industrial plant, economic resources, 
scientists and technicians of West Ger- 
many and West Europe it can control 
the world. 

These are the stakes in the Berlin 
crisis. These are the reasons why Mr. 
Khrushchev intensifies the cold war to 
the hilt and threatens a nuclear holo- 
caust. They are also the reasons why he 
will not go beyond the brink and start a 
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nuclear holocaust. If he does all Eu- 
rope’s industrial capacity will be reduced 
to ashes. There will be no $800 billion 
gross national product of Europe to 
strengthen his empire. He must obtain 
these assets undamaged, in running 
order and with the people to run them. 
If we but keep our cold war wits and 
act accordingly, the crisis of Berlin can 
be passed without loss and without dam- 
age. Mr. Khrushchev will be relegated 
to another way and another day to seek 
his objectives. 
COLD WAR 


Unfortunately these cold war wits of 
ours I have mentioned are, at this point, 
neither sharp nor plentiful. Our enemy 
has 40 years leadtime in knowhow and 
experience in fighting cold war. There 
are many things we must do and do 
quickly, not only to surmount the crisis 
of Berlin, but other crises to come again 
and again in the future from aggressive 
actions by our relentless challenger. 

I have mentioned that we must actu- 
ally recognize we are now engaged in a 
conflict in which the stakes are freedom 
and national existence itself. This, the 
1 war, need not necessarily be a mere 

bout to a hotter main event. 
tt could well be the main event itself and 
the loser will have no second chance. I 
have mentioned that we must develop 
an irrevocable determination to win this 
contest. Having developed it, we must 
broadcast that determination to the 
world and enlist the help of all men 
everywhere who cherish freedom in this 
great battle for its survival. 

Americans are not unique in their de- 
sire for freedom, only in their vast power 
which causes people throughout the 
world to look to the United States for 
leadership in the contest to preserve it. 
These people, too, want to fight effec- 
tively in the common cause. They, too, 
have their worries, their doubts, their 
fears that the time of freedom is running 
short. But until the United States 
moves, and moves decisively, as a world 
leader should, others cannot be expected 
to go it alone in these battles. 

As such a call to nonmilitary arms I 
recently introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 517. It is patterned after the decla- 
ration of war following the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, but declares 
conflict rather than war. It states that 
the international Communist conspiracy 
has committed repeated acts of non- 
military aggression against us and our 
allies, formally declares the state of non- 
military conflict thus thrust upon us, 
authorizes the President to employ the 
entire power of the United States to 
carry on nonmilitary conflict, conclud- 
ing: “and to bring the conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination all the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the 
Congress of the United States.” 

There are several important consid- 
erations that are often overlooked in dis- 
cussing cold war and how to wage it that 
I now propose to touch upon. 

INDENTIFICATION OF THE ENEMY 

We must clearly identify the enemy. 
There are two US.S.R.’s. Only one is 
the enemy. U.S.S.R. B is the people, the 
country and its resources. It is not our 
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enemy. Country B is the poor country, 
the horsemeat country, which sometimes 
cannot even supply its capital city with 
food and fuel. Our enemy is U.S.S.R. A, 
the international Communist conspiracy 
of an elite few who have enslaved coun- 
try B and extort from it the wherewithal 
to present the illusion of a large and 
powerful society and the false image of 
a new system to better mankind's lot. 

In reality, country A is no stronger 
than country B. This we must under- 
stand ourselves. And to the people of 
U.S.S.R. B, China B and all the other 
B countries—the captive nations—we 
must drive home that they have friends 
outside the Iron Curtain who seek to 
share with them their freedom. 


WHOLE THINKING 


As a people we tend to cling to a kind 
of fragmentized thought process in in- 
ternational affairs which categorizes 
peace and war into two separable states, 
which, in fact, no longer exist. We live 
in a world which is neither at war in the 
classic definition of the word or at peace. 
It is in conflict—a new and deadly kind 
of conflict—and we must think in terms 
of its totality and the wide spectrum of 
actions over which it is being fought. 
The Reds do not make this mistake. 
They are realistic, if nothing else. Their 
thinking is as total and integrated as 
their objectives are clear and precise. 
Let us examine how this affected the 
postwar situation following both the 
World Wars. 

World War I was carried on by the Al- 
lies as a purely military operation. Only 
after the Armistice, at Versailles, in 1919, 
was the problem of securing the peace 
faced A cordon sanitaire, or series of 
buffer states, came out of Versailles— 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, and 
the like. All to protect the Western 
European peninsula from what Sir Hal- 
ford J. Mackinder so vividly described 
in terms of: “He who controls the Eur- 
asian land mass controls the world island 
and thus controls the world.” 

In World War II—at the insistence of 
the United States and over the protests 
of Sir Winston Churchill—we of the 
West carried on the war in terms of no 
total military victory and unconditional 
military surrender. There was little or 
no thought of postwar problems and 
postwar strategy. The old World War I 
conventional thinking all over again. 
However, this time there was no Ver- 
sailles to bail out postwar problems. The 
Soviet Union, with due regard for the 
totality of the spectrum of external re- 
lationships, while still in hot war was 
thinking whole—looking forward to post- 
war. It realistically secured these per- 
ipheral buffer zones to itself and satel- 
lized them. Thereby, both enhancing its 
own future defense and weakening the 
future position of its then temporary 
allies, but future protagonists. 

Only both a great understanding on 
their part—and a great ignorance on our 
part—of the basics of national external 
relationships could underlie two such 
divergent courses of action. The best 
that can be said is that it presents us 
a clear lesson in facts of international 
life which we must learn and learn well. 
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CRITERION FOR SACRIFICE AND EXPENDITURE 


There is, however, apparent from this 
fiasco one absolute criterion about which 
there can be no argument—only under- 
standing—which, again, it appears that 
the Reds possess and we do not: 

It is, simply: the efficacy with which a 
particular action will implement a na- 
tion's external objective should determ- 
mine the amount of money and man- 
power to be expended upon it—not the 
irrelevant consideration of whether the 
action is being taken in time of war“ 
or time of “peace.” 

Our country will accept every sacri- 
fice in resources, men and money when 
it comes to fighting a war; but because of 
our fragmented thinking and naive mis- 
conceptions about the implementation 
of our external objective, we irrationally 
tend toward the opposite extreme when 
there is no shooting going on. 

This kind of inflexibility is not char- 
acteristic of the Kremlin. Not only in 
expenditure, but right down to Khru- 
shehev's alternating smiles and frowns to 
probe our weaknesses, there is exhibited 
a quick effective flexibility. This, not- 
withstanding our fervent eagerness to 
accept a monolithic concept of the oper- 
ations of the Communist apparatus. 

We must learn that what will be 
achieved, not whether it is achieved dur- 
ing hot war or cold war, is the true 
standard for our efforts and sacrifice 
during the protracted conflict. 

COMMUNIST AND FREE WORLD OBJECTIVES 

COMPARED 

Now it becomes logical to examine 
what is to be achieved, and to compare 
the external objectives of the Commu- 
nist world and our own. Perhaps real 
understanding of the contrasts here is 
as important as anything else toward 
achieving understanding of what we are 
against and how to go about combating 
it. 

In briefest form, these objective can 
be summarized this way: Ours, peace 
and friendship in freedom; theirs, peace 
and friendship in communism. 

Only a word of difference but they 
are poles apart. One states a positive 
objective, the other a negative one. One 
states an indefinable objective, the other 
a definable one. 

Since Karl Marx first put pen to paper, 
double meanings for stock words and 
phrases have been standard tools in 
Communist dialectic. I have purpose- 
ly stated these objectives in these double 
meaning words to reemphasize the 
tricky business of Red rhetoric which 
we must beware. 

Light was shed on a facet of our prob- 
lem by former President Eisenhower in 
his 1960 state of the Union message by 
saying: 

We live in a sea of semantic disorder in 
which old labels no longer faithfully de- 
scribe. Police states are called people's de- 
mocracies. Armed conquest of free people 
is called liberation. Such slippery slogans 
make more difficult the problem of com- 
municating true faith, facts, and beliefs, 


To the former President’s list we can 
surely add the word “democracy” which 
means “communism” to the Communists 
and the opposite to us. Indeed, today, 
such fundamental words as “peace,” 
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“friendship,” war,“ and many others 
are no longer meaningful without rather 
extensive qualification. 

Peace has come to mean, rather than 
a state of tranquillity amongst nations, 
a misty goal as legendary as the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. In terms of relation- 
ships between nations, friendship hardly 
can be recognized as meaning what the 
dictionary describes as a “mutual re- 
gard cherished by kindred minds.” 
“War” must be qualified by the adjec- 
tives “hot” and “cold” and the line be- 
tween tension, strife, and war is illusory. 

When Nikita Khrushchev came to this 
country in 1959 seeking “peace and 
friendship” he blew up a considerable 
storm on this “sea of semantic dis- 
order.” Freely translated, this is what 
he meant when he talked of seeking 
“peace and friendship” with the United 
States: 

I seek a Communist United States of 
America. Our dogma says capitalism 
breeds wars. Tear up your capitalistic Con- 
stitution, turn Communist, and we'll have 
peace. One doesn't oppose his friend's de- 
sire. We desire to rule the world. Be 
friendly—stop bucking us. 


On another occasion the Red dictator 
summed up communistic objectives more 
bluntly and less dialectically in the 
phrase: We will bury you.” 

That is a clearly stated and certain 
objective, if ever there was one. The 
clarity with which it can be stated is of 
obvious value in the day-to-day, week- 
to-week, month-to-month, year-to-year 
Selection of techniques and actions to 
implement it. 

MORALITIES 

Further, Communist rational places 
no moral restrictions whatsoever on their 
selection of these techniques and actions. 
Starting with the premise that capital- 
ism breeds wars and thus must be rooted 
out and destroyed to achieve peace— 
anything, however immoral in and of it- 
Self, when used to this end is moral. 
Lying, cheating, betrayal, murder—the 
entire list of perfidies—are thus ap- 
proved weapons in the Communist ar- 
senal, to be used freely whenever, 
wherever, and however they will imple- 
ment its objectives. 

By way of contrast, our own external 
objectives basically represent attainment 
for all mankind those enlightened pre- 
cepts of morality, freedom, dignity of the 
individual, inherent human rights, and 
so on that can hardly be defined other 
than as: “The best and highest values 
which Western civilization have to offer.” 

Because of the inherently nebulous 
nature of our objectives, they are in- 
capable of precise definition. As a con- 
sequence, selection of techniques and 
actions to implement them can never be 
accomplished with calculated precision. 

And, because of the moral characteris- 
tics of these objectives, we are limited in 
Selecting means to implement them 
which in and of themselves fall within 
the range of Western civilization’s 
Standards for individual and national 
morality. 

The advantage of precise objectives 
and unlimited choice in means in 
achieving them is great. 
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NEGATIVISM 


Nor can the advantages of conducting 
a negative campaign be underestimated. 
It is always easier to criticise, tear down, 
and destroy than it is to accomplish 
constructive action. Watch the way the 
prosperity issue is handled in political 
campaigns—it is not so much a positive 
promise of a chicken in every pot as it is 
a negative warning of “no chicken in the 
pot if you elect the other fellow in- 
stead of me.” Millions of dollars of a 
certain toothpaste have been sold not on 
the merits of the product, but upon the 
demerits of having bad breath. The 
slogan about “a thinking man’s cigar- 
ette” is not a postive appeal to the intel- 
lectuals—there are too few of them for a 
mass market—it is a negative warning 
not to be tagged as stupid for dragging 
out somebody else’s brand. 

In short, the contrast between the 
Communist and the freedom in terms of 
objectives and techniques and actions to 
implement them is simply this: 

Communism: Clearly defined negative 
objective. No restriction on techniques 
and actions for implementation. 

Free world: Nebulously defined posi- 
tive objective. Restrictions on tech- 
niques and actions for implementation. 

Understanding our problem thus re- 
quires recognition that we start out with 
these unavoidable handicaps: 

First, imprecision of objectives; sec- 
ond, to restriction on implementation; 
third, the extra burden of positiveness. 

Although the foregoing handicaps are 
unavoidable, there are very many courses 
of cold war action that we are not re- 
stricted from taking, should be taking, 
but, because of our generally fuzzy con- 
ception of what we are up against, we 
are not taking. For example: 

CIVIL DEFENSE A COLD WAR WEAPON 


Earlier the very substantial Soviet civil 
defense effort was mentioned. It was 
estimated to be sufficiently effective to 
enable them to reduce casualties by 80 
percent in case the Soviet homeland 
suffers attack. 

Thus Soviet civil defense constitutes 
a major dulling of the deterrence capa- 
bility of our retaliatory bomber and mis- 
sile strikeback forces. That is, it makes 
it less costly for the Soviets to initiate 
war and thus operates as a factor en- 
couraging them to do so. This situation 
also presents monumental possibilities in 
connection with nuclear blackmail. This 
is adequately illustrated by hypothecat- 
ing a full-scale Soviet civil defense evac- 
uation timed in coordination with an “or 
else” ultimatum, taken in context of our 
own daily 5 to 7 p.m. metropolitan area 
evacuation problems. 

Civil defense is thus, in fact, a cold 
war weapon of equivalent value to say, 
the DEW line-Pinetree line warning 
systems and anti-missile missiles. But 
contrast our “bit-thinking” relative ex- 
penditures on civil defense in comparison 
to these warning systems. Moreover, 
civil defense is a moral type of action 
which is not denied to us. Failing to 
recognize its cold war possibilities, we 
have almost completely neglected it and 
given our challenger a decisive advantage 
on this rampart of the total conflict. 
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During the hearings in 1959 the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy attempted 
to estimate the effect on the United 
States should we suffer a surprise nuclear 
attack totaling 1,500 megatons. It found 
that 60 million U.S. casualties would re- 
sult—one-third of our population—48 
million killed and 12 million injured. 
Yet, at the same hearings a Navy scien- 
tist testified that simple fallout shelters 
giving protection against nuclear radia- 
tion by a factor of 1,000 can be built ata 
cost of only $100 per person. These would 
be sufficient, he estimated, to avoid two 
out of every three of the hypothecated 
casualties. 

In short, for just 1 year's cost of the 
U.S. farm subsidy program, $6 billion, 
shelters could be built that would pre- 
vent 40 million surprise attack casual- 
ties—avoid 32 million deaths and 8 mil- 
lion injuries. Coupled with workable 
evacuation procedures, this 6634 percent 
avoidance of casualty rate could well be 
upped to the 80-percent figure I have 
estimated for the U.S.S.R. civil defense 
program. 

I leave you to your own speculation 
how far adrift in the sea of semantic dis- 
order we are when we take civil defense 
to mean only what the dictionary may 
define the words to mean, I also leave 
to your speculation how great a part 
our reserve forces, marking time in al- 
most every city and hamlet of our coun- 
try, could play in our total effort; vis-a- 
vis, the international Communist threat 
if they were realistically put to work pre- 
paring an adequate U.S. civil defense 
effort. 

A good deal of resistance to spending 
money on civil defense as well as some 
of the other necessary actions we must 
take for survival stems from those who 
argue that thermonuclear war is neither 
believable nor feasible, so basing any 
efforts on the possibility of it occurring 
are senseless. Resistance also comes for 
others who argue that such a war would 
be so terribly destructive that we should 
surrender rather than fight it. In short, 
they say, “it is better to be Red than 
dead.” It is now my purpose to expose 
the fallacies of these arguments. 

BELIEVABILITY OF THERMONUCLEAR WAR 

We may quite agree that thermo- 
nuclear war is horrible to contemplate 
and that every intelligent effort should 
be made to avoid it. But it is feasible 
and unless we are willing to submit te 
nuclear blackmail and capitulate to the 
Communists, we must so regard it. 

This is founded on my earlier mention 
that the believability of a nation either 
initiating or accepting the most violent 
action, unrestricted war, underpins first, 
the effectiveness of any less violent steps 
toward implementing national objec- 
tives; and second, the capability to resist 
nuclear or other blackmail. 

It is obvious that a less violent degree 
of action could not succeed in imple- 
menting an objective of the U.S.S.R. if 
the United States knows it can threaten 
to resist with only one higher degree of 
violence and thereby cause the U.S.S.R. 
to back down. 

By like token, the United States could 
never thwart the U.S.S.R.’s implementa- 
tion of a national objective, say control 
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of the Mideast, if the U.S.S.R. knows 
that all it has to engage in is a little 
blackmail by threatening more heat than 
we will risk. 

Within the recent past: first, the 
Rockefeller study concluded that the pos- 
sibility of nuclear war must be faced. 
Second, hundreds of Russian military 
books and articles translated by the 
Pentagon all reveal the U.S.S.R. thinks 
in such terms as a matter of course. 
Third, a Johns Hopkins University study 
for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee warns that the United States is 
open to nuclear attack. Fourth, Con- 
gress appropriated almost $45 billion for 
national defense, which included sub- 
stantial amounts for maintaining our 
own nuclear arsenal operative. 

FEASIBILITY OF THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


Mathematician Herman Kahn recent- 
ly completed a 2-year study for the Rand 
Corp. and concluded that thermonuclear 
war is feasible. 

The facts and assumptions on which 
Dr. Kahn reached his decision were cor- 
roborated fully during our Joint Atomic 
Committee hearings last year which took 
several days’ testimony from expert wit- 
nesses regarding the effect of a hypoth- 
ecated nuclear attack on the United 
States followed by our nuclear retaliation 
against the attacker. 

Briefly, the most pertinent thermo- 
nuclear war facts are these: 

Genetic effects: An increase in chil- 
dren born seriously defective of about 25 
percent from the current level of 4 per 
100 of all births to 5 per 100. This isa 
large penalty since it would have to be 
paid through 30 to 40 generations. But 
it is far from annihilation. 

Medical problems: Bone cancer, leu- 
kemia, and other life-shortening effects 
of internal and external radiation would 
amount to 1 to 2 years for lighter ex- 
posures and 5 to 10 years for heavier ex- 
posures. In any case, life will go on, 

Economic recuperation: Assuming 
casualties in the 60 million range and 
semitotal physical destruction of the 53 
standard metropolitan areas, expect full 
recuperation; that is, restoration of im- 
mediate preattack gross national prod- 
uct within 5 to 10 years. This is far from 
national suicide. 

Conclusion: So much for feasibility. 
It exists, as does believability. 

BETTER RED THAN DEAD? 


Disposing of the depressingly cowardly 
and unrealistic “better Red than dead” 
philosophy requires us to get out of the 
rut of the 1,500 megaton, mass-destruc- 
tion Hollywood movie script—congres- 
sional hearing's pattern for a moment 
and think about some other possibilities 
should the Communists really decide the 
day has come to push the button. 

Hypothecated wars are never fought. 
No actual war ever has been carried on 
in the manner previously predicted. 
Casualty figures are statistics. Sta- 
tistics always apply to the other fellow, 
not to you or me. With these truisms 
in mind, I will indulge in a little hypoth- 
ecation myself in order to illustrate a 
means of getting down to an individual, 
personal answer to the question: Would 
I be better off Red than dead—or does 
my survival still depend on the intelli- 
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gent, effective, and protracted conduct 
of survival efforts for my free country? 

A wholly depopulated, totally de- 
stroyed United States would serve only 
one Communist purpose: Elimination of 
the opposite pole of a bipolar world and 
accomplish their one world, a Commu- 
nist one, objective. But it would be done 
at the price of denying to them a num- 
ber of things they could put to advan- 
tageous use. Recalling their attribute of 
whole thinking, we should at least con- 
template other possibilities for action 
they may be considering in their stra- 
tegic thoughts. 

For instance, they could utilize the 
production of our machine tool factories, 
our steel furnaces, and certain of our 
other industrial capacities. All, of 
course, assuming selected trained slave 
labor survived to operate them. They do 
not need our oil or chemical production, 
for example, but they would be glad to 
dismantle the undamaged plants and 
haul them back for use in their own 
country as they did with so many Ger- 
man factories. I suppose quite an in- 
ventory could be made—and probably 
has been made in the Kremlin—along 
these lines. 

HYPOTHECATED COMMUNIST ATTACK 


Assuming so, the Soviet move might 
well be one calculated to induce sur- 
render with the least possible material 
damage and personnel casualties, than to 
go about the business of mass murder 
and destruction on a selective basis after- 
ward. 

It might go something like this: 

Strike terror with a few nuclear 
bombs—the horrors of nuclear war prop- 
aganda background already has been 
laid for that—but forgo the all-out at- 
tack. Damage communication facilities 
as little as possible so that where panic 
is created, it can be communicated else- 
where and infect other parts of the 
country. Delve into the unknown, it is 
always more terrifying than the known. 
Strange, horrifying and morale cracking 
nerve gases might be released by infil- 
trated saboteurs and fifth columnists. 
Shockingly hideous physical and psy- 
chological illnesses might be induced by 
germ warfare. Avoid destruction of 
Washington, D.C., so a Government will 
exist to surrender as panic, terror, and 
hysteria mount in increasing crescendo 
to demand it, ` 

Then follow with a military occupation 
to carry out what, for lack of a better 
name, I call selective genocide. Geno- 
cide is defined as the systematic extermi- 
nation of whole racial, political, and cul- 
tural groups. Here we are dealing with 
such a systematic extermination as it 
applies to: 

First. Occupational groups which do 
not contribute to the needs of the 
Communists; 

Second, Nonproductive persons; and 

Third. All persons philosophically 
hostile to the regime. 

Selective genocide was carried out 
ruthlessly in Russia itself when the 
Communist seized power. It happened 
in China. It happened in Hungary. It 
is an accepted Communist power tech- 
nique and would certainly be used if 
they took over here. 
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The pattern is all too clear. In the 
initial phases they send agents out to 
stir up resistance movements and march 
the nonconformists against preposi- 
tioned guns and tanks as they did in. 
Budapest. That does a pretty complete, 
quick, and dirty job of getting rid of 
most potential antigovernment leader- 
ship. They dump the ill, the aged, the 
insane, all the military and like groups 
into concentration camps where starva- 
tion and disease soon eliminate them. 
Lawyers, ministers, teachers, farmers al- 
ways go this way, too, when the Reds 
take over. No bankers, insurance men, 
advertising executives, newspapermen, or 
even file clerks would be required by the 
Red regime, so they would be extermi- 
nated, too. Scientists and engineers 
could look forward to the same fate suf- 
fered by their German counterparts fol- 
lowing World War II. Not many slave 
doctors would be needed either, to tend 
the few slave laborers left operating 
plants and facilities of value to the 
conqueror. 

INDIVIDUAL'S SURVIVAL TEST UNDER 
COMMUNISM 

This hypothecation of mass murder 
could go on and on. I think I have said 
enough as preface to the proposition 
that all you need to do to estimate your 
chance of survival if the Reds ever took 
over is honestly to answer the questions: 
Is what I think OK with the Commu- 
nists? Is what Ido any value in a Com- 
munist regime? 

Think it over. 

IF THE REDS TOOK OVER: U.S. CASUALTY 
ESTIMATES 

I have tried estimates for this from 
population employment statistics, and 
when you include the family along with 
the employed person, which you must do, 
and count about 10 million deaths from 
‘the initial bombs, nerve gas, germ war- 
fare, and the like, the total U.S. casual- 
ties starts at a low of around 60 million 
and runs as high as 100 million dead 
within 12 months following a Red take- 
over. 

Americans have a personal stake in 
this thing all right—it is their lives. 
Even if the Communists took over with- 
out firing a shot, there still would not be 
a choice between being “Red” or “dead.” 
The sooner we understand it the better. 
The price tag on surrender in terms of 
lives, freedom, and every other way is 
much greater than the price tag on fight- 
ing and winning the protracted conflict. 

But, say some, there is a third alter- 
native to fighting or surrender that is 
open to us and should be used. It is the 
alternative of negotiation. We should 
negotiate out our differences with the 
Communists. It is true that ordinary 
negotiation is a third alternative. But 
only in instances where both sides are 
willing to negotiate, willing to forgo 
some of their demands as a price for 
peaceful settlement, and willing to keep 
the promises made. Although Commu- 
nists are willing to negotiate, they are 
seldom willing to negotiate at any cost 
which involves forgoing their ultimate 
goal of world domination. In fact, they 
have, since the beginning, pursued a cal- 
culated course of insincere negotiation 
wherever it would forward that goal. 
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This is not to say that no negotiation at 
all is possible, but to warn that only is 
it possible in those limited cases where 
some factor in addition to good faith 
alone is present to compel Communists 
to keep their treaty promises. 

TREATY VIOLATION 

Summed up masterfully by the distin- 
guished international lawyer, Adm. Ches- 
ter Ward, the Communist philosophy on 
treaties is this: 

Communist dogma insists that promises, 
like piecrust, are made to be broken. Whom 
the Communists would destroy, they first 
Invite to coexist, and offer a nonaggression 
pact. 


In its 40-year history, the Soviet Union 
has signed over 2,000 agreements with 
non-Communist governments. It is safe 
to say that those remaining unbroken 
by the Kremlin are only those which ex- 
Pediency has not yet dictated the break- 
ing. Last summer I prepared an illus- 
trative table of only some of the more 
important of these treaty violations. It 
took six legal size, single-spaced pages 
to list them. If nothing else, it indicates 
the order of magnitude of treaty viola- 
tions as a device for Communist ag- 
grandizement. 

Treaty violation, as practiced by the 
Communists, has two facets: 

First. The conventional breach of ex- 
isting treaties whenever, because of 
changed circumstances, they no longer 
serve its current purpose; and 

Second. The more Machiavellian 
practice of deliberately seeking treaties 
involving immediate concessions by the 
non-Communist signatory in exchange 
for delayed Communist concessions 
which are subsequently avoided by for- 
mal or informal treaty violation at time 
performance is called for. 

Such Communist diplomatic perfidy is 
& regrettable fact of international life 
that cannot safely be ignored. It must 
be recognized as i. dangerous pitfall in 
any and all negotiations between East 
and West. It must be accepted as a 
limitation on talks, conferences, and ne- 
gotiations as a means toward achieving 
a stable world order, based on respect 
— and conformity with, international 

W. 

Realistically citing the demonstrated 
disregard by the Communists of their 
pledges as one of the greatest obstacles 
to success in substituting the rule of law 
for rule by force, former President Eisen- 
hower declared a basic rule for Western 
self-preservation in his 1959 State of the 
Union message by saying: 

We haye learned the bitter lesson that in- 
ternational agreements, historically con- 
sidered by us as sacred, are regarded in 
Communist doctrine and in practice to be 
mere scraps Of paper. As a consequence, we 
can have no confidence in any treaty to 
which the Communists are a party, except 
where such a treaty provides within itself 
for self-enforcing mechanisms, 


The inspection—self-enforcement pro- 
cedures Eisenhower called for are neces- 
sary because the process of negotiation 
and agreement inherently involves con- 
cessions, Unless matched by equivalent 
Communist bloc concessions any West- 
ern concessions can represent only steps 
away from, not toward, the goal of suc- 
cessful conclusion of the protracted con- 
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flict for they would constitute a further 
whittling away of an already weakened 
Western position. 

Equivalency, however, is not meas- 
ured by the paper magnitude of mutual 
concessions. Concessions by the Soviet 
bloc must be self-enforcing upon them. 
Unless this is so, they will never be 
honored to the impediment of the ad- 
vancement of international communism. 
The quid pro quo of the agreement's 
words is an illusion without this inher- 
ent safeguard. Without it, no agree- 
ment “relaxing tensions” as a “first step” 
toward peace, as the emotional agree- 
ment goes, is a step toward peace as the 
West understands it. It is a step toward 
peace as the Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers were savagely taught it. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW CONCEPTS CONTRASTED 


As the West understands it, the solemn 
observance of international obligations 
is the backbone of international law and 
underlies settlement of differences be- 
tween nations without resort to war. 
As the Communists understand it, the 
timely breach of international obliga- 
tions is simply another expedient weapon 
in their protracted conflict arsenal, and 
international law is only a “shell game” 
for playing on a worldwide scale. 

This is the basis of Stalin’s observa- 
tion regarding relations with non-Com- 
munist countries that: 

Sincere diplomacy is no more possible than 
dry water or wooden iron. 


And from the standpoint of Western 
concepts of morality, it is the basis for 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee's evaluation: 

You must be a liar, a cheat, and probably 
a spy before you can represent a Communist 
nation in international diplomacy. You 
must have no more regard for honor when 
you sign an agreement on behalf of your 
country than a forger does when he puts a 
mame on a check. 


Communist contempt for international 
law and decency is the theoretical and 
practical basis on which Red Army 
commissars, despite promise of safe con- 
duct, arrested and executed the leaders of 
the Hungarian revolution while ostensi- 
bly negotiating an armistice. 

NEGATORY PROPAGANDA 

With the Hungarian example in mind, 
we reach a point where negatory propa- 
ganda can be defined and illustrated us- 
ing the nuclear-test-ban issue as an 
example. 

By negatory propaganda I seek to 
describe a technique aimed at negating 
use by your opponent of a device or weap- 
on of value to him by propaganda aimed 
at creating such intense public opinion 
against its use. that it is in fact denied or 
negated. 

BAN THE BOMB 

For a period following 1945 the United 
States, only, possessed nuclear capacity. 
We had a weapon which could overcome 
the Communist bloc’s great military 
superiority in terms of conventional arms 
and armaments. As a consequence, to 
deny us use of the weapon, and thus the 
superiority, the Kremlin and Red agents 
everywhere propagandized the world on 
the alleged horrors which would stem 
from use of the weapons. Many 
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well-intentioned non-Communists be- 
came inadvertent allies of the Commu- 
nists by taking up the ban-the-bomb 
hue and cry. The propaganda did, in 
fact, negate our use of nuclear weapons 
in Korea. This cost us dearly in both 
lives and effort. 

The Communists adopted a two-step 
technique by directing major propaganda 
efforts first against nuclear testing. 
Strontium-90 was made a household 
word and its terribly crippling effects 
milked right down inside the tender 
bones of newborn babes suckling at 
their mothers’ breasts. All to the end 
of banning tests of the bomb because 
that is too horrible, and then, when that 
is accomplished ban the bombs them- 
selves with the argument: “If they are 
too horrible to test, they are too horrible 
to use. 

But while feverishly denouncing nu- 
clear weapons, the Soviets mounted a 
massive effort to achieve them. They 
did so by the early 1950’s. This did not 
change their line or alter their efforts, 
however, because denial to the West of 
the use of nuclear weapons still is still 
an obvious way to tilt the balance of 
power to their direction. 

Their gigantic propaganda campaign 
raged on with consummate skill right up 
until the recent moment when it became 
more advantageous to them to torpedo 
the Geneva A-test ban talks and resume 
atmospheric testing than it was to keep 
the talks going and stall us from improv- 
ing our own defensive weapons stock- 
pile. Revelation to the world of their 
total hypocrisy by firing off a series of 
tests—obviously in long preparation un- 
der cloak of the Geneva talks—was a 
small price to pay for the advantages 
they gain thereby. 

An obvious advantage is the jump it 
will give the Soviets over the West in 
nuclear weaponry. A less obvious, but 
perhaps greater advantage calculated 
by Kremlin minds is nuclear blackmail 
in connection with the Berlin crisis. 
Coupled with the already high tensions 
generated by Berlin, “terror talk” of a 
100-megaton super-bomb plus new fall- 
out in the atmosphere is supposed to 
generate such hysteria in the world that 
concessions to the Reds will come out of 
negotiations over the issue. 

Aside from the quite apparent fact that 
the only way to handle blackmail is to 
resist it and the only way to surmount a 
bluff is to call it, there is a more basic 
lesson we must learn from the 24-year 
test-ban fiasco. It is: The moral issue 
is not the type of weapons which the 
free nations must stock in their arsenals 
to preserve freedom and the rich heritage 
of Western civilization. The issue is: 
The morality of stripping those arsenals, 
imperiling that civilization and relegat- 
ing its millions of souls to mass murder 
or to the slavery of the communes. 

Whether we surrender in one lump sum 
or are propagandized and blackmailed 
into it on the installment plan, the result 
is the same. 

FREE WORLD PROPAGANDA 

There are many who observe these 
Communist propaganda efforts, their 
successes, and say if only we spent more 
money on our own propaganda overseas 
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they could be turned back. True, our 
efforts can and should be stepped up. 
But we must accept the fact that our 
own propaganda efforts cannot, in the 
short term at least, produce results as 
impressive as theirs simply because 
theirs is based on lies, exaggerations and 
deceptions rather than upon truth. 
‘Truth is by far the greater power, but by 
far the more difficult and time consum- 
ing to propagate. The standards of 
morality by which we must gage our 
actions limits us to the truth. 

Further, as to areas behind the Iron 
Curtain, we are under additional handi- 
caps to the transmission of information. 
First, the Iron Curtain blocks com- 
munication in both directions. Second, 
neither world public opinion nor internal 
public opinion is an appreciable factor in 
the decisionmaking process of the Com- 
munist masters. Third, even if you over- 
come physical barriers to communication 
with people behind the Iron Curtain, 
there is still a psychological barrier to 
surmount. It stems from the fact that 
most of the population has come to 
adulthood since communism took over. 
large gaps in public understanding and 
knowledge exist which cannot be 
spanned by the kind of appeals effective 
with Western minds. Their policy of 
brainwashing from birth to death often 
has so twisted truth and history that 
counterappeals must be developed from 
that specialized frame of reference. 

A personal illustration concerning this 
last statement: While in Russia in 1959 
I attempted to discuss the brutalities 
committed by the Red army in Hungary. 
No Russian ever heard of them, nor 
would any believe what I said. Yet all 
would tell you for hours how the “brutal, 
beastial, U.S. Marines aggressed against 
the defenseless people of Lebanon at the 
behest of Wall Street millionaires.” 
They also told me again and again that 
the United States was blocking a nuclear 
test ban treaty by demanding that it in- 
clude inspection and inforcement proce- 
dures to insure compliance. “The 
U.S. S. R.,“ they told me with straight 
faces,’ “always lives up to its treaties.” 

SUBVERSION 


Subversion is one of communism’s most 
potent cold war techniques and is prac- 
ticed all the time, everywhere. What we 
must keep in mind is that it is only one 
of many techniques, however. Nor is it 
even as potent a weapon for the Com- 
munists, within the United States, at 
least, as our own general lack of under- 
standing of what they want and how they 
are going about getting it. I recently 
suggested that the President order a good 
course on “Communism and How To 
Fight It” prepared and taught to every 
person in Government from himself on 
down. Passing the course would be re- 
quired before any Government employee 
could draw his paycheck. The course 
would also be availuble to the public gen- 
erally, This step alone would obviate a 
necessity many have suggested for in- 
vestigating the State Department or any 
other Department of Government— 
where in my belief ignorance is a hun- 
dred times more responsible for the inept 
conduct of our defense against com- 
munism than are subversion and dis- 
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loyalty. This ruthless, resourceful de- 
termined enemy cannot be combatted 
effectively unless Americans know its true 
identity and understand the way it 
fights. 

LATIN AMERICA 

The real danger from subversion is in 
less developed areas, Latin America, for 
instance, where communism is attempt- 
ing to leapfrog the Atlantic and take 
over countries both by infiltration of 
existing governments and by seizing con- 
trol of liberal revolutionary movements. 
Each year hundreds of Latins receive 
revolutionary training in Moscow and 
are sent back to work ceaselessly to re- 
place lawful government with regimes 
dominated and controlled by interna- 
tional communism. In connection with 
Cuba in particular and Latin America 
in general the following seven-point pro- 
gram is suggested: 

First. Take a firm stand against Com- 
munist expansion, then tell and show 
the world we mean what we say—that 
the Monroe Doctrine is not dead. 

Second. Declare the Western Hemi- 
sphere to be a peace zone, and tell the 
world we mean to keep it that way 
through use of national power, if 
necessary. 

Third, Declare all Communist war 
material, including fuel, as contraband 
and prohibit its shipment into the peace 
zone. 

Fourth. Use national power to send 
back, jettison, or seize all contraband 
sent into the peace zone. 

Fifth. Adopt as U.S. policy the oust- 
ing of Castro’s Communist dictatorship 
from Cuba, and enlist active support 
from anti-Castro and anti-Communist 
forces in Latin America to help us get 
the job done. X 

Sixth. Develop and expedite a tailor- 
made information program for our 
hemisphere which makes it clear that 
we will not tolerate guerrilla invasions 
and power seizures of Latin American 
countries by Cuban or other Communist 
2 or Communist expansion of any 


Seventh. Use our national power to 
the extent and in the manner required 
to free the Cuban people and give them 
the right of self-determination. 

In order to implement the first four 
points mentioned above I have intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 524, de- 
claring Communist arms and munitions 
contraband in the Western Hemisphere 
and making provisions to enforce the 
same. 

ORGANIZATION FOR HOT WAR 

Our present military structure 
Army, Navy, Air Force—coordinated at 
the Department of Defense and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff level, represents an effec- 
tive overall organization for waging hot 
war. Because of its effectiveness it ac- 
tually deters hot war. Our military 
leaders are skilled and knowledgeable. 
They do the best possible job with the 
hardware and forces at their command. 

I do not agree with Maj. Alexander 
de Seversky’s contention that the serv- 
ices should be merged and overriding 
emphasis placed on airpower for deliv- 
ery of massive nuclear destruction. 
That would limit us to a choice between 
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nuclear holocaust and surrender—an 
inherently hopeless set of alternatives 
which would merely afford the “better 
Red than dead” propagandists more 
chance to spread their poison. With 
properly balanced military forces we 
can control and deter all-out nuclear 
war. Then, with proper organization 
for nonmilitary war—cold war—we can 
achieve victories instead of defeats in 
this area. 


ORGANIZATION FOR COLD WAR 


But, in contrast to our splendid or- 
ganization for hot war, we are almost 
totally unorganized to wage and win 
cold war. 

It would be madness to attempt to 
fight a military war without national 
strategy, without a top-level command, 
without war plans, without offenses and 
planned defenses, without mobilizing 
the national effort and without appeal- 
ing to the patriotism of our people to 
work, to sacrifice, and to win. Yet, with- 
out any of these things, we are engaged 
in a new, strange, and deadly kind of 
war which we are not winning. It is 
our clear duty to establish the organiza- 
tion we need to fight this kind of war, 
to mobilize our people and our resources, 
and to embark on the long, difficult road 
toward victory. 

This effort involves economics, diplo- 
macy, intelligence, science, psychology— 
all the phases of human activity short 
of military operations between major 
powers. The effort required goes far 
beyond the State Department or any 
other department of Government—far 
beyond the formal government even—it 
sweeps across our whole society. 

The President alone has the broad 
power and control over the wide range 
of functions which must be organized, 
carried on, timed, coordinated and 
pushed to overall success to meet the 
enemy and overcome it. At the top, with 
the President's daily attention, must be 
the national nerve center and command 
post. Call it the Strategic and Tactical 
Office of the President—Stop. Here at 
Comstop, in the White House itself, 
stopping communism must be a 24-hour- 
a-day operation for as long as it takes 
to win. 

Here are just a few of the activities 
that must feed to and from Comstop: 

National strategy and tactics, military 
and nonmilitary strategy and tactics, 
intelligence, political operations, diplo- 
matic moves, labor and industrial mo- 
bilization, economic operations, finance, 
agricultural and commercial functions, 
covert and overt international opera- 
tions, cover and deception, informational 
and cultural programs, ideological posi- 
tions, psychological warfare, military 
liaison, posture evaluation and a host of 
others. 

All these operations must be tied to- 
gether constantly—orchestrated like a 
symphony. Each must be run by man- 
agers who are themselves knowledge- 
able in the political, strategic, and psy- 
chological nuances of nonmilitary war. 
Command of these activities requires as 
great a skill as military command. We 
must quickly train in our universities 
and elsewhere the knowledgeable Amer- 
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{cans needed to officer and man this 
fourth force in our defense. 

It should be reemphasized that Com- 
stop must not only defend against ac- 
tions the Soviets mount in what they 
regard as the war zone, but must, if we 
are ever to win, carry the fight into their 
Peace zone. Within the Communist 
empire are countless areas of weakness 
and possible internal strife. Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff in urging former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to wage cold war and 
turn Moscow's own weapons against 
world communism said: “Our potential 
fifth column is greater by millions than 
the enemy's.” 

CONCLUSION 


Concluding a discussion of this nature 
and extent by attempting a summary 
would be futile. I have given little more 
than a skeleton outline of the dangers 
we face and what we must do to sur- 
Mount them. So I will reiterate only 
that we must constantly deter hot war 
by being capable of fighting and winning 
it, if necessary, and we must declare 
the nonmilitary war and mobilize all our 
Physical and material resources to win 

All this will take the highest and best 
our generation of Americans has to offer 
its country. Let us take faith from the 
courage and wisdom of the men who 
founded our country and made her great. 
If we, today, but possess equal courage 
and wisdom—and I firmly believe we 
do—there is no domestic problem we 
cannot solve nor foreign force we need 
ever fear. 


Secretary Freeman Lays It on the Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


“HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 6, the Dairy Rec- 
ord carried a forthright editorial on Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman’s 
stand on my national milk sanitation 
bill. The Dairy Record is well known 
as a fair and impartial spokesman for 
the dairy industry. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
that editorial in the RECORD: 

Freeman Lays IT ON THE LINE 

To his everlasting credit, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman cast political cau- 
tion to the winds when he testified on the 
national milk sanitation bill before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. He laid it coldly on the line 
that the legislation would eliminate the 
Opportunity to misuse milk sanitation pro- 
grams as economic trade barriers, and he 
Stated that there is considerable evidence in- 
dicating that the milk sanitation regulations 
of many States and municipalities frequently 
are used to obstruct the movement of milk 
of high sanitary quality in interstate com- 
merce, 

Secretary Freeman did not sidestep the 
issue; rather he met it head on and forth- 
rightly told members of the committee that 
the old arguments used by opponents of the 
Measure that their milk sanitation require- 
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ments are far more strict than the model 
milk ordinance and code adopted by the 
US. Public Health Service are not sub- 
stantiated by the facts. He pointed out that 
36 States and over 1,900 local jurisdictions, 
including a number of large cities, have reg- 
ulations which are based on the model code. 

As proof he submitted a comparison of re- 
quirements set up in the code and those of 
several States where producer organizations 
have been most vociferous in their opposi- 
tion to the Milk Sanitation Act. 

In New York State, for example, where 
producer organizations in a tizzy of self- 
righteous indignation have placed them- 
selves on a quality pedestal, the milk laws 
generally follow the basic requirements of 
the USPHS code although two-compartment 
wash vats, hand washing facilities and bac- 
terial rinsing of milkers’ hands are not re- 
quired as they are in the model code. Neither 
do the New York regulations include many 
requirements which the USPHS considers 
necessary for pasteurization and protection 
of milk from contamination. The New York 
laws do not require easily cleanable con- 
struction of walls and floors, effective screen- 
ing during fly season or a separate receiving 
room for raw milk. The code is quite spe- 
cific on these requirements. The bacterial 
counts specified in the New York regulations 
for raw milk and pasteurized milk are iden- 
tical with those of the code. 

The New York law requires that farms 
and plants be inspected by industry initially 
and at least annually thereafter. Samples 
of raw and pasteurized milk are required to 
be obtained and examined by the processor 
at intervals of not more than 3 months, In 
contrast, the USPHS code requires at least 
one inspection of each farm and each plant 
every 6 months with followups on viola- 
tions, Laboratory examination is to be per- 
formed at a minimum frequency of at least 
four samples every 6 months and in the case 
or raw milk, industry inspection and lab- 
oratory examinations are only supplemen- 
tary to official inspections and examinations. 

New Jersey is another State that has been 
rather haughty concerning its stiff require- 
ments. Yet, the New Jersey laws do not in- 
clude regulations covering requirements for 
indicating and recording thermometers, leak 
protector inlet and outlet valves on pasteur- 
ization vats and stops on pasteurization vat 
outlet valves. The bacterial standard for 
raw milk for pasteurization is 150,000 per 
milliliter for producers shipping in cans and 
50,000 per miliilieter for those using bulk 
tanks. The USPHS code specializes 200,000 
per milliliter for raw milk, The New Jersey 
bacterial standard for pasteurized milk is 
identical with the model code or in other 
words, 30,000 per milliliter when delivered 
to the consumer. The New Jersey regula- 
tions do not specify the frequency of inspec- 
tion of producer facilities and milk plants. 
Neither are there specific requirements as to 
the frequency of laboratory examinations. 

The Secretary stated unequivocally that 
there is considerable evidence that indicates 
that milk sanitation regulations of States 
and municipalities “frequently are used to 
obstruct the movement of milk of high sani- 
tary quality in interstate commerce.” He 
went even further and pointed out that the 
claim made by opponents of the Milk Sani- 
tation Act that a number of States have 
higher sanitation standards than those rec- 
ommended by the USPHS is not supported 
by the facts and that actually the health 
of consumers of milk will be more effectively 
protected if the legislation is passed. 

Secretary Freeman presented a strong case 
for the bill. In view of his testimony and 
the endorsement and backing of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, the Associa- 
tion of State and Territorial Health Officers, 
the conference of State Sanitary Engineers 
and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, it is hard to understand how 
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the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
House can do anything else but approve the 
Sanitation Act with a recommendation of 
passage. If it does not take such action, one 
can only conclude that politics are para- 
mount and are more important than the 
public welfare. 


Resolution Adopted by the Department of 
Michigan, Polish Legion of American 


Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I would like 
at this time to introduced into the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the text of resolutions adopted by the 
Department of Michigan, Polish Legion 
of American Veterans, at their 27th bien- 
nial State convention. 

In these perilous times, it is gratifying 
to have such an expression of confidence 
in the Government by men who, along 
with many of the Members of this body, 
have been through the horrors of war. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE POLISH LEGION 
or AMERICAN VETERANS, DEPARTMENT OF 
MICHIGAN, AT THE 27TH BIENNIAL STATE 
CONVENTION, HOTEL BANCROFT, SAGINAW, 
MICH., SEPTEMBER 4, 1961 


1, We express our appreciation and grati- 
tude to the city of Saginaw, its mayor, po- 
lice department, and all its officials for their 
warm and friendly hospitality which contrib- 
uted to the success of our convention. 

2. We are grateful to Rev. Father Michael 
Kujawa, pastor, Holy Rosary Church, for 
the spiritual guidance which he gave our 
convention. 

3. We condemn the testing of nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere by the Soviet 
Union because this is a war against all hu- 
manity, and we fear that the resumption of 
these tests by the Soviet Union may mean 
a new armament race between the Western 
World and the Communist bloc. However, 
we, as veterans who have fought with arms 
and have seen our comrades make the su- 
preme sacrifice for freedom and the defense 
of liberty in past wars, hereby urge the 
Government of the United States, through 
the courageous leadership of its President, 
John F. Kennedy, not to relinquish the posi- 
tion of leadership which the United States 
has in the entire world. We urge your 
Government to continue to develop new 
weapons. We declare ourselves prepared to 
pay for the weapons of war, both conven- 
tional and atomic, because they are so nec- 
essary for the guarantee of our freedom. 

We know full well that the only deterrent 
to full-scale war is the United States’ stock- 
pile of atomic weapons. As long as we hold 
this position of supremacy, Russia hesitates 
to declare full-scale war on the United 
States. We are in accord with the position 
taken by President Kennedy that there can 
be no nuclear disarmament without ade- 
quate inspection. There must never be any 
disarmament on the part of the United 
States as long as Communism exists. Dis- 
armament on the part of the United States 
would only lead to the Chinese Commun- 
ists beating us to death with plow shares; 
this must never be allowed to happen. 
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We urge that the United States safeguard 
future nuclear weapons testing by con- 
ducting these tests underground or in some 
manner so as to prevent nuclear fallout. 

4. We reaffirm our support of our great 
President, John F. Kennedy, and through 
this resolution confirm the action of our 
State commander, Bernard V, Dozek, taken 
in May 1961, wherein he expressed our ad- 
miration of President Kennedy and his 
heroic and courageous administration. 

5. We are grateful that President Kennedy 
saw fit to appoint the Honorable THAD- 
DEUS MacHRrowlicz, a charter member of this 
organization, to the U.S. district court at De- 
troit, Mich. 

6. As Americans of Polish descent, we are 
mindful of our obligation to the United 
States of America and its fine institutions, 
and we pledge ourselves to fight for their 
preservation; nevertheless we are mindful 
of a duty to our brothers in Poland who 
are behind the Iron Curtain through no fault 
of their own. Therefore, we ask that the 
United States continue help to the people 
of Poland, as distinguished from its govern- 
ment, in order that our unfortunate brothers 
may not lose all hope of ever regaining 
liberty and freedom. 

7. We, the members of the Polish Legion 
of American Veterans in Michigan, thank 
our Commander, Bernard V. Dozek, for his 
leadership of our organization during the 
past 4 years. His administration was a 
success because of his energy, courage, dili- 
gence, and perservance. At the cost of great 

sacrifice to him, our organization 
has prospered and grown. 

8. The chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee is directed to furnish copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Michigan 
delegation to Congress, and such other per- 
sons as may be interested. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Judge BENJAMIN C. STANCZYK, 
Chairman. 
EDWARD MICHALSKI. 
CHESTER WIERZBINSKI. 
Larry Evans. 


JOHN PTASZKIEWICZ. 


A Diplomat Should Be a Gentleman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, from the New York 
Herald Tribune of September 9, indi- 
cates that just because a diplomat comes 
from Africa he has no right to misbe- 
have. If the new nations of the world 
which have recently acquired independ- 
ence send representatives like the recent 
delegate from Guinea, it would be rea- 
sonable for other nations to assume that 
some of their diplomats have not come 
of diplomatic age: 

THE ASSAULTED MAN WHo’s No LONGER 

HERE 


Guinea's sudden move to spirit United 
Nations Delegate Michel Collet out of the 
country might be taken as a tacit admission 
that the Guinean Ambassador had told less 
than the truth about Mr. Collet’s scume 
with police. But enough damage has been 
done for the case still to leave a sour taste 
in the mouth, and to call for a more forth- 


right apology. 
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A foreign diplomat who rams a taxi, slugs 
the driver and then brawls with police is 
fully entitled to diplomatic immunity, as 
a legal matter, but not to sympathy. Such 
immunity is a necessary tradition of long 
standing, without which the conduct of 
diplomatic affairs would be subject to un- 
conscionable hazards. But it places certain 
moral and practical obligations on those en- 
titied to claim it—including a readiness on 
the part of each nation to discipline its own 
envoys when they commit gross breaches of 
the peace. 

Guinea's U.N. Ambassador Diallo Telli 
compounded Mr. Collet’s offense with unwar- 
ranted attacks on the United States and on 
the New York police. His charge that the 
incident “manifestly had aspects of racial 
discrimination” and was akin to a lynching 
(merely because the three men Mr. Collet 
fought happened to be white) itself quite 
manifestly had aspects of scurrilous mis- 
chief-making. 

If the police had knowingly and without 
provocation—as Ambassador Diallo charged— 
beaten up an African or any other U.N. 
delegate, it would have been one of the most 
thundering cases of police misbehavior in 
New York’s history. 

A police investigation, upheld by both 
Mayor Wagner and Ambassador Stevenson, 
absolved the policemen involved of any mis- 
behavior. When Mr. Collet finally identi- 
fied himself, at the station house, he was 
immediately granted immunity and released. 
Yet the Afro-Asians, assembled in special 
conclave, listened to Mr. Diallo’s patent ab- 
surdities and unblinkingly condemned the 
“brutal assault” on Mr. Collet, calling it the 
“latest in a series of incidents involving hu- 
miliation, indignity and racial discrimina- 
tion against Afro-Asian diplomats which 
have been occurring in recent months.” 

Mr. Collet’s case is hardly one for talk 
about dignity, except perhaps for a lecture 
on what it consists of. As for discrimina- 
tion, the witnesses to the affray—all Ne- 
groes—unanimously sided with the police. 

If the Afro-Asians would lay their own 
prejudices aside long enough to look at the 
facts, they themselves might be first to con- 
demn Mr. Diallo not only for abuse of 
diplomatic immunity, but for involving their 
collective dignities in a cheap and unworthy 
cause. 


We Are Missing the Boat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
article by Marguerite Higgins, in today’s 
New York Herald Tribune, shows how 
we are failing to use the cold war weap- 
ons at our disposal, in our problem in 
Berlin. Of what use are token addi- 
tional troops sent to that trouble spot 
unless the United States shows the forti- 
tude and single-mindedness of purpose 
that is needed but so far lacking in 
President Kennedy: 

TENSION, PLEASE 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Wasuinctron.—In a recent interview with 
the British Ambassador in Moscow, Premier 
Khrushchey, in his new role as a master 
statistician of international terror, declared: 
“We have it all figured out, you know. It 
will take eight nuclear bombs—pardon, my 
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mistake—nine nuclear bombs to demolish 
all of England.” 

Hence it came as an infuriation, but not 
as a surprise, when Premier Khrushchev last 
week blatantly pictured England (and 
France and Italy) as “hostages to me” be- 
cause their fear of annihilation would, he 
claimed, cause them to betray the alliance 
rather than fight, if the chips were down. 

So far, in this and similar rocketrattling, 
Mr. Khrushchey has achieved an enviable 
code whereby one man’s warning is another 
man’s provocation. In any case in this latest 
instance no Western power has risked being 
“provocative” to the point of enunciating 
any counter truths to Mr. Khrushchey’s 
“warnings.” 

Even so, there are times when a little 
reverse rocket rattling appears essential 
if only to keep Mr. Khrushchey from getting 
away with the lopsided picture of relative 
nuclear strength with which he tries to over- 
whelm the weak and paralyze the strong. 

And the truth is that if England and 
France and Italy are hostages to the Soviet 
Union in the sense of being vulnerable to 
atomic devastation, then in the reverse sense 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, East 
Europe, China, and Russia itself are hostages 
to the United States, which has the power 
to devastate every populated area through- 
out the Communist bloc. When the Red 
Chinese, for instance, declare that they do 
not fear war because, out of a population of 
600 million, at least 300 million would sur- 
vive, they are talking nonsense born of ignor- 
ance of nuclear arithmetic. The number of 
Red Chinese surviving a nuclear attack 
would under present circumstances depend 
on the selectivity of the United States as to 
the numbers of targets hit and the types of 
weapons used. And there is no shortage of 
big American bombs capable of doing to the 
Communist bloc precisely as much damage 
as Khrushchev threatens to wreak on Eng- 
land, Italy, and France. 

The game Mr. Khrushchey is playing with 
his “hostages” talk is obvious, if it is remem- 
bered that he professes to believe that 
America is afraid of ever going it alone in 
matters of war and peace or even foreign 
policy. 

This is a dangerous assumption for Mr. 
Khrushchey to be permitted. Hitler made 
the same sort of error when he thought 
England would not go it alone after its 
European allies were overwhelmed. 

No responsible American is ready to admit, 
of course, the slightest doubt about the 
will of the European allies to live up to their 
promises to resist further Communist en- 
croachments on Berlin or anywhere else. 
But it is important to make clear to the 
Communists that in the unlikely event that 
any ally should welsh on its responsibilities, 
it would be a miscalculation to expect the 
Americans to do the same. It should be 
made plain that an allied defection would 
never be tantamount to the paralysis of 
America and that we would indeed “go it 
alone,” reluctantly but steadfastly, to live 
up to our word in such places as Berlin. 

In any case, the pain truth is that the 
overwhelming brunt of any resistance of Mr. 
Khrushchey’s European ambitions would 
have to be borne by Americans plus West 
German power. The French have been a 
tower of strength in the war of nerves with 
the Russians, but their contributions to 
NATO are handicapped by the continuation 
of the war in Algeria. Since Berlin, the 
British, Danes, Belgians, etc., haye made 
only token gestures to increase their overall 
military strength. Whatever the allies do, 
America alone is capable of wreaking on 
Russia the same type of damage that Mr. 
Khrushchey threatens for others. 

Mr. Khrushehev's new all-out campaign of 
terror and tension might additionally be 
slowed somewhat if he were persistently re- 
minded that many people behind his Iron 
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Curtain are hostage not only to the West's 
nuclear might but to the West's ideological 
pull, 

Why was it that in Berlin during the recent 
crisis every single East Berlin policeman had 
to be yanked out of the city and be re- 
Placed by young East Germans from far- 
away provinces like Saxony? Why is it that 
there have been defections even in the ranks 
of these replacements who are largely ignor- 
ant of the situation and, more important, 
new to the terrain? If the Communists 
can't trust their police in the time of a hot 
Peace, how could they trust them in the 
turmoil of a hot war? 

Certainly, as the Communists charge, free 
West Berlin is a hornets’ nest. But the 
hornets are on our side—and the West must 
never forget what an advantage this is. And 
the truth is that there are a lot more hornets 
on our side everywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain. If Mr. Khrushchey carries his 
brinkmanship much further, he is likely to 
Stir them up. 


“Red Exposé”—Editorial Appearing in 
the Los Angeles Examiner, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on Friday, September 
1, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr.,Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of an edi- 
torial in the Los Angeles Examiner for 
Friday, September 1, 1961. In connec- 
tion therewith, I will say that during, 
and since, the closing of the school 
mentioned in this editorial, I have re- 
Ceived literally dozens of letters from 
American citizens in my Congressional 
District, and in nearby Congressional 
Districts, asserting their determination 
to do all posible to protect our internal 
Security against subversive communism 
and also to support and strengthen the 
work of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Rev Expost 

Capacity crowds which attend the Los 
Angeles sessions of the Southern California 
School of Anticommunism eloquently attest 
to the thoughtful determination of patriotic 
citizens to realize the nature and intentions 
of a universal enemy. 

The event has surpassed all expectations of 
success. 

It has presented a group of distinguished 
authorities who exposed the Marxian con- 
Spiracy as calmly and minutely as scientists 
dissecting a deep-sea monster. 

They refuted with scholarly precision the 
Superficial appeals with which the oldest 
form of tyranny baits a trap for the ignorant 
and the unwary. 

One after the other, political experts, social 
Philosophers, criminal investigators and mili- 
tary strategists drew on their experience 
and knowledge to confirm with logic the 
Natural repugnance of a free nation to the 
modern version of total slavery. 

It is a tribute to the quality of the Los 
Angeles audiences that their attention and 
Tesponse were immediate. 

Altogether the sessions supplied the facts 
and aroused the resolution to meet them, an 
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attitude that has always sustained Amer- 
icans in every crisis. 

The tremendous Los Angeles success of the 
School of Anticommunism now gives promise 
of its extension to other metropolitan cen- 
ters. We hope this is done, for this in- 
valuable service should be available to all 
Americans. 


Agriculture Secretary Freeman Gives Un- 
qualified Support to National Milk 
Sanitation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R, JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Recorp an article from the September 
6, 1961, Dairy Record, which tells about 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man’s favorable stand on my national 
milk sanitation bill: 

Kris Rumors THAT He WOULD OFFER WEAK- 
ENED ALTERNATE PROPOSAL To PLACATE EAST 

WasHINGTon.—Rumors were finally set to 
rest that Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman would suggest an alternate pro- 
posal when he appeared before the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee last week 
when he came out unequivocally in favor 
of the National Milk Sanitation Act. 

He did not hedge his statements; rather, 
he laid it squarely on the line that he fa- 
vored passage of the bill. Secretary Free- 
man stated “After a long and careful study, 
it is our conclusion that the legislation be- 
fore the committee will serve the purpose 
of providing maximum protection of the 
public health at the lowest possible cost to 
the farmers and to processors and distribu- 
tors of milk, and thus to consumers as 
well, Therefore, we urge its enactment into 
law.” 

It is the first time that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has come out in favor 
of the Milk Sanitation Act. 

HAS BACKING OF KENNEDY 


Questioned by Representative J. ARTHUR 
Youncrn, Republican, of California, whether 
the stand taken by him was shared by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, Secretary Freeman 
pointed out that as Secretary of Agriculture 
in the cabinet of President Kennedy was 
evidence to show that his stand had the 
support of the President. , 

The Secretary upheld the adequacy of the 
U.S. Public Health Service model code, and 
he pointed out that supporting the measure 
were the Conference of State Sanitary En- 
gineers, the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers, the American Public 
Health Association, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and many in- 
dividual scientists of national repute. 


CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 


He declared that the USDA had given 
careful consideration to the claim made by 
opponents of the bill that a number of States 
have higher milk sanitation standards than 
those recommended by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. He released a report made by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in which the regulations of certain 
States and the model milk code are com- 
pared, and he asserted that the report leads 
to the conclusion that the claim made by 
the opponents is not supported by facts. It 
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was also his stated opinion that the health of 
consumers will be more effectively protected 
if the legislation is passed. 

Adoption of the legislation, the Secretary 
pointed out, also will eliminate the oppor- 
tunity to misuse sanitation programs as eco- 
nomic trade barriers. He stated that there 
is considerable evidence to indicate that milk 
sanitation regulations of States and munici- 
palities are used frequently to obstruct the 
movement of milk of high sanitary quality 
in interstate commerce. 


QUOTES MARKETING REPORT 


As a basis for his argument, he quoted 
the 1955 Marketing Research Report No. 98 
prepared by the Agriculture Marketing Serv- 
ice that stated: “By far the most common 
policy standing in the way of free movement 
of milk was the refusal of given jurisdiction 
to accept milk produced or handled under 
the supervision of other jurisdictions having 
substantially equivalent sanitary standards.” 

Fears of milk producers in areas that 
passage of the Milk Sanitation Act might 
result in a reduction in price were held to 
be unjustified by Secretary Freeman who 
declared that the cost of milk 
and the preference of plants for nearby milk 
supplies will continue to be legitimate eco- 
nomic factors protecting milk producers in 
high production cost areas. 


COMPARISONS MADE 


Comparisons made by the Public Health 
Service were entered into record. The States 
included Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Tennessee, North Dakota, and Cal- 
ifornia and the Secretary pointed out that 
all but five are in the Northeast. 

The comparison made by the USPHS with 
Pennsylvania regulations brought an imme- 
diate statement from William L. Henning, 
secretary of agriculture of that State. The 
Pennsylvania regulations were criticized by 
the report for not being more specific and 
Secretary Henning denied that such was the 
case. He also added that the Northeastern 
States have opposed the milk sanitation bill 
on the grounds that it would supersede all 
State control of milk supplies, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed numerous measures, including Mexican farm labor bill. 


House adopted conference report on Labor-HEW appropriation bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17704-17712 


Bills Introduced: 4 bills and 6 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2526-2529; S.J. Res. 135 and 136; 
S. Res. 206 and 207; and S. Con. Res. 45 and 46. 


Pages 17704-17705, 17812 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.J. Res. 558, providing for printing and binding of 
1,500 copies of Cannon's Procedure in the House of 
Representatives” (S. Rept. 960) ; 

H. Con. Res. 12, authorizing the printing of 500,000 
additional copies of H. Doc. 412, 85th Congress, en- 
titled “The Capitol” (S. Rept. 961); 

H. Con. Res. 364, authorizing the printing as a 
House document the publication “World Communist 
Movement” (S. Rept. 962); 

H. Con. Res. 384, authorizing the printing of 100,000 
additional copies of the report “Communist Target— 
Youth—Communist Infiltration and Agitation Tac- 
tics” (S. Rept. 963); 

H. Con. Res. 385, authorizing the printing of a man- 
uscript entitled “History of the House of Representa- 
tives” (S. Rept. 964); 

H.R. 2280, to withdraw certain public lands near 
Fairbanks, Alaska, for use as an Army Nike range 
(S. Rept. 965); 

H.R. 2281, to reserve for use by the Army certain 
public lands in the Campbell Creek area, Alaska (S. 
Rept. 966) ; 

H.R. 2279, to withdraw certain public lands in the 
Granite Creek area, Alaska, for use by the Army, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 967) ; 

H.R. 2282, to withdraw certain lands in the Ladd- 
Eielson area, Alaska, for use by the Army (S. Rept. 968) ; 

H.R. 2283, to withdraw certain lands in the Big Delta 
area, Alaska, for continued use by the Army (S. Rept. 
969) 5 

S. 1063, authorizing funds for establishment of the 
Wilson’s Creek Battlefield National Park, Mo., with 
amendments (S. Rept. 970) ; 
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H.R. 2470, providing for the establishment of the 
Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial, Ind., with 
amendments (S. Rept. 971); and 

H.R. 6494, to withdraw certain U.S. lands for use of 
the Air Force at Nellis Air Force Range, Nevada (S. 
Rept. 972). Pages 17704, 17812 


Call of Calendar: On motion by Senator Mansfield, it 
was agreed that during the remainder of this session of 
Congress it be in order at the conclusion of routine 
business on any day to call the calendar for the con- 
sideration of unobjected-to bills: Pages 17709-17710 


D.C. School Bus Fares: Senate agreed to a motion by 
Senator Williams (Delaware) to reconsider the vote 
on the passage of S. 1745, relating to the regulation of 
fares for the transportation of schoolchildren in the 
D.C., and that the House be requested to return this 
bill to the Senate. Page 17712 


D.C. Marriage Laws: Senate passed without amend- 
ment S. 1761, permitting annulment of a marriage 
performed within the D.C. under certain circum- 
stances. Page 17719 


Sundry Bills Passed: Senate passed, in the manner 
indicated, the following unobjected-to bills: 

FCC—radio spectrum: S.J. Res. 32, establishing a 
commission to study the manner in which the radio 
spectrum is allocated between Government and non- 
Government groups (motion to reconsider vote thereon 
tabled) ; 

“Wright Brothers Day: H.J. Res. 109, designating 
December 17 of each year as “Wright Brothers Day”; 

“American Patent System Week:” H.J. Res. 499, to 
designate the week of October 15, 1961, as “American 
Patent System Week”; 

U.S. Judicial Conference: H.R. 176, providing repre- 
sentation for the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
on the Judicial Conference of the U.S.; 

GPO: S. 2488, to increase the number of apprentices 
authorized to be employees of the GPO (amended) ; 

Printing: S. Con. Res. 40, to print as a Senate docu- 
ment the goth biennial meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf; 


Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, I suppose 
that a good many people become dis- 
couraged, as I do at times, at attitudes 
and positions taken by some of our fel- 
low citizens who constantly seem to be 
apologizing for our country or who seem 
to be ashamed over a demonstration of 
honest-to-goodness, old-fashioned patri- 
otism. 

Happily, I do not believe such expres- 
sions reflect the depth of feeling of most 
Americans, and it is a pleasure to call to 
attention an editorial which appeared in 
the September 2 issue of the Black Hills 
Press, published in Sturgis, S. Dak. 

The editorial was written by Mr. 
Robert Lee, the editor of the paper, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let "Em Wave 

We heard a couple of patriotic speeches 
the other day, and we were deeply impressed 
by them. 

We liked them for many reasons—and not 
just because many things were said that 
needed saying. The speeches were given be- 
fore the local Rotary Club by George Moses 
and Joe Monroe of Rapid City. They are 
members of the Rapid City Chamber of Com- 
merce's speaker bureau and their mission 
was to alert the local Rotarians to the Com- 
munist conspiracy. They did a very effec- 
tive job of it too. 

Most of us recognize that the Communists 
have never deviated from their publicly an- 
nounced objective of eventual world con- 
quest—by peaceful means if possible, by war 
if necessary. The pattern has been followed 
from Lenin to Khrushchev, and there has 
been no indications that it will ever change. 
Yet, too many of us fall to comprehend and 
we seem impotent to counteract this con- 
spiracy that threatens to engulf us as it has 
so many other countries of the world. 

What we liked most about these two 
Speeches was that they were truly patrio- 
tio addresses—something you don’t hear 
very often any more, There was talk about 
the Constitution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bible and the free enterprise 
system—the cornerstones of America’s me- 
teoric rise to prominence among the nations 
of the world. It was refreshing to hear 
somebody actually boast about our capi- 
talistic system for a change. It thrilled 
us to hear somebody challenge the erican 
people to wake up to the dangers cohfront- 
ing our priceless heritage just as our found- 
ing fathers must have aroused patriotic fer- 
vor in our forefathers. 

It was flag waving at its best, and we say 
there is need for far more of it. There 
have been too many apologists for our eco- 
nomic system and our hard-won heritage. 
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We agree with the speakers who said that 
Americans who want to trade our heritage 
for the kind of economic system that has 
led nation after nation to ruin are either 
Communists or plain stupid. The lessons 
of history are plain—if we will but read and 
comprehend. 

We also agreed with the speakers when 
they pointed out that capitalism and com- 
munism cannot peacefully coexist as long 
as world conquest remains the objective of 
the Communists. We have seen no evidence 
to indicate a departure from this long-range 
goal of the Communists. In fact, there is 
ample evidence they are sticking to it with 
fervent tenacity. 

Our capitalistic system, based on the 
principle of freedom of individual oppor- 
tunity, has given us the highest standard 
of living in the world. Our gross national 
product, the value of all goods produced, 
exceeds that of every other country of the 
world. The most socialistic countries—and 
even the Communists with their slave 
labor camps and collectivism—have failed 
to match the productive power of the free 
enterprise capitalistic system. 

In fact, our capitalistic system has brought 
us sO many benefits that we can be generous 
in sharing them with countries whose own 
economic systems have relegated them to a 
beggar status. Many of them have accepted 
our extensive foreign aid while remaining 
critical of the system which has enabled us 
to extend it, despite the fact that their own 
system has failed to stand the test. But the 
poor have always been jealous of the rich, 
regardless of the merits of the wealth, and 
it will probably ever be thus. 


SPIRITUALLY STRONG 


While achieving this pinnacle of promi- 
nence among the nations of the world, Amer- 
ica has retained its spiritual strength by con- 
tinuing its faith in a power mightier than 
men and governments of men. America is a 
materialistic nation, but our spiritual values 
have been the motivating force for all the 
good that has been accomplished under our 
way of life. 

We have rejected socialism and the welfare 
state because we recognize that in the long 
run they don't really help anybody. It was 
Lincoln who said, “You don’t help the poor 
by destroying the rich,“ and that principle 
is as true today as when the great humani- 
tarian coined the phrase. Yet, there are 
those in the country today who would junk 
the time-tested capitalistic system for the 
discredited socialistic form of government 
which has enabled the Communists to gobble 
up country after country. 

If we need any proof that socialism and 
the welfare state is the harbinger of com- 
munism, there is ample evidence in the tragic 
decline of numerous countries. Unfortun- 
ately, there are people in America today who 
advocate the path that has led to ruin for 
these other countries. They would shelve 
the principles of the Constitution, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the free enterprise 
system, and—yes, even the Bible—as old- 
fashioned and not applicable to our times. 

But we say these principles will never be- 
come old-fashioned—that our Nation will 
follow these others to ruination only when 
we abandon them. We go along with Lenin 
who said that America will fall from with- 
in—if we let it. We must not let it happen. 

But, to prevent it, we need modern pa- 
triots—citizens who will proudly wave the 
flag and rally us to it. 


One speaker commented that the side 
which will win this historic struggle will not 
necessarily be the side that is morally right— 
but rather the side with the most dedicated 
followers. No truer statement was ever ut- 
tered. We know the Communists have many 
dedicated zealots. We need to counter with 
dedicated fighters for the capitalistic cause. 

Our heritage was handed to us; now we've 
got to earn the right to keep it. 

We congratulate the Rapid City speakers 
and the chamber of commerce there for re- 
minding us of the need for eternal vigilance 
and courageous, patriotic action against the 
forces that would bury us. The threat is a 
very real one and it's high time we realized 
it. 

The Rapid City speakers suggested that in- 
dividuals can best combat the Communist 
conspiracy by learning all they possibly can 
about Communist objectives, methods, and 
strategy, and then standing up to vigorously 
defend our own capitalistic system against 
all challengers. We have much to crow 
about if we are patriotic enough to do it. 

If that be flag waving, make the most of it. 


Education or Destruction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, while hu- 
man beings, wherever you find them, 
have certain basic and similar charac- 
teristics, their ideas and attitudes can 
be influenced and molded by education. 
We hear a great deal about the progress 
in education in the Soviet Union and it 
is apparent that they have made strides 
in the field of science. It should also be 
remembered that the education of the 
young people in Russia is a state-con- 
trolled program and is used by those in 
control of the Government, who are all 
dedicated Communists to further the ac- 
ceptance of the Communist philosophy. 
It is worth noting that while progress 
in the field of science has been made, it 
is very apparent that the socialistic phi- 
losophy, when applied to the production 
of basic necessities of life, has not been 
successful. Agricultural production in 
Russia has never come close to the fan- 
tastic ability of the American farmer 
under a free-enterprise system. Fur- 
ther, these great strides in the field of 
science have not been aimed to the use 
of science for peaceful means, as has our 
many advances thus far. 

At this time of crisis in dealing with 
the saber-rattling Khrushchev, we 
Americans must bear in mind that the 
Russian people have been subject to an 
educational system which teaches what 
it wants the people to know and with- 
holds what it wants kept from the people. 
If the Communists were really sure of 
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their system, they would not keep the 
Iron Curtain so tightly drawn around 
the countries under Communist absolute 
control. We must not confuse, in the 
name of education, true dissemination of 
knowledge and facts and the Communist 
concept of education which limits to its 
own interests the facts made available 
to those being “educated.” Indoctri- 
nated, in the Russian instance, is prob- 
ably a much more realistic word. 

Mr. Speaker, in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Daily News there appeared an article 
entitled “Education or destruction?” by 
Henry J. Taylor, which is an interesting 
commentary on Russian policies of with- 
holding information from its people. I 
commend it to the Members of the 
House, and under unanimous consent I 
include the article in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EDUCATION OR DESTRUCTION? 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Our wartime North Atlantic convoys de- 
livered Communist Russia complete chem- 
ical factories, steel-rolling mills, textile mills, 
tire plants, petroleum refineries, electric 
power stations and block-signal systems, not 
to mention $1,647,000 worth of buttons. 
They were not sent or meant for war use. 
They were goodies to be used whenever peace 
came; like stored-up plums from Aunt Mary. 

No conception of this or everything else 
we gave ever reached the Russian people, 
Nor, of course, has the Kremlin paid the vast 
sums in default. 

I was present with Gen. Mark W. Clark in 
Vienna when an officer of the Soviet forces 
that met our troops there asked him in all 
seriousness: “General Clark, will you please 
tell me how your American Army got so many 
Russian jeeps?” 

Russia never even made a horn's toot for 
a jeep. Yet even this officer thought the 
Soviet was on the giving end until General 
Clark dropped his soldierly gallantry and 
replied in a hurry. 

We watch the excellent Bolshol Ballet 
twinkle here, see Mr. Nixon in the kitchen 
or pictures of ts in the fields and in 
other ways get the correct impression that, 
like average people everywhere, the Russian 
people mean well. But perhaps it is impos- 
sible for us to put ourselves in the position 
of a mass mind of 200 million people where 
a government controls every newspaper, ra- 
dio, moving picture, billboard, loudspeaker, 
book, encyclopedia, library, training center, 
school, university and all sources of informa- 
tion, and has for over 40 years. 

In our Western way, and thinking in terms 
of the objectives of our own education, we 
may feel dimly encouraged by the growth of 
Soviet education; and perhaps, as the Rus- 
sians “know more,” many may see through 
the vicious shams. But the Soviet little red 
schoolhouse remains the big Red arsenal. 
And it is not our friend. 

We saw what happened to the young Ger- 
man millions in Hitlers little red school- 
houses. Hitler had only 7 years before 1939 
to indoctrinate in nazism. The Commu- 
nists have had 44; every Russian younger 
than 45 was born under the Red fraud. 

Thus our thinking is vulnerable. Know- 
ing the Soviet people are being better “edu- 
cated,” and consequently—such is our con- 
clusion—more enlightened, we confuse our 
terms. To let Soviet propaganda impress us 
by the growth of education among the 
population in the straitjacket of indoctrina- 
tion is like listening to a dancing master 
eulogize the waltz while he cuts off the 
pupils’ legs. Our own educators should be 
very careful to straighten our public out on 
that fact and never praise a fraud. 
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Our truths when they do strike home—by 
radio, exhibits, people-to-people programs or 
other m immensely valuable for 
their limited effect and we must try to keep 
delivering the truth by every possible means. 
But Russia is an enormously diversified and 
very big country—11 time zones to our 
4—and the truth must jump the deep 
trench of slanted history and generations of 
misinformation which has done there what 
Hitler did to German youth but for six times 
as long. 

No education by us from far away or from 
within by the growth of schools can create 
any decisive break between the Russian mass 
mind and the Kremlin. Tyrants do many 
things badly but they are very good at self- 
preservation. 


Visiting British Student Likes To Bounce 
Around 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living has given many visitors 
from abroad the firsthand opportunity 
to learn about the United States and the 
people of the United States. 

Their reactions often can be helpful 
to us as we try to analyze our own Na- 
tion and our own ways of doing things. 

In my hometown, Westfield, N.J., a 
British engineering student and four 
others from Britain are getting a taste 
of American life. They are asking ques- 
tions, learning, and even trying their 
hand at bowling. An article in the 
Newark Star Ledger of August 1 describes 
their visits here and a few of their 
reactions. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article entitled Visit- 
ing British Student Likes To Bounce 
Around” inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vusitinc Berrish STUDENT LIKES To BOUNCE 
AROUND 

When a British engineering student comes 
to America for a visit, what appeals to him 
the most? 

For one such student, now staying in 
Westfield—David Wilkinson of Leeds Uni- 
versity—skyscrapers and cyclotrons are fine 
but you can't bounce on them. His answer 
to the above question, after a week in New 
Jersey: 

“The most exciting time I've had here 
so far is jumping on the trampoline. We 
don't have them in England.” 

David is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Irvin 
Bales of 760 Scotch Plains Avenue, Westfield. 
With five others from Britain, four men and 
a woman, who are spending a month in West- 
field, he is getting a taste of American life 
under the Experiment in International 
Living. 

The visitors will stay in Westfield until 
August 17, then go to Washington before 
returning to England. 

Miss Joan King, a clerical officer of the 
Nottingham Education Committee, is staying 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Evans of 
408 Salter Place. 


September 12 


Intrigued by the differences between the 
English and American educational systems, 
Miss King has already launched her own 
study of the local schools. 

Alan Cresswell, a student at the College 
of Technology in Chesterfield, was curious 
about the huge bowling establishments that 
dot the Jersey countryside. His hosts, West- 
field Councilman and Mrs. James Kefalontis 
of 8 Tamaques Way, took him to one to 
show him what it was like. 

Cresswell was caught up in the spirit of 
the bowling fans, and decided to try a few 
games. He had never bowled before in his 
life, but scored over 200 to beat Mr. and Mrs. 
Kefalontis. 

Brian Keefe, a schoolmaster staying with 
Mr. and Mrs, George Davidson of 520 Mill- 
crest Avenue, said America and England have 
much in common. 

“America seems just like another home,” 
he commented. 

Other visitors are James Elliott of Swan- 
sea College in Wales, living with Mr. and 
Mrs. John Centa of 415 Lincoln Avenue, and 
Bakar Gokal, Pakistan economics student, 
staying with Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bristol of 
21 Carol Road, 


The Cattle Brand Identification 
Inspection Program in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the cattle 
industry has historically been by far the 
largest agricultural activity in the State 
of Texas. Cattle stealing, or rustling, 
has always been one of the greatest prob- 
lems, The Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association was organized at 
Graham, Tex., almost 90 years ago for 
the primary purpose of eliminating cat- 
tle stealing. It is today the largest live- 
stock association in the United States 
and its primary activity remains the 
abolishing of cattle rustling. 

Actually, there is more cattle stealing 
today than at any time in history. It is 
probably due in large part to the de- 
velopment of modern transportation 
which enables a cow thief to load stolen 
animals into a truck at night and sell 
them in any one of a hundred different 
markets tomorrow. The need for a coor- 
dinated system of cattle identification 
was never as great as it is today. 

Historically, branding has provided 
the best and most practical means of 
identification, but branding is not now 
and never has been a universal practice, 
nor is it the exclusive method of identi- 
fication. Obviously, natural breed, size, 
age, coloring, and so forth, provides 
effective identification, but it is not as 
readily described as brand identification. 

About 1942 Congress passed legisla- 
tion which empowered the Department 
of Agriculture to authorize local agen- 
cies to conduct brand inspection within 
their areas. In many States there is an 
official or State program of brand in- 
spection. In Texas this program is con- 
ducted by the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, and it in- 
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volves the identification of cattle by all 
Practical means, not simply by a record 
of brands alone. For a number of years 
this inspection was confined very largely 
to the larger terminal markets. With 
the extension of Federal control to all 
auction rings, this service was extended 
to possibly 200 markets in Texas and 
some in more distant points. The asso- 
Ciation provides inspectors, pays their 
Salaries, and maintains a general clear- 
inghouse at Fort Worth, where records 
of all animals brought on to a posted 
Market are kept, as well as reports of all 
Stolen cattle. The reports of sale go 
into the Fort Worth market every night. 
Of course, reports of theft are made 
as rapidly as they are discovered. Here, 
within the limits of information avail- 
able, the association conducts a kind of 
fingerprint identification. Such iden- 
tification cannot be conducted by any 
Other existing agency because there is 
no such agency presently in existence 
which has the organization or facilities 
for this activity. This checking of sales 
has resulted in the apprehension of hun- 
dreds of cases of cattle stealing. 

Apparently, there was no objection to 
the work of the association until the 
large number of auction rings were 
brought under its jurisdiction in 1957. 
At that time 13 rings joined in protest. 
Two of the operators have formally 
withdrawn their protest in the mean- 
time and no one knows if many of the 
remaining 11 are actually interested in 
conducting this protest. It is, however, 
that that the protest and the only pro- 
test to the activities of the Association 
Was filed by the operators of auction 
rings, not by livestock producers. 

If the legislation was passed for the 
benefit of livestock producers, as the 
Congress apparently assumed it was, it 
Seems that the Department would want 
to determine the degree of producer ac- 
Ceptance of the present practice. On 
the other hand, if the legislation is to 
be interpreted as having been passed for 
the benefit of auction rings, then it would 
Seem that the number of auction rings 
favoring the program is many times 
greater than those opposing it. In the 
above-mentioned protest those auction 
rings opposing the program indicated 
that their opposition was based on, first, 
the fact that the association makes a 
Charge of 8 cents per head for each ani- 
mal on which they file a report. This 
is indeed a fact, but apparently no one 
contends that the 8 cents is excessive. 
On the contrary, it is apparently the 
Smallest charge made in any State for 
this purpose. It is also contended that 
in some cases the inspector did not ac- 
tually inspect the animals for which the 
charge was made. The association has 
agreed that this situation should be cor- 
rected and that in the future no charges 
will be made for animals not physically 
inspected. t 

The protesting auction rings in their 
complaint also argued that in many 
Parts of Texas branding was not com- 
mon practice. Admittedly, it is not a 
Universal practice in any part of Texas. 
Admittedly, it may not be conducted by 
& majority of producers in certain parts 
of Texas, but certainly branding is used 
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by a representative number of cattlemen 
in every part of Texas. In discussing 
the prevalence of branding, however, the 
auction operators ignore the fact that 
this inspection program is indeed an in- 
spection of all identifying marks, not 
simply a brand inspection program. 
Much of the confusion in regard to this 
program seems to stem from a misunder- 
standing of this point. 


The United States Must Wake Up to the 
Marxist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
should like to include a news article 
covering a speech made to the Rotary 
Club in Harriman, Tenn., by one of my 
esteemed constituents, Mr. Theodore F. 
Wagner, an engineer who lives in King- 
ston, Tenn. 

In his address, he warned members 
that the “United States must wake up to 
Marxist threat.” 

The report of this speech which ap- 
peared in the Harriman, Tenn., Record, 
on Thursday, August 24, follows: 

“Communism is a reality. We can't hide 
from that fact without dire consequences.” 

And— 

“America is in grave danger of being taken 
over by communism. 

“What can stop it? The American people, 
who must shake off their complacency and 
wake up.” 

These warnings were sounded before Har- 
riman Rotary Club last Thursday noon by 
“Theodore F. Wagner, Oak Ridge engineer, of 
707 Sunset Drive, Kingston. 

Speaking on facts and impressions he ob- 
tained at a national civil defense meeting 
in Colorado, Mr. Wagner told the club that 
international communism ig audacious, 
vicious, greedy, inhuman, and that its pur- 
pose is to overthrow the world. 

Communism, he pointed out, has an- 
nounced openly that its plan is to take over 
the United States. 

“Are we worried?” he asked. “Are the 
American people worried about this boast 
and threat?” He answered: “I don't think 
so. Most Americans keep thinking it can't 
happen here. But it can happen.” 

Pointing out that between 1917 and 1960— 
in just 43 years—communism has spread 
over one-third of the world, that between 
1946 and 1950 70 square miles and 13,000 
people an hour went behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the speaker told the club members 
that it is time for Americans to wake up to 
facts. 

Mr. Wagner, in his talk, urged a five-point 
program for the United States to combat 
communism: 

1. Pursue a policy of coresistance, not 
Just coexistence. 

2. Pursue a policy of education. Teach 
our children about communism, Teach our 
people about communism, so they will know 
what they are up against. 

3. Maintain our superior military might. 

4. Use economics and world trade more 
actively to achieve our aim to stop the spread 
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of communism. Don’t feed a sluggish com- 
munistic economy in a satellite country. 
Let Iron Curtain economic pressure discredit 
communism and create demands for freedom. 

5. Take the political initiative at the 
United Nations and at regional and summit 
conference. Get off the defensive. 

WORK BY PLAN 


He quoted the British statesman, Edmund 
Burke, who said, “The only thing to insure 
the success of evil is for good men to do 
nothing.” 

“International communism is working ac- 
cording to a plan. It has even published 
that plan, with a schedule of takeovers,” 
he said. 

At first it spread out from Russia, taking 
over adjacent countries. But now—and this 
is a new feature added by Khrushchev—it 
is leapfrogging over the world, jumping 
over one country to get to another. 

Mr. Wagner, who is a graduate of both the 
University of Tennessee and the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, quoted what Nikolai 
Lenin, the Communist theorist, said in 1930: 

“First we will take eastern Europe. Then 
the masses of Asia. Then we will encircle 
the United States of America which will be 
the last bastion of capitalism. We will not 
have to attack it. It will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into our hands.” 

He also quoted Nikita Khrushchev in 
January 1959, while visiting in the United 
States, Khrushchey then said: “Whether 
you like it or not, history is on our side. We 
will bury you * * *” 

Mr. Wagner told the Rotarians that Ameri- 
cans cannot ignore such boasts. ,Nor can 
America survive if its people are compla- 
cent in face of such threats. 

One of the most effective means the Com- 
munists have used, Mr. Wagner said, has 
been international trade. 

“Khrushchey has said that trade is not 
for profit but for power,” he pointed out. 
“The Communists use trade to drive a wedge 
between free world trading partners. The 
Communists then take over sources of ma- 
terial of which a certain country is short 
of supply. Thus, they force that country 
to become dependent upon Russia.” 

Mr. Wagner pointed out that the United 
States has been active, too, our principal 
means being at the United Nations, keeping 
them talking while we maintained our 
strength. We have also used international 
aid, including the Economic Cooperative Ad- 
ministration, the Mutual Security Agency, 
the Foreign Operations Administration, and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, on the theory that the strength of the 
United States is dependent on other free 
nations. 

Although there has been some graft, losses 
and mismanagement in this foreign aid, 67 
percent of it so far has been in military as- 
sistance, he said, and no nation to which 
we have given military aid has ever gone over 
to Russia. 

“Force is the only thing the Communists 
recognize,” he said. 

Pointing out that the free world today has 
200 divisions, of which only 17 are those of 
the United States, and 30,000 planes, 2,500 
naval vessels. Mr. Wagner said he felt 
American military assistance has been well 
spent. He pointed out that little South 
Korea—the size of Indiana—has 22 divisions 
against the 17 of the United States. 

“While Russia may be ahead of us in a 
few areas, the free world is ahead in the over- 
all military picture,” he said. 

“We need, however, to do more,” he said. 
“We need to combat Russia’s propaganda 
more, We need to let the people of other 
nations know more what we do, and to 
combat more effectively the lies put out by 
Russia.” 


Mr. Wagner pointed out that “communism 
is the master of the big lie, of decelt, and of 
propaganda.“ 
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Russia claims it has increased its indus- 
trial production 100 percent. But from what 
base? The Communists don't say. If you 
start from nothing it is easy to increase 
production 100 percent. 

When we negotiate a treaty for trade with 
a country, we give it little publicity. Rus- 
sia gives it tremendous publicity in Pravda 
and in newspapers in the country affected. 
Russia will give a country in trade or in 
aid—not what the people of that country 
need—but what will benefit Russia the 
most. 

WE'D HAVE TO CUT 

“I think these statistics are interesting, 
about how much Russia has gained indus- 
trially,” he sald. In order to enjoy all the 
glories of the present Soviet system, we in the 
United States would have to abandon three- 
fifths of our steel capacity, two-thirds of 
our petroleum capacity, 95 percent of our 
electric power output, destroy two of every 
three of our hydroelectric plants, and get 
along on a tenth of our present volume of 
natural gas. 

“We would have to rip up 14 of every 15 
miles of our mainline railway tracks. We 
would have to sink 8 of every 9 of our 
oceangoing ships, scrap 19 of every 20 of our 
cars and trucks, and shrink our civilian air 
fleet to a shadow of its present size. 

“We would have to cut our living stand- 
ard by three-fourths, destroy 40 million 
television sets, and 9 of every 10 telephones, 
and 7 of every 10 houses, and then we would 
have to put about 60 million of our people 
back on the farm. 

“If we did all this, we would haye the 
glories of communism which Russia has 
now.” 


A Bill To Deal With Problems Arising 
by Reason of Communist Propaganda 
Originating Abroad and Distributed in 
the United States by First-Class Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I introduced a bill which is de- 
signed to deal with certain aspects of the 
rather complex problems arising by rea- 
son of the influx of millions of pieces of 
Communist propaganda which have 
their origin abroad and are now dis- 
seminated in great part by first-class 
mail within the United States. This bill 
is proposed to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to 
require the Postmaster General in cer- 
tain cases to give notice to the addressee 
of the use of the mail for the dissemina- 
tion of Communist propaganda. 

Within recent months we have 
observed an acceleration of the Commu- 
nist brainwashing effort directed at the 
free world and particularly to residents 
of the United States. This increased 
tempo of Communist propaganda activ- 
ity, I believe, bears a close relation to the 
rising temperature of the international 
situation, which in turn is a consequence 
of the growing power and arrogance of 
the Communist bloc. Communist prop- 
aganda items from abroad transmitted 
through the U.S. postal service have 
increased in the year 1960 to an 
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astounding 137 percent over the year 
1959, whereas the increase in the year 
1959 over the year 1958 was only 18 per- 
cent. During the year 1959, the U.S. 
Customs Service processed over 6 million 
packages of Communist propaganda, 
containing over 10 million items of 
printed matter. In 1960, over 14 million 
packages were processed, containing in 
excess of 21 million items, such as news- 
papers, magazines, books, pictures, and 
posters. During the 2 months of Febru- 
ary and March 1961, over 162,000 pack- 
ages of magazines and 11,000 packages 
of newspapers were addressed to the 
United States from Communist Cuba, 
which is now the base of Communist 
operations in this hemisphere. The ex- 
traordinary Communist effort in the 
field of propaganda is further attested 
by a report of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicating that in 1959 the Soviet 
Union published over 30 million books, 
containing 830 titles, in 26 foreign lan- 
guages, for dissemination to non-Com- 
munist countries and which were either 
distributed free or sold far below cost 
mainly to Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

In the above figures of packages of 
Communist propaganda entering the 
United States, I did not include in 
that number the millions of pieces 
of first-class mail, containing Com- 
munist propaganda, also received from 
abroad. Such mail is not opened 
for inspection, and presents certain 
obvious problems. It is significant 
that the Communist conspiracy is now 
extensively utilizing first-class mailing 
privileges as a means for disseminating 
their poison and fiction. I have received 
Teports and complaints from all areas 
of the United States. Many people have 
become annoyed, and some confused, and 
others alarmed. A good bit of this mail 
is addressed to foreign language groups, 
who sense the possibility of blackmail or 
harm. The extent of the effort clearly 
attests the importance with which the 
Communists regard this propaganda 
campaign. George V. Allen, formerly 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
previously estimated that the amount 
expended by the Communists in the 
year 1957 for propaganda in the non- 
Communist world was between $500 to 
$750 million. Present estimates of the 
amount being expended in this field in- 
dicates that the amount may well exceed 
$2 billion. 

How does one cope with this propa- 
ganda? Does one collect and destroy 
such items of propaganda piece by piece? 
Is this presently practicable, or even 
desirable? Curiously, Lenin long ago 
pointed up the absurdity of such an 
effort. In his notorious theoretical 
document, What's To Be Done,” Lenin 
laid down the basic doctrine for the 
conduct of Communist propaganda, and 
agitational activities. While stressing 
the importance of the distribution of 
“illegal literature” by his band of secret 
Communist revolutionaries, he amused 
himself by pointing out the difficulties 
which the opponents of communism 
would find in coping with it. He said, 
“the police will soon come to realize 
the folly and futility of setting the whole 
judicial and administrative machine into 
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motion to intercept every copy of a pub- 
lication that is being broadcast in thou- 
sands.” 

Now I would point out that the success 
of such “illegal literature” depends upon 
the people to whom it is addressed. 
Lenin must have assumed the existence 
of an unsophisticated audience. That 
will not be the case in the United States. 
The antidote for the poison of Commu- 
nist propaganda is knowledge and truth. 
I have no real fear that this absurd Com- 
munist propaganda will seduce any ap- 
preciable segment of our people, or lead 
them from the path of reason and loyal- 
ty—if our people are adequately in- 
formed as to its nature, origin, and 
character. 

In the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(title I, cited as the Subversive Activities 
Control Act) we there had to deal with 
the problems involved in the dissemina- 
tion of Communist propaganda within 
the United States by Communist-action 
and front groups. Under section 10, 
these problems were met in part simply 
by requiring Communist organizations, 
against whom a final order to register is 
in effect, to label all publications trans- 
mitted in the mail as being disseminated 
by a Communist organization, and to an- 
nounce that sponsorship of any radio or 
television broadcast conducted by them. 
We there felt that if our people were in- 
formed of the nature, origin, and con- 
tents of such propaganda activity, they 
would be able to judge and deal with it. 
The bill which I have introduced yester- 
day, in fact and in effect, supplements 
section 10 of the Internal Security Act. 
While section 10 requires the labeling of 
Communist propaganda disseminated by 
internal Communist organizations, the 
bill I introduced extends the disclosure 
process to publications transmitted by 
mail from without the United States to 
persons resident here. 

Moreover, I believe that it is important 
to strengthen the democratic process, 
which I believe is the natural effect and 
result of this type of disclosure and in- 
formation statute. If our people are in- 
formed of the nature and techniques of 
Communist propaganda—and this is a 
responsibility of the educational process 
and the free press—we shall not need 
fear that our people will become infected. 
Knowledge is the most effective immuni- 
zation against the propaganda virus. 
I believe that when all our people under- 
stand the degraded and corrupt tactics 
of Marxism-Leninism, the Communists 
will find their propaganda effort to be 
waste of money and paper. They will 
not undermine our society. They shall 
only destroy themselves. 


The Strategic Food Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
increasingly tense world situation, un- 
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derscored by the possibility that the Ber- 
lin crisis could trigger nuclear war, has 
brought thinking citizens more and more 
to a realization that much of our civil 
defense planning is dangerously out- 
moded. 

Leaders of industry and science are in- 
creasingly becoming aware that it is not 
enough to think only in terms of de- 
terrent weapons and purely military 
Strength, necessary as they are, to coun- 
ter an enemy blow which could wipe out 
Millions of our people and subject many 
Millions more to the ravages of disease 
and hunger. 

I have long believed that one of our 
major weak spots has been lack of ade- 
quate civil defense planning to assure 
that we can feed survivors of an atomic 
attack. It is for this reason that I have 
Supported the creation of a reserve of 
storable commodities strategically lo- 
cated throughout the Nation against the 
terrible day when it will be vitally needed 
to insure that we can survive and re- 
Cover from an enemy attack. 

A leader in the renewed drive to bring 
orderly, comprehensive planning and ac- 
tion into this key area of national de- 
fense, Mr. Edmund F. Buryan, president 
of Motec Industries, Inc., Minneapolis 
and Hopkins, Minn., showed an acute 
awareness of the problem and its solution 
when he stated to the 1961 Farm Forum 
in Minneapolis: 

In past wars, we needed merely to ask the 
farmer to increase his acreage and the food 
was grown. But after nuclear attack our 
land could become a wasteland for a time. 
Providing a strategic reserve of food could 
allow us to survive and also serve as a de- 
terrent to enemy attack. 


Mr. Buryan, a business executive of 
long experience in U.S, and world mar- 
kets, struck a very significant theme, I 
believe, when he suzgested the creation 
of a strategic food reserve and urged that 
we take a new look at our “so-called agri- 
Cultural surpluses.” These “surpluses,” 
as Mr. Buryan pointed out, are not sur- 
Pluses at all but a very basic weapon in 
Our nuclear age defense arsenal. Con- 
trary to the popular impression of huge 
and wasting farm surpluses, there may 
actually be underproduction in terms of 
the Nation’s survival needs. 

Mr. Buryan’s remarks to the 1961 
Farm Forum are thought-provoking in- 
qulries into a challenge to which we have 
not yet fully faced up. In order to bring 
this important analysis of a very basic 
Problem to the attention of my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Buryan's statement, as printed in 
the September 1, 1961, issue of a lead- 
ing business publication, Implement & 
Tractor magazine, be printed as a part 
of my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ‘ 

Wer Nrep a STRATEGIC Foon RESERVE 
(By E. F. Buryan, president, Motec 
Industries, Inc.) 

Recently a newspaperman asked me my 
thoughts on the farm surplus problem. I 
tossed the question back by requesting that 
he give me a definition of the term “surplus,” 
for nowhere in the press do we see references 
to the petroleum surplus problem or the 
Molybdenum surplus problem. In general, 
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such stocks are referred to as “strategic re- 
serves.“ 

The solution to the farm problem demands 
an examination of the surplus situation — for 
there never has been a proper definition of 
the term “surplus.” Before the Nation can 
determine what a surplus is, it must first de- 
termine what the strategic reserve should 
be—along the same lines as determination 
of strategic reserves of oil, tin, molybdenum, 
and other essentials. Once such a strategic 
reserve requirement can be determined, then 
stocks above that figure might be considered 
surplus. 

It is interesting and at the same time very 
sobering to discover that in planning for the 
possibility of attack upon our country or 
other national emergency, that the stockpile 
report to Congress lists 76 materials which 
are classified as “group 1 of the list of stra- 
tegic and critical materials for stockpiling.” 

It is reassuring to note that the Federal 
Government has stockpiled these critical ma- 
terials, and that there are 26 million tons 
of such materials valued at $6 billion. 

These materials, to name only a few, in- 
clude items from aluminum to zinc, and in- 
clude certain agriculturally based products 
such as opium, castor oil, and feathers. But 
not one reference to food. 

I am shocked, however, not to find a stra- 
tegic and critical stockpile of food in the 
“Stockpile Report to the Congress,” even of 
June 1960. 

There is, of course, another “annex 31“ to 
the civil defense national plan which is en- 
titled “The National Food Plan.“ This 
booklet says that “the food industry, in- 
cluding farm producers and those indus- 
tries supplying requisites to them, are re- 
sponsible, in cooperation with appropriate 
Government agencies, for planning and exe- 
cuting measures designed in accordance with 
the plan to assure a continuing supply of 
food to the Nation.” 

Annex 31 says that as regards the public: 
“Individuals and families are responsible 
for maintaining personal stocks of food in 
their homes or shelters, sufficient to meet 
their needs until other supplies are avall- 
able. These stocks should be sufficient for 
at least 2 weeks following attack.” 

What kind of strategic reserve of food and 
fiber does this provide? Hadn't we better 
get busy right away and lay plans for a 
realistic stockpile of strategic cotton and 
corn, soybeans and sugar and other farm 
products supposedly “in surplus“? 

Let’s look at some figures of production 
and consumption of a few major crops. 

Our total annual sugar supplies are a lit- 
tle over 11 million tons. We use a little 
more than 9 million tons. In the event of 
disaster, the balance of 2 million tons would 
last us a little more than 2 months. Is 
that sufficient? 

Our supplies of oats are about 1.4 billion 
bushels. We use over a billion bushels each 
year. Our balance is about 270 million 
bushels, 

In case of emergency, this balance would 
last us a little more than 2 months. Can 
you call that surplus? 

In the case of milk, we have a production 
of 124.4 billion pounds a year. We use all 
of this each year, and only 4 percent of the 
supply is canned or condensed. 

Our total cotton supplies amount to 23.5 
million bales, and we use 16 million 
bales each year. This leaves us about a 
6-month supply of cotton. If we canceled 
all our exports, we would have a little more 
than 18 months’ supply of cotton for our 
use, but I do not think we would deny our 
allies food and fiber in the event of a gen- 
eral attack, 

Our supplies of corn are approximately 
5.9 billion bushels. We use up a little more 
than 4 billion bushels, of which 3.5 billion 
is for livestock feed. This leaves a balance 
of close to 2 billion bushels, about a 6- 
month supply. That could be classified as 
s strategic reserve. 
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The situation in wheat is, however, of a 
different dimension. Our carryover for the 
1959 year was 1.3 billion bushels. We har- 
vested over 1.1 billion bushels and imported 
7 million bushels, for total supplies of about 
2.5 billion bushels of wheat. We used some- 
thing over a billion bushels, including ex- 
ports of a half a billion bushels. Our total 
usage, then, was about 1.1 billion bushels. 

If we exclude the export of a half-billion 
bushels, our total domestic usage would be 
on the order of 600 million bushels. Placed 
against our supplies of 2½ billion bushels, 
this would mean a reserve of about 4 years’ 
wheat. 

If we include export wheat in our usage 
we still have a balance of a year’s supply. 

Since we have not established the amount 
of strategic reserve of food that the American 
people would require in the event of a dis- 
aster, our so-called surplus is still open to 
question as “surplus.” Perhaps we need all 
of it as a strategic reserve, 

Up to this point we have been talking 
about food in the rough—wheat, corn and 
oats. But we also need in our strategic 
reserve tremendous quantities of food in 
more readily available forms—canned pork 
and gravy, perhaps, such as is now being 
purchased in millions of pounds for people 
in depressed areas, or the packaged rations 
used by our Armed Forces. 

And we need this food strategically located 
in the perimeter areas of large centers of 
population. 

In past wars, we needed merely to ask 
the farmer to increase his acreage and the 
food was grown. After any nuclear attack, 
though man may escape an attack, our 
8 land may become, in fact, a waste 

Is it, then, anything less than simple cau- 
tion to provide a strategic reserve of grain 
and fiber and milk and meat properly 
stored? 

Has any administration given proper con- 
sideration to how far ahead of Russia we 
are in what should be strategic reserves of 
food? Until that has been done, I for one 
cannot go along with proposals for cutting 
back acreage. 

Let us never forget that we are faced with 
& threat—not merely to our cities and our 
farms and our industry—but to our very ex- 
istence. 

We can rebuild structures of stone and - 
wood. We can fabricate new machine tools 
and erect factories. But the ultimate win- 
ner in any conflict will be the population 
that survives—and it must eat to survive. 


Children Handicapped by Deafness 
SPEECH 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend 
the Members of the House for their 
favorable action yesterday on H.R. 9011. 
My interest has been so deep for this 
particular cause that I have submitted 
my own bill, H.R. 5623, for the train- 
ing of special teachers for children 
handicapped by speech and/or hearing 
impairments. 

From the research I have done on the 
current ability of our schools and com- 
munities to properly care for and train 
these children, it is obvious that there 
are serious shortages that prevent the 
proper training of these young people 
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who could be more useful to themselyes 
and their communities if they received 
the special instruction they require. 

I am anxious for this shortage of 
specially trained teachers of the deaf, 
pathologists, and audiologists to be cor- 
rected and augmented by a Federal pro- 
gram of assistance. The program I 
have proposed will be of the grant-in- 
aid variety and would be administered 
by the Commissioner of Education in 
coordination with accredited training 
institutions. Since the encouragement 
of these specially trained teachers can- 
not be fostered at the local level, it is 
imperative that the Government take 
steps to help, not by gifts, but by as- 
sistance that will be matched by par- 
ticipating training institutions. 

This problem is not theoretical. Its 
severity cannot be ignored. The situa- 
tion is revealed in the experience over 
the years. In the past, it has been nec- 
essary for schools such as the Governor 
Baxter State School for the Deaf, in 
Portland, Maine, to obtain retired teach- 
ers, to get extensions for older teachers 
as they come to the normal retirement 
age, and to get teachers from the public 
school system who do not have this very 
vital specialized training. 

It is obvious that this is detrimental to 
our handicapped children who are so de- 
serving of this help. 


Other programs have been tried, such 
as scholarships, but even this has not 
been sufficient to maintain the necessary 
staff members qualified for this work. 

It is my belief that recruitment must 
come on a national level to fulfill these 
teaching needs. Schools for the deaf are 
under a tremendous pressure to obtain 
these specialized teachers because of our 
expanding population, Federal assist- 
ance for training these people is des- 
perately needed. 

The key to this problem is simply that 
there are not enough trained teachers to 
deal with speech and hearing impair- 
ments, The public school systems can- 
not handle the problems and needs of 
these handicapped children, and the lo- 
cal communities cannot or will not sup- 
ply the funds to attract the number of 
teachers required. 

This bill provides our handicapped 
children with the opportunity to help 
themselves to become more useful and 
valuable citizens because this legislation 
assists in providing them with a proper 
education under the guidance of expert 
instructors. 

These children are depending upon us 
to help them. I am proud that we have 
not let them down. 


Remaking the Constitution? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT | 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article by Con- 
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stantine Brown, entitled “Remaking the 
Constitution?” This article appeared in 
the September 11, 1961, issue of the 
Evening Star and provides much food 
for thought. 

It may be difficult for some of us to 
understand, but there are many in the 
world today who seriously question the 
practicality of adherence to the basic 
truths which most of us have consid- 
ered the very cornerstone of our form 
of government and our religion. 

The article follows: 


REMAKING THE CONSTITUTION ?—BELIEF THAT 
Ir SHovitp Bre Mane EASIER FOR PEOPLE 
To Bre LED Is QUESTIONED 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome, Iraty.—Working abroad affords a 
reporter more time to read and refiect than 
when he is in the maelstrom of Washing- 
ton’s political turmoil. And a small news 
item sent by a friend or reader can provide 
food for such reflection. 

Once upon a time—not long ago—funda- 
mental, basic truths were considered the 
foundations upon which were bullt our 
laws, the dogmas of our churches, and our 
code of ethics, But recently a clique of 
social scientists has convinced a number of 
Intellectuals and politicians that basic 
truths are “absolutes” which should be 
viewed with an open and inquiring mind. 
And, it is contended, “absolutes,” such as 
the Ten Commandments, belief that God is 
truth, and the moral standards accepted 
over many generations, hamper our thinking 
apparatus. 

It is no wonder then that our Constitu- 
tion has fallen into the category of an ab- 
solute,” which, it is said; is hampering the 
President in both foreign and domestic af- 
fairs. To us who have spent a lifetime of 
trying, as well as we could, to live by the 
Ten Commandments, to fear God (that’s just 
the trouble with God, say the new theorists; 
God breeds unnecessary fear) and firmly be- 
lieve in the Constitution and the greatness 
of our Nation, it comes somewhat as a shock 
that our Constitution is now up for reap- 
praisal, reexamination and possible funda- 
mental revisions. 

The first trial balloon went up on June 9, 
1960. It was released by Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
former chief of U.N.’s WHO, and until re- 
cently president of the World Federation of 
Mental Health and vice president of the 
World Association of World Federalists. He 
was addressing a session honoring World 
Mental Health Year at Atlantic City when 
he sent up this balloon which apparently 
attracted little attention in America. 

According to a small news item in the 
Washington Evening Star, this internation- 
ally known psychiatrist is reported to have 
said, “Dependence on the obsolete Constitu- 
tion of the United States is a form of magic 
Americans must give up to survive in the 
nuclear age.” This item goes on to say that 
“the United States is hamstrung by the 
almost 200-year-old document in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs * * * the Constitu- 
tion is regarded as a sacred book, he noted. 
To criticize it is like saying to a Fundamen- 
talist Baptist that the Bible is out of date.’ 
* * * Dr. Chisholm explained he doesn't 
think the Constitution should be scrapped 
but it certainly should be amended.” 

The only ripple this news item caused at 
the time was one feeble letter of protest to 
the editor of the Star. 

But the idea, propounded by this Canadian 
did not die; its roots grew while we slept. 
A reader in California was kind enough to 
send to your reporter in Rome some clip- 
pings from the San Francisco. Chronicle, 
News-Call Bulletin, Palo Alto Times, and 
the Examiner of July 28 and 29 which re- 
ported a televised speech of Senator Fr 
BRIGHT before the Cubberly education con- 
ference at Stanford University. As one item 
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began, “Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, today urged Americans to 
face the possibility that basic changes in 
our constitutional system may be needed 
to meet the needs of the 20th century 
The President is ‘hobbled in his task of lead- 
ing the American people to consensus and 
concerted action by the restrictions of power 
imposed on him by a constitutional system 
designed for an 18th century agrarian so- 
ciety far removed from the centers of world 
power, he said.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the power- 
ful Senate Foreign Relations Committee, has 
apparently been convinced that the Ameri- 
can public, besides going to the polling 
machines, is no longer capable of conducting 
its own affairs. The reports quoted him as 
saying that strong Presidental power is 
needed, for only the President can rise 
above parochialism and private measures 
and hope to overcome the excess and inade- 
quacies of public opinion. 

Another California paper reported him as 
saying that both the constitutional reforms 
and the relinquishment of sovereignty are 
necessary if the United States is to win in 
its competition with Russia. Public opinion 
must be educated and led, he is quoted as 
saying. 

Senator Futpricut might be able to con- 
vince some Americans that this is so, but he 
is sadly lacking in understanding of our 
European allies when he is reported to have 
sald that The North Atlantic nations, with 
their common values as well as enemies, 
must surrender far more of their jealously 
guarded sovereignty than they have already 
done and press forward with the develop- 
ment of supernational institutions.” 

Nowhere will he find a stronger sentiment 
for nationalism and sovereignty than among 
the NATO nations. It is a mistake to be- 
lieve that they abandoned one iota of their 
sovereignty when they joined either the 
military-political NATO alliance or their 
political-economic Common Market. Cooper- 
ation with other nations with like interests 
does not mean that they are one-worldists. 
Quite the contrary. 

Somehow or other, American public opin- 
ion, despite its it-can't-happen-here atti- 
tude, has suddenly awakened to the many 
inroads our enemy has made in our Nation. 
And this awakening seems to have pushed 
the panic button among some policymakers 
in Washington. One Capital reporter re- 
cently wrote, citing the alarm in official 
circles, “Americans are increasingly in a to- 
heck-with-prudence mood.” He goes on to 
write that the proportion of people who 
think this is sizable, “and it has certain im- 
portant perils for President Kennedy.” 

This item draws attention back to Sen- 
ator FuLBRIGHT’S Stanford University speech. 
Is it considered by some of the new ideolog- 
ists who want to remake America from the 
Constitution up, that since public opinion 
refuses to follow the line of appeasement 
toward Soviet Russia and international com- 
munism and is hewing more to old-fash- 
loned patriotic beliefs, the Constitution 
must be amended so that the President will 
have the power to educate and lead the 
people as propounded by Senator FULBRIGHT. 


Tribute to Senator Aiken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Barre-Montpelier, Vt., Times- 
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Argus published an article by Dr. Albert 
Norman which is a tribute to my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague. 

This tribute brings to focus the many 
fine qualities which he possesses and the 
pride which Vermont takes in her 
senior Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AIKEN: VERMONT'S PROFILE OF COURAGE 

(By Dr. Albert Norman) 


Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow —Isaiah 1: 17. 

I like to think of Grorcr D. Arken, U.S. 
Senator from Vermont, as New England's 
George Norris. 

Yet I never met the Senator but once. I 
met the Senator about a year or two or 80 
ago in Montpelier quite by chance, while 
waiting in the office of a physician of high 
repute. I can recall nothing special that 
we talked about. It could have been the 
weather: it could not have been women, for 
I am too old and the Senator too honorable. 

I was impressed, however: the stocky fig- 
ure; the large, bold features; the luster in 
the steel-blue eyes; the bounteous mind; 
the serious but kindly mien. 

For much longer still have I admired the 
Senator's politics: in scope imposing, in my 
Opinion; impressive for strength and accu- 
Mulated momentum; large by comparison 
with other, typical, men of politics; of a 
quality of heart, it seems to me, that always 
has enabled men—and ennobled them—to 
face the moral risks of life with moral valor. 

I gain the impression that in her senior 
Senator Vermont prides herself. And the 
Nation is not ashamed. 


SPEAKS FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Not sumptuous, Vermont is, in the main, 
an agricultural society. No one need apol- 
ogize, for she is moderate in temper and 
pursuit. Her old, yet viable tradition— 
elsewhere, unfortunately, under attack— 
gives the State a sounder social stability and 
her internal politics, even at its worst, a 
lighter hue; not perfect harmony—heaven 
torbid— just less of that severity and passion 
that is to be found where more extreme 
Points of view and interest compete for 
Power. Vermont's agricultural interest has 
much of the 19th century's Populist tradi- 
tion in it: “free soil,” common man’s tradi- 
tion—the tradition of social justice. 

Senator Arken, I believe, is its spokesman. 

Merely by way of illustration: as recently 
as last month he led in a Senate contest 
against jeopardizing the right of farmers 
to act together effectively through their co- 
operatives in purchasing and marketing their 
products. It does not require a ton of brains 
to get the meaning of this, to find out on 
which side of the fence the Senator stood 
up to be counted. In 1956 he argued on the 
Senate floor against high rigid price sup- 
ports, which would, he said, make the 
farmers less prosperous. Furthermore, un- 
less the farmer took matters into his own 
hands and stopped relying on Government 
Officials to work out his salvation he will 
never get his full share of the national in- 
come. He blamed rigid price supports for 
the decline of the dairy farmer's lot, because 
the reduced available supply has led to the 
use of dairy substitutes. Flexible supports, 
the Senator contended, would increase the 
consumption of milk, for example. 


HE SPEAKS FOR VERMONT 


And so he spoke for Vermont—for the 
main body of her people. And so he spoke 
on other issues as well. 
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Without going into the merits of public 
versus private electric power—there is much 
to be said for both sides under given con- 
ditions—Senator AIKEN, if I am not mis- 
taken, champions the cause of Norris, the 
great Nebraska Republican, father of TVA. 
Where the choice is clearly between rigid 
proprietary-managerial control-ownership 
and the broader body politic, our senior 
Senator would, I feel, choose the latter, 
whereas someone else might not. 

Although it would be grossly impertinent 
of anyone to belabel our Senator, I would not 
hesitate a moment to express my conviction 
that he is a liberal Republican or, to put it 
differently, a liberal conservative or a con- 
servative of liberal, or broad rather than 
narrow views and feelings. 


CONCERN FOR MANKIND 


A deep and abiding concern for humanity 
is clearly discernible in much of what Sena- 
tor AIKEN says and does. Humanitarianism, 
the long lost sentiment, survives and thrives 
in him as it does among the great body of 
folk, luckily untouched by the coarse strands 
of modern positivist philosophy. In a solu- 
tion of both national and international prob- 
lems humanitarianism cannot be ruled out, 
until war is forced upon us as an arbiter. 
Even then, the laws of humanity apply. 
Internationally, Senator Arken said in 1957, 
our policy should be dedicated to the search 
for a formula for lasting peace without sac- 
rificing the requirements of our growing de- 
fense needs. 

Despite its largely agricultural complex- 
ion, Vermont is slowly moving toward a more 
complex society resulting from industrial- 
ism. However much desirable it may be, 
industrialism is bound to be accompanied 
by the problems that have plagued every in- 
dustrial society since the industrial revolu- 
tion first came to England, unless social 
statesmanship like that of Victorian Eng- 
land and progressive-Republican (Theodore 
Roosevelt) and liberal-Democratic (Wil- 
son-F, D. Roosevelt - Truman - Kennedy) 
America succeeds in preventing an extreme 
concentration of power on either side of the 
industrial scale. 


EARTHLY ANGELS ARE FEW 


In line with his interest in the people on 
the lower rungs of life, our senior Senator 
recently supported an extension, rather than 
limitation, of minimum 5 

No man is faultless. Few women, I am 
told, are impeccable. There are, in other 
words, no angels this side of heaven. 

So that whatever our revered Senator's 
faults and whatever his vote on certain is- 
sues, there is no question in my own mind, 
though in fairness to others there might 
legitimately be in theirs, that he speaks the 
majority conscience of Vermont. 

Without men of moral courage and of 
generous and noble heart, this State, this 
Nation—indeed the world—would be, as the 
prophet Isaiah says (Isaiah 1: 30), “as an oak 
whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that hath 
no water.” 


Give on Berlin Sure—What To Give Is 
Thorn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have an article by Chalmers M. Roberts, 
which appeared in the September 10 
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issue of the Washington Post, and which 
is entitled “Give on Berlin Sure: What 
To Give Is Thorn,” printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Give ON BERLIN SureE—WuHat To Give Is 
THORN 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The apparent stepping up of Nikita 
Khrushehev's fall crisis timetable has had 
a jolting effect in Washington. But once 
the Berlin border was physically sealed and 
the nuclear test ban moratorium was 
junked, the focus of American policy dis- 
cussion returned to where it long has been: 
how to find an answer to Khrusheher's 
relentless demands for a new status for be- 
leaguered West Berlin, including access to 
and from the city. 

It is worth surveying the problem in some 
of its larger aspects now that the tempo of 
crisis has been increased and as two neutral- 
ist leaders are about to arrive here to plead 
with President Kennedy that he be “rea- 
sonable” in the face of Khrushehev's seem- 
ing intransigeance. 

THE FISHING IS POOR 


American tactics up to now can be divided 
into two parts. First, since the Kennedy- 
Khrushchev meeting at Vienna in June, 
efforts have been made to convince the So- 
viet Union that Mr. Kennedy not only has 
the weapons but the will to use them 
against Russia if it comes to war. This ef- 
fort has taken the form of warning words 
and publicized actions in beefing up Amer- 
ican military power, especially nonnuclear 
capabilities. 

Second. American officials have sought to 
discover Khrushchev’s minimal demands. 
This is the objective of Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson's current inquiries in Moscow. 
It will be Secretary of State Dean Rusk's ob- 
jective when, he hopes, he talks with So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko at the 
United Nations next week. 

So far, however, diplomatic probings have 
been close to fruitless and the old hands in 
dealing with Moscow would be amazed if 
Gromyko told Rusk the time of day. More 
likely, the gloomier diplomats figure, not 
until a Kennedy-Khrushchev summit meet- 
ing later this year will the Soviet hand the 
discernible. 

Moscow's way of doing business is to put 
up a stiff front, take a self-righteous pose 
and then drop some hints in odd places to 
indicate its real bargaining position. So far 
there have been few of the latter. 

= A QUESTIONABLE FEELER 


One hint was picked up in West Berlin a 
week ago by the New York Herald Tribune's 
Gaston Coblenz. He reported a private So- 
viet suggestion that some form of inter- 
national air traffic organization could serve 
as an intermediary between the Western 
powers and East Germany in a new agree- 
ment on Western air passage across that 
puppet state. 

As Coblenz said, this could be a way of 
sugar coating future East German sover- 
eignty over the air routes, But such hints 
are often repudiated by the Soviet Union. 
They form only a tantalizing clue to what in 
the end turns out to be Moscow's real posi- 
tion. 

Incidentally, President Kennedy has said 
that “no summit between East and West is 
useful unless the groundwork has been laid 
beforehand which will insure some success.” 
Former President Eisenhower said much the 
same thing. But it now seems probable 
that Mr. Kennedy, like General Eisenhower 
before him, will nonetheless go to a summit 
without any substantial prior groundwork 
and without any real indications of success. 
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JUST SHORT OF WAR 


The many months of cogitation here on 
the Berlin problem have by now produced 
some major themes. First of all, there is 
general agreement that Khrushchev wants 
an agreement without having a war but 
that he is willing to go to the brink to get 
it. While there is some talk that Khru- 
shchev is acting from internal Communist 
bloc weakness as well as from nuclear 
weapons strength, the predominant view is 
that he believes the balance of power has 
so shifted in his favor that now is the time 
to claim some major fruits from it. 

Given this assumption, it follows that some 
new East-West arrangement is inevitable. 
What, then, to seek? 

American officials say privately that they 
can see some advantages in a settlement 
which would clarify the status of Berlin and 
of Western access to it. Despite the loud 
public claims of Western access rights, not 
all of these rights are clearly documented. 

The record is indeed so fuzzy that the So- 
viets have been able to destroy their legal 
basis in many minds. Im effect, certain 
rights exist more as a result of years of So- 
viet acquiesence than from any explicit So- 
viet words in formal documents. 

It also is recognized here that many quar- 
ters, both inside and outside the West, see 
merit in the Soviet contention that World 
War II is long over and that the West should 
not try to stand indefinitely on its wartime 
occupation rights. 

OLD HANDS RELUCTANT 


Those diplomats and officials who have 
lived longest with the Berlin controversy 
are generally most loath to abandon these 
old positions. Some of the recently arrived 
New Frontiersmen are inclined to argue that 
here, indeed, is an opportunity to put West 
Berlin on a better longtime basis. 

Events, however, are forcing the Kennedy 
administration to face up to a series of 
dilemmas involved in the Berlin issue. 

The President and Rusk have made West 
Berlin a symbol of Western resistance to 
Communist enroachment. There have been 
many warnings against Soviet “salami” 
tactics, the practice of slicing away the 
Western position in West Berlin. In effect, 
the flag has been nailed so high on the West 
Berlin mast that any alteration in the city's 
status would seem to many the equivalent 
of a Western retreat. 

‘The President is very aware of this. He 
feels that if the United States appeared to 
be caving in on Berlin, it would not be long 
before the neutrals began to make their 
own private arrangements with Moscow. 
Hence, assuming that some “give” will be 
required of the West to get a new Berlin 
status, the details of what is offered Khru- 
shehev are of the utmost importance in Mr. 
Kennedy's mind. 

That some “give” is inevitable, no one 
here doubts; it is the price of inherently 


The President and Rusk have stressed that 
the “heart of the matter,” to use Rusk’s 
phrase, is threefold: the right of Western 
military units to be in West Berlin; the free- 
dom of both military and civilian access to 
and from West Berlin, and the viability of 
the city of West Berlin. 

During the abortive 1959 East-West con- 
ference on Berlin, the Western nations of- 
fered to limit their troops, agreed not to 
introduce nuclear weapons and said they 
would curtail their propaganda and intelli- 
gence activities there. Now the Commu- 
nists are hollering for an end to what they 
call Western 


lone voice of truth which can be heard in 
East Germany. 

The Communists doubtless were encour- 
aged to demand all this by Mr, Kennedy’s 
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statement in his July 25 radio-TV speech of 
“our readiness to remove any actual irri- 
tants in West Berlin.” To the Soviets, the 
list of “irritants” is all-inclusive. 

In retrospect, some diplomats now are 
saying, it would have been wiser to have 
removed some of these “irritants” as a uni- 
lateral Western action during the period of 
relative East-West calm over Berlin earlier 
this year. But it was not done; the State 
Department never recommended it. Any 
changes in a new agreement with Moscow 
thus will be labeled “concessions” both by 
the President's political opponents at home 
and by Communist propagandists around 
the globe. 

Finally, Rusk is determined to do what 
his predecessors failed to do: to keep secret 
until the bargaining table the Western 
“fall-back” positions; that is, the maximum 
the West is willing to concede to Moscow. 

This secrecy so far seems to have been 
wrapped more around an absence of policy 
than around any hard and fast decisions 
on fall-back positions. But in the end, it 
will mean a certain sense of shock to the 
West if and when concessions are revealed. 

But when all of this has been said, the 
question of specific policies remains. This 
the Big Four Western foreign ministers will 
have to tackle when they gather here 
Thursday. At least three major factors 
— been under intense discussion in 

One is the problem of de facto recognition 
of East Germany. A major Khrushchev aim 
is to stabilize this shaky puppet regime; a 
big step in that direction was the closure 
of the Berlin border, which stopped the 
flow of refugees from that unhappy land. 

But Khrushchev wants the West to recog- 
nize his puppet and he is using the Berlin 
issue as a lever to force it. He says that 
once he signs a peace treaty with East Ger- 
many, the Western Powers will have to deal 
with that regime if they want a new agree- 
ment on access to West Berlin. 

The American face is flatly opposed to 
any formal (de jure) recognition of East 
Germany and Khrushchev appears to accept 
that. But more and more there is a will- 
ingness here to accept East Germany's exist- 
ence as a fact and to deal with it whenever 
such diplomatic intercourse is necessary; 
that is, to grant de facto recognition. After 
all, it is argued by some, we deal de facto 
to some degree at least with Red China. 

The core of the problem, however, is the 
effect of recognition on West Germany. For 
one of Khrushchev's aims is to have the West 
deal with East Germany as a symbol that 
there are now and for the Indefinite future 
will be two German nations, East and West. 
To grant de jure recognition would be to 
accept Khrushchev’s contention formally; to 
deal with East Germany de facto would be 
interpreted as close to the same thing. 

American officials have been unable to 
come to grips with this problem with West 
German officials because of the elections 
there next Sunday. But once the voting is 
over, the issue will have to be faced. The 
question then will be whether the shock of 
the Berlin border closing plus Khrushchev’s 
nuclear blackmail will bring West German 
acceptance of a new policy of d with 
East Germany. ane saline 

Some way of sweetening such a conces- 
sion, something akin to the rumored Soviet 
idea of working through an international air 
traffic organization, for example, might pro- 
vide an answer. 

West today has considerable 
dealings with East Germany, including a 
trade agreement which includes the right of 
passage for West German civil traffic down 
the autobahn to West Berlin. But the 
psychological hump of direct American-East 
German negotiations would be something 
else again. 

A second factor under discussion here is 
Khrushchey's longtime demand that the 
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West formally accept the Oder-Neisse line, 
provisionally set by the Allies and Russia in 
wartime, as the final border between East 
Germany and Poland. French President 
Charles de Gaulle already has publicly ac- 
cepted it. But West Germany today in- 
cludes millions who formerly lived in the 
old German lands east of that line and it 
has been considered political suicide for any 
West German politician to accept it as final. 

In any East-West agreement, however, the 
line probably will be accepted. There is no 
disposition outside West Germany to make 
a great fight to leave the border issue open. 

There are some reports, however, that in 
any East-West negotiations the West will 
bring up the Rumanian, Hungarian, and Bul- 
garian peace treaties and perhaps the post- 
war accords on Poland. The argument, it 
is said, would be that the West will no 
longer continue to wink at the Communist 
disregard of the obligations those agreements 
include, among them free elections. 

This idea amounts, some believe, to an 
effort to swap the status quo in Eastern 
Europe, including acceptance of the Oder- 
Neisse line, for something akin to the status 
quo in West Berlin. The efficacy of this idea 
is, however, doubtful. 

Finally, there is a search going on for 
ways and means of reaching some agree- 
ment on what is vaguely termed “European 
security.” It long has been felt here that to 
negotiate only over West Berlin means only 
Western concessions; hence the negotiations 
should be broadened. 

There have been several fruitless East- 
West exercises on the security theme, fruit- 
less because the Soviet aim has been to have 
American troops pulled out of West Ger- 
many as part of a demilitarization scheme. 
American policy has accepted as valid West 
Germany’s demand that it be treated as an 
equal partner within the NATO framework. 

To agree to a special status for West Ger- 
many in some European security arrange- 
ment, the argument goes, would be to loosen 
that strong and virile nation’s ties to the 
West. 

But this sort of question cannot be re- 
solved until the American Government and 
its allies resolve the fundamental issues, es- 
pecially that of de facto recognition of East 
Germany and what it might entail. 

Despite the many months of cerebration 
here on the Berlin issue, President Kennedy 
has been unhappy about some of the staf 
work. He himself has delved into the re- 
motest corners of the problem in a 


while Mr. Kennedy has not found 
swer, he certainly has been trying. 
hasn't had any cooperation from Khru- 
shchev. 


vision obscured by a storm of Communist 


Darien Group Sends Magazines and 
Books to Readers Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
keys to peace between nations is mutual 
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understanding. This is not easy to ob- 
tain on a government-to-government 
level. Official exchanges between gov- 
ernments all too often obscure the 
true moods and feelings of the people 
those governments represent. Were 
these true feelings really known they 
would have to be recognized by the gov- 
ernments and reflected in official poli- 
cies. Personal contact between citizens 
of different countries is undoubtedly the 
most effective way of reaching interna- 
tional understanding, but this is very 
difficult to do on a significant scale. An- 
other way is through an exchange of lit- 
erature which accurately portrays the 
moods and feelings of each country. 
There is in my district, a dedicated 
group of volunteer women, organized as 
the Darien Book Aid Plan, Inc., a non- 
profit organization, which has sent 
thousands of American books and mag- 
azines overseas since its formation in 
1949. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to salute the work this organiza- 
tion is doing and to draw to it the atten- 
tion of other Members of Congress in 
the hope that this approach may spread 
to many other parts of the country. In 
this connection, I submit for the Recorp 
a recent article on the Darien group, 
which appeared in the New York Times: 


DARIEN GROUP SENDS MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
TO READERS ABROAD 
(By Richard H. Parke) 

Darren, Conn., September 6.—From an 
abandoned firehouse on the Boston Post 
Roads here, thousands of books and maga- 
Zines are being sent abroad to further in- 
ternational understanding. 

The project is being carried on by nearly 
100 Fairfield County women volunteers un- 
der the auspices of the Darien Book Aid 
Plan, Inc, a nonprofit group founded in 
1949. An old barn at the rear of the fire- 
house is being remodeled to provide addi- 
tional space. 

The books and magazines, all donated, are 
Packed in 70-pound cartons and shipped to 
U.S. Information Agency centers for presen- 
tation to individuals, libraries, schools, and 
colleges. 

In addition, the women fulfill perso: re- 
Quests for reading matter—some fronr resi- 
dents of Communist countries. Not long ago 
a man in Hungary wrote that he had read 
about the “earthworm industry" in the 
United States. 

“I would like some books on it,” he said, 
adding wryly, “though I know if it is suc- 
3 here, it, too, will become national- 

Mrs. John W. Barnes, president of the Book 
Plan, succeeded in finding two books on the 
Subject for him. 

A grateful Polish woman wrote in broken 
English in acknowledgement of a book she 
had requested. 

“I wish American people easier to an un- 
derstanding. Please forget me not. Bless- 
ings and goodby.” 

A resident of Tanganyika, East Africa, said 
he had refused some books from Cairo, 
Egypt, because they contained “false doc- 
trines.” 

“I believe in democracy and nothing else,” 
he declared. 5 

Wednesday and Thursday are workshop 
days at the former firehouse. Teams of wom- 
en preparee the books and magazines for 
shipment, a task that begins with a careful 
sorting and ends when each magazine or book 
is stamped, “From Your Friend, Darien Book 
Aid Plan, Inc., Darien, Conn., USA.” 
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Spiritual Life Spurs Wisconsin’s 
Residents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years I have welcomed many opportu- 
nities to point with pride to outstanding 
features of my home State, Wisconsin— 
deep in the heart of America. Playing 
a significant role in the Nation's eco- 
nomic, social and political life, I believe 
my State has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to its progress. 

Despite other major assets, however, 
our most important contribution con- 
tinues to be our people—a strong, sturdy, 
forward-looking, ambitious people, 
guided by high ideas and strong spiritual 
faith. Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
published a splendid special edition on 
progress in Wisconsin. Among the arti- 
cles was included a special feature by 
James M. Johnston, entitled “Spiritual 
Life Spurs Wisconsin's Residents.” Re- 
flecting the integral role of faith in the 
lives of our people—symbolizing the sig- 
nificance of a wonderful spiritual heri- 
tage to all America—I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPIRITUAL LIFE Spurs WISCONSIN'S RESIDENTS 

On any other hill, John Weitzer would 
have turned back long ago, for conquering 
this steep, winding roadway near Hubertus 
in southeastern Wisconsin represented lots 
of exercise for a man 82 years old. 

But Weitzer, widely known in West Allis 


business circles before his retirement a few 


years ago, kept right on. He has made the 
trip for the past 46 years. 

His wife and 43 relatives kept climbing, 
too. They realized that the shrines at the 
top of Holy Hill and the view of the sur- 
rounding countryside are well worth the 
effort. 

Weitzer is one of thousands 6f annual vis- 
itors to Holy Hill. Tourists of many religious 
persuasions flock to the Hill throughout the 
year, for the Discalced Carmelite Monastery, 
with its stations of the cross and famed 
chapel, have become national attractions 
over the years—just one of the many reli- 
gious traditions of Wisconsin. 

Spiritual life in the State grows at such 
shrines—as in the hundreds of crossroads 
houses of worship with tall steeples, and in 
the great cathedrals in Milwaukee, Madison, 
Green Bay, and other cities. 

Among the larger edifices, Wisconsin's own 
Frank Lloyd Wright is represented, having 
designed the Unitarian Church at Madison, 
and the new Annunciation Greek Orthodox 
Church on the northwest side of Milwau- 
kee. 

The church structures in Wisconsin rep- 
resent a multimillion-dollar outlay every 
year. The traditional Gothic style is being 
priced out of the market, but imported altars, 
stained glass windows and unique interior 
decorations keep the church construction 
totals high. 

At least two rural spots are centers of 
Protestant conclaves and worship. 
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Conference Point at Williams Bay, Lake 
Shore, in southern Wisconsin, draws dele- 
gates to a “Geneva School of Missions” every 
year. Also Council of Churches secretaries 
from all over the Nation gather at Confer- 
ence Point to talk shop each June. 

The other spot is the American Baptist 
Assembly at Green Lake, in the central part 
of the State. This is a year-round meeting 
place, with its heaviest activity during the 
summer. 

This year about 7,500 persons will attend 
33 national conferences at Green Lake be- 
tween June and September, 

Some of these are the National Missions 
Conference, the Christian Writers and Edi- 
tors Conference, the Christian Education 
Workers’ Conference, the Recreation Lead- 
ers“ Laboratory, the Older Youth Confer- 
ence, the Citizenship Conference, etc. 

Some of the prominent speakers will be the 
Reverend Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg of St. Louis, 
former president of the National Council of 
Churches; Charles W. Ferguson, senior edi- 
tor of Reader's Digest; Elizabeth Yates, au- 
thor; Dr. Roland E. Welseley, professor of 
journalism at Syracuse University; Dr. Jo- 
seph Sittler of Chicago, and Dr. J. Carter 
Swaim, Bible authority for the National 
Council of Churches. 

Wisconsin has 1,301,474 Roman Catholics 
in 5 dioceses. 

The Milwaukee archdiocese is the largest, 
headed by Archbishop William E. Cousins. 
The other dioceses are Green Bay, headed by 
Bishop Stanislaus V. Bona, and Bishop John 
B. Grellinger, auxiliary; La Crosse, by Bishop 
John P. Treacy; Madison, by Bishop William 
P. O'Connor, and Superior, by Bishop George 
A. Hammes, consecrated last year. 

Wisconsin also has active Jewish congrega- 
tions of the Orthodox, Reform and Conserva- 
tive branches. Congregations are auton- 
omous, submitting to no superior organiza- 
tion. They engage their own rabbis and own 
their own property. Milwaukee and Madi- 
son are large Jewish centers. 

Wisconsin has at least five large Lutheran 
groups, which will be reduced by one after 
1962, when our Augustana Lutherans will 
merge with the United Lutherans, repre- 
sented in Wisconsin by the Wisconsin con- 
ference, of which the Reverend Dr. Paul L. 
Roth, of Kenosha, is president. 

Missouri Synod Lutherans in Wisconsin are 
divided into north and south Wisconsin dis- 
tricts. So are the Wisconsin Synod Luther- 
ans, though the national headquarters of 
the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod is 
at Milwaukee. The Reverend Oscar J. Nau- 
mann is president. 

The new American Lutheran Church is 
is also divided into northern and southern 
districts in Wisconsin, as is the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

Three dioceses serve Wisconsin's Epis- 
copallans: Milwaukee, headed by Bishop 
Donald H. V. Hallock; Eau Claire, by Bishop 
William Herstick, and Fond du Lac, by 
Bishop William Brady. 

Methodists are divided into eastern and 
western conferences. Bishop Ralph Taylor 
Alton of Madison, rounding out his first year 
of episcopacy, presides over both conferences. 

Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Assemblies of God, and Evangelical United 
Brethren, each have one State unit. The 
Reverend Ezra G. Roth is serving his last 
year as executive director of the Wisconsin 
Baptist State Convention before retirement. 

Other State executives are the Reverend 
Dr. William V. Longbrake of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin Presybterlan Synod; the Reverend 
Dr. Jess Norenberg of Madison, Wisconsin 
Congressional Conference; the Reverend 
Darwin Heuser of Waupaca, the Wisconsin 
District of the Assemblies of God, and Bishop 
Harold R. Heininger of St. Paul, Evangelical 
United Brethren. 
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Cooperative Protestant work in the State 
is guided by the Wisconsin Council of 
Churches, headed by Methodist Rev. 
Carl Stromberg of Madison. Ellis H. Dana 
Is executive vice president. 

Lutheran organizations knit the congrega- 
tions of their synods into one unit for 
charitable works. These include the 
Lutheran Welfare Society, now in its 25th 
year as a Wisconsin agency; the Lutheran 
Children’s Friend Society, in its 65th year, 
and the Lutheran Institutional Mission, in 
its 60th year. 


Discrimination in the Peanut Support 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, in an ef- 
fort to clarify the misunderstanding 
about the differentials established by the 
Department of Agriculture between the 
support price of various types of peanuts, 
it should be understood that there are 
five major types of peanuts: The Virgin- 
ia type grown in Virginia and North 
Carolina; the Southwest Spanish type 
grown in Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico; the Southeast Spanish type 
grown in Georgia, Alabama and Florida; 
the Runner type also grown in Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida; and the Valencia 
type grown almost exclusively in New 
Mexico. 


Next, it should be understood that 


since the Commodity Credit Corporation 
support prices are expressed for each 
type in dollars per “average ton” of 
farmers’ stock or unshelled peanuts, no 
meaningful comparisons may be made 
between the support by types since the 
“average ton” of the various types are 
not comparable as to kernel content and 
quality. The meaningful price to the 
commercial user of peanuts is expressed 
in support per pound of sound mature 
kernels, for that is what the commercial 
buyer uses. The Virgina and Valencia 
types will contain a substantial percent 
of premium nuts which will sell for more 
than the regular sound mature kernels. 
Likewise, all farmers’ stock peanuts will 
contain a small percentage of immature, 
split, or otherwise imperfect kernels. 
These imperfect nuts must naturally 
bring something considerably less than 
the sound mature i 

For many years the runner type was 
recognized as an inferior peanut and was 
considered basically a hog feed. Over 
the years plant breeders have been able 
to develop runner peanuts until they 
now fully compete on even terms with 
other varieties in the commercial mar- 
ket. In fact, they are preferred to other 
types by some users. The sheller who 
buys the farmers’ unshelled peanuts and 
processes them for the manufacturer 
pays for them principally on the basis 
of sound mature kernel content. The 
manufacturer buys peanuts, not by type 
of “average grade ton,” but on the basis 
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of shelled peanuts. In other words, the 
buyer of peanuts is not interested in the 
weight of unshelled—farmers’ stock— 
peanuts. What he wants to know is how 
many pounds of sound mature kernals he 
is buying. Of course, if he buys split, 
damaged or immature kernels, he ex- 
pects to pay a lesser price, no matter 
what the type of peanuts. 

For a number of years the Department 
has maintained two differentials in the 
support price about which there has been 
considerable argument. Southeastern 
Spanish type peanuts have in the past 
been supported at several dollars per ton 
of sound mature kernels higher than 
southwestern Spanish type peanuts of 
the same grade. This differential has 
gradually been reduced. Last year it was 
$2 per ton. This year it has been elimi- 
nated. The change has made south- 
eastern Spanish type peanuts more com- 
petitive with southwestern Spanish. 

At the same time, Runner peanuts 
have been supported at $9 per ton of 
sound mature kernels less than south- 
western Spanish peanuts of the same 
quality. This gives a very decided mar- 
keting advantage to the runner type 
peanuts. The commercial user can and 
in fact does buy the type of peanuts 
which gives him the largest amount of 
sound mature kernels for his money. 
Growers in the Southwest have con- 
tended that all differentials, except 
premiums for large nuts and nuts for 
roasting in the shell, should be abolished 
and supports should be based solely on 
what the processor actually buys—that 
is, sound mature kernels with a lesser 
competitive payment for other kernels. 
In this way, all types will compete fairly 
in the market. 

Representatives of the Southeast have 
realized that they enjoy an advantage in 
the market and have objected to equaliz- 
ing the differential between Runners and 
Southwest Spanish-type peanuts, but 
they asked for and secured an equaliza- 
tion of the differentials in support be- 
tween southeastern and southwestern 
Spanish-type peanuts. It is interesting 
to note that this adjustment was made 
the first of August in spite of the fact 
that the southeastern people success- 
fully argued with the Department that 
it was too late in the season to make any 
change in the differentials between Run- 
ner and Spanish-type peanuts. To the 
impartial observer this seems to be an 
unwarranted discrimination on the part 
of mie Department in favor of the South- 
east. 

To make it clear just what the new 
support prices do, here is the picture. 
The support price per pound of sound 
mature kernels of peanuts is: 


Cents 
T 16. 00 
Southwestern Spanish type 15. 85 
Southeastern Spanish type 15. 85 
Be ee A A 15, 45 


Thus, it can be seen that the new sup- 
ports do not, as the Department’s news 
release indicates, continue the 1960 dif- 
ferential which existed between south- 
eastern and southwestern Spanish-type 
peanuts, but they do continue the differ- 
ential which has existed between the 
Runner-type and Spanish-type peanuts. 
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All that the Virginia-Carolina and the 
southwestern peanut producers and 
shellers are asking, since all of these pea- 
nuts go to the same end use, is that this 
differential be eliminated, just as the De- 
partment eliminated the differential be- 
tween the two types of Spanish peanuts. 
They are completely agreed that the Vir- 
ginia and high quality larger Valencia 
peanuts should receive a higher support 
price. A number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Virginia to Texas have 
introduced legislation to achieve this re- 
sult. Hearings were held by the Oilseed 
Subcommittee but due to the pressure 
of adjournment these hearings were not 
completed and will be continued early 
next session unless the Department shall 
in the meantime have equalized these 
supports. 

There seems to be some hope that this 
may happen because the Honorable 
Stephen Pace, spokesman for the south- 
eastern interests, stated in a letter of 
August 5 that we had insisted at the 
last hearing, July 31, (3) that differen- 
tials should be fixed in the fall or first 
of each year,” and he added, “You will 
observe that the Under Secretary con- 
curs.” This would indicate that we could 
expect action before next session. 

As to the nature of the action which 
we can expect, we can only refer to the 
Department’s report on the bills for- 
warded to Chairman CooLEY over the 
Under Secretary’s signature on August 
24, 1961. In this report Mr. Murphy 
stated “In the circumstances, and par- 
ticularly because the planting time for 
the 1961 crop was past, it did not seem 
wise to change substantially the differ- 
entials established for the prior crop.” 

At least if we are again denied equal 
treatment we will have to be given a new 
reason. 

The southwestern producers full well 
recognize the desirability of maintaining 
a united front in the peanut industry 
but they feel very strongly that this 
unity cannot be purchased at the price 
of acceptance of any differential between 
the support price of a pound of sound 
mature peanut kernels, whether these 
kernels come from a runner vine in the 
Southeast or a Spanish bush in the 
Southwest. 


Prescription Drug Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in the New York 
Post of Sunday, September 10, 1961, 
comments in her column on the exces- 
sive prices of prescription drugs and the 
legislation proposed to correct condi- 
tions which have caused these prices. 
Her observations are most timely and 
provocative. I ask unanimous consent 
that the portion of Mrs. Roosevelt's 
column which deals with the subject of 
_ be printed in the appendix of the 

CORD, 


1961 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I have long wanted to mention in this 
column the public debt of gratitude which 
I think we owe to the Senate's Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee and its ener- 
getic chairman, Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee. 

Anyone who has had even a mild illness 
knows that the cost of drugs is alarmingly 
high, and year by year becomes more of & 
burden, especially to the lower income 
families. 

Modern drugs, like other advances in 
medicine and surgery, have meant that 
many more people are alive and well today 
than would haye been a decade ago. Cer- 
tainly, we must be prepared to pay for the 
production and advancement of these life- 
saving drugs and techniques. 

I was shocked, however, by the revelations 

of eminent medical men before Senator 
Keravver’s committee that price-fixing and 
monopolistic practices have raised the cost 
of drugs far above what is reasonable or 
necessary. 
I was deeply troubled also by testimony 
charging that hidden and serious dangers in 
drugs are not revealed in advertising or in- 
formation supplied even to doctors—that 
physicians have no reasonable way of evalu- 
ating the conflicting claims, the myriad 
names, and the bombardment of promotion- 
al material. 

I was amazed to learn that drugs are often 
Promoted and sold before adequate clinical 
trials have been performed so that patients 
very often serve as unwitting guinea pigs. 

Senator Kerauver and Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New York, 
have sponsored a drug industry antitrust 
bill (S. 1552) that will go a very long way 
toward correcting many of the abuses and 
deficienciés of current practice. This bill 
Would have the effect of increasing com- 
petition and diminishing the temptation to 
fix prices. It would put teeth into the regu- 
lation and control of drug manufacture by 
the Food and Drug Administration. Most 
important, it would stimulate prescriptions 
by generic name through long overdue cen- 
tral control over the naming of drugs. 

Prescribing drugs by generic name was 
first advocated by the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Children of New York in Its own 
intensive study of the impact of modern 
prescription drugs on the family budget, 
made some 8 years ago prior to the Kefauver 
investigations. 


Laber Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial which was 
broadcast in the public interest by radio 
and television station WBZ in Boston: 

LABOR Dar 
(Delivered by Paul G. Oriel, general 
manager, WEZ; James E, Allen, general 
manager, WBZ-TV) 

Today we celebrate Labor Day. And ap- 
propriately enough there's little public cere- 
mony to mark the occasion. Instead, either 
at home or off on a trip, most of us will 
simply be enjoying the many pleasures of 
modern American living. 


the not-too-distant future. 
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There are still shameful pockets of 
poverty across the country, but generally we 
Americans have never had it so good. Much 
of the credit for this prosperity and the 
time we have to enjoy it must go the Amer- 
ican labor movement. Perhaps the best 
tribute to those who started that movement 
is to enjoy the holiday to the hilt. 

But this is only 1 day of the year. With 
the great strides in our economy, average 
weekly work time has been cut drastically, 
from 70 hours down to 40 hours or less. The 
workweek has fallen from 6 days to 5, and 
some economists see the 3-day weekend in 
Now there are 
holidays and leisure time for everyone 
throughout the year. 

We'd like to suggest today that the Amer- 
ican public use at least a portion of this new 
leisure time for the public good. This effort 
could well be regarded as our repayment to 
a society which has treated us so well. 

This repayment can be made in many 
ways. 

There's a great shortage of volunteer help 
in most of our communities today. People 
are badly needed to work in hospitals and 
homes for the aged, for various religious and 
civic organizations. They are needed to 
guide youngsters in groups such as the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the YMCA. 

Nor should we overlook the political world. 
One of the problems confronting both local 
and State governments has been the lack 
of popular participation in politics. The 
tendency in the past has been to let George 
do it, and our Georges unfortunately haven’t 
been doing it very well. We must all share 
responsibility in the democratic process. 
And this means more than just intelligent 
voting; it requires continuing interest in the 
affairs of government, participation in polit- 
ical life. f 

There's been increasing concern across the 
country about the lack of national purpose, 
the decline in our public and private moral- 
ity. It would be silly to look for a one- 
shot cure to these problems. But undoubt- 
edly they are based on selfishness. Improve- 
ment will come only when people start to 
think more of the needs of their com- 
munity and their fellow man. 

This is a challenge for us all on this Labo 
Day, 1961. Í 


The Pilot Who Led the Way to 
Hiroshima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, bombs 
of destruction are so much in the lime- 
light these days that one's mind cannot 
but turn back to the horror of Hiro- 
shima. Our action there is something I 
have never accepted. 


Not too long afterward, when I was 
fiying across the Atlantic, sitting in the 
copilot’s seat with a young pilot. The 
pilot turned to me, and asked if I had 
sons, and if they had been in the war. 
And then very quietly said: 

As that is so, Mrs. Bolton, may I talk to 
you? I must talk to someone. 


And then he poured his heart out: 

We, a civilized Christian Nation, how 
could we perpetrate this unspeakable 
horror? 
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He said he woke up nights with it be- 
fore his eyes. 

I turned to him very quietly and said: 

Son, I feel as you do, particularly so for 
there was much information indicating that 
the Japanese had begun to come our way, 
and that in a week or so they would have 
asked for peace. 


We talked a little of the man who flew 
the plane that dropped the bomb, Both 
of us dreaded what might be the after- 
effects upon him. I have just recently 
had sent to me a story from the National 
Guardian of March 27, 1961, under a by- 
line of Robert E. Light that answers the 
question of what has become of him. I 
hope everyone wo sees this will read 
the tragic story of a loyal soldier who 
obeyed orders—orders that broke his 
heart, orders that haunt him day and 
night. These are things that should be 
brought to our attention as we view the 
immediate future. 

The article follows: 

TRE Pitot Wo LED THE War To HirosHimMs— 

Tue STORY or CLAUDE EaTHERLY: Con- 

SCIENCE OF Man CONFINED 


The truth is that society simply cannot ac- 
cept the fact of my guilt without at the 
same time recognizing its own far deeper 
guilt—CLaupe R. EATHERLY, August 1959. 

(By Robert E. Light) 

Fourteen years ago Maj. Claude R. Eatherly 
returned to Texas a war hero. He was ac- 
claimed as the reconnaissance plane pilot 
who gave the go-ahead signals for the atomic 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Today he is a patient in the psychiatric 
ward of the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital in Waco, Tex., adjudged insane and 
committed by a county court. 

For a decade Eatherly was racked by the 
memory of the hundreds of thousands he 
had helped to kill. He wrote to the sur- 
vivors of Hiroshima begging forgiveness. At 
home he rejected the hero's mantle and 
sought society's punishment by a series of 
crudely committed crimes from forgery to 
burglary. When he was committed to the 
hospital January 14, psychiatrists concluded 
that he was suffering from a guilt complex. 
The treatment presumably will be directed 
toward ridding him of guilt feelings. 

NEVER AGAIN 


But it is clear from Eatherly's writing 
that he is not insane. He seems to have 
come to understand what has tormented him 
and how best to expiate his sin. He said 
last year that he never expected “to do 
another antisocial act again.” He hopes to 
“lend influence toward peace, to end nuclear 
buildup, to safeguard the rights of all people, 
regardless of race, color, or creed.” 

It has been suggested that the Air Force 
intervened to keep him confined. But there 
is also a move for reexamination of Eatherly 
by an international panel of psychiatriste— 
a move initiated by Austrian philosopher Dr. 
Guenther Anders. 

THE BEGINNING 


In 1945 Eatherly “as one of a group of 
“superpilots” assembled for a secret mission 
in the 509th Composite Group on Tinian 
Island in the Marianas. Each had a top serv- 
ice record and had passed a thorough secu- 
rity check. None knew the precise nature of 
the assignment. 

Newsweek (May 25, 1959) said that Eath- 
erly was an enlistment-poster figure then: 
A tall, sun-burned wavy-haired Texan, carc- 
free and convivial on the ground, calm and 
stable in the air.” 

In its decision to drop the bomb, according 
to the book “No High Ground” by Fletcher 
Knebel and Charles W. Bailey II, the U.S. 
high command sought a target which would 
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“include both a military installation and 

surrounding houses and buildings suscep- 

tible to maximum blast damage.” Target 

cities were limited to Hiroshima, Kokura, 

and Nagasaki, in that order of priority. 
BOMB PRIMARY 


At 1:37 a.m. on August 6, 1945, three B-29 
weather scout planes took off for the target 
cities. Eatherly flew the Straight Flush over 
Hiroshima with orders to radio the bomb- 
carrying Enola Gay if weather conditions 
were favorable for 1 bombing. Only the 
Enola Gay crew knew of the atom bomb; 
Eatherly knew only that the raid was some- 
thing special. 

At 7:09 a.m. the Straight Flush reached 
Hiroshima. A cloud bank rimmed the city, 
but there was a clear hole with a diameter 
of more than 10 miles. At 7:25 Eatherly 
radioed the Enola Gays “Advice. Bomb 
Primary.” An hour later the first atomic 
bomb exploded in anger fell on Hiroshima. 
Enola Gay copilot Capt. Robert A. Lewis, on 
seeing the mushroom cloud said: “My God, 
what have we done?” The answer was later 
tabulated: 78,150 dead, 37,425 injured, 13,083 


Three days later Eatherly flew the same 
mission over Nagasaki. He also flew recon- 
naissance missions over the cities with in- 
struments to record the damage. 

THE HERO HOME 


Eatherly resigned his commission in 1947, 
after 7 years in service and returned to 
Texas. He was acclaimed and publicized as 
a national hero. But his wife said he used 
to wake up at night screaming, “Bail out, 
bail out.“ 

His anguish increased when his wife suf- 
fered es of malformed fetuses in 
1947 and 1948. Subsequent tests indicated 
that many of his sperm cells had become 

ly malformed. 

Two daughters were eventually born to 
the Eatherlys, one in 1950 and the other in 
1954, but both were found to have a rare 
blood disease similar to pernicious anemia. 
Blood tests at the time showed that Eatherly 
suffered from the same blood ailment. 

Before Eatherly resigned his commission, 
he had participated in atomic bomb tests at 
Bikini; after one such test his plane had been 
isolated and washed down. But no one had 
ever told him that he might have been ex- 

to radiation. 

In 1950 Eatherly began to wander around 
the South and Southwest. He was drinking 
heavily. He was arrested in New Orleans, 
Beaumont, and Houston, on charges of for- 
gery, robbery, and breaking and entering. 
Police and courts were lenient because he was 
a “war hero,” 

Nine times Eatherly entered the Waco VA 
hospital as a volunteer patient. In April 
1959, he told Dr. O. P. Constantine: “I feel I 
killed all those people at Hiroshima.” While 
he was out of the hospital on a 90-day trial 
period in 1956, he and another patient were 
questioned about a series of robberies. 
Eatherly said: “I don't know why we did it. 
We didn’t need the money.” 

A CLASSIC CASE 


Eatherly twice attempted suicide. Waco 
psychiatrists described his case as “neurosis 
with psychotic manifestations” and "a classic 
guilt complex.“ 

One psychiatrist said that he has sought 
the punishment of society by acts which 
would bring down its wrath. “But,” he 
added, “the role of therapy is to get at the 
predisposing factors~--Hiroshima in itself is 
not enough to explain his behavior.” 

Eatherly believes that Hiroshima is the 
cause of his actions. In 1959, he began to 
correspond with Dr. Anders in Vienna. 
(Anders had written to him after reading a 
story about him in Newsweek.) Anders is 
a noted philosopher and author of “New Mor- 
als in the Atomic Age.“ Their correspond- 
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ence indicates that Eatherly has come to 
understand his inner torment and wants to 
publicize it so that society will recognize its 
own far deeper guilt.” 

He wrote to Anders in August 1959: 

“I accept the fact that I am unlikely to 
bring about that recognition by getting into 
scrapes with the law, that I have been doing 
in my determination to shatter the hero 
image of me by which society has sought to 
perpetuate its own complacency.” 

HE CANNOT LEAVE 


Last November 22 Eatherly left the Waco 
Hospital, in accordance with his rights as a 
volunteer patient, and never returned. The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald (Dec. 5, 
1960) reported that VA officials said they 
have no authority to arrest Eatherly or take 
him back to the hospital.” But Eatherly 
was picked up and on January 14, on request 
of his brother, was declared insane, and 
committed. As an involuntary patient he 
cannot leave. 

On learning of Eatherly’s commitment, 
Anders wrote to President Kennedy and 
simultaneously released the letter to the 
press. It caused a stir in Europe. Psychia- 
trists in several countries have shown inter- 
est. Bertrand Russell wrote in the London 
New Statesman (Feb. 17) that Eatherly’s 
statements “are entirely sane.” But no U.S. 
publication has picked up Anders’ letter and 
no group is working for Eatherly’s release. 

AGE OF THE APPARATUS 


In his letter, Anders called Eatherly's 
case “a moral scandal which threatens to go 
down in history as the Dreyfus affair of the 
20th century—no, perhaps as an even more 
fateful affair.” To Anders, Eatherly is “the 
attempt to keep conscience alive in the age 
of the apparatus.” 

Anders wrote that the court's “verdict 
contradicts the facts.” He said, “Every rea- 
sonable medical man knows: It is abnormal 
to act normally during or after an abnormal 
situation. It is abnormal if, after an ap- 
palling shock, someone goes on living as if 
nothing has happened.” 

He recalled Getthold Lessing’s words: He 
who doesn’t lose his mind over certain 
things, has none to lose.“ 

Anders explained that “through his sham 
criminal action [Eatherly] has tried to en- 
force that punishment which was not 
granted him.” He suggested that the United 
States could not accept Eatherly’s remorse 
because it “would have been an indict- 
ment * against the Hiroshima mission.” 

He also asked whether the VA psychiatrists 
understood the criminal acts as reactions to 
his guilt over Hiroshima and would treat 
him properly. 

Anders said: "It looks as if the Air Force 
exerted pressure on the hospital staff * * * 
to keep Eatherly interned indefinitely.” He 
questioned the legality of arresting Eatherly 
after his voluntary departure from the hos- 
pital. 

He proposed an international commission 
of psychiatrists—for instance, a Swede, a 
doctor from India, a Pole, and a Ja 
to reexamine Eatherly. Anders included ex- 
cerpts from Eatherly's letters: 

June 21, 1959: “My personal experience 
needs to be studied if its true significance, 
not only for myself, but for all men every- 
where, is to be grasped.” 

August 22, 1959: “It seems that those 
sleeping under the ashes of Hiroshima were 
crying something for peace. I hope that 
people could together, hand in hand, make 
a better world.” 

August 1959: One has only one life, and if 
the experiences of my life can be used for the 
benefit of the human race, then that is the 
way it will be used, not for money nor fame, 
but because of the responsibility I own to- 
ward everyone. In that way I will receive a 
great benefit and relieve my guilt.” 
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May 27, 1959: “To most people my method 
of rebellion against war is that of an insane 
person. No other way could I have made 
people realize that nuclear war is a moral 
degeneration as well as physically destruc- 
tive.” 

Eatherly's words are not insane: the im- 
balance rather is in those who would make 
“bigger and better” bombs. Anders put it 
thus: “Happy the times in which the insane 
speak out this way; wretched the times in 
which only the Insane speak out this way.” 


A FELLOW VICTIM 


On July 24, 1959, 30 Hiroshima girls suffer- 
ing from “the atomic sickness” wrote to 
Eatherly to convey our sincere sympathy 
with you and to assure you that we do not 
harbor any sense of enmity to you person- 
ally—you are also a victim like us.“ 

If Eatherly is a “Hiroshima victim,” then 
these questions must be asked: 

Will he be “cured” by shutting him away, 
or by allowing him to go out in the world 
to testify against war? 

Is he being labeled insane so that the war- 
makers may bear the seal of sanity? 

By permitting him to be confined, is so- 
clety seeking to still its own conscience? 

These are questions a nuclear age society 
must answer to Eatherly. To itself it must 
answer: For whom is Eatherly dangerous? 
And the answer must be: To all of us, if we 
do not heed his cry, 

Those whose conscience is not interned 
might follow Dr. Anders’ lead and write to 
President Kennedy in behalf of Eatherly's 
freedom. 


Propane Gas Import Restrictions Should 
Be Lifted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization has 
presently under consideration the ques- 
tion of the need of lifting of the restric- 
tions on the importation of residual oil. 
I wish to point out that during the con- 
sideration of this question, we must not 
overlook an additional product which is 
now restricted and on which such re- 
strictions should have been lifted. 

Mr. Speaker, I am talking about the 
importation of propane gas. 

An objective study of the background 
leading to the issuance of the President's 
proclamation on import restrictions in- 
dicates that mandatory import controls 
were not intended to apply to propane 
and could not reasonably have been an 
influencing factor in the issuance of the 
proclamation. The proclamation was 
based upon a report of the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. The Director’s analysis in no in- 
stance makes any reference to propane 
gas or to “unfinished products.” It is 
also important to note that propane was 
not included under the voluntary con- 
trol program. It is apparent from this 
cursory examination that propane was 
not an influencing factor in the pro- 
mulgation of the President’s proclama- 
tion, as can be amply demonstrated from 
that fact that no propane was imported 
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into district 1 through 4 during the pe- 
riod covered by the Director's report. 
Furthermore, there has been and is no 
allocation for the importation of pro- 
pane. 


Therefore, it is obvious that an order - 


to prevent importation could not and 
should not apply to a product that was 
not at the time eyen being imported. 

It is also clear that the importation 
of propane had absolutely no effect upon 
the growth and development of the do- 
mestic propane business or on the pro- 
duction of crude oil or unfinished prod- 
ucts. Itis obvious that propane was not 
intended for mandatory control and the 
Director should decontrol propane. 

The unique position of Florida, Mr. 
Speaker, makes it desirable and neces- 
sary to decontrol the importation of 
propane into Florida. This would be 
true, even if it were found reasonable 
and justifiable to impose controls upon 
the importation of propane. Inmy view, 
there is no such justification. 

Notwithstanding that, however, Flor- 
ida does have a special case. Florida is 
the 10th leading State in the consump- 
tion of propane, with an expected phe- 
nomenal increase in population, and a 
corresponding increase in propane con- 
sumption. It has no underground stor- 
age facilities and the geophysical 
structure of the soil does not make such 
facilities feasible. It has no production 
of propane and has a wide seasonal fiuc- 
tuation in demand and consumption. 

In addition, Florida is far removed 
from the sources of domestic propane 
and, therefore, has an unusually long 
supply line which makes the cost. of 
transportation of domestic propane ex- 
tremely high. The facts show that his- 
torically, over an average period, trans- 
Poration amounts to over 50 percent of 
the cost of the product delivered in 
Florida by tank cars. 

In the Miami area alone, there are over 
15,000 household consumers who are en- 
tirely dependent on propane for home- 
heating purposes. Florida produces no 
Coal, natural gas, or oil products, and 
must rely upon products from outside, 
distant sources for such heating fuels. 
Electric power is not available for mass 
Space-heating needs. One only needs to 
briefly examine the newspapers of my 
district during any winter season.to see 
the urgings of the power company that 
residents do not make unnecessary de- 
mand upon electric consumption for 
heating purposes and, strange as it may 
Seem, the power company urges people 
to convert to other sources such as oil or 
Propane for space-heating purposes. 

Notwithstanding this unique demand 
and the unusual position of Florida, the 
importation needs are comparatively 
quite small and could not in any sense, 
adversely affect competition with fuel oil, 
coal or other domestically produced fuels. 
It has been estimated that the needs in 
my area are 1 percent of the total pro- 
pane produced or consumed in the United 
States. It is, therefore, Mr. Speaker, ex- 
tremely difficult to perceive how an im- 
Portation of this amount could in any- 
wise adversely affcct competition with 
other heating fuels. 

Fundamentally though, Mr. Speaker, 
it is impossible to understand how the 
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importation of propane gas could in any- 
wise impair national security or result 
in damage to the oil import program. 

Therefore, the refusal to decontrol the 
importation of propane into Florida is 
completely unjustified on the basis of the 
national security or unjust competition 
and only results in severe hardship and 
higher costs to the users of this prod- 
uct in my district. 


Troika Crisis Looms in Redistricting 


Hassle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
and most timely statement of Mr. 
Charles H. McGlue, former special as- 
sistant attorney of Massachusetts on 
the subject of redistricting. 


TROIKA Crisis LOOMS IN REDISTRICTING 
HASSLE 


Early in the first F.D.R. administration, the 
word “troika” would recall memories of “La 
Troika,” a Russian night spot on Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C., just be- 
low the then newly opened swank Hotel 
Mayflower, or perhaps the familiar three- 
horse Russian sleigh which made its appear- 
ance in A Night at Garde's“ in a very in- 
triguing scene in the Russian musical, 
“Chauve-Souris.” 

“Troika” today has an entirely different 
connotation. It is a Khrushchev expres- 
sion for a three-way operation to administer 
or maladminister a given proposition, The 
Troika setup is a factor in the congressional 
redistricting problems, affecting three States; 
namely, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania., In each of these three States, there 
is a potential deadlock that might result in 
requiring all Congressmen to be elected at 
large. 

TROIKA DILEMMA 

Massachusetts has a Democratic senate, a 
Democratic house of representatives but a 
Republican Governor. Dlinois has a Repub- 
lican senate, a Democratic house of repre- 
sentatives, but a Democratic Governor. 
Pennsylvania has an evenly divided senate, 
25 Republicans and 25 Democrats, a Demo- 
cratic house of representatives, and a Demo- 
cratic Governor. In accordance with the 
population count in 1960 national census, 
Massachusetts will lose two Congressmen, 
dropping from 14 to 12; Ilinois will lose one 
Congressman, dropping from 25 to 24; while 
Pennsylvania will lose three Congressmen, 
dropping from 30 to 27. 

The law governing congressional redis- 
tricting generally requires the passage of a 
redistricting measure through both State 
legislative branches together with the signa- 
ture of the Governor of each State. The 
case of Smiley v. Holm (285 U.S. 355 (1932) ) 
determined that a redistricting act in order to 
be legal required the same process as that of 
any legislative bill and that the term “legis- 
lature” as used in article IV section 1 of the 
U.S. Constitution, referred to the legislative 
power of the State however it might be dis- 
tributed. 

Thus it becomes obvious that in each of 
these three States there must be an agree- 
ment for the passage of some form of redis- 
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tricting, or in lleu thereof, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania must resort to a 
superchaotic election-at-large for all their 
Congressmen in November 1962. 

The existing U.S. statute on redistricting 
States that tf the number of Representatives 
(Congressmen) is decreased and the number 
of districts In the State exceeds that num- 
ber, then all are elected at large. However, 
Congress still retains its constitutional right 
to change the statutory provisions at any 
time. Also, the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to be final judge of the elections and 
qualifications of its own Members should 
not be overlooked. U.S. Constitution, article 
1, section 5. 

CONGRESSMAN CELLER 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, chairman, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. House of Representatives, has 
made an exhaustive study of the problems 
arising from congressional redistricting. 
Representative CELLER states that the ques- 
tion of congressional control over the acts of 
the State legislatures regarding apportion- 
ment was first met in 1843 when objections 
were raised concerning the election of cer- 
tain Members from States wherein the elec- 
tions were not held by districts. By parlia- 
mentary maneuver the House avoided the 
direct issue and the Members in question 
retained their seats. In 1901, the power of 
Congress to regulate districts was challenged 
in an election case, but this time the House 
took no action and the Member retained his 
seat. In 1910 the House was faced with a 
similar issue, but no action was taken, 

Although the most direct attack upon the 
power of the Congress to regulate redistrict- 
ing under article 1, section 4 of the Consti- 
tution is found in the reports of the House 
itself, it appears to be well-established by the 
decisions of the US, Supreme Court 
that the Congress has general supervisory 
power over the subject of the elections of the 
Representatives, including the matter in 
which a State is divided into congressional 
districts. (Smiley v. Holm (285 U.S. 355 
(1932)), Ex Parte Siebold (100 U.S. 371 
(1879) ), Ex Parte Yarborough (110 U.S. 651 
(188-)), Wood v. Broom (287 U.S. 1 (1932)), 
Colegrove v. Green (328 U.S. 549 (1946) ).) 

JUSTICE PRANKFURTER’S OPINION 


In the case of Colegrove v. Green (328 US. 
549 (1946)) Mr. Justice Frankfurter in a ma- 
jority opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court in- 
vited congressional action in the following 
statement: 

“The one stark fact that emerges from a 
study of the history of congressional ap- 
portionment is its embroilment in politics, 
in a sense of party contests and party inter- 
ests. The Constitution enjoins upon Con- 
gress the duty of apportioning representa- 
tives among the several States to 
their respective number (art. I, sec. 2). Yet 
Congress has at times been heedless of this 
command and has not apportioned according 
to the requirements of the census. It never 
occurred to anyone that this Court could 
issue mandamus to compel Congress to per- 
form its mandatory duty to apportion. 
What might not be done directly by manda- 
mus could not be attained indirectly by in- 
junction’ (Chaffe) congressional reappor- 
tionment (1929), 42 Havard Law Review 
1015-1019) .” 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CELLER 


“In the light of the court decisions and 
the legislative enactments, the importance 
of the problem of fair, equitable apportion- 
ment both by the Federal and State legisla- 
tures is one that demands a final and 
prompt solution. 

“It must be a solution which goes to the 
very root of the problem and eradicates the 
sources of the evil. A mere glance at the 
contours of various congressional districts 
and the wide variances in the population of 
these districts compels the conclusion that 
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the drawing of congressional districts can- 
not-be left to the whims and uncontrolled 
discretion of the State legislatures. The 
problem is one that involves the funda- 
mental principle of equality which perme- 
ates our entire Constitution so that this 
denial imperils the very heart of our democ- 
racy.” 


Services Losing a Great Friend in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of my fellow Members of 
the House of Representatives to an arti- 
cle appearing in the September 9, 1961, 
issue of Army Times with reference to 
our esteemed colleague, Representative 
Paul. KI Dax, of San Antonio, Tex. 

This article is a tribute to the services 
Representative Kitpay has offered over 
his years on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and on the House floor to the 
men and women of the military services. 
Because I feel it applies equally to his 
services to the civilian element as well, 
and to the country as a whole, and be- 
cause it so clearly describes his many 
fine attributes, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this commentary on Rep- 
resentative Kinpay’s unique abilities in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I know all 
of us who have been privileged to serve 
with him will heartily agree with the 
closing sentiment of this article, “I’m 
Sorry To See Him Go,” and will wish him 
Godspeed in his new capacity as judge 
on the Court of Military Appeals. 

The article follows: 


Services LOSING a Great FRIEND IN CONGRESS 
(By John J. Ford) 


The men and women of the military serv- 
ices are losing as good a friend as they ever 
had on Capitol Hill. 

That's because PAUL J. KILDAY, the gentle- 
man from Texas, is retiring from Congress. 
Members of Congress are always called gen- 
tleman all the time but Mr. Knpar always 
Was one. He was also the most knowledge- 
able man in the Congress on military person- 
nel legislation and the champion of service 
people at every turn. He fought a great 
many battles for them and he very seldom 
lost any. I can't help but wonder if their 
battles will be won as often in the future 
when he's not there. : 

There are good men and true in the House 
and in the Senate who are concerned about 
the welfare of servicemen and their families. 
But there is only one PauL Koax. The 
subcommittee of which he was chairman 
has undoubtedly written more legislation of 
benefit to military personnel than any other 
in the history of the Congress. The de- 
pendent medical care law, career improve- 
ment bills for doctors, nurses, trailer owners, 
pilots, divers and many other groups need- 
ing special help, the improvements to the 
Justice Code, the Career Compensation Act, 
the last three pay raises—all were written 
by Mr. Kpar's subcommittee. And after 
they were written he guided them through 
the committee and through the House. 

There are 37 members on the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee. That's a lot of politicians 
to bring into agreement and on difficult leg- 
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islation they can get themselves embroiled 
in some monumental confusion. Time and 
again in such situations Mr. Krpay would 
ask for recognition, explain the situation 
clearly and lucidly and suggest the most 
reasonable solution. The committee would 
accept it, like men shown the light, and 
that would be that. 

I have spent the better part of the last 7 
years listening to politicians talk. It is not 
an occupation calculated to increase one’s 
appreciation for the spoken word. But 
Paul. Kr Dar was a joy to listen to. He has 
as good a voice, as clear a mind and as even 
a temperament as any man I ever knew. 

One place where this showed so clearly, 
and where the Armed Services Committee is 
likely to miss him so much, is on the floor 
of the House. His great prestige in the 
House helped to gain passage for bills that 
might have had a rough time without him. 
A case in point was the recent accrual flight 
pay bill debate. 

For those who do not understand the 
background of the bill it would be easy to 
criticize it as a measure to “pay officers for 
not flying.” An unskilled floor manager 
would have had a very unhappy afternoon 
defending the bill. But Mr. Knax handled 
it so skillfully that by the end of the debate 
he had the midwestern archconservatives 
congratulating him for saving the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The bills he handled were often, of neces- 
sity, extremely complex but his explanations 
of them were wonderfully lucid. He could 
always put the problems of the military into 
clear focus for the Members of the House. 
They relied on him and few indeed were 
willing to do battle with him. Fortune mag- 
azine called him 1 of the 10 most influen- 
tial men in the House and Senate on mili- 
tary affairs. 

Paul. Kuba was born with a temperament 
for leadership. Over the last 7 years I must 
have covered 90 percent of his committee 
hearings and most of his floor debates. I 
never saw him lose his temper. I never saw 
him angry. I never saw him lose control of 
a political situation. He was always calm 
and he was always in command. 

He also has those rare political qualities 
of humor and humility. Political leaders 
are vain by nature. If you can get them 
intelligent and honest and energetic that’s 
usually the most you should hope for; you 
must expect them to be towering egotists. 
But Kupar looks at the world and his place 
in it with humility and detachment. He'll 
probably be less impressed with a column 
like this than just about anyone else in the 
Congress. 

In the nature of things most military 
people will be unaware of the debt they owe 
to PauL Knar. But they shouldn't be. 

Mr. Kar won't be entirely out of mili- 
tary personnel matters. He's been appointed 
a judge on the Court of Military Appeals. 

But I hope those of you in the military 
service will pause to think of what PAUL 
Kupar has accomplished in 22 years in the 
Congress. I'm sorry to see him go. When 
he’s gone, reporting won't be as much fun 
for me—and the living might not be as good 
for you. 


Safety Program of the Mifflin Toppers 
4-H Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
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include in the Record the following ma- 
terial, which was distributed by the Mif- 
flin Toppers 4-H Club at the Iowa County 
Fair. I feel this club is doing a great 
job in calling attention to safety-first 
measures that should be practiced around 
the home and farm: 

As part of our safety program this year 

We would like to spread a little fear. 


It isn’t always the other fellow who gets hurt 
So, with these such dangers never flirt: 


Being careless with firearms. 
Poison in reach of children. 


Swimming alone. 

Boating without lifejackets, 

Power mowers. 

P.T.O—all working parts of farm 


machinery. 
Cutting traffic law corners, etc, 


It is a bit ominous we'll admit 

But we just want you to think a bit 

And perhaps by spreading our safety alert 

A few major and minor mishaps we'll all 
avert. 


Along with safety comes good health, too 

The blessings it gives us aren't just a few 

Don't forget to be wise when you eat 

Also good posture is an important feat. 

Especially to young folks who may be tempt- 
ed to slouch 

Stand straight and tall 

You'll feel better we vouch, 


Think safety first. 
Have fun at the fair. 
MIFFLIN TOPPERS 4-H CLUB, 


Bob Lusk Gives Eyewitness Report on 
Quemoy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, South 
Dakota’s talented Bob Lusk, editor and 
publisher of the Daily Plainsman of 
Huron, S. Dak., is presently on a world 
tour reporting to his many readers con- 
ditions abroad as he observes them. His 
wife and daughter are accompanying 
him on this globe-circling venture. 

Very recently, Bob Lusk spent a day 
on Quemoy. His impressions are most 
informative and encouraging. Iask that 
the column he wrote following that visit 
together with a piece of equal interest 
which he wrote about Formosa, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman, 
Sept. 7, 1961] 
STEPPINGSTONE TO MAINLAND—F ar East's 
GIBRALTAR” THORN IN Reps’ SIDE 
(By Robert D. Lusk) 

Tarrer, TaArwan.—There would be less talk 
about abandoning Quemoy and Matsu to the 
Red Chinese if the public knew a little more 
about these very important islands. 

This, apparently, is the conclusion that 
the Nationalist Chinese have reached, with 
the result that we spent a day visiting the 
military installation on Kinman Island, as 
the Chinese call Quemoy. ; 
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The conclusion that our group of visitors 
without exception reached after seeing Que- 
moy is that any talk of giving it up makes 
absolutely no sense at all. 

Quemoy is a small island, about 7 or 8 
miles long and from a half to 2 or 3 miles 
wide. A ridge of rocky hills runs along it. 
It is surrounded on three sides by Red China 
across straits from less than a mile to sev- 
eral wide. 

PLANES FLY LOW 


We flew the hundred miles from a military 
base on Taiwan to Quemoy in Chinese Na- 
tionalist army planes. The last few miles, 
the planes dropped to 100 feet from the water 
to avoid the Red Chinese radar. We all had 
to put on lifejackets, despite the sticky 
heat. which prevails in this part of the world 
at this time of year. 

We were assured by our military guides 
that there was nothing to worry about as 
this was an even-numbered day and the Reds 
didn't bomb Quemoy except on odd-num- 
bered days. In fact there had been no bomb- 
ing for several days, a fact that no one 
seemed to be able to explain. But since the 
bombings started, more than 800,000 shells 
have been lobbed onto Quemoy. 

HEAVILY MINED BEACH 


We landed on a beach on a part of the is- 
land that looks for all the world like the 
South Dakota Badlands. Aside from the run- 
way, the beach was covered with barbed 
wire and was heavily mined. Our plane was 
run into a prepared hiding place and we 
boarded jeeps for a trip around the island. 

Quemoy is very deceptive looking. A cas- 
ual glance reveals only a bit of rather bleak 
and rugged terrain. But look closer. See 
that slit in the rock. Something is sticking 
out of it. It’s a machinegun. Then you 
begin to get the idea. You study the scene 
more carefully. Everywhere are gun emplace- 
ments. Everywhere are camouflaged en- 
trances to caves where soldiers live, armed 
and at battle alert. 

In between these caves may be fields of 
crops being casually cultivated by the na- 
tives of Quemoy who continue to walk be- 
hind their bullock-drawn plows despite the 
hot-cold war that goes on around them. 


MEN ARE THERE 


The tour of duty on Quemoy for the Na- 
tionalist Chinese is 1 year, and of Taiwan's 
600,000 troops, it is estimated that one-sixth 
are on Quemoy. A several-hour drive over 
the island will reveal a couple of hundred. 
But the men are there. You pass a small 
mountain. There is nothing to see but 
rock. But this mountain houses, in tunnels 
that cut into and through it like an anthill, 
& whole division of 14,000 men. 

We had lunch in the middle of one such 
mountain. It was the general headquarters 
for the island. I asked whether it was saf» 
against nuclear weapons. 

“What do you think?” was the reply 
“There are 600 feet of granite overhead.” 

During the 1960 political campaign in the 
United States there were suggestions made 
that “we can't defend Quemoy” and that 
“we should give it up.“ 

HELL OF A FIGHT 


We don't have to defend it. The Nation- 
alist Chinese will defend it. And there is 
going to be one hell of a fight if the Com- 
munists try to take it. They have tried a 
couple of times with heavy casualties and no 
success, I am no military expert to say 
whether it could be taken, but I can well 
believe outside military experts who have 
said that they would hate to have to try 
to take it. 

So there stands Quemoy, outpost of free- 
dom, manned by 100,000 troops and stocked 
with great underground warehouses of am- 
munition. 

The Red Chinese are going to have to take 
this Far Eastern Gibraltar before they can 
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break out of the mainland; and it would 
seem to be a fair bet that the only way 
they're ever going to take it is if some jug- 
head in Washington gives it to them. 

For my part, Quemoy is one of the most 
reassuring things I've seen in the Far East. 
And I hope it not only can serve as a block 
to Communist expansion, but as a stepping- 


` stone to an invasion that will someday free 


the Red Chinese on the mainland. 
[From the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman, 
Sept. 8, 1961] 
On Is Ir Rest or WorLp?—ForMmosa OUT OF 
STEP IN DEALING WITH REDS 
(By Robert D. Lusk) 

TAEI, TarwaN (Formosa) —In today's 
mixed-up world, Taiwan is difficult to under- 
stand. 

To a pacifist, bombing Japan, Taiwan is an 
irritation. To America which has talked 
“containment” and holding the line, as it 
let Laos go and Cuba grow as a Communist 
outpost in the Western Hemisphere, Taiwan 
is out of step. 

In a world that is ready to compromise on 
Berlin, that fears communism, public opin- 
ion, and asserting its own strength, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek is not a popular figure, 
but is tolerated because in a free world that 
can summon little courage in the face of 
the enemy it is difficult to get up the cour- 
age to deal adversely with a friend. 


VICTORY OVER COMMUNISM 


Chiang Kai-shek and Taiwan have long 
since made up their minds about their roles 
in today’s world. They are not for “con- 
tainment,” for holding the line, for apologiz- 
ing for freedom; they are for carrying the 
war to the Communist world and defeating 
it. They are for freeing “mainland” Chinese 
from Red tyranny. They are for victory over 
communism. 

Taiwan is a beautiful land of green moun- 
tains, of rich valleys and of great rivers. To- 
day it is prosperous as never before. But 
it is a dedicated land, with a dedication that 
is always apparent, always present. 


VISITORS CONFUSED 


The visitor from elsewhere in the free 
world is confused, and even vaguely amused, 
as if watching a people playing at war day 
after day, year after year. i 

How could this little island with its 2 mil 
lion mainlanders“ and 8 million Taiwanese 
hope to win out against 600 million Red 
Chinese? 

Hunger and hate on the mainiand are the 
basis for hope in Taiwan. There have been, 
they will point out to yoy, 30,000 recorded 
uprisings of one sort or another in Red 
China in the last decade. Someday, with the 
help of Taiwan, the whole Red tyranny will 
be overthrown. 

NEXT 5 YEARS 


I asked Chiang Kai-shek when they ex- 
pected to return to the mainland and he re- 
plied that it would be in the next 5 years. 

He said his intelligence agents have re- 
ported a breakdown of internal security in 
Red China. The Chinese Nationalist forces 
retreated to Taiwan in 1949. 

Replying to questions by a group of more 
than 60 U.S. editors and publishers and 
their wives, Chiang said he foresaw an up- 
rising on the mainland in the near future. 

ISLANDS IMPORTANT 


He told the Americans, on a tour of the Far 
East sponsored by the National Editorial As- 
sociation, that his Government attaches 
equal importance to the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. “Like Berlin, the off- 
shore islands are obstacles to Communist 
expansion and aggression,” he said. 

Madame Chiang was seated with her hus- 
band during the interview. At one point she 
said, “Quemoy and Matsu are like the right 
and left eyes of China. Which is more im- 
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portant, your left or right eye?“ The Ameri- 
can audience laughed in approval. 


BAD TO WORSE 


Chiang told the group that in Hong Kong 
you can find out from refugees about the 
conditions on the mainland. He said con- 
ditions on the mainland had gone from bad 
to worse. 

“The terror, hunger, slave labor, and 
death brought on by the Red dictatorship 
is unbearable to the Chinese on the main- 
land,” he said. 

All of this may seem to those from the 
land of containment as a disturbing and 
ludicrous statement out of a “never-never 
land;" yet maybe this disquieting feeling 
arises from our own guilt; our own inability 
to make up our minds to the fact that vic- 
tory in the cold war will come only to those 
who are ready and willing to fight for it. 

HARD TO UNDERSTAND 

Maybe someday, a day when the West 
screws up its courage to rid the world of 
communism, to bring freedom to people 
everywhere, we will understand better the 
determination of the Taiwan Chinese to 
bring freedom to their fellow Chinese on 
the mainland. 

And when that time comes we will be more 
appreciative of the important logistic fact 
that today Nationalist China is main 
a splendid army of 600,000 men on the side 
of freedom on a strong springboard base 100 
miles from Red China. 


The Will To Resist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
markable essay was written by 17-year 
old Dianne Kerr, of Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. I think so well of it that I com- 
mend it to the Members of the House for 


study: 
Tue WILL To RESIST 

It is our plan to “break the will to resist" 
(stated by the Communists). 

America is a Nation which has grown up 
resisting. In 1620 the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock, resisting the religious per- 
secution in Europe. In 1775 the Revolution- 
ary War was fought, resisting the unrepre- 
sentative government controlled by the 
British. In 1812 the War of 1812 was fought, 
resisting the contro] England and France 
tried to extend over the foreign trade of 
the United States. In 1861 the Civil War 
was fought, resisting both the ownership of 
slaves and the division of the Union. In 
1918 the First World War was fought, resist- 
ing the spread of dictatorships. Likewise in 
1941 World War II was fought to defend 
democracies against fascism. Our ancestors 
had the will and the strength to fight for 
what they believed to be right; and to resist 
what they belleved to be wrong, but do 
Americans today possess this strength and 
this will? 

Communism seems to have found a new 
weapon, one which was not used against our 
ancestors—ideological warfare, Ideological 
warfare is a weapon dreadfully harmful and 
although not physically deadly, is deadly to 
the soul—our mind's guide. It is this weap- 
on which the Communists are using to kill 
democracy from within. By employing vari- 
ous ideological methods the Communists are 
destroying America’s resistance. 
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First of all, the Communists use every 
chance they get to actually destroy Amer- 
ica’s prestige abroad. But more harmful 
than destroying foreigners’ faith in America, 
is the destruction of Americans’ faith in 
America. This is what the Communists are 
achieving. By planting trained Communists 
throughout the American society, to mix 
with the average population, Communist 
views can be supplanted in the open-minded 
individual. Within the individuals mind the 
initiated idea grows and he doubts the abil- 
ity of America’s leaders, the correctness of 
America's policies, and the worth of democ- 
racy. Losses piled on the United States 
(Laos, Cuba, etc.) disfavor felt toward Amer- 
ica, and leaders of our country admitting 
defeat (prominent Americans’ belief that 
America’s prestige abroad extremely low) as 
viewed in the newspapers, add to the infil- 
trated American's doubts. The defeatist, or 
useless attitude is then acquired by the 
doubter, and the Communists’ inroad into 
America’s democratic resistance is a little 
deeper. 

The Communists are also destroying 
American resistance by creating false ideals. 
The first of these is peace. Naturally peace 
has always been a desired ideal by the Amer- 
ican. Like people everywhere he dislikes 
killing and abhors destruction, especially if 
his loved one is being killed or his posses- 
sions are being destroyed. Yet Americans 
have always resisted wrong and if necessary 
fought for right. Even if it meant the 
contribution of his life, the American would 
donate it for his country. In fact, Patrick 
Henry regretted that he had but one life to 
give for his country. But in America to- 
day a different atmosphere prevails—a pass- 
ive atmosphere. I cannot believe that Amer- 
icans, of their own free will, do not wish to 
fight aggression. The passive atmosphere 
must prevail because the Communists have 
created peace as a false ideal. Instead of 
peace being set up as a goal for coexistence 
to flourish under, the Communists have en- 
couraged the American to preserve peace at 
all costs. A perfect example of preserving 
peace at all costs, finally led up to World 
War Il. The British bought time by hand- 
ing Hitler Europe piece by piece, a passivist 
movement, which did not work. 

Any mother can tell you that giving a 
child candy to keep him from writing on 
the walls will only divert his attention until 
the candy is gone, when he will resume his 
previous action. However, if he is rewarded 
with a spanking it is unlikely that he will 
continue to mark on the walls. So it is 
with nations. As you can see, peace cannot 
always be preserved. In fact as long as 
peace within your own household is impos- 
sible to keep, peace within the world of 
nations will remain impossible; and the 
passive ideal—unrealistically tagged peace 
by the Communists—is a false pretention 
destroying the American will to resist. 

The second false ideal created by the 
Communists is security. If you look around, 
you can observe the security Americans are 
establishing for themselves. Every male is 
expected to obtain a college education if he 
plans to be successful. He then must ac- 
quire a worthwhile job before most parents 
will give away their daughter. The couple 
then are careful to acquire insurance, make 
investments, save money, and build up any 
other additional security, which will pro- 
tect them supposedly from the world. Be- 
cause of this seemingly American idol— 
security—the elected representatives of our 
Government are their hardest to 
make every individual more secure. Laws 
are being passed to take care of widows, 
orphans, the sick, the unemployed, and the 
aged. The Government is planning on giv- 
ing Federal ald to education and already 
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sponsors various plans to allow most anyone 
the chance to attend college. All this in- 
sures the American of a better life—a more 
secure life. But is a secure life a happy 
life? 

In Sweden—a democratic nation where 
security flourishes—the people are still not 
content. For although the older person en- 
joys security, the teenager and young adult 
desire something else. They want a chance 
to build their own life; to make a success 
of themselves. All through history man has 
reached out of his present position and left 
security behind. The Pilgrims left their 
homes and security, and sailed for a wilder- 
ness they knew nothing about; the Ameril- 
can pioneers left their homes to move West, 
forgetting security; Carnegie and other for- 
eigners left their homelands to come to 
America, waving off security; Alexander 
Graham Bell, Thomas Alya Edison, and 
others in the field of science, who invested 
either (or both) their lives and fortunes 
in their work, gave up security; in fact all 
the men and women in American history who 
stepped from their positions, leaving their 
homes and reaching for something better, 
traded security for the chance to prove that 
they could be successful. The teenager and 
the young adult have unlimited faith, im- 
mense daring and curiosity, and a wealth 
of adventurous energy. Yet all this initia- 
tive is being overlooked as the Communists 
influence the older generation, assuring 
them that security will create an atmosphere 
of happiness, destroying all worries. But 
complete security, or security at all costs, 
is socialism; and like peace, security is only 
good to an extent. When it destroys the 
will to understand, explore, and resist, it 
becomes a misleading ideal not worth hav- 
ing. 

Now that we have observed how the Com- 
munists are destroying us, by destroying our 
will to resist, mainly through the creation 
of false images—peace and security—we 
Americans must decide what America's real 
ideals are. What do the American people 
really want? 

Would the doctor prefer to treat as many 
patients successfully of his own choosing as 
he can; or would he prefer to treat those as- 
signed him by the Government—one week 
5 patients and maybe another week 25, 
with equal pay for both weeks of work? 
Naturally the first way of practicing is more 
acceptable—the democratic way. The 
teacher too undoubtedly would prefer to 
teach a child to think independently, by 
using his own methods, rather than ordered 
by his superiors to follow a strict plan. The 
farmer would much prefer growing as much 
of any crop he desires and selling it for any 
price he can get, rather than working on a 
collective farm where all workers receive ac- 
cording to their need (depends on the num- 
ber in the farmer's family) and work ac- 
cording to their ability. The scientists too 
would prefer to delve into whatever subject 
interested him, rather than studying that 
which the Government delegated. Of 
course the factory and labor workers prefer 
their privileges; the right to strike or quit, 
rather than being forced to do a certain job 
until the Government decided differently. 
Even though all these preferences may be 
achieved under democracy—impossible un- 
der communism—even more extensive priy- 
Ueges are afforded the American people. 
Preserved since the beginning of the United 
States the ideals set forth in the Constitu- 
tion and in the first 10 amendments are 
extended to all citizens. Taken lightly, per- 
haps, yet terribly important to all Ameri- 
cans are the rights of freedom of assembly, 
freedom of religion, the right to vote for 
representatives to the US. Government, 
freedom to travel throughout the Nation, 
freedom of speech, free enterprise, and 
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various other rights, which only a democ- 
racy has to offer. There is not possible way 
of obtaining the above ideals except under 
a democratic government. Therefore in or- 
der to preserve these great American ideals 
we must defend our Amelican democracy, 
not only by words but witli deeds, remem- 
bering that faith without works is dead. 
We Americans must not become intellec- 
tually lazy, intoxicated with entertainment, 
limited in our horizons, and inherently self- 
ish, as the Communists have already ac- 
cused us. We must find time to educate 
ourselves, recognize our enemy, and pro- 
ceed to help destroy him, We in the United 
States must regain our will to resist, we 
must not be afraid to vote for someone who 
advocates old-fashioned, but real American 
ideas, for we live in a democracy. It is our 
duty to vote for those who we believe can 
lead our country best, to give our repre- 
sentatives our opinions and views through 
letters, to adopt true American principles 
(and stand for them) and to attack com- 
munism the best we can whenever and 
wherever we might encounter it. 

Americans, I urge you not to let the Com- 
munists destroy your will to resist, unless 
you're an un-American coward, who would 
rather be Red than dead. 


Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
H.R. 8666, along with numerous other 
bills today, is being processed under 
suspension of the rules, an amendment 
would be out of order. I feel it neces- 
sary to call to the attention of the House 
certain inconsistencies in the operation 
of the cultural exchange program that 
I hope the committee will consider and 
I certainly hope will adopt in the coming 
years, 

I wish to direct your attention to sec- 
tion 109, amending the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and I call your partic- 
ular attention to subsection (e) which 
provides that a foreign exchange stu- 
dent who acquires his training and skill 
in the United States may return to this 
country for admission as a permanent 
resident after spending 2 years out of 
the country upon his departure after 
completing his training program. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been told on 
numerous occasions that the purpose of 
training foreign students here in the 
United States is that they will return 
to their native lands and use their newly 
acquired skills and knowledge to advance 
living standards in their native coun- 
tries. Certainly, when they acquire 
permanent residence in the United 
States to practice their skill they in ef- 
fect violate the intention of the cultural 
exchange and education program. 

I am positive that many Members of 
the House have shared my experience 
in receiving requests to introduce private 
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legislation to establish permanent resi- 
dence for exchange students here in the 
United States. Many of them come to 
this country with no intention of return- 
ing to their native lands once educated 
here and use every conceivable gimmick 
to remain. i 

Mr. Speaker, had this bill been brought 
to the House under normal procedure, 
I was prepared to offer an amendment 
requiring that the student reside in his 
Native country for at least 5 years fol- 
lowing his departure from the United 
States so that for at least that nominal 
amount of time the people of his native 
land could benefit from his acquired skill. 

I certainly hope the Foreign Affairs 
Committee will give this matter its earn- 
est consideration so that a practical solu- 
tion could be forthcoming to adjust the 
abuses now prevalent in this program. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, I support the 
bill, although I feel, in the spirit of con- 
Structive criticism, that some of the 
demerits or the weaknesses ought to be 
Pointed out to the House in the hope 
that perhaps in years to come they might 
be perfected. For example, there is the 
question of exchanges of artists and the 
American performers. We could take 
the American Olympic track team and 
send it throughout the world. Their 
tour would be of benefit in creating good 
will of people toward our country. I 
am not so sure that sending a few of 
our eccentric artists or characters from 
the entertainment world around other 
parts of the world at Government ex- 
pense is helpful to the image that we 
want people to have of the United States. 
I merely point that out as a construc- 
tive thought. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I think there is room for 
debate about certain art exhibitions—I 
mean by that the theater arts and so on. 
I would say to the gentleman that we 
did put in the report the expression that 
the committee understands that when 
these are sent abroad the only expense 
the Government would pay would be 
the difference between the official fees 
and what it actually cost to send them. 
In other words, we are not going to 
subsidize them and have them make a 
lot of gravy on the side. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out on page 16 of 
the committee report the language 
wherein there is discussed the Immigra- 
tion Act amendments. During the 3 
years that I have served in the Congress, 
I have been requested on four occasions 
to introduce private bills to keep in this 
country doctors who have come from 
abroad, studied in American schools, and 
then decided they did not wish to go 
back to their native lands. I can under- 
stand if a man reaches this country and 
studies, for example, English, 4nd then 
is offered a job as a professor teaching 
history in this country at one of the 
outstanding universities—I say this is 
fine, and he should stay here. But if he 
gets admitted into this country and we 
educate him in the humanitarian sci- 
ences such as medicine, dentistry, and 
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so forth, I think we should write into 
the law sufficient safeguards so that he 
does return to his country and works in 
his particular field. 

I see, for example, according to the 
committee report, that students from 
the Philippines, Iran, and Turkey go to 
Canada to serve their 2-year period 
rather than return to the United States. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WALTER. The matter the gen- 
tleman mentions is adequately dealt with 
in this bill. The language employed 
was recommended by fhe Committee on 
the Judiciary for the purpose of elimi- 
nating the evasions of obligation to 
serve the basic aims of the program. 
The language of section 109 of this bill 
is consistent with the basic Immigration 
and Nationality Act. Under it an ex- 
change student cannot have his immi- 
gration status adjusted, he cannot be- 
come a permanent resident until after 
he had returned to his own land and 
remained there for a period of 2 years 
thus complying with what we believe is 
his obligation freely assumed when he 
accepted assistance in order to come and 
study in this country. If he goes to some 
other land instead, this Government will 
determine, before readmitting him, 
whether that has served the purpose of 
the bill before us. 


Religion in Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Dr. R. Richard Renner, 
gave a very interesting talk before the 
annual pilgrimage of Religious Herit- 
age of America which was held in Wash- 
ington this year on June 22. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting Dr. Renner's address in the 
Recorp, believing my colleagues will en- 
joy reading it as much as I did: 


RELIGION In RUSSIA 
(Address delivered by R. Richard Renner, 

M.D., a report to the Religious Heritage of 

America at the annual meeting, June 22, 

1961, Washington, D.C.) 

We, Mrs. Renner and I, feel honored at 
this time to give to the Religious Heritage 
of America our report of the World Peace 
Mission to Russia. We thank you for your 
confidence in appointing us as official dele- 
gates of the Religious Heritage. On our way 
we first stopped to counsel with the out- 
standing peace leaders of Britain, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and West and East Ger- 
many. Everyone thought peace the most 
important problem before the civilized world 
today. And everyone thought that only one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the moral and spiritual 
leaders of the world are really doing any- 
thing personal for the cause of peace. The 
rest of the religious people are complacently 
trusting their governments to take care of 
the peaceful solutions of the world's govern- 
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mental, ideological conflicts, which, accord- 
ing to our preparation and spending will 
sooner or later lead to war as the final total 
settlement of the conflict. 

We were personally warned by our friends 
of the dangers of such a mission especially 
in the light of the Berlin crisis about to come 
Even close relatives 
doubted the wisdom of the trip and when 
it came time for the final briefing by a 
representative from our State Department 
on how to act and what to do, we found 
that a large percentage of the delegates had 
decided because of the Berlin trouble not 
to risk the trip. There were only 12 of us. 

While the plans had been perfected more 
by the Baptists than any other church group, 
we personally carried letters of introduction 
from our brotherhood to Dr. Zidkhov, head 
of the Baptist Christian Churches in Russia, 
inviting him and delegates of the church to 
come to America and especially to church 
conventions the following year in Scotland, 
We are happy to say that two delegates came 
and took an active part in the World Con- 
vention of Christian. Churches last year in 
Edinburgh. 

Our first encounter with the people be- 
hind the so-called Iron Curtain came in 
Berlin. We transferred to a different bus 
at the Brandenburg Gate. The East Ber- 
lin people had sent an interpreter and a 
noted historian, Dr. Beck, to meet us there 
and show us the city. East Berlin still 
shows the terrible destruction wrought by 
the American Air Force. Hitler's Reichstag 
is left not one stone on another, and Hitler's 
bombproof shelter with its six layers of 
concrete reinforced by steel rails is nothing 
but a hole in the ground with the protect- 
ing tower toppled on its side. Where there 
was hustle and bustle and much store and 
window shopping in West Berlin, the 
streets are much more quiet and almost de- 
serted in East Berlin. True, they have com- 
pletely rebuilt Unter den Linden, now re- 
named Stalin Allee. For over 2 miles the 
beautiful wide street is now lined with new 
apartment buildings with some stores on 
the main floors. 

There is a Russian monument west of 
the Brandenburg Gate with two Russian 
soldiers guarding the first tank and the first 
large cannon to arrive in Berlin. But this 
was small compared to the large Russian 
Memorial Cemetery in East Berlin where 
600,000 Russians who died in the march on 
Berlin He buried. Here were Russian sol- 
diers on guard as at the Tomb of our Un- 
known Soldier. I found out the monuments 
were made out of the stones from the 
Reichstag which permitted me to under- 
stand more why Hitler's final headquarters 
is now only a mass of weeds and rubble, 

After the tour, we were taken to the Newa 
Hotel where a group from the Department 
of Education, Welfare, and Peace enter- 
tained us with a regular banquet. They all 
seemed very sincere and were anxious to 
document many things about the rearming 
of West Germany to which they strongly 
objected. We were all permitted to have our 
say. Some of our group were determined to 
let them know how much superior democ- 
racy is to communism. It was all very 
friendly and in the end someone proposed 
a toast to peace saying how much better 
it would be if our governments could meet 
around a common table and freely discuss 
the vroblems of world peace. 

We had to be at the East Berlin airport 
at 7 a.m. the next morning so we could all 
get clearance for the 8 a.m. plane for Mos- 
cow. At 9:30 we were told the plane would 
be delayed and they gave us some breakfast. 
After lunch we finally got through the gates 
and were on our way. 

At Vilnius we ran into the worst storm I 
have ever experienced in an airplane. The 
stewardess took the pilot up a little extra 
bracer but we did not fasten seat belts or 
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anything. Here at Vilnius we had dinner 
and filled out papers concerning our money 
and our lack of hashish and other narcotic 
drugs. About 11:30 p.m. we arrived in Mos- 
cow. The airport was literally crowded with 
people sitting or lying om the floor. Eventu- 
ally, a bus came for us, and coming in over 
the country roads I was surprised that the 
driver used only his dim lights all the way. 
He turned his bright lights on only in passing 
cars and at intersections.. This is the custom 
in much of central Europe for night driving. 

Soon we entered the city and passed long 
rows of apartment buildings all about the 
same—seven or eight stories in height on 
either side. Eventually, after midnight we 
arrived at the Leningradskya Hotel. It was 
a big new skyscraper building. Inside were 
marble pillars and stairways, red velvet car- 
pets, huge chandeliers and everything mag- 
nificent. Soon we were up in our room where 
we found everything very ornate; fine linens 
on the beds; a large round table with a linen 
tablecloth; a sort of anteroom with a pretty 
sofa and easy chairs and with a large modern 
all-tile bathroom and large coat closets. 
This was their second best hotel built in 
1953 near the four depots on Komsomaiska 
Square and it certainly made a good im- 
pression on us. 

The next morning on our way to breakfast 
we met Carl Sandburg, there to help open 
the American Exposition. After breakfast 
in the ornate dining room I went out and 
stood in front of our hotel overlooking the 
public square just to study the Russians. 
People were hurrying to and from the sub- 
way, the four railway stations and the subur- 
ban trains. After some considerable study I 
formulated in my mind the striking differ- 
ence between the Russian and American 
women, The Russian women wore bubush- 
kas mostly instead of hats. The hair, even 
though combed, did not have all the pretty 
“wrinkles” and curls like the American wom- 
en. The lips and the cheeks were unpainted. 
The clothes were mostly of one color. The 
skirts were all much longer. The shoes were 
all black, without the high heels, and the 
stockings were also black and coarse like 
grandmother used to wear. 

The men wore caps, berets or old hats, 
tunics with some jackets and their pants 
were not well pressed at all like American 
pants are, Many carried baggage. The 
women all did their fair share. Some car- 
ried over their shoulders bags made of 
string netting through which you could see 
bread, crackers, fruit, vegetables and other 
articles bought at the store. Nothing came 
in cans or in paper packages. Old newspa- 
pers, sacks and cigarette packages were not 
used. That made the Job of the women 
with large witches“ brooms cleaning the en- 
tire street on our side of the square much 
easier. You never see rubbish or litter of 
any kind in the wide clean streets in Rus- 
sia, thanks partly to the women with the 
brooms and partly to the fact that there is 
nothing with which to litter the streets. 

I thought as I studied the people that I 
could see there a far away sad look in their 
faces. No one else mentioned this. I was 
perhaps giving way to imagination for we 
often read into people’s faces as well as 
their minds that which is mirrored back 
from our own minds. 

The people from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area go south to the Urals and the Black 
Sea for their vacations, but all the rest of 
the Russian people come to Moscow and 
Leningrad. That is why we had opportu- 
nity to meet people from many different 
states. One couple we met at the puppet 
show had traveled 7 days and nights from 
Omsk, Siberia, where the man was manager 
of a cooperative farm. They both spoke 
good English. They were delightful people. 
We met many, at the permanent Russian 
Exposition and in the Kremlin Gardens, 
from the Uzbek and other republics. Not 
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once did we come in contact with any per- 
son who was mean or unfriendly to us. 

The line was four abreast, about one-half 
mile long, waiting to get into the Lenin- 
Stalin Mausoleum. Our guide took us to 
the head of the line, but no one seemed to 
resent it. Down in that cold red granite 
tomb I studied the two perfectly preserved 
men who, in all-glass coffins, would seem to 
be still alive. There was no sign of any 
wrinkle in the skin, discoloration or other 
change you would expect even in the per- 
fectly embalmed body. The only bodies I 
had seen to compare with these were in 
Madame Toussaud’s Wax Works in London. 
Therefore, one wonders if these are not wax 
reproductions of Lenin and Stalin and the 
tomb is kept cold at all times to prevent 
the wax from melting. 

That night at the circus everything was 
in one ring. Ed Sullivan was there with 
the President of the Eastman Kodak Co. We 
saw many acts that might fit well on the 
“Sullivan Show.” But I was surprised at 
the second half when they let down from 
overhead enough water to fill the entire 
ring and the last half was a water show 
with tigers swimming around in that water 
doing some simple stunts. 

At the permanent Russian Exposition 
there were large beautiful buildings repre- 
senting each different Soviet Republic. In- 
side each building were shown the farm and 
manufactured products of each republic. 
Outside were beautiful fountains and all 
in all it made me wish that somewhere 
America had a place where each State could 
show visual evidence of its achlevements. 

We had visited the Russian Exposition in 
the Coliseum in New York and naturally 
made comparisons at the American Exposi- 
tion in Moscow. It did not seem to me that 
a great number of our ultramodern paint- 
ings was appropriate for the average Russian. 
As I watched the faces of some of the Rus- 
sians, it seemed to me they were wondering 
about the American mind and our sense 
of the beautiful. The “Family of Man” ex- 
hibit, showing the origin from prehistoric 
times, was puzzling to me as well as to the 
Russians, An American exposition ought to 
show things common to America and not 
what probably was the condition of man 
10,000 to 50,000 years ago. The most crowd- 
ed part of the American Exposition was the 
auto show, which you could not get near, for 
the mass of people wanting to closely inspect 
thoes new Fords, Plymouths, and Chevro- 
ets. 

Our visit to Zagorsk, the famous seminary 
for training of Orthodox priests, was most 
enjoyable. This seminary, located 50 miles 
north and founded in 1320, has never been 
shut down and continued to train priests 
all during the revolution. Monk Paul, whose 
picture was in Life magazine, was the one 
to show us through the educational part of 
the seminary. There were many beautiful 
churches. Some of the turnip-shaped cu- 
polas on top were covered with gold leaf 
and some were a deep blue with gold deco- 
rations, Many people of the town came for 
the noon services. At that time I slipped 
out of the fortress-like walls of the seminary 
grounds to explore and was able to get pic- 
tures wherever desired on the back streets 
and the poorer parts of the city. Outside 
of the numerous television aerials, even over 
the poorest unpainted houses, the unpaved 
back streets and alleys with the dirt side- 
walks and community wells with women car- 
rying water two or three blocks was about 
what we had in many of our smaller villages 
several generations ago. 

Along the way we had seen several U- 
ing” churches, those where services were 
being held regularly. The larger ones that 
could not support themselves were made into 
museums and obviously thought of as “dead” 
churches. However, in these museum 
churches I noticed people still bowed and 
crossed themselves before the statues and 
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ikons showing there is still much religious 
faith in Russia. 

We visited one day the home of the Metro- 
politan Nicolal or as we would say, the top- 
man or head of all the Orthodox churches 
in Moscow. He spoke to us in English and 
tried to make us welcome; telling us much 
about the present-day status of the church. 
Later, there was a nice reception in the gar- 
dens for us. The next morning at his church 
I was surprised to find the sanctuary filled 
to overflowing. There were no seats. Every- 
body stood for the 2-hour services, There 
was wonderful singing by the choir with- 
out benefit of organ or other musical instru- 
ment. The Metropolitan Nicolai had many 
assistants to help him with his different 
robes, vestments, and head crowns, The 
procession had worked its way to the back 
of the church, when I noticed an open side 
door near me, I stepped out into the sun- 
light and looked around for some interest- 
ing things for the movies. 

Across the street were many people going 
in and out of a building. On closer examina- 
tion I found It was a shoe store. The peo- 
ple came in, went over to a clerk, showed a 
card, then went back to the racks of all black 
shoes stored on shelves all down the middle 
of the room. The women's shoes were little 
different from the men's. After they had 
handled the proper size shoes, they measured 
them beside their feet, maybe tried another 
pair, and then carried them back to the 
clerk who filpped one unit of the abacus. 
They then put the shoes in the net bag and 
left the store. No time was wasted trying 
on the shoes because there was not a single 
chair in the store. It had our self-serve 
stores beaten in every way. 

But, I wondered and began to ask about 
the Sunday closing laws. Slowly I learned 
everybody works on Sunday; they do their 
shopping on Sunday for the weekend and 
Monday is the day of rest. 

This accounted for the fact that most of 
the people in the churches were old people. 
While they do not openly stop church at- 
tendance they discourage it by keeping up 
all business as usual on Sunday and having 
Monday of each week as the day off. This 
was obviously a left-handed slap at the 
church to prevent attendance, It was the 
Government's way of telling the people that 
nothing, not even their religion or their God 
must come between them and their work. 
This was striking at religion “below the belt.” 

When I arrived back at the church, here 
was our group outside ready to go over to 
the Baptist Church. But three women had 
followed the group out saying the Metro- 
politan was worried about us leaving for 
fear something was wrong. We tried to ex- 
plain that the Baptist Christian group was 
expecting us over at thelr second service. 
We finally com and some of our 
leaders stayed at the Orthodox Church while 
the rest of us went across part of the city 
to the Baptist Christian Church. 

It had become expedient after the war 
for all the Protestant groups to be united 
in one church because of lack of building 
space for meeting houses. The Baptists 
being the predominant group have their 
name first but its official name is Baptist- 
Christian. Here we found ushers waiting 
to take us to seats in the balcony where we 
could look over the entire sanctuary. It is 
hard to believe but even in the alsles and 
across the front and back, people were stand- 
ing. There were some younger people in the 
audience and a good proportion in the choir. 
Dr. Zidkhov was preaching an expository 
sermon when we arrived. When the services 
were over the people shook our hands and 
we felt the sincerity of their welcome, In 
the private conference following, we de- 
livered our personal letter to Dr. Zidkhov. 
Assistants trained in England were good 
interpreters. There is no place in Russia 
to train other than Orthodox ministers. In 
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the conference we learned that their great- 
est need was for Bibles printed in the Russian 
language. Since the Government there con- 
trolled the presses and would not permit the 
Printing of Bibles, they hoped we could get 
some from the American Bible Society and 
mall them without any outside markers, sim- 
ply as gift books, addressed to their private 
homes. 

There had been on earlier Sunday service 
and there were to be three more with only 
an hour between so we had to part with these 
kind people. But all of us were convinced 
that morning, that in spite of any godless 
government, religion is not now dead nor 
even dying in Russia. 

Our next religious trip was to the home 
of Tolstoi, about 150 miles south of the city. 
We got a faster bus but it still took 5 hours. 
The little country homes in the little towns 
along the way with the common well and 
the women washing clothes along the edge 
of the brook reminded me of travel through 
the Indian villages of Mexico. There were 
no gas stations or Howard Johnson restau- 
rants anywhere and the only comfort station 
Was a woods about half way along where the 
bus stopped and the men and women dis- 
appeared in two different directions. 

Beyond the city of Tula is the large 
former estate of Leo Tolstoi. His home con- 
taining the library and other relics is lov- 
ingly preserved and cared for, I gained a 
great respect for the man and decided to 
Study his life in detail as soon as I had 
Opportunity. 

Next, we went to see his grave. I expected 
to see a large monument in the local ceme- 
tery to this great man of Russia and one 
of the greatest authors the world has ever 
known. We were led along a winding path 
about a third of a mile into the woods be- 
hind the home. There, in the deep woods on 
his estate, with no\monument or Orthodox 
cross, no headstone of any kind, is the lonely 
grave with some white flowers growing upon 
it. We learned he could not be buried from 
any church, nor have his final resting place 
in any cemetery. He could not have a priest, 
let alone any Metropolitan Nicolai, all be- 
Cause he had taught that serfdom was wrong; 
that men should not be in bondage 3 days 
a week to the government of the Czars, but 
should be educated; they should be nonvio- 
lent; they should avoid conscription and 
Military service; they should avoid intoxi- 
cants, drugs and tobacco. People should 
share their wealth, give up their monopoly, 
end serfdom and all forms of war and mili- 
tary service. You might readily see why this 
teaching would turn the Government against 

and cause many of his followers to be 
banished to Siberia. But why would teach- 
ing like this turn the church against him 
when it would seem to be in line with the 
teachings of Christ? 

It is hard to understand until we study 
and realize that the state, the Government 
and the church were one. The Czar was head 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. The Goy- 
ernment gave complete financial support to 
the church, Therefore, the church gave 
complete moral, spiritual and political sup- 
port to the Government. And when Tolstoi 
Offended the Government he doubly offended 
the church. Standing there in the deep 
shade of the forest I gave a silent prayer of 
thanks for the heritage of America, wherein 
Our wise forefathers planned and tried to 
make certain and final the complete and 
total permanent separation of state and 
church in this beloved land. 

Our experiences with the people Were very 
much the same in Le as in Moscow. 
I took movies and we went around by our- 
Selves in the evenings whenever we knew 
where we wanted to go and thought we 
could get back without getting lost. St. 
Isaac's most beautiful catherdral is now a 
museum and from this third high- 
est church dome in the world is a Foucault 
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pendulum, proving scientifically that the 
earth rotates on its axis. People still cross 
themselves at all the holy places in front 
of the beautiful ons. It is perfectly log- 
ical to know these enormous cathedrals 
could not be supported and maintained by 
free will offerings and naturally the gov- 
ernment could solve the problem by con- 
verting them Into public museums. 

I would like to tell you about the one, 
Kazan Cathedral, converted into an anti- 
religious museum, showing in many ways 
the horrors of the inquisition, the rack, the 
burning at the stake, the massacres on St. 
Bartholomew's Day and the many crimes 
which we admit were committed in the name 
of religion. These crimes helped drive re- 
ligious people to America which is the only 
good thing I can say about them, I have 
tried to point out that these crimes were 
committed mostly by the state when the 
church and state were one. Just because a 
government commits a crime in the name 
of religion and with the consent of so-called 
religious people does not make it any less a 
duty of every Christian to see that his re- 
ligion is never dependent on political or 
financial support of any government. In 
this connection I would like to point out 
that the crucifixion of Christ was a crime 
committed by the government under the 
sanction and in the name of religion, 

We were greatly impressed by the summer 
palaces of the czars and the 600 fountains at 
Peterhof on the Gulf of Finland. The czar 
went to Versailles and came back to make 
a park more wonderful and impressive, I 
believe he did. Water comes down from the 
mountains over 200 miles away to keep the 
fountains going night and day, Many wom- 
en are busy keeping the grounds perfect. 
The summer palaces are beautifully re- 
stored on the outside but on the inside they 
are still a shambles because it was here the 
German Army was quartered during the 
900-day siege of Leningrad which was com- 
pletely surrounded that entire time. Over 
1 million people starved to death in that 
period. The only lifeline was over the 
frozen Lake Ladoga in the dead of winter. 
And it seems to be a fact that Russia lost 
over 20 million people, killed or starved to 
death during the war. This bad news was 
kept from the Russian people during the 
war to prevent them from becoming dis- 
couraged. This might give America some 
idea of how much help Russia was to us in 
winning World War II when some author- 
ities tell us they suffered 80 times as many 
casualties as we did. 

At the Baptist Church in Leningrad they 
were repairing the front of, the church. We 
entered from the rear and were immediately 
ushered up to the very front row. The as- 
sistant pastor came down and asked me 
about our world peace mission. He an- 
nounced to the whole audience what I had 
told him. There were two different moder- 
ately short sermons. In English we 
were welcomed. They too had hoped we 
were bringing Bibles. But their desire for 
peace seemed sincere to us. At the 
conclusion, we sang with them “God Be With 
You Tul We Meet Again.” I looked back. 
They were waving their white handkerchiefs 
above their heads and tears were streaming 
down the cheeks of many of those people. 

At the Hermitage Art Galleries I could 
hardly believe my own eyes. It was the big 
Palace of the Czars filled with the most costly 
original art treasures of all the world. Cath- 
erine the Great gets credit for accumulating 
most of these treasures, Where she got the 
money to buy them would be a mystery to 
any thinking person. There were few guards 
as we spent most of the day going from one 
big beautiful room to another. Some say the 
Hermitage is second to the Louvre in Paris 
and the National Gallery in London, The 
settings and the surroundings made a great 
impression on me and I would call the Hermi- 
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tage second to none. However, that is not 
the voice of authority for art is not my 
specialty. 

Near here is Revolution Square and the 
famous gate where the people poured 
through on November 9, 1917, with the 
slogans on their lips of “Peace and land for 
the peasants” and “Peace and bread for the 
workmen.” It was here that I asked “What 
caused this sudden revolution in the first 
place?” Oh, it was not sudden,” I was told. 
It had been coming on for over a half cen- 
tury and was all due to the autocracy of 
the Czars and the ruling nobility and their 
suppression of the peasants and working 
people who were unable to own their own 
land and had to work 3 days a week for the 
Czars. In 1859 when Tolstoi first began to 
write against serfdom there were over 23 
million bound to the soil with no civil rights 
and always bound in debt owing heavy 
dues and services to their lords. 

Czar Alexander II was forced to start free- 
ing these people in 1861. He would prob- 
ably have made more reforms but he was 
assassins ted in 1881. As the new Czar Alex- 
ander III came to the throne he received a 
letter from the opposition, protesting crimes 
of the government and ending up as fol- 
lows: “Revolutionists are the creation of 
circumstances; of the general discontent of 
the people; of the striving of Russia after a 
new social framework. It is impossible, by 
means of repression to stifle discontent, 
Discontent only grows the more when it is 
repressed.” But Alexander III only re- 
pressed the people more and more. As the 
world industrial revolution began to affect 
Russia, the power and discontent of the 
lower and middle classes grew. 

Son Nicholas II became Czar in 1894. He 
had less intellect and less character than 
his father. He gave the fierce Cossacks and 
the secret police full power to deal with the 
revolutionary societies in any way they de- 
sired. The Russo-Japanese War was ex- 
pected to unite the people against Japan but 
even war failed to make the people forget 
their sad condition and they blamed the 
Ozar's regime for the defeat. 

On January 22, 1905, a priest named Father 
Gapon on this Sunday led an enormous 
crowd with a petition to the czar at the 
winter palace in St. Petersburg. The peti- 
tion in part declared: “We workers—have 
come to you, sire, in search of justice and 
protection. We have fallen into poverty; 


we are oppressed: we are loaded wi with a 
crushing burden of toll; we are insulted; we 
are not recognized as men; we we are treated 


bitter lot tn patience and silence. Do not 
refuse to protect your people; raise it from 
the grave of arbitrary power, poverty, and 
ignorance; permit it to dispose of its own 
fate; free it from the intolerable oppression 
of officials; destroy the wall between your- 
self and your people—and let them govern 
the country with you.” 

Before they got near the czar, just as they 
approached the palace the waiting Cossack 
guards opened fire on this defenseless crowd, 
killing many and wounding more. 

The London Times correspondent de- 
scribed this as “the most horrible spectacle 
ever witnessed.” Blood flowed in streams 
on the hardened snow. Police — bind blind- 
ly at the crowd. They used their revolvers 
and whole companies of infantry Sappe 
murderous volleys on the shri 
Women and children covered with ood fa fell 
wounded over the dead in the cold snow. 
This is not a strike. It ts a revolution,” 

As a result of this Red Sunday massacre 
a general strike was called. Russia was 
paralyzed. The Orthodox church, long the 
bulwark of autocracy, tried this appeal to 
the people: “Workers of Russia, children of 
toll. Work, according to God's Word, with 
the sweat of your brow and remember that 
he who will not work, neither shall he eat. 
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Beware of false counselors who, pretending 
anxiety over your needs and well-being 
foment disorders which lose you your homes 
and your food. They are the lesser agents 
of the evil enemy who desires the destruc- 
tion of Russia.” 

This revolution of 1905 eventually failed 
due to the military power of the czar and 
the supporting power of the Orthodox 
church. Many people were hanged and 
many were deported to Siberia. While the 
Russian Revolution was driven underground, 
do you wonder that it would disrupt again 
when Russia was torn asunder by World 
War I and that because the Orthodox 
church, being supported by autocracy and 
supporting the czars, would be considered 
as a factor that must have no part in the 
new government of 1917? No part of the 
Bolshevik policy has received more criticism 
than their treatment of the Orthodox 
church. But the Orthodox church was 
partly to blame because of their complete 
subordination to the czars. It was only 
natural that the new government would 
deprive the church of its powers over edu- 
cation. 

But it goes deeper than that for the 
Communist Party is intensely jealous of 
religion and thinks the individual should 
have no loyalty except to the state. That 
is why attendance at divine services was 
forbidden to party members. Religion could 
not be taught to anyone under 18 except 
in the home. No religious activity was 
permitted except worship. Anti-religious 
teaching was stressed and many churches 
were made into museums. Our guide was 
willing to argue with me and openly de- 
clared she could not see how I could be a 
scientific practitioner of medicine and still 
believe in God. 

The pendulum that swung so far against 
religion under Stalin is now swinging back 
slightly under Mr. Khrushchey. They have 
learned that religion is not stamped out by 
law. The Jews have a nice synagogue in 
Moscow and Leningrad. For the Moslems 
in Leningrad there is an exact replica of 
the tomb of Tamerlaine in Samarkand, a 
most beautiful e. Tolerance of mi- 
norities is increasing and well it should be, 
for some day the religious people of Russia 
will awake to the fact that the whole Com- 
munist Party is about the least minority of 
any group in Russia (1 to 2 percent) even if 
it at present is the most powerful. And no 
small minority can forever rule the great 
majority when that majority becomes aware 
of its own power. 

In conclusion, it would be my impression 
that we in America should remember that: 

1, The Communist regime represents ap- 
proximately only 2 percent of the Russian 

le. 

2. The Russian people are better off now 
than they were under the czars. 

3. The Russian people are friendly and 
would like to be friends of America. 

4. The Russian Government has been able 
to instill in them some fear but no hate for 
America, 

5. The antireligion in the present Gov- 
ernment is due to the fact that the Ortho- 
dox Church was part and parcel of the hated 
czarist autocratic government. 

6. The pendulum always swings too far 
in times of reovlution and even now the 
pendulum in Russia is swinging back to the 
side of religious freedom. 

7. America should be strong at home but 
not flaunt its military power over all the 
world to make people think they personally 
are in danger of our wrath. 

8. We should keep up more religious, 
spiritual, and cultural contact with the 
Russian people. 

9. We should invite delegations of Rus- 
sians to come to America to visit our 
churches as well as our farms and factories. 
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10. We should remember Russia fought 
on our side in World War II as well as World 
War I. Russia lost 20 million people in 
World War IT and still has a genuine fear 
of a reunited Germany. It is time now to 
end World War II with a peace treaty and 
thus end the cold war, America should take 
the lead in peace and send our Peace Corps 
to Russia as well as to the rest of the world. 


Satellite Communications System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am presenting an article 
from the September 11, 1961, issue of the 
New Republic which is entitled “Enter- 
prise in Space.” Because this subject is 
so very timely, I want to call it to the 
special attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

ENTERPRISE IN SPACE 


The debate over the ownership of the un- 
born communications satellite system con- 
tinues. Thirty-five Members of Congress 
wrote to the President on August 14 warning 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. would get “very probably a monopoly 
position” under the administration policy 
placing the system in the hands of private 
enterprise—with Government participation 
limited to the provision of ground support 
where necessary. 

Many assume that a resource of such po- 
tential usefulness should be owned and op- 
erated by the same Federal Government 
which has already poured so much of the 
people's money into its development. But 
the problem is more complex than this. 
Public operation is not necessarily the best 
approach to the management of a technology 
that has the fluid and experimental char- 
acter of space communications at the pres- 
ent time, There are reasons to believe that 
the practical application of this technology 
will be facilitated by integrating it with 
existing international communications sys- 
tems, 

When the Federal Communications Com- 
mission invited 10 U.S. international com- 
munications concerns in the telephone and 
telegraph business to form a committee and 
determine how much capital each of them 
would put up to launch the proposed space 
communications industry, only four, accord- 
ing to recent press reports, have shown in- 
terest. They are troubled, among other 
things, by the requirements of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration that 
the system should be inaugurated on what 
amounts to a crash basis, that is, at the 
earllest possible time; that global coverage 
should be provided even to unprofitable 
areas and that they may be called on to 
put up as much as $400 million. They are 
also bothered, in all probability, by the re- 
quirement that the participating companies 
shall refrain from managing the system to 
the detriment of any other common carrier 
of long-distance radiotelephone or TV 
services. 

In 1960 oversea telephone calls increased 
20 percent. Indeed, the growth of demand 
in the industry is so great that this alone 
could justify the outlay needed to develop 
a satellite communication system. Here we 
have a clue to the unannounced reason why 
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the administration has limited the initial 
participation to firms already in the busi- 
ness. It is they who are pressed by this de- 
mand and can be expected to contribute the 
risk capital needed now. And the risks are 
great, even when shared between Govern- 
ment and industry. On the basis of the 
record fully half of all future satellite 
launchings will fail. Whether the rocket 
vehicle carrying the satellite goes the whole 
way up or not, the cost of shooting one is $6 
million, and the cost of the communication 
satellite in the nose of it $3 million or more, 
depending on the type. The cost of a single 
working space satellite may well be, then, 
twice the sum of these figures. While 
theoretically, a limited service could be 
furnished by three satellites, if a truly global 
and reliable system is desired (and that is 
what the President asked for) as many as 50 
may be required. 

At the present time the working life of 
these satellites is unknown, which means 
that it is impossible to calculate the replace- 
ment factor and set up amortization sched- 
ules, as in any normal business. Further, 
most of the comunications satellites now 
under development must be oriented or ro- 
tated to face the ground stations which they 
are to serve. This adjustment can be made 
by radio signals from below, or should the 
receiving apparatus in the satellite be locked 
onto a coded signal to prevent mischievous 
people from sending a signal that will in- 
struct that dumb hunk of mechanism to 
turn the wrong way around? If so, this may 
introduce still more extra cost as well as an 
element of potential unreliability. More- 
over, one can only orient communications 
satellites toward ground stations that already 
exist, that is, toward actual radio and wired 
telephone systems. Clearly, it will be any- 
thing but roses, roses all the way for the 
companies, who may be asked to install 
expensive ground equipment in underdevel- 
oped countries which possess no well-devel- 
oped communications network to receive in- 
put from the international satellite system. 
President Kennedy has conditioned private 
operation of the system on the provision of 
facilities to all countries—including the less 
developed. 

The various national communications sys- 
tems that function today are owned and 
managed by Government departments, or 
Government corporations, or Government- 
regulated (private) companies. They have 
developed agreements that have worked 
without a hitch through war and peace; 
this is one area that continues to be un- 
affected by politics, or even the cold war. 
Management of an international space com- 
munication system could be adjusted, prob- 
ably without trouble, between the parties 
involved in the present disagreements. But 
this does not dispose of the domestic hob- 
goblin of monopoly. For there is no escape 
from the fact that a small group of com- 
panies, or one supercorporation, may dom- 
inate the new development, 

What we are confronted with is a clash 
between broad social policy and, in this case, 
immediate efficiency. Nobody can claim that 
any small- or medium-sized business has an 
industrial research capability remotely re- 
sembling that of the Bell Laboratories, a 
subsidiary of A.T. & T. In fact, Bell is re- 
garded as the best setup of its kind in the 
Western World. Out of it have come many 
of the basic developments that make com- 
munications satellite technology feasible: 
the transistor, the solar battery, the travel- 
ing wave tube, and the ruby red maser. 
This too is where space communications sat- 
ellites have been in development for a long 
time; as far back as 1955, John R. Pierce, 
now director of research at the laboratories, 
published a paper in which he discussed the 
various types of satellite radio repeaters 
which are under consideration today. In 
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many cases involving highly experimental 
technology the question appears to be not so 
much whether Government should supplant 
big business, but whether Government can, 
in fact, exercise control over big business 
in the public interest. Those who pose 
the question in traditional antimonopoly 
terms should remember that it is the need 
to exert such control which provides the 
fundamental justification for big govern- 
ment. 


New Dimensions in U.S. International 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
minds of many people, both in the United 
States and abroad, the Peace Corps is a 
new frontier. As a secular missionary 
program, the Peace Corps appeals to the 
American tradition of unselfish service, 
which persists even in the absence of 
denominational religious motivation. 
The idea of personal service to individ- 
uals in other countries is a simple, 
strong, and appealing concept. 

I was extremely pleased to note that 
two Delawareans have been selected for 
service abroad in the Peace Corps pro- 
gram. In a personal visit to my office 
on August 29, Mrs Jacob Feldman, of 
Wilmington, Del., explained to me his 
preliminary training at Texas Western 
College in El Paso, Tex., prior to his 
immediate assignment to further train- 
ing at the Peace Corps Training Center 
15 Puerto Rico for the Tanganyika pro- 

ect. 

Mr. Feldman will undoubtedly meet 
another Delawarean, Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer Thomas J. Kincaid, of Seaford, 
Del., at the Puerto Rico Training Center. 
Mr. Kincaid has been accepted for for- 
mal training next month at Pennsyl- 
vania State University in preparation for 
the Philippines project. 

I know that Delawareans join with me 
in extending good wishes to Peace Corps- 
men Feldman and Kincaid in this new 
and bold dimension in American mutual 
assistance programs. 

While Peace Corps volunteers will pro- 
vide international communications on & 
person-to-person level, advice and guid- 
ance to governments of many countries 
is also offered under the aegis of other 
U.S. foreign assistance programs. 

I am especially proud of another Dela- 
warean who is making outstanding con- 
tributions in efforts by the United States 
to increase the welfare of men and im- 
prove understanding among nations. 

I am privileged at this time to recog- 
nize the commendable public services of 
Mr. Charles David Crocker, of Frank- 
ford, Del. A 1938 graduate and Phi 
Kappa Phi of the University of Dela- 
ware, Mr. Crocker served with distinc- 
tion in the U.S. Navy in the Pacific dur- 
ing World War II. Prior to his current 
assignment with the U.S. Operations 
Mission in Cambodia, Mr. Crooker served 
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as a soil conservation specialist in Korea 
from July 1957 to February 1961. 

The high regard for Mr. Crocker's 
work held by those who observed him at 
close range, was reported several months 
ago in the Korean press. Beyond the 
news article, which I shall include as 
part of my remarks hereinbelow, I would 
like to point to an uncommon act of 
benevolence on Mr. Crocker’s part in his 
assignments overseas. While serving in 
Korea, Mr. Crocker donated 4,560 grams 
of blood for Korean patients; for this 
humanitarian conduct he was awarded a 
Medal of Merit by the Korean Red Cross. 
Since his arrival in Cambodia last Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Crocker has made regular 
contributions as a donor to local hospital 
blood banks in that country. 

In addition to his formal duties in 
Cambodia, Mr. Crocker is a lay reader 
for the Angelican-Episcopalian congre- 
gation at Phnom-Penh. I have been in- 
formed that this congregation is also 
visited monthly by Rev. Dr. Welden Pell 
III, who now lives and serves in Saigon; 
Delawareans will remember Reverend 
Pell as the former headmaster of the St. 
Andrews School in Middletown, Del. 

There are many Americans who, un- 
like those able Delawareans cited above, 
regard citizenship as sinecure, who fear 
involvement and shun personal commit- 
ments but, nevertheless, reserve the right 
to criticize. There are those citizens who 
still avoid the many unique opportunities 
for helpful action offered to us at this 
period in our history when our Nation 
has become a world leader. 

Two leading principles of conduct 
which moved the Founding Fathers were: 
do your part and do your best. It is in 
this great tradition that Messrs. Feld- 
man, Kincaid, and Crocker have taken 
their stand and they are conducting 
themselves in ways which give our for- 
eign policy new and dynamic dimensions. 
Their contributions are, indeed, welcome 
and they are in the direction of the kind 
of help which will effectively overcome 
the kind of criticism reported in “The 
Ugly American.” 

I include a news report on Mr. Crock- 
er’s Korean assignment which was pub- 
lished in the Korean Republic newspaper 
on January 19, 1961: 

Som ADVISER HELPS To Keep Country GREEN 
(By W. G. Beck) 

A handsome, tall American has taught 
Koreans how to make and keep their coun- 
try green. 

Charles D. Crocker, of Frankford, Del., has 
set up a land management program to arrest 
land erosion, reforest barren hills, bring new 
areas under cultivation, and reduce flood 
damage. 

A graduate of the University of Delaware, 
Crocker worked as soil adviser with the U.S. 
Operations Mission in Korea. 

Because of the mountainous terrain, the 
16 million farming populace of Korea have 
depended on the very small level parts of 
the country for farming. Errosion losses 
have been enormous and inadequate use 
and poor management of land have been 
tragically common. 

Crocker exercised leadership in cooperation 
with ROK officials in setting up a momen- 
tous program to protect land and boost the 
productivity of upland farms. 

The program brought reforestation, con- 
servation, and proper land use to some 11,000 
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acres in 1958, 50,000 in 1959, and 460,000 
in 1960. 

In assisting the Korean Government in 
drawing up and initiating this mountain 
land conservation program, he has conducted 
training of more than 1,000 technicians and 
Officials in 38 demonstration areas, and at 
several agricultural institutions in the 
country. 

He assisted the ROK Government Bureau 
of Forestry in setting up 140 conservation 
demonstration villages, one in each county, 
and worked through 49 forest erosion con- 
trol stations, assisting the forestry bureau 
with its 10-year program to rehabilitate 
denuded forest areas and to improve pro- 
duction from the hill lands. 

He trained Koreans in land classification 
on the basis of soil production capability. 
Attempts were being made to farm some land 
with little value except for forest land, and 
a great deal of potentially good farm land 
was classed as forest land. Maps based on 
land capability surveys change these classi- 
fications to more appropriate productive use. 

For example, extensive areas can be used 
for raising grass and important nitrogen- 
producing legumes. Crops like hairy votch 
and lespedeza can be raised in relatively poor 
land which is used in highly productive areas 
to reduce fertilizer costs. Other lands can 
be used to produce more chestnuts, walnuts, 
orchard fruits, and mulberry for silk pro- 
duction. 

He also trained Koreans in making the 
necessary adjustments in land use and in 
developing a sense of land stewardship on 
the part of Korean villagers. 

He promoted democratic, local, self-de- 
termination of conservation measures and 
self-help operation of the conservation pro- 
gram, He accomplished this by starting - 
freely elected village conservation commit- 
tees as the bodies for carrying out the pro- 
gram. 

When, for the first time outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere, a chapter of the Soil Con- 
servation Society of America was organized 
in Korea, he was the organizer and first 
chairman. 

Crocker, after 344 years of service in Korea, 
leaves Korea shortly for a new post in Cam- 
bodia, 


Construction of Transmission Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am presenting an 
item from the editorial page of the 
Washington Post of September 9, 1961, 
containing comments from one of my 
constituents, President D. W. Reeves, 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico, in Al- 
buquerque. My presentation of this 
news item does not necessarily mean 
that it represents my viewpoint con- 
cerning the transmission line question. 

The item follows: : 

Wno SHOULD OWN THE GRID? 

On August 23, you published & letter from 
Mr. Kenneth Holum, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. The letter poses a question of 
importance to the American people far sur- 
mounting that of constructing a transmis- 


sion system in the Rocky Mountain States 
areas. 
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First, the investor-owned companies in 
the Rocky Mountain States have actively 
supported and will continue to support the 
irrigation and reclamation features of the 
Colorado River storage project as well as any 
other true irrigation or reclamation project. 
We realize the importance of water in the 
Rocky Mountain West and we appreciate the 
support of other sections of the Nation for 
necessary reclamation projects. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, which is un- 
der Mr. Holum's direction, proposes to bulld 
an all-Federal transmission system for the 
distribution of power from the Colorado 
River Storage project hydroelectric generat- 
ing plants to deliver power to preferred Gov- 
ernment customers in the five-State area 
of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. The five investor-owned electric 
companies, who are now serving this area, 
recommended the Government construct 
only certain transmission lines and use the 
company lines for distributing power to 
Government customers. 

Congress, at the time the Colorado River 
storage project was authorized, specifically 
noted that the power features of the project 
were incidental to the primary objective of 
irrigation and reclamation. Congress further 
directed the Bureau to cooperate with the 
private utilities in the area, and to use the 
existing and planned transmission lines of 
the private companies to market project 
power. 

As a result of exhaustive studies, and in 
accordance with congressional instruction, 
the utilities proposed a combination Federal- 
private transmission system in which the 
Bureau would build certain transmission 
lines and utilize the existing and planned 
transmission lines of the companies to de- 
liver power to the preferred Government 
customers. Under the utility proposal the 
Federal expenditure would be approximately 
$53 million, Under the all-Federal system, 
as proposed by the Bureau, the Federal ex- 
penditure would be about $188 million, a 
difference of $135 million which must be re- 
paid with interest to the Federal Treasury. 

All of Mr. Holum's arguments, such as 
interconnections with other Federal systems, 
rights of preferred Federal customers, con- 
trol of the Federal system, and many more, 
have been fully discussed before congres- 
sional committees and the Bureau has agreed 
that the combination system, as proposed by 
the utility companies, meets all but one of 
their requirements. 

The only requirement which the Bureau 
doubts is the amount of payout. Compe- 
tent engineering and economic studies show 
that the combination Federal-private system 
will, in a shorter period of time, provide the 
most revenue to repay the cost of electric 
facilities; and provide the most revenue for 
authorized and planned irrigation and recla- 
mation projects—all this without increase in 
the cost of power to the preferred Federal 
customers. 

If the Government assumes responsibility 
for transmission with the proposed all-Fed- 
eral system, what will happen as the pre- 
ferred customers’ requirements increase? 
With an all-Federal system many additional 
miles of transmission lines will be required 
to deliver power to the Government's cus- 
tomers. Who is going to build these lines? 
It would be the REA with 2-percent Gov- 
ernment money. Who is going to buid 
steam generating plants to firm up the Gov- 
ernment's hydroelectric power? Already we 
hear G. & T. Cooperatives are planning con- 
struction of steamplants to carry out this 
responsibility, This would, of course, be 
financed with additional millions of 2-per- 
cent REA money. The $188 million required 
for the Colorado River storage project is 
just the beginning. More hundreds of mil- 
lions would be required from the Federal 
Treasury before the proposed plan is fully 
consummated, 
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Mr. Holum says that “a backbone Federal 
system and interconnection with other pub- 
lic systems is essential to such an operation.” 
It is not essential or even necessary to the 
marketing of Colorado River storage project 
power, It is only essential to the establish- 
ment of a nationwide Federal power grid 
system. The entire job of marketing all of 
the project power can be accomplished much 
better by the combination Federal-private 
system. The combination system will save 
the Government an immediate expenditure 
of $135 million and untold millions of fu- 
ture expenditures, all without adversely af- 
fecting consumer power rates. In addition, 
use of company transmission lines will pro- 
vide many millions of dollars in increased 
Federal, State, and local taxes, which when 
considered with direct project benefits show 
the overwhelming advantages of the utili- 
ties proposal. 

To me, the attempt to justify the all-Fed- 
eral system is an effort on the part of the 
proponents of political electric power, to 
create a national supergrid, owned and 
operated by the Federal Government. 

D. W. REEVES, 
President, Public Service Co., of New 
Mezico. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex. 


District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Council Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable attention was focused on recent 
hearings of the Special Subcommittee on 
Labor of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on a bill which would 
prohibit discrimination in all types of 
apprenticeship programs. The state- 
ment submitted by the District of Co- 
lumbia Apprenticeship Council is a con- 
structive contribution, and I believe my 
colleagues will find it of interest: 
STATEMENT FROM THE District OF COLUMBIA 

APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL TO THE HOUSE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR INVESTIGATING DIS- 

CRIMINATORY PRACTICES IN APPRENTICESHIP 


The District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Council is an agency of the District of Co- 
lumbia government established under provi- 
sions of the Bridges-Randolph District of 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act of 1946. 

It is composed of six members appointed 
by the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners from management and labor peo- 
ple who have had outstanding experience in 
the problems of training apprentices and 
other trainees on the Job. 

The three management members represent 
the major management organizations in the 
District of Columbia, and the three labor 
members the major labor organizations. The 
Council was first appointed in 1946. 

1. The District of Columbia Apprentice- 
ship office never received directives from the 
U.S. Department of Labor indicating ob- 
jection to such notations. The council has 
asked for copies of such directives. So far, 
none have been received. If the Council 
had known at any time that there was ob- 
jection to such designation, even when used 
as a confidential record, it would have 
discontinued the practice immediately. 
Though representatives of the public schools 
and the U.S. Employment Service have at- 
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tended the Council's meetings regularly, 
among the members of minority groups, this 
point was never raised. 

2. The practice was discontinued by the 
council immediately after Mr. ROOSEVELT 
raised objection, and all such designations 
have been removed from the file. As it has 
been repeatedly said, the practice was in- 
stituted merely to find out what trades Ne- 
gro youths were most interested in currently 
so that special effort could be devoted to pro- 
moting programs in these trades. We little 
suspected that this simple procedure would 
be so widely misunderstood. In fact, the 
Council is wondering how such information 
could be used for discriminatory purposes. 
Obviously, when an applicant appears at an 
employer or union office, his identity is im- 
mediately revealed. 

8. The USES for the District of Columbia 
has been coding job orders C and W for years. 
We understand that since the hearing, this 
practice has been discontinued. 

4. The U.S. Department of Labor publishes 
reports on workers by color. We refer to 
the publication Employment and Earnings, 
July 1961, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which carries statistics by color in 
tables A-6, A-11, A-14, A~19, and table C on 
page 4-E. Also “Special Labor Force Report 
No. 14,” republished by BLS from the 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1961, carries the 
following tables listing color: Tables A-4, 
B-5, C-7, F-4, and F-5. 

5. Some District of Columbia government 
agencies require race information and use 
racial coding. The District of Columbia De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation dis- 
tributes a list to employers and unions with 
the notation N and W beside the person’s 
name. All District of Columbia drivers per- 
mits carry the N and W. Through 
1955, U.S, Civil Service Commission Stand- 
ard Form 50 (7 part) reported the person's 
race in item 16. 

6. District of Columbia public schools 
regularly publish figures by color on stu- 
dents and dropouts. County public schools 
do the same. 

7. No one outside of the council's office 
ever saw the file or knew about it. In fact, 
the newer council members heard a sum- 
mary report on these figures, but did not 
know how they were compiled. The figures 
in summary form were reported not only at 
council meetings, but also at “career days,” 
and meetings with employment and voca- 
tional counselors, youth problem conferences, 
the council's reports, and to agencies re- 
questing such information. 

8. To date, no one has filed a complaint 
with the council on racial discrimination 
under any programs it has approved. 

9. The council's investigation reveals that 
Clarence E. Williams, the young man who 
appeared at the hearing before Mr. Simi, has 
been on the IBEW Local No. 26, Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee's applicants list 
since May 12, 1961, when he submitted his 
high school diploma, We do not know why 
he did not include this information in his 
testimony. 

10. As it was repeatedly pointed out at the 
hearing, Federal and local apprenticeship 
agencies, such as the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, U.S. Department of Labor, 
or the District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Council, are not placement agencies. This 
is the function of the U.S. Employment 
Service and its State counterparts. h 

Hereafter the council will refer all requests 
for information for apprenticeship openings 
to the Special Services to Youth Office of the 
USES for District of Columbia, 1724 F Street, 
NW. This office is not only in position to 
enforce all the latest U.S. Department of 
Labor directives against discrimination, but 
it also gets information on apprenticeships 
which are not covered by the council. 


Only about 60 percent of the potential ap- 
prenticeships in the District of Columbia 
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area are under the council's minimum stand- 
ards. The Potomac Electric Power Co., 
C. & P. Telephone Co., Washington Gas Light 
Co., and D.C. Transit have apprenticeship 
programs outside of the council's minimum 
Standards, Incidentally, all of these com- 
panies have union contracts, Federal and 
District of Columbia government agencies 
also are not cooperating with the council. 
Also most of the hotels, large apartment 
houses, office buildings, hospitals, univer- 
sities, and department stores, all of whom 
employ skilled workers in many trades, are 
not cooperating. But all of these estab- 
lishments call on the USES for apprentice- 
ship and trainee applicants. The council 
gets an average of four or five reports on 
openings a month, and these are all promptly 
reported to the USES’s Special Services to 
Youth office. 

It seems that because the council has to 
work with labor unions, it is guilty by as- 
sociation as far as certain undesirable prac- 
tices are concerned. The council also works 
with nonunion employers, so, by association, 
it presumably is also guilty of whatever social 
sins nonunion employers are gullty of. 

We are enclosing copy of the council's 
order No. 14, issued August 7, 1959, more 
than 2 years ago. We believe that this is the 
first time an apprenticeship or District of 
Columbia government agency has gone on 
Written record against discrimination. 

We are also enclosing a copy of a resolu- 
tion by the National Association of 
State and Territorial Directors at its annual 
conference December 9, 1959, a letter Mr. 
Simi received from the U.S. Department of 
the Navy in 1943, commending him for spe- 
cial services rendered, and a copy of a re- 
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port of registered apprentices by States. It 
will be appreciated if this material can be 
printed as part of this statement. Thank 
you. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1959. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRENTICESHIP 
COUNCIL'S ORDER No. 14 

Pursuant to authority vested in this 
council by the Bridges-Randolph Appren- 
ticeship Act of 1946, Public Law 387, 79th 
Congress (60 Stat. 204 ch. 267) and title 36, 
chapter 1-A, D.C, Code, 1951; it is ordered: 

That for the purposes of this act and title, 
and in the best interests of the council's 
planned apprenticeship program for the 
District of Columbia area, the officially de- 
clared policy of the council regarding the 
selection of apprentices is to recommend to 
and encourage employers, their agents, and 
apprenticeship committees with approved 
programs, to give first consideration to ap- 
plicants who, regardless of race, color, creed, 
or national origin, are best qualified by 
background, training, and natural aptitudes 
to develop into competent, all-around jour- 
neymen craftsmen. 

This has been the basic policy of the 
council since it was first established in 1946. 
It is so self-evident and consistent with the 
American concept of apprenticeship that 
the council has not thought it necessary to 
further clarify it by making it a matter of 
written record. However, because of recent 
attempts to create the impression that on 
this point the council favors a policy of 
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discrimination and arbitrariness, it feels 
that, in the best interest of the program 
and the community, it should make its pol- 
icy on this point a matter of public record. 
Approved by the council at its 57th reg- 
ular meeting, Friday, August 7, 1959, and 
copies ordered transmitted to the District 
of Columbia Board of Commissioners and 
the District of Columbia Register. 
ROBERT E. PHELPS, 
Vice Chairman. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRI- 
TORIAL APPRENTICESHIP DIRECTORS 
Resolution reaffirming its stand against dis- 
crimination in selecting apprentices 


In line with the remarks of the Honorable 
Robert E. McLaughlin, president, District of 
Columbia Board of Commissioners, on De- 
cember 8, 1959, in welcoming the 1959 annual 
conference of the National Association of 
State and Territorial Apprenticeship Direc- 
tors at Washington, D.C., the association 
goes on record as reaffirming its traditional 
stand against discrimination in the selec- 
tion of apprentices and again urges all 
employers and apprenticeship committees 
training apprentices under State and ter- 
ritorial minimum standards to give first 
consideration to the best qualified appren- 
ticeship applicants on the basis of native 
aptitudes and intelligence, and employment 
and educational background, regardless of 
race, color, creed, ancestry, or national origin. 

Approved December 9, 1959. 

(Nore.—Introduced by Gino J. Simi, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and seconded by Hubert 
L. Connor, Massachusetts, and Thomas Yoc- 
zik, Connecticut.) 


Tase 4.—Ratio of registered apprentices to population—Adopted from Wisconsin Industrial Commission Report of 1961 


à Appren- | Population | Appren- | Ratio to Ratio to 
States and territories ticeshi (1960 census) | tices Jan. | populn- States and territories popula- 
counci 1, 1961 tion 

United States (1937) 179, 323, 175 161, 128 1, 112.9 [Z. 5, 148, 578 3, 881 1. 328. 6 
1, District of Columbia -| (1946 763, 956 2, 267 336.9 || 28. 3, 567, 089 2, 662 1, 340. 0 
ret Ns ee ee 5 (1941 1,302, 181 2, 582 504.3 || 29. 632, 446 462 1, 368. 9 
3. Nevuda 1989) 285, 278 527 540.3 || 30. I: 4, 662, 498 3, 403 1,370.1 
4. Connecticut 1938) 2, 535, 234 4,358 681.7 || 31. 8, 190, 689 2, 165 1, 430.3 
5. Hawail... (1941) 602. 1,054 600.3 || 32. 6, 066, 782 4,177 1,452.4 
6. Was (1941) 2,853, 214 4.004 7102.0 || 33. 4, 556, 155 3,105 1. 407. 3 
7. Rhode Islan 7 — 850, 1,172 733.3 || 34, 3, 257, 022 2, 096 1, 506.2 
8, California.. 1830 15,717, 204 21,219 740.7 |} 35. 2, 328, 284 1. 821 1, 503.7 
9, Minnesota 1939) 3, 413, 864 4,559 748.8 || 36. T 2, 757, 537 1,783 1,546.5 
10. Oregon (1931 1, 768, 687 2.345 754.2 || 37. 11, 319, 366 7,129 1, 887.7 
II. Vermont (1939 389, 881 5¹³ 760.0 |) 38. M 969, 205 606 1, 599. 4 
12. Alaska (1946) 226, 167 24 700. 3 39. 1,411,330 878 1, 607. 4 
13. 4 674, 707 R88 805,2 || 40. 3,966, 949 2,407 1,008 0 
1046) Bi), 627 1, 094 814.1 41, 667, 191 391 1,706. 3 
(None) 330, 006 378 873.1 || 42. 9, 579, 677 5, 457 1,753. 6 
1937) 1, 753, 947 1,939 904. 5 || 43. 3, 943, 116 2, 196 1,705.5 
1911) 3.951. 777 4, 229 9134.4 || 44. 1, 786, 272 43 1,894.2 
1 — 9, 706, 397 9, 808 989.6 || 45. 2, 178, 611 1.144 1, 904.3 
193% 4, 951,560 4, 967 998.8 || 46. 680, 514 . 386 1,911.5 
1945) 951, 023 935 1,017.1 || 47, 3, 038, 156 1, 557 1,951.9 
1941) 16, 782, 304 16, 331 1,027, 6 || 48. Puerto Rico. 2, 282, 000 1, 107 2,061.4 
(None) 7, 823, 194 „300 1,062.0 || 49. Mississippi__.- 2, 178, 141 1,003 | 2,171.6 
(None) 446, 292 417 1,070.2 || 50. West Virginia. 1, 860, 421 820 2, 208.8 
Nono) 10, O81, 158 9, 183 1,097.8 || 51. South Carolina 2, 382, 594 S78 2,713.6 
None) 3, 206, 740 1,978 1,145.9 || 52. New Hampshire... 606, 921 210 2, S00. 1 

(None) 4, 319, 813 3, 204 1,323. 4 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, - 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1943. 

Mr. Gwo J. Siac, 

Field Representative, Apprentice Training 
Service, War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Smut: This Office wishes to ex- 
Press Its appreciation for your aid in solving 
the manpower problem of the Atlas Machine 
& Iron Works, Washington, D.C. 

There is no doubt that the ditional 
workers will contribute directly to ability 
of the company to maintain its production 
schedules on the important Navy equipment 
which it is producing. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. WOLF, 
Licutenant, U.S, Naval Reserve, 
Manpower Utilization Unit. 

(Note.—Succeeded in getting union to ac- 

cept Negroes.) 


Gen. E. Arthur Evans (Retired) Leads 
Fight To Lift Restrictions on Importa- 
tion of Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
proud to join in the efforts of many 
Members of Congress, the New England 
Council, the Oil Users Association, and 
the American Public Power Association, 
to have the Office of Civil and Defense 


Mobilization investigate the advisability 
of easing its present restrictions on the 
importation of residual oil. The re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the Director 
of this Office, Mr. Frank B. Ellis, is the 
determination of whether from the 
standpoint of national security, the con- 
trol of residual fuel oil imports should 
be continued, modified, or terminated. 

The deadline for filing statements in 
support of termination of present re- 
strictions was July 21; the deadline for 
filing statements of rebuttal was Au- 
gust 21. All of us who are vitally inter- 
ested in a healthy trade program and 
its beneficial effects upon the social and 
economic development of South America 
and in preserving for our citizens rea- 
sonable electricity rates, expectantly 
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await Mr. Ellis’ decision in this matter 
which is vital to our Nation’s security 
and the furtherance of this country’s 
foreign policy goals. 

At this time, I would like to call to 
the attention of the Members a state- 
ment issued by the Oil Users Associa- 
tion dealing with an address by its man- 
aging director, Gen. E. Arthur Evans. 
General Evans has been well known to 
me over a period of years. Leaving the 
post of executive director of the Reserve 
Officers Association in the early 1950's, 
he was chosen for the difficult and ardu- 
ous position of city manager of Miami, 
Fla. To this challenging task, he 
brought tremendous energy, ability, and 
imagination. His 6-year tenure has 
gone down in the history of the city of 
Miami as one of the most enlightened 
and progressive periods since that city’s 
emergence as one of the leading metro- 
politan areas of the Nation. 

General Evars has made an excellent 
case for the 20,000-member organiza- 
tion he represents. The points he raises 
in the following news story are of equal 
interest to all of our citizens whose inter- 
ests are involved in the impending deci- 
sion of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization: 

“Both the consumer and the unemployed 
coal miner lose under the residual oil im- 
ports program. The only winners are a few 
privileged quota holders,” said a consumer 

today. 

Gen. E. A. Evans, managing director of 
a group of more than 20,000 oil users in 
Eastern States, spoke about the review of 
residual imports now being conducted by 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

He said import restrictions have resulted 
in price increases of more than 30 cents a 
barrel for consumers and have created price 
spirals in all the products and services of 
the industries that use residual oll for fuel. 

Imports of residual fuel oil have been 
restricted—since March 10, 1959—through a 
Presidential proclamation based on recom- 
mendation of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. OCDM now is taking 
a fresh look at the impact of these restric- 
tions on the residual fuel oll picture. 

“Coal miners have been led to believe im- 
port controls would force oil users to con- 
vert to coal, thus providing employment in 
the coalfields. This has not happened,” 
Evans continued. “Shortages of residual 
have speeded some conversions to natural 
gas, but very few users have been willing 
or able to turn back the clock to the use 
of coal.” 

“The fact is,” said Evans, “even the rail- 
roads, which at one time gained high freight 
earnings from hauling coal, have converted 
to oll. The loss of jobs in coal mines is 
caused by consumers electing to use fuels 
other than coal. No Government action 
short of dictatorship can change these con- 
sumer preferences.” 

“The unfortunate coalworker is denied 
a real solution to his problems by being 
given false hopes that oil imports will solve 
his problem,” Evans continued. Nothing 
could be further from the truth.” 

Evans noted that the artificial shortages 
resulting from the imposition of import 
quotas on residual have produced profits 
for a select few who have been given import 
allocations under the import program. He 
said quota tickets have become valuable 
property. 

“The difference between U.S. prices and 
world prices on residual of] is more than 
30 cents a barrel. Possession of a quota 
ticket enables the ticketholder to cash in on 
the windfall profit.” 
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Civil Defense Experiment in Baltimore 
Highly Effective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much criticism of our civil de- 
fense program, many persons feeling 
that it would be absolutely useless in 
case of attack; others believing that it 
should be left entirely in the hands of 
the military; others equally strong in 
the belief that it should be left to the 
civilian authorities. In the spring of 
this year, an experiment was conducted 
in Baltimore which I believe proves that 
the military and civilian groups can 
work together effectively and provide the 
protection necessary. 

The entire program was coordinated 
by a public relations man, William J. 
Muth, and provided an all-out informa- 
tional and instructional project based on 
the necessity of a greatly accentuated 
fallout shelter program. It included 
protection against chemical, biological, 
and radiological contaminants. 

It proved that the military, civilian, 
and industrial segments of the popula- 
tion can combine efforts to accomplish 
such a mission. It also established con- 
cretely that all media of press, radio, 
and television are more than willing to 
cooperate. Many continuing stories on 
this shelter project appeared in 113 
newspapers from Texas to Maine and 
as far west as Ohio. Complete cover- 
age was provided by UP, AP, and INS. 

This experiment included the sealing 
of a young nurse from the University 
Hospital, Miss Sara Rafter, in a fallaut 
shelter for 7 complete days. Prior to 
this, Maj. William Kiser, U.S. Air Force 
Reserve, spent 24 hours sealed in the 
shelter to test the operation for safety. 

The following organizations cooperat- 
ed in this subject: 

The 628th U.S. Air Force Hospital Re- 
serve Unit, Baltimore, Maj. William S. 
Kiser, commanding. 

State of Maryland Civil Defense Agen- 
cy, Sherley Ewing, director. 

Baltimore City Civil Defense Organ- 
ization, Col. Arthur H. Shreve, U.S. Army, 
retired, director. 

Dr. Arthur A. Woodward, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. 

Chemical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Miss Sara Rafter, R.N., University 
Hospital, Baltimore. 

Lasting Distributors, Inc., Baltimore, 
Martin Rankin, president. 

Allied Public Relations, Baltimore, 
William J. Muth, president. 

Members of the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

In addition to providing important 
data, it is especially interesting to note 
that the program coincides with the di- 
rectives on Civil Defense issued by Pres- 
ident Kennedy more than a month after 
this experiment was conducted. 
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The following newspaper article gives 
further information on this project: 

Finally a realistic, positive approach is 
being taken to the necessity of our Govern- 
ment to make the American people aware 
of shelter protection against CBR attack. 

In a coordinated program originated by 
Martin Rankin of Baltimore, the Air Force, 
the office of Civil Defense and Mobilization, 
Army Ordnance and Chemical Corps demon- 
strated that military and civilian components 
of defense can coordinate their efforts in a 
joint project designed to make scientific and 
informational facts available to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Miss Sara C. Rafter, R.N., University Hos- 
pital, shown above [illustration not printed 
in Recorp] emerging from a Lasting Blast 
and Fallout Shelter, is being greeted, 
left to right, by Maj. William S. Kiser, 628th 
U.S. Air Force Hospital Reserve Unit, Balti- 
more, Col. Arthur H. Shreve, director, Civil 
Defense, Baltimore, Capt. Jean F. Davis; and 
Sherley Ewing, director of Civil Defense, 
State of Maryland. 

When asked what she thought had been 
accomplished by her 7-day stay in the shelter 
at the Baltimore Home Show, Miss Rafter 
answered that these things will have to be 
evaluated and reduced in form by Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Woodward and the medical staff of 
the 628th along with the civil defense offi- 
cials, but “in my opinion Mr. Rankin and 
Mr. Knight, executives of the Lasting Dis- 
tributors, have made a definite contribution 
to the shelter and civil defense program for 
which our people should be everlastingly 
thankful.” 


Profit Limitation Called a Hazard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration has laid before 
Congress many proposals of a socialistic 
nature, such as Federal aid to educa- 
tion, public housing, complete supply 
management for agriculture, and med- 
ical care for the aged. It now seems 
evident that some of the proponents of 
bureaucratic controls of the economy are 
looking at control of industry—not from 
the point of view of restraint of trade 
or price fixing, but from the point of 
view of limiting profits. If this step is 
taken, we can immediately ask if the 
taxpayers will be asked to pick up the 
tab for those years when industry sus- 
tains a loss. 

It would also seem to follow that if 
profits are to be limited by Federal de- 
cree, wage rates, being the largest single 
item of industrial expense in most cases, 
would also have to be limited. 

We are living in a new age, it fs true, 
but I believe few people who listened to 
Candidate Kennedy during his campaign 
interpreted his plans for moving ahead 
faster as being one of applying positive 
Federal controls of profits. Some people 
try to make profit a dirty word, but for 
anyone who has invested his work, 
sacrifice, ability, or savings in his own 
enterprise or that of someone else, profit 
is the reward of thrift. This has been 
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one of the greatest attributes of the 

American people. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include with my remarks an ex- 
Cellent article by David Lawrence, en- 
titled “Profit Limitation Called a 
-Hazard,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of September 11, 
1961: 

Prorir LIMITATION CALLED A Hazanp—KEn- 
NEDY LETTER TO STEEL INDUSTRY STIRS FEAR 
OF FEDERAL REPRISAL 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Kennedy administration has crossed 
the Rubicon. It has decided to make war on 
conservative economics and embark on a 
course of radical economics. It is ignoring 
the risk that it may plunge the country into 
More unemployment within the next 18 
Months and bring about perhaps the worst 
recession since the 1930's. 

For President Kennedy has determined to 
put certain limits on business profits and 
the return on investments that stockholders 
have hitherto expected when putting their 
savings into private enterprise. The net re- 
sult could be the gradual collapse of the 
Private enterprise system in America and 
the beginning of that era of socialism which 
Nikita Khrushchev has predicted will in- 
evitably lead to communism in another gen- 
eration in the United States. 

President Kennedy’s crucial step came a 
few days ago when he openly threatened the 
steel industry with reprisals by Government 
unless it agreed to forgo any price increases 
at this time. Mr. Kennedy vaguely promised 
that next year, when the unions ask for still 
higher wages, he would urge moderation. 
He didn’t define the term. But the entire 
business world noted that Mr. Kennedy 
Significantly refused to ask the unions at this 
time to forgo the additional wage increases 
scheduled for them at the end of this month 
Under a contract signed early in 1960 after 
a long strike. 

The steel industry thus far has absorbed 
& 10-percent rise in labor costs since 1958 
without a price increase. Fairplay would 
seem to require that, since the steel industry 
has already absorbed this large increase in 
wages without a price rise, the least that Mr. 
Kennedy might have done was to ask labor 
to cancel its increase scheduled for October 1 
this year. 

But the Kennedy administration ‘has 
sitting In the Cabinet, as Secretary of Labor, 
the man who was general counsel of the 
biggest steel union in the country. Had 
there been a Secretary of Commerce in a Re- 
Publican administration who had previously 
been a leader in the steel industry—either 
as president of a large company or as its 
Principal negotiator just a few months 
earlier during a major strike—the howl that 
would have gone up about “conflict of in- 
terest” would have been heard from coast to 
coast. 

Industry has no volce in the Kennedy 
Cabinet, The Secretary of Commerce is 
afraid of his shadow and allowed himself 
to be influenced by the radicals in the ad- 
ministration when he ordered the virtual 
Suppression of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil which had existed for decades as a means 
of communications between business and 
the executive branch of the Government. 

President Kennedy's procedure in writing 
& letter to 12 steel companies and in imme- 
diately making it public is the subject of 
Sharp criticiam. He did not invite these 
Steel executives to come to Washington be- 
forehand to give their side of the issue. He 
took them by surprise as he issued his letter 
and threatened restrictive measures if they 
didn't obey. 

This is one of the most surprising moves 
any President has made in recent years, and 
it is small wonder that it is being regarded 
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as the of a series of hostile acts 
to throttle American enterprise and to pave 
the way for nationalization or socialization 
of the larger industries in America. 

Mr. Kennedy himself has never been re- 
garded as a radical, but he has surrounded 
himself with advisers who sincerely believe 
in Government ownership. In giving their 
advice, they can hardly refrain from adyo- 
eating a philosophy which could eventually 
mean the end of private capitalism in Amer- 
ica. Every one of these advisers hates com- 
munism and all that Mr. Khrushchev stands 
for, but, as is the case in Britain with the 
Socialist-Laborites who favor nationalization 
of industry, they don’t always realize the 
ultimate consequences of current action. 

Mr. Kennedy is not himself an economist. 
He finds himself lost in economic jargon and 
economic arguments, and tends to follow 
what seems to him a plausible policy. His 
economic advisers concede that it is a “most 
hazardous undertaking” to estimate future 
output and profits In steel, but they did it 
just the same and took no account of the 
need of different companies to buy new plant 
and equipment or to continue to earn a 
proper return on investors’ money. Instead, 
a blanket order was fayored that would cut 
profit margins and let labor have its October 
1 increase just the same. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice is 
engaging in a crusade against large business 
enterprises by brandishing antitrust sults in 
their faces almost every day. It is interest- 
ing to note that the executives of the 12 
companies which got the President's iden- 
tical letter are virtually forbidden to discuss 
it with each other, since the subject is price- 
making. The steel companies could be 
hauled into court for price collusion if they 
as much as sat down together to discuss 
what kind of replies they should make as an 
industry. 

Indeed, the future of all trade associations 
in America may well be in jeopardy if the 
Kennedy administration cries out “Price fix- 
ing” every time business leaders go to an an- 
nual convention of their industry to discuss 
common problems, including threats coming 
from foreign competition. The annual meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
had, for instance, long been scheduled for 
this week, but it was canceled for fear that 
any meeting of steel executives at this time 
would be misunderstood. And all this hap- 
pens in free America, 


The Fabulous Faber Fadustrics of Peoria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to an article in the 
1961 issue of one of the Goodyear pub- 
lications—Business on Wheels—pub- 
lished in the interest of America’s truck 
fleet operators. Their Work Is Waste,” 
is the story of Faber Industries, Inc., of 
Peoria, III., the largest city in my dis- 
trict. 

Arthur C. Faber has certainly built 
an impressive empire and I am very 
proud that Goodyear has seen fit to 
salute him and his team. Taking what 
Illinois meatpackers and butchers do not 
want, the amazing Faber family of in- 
dustries has built a highly successful 
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but little known enterprise that markets 
its products internationally. 

Waste material is processed by Faber 
into four major products. Protein, for 
one, is used as an important supple- 
ment by the manufacturers of liyestock 
feeds. Ground bone material finds a 
ready market in manufacturing feed in- 
gredients, and bagsful of this product 
are shipped to all corners of the Nation. 
A byproduct produced in the greatest 
quantity is rendered grease used in a 
wide variety of industrial processes. 
Animal hides comprise a major facet of 
the firm’s operation, even though it has 
been separately established as the 
Delph-Faber Hide Corp. 

The firm’s founder and board chair- 
man, Arthur C. Faber, is obviously a 
very resourceful man and the saga of 
his success is most fascinating. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Tun Work Is WASTE 
(By Arthur Hemingway) 

Rumor around the world has it that Amer- 
ica is a Nation of wastrels. But the rumor 
is quickly reduced to myth for anyone taking 
a tour of Faber Industries, Inc., of Peoria, 
III. For Faber has built an impressive em- 
Pire solely by turning unwanted leftovers of 
one industry—the meatpackers and butch- 
ers of the neighboring corn-and-cattle coun- 
try—into products clamored for by dozens of 
industries. 

It turns the wastes of “harvested” animals 
into valuable concentrates used to raise the 
protein content of animal feeds to desired 
levels; into pure greases for infinite indus- 
trial uses; and processes discarded hides for 
the fine leathers of the world. 

One relatively small company has done all 
this with an efficiency of organization, proc- 
essing and transport that any industrial 
giant might well envy. In the process, it has 
become a recognized leader In an industry 
which annually produces 3.36 billion pounds 
of animal proteins and 3.5 billion pounds of 
animal fat. 

The Faber story could start at any one of 
its efficient affiliates—the Faber Extraction 
Co., headquartered at Mason City, Ill; the 
Delph-Faber Hide Corp., at Springfield; or 
the Faber Transportation Co., based in 
Peorla, which owns and operates a fleet of 
Faber-specialized trucks. 

Or the saga could start at any one of five 
rendering plants at Galesburg, Streator, 
Springfield, Hillsboro, or Decatur. At these 
points the material is rendered into tankage 
ready for toting by semitrailer to the Mason 
City plant for further processing. 

Or it could start at the Mason City plant 
itself, or even at the docks at Havana, II., 
where one could follow Faber barges loaded 
with greases down the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Rivers to the 5-million-pound-capacity 
Faber storage at Marrero, La., and on to 
Faber’s industrial customers. At Havana, 
Faber’s huge grease tank trucks disgorge 
their cargoes into the waiting barges. A 
barge weighted with 2,400,000 pounds of 
Faber grease heads south from Havana every 
5 weeks. 

A logical place, too, to start the Faber 
tale would be its ultramodern headquarters 
office in Peoria where a competent corps of 
executives keeps the flow chart running 
smoothly. 

But there is really only one proper place 
to begin the story—and that is with Arthur 
O. Faber. Now board chairman, Faber is 
an executive's executive. Confident of his 
staff's capabilities, he now spends much of 
his time in Mexico overseeing other business 
interests, Company Secretary John Paulsen 
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says, “He never hesitated to take the big 
chance if OK'd by his own judgment and 
that of the men under him. He delegates 
responsibility to a carefully chosen execu- 
tive, then holds him accountable—and cred- 
itable—for everything.” 

TOOK THE BIG CHANCE EARLY 


Faber started taking the big chance when 
he was scarcely out of college in 1920. He 
inherited a struggling hide business in 1921 
from his father, Jacob J. Faber. (The com- 
pany's roots actually date back to 1865, 
when an earlier Faber bought and sold the 
pelts of beaver, mink, and muskrat taken 
by coonskin-capped trappers tending their 
lines along the Illinois River.) 

Young Faber's first executive decision 
came in a hurry. He was caught with car- 
loads of calf hides when they dropped from 
$1 to 4 cents a pound. Many another young 
man might have unloaded his legacy and 
thrown in the sponge. Not young Arthur. 
In 1929, he took the big chance, got out of 
the hide business, borrowed $50,000 and 
started out as a meatpacker. In 1944, he 
reversed his field. Caught under price 
ceilings without Government contracts that 
would have kept marketing costs down, he 
sold out to a company which did have the 
coveted contracts. This enabled him to 
concentrate his talents full ume on the by- 
product business which he entered in 1936 
by buying a site at Galesburg and setting 
up a reduction plant there. 

Succeeding Faber as president is A. C. 
Boldon, quiet, scholarly, and with a sensitive 
finger on eyery phase of the company’s di- 
verse operations, Boldon joined the firm as 
omce manager in 1929 after 2 years with a 
large meat packer. 

Heading the hide end of the business, with 
headquarters in Indlanapolis, is Vice Presi- 
dent Merle A, Delph. He does all the selling 
for Faber Industries, supervises 14 hide ware- 
houses scattered around the country. 

Secretary John Paulsen is in charge of all 
buying. He rejoined Faber in 1949 after a 
5-year sabbatical with various meat packers, 
where his connections now stand him in 
good stead. He first joined Faber in 1937, 
with a background in livestock and by-prod- 
ucts dating to 1907. Paulsen is proud of his 
company and its achlevements in processing 
animal proteins “so that what is growing can 
use what has passed on.” 

A kcy role in the company’s recent rapid 
rise has been played by R. D. “Dick” Dis- 
chert, general manager of Faber Transporta- 
tion Co. A man with a bear-trap mind, Dis- 
chert never misses a fact or mislays a figure. 
He came to Faber in 1957 to set up the trans- 
portation company after heading up all Gov- 
ernment-owned transport at the huge Jollet 
Arsenal, 

PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Rounding out the executive staff are 
Treasurer Lew Ziegler, who is in charge of 
all rendering operations; Fred Bisplingho, 
general manager of the feed division and the 
main Mason City operation: John Swanson, 
who serves with Dischert, handling all grease 
operations—buying, selling, transporting; 
Bud Chumley, who tends 23 scrap routes, 
buys all raw hides, bones and fat; and Robert 
Ballantyne who also oversees the operation 
of an additional 40 trucks. 

Directed by this close-cooperating manage- 
ment team, Faber plants, processes, and 
transport are inseparable partners in the 
company’s progress. With the Mason City 
plant as the hub, and the five rendering 
Plants the spokes, coordinated transport 
keeps the wheels rolling. 

The material is rendered into tankage 
at the five outlying plants. Part of their 
output is sold directly to animal feed com- 
panies, but most of it is trucked in big 
Faber semitrailers to the plant at Mason 
City. Because of their nature, Faber raw 
materials and products are no cargoes for 
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common carriers—hence, the specialized fleet 
of trucks and barges. 

Recently, the company began to make its 
own stainless steel box bodies. Production 
was assigned to Dischert, who, in addition to 
being a traffic-trained expert in transport, 
is a trained architectural draftsman. This 
was a specialty that no outside manufac- 
turer could handle to specifications as well 
as the company itself. The boxes must be 
leakproof, odorproof, dependable. 

With one eye on his box-body manufactur- 
ing operation, Dischert is as busy as a hum- 
mingbird in a Hlac bush, zipping from one 
Faber plant to another, smoothing the way 
for his already smooth-functioning fleet. 

When the giant tandems unload their 
cargoes at the Mason City plant, a miracle 
of automation and chemical magic takes 
over. A network of conveyors inbound and 
out, joined by extractors, blenders, solvent 
reclaimers, operates 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, processing 30 to 40 tons of tankage 
every day, and turning out 60,000 pounds of 
tallow and proteins each day. Three regu- 
lar shifts tend production at a central con- 
trol panel where the entire operation can be 
pinpointed. Extraction is so fully automated 
that it requires the services of only one 
operator and one assistant per shift. 

Basic secret to both quantity and quality 
of Faber output is heptane, a solvent that 
forces that fat out of the tankage fast and 
effectively. Faber was a process pioneer, and 
the only one to use heptane today in this 
type of equipment, 

The tankage trucked to the plant and fed 
to its three extractors via conveyor is as 
high as 35 percent in fat content until it is 
penetrated by heptane vapors under high 
pressure and goes through a 2-hour wash- 
ing cycle in fluid heptane. Live steam then 
washes out the heptane, which is reclaimed 
for reuse by evaporation. 

Grease products go directly to storage. 
But the cracklings, the protein product, 
are emptied into a hopper and carried by 
screw conveyor to intermediate storage for 
cooling prior to grinding, blending, and bag- 
ging. A fourth of the plant's output is feed 
products, about two-thirds inedible greases, 
and another 10 percent are hides. 


FINEST PLANT IN UNITED STATES 


The entire process, so seemingly simple 
because of the minimum manpower required 
but tremenodusly complicated in its inner 
workings, is in the capable hands of Extrac- 
tion Superintendent Dave Broadhurst, a 
chemical engineer, who tells you flatly: 
We've got the finest extraction plant in the 
United States. Eight men can handle the 
entire heptane plant instead of the 16 re- 
quired by less efficlent systems. And we get 
grease content down to 2.5 percent rather 
than the 12 percent maximum efficiency of 
other methods.” 

But proud as they are of their mechaniza- 
tion and methods, the Faber forces are even 
prouder of their products. They've taken 
discarded wastes and made them useful. 
They've earned the thanks of countless Cus- 
tomers. And they've led the way in reduc- 
ing the national waste-line.“ 


Regaining a Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


, HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
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to include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the New Orleans States on 
September 6, 1961, in support of my bill, 
H.R. 640; 

REGAINING A VOICE 

In the case of the American businessman, 
the right of free speech is considerably 
abridged. 

If he spends money to spread his opinion 
before the public and this effort is viewed 
by the internal revenue service as an at- 
tempt to influence legislation he can't de- 
duct the expense as an ordinary expense of 
doing business. 

More than a year ago, Representative HALE 
Boccs saw the inequity of the situation and 
introduced remedial legislation in Congress. 
Meanwhile it continues to gain strength. 

Now the second district lawmaker says 
he is hopeful the bill will be enacted in this 
Congress. 

That the privilege of speaking out should 
be subject to tax restriction is certainly not 
in the American tradition. Extension of 
the discrimination could even muzzle a free 
press by holding that editorial opinion is 
taxable. 

All the while, Government-operated busi- 
ness which pays no tax Is free to spend more 
and more to influence legislation—fre- 
quently legislation which aims at encroach- 
ment on the business community. 

As a matter of basic justice the Boggs bill 
deserves passage, restoring free speech to the 
businessman, 


—— 


In Secretary Ribicoff’s Great Speech Be- 
fore the American Educational Theater 
Association He Called for a Federal 
Arts Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in a great 
speech before the American Educational 
Theater Association, meeting in the Wal- 
dorf Astoria hotel in New York City on 
August 29, 1961, Secretary Abraham 
Ribicoff, of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare declared: 

There has never been a time when interest 
in the arts at the seat of government has 
been so high. The Kennedy administra- 
tion would like to see the establishment of a 
National Advisory Council on the Arts—a 
group of eminent citizens from the arts 
whose duty it would be to cultivate and en- 
courage our artistic resources and heritage. 

The bill setting up the Council has been 
favorably acted upon by the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and is now 
awaiting House action. I have urged the 
Congress to enact this bill. Under it, the 
Council would recommend ways to maintnin 
and increase the cultural resources cf the 
United States; propose methods to encour- 
age private initiative in the arts; cooperate 
with local, State, and Federal departments 
and agencies to foster artistic and cultural 
endeavors and the use of the arts in the 
best interests of the Nation; and strive to 
stimulate greater appreciation of the arts by 
our citizens. 


I include Secretary Ribicoff's signifi- 
cant statement on the arts as part of 
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my remarks for the information of my 
colleagues: 
THE THEATER aS TEACHER 


(Address by Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

It is legend at the Players Club that the 
god of all the arts once whispered into the 
ear of young Edwin Booth, and this is what 
he said: 

“I shall give you hunger, and pain, and 
sleepless nights. Also beauty and satis- 
factions known to few and glimpses of the 
heavenly life. None of these you shall have 
continually and of their coming and going 
you shall not be foretold.” 

You whose lifework is the theater—and 
the introduction of young people to the 
theater—you have known the sleepless 

hts, as well as the satisfactions and 
“glimpses of the heavenly life“ your art 
offers. 

You will appreciate the answer one of my 
favorite critics gave me the other day when 
I asked him why he prefers the theater to 
the rest of his amusement-page beat. 

„That's simple,” he said. In television, 
the people are diminished. They are thumb- 
sized, In the movies, the people are en- 
larged. They're bigger than Iam. But in 
the theater, the people are just my size. 
When I watch them, I cnn even forget where 
I am.” 

How right he is. Other art forms can be 
wonderful indeed. But the theater mirrors 
life in scale. In the theater, you lean for- 
ward for fear you will miss something—you 
are drawn ahead—you are carried out of 
your sent by the live people on the stage. 

There is an immediacy about a good play 
that is irresistible. It is an extension, an 
flumination of our experience. It satisfies 
our appetites for further experience, for fas- 
einating language,\for the chance of meet 
interesting people. This is true of plays 
that truly entertain and truly enlighten. 

The best plays are more than diversions. 
They are great teachers. They convince us 
that what is happening on the stage—how- 
ever far removed in time or in geography— 
is not very different from what is happen- 
ing in our hearts and in our everyday lives. 
And so we learn from them. 

You members of the American Educational 
Theater Association know the effect such 
plays have on an audience, You know too 
the hunger that audiences have for the 
theater—the theater that delights the eye 
and ear and enriches the mind and heart. 

If anyone doubted this hunger for a min- 
ute—and we in public life frequently hear 
the excuse that the public isn't ready for or 
doesn't appreciate this or that fine art— 
such doubts should have becn erased by the 
long queues that formed this summer to see 
“Much Ado About Nothing” in Central Park. 

You know these things. For a quarter of 
a century, they have been your concern and 
your vocation. 

On this, your silver jubilee celebration, 
you have chosen as your theme “The Thea- 
ter and the Human Bond.” “A group of 
strangers,” you say, “becomes one living 
unit in the darkened house when the curtain 
Opens—all over the world, at all times, and at 
all ages.” 

On this, your silver jubilee, then, I think 
It is appropriate to ask how you teachers of 
roe theater can help strengthen this human 

md. 

Yours is a tremendous opportunity. More 
of our youngsters nre enjoying college and 
university education than ever Wefore. In 
the next years thelr numbers will, we all 
hope, incrense even further. Community 
theater and children's theater groups mush- 
room across the land. This means that out 
of all the people in the thenter, you mem- 
bers of the American Educational Theater 
Association are the ones who have the 
chance to touch young—and not so young— 
minds. 
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Your first challenge is to teach so creative- 
ly, so imaginatively, that you will convey the 
best of our dramatic heritage, experience, 
and taste to a new generation, and to adults 
as well—that you will strengthen the ties 
that bind our civilization to the great civil- 
izations of the past. 

There is no greater opportunity than the 
teacher's, and our national tragedy is that 
we have not made full use of it. 

Asked what the theater had given him, the 
actor, Howard Lindsay, answered: 

“It has been my education. Where else 
could I have traveled so far? I have been 
in the streets of Corinth when Jason and 
Medea were throwing harsh words at each 
other. I was at Aulis when the Greek fleet 
sailed to Troy. I was in Mycense when 
Orestes came back to kill his mother Clytem- 
nestra. I have been in the drawing rooms 
of Lady and Lord Windermere of London. 
And I shouldn’t forget to say, I have ridden 
into Western towns with the James brothers. 
Where else could I have done things like 
that?” 

Where else indeed? 

Can you teachers of the theater take your 
students to these—and further places? Can 
you give them the sense of continuity, the 
depth and breadth of vision that o deep 
knowledge of your art conveys? 

Can you give them something more? Many 
of our young people have lost the satisfac- 
tion of the craftsmen of old—the satisfac- 
tion of doing a job carefully and lovingly— 
the fulfillment of work well done. They go 
to school—they graduate—they. get Jobs to 
support themselves and their families. 

You can help them find this satisfaction. 
For the theater is a place where people share 
responsibility—-whore they labor hard to- 
gether—where they have such fun that they 
even forget they are learning and working. 
If you give this experience to youngsters and 
to amateur community players, you will truly 
have taught well, you will have strengthened 
the ties that bind human beings, one with 
another. 

You have a further responsibility—a fur- 
ther challenge. It lies waiting to be seized. 

There are only, I am told, about 70,000 
commercial theater seats available to the 
public in the United States. Some 30,000 of 
these are in New York City, and their num- 
ber is diminishing. There are many reasons 
for this—you are all aware of the problem; 
I will not go into It today. 

But Americans want to go to the theater. 
They flock to see great plays. When stripped 
of its social pretensions—what Prof. Eric 
Bentley calls its “amazingly upper class 
mores and extraordinarlly inconvenient 
prices and schedules"—the theater is a tre- 
mendously popular attraction. 

Bentley speaks of the “social apparatus” 
that used to stand between the public and 
the enjoyment of good music. “Opera and 
symphony,” he says, “were addressed to 
dowagers. The workingman didn't have the 
right clothes for the occasion, or the right 
accent, or the right kind of chitchat. In- 
vited to a concert he could hardly be ex- 
pected not to feel a pariah. Much the same 
is true of theater.” 

He gocs on to point out that in the cul- 
tural revolution that is underway all over 
the world, the theater could play a leading 
part because it is more accessible to the new 
untrained audiences than perhaps any other 
high art whatsoever.” * * * And this fact 
“gives it a certain responsibility.” 

This is the responsibility you theater edu- 
entors shoulder today. This is your chal- 
lenge: to strengthen the bond between the 
theater and diverse communities throughout 
the land, 

The word “educate” comes from the Latin 
verb “lead out.” This is what you can do— 
lead people out of themselyes and into the 
common meeting place—where they can 
share their art with others. Your theater 
groups do not fulfill their purpose if they 
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confine themselves to a series of exercises— 
if they do not reach all the audiences that 
are anxious to be reached. 

Some of your members have of course 
served their communities with notable suc- 
cess. They have done so in their own cities, 
and they have traveled abroad in many 
lands, delighting their audiences and creat- 
ing great good will and friendship for our 
country. 

They have truly given of themselves to 
strengthen the bond between human beings 
throughout the world. They have set a 
standard for us all. 

Will you Join them? 

I think—I know—you will. 

Just as it plays a role in bridging the gap 
between different segments and groups and 
countries in our society, the theater can 
play an important role in bridging the gap 
between what C. P. Snow has called “the 
two cultures.” We are all concerned about 
the wall that divides the humanities from 
the ever-expanding physical sciences. We 
are all anxious to do what we can to further 
our scientific achievements, We are not 
“antisclentists,” who deplore the discoveries 
of science in fayor of the beauties of art. Far 
from it. We know there is great beauty as 
well as hope in the giant revolution which 
has taken place in man's knowledge of him- 
self and of the world. 

But we know that if we are to act con- 
structively, we must tap our magnificent 
artistic resources imaginatively and diligent- 
ly. A broad and deep awareness of the arts 
enriches the scientist as well as the nonsci- 
entist and is indispensable to the full life of 
all mankind. 

We live today in one of the crucial eras of 
world history. The impact of man's new 
power upon man himself is the stuff of real 
drama—and through drama as well as other 
arts could man better understand his place 
in the new world that he is creating. 

There has never been a time when in- 
terest in the arts at the seat of govern- 
ment has been so high, The Kennedy ad- 
ministration would like to see the estab- 
Ushment of a National Ad Council on 
the Arts—a group of eminent citizens from 
the arts whose duty it would be to culti- 
vate and encourage our artistic resources ` 
and heritage. 

The bill setting up the Council has been 
favorably acted upon by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and is now 
awaiting House action. I have urged the 
Congress to enact this bill. Under it, the 
Council would recommend ways to maintain 
and increase the cultural resources of the 
United States; propose methods to encourage 
private initiative in the arts; cooperate with 
local, State, and Federal departments and 
agencies to foster artistic and cultural en- 
dea vors and the use of the arts in the best 
interests of the Nation; and strive to stimu- 
late greater appreciation of the arts by our 
citizens. 

Further, it could act as a coordinating 
group between private and governmental ac- 
tivities in the arts, pointing out where it 
belleves official encouragement might be 
helpful, yet always sensitive to the need for 
the fullest possible freedom of creativity. 

For in fostering and encouraging the arts, 
we must have it strictly understood that 
the Government cannot and does not wish 
to speak through the arts. The arts must 
be free and not an official mouthpiece. A 
Play is not a state paper. The only test 
for an actor or a director or a painter or 
a musician should be the excellence of his 
endeavor before the judgment of his peers. 

In this crucial moment when the currents 
of history are swift and changing, we who 
bear the responsibility of Government seek 
to build. We know that the old ways alone 
will not do—that we must seek new ways 
and find new means. 

And all segments of American society are 
responding. Each is examining its role and 
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its potential. Each is dedicating itself to 
constructive action for the common good. 

You whose lifework is the arts—you whose 
lifework is education—you too are examin- 
ing your role and your potential, 

I ask you only to do your best, to achieve 
the high levels that you yourselves value, 
end to inspire in your students an apprecia- 
tion of the enduring and the beautiful. 

I ask you to strive to reflect the times in 
which we live—to understand them—to 
teach from them—to improve upon them. 
We must work to make our arts so rich— 
so exciting—so inventive—that they mirror 
our life together as did the arts of the 
Greeks and of the Elizabethan Age. 

Then we will have met our challenge. 
Then we will have done our part to 
strengthen the human bond. 


Address of Congressman Fernand J. St. 
Germain, of Rhode Island, at the Cen- 
tennial of the Death of Taras Shev- 
chenko, Soyuzivka, N.Y., Sunday, Au- 
gust 27, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
August 27, our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr. 
Sr. GERMAIN, visited the Catskill area 
of New York to deliver an address to an 
assembly of people of Ukrainian origin. 
The address is notable not only for its 
subject matter and context but also be- 
cause it was delivered by Mr. ST. GER- 
MAIN in Ukrainian dialect. Our most 
versatile Member is fluent in French, 
most eloquent in English, and now 
demonstrates his command of this most 
difficult language. We are truly fortu- 
nate to have him among us. 

The text of the speech follows: 
ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN FERNAND J. Sr. 

GERMAIN, OF RHODE ISLAND, AT THE CEN- 

TENNIAL OF THE DEATH OF TARAS SHEV- 

CHENKO, SoyrvuztvKA, N.Y., SUNDAY, AU- 

Gust 27, 1961 

“Bury me, be done with me, 
Rise and break your chain, 

Water your new liberty 
With blood for rain. 


Then, in the mighty family 
Of all men that are free, 
May be sometimes, very softly 

You will speak of me?” 


My friends, wherever the people of the 
Ukraine can gather in freedom, even if it 
be the freedom of their own minds, they re- 
member Taras Shevchenko. The poetic 
words of Shevchenko echo now, as they did 
a hundred years ago, the past, the present, 
and the future of the Ukranian peoples. His 
sentiments, his hopes, his fears are present 
today as they were in his day and age. The 
same fears that gripped the hearts of the 
Ukraines of the 19th century grip the hearts 
of the Ukraines of the 20th century. The 
love of freedom which found its expression 
in the lines of Shevchenko is echoed by those 
same lines today. The flame which began 
to burn in the 19th century is still burning 
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and is growing ever hotter while those who 
would suppress that love of freedom try to 
stamp it out. 

A part of my heritage brings me to your 
lovely estate, here in the Catskills. My ma- 
ternal grandmother left the Ukraine in 1907 
to find freedom in this country. She brought 
with her the love of God, the customs, 
traditions, heritage and language of the 
Ukrainian people. She has been, to me, a 
reflection of Sheychenko’s words: “* * in 
your own house lies your righteousness, your 
strength, and your liberty.” 

My mother carried on the customs of her 
native land. We celebrated the Ukrainian 
Christmas and had the traditional caroling 
and the foods which are so much a part of 
that season in the Ukraine. 

In my childhood, no one could deny the 
existence of a Ukrainian language. I learned 
of my heritage in the tongue of that herit- 
age. I learned the folklore, customs, and 
hopes of the Ukraines in a tongue which 
was more than simply a peasant idiom, as 
the language of the Ukraines was once called. 
The Ukraines have a proud history and can 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the other 
great peoples of our globe. 

The survival of Ukrainian lore and lan- 
guage is a testament to the will and strength 
of the people of the Ukraines. The story of 
your homeland, and it is partly mine, is a 
tragedy which reflects the sufferings of all 
areas which have been strapped by oppres- 
sion. In “The Dream” Shevchenko vividly 
described a people under the thumb of the 
oppressor. The clothing is stripped from 
beggars and the poor must provide shoes for 
the feet of princes, widows are pummeled for 
their taxes and the sons are taken off to the 
army only to die in the mud and filth which 
dictators and oppressors provide for their 
belabored armies who fight because of force 
rather than because of ideals. He points to 
the forced labor for which the people re- 
ceive no compensation except the scorn of 
the masters for whom they dig the gold 
which is poured down the throats of the 
greedy. 

Does this sound familiar? It is the 
Ukraine dominated by the Russian czar, it 
is Germany under Hitler, it is the Jews 
under Egypt, it is the Russians under com- 
munism, it is Europe under the barbarians, 
it is the Ukraine under Stalin and now 
under Khrushchey. Oppression has not 
changed whether it be in the times before 
Christ or 1,961 years after Christ. I doubt 
it will ever change just as man’s desire for 
freedom has never, and will never, change. 

In a blazing indictment of oppressors of 
the Ukrainian people Shevchenko wrote: 


“Our souls yield not to grievous ills, 
To freedom march our stubborn wills 
Through waves of trouble o'er us roll 
The waves move not the steadfast soul 
Our living spirit is not in chains 
The word of God in glory reigns.” 


The Ukraines began to find their modern 
identity in the 19th century. The publica- 
tion of Kotlyarevsky’s “Eneida” in 1798 is 
the beginning of modern Ukrainia. This 
poem revived the patriotism and pride of 
heritage that had been sleeping in the 
breasts of the people for almost a century. 
It came after various attempts, attempts 
that were almost successful to end the 
Ukrainain identification. By the mid 18th 
century the czars of Russia had destroyed 
all Ukrainian political forms and be- 
gan to Russianize the culture of the people. 
The name Ukraine was abolished, the area 
was called Little Russia, the language was 
abrogated and the customs strangled. As 
America emerged a free and independent 
entity, the Ukraine began to sink beneath the 
swell of oppression and lose her identity. 
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The Ukraine needed an impetus for it to 
emerge as an identifiable and dynamic na- 
tion. It needed a genius who could trans- 
form the smoldering emotions of the people 
to words which could be written, spread, 
heralded throughout the world. It was 
Shevchenko who emerged as that genius, 
Through the medium of the Ukrainian writ- 
ten word he brought to the fore the yearn- 
ings for liberty, the sufferings under op- 
pression, the hopes for a brighter future, of 
a great people. In the passage I quoted a 
few moments ago, he told the world that 
even under the hand of a tyrant the spirit 
of the people was unbroken and the people 
have kept their faith in themselves and in 
their God. It is to God that they look for 
hope and salvation. 

Sheychenko did not delve into political 
prophecy. He did not try to predict the 
future course of Ukrainian events nor did 
he think the old system would return to his 
people. His loyalty was to the mother coun- 
try; he wanted her free, independent, and 
under a just system of government. 

Shevchenko used the vernacular Ukraine 
language, for it was by way of this vehicle 
that the hopes and wishes of the people 
could best be expressed. Because of po- 
litical circumstances he could not come 
forth directly with his sentiments but had 
to use allusions and vagueness. His poems 
are rich with the folklore and history of 
the Ukraine. It is the use of the tongue 
and heritage of the people that has endeared 
him to the Ukrainians for a century. 

Shevchenko was a reflection of the tragedy 
of the Ukrainians in his personal life as well 
as in his poetry. He typified the sufferings 
of his native land and the hardship which 
all the sons of the Ukraine had to undergo. 
In him we can see embodied the past of the 
Ukraine but in him we can also see the fires 
of the future. He spoke for the future as 
well as the past, a future of liberty and 
freedom. 

Of his 47 years, only 9 were spent as 
a freeman. He was born a slave and re- 
mained so for 24 years; for 10 he was a 
prisoner in Siberia and for 3½ he was under 
police supervision. He lived as his country 
lived, under oppression, tyranny, and en- 
forced guidance. Clarence Manning, a great 
scholar of Shevchenko’s work, poignantly de- 
scribed his work as the “poetical synthesis of 
national aspirations.” 


“Our cause shall rise 
Our freedom rise 
Though tyrants rage.” 


And, rage the tyrants did. His early works 
tell of the people under serfdom and the 
precarious life of the peasants. He tells of 
social injustice and the debauchery of the 
masters in a land ruled by the lords and 
their henchmen. Although his words are 
of despair and sadness during the exile in 
Siberia, he has a message of hope as in the 
lines just quoted. Oppression may slow 
and restrain the cause of freedom but it 
cannot stop the will of people to be free. 
This was as true in the 19th century as it Is 
today in the mid-20th century 

Great poetry is timeless. It is composed 
of lines wherein people may find themselves 
whether it be at the time the poem is writ- 
ten or a century later. Shevchenko's poetry 
is in such a category. It has as much mean- 
ing today as it did when it was written. 
His words are as vivid in 1961 as they were 
in 1861 because the Ukraines, and millions of 
other freedom-loving peoples, are under the 
yoke of a new tyranny. It is a new tyranny 
in name only, for communism is as old as 
tyranny itself. It is not new for the mind 
to be blocked from the knowledge of truth, 
for the will to be dominated, for the pres- 
ent to be controlled and the future planned 
without the free reasoning of the people 
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involved. The only thing new is the name 
“communism.” 


“Arouse ye, be men. 

For evil days come. 

Quickly a people enchained 

Shall tear off their fetters; 
Judgment will come. 

Dnieper and the hills will speak.” 


Shevchenko foretold the rising of his peo- 
ple. He knew then, as we know now, that 
a free people will bear the chains only 80 
long and then they shall tear off their fet- 
ters. The tsar and those who aided his 
tyranny would be overthrown for 


“They harness the people 
With heavy yokes. 
Evil they plough 
With evil they sow. 
What crops will spring? 
What harvest will you see?” 


The Communists, in this centennial year 
ot the bard of the Ukraine, are using Shev- 
chenko’s poetry in an attempt to convince 
the people of the Ukraine that their beloved 
bard was predicting the Communist social 
revolution. In order to reap this message 
from the lines of Shevchenko, the Commu- 
nists have “adjusted” his poetry to elimi- 
nate any counterrevolutionary doctrines 
which he might have expressed. Parts of 
his poems have been eliminated, new words 
and ideas have been substituted for the 
original lines, meanings have been slurred 
and references to God and, religion have 
been left out. It is this new Shevchenko 
which is fed to the people of the Ukraine 
this centennial year. 

Why have the Communists been compelied 
to give recognition to Shevchenko? They 
have been compelled to do so for the same 
reason that their new Shevchenko has 
failed. The people of the Ukraine, remem- 
ber Shevchenko whether they be free, as 
those here today, or enslaved as they are 
in the homeland. They remember his glo- 
Tification of their past, his presentation of 
the tragedies of his day and his hopes for 
the future. Those ideas were not passed 
from generation to generation by books and 
magazines. The words of Shevchenko, his 
hopes and ideals, were and are still being, 
spread by the people to their sons and 
grandsons. Pravda may broadcast the new 
Shevchenko but the people know the real 
Sheychenko, the true reflection of their 
sentiments and ideals. 

Because he is so loved and revered by his 
people, the Communists must honor him, 
and because his ideals are known to the 
people they heed not the new Shevchenko. 

Shevchenko wanted freedom, justice, and 
dignity for his people and his words utter 
the same cry today for the people of Russia, 
of China, of Eastern Europe and of Cuba. 
The bard did not want his people to go from 
the tyranny of the czars to the oppression 
of the commissars. Shevchenko foresaw a 
long, hard struggle to gain the ideals he 
held so dearly but the final victory would 
come; a cold war, a hot war, a lukewarm 
war—freedom will out. He saw freedom as 
the victor for: 


“Fear not to fight, you'll win at length 
For you, God's ruth, 
For you is freedom, for you is strength, 
And Holy Truth.” 


The truth and freedom are partners and 
those who would deny them to their people 
are doomed to failure, are doomed to lose 
the loyalty of their people, are bound to be 
caught beneath the waves of justice and 
dignity to which all people aspire. 

The people of the Ukraine, because their 
heritage and their knowledge of Shevchenko 
ls handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, are not fooled by the Communist line. 
God is a part of Ukrainian life, as it was 
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for Shevchenko. Religion has played a 
great role in the lives of the people. Free- 
dom was the cry not slavery, be it of the 
serf or Communist variety. 

The people of East Berlin, until barbed 
wire and Russian troops made it impossible, 
echoed the thoughts of Shevchenko when 
they chose freedom over tyranny, liberty 
over oppression, democracy over commu- 
nism. Throughout the world people watch 
Russian moves with care and concern; they 
remember Budapest and the savagery with 
which the freedom fighters were crushed. 
I hope we do not again see such brutality 
but as long as people desire peace and are 
kept from it such scenes will occur. The 
fetters will be broken unless those who rule 
with the iron thumb relax the grip and 
let the people determine their own destinies. 


“Why freedom grew up with us 
Bathed in the Dneiper 
Rested her head on our hills . 
The far-flung Steppes are her garments.” 


Has anyone said better than Shevchenko 
that the Ukrainian people have been free, 
want to be free and will be free? The 
Ukraines have a history that is one of an 
oppressed people reaching for freedom and 
thelr history has done much to keep their 
faith in God that freedom, liberty, and jus- 
tice might come to their people. 


Marketing Program for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, I am 
glad to join with a number of my col- 
leagues from wheat-producing areas of 
the United States in today introducing 
legislation to establish a marketing pro- 
gram for wheat. At the same time, we 
are urging the Secretary of Agriculture 
to develop, under the procedures pro- 
vided by the Agricultural Act of 1961, 
recommendations for a comprehensive, 
long-range wheat program, embodying 
the principles of this legislation, in suf- 
ficient time so that the-Secretary’s rec- 
ommendations can be submitted to the 
Congress by January 1962. 

Basically, this is a simple program. 
Instead of wheat acreage allotments as 
we know them, each producer would be 
assigned a quota in bushels which he 
can sell into the market for food and 
export. The total quota for all produc- 
ers would be established somewhat less 
than the total wheat requirements, with 
the balance needed to come out of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks. 

In order for a producer to receive a 
marketing quota, he would retire at least 
10 percent of his historical wheat acres. 
This will prevent the shifting of the bur- 
88 of overproduction to other commod- 

es. 

This program has many advantages 
over the present allotment program. 
Most important, I believe, will be the ef- 
fect on quality of wheat produced. 
Under the present program a farmer can 
dispose of all the bushels he can raise 
on his allotted acres. Taas ile inoen- 
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tive is to grow the most bushels possible, 
regardless of the quality of wheat. 
Under the legislation I have introduced 
today, since the farmer can sell only a 
limited number of bushels for food and 
export, he will want to produce the high- 
est quality possible in order to receive 
a premium for this limited quantity. 
As a result we will have a higher quality 
of wheat for domestic consumption as 
well as an improved quality in our wheat 
exports. 

Another important feature of this pro- 
gram will be an orderly reduction of 
Government stocks to a desirable level. 
By this approach the Government will 
be able to reduce its stocks each year 
without disrupting the market. This 
will result in a tremendous saving to the 
taxpayer. 

As compared with the wheat program 
in effect in 1961, this new approach 
could save the Government at least $200 
million the first year and up to $500 mil- 
lion by the end of the third year. This 
saving would be due to the disposition 
of Government stocks plus the savings in 
storage charges as a result of the reduc- 
tion in inventory. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Department of Agriculture will support 
this meaningful and workable program, 
which also deserves the support of the 
Congress. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram Questions the 
Hanford Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram is one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Texas. In order that 
the Members of the House may have the 
benefit of the views of that newspaper 
concerning the Hanford project, I in- 
clude two of its recent editorials. 

They follow: 


[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Aug. 
14, 1961] 


A Goop Turn 


The American people, preoccupied with 
the various foreign crises, may have paid 
little notice to the 235-to-164 House vote 
that killed a proposal to build an atomic 
electric plant at Hanford, Wash. The action 
was of tremendous importance to them, 
however. Not only did it save them a sig- 
nificant amount of cash, but it kept public 
power advocates from throwing open the 
door to a project that would have been costly 
in terms of both money and principle. 

The proposed plant would have cost $95 
million. It would have been used to utilize 
steam from the new plutonium production 
reactors of the Atomic Energy Commission 
at Hanford. 

As Representative Crata Hosztxn, of Call- 
fornia, said in opposition to the project, it 
would have taken “every cent paid to the 
Government this year by 430,826 taxpayers.” 
The resulting plant would have been, not 
a new and promising method of producing 
electricity, but an “old-fashioned steam gen- 
erator.” 
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The worst is, however, that the Hanford 
project was reported to have been designated 
as a springboard from which a whole net- 
work of public powerplants, with lines lac- 
ing the Nation from coast to coast, was to 
have been built. The plan reportedly was 
discussed recently in the office of Secretary 
of the Interior Udall at a meeting attended 
by several known advocates of public power 
development. 

Representatives Hosmer, and James E. 
Van ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, who led the 
opposition, and others who joined them in 
defeating the measure, are to be congratu- 
lated for their alertness in foiling this new 
effort at Federal encroachment into a field 
where private enterprise has demonstrated 
competence and efficiency in serving the pub- 
lic interest. 


— 


From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
Sept. 9, 1961] 
THe Atrempr To SavE a PUBLIC POWER 
SNEAK 


Liberals in Congress haven’t given up in 
their effort to sneak a public power pro- 
gram in the back door by disguising it as 
an economy measure attached to the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s increased appropria- 
tions. Conferees on the AEC bill have just 
recommended the adoption of a watered- 
down version of the so-called Hanford proj- 
ect. In a House vote taken after the project 
was exposed as a device for further entrench- 
ing the Federal Government in the power- 
generating business, the whole proposal was 
rejected by a vote of 235 to 164. 

The plan originally called for a $95 mil- 
lion appropriation to build generators that 
would utilize the steam from the AEC’s new 
plutonium production facility at Hanford, 
Wash. The conferees whittled it down to 
a $58 million fund for construction of one 
400,000-kilowatt generator. 

None of the four advantages named by the 
conferees would justify the project. These 
were: 1, All the electric power produced 
at the facility will be used for national de- 
tense purposes at the AEO’s Hanford works. 
2. Since the electric power production is 
limited to the AEC installation, the question 
of whether or not AEC would be in the com- 
mercial power business is completely elim- 
inated. 3. The trimmed-down plant still 
would be the world’s largest atomic power- 
plant operating from a single nuclear re- 
actor. 4. Economic studies indicate that the 
entire cost of the generating plant would be 
paid for with interest in 9 years. 

Each of these arguments is refuted in the 
minority statement issued by Representative 
James E. Van Zanvt, of Pennsylvania. He 
notes that while all the power produced by 
the plant might be used for the Hanford 
works, it is not needed and would create 
& power surplus in the area. It has been 
proposed, he further revealed, that the sur- 
plus would be fed into the Bonneville power 
grid supplying California and would thus 
amount to an increase in Federal power of- 
fered to the public. He also pointed out 
that the construction of another “old-fash- 
joned” steam generator at a place where it 
was not needed, though it was the world’s 
largest, would not enhance the U.S. position 
in the nuclear power race and that Federal 
power advocates had to try three times be- 
fore they could come up with a study sup- 
porting the economic feasibility of the plant. 

Aside from these logical counter-argu- 
ments, however, it stands to reason that no- 
body would be making a do-or-die effort for 
the Hanford project on the grounds stated. 
Tho opportunity it poses for a great leap 
forward in public power is the only ex- 
planation for such zeal on the part of the 
liberals. Taxpayers should instruct their 
Congressmen to reaffirm their opposition to 
this flank attack on private enterprise. 
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The Berlin Problem Evaluated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no doubt that the major trouble 
spot confronting us today in the bitterly 
cold war going on between the Commu- 
nists and the free nations of the West- 
ern World in Berlin. Not since the be- 
ginning of the cold war, in fact, have we 
been confronted with such an explosive 
and dangerous situation as we now face 
over the tragically divided German city. 

In a series of two articles, the distin- 
guished columnist, Walter Lippmann, 
has evaluated the developments in the 
Berlin crisis since President Kennedy 
met with Premier Khrushchev at Vienna 
in June. He has discussed the problems 
confronting us in negotiations and he 
has pointed out some of the avenues of 
action available to us. 

These are pointed and revealing ar- 
ticles—they are articles which go a long 
way toward enabling us to see this very 
complex problem in perspective—and I 
urge my colleagues to give them their 
close attention. 

The articles follow: 

SINCE VIENNA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last June at the meeting in Vienna the 
President realized how seriously Mr. Khru- 
shchey meant business about Berlin. A 
Western policy had to be formed at once 
and measures had to be taken before the 
end of the year. However, it is apparent 
now that while the Vienna conversations 
alerted and aroused the President, they did 
not provide him with the practical working 
basis of a policy. In order to have a policy 
he needed to know not only that Mr. Khru- 
shchey would move on Berlin, but how he 
intended to go about it. 

Not knowing this, the President and his 
advisers supposed that Khrushchev in 1961 
would repeat what Stalin had done in 1948, 
that he would try to conquer West Berlin 
by blockading it. Thus far, the assumption 
has proved to be wrong. As a result, the 
Western allies were caught unprepared to 
deal with the actual, as distinguished from 
the supposed, Soviet strategy, which is re- 
vealed by the action of August 13. For in- 
stead of blockading West Berlin, Khru- 
shchev sealed off East Berlin. 

The administration had failed to take into 
account the fact that Khrushchev could act 
powerfully, but with measures short of war, 
to reduce the Western position in West Ber- 
lin, It has long been known that an embargo 
was a possibility, But the preoccupation of 
the President's advisers with the memory 
of Stalin's blockade in 1948 prevented them 
from preparing adequately for the formida- 
ble measures short of war which were avail- 
able to Khrushchev. 

The effect of the miscalculation has been 
far reaching. It led the administration to 
concentrate its energy on convincing Khru- 
shchey that the West would fight if he in- 
terferred with physical access to West Berlin. 
This is true. It will fight if he interferes 
with Western access to West Berlin. It was 
a prudent precaution to make this plain to 
Khrushchev. But it should not have been 
sold to the American people and to the world 
asa policy. The exclusive and excessive pre- 
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occupation with proving our will to fight a 
blockade left us unprepared to deal with 
the actual embargo. On August 13 we had 
no policy, and there is reason to ask whether 
we are on the way to having one now. 

By concentrating so exclusively on deter- 
ring another blockade, the President found 
himself accepting the advice which came to 
him from Paris and from Bonn and in Wash- 
ington from the veterans of Stalin’s block- 
ade. He was told that if he stood firm, he 
could stand pat. Khrushchev was bluffing 
and if the President did not flinch first, 
Khrushchev would flinch first, and would 
once more retreat, as he did in 1958, leaving 
everything as it is. Until it was swept away 
by events, this pipedream clouded the vision 
and narcotized the will to face the realities 
of the German situation. 

On August 13 Khrushchev went into ac- 
tion. He used a very different strategy than 
the one which this country had been told to 
prepare for, and so the test of wills turned 
out to be not a wrestling match but jiu- 
jitsu. By the embargo, which was illegal and 
cruel but was a measure well short of war, 
Khrushchev struck a deep and damaging 
blow at the Western position in West Berlin 
and West Germany. 

His highly sophisticated action could not, 1 
think, have been improvised in the few weeks 
after the President had called for a degree 
of mobilization. The sealing off of half a 
city is a highly technical operation. The 
action had all the marks of long deliberation 
on how to strike most surely and most ac- 
curately, without the risk of war, at the 
Achilles’ heel of the Western position. More- 
over, only if we assume that the plan has 
long been in Khrushehev's mind can we ex- 
plain why he has been swearing that he 
would get the Berlin bone out of his throat 
this year and at the same time that he would 
do it without a blockade and a war. 

The Achilles’ heel of the Western position 
is that the morale of the West Berliners, 
their will to stay in the city and to resist 
pressure and blandishment, depends on their 
faith in the Atlantic alliance. They have to 
believe that they will live to see the alliance 
bring about the unification of the two Ger- 
manys and the restoration of their own city 
as the German capital. This belief is what 
Khrushchev struck at on August 13. With- 
out attacking West Berlin, he raised a wall 
which was designed not only to stop the 
refugees but also to prove to the Germans 
that the Western allies were unable to re- 
unify Germany. The Germans understood 
this at once. But so unprepared was Wash- 
ington for the reality of the German question 
that days passed before it realized how mo- 
mentous a change had been brought about. 
Washington had no policy to deal with what 
actually happened—unless sending the Vice 
President and General Clay to West Berlin 
can be called a policy. 

For a true measure of what has happened, 
we may take an official statement, made in 
1959, by Dr. Grewe, who is Dr. Adenauer's 
Ambassador in Washington. He was writing 
about the previous Berlin crisis. West Ber- 
lin cannot, in the long run, be held,” he said, 
“if its population must come to the conclu- 
sion that the West has in fact accepted the 
division of Germany.” Why? Because if 
Berlin cannot again become the capital of 
Germany, many of its people, particularly 
the younger ones, will drift away to the 
West and others will make their peace with 
the East. 

We are now in the preliminary stages of 
those negotiations which both sides have de- 
clared they want. The negotiations will be- 
gin with the stark fact that Khrushchev 
has forced the Western allies to acquiesce in, 
to acknowledge tacitly, the partition of Ger- 
many. He is, to be sure, some distance from 
his full objective which, in the current cam- 
paign, is to bring about what he calls the 
“codification” of the German settlement, 
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that is the formal and legal recognition that 
World War II has ended with the partition 
of Germany. But during this summer he 
has put himself in the position of negotiat- 
ing from the accomplished fact that the par- 
tition has taken place and that it has not 
been opposed. He holds in the iron grip of 
the Red Army the thing on which negotia- 
tion will turn. 

With the division of Germany a physical 
fact, the significance of West Berlin has been 
greatly reduced. Berlin is no longer the 
escape hatch from the East. It is very 
much less than it was before the entry point 
of Western propaganda and intelligence. Its 
economic expansion is throttled down, and 
almost certainly its working population 
will decline. Above all West Berlin is no 
longer the visible symbol and tangible 
pledge that the communism will be pushed 
back of the Oder-Neisse line, perhaps back 
of the Vistula River. What is left is a hu- 
man and moral commitment, which will be 
honored, to protect the physical basis of 
the way of life which people of West Berlin 
now enjoy. 

There is no denying that our bargaining 
Position has been diminished. It will take 
& very high order of statesmanship to repair 
it. Such statesmanship does not come 
cheaply. Besides insight and imagination 
it will need the kind of moral courage which 
is very rare, the courage to tell the people 
hard and unpopular truths which it has long 
been thought inexpedient to speak about. 

In another article I shall attempt to de- 
scribe some of the problems of negotiating 
about Berlin. 


On NEGOTIATING ABOUT BERLIN 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

As we get ready to negotiate about Berlin 
we need to know concretely what is our 
commitment. A month ago the answer to 
this question was plain enough. When we 
said we would defend the freedom of West 
Berlin, we meant, to be precise, that people 
and goods must continue to move freely 
Along the air corridors, the turnpikes, the 
rallroads, and the canals. If access on these 
routes is open, West Berlin will have the 
Physical basis of its freedom, freedom to 
elect its government, personal liberty, and 
economic freedom as part of the West Ger- 
Man economy. This physical basis of West 
Berlin’s freedom is what we are committed 
to defend, if necessary, by war. 

But while this commitment is still in full 
force, the Soviet action of August 13 in seal- 
ing off East Berlin has raised a new problem. 
It is whether the half-city can continue to 
flourish, whether it will not wither on the 
vine. Dr. Adenauer’s Ambassador has said 
that Berlin will wither if the physical par- 
tition of Germany, which was consummated 
on August 13, becomes an accepted and es- 
tablished fact. So we can no longer say that 
if the access routes are kept open, this in 
itself will make secure the future of West 
Berlin. 

If the half-city is to continue to flourish 
its people must be given reason to believe 
that they have a function to perform in 
the future of the German nation. It is not 
easy to give them that belief, and while, as 
Vice President Jounson has said rather too 
imprecisely, our lives, our fortunes, and our 
Sacred honor are pledged in West Berlin, we 
are in fact pledged to protect access. But 
we are not and cannot be pledged to a 
guarantee of the prosperity of West Berlin. 
All we can promise is to try, provided the 
West Germans cooperate, to negotiate a 
Status for West Berlin which will give its in- 
habitants a sense of security and confidence 
in the future. This cannot possibly be done 
Merely by standing firm and standing pat. 

The President will now have to decide 
whether his objective in the coming negotia- 
tions is merely to keep open the access routes 
or whether he will try for a wider objective— 
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not only for the physical freedom of West 
Berlin but for its dignity and prosperity. 
This is a hard and complicated decision. 

If he concentrates on this narrow objec- 
tive, he can probably achieve it by standing 
firm on the decision to resist if the access 
routes are closed. For while the Soviet 
Union will still have great opportunity to 
harass the access routes, it does not have 
a vital interest in blockading them. But not 
to interfere with access, or not to interfere 
very much, will not be sufficient. The Allied 
rights of access must be reconfirmed in some 
kind of contract. For otherwise, the people 
of West Berlin will be left in a dangerous 
and demoralizing uncertainty. The Soviet 
price for a reconfirmation of the rights of 
access will now have to be explored. 

Assuming the best, that the price is mod- 
erate and honorable, the outcome will leave 
West Berlin free. But after the action of 
August 13, Berlin, however free, will be a 
doomed and dying city. To keep West Ber- 
lin not only free, but alive and flourishing, it 
will have to be given a significant and at- 
tractive function to perform in the years 
to come. If this can be done at all, the com- 
ing negotiations will have to go far beyond 
freedom of access. There will have to be 
a new attempt to negotiate a wide settlement 
in Germany and in Central Europe. 

Our position today would be far stronger 
if, last June instead of conceding the initia- 
tive to Khrushchev, we had launched a cam- 
paign for a wide settlement. But as events 
have shown Americans, in the West Euro- 
pean opinion, have not been prepared by 
their leaders for any such big diplomatic 
adventure. 

A wide settlement is inconceivable unless 
West and East agree on some arrangement 
which opens the door to the eventual re- 
union of the two Germanys. The difficul- 
ties of reaching such an agreement are 
enormous. 

There is, of course, the Soviet opposition 
which is now embodied in the physical parti- 
tion of Berlin. But we must not forget how 
strong is the Western opposition to German 
reunification. It is not an open opposition. 
But it is much stronger than has been fully 
appreciated in this country. The two chief 
Western European institutions are NATO 
and the Common Market. In both there is 
a basic assumption that in fact Germany 
will remain divided. There is no place for 
East Germany in NATO—not unless we sup- 
pose the inconceivable which is that the So- 
viets would permit East Germany to join 
NATO. And there is no place for East Ger- 
many in the Common Market as long as it 
is a Communist state and its main economic 
powers are with the Soviet bloc. 

Although it is never openly avowed, the 
whole of Europe, West and East, from France 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia is deeply com- 
mitted to the partition of Germany. As for 
the Bonn Republic, its attitude is ambigu- 
ous. It does not countenance partition but 
it has learned to live comfortably without 
reunification. 

This would seem to argue that there is an 
all-European consensus. In considerable 
measure there is, and that is why there is no 
crusading spirit in Europe to reunify Ger- 
many. But in France and in Germany the 
key to policy is not that they object to the 
fact of partition. It is that they fear the 
effect of acknowledging it. 

Why? Because if the partition were 
signed, sealed, and delivered—which is what 
Khrushchey is after—the interests of the 
West Germans in the Atlantic Alliance may 
be weakened. 

Both Dr. Adenauer and General de Gaulle 
fear greatly what the Germans would do 
then, Might they not come to believe that 
they must deal not with NATO but with 
Moscow? Dr. Adenauer and General de 
Gaulle are haunted by the fear that one of 
Dr. Adenauer's successors may do once again 
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what the Germans have so often done in 
the past—make a deal with the Russians at 
the expense of the West. 

The men charged with German affairs in 
Paris and W. n are predisposed to 
think that, all things considered, the status 
quo is better than anything which can be 
negotiated. The wider objective, which is to 
work out a future for West Berlin, has few 
official supporters. In the calculus of risks 
it seems too venturesome. 

It is venturesome. But nothing ventured, 
nothing gained. It will probably be the 
opening of what the President might call a 
new frontier in European politics, beginning 
with a recognition of the fact that there 
are two German states, and that unless, and 
until they reunite, West Berlin must be 
held in trust as an international city. More- 
over, in order to stabilize this divisional 
arrangement there almost certainly would 
have to be an agreement on controlled nu- 
clear disarmament and reduction of conven- 
tional armament from, let us say, the Rhine 
to the Vistula. 

A philosopher of history can say that the 
world is still too primitive to construct ra- 
tionally such a solution. But he might add 
that if catastrophe is averted, some such 
settlement might gradually come into being. 

If this solution is premature, then ne- 
gotiation will have to turn on the narrower 
objective which would be a contract con- 
cerning physical access to West Berlin. 
Without such a contract the Germans and 
the rest of us will have no relief from per- 
manent apprehension and anxiety. 

The President himself cannot negotiate 
such a contract with Mr. Khrushchev. The 
critical decision to be taken in the West is 
what price to pay for the contract. This de- 
cision must be made with the firm coopera- 
tion of the West German Government. After 
the German election, Bonn will have to nerve 
itself to face the fact that unless there is 
a very wide central European settlement, 
the partition of Germany will become frozen 
as an accomplished fact. 


Help Khrushchey Avoid a Dangerous 
Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the maga- 
zine, Nation’s Business, for September 
1961, contains an editorial which I be- 
lieve is most timely and which presents a 
commonsense point of view. I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

As the moment of truth in Berlin comes 
nearer, the American people are solidly with 
the President in facing up to Russia, They 
have accepted willingly—perhaps eagerly— 
whatever peril or sacrifice a firm position in 
this crisis requires. 

They will, as the President predicted, bear 
“the burdens which must be borne if free- 
dom is to be defended. Americans have 
willingly borne them before and they will 
not flinch now." 

The world will be spared much misery if 
our enemies accept this Presidential anal 
as accurate. The danger is that, like others 
before them, the Communists may make 
what Mr. Kennedy has called “the dangerous 
mistake of assuming that the West was too 
selfish and too soft and too divided to resist 
invasions of freedom in other lands.“ 
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Unfortunately, this dangerous mistake is 
not unreasonable. 


ton catalogs the urgent needs that our peo- 
ple are reportedly unable to meet for them- 
selves. 

Such a listener could justifiably believe 
that, without Government prodding and 
support, Americans were too flabby to educate 
their children, build proper houses, clean up 
their cities, care for their aged, or show 
compassion for the unfortunate. He could 
believe that even our diversions are so de- 
cadent that a Cabinet officer must concern 
himself officially with the hiring practices of 
@ professional football team and a Govern- 
ment agency must bring Federal standards to 
our television shows. 

As reported from Washington, the Ameri- 
can people are poorly educated, Ul housed, 
out of work, badly entertained, and facing 
a bleak old age. This is hardly a picture to 
deter a determined aggressor. 

In the interests of peace and a true pic- 
ture of American fiber we should tell our 
foes about Indianapolis, where the people 
have long met their own problems without 
Federal subsidy; of Davenport, Iowa, which 
is on record as opposing Federal money for 
schools; of Carlsbad, N. Mex., where the 
school board has stated it wants no Federal 
intervention in local schools and the city 
council has refused to ask $500,000 in Fed- 
eral funds for a sewer system; 

Of Italy, Tex., which preferred to rebulld 
itself rather than accept Federal funds after 
a tornado, and a lengthening honor roll of 
other localities which stand ready to resist 
invasions of freedom, not only from foreign 
governments but from their own as well. 

Our President can make his warning to 
Mr. Khrushchev more convincing by point- 
ing out that we can have whatever defense 
we need, along with sound money, and a 
stronger economy simply be restricting the 
Federal Government to its essential duties. 

This isn't even austerity. It's merely 
commonsense. 


The Real Chip on Kennedy’s Shoulder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o; 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. Speaker, the 
continuing tension over the Berlin crisis 
is a source of great concern to all our 
citizens. We support the President in 
the moves he takes to uphold the cause 
of freedom there. Yet from time to 
time, we hear occasional doubts about 
this position. 

One of the finest statements of the 
crucial and critical issue posed at Berlin 
appeared recently in the column of Wil- 
liam E. Bohn in the New Leader maga- 
zine. I think it deserves the attention 
of all Members of the House and I sub- 
mit it for the RECORD now: 

Tre REAL CHIP ON KENNEDY'S SHOULDER 

(By William E. Bohn) 

I have just received a very short letter 
from a very old friend about a recent column 
“The Old Men and the Smart Boys: Who 
Has the Right Slant on Berlin?” New Leader, 
July 31-August 7. The point of my little 
sermon was that some of our newspaper 
columnists seem to be afraid of Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushehev's threatening pos- 
ture, while some old men I know are not 
at all unnerved by the Berlin crisis. My 
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aged cronies were 100 percent in favor of 
supporting the firm policies of President 
Kennedy. 

Suddenly came a jolting letter from the 
Pacific coast, written by my long-time friend, 
Ira D. Cardiff. Now Cardiff is a talented 
writer and he is a representative of that very 
group of men over 80 for whom I was speak- 
ing. Here is what he had to say: 

“I have just read with interest your col- 
umn of August 7. * I am going to ask 
you to be good enough to write me at once 
one or two good reasons why the United 
States should have any military contingents 
at all in Berlin at the present time. I read 
the President's speech carefully, but all he 
said was Berlin is a chip on my shoulder and 
I dare you to knock it off.” 

Cardiff knows as well as I do that 16 years 
after the war's end, no German peace treaty 
has yet been signed. Consequently, Ger- 
many remains occupied, and is theoretically 
still an enemy country. He knows too, that 
Soviet troops occupy East Germany. If the 
Western Powers withdrew their forces, the 
Russians, who now have enormous contin- 
gents encircling Berlin, would probably 
march into West Germany and take over the 
entire country, as they have in other places— 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, etc. As long as 
U.S. troops occupy Germany and a treaty has 
not been signed, we have the right to partici- 
pate in the conclusion of the peace and per- 
haps to create conditions which will make it 
possible for the German people to protect 
themselves against Russian attack. 

But I have a feeling that my correspondent 
failed to put to me the main question which 
was on his mind. The chief point in our 
present foreign policy is not Berlin. Cardiff 
might well have asked: Why does the United 
States regard Russia as a probable enemy? 
Why do we spend $50 billion a year for de- 
fense? Why do we scatter billions over the 
world to persuade other nations to line up 
with the West? Why, in short, are we en- 
gaged in a gigantic struggle in favor of de- 
mocracy and against dictatorship? 

Cardiff does the President a grave injustice 
when he suggests that his great July 25 
specch on Berlin was a chip-on-the-shoulder 
affair. In his statement of the differences 
between East and West, Kennedy got down 
about as close to bedrock as a man can get: 

“We cannot and will not permit the Com- 
munists to drive us out of Berlin, either 
gradually or by force. For the fulfillment of 
our pledge to that city is essential to the 
morale and the security of Western Germany, 
to the unity of Western Europe, and to the 
faith of the free world.” 

These words put the struggle over Berlin 
in the perspective of the great world con- 
flict. I cannot here undertake to explain to 
Cardiff what communism is or why it is 
locked in an unceasing battle against democ- 
racy. The war between East and West, be- 
tween dictatorship and freedom, has been 
partly military and partly political, social 
and intellectual. (I think, incidentally, that 
the West has made a tragic blunder by 
underrating the propaganda aspect.) But 
no matter what its character, it has never 
stopped. 

The followers of Marx have resorted to any 
means to gain an advantage in their drive 
for world conquest. No country is safe. 
With each nation that is allowed to fall to 
the Communists, the safety of the remain- 
ing free nations shrinks. That was what the 
President was discussing in his address to 
the Nation. That was the chip on his 
shoulder. 

Free peoples create governments accord- 
ing to their taste and fashion thelr lives ac- 
cording to their Individual dreams. To put 
it in the simplest terms, they want to spend 
their time, energy and money as they please, 
whether collectively or individually. Dic- 
tatorial governments operate in a manner 
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which produces the opposite results. At the 
heart of each dictatorship—and especially 
at the center of the great Communist com- 
plexes, Russia and China—a small corps of 
bosses directs government, business, educa- 
tion and, eventually, every subject’s private 
life. 

Khrushchev and his cohorts openly declare 
that they are bent upon the conquest of 
the world and that any means is justifiable 
in reaching that end. No tyrant in the 
history of the world has been more ruthless 
and cruel than these. What I am coming 
around to, Mr. Cardiff, is that the battle of 
Berlin is a part of the struggle for the world. 
If we stand up now with the best means 
at our disposal, we have a chance to win, 
Tomorrow may be too late. 


Blank Cartridge Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST 


E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said many times during recent 
months that the American people are 
ahead of their leaders in supporting a 
policy of firmness toward our enemies, 

I believe this is true. 

By the same token, I believe this pro- 
vides the opportunity to rally united sup- 
port for such firmness. 

Recently I received an excellent article 
written by a constituent of mine, Mr. M. 
J. Woodward, of Charlotte, Mich., ex- 
pressing his views on the current nation- 
al and world situation, including our 
“blank cartridge” diplomacy. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include this statement by Mr, 
Woodward: 

In the following, I indict not the individ- 
ual, but, rather, the weakness of the Amer- 
ican body politic, where lust for power and 
personal ambition has led our national ad- 
ministrators to surrender honor, justice, and 
integrity to total political expediency and 
abandon the principles of true statesman- 
ship. 
In following the god of total political ex- 
pediency, there being no right way to do 
a wrong thing, our national leaders have 
demoralized themselves. 

Total political expendiency has prompted 
jockeying for public favor and attempts to 
subjugate a strong, rugged, freedom-loving 
people to bureaucratic controls. 

Total political expediency tried to remove 
nine old men and pack the U.S, Supreme 
Court with members of its own political 
faith, but it was this demoralization that 
stood adamant for unconditional surrender, 
prolonging the war and sacrificing thousands 
of lives, and then infamously giving away 
our advantages tn Germany when victory 
came. 

Through demoralization, we allowed the 
captive nations to be drawn behind the 
Iron Curtain, when a firm no could have 
stopped it. We had all the mechanics. In 
Korea we were not allowed to win. We 
paid homage to Red Russia in idealistic 
speeches. 

Our planes were shot down, citizens 
stranded, property confiscated, and our flag 
trampled in the streets. We replied with 
a protest, sometimes. 

America witnessed the struggling of im- 
prisoned people in Hungary and Cuba, for 
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release from bondage, but, we the merchants 
of truth about liberty and freedom passed 
by on the other side. 

We founded a Captive Nations Week in 
1959 and that should have made our God- 
dess of Liberty blush with shame. We fail 
as a nation to stand for something, because 
Our leaders haven't the courage to stand 
firm against anything. 

Total political expediency can, and will, 
subvert us to zero as completely as com- 
Munism, and we, us, the Americans, and our 
representatives can live a long time to re- 
gret the courage we didn’t have to resist the 
things we knew were wrong from the be- 
ginning. 

This Nation's imperative need is for her 
Political leaders to come out of their respec- 
tive corners, so bristling with patriotism 
they will not hesitate to throw the war har- 
ness on America and gird her to “run with 
Patience the race that is set before her.” 

That official Washington will come out, 
bristling with patriotism, in the face of the 
Waves of liberalism and intellectualism that 
are constantly eroding the shores of its judg- 
ment is unlikely, yet we will have hope for 
Men to rise in extremity as they have been 
known to do in all history. 

Peace is impossible and practically incon- 
Ceivable with Russian communism, whose 
mills grind out inexorably the pattern and 
Plan for world enslayement. We can count 
that day lost (and an asset to the enemy) 
Whose sun sets without systematic harass- 
ment of Russia and exploitation of her every 
weakness, thus putting terror in her joints 
and marrow. 

It is time, if we are not dedicated to be- 
come “Vanishing Americans,” to stop this 
blank-cartridge business. Our efforts for 15 
years at peaceful, liberal diplomatic negotia- 
ation with Russian have brought us to this 
Crisis, : 

We can go ahead now with deadly intent to 
preserve the liberties we still possess, or wait 
and exercise the blessed complacent privi- 
lege of looking back at the day when we 
could have. 


Development Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the foreign-aid bill, my 
distinguished colleague from Iowa, the 
Honorable Frep ScHWENGEL, called my 
attention to an interesting and informa- 
tive letter he had received from Dr. 
James A. Robinson, assistant professor in 
the Department of Political Science at 
Northwestern University. At the re- 
Quest of my colleague, under unanimous 
consent, I am inserting Dr. Robinson's 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to- 
ether with my comments on the im- 
Portant points he raises in his letter on 
the subject of the development research 
Program authorized in the foreign-aid 
legislation. 

Dr. Robinson’s letter follows: 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston, Il., August 14, 1961. 
Hon. FreD SCHWENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SCHWENGEL: I am writing you 
about a provision in the Act for Interna- 
tional Development. Title V woud authorize 
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$20 million for “development research.” 
This is an encouraging move by the admin- 
istration toward using and promoting re- 
search in econamics and the other social 
sciences in the hope of making foreign eco- 
nomic assistance a more successful instru- 
ment of US. foreign policy. Although the 
amount is small compared to the total for- 
eign-aid request, and although this provision 
has not received much attention compared 
to the more controversial features of the bill, 
a modest amount for research might do more 
to help improve the effectiveness of foreign 
ald than many other more expensive provi- 
sions. 

My interpretation of the presentation ma- 
terials. by the Department of State and the 
ICA is that this money would be used for 
“contract research" with universities and 
private study groups. There is, of course, 
ample precedent for contract research as a 
means of gaining new knowledge and apply- 
ing it to practical governmental problems. 
The various branches of the armed services 
have long had offices of research which sub- 
sidize private groups and universities by 
contracting for special studies. Compared 
to the amount of money and effort which 
have previously been devoted to the evalua- 
tion of our mutual security programs and for 
research to improve them, $20 million is a 
significant sum. 

I hope that discussion on the House floor 
will elicit from the committee and other 
Representatives that it is the intent of Con- 
gress that this provision be interpreted 
broadly enough that it will allow for research 
in addition to what is sometimes narrowly 
conceived as “developmental economics.” 
That is a very vital subject in understanding 
and helping with the modernization of new 
nations. Other disciplines also have sig- 
nificant knowledge to contribute to policy- 
making and execution. For example, cul- 
tural anthropology is relevant to determin- 
ing what kinds of projects will be best re- 
ceived among different kinds of people. Re- 
search in public administration might reveal 
why our aid programs sometimes do not 
reach the people for whom they are intended 
but instead support unpopular, corrupt, and 
decadent regimes. There are many examples 
of how scholarly research by several academic 
fields could help AID better achieve its ends. 
I hope that Congress will intend that AID 
adopt a broad interpretation of development 
research. 

The State Department presentation indi- 
cated that these sums could go toward con- 
tracting with existing research institutions 
or establishing new research programs, A 
broad interpretation, which would result in 
contracting with a wide rahge of research 
centers, seems to me necessary for two fur- 
ther reasons. First, the Government should 
not inadvertently discriminate against re- 
search in some fields of social inquiry rele- 
yant to this problem at the expense of other 
fields. Many people have lamented that the 
NDEA favors science and language while 
neglecting the humanities. Similarly, I 
think it would be unfortunate to exclude 
social studies other than economics, espe- 
cially a particular branch of economics, from 
this provision. Second, a broad conception 
of development research will tap a wide 
range of different persons and Institutions 
and assure Congress that the Government 
will not be limited to a small number of 
sources for research and ideas. 

The language of the bill is quite adequate, 
so far as my nonlegal reading indicates. 
What counts is its interpretation. An 
amendment is not necessary, and at this date 
would be impracticable. However, I hope 
that the House debate will establish a leg- 
islative record to guide the administration 
in the interpretation and implementation 
of the act. 

This is a significant step forward, and 
whatever the outcome of the more contro- 
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versial features of the act, this provision 
already makes it a better bill than those of 
previous years. A broad interpretation of 
title V will further strengthen the values 
which new research can give to foreign aid. 
Cordially, 
JAMES A. ROBINSON, 
Assistant Professor. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is always 
helpful for us Members of Congress to re- 
ceive such pertinent and well thought out 
recommendations on pending legislation. 
I am particularly pleased to comply with 
the request of Congressman ScHWENGEL 
to comment on Dr, Robinson’s letter and 
I wish to state that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has devoted much time 
and study to the Executive branch pres- 
entation of data in support of the De- 
velopment Research Program, I be- 
lieve the following comments will help 
to assure Dr. Robinson that the program 
will be based on soundly conceived lines; 
and that many of his suggestions will be 
followed in its implementation. 

The role of the proposed development 
research program can be described in 
terms of the nature of the research to be 
encouraged and the primary functions to 
be performed: 

(a) Nature of research to be supported: 
The Development Research Program will 
focus on scientific investigations of benefit 
to the U.S. program of development assist- 
ance. The test of relevance to be applied 
will be the degree to which a given research 
effort gives promise of providing results 
which can be usefully applied in the assist- 
ance program itself. The research program 
will, therefore, emphasize applied research. 
However, desirable basic research on many 
issues or subjects may be, the program will 
not be prepared to sponsor such activity un- 
less this test of usefulness is met. However, 
either basic or applied research may in some 
instances require a long period to produce 
fully mature results. Where the probable 
usefulness to development assistance is es- 
tablished, we must be prepared to support 
sustained research efforts. 

The research to be undertaken must often 
cut across traditional classifications of scien- 
tific knowledge. This is one of the char- 
acteristic features of the development proc- 
ess and of the research that is needed to sup- 
port it. It is more useful for this reason 
to categorize the research to be done in 
terms of the developmental problems and 
opportunities it is addressed to than by the 
areas of knowledge involved. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge will need to be 
enlisted, and communication between the 
different areas will be highly important. 
Generally, the research will be in four broad 
categories: 

1, The identification and modification of 
the factors in a society that determine the 
success or failure of economic, social or 
technological innovation; 

2. The collection or development of scien- 
tific information that has been bypassed or 
fallen into disuse in our own society, but 
is needed to advance modernization else- 
where; 

3. The simplification and adaptation of 
technologies to fit conditions in the less de- 
veloped countries; and 

4, The selective support of basic research. 

(b) Functions to be performed: The de- 
velopment research program will perform 
three main functions: 

1. A Matson function, by which research 
being carried out through other govern- 
mental programs or under private auspices 
is reviewed and examined so that results use- 
ful for the ald program are uncovered and 
used to the maximum extent. This implies 
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a clearinghouse activity which can be of help 
in guiding the growth of the community of 
research facilities as well as of benefit to the 
assistance program itself. 

2. A support function, by which problems 
or requirements encountered in development 
assistance programs that can be usefully 
made the subject of research are identified 
and research on them is encouraged and 
sup . This implies a readiness to 
strengthen existing facilities where they are 
weak, and to establish new ones as needed. 

3. An execution function, by which the 
results of relevant research application are 
made available to operating staffs and per- 
sonnel in usable form and are placed in op- 
eration where feasible. This will involve 
serious attention to the large issue of train- 
ing future generations of personnel qualified 
to work In development assistance. It will 
also mean a feedback of actual field experi- 
ence to the people engaged in continuing 
research projects. x 


In Defense of Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was astounded to read in the Washington 
Post of September 8, 1961, that an un- 
named “high ranking International Co- 
operation Administration oficial” is ap- 
parently raising objections to any further 
Government support of the American 
mercy ship Hope and has been quoted as 
regarding the vessel as “showcase de- 
mocracy.” 

It is particularly dificult to square this 
published point of view with the for- 
mally signed statement of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Brooks Hays, dated 
March 8, 1961, in which Mr. Hays in- 
formed the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that “the 
Department welcomes and supports this 
proposed congressional commendation of 
this project“ referring to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 8, commending Proj- 
ect Hope. 

The Department of State's official re- 
port to the Senate Committee continued 
to point out that the U.S. Government 
has provided substantial assistance to 
Project Hope, including $2.7 million of 
mutual security program funds to place 
the surplus Navy hospital ship in op- 
erating condition, and an additional 
$500,000 of mutual security program 
funds as an interest-free loan—supple- 
menting hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in private American contributions 
for the project, collected all over the 
country. 

In the words of Assistant Secretary 
Hays: 

The Department has been impressed by the 
cordial reception accorded in Indonesia to 
Hope I and its fine medical and dental staff. 
We fully expect that the response in future 
ports of call will be equally favorable. 


There can be little doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
of the enthusiasm of Assistant Secretary 
Hays of the Department of State for the 
accomplishments of the hospital ship 
Hope thus far, Since his report specifi- 
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cally refers to Bureau of the Budget 
clearance, it should certainly be clear 
that Mr. Hays was speaking for the ad- 
ministration when he addressed the 
Senate Committee in March. 

Shortly after receipt of this report, the 
Senate formally passed Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 8, and I have been in- 
formed by Chairman Morgan that the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs ex- 
pects to consider it soon. 

In view of the assurance given on the 
floor of the House during debate of the 
foreign assistance bill, only a few weeks 
ago, it seems clear that the House Com- 
mittce on Foreign Affairs regards Project 
Hope in a highly favorable light and 
fully expected that funds authorized in 
title II of that measure would be avail- 
able for support when needed. Specific 
reference was made during that debate 
to the availability of section 211 funds 
for Hope, and this was assuredly a factor 
of some importance in the support of the 
measure in the House. 

Now we read, in a Washington news- 
paper, that some anonymous ICA official 
has doubts about the project’s value, 
questioning such policies as flying the 
American flag and paying U.S. maritime 
wages to its crew. Furthermore, a spe- 
cial assistant to the President is quoted 
as saying that “The President has 
reached no decision in the matter.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have no personal doubt 
that the President, on review of the facts, 
will conclude that the job being done by 
Project Hope is an outstanding example 
of American achievement in the continu- 
ing effort to build good will throughout 
the world, and to bring the people of 
the world closer together in a bond of 
mutual trust and friendship. 

When the unknown critic of Project 
Hope told the Washington reporter that 
“working together is better than show- 
case democracy,” he gave convincing 
evidence of his ignorance of procedures 
aboard the hospital ship in foreign 
ports. 

One of the most important features 
of the Hope’s mission has been the coop- 
eration of its staff with local professional 
people in every port visited. 

In Indonesia, for example, Hope rec- 
ords show that more than 200 Indonesian 
doctors and 300 Indonesian nurses par- 
ticipated in the joint medical program 
of training and treatment. 

In Vietnam, more than 200 Vietnamese 
nurses took part in shipboard training 
and treatment programs, and teams 
from the Hope’s staff worked ashore in 
clinics, in 6 civilian hospitals and in 
Saigon's military hospital. 

Dr. William B. Walsh, president of 
Project Hope, has consistently empha- 
sized the importance of partnership with 
local doctors and nurses in the foreign 
countries visited by the ship, and has 
stressed working together with local peo- 
ple in both the training and treatment 
programs. 

In Indonesia, Project Hope reports 
that more than 18,000 patients were 
treated by the joint Indonesian-Ameri- 
can committees, and 700 major opera- 
tions were performed. In Vietnam, there 
were more than 10,000 patients, and more 
than 500 major operations, 
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Mass inoculations of children with 
training of local vaccination teams in 
Vietnam; more than 800 lectures and 
seminars in Indonesia; the introduction 
of oral surgery for the first time in Viet- 
nam; the provision of more than 8,000 
books and medical journals for hospitals, 
clinics, and libraries in the two countries; 
substantial medical supplies in both— 
these are some of the substantial 
achievements of the effort so lightly de- 
scribed as “showcase democracy.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is not hard to under- 
stad why the “high-ranking official” 
quoted in the Washington Post elected 
to remain unnamed. 

If mail from home is any indication of 
public sentiment, the people are over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic about the good 
ship Hope and its mercy mission abroad. 
I am sure they will continue to support 
it with voluntary contributions, in in- 
creasing sums, as they learn of its good 
work and its need for their support. 

I am equally sure, Mr. Speaker, that 
the relatively modest sums of American 
tax dollars which go into this project— 
to help send an American vessel under 
our own flag on its mercy mission 
abroad—will have far greater support at 
home than will many of the projects 
conceived by our unknown official in ICA. 

This certainly does not mean there is 
no merit in his reported suggestion that 
some of our surplus hospital ships could 
be made available to friendly nations, for 
their own operation to relieve distress 
and spread medical knowledge. Without 
doubt many countries could operate hos- 
pital ships at a lower cost than we do, 
and be of great help to their people. 

But surely it is no sin to have an Amer- 
ican flag flying proudly above such a 
vessel, and to pay American wages to 
the seamen who sail her, and to invest 
a very small percentage of our foreign- 
assistance funds in such an undertaking. 


Children Handicapped by Deafness 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port this bill which will establish a pro- 
gram of grants in aid for the training 
of teachers of the deaf. The problem 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing is 
one of the least understood, and most 
neglected, of all of the growing health 
problems that face this country. It is 
national and international in scope. A 
greater number of babies are born each 
year afflicted with this tragic, lonely 
handicap of deafness. 

Medical science has not yet discovered 
the cure for deafness at birth. But the 
life long handicap that results from deaf- 
ness—that forever isolates the deaf child 
or person from all other human beings, 
that forces a segragation of its own just 
as demoralizing as any other kind of seg- 
regation—can be overcome. The enact- 
ment of H.R. 9011 is one way to begin. 
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It would give us, in greater quantity 
and quality, the indispensable weapon 
against the handicap of deafness— 
trained teachers. 

In the 86th Congress and again in this 
Congress I introduced legislation which 
would refiect a national response to the 
national problem of providing Federal 
funds to train teachers of those handi- 
capped by deafness. I did so with some 
knowledge of the extent of the problem 
and an awareness of the enormous waste, 
in terms of the capacity of deaf persons 
to be useful and productive members of 
Society, caused by the disaster of deaf- 
ness. It is a disaster, I assure you, that 
can strike any home, any parent, any 
child. 

There are in our midst today some 
30,000 deaf children of school age with 
an expected increase of 400 every year. 
The number continues to rise while the 
number of specialists dedicated to train 
these children to take their rightful place 
in our society, with full opportunity to 
make their own way, is woefully small, 
and diminishing in relation to the 
Mounting need. 

To train these children, we need some 
500 specialists annually. At the mo- 
ment, there are only 177 such teachers 
in training in the special teacher train- 
ing centers. In June 1959 only 127 such 

ers were graduated. These figures 
alone manifest the critical shortage of 
trained personnel in this field. 

From a study of the reports supplied 
me and conversation with informed 
sources, I am convinced that 80 percent 
of these handicaps are remediable. I 
have seen what can be done for these 
children if proper training is afforded 
them. Let me give you two examples of 
the kind of thing that can be done in 
this field. 

In my own congressional district in 
Manhattan are located the largest public 
junior high school for the deaf in the 
country—Junior High 47, and the coun- 
try’s best known private school—primary 
and secondary—the Lexington School for 
the Deaf. In these remarkable schools 
I have seen the miracle of the deaf 
child's transition from the silent world 
of the deaf to the other world of com- 
munication, language and speech. Af- 
ter all, the chief thing that elevates hu- 
Man beings above all other species is an 
intelligence that enables them to com- 
Municate by speech. 

The Lexington School happens to be a 
Private school, but it charges no tuition 
and it receives most of its support from 
the State. It takes children beginning 
from ase 3 or 4 up and gives them 
a high school education. Many go on 
to college. By the time they are finished 
they are equipped to lead normal lives 
in the adult world and to communicate 
with others. 

The teachers in this school, and in 
junior high 47 must have very special 
Qualifications. Not only must they have 
all of the qualifications of high school 
teachers in the normal school, but they 
Must be specially trained to communi- 
Cate with the deaf. The young men and 
Women who make this their lifework 
Must, after having met all the other 
Standards for high school teaching, take 
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specialized postgraduate courses, and 
pay tuition for this purpose. The Lex- 
ington School has a postgraduate train- 
ing school of its own, which is well 
known around the country and abroad. 
Most of the teachers in training here 
have to borrow the funds in order to 
pay the relatively modest tuition. On 
top of this, they have to live and, in big 
cities where the problem is most acute, 
moderate- or low-income housing is not 
available. The Lexington School is in 
a position to provide living accommoda- 
tions for many of these dedicated per- 
sons. But food, clothes, and other costs 
of living must be borne by them. 

Most schools cannot even afford liv- 
ing accommodations. Then when these 
teachers are finished and are qualified 
to take on the task of teaching the deaf, 
they are often paid less than the high 
school teachers in the regular school 
system. 

Can this be right? Is there any won- 
der that there exists such a shortage of 
teachers in this field? And we must re- 
member that teaching the deaf requires 
a personal dedication and a steadfastness 
that few other specialized professions re- 
quire. It is the hardest possible physical 
work. In addition to personal dedication 
it requires a persistence and a patience 
that most people do not have, including 
most teachers. Why then should we 
permit conditions to exist that make the 
cause of these young teachers and hope- 
ful teachers so much more difficult than 
it has to be? 

A properly staffed school specializing 
in the teaching of the deaf, if adequately 
supported, can become the laboratory 
for the advancement of teaching tech- 
niques in every school and at every edu- 
cational level the country over. If 
methods can be devised, and they are 
already in process, for the advance- 
ment of learning in specialized schools 
such as Junior High School 47, and the 
Lexington School of New York City, they 
will have general application. After all, 
the essence of education is to teach stu- 
dents to teach themselves—to give them 
the necessary tools with which to build 
their own intellectual houses, The job 
of the teacher is to communicate with 
the student. Therefore, the develop- 
ment of methods and techniques for 
communication between the teacher of 
the deaf and the deaf student will cer- 
tainly be of immeasurable benefit also 
to the teacher who is seeking to estab- 
lish lines of communication between stu- 
dents with hearing, but who still do not 
hear. 

What I am suggesting, is that one of 
the soundest investments we can make 
toward the advancement of learning in 
the United States is to multiply 100- 
fold our effort in educational laboratories 
such as the two I have mentioned by 
adequately staffing them with specially 
trained teachers. 

The specific Federal approach adopted 
in this bill now before the House is but 
one step. This is a modest proposal, 
calling for Federal assistance through a 
$3 million, 2-year program of grants-in- 
aid to accredited public and nonprofit 
institutions of higher education which 
are approved training centers for teach- 
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ers of the deaf. I am pleased beyond 
measure that the House is at long last 
taking definitive action of this bill. The 
more I examine this problem, the more 
I wonder why we have delayed as long as 
we have, 


No California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
with the passing of the beloved and re- 
spected Leo Carrillo a lot of California 
passed away with him. Leo Carrillo 
represented California both past and 
present like no one else could, He 
came from the dignified and proud dons 
of early California. Yet lived to see his 
native State become the second largest 
in the Nation and he gave his talents, 
energy and ability to make California 
great. 

He was a respected and loved friend of 
mine for many years. 

The following editoria] from the Los 
Angeles Examiner and News article tells 
of his contribution to California and 
of his proud and glorious past: 

LEO CARRILLO 

One of the last and most admirable ties 
of our community with a chivalric past was 
dissolved when Leo Carrillo took his last 
leave of the country and the people he loved 
80 well. 

By profession a fine actor, by nature a 
true gentleman, Mr. Carrillo personified to 
generations of Angelenos the unaffected grace 
of our California forebears. 

He was gifted with gaiety, warm in com- 
radeship, untouched by malice, fertile in 
resource. 

The void he leaves can be filled only by 
grateful memory of the mission he gave 
himself to fulfill: To forge an indestructible 
link of friendship between the two great 
peoples who gave form and spirit to our 
civic home. 

LEO CARRILLO, DESCENDANT OF DONS, DIES OF 
CANCER 

"Mr. California” is dead. 

Pudgy, lovable Leo Carrillo, a movie star 
more than 30 years and as familiar a sight at 
Rose Tournament parades as the roses them- 
selves, played out his final scene at 5:55 p.m. 
Sunday in his ranchhouse in Santa Monica 
Canyon. 

Unconscious since Thursday, the 81-year- 
old descendant of Spanish dons was a victim 
of terminal cancer complicated by a failing 
heart. 

He had fought cancer for 8 years, keeping 
the nature of his ailment a closely guarded 
secret, and had undergone several operations 
in the battle, the latest surgery having been 
performed September 1. 

At his bedside in the old Carrillo home- 
stead at 639 East Channel Road when the last 
curtain was rung down were his daughter, 
Antoinette, who bad resided there with him 
for many years, and two friends of many 
years’ standing. 

They were Jack Tolbert, foreman of Leo's 
Vista ranch, and Owen E. Meehan, Jr., for- 
mer FBI agent. One of Leo's brothers, Ottie, 
arrived a few minutes after death came for 
the veteran actor. 
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Time of a rosary service and requiem mass 
at St. Monica’s Catholic Church will be set 
when another 8 Jack, arrives from 
Grant's Pass. 

The 1 Carrillo, best known 
of the younger generation as the adventurous 
“Pancho” in the movie and television “Cisco 
Kid” series, had been fighting both heart 
disease and cancer in the months before his 
death. However, he remained active almost 
to the end. 

In August 1959, while making one of his 
many personal appearance tours, he suffered 
a ruptured blood vessel and internal hem- 
orrhage while aboard a plane in the East. 

After recovering in a Pittsburgh hospital, 
the actor returned to California and Septem- 
ber 1, 1959, underwent major surgery at 
Santa Monica Hospital. 

Carrillo bounced back—like the Leo of 
old. He continued to serve as a member of 
the State parks commission until last 
February 15 and then he resigned that post 
only so he could devote full time to helping 
promote New York's 1964 World’s Fair and 
doing what he could to strengthen the rela- 
tions of the United States with Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Last year he made a 20,000-mile tour of 
Latin America as a good-will ambassador 
from the United States. 

Carrillo was a tireless worker for the bet- 
terment of his State and Nation. 

No native Californian ever worked harder 
in civic affairs and no professional politician 
expended more energy toward a political 
campaign than did Leo Carrillo. 

When campaigning for former Governors 
Merriam and Warren, he took time off from 
his own busy affairs to attend rallies and 
meetings, make speeches, tour the State and 
take the stump for the men and principles 
in which he believed. 

He was no dilettante statesman, no dab- 
bler in politics for purposes of amusement, 
self-aggrandizement or personal publicity; 
rather, he was motivated by idealism. 

“I love my State,” he would reply when 
asked why he worked so hard for its im- 
provement. “I want it to have the best 
government and the finest leadership we can 
possibly give it.” 

Few if any living Californians can point 
to the wealth of family tradition, the far 
reaching background of historical ancestry 
that were Leo Carrillo's. 

His great-grandfather was Carlos Antonio 
Carrillo, first provisional governor of Cali- 
fornia in 1837. The parents of Carlos were 
married by Father Junipero Serra with a 
script from the King of Spain authorizing 
the wedding. 

Carlos’ brother, Jose Antonio Carrillo, was 
the first alcalde of Los Angeles in 1828 and 
one of the great early political figures of 
southern California. 

Leo's great-grandmother and her two sis- 
ters made the flag which Commodore Stock- 
ton carried into Los Angeles. His grand- 
father, Pedro Carrillo, was the first Judge in 
Los Angeles and served in the State legis- 
lature. 

The actor's grandmother was Dona Josefa 
Bandini, daughter of Don Juan Bandini, 
owner of the vast Jurupa Rancho where the 
city of Riverside now stands. 

Leo's father, John Jose was the first city 
marshal of Los Angeles and the first mayor 
of Santa Monica. That city is part of the 
old 38,000-acre San Vicente Rancho which 
the Carrillo family bought for $1 an acre. 

Leo's great-aunt, Arcadia de Baker, gave 
the land on which the Veterans“ Administra- 
tion home in Sawtelle is situated. 

Leo was born August 6, 1891, in an old fam- 
ily home on Aliso Street. He attended grade 
school in Santa Monica, then was graduated 
from old St, Vincent's College. 
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After that he went to work with pick and 
shovel for the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
$1 a day. A little later he landed a job 
on the San Francisco Examiner as cartoonist 
and waterfront reporter at $10 a week. 

His merry laugh and ready quips prompted 
the famous drama critic, Ashton Stevens, to 
suggest Leo try the stage. Leo did, and 
clicked at the Orpheum Theater in San 
Francisco. 

He went to New York then, and landed a 
role in “Fads and Fancies,” after which he 
appeared in the play “Twin Beds” and be- 
came a star. Hollywood beckoned, and Leo 
soon was earning $5,000 a week. 

Such hit plays as “Upstairs and Down,” 
“Lombardi Ltd.,“ “The Bad Man“ and “Hell 
Bound,” and early-day films like “Mr. An- 
tonio,” “Viva Villa,” “Gay Desperado,” “Girl 
of the Golden West,” “Lillian Russell,” “Bow- 
ery Broadway” and a host of others fol- 
lowed, until Leo became the familiar Pancho 
in “The Cisco Kid.” 

But Leo's stage, screen, radio, and televi- 
sion work never was arduous enough to keep 
him from throwing himself with characteris- 
tically limitless energy into civic, political, 
and charitable work. 

So familiar had his famous twinkle, 
resonant voice, and Spanish accent become 
that, in 1938, he was seriously offered the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of Cali- 
fornia. His countless supporters and well- 
wishers were disappointed when at length he 
decided against running and turned his 
efforts toward electing Earl Warren. 

During the decades of public appearances 
he made there seemed to be an unwritten 
law which demanded his presence at fiestas, 
civic celebrations, police shows, American 
Legion extravaganzas and similar gatherings. 

Riding his famous Palomino horses, he 
became a familiar figure at Rose Tournament 
parades, in more than one of which he served 
as grand marshal. 

He served two 4-year terms as a member 
of the State park commission, during which 
time he fought tirelessly against the defac- 
ing of public beaches by oll drilling or other 
industry. 

In February 1959 the actor was com- 
mended by the city council for his world- 
wide good-will trips on behalf of Los Angeles, 
the State, and the United States. He then 
toured Spain, Egypt, Turkey, and the Near 
East, singing the praises of his native city, 
State, and land. 

His wife of 40 years, Edith, died July 25, 
1953, at the age of 60. 


Mercy Flight for Sumter Child Made by 


Guardsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the State, Columbia, S.C., of Sep- 
tember 8, 1961: 

Mercy FLIGHT von SUMTER CHILD MADE BY 
GUARDSMEN 

A 2-year-old Sumter Negro child is in a 
Denver hospital as the result of an August 29 
mercy flight from Columbia to Denver. 

Charlie, the child, was admitted August 11 
to the program of the Crippled Children’s 
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Division of the South Carolina State Board 
of Health. He had a very serious physical 
condition for which he was hospitalized in 
Columbia for a few days. But since the local 
hospitals did not have the proper facilities 
for adequate care for this type of case, it be- 
came necessary to look elsewhere. 

The National Jewish Hospital at Denver, & 
charitable institution supported entirely by 
contributions, upon learning of the nature 
of the case and the lack of local facilities, 
immediately approved admission, 

The National Jewish Hospital at Denver 18 
a free, nonsectarian medical center which 
accepts patients regardless of race, religion, 
or place of residence. Its beneficence is well 
exemplified by its motto: “None may enter 
who can pay—None can pay who enter.” 

Tr: tion then became the problem. 
It was not feasible to transport this child by 
rail, and commercial airlines could not trans- 
port the case because of the nature of the 
child’s illness. In view of this, the State 
Board of Health then turned to the adjutant 
general of South Carolina for assistance, 

General Pinckney immediately gave full 
cooperation by authorizing a mercy flight 
through alr transportation by a South Caro- 
lina Air National Guard plane, The trip was 
made as a direct flight from the Congaree 
Airbase to Denver, the patient being accom- 
panied by a physician and a nurse from the 
State Board of Health. 

Upon arrival in Denver, the Colorado Air 
National Guard gave immediate cooperation 
by furnishing ambulance service directly to 
the hospital. 

It is anticipated that this child will be a 
patient at the National Jewish Hospital for 
at least several months. 

This is not the first mercy flight provided 
by the South Carolina Air National Guard 
in cooperation with the South Carolina State 
Board of Health. Comparable flights have 
been made when necessary to New York, 
Delaware, and previously to Denver. 


Need for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, August 30—Black Wednes- 
day—a majority of my colleagues, by the 
votes they cast, decided that Federal aid 
for school construction was so unimpor- 
tant that they did not even want to talk 
about it. 


In this connection I include in my re- 
marks a news item taken from the Wash- 
ington Post of September 12 which is 
self-explanatory: 

TWENTY-FOUR Hurt IN SCHOOL FLOOR 

COLLAPSE 

CoRrINTEH, Miss., September 11—Twenty- 
three students and an instructor were in- 
jured today when a floor collapsed at an 
aging high school building. 

The ground floor gave way during a break 
between classes at Kossuth, 12 miles south 
of Corinth. 

The students and Assistant Football Coach 
Roland Atkins fell 8 feet to the ground with 
the debris and a row of four soft drink vend- 
ing machines. 


Plight of Small Towns Must Be Corrected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN | 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article appeared in the Bowie 
County News, published in New Boston, 
Tex., J. E. Laney, Jr., editor, recently, 
entitled “Industry and the Small Town 
Dilemma.” This article raises the ques- 
tion of whether it is “inevitable that 
some small towns will ultimately pass 
into the limbo of the unknown.” I think 
this is a basic question—one that has 
been disturbing me for some time. I 
firmly believe that this “dire prophecy” 
is not inevitable, provided we, the people, 
recognize the problem and work to im- 
Prove the conditions in our small towns. 

Small towns are the backbone of 
America. Living conditions are much 
better in many ways in small towns than 
in our crowded metropolitan areas. 
There is not the congestion and the 
exaggerated pace of life in the small 
towns. Small towns have many advan- 
tages for older people; and if oppor- 
tunities are provided, they are better 
places for young people to work and 
raise their families. 

The Bowie County News spells out 
the way in which the introduction of 
new industry to small towns benefits the 
whole community. It points out that 
an industry employing 25 workers will 
bring approximately $150,000 additional 
Personal income into the community. 
This new money has a considerable im- 
Pact upon the business in a town with 
2,000 to 3,000 people. Assuming that 60 
percent of this income is spent locally it 
Means an immediate increase in retail 
trade of $90,000 to $100,000.” 

The article goes on to show how these 
benefits spread throughout the com- 
Munity, affecting all lines of business 
activity, and concludes with this state- 
ment: 

The first step is hard but, once accom- 

forward movement becomes easier. 
y small towns have found this to be 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to introduce 
the complete article on “Industry and 
the Smalltown Dilemma” into the 
Recorp at this point: 

INDUSTRY AND THE SMALLTOWN DILEMMA 

The small town today is a victim of cir- 
cumstances. It was born in response to a 
need, a need which is fast passing. No longer 
must a market center be within 10 miles 
to serve farmers—they can jump into a car 
and in 30 minutes be as many miles away 
to shop in stores of their choice, The re- 
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sult is a shifting of trade to those towns 
which have grown enough to support mod- 
ern stores. The other towns wither, at least 
relatively—some even pass out of the picture. 

Unfortunately, towns do not die overnight; 
rather, they suffer a lingering decay over 
several years. Vacant buildings become con- 
spicuous while their neighbors appear di- 
lapidated and tired looking. Taxes must rise 
in order to maintain civic functions, taxes 
which become increasingly burdensome. 
Paradoxically, property values must be kept 
rising but taxpaying ability falls. Young 
people leave as soon as possible to seek more 
attractive livings. 

Is it inevitable that this dire prophecy 
must come true? It appears inevitable that 


some small towns will ultimately pass into, 


the limbo of the unknown but not all. The 
survivors will be those that provide for in- 
creased community income. 

During recent years many small towns in 
Texas have secured industry; in fact, there 
are relatively few small towns that do not 
have one or more industries. In 1956, for 
example, of approximately 150 new manu- 
facturing enterprises registered in Texas, 17 
were located in towns of less than 10,000 
population. 

Smalltown industrial enterprise nor- 
mally employ relatively few workers. Nine 
of the new 1956 firms in small towns em- 
ployed less than 25 workers, and of the en- 
tire group 83 percent were in this employ- 
ment range. Small industries are considered 
highly desirable in the small town because 
they fit readily into the economy of the area. 
If the industries are of varied types the town 
is particularly fortunate; economic changes 
do not affect all equally and greater stability 
is achieved. 

Some of the economic benefits of small 
industry in the small town can be readily 
demonstrated. Extensive research has indi- 
cated, for example, that an industry em- 
ploying 25 workers will bring approximately 
$150,000 additional personal income into the 
community. This new money has a consid- 
erable impact upon the business in a town 
with 2,000 to 3,000 people. Assuming that 
60 percent of this income is spent locally 
it means an immediate increase in retail 
trade of $90,000 to $100,000.. 

Who benefits from increased business ac- 
tivity in a community? Although it is im- 
possible to trace every dollar of increased 
personal income there are several groups that 
are definitely benefited. With 74 more peo- 
ple living in the community it is obvious 
that more groceries will be sold (approxi- 
mately $20,000 would be the case in New 
Boston) will increase building material sales 
and demand for more carpenters, Automo- 
bile dealers can expect to sell approximately 
25 additional cars, which, of course, will in- 
crease service station, garage, and accessory 
demands. Clothing and dry goods stores 
should experience increased sales of about 
$25,000 while bank deposits increase by about 
$65,000. It thus appears that nearly all busi- 
ness establishments in the community are 
benefited. 

One additional thought should be noted 
in passing: one industry attracts others. 
Frequently, supporting industries find op- 
portunity and locate near the original in- 
dustry. In any case, the original industry 
demonstrates the suitability of the com- 


munity from an industrial point of view, 
thus making it easier to attract other non- 
related enterprises. The first step is hard 
but, once accomplished, forward moyement 
becomes easier. Many small towns have 
found this to be true. 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
times of contest between freedom and 
communism, we need to make a continual 
effort to crystallize mose cleanly the ideas 
and ideals of freedom and their signifi- 
cance to our people and the world. All 
of us, of course, believe in and adhere 
to the concepts of freedom. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the real meaning and 
significance—to a great many peopl 
is still at best hazy. ` 

Recently, the American Can Co. pub- 
lished a series of articles by Harold 
Fleming, entitled “The American 
Achievement.” The first of the articles 
is entitled “Freedom.” Contributing to 
a better understanding of the ‘develop- 
ment and significance of a free way of 
life to the American people and to the 
political history of the world, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM 
THE MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Everybody knows the tremendous material 
advance this country has made since World 
War II. Nearly everybody knows it by hav- 

shared in it. The current of energy 
that flows through American work and play 
has increased fast in 15 years. 

But these postwar economic gains are 
only the latest installment of an American 
achievement that has been underway for 
the U.S. Constitution, the American eco- 
nomic system has been growing at the same 
rate as in the last decade and a half. 

And as these economic gains have been 
adding to each other, decade after decade, 
like compound interest, the result has been 
more material progress in 170 years than 
in the previous 1,700 years. 

When this all began, everyday life in 
American towns and cities was not much 
different from everday life in the towns and 
cities of the Roman Empire. The similarity 
was even greater on the farm, where most 
people lived. Tools and methods had changed 
little in 2,000 years. Then, rapidly, they be- 
gan to change. 

THE POLITICAL ACHIEVEMENT 

With this material progress, we have also 

had our political freedom—the greatest of 
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nonmaterial, spiritual values. In this coun- 
try’s history, more people have been free to 
mind their own business, and have had 
fewer people to mind their business for them, 
than in almost any other place or time in 
human history. Millions of Europeans came 
here, not in search of material wealth, for 
this country at first had little of it, but 
because this was a land of liberty and of 
opportunity. 

We Americans are inclined to take for 
granted this combination of material prog- 
ress and of personal liberty. But the as- 
sumption that they go together is being 
challenged today all over the world—and 
even in this country. The contrary idea is 
spreading, helped by the Russians, that eco- 
nomic progress and political freedom can- 
not go together. A new fashion of thinking 
says that nations must make a choice be- 
tween the one or the other—progress or 
freedom. The idea is that the two are in- 
compatible—that a nation cannot have both 
at the same time. a 

The new theory goes still further. It says 
that economic progress must come first. 
and fredom later; that, in fact, it is only 
material economic progress that can lead to 
freedom, The Russians, for instance, say 
that they will outgrow us in economics, 
meaning that after that (perhaps) they will 
have political freedom. And some of the 
underdeveloped countries say that they are 
too poor to enjoy freedom of enterprise (or in 
some cases even freedom of speech). 

- This is diametrically opposite to American 
experience and history. 

The United States started as an under- 
developed country. It had no net capital. It 
was heavily in debt and operating on bor- 
rowed money. It had no railroads, no fac- 
tories, no steel mills, nor any other kind of 
sizable capital accumulation. 

In fact it had only one real asset of any 
importance.. And this was not an economic 
asset at all, but a political one. Many other 
countries were far ahead of us in the major 
economic assets of the day—ships, roads, 
machinery, skilled labor, coal, iron, gold and 
This country’s almost unique asset 
was the idea of a meticulously limited gov- 
ernment. It was written into the Consti- 
tution. It was put most briefly in the Bill of 
Rights. It was a reverse English on the 

idea that a “government knows 
best.” It was the idea of freedom from not 
only George the Third's government, but 
from any government. 
THE INVENTION OF FREEDOM 


The idea of individual freedom, as a gen- 
eral good in itself, on which this country 
was founded, and from which the American 
achievement started, was an invention. It 
was as new in its day as the telephone, the 
gasoline engine, or the metal container were 
in their day. 

It was the product of many men's 
thoughts and struggles. Its invention was a 
long story, and, for us, a lucky historic 
accident. The final breakthrough came 
only after centuries of trial-and-error. We 
have the English largely to thank for it. 

Historians trace the river of our fore- 
fathers’ ideas about freedom back at least 
seven centuries, to the English Magna Carta 
of A.D. 1215. This was a written statement 
of rights against the Crown, which the 
feudal barons exacted from King John at 
Runnymede, up the Thames River from Lon- 
don. Its most famous clause was that— 
“No freeman shall be imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, unless by the lawful judgment of 
his equals, or by the law of the land.” 

These words had the same meaning then 
as if, in the 20th century, they had been 
forced upon Germany's Hitler, Russia's 
Khrushchev, or Cuba’s Castro. 

And the rights thus written down came 
to be known as the immemorial rights of 
Englishmen. 
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The feudal barons were later replaced by 
national governments in Spain, France, and 
England. And these governments, as is the 


they N 
trol exports, imports, wages, production, 


prices, etc. They granted monopolies and 
supported privileges. £ 

To our everlasting fortune in this country, 
the-English Government was the least efi- 
cient and least determined of these govern- 
ments. Queen Elizabeth, the Cal Coolidge 
of her day, answered most economic problems 
by doing nothing about them. Charles T's 
pretensions got him beheaded. Cromwell's 
absolutism ended the Commonwealth. 
James II's programs got him exiled. Magna 
Carta was revived. 

Meantime, colonizing the New World be- 
came the growth industry of its time. And, 
true to form, the Spanish and French Gov- 
ernments tried to run their colonies as gov- 
ernment ventures, but the less ambitious 
English Government gave its colonists little 
more than a charter and its blessing. The 
English colonies were private ventures, free 
to sink or swim on their own. 

And on their own, they soon began to 
swim mightily. They had put 3,000 miles 
of the Atlantic Ocean between them and the 
European hodgepodge of feudal-inherited, 
or government-protected, privileges, mo- 
nopolies, customs, and restrictions. 

In the New World, the farmer no longer 
had to live in town and decide next year's 
planting program in committee. He could 
move out, live in the middle of his farm, 
and run it as he pleased, raising such crops 
as he chose, either for himself or for the 
market. The English-born workman in the 
New World was free to move about, to charge 
what. wages he could get, or to set up his 
own shop. And the colonial merchant was 
free to buy and sell wherever, whenever, and 
at whatever prices he saw fit. These were 
new and heady freedoms. 

After the colonists began to thrive, the 
British Government began trying to fit them 
into its economic plans. They didn't fit 
very well. George III came to the throne 
in 1760. He was conscientious and German 
in his planning for his subjects. Among 
other things he decided that the American 
colonists should not move over the Appala- 
chians. Eventually the colonists revolted, 
not as Americans but as Englishmen. And 
up came Magna Carta again. For instance 
the Massachusetts Assembly in dec) the 
Stamp Act void, said that it was “ 
Magna Carta and the natural rights of 
Englishmen, and therefore, void.” 

Thus the “immemorial rights of English- 
mien,” transplanted to the edge of the wilder- 
ness, became the natural rights of Ameri- 
cans, against the Crown. 

These rights were sometimes separately 
defined, as freedom of conscience, freedom 
of specch, freedom of movement, and free- 
dom of property. But their histories all ran 
Parallel. And by the time of the Revolution, 
they were recognized as interrelated and as 
essentially all the same thing—freedom from 
government interference. Thus free men 
recognized what all totalitarian govern- 
ments recognize, that the rights of con- 
science, association, speech, and property, 
rise and fall together. A government that 
can shut a man’s mouth can also take his 
property, and vice versa. 

Until this time, in all Western history, 
the basic political idea had been that the 
government should have all rights except 
those specifically granted to citizens. But 
now, for the first time, this idea was in- 
verted. Citizens should have all rights ex- 
cept those specifically granted to the gov- 
ernment, 

This was such a historic breakthrough 
that Tom Paine, the voice of the American 
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Revolution, wrote in his “Common. Sense” 
pamphlet: “We have it in our power to 
begin the world over again. A situation, 
similar to the present, hath not happened 
since the days of Nosh until now.” 

And the Founding Fathers wrote this un- 
precedented, upside-down idea of govern- 
ment into the U.S. Constitution. They 
framed the weakest government they 
thought could fill the barest essential needs 
for a government. 


THR “BUSINESS END” OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Into this Constitution, the authors put 
an assurance that a man could own his own 
inventions and writings for a limited time 
(art. 1, sec, 8);.that. the States should not 
issue paper money (art. 1, sec. 10); that the 
States should not pass any law abridging the 
obligation of contract (art. 1, sec. 10); 
that this Nation would be a common market 
(art. 1, sec. 10); and that (echoing Magna 
Carta) no person should be deprived of his 
property without due process of law (art. 5, 
Bill of Rights). 

These are the so-called “business clauses” 
of the Constitution. They opened the way 
for the free enterprise which has produced 
the American economic achievement. They 
led to economic adventure, competition, 
obsolescence, and sharing, 


Needed: A Big Stick Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American textile industry has suffered 
greatly during the past several years by 
reason of excessive textile imports. This 
condition is primarily due to the fact 
that the executive department of our 
Government has failed to take action to 
protect our domestic textile industry and 
other basic industries so necessary for 
our survival and economic well-being. 

One of the countries which has en- 
joyed to a great extent an open textile 
market in the United States is Japan. 
We have been very lenient with Japan 
and have gone out of our way to insure 
that she had a fair share of the Ameri- 
can textile market. 

I was sorry to learn recently, there- 
fore, that a New York trade group repre- 
senting Japanese textile interests has 
filed a protest with the OCDM over the 
American textile industry's request that 
protection be afforded our domestic 
textile industry under the defense clause 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
My concern over this matter is shared by 
many of my constituents whose liveli- 
hood depends on a thriving textile in- 
dustry. They are ata loss to understand 
why Japanese textile trade interests 
would be so presumptuous as to advise 
the United States with respect to what is 
necessary for our national defense. 

The Southern Textile News for Sep- 
tember 9, 1961, carried a very excellent 
editorial regarding this matter. I know 
that my colleagues in the House share 
my concern over adequate protection for 
basic American industry, and I believe 
that they will find the Southern Textile 
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News editorial to be very interesting. 
With that thought in mind I include it 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Nerepes: A “Bic Strick" Poller 


America has come a long way since the 
yi of bemustached, bull-like Teddy Roose- 
velt. 

Teddy's famous speak softly, but carry a 
big stick” doctrine has been split asunder. 

Today, America is doing the soft speak- 
ing—while certain other nations of the world, 
Wielding an economic “big stick,” are clob- 
bering the daylights out of us. 

We are referring specifically to the at- 
titude of Japanese interests in formally op- 
Posing the American textile industry's re- 
quest for import restrictions. Japan, it 
seems, is determined to decide for itself just 
What and how much of its textile and other 
products it will unload on the United States. 
This, perhaps, is to be expected. 

But, when a foreign power—Japanese or 
Otherwise—begins to offer advice on what is 
and is not good for the defense of our coun- 
try, that is something else. 

A New York trade group, representing 
Japanese interests, has objected to the in- 
dustry’s request to the OCDM for restric- 
tions under the defense clause of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. 

It has urged the OCDM to either dismiss 
the petition outright, or send it back to the 
domestic industry sponsors for additional in- 
formation. This petition, which calls for 
import curbs on the ground that foreign 
shipments are seriously injuring an essential 
defense industry, was filed with the OCDM 
by the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute and 10 other groups representing 
Various elements of the US, textile in- 
dustry. 

We have seen, along with an increasing 
dependence upon Uncle Sam for financial 
handouts, a growing tendency among other 
nations of the world to want to run the 
Affairs of this country, internally and ex- 
ternally. 

We have been instructed on how to allo- 
Cate our foreign-aid moneys. We were told 
how not to punish Caryl Chessman, the sick- 
ening “red light bandit.“ We have had to 
soft-pedal Cuba. We have had to abandon 
expensive airbases in France in order to 
pacify a questionable ally, We have been re- 
quested not to resume nuclear testing. We 
have had to go to other countries and ask 
them to please not ship things into our 
country that would be in competition with 
our own products. 

But last week's request from the Japanese 
trade agency that the domestic industry's 
Petition to OCDM be dismissed bears the 
crowning touch. It reficcts the stark truth 
in the ancient maxim that “if you give a 
man an inch, he will take a mile.“ 

Craig Smith, of Avondale Mills, in ex- 
Pressing his amazement at the agency's ac- 
tion, has at the same time expressed our 
Sentiment in these apt words: 

“Our Government and our industry may 
heed advice from the Japanese on some mat- 
ters, but surely the adequacy of our na- 
tional defense needs is not one of them. I 
can hardly imagine any group of U.S. citi- 
zens injecting themselves into a determina- 
tlon concerning the defense needs of any 
friendly foreign country.” 

How long will we yield to pressure from 
foreign legations and embassies in Washing- 
ton and from every itinerant potentate who 
visits the White House? How long will we 
allow Communist-inspired mobs overseas to 
dictate whether our President shall visit a 
foreign country * * * or influence the admin- 
istration of justice in our country? How 
long will we allow low-wage textile exporters 
to decide for themselves what and how much 
they are going to dump upon our shores? 

We don't have the answers. We doubt if 
anyone else does. 
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But of one thing we feel quite confident: 
If we had more of the “speak softly, but carry 
a big stick" type of leadership in our Govern- 
ment today, rather than apathy, indecision, 
and vulnerability to outside manipulation, 
we would be a whale of a sight better off 
than we are at present. 


Foreign Language Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, had the 
parliamentary conditions permitted, I 
would have offered an amendment for 
the deletion of the word “modern” from 
“modern foreign languages“ in H.R. 
9000, the National Defense Education 
Act, when it was extended last week, 
so that all languages which are widely 
studied in the United States would re- 
ceive the support of the act. 

The purpose of my proposed amend- 
ment was to have the classical lan- 
guages—Latin and Greek—included in 
the act’s provisions. 

It is not a very great change—it will 
not visibly alter the course of world 
or national events; but I ask you, my 
colleagues, to look around you: 

As you look around the top of this 
Chamber at the 23 relief portraits in 
marble of men noted in history for the 
part they have played in the evolution 
of what has become American law, you 
will note that six of these great lawgivers 
are from the classical world: 

First, Lycurgus, author of the laws of 
Sparta; second, Solon, the great Athe- 
nian lawgiver; third, Gaius, the cele- 
brated Roman jurist; fourth, Papinian, a 
juridical genius; fifth, Justinian, the em- 
peror who published the Corpus Juris 
Civilis; and sixth, Tribonian, the able 
lawyer who codified Justinian’s laws. 

In addition, although not really part 
of the classical world, many medieval 
and Renaissance lawgivérs wrote in the 
Latin language; among these: 

First, Gregory LX, who maintained the 
remnants of Roman law; second, Inno- 
cent III, who also preserved the rem- 
nants of Roman law; and third, Hugo 
Grotius, author of the first treatise on 
international law, De Jure Belli Et Pacis. 

The mace at the front of this Chamber 
is a true and exact replica of the Roman 
symbol of authority which graced the 
presence of their magistrates. 

The Speaker's words which we hope to 
hear soon, “sine die,” are Latin, as well 
as many others with which you are 
all acquainted, 

On a larger scale, the entire city of 
Washington is a great collection of 
classic-style Roman and Greek monu- 
ments and buildings, such as the Na- 
tional Archives Building, where the treas- 
ures of this Nation’s freedom are stored. 

It is clear that we owe an incalculable 
debt to the classical civilizations. The 
Graeco-Roman languages and civiliza- 
tions lie at the heart of the American 
way of life. 
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But, there are also some very down-to- 
earth considerations for this amend- 
ment. Language professors—members 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion—point out that: 

By omitting the classical languages from 
provisions of H.R. 9000 * * * the Federal 
Government would be using its influence 
and public moneys to support a program 
of language study which is badly balanced, 
and would result in a lopsided language cur- 
riculum throughout the Nation * * +, 


This is what the professors themselves 
say, and they are the ones who should 
know. One professor, in a letter to me, 
said: 

What concerns me is that by giving gen- 
erous fellowships to all other languages the 
ancient languages are left at a de- 
cided disadvantage in attracting graduate 
students. Throughout the country there is 
a rising demand for teachers of classical 
literature and history. 


But this is not all. 

The language professors claim that 
“the classical languages provide a valu- 
able introduction to general language 
study. Latin in particular is a sound 
basis for a full and sensitive understand- 
ing of various modern foreign languages, 
especially the Romance tongues which 
are Latin’s direct descendants.” 

In addition, a furthering of classical 
studies in this country can have tremen- 
dous impact and prestige-value abroad. 
Dr. Michael H. Jameson, a Greek pro- 
fessor at the University of Pennsylvania, 
made front-page headlines in the New 
York Times in June 1960 with the re- 
port of his discovery of a decree of 
Themistocles at Troezen, in Greece. 
This past spring, Dr. Jameson's work 
received national publicity in the mag- 
azine, the Scientific American. In a 
letter to me, Dr. Jameson says: 

“Our fostering of classical studies has con- 
siderable effect on our status abroad, on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. At the risk 
of immodesty, I have mentioned that the 
American discovery of the decree of The- 
mistocles, and its quick and thorough publi- 
cation, has raised our cultural prestige a 
great deal. I have had requests for a semi- 
popular article for an East German magazine 
and a Czechoslovakian extravaganza called 
Laterna Magica,’ combining movies and live 
actors, asked at once for material to use for 
one of their productions on the Persian 
Wars.” 


Finally, the most important reason 
for the adoption of this amendment is, 
perhaps the easiest overlooked. Latin 
and Greek are the prime instruments for 
attaining a firsthand knowledge of some 
of the most important documents in our 
humanistic tradition. 

Nevertheless, there still may be some 
doubt as to why we should chose to pre- 
serve the languages of civilizations writ- 
ten off as dead letters over 18 centuries 
ago. However, the purpose is not to 
emulate the past, but to achieve an 
awareness of the past. For if we should 
lose our past, we shall have lost the fu- 
ture. If we are to build a sound future, 
the past must be continually re-evalu- 
ated. And what better way is there to . 
do this than with the original materi- 
als—a firsthand investigation. 

Totalitarian societies burn books and 
distort history. But there are acts of 
omission as well as commission. We can 
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let this heritage be swallowed up and we, 
too, shall have been guilty of killing it. 
Makers of the laws should be espe- 
cially interested in the classics. Our 
laws owe a debt to the classical world, 
as the medallions above testify. Out 
of the classical world came this great 
heritage of democracy and the tradition 
of the freedom of man. If the tree of 
democracy is worth preserving, so are 
its roots. 
STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENTS TO S. 1726 anv H.R. 6774 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HUNTER COLLEGE IN THE BRONX, 
New York, N.Y. 

The American Philological Association, a 
nationwide organization of scholars and 
teachers in the field of classical studies, rec- 
ommends that S. 1726 and H.R. 6774 be 
amended so as to provide that, wherever the 
words “modern foreign languages” occur in 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
title III. and title VI (sec. 611), the word 
“modern” be deleted, so that all languages 
which are widely studied in the United 
States may receive the impartial support of 
the act. The purpose of this amendment is 
to have the classical languages included in 
the act's provisions on a par with modern 
foreign languages and English. 

Fact: The most recent census of foreign 
language teaching in the public schools of 
the United States discloses that Latin ac- 
counts for nearly one-third (32.2 percent) 
of all foreign language enrollments. 
(Source: Wesley Childers, “Foreign Lan- 
guage Offerings and Enrollments in Public 
Secondary Schools,” fall 1958; research con- 
ducted by the Modern Language Association 
of America for the U.S. Office of Education). 
The proportion is even higher in private 
schools. 

We submit that: (1) since one-third of 
our children receive a substantial part of 
their language learning in Latin classrooms, 
it is vital to the success of our entire na- 
tional language teaching program that this 
instruction be of the highest possible calibre, 
and that the teachers of Latin be encour- 
aged to improve their materials and their 
methods to take advantage of recent devel- 
opments in the area of classical language 
teaching; (2) by omitting the classical lan- 
guages from provisions of S. 1726 and H.R. 
6774 which now cover all modern foreign 
languages and English, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be using its influence and public 
moneys to support a program of language 
study which would be badly balanced, and 
would result in a lopsided language cur- 
riculum throughout the Nation; (3) Latin 
and Greek are the prime ents for 
attaining a firsthand knowledge of some of 
the most important documents in our 
humanistic tradition; (4) the classical lan- 
guages provide a valuable introduction to 
general language study. Latin in particular 
is a sound basis for a full and sensitive 
understanding of various modern foreign 
languages, especially the Romance tongues 
which are Latin’s direct descendants. 

Supporting statement: We present here- 
with, as an unbiased evaluation made by 
experts in a kindred field, the official state- 
ment of policy on the teaching of the classi- 
cal languages declared by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, as set forth 
in section II of the report of Mr. Donald D. 
Walsh to the Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages at its 1960 
meetings, appearing on pages 23 and 24 of 
the conference’s 1960 supplementary reports, 

Harry L. Levy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

May 1961. 

P.S.—We have just been informed that the 
American Council of Learned Societies fully 
endorses our recommendation as set forth 
in the first paragraph above, 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM—EXCERPTS FROM THE 
REPORT oF DONALD D. WALSH 

I FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


The only questionnaire that has produced 
any reportable results so far is that on for- 
eign language enrollments in the high 
schools, Returns from 33 out of 50 States 
show encouraging overall gains between 1954 
and 1958. In 11 of these 33 States there is 
an increase of 50 percent or more in total 
foreign-language enrollment: Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, and Tennessee. I hasten to point out, 
before some of my listeners do, that several 
of these States could make a 50-percent gain 
because they started with a very low per- 
cent of foreign-language enrollment, But I 
am none-the-less impressed by the improve- 
ment. In the Northeastern States, where 
there has always been a much higher per- 
centage of foreign-language study, startling 
gains are harder to make, but seven States 
in this region for which we have comparative 
statistics show solid improvement: Connecti- 
cut, up from 40 to 43 percent; Delaware, up 
from 29 to 37 percent; Maine, up from 26 
to 34; New Hampshire, up from 31 to 39; 
Pennsylvania, up from 27 to 32; Vermont, up 
from 28 to 37; the District of Columbia, up 
from 29 to 34; and, most pleasantly, our host 
State, New Jersey, with the highest percent- 
ages, from 39.4 to 43.7 percent. 


TI. THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Note that the above percentages are for 
all foreign languages, not just modern for- 
eign languages. The Modern Language As- 
sociation, though constitutionally limited to 
a concern with English and other modern 
languages, believes firmly in the importance 
of Latin, Greek, and other ancient tongues 
and cultures. One of the official statements 
of policy of the association states this con- 
cern unequivocally: “The steering commit- 
tee for the foreign language program of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
believes that the obvious relevance of mod- 
ern language study to modern life should 
not blind educators of the American public 
to the importance of our having more citi- 
zens who know ancient languages. It is not 
oniy that our Western civilization is more 
intelligible to those who can directly read 
its origins and development in our heritage 
from Greece and Rome; there is also the 
urgently modern fact that our children and 
grandchildren are going to have to under- 
stand this Western heritage in relation to 
the cultural traditions of the East. 

“Accumulating evidence shows that a first 
foreign language can most readily be learned 
in childhood and learned primarily as spoken 
language. Unless Latin is taught in this 
way, we believe that study of an ancient 
language can be learned most efficiently if a 
modern foreign language has first been ap- 
proached as speech. Hence we recommend 
that the study of Latin as a second foreign 
language be vigorously promoted in our sec- 
ondary schools, and we further recommend 
that administrators, counselors, and teachers 
of modern languages in our colleges and uni- 
versities take practical steps to encourage 
more students to learn ancient Greek, He- 
brew, classical Arabic, Chinese, and Sanskrit. 

“Latin is the parent language of French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. It has 
also, with Greek, furnished nearly the whole 
of our English intellectual vocabulary. Its 
literature is the key to many basic concepts 
that we have modified to creaté what we 
tend to think of as our uniquely modern 
political, esthetic, and intellectual life. 
Ignorance of this cultural heritage is a 
dubious preparation for cultural ad- 
vance. of one's linguistic 
heritage is, moreover, a dubious basis for 
informed and effective use of either English 
or a modern Romance We view 
the decline of Latin in American education 
as an unfortunate result of radical and 
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shortsighted efforts to ‘modernize’ the cur- 
riculum and make education ‘practical.’ 

“The curriculum of the future, if it is 
designed to meet problems of the future, will 
recognize that the classical languages— 
Eastern as well as Western—have a claim 
to the attention of educated men and women 
who would, through language study, know 
the significant past at firsthand. This is an 
essential contribution of the humanities, 
which the modern languages—whose own 
past is steadily lengthening—share in, but 
cannot monopolize.” 


Long Look at Past Shows Drift in 
American Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to introduce for inclusion in 
the Appendix an editorial taken from 
the Georgia Poultry Times of September 
6, this year. In it Mr. John F. Yar- 
brough, editor and publisher, pinpoints 
what I believe to be the danger of any 
Federal interyention into private enter- 
prise. 

I have frequently made the point that 
either we have freedom from Federal 
control, or we do not have: that there is 
no such thing as accepting a little bit 
of Federal help without an accompany- 
ing loss of freedom. Mr. Yarbrough's 
article, which traces the first big in- 
trusion of Government into agriculture 
in the 1930's, conclusively proves this is 
so. 

This point has been my contention 
throughout the 87th Congress and in my 
assignment to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. There I have consistently op- 
posed the philosophy of a little more 
Federal intervention into agriculture in 
return for a little supposed security, al- 
though this belief has been advocated 
by two of our Nation’s highest leaders, 
Secretary Freeman, of the Department 
of Agriculture, and his adviser, Dr. Wil- 
lard Cochrane. 

Like Mr. Yarbrough points out, con- 
trols, no matter how well intentioned, 
spell out the death knell of the poultry 
industry. By that same reasoning they 
also spell out the death knell of all free 
agriculture. I sincerely hope that my 
colleagues read Mr. Yarbrough’s article 
and ponder its significant truth. 

[From the Georgia Poultry Times, Sept. 
6, 1961] 
LONG Look AT Past SHOWS DRIFT IN AMERICAN 
IDEALS 
(By John F. Yarbrough) 

Dear Folxks: There is no denying the grief 
and frantic desperation which beclouds the 
thinking, hopes, and aspirations of thou- 
sands of poultrymen during this period of 
economic disaster. 

You can't expect a man to smile or even 
sit down and think about the philosophy on 
which he has built his business life when he 
sees his investment being chopped away in 
the alarming chunks each week. And it is 
equally difficult to get him to think about 
5 when he isn’t sure he will last out 

y. 
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Nevertheless, we believe it is pertinent and 
appropriate to look deep into the past and 
dredge out some of the events that put us 
where we are and set the stage for where we 
may be going. 

One completely exasperated poultryman 
Put his case to us thusly: 

“The Government tells me what to pay 
my workers and how long they can work; 

“The Government tells me what I have to 
Pay for corn, soybeans and some.of the other 
ingredients that go into my feed; 

“The Government tells me what I can use 
in my feed to fight disease; 

“The Government tells me what chickens 
I can process and what chickens I must throw 
away; 

“The Government tells me what I have 
to pay for moving my ingredients to the mill 
and my products to the market; 

“When I make any money, the Govern- 
ment tells me how much I can keep and takes 
the rest; 

“I might as well let the Government tell 
me how many chickens I can grow and how 
much profit Ican make.” 

The series of operating conditions which 
this poultryman describes is not the result 
ot one overt act by a dictator or master 
politician. It is the net result of years and 
Years of the drip, drip, drip of those in- 
Sidious acids of complacency, lack of deter- 
mination, greed, indifference, and pseudo 
social reform that have worn away the bed- 
rock foundations of freedom, ambition and 
the desires for and joy of self determina- 
tion, 

Though some poultrymen now see 
“controls” as the only salvation for the in- 
dustry, these same controls“ most likely 
Tepresent the death knell for American 
agriculture. 

The livestock and poultry segment of the 
agricultural economy has long been the last 
stronghold of the free. But as itemized by 
the poultryman mentioned above, this free- 
dom has for at least the past 30 years been 
slipping out of our grasp. 

Governmental management of the social- 
economic structure of our way of life began 
in innocuous form. A destitute Nation 
reached out for a crumb of socialism when 
the little pigs were slaughtered, the cotton 
pulled up and plowed under, the potatoes 
piled mountain-high to rot in the depression 
of the thirties. (Just a small chunk of a 
future generation's rights mortgaged by 
deficit spending wasn't so soul searing.) 

Just a little bit of social security— 
Maneuvered, manipulated and managed by 
Government—didn’t seem so bad when it 
Was offered to a troubled segment of our 
populace, At the moment it mattered not 
that this security“ was being purchased 
at the price of the individual's responsibil- 
ities to himself. 

Each outstretching grasp of the ten- 
tacles of that philosophy of big government 
and little people was rationalized by the 
false belief that “well, we have got to get 
out of this jam and then we will put Gov- 
ernment back in its rightfully insignificant 
place and go back to the positions of our 
forefathers when people and price were 
Paramount and independence was the driv- 
ing force in our Nation's bid for progress. 

Each weathered stone of resistance has 
been dissolved as crisis was heaped upon 
crisis and expediency superseded‘ reason. 

The bright shades and hues of liberty and 
freedom are overcast with somber shadows 
of despair and desperation but the lightning 
of reawakened reason can strike—we hope 
it does—and soon. 
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Operation Copperhead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago those words might well have 
been “dirty words” north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. During the Civil War cop- 
perhead designated a northerner sym- 
pathetic to the southern cause. 

Animosity no longer exists north or 
south of that once famous line. Re- 
cently friends and neighbors from both 
sides gathered to stage a hunt for the 
creeping species of copperheads. Suc- 
cess in any endeavor requires coopera- 
tion. In this instance hunters cooper- 
ated beautifully. The hunted and the 
weatherman did not. A great deal of 
advanced publicity had been given and 
someone suggested the, copperheads 
apparently had read the newspapers. 

The speaker attended as a guest, but 
refused to become friendly with the 
specimens brought in alive. 

Those of you interested in similar 
projects in your area might find useful 
information in the account which ap- 
peared in the York Dispatch: 

Get your clubs ready, ladies and gentle- 
men, copperhead snake hunting is on the 
agenda again this Saturday at Muddy Creek 
Forks. 

The copperheads were as snug as a bug in 
the rug in their cozy dens last Saturday 
while it rained cats and dogs down in Muddy 
Creek Valley. But even so, 10 copperheads 
met thelr waterloo when a throng of 224 
dripping wet hunters invaded the picturesque 
valley. 

Mike Zidic, of Lebanon, Pa., was declared 
the 1961 roundup champion of York County, 
but it was Clifford Hickernell, of Reinholds 
R.D., Lancaster County, who got the biggest 
copperhead—36'4 inches. Zidic captured 
two reptiles alive near Castle Finn, He saw 
three, but one got away. His largest meas- 
ured 34% inches, and the other 32% inches. 

Harry Allaman, general chairman for the 
roundup sponsored by the Conservation So- 
ciety of York County, sad “most of the 
hunters want to go out again next Saturday 
and we'll oblige.” Dale Leiphart, vice presi- 
dent of the society's fish and game division, 
echoed his approval, and said that prizes will 
be awarded this week instead of trophies. 
“Zidic and Hickernell,“ Leiphart pointed out, 
“are still our champions until next year.” 

COUNTIAN RUNNERUP CHAMP 

Only one York countian won a trophy. 
He is young Joseph Kline, of York Haven, 
who is the runnerup champion catcher. His 
snakes measured 26% and 30% inches. 

Actually three men killed two snakes each. 
The other was Richard Sassaman, of Em- 
portum, Pa., whose snakes measured 35 and 
25 inches. However, he shared the runnerup 
honors for the largest snake killed or cap- 
tured with Francis Kelly, of Owings Mills, 
Md. Kelly's single snake, taken alive, also 
measured 35 inches, 

All the snakes captured or killed, with the 
exception of Hickernell’s, were taken along 
Muddy Creek. 

George Crowl, a director of the society, 
who served as guide at Camp Donegal, near 
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Sunnyburn, said one copperhead got away 
from Hickernell, who hunted only in the 
morning. However, the copperhead posse let 
several more escape during the afternoon 
roundup at Camp Donegal. Says Crowl: 
“We're going back to the camp Saturday. 
It’s important that we get those copper- 
heads out of there for the safety of those 
young campers.” 

Crowl, who is also a neighbor of Camp 
Donegal, is the only one permitted by camp 
officials to take a posse into the camp. 

Dr. J. A. Hunt, Delta physician and a di- 
rector of the society, wants the hunters to 
leave their shooting trons at home next 
Saturday. In briefing the group last Sat- 
urday at the James C. Keiser general store 
in Muddy Creek Forks, Dr. Hunt said he 
expected more people to suffer from gun- 
shot wounds and fractures than from snake 
bites. Fortunately, he said later, there were 
no casualties. 

WOMEN JOIN SAFARI 


Hickernell, a State highway department 
worker in Lancaster County, who was 
“rapped” once by a rattlesnake, said hunt- 
ing copperheads is a new experience for him 
although he has often headed for the bush 
hunting rattlesnakes. “You can be sure I'll 
be back,“ he said. “This is great sport.” 

Nine women joined the safari. While 
none bagged a copperhead their enthusiasm 
wasn't dampened by the rain, Mrs. Peggy 
Leiphart, wife of Dale Leiphart, and Paul 
Martin, county fish warden, missed the same 
copperhead. And, Mrs. Ruth Marshall, 
widely known in entertainment circles, 
missed one in the afternoon at Camp Don- 
egal. Her husband, Robert, failed to flush 
a one. 

Allaman said they were tempted to call 
off the hunt Saturday, because of the heavy 
rain, but with so many hunters showing up 
despite the weather, and many of them com- 
ing so far, it just wouldn't have been fair 
to postpone the event. As it is, we'll have 
another roundup this Saturday and if the 
weather is more favorable we should have 
a good catch. 

During the briefing given by Allaman and 
Dr. Hunt between 7 and 8 a.m, Saturday, it 
was raining, but at the conclusion the hunt- 
ers took off in all directions, and by then it 
was raining hard. And it didn’t stop until 
after 1 o'clock. 

It was explained that copperheads, like 
people with the exception of possibly snake 
hunters, do not like to get wet, and so they 
find the driest place and relax, coming out 
only when it is dry enough to travel or to 
warm themselves in the sun. “It never did 
get dry enough,” Leiphart said, “but we did 
get some sun in the afternoon when the 
roundup was almost over.“ 

Kenneth F. Kauffman, of 747 Florida Av- 
enue, was the only one who got one in the 
sun, and his specimen was the smallest, 24 
inches. Dennis Becker, of 603 Third Street, 
Hanover, was another lucky hunter. His 
measured 33 inches. 

CAMERA HIS WEAPON 

H. L. “Bill” Consley, York's noted big game 
hunter, who has killed at least one of every 
large animal in the world, said this was his 
first real snake hunt although he did look 
for a python in South Vietnam last year. 
Consley was armed only with a camera, and 
he got some good pictures. 

James Raby, of Ore Valley, a retired real 
estate broker, was perhaps the oldest hunter 
—73. Like most of the others, he intends to 
go out again this Saturday. Raby ts no 
“greenhorn” in snake hunting. Years ago he 
hunted snakes successfully in South Africa. 

Congressman Grorce Goopiing and State 
Assemblyman John Hope Anderson were on 
hand for the afternoon activities, Both are 
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members of the sponsoring conservation so- 
ciety. GoopLING and Ruth Marshall obliged 
the many photographers on hand to handle 
a copperhead—a dead one. 

Perhaps the proudest man on the hunt was 
Marty Arnold, who termed himself a native 
guide. He took Sassaman below Woodbine 
in the afternoon where the Emporium youth 
got his pair. 

Representatives of the Baltimore Zoo ad- 
mitted they expected to come to Muddy 
Creek Forks to see a farce, but they returned 
to Baltimore after praising the conservation 
society for staging a well conducted round- 
up. 

The hunters will meet at Keiser's Store at 
8 a.m. this Saturday. Allaman and Leip- 
hart both joined Dr. Hunt in urging the 
hunters to leave their firearms at home. A 
garden hoe is the most practical weapon for 
the new hunter to use, Leiphart said, “be- 
cause it will not only kill a snake, but is an 
excellent tool for overturning rocks.“ 

Allaman said he expected about 100 hunt- 
ers with a catch of perhaps 30 to 40 snakes 
if the weather had been clear Saturday. 
But, he said, “I was amazed when more than 
200 showed up in that kind of weather. I 
was even surprised that we got 10 copper- 
heads.” 

James Keiser, who operates the general 
store, said he sold more shirts Saturday than 
he had all summer. Mr. Lidie Stewart and 
Mrs. Mamie Keiser were cochairmen for the 
refreshment stand and they did a good busi- 
ness. The stand was “manned” by Mrs. 
Stewart and four of her daughters, Rose, 
Lynn, Kay and Peggy, plus Mrs. Birdie 
Manifold. Other farm women within a 15- 
mile radius baked pies for the hunters. At 
the close of the day, Mrs, Stewart presented 
$70 to the conservation society. 

James A. Stewart, chief game observer for 
the society, said he now wonders if this 
argument will start: “Which is the most 
sporting to hunt, a rattlesnake or a copper- 
head?” 

It was pointed out that a rattlesnake hits 
harder, is generally a larger snake, but it 
usually gives a warning that it is nearby, 
whereas the copperhead lies there deadly 
and silent, The hunter must be all hunter,” 
Stewart sald. 

Allaman said he was pleased that nine 
women joined the safari. He noted that one 
was a nurse, two or three were secretaries, 
one a banker and several others, housewives. 
“You can bet,” Allaman said, “that at least 
a few of the lassies will be telling their ex- 
perlences today of their snake hunt down 
in Muddy Creek. Valley.” 

“I hope more of them show up this Satur- 
day,” he concluded. 

Judges for the hunt were W. W. Britton, 
chief law enforcement officer for the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, Dr. Thomas W. 
Brown, president of the Conservation Soclety 
of York County; John Ogden, southeastern 
Pennsylvania supervisor for the State fish 
commission; Paul Martin, fish warden for 
York County; and John Martin, game 
warden for York County. 

Leiphart said the public-spirited Maryland 
& Pennsylvania Railroad loaned its motor- 
car to transport some of the officials and 
cameramen along the railroad. 


Address by Mr. H. Leslie Hoffman, Pres- 
ident of Hoffman Electronics Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
IN THE aon eee aA 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly had the pleasure of reading a pam- 
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phlet entitled “Reliability—Whose Re- 
sponsibility?” It contained a reprint of 
an address delivered under the above 
title by Mr. H. Leslie Hoffman, president 
of the Hoffman Electronics Corp., at the 
Seventh National Symposium on Reli- 
ability and Quality Control, on January 
9, 1961, at the Belleyue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hoffman, who is also the founder 
of the Hoffman Electronics Corp., in ad- 
dition to being its president, has guided 
the company from a pioneering west 
coast firm to its present stature as a cor- 
poration of national importance within 
a period of less than 20 years. The 
phenomental growth of this company to 
its present position of leadership in the 
electronics industry reflects sound man- 
agement policies and a truly coopera- 
tive team-operation throughout the en- 
tire organization. Its home office is lo- 
cated at Los Angeles, Calif., with many 
branch offices and plants in various parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Hoffman is not only a pioneer in 
the field of electronics, but he has also 
demonstrated leadership and pioneering 
spirit in the field of solar energy, which 
is first beginning to emerge as a major 
source of power in the future. He has 
developed a solar powered radio receiver 
which has great potential as a commu- 
nications device. It is known as 
CLEAR, for “community listening, edu- 
cation, and recreation.” 

As a businessman with vision and as a 
pioneer in electronics and solar energy, 
Mr. Hoffman’s thoughts and ideas on 
these subjects are of paramount impor- 
tance. It is for this reason that I am 
inserting his address into the RECORD, 
and I commend it to the attention of all 
my colleagues. The address reads as 
follows: 

RELIABILITY—WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 
(By H. Leslie Hoffman) 

I wish to open my remarks this morning 
by thanking Mr. Kuehn and his program 
committee for the honor of making the key- 
note address before the Seventh National 
Symposium on Reliability and Quality Con- 
trol. I wish also to extend my congratula- 
tions to all the symposium committees for 
the manner in which they o this 
conference. The large attendance antici- 
pated over the next 3 days reflects this 
effort as well as the depth of interest in 
reliability and quality control by many seg- 
ments of many industries, 

I interpret my invitation as being rather 
unique. I have been asked to speak about 
the AGREE reliability program at Hoffman 
Electronics. I assume the program com- 
mittee thought you would be interested in 
learning particularly about our problems 
and successes in applying AGREE proce- 
dures and standards to building the complex 
airborne portion of Tacan, I must also 
assume that you will want to know about 
the impressions and conclusions we have 
gained from this pioneering experience. 

It may interest the audience to know that 
there was a certain amount of irony involved 
in our applying AGREE procedures for the 
first time in the electronics industry. At 
the time I was president of EIA, in 1955, the 
term “reliability” was being used widely, 
but with little understanding. It meant 
many different things to many different peo- 
ple. We needed both a quantitative and 
qualitative means of defining and measuring 
reliability in a given equipment. 

In characteristic association style, I ap- 
pointed a committee made up of experts in 
the industry and the services to make a 
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study of reliability for electronic equipment, 
define reliability, and develop a method of 
measuring it. The outgrowth of its work 
was the AGREE report. Jim Bridges and his 
people in the Defense Department were the 
first to recognize the benefits that could be 
derived from a concentrated drive on reli- 
ability and gave substantial support to the 
industry's activity. 

Although I had something to do with 
Starting the ball rolling on the AGREE con- 
cept as we know it today, the role of guinea 
pig for the program was not one we actively 
sought. It all started with the Air Force 
requesting a transfer of the procurement au- 
thority from the Navy to the Air Force for 
their TACAN requirements. This request 
was given a thorough analysis by both serv- 
ices and the Defense Department. It was 
pointed out by the Navy that they had es- 
tablished substantial procedures and facili- 
ties to insure the reliability of this equip- 
ment. They had accumulated considerable 
data and knowledge regarding the reliability 
of TACAN and they were concerned that in 
its transfer to the Air Force there would be 
no way of monitoring the reliability of the 
redesigning equipment. Meanwhile, the 
procurement was belng processed by the Air 
Force. Subsequently, the Defense Depart- 
ment recommended that AGREE reliability 
procedures be incorporated in the proposed 
contract, first, because of the data accumu- 
lated by the Navy, it would be a good test 
case for AGREE, and second, it was insur- 
ance for the Air Force getting reliable 
TACAN equipment. 

The AGREE procedures were then added 
to the contract requirements. 

At the time, this action was considered 
primarily a good resolution of a rather 
stickly technical interservice problem. Few 
recognized it as the initiation of a major and 
brandnew method of procurement. 

When we bid the job our people were cog- 
nizant of the 75 to 136 hours between fail- 
ures on the Tacan equipment established 
by the Navy tests at Johnsville and verified 
by field tests in Alaska, Consequently, the 
150 hour-mean-time-between-fallure re- 
quired by AGREE did not appear too for- 
midable. Unfortunately we were unable to 
evaluate the effect of the additional environ- 
mental stresses placed upon the equipment 
by the AGREE procedures. Nowhere in in- 
dustry was there reference material upon 
which to make such an evaluation. We 
gambled more than we knew on the un- 
known and, consequently, grossly underesti- 
mated the magnitude of the job to be done. 

Prior to the present contract three manu- 
facturers, including Hoffman, had bult 
25,000 of these equipments. The equipment 
had established a good reputation both for 
performance and reliability, although the 
basic performance specifications had never 
been met completely. Certainly by this 
time, It was reasoned, we should know how 
to build quality into an airborne Tacan 
equipment and have it give reliable perfor- 
mance, and the magnitude of the upgraded 
reliability did not seem excessive. 

Time did not permit checking out our 
current equipment against AGREE reli- 
ability standards and procedures prior to 
the submission of our bid. It was a con- 
siderable shock to us to find out later that 
the equipment that had been built for over 
7 years had an MTBF of only 17 hours, on 
the basis of AGREE, and our target was 150 
hours. The severity of the AGREE environ- 
mental stresses becomes quite apparent 
when these are compared with the 
rating by Johnsville of 75 to 136 hours on 
the same equipment. 

It is my hope that, even though most of 
you are competitors, none of you are in- 
volved in meeting AGREE specifications 
with the pressures that existed on this con- 
tract. It seemed as if the situation dictated 
that we do everything the hard way. 

Please do not interpret my remarks as con- 
taining bitterness against the procuring 
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services. Why should I blame the customer? 
The Air Force faced the same problem we 
did; namely, a lack of data and experience to 
evaluate the magnitude and effect of the 
AGREE procedures. The service people 
knew they wanted more reliable equipment 
and they hoped that AGREE specification 
would give it to them. 

I think you would be interested to know 
some of the requirements of this contract: 

1. Eliminate some 15 waivers that were 
applied to previous equipments under the 
old contract. 

2. Improve equipment sensitivity and 
spectrum. This meant changing the front 
end from 42 crystals to 128. Reduce the 
weight, which we did by a factor of 25 per- 
cent. Raise the operational environment 
from 50,000 feet at half power to 70,000 feet 
at full power, without pressurization. 

8. Make all of these modifications within 
the same physical configuration of the orig- 
inal equipment so that whenever possible the 
new modules or books would be interchange- 
able, physically and electrically, with the old 
modules. 

4. Take the basic design and incorporate 
it in a different configuration for B-58's, 
T- 38's, and F-104's. 

5. Meet AGREE specifications for 150 hours 
MTBF. As I have previously indicated, this 
was nearly a ninefold improvement. 

To further compound the difficulties, we 
were to produce the equipment at a price 
lower than the previous contracts and begin 
deliveries 9 months after the award. 

Only an extreme optimist would claim that 
this task could be done in the time and cost 
allowed, and others would read into the 
above requirements a note of commercial 
suicide. 

In order to prevent the audience from 
assuming that we at Hoffman were intellect- 
ually underprivileged by actively soliciting 
such a contract—and with a fair amount of 
pride—I hasten to report that all of the 
objectives cited have been met, although 
with a moderate delay in the shipping 
schedule. I must admit that in accomplish- 
ing these objectives we invested more of the 
company’s money than I had contemplated. 
We now have a substantial investment in 
our reliability know-how. 

The impact on our people was significant. 
After all, it is peopie—their attitudes, their 
capabilities, their desires, their team spirit— 
that determine success or failure. A tough 
job requires a level of performance from in- 
dividuals and organizations over and above 
the norm. It is a great screening process. 
So it was with us. We found where our real 
strength existed both in people and pro- 
cedures. 

The Tacan-AGREE program forced a com- 
plete realinement of our internal procedures. 
While we were supposed to be working on a 
production contract, circumstances required 
us to simultaneously combine research and 
development with production. In addition, 
these twin efforts made us realine our. con- 
cepts regarding both our procedures and re- 
lationship with our suppliers. 

The heart of AGREE reliability procedure 
is fundamentally an accelerated test of both 
components and end equipment under ex- 
treme environmental conditions coupled 
with a precisely organized remedial action 
program indicated by the mathematical in- 
terpretation of the test results. 

Starting with components, our first task 
was to determine their reliability in the 
equipment. This was done by, taking our 
own field reports on the performance of the 
airborne Tacan and analyzing the component 
failures. We then secured data from our 
suppliers. Our next step was to project these 
against the TR-1100 Curves. The objective 
of this composite analysis was to establish 
the reference failure rate per 1,000 hours for 
each component category in terms of both 
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present experience and the achievable re- 
liability level. 

The equipment contains 1,015 electrical 
components classified into 10 major cate- 
gories. To illustrate our problem, let me use 
vacuum tubes as an example. Previous his- 
tory indicated an average failure rate for 
vacuum tubes of 25 percent per 1,000 hours. 
This rate had to be reduced to less than 3.8 
percent per 1,000 hours to meet the AGREE 
reliability requirements—and there are 58 
dual type tubes in this equipment. Saying 
it another way, we needed to reduce the 
number of tube failures over the entire 
equipment lifetime of 2,000 hours from 29 
to 4. 

It is interesting to note that we uninten- 
tionally inherited a job of educating some 
of our suppliers on how to test their com- 
ponents for reliability. I would like to pay 
tribute at this point to the generally fine 
cooperation we received from most of the 
companies in the components industry. In 
spite of this fact, it was necessary for us to 
change approximately 85 percent of our sup- 
pliers. This is not a reflection on the level 
of parts reliability in the components in- 
dustry. The components suppliers were 
meeting the existing military specifications. 
But, these specifications were written before 
the AGREE procedures and were not ade- 
quate for components or equipments being 
tested under the AGREE stresses. 

It is significant that the Darnell report, 
aimed at establishing comprehensive com- 
ponent specifications to meet the AGREE 
reliability levels, was released last May— 
nearly 18 months after we started our work 
—and is now being cussed and discussed by 
the industry. Our reliability director advises 
me that this report has considerable merit 
but does not go far enough on stress levels. 
From a timing viewpoint, our contract will 
be completed and very stringent stress levels 
will have been met well in advance of the 
time adequate component specifications are 
established at an industry level. 

Fortunately, the Air Force project engin- 
eers, in the early phases of the contract, be- 
came aware of the complexity of this job. 
Regular coordination meetings were held to 
jointly work out the problems as they 
developed. 

I must point out to you that the technical 
people, in most instances, were much more 
sympathetic than the contracts people. This 
is understandable because one group under- 
stood the complexity of the problems and 
the time needed to solve it, while the other 
had a different slant based on contract costs 
and schedules. 

Solving the problems, however, required a 
close coordination and the utmost in team- 
work among our suppliers, the Hoffman peo- 
ple and our customer. Without it we 
wouldn’t be talking about a success story 
today. 

Fortunately, our company was large 
enough to withstand the impact of a pro- 

such as this and yet small enough to 
keep the lines of communication short. Top 
management was tled directly into each ma- 
jor problem to not only facilitate decision- 
making but to establish policies and pro- 
cedures so that responsibilities could be im- 
plemented and delegated. In that way our 
major energies could be devoted to solving 
the day-to-day problems within general pro- 
grams and policies previously established. 

Throughout the course of this contract we 
had many interesting revelations. For in- 
stance, only 19 percent of components in the 
ARN-21C accounted for 81 percent of its 
failures. It is significant to note that the 
lowest failure rate occurred in components 
that had been in production for some time. 
Special components required to improve 
equipment performance and which had a 
low level of production experience, gave us 
the maximum failure rate. 
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It was necessary, therefore, to develop new 
inferential test methods. As an example, in 
addition to the usual electrical and environ- 
mental tests given potted components, we 
weighed them to make certain they had their 
proper amount of potting compound. 

We had instance after instance when it 
was necessary for our people to convince our 
suppliers that their established practices 
were not adequate to insure top level com- 
ponents, and this was not always a pleasant 
affair. 

The task in our own plant was formidable 
to meet the requirement of no more than 2 
workmanship failures out of 123,000 opera- 
tions; which means that in assembling the 
1,015 electrical parts (including 58 tubes 
and 56 semiconductors) and over 5,000 
mechanical components, we are allowed one 
workmanship mistake per 10 completed 
equipments. This required a substantial up- 
grading of our own workmanship. 

Early in our production period, we started 
new and intensive training classes for our 
line workers. Even the screening techniques 
for new employees were modified. It is in- 
teresting, and perhaps significant, to note 
that only 1 in 20 job applicants passed the 
screening test that we established. By the 
same token, it was necessary to transfer some 
of our regular employees to less critical jobs. 
Even some of our supervisors who could not 
completely face up to the problems realisti- 
cally were placed elsewhere. 

So far, I hope I have been able to give you 
some feeling for our Tacan-AGREE experi- 
ence. My comments this morning are neces- 
sarily aimed at the management and policy 
level, The technical details of our program 
are to be covered in another session today 
by Dr. A. L. Floyd, director of reliability for 
our company, and one who did a yeoman's job 
in accompilshing the results that we ob- 
tained. Mr. Griffith Lindsay, I am advised, 
will also participate in this meeting and re- 
count the Alr Force's analysis of its experi- 
ences, Lindsay is another important mem- 
ber of the manufacturer-supplier-customer 
team and was most helpful to us in working 
out the day-to-day problems. 

I have outlined the historical background 
of our experience, commented on some of the 
peculiar problems involved in the building 
of airborne Tacan according to AGREE pro- 
cedures and touched on some of fhe major 
problems we have encountered. 

This has been a significant experience to 
us and, I think, not only adds to tHe sum 
total of our knowledge but can be of equal 
value to the industry if it is utilized. From 
this viewpoint I would like to outline some 
of our observations, conclusions, and defini- 
tion of responsibilities, 

1, The AGREE reliability procedure based 
on pretesting of components and end 
equipment is effective for upgrading the re- 
liability of electronic equipment. This has 
been further confirmed by actual flight-test 
experience. 2 

2. Reliability costs money initially but it 
will reduce the total cost of the equipment 
and its usage to the Government. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in this particular contract on 
10,000 equipments, we were advised by the 
Air Force that the savings on maintenance 
and supply exceed $125 million without any 
credit being given for the decreased aborted 
missions. I must add, we have had difficulty 
convincing the Air Force that they should 
share some of these savings with us, 

3. The application of the AGREE proce- 
dure must be varied based on the quantities 
of equipment involved, as well as the past 
experience on the particular equipment. 

4. Reliability is a growth process in which 
there is no substitute for experience. Relia- 
bility can only be obtained by doing. It is 
the maturity of design after rugged testing, 
preproduction, and production experience. 
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5. Reliability must first be designed into 
equipment, then quality workmanship built 
into it. Inspection and testing are only ver- 
ification procedures. Design people should 
give full consideration to the producibility, 
maintainability and reliability of both com- 
ponents and end equipments. They should 
recognize that this is their responsibility 
and that production cannot correct improper 
design. I would quickly add that design 
should not be blamed for poor workmanship. 


Consequently, it Is the function of testing 


and quality assurance to not only verify 
design capabilities, but to monitor workman- 
ship in components and end equipment as 
well, 

6. Any manufacturer who is considering a 
contract containing AGREE reliability re- 
quirements must critically examine his pro- 
cedures and his personnel. Both must be 
capable of meeting a very special kind of 
challenge. He will also find that an effective 
inplant education program will have to be 
developed to achieve these objectives. 

7. & clarification of Defense Department 
policies regarding reliability specifications on 
an overall basis is badly needed. At the 
present time only the Air Force has indicated 
its intention of applying AGREE procedures 
on a broad front. This lack of uniformity 
of reliability requirements among the three 
major services is resulting in increased costs 
and considerable confusion, in both the com- 
ponent manufacturers’ and the end-equip- 
ment manufacturers’ plants, We need, and 
need badly, a national reliability policy ap- 
plicable to all types of military electronic 
equipment and comprehensive enough to not 
only include the component specifications 
but to recognize the operational use of the 
end equipment. 

8. This reliability policy, once established 
and initiated with all services, must be sup- 
ported and recognized by the contracting 
officers at the point of the original bid. 

9. The Defense Department should also 
establish an equitable policy regarding the 
expensive environmental test equipment re- 
quired by component supplier and end- 
equipment manufacturer to meet the AGREE 
reliability procedures. At the present time, 
this is being financed on a project-by-project 
basis, but many inequalities are developing 
from this approach. Many competent manu- 
facturers will be excluded as qualified sup- 
Pliers if they are not included in certain of 
the favored reliability projects now in 
existence. 

Our own experience was gained on a fixed- 
price contract, with no such consideration. 
Other manufacturers are on a CPFF con- 
tract, and with full consideration. This is 
equity? Perhaps the Defense Department 
should consider Government-owned environ- 
mental test facilities in key geographical 
areas that are available equally to all parts 
of the industry. 

10. Finally, the factor of the extra time re- 
quired for processing the AGREE procedures 
should be taken into consideration at the 
time the original delivery rate is established. 

The title of my talk today is “Reliabillty— 
Whose Responsibility?" and I think by this 
time I should get around to answering this 
question directly, if I have not already done 
so indirectly. 

In my opinion the leadership for estab- 
lishing a higher level of reliability in mili- 
tary electronic equipment should come from 
the Defense Department in a combined pro- 
gram with the services. They are the cus- 
tomers of industry. and in our country the 
customer is king. And no matter how severe 
the requirements, industry somehow always 
finds a way to meet them if it knows what 
the customer wants and if he is willing to 
pay for it. 

The joint program developed by indus- 
try and the Defense Department and identi- 
fied as AGREE, has considerable merit. As 
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our experience indicates, DOD must now de- 
cide where and how to apply it and resolve 
the various technical, contractual, and or- 
ganizational problems with the individual 
services. 

Today we are concerned more than ever 
with the high cost of military equipment. 
If our experience of saving $125 million on 
a $40 million contract can serve as an index, 
what would be the saving on $10 billion in 
procurement? 

And, dollars are not the prime considera- 
tion and complete consideration. 

This should be a real incentive to the DOD 
and the armed services. The next step is to 
establish an incentive for industry rather 
than trying to force the program through 
directive. 

These, then, are my observations on 
AGREE reliability and my conclusions, ex- 
cept for one. We, at Hoffman, are somewhat 
like the college freshman who has just com- 
pleted the fraternity hazing and has survived. 
We think it’s a fine idea and more people 
should have the experience, but we are cer- 
tainly happy that we have it behind us. 

Seriously, our company has been pioneer- 
ing ever since we envisioned an electronics 
industry on the Pacific coast—in 1942—when 
15 companies could be classed as manufac- 
turers. We always enjoy the challenge of 
trying something new. This particular ex- 
perience has added much to our knowledge 
of our people and by our people. We feel 
that we are much better qualified, after this 
experience, to build sophisticated military 
electronic equipment with a high degree of 
reliability for our customers. And I would 
predict that anyone else taking on such an 
assignment will end up with the same con- 
clusion. 

You may not agree with AGREE, but you 
must agree that it works. 


Write “Ugly Russian” and Land in Jail 
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HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Record an editorial 
from a recent edition of the Pasadena 
Star-News which contains what I be- 
lieve are some very timely and notewor- 
thy comments on the subject of self- 
criticism. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Pasadena Independent and Star- 
News, Aug. 7, 1961] 
Warre “UGLY Russian" AND LAND IN JAIL 

My old friend Jack McDonald, head of 
Investors S. & L., which rings the chimes, did 
a piece for his house organ the other day 
that I think everyone should read. 

It reminded me of the time John Anthony 
Brown, Oxy vice president, said it’s time for 
Americans to quit looking in the mirror— 
reparting thelr hair and rouging their 
cheeks—in the hope other people will like 
us. 

We're just too introspective for our own 
good, he Implied. 

Well, Jack said this in a different way: 

“We Americans are much given to self- 
analysis, and we conduct our self-analysis 
publicly through the press, radio, TV, and 
magazines as well as in clubs, classrooms, and 
social groups. We criticize ourselves freely 
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and having set the example, are freely criti- 
cized by others. 

“We should keep in mind, however, that 
the press and public of many other nations 
would be as critical of official action as we 
are in this country if such criticism were 

itted. 

“The Ugly American’ can become a best- 
seller here, but The Ugly Russian —If it 
could be printed—would at best earn a cell 
for its author. 

“During. the two great holidays—Inde- 
pendence Day and Labor Day—we should 
keep in mind, as we listen to the speech- 
makers, that criticism need not only cover 
the faults but should also extol the virtues. 

“For America, there is much to be said on 
the good side. We are, for example, one of 
the few countries in the world that takes 
to heart the welfare of citizens of other 
countries. Not in the entire history of the 
world has another nation contributed 50 
much time and money to alleviating the 
distress caused by earthquakes, volcanoes, 
wars, and famines as Americans. And the 
most. vociferous detractors of America have 
frequently been the recipients of American 
aid. 


“Nor is America ungenerous at home, for 
we spend more than $25 billion a year in 
social insurance benefits, veterans aid and 
for those in need of public assistance. Al- 
most 35 percent of our national budget goes 
to public welfare and educational] projects. 
Thus we feel it is good to remind ourselves 
once in a while that while America is not 
always right, it is not always wrong either. 
On the whole, we have a country we can 
all be proud of.” 

I like to hear a guy speak up like this. 
We talk so much about teaching kids pa- 
triotism in school, yet we adults go around 
grousing and grousing without pausing to 
take a good, appreciative look at this great 
country of ours. When we do—when we 
quit looking in the mirror and decide to be 
ourselyes—then indeed do we see why we 
are so proud just to be what we are, 
American, 


Suspending the Constitution 
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CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is discouraging when consti- 
tutional provisions which we know are 
essential if we are to have freedom and 
prosperity as well as opportunity are 
ignored. 

It is heartbreaking when a Congress, 
whose Members take an oath to uphold 
that document, repeatedly support legis- 
lation which will ultimately destroy 
constitutional government; that is, when 
we delegate to a President power given 
exclusively to the Congress; go a step 
farther and authorize him to redelegate 
those powers to individuals chosen by 
him. ` 

This applies not only to the foreign 
aid legislation, to many other laws which 
have been enacted, but to a bill which 
was before us recently—H.R. 7763— 
which grants to the President power to 
select those who will manage the World's 
Fair in New York—obviously a political 
move. 
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Until a recent decision by Recorder's 
Judge John A. Ricca, sitting in Detroit, 
few realized just how far the trend has 
gone. 

In that case, an employee seeking to 
Cross a picket line on the way to his 
job was beaten and, when his assailant 
came before Judge Ricca, he, in sub- 
Stance, said that the would-be worker 
had assumed the risk when he lawfully 
attempted to cross the picket line; hence, 
had no remedy in court. The judge dis- 
charged the assailant. 

An editorial from the Detroit Free 
Press of July 12, 1961, gives us the facts: 

Ricca LIMITS PROTECTION 


By dismissing an assault and battery case 
against a union business agent, accused of 
beating up a strikebreaker, Recorder's Judge 
John A. Ricca set forth a startling new legal 
concept. 

Refusing even to hear all the testimony, 
Judge Ricca threw the case out of court 
and freed the defendant with the statement 
that “if people want to break strikes, they 
will have to take their chances.” 

We know of no statute which permits open 
Season on a strikebreaker. We're not en- 
tirely sure that the plaintiff who was 
punched several times in the face before a 
witness was a strikebreaker in the accepted 
definition of that term. 

If this new legal principle which Judge 
Ricca has promulgated is permitted to stand, 
We can't help wonder where it eventually 
will lead. 

If a strikebreaker has to take his chances 
Without the same protection of law that any 
other citizen enjoys, must he risk having 
his house burned, or being murdered? 

One of the functions of law is to help 
Maintain peace and order, and to prevent 
individuals from taking the law into their 
own hands. 

Judge Ricca seems to have revoked that 
age-old principle which up to this time, the 
courts were expected to sustain. 


An Unfair Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has reported out a bill, 
described by the press as a compromise, 
which would raise postal rates but 
which would place the burden on first- 
class users. Much as I might agree that 
our postal service should be placed on a 
More efficient and businesslike basis, I 
cannot agree that first-class users should 
bear so much of the load. The amount 
of “junk” mail reaching congressional 
Offices could be weighed by the ton in 1 
week alone. If we are to have an in- 
crease in postal rates, I believe all users 
Should be required to contribute. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an editorial from the Newark Evening 
News entitled “An Unfair Bill,” from the 
September 10, 1961, edition, be printed 
in the Appendix: 

An Unram BIL 

After months of temporizing, the House 

Post Office Committee has revived a com- 
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promise measure that would increase postal 
revenues by $528 million. Though Congress 
has little time before adjournment, it is 
now an even bet that we may be pasting 
5-cent and 8-cent stamps on first-class and 
airmail letters, respectively, after January 1. 

The committee-approved measure actually 
is a compromise on a compromise, To over- 
come an annual Post Office Department 
deficit of nearly a billion dollars, President 
Kennedy originally asked for a $741 million 
increase in rates, as did his predecessor. 
When this plea fell upon deaf committee 
ears, Mr. Kennedy shaved his request to 
$592 million. 

Postmaster General Day made it known 
that the committee's bill is not the admin- 
istration's doing. But a half loaf is better 
than none and Mr. Kennedy doubtless will 
accept it. Nonetheless, the proposed rate 
increase is inequitable. 

The boost in first-class rates are those 
recommended by the administration. But 
its proposals for increases in second- and 
third-class rates are sharply reduced. Thus 
the responsibility of making the Post Office 
Department a going business is distributed 
unfairly. 

According to the Department, first-class 
and airmail are paying for themselves at 
present rates; second-class (publications) 
and third-class matter ( Junk“ mail ad- 
dressed to “occupant,” and unsealed greet- 
ing cards) are being carried by overbur- 
dened mailmen at a loss. This is hardly a 
businesslike arrangement. 


Need Tax Relief on Free Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to include the following editorial 
appearing in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune on September 4, 1961, in sup- 
port of my bill, H.R. 640: 

NEED Tax RELIEF ON FREE SPEECH 

While the courts busy themselves with 
upholding the right to free speech, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is collecting taxes on 
a lot of it. This is not as facetious as it may 
sound. 

Up until 1959, the IRS recognized as tax 
deductible those expenses incurred In sup- 
porting or opposing legislation or govern- 
mental action. Since that time, the IRS 
has disallowed such deductions for tax pur- 

. It even insists on taxing member- 
ship dues on organizations that engage sub- 
stantially in researching and publishing 
their views on governmental and legislative 
matters. Money spent in advertising in de- 
fense of business rights or of a political posi- 
tion can be taxed. The ruling acts as a gag 
on free speech which is the only weapon 
available to many people in their defense 
against unfair governmental imposition. 

The penalty to business, in particular, 
has been exorbitant. As the magazine, 
Editor & Publisher, pointed out recently 
“e * many businesses in this country are 
in competition with the Government itself 
* + *. The electric power business is a case 
in point. In the issue of private power as 
opposed to public power, proponents of the 
latter attempt to muzzle their private com- 
petitors by this tax penalty.” 

Just why IRS could not lift the restriction 
just as it imposed it—by administrative 
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process—is obscure. But if Congress specif- 
ically directs such action, the IRS would 
have to comply. That is the basis of a bill 
by Hatz Bocas (H.R. 640) 
which has been twice endorsed by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The last time 
it did not reach the floor before Congress 
adjourned. 

It begins to appear that the measure will 
have to receive a decided push at this time 
if it is to be voted on in this session. Surely 
an administration so vocal in its interest 
in the business climate can spare a little 
support in this area. 


Sugar Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
Thursday, September 7 adopted three 
resolutions relating to the operation of 
the Sugar Act, which is one of our most 
important and most successful agricul- 
tural programs. These resolutions have 
a bearing upon our domestic production 
of sugar and upon our imports of sugar 
from other countries. 

For the information of the House, I 
am inserting these. resolutions, along 
with other matter relating to the sugar 
program, in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The resolutions follow: 

Whereas Public Law 87-15, extending the 
Sugar Act of 1948 to June 30, 1962, conferred 
on the President the authority to withdraw 
the sugar quota assigned to Cuba and to 
obtain that sugar elsewhere; and 

Whereas the law provided that after re- 
assigning a portion of the former Cuban 
quota pursuant to specific directives in the 
act, the balance was to be obtained from any 
other country “except that special considera- 
tion shall be given to countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and to those countries pur- 
chasing United States agricultural commodi- 
ties”; and 

Whereas in the calendar year 1961 more 
than 1.3 million tons of sugar was purchased 
under this discretionary authority, with the 
preference directive above quoted applying 
to all such sugar so purchased after March 
$1, 1961; and 

Whereas the legislative history of Public 
Law 87-15 made it clear that the prefer- 
ential purchase directive was meant to apply 
to offers which were made by potential sup- 
plying countries to purchase U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities in addition to their pre- 
vious or normal purchases; and 

Whereas several countries were prepared 
to or did actually make such offers but not 
one of such offers was approved; and 

Whereas those officials to whom the Presi- 
dent had delegated this authority under the 
act not only failed to carry out the intent 
of Congress to secure additional exports of 
U.S. agricultural commodities in connection 
with the purchase of such sugar but indi- 
cated that the making of such offers would 
be discouraged and that actual preference 
would be given to those countries not mak- 
ing any such offer: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President be requested 
to instruct those in c of this aspect of 
the sugar program that the clear intent of 
Congress is to be carried out and that in 
making any such purchases of sugar for the 
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calendar year 1962 clear preference is to be 
given those countries which offer to buy a 
reasonable quantity of U.S. agricultural 
commodities in return for our purchase of 
their sugar. 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this committee that certain officials in the 
executive branch of the Government are re- 
ported to favor the adoption of a “global 
quota” system for the importation of sugar 
into the United States; and 

Whereas the existing system under which 
specific import quotas are established by law 
has for many years operated effectively to 
protect domestic sugar production, assure 
consumers of ample sugar supplies at fair 
and stable prices, and to promote the export 
trade of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this committee would re- 
gard with extreme disfavor any action or 
statement by any representative of the 
United States at the conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the International Sugar 
Agreement which would commit the United 
States or imply, either directly or indirectly, 
any commitment on the part of the United 
States to adopt any system of sugar im- 
portation other than fixed statutory quotas 
such as have heretofore operated so effec- 
tively under the Sugar Act of 1948 and pre- 
vious laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Agri- 
culture Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that in allocating the sugar ton- 
mage necessary to supply the domestic 
“growth factor” the Secretary of Agriculture 
should make allocations to new mills so that 
this new tonnage can support the develop- 
ment of the sugar industry in new areas in 
anticipation of the passage of legislation 
revising the Sugar Act in 1962. 


Mr. Speaker, on August 3, I announced 
on behalf of the House Committee on 
Agriculture that, since the Department 
of Agriculture was not then ready to 
submit its recommendations on future 
sugar policy, the consideration of new 
sugar legislation would be postponed 
until the 2d session of the 87th Congress 
convenes in January. I stated that 
sugar legislation then would be given 
preferred treatment. I am submitting 
for the Recorp a copy of the news release 
issued at that time, as follows: 

ACTION ON New SUGAR LEGISLATION 
POSTPONED 


Upon receiving word from Secretary Free- 
man that the Department of Agriculture is 
not now ready to submit recommendations 
for new legislation relating to sugar, Chair- 
man HaroLo D. CooLEY of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture announced today 
postponement of Committee consideration 
of such legislation until the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress convenes in January. 

“Sugar legislation will be given preferred 
treatment when the Congress returns in 
January,” Mr. COOLEY said. 

“Early this year we extended the Sugar 
Act from March 31, 1961, to June 30, 1962. 
It was the committee’s intention to con- 
sider long range legislation when we com- 
pleted work on the general farm legislation 
which was finally approved by the Congress 
today. We have been awaiting recommen- 
dations from the Department, which admin- 
isters the sugar program, on new legislation 
to extend the Sugar Act further and deal 
with the long-term problems of sugar pro- 
duction and supply. 

“Today I received a letter from Secretary 
Freeman in which he says ‘it appears inad- 
visable to present such recommendations 
before the beginning of the next session of 
Congress’, primarily because world produc- 
tion and marketing of sugar are undergoing 
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realinement and the situation has not yet 
stabilized.” 

The Secretary’s letter follows: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLEY: This is in 
response to your inquiry about recommenda- 
tions from this Department for amending 
and extending the Sugar Act. 

“For several reasons it appears inadvisable 
to present such recommendations before the 
beginning of the next session of Congress. 
World production and marketing of sugar 
are undergoing realinement and the situa- 
tion has not yet stablized. This fact coupled 
with other uncertainties in the international 
field lead us to believe it wise to reserve 
judgment for the present about some of 
the major issues respecting sugar import 
quotas. 

“Within the domestic sugar industry there 
are also important unresolved issues. These 
issues, too, may require long and difficult 
hearings by your committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee as well as study by the 
executive agencies. 

“I know that you, as well as we, wanted 
to get the Sugar Act extended at this session. 
However, because of the heavy workload in 
connection with the general farm legislation, 
work on specialized legislation, such as the 
Sugar Act, had to be postponed. It appears 
doubtful that sufficient time would be avail- 
able to get new sugar legislation enacted 
during the remainder of this session.” 


Mr. Speaker, for the further easy and 
ready reference of the Members, I believe 
this report should embrace also that part 
of the statement of policy by the man- 
agers on the part of the House, in the 
conference on S, 1643—H.R. 8230—the 
Agricultural Act of 1961 relating to sugar, 

This statement follows: 

Exchange of sugar for surplus agricul- 
tural commodities: The committee of con- 
ference deplores the fact that the responsible 
departments of the Government has not 
taken the opportunity in purchasing ex 
quota sugar (that bought from nonquota 
countries as the result of withdrawal of the 
Cuban quota) to sell additional quantities of 
agricultural commodities. 

In the law extending the Sugar Act from 
March 31, 1961, to June 30, 1962, the Con- 
gress provided that “special consideration” 
in the purchase of ex quota sugar should be 
given to those countries purchasing U.S. 
agricultural commodities. In spite of this 
requirement, not one pound of surplus com- 
modities has been sold under this provision. 

Authority to administer this provision of 
law was delegated by the President to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Proclamation No. 
3401 in these words: 

"Do hereby continue the delegation to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the authority 
vested in the President by section 408(b) (2) 
and section 408(b)(3) of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, such authority to be con- 
tinued to be exercised with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State.“ 

In spite of this clear delegation of author- 
ity, the Department of Agriculture did not 
establish any regular procedures or method 
for receiving proposals to exchange sugar for 
agricultural commodities and it appears that 
the part played by the Department of State 
has been substantially larger than the con- 
currence” required by the President. 

In testimony before the House Agriculture 
Committee, an Assistant Secretary of State 
asserted that he did not agree with the di- 
rective of Congress with respect to the ex- 
change of sugar for agricultural commodities, 
that he considered this to be poor policy, 
and assumed full responsibility for turning 
down specific proposals for such an exchange 
which have been made by delegations from 
foreign countries. 

This position was reiterated by another 
Assistant Secretary of State in a letter to a 
Member of Congress in which he said: 
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“From the foregoing considerations, it was 
decided that proposals to make allocations of 
sugar quotas conditional, upon purchases of 
surplus wheat or other commodities or prod- 
ucts, would complicate administration of 
the sugar p and would be contrary 
to sound commercial trade policy. This view 
was made known to officials of the Brazil- 
ian Government when they requested a dis- 
cussion of the matter.” 

Obviously some subordinate officials in the 
Department of State not only frown upon 
the clear intent and meaning of legislation 
which has been enacted by Congress, but 
arrogantly and deliberately refuse to execute 
the laws enacted as Congress has clearly 
indicated such laws should be administered. 

While these officials and representatives of 
the executive branch of the Government 
might not be guilty of malfeasance they very 
well may be guilty of misfeasance of office. 

Apparently every roadblock that can pos- 
sibly be arranged and devised has been pro- 
vided to obstruct and to delay the disposi- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities 
except for foreign currencies, Certainly 
strategic materials vital in our own economy 
are worth far more to our Government, in 
exchange for our agricultural commodities, 
than are foreign currencies of doubtful 
value, We still need many strategic mate- 
rials in our stockpiles, yet those who are 
administering our programs seem to prefer 
stockpiles of these currencies of doubtful 
value which have accumulated and are being 
accumulated in many nations around the 
world. 

If these programs which Congress has 
initiated and authorized are not honestly 
and fairly administered and executed, only 
representatives of the executive branch of 
the Government can be blamed. In no one 
of these programs has Congress written 
mandatory provisions, but on many occa- 
sions Congress has indicated that strategic 
materials or sales for dollars or dollar credit, 
are to be preferred to sales for foreign cur- 
rency. Notwithstanding we continue to 
accumulate these currencies instead of stra- 
tegic and vital materials. If some drastic 
action is not taken by the executive branch 
of the Government the disposal of our agri- 
cultural commodities will be retarded and 
the taxpayers will bear the burden of the 
storage costs involved. 


Educational Problems in the State of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in repre- 
senting the second largest federally im- 
pacted area in the State of New York, 
I can attest to its problems in providing 
proper education for the thousands of 
children in the Rome-Utica-Oneida, 
N.Y., region. 

Employing nearly 13,000 individuals, 
Griffiss Air Force Base rivals Idlewild In- 
ternational Airport in size. Although 
possessing assets conservatively valued 
in excess of $110 million, this installa- 
tion pays no local real estate taxes. 
Therefore, for those affected school dis- 
tricts, Federal assistance in lieu of taxes 
is fully justified. For over a decade, the 
Federal Government has recognized this 
responsibility. Therefore, Public Laws 
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ad and 874 should be extended without 
elay. > 
Moreover, it is equally important to 
continue the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act whereby qualified 
young people receive the opportunity for 
higher education despite lack of funds. 
my service in the Congress, I 
have been glad to make information 
available on this program to all high 
school graduates in my district. In this 
age of rapidly expanding technology, 
education has received increased recog- 
nition as one of our Nation's foremost 
assets. It would be tragic to permit 
either or both of these worthy programs 
to falter because of an attempt to use 
them as a political gimmick to enlist 
Support for massive Federal aid to edu- 
cation. These measures deserve favor- 
able consideration by the Congress and 
should not be jeopardized in any way 
because of pressures for new and un- 
charted programs in areas of question- 
able responsibility. 


P. E. Jordan, Follansbee’s No. 1 Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article concerning the first annual award 
to the former mayor of Follansbee, W. 
Va., the Honorable Preston E. Jordan, as 
the leading citizen of the Greater Fol- 
lansbee area: 

P. E. Jozpan, Foutanssre’s No. 1 Crrizen— 
Fmst ANNUAL Awanp GOES TO FORMER 
Mayor at Lasor Day CELEBRATION 
Preston E. Jordan of Eldersville Road, 

former mayor of Follansbee, was announced 

as the first winner of a newly instituted 
award to the leading citizen of the Greater 

Follansbee area. It is expected a similar 

award will be announced each Labor Day 

at a community celebration. 

The award is being made by Tom Johnston 
Cox of the City Loan & Finance Co., Inc., 
The area included in the award is Follans- 
bee, Hooverson Heights, Eldersville Road, 
Mahan's Lane, and Cross Creek Road. 

Jordan was mayor of Follansbee from 1948 
to 1952. During his terms as mayor a gross 
Sales tax ordinance was adopted, allowing 
Substantial raises in city employees’ salaries, 
Maintenance and operation of the com- 
munity park and a balanced budget. Gar- 
bage collection fees and a sound collection 
System were started during his tenure as 
mayor. 

Other major and lasting improvements 
Were done or started during his time as 
mayor, including paving a number of streets 
and alleys, stronger enforcement of laws 
against drunkenness, raids against, places 
where slot machines and other gambling de- 
vices were in use, new mercury vapor street 
lights, lights in the park, and other work for 
the city and park commission, 

At present he is assisting in purchasing, 
engineering, and installing a new filter for 
the swimming pool and preparing a sun- 
bathing area and parking area. He has 
Served as a consultant and adviser to the 
park commission since 1959. 
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He is a member of the Follansbee Sanitary 
Board, and has visited the State health board 
to secure an extension of time for construc- 
tion of the sewage plant and has consulted 
with five engineering firms in preparation of 
selection of one to design and supervise con- 
struction of a sewage plant by late in 1964. 

Jordan was born 63 years ago at Alabama 
City, Ala. He attended schools in Alabama 
and received the bachelor of science degree 
in chemical engineering at the University of 
Alabama in 1927, and master's degree in 
1928. 


True Report on South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Charleston (S.C.) News 
and Courier, and was reprinted in the 
Gaffney (S.C.) Ledger on September 7, 
“True Report on South”: 

TRUE Report on SOUTH 

Senator OLIN D. Jonnsron’s article for the 
New York Times Sunday magazine, pub- 
lished in response to his challenge to the 
Paper Curtain press to present the South 
fairly before the country, carries the un- 
assallable strength of truth. 

To anyone familiar with the facts, his ac- 
count of the background of the current con- 
troversy over race is accurate. While nat- 
urally the viewpoint is sympathetic to the 
region which he represents in Congress, Sen- 
ator Jounston does not deviate for the sake 
of emphasis from the well-known history of 
reconstruction and recovery. 

The News and Courier commends Senator 
Jounston for his journalistic competence, 
and the Times for giving him space to tell 
the story. We have no doubt the article will 
draw replies, perhaps attacks. Some readers 
of the Times are so conditioned by years of 
misrepresentation that they will automa- 
tically discount Senator Jounsron's state- 
ments. Many of them, however, have fresh 
personal experiences and observations that 
they may give them a cleartr approach to 
the South's biracial problems. 

For this reason Senator JOHNSTON'S ex- 
ploit in piercing the Paper Curtain is es- 
pecially timely. He has skillfully avoided 
some of the irritants that in the past have 
reduced the effectiveness of Southern argu- 
ments. If any good thing is to come out of 
the dreary discussion of race that has filled 
the columns of the American press, including 
the News and Courier, it is a better under- 
standing of one another in the South as well 
as in the North. 

As Wegro citizens progress in economic, 
social, and cultural channels, they will be 
able to participate more fully in the rewards 
by their own accomplishments. Also, they 
may find doors opening more willingly than 
they do under the pressure of force. Many 
of the demands being aired nowadays in the 
press are so unrealistic that the public be- 
comes hopelessly confused. The school in- 
tegration issue itself is largely false. Negro 
children are not being denied education. 
They receive public schooling geared to their 
needs and taught by members of their own 
race. Disciplinary problems that plague in- 
tegrated schools in the North simply do not 
exist in Southern classrooms. 
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White and Negro families dwell in har- 
mony in communities all over the South so 
long as they are not disturbed by deliberate 
agitation. Senator JOHNSTON has performed 
a public service to both races and all regions 
in his intelligent report. 


How Can We Save Ourselves and Our 
World? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, Mr. Edward J. Meeman, re- 
cently delivered a most interesting and 
thought-provoking speech at the Pub- 
lications Banquet of the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville. 


Mr. Meeman spoke on “How Can We 
Save Ourselves and Our World?” This 
is of course & vital subject and Mr. 
Meeman’s remarks are very enlighten- 
ing. They were considered so import- 
ant that the speech has been reprinted 
in the magazine, Vital Speeches of the 
Day. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include Mr. Meeman's remarks in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

How Can We Save OURSELVES AND OUR 

Won? 

(By Edward J. Meeman, editor of the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar, delivered to the 
Publications Banquet of University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., May 18, 1961) 
How can we prevent the destruction of 

life on earth in an atomic war? How can 
we prevent the destruction of civilization? 
How can we prevent the destruction of free- 
dom in the world? How can we prevent the 
destruction of our Nation, or its conquest 
and enslavement? How can I work with my 
newspaper to find the answers to these 
questions? How can you choose and find 
the job on a newspaper or elsewhere, in 
which you will be best fitted to make your 
personal contribution to the answers? 

These are the most important questions 
with which we can deal, so let us deal with 
them tonight, together. I do not like to 
think of a speech as one man talking at a 
group of people, but rather as a conversa- 
tion between the speaker and the group. 
So as I make the opening statement in this 
conversation, think about the subject with 
me, and make mental note of the comments 
you wish to make or the questions you wish 
to ask, I hope that, in that discussion 
period, someone will ask: How do you get a 
job on the Memphis Press-Scimitar? For I 
consider that I have no more important re- 
sponsibility than to fit the right person to 
the right job on the newspaper of which I 
have the priceless good fortune to be the 
editor. 

How did we come to this greatest crisis in 
earth's history? Crisis is both danger and 
opportunity. By fearlessly facing the seri- 
ousness of the threat, and the facts in- 
volved in the danger, we can find oppor- 
tunity which is also there. How did the 
enemy become so strong that it could create 
this crisis, and why did he find us so weak 
that we have allowed him to do it? 

The enemy is strong because he has faith 
and a program. 
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We are weak because we do not have a falth 
and a program. 

I shall describe the enemy’s faith and pro- 

am. 

* shall offer a faith and program for the 
free world. 

This is the enemy's faith: that capitalism 
is an unjust system in which the workers 
do not own their own tools, the means of 
production, and are robbed of the product 
of their toil by those who do own them. 
That capitalism is a decaying system. That 
the future belongs to communism, under 
which all things will be owned in common, 
and earth will be a workers’ paradise. That 
capitalism is so bad, and communism is 80 
good, that any means—lies, terror, torture, 
murder—should be used to end the one 
and bring in the other. The doctrine of 
course is false. Communism, instead of 
abolishing classes, has brought the sharpest 
class division the world has ever seen—on 
the one hand a handful of men who run the 
government and actually own everything— 
all means of production, all property, even 
the lives and bodies of the workers—and on 
the other hand millions of slaves without 
property or rights. 

But the faith is nevertheless fanatically 
held. The active who lead impose their 
faith on vast masses by withholding the 
truth, even the facts of news events, from 
them, and imposing lies through propa- 
ganda. The few who see through the fraud 
and dissent are forced into silence, or if 
they dare speak, are quickly purged. 

It is an evil faith. It is an evil program. 
Nevertheless the enemy that is the effective 
leadership thereof, does have positive faith 
and a positive program on which they are 
sufficiently united and have become 80 
strong that they at this moment threaten 
to destroy our world. 

The free world is weakened by doubt and 
torn by disunity. Freedom breeds the in- 
quiring mind, which brings a destructive 
skepticism. Certainly we should inquire. 
We should inguire boldly. But our inquiry 
should be aimed to establish our faith by 
seeing how we can do mighty works which 
prove the power of God and fulfill the great 
destiny of man. 

We have seen civilizations rise and fall 
through the deadly cycle which has been so 
aptly expressed by the words: faith, free- 
dom, folly, fetters. Civilization starts with 
a plain lving, agricultural people who have 
religious faith. This faith leads to free- 
dom and democracy, This vital democratic 
society builds the city with great engineer- 
ing and architectural works. In freedom 
rises an intellectualism which becomes 
divorced from the mind of God. This intel- 
lectualism turns on faith and destroys it. 
Without faith the urban civilization turns 
to the follies of materialism and excessive 
luxury. In the ensuing demoralization, the 
dictator takes hold, and slavery returns. In 
the dark night of slavery the slaves turn to 
the light of faith, and the cycle begins 
again: faith, freedom, folly, fetters. 

We can break this cycle of doom. Our 
civilization is now in the folly stage. We 
have listened to those intellectuals who 
have told us our faith is vain. They lie. 
Our faith is founded on truth and facts. It 
comes to us in the revelations of great teach- 
ers who have in prayer gone to the heart of 
the universe and found union with God him- 
self, and seen with the eyes of their own 
souls, the reality of the world of the spirit, 

Have these relevations been disproved by 
the discoveries of modern science? On the 
contrary, they have been corroborated. The 
airplane, the radio, television, the splitting 
of the atom, the imminent conquest of 
space—these discoveries enlarge the domin- 
ion of man over the earth which was de- 
clared by the inspired writer of Genesis. We 
need only turn wholly to God, and become 
God-like men, truly reflecting His intelli- 
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gence, love, and power, so that we will be 
worthy to exercise the dominion He has 80 
generously given us. 

The discoveries of modern phychology have 
been falsely interpreted. Psychology shows 
the emotions and errors of the human mind, 
but we should not conclude that man must 
be pushed about by these emotions and er- 
rors. On the contrary, knowledge of them 
enables the divinity which is in every man 
to reign in order, harmony and beauty over 
the inner space of his own being. 

The free world is torn by class divisions— 
owners and managers on the one hand and 
workers on the other. There Is conflict be- 
tween them as to how they shall share the 
products of the machines. The workers 
think the owners don't give them enough 
and they turn to giant labor unions and to 
government to give them a larger share. 
Our freedom will not be secure until that 
basic conflict is resolved. It can be resolved 
by making the interests of Owner-managers 
and workers identical. 

The free world must have a falth and a 
program. It must be a faith deeper than 
that of the enemy to which we will adhere 
with a more complete devotion, It must be 
& program so complete and practical that we 
will carry it out with boundless enthusiasm 
and energy. Let us state such a faith and 
program. 

The faith: that God is wholly good and 
has provided an infinite universe which con- 
tains all things for the fulfillment, activity 
and enjoyment of man. Man is not a beggar 
or pensioner at the court of heaven. He is 
the son and heir, reigning over the world 
with the Father, who shares all things with 
the son, even his very dominion. He is the 
expression of God's being. He is as necessary 
to God as God is to man; without man, God 
would not be completely expressed. There- 
fore man has a sure place in the universe 
and is, of course, immortal. $ 

There is no real conflict between the parts 
of the Universe, all of which coexist har- 
moniously. There is no necessary conflict 
between man and man, no real divergence 
of interests. What is good for one man is 
good for all. There is a seeming conflict 
but it is only in the human mind and emo- 
tions. The problem of human life is to give 
up this human mind, the carnal mind of 
which the psychologists have given such an 
unflattering picture, and replace it with the 
divine mind, the perfect intelligence which 
comes from God, replace the disastrous nega- 
tive emotions with the positive emotions of 
love and joy. If an emotion cannot be put 
under the classification of love or joy, it is 
not legitimate and should not be enter- 
tained—it is negative. 

When we make the divine mind and emo- 
tions ours, we give up nothing good. We 
do not give up worldly and practical success, 
we assure it. We do not give up the Joys of 
human bodily life. All we give up are the 
limitations and sufferings which the human 
mind creates and imposes on itself. We give 
up only that which separates us from God 
and our fellow man. We take to ourselves 
all the rich gifts of that generous Giver, 
whose good pleasure it is to give us the king- 
dom. We are ready now to save the world 
and build a better one. 

Out of such a faith a program naturally 
emerges. It is a program of plenty for all. 

If we are to frame a workable program of 
this age we must face the problem of science, 
technology and the machine. 

The machine is diabolical if it overworks 
and enslaves man; if it produces more goods 
than he knows how to use and makes him 
poor in the midst of plenty. 

It is diabolical if its speed obsesses man 
and he kills himself or his fellow man in 
traffic. 

It is diabolical if airplanes crash or rain 
death from the skies. 

It is diabolical if printing presses turn our 
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newspapers, magazines, and books, and if 
radio, movies, and television offer programs 
which constitute a vast antieducation sys- 
tem which cancels the work of our schools 
and colleges, our churches, and our philan- 
thropies and social work. 

The machine is heavenly if it is operated 
by man expressing his divine nature, which 
is Intelligence and love. Then the machine 
blesses mankind. It then becomes a miracle 
for which we should praise God who has 
given such power unto men. We should 
stand in awe of Its complicated performance 
which leads to the sure and simple accom- 
plishment of a particular service to man, 
whether it be to whisk him from place to 
place or to turn out magically all manner 
of products for man's glory and enjoyment. 
Man should stand before the machine and 
pray to the giver of all good: make me 
worthy of the work of my hands, 

The Communists looked at the machine 
and said: “They are too big for one man or 
a few men to own; let the government take 
them over. It was the wrong answer. We 
have seen that under this program instead 
of the machines being owned by the many 
they came to be owned by one man, the 
dictator who is head of the Communist gov- 
ernment. 

There is a right answer to the problem. 
The worker should have a direct stake in the 
productivity of the machine. It should be 
our program to sell corporation stocks to 
workingmen—stocks of the corporation for 
which they work or of other corporations. 
Thus workers will become property owners. 

It will be a long process, however, to get 
widespread ownership of stocks by individ- 
ual workers, There is an immediate method 
by which workers can be given a direct stake 
in the capitalist system. That is by profit 
sharing. That is a method whereby a share 
of the profits is distributed to the workers 
over and above their regular wages. More 
than 700 American corporations are now 
listed in the Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries. They find that profit sharing gives 
workers a feeling of partnership in the busi- 
ness, improves employer-employee relations 
and brings increased production. Profit 
sharing is right, because profits flow from 
enterprise, and in business, the enterprise is 
not only that of the owner and manager, but 
of the workers. Profit sharing removes the 
conflict of interest between the owner-man- 
agers on the one hand and the workers on 
the other. 

Communists say that capitalism is a decay- 
ing system. That is false. Capitalism is not 
suffering from decay but from immaturity. 
The logic of capitalism always required profit 
sharing. If profit sharing had been intro- 
duced in the early days of capitalism, Marx- 
ism would never haye got started, much less 
dominating a large part of the world as it 
now does. But better late than never. To- 
day profit sharing is spreading fast, and the 
smartest and most practical of businessmen, 
as well as idealists, are responsible for this 
trend. 

If we are to have a continuance of the 
property system, the vast majority should 
be property owners. Human dignity is best 
secured when the individual has the respon- 
sibility of owning property and has the free- 
dom that comes from its use. When a man 
owns private property he can obtain his edu- 
cation where he pleases, work where he 
pleases, or quit a job, or move about as he 
pleases. He is not dependent on the re- 
sources and will of others. Communism 18 
retrogressive when it would make men de- 
pendent on the government. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the property system except 
that some acquire property unjustly, and 
use it irresponsibly, and too few own prop- 
erty. 

We cannot keep the private property sys- 
tem, we cannot continue to have a happy, 
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Prosperous country, we cannot maintain our 
Civilization, unless we prevent world war. 
That is our supreme task. What must we do? 

A look at the past gives the answer. There 
Was no world war between the fall of Napo- 
3 and the outbreak of World War I in 

14. 

There was a reason. There was a prepon- 
derant power in the world, Britain's rule, 
which kept order and enforced peace. Brit- 
ain’s rule was not ideal, was not untinged 
with self-interest, but the world was better 
Tun in that period than in any before or 
since, It was a century of peace and prog- 
Tess, a century of universal hope. Behind the 
shield of the British Navy, our young coun- 
try grew to greatness, while Britain was big 
enough to let us think it was our mere dec- 
laration of the Monroe Doctrine which kept 
aggressors out of our hemisphere. 

During the 1930's a correspondent of the 

New York Times was covering the meetings 
Of the League of Nations at Geneva. He 
saw a strutting dictator, Mussolini, the ruler 
Of a poor little country, successfully defying 
the rich and powerful democracies of Europe. 
Newton observed the falling of the apple and 
discovered the law of gravitation. This news- 
Paperman, this American genius, Clarence 
Streit, observed what was happening at Gen- 
eva, and discovered the reality that governs 
international relations. He discovered that a 
league does not work because it can be 
broken up at any time. The United States 
Would not have succeeded if the Founding 
Fathers had not made it a nation one and 
indivisible, and if Lincoln had not made it 
Stick. 
Only a permanent federation will make the 
free nations strong enough to stand against 
the threats of the totalitarians which now 
Press upon them. 

In the thirties Streit in the first edition 
of “Union Now” issued his call to the free 
nations to unite, lest divided they fall. 
Had it been heeded, Hitler would never have 
dared to strike, and World War II which 
Made possible the triumph of communism 
in Russia and China, would have been 
averted. 

In a new version of “Union Now,” Streit 
issues his call for federation again. It is the 
last call. It is now or never. 

But does this not mean we would lose our 
Sovereignty? We have already lost our sov- 
ereignty in the old sense of the word. Our 
National actions are being dictated by the 
enormous threat of the Communist empires. 
We are no longer free to do as we please. 
The day of the nation-state is past. We 
Can regain our freedom and security only 
through a permanent association with other 
free, self-governing, democratically con- 
trolled nations—those that meet this test: 
that their press is free and uncontrolled. 
Only thus, can we have an “under God new 
birth of freedom.” 

It is not national sovereignty that should 
concern us. 

It is the sovereignty of the Individual 
that you and I should continue to choose our 
Occupation, to have the right to know, with- 
Out the concealments of censorship, to read, 
think, speak, write, and publish as we please. 
That sovereignty of the individual over his 
Own life can be secured only by erecting a 
new preponderant power to protect freedom 
and enforce peace. 

Disarmament is a delusion. It cannot, 
should not come. War cannot be prevented 
either by armament or disarmament. Only 
World law, enforced, can give peace. 
The first step toward world law is federation 
Of the self-governing democracies. 

We need to disarm our minds. History 
in the making stands before us and sternly 
3 “Give me your prejudices or your 

e” 

We cannot cling to our economic preju- 
dices. We cannot have the world all under 
Private ownership, considerable socialism is 
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here to stay. All we can ask, and that we 
should ask, is that socialism, coexisting with 
private ownership, compete on equal terms 
of wages and hours. Have we not ourselves 
proved in our own TVA, that Government 
ownership can work, if it is not set up as a 
bureaucracy with a deadening civil service, 
but as a Government corporation with an 
efficient personnel system. 

We cannot cling to our national and racial 
prejudices. They are handicaps which spell 
defeat in today’s fast moving world. 

We may not cling to our religious preju- 
dices. All men who believe in God and/or 
the dignity of man must unite their hearts 
and minds to this great common cause, and 
in intimate fellowship and action preserve 
the precious faith they hold in common, 
together putting that faith in daily practice. 

Most of us In this room are connected with 
writing and publishing. Let us face and 
write the truth. We cannot beat something 
with nothing. We cannot beat communism 
without a faith and a program, Let us 
dedicate ourselves and our written word to 
finding that faith and that program—and 
make it dynamic. 

As for me, I will advocate a union of the 
free, that government of the people, by the 


people, and for the people, will not perish 
from the earth. 


Dilworth on Mass Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Richardson Dilworth, mayor of 
Philadelphia and the new president of 
the American Municipal Association, of- 
fered the following testimony in support 
of H.R. 3326, the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act, when he appeared before the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
His remarks provide excellent material 
on the problem of mass transportation 
in our major cities. I urge every Mem- 
ber to read his testimony: 

I am Richardson Dilworth, mayor of the 
city of Philadelphia, and I come to speak 
to you today as representative of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, which I serve as 
vice president, and for the city of Philadel- 
phia, I strongly support House bill 3326 
which would provide some Federal assistance 
to cities, both large and small, in meeting 
their transportation needs. 

No one doubts the importance of adequate 
transportation to the development of any 
city, whether small town or great metropolis. 
The provision of highways has long been a 
governmental function, since nearly the be- 
ginning of our country, and the Federal 
Highway Act of 1956 has greatly expanded 
the Federal program which had its begin- 
nings around the time of the First World 
War. Today the freeways on the Interstate 
System, being built with 90 percent Federal 
funds, are shaping parts of nearly every 
major city in this country. In molding the 
development of the city, however, these 
great highway programs are also furthering 
the decline of mass transportation, thus 


whether by grade-separated rail transit or 
by high-quality bus, is an integral part of 
the transportation system in every city. This 
is the most efficient way in our society to 
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provide tion for schoolchildren, 
trips for the aged or disabled, and work trips 
for the poorer people and for those who want 
to have the burden of only one automobile 
on the family budget. Most of these riders 
pay a substantial share, most of the cost, 
of the services which they use, but few 
transportation companies are making an 
adequate profit on their investments. Con- 
sequently, service is deteriorating, riders are 
leaving the system for automobiles, thus 
creating further congestion, a need for more 
highways, added burden on the Federal and 
State highway programs and on the city 
street services. We firmly believe that it is 
time that mass transportation services be 
given an adequate place in both the plan- 
ning processes of a city and in the transpor- 
tation programs of city, State, and Federal 
Governments. 

Records of the American Transit Associa- 
tion indicate that 300 cities, towns, and 
boroughs, mostly smaller ones, have lost all 
transit service since World War II. It is im- 
possible to imagine the economic activity 
that has been displaced by the absence of 
this service, the trips not taken, the shop- 
ping not done, the entertainment and cul- 
tural activities unvisited. But, unfortu- 
nately, the transit service has deteriorated 
even further. Some of you may have seen 
the Carmichael cartoon in a recent Times- 
Mirror syndicate showing the disconsolate 
citizen leaning on a bus stop sign, with the 
legend: “Oh, they still run buses—it’s just 
the service they've discontinued." Too many 
citizens firmly belleve that this is the con- 
dition of our mass transportation system, 
and I'm certain it is. 

Why a Federal interest in transportation? 
Why can't the cities and States carry it 
alone? 

The cities cannot carry it alone, First, 
there is the competition of the automobile 
and the vast highway program financed by 
unoppressive taxation on gasoline, which 
is directly related to the amount of use of 
the street system obtained by the motorist 
or trucker, Secondly, there is a lack of tax- 
ing power in all cities, If the cities increase 
the burden more rapidly than the neighbor- 
ing citles or the States in areas which are 
enticing industry away, jobs vital to the 
city’s economy will be transferred to areas 
where the burden of services has not been 
built up because there has not been or- 
ganized labor, or where adequate social 
services have not been met by Government. 
Thirdly, there are many litan areas 
which are bistate or tri-state in coverage, 
and this alone complicates the investment 
of public funds; in addition, many metro- 
politan areas in single States find the sub- 
urbs controlled by one party, the central 
city by another, so that the reaching of har- 
monious decisions in regional transportation 
investments are often close to impossible. 
Fourthly, the scale of investment in trans- 
portation facilities is extremely large in 
comparison to the city budget, yet very small 
compared to the total spent in the region. 

For example, the city’s budget in Phila- 
delphia is only $250 million a year. Ex- 
penditures for transportation in the metro- 
politan area, of which Philadelphia com- 
poses fully half, is $1.4 billion per year, 
and the capital which should be invested in 
transportation facilities each year is in the 
order of $150 million. It is obvious that a 
city budget can never carry investments of 
this scale without a drastic change in the tax- 
ing system which would earmark substantial 
amounts of the gasoline tax for city pur- 

. This is not possible in most States. 
Even where the States are collecting sub- 
stantial sums of money for transportation, 
the rural dominance of the legislature often 
does not permit an equitable expenditure of 
these funds in urban areas, compared to the 
more rural countryside. 
impossible politically, 
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wealthier people who have moved to the 
suburbs to escape problems, to get more 
space, or to find less crowded schools, And 
yet, extension of seryice beyond the city lim- 
its is a necessary part of the transportation 
program. We believe that some mechanism 
must be found to get all people into the 
transportation picture. 

A Federal program can help bridge the 
gap between the poor city and the suburb. 
Annexation is not possible in many States, 
and perhaps not even desirable, particu- 
larly in the older States of the East where 
the suburbs have themselves been incor- 
porated for generations. The Federal funds 
offered as grants can encourage local invest- 
ments not only by the cities which are pre- 
pared to meet them, but by many of the 
suburbs which haven't yet acknowledged a 
concern for transportation. And the Fed- 
eral program can help develop the trans- 
portation system with the lowest net public 
cost by finding means of utilizing some 
capital in transit rights-of-way rather than 
provide expensive new rights-of-way, broad- 
er in width for the automobile, 

The second reason for Federal help is the 
tremendous importance of urban areas to 
the Nation. This is true in peacetime be- 
cause, as I noted above, three-quarters of 
our citizens will soon be living in metropoli- 
tan areas, but it is even more true in war- 
time because such a tremendous percentage 
of materials useful to the armed services 
come from our urban areas. In these times, 
too, should we have conventional wars in- 
stead of atomic holocausts, the shortage 
of petroleum alone may put such a burden 
on our cities that a transit system operated 
on electrical power, developed out of coal 
could mean the difference between a toler- 
abie standard of living or an intolerable one 
and greatly affect the quantity of the mate- 
rial provided the armed services. 

What types of Federal programs should be 
evolved? It seems clear to us that the 
following are the most important aspects 
of any Federal assistance to mass trans- 
portation. 

(a) It should be tailored to fit the needs 
of cities throughout the country, and there- 
fore should include buses, as well as trans- 
portation running on rails, whether high- 
8 transit or commuter railroads. 

(b) It should provide assistance for the 
development of bus stops and interchange 
points on freeways where the express bus 
proves to be the desirable type of transporta- 
tion because of the economics of the situa- 
tion or the smaller number of riders. 

(c) It should provide assistance by capital 
grants, and I'll come back to this later be- 
cause it is so very important. 

(d) It should provide demonstration 
grants to show what can be done and how 
much more economical it is to provide transit 
services for those who are willing to use it 
than to merely assume that everyone wants 
to have an unlimited number of cars driven 
an unlimited number of miles, undoubtedly 
at great expense and with a tremendous 
waste of time which could be used for more 
productive activities. 

(e) It should provide assistance for oper- 
ating subsidies or support as an interim 
measure until longer range solutions can be 
evolved. 

(f) Ultimately, tax relief may be con- 
sidered to a greater degree than at present. 
However, this probably is more a city and 
State concern than a Federal concern. 

(g) It should help and assist in support 
of imaginative administrators, whether in 
private companies or Government, to get that 
in many ways it is more desirable than the 
apparent convenience of the automobile. 

(h) And finally, it needs to help operators 
develop the public understanding by means 
of the appropriate public relations to ad- 
yertising, news stories, editorial attention 
and by other avenues where an energetic 
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operator can develop new business, rather 
that suffer the steady erosion which has 
been the lot of too many transit companies. 

Philadelphia has demonstrated that ade- 
quate service, properly priced, can attract 
new riders to the extent of 20 percent in- 
crease in 9 months of experimental service 
or, in one case, as much as 400 percent in 
the last 2 years. Fortunately, Philadelphia 
had a good rail network on which to build, 
but we have taken only halting steps in 
revamping our transportation system be- 
cause of the differences between city and 
suburbs and the heavy burden of social 
services on the city budget. 

I belleve, therefore, that every city will 
have to make changes which the transit or 
commuter railroad systems cannot finance 
because of Federal taxes on corporate in- 
comes and because of archaic layouts and 
distrust between labor and management. 
Here are some of the things which ought to 
be considered: relocating some statlons to 
points where massive parking lots can be 
obtained between the built-up areas; aban- 
doning some lightly used stations; provid- 
ing sensible shelter structures for citizens 
waiting for service (often this will mean re- 
placing obsolete stations; in other cases, 
shelters would have to be provided for the 
first time); extensions of commuter service 
along existing rights-of-way, In the oase of 
rail rights-of-way, this will require capital 
for fixed facilities which cannot be generated 
within the company. In other places or in 
the case of bus transit, this may mean the 
purchase of new rolling stock which the 
transit operator cannot finance and where 
the city itself is unable politically to invest 
Its money In service for wealthier suburban- 
ites. In the case of the very large city or 
metropolis it may mean the purchase of rail 
transit or commuter railroad cars. 

Finally, in the case of Philadelphia, which 
is blessed with a widespread and well located 
set of commuter railroads, we believe it 
means the tying together in the center of 
the city of the two separate rail networks 
into a unified system, which means the pro- 
vision of a subway of about 1½ miles in 
length. This will provide great operating 
economies, but far more important to the 
region, it will reduce the demand for ex- 
pressways literally by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. It will eliminate the consequent 
demand for parking spaces which require 
both private and public capital and remove 
existing productive structures not only from 
the tax base, but more important, from the 
economic base. And finally, it will attract 
a great deal more riding because every rail 
passenger would have the choice of all four 
downtown stations, rather than one or two as 
at present. The city cannot finance this 
alone. The railroads cannot even consider 
it, but with the partnership of all of us, with 
demonstration grants for capital projects 
from the Federal Government, together with 
funds that we can raise and support that we 
can get from the carriers, this truly superior 
commuter railroad system not only can be 
preserved; it can be greatly enhanced. 

Encouragement of comprehensive planning 
as called for by many of the bills before 
you and by the President's letter to the 
Speaker of June 19 is not enough. Phila- 
delphia has had an overall transport plan 
since 1955; it has had a comprehensive de- 
velopment plan since early in 1960; and it 
is participating actively in a regional com- 
prehensive transportation plan, under the 
direction of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
to be completed next year. We have had 
commuter railroad experiments since 1958 
and are now ready to operate in several areas. 
Other cities also are well along in transporta- 
tion planning. In order to stop further 
decay of mass transportation services in 
those cities where the need can be demon- 
strated, capital assistance is vital. 

I plead with you to realize that the cities, 
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where three-quarters of our population will 
soon be living, cannot continue to be served 
by the automobile alone and that transit 
and commuter railroad services will be with 
us only a few years longer, unless the Fed- 
eral Government begins to meet its share of 
the problems which it is causing, in part, 
through its massive highway program. 


Financing School Facilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of its real interest, I should 
like to include in the Appendix an arti- 
cle by Mr. Walter H. Steel which ap- 
peared in the American Banker of Au- 
gust 29, 1961. Mr. Steel is vice president 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America, and a general partner in the 
investment banking firm of Drexel & Co. 

While we may not agree with all of 
Mr. Steel’s conclusions, he does furnish 
us with food for thought. 

The article follows: 

RECORD ON FINANCING OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 
TERMED ADEQUATE BY INVESTMENT BANKER 


(By Walter H. Steel) 


Advocates of Federal ald for public pri- 
mary and secondary school construction 
take the position that such aid stemming 
from a centralized source is essential if we 
are to provide adequate classroom facilities 
for primary and secondary schools, Any op- 
posing statement is likely to be dismissed 85 
being opposed to education in general. Be- 
fore falling in step with this line of thought, 
it is well to examine the facts. 

In calendar 1960 well over $2.1 billion in 
new issues of school bonds was actually sold 
by States and municipalities for elementary 
and secondary school purposes. 

The total for 1959 was only slightly less, 
while that of 1958 exceeded the 1960 total. 
The result is that in 8 years State and local 
governments have sold over $6.4 billion in 
school bonds for elementary and secondary 
school facilities, and the pace continues at 
record levels. 

Sales of new issues of school bonds in Jan- 
uary 1961, were the largest amount of such 
bonds ever sold in a single month and dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1961 aggregated 
over $937 million, more than $60 million 
above the amount sold during the same pe- 
riod in 1960. 

SEVENTY THOUSAND CLASSROOMS PROVIDED 


Over each of the past 5 years, approxi- 
mately 70,000 classrooms have been provided 
through such financing. This amounts to 
total classrooms of about 350,000, exceeding 
by 50,000 the need for additional classrooms 
as estimated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1955. 

Voters at school bond elections have con- 
tinued to approve a large percentage of the 
issues, approving over 81 percent by value 
of issues submitted at school bond elections 
in 1960. Furthermore, the classroom prob- 
lem is relieved by the fact that the rate of 
growth is decreasing in public primary and 
secondary school enrollment, 

All of the foregoing is proof positive of 
the ability of States and municipalities to 
provide needed classroom facilities through 
pledge of their own credit. Stated another 
way—there is no evidence that construction 
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of classroom facilities has lagged because of 
any inability of States and municipalities to 
borrow the necessary funds in the open capi- 
tal market. 

The American people want good schools 
and the best education for our children and 
are willing to pay for them; but it has not 
yet been demonstrated that for the achieve- 
ment of those objectives the central Govern- 
ment can determine our local needs or spend 
our tax money more effectively than Ameri- 
can citizens voting in local elections. 

ONE OF SEVERAL TYPES 


Federal aid for classroom construction is 
one of the several types of proposals which 
would shift to the centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment responsibility for financing func- 
tions which traditionally have been the re- 
sponsibility of State and local governments, 
and which have been financed through in- 
vestment bankers without Federal assistance. 
Another type of such proposals is Federal 
loans to municipalities for public facilities 
at low interest rates. 

The community facilities loan program, 
as amended under the Housing Act of 1961, 
authorizes $500 million for Federal loans 
to municipalities for public facilities pres- 
ently at an interest rate of 35, percent. 

This makes available a large volume of 
loans which municipalities would otherwise 
obtain through investment banking chan- 
nels, thus substituting Federal financing for 
financing which is readily available from 
other sources at reasonable rates. 

No additional building or construction is 
provided through such substitutions and it 
should be noted that the loans would be 
made at rates less than those afforded by 
comparable maturities on Federal Govern- 
ment securities in the open market. 

The investment banking industry has pro- 
duced an adequate supply of capital for 
needed community projects. The records 
show that during the past 3 years, 1958-60 
inclusive, new issues of State and municipal 
bonds to provide long-term for 
the construction of public facilities have 
aggregated over $22.1 billion. 

Present indications are that this sum 
will be augmented during calendar 1961 by 
at least another $8 billion. 

A public official recently was heard to 
propound the theory that money for a 
facility then being discussed should be bor- 
rowed from the Federal Government if that 
could be done at a lower rate of interest than 
obtainable in the open market. 

This notwithstanding that the credit rat- 
ing of the borrower 18 nearly tops, and the 
necessary funds could easily be obtained 

competitive bidding from invest- 
ment bankers at highly satisfactory rates. 
Thus, this one official at least would place 
the Federal Government and the investment 
banker in direct competition in supplying 
funds for public improvement. 


WHAT IF CARRIED TO ULTIMATE? 


What chance has a vital private business of 
survival if such a philosophy is adopted and 
carried to its ultimate? By the same reason- 
ing, what chance has the community of 
maintaining control of its local needs if it 
depends more and more on the central Goy- 
ernment as a source of funds? 

A case in point recently captured the at- 
tention of the investment banking fraternity. 

In response to published invitation, seven 
syndicates, representing 50 or more bankers 
from various sections of the country, com- 
peted through sealed bids on July 31, 1961, 
for the purchase of an issue of $4 million 
city of Charleston, W. Va., sewer revenue 
bonds. 

Earlier, the mayor of the city went on 
record with prospective bidders that the re- 
cent flood in no way endangered the city's 
ability to meet debt service on its bonds. 
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It is known that the group submitting the 
best bid, and probably other groups as well, 
disregarded the flood in appraising the city’s 
financing and credit standing. 

EXAMPLE OF CHARLESTON CITED 

Following the opening of bids, a represen- 
tative of the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration reportedly informed the city officials 
that because of the flood the city could qual- 
ify as a distressed area and sell its bonds to 
the CFA at a rate of 33% percent, contrasted 
to that of 3.9453 percent offered in the com- 
petitive free market. 

The city thereupon rejected all bids in or- 
der to put itself in a position to take advan- 
tage of this very low manufactured rate. 
During the approximately 24 hours between 
receipt, and rejection of the bids, the bonds 
had been reoffered by the underwriters and a 
substantial portion of them placed with in- 
vestors. 

Purchases in large blocks were made by 
some of our outstanding insurance com- 
panies who obviously had no fear of Charles- 
tons finances as a result of the flood or 
knowledge that the city might be classed as 
a distressed area. 

The city had not sought the loan in ad- 
vance and apparently was entirely unaware 
that it could qualify. The Federal Govern- 
ment through the representative of its Com- 
munity Facilities Administration appears to 
have injected itself Into the picture after it 
had been clearly demonstrated that the credit 
and borrowing ability of the city of Charles- 
ton had in nowise been adversely affected 
by the very thing that seemingly justified 
the distressed classification. 

CONFUSION GENERATED 


As a result of this, confusion and uncer- 
tainty were generated among those who in 
good faith complied with the published par- 
ticulars of the city's invitation to bid, as well 
as among those who considered that they 
were investing in the city’s securities at the 
going rate provided by a free market. 

Under the community facilities program, 
funds supposedly are to be made available 
only to those communities that cannot oth- 
erwise find financial assistance on reason- 
able terms. 

If the Federal Government is put to 
extremes, such as the Charleston instance, 
to find loan applicants and intends to 
compete in the open market for the pur- 
chase of public securities, then a reexam- 
ination of the program is very much in 
order. 

The Investment Bankers Association of 
America has strongly opposed Federal aid 
for community facilities Joans, where such 
aid merely supplants financing which would 
otherwise be provided by private industry. 

Such opposition, supported by factual re- 
search, was recorded in a letter to every 
Member of the House of Representatives on 
June 19, 1961. This letter in its entirety 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on June 21. 

No words can be found better to conclude 
this than by quoting from the Investment 
Bankers Association statement to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee opposing 
the community facilities loan program. 

“In this country where we speak so 
proudly of our free enterprise system and 
where so much attention is focused on 
demonstrating the superiority of our system 
over an alien system based on governmental 
ownership, we are compelled to protest that 
the Federal Government in the community 
facility loan program is taking over a func- 
tion of private industry when the interest 
rates at which it will provide financing are 
set so low that the result is simply to sub- 
stitute Federal financing for financing that 
is readily available from other sources at 
reasonable rates.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the class of 1942 of St. John’s 
College and the class of 1951 of St. John’s 
Law School, Brooklyn, N.Y., I share the 
view of many of our alumni that what 
success we gain in life is owed, in large 
measure, to that institution. 

I take this occasion to pay personal 
tribute to a great educator, the Very 
Reverend John A. Flynn, C.M., who has 
been president of St. John’s since 1947 
and who has now been transferred to St. 
Joseph’s College, Princeton, N.J. 

His dedicated administration as the 
12th president in the 91 years of St. 
John’s existence has raised her to the 
foremost ranks of America’s Catholic 
universities. In the true pattern of free- 
dom in educational choice the doors of 
St. John’s have been open to students 
of all races and religions. The expan- 
sion of the university, the “miracle at 
Hillcrest” has increased the opportu- 
nities for advancement of thousands of 
students who are now enabled to pursue 
higher education in the best equipped 
and most modern facilities to be con- 
structed in the East in many years, 

In addition to the physical expansion 
of the campus, the dimension of faculty, 
student enrollment, scholarship, alumni 
participation, have all grown abundantly 
under the guidance of Father Flynn. 
We of St. John’s, and all the members 
of our community, will be forever in his 
debt. No honor we might now confer 
would be commensurate with the gift of 
self he has made. 

Not only at St. John’s has he been 
recognized, I recount some of the hon- 
ors and accomplishments which are a 
part of his full biography. 

A native son of Philadelphia, Pa., he 
was born in 1900 to Michael and Eliz- 
abeth Hudson Flynn now deceased. 

He attended and graduated in 1918 
Philadelphia Roman Catholic High 
School; attended St. Joseph's College, 
Princeton, N.J., 1918-19; St. Vincent's 
Seminary, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
for philosophical and theological studies 
1919-26. 

The bachelor of arts degree was 
awarded to Father Flynn on the com- 
pletion of his studies at St. Vincent’s by 
the State of Pennsylvania. Graduate 
work in theology at the Collegio Angelico 
in Rome, Italy, for 2 years—1927-28. 
Received the doctor of sacred theology 
degree there on June 13, 1928. 

The honorary degrees accorded him 
include: doctor of laws, Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York, June 8, 1948; doctor of 
laws, St. Francis College, Brooklyn, June 
4, 1950; doctor of humane letters, Niag- 
ara University, Niagara Falls, N.Y., June 
10, 1951; doctor of laws, Iona College, 
New Rochelle, N.Y., June 7, 1958. 
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He began his religious life on May 29, 
1919, when he entered the novitiate of 
the Congregation of the Mission—Vin- 
centian Fathers. He was professed in 
the community on May 29, 1921. On 
May 29, 1926, he was ordained to the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church by the late Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, archbishop of Philadelphia, 
in the public chapel of St. Vincent’s 
Seminary, Pennsylvania. 

Thereafter his appointments included: 

Professor of dogmatic theology, St. 
Vincent’s Seminary, Philadelphia, 1928- 
33—January. 

Professor of dogmatic theology and 
patrology, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., 1933-35—January. 

Professor of logic, ethigs, and the his- 
tory of philosophy, Niagara University, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., 1935-36. 

Professor of sacred scripture, St. Vin- 
cent’s Seminary, Philadelphia, 1936-38. 

Professor of psychology, St. John’s 
College of St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 1938-42. 

Dean, School of Education, St. John’s 
University, 1942-47. 

President, St. John's University, Sep- 
tember 1, 1947—the 12th president of 
the university. 

His interests and influence have been 
manifested in many important educa- 
tional and civic associations. His mem- 
berships have included: 

New York Academy of Public Educa- 
tion, American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, Catholic Theological Society 
of America, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, As- 
sociation of American Colleges, presi- 
dents council of the American Institute 
of Management, board of trustees, Met- 
ropolitan Educational Television Asso- 
ciation—since 1953—executive commit- 
tee of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York, 
executive committee of the Commission 
on Nontax-Supported Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York, legis- 
lative committee of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York, council on higher education, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
N.Y., board of directors, the Council of 
Higher Educational Institutions in New 
York City, member of the executive com- 
mittee—college and university depart- 
ment—of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the Academy of Po- 
litical Science in the city of New York. 

As an author he has to his credit: 

“Transubstantiation,” dissertation for 
doctor of sacred theology degree, pub- 
lished in Rome, 1928. 

“Teaching Education Courses in 
Catholic College,” eastern regional 
unit of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

“The Christian Teacher Studies,” 
an Education Journal, February 
1952. 

As a major interest he has been an 
ardent student of psychology in which 
Father Flynn has devoted much time in 
trying to reconcile the principles of 
scholastic psychology and the findings 
of experimental psychology. 
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Among other positions of honor and 
responsibility he has held are the fol- 
lowing: 

President of the Conference of Cath- 
olic Colleges and Universities of the State 
of New York, 1948-50, chairman of the 
1951 administrative board of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
on February 29, 1952, appointed member 
of the Teacher Education Advisory 
Council of the State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N.Y. Reappointed to a 5- 
year membership on October 1, 1954. 
On March 26, 1952, appointed a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N.Y.—term 
expired December 30, 1954. Chairman of 
Board, 1954. On December 2, 1955, dec- 
orated by the Italian Government with 
the dignity of “Commendatore” in the 
order of “Al Merito della Republica.” A 
vice president general of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Pro- 
vincial prefect of studies, Congregation 
of the Mission, Eastern Province. 

Perhaps the best summation of the 
career of Father Flynn at St. John’s is 
the record of the testimonial given in his 
honor by the faculty and staff of the 
university, an account of which appeared 
in the Brooklyn Tablet on August 5, 1961, 
to which I direct the attention of my 
colleagues: 

FacuLTY Honors FATHER FLYNN—BISHOP 
Presmwes AS St. JOHN’S PRESIDENT ENDS 
SERVICE 
Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., who is 

leaving St. John's University after 14 years as 

president, was honored by over 350 members 
of the faculty and staff at a testimonial din- 

ner in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel July 27. 
Presiding at the event was Most Rev. 

Bryan J. McEntegart, bishop of Brooklyn 

and chancellor of the university. Most Rev. 

John A. Boardman, auxiliary bishop of 

Brooklyn and an alumnus of St. John's, was 

also present. 

BISHOP M'ENTEGART'S TALK 

In his address Bishop McEntegart referred 
to “the miracle of Hillcrest” and said Father 
Flynn was “the man who has presided over 
that miracle.” Describing Father Flynn as 
the father of a great family His Excellency 
commended him for his ability and accom- 
plishments. The text of the bishop's ad- 
dress appears below. 

The dais list also included Very Rey. Ed- 
ward J. Burke, C.M. the new president of 
the university, and Rev. William B. Church, 
Cornwall Heights, Pa., and brother to the 
guest of honor. 

Serving as toastmaster was Dr. Charles W. 
Lacaillade, professor of biology, who was re- 
cently named the outstanding teacher at the 
university. 

ATTAINMENT OF HIS GOAL 

The testimonial citation, which was read 
by Dr. Blaise J. Opulente, assistant to the 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, stated: “Like his beloved St. Vin- 
cent, he (Father Flynn) also carried in his 
head two mental maps: one manifestly ad- 
ministrative; the other—the constant con- 
cern of his heart—to make St. John’s the 
outstanding Catholic university in America.” 

All the participants hailed Father Flynn 
for the many, varied and important intel- 
lectual and educational developments which 
he has championed during the past 14 years. 
The citation further stated: “the vast intel- 
lectual growth of the university, the in- 
auguration of.several scholarly institutes, 
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the innumerable education services rendered 
to the community, the annual professional 
service programs; the ever increasing list of 
distinguished alumni—all those evidence the 
attainment of his goal.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrence H. Bracken, 
pastor of St. Brigid's Church, Brook- 
lyn, an alumnus of St. John’s and a 
close personal friend of Father Flynn, deliv- 
ered the evening’s principal address. Mon- 
signor Bracken cited the fact that in his 
graduating class of 1908 there were 10 mem- 
bers. Today St. John’s is a university num- 
bering more than 10,000 students. 

He compared the qualities of Father Flynn 
to those of St. Vincent de Paul: 

“It was a characteristic of St. Vincent de 
Paul that he was never impulsive, never im- 
petuous. There was, however, an insistency 
and a rapidity in everything he undertook. 
Once an operation was begun, he brooked no 
resistance, opposition or hesitation. Quick- 
ly, relentlessly, with every determination, it 
was developed and crystallized into a pattern. 

“But before this there were months and 
even years of thorough investigation, min- 
ute planning, constant review, all unseen 
before the final decision. And that decision 
never came until the hours were spent with 
our Blessed Lord in the silence of the chapel. 

“And thus a work was done which has stood 
firm for centuries. This is also the spirit of 
Father Flynn. The future needs, trends 
and goals of education were deeply and 
broadly viewed and investigated. The part 
that could be played by a greater St. John’s 
was carefully sounded and just as carefully 
elected. The buildings as they appeared 
were not the fulfillment of a dream, but 
rather the realization of a thoroughly grasp- 
ed reality; and once begun, they have never 
ceased to grow. In this, we have a new St. 
Vincent de Paul in our midst.” 


PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 


Stressed throughout the evening’s pro- 
gram was the fact that along with the physi- 
cal expansion of the university. Father 
Flynn's presidency has been marked by an 
ever-increasing and far-reaching intellectual 

. Today some 58 research projects in 
the areas of biology, chemistry, physics and 
pharmacy are being conducted in St. John's 
Science-Pharmacy Hall at the Jamaica cam- 
pus. 

The programs of the colleges of liberal 
arts and sciences have been coordinated and 
integrated; the college of business admin- 
istration has added a graduate division; the 
school of education has introduced many 
worthwhile programs including the “learn- 
ing for leadership program”; and the grad- 
uate echool of arts and sciences has ex- 
panded its operations to include the phil- 
osophy of science institute, the Asian studies 
institute and the freedom institute—all 
these under the inspiration of Father Flynn. 

St. John’s has increased both the quantity 
and quality of faculty, introduced a number 
of new courses and published many schol- 
arly tracts. Father Flynn received an award 
from the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, for St. John’s, for the scholarly 
volume, “Concept of Freedom” published by 
St. John’s faculty members a few years ago. 

Father Flynn was presented with a hand- 
somely bound pictorial history of his 14 
years as president at St. John’s; two oil 
paintings, one of St. Vincent de Paul and 
a second of the St. John's coat of arms, a 


silver medallion with a replica of the late 


Pope Pius XII, a purse and other mementos. 

“Those who have lived with the sons of 
St. Vincent and those who have been edu- 
cated by them know better than to say good- 
bye to any Vincentian who has been changed. 
Sooner or later they return to teach their 
classes and to renew abiding friendships and 
ties of yesterday. This is the most precious 
thought that fills our hearts, minds and 
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hopes tonight, Father Flynn, that you will 
soon be back with us and the sooner the 
better,” Monsignor Bracken concluded. 


TEXT OF ADDRESS 


There is no need, my friends, for me to 
stand here tonight and tell you, the family 
of St. John's University, what Father Flynn 
has done for St. John's. 

You, who teach and serve there, are the 
life of the university, as the faculty is the 
life of every university, and the teacher in 
the classroom is the life of every school. 
Surely you, above all, know the miracle of 
Hilicrest, and you know the man who has 
presided over that miracle. 

From my own experience, I can tell you 
that it is no derogation from the high pro- 
fessional status of a university president to 
say that he is like the father of a great 
family. If he is a good president, he will 
have the virtues of a good father. Father 
Flynn has been a good president, a good 
father of the great family of St. John's, 
whose loyal sons and daughters are now 
spread all over the world, performing such 
significant and useful deeds in the service 
of God and the national welfare, and for 
the enduring good of human society. 

QUALITIES OF A GOOD FATHER 


Let us take a brief glance at the qualities 
of a good father. A good father is hard- 
working; he is provident; he has a sense of 
family tradition; he is wise; and he is de- 
voted to his family. 

1. To say Father Flynn has worked hard 
is to understate the case. For all these 14 
years—morning, noon, night—late and early, 
he has given himself. In good health and in 
poor health, he has given himself unsparing- 
ly in the great, self-sacrificing tradition of 
the Vincentian community. No effort was 
too much, no demand too great, because in 
his eyes the cause he served—the cause of 
Catholic higher education in our great urban 
community—was worth all that he could 
give it. 

2. He has been a provident father. He 
certainly has provided rich and abundant 
sustenance for his university family. Surely, 
the family’s “standard of living,” and all 
that the term might include when the fam- 
ily is a university, has risen graphically un- 
der his benevolent regime. 

But he has been provident also in the 
Sense that he has looked to the future and 
Provided guidance for his family. He saw 
ahead of time the development of Ameri- 
can university life, and the need for St. 
John's to grow, if it was to play a significant 
Part in the educational community. He laid 
plans for that future and made provision 
for it at a time when it was difficult to do 
80; when, perhaps, not all in the university 
could see the needs that he foresaw. 

And so, his family has grown with the 
times, and in tune with the age; and, as 
it continues to grow, as indeed it must, it 
will do so upon the foundations he has laid 
and within the vast framework he has lab- 
bored to construct. 

3. Like a good father, he has kept and 
fostered a sense of tradition. In the larger 
sense, he has been concerned that the an- 
cient wisdom—the philosophia perennis— 
which has survived through the ages as the 
educational legacy of the Catholic Church— 
he has been concerned that this wisdom 
should be handed down in new and living 
ways at St. John's. 

He has also shown a sharp awareness of 
another tradition that is more losal and yet 
part of the history and the glory of St. 
John's. Under his presidency, the traditional 
relationship of friendliness with the clergy 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn has been pre- 
served and fostered. 

. Moreover, under his presidency, while 
broadening its services to the professional, 
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legal, educational, and industrial community, 
St. John's has continued its service to that 
vast segment of its loyal alumni, the re- 
ligious—Sisters, Brothers, and priests—who 
teach in the great elementary and secondary 
school systems of our diocese. 

And, when new and expanded programs 
have created problems for the religious com- 
munities, with their old, and sometimes in- 
flexible, practices, Father Flynn has been 
aware of these problems and has worked 
them out to the best advantage of both the 
religious and the university. 

4. Like a wise father, Father Flynn has 
provided the best for his children. He has 
been vitally concerned with the quality of 
education at St. John’s. Theology and 
philosophy have been given their rightful 
prominence in the intellectual life of the 
university, and Father Flynn has searched 
far and wide to bring to St. John’s the finest 
possible staff. 

5. Finally, and above all, Father Flynn 
has been devoted to his university family. 
With unswerving purpose, wholehearted and 
religious dedication and single-minded in- 
terest, Father Flynn has made St. John’s 
and its welfare his supreme concern and sole 
preoccupation for all these years. 

WILL BE REMEMBERED 


As we pray tonight that God will reward 
him for such ‘generous service, and 
strengthen and bless him for the new tasks 
to which he is now called, we can assure him 
that bis contribution to St. John’s and to 
Catholic higher education has been very 
great, and that it will endure for generations 
to come. z 


On July 29, 1961, the Brooklyn Tablet 
took note of the great record of Father 
Flynn and also congratulated the new 
president of St. John’s, the Very Rev- 
erend Edward J. Burke, C.M., on his ap- 
pointment as the 13th president. I en- 
close a copy of that editorial and am 
delighted for this opportunity to pay 
homage justly due to Father Flynn and 
promise my sincere devotion to the con- 
tinuing cause of St. John’s under the 
administration of Father Burke: 

Two PRESDENTS or Sr. JOHN’S 


We wish to congratulate Very Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Burke, O.M., on his appointment as 
the 13th president in the 91-year history of 
St. John's University and to offer him our 
most sincere best wishes for success during 
the years of his adminitration. 

With the announcement of Father Burke's 
appointment came the actompanying state- 
ment that Father John Flynn, St. John's 
president for the past 14 years, will now 
assume duties at St. Joseph's College, 
Princeton, N.J. He will be missed not only 
by St. John’s but by the entire diocese of 
Brooklyn. 

The growth of St. John’s University and 
the career of Father Flynn have become so 
interwoven that you cannot consider one 
without the other. Father Flynn brought 
with him to his manifold duties as president 
of an expanding university a background as 
a scholar and a philosopher as well as a 
teacher and an administrator. The vigor 
with which he attacked the problems of 
postwar education in 1947 became dwarfed 
by the continuing zeal with which he at- 
tacked the problems of erecting a great cam- 
pus as a monument to St. Vincent de Paul 
and to all of St. Vincent’s dedicated follow- 
ers who have labored so long and so indus- 
triously in the service of St. Vincent, St. 
John's and the diocese of Brooklyn. 

Father Flynn has exemplified the wisdom 
of the philosopher, the dedication of the 
scholar and the practical devotion to duty 
of the experienced teacher to make earlier 
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daydreams for St. John's become realities. 
Today, physical -expansion at the Jamaica 
campus, increased student enrollment, vast 
intellectual growth, and continuing educa- 
tional service to the community give ample 
evidence of the important role which St. 
John's now plays in educating the youth of 
our diocese. This role will become even 
more important with the increased flow of 
Catholic high school graduates from our 
new schools, 

The role of dedicated men such as Father 
Flynn has become even more important to- 
day when the value of Catholic education is 
assailed on every side and a fight for its 
very existence is underway. Father Flynn 
has become a State and National spokesman 
for Catholic education and his opinions on 
current events are constantly sought by pub- 
lic and private educators alike. He has been 
active in the National Catholic Education 
Association and as a member of the Council 
on Higher Education of the New York State 
Department of Education has served as a 
watchful guardian of the rights of Catholic 
education. 

Being president of a great university Is a 
dificult job. Father Flynn has set a high 
standard of leadership as he passes the bur- 
dens of his office on to Father Burke, We 
salute them both. 


Findings of Fact and Conclusions of Law 
in the VA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Public Law 87-97 provides, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration shall make findings of fact and 
conclusions of law when the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals renders a decision in 
each individual veteran’s claim, This 
law flows from the long-time dissatisfac- 
tion which the committee has had with 
both the quality and technical sufficiency 
of decisions of the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals. 

Recently the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs requested the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to have summaries of indi- 
vidual cases prepared in 100 cases—10 
cases in 10 different regional offices. 
Following receipt of these individual 
summaries, 10 of the 100 cases were sub- 
mitted to law students in law schools lo- 
cated throughout the country—Universi- 
ties of Michigan, Florida, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Harvard, Yale, and Georgetown. 
These students had no training in this 
field of law and they were simply fur- 
nished the summaries and a copy of 
title 38, United States Code, containing 
the text of veterans’ law. 

The committee has found the findings 
of fact and conclusions of law prepared 
by the various law students very helpful 
and in rather sharp contrast to the de- 
cisions of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 
Under unanimous consent, I include as 
part of my remarks one individual case 
printed in three separate columns to in- 
dicate the subject matter involved. 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- 


SUMMARY OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 
Issues 


1. Restoration service connection for 
otosclerosis, 

Military medical record 

August 7, 1942: Induction examination: 
Hearing less than the minimal requirements 
for class IA. Hearing right ear 5/20; left 
‘ear 10/20—placed on limited duty. 

January 13, 1943: Defective hearing, bi- 
lateral, cause undetermined. AD 5/20; AS 
6/20 EPTI, 

August 25, 1943: Separation examina- 
tion—veteran stated his bilateral nerve deaf- 
ness was EPTI. Hearing examination right 
ear 1/20; left ear 1/20. 

August 27, 1943: Veteran separated be- 
cause he did not meet the minimal standards 
for induction. 


Veterans’ Administration medical record 


October 23, 1943: Service medical records 
received. 

June 12, 1944: VA examination: Hearing 
right ear 0 feet, left 2 feet. Chronic 
otosclerosis. 


September 4, 1945: VA examination: Audi- 
tory canals negative; tympani dull, not re- 
tracted. Bilateral conductive deafness. 

March 17, 1947: VA examination: Deafness, 
mixed type, bilateral. Hearing AD 0/20, AS 


1948: VA examination: 
lateral deafness AD 0/20, AS 1/20. - 

April 9, 1948: VA examination: Bilateral 
deafness 0/20 both ears. 

June 21, 1949: NP VA examination: Anx- 
lety reaction chronic, manifested by tension 
and worry over hearing loss with accentua- 
tion of his sensory deficit at time of stress. 
This examination was conducted at the re- 
quest of veteran's service representative. 

July 13, 1949: VA examination: Tympani 
thickened, scarred, retracted. AD 0/20, 
AS 2/20. 

February 3, 1953, to March 6, 1953: Boston 
VA Hospital report: Hospitalized for duo- 
denal ulcer. It was also noted that the vet- 
eran had Almost total deafness.” 

July 23, 1954: VA examination: Audiogram 
average pure tone decibel loss bone conduc- 
tion right 52, left 52. 


Adjudication actions 


October 26, 1943: Compensation claim 
filed for “aggravation of condition of ears.” 

July 4, 1944: Compensation claim consid- 
ered. Veteran granted wartime service con- 
nection 50 percent for chronic otosclerosis, 
hearing right 0 feet, left 2 feet. 

April 24, 1947: Claim reviewed on basis 
of VA examination of March 17, 1947, which 
showed corrected hearing with hearing aid. 
Evaluation for otosclerosis, chronic deafness, 
reduced from 50 percent to 40 percent. 

January 25, 1950: The Central Disability 
Board, Washington, D.C., corrected the type 
of service connection for bilateral ear dis- 
ability from service incurrence to aggrava- 
tion by service on the basis of decrease in 
hearing between induction and sparation 
from service. Service connection also 
granted 0 percent for chronic anxiety re- 
action, as due to and proximately the result 
of service-connected deafness, (Degree of 
disability at induction noted as 10 percent.) 

August 23, 1954: Review of compensation 
claim on basis of VA examination of July 23, 
1954, increased evaluation from 40 percent 
to 50 percent for deafness; 0 percent for 
anxiety reaction was continued. 

July 30, 1958: Reviewed under Deputy 
Administrator's Letter of December 14, 1954 
(nationally authorized review). Found that 
service records showed right hearing 5 
and left 10/20 and no intervening injury 
or disease and no treatment in service. It 


Bi- 
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DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF Fact AND 
CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS, 
May 8, 1961. 
Appellant represented by: Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. 
The issue 
The appeal was timely filed, and is properly 
before the Board, from the rating action of 
the regional office at Boston, Mass., which 
severed service connection for defective hear- 
ing with anxiety reaction. It is contended 
that defective hearing was aggravated during 
service, and that service connection for the 
psychiatric disorder should also be main- 
tained as a secondary disability. 
The evidence 


(The veteran) served from August 1942 to 
August 1943. At induction he was accepted 
for limited duty because of defective hearing 
which was reported to be 5/20, right, and 
10/20, left. The veteran was hospitalized 
because of a cold in January 1943 and hear- 
ing was 0.5/20, right, and 6/20, left. On 
examination for discharge from service 
hearing was 1/20 in each ear. Anxiety re- 
action was not demonstrated in service. 

A claim for compensation was submitted 
in October 1943. When examined in June 
1944 hearing was 0 feet, right, and 2 feet, 
left; the diagnosis was otosclerosis. Other 
postservice examination and hospital reports 
are of record and diagnoses include conduc- 
tive-type deafness, mixed-type deafness, 
tinnitus and nonsuppurative otitis media. 
In June 1949 (the veteran) stated that he 
was particularly worrled over a possible re- 
duction in force; he described his psychiatric 
symptoms as restlessness, palpitation, a feel- 
ing of constriction in the chest and abdomen 
and pain in the skeletal musculature. He 
had always felt conspicuous, foolish, and 
inadequate. Anxiety reaction, manifested 
by tension and worry over hearing loss, was 
diagnosed. In December 1955, air conduc- 
tion loss was 72 decibels, right, and 63 de- 
cibels, left; bone conduction loss was 45 
decibels, in each ear. 

Service connection was granted for defec- 
tive hearing with anxiety reaction, but on 
later review such action was held to be 
clearly and unmistakably erroneous and 
service connection was discontinued. 


The law and regulations 


Service connection is warranted for dis- 
ability incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty during active service (38 U.S.C, 310). 

38 U.S.C, 353 provides that a preexisting 
disability will be considered to have been 
aggravated if there was an increase in dis- 
ability during service, unless the increase was 
due to natural progress. 

38 CFR 3.310 provides that service con- 
nection may be granted for disability which 
is proximately due to or directly the result 
of a service-connected disability. 

38 CFR 3.105 provides that service con- 
nection, once granted, may not be severed 
except on the basis of clear and unmis- 
takable error. 

Disscussion and evaluation 


Defective hearing was noted at induction, 
but the service record shows progressive loss 
of hearing commencing in January 1943. 
Otosclerosis was diagnosed subsequent to 
service; however, the clinical findings also 
reveal a definite nerve-type deafness, which 
may not be said to be due solely to otosclero- 
sis. The worry over loss of was 
only one symptom upon which the diagnosis 
of anxiety reaction was made, and the anx- 


1, Defective hearing existed prior to serv- 
ice. 


September 13 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS or Law 
PREPARED BY Law STUDENT FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE FPmst COLUMN 

Issue 
Restoration of service connection for 
otosclerosis, defective hearing, and anxiety 
reaction. 


Findings of fact 
(1) Claimant veteran was inducted August 
7. 1942, placed on limited duty, and sep- 
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BTATEMENT or Facts PREPARED BY THE RE- 


SUMMARY OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 


was proposed that the grant of service con- 
nection for deafness was clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous and therefore should be 
severed. 

August 7, 1958: Case referred to the Direc- 
tor of Compensation and Pension, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

March 2, 1959: Director of Compensation 
and Pension remanded the case to obtain 
record of claimed treatment in service at the 
Station Hospital, Fort Banks, and the Boston 
Dispensary. It was pointed out that the 
Proposed severance of service connection did 
not include anxiety reaction, On receipt of 
the above mentioned records, the case was to 
be reviewed locally and resubmitted to the 
Director, if in order. 

March 24, 1959: Additional service records 
requested. 

April 6, 1959: Additional service records 
received showing treatment January 13, 1943, 
to January 18, 1943, for nasopharyngitis, 
catarrhal, acute, bilateral. Defective hear- 
ing, bilateral, AD 0.5/20, AS 6/20 EPTI. 
Because no change in the ear condition was 
noted, it was again proposed to sever service 
connection. It was further proposed to 
sever service connection for the anxiety re- 
action. 

May 11, 1959: Case again submitted to the 
Director of Compensation and Pension. 

May 29, 1959: The Director administra- 
tively reviewed the case and concurred in 
the severance of service connection for de- 
fective hearing bilateral, also diagnosed as 
Otosclerosis; and anxiety reaction, 

September 16, 1959: Claim reviewed and 
the severance of service connection for oto- 
Sclerosis and anxiety reaction was effected 
on the ground that the grant of such serv- 
ice connection had been clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous. 

September 21, 1960: The veteran, through 
his representative, the DAV, filed an appeal 
from the decision of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration severing service connection for his 
deafness and anxiety reaction. The issue: 
restoration of service connection for oto- 
sclerosis, defective hearing, and the anxiety 
reaction, directly due to and secondary to 
the otosclerosis. 

Decision of regional office after review of 
appeal and evidence 

Evidence of record does not warrant 
restoration of service for otosclerosis, de- 
fective hearing, and the anxiety reaction, 
directly due to and secondary to the oto- 
sclerosis. 

ü Approved as correct by seryice representa- 

ve. 3 
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DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF FACT AND 
CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 


2. There was an increase in defective 
hearing during service which was not clearly 
and unmistakably, as distinguished from 
difference of opinion, due to natural prog- 
ress. 

3. Anxiety reaction clearly and unmistak- 
ably was not demonstrated during service. 

4, Anxiety reaction clearly and unmis- 
takably was not due to defective hearing. 


Conclusions of law 


1. Service connection for defective hear- 
ing was not clearly and unmistakably 
erroneous, within the meaning of 38 CF 
3.105, and should be restored. 

2. Service connection for anxiety reaction 
was clearly and unmistakably erroneous 
within the meaning of 38 CFR 3.105 and may 
not be restored, 

Decision 


The appeal is allowed to the extent indi- 
cated herein. 
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FINDINGS OF Fact AND CONCLUSIONS OF Law 
PREPARED BY Law STUDENT FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF FACTS WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE Fmst COLUMN 


arated on August 27, 1943, for failure to 
meet minimal standards for induction. 

(2) Veteran suffered from bilateral de- 
fective hearing EPTI; the degree of this dis- 
ability at induction was later noted as 10 
percent by the Central Disability Board. 

(3) Veteran's deafness increased between 
the time of induction and time of separa- 
tion; his deafness increased further after 
separation. 

(4) Veteran's condition was diagnosed as 
chronic deafness, resulting from otosclerosis, 
on several occasions: June 12, 1944; March 
17, 1947. 

(5) Veteran was granted wartime service 
connected disability of 50 percent for chronic 
otosclerosis on July 4, 1944; this t was 
later reduced from 50 to 40 percent in 1947 
after hearing aid showed corrected hearing, 
and in 1950 the type of service connection 
was Corrected from service incurrence to ag- 
gravation by service. 


(6) Veteran also suffered from chronic 
anxiety, due loss of hearing; this condition 
was first reflected in a VA examination on 
June 21, 1950. 

(7) Service connection was severed Sep- 
tember 16, 1959, on the ground that the 
grant of such service connection had been 
clearly and unmistakably erroneous. The 
error was not specified. 

(8) The record reflects no specific finding 
that the increase in disability either during 
or after service was due to the natural prog- 
ress of chronic otosclerosis. 


Conelusions of law 


(1) Veteran's claim is governed by the 
provisions for wartime disability compensa- 
tion (38 U.S.C. 101(8), 310). 

(2) Veteran is presumed to have been in 
sound condition at the time of his induc- 
tion except for defects, infirmities, or dis- 
orders noted at the time of his induction 
examination (38 U.S.C, 311). Partial deaf- 
ness, noted at the time of the induction 
examination, must be presumed to have 
been aggravated by active service in the ab- 
sence of a specific finding that the subse- 
quent increase in disability was due to the 
natural progress of the disease (38 U.S.C. 
353). 

(3) Under the regulations issued by the 
Administrator, authority to sever service 
connection, upon the basis of clear and un- 
mistakable error, is vested in regional offices. 
The burden of proof of the propriety of such 
severance is upon the Government (38 CFR 
3.9(d)). 

(4) There appears to have been no change 
in diagnosis, so as to require certification of 
error in the prior diagnosis (38 CFR 3.9(d)). 
It is not suggested that the presumption of 
service connection arising on the facts from 
the foregoing statute and regulation is not 
rebuttable, although any reasonable doubt 
which arises service connection 
will be resolved in favor of the veteran (38 
CFR 3.63(a)). But certainly the mere con- 
clusion that a grant of service connection 
was “clearly and unmistakably erroneous” 
is not sufficient to overcome the statutory 
presumption in the absence of any specifi- 
cation of the nature of that error, In the 
words of the Administrator's own regula- 
tion, claims founded upon these statutory 
presumptions can be “denied only on the 
basis of evidence which clearly and unmis- 
takably demonstrates that the disease did 
not originate in service, or, if increased in 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


SUMMARY OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 
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DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF FACT AND 
Conciusions oF Law, OF THE BOARD OF 
Vererans' APPEALS 


September 13 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 
PREPARED BY Law STUDENT FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE Pmst COLUMN 

service, was not aggravated thereby” 

CFR 3.63(d)). 

(5) Since the claimant veteran's condi- 
tion existed prior to service, but increased 
in severity during service, service connec- 
tion must be presumed and stands unre- 
butted on this record. It follows that serv- 
ice connection should be restored. Since a 
finding was made, which also stands unre- 
butted, that the veteran's chronic anxiety 
reaction to increasing deafness was related 
to the service-connected aggravation of his 
condition, service connection should also 
be restored for the chronic anxiety reaction 
(38 CFR 3.101). 
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“Improving the Urban Environment“ 
Address by Senator Williams of New 
Jersey 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, no mem- 
ber of this body has contributed more to 
legislative progress on urban matters 
than the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Witt1ams]. He is the author 
of two outstanding legislative break- 
throughs written into this year’s hous- 
ing bill—one launching a new program 
of aid to mass transportation, the other 
a new program of assistance to local 
communities in the preservation of open 
space. 

At the recent conference of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association in Seattle, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] delivered an address which is a 
cogent and penetrating analysis of some 
of the current dilemmas facing urban 
America. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this address be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

IMPROVING THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT 
(Address by Senator Harrison A. Williams, 

Democrat, of New Jersey, to the annual 

conference of the American Municipal 

nes are Seattle, Wash., August 28, 

I regard my task today as rather formida- 
ble, as a layman with the task of 
telling this assemblage of the Nation's fore- 
most body of expert practitioners how to 
improve the urban environment. 

But if I may, I'd like to plunge ahead and 
say that if there is one characteristic that 
stands out about our cities and towns it 18 
our general complacency toward them. 

I think we would agree that most of our 
cities do not fulfill our conception of our 
own private Brazilia. In fact, when you get 
right down to it, they leave much to be de- 
sired. Slums, traffic congestion, city crime, 
minority group ghettos, suburban sprawl, 
polluted air, roadside slum towns, neon 
nightmares—most of our cities are scarred 
with them. 

Yet so few people ever seem to complain 
about the ever-present eyesores in the urban 


environment. As a nation of mostly urban 
people, we seem to have become almost in- 
sensate to the staggering ugliness and 
squalor surrounding us. , 

A commentary on our times can be seen 
in the scholarly books that are being written, 
jam-packed with statistics on urban living, 
that project the statistics into future and 
usually disturbing trends. But notice how 
often you see a statement in the preface of 
the book that says: The conclusions or pro- 
jections made in the succeeding chapters 
are based on the assumption that no signifi- 
cant public policy changes will occur from 
those public policies of the present.” 

At the other end of the scale from the 
disinterested chronicles of our urban perdi- 
tion are the urbane critics. 

For example, Frank Lloyd Wright, who 
when asked to come to Pittsburgh and look 
at its problems, is said to have replied to the 
city fathers: “Gentlemen, there is only one 
solution. Abandon it.” 

I think, however, that we wouldn't be 
here today if we didn’t have hope for the 
urban future of America, Certainly the task 
presents the greatest challenge that any of 
us could ask for. I think that in a very 
real sense the mayors and officials charged 
with the development of our urban and 
metropolitan areas are on the frontlines of 
the cold war battlefield. 

When you stop to think that the metro- 
politan areas account for 75 percent of the 
Nation's economic productivity, it becomes 
apparent that the decisions affecting the 
growth of development of these areas have 
a major impact on our ability to meet the 
grave international challenges of the sixties. 

I would like to talk today about several 
important but more or less random prob- 
lem areas that loom large in our efforts to 
improve the urban environment, 


HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL 


The first is housing and urban renewal. 
A decade ago we made a national commit- 
ment to eliminate our slums, to replace them 
with new housing and a better environ- 
ment. It was a great and inspiring idea, 
and after a slow start, we are now ready for 
full-scale action, with the new authorization 
of the Housing Act and with a new and 
determined administration. — 

For this reason, I think it is appropriate 
for us to stop a moment to review our past 
accomplishments. We have produced a great 
deal that has had good and lasting value, but 
at the same time, we have all seen mammoth 
public housing projects that look more like 
penal institutions than homes for people. 
We have seen months and years of enormous 
effort result in a vapid, almost sterile civic 
centers and urban renewal projects. 

I-think the moral we can draw from our 
past experience is that money isn't every- 
thing. 

Now that we have $2 billion to work 
with, thanks to the Housing Act, I think 


it is of greatest importance to redouble 
and reemphasize our concern for the 
esthetic and human values involved in any 
program to rebuild our cities. 

For a long time I think it is fair to say 
that we scarcely even recognized that there 
eyen was a problem in reconciling the old 
and the new. But the storms of protest 
over the destruction of treasured buildings 
that had a flavor of charm or history have 
made us more conscious of this problem. 

Perhaps some of you saw the dramatic 
photograph not too long ago of the group 
of Greenwich Villagers who painted the 
white crosses of demolition in their eye- 
glasses. It was a haunting sight. 

Fortunately, under the able new leader- 
ship of Dr. Weaver and as a result of the 
1961 Housing Act, I think we will begin to 
see a much more vigorous exploration of the 
potentialities of rehabilitation and restora- 
tion, The dividends—both financial and 
esthetic—can be considerable, as you can 
see from a walk in Georgetown, in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

However, there is no getting around the in- 
herent conflicts involved in reconciling the 
old and the new. In some cases, good sound 
buildings may have to give way for the sake 
of the overall design of the urban renewal 
project. 

As Dr. Weaver said in a speech not too 
long ago in New York, “Where there is an 
occasional sound structure in a sea of hope- 
less ones, it is not feasible—or in my opinion 
desirable—to destroy a redevelopment plan 
by an inflexible application of sound 
principle.” 

And then there is the problem that arises 
when we do try to preserve and restore exist- 
ing structures in an urban renewal project. 

This is the design problem of making the 
new harmonize with the old. Sometimes 
the contrasts of old and new are quite ef- 
fective. Other times they strike a jarring 
and discordant note. 

The other day I saw a photograph of a 
new high-rise apartment that was developed 
privately on Beacon Street in Boston. While 
I haven't seen it in person, the picture 
struck me as one of the best reconciliations 
of old and new that I have seen in some 
time. The staid four-story townhouses on 
the street feature prominent bay windows, 
and the apartment building, rising next to 
them on the street carried out this bay 
window effect by constructing the front walls 
and windows of each apartment on prow- 
shaped angles, thereby giving a bay window 
motif to the whole face of the apartment 
building. 

Philadelphia has also been giving great 
attention to the design problem of blending 
old and new. Its Washington Square East 
renewal project, which includes the very 
historic area of Society Hill, put five deyel- 
opers into competition not only on the in- 
herent merit of the architectural designs, 
but also on the extent to which they fit 
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into and enhance the surrounding environ- 
ment. The competition was taken so seri- 
Ously that the five developers spent some 
$260,000 on their own on the site and archi- 
tectural plans. 

Similar kinds of problems can be seen in 
the area of public housing. 

I was struck, for example, by the renewal 
Program for southwest Washington. In one 
of the blocks that has been completed, there 
is a high-rise apartment separated by a 
Mall from a series of rather high-priced 
townhouses, painted in various pastel col- 
Ors, Directly across the street from these 
townhouses is a similar series of attached 
Public housing units, with a uniform and 
rather drab brick facade. And of course 
Wire fences around each small backyard. 

What pains me about this above-average- 
looking public housing project is that for 
Only slightly more money, the appearance 
Of this project could have been made every 
bit as attractive—and as much of an asset 
to the whole area—as the luxury town- 
houses right across the strect. 

I have been disturbed by the legislative 
restrictions written into the public housing 
law requiring maximum economy-type con- 
struction. In other words, keep the hous- 
ing bone bare, no matter how much of a 
community eyesore is produced. 

Added to this are regulations that have 
&ccumulated like barnacles over the years. 

y are enough to sap the initiative and 
imaginative energy of the most dedicated 
housing official. I knew that the new Pub- 
lic Housing Commissioner, Mrs. McGuire, is 
determined to breathe new life and imagi- 
Nation Into this program, and I am confi- 
dent that we are going to see wholehearted 
encouragement of better public housing 
from now on, 

The Housing Act also provides $5 million 
for demonstrations ih low-income housing, 
Which could be of great help in putting a 
better face on a very important program. 

Not too long ago the New York Times car- 
Tied a front page article reporting on a rec- 
Ommendation made by Elizabeth Wood of 
Chicago that we start bullding English-style 
Pubs in our public housing projects, the 
Way they do in England and the Scandi- 
Navian countries. 

Of course I can hear someone asking 
Whether the tenants of public housing in 
this country would care for darts and warm 
beer. But the principle behind this pro- 
Posal is an important one—to provide a 
Convivial meeting place where people can 
Sather to enjoy themselves, rather than feed 
sd isolation on their miseries or frustra- 


3 Obviously this is but one of many possi- 

llities of dealing with the social as well as 

the physical aspects of public housing, 
OPEN SPACE 


Closely related to housing and urban re- 
Rewal is the problem of open space, both in 
the cities and at the suburban fringe. 

As a part of the Housing Act, Congress 
Passed the major provisions of the open 
Space bill I had introduced earlier this year, 
Providing up to 30 percent in grants to State 
and local governments for the acquisition 
and preservation of open space. We now 


have a program of $50 million for this pur- 


I think it goes without saying that we 
Need much more open space in our cities, 
and we need open space of all kinds—parks, 
Playgrounds, recreation areas, in te is- 
lands of green, stately malis, shdp-lined 
Plazas, wooded pathways, and cloisters—to 
rng the multitude of human needs in a 
Es Tecognize that providing open space in 

‘ties means a loss of tax ratables. But I 
am convinced that open space in our cities 
can be not only esthetically rewarding, but 
Bood business too. 
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For one thing, if well placed, open space 
can materially enhance adjacent property 
values, and curb the spread of deterioration 
and decay. As my good friend from East 
Orange, Mayor Kelly, is fond of saying: 
“When the amenities go, blight moves in.” 


Business and community leaders are also 


beginning to realize that commercial at- 
tractions alone will not lure many subur- 
ban housewives, if they must continue to 
endure the slings and arrows of outrageous 
annoyance in the downtown areas. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. has done it, San Francisco has 
done it, and I earnestly hope more and 
more cities will begin to explore the possi- 
bility of converting some of their tension- 
filled thoroughfares into tree-lined malls 
for exclusive pedestrian use. 

Open space at the fringe is equally im- 
portant, for the onrush of urbanism is gob- 
bling up more than a million acres a year. 
Thus each year we push nature's horizon 
farther and farther away from more and 
more people. 

Some people seem to think that this is 
mostly a problem for the heavily populated 
eastern seaboard—that megalopolis of 31 
million people stretching from New Hamp- 
shire to Newport News. 

Indeed it is a problem for us in the East. 
But there is a real opportunity for the many 
smaller rapidly growing urban arcas all over 
the country to acquire open space out be- 
yond the fringe at reasonable cost so that 
when the growth and development and ex- 
pansion does come, the open space will be 
there as an integral part of the total com- 
munity. 

And we need the open space for a variety 
of reasons—for recreation needs that can- 
not be met by the backyard or a weekend 
drive to the country. We need it to prevent 
the spread of gray areas, to enhance adja- 
cent property values, to provide relief from 
the monotony of continuous suburban de- 
velopment, to serve as buffers to kcep com- 
munities from merging into an indistin- 
guishable blob, to protect stream valleys, 
forest preserves, flood plains, and prime 
agricultural land. 

We influence land use patterns when we 
preserve land for open space; we influence 
it when we decide to subdivide the land for 
residential development. 

One problem that I don't think has re- 
ceived sufficient attention is the nearly total 
commitment of nearly all our suburban com- 
munities to uniformly low-density residen- 
tial development. 

We seem to have given very little thought 
to the fact that low-density sprawl means 
greater costs for more scho6éls, more roads, 
more public facilitics of almost every kind, 
and less open space. Then, of course, there 
will be the repair bills to pay when all these 
relatively new facilities begin to wear out. 

A very revealing illustration of the com- 
parative costs of different types of land use 
can be seen in the proposal of a developer 


to cluster some 250 homes on 6 percent of 


the 516-acre Whitney estate in Old West- 
bury, Long Island. The land was zoned 2- 
acre, which means with conventional de- 
velopment the entire tract would have been 
taken up by the 250 houses, and the land 
development costs, for earthwork, street pav- 
ing, drainage, sewers, utilities, landscaping 
and so forth, would have been $2.7 million. 
By clustering the homes on only a small part 
of the tract in a series of two- or three- 
family town houses, each with a private 
patio, the Iand development costs for the 
same facilities would have been $1.1 mil- 
lion—a saving of $1.6 million. And 94 per- 
cent of the very lovely land would have re- 
mained in ita natural state—to the benefit 
of the residents and to the benefit of the 
town which would have gained from the en- 
hanced value of the adjacent property. 

I am sorry to report that this proposal 
did not gain the approval of the town fathers, 
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but I think it illustrates the important eco- 
nomic implications that lie behind the zon- 
ing ordinance. 

I am sure all of you have experienced 
occasions where prime industrial land 
needed for the future development of your 
area has been nibbled away by residential 
development because funds weren't available 
for acquisition on the land. Then there is 
the problem of acquiring land for highways, 
which could be done in advance at tre- 
mendously less cost, but usually isn’t be- 
cause of lack of funds or statutory authority. 

Edward Higbee, in his informative book, 
“The Squeeze,” described the costs involved 
in building a highway through a small com- 
munity out on Long Island. Just before the 
suburban development was bullt in the early 
1950's, he writes, the land “might have cost 
between $2,000 and $4,000 per acre. Once 
it had been covred with split-levels, the con- 
demnation charges had risen to perhaps $50,- 
000 per acre—and it takes 60 acres per mile 
to build a modern expressway. To cut a 10- 
mile swath through settled communities, in 
order to make roads leading to other newer 
communities beyond, can cost as much as 
$30 million.” 

At $4,000 an acre 10 years ago, the land 
for the same 10 miles of highway would have 
cost only $4 million. 

I think it is fair to say that the subject 
of urban land use is overripe for serious 
study at all levels of Government. 

It might interest you to know that I had 
the pleasure of introducing an administra- 
tlon proposal, in conjunction with my open 
space bill, which would have provided loans 
for the acquisition of land for future public 
or private development. Unfortunately, this 
proposal received no serious consideration, 
largely because there were so many other 
things to talk about during the hearings on 
the housing bill. 

This proposal was directed toward the 
kinds of problems I have mentioned—the 
need for land for future industrial develop- 
ment, for future highways, schools, parks 
and so forth. I think we ought to be giving 
much more thought to this problem than we 
have been, and I hope some consideration 
will be given next year. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


Finally, I would like to touch on the prob- 
lem of urban transportation. I don't think 
I will be saying anything to cause the rocks 
to fiy, but I will say that someday we—all 
of us—have got to start coming to grips with 
that wonderful and infernal thing we call 
the automobile. 

It is one of the great paradoxes that the 
invention that gave more people more phys- 
ical freedom than anything else in our his- 
tory is now on the verge of tying almost all 
of us into paralyzing knots at least two times 
a day. 

Probably no one has ever devised a more 
cunning device of human torture—in peace- 
time at least—than the traffic jam. 

And its economic implications are stag- 
gering. Each year we lose more than $5 
billion in traffic jams, through wages lost, 
lower retail sales, higher costs for moving 
freight, overly rapid depreciation of vehicles, 
and so forth. The cost of accidents is even 
greater, estimated at about $6 billion a year. 

This problem of traffic congestion in our 
larger urban and metropolitan areas mani- 
festly cannot be solved by highways alone, 
as the President noted in his housing message 
to Congress. 

But even if we were willing to take the 
tax increases in an effort to meet all our 
transportation needs with an urban highway 
program averaging some $10 million or more 
& mile, there is every possibility that the 
remedy would only succeed in killing the 
patient—by replacing valuable tax ratable 
property with nontaxable concrete and 
asphalt, by creating huge downtown parking 
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demands which would further remove land 
for commercial and cultural purposes, and 
by slowly carving away the very activities 
that created the demand for access in the 
first place. 

I don’t think there is any question that 
we need limited access highways to meet 
urban transportation needs that can be met 
in no other way. 

But improvement of inherently more 
efficient and less space-consuming forms of 
modern mass transportation is an absolute 
necessity if our cities are to survive the on- 
slaught of the automobile and continue as 
viable structures for human existence and 
enterprise. 

The only alternative is a massive decen- 
tralization of our metropolitan areas, which, 
if pursued, could easily cover every square 
mile of land in the country with develop- 
ments within a few hundred years, given 
our present population growth rate. 

Even the short-range future gives cause 
for concern. The urban population today 
is over 100 million, and 90 percent of our 
national population growth will occur in 
and around our urban areas. The number of 
vehicles on the road today is around 70 
million. By 1975, that number is expected 
to climb to well over 100 million. 

At the same time, we have been suffering 
a serious decline in ridership on all forms 
of mass transportation. Since 1950, the 
decline has been 38 percent. More than 300 
smaller towns have lost all forms of public 
transportation completely, despite the fact 
that half of our population is not able to 
drive: the young, the old, the infirm, and 
those too poor to own an automobile, 

Because of these trends, there has been 

a tendency to assume that this is a dying 
and unnecessary service, not worth pre- 
serving. 
But it is important to point out that most 
of this decline has occurred in off-peak hours 
and on weekends. The decline in rush hour 
use has been much smaller, and in many 
areas is showing an upturn. 

But we have tended to overlook the fact 
that if we allow this service to go under, 
the alternative costs would be staggering. 
For example, your own organization has esti- 
mated that if the five cities of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and Cleveland 
were to lose just their rail commuter service, 
it would cost $31 billion with 30-year, 4 
percent financing to build the highways nec- 
essary to serve a comparable number of 
people. 

The trouble is that this loss in passenger 
revenue, combined with rising operating 
costs, is making it harder and harder for 
the railroad and bus companies to stay alive, 
without taking retrenching action, which 
merely makes the service less desirable. 

Despite the almost total lack of imagina- 
tive effort in this field, there are some illus- 
trations of the potential for progrees if funds 
are made available. 

Several years ago, the Boston and Albany 
Rallroad, down to about 3,000 riders a day 
on its Highland branch line, was petitioning 
strenuously to eliminate all its service. The 
Boston MTA took over the 1l-mile line, 
linked it up with the subway system, turned 
it into rapid transit-type service, and is now 
pushing the figure of 30,000 riders a day, 
despite the fact that it isn’t really rapid 
service operating on an exclusive right of 
way. 

Philadelphia entered into a contract with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to provide more 
frequent service at lower fares on a line run- 
ning out to Chestnut Hill. The experiment 
proved so successful, increasing ridership by 
some 30 percent and reducing by 400 the 
number of cars coming into the downtown 
each day, that the program is being expanded 
to other lines, and now the counties are so 
interested that they plan to enter into a 
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compact with the city to improve rail trans- 
portation for the region as a whole. 

Chicago can point to two significant devel- 
opments. The first being the almost un- 
precedented phenomenon of a railroad mak- 
ing money on its commuter service. Not 
much money, to be sure, but In the black. 
That railroad is the Chicago and North- 
western, under the aggressive, far-sighted 
leadership of its chairman, Ben Heineman, 
who is providing modern, clean and courte- 
ous service to the commuters. - 

The second is the rapid transit system op- 
erating in the median strip of the Congress 
Street Expressway. This line is operating at 
only about 25 percent of its capacity, but it 
is already carrying more rush-hour traffic 
than the 8-lane highway, which is operating 
at full capacity. The value of this transit 
line is immeasurable, when you think of 
what would happen if the transit riders were 
forced to their cars on this already crowded 
highway. 

Many other cities are far advanced in the 
planning stages, and with the acceptance by 
the Federal Government of its proper re- 
sponsibility in this problem of national con- 
cern, and with the full efforts of our State 
and local governments, we should begin to 
get the creaking wheels turning again. 

As I stated in the beginning, I have chosen 
just some of the problem areas that concern 
me. There are many others, from water 
pollution to family relocation. 

In discussing these particular problems, 1 
should stress that they are inter-related and, 
indeed, inseparable problems. It is my hope 
that the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
will begin to coordinate its programs more 
effectively in the future, so that they help 
to complement one another, rather than 
conflict with each other as they sometimes 
do. Creation of a Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs should go a long way to- 
ward providing that coordination, and I hope 
that someday we will see all our Federal aid 
programs geared into comprehensive, area- 
wide plans for the urban and metropolitan 
areas—plans for the people, of the people, 
and by the people whose lives are being af- 
fected by them. 

If this planning and coordination is 
achieved, I think we will have a fighting 
chance of becoming the masters of our urban 
destiny, rather than the victims of it. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva 
University—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the 75th anniversary of Yeshiva 
University will be celebrated. This great 
institution of learning is located in the 
congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

It is now engaged in a $30 million de- 
velopment program to meet the un- 
precedented challenge facing higher 
education. The concept of the broaden- 
ing of its educational facilities is em- 
bodied in the ideals of a Yeshiva Uni- 
versity City. On this subject, President 
Kennedy said as follows: 

With the past 75 years as a foundation, 
the next 75 can only be an era of outstand- 
ing achievement for the university and for 
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the Nation. The ideal of a Yeshiva Uni- 
versity City is appealing and I wish you 
every success, 


This year a $3 million five-story class- 
room and administration building will 
be opened at the university’s main cen- 
ter in Manhattan's Washington Heights. 
It will be followed by another men’s resi- 
dence hall and gymnasium-recreation 
center. Eight of Yeshiva University’s 17 
schools and divisions are located at the 
main center, which is bounded by West 
184th and 187th Streets, Audubon 
Avenue, and Laurel Hill Terrace. Here, 
on ground hallowed by Revolutionary 
War conflict, American Jewry is mani- 
festing its belief in the Nation's demo- 
cratic heritage by helping to expand its 
educational structure as well as to as- 
sume increased responsibilities in the 
areas of research and community serv- 
ice, The Washington Heights develop- 
ment program will cost $6 million and 
will be a major factor in enabling the 
university to accommodate the expected 
doubling of enrollment. 

A 10-year program to create an en- 
tirely new campus area, at a cost of $24 
million has been blueprinted as part of 
the Riverside-Amsterdam slum clearance 
project on Manhattan’s West Side. In 
an area flanked by West 83d and 86th 
Streets, Amsterdam Avenue and Broad- 
way, the center will house the graduate 
school of education, school of social work, 
and graduate school of science. Also 
scheduled for construction are a class- 
room building and residence hall for 
Stern College for Women and Teachers 
Institute for Women, 

Herman Wouk, the distinguished 
American author, has set forth the basis 
for the educational and physical ex- 
pansion of Yeshiva University in an 
article appearing in the New York Times 
on September 10, 1961. 

The article follows: 

Ever since the Jewish people began their 
history by crossing the Red Sea dry-shod, 
they haye met their crises with acts bizarre, 
sweeping, and more or less miraculous. The 
fantastic rebirth of the state of Israel was 
their answer to the nearly mortal blow of 
the Nazi holocaust. The creation of Yeshiv® 
University, and the new kind of education 
is symbolizes, was their response to a blow 
no less staggering. Though the blow was dif- 
fuse and unmarked by bloodshed, it almost 
ended Judaism. It was the delayed impact 
of the Renaissance and the age of enlighten- 
ment. 

This blow struck like thunder about 1800 
with the fall of the ghetto walls. Mewed up 
in the grim muddy stockades, the Jews had 
preserved their religion almost unchanged 
for 500 years in forms and terms of the 
middle ages. One day they were studying 
basic works which were encyclopedic and 
profound, but medieval in temper. The next 
day, so to speak, they faced Copernicus, 
Newton, Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, Darwin, 
and Marx. The wonder is not that Judaism 
underwent a racking intellectual convulsion. 
The wonder is that Judaism lives. 

It not only lives, it has risen to the chal- 
lenge in a way that nobody could have pre- 
dicted even 50 years ago. 

The academic achievements and the physi- 
cal scope of Yeshiva University are imposing 
enough: 17 schools, 5,000 students, ever- 
mounting honors. But the symbol of what 
the Jews have achieved in this school is the 
chief thing. A great world religion, the 
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source of the Western idea of God, faced 
death under the onslaught of the naturalism 
of modern times. It seemed without re- 
sources to hang on and recover. It had no 
apologetics to keep step with the march of 
thought. It had been unaware of the in- 
tellectual changes that had thrown the Bible 
down as the source of final truth, discredited 
the posture of faith, and put all the dignity 
of intelligent opinion behind naturalistic 
reason. 

The “yeshiva” was the place where for two 
Millenia the Jews had studied. It was a 
sort of divinity school, except that one 
learned all subjects under its roof. Its main 
instrument of study was the Talmud, a rec- 
ord of the great debates of seven centuries 
of sages. The Talmud debates had closed 
around the year 500. After that there were 
classical commentaries and philosophical 
works within the Talmudic frame, at their 
most daring introducing some of the 
thoughts of Aristotle and Plato, As an in- 
strument for education in the world of to- 
day, the yeshiva seemed utterly outmoded 
and eclipsed by the modern university. In- 
deed students streamed out of the yeshivas 
into universities as soon as the Jews were 
set free. 

Yeshiva University, early in the 19th cen- 
tury, took under the roof of the old ye- 
shiva, and made into required study sub- 
jects, the entire curriculum of modern West- 
ern culture; the very culture which seemed 
to prove that the yeshiva was done for, In 
so doing, its far-sighted founders crystallized 
a pattern for Jewish education which is 
rapidly becoming a new norm. 

This. act would have been less daring if 
the textbooks and teachers of the Western 
curriculum had undergone a careful polic- 
ing to be sure that all the conflicts were 
reconciled, smoothed over, or censored, The 
founders of Yeshiva* University did no such 
thing. To this day, one learns in this uni- 
versity the withering skepticism of modern 
philosophy, the unsettling concepts of phys- 
ics and biology, as one learns them at Har- 
vard or Columbia: straight, with no punches 
Pulled, with no special terminology and no 
Special books. At the same time one learns 
as an undergraduate (to the extent that one 
is able) the majestic Talmudic curriculum. 
The strain on the mind of the student Is 
terrific. 

One would expect an institution founded 
in such a tearing tension—the essential ten- 
sion of the modern day, the tension between 
the dusty, bleak, threatening answers of the 
Physical sciences and the hunger of men 
for God and for peace—one would expect 
such a school, I say, to explode from its in- 
ner contradictions. The growth of Yeshiva 
University has not been a serene affair. Its 
atmosphere is often stirred with pioneering 
conflicts. But the university has grown 
steadily and amazingly, has shown the full- 
est vigor of any educational institution ever 
Created by the Jewish people, and stands 
now as one of America’s major school plants, 
and the strongest center of learning that 
World Jewry possesses. But it is not stop- 
Ping there. Its new plans for expansion 
will make it such a powerful instrument of 
Service to New York City and State, to the 
United States, and to the Jews of the world, 
that it will be one of the glories of Hebrew 
history. > 

In many of the graduate and professional 
Schools, religion is not part of the curric- 
ulum. At the great Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, for instance, students are 
Admitted and faculty members appointed 
without regard to their religious background, 
The business in hand is healing, a concern 
of all human beings, not a religious pre- 
Occupation. At the college, however, where 
one's view of life takes shape, students who 
are deeply religious, or only questing for 
religion, or even very skeptical of it, en- 
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counter the full range of Jewish thought 
and practice, together with the liberal arts 
and sciences. 

American Jewry at the present hour is 
divided and uncertain in its theological 
views. Yet Yeshiva University has been 
created and sustained not only by com- 
mitted religious Jews, but by this whole 
powerful, active, and largely secular Jewry. 
For the instinct to survive, and to continue 
the life of the Jewish spirit, lives in the 
heart of the American Jewish community. 
Even the most skeptical see in the university 
an instrument for survival, a crucible in 
which the Judaism of the 2ist century can 
be forged. If the skeptics are right, the 
Judaism that is coming must change radical- 
ly from the faith of our fathers both in 
thought and practice. The traditionalists 
believe that this is a hasty and wrong guess; 
that the Mosaic Torah which lived through 
Babylon, Greece, Rome, and the European 
ghetto has its ground in an inspired vision 
of human nature and will endure, revi- 
talized. In any case, the true form of the 
future religion can only rise from a total 
confrontation of the old and the new. That 
confrontation Is Yeshiva University. It is 
the very name of the school. 

There are people, some of them quite per- 
suasive and sure of themselves, both within 
Jewry and without it, who hold that Juda- 
ism has come to the end of the line; that 
the state of Israel is an ephemeral accident 
of modern nationalism; that the Jewish 
people have nothing more to contribute to 
mankind; that the curtain is about to fall 
on the long drama of the House of Abraham. 
To such people, Yeshiva University is a 
quixotic undertaking. 

But the builders of the university believe 
that these pessimists misread history. Ye- 
shiva University is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that the mission of the eternal people 
stands, and that the Bible, read with new 
understanding in the light of all men haye 
learned in the brilliant modern era, remains 
the first source of guidance for man's con- 
duct. The study of Scripture, and its halo 
of lore in the long literature of Judaism, is 
viewed as a discipline of the highest value. 

In the state of Israel, the House of Abra- 
ham is proving itself equal to the harsh 
stresses of modern politics. In Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, the old house has undertaken to 
master modern knowledge in the light of its 
Torah, its ancient law, and so to continue 
serving mankind as God’s witness in history. 
The school is a noble enterprise. It has 
already had remarkable success. In its 
future success may lie more hope than one 
dares put into words. 2 


The Role of Freedom in the American 
Achievement—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many major industrial firms in my 
district is the American Can Co., which 
operates a plant in Washington, NJ. 

This company, of necessity, has plants 
located throughout the country in order 
to serve the needs of food processors and 
the many other industries which mer- 
chandise their products in metal con- 
tainers. As a matter of fact, the con- 
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tainer industry no longer is confined 
merely to metal containers, but its 
knowledge and techniques have also been 
applied to plastics in the form of squeeze 
tubes manufactured by their Sun Tube 
division and paper cartons of every form 
and description. 

Recently, a prominent writer, Harold 
Fleming, wrote a series of articles on the 
contribution of American business to our 
economy. He cited the achievements of 
the American Can Co. and its adapta- 
tions to our changing economic and so- 
cial scene as an example to illustrate his 
basic thesis. All of these articles were 
published in a pamphlet entitled “The 
American Achievement.” 

Mr. Fleming is a native of Salem, 
Mass. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1920 and has specialized in 
history, government and economics. At 
one time he served as an economist and 
statistician for former President Hoover 
in connection with the American Relief 
Administration in Europe, and subse- 
quently he spent a period in Russia and 
China, During the past 20 years, Mr. 
Fleming has served as a weekly commen- 
tator for the Mutual and later the NBC 
networks, He has also been a corre- 
spondent for the London Sunday Times, 
the London Financial Times, and the 
Gothenburg Handels-Tidningen, a 
Swedish newspaper. 

There are few individuals who are as 
well qualified to appraise the achieve- 
ments of an outstanding American firm 
in terms that will be understood by our 
citizens who are the principal benefici- 
aries of every industrial organization 
through their role as consumers, 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
first chapter of “The American Achieve- 
ment,“ entitled Freedom“: 

FREEDOM 
THE MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Everybody knows the tremendous material 
advance this country has made since World 
War II. Nearly everybody knows it by hav- 
ing shared in it. The current of energy 
that flows through American work and play 
has increased fast in 15 years. 

But these postwar economic gains are only 
the latest installment of an American 
achievement that has been underway for 
more than 150 years. Since the signing of 
the US. Constitution, the American eco- 
nomic system has been growing at the same 
rate as in the last decade and a half. 

And as these economic gains have been 
adding to each other, decade after decade, 
like compound interest, the result has been 
more material progress in 170 years than in 
the previous 1,700 years. 

When this all began, everyday life in 
American towns and cities was not much dif- 
ferent from everyday life in the towns and 
cities of the Roman empire. The similar- 
ity was even greater on the farm, where most 
people lived. Tools and methods had changed 
little in 2,000 years. Then, rapidly, they 
began to change. 

THE POLITICAL ACHIEVEMENT 

With this material progress, we have also 
had our political freedom—the greatest of 
nonmaterial, spiritual values. In this coun- 
try’s history, more people have been free to 
mind their own business, and have had 
fewer people to mind their business for them, 
than in almost any other place or time in 
human history. Millions of Europeans came 
here, not in search of material wealth, for 
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this country at first had little of it, but 
because this was a land of liberty and of 
opportunity. 

We Americans are inclined to take for 
granted this combination of material progress 
and of personal liberty. But the assumption 
that they go together is being challenged 
today all over the world—and even in this 
country. The contrary idea is spreading, 
helped by the Russians, that economic 
progress and political freedom cannot go to- 
gether. A new fashion of thinking says that 
nations must make a choice between the one 
or the other—progress or freedom. The idea 
is that the two are incompatible—that a 
nation cannot have both at the same time. 

The new theory goes still further. It says 
that economic progress must come first, and 
freedom later; that, in fact, it is only mate- 
rial economic progress that can lead to free- 
dom. The Russians, for instance, say that 
they will outgrow us in economics, meaning 
that after that (perhaps) they will have po- 
litical freedom. And some of the underde- 
veloped countries say that they are too poor 
to enjoy freedom of enterprise (or in some 
cases even freedom of speech). 

This is diametrically opposite to American 
experience and history. 

The United States started as an under- 
developed country. It had no net capital, 
It was heavily in debt and operating on 
borrowed money. It had no railroads, no 
factories, no steel mills, nor any other kind 
of sizable capital accumulation. 

In fact it had only one real asset of any 
importance. And this was not an economic 
asset at all, but a political one. Many other 
countries were far ahead of us In the major 
economic assets of the day—ships, roads, 
machinery, skilled labor, coal, iron, gold and 
silver. This country’s almost unique asset 
was the idea of a meticulously limited gov- 
ernment. It was written into the Consti- 
tution. It was put most briefly in the Bill 
of Rights. It was a reverse English on the 
European idea that a “government knows 
best.” It was the idea of freedom from not 
only George the Third's government, but 
from any government. 


THE INVENTION OF FREEDOM 


The idea of individual freedom, as a gen- 
eral good in itself, on which this country 
was founded, and from which the American 
achievement started, was an invention. It 
was as new in its day as the telephone, the 
gasoline engine, or the metal container were 
a in their day. 

It was the product of many men's 
thoughts and struggles. Its invention was a 
long story, and, for us, a lucky historic acci- 
dent, The final breakthrough came only 
after centuries of trial and error. We have 
the English largely to thank for it. 

Historians trace the river of our fore- 
fathers’ ideas about freedom back at least 
seven centuries, to the English Magna Carta 
of 1215 AD. This was a written statement 
of rights against the Crown, which the feu- 
dal barons exacted from King John at 
Runnymede, up the Thames River from 
London, It most famous clause was that 
“No freeman shall be imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed * * * unless by the lawful judg- 
ment of his equals, or by the law of the 
land.“ 

These words had the same meaning then 
as if, in the 20th century, they had been 
forced upon Germany's Hitler, Russia's 
Khrushechev, or Cuba’s Castro, 

And the rights thus written down came to 
be known as the immemorial rights of 
Englishmen.” 

The feudal barons were later replaced by 
national governments in Spain, France, and 
England, And these governments, as is the 
nature of governments, took to economic 
planning. Under the “mercantilist’ idea, 
they tried to regulate everything they could 
control—exports, imports, wages, production, 
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prices, etc. They granted monopolies and 
supported privileges. 

To our everlasting fortune in this country, 
the English government was the least effi- 
cient and least determined of these govern- 
ments. Queen Elizabeth, the Cal Coolidge of 
her day, answered most economic problems 
by doing nothing about them. Charles Ts 
pretensions got him beheaded. Cromwell's 
absolutism ended the Commonwealth. James 
II's programs got him exiled. Magna Carta 
was revived. 

Meantime, colonizing the New World be- 
came the growth industry of its time. And, 
true to form, the Spanish and French gov- 
ernments tried to run their colonies as gov- 
ernment ventures, but the less ambitious 
English government gave its colonists little 
more than a charter and its blessing. The 
English colonies were private ventures, free 
to sink or swim on their own. 

And on their own, they soon began to swim 
mightily. They had put 3,000 miles of the 
Atlantic Ocean between them and the Euro- 
pean hodge-podge of feudal-inherited, or 
government-protected, privileges, monopo- 
lies, customs and restrictions. 

In the New World, the farmer no longer 
had to live in town and decide next year’s 
planting program in committee. He could 
move out, live in the middle of his farm, and 
run it as he pleased, raising such crops as 
he chose, either for himself or for the mar- 
ket. The English-born workman in the New 
World was free to move about, to 
what wages he could get, or to set up his own 
shop. And the colonial merchant was free 
to buy and sell wherever, whenever, and at 
whatever prices he saw fit. These were new 
and heady freedoms. 

After the colonists began to thrive, the 
British Government began trying to fit them 
into its economic plans. They didn't fit 
very well. George III came to the throne 
in 1760. He was conscientious and German 
in his planning for his subjects. Among 
other things he decided that the American 
colonists should not move over the Appa- 
lachians, Eventually the colonists revolted, 
not as Americans but as Englishmen. And 
up came Magna Carta again. For instance 
the Massachusetts Assembly in declaring the 
Stamp Act void, said that it was “against 
Magna Carta and the natural rights of 
Englishmen, and therefore * * * yoid.” 

Thus the immemorial rights of English- 
men, transplanted to the edge of the wilder- 
ness, became the natural rights of Americans, 
against the Crown. 

These rights were sometimes separately de- 
fined, as freedom of conscience, freedom of 
speech, freedom of movement, and freedom 
of property, But their histories all ran paral- 
lel. And by the time of the Revolution, 
they were recognized as interrelated and as 
essentially all the same thing—freedom from 
government interference. Thus, freemen rec- 
ognized what all totalitarian governments 
recognize, that the rights of conscience, as- 
sociation, speech and property, rise and fall 
together. A government that can shut a 
man’s mouth can also take his property, and 
vice versa. 

Until this time, in all Western history, 
the basic political idea had been that the 
government should have all rights except 
those specifically granted to citizens. But 
now, for the first time, this idea was inverted. 
Citizens should have all rights except those 
specifically granted to the government, 

This was such a historic breakthrough that 
Tom Paine, the voice of the American Revo- 
lution, wrote in his “Common Sense” 
pamphlet: 

“We have it in our power to begin the 
world over again. A situation, similar to the 
present, hath not happened since the days 
of Noah until now.” 

And the Founding Fathers wrote this un- 
precedented, upside-down idea of govern- 
ment into the US. Constitution. They 
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framed the weakest government they 
thought could fill the barest essential needs 
for a government. 

THE BUSINESS END OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Into this Constitution, the authors put 
an assurance that a man could own his 
own inventions and writings for a limited 
time (art. I, sec. 8); that the States should 
not issue paper money (art. I, sec. 10); that 
the States should not pass any law abridging 
the obligation of contract (art. I, sec. 10); 
that this Nation would be a common market 
(art. I, sec. 10); and that (echoing Magna 
Carta) no person should be depriyed of his 
property without due process of law (art. 
V, Bill of Rights). 

These are the so-called business clauses of 
the Constitution. They opened the way for 
the free enterprise which has produced the 
American economic achievement. They led 
to economic adventure, competition, obso- 
lescence, and sharing. 

I intend to discuss these results in the 
chapters that follow. 


Economic Problems of the United 
States—Labor Day Address by George 
M. Harrison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
Labor Day Mr. George M. Harrison, vice 
president, AFL-CIO, and grand president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
delivered an address over the CBS radio 
network. This recognized labor leader, 
labor statesman, and fine citizen in his 
address touched upon some of the vital 
problems relating to the position of the 
United States in world affairs and also 
to some of the very pressing economic 
problems, particularly as they bear upon 
the working people of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record together with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LABOR Day ADDRESS BY GEORGE M. HARRISON, 
Vice PRESIDENT, AFL-CIO, AND GRAND 
PRESIDENT, BROTHERHOOD or RAILWAY 
CLERKS, CINCINNATI, OHIO, Over CBS 
RADIO NETWORK, ‘SEPTEMBER 4, 1961 
My fellow Americans, the American people, 

including members of the trade union 

movement, approach this Labor Day with 
mixed feelings. 

In one sense, we can look back upon the 
last year as a period of progress. The new 
Congress, led by the new administration, has 
enacted a considerable amount of construc- 
tive legislation in such flelds as minimum 
wages, housing, social security, and area re- 
development. Obviously we are better off, 
both in spirit and in substance, than we 
were a year ago. 

In this same context we can reasonably 
expect additional gains. There is an en- 
couraging amount of nonpartisan and bi- 
partisan agreement on the need for better 
schools, better medical care, stronger meas- 
ures to insure equal opportunity for all citi- 
zens and many other long-deferred domestic 
improvements. Both complacency on the 
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One hand and defeatism on the other have 
given way to a revived determination to at- 
tack the imperfections in our American way 
of life, 

That is the bright side of the picture. But 
as we all know, there is another side as 
well. 

Every citizen must now be aware of the 
immediate threat to our country and to all 
free nations that is posed by the Soviet 
Union. Our Nation is taking the necessary 
steps in military terms to meet that threat. 
We are wisely strengthening our Armed 
Forces as a deterrent to Communist aggres- 
slon. We hope that these steps will serve 
their purpose, so that the horror of atomic 
War can be averted. 

Yet, assuming that we succeed in avoid- 
ing open warfare, we must still face another 
challenge to our survival. Premier Khru- 
shchey has said, again and again, that he 
will “bury us“, not by bombs, but by eco- 
nomic force—by the success of the Soviet 
Union in its industrial development and in 
its appeal to the peoples of other nations. 

I want to discuss with you, for a few min- 
utes, this particular challenge—the eco- 
nomic challenge. 

Let us begin by considering the basic pur- 
Pose of any social or politieal organization 
of mankind. Since the dawn of history, 
Societies have been organized for only one 
Treason—the advancement of those who are 
a part of that society. At first, in the primi- 
tive times, the purely selfish motive was pre- 
dominant. Everyone outside the group, the 
tribe or clan, wes an enemy; and even in- 
Side the group, there were struggles to the 
death for power and preference. 

Slowly, as the centuries passed, the true 
Meaning of the Christian message grew 
Stronger in its influence on society. Men 
learned that each society must be measured 
by its benefits to aib its members, not just 
to a few; and that the vitality and real 
Power of a society grow as it more nearly 
Provides the greatest good for the greatest 
number, 

This principle has been proved in war 
and peace, time after time, by many peo- 
Ples—the British, the French, the Scots, the 
Trish, often by citizen warriors who over- 
Came apparently insuperable odds by the 
Strength of their convictions, by their fierce 
defense of a society that offered them hope, 
if nothing more. 

It is against that background that we must 
look at our own society, in the face of the 
Communist challenge. 

Despite the progress I mentioned earlier, 
We have in our country more than 5 million 
Persons who are ready, willing and able to 
work—but for whom no jobs are available. 

That number is likely to go up, not down, 
with the passing months—even though 
there's a continued increase in economic 
Activity and the general level of business 
activity. 

We will haye more and more people out 
of work for two reasons: The continuing in- 
Crease in our population, and the rapid rate 
of our technological progress which in turn 
reduces employment opportunities. 

Let's look at those two factors separately. 

Over the last decade, that is 1950 to 1960, 
we had a net increase of about 820,000 a year 
in our labor force each year. Taking all the 
youngsters who came in from school, and 
subtracting the old folks who retired or died, 
the increase in the labor force amounted to 
about 820,000 a year, as an average. 

We haven't done a very good joh of ab- 
Sorbing these new workers. Since the end 
of the Korean war, unemployment has gone 
up from less than 2% percent of the work 
force to about 7 percent. 

Beginning this year, and for as many years 
as anyone can see, the average net increase 
in the work force will be not 820,000 a year 
but at least 1,300,000. That’s an extra half 
million a year. 
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Where are they going to find work? 

Now take the second factor, technological 
progress. 

In my own industry, railroads, at least 
500,000 workers have been eliminated in the 
last 15 years by technological changes. Yet 
the railroads are carrying more goods—more 
miles. 

We find the same thing in auto, in steel, 
in almost every manufacturing industry— 
greater output, fewer workers. Taking the 
country as a whole, there are fewer full- 
time jobs for workers right now than there 
were 8 years ago. 

This question of jobs would be serious 
even in a peaceful world. It is doubly seri- 
ous when our whole concept of a free society 
is challenged by an arrogant and aggressive 
tyranny. 

Therefore I say, on this Labor Day, that our 
No. 1 need is for an expanding economy that 
will fully use our industrial resources and 
provide jobs for all. It Is our No. 1 need to 
refute the propaganda of the Communists; 
it is our No. 1 need to insure the healthy 
society that is the best defense against all 
forms of totalitarianism. 

We need more Federal leadership to pro- 
mote that end. We need less caution and 
more optimism about our future—about the 
future of freedom, about the ability of a 
free society to fulfill its destiny. I say we 
need more Federal leadership, We now hear 
from those who are opposed to social prog- 
ress. They say we cannot afford to do the 
things that need to be done in this area 
because of our expenditures for our military 
needs. I say we cannot afford not to do 
these things that are necessary to the full 
utilization of our resources. 

We also need statesmanship from indus- 
try; a revival of the old willingness to take 
a risk on a good product at a low price, a 
revival of the genuine competitive capitalist 
spirit, if capitalism is to effectively serve our 
society. 

What we don't need, surely, is an in- 
creasing concentration of ownership through 
corporate mergers to eliminate competition 
and to preserve rigged prices that bear no 
semblance to the cost of production with a 
fair profit. 

I méntion this point with special feeling. 
In the rallroad industry, over the last few 
years, we have had an unprecedented series 
of merger proposals, some of which have 
already been carried out. 

We in the railroad unions are not opposed 
to mergers in themselves, any more than 
the AFL-CIO as a whole is opposed to merg- 
ers in other flelds that promise to serve 
the public interest. Neither-are we opposed 
to technological changes—even those that 
eliminate jobs—as long as they really in- 
crease efficiency without cutting down on 
the safety of railroad operation, but we do 
insist that the railways do have an obliga- 
tion to protect the workers against undue 
burdens and hardships, But too often, un- 
fortunately, we find employers in many in- 
dustries too intent upon built-in profits, 
regardiess of volume—to fulfill the real 
promise of the private-enterprise system. 

Many of the prospective railroad mergers 
are based upon the objective of reducing 
public service and increasing profits. There 
is a rail line serving a famous seashore area 
which. to its management—is a 
liability. I would suggest that a proper in- 
vestment in air-conditioned coaches, clean 
cars and good service would take thousands 
of automobiles off the highways to the profit 
and comfort of all. Yet as things are now 
going, the line may well be doomed and so 
may be the jobs of many hundreds of work- 
ers. 

But let me return to the general problem. 

We in these United States are the show- 
case throughout the world for human free- 
dom, personal liberty, social justice and eco- 
nomic decency. While we hold high the 
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light of freedom we must demonstrate that 
we are concerned about the welfare of the 
individual, We must demonstrate that our 
political and economic system produces a 
better life for all and advancement for every 
American regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

We must, in fhort, hold high the banner of 
equal opportunity for all. 

Surely, these ideals are as appropriate for 
Labor Day as for Independence Day. The 
trade union cause is inseparable from the 
cause of human freedom for it is truly the 
cause of mankind as a whole. 

I said at the start that all Americans reach 
this holiday, this special memorial to the 
workingman, with mixed feelings. Now let 
me add another thought. 

In a democratic society, like ours, our 
destiny is truly in our own hands. We can 
rise to the challenge of our time as our fore- 
fathers rose to the challenges of the past. 
We can have an economy of abundance—full 
use of our resources and full employment if 
we are determined to reach this goal. We 
have the material resources, skills and finan- 
clal strength but we must be willing to use 
them, 

I suggest that our society must meet and 
solve the unemployment problem for the 
well-being of America and the cause of eco- 
nomic decency, so, on this holiday dedicated 
to working men and women, I hope that all 
Americans—employers, professionals, gov- 
ernment leaders as well as wage earners— 
will, in turn, dedicate themselves to the 
5 of this American opportunity 
or all. 


Nation’s Small Businessmen Strongly Op- 
pose Free Delivery of Communist 
Propaganda 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business regularly polls its membership 
of over 170,000 on key issues before the 
country. 

The NFIB Mandate No. 268 re- 
cently contained the question: “Should 
the Post Office carry Communist propa- 
ganda free?” 

The results, forwarded to me by Mr. 
George P. Burger, vice president of the 
NFIB, show 90 percent opposed to this 
distribution of Communist propaganda. 
Only 7 percent favored the distribution 
and 3 percent indicated no opinion. 

This is graphic evidence of the support 
in the Nation for legislation such as that 
I introduced, H.R. 9004, which would ban 
from our mails any material found by 
the Attorney General to be Communist 
propaganda. 

I am pleased to report also that a num- 
ber of our colleagues have joined me in 
introducing this legislation, including the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Harrr- 
son], the gentleman from South Dakota 
Mr. Berry], the gentleman from Kansas 
Mr. Dorel, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Urr], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HarsHal, and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Harvey]. 
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Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when the mutual security or 
giveaway bill was before the House, 
listening to some of its supporters one 
would think a tornado of support for a 
continuation of this program was sweep- 
ing the country. 

Not knowing the sentiment in other 
district or States, except from letters 
written me, it is impossible to make an 
accurate evaluation of the overall senti- 
ment of our people. 

From the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, notwithstanding the 
clamor of a few who habitually insist 
upon what they call a liberal program 
and who sometimes advocate the dis- 
bursement of other people’s money—not 
their own—and from the Sturgis Jour- 
nal, a daily published in St. Joseph 
County, comes this editorial published 
on the 8th of September, last. Permit 
me to read: 

ARE WE AMERICANS OR ARE WE MICE? 


A recent cartoon in the New Yorker Maga- 
zine showed a newspaper vendor making his 
pitch for business by shouting “get your 
bad news here.” While most of the news 
in recent weeks has been ominous there 
have been a few bright spots. 

One was a news dispatch stating that 
Czechoslovakia has joined Russia in de- 
manding that the United Nations be moved 
out of New York and reestablished in Europe. 

Well, what are we waiting for? Let’s take 
advantage of the proposal before they change 
their minds. By relocating the United Na- 
tions in Europe we would be rid of one of 
the worst hair shirts a nation ever devised 
for its own discomfort. 

Another news report disclosed that Con- 
gress has approved an appropriation of $32,- 
204,000 to pay this country’s assessment for 
the U.N.'s efforts to establish in the 
Congo. Has anybody heard of any peace in 
the Congo? The United States has no troops 
there, but as usual we are footing most of 
the bills. 

It seems, too, that the United Nations has 
some delinquent members who refuse to pay 
their dues (assessments). Among these free 
loaders are Cuba, Russia, and France. Many 
of the smaller newly formed African nations 
enjoy preferential status and pay only token 
assessments. This is understandable and 
justifiable. They just don’t have the dough, 
but it is significant that, when the chips 
are down, they vote against the interests of 
the United States. 

In private clubs and organizations mem- 
bers who fail to pay their dues and assess- 
ments are warned and if they fail to pay up 
in a reasonable length of time they are kicked 
out. Instead of expelling such delinquents 
as Cubs, Russia, and France, how does the 
U.N. handle the problem? The United Na- 
tions keeps them in good standing by dip- 
ping into its general fund and paying their 
assessments for them. And where does the 
general fund come from? You guessed it. 
The United States contributes 32 percent of 
it and to that extent we are subsidizing the 
recalcitrant nations and furnishing them 
with a sounding board to spread their 
poisonous anti-American propaganda. It 
should be explained that France has discon- 
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tinued its payments in disgust over the 
Bizerte incident. Russia never has sup- 
ported the U.N. except as a means to further 
its plans for communizing the world. Now 
the Soviet Union, a fellow member of the 
U.N., has resumed testing its bombs and is 
threatening to scorch us to death. Will the 
U.N. take any action against the world's 
bully? 

It is true that it would be a hardship on 
some of the delegates who have been Nving 
it up in New York in a style they never 
dreamed of back in the jungles of Africa, to 
be deprived of their luxurious Uving and 
forced to return to their tribal customs and 
fare but at least they would be out of our 
hair and off our backs. 

Isn't it time that Americans stand up for 
the interests and dignity of their own coun- 
try? MPH. 


As to how some other countries or, per- 
haps more accurately, some of the peo- 
ple of other countries, appreciate our 
help is indicated by the following from 
the U.S. News & World Report, dated 
September 18,1961. Permit me to quote: 

Two Men REPORTED EATEN BY CANNIBALS 

Lonpon.—Two white men were killed and 
eaten by cannibals in Katanga Province of 
the Congo, a London newspaper, the People, 
reported. 

The victims were said to be a South Afri- 
can officer and a wounded British Army pri- 
vate who was being driven to a hospital by 
the officer. 

The newspaper said the South African's 
father had verified the story in a trip to 
Katanga, 


Not Very Uncommitted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr, Speaker, yes- 
terday President Sukarno of Indonesia 
arrived here as a representative of the 
unalined nations which attended the 
Belgrade Conference recently. Iremem- 
ber when he visited here last spring as 
Chief of State of the guided democracy 
of Indonesia. 

Since that time the position of Presi- 
dent Sukarno toward the Soviet bloc is 
clearer than ever before in light of his 
tragic silence on Russian nuclear testing 
and the pronounced anti-Western char- 
acter of his Belgrade Conference state- 
ments. At Belgrade Sukarno spoke bold- 
ly of Indonesian socialism and pro- 
claimed, “We drew scientific socialism 
from Marx.” 

Dr. Sukarno is not very uncommitted, 
as the Puget Sound Mail, a weekly news- 
paper published at La Conner, Wash., 
would say. I fear there are other leaders 
of unalined nations who fall in the same 
category. On September 7, 1961, this 
oldest existing weekly newspaper in 
Washington State published an editorial 
which I believe will interest the Members 
of this body. The editorial follows: 

Nor VERY UNCOMMITTED 

Good for a sarcastic snort is the “uncom- 
mitted nations’ label tacked to the recent 
Belgrade Conference. Some of those nations 
are as uncommitted as a jealous suitor in 
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the springtime. We note that the conference 
took a crack at the United States continuing 
on at its Guantanamo Navy base in Cuba 
under treaty right. They also took cracks at 
colonialism. But said nothing about their 
own border disputes, their own minority 
group troubles, or the Communist bloc 
domination of subject states. Some of them 
are a bunch of sanctimonious hypocrites. 


K.’s Larger Aim: Neutralized West 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond is of real importance and signifi- 
cance. It appeared in the Washington 
Post of September 13. 

Mr. Drummond looks ahead, and what 
he sees is alarming. It seems to me that 
at least he is seeing face to face, and 
not just looking through a glass darkly, 
and seeing what he wants to see. 

The United States has got to face up 
to facts, however unpleasant, and wake 
up to reality before it is too late: 

K.'s LARGER AIM: NEUTRALIZED WEST GERMANY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Bonn.—As has happened so often in the 
past, Nikita Khrushchev is looking farther 
ahead than the Western Allies. 

While we have our eyes and our hopes on 
West Berlin, Khrushchev has his eyes and his 
plans fixed on West Germany. We see the 
coming negotiations as a means of saving 
what is left of Berlin. 

To Mr. K., the Berlin negotiations are not 
the end, they are just the waymark on the 
road to a much larger and—to us—calami- 
tous objective, It is increasingly evident his 
purpose is to use gradual detachment of West 
Berlin from Western protection and influ- 
ence as the means of detaching the whole of 
West Germany from the Western Alliance. 

West Berlin is not the main prize that the 
Soviet Union is after. An unarmed, intimi- 
dated, neutralized West Germany is the 
prize. 

This is really the stake in the Berlin ne- 
gotiations and if we see the stake as any- 
thing else, we will find ourselves helping 
Khrushchev to win his own game—to our 
undoing. 

What is the prospect and what are the 
means by which the Soviets can reach this 
shattering objective? 

Obviously it is not sure for Mr. K. by any 
means, but such a result could well come 
about unless we are totally aware that this 
is what he is after. What makes it a seri- 
ous possibility is that the events in East 
Germany and Berlin in the past 3 weeks have 
thrust new and powerful political weapons in 
his hands. 

Most of the preliminary steps to beginning 
the long-range drive to unhinge West Ger- 
many from its Western alliance have already 
been taken, 

East Berlin has beén annexed to East Ger- 
many, locked body and soul behind the 
Khrushchey wall. 

The Soviets have swallowed up East Ger- 
many and are now in the process of rapidly 
digesting it into their Eastern European 
satellite empire. 
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West Berlin has been snuffed out as a free 
World show window behind the Iron Curtain 
&nd has become little more than a geograph- 
ical location—no longer symbolizing the 
hope of a united Germany. 

The prospect of German unification has 
now completely vanished before the very eyes 
Of the German people who, though knowing 
in their hearts it had become a dream, can 
Row no longer cherish even the dream, 

What we have to realize is that the openly 
Visible, permanently decisive division of Ger- 
Many, which the Soviets will seal with a 
Separate “peace” treaty soon, can have far- 
Teaching political consequences in West Ger- 
Many which can be only faintly foreseen. 

What would the American reaction be if 
We had lost the war and the Japanese had 
Occupied a third of the United States for 16 
Years and established an iron-heeled, iron- 
Willed regime run from Tokyo with a puppet 
Capital in Denver? 

We would yearn and hope and strive to 
Teunite the Nation—and would rely on our 
friends to help do so. But what would our 
feelings be if, in the end, the Japanese signed 
a treaty with its obedient Japanese regime 
in western America and annexed it formally? 

That is what the Soviets have done to a 

of Germany and right now inevitably 
there will be many German people and not a 
few German leaders asking: "Have we mis- 
Placed our trust in the Western alliance? If 
Only the Russians can give us a united na- 
even if it has to be a totally disarmed 
and neutralized Germany, may not this be 
better than to live permanently divided?" 

The Adenauer government believes no such 
thing. But what of the next German Gov- 
ernment, and the next? Mr. K. is not think- 

of next month or next year; he can 
Wait—and work—in the hope that the Ger- 
Mans can be tempted to take his bait. 

This is Khrushchev’s aim in the coming 
Berlin negotiations—to begin to neutralize 
West Berlin in order to begin to neutralize 
West Germany. 


Communist Slogans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a 
Significant radio editorial was presented 
earlier this month over the Mutual Radio 
Network, an editorial which I believe all 
of us should read. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Robert Hurleigh, the text of the 
editorial follows: 

The Communists, throughout their exist- 
ence, have been adept at coining slogans and 
Phrases to exploit themselves. Now they 
pathy come up with a new and dangerous 

More and more we keep hearing: “Better 

than dead.” It has caught on in many 

Places, particularly in England, where it has 

Teplaced the last Communist propaganda 
: “Ban the bomb.“ 

The idea behind “better Red than dead“ 

to make people accept the ultimate victory 
of communism and tell them they hate two 
— Communists or they will be 


Tt is as false a slogan as it is dangerous. 
The Communists are not going to win the 
Struggle for men's minds, and the only al- 

tive is not communism or death. 

Right now the choices are freedom or 
Slavery, Perhaps we need some slogans on 
Our side. We know we have to keep militarily 
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strong to meet the Communist menace. In 
connection with that we can say: “Better 
to keep ahead than become a Red.” 

And the West Berliners looking over the 
wall at their fellow Germans in East Berlin 
can say: “Better free than like he.” 

But perhaps Khrushchey should most of 
all remember this about us: “This nation of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from this earth.” 


Tribute to David Sarnoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, August 30 it was my privi- 
lege to be a guest of my Senate col- 
leagues Senators AIKEN, MAGNUSON, PAS- 
TORE, JAVITS, and KEATING as tribute was 
paid to Gen, David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica. The occasion of the tribute was the 
55th anniversary of General Sarnoff's 
participation in the field of electronics. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the introductory remarks of 
Senator Armen in presenting General 
Sarnoff to the assembled guests at this 
luncheon gathering and the text of the 
general's response be printed in the 
RECORD. 

It has been my pleasure to hear many 
outstanding speeches by our Nation's 
leaders and I do not know that I have 
ever been more moved than I was on this 
occasion as I listened to David Sarnoff. 
It is with pride I present his remarks. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY SENATOR AIKEN 


General Sarnoff, Mrs, Smith, gentlemen, we 
are not proceeding according to plan, Some 
considerate person has insisted on a live 
quorum over in the Senate and that neces- 
sitates a change in our plans. $ 

Twenty-one years ago, I attended the 
World's Fair in New York as part of the 
Governor's Conference of the United States. 
While we were there we had a demonstra- 
tion of something new. It was new to all 
of us—and it was called television. I don't 
remember what the program was but I think 
the Governors themselves were part of the 
program. What I remember best about it 
is that the receiving set was upstairs and 
the transmitting equipment was down- 
stairs, with a floor between us, Now that 
seemed like a whale of a distance in those 
days to transmit a picture. It isn’t so far 
now. But I didn’t know at that time that 
the man responsible for that new and prom- 

innovation would be honored by the 
Members of the Senate as their guest here 
today. But it certainly is appropriate that 
he should be. 

I’m not going into his background, which 
is known not only to everybody here in the 
United States, but all over the world as well. 
At the age of 15 he got into his only good suit 
and went out and got a job. Twenty-four 
years later, and several suits later, he be- 
came president of the RCA and then chair- 
man of the board. But I do want to call 
attention to one . He was first edu- 
cated in a public school, but thereafter he 
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attended the Sarnoff school—which is the 
best in the world, scientifically speaking 
and he plans to attend that school for many 
years to come. Eyen though his fonmal edu- 
cation ended with the public schools in 
New York, he has been honored by receiving 
21 degrees from the best colleges in our coun- 


Now that is a record for men, I guess. But 
I want to tell you, General, that you're in 
the presence of a champion here today be- 
cause our colleague, Senator Smrra from 
Maine, has 36 degrees, or she did have 36 
the last time I counted them. So I'm sure 
that you are honored by having a world's 
champion at this luncheon today. 

This is the occasion of General Sarnoff's 
55th anniversary in communications. He 
has been honored by scientific, industrial, 
military, civil, cultural groups, and now I 
think it’s a great privilege that we Members 
of the U.S. Senate also honor him at this 
luncheon. We had planned to have my col- 
league, the chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate, introduce some 
of the Senators who then would be called 
upon for brief remarks. However, we know 
what the Sergeant at Arms does to us when 
we don't answer rollcalls and, in order to 
keep us all out of jail, or out of what cor- 
respondents to jail in the Senate, I'm going 
to ask General Sarnoff to speak to us right 
now instead of later, had we gone through 
with the program as planned, [Applause.] 

REMARKS BY DAVID SARNOFF 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members 
of the U.S, Senate. I am unprepared for 
this sudden projection into the arena, and 
there are times in one’s life when the tongue 
is a little dry and the mind a little over- 
whelmed. In the language of my profes- 
sion, that makes for a poor transmitter— 
and that describes me at this moment. How- 
ever, I am comforted by the knowledge that 
your receivers are unimpaired and in good 
tune. Therefore I would like, Mr. Chairman, 
with your permission, to transmit for a few 
minutes on the frequency that originates in 
the heart, without interference from that of 
the mind. 

During the years I have spent in the elec- 
tronics industry, which is worldwide in its 
scope, I have had to travel widely both at 
home and abroad. Of all my trips, four 
stand out in my memory and they will re- 
main with me as long as I live. I would 
like to say a word or two about each of these 
four trips—not because I would presume 
upon your patience to indulge in reminis- 
cence, but because I think that these trips, 
together, symbolize the spirit, the meaning, 
the purpose, and the opportunities of Amer- 
ica. 

My first trip was made in 1900 when I left 
with my mother and two brothers the coun- 
try of my birth, Russia. I was then 9 years 
old and the oldest of the children. We 
sailed across the Atlantic Ocean in a small 
and slow ship. We traveled in the steerage 
and it took us more than a month to arrive 
in the United States—the wonderful new 
land of opportunity. When I arrived in 
New York, I was unable to speak or under- 
stand a word of English. I was in a new 
world, in a new society, a new people. How- 
ever, it didn’t take me very long to reap 
all the advantages of America’s fine and free 
public school system—nor did anybody in- 
terfere with me when I worked as a news- 
boy before and after school hours, in order 
to help support myself and my family. 

That was trip No. 1 in my memory. 


Trip No. 2 came only 9 years later. As a 
boy of 18, I sailed on the 8.S. New York of 
the American Line, from New York to South- 
ampton, England. This time I traveled as 
the Marconi wireless operator on the ship. I 
was the only operator aboard, for it wasn't 
until the Titanic disaster in 1912 that a law 
was passed by the Congress requiring each 
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passenger ship to carry a complement of wire- 
less operators who could serve around the 
clock. So there I was, 9 years after arriving 
in this country, serving as the Marconi wire- 
less operator on a first-class passenger liner, 
with a first-class cabin all to myself, with a 
uniform and gold braid, classified as a ship’s 
officer, messing with the captain and the 
other officers, and entertaining and being en- 
tertained by the first-class passengers. 

That was another trip for my memory. 

My third trip, 20 years later, in 1929, 
was on the SS Aquitania. I left New York 
for Paris as an assistant to Mr. Owen D. 
who was Chairman of the US. 
In addition to 
Mr. Young, I accompanied Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Mr. Thomas Lamont, and Mr. Nelson Per- 
kins, all members of the Commission. Our 
mission was to reach final agreement with 
the Germans on the debts and other prob- 
lems left by World War I, and to replace 
what was then the Dawes plan with what 
later became the Young plan, In the com- 
pany of these financial and industrial 
giants, and working as Mr. Young’s assist- 
ant, I was selected to negotiate on behalf 
of our allies with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who 
represented the Germans. I carried on these 
negotiations with Dr. Schacht for some 6 
weeks. Of course, we thought then we had 
solved the pressing problems of that time 
but we found out very soon thereafter that 
our plans and our hopes were all dashed to 
the ground by Adolf Hitler who repudiated 
the agreement that was signed in Paris. 

However, the impressive and human part 
of that trip to me was not only the com- 
panionship of these important men, who 
were much older and wiser than I, but the 
fact that I was a member of that group, and 
that we were met at Cherbourg by high 
officials of the French Government. This 
time, no passport problems, no baggage 
problems, no customs problems. Our re- 
ception was conducted with the pomp and 
protocol that the French are so expert in 
providing. We were taken from a special 
tender to a private train supplied by the 
French Government which whisked us to 
Paris and the comforts of the Ritz Hotel. 

I shall never forget the moment, during 
this third trip, when I stood on the deck 
of that tender, reflecting upon this novel ex- 
perience. The picture that flashed through 
my mind then was my first crossing of the 
Atlantic in the steerage. I thought of the 
contrast between the two trips and the fact 
that this could happen only in America. For 
it is as true today as it was then, that no 
other country in the world provides such 
vast opportunities to develop and to express 
whatever talents an individual may possess. 
On that occasion, I remember saying to my- 
self, “God bless America.” Surely I am no 
exception for there are many, many others 
in the United States who haye also devel- 
oped, advanced and prospered. I have tried 
to convey this message to the rising genera- 
tion of Americans and to point out to them 
that in my view there are more opportunities 
in our country today than there were when 
I arrived in New York in 1900. There are 
more people in the world, more wants to 
satisfy, and more resources and tools to em- 
ploy today than there were then, No Amer- 
ican boy or girl needs to weep with Alexander 
that there are no more worlds to conquer. 

Now I come to my fourth trip, and that 
has occurred only today. From New York, 
I have come to the Capital of this Nation 
to be received and honored by the distin- 
guished Members of the U.S. Senate—the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. I 
am not sure that any man deserves so great 
an honor as you are bestowing upon me, but 
I do want to express to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to your distinguished colleagues, how 
deeply moved and profoundly grateful I am 
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for the friendship you have shown me, for 
this handsome tribute and this wonderful 
reception. 

I will not presume further upon your time, 
because I know that you must respond to 
the Senate rolicall. So I simply say, with all 
my heart, thank you and God bless you. 


CLOSING REMARKS BY SENATOR AIKEN 


And now, General Sarnoff, in order that 
you may have something with which really 
to remember your visit here today, it is 
my privilege to present you with this scroll 
and to read its inscription: “55th anni- 
versary testimonial to David Sarnoff in com- 
memoration of his dedicated service and 
outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of communications and electronics in 
the United States.“ [Applause.] And so 
that there may not be any anticlimax to the 
general’s response, we will consider the 
meeting adjourned. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity—II: The Four Dimensions of 
Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place into the Recorp a most signifi- 
cant statement by Dr. Samuel Belkin, 
who is the president of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, located in the 21st Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

The article follows: 

In less than half a decade, a silent revolu- 
tion has shaken the American mentality: 
the field of education has suddenly become a 
matter of great concern, not only to scholars 
butalsotolaymen. This rather startling re- 
versal is due to the spreading realization that 
knowledge is important not only for the con- 
tinuance of our cultural heritage, but, in- 
deed, for the preservation of life itself. 

Today many Americans are deeply con- 
cerned lest our sudden awakening to the 
need for increased scientific study, in itself a 
blessing, may cause us to overtip the bal- 
ance and press the study of the sciences at 
the sacrifice of other disciplines. We find 
ourselves pondering what educational policy 
we should pursue which will advance our 
cultural heritage and at the same time pro- 
mote our national security. The most sig- 
nificant questions we must face are: What, 
in the final analysis, constitutes an educated 
man and what branches of knowledge must 
a man master if he is to be truly knowl- 
edgeable? What, indeed, should be the 
ideals and goals of a university education 
and how can we best educate a man so that 
he not only acquires book learning but also 
becomes a moral and useful citizen? 

It seems to me that there are four major 
dimensions, each with its own particular 
specialization, into which all human knowl- 
edge naturally falls. These four dimensions 
may be called the four studies of man. 

The first of these is a study of the world 
into which we are born. For countless thou- 
sands of years, men have attempted to dis- 
cover the mysteries and secrets of the cos- 
mos. It is in the very nature of man to 
search so that he may better understand the 
divinely inspired laws of nature. The more 
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deeply man studies the essence of the un“ 
verse, the more he is able to discover things 
in nature which remained hidden from pre- 
vious generations. The man who is inter- 
ested primarily In basic research and makes 
theoretical discoveries is the real scientist. 
The late Albert Einstein, the greatest scien- 
tist of our age, did not invent anything 
practical in his life. He was far 

from the field of applied science and con- 
cerned himself only with the pursuit of 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge. 

The study of the world in which 
we are born we designate as the study 
of the natural sciences, encompassing such 
branches of knowledge as mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy. 

The second dimension of human knowl- 
edge we may characterize as the study of 
the peoples among whom we are born. We 
are interested in achieving a better under- 
standing of the people among whom we live, 
as well as of the people who live and have 
lived on our globe throughout history. We 
pass the history of civilization through our 
modern sieves, seeking to determine the 
cultural contribution different races and 
civilizations have made to our contemporary 
world. We endeavor to appreciate better the 
experiences, trials, and tribulations of gen- 
erations gone by, to comprehend more fully 
the causes of wars and the achievements of 
peace. We carefully study the rise and fall 
of empires and nations; their cultural 
origins and their decadence; their laws and 
their mores; and finally, their lasting con- 
tribution to world civilization. This study 
we label social science, 

The third phase of knowledge we may 
designate as the study of man himself. The 
study of man is a study of his abilities and 
disabilities; his strength and his weaknesses; 
his mental anguish and his physical pain; 
his body and his mind; his conscious and 
his unconscious; his integration and his final 
unavoidable disintegration. From time im- 
memorial, man hus sought a better under- 
standing of the human organism, with the 
ultimate aim of bringing peace of mind to 
the mentally disturbed and good health to 
the physically sick. The biological sciences, 
insofar as they are dedicated to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering, fall into the third 
dimension of human knowledge. 

There is yet another dimension of human 
knowledge which is essential if we are to 
meet the fundamental requirement for de- 
cent living. 

All the things which are created through 
the ingenuity of the human mind man can 
use for his advantage or for his disadvan- 
tage, for his benefit or for his destruction. 
To use the Biblical metaphor, the tree 
knowledge bears knowledge of good and evil 
alike. A great mathematician or physicist 
or chemist may use his knowledge to bene- 
fit his neighbor, but he can also use it to 
harm him. 

Knowledge, in all of its branches, can 
bring the greatest benefit to mankind only if 
man recognizes a unifying principle for his 
creative ingenuity. This fourth dimension 
of human knowledge concerns itself with the 
moral and spiritual purpose of life. It is, in 
the true sense of the term, a science of liv- 
ing and gives human existence a moral raison 
d'ètre. 

Recognition of the moral law is of para- 
mount importance for the survival of man- 
kind. This moral and spiritual purpose of 
life in no way conflicts with the three 
branches of knowledge discussed above. On 
the contrary, it complements and supple- 
ments the knowledge man has acquired 
through centuries of living and thinking. 

Above all, we must remember one thing: 
Only when human knowledge is integrated 
with a high moral purpose and spiritual ideal 
can knowledge become a blessing to society- 
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Commodore John Barry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr, CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

COMMODORE JOHN BARRY 


I beg the indulgence of the House for a 
few moments in order to pay tribute to one 
Of the great heroes of American history, and 
one of the stoutest sailors who ever bestrode 
a quarterdeck. John Barry, “the fighting 
Commodore,” was born in the tiny village 
ot Tacumshane, County Wexford, Ireland, 
in the year 1745, the exact date of his birth 
being unknown. Those were the days when 
all Ireland groaned under the oppressor’s 

and the lot of the genuine sons of the 
Soli was foredoomed from birth. There was 
but one hope for the enterprising: to quit 
their native land and seek their fortunes 
Under more clement skies, under kindlier 
Sovernments. More than half a million 
Irish are said to have emigrated during the 
first half of the 18th century alone, the 
greater part to take service as foreign mer- 
Cenaries. There was plenty of fighting 
Boing on in those days, and battle is a 
Milleu in which an Irishman always feels 
quite at home. 

To young Barry the sea, lapping at his 
door on Wexford Harbor, sent an imperative 
fall; the lad heard and answered, and 
thenceforth, to the eng of his long life, the 
sea remained his first, last, and enduring 

At the age of 10 he shipped as cabin 
y On a merchantman, carrying with him, 
biographer tells us, “hatred of the op- 
Pressors and recollections of the misery and 
Want of his childhood years, which stayed 
With him throughout his life.” And to the 
Nm: of his days his purse was ever open to 
is poverty-stricken kindred from the old 
country, 


By the year 1770 he had settled in Phila- 
delphla, discovering in America, we are 
told, “the land of his desire.” The outbreak 
Of the Reyolution found him with the cer- 

cate of master mariner, married to an 

can wife and a well-known and re- 
Spected figure in the city of his adoption. He 
hastened to offer his services to the State 
and country which had taken him in and 
Whose hospitality he was so richly to repay. 
Placed by the Continental Congress in com- 
mand of the brig, Lexington, one of the first 
ships of the infant American Navy, Barry 
Captured, on April 17, 1776, the small auxil- 
be ship Edward—the first capture, in actual 
ttle, of a British naval vessel by a regu- 
2 ly commissioned American warship. On 

Ugust 10 following, Barry was placed by 
resolution of Congress seventh jn order of 
t on on the list of captains. Inciden- 
Ally, it might be pointed out that, contrary 
$ Populär belief, Barry never attained the 
ank of commodore save by courtesy. By the 
end of his active career, however, he had be- 
8 the senior captain in the US. 

avy and bore, by common consent, the 
deuf tesy title of “Commodore” until his 

eath., Whenever, in the years following 
the establishment of independence, thé word 

Commodore" was heard in American naval 
Circles it could mean but one man. Again, 
de his able biographer, the naval historian, 
William Bell Clark, observes, “John Barry 
ras not ‘the first officer appointed to the first 

essel purchased’ by the Continental Con- 
Sess. His initial service was far more im- 
Portant—he outfitted the first Continental 
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Fleet. He was never the senior officer of the 
Continental Navy, but his record through 
the Revolution was consistently finer than 
any of his naval contemporaries save John 
Paul Jones. And he can be classed on a par 
with Jones.” “He was not,” writes Mr. Clark, 
the Father of the American Navy’ in the 
sense of being its founder, but his devotion 
to that navy, whose first ship he launched 
and equipped, coupled with the fact that he 
trained many of the lads who later added 
glory to its history, entitles him to the ap- 
pellation in the modified form it was first 
bestowed upon him in 1813.“ 

I cannot, of course, in this brief talk enter 
into a discussion of the brilliant engage- 
ments which starred Barry's brilliant career 
in the Revolution and the two unofficial 
wars against the Algerine pirates and the 
French which followed. Suffice to say that 
his ships, notably the Raleigh, the Alliance 
and the United States, shine forever lumi- 
nous in the pages of American naval history. 

He died full of years and honor on the 
18th day of September, 1803. He sleeps in 
old St. Mary’s Churchyard in the city and 
country of his adoption, which he so faith- 
fully and nobly served. A contemporary 
poet wrote of him: 


“There are gallant hearts whose glory 
Columbia loves to name, 
Whose deeds shall live in story 
And everlasting fame. 


But never yet one braver — 
Our starry banner bore 

Than saucy old Jack Barry 
The Irish commodore.” 


Saving Rail Passenger Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Saving Rail Passenger 
Service”, published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of September 1, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed im the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Sclence Monitor, Sept. 
1, 1961] 
Savina Ram PASSENGER SERVICE 

Nothing less than an impending crisis 
could have caused the usually cautious In- 
terstate Commerce on to utter 
aloud that politically taboo word “subsidy’- 
in connection with saving the American 
passenger railroad system, 

An impending crisis there certainly is. 
The New Haven bankruptcy is its advance 
guard. Discontinuances, deficits, merger 
scrambles, poorly maintained equipment, 
and bad service on other eastern American 
lines suggest its future extent, 

But Federal subsidy would be at best only 
a temporary answer. The ICC statement 
optimistically declares that Federal aid 
should be just large enough to assure con- 
tinuation of adequate passenger service, but 
not so large as to perpetuate unneeded serv- 
ice or promote management laxity. That 
this delicate state of balance could be 
reached without the ICC controlling more 
management decisions is questionable. 

And, even granting that the proposed 
subsidies would help the eastern passenger 
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lines to live on in a state of shabby equilib- 
rium, ls that enough? Barring break- 
throughs in helicopter or vertical-takeoff 
plane service, short- and medium-haul train 
service should be more important than ever 
in the future. 

To preserve it the Federal Government 
should extend incentives to communities 
and States to reduce their heavy tax burden 
upon the railroads. (Rail property taxes 
average about eight times as much as those 
paid by other transport lines.) The taxable 
life of rall equipment should be shortened, 
While preserving competition in each region, 
the ICC should take steps to permit forma- 
tion of transportation companies, in which 
rail, truck, and bus service might be com- 
bined for sensible freight and passenger use. 
In this process improvements in passenger 
service (e.g. bus-train-bus through bag- 
gage) might lure commuters and medium- 
haul travelers back to rails. 

There is more to be done, surely, than just 
subsidizing the status quo. 


Kinzua Dam Project—Treaty With Seneca 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on July 12 and August 30, I obtained 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record editorials from New Jersey news- 
papers expressing concern about the 
Kinzua Dam project, which, if completed, 
would violate our treaty of 1794 with the 
Seneca Indians. I have expressed my 
own views on the responsibility of Con- 
gress to explore any reasonable alterna- 
tive to this project and to weigh the great 
moral questions involved in abrogating 
a treaty. 

Further evidence of concern by 
thoughtful citizens in this matter is pro- 
vided by a column by Brooks Atkinson, 
published in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 5, and an editorial from the Jer- 
sey Journal of August 11, entitled “Keep- 
ing Faith.” I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to have both these items 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 5, 1961] 
CRITIC AT LarGE—CONSTRUCTION ON KINZUA 
Dam a CASE or U.S. Moratrry LOSING TO 

EXPEDIENCY 

(By Brooks Atkinson) 

In a sympathetic letter to Basil Williams, 
president of the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
President Kennedy has declined to halt the 
construction of Kinzua Dam in Pennsyl- 
vania, When the dam is finished in 1965, it 
will drown the heartland of the reservation 
assigned to the Seneca Indians “forever” in 
a treaty during George Washington's admin- 
istration in 1794. 

Mr. Kennedy’s decision is probably deci- 
sive. The most the Senecas and their friends 
had hoped for was intervention by Execu- 
tive order. But the moral issue remains un- 
answered. Only a little while ago Vice 
President JoHNson assured West Berliners 
that we pledge “our sacred honor” to de- 
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fend them. Our honor is not so sacred as it 
was when Jefferson wrote those words into 
the Declaration of Independence. 

recent months, when this project 
has been a matter of concern to many pri- 
vate citizens, the moral issue has been dis- 
simulated in a number of plausible ways. 
Senator JoserpH S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
has pointed out “the people and communi- 
ties who need the protection and clear water 
that Kinzua will give, also have moral 
rights.” No one has questioned their rights 
to physical protection. The project further 
north, called the Conewango-Cattaragus 
alternative, would provide that. 

Other people have assumed that legal au- 
thorization by the U.S. courts satisfies the 
moral obligation. Answering a question at 
a press conference last spring, Mr. Kennedy 
seemed to share that point of view. But 
the courts have decided only that Congress 
has a legal right to break the treaty. 

Other people believe that paying the Sen- 
ecas for driving them off their lands and 
helping to resettle them eliminate the moral 
objection. In a moment of euphoria, Sena- 
tor CLanx has said that the Senecas might 
be better off when they are resettled; that 
they might capitalize on the recreation fa- 
cilities that will be developed around Kin- 
zua. Souvenir stands and hotdog conces- 
sions will be small compensation for the 
loss of the site of the Senecas’ Long House 
religion. 

People who are bored by this long contro- 
versy disparage the friends of the Senecas 
as “bleeding hearts“ and “ultragoodies.” 
This is a little like the storm of scorn and 
abuse that was heaped on Douglas Johnson 
of Los Angeles last spring when he returned 
to the Brinks Armored Car Co. the $240,000 
he had found in a lost bag in the street. 
He was denounced as stupid. 

The national morality has deteriorated into 
expediency. Since the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, acting on orders from Congress, is al- 
ready working on the earthfill at Kinzua, 
since the State of Pennsylvania has fallen 
heir to a $114 million project, since no poli- 
tician likes to upset a public works project 
in another politician’s State, it is expedi- 
ent to go ahead with something already 
started and long overdue. The Senecas are 
numerically few and, in the words of one of 
their representatives, ‘‘we are weak now, and 
no one need fear us.“ They can be expedi- 
ently pushed aside. 

The moral issue and a convenient solution 
can be quickly stated. The Senecas agree 
with the State of Pennsylvania that it Is es- 
sential to preserve life and property in Pitts- 
burgh and other places that suffer from floods 
in the Allegheny River. Allegheny floods 
could be controlled and Allegheny water 
could be stored by building the Conewango- 
Cattaragus alternative without scrapping the 
treaty. There is a difference of opinion about 
the cost relative to Kinzua. But cost does 
not affect the moral issue, which is to honor 
a treaty signed with the Senecas in 1794. 
It said: "The United States will never claim 
the same [the lands] nor disturb the Seneka 
nation.” 

Nothing could be more specific. 


[From the Jersey Journal, Aug. 11, 1961] 
KEEPING FAITH 


Chief Cornplanter never used the expres- 
sion “unilateral abrogation,” but he was as 
skeptical of the United States in 1794 as 
5 3 now is of Khrushchey and 


The term “unilateral abrogation” is how 
diplomats describe attempts by the other 
side to abolish a mutual treaty. We ac- 
cused the Russians of just that when the 
Red dictator announced he would sign a 
separate agreement with East Germany. 

How does Cornplanter, a Seneca Indian 
chieftain dead for over 150 years, fit into 
the current Berlin crisis? 
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Cornplanter does not, but the treaty he 
signed with the U.S. Government is re- 
lated. The chief's descendants are fight- 
ing—with lawyers instead of lances—an ar- 
bitrary decision by the Army engineers to 
build the Kinzua Dam and flood 9,000 acres 
in western New York which were forever 
‘secured and guaranteed’ the Indians by 
the treaty of 1794. 

New Jersey's dealings with the American 
Indians were fortunately much better. The 
cooperation between the early settlers and 
their predecessors, the Indians, will un- 
doubtedly be well publicized 3 years from 
now when the State Centennial celebra- 
tion is held. 

Meanwhile the Federal Government goes 
ahead with plans to walk out on our oldest 
operating treaty with the Senecas, while 
beefing up the Armed Forces In case the Rus- 
sians try the same tactics in Berlin. 

It would be tronic if the Berlin crisis is 
solved peacefully, and we wind up using 
our combat-ready troops to displace the 
Seneca Indians from the Allegheny Reser- 
vation which President Washington assured 
them “the United States will never claim.” 


It Takes More Than Words To Impress 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Kennepy’s Many WARNINGS ABOUT BERLIN 
Far. To DETER KHRUSHCHEV 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Undeterred by our President’s insistence 
that we won't yield at Berlin, unmoved 
by his almost pathetic offers of negotiation, 
unstirred by his repeated requests for a con- 
tinuation of the moratorium on atomic test- 
ing, Nikita Khrushchey moves steadily 
toward a showdown on Berlin. Obviously, 
he intends to push his brinkmanship right 
to the edge of nuclear war—or until the West 
capitulates. 

Instead of listening to our President, 
Nikita overtrumps him. The United States 
moves a few troops to West Berlin and alerts 
a couple of National Guard divisions. The 
U.S.S.R. steps up its forces in East Europe 
by what some estimate at 850,000 men. 
Nikita announces he already has, and in- 
tends shortly to test, a 100-megaton bomb. 

Obviously, the czar of all the Communists 
does not believe that the United States, still 
less Britain or France, will go to war over 
West Berlin. 

Why should he? 


The President has talked too much. Ever 
since his fruitless and unnecessary meet- 
ing with Khrushchev in Vienna, administra- 
tion spokesmen have been warning the Rus- 
sians. One warning would have been im- 
pressive. Fifty mean less than nothing, 
especially when undercut by all sort of con- 
trary or alternative talk. 

Since Khrushchev wants a change in Ber- 
lin, he should have been made to ask and pay 
for negotiations. Charles de Gaulle made 
this clear to J.F.K. But the frightened Brit- 
ish and the President's advisers knew better. 
They allowed newsmen to speak of the possi- 
bility of safe concessions to the Russians. 
Some have followed Ambassador George 
Kennedy in considering the idea that United 
Berlin be made the seat of the United 
Nations. 
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A high official of the U.S. Information 
Agency, Dr. Ralph K. White, tells the Ameri- 
can Psychological Society, as a private citi- 
zen, that the Soviets and the United States 
are much alike; that Khrushchev wants only 
to stabilize the situation at Berlin—how 
the hell does he know?—that our essential 
U-2 flights over the U.S.S.R. and support of 
the Cuban invaders were wrong; and that 
we overestimate the evil of the Soviet 
dictators. 

Obviously, Senator Tom Dopp, of Connect- 
icut is justified in demanding Dr. White's 
expulsion from any Government job, but that 
will hardly eliminate Khrushehev's belief 
that White spoke for a lot of equally brain- 
washed Americans. 

Two leading American newsmen gratui- 
tously open their columns to Mr. K., thus 
giving him particularly good platforms from 
which to continue his intimidation. Other 
leading newsmen hint broadly at a coming 
Western retreat. 

At Stowe, Vt., American scientists and 
other peace-minded American professors 
meet once more with Soviet political and 
scientific stooges coached for the occasion 
in an atmosphere of good will and amity. 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
honors the final dinner by attending. 

Finally, Just to clinch Khrushehev's con- 
yiction that the United States—as the Chi- 
nese Communists have said since Panmun- 
jJom—is a “paper tiger,” President Kennedy 
asks and the U.S. Senate votes overwhelm- 
ingly for a separate governmental disarma- 
ment agency to bring about the general and 
total world disarmament Khrushchev insists 
he wants. 

DISARMAMENT IMPRACTICAL NOW 


Obviously the world would be better off 
if nuclear and atomic weapons had never 
been made. Obviously, too, some real arms 
control to prevent surprise attack would be 
welcomed by most human beings, But gen- 
eral and total disarmament, short of a world 
authority, is a dream of impractical scientists 
whose success in technical fields has made 
them believe themselves omniscient. For 
not only could the Soviets not survive total 
and universal disarmament but disarmament 
is not primarily a technical problem. It is 
one of conflicting purposes. Communism 
needs nuclear weapons and the control of 
outer space in order to conquer the earth. 
Once political differences are settled disarm- 
ament will be no problem. Until then its 
discussion is a waste of time. 

In fact the creation of the new disarma- 
ment agency by the United States may be 
positively harmful, It shows that the Amer- 
ican administration misunderstands both 
the problem and the nature of the Soviet 
Union (like Dr. White). It has no effect on 
the nonalined who respect only active force. 
And it misleads the American people into 
further make-believe and weakens their will 
to defend Berlin. This was apparent to the 
14 U.S. Senators who voted against the new 
agency. Senator RUSSELL of Georgia com- 
mented sharply that such a moye today 
would be more likely to provoke a new war 
than to prevent it. So if President Kennedy 
fails to convince Khrushchey that he means 
business, it will be largely his own fault. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9076) making 
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appropriations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army, cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and certain study 
Commissions, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to express my gratitude to 
the Appropriations Committee for ap- 
Proving an item for $50,000 for study and 
Planning of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. Although I had hoped that the 
committee would approve the full budg- 
eted amount of $195,000, I am grateful 
for what was allowed and I hope before 
the legislation becomes law it may be for 
the larger amount. In any event, I 
feel that we should bear in mind that this 
Project is not only of value to our coun- 
try because of its economic values but 
also and in fact primarily because of its 
defense values. There is in war times no 
Other practical way to move petroleum 
economically from the western oil pro- 
ducing areas to the eastern consuming 
areas. This is of great vitality to our 
national defense and we should get on 
with the construction of this canal for 

defense reason if none other. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity—III: The Day the Lady's 
Lamp Was Lit 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucsday, September 12, 1961 


Mr, ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement is of further inter- 
est to the American public concerning 
the 75th anniversary celebration of 
Yeshiva University. 

The article follows: 

It was a glorious day in New York that 
Thursday, October 28, in the year 1886. 
There was that mammoth parade with more 
than 70 marching bands and all those high- 
Stepping drum majors in their fancy uni- 
forms * * * and just about everywhere you 
looked, there were flags on proud display— 
you didn’t have to count the stars on them 
to know there were 38. Some people were 
Predicting there'd be even more someday. 
After all, the national population was up to 
almost 60 million already. 

The big event of the day was to take 
Place on Bedloe's Island out in the harbor, 
but unless you were somebody important 
you'd have to take a ferry to Governor's 
Island and watch the goings-on from there. 
Of course, you wouldn't be close enough to 
hear any of the speeches, but you could see 
Pretty well. 

Late that afternoon, as the enormous veil 
Was pulled away, you caught a glimpse of 
her and a tremendous roar of approval 
echoed through the harbor. Eyeryone 
agreed that she was truly magnificent. 

Like so many of those on hand to welcome 
her, the Lady had come to America from 
Europe, the gift of the people of France to 
the people of the United States. She was 
Placed in the harbor to be the first to wel- 
dome the milllons who would follow her to 
the New World. 
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A little over a month before the Lady's 
debut—on September 15, to be exact—an 
event of a very different nature took place 
in New York. This incident didn’t even in- 
spire enough interest to justify a mention in 
any of the New York newspapers. Many 
decades would pass before a link between 
the two events became discernible. 

The earlier, unheralded event was the 
establishment by a small group of Eastern 
European immigrants of an all-day school 
which would combine Jewish studies with a 
general education on the elementary level. 
Located in squalid quarters on New York's 
lower East Side, the little school was given 
the name “Yeshiva Eitz Chaim.” The Hebrew 
term “yeshiva” denotes a school for the tradi- 
tional study of the Torah, Talmud, and other 
sources of Hebraic culture. Eltz Chaim 
means tree of life,” signifying the vital im- 
portance of the Torah for the Jewish people. 

In 1886, there were approximately 350,000 
Jews in the United States. Immigration 
had begun as early as 1654, and by the time 
of the American Revolution there were some 
3,500 Jews living in the Colonies. The great- 
est influx of all began in 1881—between that 
year and 1914, more than 2 million Jewish 
immigrants would arrive on American soil 
to begin a new life. 

They came to this great melting pot from 
many countries, speaking many languages. 
Three things, however, were shared by most 
of them: extreme poverty, an innate dedica- 
tion to the Book—to learning, and a deter- 
mination to get ahead. They brought with 
them few material possessions but, having 
survived the persecutions of Eastern Europe, 
just being alive was cause enough for 
gratitude. 

Life on the lower East Side, home for 
many of them, was always hard—sometimes 
brutal. The tenements that sprang up to 
house this mass of humanity were a breed- 
ing ground of sickness and tragedy. 

And yet, through all the chaotic turbu- 
lence, many immigrant Jews retained and 
practiced the faith of their heritage. The 
little money that might be left over after the 
landlord and grocer had been paid helped to 
support their synagogues and their Yeshiva 
Elta Chaim. 

In Europe, many of these Jews had been 
denied the right to attend their countries’ 
schools, and. they brought to America their 
pent-up thirst for general knowledge. How 
often immigrant parents, weary to the point 
of collapse, would seek to reassure one an- 
other by saying * * at least for our chil- 
dren it will be better. They'll go to school 
* * + maybe even to college. It is good we 
have come to America.” ‘This was their 
goldene medina, and it mattered not that 
the streets weren't golden just so long as 
the opportunity and hope were. 

The school that these immigrants founded 
and maintained struck its roots ever deeper 
in American soil and continued to grow 
upward and outward. There was a constant 
search for new quarters to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing enrollment. In 1915, 
Yeshiva Eitz Chaim merged with the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, which 
had been chartered by New York State in 
1897, and the foundations for a high school, 
teachers institute, college, and graduate 
schools were established by the first presi- 
dent, Rabbi Dr. Bernard Revel. In 1928, the 
institution opened the Nation's first liberal 
arts college under Jewish auspices, and 1 
year later moved into a splendid home in 
Washington Heights constructed at a cost of 
$2,500,000. More departments were added 
and new buildings constructed to house 
them. By 1945, Yeshiva was a full-fledged 
university, and 10 years later it opened 
America's first medical school under Jewish 
sponsorship. A historic 10-year, $30 million 
development was in 1960 
to fulfill the university's promise of service 
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to the Nation and the Jewish community, 
and Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
launched a $27,500,000 expansion effort to 
further medical education. 

The great lady who took her place in New 
York Harbor just 43 days after Yeshiva Elta 
Chaim was founded is still there * * * and 
she'll remain, her torch held high, for mil- 
lennia to come. She represents the dream 
nurtured in the human mind almost since 
time began, a dream of freedom—freedom 
for a man to worship as he chooses * * * 
freedom from tyranny and oppression * * * 
freedom to say or write what is on one’s 
mind or in one's heart * * freedom to 
better oneself. 

Yeshiva University—with its 5,000 stu- 
dents and 1,200 faculty members—is one 
example of the ultimate realization of that 
dream. 


Wisconsin: No. 1 Papermaker in the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, Wisconsin has been known largely 
as the Nation’s No. 1 dairy State. Our 
people, of course, are truly proud of the 
unparalleled record of products of high 
quality in the dairy line to feed people 
not only in this country but around the 
world. 

However, the Badger State, too, has 
created firsts in other fields. 

Today, for example, our Badger State 
is the No. 1 papermaker in the country. 
The high rank has been attained 
through creative research diversification 
and plain hard work. 

On July 16, 1961, the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel published an article entitled: 
“Wisconsin: No, 1 Papermaker in. the 
Nation.” I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN: No. 1 PAPERMAKER IN THE NATION 

Wisconsin, top papermaking State in the 
Nation, earned its rank the hard way— 
through meticulous research and wide di- 
versification. 

The diversification bodes well for the fu- 
ture of the industry in the State, and is a 
tribute to the ingenuity of the early Wis- 
consin papermakers—many of whom were 
almost put out of business when cheaper 
Canadian newsprint was permitted to enter 
the United States tariff free in 1911. 

At present there is no newsprint produc- 
tion in the State. 

LARGE FIRMS HERE 

Two of the largest paper manufacturers 
in the country are Kimberly-Clark Corp. of 
Neenah, founded in 1872, and Marathon Di- 
vision of American Can Co, Marathon was 
founded at Rothschild in 1909 but now has 
its executive offices at Neenah. 

Kimberly-Clark makes coated and un- 
coated printing papers, business and writing 
papers, industrial papers and wadding, sani- 
tary napkins, facial tissue, towels, table nap- 
kins, bathroom tissue, barber towels and 
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neckstrips, interior packaging, filter ma- 
terlals, and nonwoven fabric. 

The Marathon line includes packaging ma- 
terials, towels, and napkins, toilet paper, 
facial tissues, waxed and many others. 

The first papermill on the Wisconsin 
River, built in 1887, is now known as the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. of Port Edwards. 
Nekoosa-Edwards specializes in fine writing 
and business papers and specialty food papers 
and wrappings. 

CONSOLIDATED THIRD 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 


completed its first papermill in 1904 at Wis- 
a Rapids and now has additional opera- 
tions there and at Biron, Whiting, Appleton, 
tevens Point. 
a comet : dated, specializing in enamel book 
paper, also produces waxing papers, paper- 
board, paperboard products, and Consoweld 
laminated plastic. 

The 8 ot the Wisconsin paper in- 
dustry is not concentrated in these few major 
corporations. It also is found in the strong 
position of the smaller companies with their 
multivaried line of highly specialized 

roducts. 
P Rhinelander Paper Co. is the largest pro- 
ducer of glassine and greaseproof papers in 
the world. 

Wisconsin's largest specialty mill, the Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Co., was founded in 1883 
at Kaukauna as a kraft mill. 

SPECIALTY PAPERS 


Imany still is a kraft mill, but whereas 
uA ass once the end product, today 
Thilmany takes kraft paper and works it 
into an almost endless variety of specialty 
ne first mill west of the Alleghenies ex- 
clusively devoted to fine writing papers was 
Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha founded by Wil- 


and sensitized safety papers. 
8 eal Paper Mills Co. at Brokaw special- 
izes in a variety of fine bond, index, offset, 
mimeo, duplicator, ledger and text papers for 
writing, printing and general business con- 
sumption. 

oe of the largest manufacturers of sani- 
tary papers for home, institutional and in- 
dustrial use is Charmin Paper Products Co., 
of Green Bay, a subsidiary of Procter & 
8 Bay also boasts the famed Northern 
plant of Marathon, whose tissues are na- 

known. 
. Paper Co. at Marinette and 
the Falls Power & Paper Co. at Oconto 
Falls, both Scott subsidiaries, produce a good 
share of Scott's familiar sanitary products 
such as facial and tollet tissues, paper towels 

d napkins. 

WRN of papers made by smaller Wiscon- 
sin mills is also quite impressive, 

As an example, Badger Paper Mills, 
Peshtigo, works from tree to finished prod- 
cut, manufactures watermarked bond, 
mimeo and duplicator papers, manifold (or 
second sheets) and waxed papers in both 
bread wrappers and household rolls. 

Riverside Paper Corp, of Appleton manu- 
factures sulphite bond, mimeo, ledger and 
duplicator papers, plain and watermarked— 
white and colored. In addition, Riverside 
makes and converts a complete packaged line 
of school papers. 
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SPECIAL PAPERS LINE 


The Nation’s leading manufacturer of col- 
ored and specialty coated papers is in Ap- 
pleton. 

The Appleton Coated Paper Co., using 
the “off-the-paper-machine” method of 
coating, produces standard stock lines of 
white and colored coated book, cover, label, 
box covering and kraft papers, bristols and 
tough check, both for letterpress and offset 
printing. 

The company’s specialty products include 
NCR. (No carbon required) papers made for 
the National Cash Register Co., white and 
colored coated tag for the tag manufacturers, 
aluminum coated reflective insulation paper 
and special grades used in making dry cell 
batteries, 

SHIFT WOOD 


A new and noteworthy trend in Wisconsin 
is toward greater use of local Wisconsin spe- 
cles such as aspen and hardwood—considered 
almost worthless only a few years ago. For 
example, the Green Bay Paper & Pulp Co. has 
pioneered a new process for these species, 
manufacturing container board which is con- 
verted into corrugated boxes in the com- 
pany's associated Green Bay box plant. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co.'s Mill Division, in 
Tomahawk, is one of the Nation’s leading 
producers of semichemical corrugating me- 
dium which is used in the manufacture of 
corrugated boxes and shipping containers. 

By far the largest of the three southern 
Wisconsin plants is the Cornell Paperboard 
Products Co. formerly the Hummel & Down- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. It makes paperboard 
for containers. 

Cornell depends heavily on wastepaper for 
its raw material, and this also is the case with 
U.S. Paper Mills at De Pere. 

Side by side with the paper industry an- 
other important business has developed in 
Wisconsin—the building of machinery and 
other equipment for the paper and pulp 


The oldest and largest of these firms, 
founded at Beloit in 1858 as the O. E. Merrill 
Co. and closely identified ever since with the 
Sa paper industry, is the Beloit Iron 

orks. 


Two Percent Can Hurt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, increases in the cost of living 
may be relatively imperceptible at any 
given point in time. The damage is 
cumulative, as we have seen in the past. 
We also know that policies of our Goy- 
ernment do contribute to or lessen the 
pressures of inflation. We must be alert 
today to the economic impact of pro- 
grams which will cause increases in liv- 
ing costs some years hence, Com- 
placence about the effects of processes we 
are setting in motion now will insure 
great damage for those who are attempt- 
ing to provide for their own future secu- 
rity. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives the thoughtful 
observations about the long-term effects 
of inflation which appeared in an edi- 
torial in the Marietta Daily Times of 
Marietta, Ohio, on September 5, 1961. 

The editorial is as follows: 
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Two PERCENT Can Hurt 


We are told that, according to “informed 
opinion,” the current price rise will prob- 
ably level off after September and that at 
the end of the year the Government's price 
index will be within the range of 1.5 to 2 per- 
cent ahead of what it was at the end of 1960. 
And this, according to “authoritative judg- 
ment,” is “reasonable stability.” 

The price index crept up a mere four- 
tenths percent in July. What cost $12.76 
in June could still be bought for $12.80 in 
July. Just a difference of 4 pennies. The 
same market basket of commodities would 
have cost $10 on the average in the 1947-49 
period. 

A price rise of around 2 percent a year 18 
hardly noticed—that is from year to year. 
Some economists believe that a little bit of 
inflation is even good for the country; it 
spurs the economy. 

Of course it will not be noticed, if your 
wages go up comparably and if you spend 
your income as fast as you get it. That 
little bit of inflation only hurts people on 
fixed incomes, or when money that has been 
put aside for a few years loses its original 
buying value, or when your income is re- 
duced somewhat—as for instance, when you 
retire on pension, sayings, and social secu- 
rity. 

At an average annual rate of inflation 
of only 2 percent a year, prices would just 
about double during a person's working 
career. And then during retirement he 
would see his savings and all forms of an- 
nuities dwindle in buying power year by 
year. 

Actually, the consumer has not been losing 
as much in recent years as he did in an 
earlier but not forgotten period. If infla- 
tion can be kept to an average annual in- 
crease of 2 percent during the next 20 years, 
the young person just now starting to save 
will be better off at the end of that period 
than is the older person of today who has 
been saving for the past 20 years. For the 
dollar lost 52.6 cents of its buying power in 
the 20 years between 1940 and 1960—21.8 
cents through 1945, 26 cents from 1945 
through 1953, and 48 cents from 1953 
through 1960. 

However, a little infiation has a tendency 
to build on itself. The economic advisers 
around President Kennedy have thus far 
shown little indication that they intend to 
apply the brakes. 


Death Takes Distinguished West 


Vi s 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I advise the House of the 
death of the Honorable Clarence W- 
Meadows, a former Governor of West 
Virginia, who died at the young age of 
57 of a heart attack in Clifton Forge, Va. 

I extend my sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his grieving widow and children. 

Governor Meadows served as the chief 
executive of our State from January 
1945 until January of 1949. 

His career as a lawyer and a public 
servant was distinguished. 
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The District of Columbia Government 
Seems To Rely Entirely on Public Ur- 
ban Renewal Programs Supported by 
Taxes, and Has Discouraged Renova- 
tion and Restoration of Commercial 
and Residential Property by Private 
Owners by Immediately Raising Taxes 
on Such Improved Property, Says 
Kalorama Citizens Association Presi- 
dent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the Kalorama Citizens As- 
Sociation, G. M. Koockogey, has written 
to me in part, as follows: 

Our District of “Columbia government 
Seems to rely entirely on public urban re- 
newal programs, supported by tax money, 
and has discouraged renovation and restora- 

of commercial and residential property 

by private owners by immediately ralsing 

on such improved realty. Your House 

Joint Resolution 532 would correct this 

ulity by a reasonable tax adjustment 

that would encourage private redevelopment 
Without the use of public funds. 

Georgetown is an outstanding example of 
Private restoration that didn't cost the tax- 
Payers 1 cent and greatly increased the tax- 
able basis. Another private restoration 
Showcase is our own Kalorama triangle 
area. where over half a million dollars has 
been spent on more than 50 houses and 
apartments in less than 2 years. 

Other citizen groups and the Federation 
Of Citizens Associations have joined us in 
endorsing your idea of reasonable tax abate- 
Ment to encourage private restoration of 
Commercial and residential property.” 


The Washington (D.C.) Post reported 
that the contest-winning design for 
residential development of an 8.4-acre 
Urban renewal site in southwest Wash- 

will provide rental apartments 
up to $325 a month. 


Since the urban renewal program was 
designed by the Congress to rehouse 
Slum-dwellers, it would be helpful at 

time if the Board of Commissioners, 

å ct of Columbia, told us how slum- 

Wellers in the Nation’s Capital are able 

to afford apartments renting up to $325 
a month, 


0 A letter published in the Washington 
D.C.) Post on September 13 comments 
ly on these $325-a-month apart- 
ments which the New Frontier is provid- 
ry in Southwest Washington with the 
id of $70 million in Federal tax funds: 
jn upon a time I was naive enough to 
l eve that the southwest redevelopment 
pane Would include housing I could afford. 
Owever, I see by the Washington Post that 
another high-rise luxury apartment 
Project is now off the drawing boards. 
Im not rich enough for the apartments 
now available in Southwest, and I'm not 
5 enough to qualify for one of the housing 


eo new approach to urban renewal in 
© District of Columbia is long overdue, 
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and I am pleased that the able and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from New York 
(Mr, Mutter], Delaware [Mr. Mc- 
DowELL], and Iowa [Mr. KYL) have 
joined with me in trying to develop a 
new, far less costly, and more human ap- 
proach to the renovation, restoration, 
and rebuilding of our cities. 

I include here the text of the measure 
introduced by my colleague the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Mutter]. 

I include, in addition, the letter from 
Mr. Koockogey, president of the Kalo- 
rama Citizens Association, to which I 
have referred, as well as a letter pub- 
lished today in the Washington (D.C.) 
Post: 

` SEPTEMBER 9, 1961. 
Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of the Kalorama Citi- 
zens Association, of Washington, I wish to 
express our deep appreciation of your leader- 
ship In introducing the most constructive 
urban renewal legislation in the past decade; 
I refer to House Joint Resolution 532. 

Our thanks are due also to Congressmen 
Mutter, Democrat, of New York, Kyi, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa, and McDowe tt, Democrat, of 
Delaware, for introducing similar bills. 

This new bipartisan approach to urban re- 
newal puts private renewal efforts in the 
District of Columbia on an equal basis with 
public urban renewal projects, which is as 
it should be. 

Our District of Columbia government 
seems to rely entirely on public urban re- 
newal programs, supported by our tax money, 
and has discouraged renovation and restora- 
tion of commercial and residential property 
by private owners by immediately raising 
taxes on such improved realty. Your House 
Joint Resolution 532 would correct this in- 
equity by a reasonable tax adjustment that 
would encourage private redevelopment 
without the use of public funds. 

Georgetown is an outstanding example of 
private restoration that didn’t cost the tax- 
payers 1 cent and greatly increased the tax- 
able basis. Another private restoration 
showcase is our own Kalorama Triangle area, 
where over half a million dollars has been 
spent on more than 50 houses and apart- 
ments in less than 2 years. 

Other citizen groups and the Federation 
of Citizens Associations have joined us in 
endorsing your idea of reasonable tax abate- 
ment to encourage private” restoration of 
commercial and residential property. 

The fact that other Members are joining 
you in this legislation shows that it is of 
national importance to put private rede- 
velopment all over the Nation on an equal 
footing with public urban renewal. This 
could save the taxpayers many millions of 
dollars and do the job in much less time. 

Respectfully, 
G. M. Koocrocer, 

President, Kalorama Citizens Association., 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Hovsina Costs 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Once upon a time I was naive enough to 
believe that the Southwest redevelopment 
plans would including housing I could af- 
ford. However, I see by the Washington 


Post that still another high-rise luxury 
apartment project Is now off the drawing 


I'm not rich enough for the apartments 
now available in Southwest, and Im not 
poor enough to qualify for one of the housing 
projects. 

Is there to be no end of these overpriced 
new projects? Is there no hope for persons 
in my income bracket who would like to 
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live close by in a place that is new and 
clean? Not everyone wants an air-condi- 
tioned efficiency, or a larger unit in which 
to double up with another salaried mem- 
ber of the middle class. Some of us have 
only one income in our family, and are old- 
fashioned enough to want a more conven- 
tional home that is not in the suburbs. 
SUZANNE T. Cooper. 

WASHINGTON, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 6 of the Act of August 14, 1894 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-705), is amended by inserting 
(a)“ after “Src. 6.", and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any increase in the value of the 
tract or lot of real property on which the 
taxpayer's personal residence is located (or 
of the improvements thereon) which is the 
result of the repair, alteration, renovation, 
or restoration of such residence shall be dis- 
regarded in making the valuation of the 
property under subsection (a) for the fiscal 
year in which such repair, alteration, reno- 
vation, or restoration is completed and for 
the four succeeding fiscal years. As used 
in the preceding sentence, the term ‘tax- 
payer's personal residence’ means real prop- 
erty which is owned by the taxpayer or his 
spouse or both at the time of the repair, 
alteration, renovation, or restoration in- 
volved and is occupied by them or either 
of them as their person residence at such 
time or within six months thereafter.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to repairs, 
alterations, renovation, and restoration 
completed in fiscal years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3(a) of title ITI of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-1557 (a)) 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(16) Expenses or Home REPAIR, MAIN- 
TENANCE, ALTERATIONS, AND ApDDITIONS.—In 
the case of an individual, the expenses paid 
during the taxable year for the repair and 
maintenance of, or alterations or additions 
to, the personal residence of the taxpayer. 
The deduction under this paragraph shall be 
allowable only to the extent of the aggregate 
of such expenses actually paid by the tax- 
payer, and in no case shall it exceed $2,000. 
Such deduction shall be applicable only to 
expenses which are not otherwise allowable 
as deductions in computing net income un- 
der section 1 of this title. As used in this 
paragraph, the term ‘personal residence of 
the taxpayer’ means real property which is 
owned by the taxpayer or his spouse or both 
at the time of the repair, maintenance, al- 
terations, or additions involved and is occu- 
pied by them or either of them as their 
personal residence at such time or within 
six months thereafter.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to ex- 
penses paid during taxable years beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Section 7 of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5-706) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

(J) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act— 

“(1) housing (including both residential 
and commercial structures) which are not 
substandard in any project area shall be 
preserved and shall not be demolished or 
included in the acquisition and assembling 
by the Agency of the real property in such 
area; and 

2) the owner of any substandard struc- 
ture (residential or commercial) which can 
be rehabilitated or restored to good condi- 
tion in a project area shall be encouraged 
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and assisted by the Agency to undertake 
and carry out such rehabilitation or restora- 
tion, and such structure shall not be demo- 
lished or included in the acquisition and as- 
sembling by the Agency of the real property 
in such area unless such owner, after having 
had a reasonable time following notification 
by the Agency to complete such rehabilita- 
tion or restoration has failed to do so; and 
in the case of any such failure the Agency, 
after acquiring the structure, shall itself 


may determine to be in the public Interest.” 
Sec. 4. The Act entitled “An Act providing 
for the zoning of the District of Columbia 
the regulation of the location, height, 
bulk, and uses of bulldings and other struc- 
and of the uses of land in the District 

of Columbia, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 20, 1938, as amended (D.C. Code, 
5-413 et seq.), is amended by redesig- 


of Columbia, so as to conform with the gen- 
eral practice among nations of requiring the 
observance (by countries with which they 
maintain diplomatic relations) of their laws 


under the first section of this Act such pro- 
visions as may be to insure that 
such buildings are hereafter located only in 
areas appropriately zoned for such purposes,” 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity—IV: In the Nation’s Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr, ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement is of further interest to 
the American public concerning the 75th 
anniversary celebration of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. 

The article follows: 

Yeshiva University is but one of the 1,800 
colleges and universities in the United States 
which today share responsibility for solving 
the most critical and awesome problems to 
challenge this Nation. 

Higher education has ceased to be a lux- 
ury. Our very survival—and that of the free 
world—depends largely upon America’s edu- 
cational resources. Higher education means 
trained leadership. 

There are urgent shortages that must be 
met—of teachers, social workers, spiritual 
leaders, scientists, physicians, and psycholo- 
gists. With the expected doubling of college 
enrollments in the next 10 years, the situa- 
tion is critical. Here is what Yeshiva Uni- 
versity is doing, in part, to fulfill its role. 

This year, the graduate school of science, 
under grants from various scientific and mil- 
itary departments of the National Govern- 
ment, is conducting vital research in mathe- 
matics and physics. Physicist David Finkel- 
stein has created a series of efficient atom 
smashers. His colleague Leon F. Landovitz 
turned from the microcosmic atom to the 
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macrocosmic universe and devised a method 
of weighing the milky way. 

Since its establishment in 1055, Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine has developed 
a vast, highly diversified laboratory far 
health research. At Yeshiva College, micro- 
biologist Moses D. Tendler and others con- 
tinue their pursuit of antibiotics which may 
contain antitumor properties. Equally sig- 
nificant studies are underway at other 
schools of the university. 

In 1960, Yeshiva University received more 
mental health grants than any other insti- 
tution in New York State, With over half 
of all the hospital beds in the United States 
occupied by patients with mental disorders, 
this problem is clearly of major proportions. 

In addition to the work conducted by the 
psychiatric departments of the college of 
medicine, the graduate school of education 
is carrying on a program to train teachers 
of emotionally disturbed and mentally re- 
tarded children. The school of social work 
emphasizes the preventive aspects of mental 
health by preparing personnel to serve 
with social service agencies. Rabbinical 
students at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Theological Seminary are participating in a 
three-faith, 5-year program to provide 
clergymen with the psychological background 
required for pastoral counseling. Other 
universities engaged in this pioneering proj- 
ect, under a $425,893 grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, are Har- 
vard (Protestant) and Loyola (Catholic). 

In 1957, the graduate school of educa- 
tion, with the help of a grant from the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, launched its highly suc- 
cessful teaching fellowship program at many 
public and private schools in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut—an effective 
means of preparing liberal arts college grad- 
uates for careers as teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 

Two graduate schools have joined forces to 
offer special courses of study for experienced 
high school and college teachers in the fields 
of mathematics and science, The in-service 
institute for high school mathematics and 
physics teachers is maintained by a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. A 
summer institute for secondary school 
teachers of modern Hebrew has been de- 
signed to increase the language proficiency 
and teaching ability of the Nation's second- 
ary school Hebrew teachers. 

Students, faculty, and alumni are in the 
vanguard of original research and experi- 
mentation, but the primary concern is a 
sacred and dedicated devotion to all disci- 
plines. Both in the undergraduate colleges, 
where students are exposed to the rich 
treasures of Hebraic literature, and through- 
out the graduate and professional schools, 
there is a serious regard for freedom—tfree- 
dom to learn and to transmit knowledge to 
future generations. The university has de- 
veloped a tradition of scholarship which pro- 
vides, in the swelling ranks of alumni, a 
reservoir of leadership for the Nation and the 
entire American Jewish community. 

At Yeshiva College and Stern College for 
Women, all students pursue a dual program 
emphasizing both their future profession and 
their religious heritage. Among the grad- 
uates of the university are more than 1,000 
rabbis, 800 teachers and administrators in 
Jewish schools, the heads of 12 major Jew- 
ish organizations, and untold numbers of 
scholars. 

Since its founding, Yeshiva University has 
changed and developed in many ways to 
meet the exigencies of the times, but it has 
never wavered in the obligation to fulfill 
the needs of the Jewish community which 
brought it into being. 

In all of its endeavors, Yeshiva University 
functions in the true spirit of American 
democracy. It is our firm belief that in 
order to be spiritually better Jews, thus bet- 
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ter citizens, it is a sacred duty to sustain our 
own intellectual and spiritual towers of 
strength, our own schools of higher learn- 
ing in which we may give expression to our 
inner selves, direction to our moral Lives, 
and contribute our share to the democratic 
way of life. In this way, together with other 
groups, Jewry can help nourish the glorious 
achievement that is America. In Yeshiva 
University, the American Jewish commu- 
nity has translated this belief into a monu- 
mental reality. 

Educationally, this institution stands in 
the image of the Nation's greatest univer- 
sities, stressing a foundation in the liberal 
arts and sciences as the basis of a college 
education. Traditionally and spiritually, 
Yeshiva University also is strengthened by 
those unique characteristics it has inherited 
from the yeshivot—a sacred regard for 
knowledge and a devotion to the high moral 
and ethical values of Judaism. Both dy- 
namic heritages run together, forming a 
river of purpose with which we strive to 
serve the multiple needs of a 20th century 
society. (Dr. Samuel Belkin, president.) 


A Down-Under Once-Over of Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following excerpt from a recent 
speech by Sir Howard Beale, Australian 
Ambassador to the United States: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 1, 1961] 
A DOWN-UNDER Once-Over OF Us 
(By Sir Howard Beale) s 

(Sir Howard, the Australian Ambassador to 
the United States, was recently admitted to 
the livery of the Worshipful Co. of Coopers 
in London. These excerpts are taken from 
his speech.) 

I am here today because of an old family 
link with London and the company. My 
great-great-grandfather was admitted to the 
livery of this company and to the freedom 
of the city in 1782; and his son, and after 
him his son, my grandfather—who emigrated 
to Australia in 1838—were also Coopers. 
Some may say that the family went down- 
hill after that because my father was a 
clergyman and I became a barrister-at-law, 
a Cabinet Minister, and an Ambassador; but, 
if so, your action in admitting me to the 
livery today restores my family's respecta- 
bility. 

I thank you, too, for the gift of this elegant 
silver cup, engraved with the coat of arms of 
the company, a replica of the others I see 
around this table. You may be sure that I 
shall treasure it as a momento of today’s 
occasion. In return, I should like to mark 
this day by making a gift to the company. 
In considering what I might give, I felt that 
a piece of silver would be appropriate, for I 
understood that much of your silver 
been destroyed in the blitz. At first I 
thought of a Georgian piece, bearing a date 
which would have some relation to my an- 
cestors or my country. 

But then I had a better idea, and I chose 
this silver bowl made in America. It is 4 
modern piece, hand-wrought and fashioned 
with loving care by a well-known craftsman 
named Ericson of Massachusetts. I present 
it to you as an example and symbol of 
America at her best. 
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I am afraid the impression which many 
People have of the United States—especially 
those who have never lived there—all too 
often is not a good one. This perhaps is 
America's own fault for—to use the modern 
jargon—she tends to project a bad image of 
herself. It is a sort of self-inflicted wound 
caused by such things as vulgar movies, 
crude and moronic TV shows, sensational 
journalism, and exaggerated advertising with 
its persistent emphasis on money and mate- 
rial values. — 

These things irritate the foreigner and 
often cause him to make wrong judgments as 
to what America is really like and what she 
stands for. I suspect, by the way, that our 
irritation is the greater because, through im- 
itation, the same sort of things are taking 
Place in our own countries—a kind of Gre- 
sham's law by which the bad drives out the 


The point I want to make—and I am sure 
you will agree with it—is that it is quite 
wrong to judge a nation or a people solely 
by its faults or idiosyncrasies. The America 
I know after living there for 3 years is a very 
different place altogether. It is, first and 
foremost, a country of hospitable and gener- 
ous people. 

It is also a country whose people truly de- 
sire that men shall be free everywhere and 
that justice and right shall prevail in the 
world. This is part of the American dream, 
and in order to help to make the dream a 
reality Americans have made and will con- 
tinue to make enormous sacrifices. (The $90 
billion and more of foreign aid which has 
come from the pockets of American taxpayers 
simply cannot be explained on any other 
basis.) 

Then again, it is a country of magnificent 
industrial and scientific progress resulting 
in great national wealth and a very high 
standard of living. Americans are very proud 
of all this; and so they should be, because 
it did not fall into their laps or just happen— 
it was worked for laboriously by generations 
of people. I think there are folk in both my 
country and yours who could well take a 
leaf out of America’s book in the matter of 
hard work. 

Last but not least, America is a country of 
Many cultural and artistic achievements; of 
scholars, writers, singers, painters, and 
craftsmen who have labored with mind, pen, 
Volee, brush, and hand to create beautiful 
things. This graceful bowl is a product of 
one of them and s reminder of all of them. 

Taken together, these things comprise 
what I would call the real America. It is 
good that we should know about it because 
knowledge promotes good will, understand- 
ing, and friendship. In my view it is essen- 
tial to the peace of the world that the British 
People—mannerly and stable, experienced 
in international matters and possessed of 
much intuitive political wisdom derived 
from their long and perilous history—should 
Collaborate and combine in close friend- 
ship with this generous, vigorous, and ideal- 
istic nation across the Atlantic, whose peo- 
ple like yours and mine— 


“Speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake, 
The faith and morals hold that Milton 
held.” 


The American Achievement—Chapter 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or U 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
America is attempting to crystallize its 
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ideas and ideals, reevaluate its princi- 
ples and standards, and create in our 
citizens a greater sense of responsibility 
to meet our problems and challenges. 

Generally, the purpose is twofold: 
First, to better enable our citizens to un- 
derstand and utilize the tools of freedom 
for further progress; and, second, to 
meet the competition posed by the Com- 
munist system. 

Yesterday, I was privileged to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the first of 
a series of articles by Harold Fleming 
on “The American Achievement.” Re- 
flecting further upon the kind of prog- 
ress, as well as the pioneering spirit 
which has created this country, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have chapter 
2 of this series, entitled “Adventure,” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVENTURE—CHAPTER 2 
ONE GROWTH INDUSTRY AFTER ANOTHER 


The ink was hardly dry on the U.S, Con- 
stitution in 1787, when the country began 
to see such a rapid flowering of the indus- 
trial arts as had never been seen before in 
human history. 

The new political ideas of the Founding 
Fathers promptly began to pay off like the 
research ideas of & growth industry. It was 
as though a switch had been thrown, and a 
current of new energy introduced into the 
American circuit. 

For generation after generation of Amer- 
icans, the progress that followed was much 
like the progress we have seen in the last 
2 decades. Each generation was as aston- 
ished as the present one by the changes it 
saw. There was as much excitement 150 
years ago about steamboats as there is today 
about travel in outer space; and as much 
turmoil 100 years ago about new methods 
of packaging food as there is today. 

The new Nation began to develop a series 
of growth industries. They were based on 
new Inventions, The first such growth in- 
dustry was cotton-raising, Ell Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin in 1793; wit a 
decade cotton production had multiplied 10 
times. Then, as growth industries, there 
came in succession steamboating, railroad- 
ing, farming, textile manufacturing, and 
steel production, Each, for a time, grew 
tremendously. 

INVENTORS IN ODQ CORNERS 

These industries started from inventions 
and combinations of inventions. The in- 
ventions generally grew out of the ideas of 
eccentric thinkers, working long hours in ob- 
scure places on odd ideas, Most of these 
men were of what 18th-century Englishmen 
would have called lower-class origin, Thus— 

Alexander Graham Bell was a speech 
teacher to a deaf mute pupil, and his first 
financing was from her father, a shoe manu- 
facturer, 

Thomas Edison started as a railroad news- 
boy, and was once thrown off a train for 
setting it on fire with a chemical experiment. 

Henry Ford failed in business twice before 
the Ford Motor Co. began to succeed. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright ran a bicycle 
shop. 

And the first American to seal processed 
tomatoes in tin cans was a gardener, H, W. 
Crosby. 

Yet many of these men’s names are great 
in American history. In the history of most 
nations, the famous names are those of 
kings, ministers, generals, and noblemen, 
The United States Constitution says that 
“No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States.” But here are some of 
the most noble names in American history: 
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Whitney, Du Pont, Fulton, McCormick, 
Case, Deere, Morse, Lowell, Colt, Pullman, 
Gatling, Borden, Westinghouse, Bell, Rem- 
ington, Underwood, Eastman, Edison, 
Ford, and Wright. Inventors all. 

And here are some of the more important 
inventions during the middle of the 19th 
century: 

In the 1830’s—the mowing machine, the 
reaper, the harvester, the revolver, the mag- 
netic telegraph, and vulcanized rubber. 

In the 1840’s—the turret lathe, the sewing 
machine, the rotary printing press, and the 
safety pin. 

In the 1850's—the ice-making machine, 
evaporated milk, the mason jar and the 
pullman car. 

In the 1860's—the machinegun, the type- 
writer, and the railroad air-brake. 

In the 1870’s—celluloid, the gasoline en- 
gine, barbed wire, the telephone, the phono- 
graph, the disc cultivator, the incandescent 
lamp, and the cash register. 

In the 1880’s—the trolley car, the foun- 
tain pen, the linotype, the electrolytic proc- 
ess for making aluminum, the safety bicycle, 
and the kodak. 


THE FINANCING OF INVENTIONS 


The marvel of the new economics was 
not (and is not, today) that so many things 
got invented, but that so many inventions 
reached the public, Free men are naturally 
inventive; but there never before was such 
a followthrough. Previous history is full 
of lost inventions. The ancient Greeks 
measured the circumference of the earth and 
invented a steam engine over 2,000 years 
ago. In renaissance Italy, Leonardo da Vinci 
is credited with 21 inventions. But until 
modern times most inventions were soon 
forgotten unless, ike gunpowder, they were 
put to military use. There was nobody to 
risk the money on them. 

One reason for the outburst of inventions 
was the patent system—itself an invention. 
It gave the inventor, in exchange for pub- 
licly explaining his idea, 17 years of full 
property rights. 

More important—nobody could legally 
stop the inventor, or his backers, from put- 
ing his idea on the market. He need not 
go before an official board, which might turn 
thumbs down on his idea, either because it 
“wouldn't work,” or because the board feared 
it might work all too well and so put some- 
body out of business or out of a job. 
Through previous history, this had been & 
major hazard to inventors, that they might 
be stopped because their ideas might en- 
danger. existing jobs or investments. 

But the main reason for the flood of newly 
invented products was that, with this 
temporary p right in ideas, a profit 
might be hoped for from pushing them. If 
the inventor had no money—and he gen- 
erally hadn’t—others could put up the 
money and share in the hopes. The unique 
new force was not invention, but private 
venture money or “risk capital.” 

In former centuries, well-to-do people had 
never had such opportunities to risk their 
money in new ideas, except, in some cities, 
in shipping ventures. Profits had been 
frowned on. Contracts had had little legal 
support. Government might obstruct such 
ventures, or take the winnings, And it was 
considered beneath a gentleman to go into 
trade. So wealth had gone into conspicuous 
consumption—lace cuffs, servants, castles, 
and fountains. 

But, as freedom was the major economic 
breakthrough of the 18th century, so the 
financing of new ideas was one of the chief 
developments of the 19th century. 

When James Watt, in 1769, was working 
on an improved reciprocating steam engine, 
he had plenty of ideas, but no money. But 
a Matthew Boulton, going into partnership 
with Watt, put up, eventually, the $150,000 
needed. And ever since then, the cost of 
getting inventions to market has been met 
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by various kinds of cooperation between in- 
ventors and moneyed persons. One of them 
was the arrangement by which the Ameri- 
can Can Co., in 1908, brought its financial 
and engineering resources to the aid of the 
financially embarrassed Sanitary Can Co. 
in developing the latter's revolutionary new 
idea for a metal container. 

It was a long way from the Watt and Boul- 
ton partnership to the story of the Sanitary 
Can Co. During the 19th century, all kinds 
of new financial devices were worked out to 
enlist “adventure capital” in new ideas. One 
of the earlier sources of money was the 
“merchant banker.” A later source was the 
joint stock company, which raised money by 
selling its shares and bonds to a growing 
investor public. 

Among others, a new man appeared on the 
scene—the promoter, or “entrepreneur,” as 
later economists called him. He made a 
business of bringing inventions, capital, and 
customers. 

The late Wendell Wilkie once told me how 
this worked out in one typical growth in- 
dustry—electric power. He said: 

“In the beginning there was the develop- 
ment by Edison of the incandescent lamp. 
No official set him at it and none passed on 
it. 

“Then he issued licenses to use it. They 
were taken up by men in private enterprise. 
Ambitious fellows, who couldn't sleep 

-of nights, took it out to the towns and tried 
to raise money to install it. For 25 years 
they hoped, risked, made and lost. The 
early story of the utility business is that 
it was started, nursed, got going, and then 
made to grow, by men willing to risk their 
own money, who took their enterprises to 
bed with them and stayed awake nights 
thinking up where to find money to feed 
the business, products to bring to the cus- 
tomer, and customers to replenish the till.” 

In all these ventures, the hope of profit 
was the driving force. It may not have in- 
spired the inventor, but it inspired the peo- 
ple who put up the money. The result has 
been called the profit system. But it is 
better called the hope-of-profit system, or 
the profit-and-loss . For the road 
was strewn with failures. Only a fraction 
of the new ideas paid off. 

MASS PRODUCTION FOR THE MASSES 


Among the new devices were power drives 
(first waterpower and then steampower) 


and interchangeable parts. And so, as 
better, mass production fol- 


Mass production began with guns and 
clocks. The first big mass production was 
in textiles, where cheap waterpower was 
available along the fall line of the Atlantic 
coast rivers. 

Mass production required two things. One 
was mass markets, which naturally meant 
with the masses. The other was large 
amounts of risk capital. 

The rise of mass production, however, also 
depended on the development of what is 
now one of the basic economic principles of 
American business. This is the principle 
of larger total profits, from smaller unit 
profits. It is sometimes called the reach for 
volume. It might be explained as follows: 

A company has a new product, and the 
managers are figuring how to make the most 
money out of it. They think: 

1. “With a small plant, our engineers 
think we could make 1 million pounds of 
this product a year for 50 cents a pound. 
And our market research people estimate we 
could sell this 1 million pounds for $1 a 
pound. Result: annual profit of 50 cents a 
pound on 1 million pounds, equals $500,000." 

2. “But our market research people think 
that if we could get the price down to 40 
cents, we could sell 10 million pounds. And 
our engineers estimate that with a plant 
big enough to make that much a year, they 
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could get the cost down to 20 cents a pound. 
Result; annual profit of 20 cents a pound 
on 10 million pounds, or $2 million, or four 
times the profit at 40 cents as at $1.” 

This is much oversimplified, but it ex- 
presses the principle that has been followed 
in great areas of American business. The 
most famous example was that of Henry 
Ford, who cut the price of a new car from 
$950 to $500, and eventually to $290, raised 
wages, and still made great profits. The same 
principle has been followed in such leading 
American businesses as electric power, gaso- 
line, food distribution, chemicals, and can- 
making. 

But success in this reach for volume is not 
simple. It involves large risks with large 
amounts of money. Many firms have gone 
bankrupt this way. Nineteenth-century 
Socialists used to think that the new factory 
owner merely figured his costs, added a 
markup for profit, and then roped in the 
money. But the joker in that view is shown 
above, in such pharses as “our engineers 
think” and our market people estimate.” 
Every plant is built on nothing more than 
educated guesses. 

Nor does the above show all the pitfalls in 
capital investment for mass production. 
Another is that if the company builds too 
large, the excess or unused capacity will eat 
up the profits, in interest costs, depreciation, 
maintenance and other unproductive over- 
head costs. A big plant, like a horse in a 
stable, eats whether it works or not. 

Still another important calculation must 
be made before one builds a plant. How 
long will the market last for its product? 
Will the customers want something else be- 
fore your plant investment can pay for it- 
self? A recent example was in containers 
for liquid detergents. The American Can 
Co. had no sooner got liquid detergents from 
glass into metal than it had to switch to 
putting them into plastic. 


HOW TO KEEP MAKING MONEY 


The ideal way for a company to keep up 
in a free economy is for it to keep finding 
new products to make what people want, or 
new uses for existing products; and then 
to figure, somewhere nearly correctly, how 
many of the new products or applications it 
can sell, at what cost, and for how long 
(before they are outmoded). 

This is one main reason for the enormous 
growth in recent years of research and 
development. 

It is a fantasy of European origin that 
profits are normally made by hiring people 
cheap and selling their products dear. In 
a limited way, and in certain circumstances, 
this can be done. There will always be 
sweatshops. And it is true that many 
successful 19th-century employers and pro- 
moters were about as “social minded” as 
a Maine coast lobster. But the one who 
made “real money“ did not do it by “squeez- 
ing the faces of the poor.” They did it by 
bringing to market new ideas, new machines, 
new products, or new services. They were 
adventurers and innovators. But the key 
to moneymaking is judgment as to what 
the consumer will want, at what price, and 
for how long. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity—V: Profile of a University 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement is of further interest 
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to the American public concerning the 
75th anniversary celebration of Yeshiva 
University. 

The article follows: 

Yeshiva University, America’s oldest and 
largest university under Jewish auspices, 
comprises 17 schools and divisions, 8 on the 
preparatory and undergraduate levels and 9 
graduate and professional schools. Courses 
of study lead to 19 different degrees and 
diplomas in the arts and sciences and Jewish 
le x 
It is chartered by the State of New York, 
accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and spe- 
cialized professional agencies, and is a mem- 
ber of the college entrance examination 
board. 

The preparatory and undergraduate 
schools—for men and women—are unique, 
providing in one program both general and 
Jewish studies. Courses in Jewish learning 
are geared to the student’s level of prepara- 
tion and designed for the student's partic- 
ular aims. 

The graduate schools are nondenomina- 
tional and mostly coeducational, offering 
programs of advanced study and professional 
preparation in many fields. Curriculums 
are strengthened by the cooperation of lead- 
ing educational, welfare, and health agencies. 

As the foremost expression of the Jewish 
community in American higher education, 
Yeshiva University has two major purposes: 
to serve the Nation and the Jewish commu- 
nity. The unlversity fulfills these objectives 
through its extensive educational, service, 
and research programs, and the journals and 
books published for the scholastic world. 

The university spans New York City with 
six teaching centers in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and the Bronx. The Main, Midtown, and 
Bronx Centers have dormitory and dining 
facilities. 

Five thousand students from all parts of 
the United States and several foreign coun- 
tries include many national scholarship win- 
ners and honor graduates of leading schools. 
They are preparing for positions of leadership 
in education, social work, the rabbinate, 
medicine, mathematics, physics, psychology, 
and other flelds of endeavor. Each school 
maintains a warm, friendly atmosphere. 

Currently, the heads of 12 major Jewish 
communal and educational organizations are 
alumni of Yeshiya University. Other grad- 
uates are serving as department heads within 
other major organizations, attesting to the 
university's role as the fountainhead of Jew- 
ish leadership. 

More than 1,000 rabbis occupying pulpits 
and other key positions in the American 
Jewish community are alumni of the uni- 
versity’s Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary, the foremost center of Torah 
learning in the world, 

Ninety-seven percent of the young men 
and women who graduated from the uni- 
versity’s two colleges of arts and sciences 
(Yeshiva College and Stern College for 
Women) last year were accepted for advanced 
training by the Nation's outstanding grad- 
uate and professional schools. Twenty-five 
percent of this year's freshmen in those col- 
leges, were recipients of State, national, in- 
dustrial or community scholarships for their 
high school attainments. 

Fourteen auxiliary services and special 
projects focus the university's extensive re- 
sources on the needs of the Jewish and gen- 
eral communities. 

The university publishes four scholarly 
journals and a series of books which are 
universally esteemed wherever advanced 
study in Jewish learning and higher mathe- 
matics is pursued. 

The outstanding faculty of 1,200 includes 
renowned scholars who have gained distinc- 
tion in research, government service, and 
the world of scholarship. 
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Nine libraries, five of them major, include 
collections of specialized professional interest 
and cover all branches of the arts and 
sciences and Judaica. 

Vital research projects are conducted in 
such diverse areas as the purse sciences, 
medicine, psychology, and education through 
significant grants from governmental agen- 
cies, foundations, and industry. 

Yeshiva University has always been a 
pioneering institution. Outstanding “firsts” 
to its credit include: the establishment of 
the first academic high school in the United 
States under Jewish auspices; first college of 
liberal arts and sciences in the Nation under 
Jewish auspices; first American university 
under Jewish auspices; first liberal arts col- 
lege for women in the Nation under Jewish 
auspices; first medical school in the United 
States under Jewish sponsorship and first 
university-based school of social work under 
Jewish auspices. 

One of the university’s greatest contribu- 
tions has been the development of educa- 
tional opportunities for women. Little more 
than a decade ago, women could not acquire 
& combined academic and Jewish education 
after elementary school. Today, Yeshiva 
University offers such programs at its two 
high schools for girls, Teachers Institute 
for Women, and Stern College for Women, 
which graduated its first class in 1958. Co- 
educational programs are offered also in most 
graduate and professional schools. Women 
2 comprise 30 percent of the total student 

y- 

Among the outstanding honorary alumni 
of Yeshiva University are: Bernard M. 
Baruch; Supreme Court Chief Justices Harlan 
Fiske Stone and Earl Warren, and Associate 
Justice Benjamin Cardozo; Dr. James B. 
Conant; Prof. Albert Einstein; Herbert H. 
Lehman; Richard M. Nixon; Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller; Mrs., Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Adlai E. Stevenson; Dr. Selman A. Waksman; 
U.S. Senator Jacon K. Javrrs; Abba S. Eban; 
and Dr. Jonas Salk. 


The Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for more than 5 years a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, of which the gentle- 
Man from California [Mr. Moss] is 
Chairman, has been holding hearings 
and issuing reports in an endeavor to 
establish the practice of requiring the 
executive departments to disclose to 
congressional committees, and perhaps 
Congressmen, information which is nec- 
essary to determine whether new legis- 
lation is needed, and, if needed, the type 
of legislation which will best serve the 
Public interest, and also to learn the 
effect which existing legislation had, or 
is having, upon the general welfare. 
ian issue is as old as the Government 

In my humble judgment, the Congress, 
through its committees, and perhaps in- 
dividual Congressmen, is entitled to be 
informed by the executive departments 
of all information needed to enable the 
Congress to adequately serve the people. 
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Several times, as the only Republican 
on the special subcommittee, it has been 
suggested by me that the subcommittee 
or its counsel frame a series of questions 
calling for information vitally needed to 
enable the Congress to properly execute 
its legislative functions. 

Those questions should be submitted 
to the Department and, if refusal is 
made, then the subcommittee should re- 
port to the full committee, which should 
in turn call the situation to the atten- 
tion of the House, and if, in the judg- 
ment of the House, the questions were 
proper, the refusal to answer not justi- 
fied, the issue should be referred to the 
Attorney General for contempt proceed- 
ings, or the House, itself, should cite 
those responsible for the denial of infor- 
mation to appear before the House and 
make defense to a contempt charge, or 
submit to whatever procedure the House 
might determine to be necessary, 

The matter could then be brought be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court, whose 
function it is to determine disputes be- 
tween the legislative and the executive 
departments. 

The special subcommittee has been 
highly critical of the past administra- 
tion. When a new administration came 
into power, the same position as to the 
disclosure of information by the execu- 
tive departments which was established 
when the issue was first presented to our 
first President was adhered to. 

In fact, the Kennedy administration 
went further in its refusal than perhaps 
did the previous administration. 

Still more recently, the Secretary of 
Defense has taken a firm position that 
certain information on which the disci- 
plining of General Walker was based 
would not be disclosed. 

In my judgment, the limitation or the 
extent of the right of the legislative 
branch to information in the hands of 
the executive departments will never 
be determined until the Supreme Court 
has made a decision. 


Has Success Phased Out Supply Single 
Managers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed, by Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara, on the single supply con- 
cept for the military services: I am 
pleased that the Secretary has recog- 
nized the importance of this effort and 
intends to carry on with progress made 
thus far. 

Since this is a subject of considerable 
interest to all of us, I believe it might 
be well to reflect on some of the back- 
ground. 

In 1949, H.R. 321 was introduced by 
my predecessor in Congress, the Hon- 
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orable Jack Z. Anderson, of California. 

This bill directed the establishment of a 

single cataloging system, and to quote 

from House Report No. 1838 of the 82d 

Congress, “for the first time, undertook 

to fix responsibility for its establish- 

ment.” 

Extensive hearings were held and the 
Department of Defense indicated a wil- 
lingness to cooperate in the establish- 
ment of a program. Subsequently, the 
Congress adopted a House concurrent 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Congress that a Federal cataloging sys- 
tem should be established. 

In 1951 Congressman Anderson intro- 
duced H.R. 1033 calling for the estab- 
lishment of a single supply catalog sys- 
tem. Upon referral of this bill to the 
Special Subcommittee on Procurement 
by the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, a study of the development 
of the single supply cataloging program 
ensued. After extensive hearings and in- 
vestigation, a new bill (H.R. 7405) was 
reported out by the subcommittee, which 
was enacted into Public Law 436 of the 
82d Congress, providing for an effective 
supply management organization within 
the Department of Defense through the 
establishment of a single supply catalog- 
ing system. 

I think it is significant that today’s 
major effort toward producing economy 
in supply management would not have 
been possible except for the legislative 
authority in Public Law 436. For a re- 
port on progress which has been made 
in this field during the past 5 years, I 
call your attention to the following 
article appearing in the September issue 
of the Armed Forces Management 
magazine: 

Has Success PHASED OUT SUPPLY SINGLE 

MANAGERS? 

(By Col, Charles C. Case, U.S. Army, staff 
director, commodity single manager divi- 
sion, OSD (I. & L.) 

(The author, Col. Charles Case, is con- 
sidered by his superiors to be one of the real 
experts on single managerships. His article 
relates the history of supply single manager- 
ships, their success, and the imminent reor- 
ganization that will replace them. Colonel 
Case was formerly assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (S. & L).) 

Five years have now passed since the first 
four Single Manager Supply Agencies were 
established by Department of Defense di- 
rectives in 1956, The creation of these agen- 
cies was a marked departure from traditional 
concepts of military logistics. The change- 
over was not an easy one. 

Nor has it met with complete success in 
every instance. Auditors, inspectors, and 
agency personnel themselves still unearth 
occasional instances of erroneous data, faulty 
requirements, imprudent buys, or other 
wasteful actions. Viewed in proper perspec- 
tive, however, the single managers attain- 
ments by far outweigh their mistakes. 

Major credit for the success of the single 
manager plan belongs to enlightened and ob- 
jective leadership given the agencies by the 
executive directors and their staffs during 
the trying formative period and to the mili- 
tary department officials who backed them 
with assistance and resources. Fortunately, 
the leaders who directed the single manager 
agencies had the objectivity and breadth to 
set aside parochial interests in favor of a 
defensewide viewpoint. 

These men, still more fortunately, had the 
boldness to experiment and innovate and the 
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wisdom to discard persistent but antiquated 
ways. 

If any technical factor can be singled out 
as contributing to their success in convert- 
ing an untried and unpopular idea into a 
proven, accepted, and expanding reality, it 
was ADP. The role of ADP will be even 
more decisive in the future, for now the 
single managers have invaded the complex 
technical commodities. The responsive and 
efficient management of these commodities 
would be next to impossible without ADP. 

At present, there are approximately 
8,700,000 items in the military supply sys- 
tem. The first four agencies to be estab- 
lished (subsistence, clothing and textiles, 
medical supplies, and petroleum) brought 
some 40,000 common-usage items under 
integrated management. While the per- 
centage is small in relation to the total 
number of items in the supply system, the 
items under these four agencies are respon- 
sible for the largest number of individual 
transactions and for significant dollar value 
in sales, procurement, and inventory. 

Last year four new agencies were set up 
to handle general supplies, construction 
supplies, industrial supplies, and automo- 
tive supplies. When they become fully 
operational, they will boost the total num- 
ber of items under single management to 
over 700,000. If an integrated management 
assignment is made for the electrical-elec- 
tronics commodity—a possibility by press 
time—integrated management coverage may 
well reach 1,200,000 items or about one-third 
of our present item 

Estimates of cumulative savings by the 
single managers now range over half a bil- 
lion dollars dominated by inventory draw- 
dawn. Some of this money is now being 
plowed back in as starting-up costs for the 
new agencies, but eventually they will 
amortize this and pay dividends themselves. 

It is always possible to achieve economy 
by compromising efficiency. Such has not 
been the case with single manager opera- 
tions, however. Their normal rate of ef- 
fectiveness has been about 95 percent, and 
in emergencies they have reacted with a 
discipline and sense of urgency becoming a 
military tion. 

At the time of the Lebanon crisis the 
Navy-managed Military Medical Supply 
Agency met large requirements 100 percent 
within 48 hours of demand. To reprovision 
the fleet, the Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency made huge deliveries around the 
clock within hours of the asking. The Mili- 
tary Clothing and Textile Agency delivered 
Marine Corps last minute requirements right 
to shipside. MPSA arranged tanker moye- 
ments 138 percent of normal, positioned 
floating reserves in the Mediterranean, and 
held the line on prices. 

Action to support Project Mercury with 
medical items began within an hour of the 
Pentagon decision. Requisitions were pre- 
pared and financing arranged later. Every 
item made the deadline. 

In July 1960 the Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency was called upon to furnish 
100,000 rations for the support of U.N. forces 
in the Congo, a task complicated by the fact 
that the rations had to be pork-free in order 
to conform to the dietary laws of the Mos- 
lem units in the command, 

The call was received on a Friday. By 
the following Tuesday, the 38 separate items 
making up the 25-man modules were ready 
for packaging. Subsequently, MSSA fur- 
nished 375,000 more “Congo pork-free ra- 
tions” on the same basis. 

Such a situation is made to order for 
ADP systems. In responding to the Congo 
crisis, MSSA puts its IBM 650 system to work 
over the weekend. Requisitions were fed 
into the computer and edited against stock 
levels in the various depots. The computer 
determined the best place to ship from, and 
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prepared shipping orders that were then sent 
out by transceiver. 

The combined use of ADP and a trans- 
ceiver network has also demonstrated its 
value at the Military Clothing and Textile 
Agency. In its first 4 fiscal years of opera- 
tion, M.C. & T.S.A. reduced its inventory from 
$1.9 billion to $1.4 billion. At the same 
time, its efficiency increased enormously. 
Supply effectiveness rose from 75 percent 
(items shipped on time) to a relatively stable 
95 percent. Unfilled orders, or “duesout” 
at M.C. & T.S.A. dropped from an alarming 
peak of 40,000 to a level of about 1,000 by 
the end of fiscal 1960. 

Prior to the establishment of M.C. & T.S.A. 
the four services stored clothing and textiles 
at 58 locations throughout the country with 
duplication and overlap of facilities and dis- 
tribution areas. Material was backhauled 
and crosshauled between depots and cus- 
tomers. Material stores were controlled 
from 13 separate points. 

From the 58 existing facilities, M.C. & T.S.A. 
selected 13 as distribution deposits and back- 
up points for mobilization reserve stocks. 
The number of control points was reduced 
from 13 to 3. A transceiver network was 
set up linking storage locations and control 
points with M.C. & T. S. A. headquarters at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Center. 

At Philadelphia, M.C. & T.S.A. employs an 
IBM 650 tape-RAMAC system. Operating on 
a transaction reporting basis, balances af- 
fected by each updating are compared with 
programed stock levels. If a reorder point 
has been reached, the computer automatic- 
ally kicks out a “Supply Control Study” for 
evaluation and decision. The system also 
supplies control studies on demand when- 
ever needed by stock analysts in their evalu- 
ations. 

The lower operating cost of second gen- 
eration—transistorized—computers has been 
illustrated in the recent establishment of 
an ADP system for the Military Construction 
Supply Agency. In starting up this new 
Single Manager Agency at an existing Army 
inventory control point at Columbus, Ohio, 
the doubling of supply data-processing 
workload called for the augmentation of 
ADP capability. A new Honeywell 800 is 
being installed to perform the combined 
missions of the ICP and the Single Manager 
with a resulting net equipment rental re- 
duction of approximately $100,000 annually 
predicted. 

To manage an anticipated spectrum of 
over 100,000 items and $350 million of in- 
ventory on a highly centralized basis, MCSA 
must rely heavily on ADPS. 

All Single Managers employ ADPE of vary- 
ing manufacture and capability. The Mili- 
tary Automotive Supply Agency, integrated 
with Ordnance Tank Automotive Command, 
is programing for a new RCA 501 system to 
supplement the ADPE used by OTAC for 
several years. The Military Medical Supply 
Agency has installed an IBM 1401 which is 
in full operation covering all major pro- 
grams. MGSA has just installed a large- 
scale, transistorized IBM data-processing 
system and M.C. & T.8.A. plans to put in a 
comparable installation shortly. 

The Military Petroleum Supply Agency, 
unlike the others, does not have to process 
a large number of daily transactions. As 
the world’s largest buyer of refined petro- 
leum, however, MPSA has to solve an ex- 
tremely complex set of variable factors 
whenever it awards its bulk-procurement 
contracts. In determining the least-cost 
bids on some 2 billion gallons of jet fuel 
twice a year, for example, MPSA must con- 
sider 90,000 variables such as unit price, 
method of transportation, distance, destina- 
tion, terminal capacity, small business pri- 
orities, and many other factors. 

This formerly required 7 weeks of manual 
computation. By redesigning its manage- 
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ment system and adopting linear program- 
ing to apply the variables properly, MPSA 
has been able to shift a major portion of its 
evaluation workload to a combination IBM 
704/7090 system. This has shaved 2 weeks 
off the evaluation operation. Savings due 
to the increased accuracy of the program are 
expected to come to $5 million a year. 

MSSA is also studying the application of 
linear programing and computer evalua- 
tion to the myriad of variables which compli- 
cate subsistence procurement. 

The Military Industrial Supply Agency will 
eventually manage 480,000 line items. To 
assist in this staggering management job, the 
agency will employ RCA ADP equipment. By 
adapting the format of its catalog to the 
readout of an RCA 501, MISA, among other 
things, saves a half railroad carload of paper 
when it goes to press. 

Impressive as these savings in time and 
money may be, the ease with which single 
manager operations lend themselves to mod- 
ern ADP techniques has paid other dividends 
that may, in the long run, be more important 
than dollars and cents savings. As one 
agency spokesman pointed out recently, “Top 
level supervisors can now devote more time 
to the development of better management 
decisions instead of massaging papers and 
computing statistics. 

Already the results are beginning to show. 
Phantom numbers—line items with no de- 
mand, no stock, and no history of elther have 
been spotted and eliminated. Commonality 
of usage among the four services has been in- 
cre . For example, before MC & TSA was 
established only about 14 percent of the 
clothing and textile items were in common 
use. MC & TSA has more than doubled this 
percentage and has reduced ita item range 
18 percent at the same time. MISA recently 
secured service agreement to standardize on 
paints and to eliminate 24 percent of the 
paint items from this system. MGSA, mean- 
while eliminated 72 percent of the items in 
one of its Federal classes. 

Next July two standardization develop- 
ments will go into effect that will further 

, extend the capabilities of the single-man- 
ager .ADP systems. First is a standard 
priority system that will replace the sepa- 
rate priority classifications now used by the 
individual services. Second, and more revo- 
lutionary is a uniform requesition system. 
The 16 present systems by which DOD's esti- 
mated 750,000 transactions per day are han- 
dled will be reduced to 2 standard 
a requisition system and a shipping invoice 
tem. 


sys 

The uniform requisition system, and other 
uniform methods now under development, 
will certainly hasten the day when computer 
talks to computer and ADP systems take over 
more and more of the routine responsibilities 
of our complex supply organization. As a 
step in this direction, a rapid data trans- 
mission system has been in operation be- 
tween the Armed Forces Supply Support 
Center and all major inventory control points 
since 1959. At present, improvements are 
underway with the first installation of the 
IBM 1944 paper tape transceiver. 

FUTURE TRENDS 


These developments are an encouraging 
beginning to a huge task still ahead. The 
requirements of military readiness—far more 
urgently than the dictates of economics— 
demand greater integration, cohesion con- 
tinuity, and compatibility in our supply sys- 
tem if it is to satisfy the criteria of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and be immediately respon- 
sive to all our military forces worldwide. 
More comprehensive and cohesive emphasis 
on integrated system design is needed in high 
priority, particularly at the inventory con- 
trol point level. Common data elements, 
code structures, terms and procedure are 
needed to facilitate communications among 
the elements of our system and between the 
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system and supported forces, Supply and 
financial procedures must be simplified and 
brought into consonance. Computers must 
talk to computers across service, command, 
commodity, and functional barriers with less 
reaction and leadtime. 

By the time this article appears, the Sec- 
retary of Defense may have made a decision 
as a result of Project 100 which will consign 
the single manager plan to the archives as 
another passing episode in the chronology 
of logistics unification, Single managers 
may be superseded eventually by a- defense 
supply agency, a joint logistics command, 
a fourth—or as the Marines prefer to say— 
a fifth service. 

Or they may be given a new lease on life 
with greater emphasis on unified system 
design. It is not appropriate to discuss the 
merits of these alternatives here. Whatever 
the outcome of Project 100, the progress 
made by single managers will be preserved 
and built upon. Their contribution toward 
a responsive, compatible integrated supply 
system has been substantial. 


How Can the Neutrals Follow American 
Leadership Unless the United States Is 
Willing To Lead?—Communist Tough- 
ness Wins Respect—American Ti- 
midity Loses Respect 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., on the Belgrade 
conference of neutral countries, some of 
which are nonalined only because they 
cannot find strong consistent leadership 
to follow on the part of the United 
States: 

LET'S AIM FOR WORLD RESPECT 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 


Imagine how an orchestra would sound if 
the conductor were so concerned with each 
player's own views of how the music should 
be played that he hesitated to lift his baton 
&nd lead the band. 

That certainly wouldn’t make for a very 
forceful performance, would it? 

It seems to me that an international alli- 
ance is somewhat like an orchestra because 
affliated nations have points of view likely 
to be as conflicting as the obolst's and cel- 
list's. The conductor is up there to lead 
the orchestra to unity, and no alliance can 
have unity unless it too is led. 

I can't help thinking that Uncle Sam, who 
never sought the lob of leading the Free 
World but is stuck with it as the historical 
consequence of coping with global aggression 
in nearly half a century, resembles that hesi- 
tant conductor. 

To get off the musical metaphor, I think 
that this country has been too sensitive to 
“world opinion” for our own good or for the 
world's. 

Worrying about what everybody might 
think of us has far too often kept us from 
exercising the strength upon which not only 
We ourselves must rely, but upon which the 
freedom of the other nations depends. 

Instances of Uncle Sam letting interna- 
tional kibitzers call the play are unfortu- 
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nately many. A classic example was the Ko- 
rean war, where our Air Force was leashed to 
conform with Allies’ qualms, and the re- 
sulting stalemate built up Red China as a 
world power. 

“World opinion”—with special attention 
to hemispheric neighbors—has caused the 
United States to sit still for establishment 
of a Communist beachhead almost within 
whistling distance of Florida, when we could 
have stamped out Castro's regime at any 
time and all the Americas would have been 
better off. 

Possibly the largest concession we have 
made to world opinion has been the volun- 
tary moratorium on nuclear tests. With no 
guarantee that the Soviet had ever stopped 
tests, we have let our own testing lapse for 
nearly 3 years. Meantime we have sat 
through years of stalling in negotiations for 
a test ban which the Soviet never intended 
to bear fruit. 

And when the Soviet was ready—in its own 
interests—to resume testing openly, it did so 
this past week without anybody's by-your- 
leave, This might appear at first glance to 
be thumbing the Khrushchevian nose at 
world opinion. 

But just what is world opinion, anyway? 

Surely it is obvious that world opinion is 
as diverse as the French horn and the Eng- 
lish horn in that orchestra I mentioned be- 
fore. Twice recently, trying to be liked by 
everybody, the United States was caught in 
an indecisive swivet at the United Nations— 
in the African-Portuguese quarrel over An- 
gola and the French-Tunisian quarrel over 
Bizerte. 

What world opinion did we succeed in win- 
ning those times? 

One trouble is that we confuse world opin- 
ion with a popularity contest. But more im- 
portant is world respect, which can be won 
only by strength and never by weakness, no 
matter how much good will we demonstrate 
and no matter how much helping hand we 
give the rest of the world. 

That's a mistake the Russians don't often 
make. Cynically they figure that world opin- 
ion will swallow the brutal self-interest of 
Soviet nuclear tests as it accepted the bru- 
tality of the Hungarian massacre of 1956. 

By Soviet reckoning, world opinion re- 
spects the show of Red force. Quite a case 
can be made for their logic if you go by the 
way so Many small nations sass us and kow- 
tow to the Russians. 

Khrushchev has been adept at using our 
fear of world opinion. Remember the way 
he screamed to the heavens when he thought 
he had President Eisenhower embarrassed 
over the U-2 spy flights? But he controlled 
himself neatly and didn't take off a single 
shoe to pound when President de Gaulle— 
who cares very little for world opinion— 
fired a nuclear test shot down the Sahara 
range while Khrushchev was visiting France, 
of all places. 

I think the United States could very well 
emulate General de Gaulle’s view that 
“world opinion" is virtually meaningless un- 
less it is based on respect for strength. 

Reverting to the analogy with which this 
piece began, you might suppose that Con- 
ductor Khrushchev would have quieted the 
brasses of the Communist bloc symphony 
and called for sweet music from the strings 
and woodwinds while the Belgrade meeting 
of the unalined nations was getting under 
way. 

But, instead, Khrushchev gaye the boys in 
Belgrade a howling blast from the Branden- 
burg gate concerto in his announcement 
about resuming tests, and as this is written 
many of the delegates are still quivering 
from shock. 

This was evident when the Conference 
opened Friday, but it was also significant 
that in most instances the seething resent- 
ment against Russia was kept on the back 
of the stove, without direct identification of 
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the Soviet Union as the cynical betrayer of 
the hopes of mankind for peace. 

President Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public was the only one to come out and 
say the Russian decision “shocked me just 
as it shocked world opinion.” Tito, although 
reportedly boiling mad, confined himself to 
a warning of world war III without men- 
tioning Russia at all. 

If you run a finger down the list of the 24 
nations at the conference, and reflect on 
their records, there is nothing surprising in 
this. The preponderant majority is neutral- 
against-the-United States. 

The most flagrant example so far is Presi- 
dent Nkrumah of Ghana, who had a lengthy 
talk with Khrushchey at Sochi on the Black 
Sea just before he flew to Belgrade. 

He was in effect Khrushehev's messenger 
boy, carrying the Russian propaganda pack- 
age to the conference, and so blatant was 
he that a number of other leaders there 
considered him Mr. K.'s spokesman, 

I would hope that the administration is 
keeping score on people like Nkrumah and 
will refer to it when the time comes to dish 
out more foreign aid. 

It is a hope not backed up with a great 
deal of expectation. For the said fact has 
been that the boys who play both sides of 
the street between the East and the West are 
those who wind up with the taxpayers’ gravy. 

In fact, I suggest it would be a good idea 
for all of us to keep score on what goes on 
at Belgrade. 

If you do, keep in mind the various back- 
ground motivations. Some of the nations 
are fairly honest neutrals. Some are greedy 
neutrals, Some carry an unconscious bias 
against the West from memory of the time 
of Western colonialism, and therefore are 
blind to the fact that the Soviet Union is 
the world’s greatest colonizing power today. 

But all of them, you can bet your hat, are 
motivated by self-interest. 

We could use a lot more of the same right 
here at home. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity—VI: Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine of Yeshiva University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement is of further interest 
to the American public concerning the 
75th anniversary celebration of Yeshiva 
University. 

The article follows: 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine—a 
graduate school of Yeshiva University—was 
established as a contribution of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community to medical science 
and human welfare. Grounded in our Na- 
tion's democratic traditions, the college is a 
nonsectarian institution, with students and 
faculty drawn from all races, religions, and 
creeds. 

As the first new university medical center 
to be opened in the metropolitan area since 
the turn of the century, Einstein College is 
the heart of a rapidly developing $160 mil- 
lion medical city of training, research, and 
healing. On the college campus are a 10- 
story teaching-research building, library, 
auditorium, residence, and activities center 
for students. Two municipal hospital cen- 
ters, with a 1,500-bed capacity, serve as the 
clinical teaching center for the medical 
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school. Presently under construction are a 
$70 million psychiatric hospital by the State 
of New York and a school of nursing and 
nurses residence by the city of New York. 

Although s comparatively young school, 
Einstein College has won wide recognition as 
a major medical teaching center. Here, in 
an atmosphere of freedom and fellowship, 
students are prepared for careers as doc- 
tors * * * gifted scientists carry on basic 
research in the cause and cure of disease. 
Three graduating classes have already joined 
the ranks of American medicine as interns 
and residents in communities from coast to 
coast. In addition, nearly 750 Einstein- 
trained scientists and specialists in every 
area of medicine are serving with distinc- 
tion throughout the United States and 
abroad. 

And now, the college has broken ground 
for a bold new venture designed to help 
translate the promise of modern medicine 
into the reality of longer, healthier living. 
Its “Blueprint for the Future” envisions the 
construction of a diagnostic center-univer- 
sity hoepital, which will make available the 
most advanced facilities for medical care to 
patients from all over the land. A modern 
research center for health sciences is also 
being built, to enable Einstein College 
scientists to keep pace with today's breath- 
taking advances in medicine. 

When the college first opened its doors 
in 1955, John F. Kennedy voiced the hope 
that the fledgling institution would become 
“a monument to happiness and health.” 
The college's inspiring achievements and 
challenging perspectives are heartening evi- 
dence that his high hopes are being ful- 
filled. 


Feeding the Communist Menace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 5 my very able and respected col- 
league, the Honorable GLENARD P. LIPS- 
coms, of California, performed a valu- 
able service to all Members of this body 
in bringing to our attention a number of 
shocking facts regarding our export con- 
trol program with particular reference to 
controls on trade with the Soviet Union. 
This was in connection with House con- 
sideration of House Resolution 403, cre- 
ating a select committee to conduct an 
investigation and study of the adminis- 
tration, operation, and enforcement of 
the Export Control Act of 1949, and re- 
lated acts. 

The concern of the Congress in the 
continued U.S. export of goods to Com- 
munist-dominated countries is testified 
to in the division vote in passage of 
House Resolution 403 of 90 yeas to 1 
nay. 

In further regard to this situation, I 
believe the Members will be interested in 
some additional facts revealed recently 
during a hearing before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on a 
bill to prohibit any exchange of articles 
between the United States and Cuba, ex- 
cept fhose destined for U.S. military use 
at Guantanamo Naval Base. Although 
a partial economic embargo was imposed 
on Cuba by the United States in October 
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1960, trade with Cuba today is being car- 
ried on as though relations between the 
two nations were nearly normal. 

Under the restrictions, no U.S. goods 
are supposed to be exported to Cuba 
unless they can be classified as food- 
stuffs or medical supplies. However, 
according to committee testimony, ex- 
ports to Cuba from the United States 
for the period January through March 
1961, exceeded $6.9 million, of which 
$3.6 million consisted of lard. Lard, Mr. 
Speaker, is vital to the manufacture of 
nitroglycerine. Other exports include 
$400,000 in machinery and vehicles. 
Just last month, as an example, US. 
shipments to Communist Cuba included 
42 diesel engines adaptable for military 
tank use. 

At the same time, incoming shipments 
are appearing almost regularly at U.S. 
ports in Eastern and Gulf States, even 
though public indignation is so high that 
trucks transporting these commodities 
are masking their insignia to avoid public 
identification. 

Although our Government has offi- 
cially branded Cuba a clear and present 
danger to the security of this hemi- 
sphere, and the Congress has adopted 
a resolution recognizing the Communist 
affiliation of the present Government of 
Cuba, the executive branch has failed to 
invoke various means available for cur- 
tailing Cuban trade. Hesitation and in- 
action by the State Department and 
other offices of the administration only 
further serve as evidence of the execu- 
tive branch's inability to combat Cuban 
communism in the forceful manner 
preached by Candidate Kennedy. 

The State Department witness op- 
posed the bill, H.R. 8459, apparently 
because it would weaken the flexibility 
of the State Department. This witness 
also seemed of the opinion that current 
shipments to Cuba are not of great con- 
sequence and therefore would not be 
worth the repercussions of a total eco- 
nomic embargo. 

Other testimony before the commit- 
tee brought to light the rising tide of 
congressional vexation against the Cuban 
dictatorship and determination of Mem- 
bers of the House to take action unless 
the administration does something soon. 

The sponsorship of H.R. 8465 by Mem- 
bers of the majority party, the action of 
the Florida State Legislature in endors- 
ing the resolution, and the support of 
the bill by Members on both sides of the 
aisle in this body gives testimony to the 
fact that the Congress, as are all Ameri- 
cans, is growing impatient with the ad- 
ministration’s wait-and-see attitude re- 
garding Cuba. 

Although for humanitarian reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, certain organizations such 
as the Red Cross should be allowed to 
provide medical supplies to Cuban hos- 
pitals, we must refuse to continue to 
bolster Cuba’s Communist economy. We 
must take a strong and decisive step as 
a symbol of leadership to other nations 
of the free world. Under present cir- 
cumstances, how can we ask our friends 
to do what we do not do ourselves? 
How can we be critical of Canadian trade 
with Red China when we trade with 
Communist Cuba? 
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In instances such as this, I believe 
that when the administration refuses to 
take positive action, the Congress has 
every obligation and right to take the 
initiative. 


How Can People in Our Government Still 
Believe That Trading With the Com- 
munist Enemy Will Convert Him Into a 
Friend? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by William 
Schulz from the National Review of Au- 
gust 26, 1961: 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
(By William Schulz) 

On several occasions during his campaign, 
John Kennedy promised to revise what he 
considered the sterile negative concepts that 
governed free world trade with the Commu- 
nist bloc; and he has kept his word. 

Within 6 months, Mr. Kennedy has dras- 
tically altered American policies on trade 
with the enemy, so quietly that few realize 
the magnitude of his actions. He has cre- 
ated “an entirely new atmosphere” (as one 
State Department minion puts it) in which 
commerce between East and West is actively 
promoted to ease world tensions. 

The President has successfully pushed 
through the Senate several radical amend- 
ments to the Battle Act facilitating trade 
with the Soviet Union and its satellite em- 
pire; the Defense Department has been per- 
suaded to overturn an earlier ruling that 
precision machine tools could not be ex- 
ported to the U.S.S.R.; the Treasury Depart- 
ment has lifted its ban on the importation 
of Russian crabmeat; and a legal reinterpre- 
tation by Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 
has opened the door for sale of below-cost 
surplus farm commodities to Iron Curtain 
nations. 


LICENSES APPROVED 

The atmosphere at Commerce is remark- 
ably changed. Under the regimes of Lewis 
Strauss and Frederick Mueller, American 
manufacturers found it difficult to get 
licenses for export to the Soviet Union and 
its satellite empire. In 2 days recently, 
however, the Department approved 41 
licenses for the sale of goods to Red bloc na- 
tions: 13 granted permission for export to 
the Soviet Union; 11 to Czechoslovakia; 9 to 
Yugoslavia; 4 to Rumania; 2 to Hungary: 
and 1 each to Poland and Bulgaria. 

Ruled nonstrategic in nature, and there- 
fore approved for export, were all ball-bear- 
ings, machine tools, power transmission sys- 
tems, aircraft and automotive spare parts, 
electrical machinery, geophysical instruments 
and other “industrial products and chem- 
icals.” 

American firms are now being urged to im- 
port from the Red bloc, a matter of some 
concern to several old allles. It is known, for 
instance, that the Russians wish to export to 
this country asbestos, furs, lumber, pulp 
and paper, ferrous metals and alloys. 
Worried Canadians point out that the List 
reads almost like a rundown of Canada's 
main exports to the United States. 
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The administration y refuses to 
recognize that the Soviet Union has long used 
trade as a major weapon in its cold war 
arsenal. During the early thirties, for in- 
stance, when Soviet trade reached an all- 
time peak, Russian imports from Estonia 
(then a free nation) almost overnight 
shrank to 4.12 percent of the previous 
average. This unexpected cessation of al- 
most all Soviet purchases was meant to 
crush Estonia’s national economy. It was 
due only to the exemplary discipline of the 
Estonian people that the Kremlin did not 
succeed in its aggressive plans at that time. 

In 1947, famine raged in a great many 
sections of Russia, but the Soviets sent 
shiploads of grain to Italy and to France 
to bolster Communist revolutionary activi- 
ties in those countries. And several years 
ago the Soviet Union sent tens of millions 
of dollars worth of war material, clothing, 
and medicine to Egypt for no other reason 
than to create disturbances in the Middle 
East and to disrupt the flow of oil and gen- 
eral trade through the Suez Canal. And 
in 1953, when Pakistan appeared ready to 
sign a military treaty with this country, 
Communist China put on the screws by cut- 
ting its purchases of Pakistani cotton from 
$84 to $7 million in 1 year. 

It was more than a realization that com- 
Merce as used by the Kremlin is a weapon, 
however, that led the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to reject regularly Soviet trade over- 
tures. There was the hard fact that much 
that the Russians want is strategically valu- 
able. In June 1958, for instance, Premier 
Khrushchev wrote President Eisenhower 
asking for $100 million in credits to buy 
American chemical equipment and processes 
of a nature so secret that many American 
firms were unable to obtain them. Among 
them were processes for making polyure- 
thanes, used in insulation for missile con- 
trols, and acrylonitrile, which is basic to 
plastics, synthetic fibers, and manmade rub- 
ber. Many of the chemicals had direct uses 
in radar, missiles, and nuclear submarines. 

U.S. industry had devoted 10,000 man- 
hours to just 5 of the 16 processes the Rus- 
sians were after. The offer was turned down 
On the grounds that there was no gain for 
the United States in any such deal, that 
Russia could copy all that she bought, then 
flood world markets with chemicals pro- 
duced with Western knowledge. Further, 
there could be no guarantee that the Reds 
would keep their promise to pay. Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan told State Department 
Officials 2 years ago that his country had no 
intention of paying its World War II lend- 
lease debt. 

The Communists have by no means dis- 

ed themselves as traders. In recent 
years Czechoslovakia, for instance, has 
Swung a number of deals to export machine 
tools and other machinery. Customers are 
now complaining that delivery dates for the 
tools are lengthening. Some small tools can 
be supplied from stocks, but for medium 
tools there is a delay of 5 to 8 months, and 
for heavy tools about 18 months; for spe- 
cial tools the delay can be up to 3 years. 

But to the bright young men who sur- 
round the President there are no two ways 
about trade with the Communist bloc. 
“What you can't realize,” commented one re- 
cently, “is the effect these policies have on 
World tensions. It was time for us to take 
the initiative and we have. Yqu can see 
the results yourself.” And so you can, 
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High Holy Day Message of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to make part of the permanent 
archives of our Nation the tremendously 
significant High Holy Day message of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, which is located in the con- 
gressional district which I have the honor 
to represent. 

The message follows: 

WHERE DOES THE WORLD Start?—At Your 
FINGERTIPS 

Do you say: 

“There's nothing I can do about the prob- 
lems of the world.” 

Nothing? 

This is a common mistake, for there isn't 
a world problem which does not begin where 
you are. 

And always you can diminish or add to it. 

Not to be aware of this—not knowing the 
difference you make—is in itself one of the 
biggest of world problems. 

Consider these three major issues of our 
time: ignorance, poverty, oppression. 

1. We often think the world problem is 
ignorance. Yet the real problem is our un- 
willingness to learn. 

In talking to our family, to our neighbors, 
to business associates or to the peoples of the 
world, we're often so busy thinking of 
answers to give them, we don't really hear 
what they have to say to us. We want to 
teach when our need is to learn. 

No one can fight ignorance this way. Only 
when we're ready to listen to others can we 
hope they will learn with us and from us. 

When we do this, when we concern our- 
selves with listening and learning, we di- 
minish ignorance in the world, right where 
we are. 

2. We often think the world problem is 
poverty. Yet the real problem is our short- 
sightedness. 

We tend to believe the best way to secure 
our well-being is to accumulate more and 
more goods, even if this is at the expense 
of others. That is no more than an animal 
does. 

And the long history of man has shown 
repeatedly that ethical wisdom and practical 
wisdom point to the same truth: 

No one surrounded by poverty can be rich. 

Certainly, no accumulation of possessions 
can preserve our well-being except when 
those around us share in our wealth, too. 

The man willing to share his responsibill- 
ties and his opportunities to create wealth 
can never be crushed by them. 

And he does not find his security under- 
mined by the needs and hungers of others. 

We can be sure that to share what we have 
will reduce poverty in the world, right where 
we are. 

3. We often think the world problem is 
oppression. Yet the real problem is the 
rejection of our neighbors. 

We see people all around us trying, in 
their pride, to lift themselves up, not by their 
own growth but by lowering others. 
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They engage in an endless empty attempt 
to raise their status by leaving others out. 

And sometimes we find ourselves among 
them. 

Here, too, we fail to recognize how much 
the ideal and the practical are the same. 

For the simple fact is: each of us belongs 
inalienably to the family of man. There 
are no strangers left on earth. 

We are all alike in that each of us is 
different, yet all of us are neighbors. 

That's why we have the power to reduce 
oppression in the world. We do so when- 
ever we make welcome a neighbor of what- 
ever race or creed or color; whenever we 
make him feel at home in our community. 

This is where the world starts. 

We must understand how much we can 
do in the world, in yet another way. 

We not only receive the world from the 
generations of the past. We also pass it 
on to those who come after us. 

And we are descendents of great men who 
recognized their obligations to fight ignor- 
ance, poverty, and oppression everywhere. 

We must do no less. 

For we are a generation to whom great- 
ge of heritage and opportunity have been 

ven. 

So, each of us faces these questions: 

How shall we pass on our inheritance: 
will it be diminished or increased? 

Will we be the grandfathers—or only the 
grandsons—of great men? 

This is why it was said: 

“God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of 
Jacob” and not “God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” 

It was to let each generation know that, 
while we inherit a tradition, we must still 
achieve our own understanding and meet 
our Own responsibilities in what we owe to 
life and God. 


God Was Bored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us here remember—many years ago—the 
words of a great American during a time 
of severe domestic crisis: 

We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself. 

The situation developing in the world 
today has placed us in the peculiar posi- 
tion where we can destroy ourselves 
through this very mechanism of fear. I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Gerald 
W. Johnson which appeared in the New 
Republic of September 11, 1961. 

We must learn the lesson from Thucy- 
dides or we will surely suffer the fate 
of Napoleon. 

The article follows: 

Gop Was Borrep 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

A friend, not critical, merely curious, 
writes that he has seen in this place re- 
cently more than one reference to Thucy- 
dides. Then in a commencement speech 
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that Adlai Stevenson wrote for Amherst— 
he never delivered it because he was sud- 
denly dispatched to South America, but it 
was printed—he found a pair of quotations 
from Thucydides; and he wonders why 
people have this old Greek writer on the 
brain these days. 

What Mr. Stevenson may have had in 
mind is unknown to this observer of the 
superficial aspect of things; but if Thucy- 
dides has slipped into this page from time 
to time it is because his book applies to 
our present situation to an extent that 
raises the hair on the back of a thoughtful 
American’s neck. 

It is apt even in being incomplete. We 
do not learn from Thucydides how it all 
came out; for that, we must turn to Grote, 
or some other historian of ancient Greece. 
We do not know how our own very similar 
situation is going to turn out, and there is 
no Grote to inform us. If we undertake 
to guess on the basis of the facts in hand 
we find no comfort in the process. 

Thucydides’ theme is the Peloponnesian 
War in the first phase of which Athens was 
as triumphant as the United States was in 
1945. Sparta was prostrate, but the inspired 
leader of Athenians, Pericles, was dead and 
to replace him the democracy turned to a 
general who by genius or luck had made a 
good record in the war, and was universally 
regarded as an honest man. 

This was bumbling Nicias, who saw what 
ought to be done, but never had quite 
enough vigor and resolution to do it. In- 
capable of coping with Cleon, he allowed 
that demogog to undermine the morale of 
Athens even more than McCarthy did that 
of America. The so-called peace of Niclas 
was actually a cold war, which drifted in- 
evitably into a hot one because nobody knew 
how to organize a genuine peace. 

When the hot war was launched with the 
Syracusan expedition, worse bungled than 
the anti-Castro raid on Cuba, Athens, al- 
though powerfully armed, was psychologi- 
cally incapable of waging successful war. 
At a critical moment the one general of 
some real capacity, Alcibiades, was yanked 
out of the theater of war by the Un-Athen- 
lan Activities Committee. Since it was 
known of all men that anyone summoned 
by that outfit was already as good as hanged, 
Alcibiades defected to the enemy. And so 
it went. Nicias contrived to lose both the 
fleet and the army in an operation as insane 
as would be an American invasion of Laos. 

It is about there that Thucydides quits, 
but Grote continues the dismal story, By 
frantic efforts Athens managed to raise a 
new army and build a new fleet, dragging 
out the war for years. She even recalled 
Alcibiades, who did brilliant work for a 
while. But it was all to no avail. Cleon 
had done his work too well and the city was 
morally disarmed. There was no such thing 
as confidence and trust in Athens. Every- 
body was suspected as a traitor, and if a 
man had lived an honorable and useful life 
for many years, that only showed what a 
shrewd deceiver he was, Athens’ state of 
mind was that of the John Birch Society, 
and ruin was the inevitable result. 

True, her conquerors profited little. 
Sparta was so weakened by the 27 years’ 
struggle that she was easily smashed by 
Thebes; and presently both were over- 
whelmed by Macedon—all the while lurking 
in the background, the Red China of the 
ancient world. 

Is it necessary to draw a diagram to show 
why Thucydides is horrifying reading for a 
modern American? Athens, the one great 
democracy of the ancient world, was a sul- 
cide, driven to self-destruction by fear. Yet 
she had faced and beaten the overwhelming 
power of Persia. She had defeated Sparta. 
She had won more small wars than the 
United States won against the Indians. She 
had been unchallenged mistress of the sea, 
her land forces were formidable. 
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But she died of fear—not of fear of the 
Persian, or of the Spartan, or of any bar- 
barian. It was fear of the Athenian. Even 
as the John Birchites, taking their cue from 
McCarthy, howl that the real enemy is the 
enemy within, so Cleon howled against any 
man of real ability in Athens until it came 
to pass that the only reward for conspicuous 
public service was to be regarded as a sub- 
versive character. Only the stupid were be- 
yond suspicion, only the dull could be en- 
trusted with command. 

Naturally the story chills any American 
who lived through the McCarthy affliction 
and who had hoped that McCarthyism died 
with its originator, but who now finds it re- 
vived in a more pestilential form under the 
name of a brainless character who got him- 
self shot for no purpose at all. Napoleon 
collapsed, said Victor Hugo, because “God 
was bored by him.” But a nation afraid of 
itself is a greater bore even than Napoleon. 


The Role of Adventure in the American 
Achievement—II 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OrD, I include the second chapter from 
the pamphlet ‘‘The American Achieve- 
ment,” entitled “Adventure”: 

ADVENTURE 
ONE GROWTH INDUSTRY AFTER ANOTHER 


The ink was hardly dry on the U.S. Con- 

stitution in 1787, when the country began 
to see such a rapid flowering of the industrial 
arts as had never been seen before in human 
history. 
The new political ideas of the Founding 
Fathers promptly began to pay off like the 
research ideas of a growth industry. It 
was as though a switch had been thrown, 
and a current of new energy introduced into 
the American circuit, 

For generation after generation of Amer- 
icans, the progress that followed was much 
like the progress we have seen in the last 
two decades. Each generation was as 
astonished as the present one by the changes 
it saw. There was as much excitement 150 
years ago about steamboats as there is today 
about travel in outer space; and as much 
turmoil 100 years ago about new methods of 
packaging food as there is today. 

The new Nation began to develop a series 
of growth industries. They were based on 
new inventions. The first such growth in- 
dustry was cotton raising. Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin in 1793; within a de- 
cade cotton production had multiplied 10 
times. Then, as growth industries, there 
came in succession steamboating, railroad- 
ing, farming, textile manufacturing, and 
steel production. Each, for a time, grew 
tremendously. 

INVENTORS IN ODD CORNERS 


These industries started from inventions 
and combinations of inventions. The in- 
ventions generally grew out of the ideas of 
eccentric thinkers, working long hours in 
obscure places on odd ideas. Most of these 
men were of what 18th-century Englishmen 
would have called lower class origin. Thus— 

Alexander Graham Bell was a speech 
teacher to a deaf mute pupil, and his first 
financing was from her father, a shoe manu- 
facturer. 
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Thomas Edison started as a railroad news- 
boy, and was once thrown off a train for 
setting it on fire with a chemical experiment. 

Henry Ford failed in business twice before 
the Ford Motor Co. to succeed. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright ran a bicycle 
shop. 

And the first American to seal processed 
tomatoes in tin cans was a gardener, H. W. 
Crosby. 

Yet many of these men's names are great 
in American history. In the history of most 
nations, the famous names are those of kings, 
ministers, generals, and noblemen. The US. 
Constitution says that “No title of nobility 
shall be granted by the United States.“ But 
here are some of the most noble names in 
American history: Whitney; DuPont; Fulton; 
McCormick; Case; Deere; Morse; Lowell; 
Colt; Pullman; Gatling; Borden; Westing- 
house; Bell; Remington; Underwood; East- 
man; Edison; Ford; and Wright. Inventors 
all. 

And here are some of the more important 
inventions during the middle of the 19th 
century: 

In the 1830's: The mowing machine, the 
reaper, the harvester, the revolver, the mag- 
netic telegraph, and vulcanized rubber. 

In the 1840’s: The turret lathe, the sew- 
ing machine, the rotary printing press, and 
the safety pin. 

In the 1850's: The icemaking machine, 
evaporated milk, the mason jar and the pull- 
man car. 

In the 1860’s: The machinegun, the type- 
writer, and the railroad airbrake. 

In the 1870's: Celluloid, the e en- 
gine, barbed wire, the telephone, the phono- 
graph, the disc cultivator, the incandescent 
lamp, and the cash register. 

In the 1880's: The trolley car, the fountain 
pen, the Linotype, the electrolytic process for 
making aluminum, the safety bicycle, and 
the Kodak. 

THE FINANCING OF INVENTIONS 

The marvel of the new economics was not 
(and is not today) that so many things got 
invented, but that so many inventions 
reached the public. Freemen are naturally 
inventive; but there never before was such 
a followthrough. Previous history is full of 
lost inventions. The ancient Greeks meas- 
ured the circumference of the earth and in- 
vented a steam engine over 2,000 years ago. 
In Renaissance Italy, Leonardo da Vinci is 
credited with 21 inventions. But until mod- 
ern times most inventions were soon for- 
gotten unless, like gunpowder, they were put 
to military use. There was nobody to risk 
the money on financing them. 

One reason for the outburst of inventions 
was the patent system—itself an invention. 
It gave the inventor, in exchange for pub- 
licly explaining his idea, 17 years of full 
property rights. 

More important—nobody could legally 
stop the inventor, or his backers, from put- 
ting his idea on the market. He need not 
go before an official board, which might turn 
thumbs down on his idea, either because it 
wouldn't work, or because the board feared 
it might work all too well and so put some- 
body out of business or out of a job. 
Through previous history, this had been A 
major hazard to inventors, that they might 
be stopped because their ideas might en- 
danger existing jobs or investments. 

But the main reason for the flood of newly 
invented products was that, with this tem- 
porary property right in ideas, a profit might 
be hoped for from pushing them. If the in- 
ventor had no money—and he generally 
hadn’t—others could put up the money and 
share in the hopes. The unique new force 
was not invention, but private venture 
money or risk capital. 

In former centuries, well-to-do people had 
never had such opportunities to risk their 
money in new ideas, except, in some cities, 
in shipping ventures. Profits had been 
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frowned on. Contracts had had little legal 
support. Government might obstruct such 
ventures, or take the winnings. And it was 
Considered beneath a gentleman to go into 
trade. So wealth had gone into conspicuous 
consumption—lace cuffs, servants, castles, 
and fountains, 

But, as freedom was the major economic 
breakthrough of the 18th century, so the 
financing of new ideas was one of the chief 
developments of the 19th century. 

When James Watt, in 1769, was working 
on an improved reciprocating steam engine, 
he had plenty of ideas, but no money. But 
& Matthew Boulton, going into partnership 
with Watt, put up, eventually, the $150,000 
needed. And ever since then, the cost of 
getting inventions to market has been met 
by various kinds of cooperation between in- 
ventors and monied persons. One of them 
Was the arrangement by which the American 
Can Co., in 1908 brought its financial and 
engineering resources to the aid of the finan- 
cially embarrassed Sanitary Can Co., in de- 
veloping the latter's revolutionary new idea 
for a metal container. 

It was a long way from the Watt and 
Boulton partnership to the story of the 
Sanitary Can Co. During the 19th century, 
all kinds of new financial devices were worked 
Out to enlist adventure capital in new 
ideas. One of the earlier sources of money 
Was the merchant banker. A later source 
was the joint-stock company, which raised 
Money by selling its shares and bonds to a 
growing investor public. 

Among others, a new man appeared on the 
Scene—the promoter, or entrepreneur, as 
later economists called him. He made a 
business of bringing together inventions, 
Capital, and customers. 

The late Wendell Willkie once told me how 
this worked out in one typical growth indus- 
try—electric power He said: 

“In the beginning there was the develop- 
ment by Edison of the incandescent lamp. 
pe Official set him at it and none passed on 

“Then he issued licenses to use it. They 
Were taken up by men in private enterprise. 
Ambitious fellows, who couldn't sleep of 
nights, took it out to the towns and tried 
to raise money to install it. For 25 years 
they hoped, risked, made and lost. The early 
Story of the utility business is that it was 
Started, nursed, got going, and then made to 
grow, by men willing to risk their own 
Money, who took their enterprises to bed 
with them and stayed awake nights think- 
ing up where to find money to feed the busi- 
ness, products to bring to the customer, and 
customers to replenish the till.” 

In all these ventures, the hope of profit 
Was the driving farce. It may not have in- 
Bpired the inventor, but it inspired the peo- 
ple who put up the money. The result 
has been called “the profit system.” But it 
is better called the “hope-of-profit system,” 
or the “profit-and-loss system.” For the 
Toad was strewn with failures. Only a frac- 
tion of the new ideas paid off. 


MASS PRODUCTION FOR THE MASSES 


Among the new devices were powerdrives 
(first waterpower and then steampower) 
and interchangeable parts. And so, as ma- 
chines got better, mass production followed. 

Mass production began with guns and 
clocks. The first big mass production was 
in textiles, where cheap waterpower was 
available along the fall line of the Atlantic 
coast rivers. 

Mass production required two things. 
One was mass markets, which naturally 
meant, with the masses. The other was 
large amounts of risk capital. 

The rise of mass production, however, 
also depended on the development of what 
is now one of the basic economic principles 
of American business. This is the principle 
of larger total profits, from smaller unit 
Profits. It is sometimes called the “reach 
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for volume.” It might be explained as 


follows, 
A company has a new product, and the 
are how to make the 
most money out of it. think: 


1. “With a small plant, our engineers 
think we could make 1 million pounds of 
this product a year for 50 cents a pound. 
And our market research people estimate we 
could sell this 1 million pounds for $1 a 
pound. Result; Annual profit of 50 cents 
a pound on 1 million pounds, equals 
$500,000. 

2. “But our market research people think 
that if we could get the price down to 40 
cents, we could sell 10 million pounds. And 
our engineers estimate that with a plant 
big enough to make that much a year, they 
could get the cost down to 20 cents a 
pound. Result; Annual profit of 20 cents 
a pound on 10 million pounds, or $2 million, 
or four times the profit at 40 cents as at $1.” 

This is much oversimplified, but it ex- 
presses the principle that has been followed 
in great areas of American business. The 
most famous example was that of Henry 
Ford, who cut the price of a new car from 
$950 to $500, and eventually to $290, raised 
Wages, and still made great profits. The 
same principle has been followed in such 
leading American businesses as electric 
power, gasoline, food distribution, chemicals, 
and canmaking. 

But success in this reach for volume is 
not simple. It involves large risks with large 
amounts of money. Many firms have gone 
bankrupt this way. Nineteenth century So- 
clalists used to think that the new factory 
owner merely figured his costs, added a 
markup for profit, and then roped in the 
money. But the joker in that view is shown 
above, in such phrases as “our engineers 
think * and “our market people esti- 
mate. Every plant is built on noth- 
ing more than educated guesses. 

Nor does the above show all the pitfalls 
in capital investment for mass production. 
Another is that if the company builds too 
large, the excess or unused capacity will 
eat up the profits, in Interest costs, deprecia- 
tion, maintenance and other unproductive 
overhead costs. A big plant, like a horse in 
a stable, eats whether it works or not. 

Still another important calculation must 
be made before one builds a plant. How 
long with the market last for its product? 
Will the customers want something else be- 
for your plant investment can pay for itself? 
A recent example was in containers for liquid 
detergents. The American Can Co. had no 
sooner got liquid detergents from glass into 
metal than it had to switch to putting them 
into plastic. 

HOW TO KEEP MAKING MONEY 


The ideal way for a company to keep up 
in a free economy is for it to keep finding 
new products to make what people want, 
or new uses for existing products; and then 
to figure, somewhere nearly correctly, how 
many of the new products or applications 
it can sell, at what cost, and for how long 
(before they are outmoded). 

This is one main reason for the enormous 

in recent years of research and de- 
velopment. 

It is a fantasy of European origin that 
profits are normally made by hiring people 
cheap and selling their products dear. In 
a limited way, and in certain circumstances, 
this can be done. There will always be 
sweatshops. And it is true that many suc- 
cessful 19th century employers and promot- 
ers were about as social minded as a Maine- 
coast lobster. But the one who made real 
money did not do it by squeezing the faces 
of the poor. They did it by bringing to 
market new ideas, new machines, new prod- 
ucts, or new services. They were adventur- 
ers and innovators. But the key to money- 
making is Judgment as to what the consum- 
er will want, at what price, and for how long. 
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HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
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Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
support of my continual plea for less 
Federal interference in agriculture, and 
the operation of free marketing sys- 
tem, I would like to offer the following 
feature story from the September 10 
issue of the Kansas City Star. To prop- 
erly digest the point made by the article 
it is necessary that I roll back the cal- 
endar a bit, specifically to Tuesday, 
February 21, 1961, when the Subcom- 
mittee on Livestock and Feed Grains 
was considering the emergency feed 
grains bill, H.R. 4510. During that 
hearing the bill received the complete 
backing of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Referring to the published 
hearings on H.R. 4510, serial A, pages 
42 and 43, the following colloquy be- 
tween the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Orville Freeman, and me took place. 
Secretary Freeman was supporting the 
bill: 


with five brothers. You have an operation 
with someone else. 

I would like to ask a question: Are we 
to understand that the Secretary is estab- 
lishing the price of soybeans at $2.30. 

Secretary Freeman. It has not been estab- 
lished as of now. This is at present my in- 
tention, to so establish it. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Thank you. 

Now, corn is $1.06 and it is in trouble. 
Soybeans are $1.85 and they are not in trou- 
ble. I fail to understand how raising the 
price of soybeans to $2.30 and eventually 
asking me to grow soybeans, which I do not 
now, and then eventually asking the Gov- 
ernment to buy my soybeans, is going to be 
a solution of our problem. 

Secretary Fareman. I would only answer 
that by saying that although the support 
price is as you represented it, the market 
price is now about $2.47, and, as I have tried 
to indicate before, the best estimates we 
make are that there will be a stronger de- 
mand for soybeans and a greater need for 
them than there will be for feed grains. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Thank you. 

The soybean market price is presently 
strong because of industry promotion and 
grower ability to produce for a consuming 
market at a fair price, with a minimum of 
Government intervention. This is not 80 
with the other feed grains, I do not think 
that two wrongs make a right. I would not 
like to see us get soybeans in the same posi- 
tion as feed grains. 

I will say here that I do not know how 
to run your farm; I do not suppose that 
you know how to run mine, and I do not 
believe it is within the jurisdiction of this 
group of people to tell us how to run our 
farms, which is what is taking place by es- 
tablishing market prices. I would like to 
offer for your consideration in all future 
legislation that when you submit these 
things, I am asking it simply from a farm- 
er's standpoint, that you do it on the basis 
of having less Government in farm business 
instead of more. 

I thank you, 

Secretary FREEMAN. Thank you. 
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The point I was attempting to make 
in the above colloquy was that by rais- 
ing the support price of soybeans, the 
Secretary would create the same prob- 
lem for the soybean growers and soy- 
bean industry that Government inter- 
vention had created for feed grains. 

I believe the following article indi- 
cates that my concern about the action 
of Secretary Freeman is becoming a 
reality. I recommend the article to my 
colleagues who may feel Federal inter- 
ference is the way to solve agricultural 
problems: 

{From the Kansas City Star, Sept. 10, 1961] 
SURPLUS THREAT IN SOYBEAN CROP 
(By Roderick Turnbull) 


Around Kansas City, across the whole of 
the Corn Belt and in many other parts of 
the country, the finest soybean crop this 
Nation has ever seen is heading toward ma- 
turity. The acreage is the biggest ever and 
the estimated average yield is at a new 
record. 

Everything apparently is lovely except for 
one thing. Many growers and others in- 
terested in the soybean industry are wonder- 
ing if the yield is going to be so big that 
soybeans will join the category of crops in 
surplus. Once a crop is in surplus, usually 
it's in trouble. 

A MIRACLE CROP 


With all the difficulties we have had in 
recent years with overproduction in farm 
crops it shouldn't be too unusual for an- 
other to join the list, However, this is a 
particular case. Soybeans have been the 
miracle crop in the American scene in the 
last couple of decades. 

The acreage has grown by leaps and 
bounds—always in response to a growing 
market demand. Price supports have been 
kept below market levels and the crops have 
moved into consumption with no trouble- 
some surpluses developing for Government 
bins. 

This year, Orville L. Freeman, secretary 
of agriculture, boosted soybean price sup- 
ports in a deliberate effort to increase the 
bean acreage to take some pressure off corn. 
He got a 14-percent increase in acres and 
with nature providing almost perfect grow- 
ing weather, the increase in production now 
is estimated at 22 percent over last year or 
683 million bushels. This estimate was 
made as of August 1. Many authorities are 
suggesting the final total will be 700 million 
bushels or more. The harvest last year was 
558,771,000 bushels. 

Is this too much of a jump in yield for 
1 year? Secretary Freeman and his admin- 
istrators In the Department of Agriculture 
express confidence that this year’s huge crop 
will find a market. 

They point to difficulties with soybeans 
in China, where exports are down. Other 
nations have smaller yields both of beans 
and other oil-producing crops. Japan is 
taking more U.S. beans. Thus the market 
seems to be good. Also, the administration 
has a big ace in the hole. It always can 
give more beans or soybean oil away through 
the Public Law 480 program, 

But this is just what the soybean industry 
fears. The industry has grown on dollar 
sales. Industry representatives have gone 
all over the world selling the American crop. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


They have determined what other nations 
wanted in soybeans, in variety and in qual- 
ity. They have taught other nations how to 
use soybeans and have convinced them in 
many cases that soybean oil is as good or 
better than other vegetable oils. The result 
has been a huge increase in the export trade. 
Nearly all bean sales have been for dollars 
although considerable of the oil has moved 
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under Public Law 480 deals. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has cooperated with the 
industry in these efforts. 

The soybean industry as represented by 
the American Soybean Association and the 
Soybean Council of America has been ex- 
tremely proud of the record of the crop in 
the market. When Secretary Freeman 
boosted the price support this year from 
$1.85 a bushel to $2.30, the soybean asso- 
ciation along with the American Farm Bu- 
reau protested that this was too high, even 
though bean prices at the time were still 
higher. Soybean prices on the market last 
winter hit $3 a bushel—after most of the 
1960 crop was out of farmers’ hands. 


RESPONSE TO PRICE 


The high price last winter definitely in- 
dictated a bigger acreage this year, but a 
guaranteed price (Government) usually is 
more of a stimulus to greater production 
than prospects of a higher price on the 
market. 

Farmers are using their own judgment 
when they increase production in response to 
prospective demand. They win or lose. 
The Government is guiding production 
when it sets a price support high enough 
to induce a larger acreage. If there is a 
surplus, it becomes the Government's re- 


“sponsibility. But surpluses hurt farm prices 


in Government hands or otherwise. 

At the recent convention of the American 
Soybean Association in Indianapolis, Charles 
V. Simpson, president of the group, in his 
annual address said the major problem fac- 
ing soybean farmers is to avoid expanding 
production faster than they can build mar- 
kets for the crop. 

“Let us not allow ourselves,” he said, “to 
be priced out of world markets by those who 
mean well, but fail to realize that we wish 
only to use support prices as a means to 
bring the soybean crop to market in an 
orderly manner.” 

MUST FIND PLACE 


George M. Strayer, the association’s exec- 
utive vice president, said, “I sincerely hope 
we can, through united efforts of industry 
and Government, find a place to utilize the 
683- to 700-million-bushel soybean crop. It 
is going to take concerted effort on the part 
of all concerned.” 

Strayer also commented that in raising 
price supports this year to $2.30, the U.S. 
Government had announced to the re- 
mainder of the world that it was, in effect, 
holding a price umbrella over the produc- 
tion of peanuts and palm kernels, sunflower 
seed, rapeseed and mustard seed, cottonseed, 
copra and all others in the long list of oil- 
seeds and oil-bearing materials. 

The association commended the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the soybean indus- 
try for “untiring efforts in the sales and 
trade promotional programs for soybeans 
and soybean products” and urged continued 
efforts on these programs. It also thanked 
Secretary Freeman for implementing the 
use of fats and oils in the oversea church 
and charity relief feeding program. 

Soybeans are called America's miracle crop 
because of the remarkable growth in pro- 
duction in recent years. In 30 years the 
crop has come from a $10 million one to the 
billion-dollar class. 

In the mid-1920’s 1%4 million acres were 
Planted in soybeans; this year the acreage 
is 26.4 million. The yield has jumped in 
the same period from 5 million bushels to 
the prospective 683 million. 

Many reasons may be given for this big 
increase in production, but the main one 
has been the growing demand for soybean 
meal as a protein feed for livestock and 
for soybean oil. 

The crop first came into prominence in 
this country for use as hay and green man- 
ure. There was quite a buildup during the 
1930's when the AAA encouraged the use of 
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soybeans as a soll-building crop—to be 
turned under as green manure. In fact, up 
to 1941, over half the soybean acreage was 
for hay, grazing or green manure. 

SUPPLIES CUT OFF 


Before World War II, the United States was 
a net importer of oilseeds, fats and oils for 
both food and nonfood uses as well as live- 
stock feed. Hostilities cut off many of our 
Far Eastern supplies at the same time a 
huge demand was building for them. The 
mixed feed industry called for great amounts 
of protein for livestock rations. Vegetable 
oils were in demand for shortening and for 
margarine which\was replacing butter to a 
large extent. This demand was the spring- 
board for soybeans. The acreage increased 
from 10.1 million acres in 1941 to 14.2 mil- 
lion in 1943 and averaged 12.8 million 
through the war. 

Significantly, the big increase came after 
the end of the war. The demands for pro- 
tein feeds and oils continued and expanded. 
Millions of acres which had been taken out 
of wheat, corn, and cotton under Govern- 
ment production control programs were di- 
verted to the soybeans. A huge acreage once 
in oats also went to the beans—the oats, 
once needed for horses, were less in demand. 
During the 1950s, when every other major 
crop was showing a reduction in acreage, 
the soybean acreage jumped 124 percent— 
always in answer to market demand. 

During this period, soybean growers ac- 
tually asked that price supports be kept low 
enough to permit the crop to move to 
market. 

Soybean authorities are convinced that 
peak has not yet been reached in demand 
for the crop and its byproducts. Longrun 
prospects suggest that within the next 10 
to 15 years a billion-bushel crop may be 
utilized. But they wonder if the market 
can take in 1 year the big increase that 
is coming with this harvest. 

BOOST FOR FARMERS 


The 26 million acres in soybeans is & 
wonderful thing for American farmers. In 
a time when we have tried to cut plantings 
of other crops, think how much greater our 
troubles would be if we did not have soy- 
beans. 

I wonder how this new crop could have 
developed in this country if we had had in 
the past production controls that specified 
how each acre was to be used. Where is the 
man, in Government or out, who could have 
said in 1935 that we would need 26 million 
acres in soybeans in 1961? Where is the 
man who can tell us today the acreage 
that should be allotted for some new crop 
in 1980? 


Howard Lawrence Schneider, of Brook- 
lyn, Wins Masonic Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following essay writ- 
ten by my constituent, Howard Schnei- 
der. Mr. Schneider, a graduate of La- 
fayette High School in Brooklyn, has 
won an essay contest sponsored by the 
Youth Committee of the Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons of the 
State of New York. 

More than 1,000 essays were received 
and judged to determine the winner of 
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the Frank M. Totten Scholarship. The 
lucky winner is proof again that stress- 
ing juvenile decency pays off. 

The essay follows: 

THE Present AGE 
(By Howard L, Schneider) 

The present age is characterized by a 
revolution of rising expectations. Our times 
are the first since the birth of civilization 
in which man has dared to believe it fea- 
Bible to make the advantages of an advancing 
Culture available for all humanity. This fact 
should always be borne in mind in evaluat- 
ing events happening around us. 

Currently, many of the neutral nations 
of the world hold the balance of power in 
the struggle between democracy and totali- 
tarianism. It is interesting, although dis- 
heartening, to note that most of these coun- 
tries are underdeveloped. Sometimes, a lust 
for their material improvement assumes the 
form of fierce Communist-inspired revolts 
that nullify considerations of moral, human- 
Itarlan, and democratic ideals, thereby de- 
feating the goals for which these uprisings 
were supposedly conceived. 

Since the forces of poverty, hunger, and 
disease breed rebellions that jeopardize 
World peace, it is imperative that these evils 
be eradicated. 

Clearly, scientific technology is of vast im- 
portance in fulfilling the peaceful needs of 
man. However, that same scientific method 
has suspended above our earth a Sword of 
Damocles, in the form of potential nuclear 
destruction. 

The present age must avoid this abyss for 
the sake of the survival of all humanity; 
there is no margin for error. The blessings 
of a universal and everlasting peace can be 
achieved only by joining together, in an un- 
breakable bond, the principles of science and 
the moral, ethical walues of life. 


Bills With Price Tags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the July-August edition of the 
Tax Foundation’s “Monthly Tax Fea- 
tures” sheet, reference is made to a very 
interesting and promising experiment 
which has been tried in two States and 
Seems to be gaining in favor in others. 
This experiment is that of requiring any 
legislation involving the expenditure of 
funds to be accompanied by an estimate 
of the cost of the program being ad- 
vocated. Missouri and Wisconsin now 
have such a procedure in operation and 
the article on the experiment makes note 
of the experience of these States. I 
should like to place the Tax Foundation’s 
article on “Price Tag” laws in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

Price Tac Laws HELP Fix Brut Cost 

This year, with 47 of the 50 State legisla- 
tures meeting to enact thousands of new 
laws and consider a vast array of proposals 
for spending, attention was drawn again to 
a new legislative “price tag” trend, says Tax 
Foundation, Inc. 

Two States, Wisconsin and Missouri, have 
already adopted procedures which aim to 
eliminate k on how much s given 
piece of legislation will cost. 
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Under the systems adopted by these States, 
each measure introduced for new or in- 
creased spending must have incorporated in 
it, or attached to it, an estimate of the cost 
of the bill. Enactment of “price tag” legis- 
lation was approved by one chamber in New 
Jersey's Legislature this year, but the other 
house failed to act before a summer recess, 

Missouri proponents of the idea noted 
that “it is essential that legislators not only 
weigh the merits of proposed new and ex- 
panded services, but that they also weigh 
the value of these services in relation to the 
costs involved. Information on cost is 
essential to the formation of Judgments by 
all who must evaluate pending legislation.” 

Moves to effect “price tag” legislation be- 
gan in Wisconsin in 1953 and laid the foun- 
dation for what are now called the State's 
fiscal notes. 

Here is how the proposal works in Wis- 
consin where it is required that, at the end 
of all measures involving either spending or 
revenue, there must be printed an estimate 
of the dollar effect of the proposed legis- 
lation: 

The legislative bill drafting division sends 
bills affecting spending or revenue to the 
State budget department. That department 
gets from the agency or agencies having the 
appropriate information, an estimate of the 
fiscal effects of the legislation. 

The drafting division turns øver the 
drafted bill, complete with cost estimates, 
to the legislator who asked that the bill 
be drawn. 

The procedure does not delay enactment 
of legislation, in Wisconsin’s experience. 
For example, of 731 proposals in 1957 on 
which these fiscal notes were obtained, 
it took an average of 6.7 days from drafting 

ency to legislator. 
ap lag men that 40.8 percent of the 
bills with fiscal notes became law, while 
49.6 percent of those without notes became 
law. 


The Role of Competition in the Ameri- 
can Achievement—Illl 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr- Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the third chapter from the 
pamphlet the American Achievement, 
entitled “Competition”: 

COMPETITION 
FREE MARKETS 

The business of America depends on free 
and open markets. The Nation's economic 
life could not go on without them, except 
with tremendous waste and delay. 

There are hundreds of these markets, big 
and little. Some of the best known and 
largest ones, like the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of Trade, 
handle a huge volume of bids and offers that 
come in constantly by telephone and tele- 
graph. They operate like continuous auc- 
tions, and in fact many such large markets 
are called auction markets. 

But there are hundreds of smaller and 
slower markets. Some are called over-the- 
counter markets. Some are merely telephone 
markets. Some are quoted markets. There 
are local markets as well as national mar- 
kets. There are specialized markets for 
scores of such commodities as 92-octane 
gasoline, cadmium, platinum and polye- 


or in a trade paper. A 
market is open to any would-be buyer or 
seller. The third, and most important, is 
that prices are free to move up and down 
without restraint. If prices are controlled, 
the market is destroyed; and buyers and 
sellers then turn to a black market. 

Market prices constantly adjust supply to 
demand. If there is too much supply, buy- 
ers back away until the price drops. If it 
drops too low, buyers come in again, but 
suppliers drop out. This keeps the goods 
moving from where they can be most cheap- 
ly produced, to where they are most wanted. 
Free prices work as a valve, or governor, on 
production and consumption. 

In contrast, when prices are controlled, 
supply and demand promptly get out of ad- 
justment. We have had plenty of examples 
of this in recent years. During the war, 
the price of such things as sugar was held 
down by Goyernment control. The result 
was to discourage and slow down supply, 
but to increase demand. This led to a short- 
age, which led to rationing. 

On the other hand many farm prices have 
been held up in recent years by Govern- 
ment action. The result has been to stimu- 
late production, but to discourage consump- 
tion. This has led to billions of dollars’ 
worth of surpluses, which eat up storage 
charges and finally have to be given away 
or “dumped” abroad, at prices even lower 
than they might have brought in a free 
market. 

FREE COMPETITION 

Free markets imply free competition. 
The two are really one and the same thing. 
Competition must be unobstructed by at- 
tempts at monopoly, conspiracy, or restraint 
of trade, with or without Government bless- 
ing. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 pro- 
hibited conspiracies to restrain trade, and 
monopolies—or attempts to monopolize. 

Many people assume that it is vigilan 
enforcement of this act that makes Ameri- 
can business competitive. But this is so 
only in the same way that policemen keep 
us honest. 

Free competition is one of the heritages 
of the American economy. It was one of 
the goals of the Founding Fathers. Mo- 
nopolies and trade restraints, imposed on 
the American colonists, were one of the 
principal causes of the Revolution. 

And Americans have always had more faith 
in open hard competition than Europeans. 
This is still so today. 

HORSE-AND-BUGGY COMPETITION 


Competition has been increasing in this 
country for 150 years. It has increased par- 
ticularly with every advance in communica- 
tion and transportation. Each of these has 
widened the markets to include more and 
more sellers as well as more and more buyers. 

At first, competition was slow. Markets 
were local. In frontier communities, mo- 
nopoly of a sort was inevitable. There was 
only one cobbler, one blacksmith and one 
general store, just as in some towns today 
is only one movie and one weekly newspaper. 
Goods didn’t move far. Perhaps the first im- 
portant competition was that of the early 
traveling peddlers, cobblers and tinsmiths. 

It was turnpikes, canals, steamboats and 
railroads that first widened markets and 
spread competition. The new manufactur- 
ing companies began to send around drum- 
mers who traveled by rail from city to city 
and beat the drum for their employers’ goods. 
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Then came the mail-order houses and the 
department stores. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS TRIES MONOPOLY 
From 1860 to 1900, mills and factories were 
springing up all over the northeastern United 


States. The leading growth industry was. 


steel, using the new Bessemer process. But 
scores of other industries were growing rap- 
idly out of the handicraft stage, through in- 
vention and machinery, into a heavily com- 
petitive stage. One of these was canmaking. 

As the competition in these industries 
got tougher and rougher, it often threatened 
to wipe out profits altogether. Even rail- 
roads sometimes cut tariffs competitively to 
the point of bankruptcy. Members of many 
industries tried to put a stop to this strenous 
price competition. They used various de- 
vices. The most popular was to set up a 
trust, controlled by a small board of direc- 
tors, into which competitors would put the 
controlling stocks of their own companies. 

To cope with this, Congress passed the 
Sherman Act in 1890. But there was little 
machinery for enforcement, and in 1897 the 
Supreme Court made the now strange- 
sounding decision that a monopoly in pro- 
duction was not necessarily a monopoly in 
sale and distribution. This seemed to give 
a green light to another anticompetitive 
device—the putting together of competitors 
into a single company. By 1901 scores of 
such combinations were put together, with 
names such as National Biscuit Co., Inter- 
national Lead, United Shoe Machinery, 
United States Steel, and American Can. 
These companies combined from 60 to 90 
percent of the manufacturing capacity in 
their respective industries. The American 
Can Co,, for instance, had 90 percent—and 
many of the firms who sold out 
to it promised not to go back into the busi- 
ness for 15 years. 

When the historic smoke had cleared, it 
showed few successes among the expensive 
attempts at monopoly. Within 20 years it 
was obvious that competition could not be 
so abruptly choked down. Some of these 
companies kept on trying to restrain trade, 
and were broken up by the courts. Of the 
others, many failed financially. The rest, 
including American Can, survived to rank 
among the Nation’s most successful corpor- 
ations. But they did so only by efficiency 
and first-class management, and by trying 
to keep ahead of the competition, not to re- 
strain it. The supposed benefits of monop- 
oly proved a mirage. Even the successful 
survivors rapidly lost ground to competitors, 
and ended up with 25 to 40 percent of the 
business, instead of 70 to 90 percent, 


COMPETITION IN NEW DIMENSIONS 


In the last 25 years, competition in Amer- 
ican industry has intensified far beyond any- 
thing known in the 19th century. There 
haye been several causes for this. 

1, Competition between industries: Years 
ago, competition was still largely inside par- 
ticular industries. Cotton mills competed 
with cotton mills, steel mills with steel mills, 
and can manufacturers among themselves. 

But in this century, the progress of the 
industrial arts has swept like a rising tide 
over these industry compartments. Cotton 
competes with synthetic fibers. Oil and na- 
tural gas compete with coal. Steel competes 
with aluminum, copper, plastics and cement. 
You can have your house built of wood, 
metal, compositon, plastics or prestressed 
concrete. No manufacturer knows where the 
competition may come from next. 

Even legal monopolies have lost ground to 
this interindustry competition. The tele- 
graph has lost to the telephone and the air 
mail, the streetcar to the bus and the private 
car; and the railroad to the highway truck 
and the commercial airline. 

2. Research and development: The inven- 
tions of the 19th century came out of wood- 
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sheds and workshops. In 1928 American in- 
dustry spent only $100 million on research 
and development. By 1945 it was spending 
nine times as much, and by 1959, 45 times 
as much. R. & D.“ is a “fighting competi- 
tive weapon” that may be used both de- 
fensively and offensively. As defense, it pro- 
tects a company from technological surprise. 
As offense, it may lead a company into en- 
tirely new territory. For it follows no con- 
ventional industry lines. Thus Canco's R. 
& D. may easily get into some other indus- 
try's field. And somebody else's R. & D. may 
get into American Can Co.'s field. 

Also, manufacturing methods have im- 
proved to where it is sometimes said that 
“anybody can make anything.” During 
World War II Canco made torpedoes and 
gyroscopes. Today it could doubtless make 
textiles, missiles or motors. But by the same 
token, there is no telling what firms might in 
10 years learn to make cans. There are no 
longer any sheltered industries. It is no 
longer of important advantage to be a big 
fish in a small pond. 

3. Discretionary income: Fifty years ago, 
most families had to scrape to house, clothe, 
and feed themselves. They had little discre- 
tion in their budgets, and most manufac- 
turing competition was in supplying these 
families with the necessities of life. But to- 
day's working families can afford a wide 
range of purchases beyond the bare neces- 
sities. So manufacturers of such varied 
things as garbage disposal units, hi-fi and 
stereo, camping equipment, outboard mo- 
tors, and do-it-yourself kits are all in compe- 
tition for these discretionary dollars, They 
are also in competition with the savings 
bank. 

4. Nonprice competition: As the American 
standard of living has risen, American busi- 
ness has turned more and more to provid- 
ing something over and above standard 
goods at the lowest possible prices. To 
straight price-competition it has added 
competition in quality, service, reliability, 
diversity of product, packaging, and so on. 
This adds a further dimension to competi- 
tion. 

GOVERNMENT RESTRAINTS OF TRADE 


The American free economy started as a 
revolt against monopolies and other re- 
straints on competition. And through the 
decades the competition has naturally be- 
come more keen. 

But history shows that monopolies and 
restraints of trade have a strong appeal. 
They are the framework of most economic 
systems outside ours. They are turned to, 
particularly, when the competition gets se- 
vere. 

I have related how American business tried 
to restrain its own competition around the 
turn of the century—and how the attempt 
wasn't successful, In the 1930’s Americans 
again turned toward restraints on compe- 
tition. This time it was with the support 
of Government, and it was more permanent 
in its effects. 

In the beginning, it was partly the doing 
of business itself. As the great depression 
deepened in 1931, business groups appealed 
to President Hoover for some officially-pro- 
tected system of holding prices. He refused. 
But in 1933 this idea became the germ of 
the National Recovery Act. NRA exempted 
business groups from the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act if they would sign code agreements 
with the Government on minimum prices 
and wages. 

NRA was thrown out by the Supreme Court 
in 1935, and by that time was breaking down 
anyway, as individualist businessmen re- 
fused to toe the price lines. But the spirit 
of controls was in the air. During the long 
hard times of the 1930's, Congress extended 
the force of Government to many programs 
to various groups in the country 
from the force of free competition. 
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These programs worked precisely contrary 
to the spirit of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
What the antitrust laws made it illegal to 
do, these laws made it illegal not to do. 

Today two major results are clear, One 
is that one such restraint of trade leads 
politically to another, When one group has 
protection, another wants it. And so, just 
as without Government protection, restraints 
of trade eventually defeat themselves, so with 
Government protection, they multiply. 

The other obvious result is that such 
Government-enforced programs to hold up 
prices, continually raise as many problems 
as they seem to solve. The Government 
spends billions, with one hand to buy up 
useless production, and with the other to 
pay producers not to produce. 

In brief, a nation that turns to using its 
government to protect certain groups from 
the hardships of competition, is like an alco- 
holic, for whom “one drink is too much, and 
a thousand drinks are not enough.” The 
process is a one-way street. Such protec- 
tion creates vested interests against the rest 
of the community. If everybody were pro- 
tected, adventure and competition would 
end. So would progress. 


Educational and Cultural Exchange 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6,1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago the Congress enacted an important 
bill—the Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act. I was pleased to have been 
one of the cosponsors of this legislation 
in the House. The subject is one to 
which I have devoted a great deal of 
time and attention over the years. This 
bill pulls together the best of existing 
programs and makes important addi- 
tions, each of which I discussed on the 
Floor of the House at the time. 

Recently, I received a very good and 
very interesting letter from a friend and 
constituent of mine who spent some 
time this summer in Africa—Mr. Edward 
S. Cabot, of New York. Mr. Cabot is a 
strong advocate of the educational and 
cultural exchange program. He and I 
worked together on this subject at some 
length 2 years ago when he was a 
temporary member of my staff. Based 
on his observations in Africa, Mr. Cabot 
has made some very constructive sug- 
gestions about the educational exchange 
program and I should like to include his 
letter in the Record. I am asking the 
Department of State to take special note 
of it and to give me their comments: 

New Yorx, N.Y., September 1, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LINDSAY: I have re- 
cently returned from a 3-month tour of 
Africa in which I visited seven African 
States and territories in the eastern, south- 
ern, and western areas of the continent. 
The primary focus of my trip was a study of 
the emergence and development of African 
nationalism, but because my work with you 
on educational and cultural exchange had 
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stimulated my interest, I determined to de- 
vote a part of my time in Africa to this im- 
portant subject. From contact with mem- 
bers of ministries of education and other 
interested persons, including political, 
business, and labor leaders, a number of 
Principles emerged which it seems to me 
would be useful guidelines in the formula- 
tion and administration of our educational 
and cultural exchange program. 

First, all of those to whom I talked agreed 
that exchange programs with the United 
States could be of immense value to their 
countries. Perhaps David Kiano, former 
Minister of Education in Kenya, put it best 
when he said, “There is only one thing the 
African wants more than education, and that 
is political freedom.” A wisely planned and 
judiciously administered exchange program 
should have the dual purpose of helping 
African countries to develop the skills 
needed for progress, and of promoting a bet- 
ter understanding among Africans of Amer- 
ican democracy and among Americans of 
Africa's problems. 

In establishing an effective exchange pro- 
ram, proper criteria for selection of those 
to be exchanged is of primary importance. 
Because of the difficulty of comparing Afri- 
can with American secondary education, and 
because of the importance of nonacademic 
qualities of character in selecting those 
African students who would profit from an 
American education, we must necessarily 
rely heavily in our selection upon persons 
in the African countries involved. 

Thus most exchange programs have made 
their selections after consultation with 
Prominent Africans with a knowledge of and 
Special interest in this feld. Particular care 
Should be taken in this regard lest American 
aid come under the exclusive control of any 
one faction or individual. (Such a situation 
threatened in Kenya, where, at one time, 
Tom Mboya had a disproportionate influence 
in selecting students for the “airlift” to 
America.) The danger here is that our aid 
should become patronage to be doled out on 
a political basis. To avoid the bitterness to 
which such a situation would give rise, ad- 
visory committees composed of a broadly 
representative cross section of prominent 
Africans should be set up in each of the 
countries. 

The recently publicized plight of hundreds 
of African students stranded in the United 
States without sufficient means to continue 
their studies dramatically points up this 
need. In the future, students must have re- 
lable information as to the extent of their 
scholarships, the cost of living in the area 
of the United States to which they are 
assigned, opportunities for outside jobs, etc. 
Africans are willing to make great sacri- 
fices to study in the United States, but they 
should be fully informed about prevailing 
conditions, The U.S. Government might act 
as a conduit and coordinator of information 
in this regard. 

The exchange of leaders in all fields is, 
in my view, equally if not more important 
than student exchange. Our system is one 
that cannot be understood from afar. While 
it is important that our ideas reach the stu- 
dents, the leaders of tomorrow, first priority 
should be placed upon reaching the leaders 
of today. Prominent individuals in educa- 
tion, business, labor, government, journal- 
ism, and other fields can have immense im- 
Pact in spreading knowledge of American 
ideas of democracy. When I visited Uni- 
versity College in Accra, I was by 
the quality of learning in most departments. 
There was, however, no course on American 
Government or society because there were no 
men with the experience required to teach 
it. A course on marxism was open to all 
students. One American professor on that 
campus might have made a great deal of 
difference. Conversely, every African leader 
with firsthand information about the vari- 
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ous aspects of American life can have far 
reaching influence upon his countrymen. 
Though the number of those exchanged will 
of necessity be comparatively small, it 
should be remembered that the educated 
elites in African countries are small and 
often closely knit. Thus communication 
within the group is facilitated. 

There is, however, a danger in assuming 
that Africans, once brought to the United 
States, will, if left to their own devices, ar- 
rive at realistic conclusions about the nature 
of American society. Experience has shown 
that this is not necessarily the case. The 
idea of American pluralism is complicated 
and largely alien to the African’s way of life. 
Unless informed persons and agencies take 
the iniative in providing African visitors 
with all the facts, they are likely to form in- 
complete or inaccurate notions about how 
American democracy really funtions. This 
was brought home to me most dramatically 
in an extended conversation with a high level 
Ghanian diplomat in Accra. This gentleman, 
generally known as being violently anti- 
American, characterized our system as being 
laissez-faire (dog eat dog”) capitalism. He 
knew nothing of social security, private 
health insurance, and the various union and 
management welfare programs. He was vis- 
ibly impressed when I explained these to him 
in detail and told him that they had been in 
operation for many years. Such misconcep- 
tions are the rule rather than the exception 
in Africa, but they were shocking in this 
case, as this diplomat had made two visits 
to our country. The difficulty was that he 
was dealing with what was to him a totally 
new idea: that institutions other than gov- 
ernment could be used to advance the wel- 
fare of the people. Quite frankly, Africans 
need help in understanding this reyolution- 
ary idea. It Is impossible to reach them all, 
but we must make certain that we do not 
fail to reach those who have actually visited 
the United States. 

It seems to me that some Government 
agency should be given the responsibility of 
seeing to it that every visitor from the under- 
developed countries is given the opportunity 
to see our institutions in operation at first 
hand. Such an agency could act in con- 
junction with private information services to 
arrange visits to American businesses, labor 
unions, Government agencies, and other in- 
stitutions. Individuals would take advan- 
tage of such opportunities in varying de- 
grees, but it is imperative that we take the 
initiative in providing them. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD S. CABOT. 


The Disappointing Assembly at Belgrade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Mr. Robert 
Spivack which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of September 10, 1961. 

Mr. Spivack’s suggested reappraisal is 
something that has been on the minds 
of many of us recently. We had better 
do it now. 

The column follows: 

“N”: FOR NOTHING 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WasHIncTon.—The time has come for an- 
other reappraisal of American foreign policy 
and it may really be agonizing. 
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At a moment when the czar of Soviet 
Russia is engaged in an all-out assault on 
our freedom, we also are in the uncomfort- 
able position of having to reexamine the 
problems posed by the so-called neutral na- 
tions. Their dismal performance at Bel- 
grade requires us to take a new look. 

To do otherwise would be an invitation to 
further disasters for those who put political 
freedom high on the list of man's priorities. 

The neutralists moralize and talk of high 
purpose. But when the opportunity was 
presented to exert an important influence for 
world peace, against nuclear testing and for 
the rights of self-determination for all people 
(including Germans) their leaders“ fell 
back on the same stale, outworn cliches that 
once were applicable toward the colonial 
powers but now are obsolete. 

When the neutralists neglected to speak 
out against the Soviet resumption of nuclear 
testing they lost their claim to neutralism 
and nonalinement. It is not hard to imag- 
ine their indignant statements had the 
United States unilaterally broken the test 
ban. 

Their indifference has caused some to re- 
call John Foster Dulles’ comment that neu- 
tralism “has increasingly become an obso- 
lete conception and, except under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, it is an immoral 
and shortsighted conception.” 

Certainly the critics of the self-styled neu- 
tralists are right when they assert we would 
have been excorlated. The heights of their 
righteous wrath are infinite when something 
goes wrong in this country. If we had 
started the nuclear blasts undoubtedly their 
sense of outrage against the West would 
have been boundless. 

But I would suggest that their failure to 
speak out emphatically against Khrushchey's 
behavior is only a part of the story. It 
seems to me they really showed that they 
are frightened, small-time politicians, inter- 
ested only in their own welfare and unmind- 
ful of the problems of others, when they 
failed to speak up on Berlin. 

Events have moved so quickly that we 
may have already forgotten what happened 
at Berlin. Yet it is there that the moral 
issue was first posed. I speak not merely of 
Khrushchev's deliberate action in stirring 
up that turbulent city, but of the Khru- 
shchey-Ulbricht decision to close down the 
border between the Eastern and Western 
sectors to stop the flight of the refugees. 

Where was neutralist Nasser, who cries so 
plaintively for the welfare of the Arab “re- 
fugees"? Where was Nkrumah, who speaks 
so eloquently of the rights of independence 
for Africans? We know, alas, of Nehru's 
blundering observation that legally the 
Soviets were right. But what of Tito, who 
demands self-determination for Yugoslays? 

Are the people of Berlin not entitled to 
civil rights? Are we in favor of equality 
only for our dark-skinned brothers? The 
time for the neutralist to have spoken out 
was when the barbed-wire barricades went 
up and East Germany was transformed into 
a vast concentration camp. 

When they failed to do this it was too 
much to expect that they would have the 
courage to defy the official opening of the 
Soviet Union's new reign of terror. 

We do not ask that the neutralists over- 
look our imperfections, or that they join us 
if a shooting war begins tomorrow. We do 
not ask repayment of our so-called mutual 
aid funds. We ask only that they cease the 
hypocrisy of one standard for the U.S.S.R. 
and another for the United States. 

In asking this perhaps they will also un- 
derstand that we are obliged to look anew at 
our relations with them. The principal argu- 
ment for neutralism has been that they do 
not feel it is in their national interest “to 
take sides.” Some who are less tolerant of 
this viewpoint will say they are really just 
playing one side off against the other. 
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Whatever their motives we also have an in- 
terest in freedom which we must protect. 

To put it forthrightly we are obliged to 
ask whether it might not be better to let 
some of these nations flounder for them- 
selves, or even turn to the Soviet Union for 
financial aid. They seem to be quite slow in 
learning the lessons that those thousands 
of refugees who have been part of the exo- 
dus to the West are teaching all of us. 

If the neutralists“ are hellbent for self- 
destruction there may be very little we can 
do about it. Perhaps it is true that each 
generation and each new nation must learn 
for itself the folly of trying to do business 
with dictators. 


The Role of Obsolescence in the 
American Achievement—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the fourth chapter from 
the pamphlet “The American Achieve- 
ment,” entitled “Obsolesence:” 

OBSOLESCENCE 
PART 1—JOB DISPLACEMENT 
Least talked about 


Of all subjects in economics, obsolescence 
is the least talked about. People talk about 
the weather but don't do anything about it. 
They have to do something about obsoles- 
cence, but they don't talk much about it. 
For it is an unhappy subject. It means 
throwing away good household equipment, 
doing without the skills of good workmen 
and scrapping machinery that still has years 
of useful life. The trouble with all these 
things is not that they are of no value, but 
that they are of comparatively no value. 
Progress has outmoded them. 

So it isn't strange that about the only 
people who really like to talk about obso- 
lescence, at least in print, are the machine- 
tool builders, who have been advertising for 
a generation that “You pay for better tools, 
whether you buy them or not. For if your 
competitors buy them, it will cost you more 
than if you bought them yourself.” 

“Obsolete” is a 20th century word. Even 
economists weren't using it in 1899. The 
nearest common term is the womenfolk’s 
phrase, “out-of-fashion,” but this is not 
quite it. A better synonym is “outmoded.” 
Anyway, obsolescence has had more meaning 
in this country than anywhere else, and in 
this century more than ever before. Here is 
an example: 

In 1935 a man bought a new car for $2,000. 
He never drove it. He put it on jacks, and 
spent the necessary money each year to keep 
it in mint condition. Yet now, after 25 
years, how much is it worth? Somewhere 
perhaps between $100 and $500; dealers’ 
books don't go back that far. The car is 
hopelessly outmoded. (Meantime, his $2,000 
at 3 percent would have compounded to 
$4,180.) 

But while the value was drained almost 
entirely out of this modern vehicle in 26 
years, consider, in contrast, what was per- 
haps the most famous of all 19th century ve- 
hicles, celebrated by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in his poem about The Deacon’s Master- 
piece”: 
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“Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss 
shay 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day?” 
—OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes (1809-94). 


Or take a more familiar example. Our 
1935 car-buyer’s wife in 1947, bought a $350 
television set, Today it wouldn't be worth 
replacing a picture tube. In 14 years, it has 
been pushed clear out of date. 

Obsolescence is the other side of economic 
progress. The faster a nation’s progress, the 
faster its obsolescence. If you stand in the 
front of a train, with the engineer, you see 
progress. If you stand at the rear of the 
train, you see what's being left behind. 

The train moves faster today than ever 
before. But even in the 19th century, when 
it had got under way, economists hadn't 
realized the importance of obsolescence. I 
have a dictionary of political economy, pub- 
lished in 1899, consisting of three volumes of 
about 700 pages each. The word “obsoles- 
cence” is not in the index. 

Obsolescence appears in three forms— 
consumer-goods obsolescence; job obsoles- 
cence; and machine- or plant-obsolescence. 

Consumer obsolescence is the car, tele- 
vision set, icebox, rug beater, and crystal 
set that nobody wants. It is “the stuff in 
the attic” that some people find so hard to 
throw away. It is the “perfectly good” re- 
frigerators that go to the dump. 

Job obsolescence is what has been happen- 
ing for 150 years, at increasing speed, to 
such trades as spinning, weaving, flatboat- 
ing, teamstering, blacksmithing, and har- 
ness making. 

Plant obsolescence is what has happened 
to almost all the factories, mills, railroad 
lines, airplanes, and machine tools that were 
ever built—at least in this country and until 
the last 25 years. 


Job displacement 


There is no job displacement in a static 
society; but it is always going on in a pro- 
gressive society. Neither technological un- 
employment nor automation are new. Au- 
tomation is only a new word for the mech- 
anization that has been going on for a cen- 
tury. 

Consider, for instance, some of the names 
of people you know—(Smith, Taylor, Shoe- 
maker, Potter, or Wright). These are trades. 
But most of these trades are gone. There 
are no more blacksmiths, wainwrights 
(wagon~builders), or wheelwrights. 

Or consider what has happened to farm- 
ing. Once 8 out of 10 Americans were farm- 
ers. Now it is 1 out of 10. And within 2 
miles of where I live in New Hampshire there 
are a half dozen “cellar holes” in deep 
woods—all that is left to show where farm- 
houses once stood, whose owners finally quit 
when the railroads opened up the West to 
grainfields more efficient than New England 
hillside farming. In fact this hill on which 
I live is named for a Captain Patten who, 
with his wife Deborah, raised 10 children on 
a farm that is now only “pasture-pine.” 
They moved away in 1800. In present-day 
Washington talk, this was then a “depressed 
area.” So, apparently, the captain on his 
hilltop decided. 

Practically all the skills involved in 19th- 
century have passed away, and 
practically all the jobs in present-day can- 

have been created by the technolog- 
ical advances of the last 100 years, 

There are many possible causes for job 
obsolescence. Sometimes they are labor- 
saving devices, as, recently, in coal mining, 
steelmaking, railroading, and automobile 
manufacture. But sometimes customers turn 
away from whole industries. Grandpa used 
to go to vaudeville, even when there were 
silent movies. But sound movies ended the 
jobs of thousands of vaudeville troupers— 
and of theater musicians. Some of the actors 
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and musicians then found work in radio. 
Then television dealt a heavy blow to both 
movie and radio jobs. 

“Stop the machines” 

From the earliest days of the free econ- 
omy, new machines have periodically 
wrought havoc with jobs, sometimes in 
whole areas. For instance, a century ago 
they hit particularly hard in England, which 
was not growing as this country is and where 
workmen did not have the mobility or get- 
up-and-go that Americans have. The early 
English textile machinery ended the jobs 
of whole counties of spinners and weavers. 
The plight of these depressed areas was far 
worse than anything we know today in this 
country, for the displaced craftsmen lived 
close to starvation anyway, and there was 
practically no available relief. So they 
rioted, and broke up many of the new ma- 
chines. So the government put down the 
riots and protected the machines. 

But this was not the first time that ma- 
chines were destroyed for their efficiency. 
A hundred years before Fulton’s steamboat 
sailed the Hudson, a steamboat on the upper 
Rhine in Germany was destroyed by Rhine 
River boatmen. And in fact from the days 
of Rome, inventions had failed of acceptance 
as much because they would destroy jobs 
as because they lacked development capital. 

It is only in the last two centuries, and 
only in this country, in Great Britain, and 
in countries that have followed these two 
nation’s principles, that the government and 
public opinion have sided with the right of 
inventors and investors to put their prod- 
ucts on the market even though this caused 
consumers to switch away from higher-cost 
handicraft products. 

Canmaking has had its stop-the-machine 
violence. Cans were originally made at can- 
neries. Mechanization of canmaking got 
underway around 1870. As invention fol- 
lowed invention, one skilled canmaking job 
after another was outmoded. There were 
riots, Machines were smashed, Canneries 
were burned. 

But if the machines hadn't come in, cans 
would still be being made by hand, at the 
canneries; and there certainly never would 
have been an American Can Co. 

New jobs—where and when? 


Technological progress can only outmode 
jobs by first creating new ones. It can only 
make jobs, machines, or whole industries 
obsolescent by first creating new jobs, ma- 
chines, or industries. 

The new jobs may not at first be as many 
as the old ones. But eventually progress 
creates more jobs than it leaves behind. 

A case in point is the history of canmak- 
ing in the last hundred years. 

In 1840 an expert canmaker, with hand 
tools, and his own muscles, could turn out 
about 60 cans in a 10-hour day. But be- 
tween 1870 and 1900 a long series of inven- 
tions began mechanizing canmaking. By, 
1901, when the American Can Co. was 
formed, machines could turn out about 300 
cans an hour—and they were a good deal 
better cans. 

In this evolution, practically all the old 
skills were outmoded. But sales increased. 
And so did the total of jobs in canmaking. 

By 1961, however, machines could turn out 
over 600 cans a minute. And again, these 
were far better cans than those of 1901. 

In brief, today’s machines are several thou- 
sand times faster than the expert canmaker 
of a century ago. But the result has been 
more, better, and higher paid jobs in can- 
making, as a result of more and better cans 
being available for consumers. 

The same thing has happened in the de- 
velopment of every mass-production indus- 
try. In fact there never could have been any 
mass-production industries if jobs had been 
uniformly protected. 
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However, industries do not keep on grow- 
ing to the sky, and there sometimes comes 
a stage where an industry, by continued 
mechanization, automation, etc., provides 
Steadily fewer jobs. There are, for instance, 
hundreds of thousands fewer jobs today than 
25 years ago in steel, automobile-making, 
coal mining, and railroading. 

On the other hand, there are hundreds of 
thousands more jobs today in such recent 
growth industries as electronics, television, 
books and education, aircraft, travel, and the 
service industries. In fact there are twice as 
Many jobs in canmaking today as in 1935. 
At that time the can business employed 
about 40,000 persons. It now employs about 
80,000, 

To hear some people talk, one would think 
that technological unemployment was a 
cumulative thing. If it were, there would be 
hardly anybody working today. But the fact 
is that an economic system so progressive 
that is constantly outmoding jobs is also 
constantly creating them. And if it couldn’t 
do the first, it eventually couldn't do the 
second. 

If this Nation ever changes from a pro- 
gressive economy to a static one, it won't be 
because a progressive economy is too hard 
On living standards, but because it causes 80 
Much job obsolescence. President Kennedy 
has said, “With a really healthy rate of 
growth, this country can have full employ- 
Ment for all who want a job.” But this is a 
dream. Healthy growth means change 
Change means the end of some jobs as well 
as the creation of others. And no power on 
earth can assure that the new jobs will come 
along at just the right time, and rate, and 
Place, to take up the workers displaced from 
the old jobs. 

The perspective 

This, I admit, js a high-level view. It 
isn’t very cheering to a displaced workman 
to tell him that it was progress that cost 
him his job, and that progress is mean- 
time creating new jobs some place else. 
There are pockets of chronic unemployment 
and distress in the country. There always 
have been. Whose responsibility is it to 
find these men and women new jobs? First, 
naturally, it is their own. (The West is 
Studded with ghost towns whose source 
of income played out and whose people 
Moved away.) But when the old American 
Principle of self-help won't solve the prob- 
lem, then the equally old American principle 
of “my brother’s keeper” comes into play. 
If the man cannot move to a job, perhaps 
the community can bring a job to the man. 
And the employer can often help men adapt 
their skill and experience to new work open- 
ing up on the same premises. It's to the 
employer's advantage to do what he reason- 
ably can to help modernize talents as well 
as tools because he has a big investment in 
both. While this is first an economic prob- 
lem, it is also a social and political problem, 
to which many men have devoted much 
thought and effort. 

In the last analysis it is the customer who 
is responsible for technological unemploy- 
ment, It is he, or she, who has switched 
buying from one product to another, or to 
Products made cheaper by new machinery 
and methods. 

However, the employer is usually in the 
same boat with the workman whom he lets 
go. Wherever a job is outmoded today, it is 
fairly safe to assume that some rather ex- 
Pensive plant or machinery has also been 
outmoded. And if the employer doesn't do 
Something about it, he too will eventually 
be out of a job—that is, out of business. 


PART 2—VANISHING VALUES 
Investor beware 
Wherever a job is outmoded today, it is 
fairly safe to assume that some expensive 


piant and machinery has also been done 
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In fact all the plant and equipment built 
in the 19th century, and a good part of what 
was built in the 20th century has lost all 
value, and for the most part has been de- 
molished. 

This is not because it wore out, but be- 
cause it went out of date. It could no long- 
er be used effectively in competing for the 
customer's dollars. 

In one way, property rights are carefully 
protected in the United States. The Con- 
stitution prescribes in articles 5 and 14 that 
no one may be deprived of his property ex- 
cept by due process of law.” That means 
that the Government may not take a man's 
property except for a legal purpose and at a 
fair price. 

But property values in this country have 
normally no defense against competition. 
Nowhere so fast as in the United States can 
the value of a man’s property be invisibly 
drained away from him by the progress of 
the industrial arts. 

These two rules are diametrically opposite 
to the rules of most economic systems in 
the past. In most countries, for most of 
human history, property values have been 
vulnerable to government but protected 
against competition. In this country they 
have been protected against goverment but 
vulnerable to competitior. 

Yet this is as it should be, if we are to 
have economic progress. It is a basic rule 
of a process, sometimes called “creative de- 
struction,” which brings us steady economic 
gains, but in doing so, steadily wipes out 
invested values. 

The immediate causes of plant and ma- 
chine obsolescence are varied. Their product 
may be out of date; a third of what people 
spend today is for products unknown in 
1940. Or the machine may be outdated be- 
cause, as machinery makers keep warning, 
competitors may have installed more effic- 
ient, lower-cost machines. Or the customers 
may have moved, or the nearby raw materials 
been used up. The best-designed and best- 
located plant is built for a particular com- 
bination of raw materials, transport costs, 
and customers. If and when the circum- 
stances change, the plant may have no more 
value than a prima donna’s pitch in an empty 
theater. 

Horse-and-buggy finance 

Businessmen in the 19th century were 
unfamiliar with obsolescence. They only 
vaguely realized that the capital values they 
could build up in their generation could be 
wiped out in the next. Nor did they get any 
help from the economists. These men too 
had the hopeful notion that when a “capi- 
talist” invested $100,000 im brick and stone, 
he had $100,000 of durable value, from which 
he could reasonably hope for a “reward,” or 
profit, indefinitely, of so and so much per 
cent. 

In fact the classical economists tended to 
see the capitalist as a sort of economic Flash 
Gordon, or Superman, who took plenty of 
risks, but always came out with a profit. 
(The Socialists, who didn't like the capitalist, 
accepted this picture—but with one change. 
They took off the wings and put on horns. 
This made him look like the Devil.) 

One big reason why businessmen and econ- 
omists used to overlook the importance of 
obsolescence was the business cycle. For 10 
or 20 years nearly everybody seemed to be 
making money. Then would come a de- 
pression and panic, as in 1837, 1857, 1873, 
and 1893. All the firms that were obsolete 
but didn’t know it would go broke, But the 
cause seemed to be the panics. 

Caution incorporated 

Modern business corporations can hardly 
be understood at all except against this 

und. 

Limited liability: To begin with, the 
modern corporation has “limited liability.” 
This is the most important grant in its 
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charter of incorporation. In fact English 
companies, in their titles, use the word 
“limited” or “ltd.,” instead of “incorporated.” 
The words mean the same. They do not mean 
that the firm is limited in its operations, 
but that the shareholders’ liabilities are 
limited to the amount they have invested 
in the company. If the company fails, the 
stockholders cannot be sued individually for 
its debts, as members of a partnership can 


This limitation became necessary when 
corporations became larger than private 
fortunes, and it made it possible for com- 
panies to offer their shares to strangers. The 
limited liability protected would-be share- 
holders against the financial perils men- 
tioned above—-chiefly of obsolescence. 

Cash reserves 


John D. Rockefeller is generally credited 
with being the first to build up the next 
corporate protection against obsolescence 
and the business cycle. The original 
Standard Oil Co. was a refining company. 
Oil refiners were chronically being moved 
down by insufficient cash. Rockefeller be- 
gan building up cash reserves in good times 
in what seemed to most refiners quite un- 
necessary amounts. But as a result Standard 
survived panics and depressions. The re- 
serves were largely built up by the plowing 
back into the business of profits that other- 
wise would have been paid out in dividends. 


Other financial precautions 


Compared to 19th century firms, modern 
corporations generally keep on hand far 
more working capital in proportion to their 
business, Working capital consists of the 
excess of cash, inventories, and accounts re- 
ceivable, over debts that will come due soon. 

Modern corporations also maintain more 
conservative “debt ratios.” If a company has 
a net operating income of $1 million and 
owes only $200,000 of interest on its bonds, 
its debt ratio is 5:1. If the million can be 
reasonably counted on each year, the ratio 
is conservative. But if the $1 million of 
earnings this year may be followed by $1 
million loss next year, the ratio is not con- 
servative; for 2 or 3 bad years could slay such 
® company financially. Bondholders have 
to be paid interest, but stockholders don't 
have to be paid dividends. 

The purpose of such policies is to protect 
the corporation against financial hazards. 
Essentially they are designed to enable it to 
outlast its existing machinery, products, and 
markets. 


Conservative accounting 

The same conservatism is also expressed 
in modern corporate accounting. 

Most modern corporations periodically 
publish elaborate financial statements, in 
the form of a balance sheet and an earnings 
report. The purpose is to inform stock- 
holders and creditors, as fairly as possible, of 
what the company has, and how it is doing— 
in terms of dollars. 

These figures are meticulously checked. 
They are reviewed by independent auditors, 
who determine whether they “present fairly” 
the company's position and operations “in 
conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles on a consistent basis.” Then, 
if the company’s shares are listed, the stock 
exchange also has a go at the figures, and 
so does the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in Washington. 

Accounting has come a long way in this 
century, and there could be no better evi- 
dence of it than the difference between 
Canco’s financial report for its first year and 
that for 1960. 

The report for 1901 showed no earnings 
statement at all—only a balance sheet. The 
balance sheet carried the company’s prop- 
erties’ at close to the inflated prices that 
had been paid to get their original owners 
to join the combine. The stock declined in 
market value for 3 years. And in those years, 
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the company scrapped two out of three of 
these highly overvalued plants. 

In contrast to 1901, Canco’s 1960 year-end 
balance sheet shows the company's plant ac- 
count at original cost, less a substantial 
amount for depreciation. And its earnings 
statement for 1960 shows a substantial de- 
duction for depreciation before arriving at 
not income. 

Depreciation versus obsolescence 

Depreciation and obsolescence are two dif- 
ferent things, and rarely do they come to the 
same amount. A depreciation charge is sup- 
posed to reflect the wearing out of a property. 
One way to figure it is to assume the property 
will last, say, 20 years; and so then to mark 
its value down each year by 5 percent. 

But at the end of 20 years, a property may 
with good luck still have considerable earn- 


ing power. But it is more likely to be quite 


out of date. Many a single-purpose plant 
has been outmoded in 5 years. In fact, in 
fast-changing industries, plants are some- 
times out of date by the time they are built. 

It might be asked then, why a company 
doesn't change its books to make candid an- 
nual obsolescence chargeoffs instead of de- 
preciation write-downs of plant value. 

Perhaps the best answer is that obso- 
lescence is far too unpredictable to be re- 
duced to any “generally accepted accounting 
principles.” The best ent in the 
world can only guess where obsolescence may 
come from next, and how soon, 

For this reason alone, if for no other, the 
most conscientiously prepared financial 
statement falls short of telling the whole 
story of how a corporation is doing and is 
likely to do. 

Management in an era of progress and 
obsolescence 

“The king was in his countinghouse, 
counting out his money.” So runs the old 
nursery rhyme. He seems to have been 
rich—in cash, at least. But his cash balance 
wouldn’t show the state of his kingdom. 
Nor does a corporate cash balance show the 
company's prospects. Strong corporate re- 
serves may combine with overcautious poli- 
cles to foreshadow a company’s eventual 
downfall. Competitive business is still a 
matter of adventure in a changing world. 

In the last analysis, corporate financial 
strength is only a means to an end. A strong 
balance sheet, showing ample working capi- 
tal, is of value to a corporation chiefly as a 
means for managerial versatility in action. 

With products and markets constantly 
changing, the management whose firms keep 
up are those that look most steadily ahead, 
and have the best answers to such questions 
as What new products can we make?“ 
“How much capital can we risk in making 
them?” “How long will they sell?” and 
“What shall we make after that?” 

The author of “Alice in Wonderland” 
wrote: 

“In our country.“ said Alice, still panting 
a little, you'd generally get to somewhere 
else—if you ran fast for a long time as we've 
been doing.” 

"A slow sort of country.” sald the Red 
Queen. 

“Now here * it takes all the running 
you can do, to keep in the same place.” 

It is usually said that companies are in 
business to make a profit; but in our lively 
American economy of today, it is equally true 
to say that they strive to make profits so as 
to stay in business. 

An incidental result Is that good business 
management is one important answer to the 
threat of technological unemployment. A 
strong and lasting corporation is about the 
nearest thing to job security that can be 
found in a progressive economy. 
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Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office 
to District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 7 years, it has been my privilege and 
honor to represent the people of the 23d 
Congressional District of Ohio in the 
Congress of the United States. As a 
Representative of this outstanding dis- 
trict, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of the people through personal contact 
and use of opinion polls, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments. To help 
accomplish this, I maintain on a year- 
round basis a congressional office in room 
525 of the Federal Building in downtown 
Cleveland where I can meet with people 
personally during trips back to the dis- 
trict when my official duties permit. 
While I am in Washington, a competent 
staff is in charge of the Cleveland office. 

A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my Washington Report 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and opinions on Capitol Hill. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary impor- 
tance to be present at the Capitol when- 
ever Congress is in session in order to 
participate in committee work and to 
vote on important legislation. This year 
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with Congress in nearly continuous ses- 
sion, I have not been able with interven- 
ing committee work to return to Cleve- 
land as much as I should have liked. 
Therefore, in accordance with the prac- 
tice I initiated 7 years ago, I am bring- 
ing a traveling office to the various com- 
munities in the 23d District. This 
method of meeting with the public has 
been tremendously popular and it gives 
me a wonderful opportunity to discuss 
and learn at first hand the opinions and 
individual needs of the people. 

With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in session during the early 
part of December, I will again this year 
from December 4 through December 8 
follow the same procedure and have a 
series of conference meetings so that 
every resident of this suburban district 
can conveniently meet with me. These 
are not group meetings but office con- 
ferences for the individuals which will 
enable them to discuss their views and 
problems personally. No appointments 
are necessary and I urge individuals to 
meet with me on the date and at the 
place most convenient. Every resident 
of the 23d District is cordially invited 
to talk over problems of national con- 
cern, to discuss personal problems they 
might have with the Federal Govern- 
ment, or just to chat and get better ac- 
quainted. The knowledge thus obtained 
will better enable me to represent the 
residents of the 23d District in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Iam most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 

Following is the schedule for these 
office conferences: 


Community Location Date Time (p.m.) 
Bay Village, Westlake... .........-..,... ge 4 9 City Hall, 350 Dover | Monday, Deo, 4. 2 to 4:30, 
o Sage Maas ERL Lakewood Gity Tall, 12650 De e 6:30 to 9. 
ve, 
Fairview Park pes? Bo ver, Parkview, | Fairview Park City Hall, 20785 Tuesday, Dec, 5.2 to 4:30. 
Brookpark, River dge, Linndale Ave. 
North Olmsted, Olmsted ‘Township, | North Olmsted City Hall, Dovor — A De 6:30 to 9. 
Olmsted Falls, Westview, Rd, 
Brecksville, Independence, 3 1 Brecksville Town Hall, 49 Public | Wednesday, Dec, 8. 2 to 4:30. 
pet Heights, Cuyahoga H Square, 
ley View. 
Berea, Middleburgh Heights, 3 Berea City Hall, 47 East Bridge do. 6530 to 9, 
ville, North 3 Parma Heights, Bt. 
Broadyiow HAm 
Warrensville eights, Warrensville | Warrensville Heights City E ed Thursday, Dec. 7.2 to 4:30. 
4 Vota Woodmere, Orange, North 4000 Warrensville Center R. 
Randall. 
Shaker Heights, Beachwood, University | Shaker Heights City Hall, 3400 G 6:30 to 9. 
Heights, Pepper Pike, Hunting V: 
Bedford, Bedford Heights, Map Bedford City Hall, 30 South Park Friday, Dec, 8 -| 2 to 4:30. 
Meighis, Walton Hills, Oakwood, 
mn w. 
9 Falls, Morclund Hills, Bentley- | Chagrin Fulls Village Hall, 21 (a ee 6:30 to 9. 
ville, 80 West Washington St. 


Employment Opportunities in Television 
and Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
IN THE HOUSE OF 5 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago I became a bit perturbed 


over the prospect of a decline in employ- 
ment in the radio broadcasting field. My 
apprehensions were predicated on the 
changeover, particularly by the radio 
networks, from the program presenta- 
tions requiring actors, actresses and 
specialized directors to news and music— 
with radio relinquishing this form of 
entertainment to TV. 

Since then, however, I have learned in 
reading various newspapers and broad- 
casting trade journals that at least one 
radio dramatic series, “My True Story,” 
remains on the air and that not only is 
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it providing daily employment for actors 
and actresses each week, but that it is 
also gaining widespread acceptance by 
local stations due to its being carried 
on the lines of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

I have learned, too, that the program is 
also embarked on a local public service 
Campaign that merits attention. 

A line by TV Columnist John David 
Griffin in the New York Daily Mirror, of 
July 31, indicates the potential brighten- 
ing of the employment situation due to 
this program's daily broadcast, This 
columnist wrote 

The big hope of New York actors and ac- 

is Ted Lloyd, who employs an aver- 
age of 50 thespians a week on his “My True 
Story” show on Mutual Broadcasting System. 


Two other publications, Variety and 
the New York Times indicate the wide- 
Spread acceptance of this program plus 
the sponsor backing needed to keep it on 
the air—and continue to provide employ- 
Ment in the radio field. Both the Va- 
riety article of July 5, bylined by Bill 
Greely, and the New York Times piece of 
Sunday, July 9, bylined by Richard F, 
Shepard show how local sponsors are 
Supporting the “My True Story” presen- 
tation. 

In checking I find now that the show 
also has a basic public service campaign 
Underway which I believe merits the 
attention of all Congressmen, for what 

program is doing is to translate into 
Community terms the kinds of public 
Service spotlighting for which it has re- 
Ceived innumerable network awards in 
its 20-year broadcasting history. In 
Much the same manner, though with less 
emphasis on documentation, that TV's 
Circle Theater” dramatizes public in- 
terest and public service themes for the 
viewing audiences, “My True Story” 
Clarifies major aspects of similar themes 
for radio audiences through the impact 
of a drama based on a personal experi- 
ence, Here is a radio program that dem- 
Onstrates that it can preach antijuvenile 
delinquency—without resorting to dra- 
Mas of violence. That can detail the 
values of charitable and noteworthy 
Causes—by pinpointing salient factors 
Within the framework of an appealing 
and listenable drama. 

Now, upon investigation, I have deter- 

that Mr. Lloyd has adapted the 
network formula into one whereby each 
and every radio station carrying the pro- 
gram can translate a national public 
Service campaign into terms of com- 
munity interest and community activity. 
It was pointed out to me the adaption 
Was not his personal idea, but was actu- 
ally done by a station owner regularly 
airing “My True Story.” I obtained a 
Copy of a closed circuit Mr. Lloyd de- 
livered regarding this adaptation to all 
Stations on August 7, last. I believe 
own words tell the story in much 
better manner than I can and present it 
herewith. 

Again, this proved technique demon- 
Strates that public interest and public 
Service programing does not necessarily 
have to be stodgy and stuffy and lack 
listening and viewer appeal. Both 

Circle Theater” which does this regu- 
larly on TV and “My True Story” on 
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radio prove such necessary broadcast 
services can be accepted within the 
framework of intriguing and dramatic 
plots, 

The speech of Ted Lloyd delivered 
August 7, 1961 at the conference call fol- 
lows: 

Today in our industry, when two or more 
men meet elther at lunch or on Madison 
Avenue, or Main Street, U.S.A., the con- 
versation invariably concerns the latest 
ruling from Washington. 

You will hear, as I have heard, that Mr. 
X is having a tough time getting his license 
renewed. They're holding up Mr. Y’s license 
renewal, or Mr. Z is having trouble getting 
approval of the sale of his station. The trade 
papers are reporting regularly that tem- 
porary license renewals are granted while 
further investigation takes place. With this 
preamble to what you and I know is hap- 
pening today I'd like to tell you that the 
other night I met with a V.P. in charge of a 
group of stations who was in New York. As 
I said, invariably the discussion goes to 
what's the latest out of Washington. It was, 
as a result of this conversation, that I asked 
for the opportunity to talk directly to you, 
the owners, managers, program directors, and 
public affairs directors listening to this con- 
ference call. This will be of particular in- 
terest to the station carrying “My True 
Story” via closed circuit and perhaps will be 
much more interesting to those stations who 
are presently working on their schedule for 
the fall—you stations who could not start 
with “My True Story” because of baseball 
commitments, etc. 

Anyway, getting back to the conversation 
which prompted this conference call, the 
man turned to me and said, “Ted, do you. 
realize that My True Story“ on many oc- 
casions has been logged by us as a public 
service program?” Like you, I was surprised, 
and inquired further. He then explained 
that since the program is fed to his station 
the day before broadcast, when we had done 
a program about juvenile delinquency, 
adoption, a religious theme, the old age prob- 
lem, etc., he would eliminate the 5 minutes 
which we have allowed local stations for in- 
sertion of their commercials and contact a 
prominent “Figure in the Community! 
would like to repeat that if I may, he selects 
a community figure, the head of an organ- 
ization—the police commissioner, a repre- 
sentative of the clergy, etc., and by using 
the 5 minutes of local commercial time at 
the end of the program, he would have the 
prominent community personality, speak on 
the program—commending the station for 
the dramatization which was Just heard on 
“My True Story.” 

Naturally, there was a written letter added 
to the station’s file, from the local organiza- 
tion serving the community on a local level, 
which the station then sent on with its 
license renewal application. 

He then asked me if there wasn't some 
way we could notify him in advance, when 
these programs were scheduled, so that more 
time could be spent for preparing and pub- 
licizing a particular show. “My True Story” 
had received plaques and citations from: 
American Cancer Society, Cerebral Palsy, 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, World Day of Prayer, and Red Cross, 
and letters of commendation from: The 
Salvation Army, CARE, Heart Association, 
American Legion, Mental Health Association, 
Radio Free Europe, Lighthouse (association 
for the blind), Veterans’ Administration, and 
TB and Health Association, but these were 
all given to the program on a national level. 
This man, however, has turned this national 
program into a big production for a local 
purpose, 

At the same time, I checked with several 
key cities and found that since they have 
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carried “My True Story” through this closed- 
circuit feed, their ratings have increased 50 
percent and in many instances the show 
became No. 1 in a highly competitive market. 

Because of this conversation and investi- 
gation, I asked for the opportunity to put 
forth this plan which we will inaugurate 
immediately after Labor Day, and here is 
the plan: 

“My True Story” will continue its~high 
production standard, story level and fine 
actors which for 20 years has made this a 
hallmark in radio. However, one out of 
every five shows each week will be devoted 
to a public service theme. This particular 
show, instead of running 55 minutes—al- 
lowing you 5 or 6 minutes for local commer- 
cilals—will only be a 50-minute program 
still giving you the local commercial avail- 
abilities for insertion of announcements, 
but also by shortening the program by 5 
minutes, you will have the opportunity of 
contacting a local organization directly con- 
cerned with the story we will be dramatizing, 
If you wish you can invite some person 
representing the organization to participate 
on the program during the extra 5 minutes 
made available to you. 

The production, I repeat, will be the same 
as the other 4 days—a production which no 
local station cannot afford to do themselves, 
today. P 

I am sure that you will know what to do 
with the community figure who speaks on 
your station. You will know what to do in 
terms of getting the necessary records for 
logging purposes. 

All stations today, as well as in the past, 
have contributed a great deal of their time 
in delivering messages of public service. Our 
industry has certainly done a mammoth job 
during times of emergency, answering calls 
for blood, shelter, and other forms of relief 
to the community. 
need is not a constant one. 8 
schedule a regular public service program for 
any length of time does curtail one's sudi- 
ence acceptance, but with this plan regard- 
ing My True Story” you will not be losing, 
but in many cases increasing your audience 
as attested by the stations who have found 
this to be a fact, but you will be doing 
something else—diversified programing. Yes, 
“Diversified Programing,” You will be serv- 
ing the segment of the community who had 
dramatic p broadcast to them on 
a daily basis for 30 years or more but only 
recently have found the radio spectrum de- 
void of such drama with the one exception 
of “My True Story.” As a matter of fact, 
only last week, I read in one of the trade 
papers—which I am sure you must have seen 
by now—that one of the networks which was 
the last to give up dramatic programing has 
lost its previously held strong position in 
the audience surveys. Here's an opportunity 
for you to grab, inherit, or reinterest the 
local community population who have had to 
go to another medium to get their dramatic 
programing. 

To sum up, you have the public service 
aspect, where one out of every five shows 
each week on “My True Story“ will be de- 
voted to a public service theme which you, 
the local station will be able to carry with 
& local community figure as a public service, 
and log it as such. Secondly, from the rec- 
ord among stations who are currently car- 
rying “My True Story,” their ratings have 
increased, and you will be filling the need of 
a segment of your community who still want 
drama but cannot find it anywhere in your 
city unless you carry “My True Story.“ If 
time were available I would love to read you 
some of the letters which we have received 
from all over the country from listeners, 
which station managers have forwarded to 
us, telling us how delighted they are to be 
able to listen to a dramatic show again. 
Some sales managers have reported they have 
been able to get local advertisers with pre- 
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mium rates because of the fact that they are 
not selling subliminal advertising, but con- 
centrating it into what they refer to as a 
talk program. 

Because we are now beginning our next 26- 
week cycle—and I am happy to say we are 
sold out in the network portion—it is im- 
perative that Herb Cutting, here at Mutual, 
receive a wire from stations who are not cur- 
rently carrying “My True Story,” as to 
whether or not you will clear time for the 
program. Immediately upon hearing from 
you we will start sending you a schedule of 
these public service themes and the dates of 
broadcast. 

Because of the urgency and importance 
of what we plan doing, I would appreciate 
your sending Herb Cutting a wire immedi- 
ately, of your acceptance. 

Thank you again for the opportunity of 
talking to you. I am sorry it was long but 
I don't know of another way to have gotten 
this message to you in a shorter form. Thank 
you. 


Forewarned Is Forearmed Against 
Communism 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article by the sovereign 
grand commander of the Scottish Rite 
of Freemasonry, southern jurisdiction, 
Mr. Luther A. Smith, published in the 

_ New Age, presents considerable food for 
thought. We are constantly searching 
for ways to combat the encroachment of 
communism, and in this article one of 
the most natural and surest ways is 
brought to light. It is my belief that if 
people know the full story of commu- 
nism, they cannot possibly accept it: 
THE GRAND COMMANDER’s MESSAGE—EDUCA- 

TION IN COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 


(By Luther A. Smith) 


One of the strangest and most inexpli- 
Cable oversights of our time is the failure 
of the educators of the United States to 
devise and set up in our public schools a 
course of study in the aims and purposes 
of the international Communist conspiracy 
which for more than 40 years has openly 
and brazenly proclaimed its intention to 
destroy every one of the basic concepts upon 
which our Republic was established. Not 
only. have its vicious aims against us and 
all liberty loving people been publicized 
throughout the world, but it has prosecuted 
them with grim determination and has 
achieved colossal success, until more than 
half of the peoples of the world are now 
behind the Iron Curtain and under the yoke 
of communism. 


The recent shocking encroachments of 
the Russian Communist dictatorship upon 
what is left of the so-called free world have 
at long last stirred some of the leaders of 
thought in the field of education to start 
work on devising a course of instruction in 
public schools for the enlightenment of our 
children as to what the Communists are 
doing to our world, and particularly what 
their plans are for America, and its free 
institutions. Much time has been lost be- 
cause of the complacency of all of us and a 
lack of understanding of the horrible con- 
spiracies, lies and frauds of communism, 
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but recent events have finally shaken us into 
a realization of the fact that the light must 
be turned on communism, its activities and 
purposes, so that its horrors may be seen 
and understood. 

The old admonition about knowing your 
enemies is of compelling importance in our 
present situation. Our country and our way 
of life are face to face with the greatest 
scourge that has ever cursed the earth. Its 
purpose is to crush freedom and enslave 
mankind. A look at the map of the world 
points to the disturbing fact that the 
United States is the only nation that has 
the strength to thwart the designs of the 
Russian dictator. With its subjugation 
would go the hopes of freemen everywhere. 

We have relied with great confidence upon 
our public schools and other educational in- 
stitutions to keep our citizenship replenished 
with trained intellects to guarantee our 
growth and prosperity as a nation. We must 
now train our educational guns upon these 
Communist tyrants, “Masters of Deceit” as J. 
Edgar Hoover 33°, calls them in his book 
bearing that title, and let our fellow men 
and especially our children see their evil 
designs on us and our heritage of freedom. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

I fraternally suggest that action should be 
taken by our Scottish Rite members to bring 
this subject to the attention of superintend- 
ents of education and trustees of public 
schools and to urge upon them the necessity 
of taking prompt action to institute a pro- 
gram of instruction in Communist objec- 
tives and a study of its history during the 
past 40 years in destroying freedom in all 
the many countries it has conquered, also a 
study of comparison of American history 
and ideals with that of communism. 

I find that something has been done in a 
few places to supply this deficiency in our 
educational processes, The State of Louisi- 
ana by legislative enactment has required 
such a course to be put in the high schools. 
Shelby M. Jackson, 32°, State Superintend- 
ent of Education, at Baton Rouge, La., has 
very kindly furnished me with some of the 
material they are using. Those who care to 
do so may write him for information. 
Brother J. B. Higginbotham 32°, KCCH, 
chairman of the State committee in Louisi- 
ana for our Supreme Council's education 
program in Americanism, whose address is 
3430 Oswego Street, Baton Rouge 5, La., is 
cooperating with the State’s program. He 
and his wonderful organization are doing a 
splendid job. He will also be glad to answer 
inquiries. 

If I can help please let me know. 

Let the Scottish Rite Keep in the van- 
guard of those who labor for our country and 
the survival of freedom. 


The Role of Sharing the Gains in the 
American Achievement—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the fifth chapter from the 
pamphlet “The American Achievement,” 
entitled “Sharing the Gains”: 

SHARING THE GAINS 
THE PRINCIPLE OF SHARING 

Several times in recent years the American 

Can Co., after having achieved important 
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Savings in the cost of making cans, has 
publicly announced that it would “share 
these savings with customers.” 

These were commendable announcements, 
particularly to customers. But they were by 
no means novel. For they expressed a basic 
principle of our economic system. It has 
such broad application that it might be 
called a general “law of economics.” 

This basic principle is that “all economic 
gains must be eventually shared.” 

This is not socialism. It is the essence 
of the free economy. Nor is it redistribution. 
It is plain distribution, or diffusion of 
wealth. 

It works this way. 

1. All business is done by agreements of 
some kind. 

2. The agreements are voluntary. 

3. Nobody agrees to anything unless he 
finds it in some way to his advantage. 

These add together to make the essential 
reason why economic well-being is wider 
distributed in the United States than it ever 
has been in any other country. 

For in a free economy, everybody gets a 
share of the values other people have to of- 
fer. But they also have to share a part of 
the values they themselves have to offer. 

A million deals, agreements, trades, con- 
tracts, and bargains are made every day in 
this country. They are all voluntary, and 
go on the same principle as that of the most 
primitive barter between Indians and fur- 
traders. Both sides gain, or think they gain. 

This is the difference between ours and 
the Communist system—or any army system. 
(The Communists, in fact, seem to feel that 
a deal is something like matching coins. 
One man's gain must be another man's loss.) 

But because of this principle of sharing, 
or letting the other fellow make a profit too 
the free economy is one of history's greatest 
mechanisms for the diffusion of wealth. 

WHAT PULLS UP WAGES 


This principle of sharing applies to all mar- 
kets, including the market for labor, The 
workman with labor to sell has been for 
150 years the most consistent gainer from 
this sharing principle. This is because, 
though labor is a commodity, the price of 
which is subject to supply and demand, it 
is a unique commodity. It enters into every 
kind of production, and as productivity in- 
creases, the workman shares in the increase. 

The hope of profit in new and growing in- 
dustries forces employers in those industries 
to bid up for labor. This force has caused 
them to bid millions of people from off the 
farms, from out of depressed areas and out 
of domestic service, and even from across 
the Atlantic. The best and the most new 
jobs are normally found with the most opti- 
mistic employers who have the strongest 
hope of profit. And it is such labor markets 
that over the decades have steadily lifted 
wages. 

The point where the workman repeatedly 
benefits from the sharing principle is in the 
wage bargain. It is the peculiar nature of 
this bargain which benefits the workman. 
What the employer buys is time. But what 
he sells is units of product (or service). So 
as fast as he can get more units of product 
per hour of the time he buys, the time gets 
more valuable to him, and he can, and 
eventually will, one way or another, share 
the gains with the workman—even though 
the increased productivity may be due in 
large part to better machinery and man- 
agement. 

This is because if he doesn't, then even 
more successful and ambitious employers will 
outbid him in the labor market. His rate 
of qualified applications will go down, and 
his quit-rate will go up. If then he can’t 
afford to meet the (rising) market for work- 
men's time, he is on the way to going out 
of business. 

This is the “magic formula of produc- 
tivity,” which class-conscious European 
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economists and employers failed to grasp. 
It is what Henry Ford meant when he said 
“There is no conflict, in a machine economy, 
between low costs and high wages.“ This 
is why the world’s highest-paid labor (per 
hour of workman's time) can be and often 
is the world’s lowest-cost labor (per unit 
of output); whereas in some parts of Asia 
and Africa, labor is so expensive, in output 
or productivity, that it is the lowest paid 
in the world, and in some cases scarcely 
worth any wage at all. 

This is also why labor is a unique com- 
Modity, the market for which is normally 
quite different from that of all other com- 
Modities. The result of the productivity 
formula is that, in a free and progressive 
economy, and particularly in manufacturing 
industries, the price of an hour of labor 
Normally and indefinitely tends to rise, while 
the price of manufactured goods normally 
and indefinitely tends to fall (or tends 
toward better goods for the same price). 

But, it might be asked, “Why doesn’t the 
employing manufacturer's net return on 
Sales also keep rising indefinitely?” 

Obsolescence and competition are the 
Combined reason. They are the two blades 
Of the shears which keep clipping away the 
employer's gains. While the tide of in- 
creasing productivity continually works to 
increase the value of the workman’s time, 
it continually pushes against the value of 
the employer's investment. For example, he 
builds a new plant, with new machinery, to 
Market a new product. It is a more pro- 
ductive plant, and he pays more for labor, 


ly. 

But in time this employer, or a competitor, 
or a com; industry, builds a still more 
Productive plant, and bids for people to man 
it. This notches up the labor market. But 
there is no such market for the outmoded 
Plant. It is on the way to the scrap heap. 

Perhaps this story might be criticized as 
skipping too easily over the problem of 
technological unemployment. It might be 
Said that workmen can’t move that fast, 
and labor is not that mobile. But they can 
Move. Their time still has value. Out- 
moded plants can’t move. It has no more 
than scrap value. There is no market today 
for steam locomotives except with the 
Wreckers—nor any market for the shops that 
built these locomotives. But there is still 
& market for the time of the men who used 
to buld and drive steam locomotives— 
A ugh 16 may have taken: thera some time to 

it. 


THE “IRON LAW OF WAGES" 


The forces that in a free economy normaly 
tend to push up wages were wholly over- 
looked by most 19th-century economists. 
A century ago the still prevailing theory 
Of wages, particularly in England, was called 
the “iron law of wages.” The notion was 
that wages could not rise above what it 
took to keep the “working class” at a mini- 
Mum of subsistence; the rest inevitably 
Went to employers. 

This unhappy theory of capitalism“ has 
long proved wrong in the free world, and I 
Mention it for only one reason. It was swal- 
lowed whole by the intellectual father of 
Communism, Karl Marx, and it is still, today, 
fixed Communist and Socialist dogma. 
Marx called what employers were supposed 
to naturally get, a surplus value, He called 
this supposed surplus value the product of 
‘the capitalist system of communal slave- 
holding.” 

Then, from this mistaken and bitter prem- 
ise, he made what is probably the most 
Mistaken economic forecast ever published. 
In 1848 he wrote angrily in the Communist 
Manifesto: 

“Owing to the extensive use of machin- 
ery and to division of labor * * * the work- 


man * * becomes an appendage of the ma- 
chine + + «, 
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“The lower strata of the middle class * 2 1 
sink gradually into the proletariat “ $ 
he Season JADORE „ * © instead of 
rising with the progress of industry, sinks 
deeper and deeper below the conditions of 
existence of his own class. He becomes a 
pauper and pauperism develops more rapidly 
than population and wealth * 2 
It is a colossal irony that today the only 
economic system in Europe that in any way 
resembles Marx's notion of “communal slave- 
holding” is that of Soviet Russia. If “pau- 
per” “one who takes what he gets 


“surplus 
propriated by an iron government. 


THE NATURAL BRAKES ON WAGE IMPROVEMENT 
While wages naturally keep advancing in 

a free economy, there are natural limits on 

the rate of advance. They cannot simply 

spurt ahead at the wish of wage earners. 
It is sometimes felt 2 they 83 

neral advance 
an esi ae far too broad a 


to apply 3 cases. 
beca o 

n general” but only by the particu- 
lar advances Öf particular industries and 
firms. When we come down from the 
heights of overall national statistics, we see 
that ability to pay higher hourly wage rates 
varies sharply from 1 to industry and 

to company. 

8 Uke all other prices, are al- 
ways competitive with something. The 
most immediate and visible competition to 


por-saving machinery. The 
— is from other companies and 


try, 
competitive 


chinery.” 
reached in recent years in 
industry, where both automation and unem- 
ployment have been increasing side by side. 

The competition less visible to the indi- 
vidual workman is that of other companies 
and, still further over the hill, of other in- 
dustries. For instance one reason why the 
steel industry in 1959 was 80 reluctant to 
raise wages, and why it did not then advance 
prices, was the threat of aluminum, 
plastics, and prestressed concrete. 

If wages are pushed beyond their natural 
rate of growth, they will cause a change in 
employers’ investments, in two ways—both 
meaning less jobs. Excessive wage increases 
will needle the employer to put his money 
into more job-reducing automation, and less 
job-producing expansion. As a result, high, 
jnonseasonal, chronic unemployment in an 
industry may mean that its wage rates have 
been pushed too high, or above their 
“natural market.” Such unemployment, or 
surplus of labor, is analogous to the sur- 
pluses of farm products which result from 
Government support of crop prices above 
what consumers are willing to pay. The re- 
sults may be fine for those who still have 
high-paying jobs, but not 80 good for those 
whose labor has been priced out of the 
market. 

PROFITS 

The Bible says in three places “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn.” Moses said it once (Deuteronomy 
25:4) and Paul said it twice (I Corinthians 
9:9, and I Timothy 5:18). Both lawgivers 
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meant the same thing. The Biblical ox, 
like the modern employer, figured to pick 
up some grains of corn while treading out 
his job. This is a pretty good analogy for 
the modern corporation. It has to eat, too, 
but will sometimes work on gleanings. 

Employers labor to proclaim the impor- 
tance of profits. They call them the tonic, 
the sparkplug, and the energizer to our 
economic system, and the seed corn for our 
future growth. I would rather say that 
the hope of profit is the pituitary gland that 
regulates growth in the economic body, or 
the electronic tube or transistor that multi- 
plies effects. But every man to his own 
figure of speech. 

In any case two things are certain: First, 
no hope of profit, no jobs. And second, the 
more the hope of profit, the more and better 
the jobs. What is left to the employer, in 
any wage contract, is money invested for 
the employee, in future job security. If this 
isn’t so, he’s in the wrong industry, or 
working under the wrong management. 

SOME TROUBLED THEORIES 


During the last 30 years some pretty doubt- 
ful theories of wages have come into vogue. 

One is an American version of the “iron 
law of wages.” It runs to the effect that 
wages tend normally downward unless they 
are forced upward. It is that the rapid rise 
in wages since World War II has been due, 
not to the normal upward pressure on wage 
rates of a free economy, but to unions and 
Government. 

This isn't very impressive. The very large 
1945-60 wage-hour increases were obtained 
by nonunion as well as union members. The 
only important difference between the two 
was that the advances to the nonunion peo- 
ple, over the years, were gradual, like the 
rise in a ramp, while the advances to union 
members were in steps. 

Another teaser in wage arguments has been 
the “mass purchasing power” theory. This 
says that as employers pay higher wages, 
they increase their own markets. It is as 
though a job applicant said, Pay me more 
because then III buy more of your prod- 
ucts.” It seems to assume that what the 
employer doesn't pay out in wages, sticks in 
his hands—or stops dead and isn’t 
ing power in the other channels to which it 
goes—raw materials, plant expansion, and 
dividends. It assumes that the purpose of 
wage negotiations is to increase the national 
demand for goods and services. If this were 
so, the employer could make a still better 
purchasing-power argument. He could say, 
“Every dollar of increased earnings of this 
company will probably trigger $3 of increased 
investment in the company.” But neither 
argument can be carried very far. 

Another questionable wage argument has 
been that labor should get all the benefit of 
increasing productivity. This is the basic 
Marxian theory. Pushed through with con- 
sistent success, it would soon mean, “no pri- 
vate employers.” 

A two-edged argument revolves about an- 
other theory, that of the wage-price spiral. 
According to this theory, unions force up 
wages, making employers put up prices. But 
does it work this way? Some economists 
says it works the other way—that inflation- 
ary influences pull up prices, which pull up 
wages. This sounds more reasonable. Per- 
haps no one likes to settle the argument, 
because the answer would cut both ways. 
Unions would like to appear strong, but not 
that strong. Some employers would like to 
argue that unions don't really push up 
wages, but that they do cause the “wage- 
price spiral,” 

One thing is fairly sure. If wages are 
negotiated too high, too soon, they will 
either (1) cause higher prices in an infla- 
tion era, or (2) cause unemployment in a 
stable-price or a deflationary era. Timing is 
of the essence. Even the fast-growing 
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American economy can move ahead only so 
fast, and its gains must be shared. 
COMMON INTERESTS 

The workman and the employer have com- 
mon interests. This seems particularly true 
in Canco, which is squeezed between its 
raw material suppliers and its potential do- 
it-yourself customers, with its competitors 
lurking in the background. 

It seems obvious that the company, the 
employees, and the unions must work to- 
gether. The more each contributes to the 
joint pie to be cut, the more each can hope 
to gain—just as the more a man contributes 
to his job, the more persuasively he can 
argue when he asks for a raise. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the sixth chapter from 
the pamphlet “The American Achieve- 
ment,” entitled “Economic Growth”: 

Economic GROWTH 
A new word has become internationally 


: 


argument. 
tops, theirs, certainly since the Bolsheviks 
captured the Soviets in 1917, has been near 
the bottom of the league. 


STATISTICS AND STATISTICS 


Statistics are hard to follow anyway. We 
have the world’s best economic statistics, 
but it still takes a statisticlan to read them. 
A recent change in the Federal Reserve 
Board index of production took 10,000 words 
of explanation. But Russia has the world's 
worst economic statistics. I know, because I 
worked in Moscow in 1922 as a statistician 
for the American Relief Administration. 

The fashionable statistical comparisons be- 
tween this country and Russia are loaded, 
in several ways. 

One is as to time. They are based on cer- 
tain years since World War II. In these 
years, Russia was recovering from the Ger- 
man invasion. Of course, they came back 
faster than we did, from the war. But let's 
take a longer and more representative period. 
Our statisticians say that in the 43 years 
between 1913 and 1956 (and this covers most 
of the Communist era in Russia) our pro- 
ductivity went up 2.3 percent compounded 
annually, while on a comparable basis theirs 
went up 1.3 percent. These figures look 
small, by the year. But ours is 70 percent 
faster, and in 40 years this adds up. 

There's another way in which the figures 
are loaded even worse. The fashionable com- 
parisons are based on certain key industries 
such as steel, coal, and oil, In Russia these 
are still growth Industries. But the Com- 
munists don’t care about such things as 
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automobiles, refrigerators, or ma- 
chines. And so those things don't go into 
the statistics. When it was pointed out to 
Khrushchey on his 1959 visit here that the 
United States then had 59 million cars and 
Russia only 1 million, he said they planned 
it that way. If Russians had that many 
cars, he said, the Russian Government would 
have to build highways for them, and that 
would be a great waste of the nation's 
resources. 

When you hear that “Russia will outgrow 
us,” here are three items to keep in mind. 

1, Russian farming today is not as pro- 
ductive as it was under the Ozars. (Com- 
munism and good farming don't mix.) 

2. The average Russian city-dweller has 
less living space than he had 45 years ago. 
The Russian Government plans to increase 
this, by 1965, to 80 square feet per person— 
about as much as an American penitentiary 
cell. And as to quality, Russian city housing 
is, by American standards, practically all 
slum. 

3. Russia has now reached the same out- 
put of canned goods as this country reached 
in 1915—though Russia now has more than 
twice the population we had then. 

COMMUNISM—ECONOMIC SELF-DEFEAT 


Those of us who resent the defense costs 
that Communist Russia imposes on us might 
get some solace from thinking how much 
communism costs the Russians. 

If the Communists would let Russia grow 
the way this country naturally grows, Rus- 
sia might perhaps outgrow us economically. 
But that would be the end of communism— 
and we would then need have no fear of 
Russia. Free peoples are not aggressors. 

But to stay in power, the Communists 
have to enforce Communist economics from 
top to bottom of Russia. They cannot let up. 
They cannot stand free argument, free elec- 
tions, a free press, free enterprise, free com- 
petition, or free anything. So the Russian 
economy cannot grow naturally, but only in 
the twisted ways permitted by its Commu- 
nist government. 

For Russia, I believe this is bound to mean 
at the worst, slow economic suicide, and at 
the best, a permanent second place. Here 
are some reasons I think so. 

1. Communism demands conformity. It 
is built on the organizational man. It has 
no place for critics, eccentrics, Edisons, 
Fords, or Einsteins. Nor for small business- 
men. Such people are politically dangerous. 
So a Communist-run economy can obtain its 
new ideas almost solely by imitation—and 
even then only if these ideas have no politi- 
cal slant. (This is why Moscow recognizes 
no patent laws.) The only inventors to whom 
the Kremlin is open-minded are those who 
can contribute to Communist military power. 
Outside of the fields of military or propagan- 
da value, the Russians are bare-faced imita- 
tors; and under communism, they will al- 
ways have to be. 

2. Communism means top-down planning. 
This is just no good as economics. It takes 
everybody to know everything about supply 
and demand, and the composite answers ap- 
pear as the prices in free markets. But com- 
munism and free markets don't mix. The 
result, under communism, is bound to be 
shoes in the wrong places, and shirts of the 
wrong sizes in what stores there are. Top- 
down planning, wasteful by nature, can't 
ever seem to work except where people are so 
short of everything that they take what they 
can get and like it. 

3. A Communist government has to divert 
a good part of the energy of its people into 
the show business. Such a government has 
to mix politics heavily with economics; and 
this means going strongly into spectaculars. 
So Russia goes for impressive (but expen- 
sive) hydropower plants ahead of (less ex- 
pensive) steam powerplants; and for com- 
mercial air fleets while country roads are 
still mud sloughs in the spring, dust traps 
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in the summer, and mere sleigh tracks in 
the winter. 

Such an economic system wastes its peo- 
ple’s energies by the most elemen- 
tary figuring used by American business. A 
typical result is the Moscow subway. It 1s 
the world's most ornate, and highly impres- 
sive. But meantime the largest food stores 
in Moscow don’t have refrigeration. Freezers 
wouldn’t be so impressive. 

THE REAL COMMUNIST MENACE 

Khrushchey’s promise to outgrow the 
United States is old stuff. The Communists 
have been making the same promise for 40 
years. I heard it many times from Russian 
officials in 1922. They will probably be say- 
ing the same thing in the year 2000. The 
permanent theme of Russian communism is 
“Sacrifice now, freedom comes later.” But 
freedom would mean the end of communism. 
Does that mean the Communists expect to 
eventually abdicate? It’s unlikely. 

But this does not mean that the Soviet 
system is no threat to us, The Communists 
have a huge disposable income or surplus 
value taken out of the hides of 200 million 
Russians and all the satellite peoples the 
Communists can lay their hands on. With 
these resources they are as large and constant 
a threat to us as the Indians were to our 
frontier forefathers. The more we prosper. 
the more they will hate us, This is human. 

In the last two centuries, autocratic Rus- 
sian governments have been a threat suc- 
cessively to the Swedes, the Germans, the 
Bulgarians, the Rumanians, the Greeks, the 
Turks, the British, the French, the Finns, 
and the central European Slavs. We inherit 
these threats. 

GROWTH BY GOVERNMENT 


But in addition to its phony emphasis on 
Russia, the new-fashioned talk about growth 
has something else funny about it, 

The American invention of freedom as 4 
general principle released not only economic 
freedom, but the freedom to criticize. And 
the early achievements that came from eco- 
nomic freedom produced a revolution of 
rising expectations. The expectations were 
always ahead of the results, and no matter 
how fast things improved, the critics always 
said, “Not enough. Higher wages. Shorter 
hours. More. Faster.” The new growth 
talk wraps this all up in one comprehensive 
chorus of “faster.” 

But not one word about how.“ The talk 
seems to be all about results—not methods. 
It is that we should have 5 percent growth 
each year, instead of the 2 or 3 percent 
growth of recent decades. But the chapter 
on “How?” is blank. It is like the old say- 
ing, “If we had some ham, and some eggs, 
we could have some ham and eggs. 

But while there's no chapter on how we're 
to get this growth, it's quite clear between 
the lines. You can find it by running 
through all the things the new growth peo- 
ple are for, and checking what these pro- 
posals have in common. Among other 
things they are for more foreign aid, more 
schools, more medical aid to old people, and 
more natural-resources development. But 
whatever it is, it invariably means, more 
federal government. 

For Americans, historically, as movie- 
goers say, “This is where we came in.” The 
U.S. Constitution was based on a plan for 
minimum government. George III and 
his ministers had plans for a maximum 
government. 

THE NEW ECONOMIC PURITANS 

While the new growth talk means growth- 
by-government, another new fashion in eco- 
nomic ideas leads indirectly toward the 
same result. It is the new cult of economic 
puritanism. It has two key words. It ac- 
tacks waste (by citizens) and calls for sac- 
rifice (by citizens). 

Little words can have big meanings, and 
today's ideas are often tomorrow's laws. 
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The new economic Puritans don't hesitate 
to mind other people's business by charging 
that Americans are affluent and opulent and 
Waste national resources on such things as 

and modern packaging (with a 
S00dly swipe at beer cans). They complain 
that manufacturers persuade customers to 
buy things the customers don't need. 

This isn't the first time writers and speak- 
ers have gotten themselves heard by lambast- 
ing other peoples ways of living. The out- 
Standing example in American history was 
that of the people who put through the Vol- 
a amendment in 1919, legally drying up 
the country for 14 years. But I also re- 
member how this kind of people said in 
1915 that if you gave slum-dwellers bath- 
tubs they would put coal in them; in 1920 
that if steelworkers were paid too much they 
Would squander it on silk shirts; and in 1925 
that the newly-popular radio carried, after 
all, mostly trash. 5 

Most of such ideas, fortunately, used to 
blow away, in a free country (though pro- 
hibition lasted 14 years). But today they 

ve & more sinister possibility. Today they 
are one side of a pair of shears, of which the 
Other side is the growth-by-government idea. 
The sacrifices of citizens are to pay for the 
8Towth of government. 

THE IDEALLY WISE, STRONG GOVERNMENT 


It might be imagined that, even without 
the Russian military threat, a wise Federal 
Government, with far greater powers than to- 
day, would make for a stronger nation. 

Such a government might in imagination 

many hard on individuals but 
desirable for the Nation. It might prevent 
Private waste by heavier taxation, and then 
Use the tax receipts for such worthy purposes 
as better schools, highways, and cities, and 
Medical care for its old people. These would 
Rot all exactly mean greater strength against 
Russia, as the growth-by-government people 

Ply. For greater strength against Russia 
Would mean lower wages, longer hours, and 
Shorter shrifts for veterans, farmers, and the 
Old, the poor, the sick, and the unemployed, 
in the Russian style. But, anyway, such u 
Sorernment might, in the public interest, 
cut down on Americans’ expenditures on sec- 
ond cars, country clubs, and water skiing, 
and use the proceeds better. 

But there is no such government—nor eyer 
Will be. The idea of government knows 
neither freedom, adventure, competition, ob- 
Solescence, or voluntary sharing. Instead it 
is bulit on the opposite of all these—namely, 
on controls; on routine; on monoply; on 
paservatism; and on forced redistribution. 

ig government is essentially the deadening 
and wasteful business of minding other peo- 
Ples business. While competitive private 

iness is adventure “or else,” government 
business is protected. 
RUSSIA'S GAME, RUSSIA’S ADVANTAGE 

We have to outmatch the Communists in 
War power, no matter the cost. This is a 
first rule of American survival. Their sys- 
tem is based on war; ours, on peace. But 

use we need an economy powerful for 
defense doesn't mean we need a busy gov- 
ernment. A busy American government can 
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never mean anything as single-minded as 
a Communist government. It can only 
mean a government far more wasteful of 
American energy than a free economy under 
limited government. Meantime the Com- 
munist government imprisons or starves the 
people it considers unnecessary to its single- 
minded purpose of arming and extending its 
power. And so if we try to match govern- 
ment with government against them, we 
will lose. We will weaken what we have, 
without matching what they have. We will 
be then the imitators. 
CONCLUSION 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The American economic system has released 
more energy, and brought more prosperity 
than any other economic system in human 
history. 

It has done so not only while its members 
had their political freedom, but because 
they had their political and economic free- 
dom. It was the very spirit which led 
Americans to call this the land of the free 
and sweet land of liberty that brought 
the progress. An Englishman once said 
that the best society was one that provided 
“the greatest good for the greatest number.” 
This Nation started with a system calculated 
to provide the greatest opportunity for the 
greatest number. 

When this unique experiment got under- 
way, it turned out that the new opportu- 
nities for inventors, investors, and risk- 
takers soon led to a luxuriant growth of 
material products and services for consum- 
ers, and then to better and better jobs for 
more and more millions of men and women. 
Yet the principle of freedom was not aban- 
doned. It is still with us, as freedom of 
conscience, of speech, of markets, of com- 
petition, and of business enterprise. 

And if this principle of individual liberty— 
that man is the measure of all things“ 
is not forgotten, the American achievement 


will go on, to show as astonishing progress 
in the future, as it has shown in the past. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at ccst 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have re- 
Ceived a letter from the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks apropos 
the minority views expressed by myself 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 

En], and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Or MUTUAL SavinGs Banks, 
New York, N.Y., September 14, 1961. 
The Honorable Prescorr BUSH, 

S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: You have called my atten- 
tion to your separate views on the 1961 re- 
Port of the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
National Exchange and Payments dealing 
With international payments imbalances. 

Confidence Is the,touchstone of currency. 
With it a currency weak when measured 

Orthodox terms may survive. Without it, 
a strong currency can be toppled like a 
house of cards. 

As in many fields of human endeavor, 
room for improvement exists in methods 
available to meet imbalances in foreign pay- 
Ments. It is commendable that serious 
Study is given to this problem by the sub- 
a and others knowledgeable in this 

Procedures proved worthy of reliance in 
intranation history deserve close scrutiny as 
a foundation of devising successful meas- 
Ures for handling adequately international 
balances of payments. But they undoubt- 
edly require suitable adaptation to take into 
cognizance the differences between economic 
and political factors within a single nation 
and those prevailing in dealings among na- 
tions, As history has demonstrated, pa- 
triotism can be a most powerful force in 
dealing on the intranational plane, but its 
Value is dissipated when transactions move 
into the International field, 

In our lifetime considerable experience has 
been had with voluntary organizations work- 
Ing in the field of international relations. 
Evolutionary improvement rather than revo- 
lutionary panaceas appears to point the way 
to such success as has been achieved in this 
arca, Such an approach seems also least 
likely to disturb that confidence upon which 
international monetary success depends. 

Therefore the note of caution expressed 
in your individual views on the subcommit- 
tee report Is worthy of careful attention. 
Your position seems to envision aot a do- 
nothing policy, but a do-it-right policy. 

I am forwarding the report to NAMSB 
headquarters with the suggestion that the 
Substance of your views be invited to the 
attention of the NAMSB membership. For 
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certainly as to the mutual savings banking 
industry, if confidence fails in our monetary 
system, the industry cannot survive. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. MCKENNA, 
Director-Counsel, 


Residual Oil Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter from Mr. 
Charles F. Avila, president of the Boston 
Edison Co., together with letters which 
that company directed to the Office of 
Civil Defense Mobilization concerning 
the residual oil problem: 

BosTon EDISON CO., 
Boston, Mass., September 12, 1961. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Lane: I enclose for your in- 
formation copies of letters sent by Boston 
Edison Co. to the Office of Civil Defense 
Mobilization concerning the residual oil 
problem. 

In our letter of July 20, 1961, we also 
endorsed the joint statement filed by the 
New England Council and the Oil Users Asso- 
ciation—a clear, factual, and convincing 

mtation of New England's case. The 
letter dated August 18, 1961, is our rebuttal 
to statements made by those who favor im- 
port controls on residual oil. As you are 
aware, these quotas impose an unfair eco- 
nomic penalty on the people of New England 
as well as other areas of the country. 

Thank you for your active support on this 
issue. I hope that your continued efforts 
will result in the removal of these costly 
restrictions. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES F. AVILA. 


Boston Epson Co., 
Boston, Mass., July 20, 1961. 
Mr. Frank B. ELLIS, 
Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ELLis: Boston Edison Co. en- 
dorses the statement filed jointly by thé New 
England Council and the Oil Users Associa- 
tion on the question of residual oil and na- 
tional security. This letter is a supplement 
to that statement. Its purpose is to em- 
phasize the particular problems faced by 
this y, one of the largest public 
utilities in the Nation serving a population 
of over 1.5 million. 

Boston Edison Co. is a large, normal user 
of residual oil. Its use of this fuel in large 
quantities started in 1950 when residual oil 
accounted for 85 percent of its fuel require- 
ments. During the 12-month period ending 
June 30, 1961, this company used in excess 


of 7 million barrels of residual oil for the 

roduction of electricity distributed in 40 
cities and towns in the greater Boston area 
and for steam for space heating in down- 
town Boston. 

Increases and decreases in the cost of fuel 
directly affect the bill of each customer. 
Oil price increases resulting from restrictions 
have cost our customers almost $2 million. 
Greater damage to them is threatened by 
continuance of present governmental 
policies. 

Nowhere and in no way is this fact of 
threatened damage more starkly evident 
than in the effect of present import re- 
strictions upon the company’s commercial 
relationship with its fuel suppliers. A criti- 
cal problem—and one basis for the com- 
pany's strenuous objection to these restric- 
tions—is that, wholly because of such re- 
strictions, the company is prevented from 
changing from one supplier to another as 
economy or best business practice might at 
any time indicate. We are denied such 
flexibility no matter how harshly we might 
at any time be treated by a supplier with 
regard to price or service. Suppliers hold 
import quotas by virtue of their customers’ 
use of oil as recorded for the year 1957. This 
effectively prevents us from turning te new 
sources of supply even if indicated by pru- 
dent business policy. Such a restriction and 
elimination of choice is actually a clear 
restraint of trade. 

Allocations of residual oil by any method, 
and particularly the one now in effect, have 
caused a dislocation in the amount of oil 
available to various regions of the country. 
Eight out of ten integrated companies re- 
cently granted increased allocations as new- 
comers do not market residual in New Eng- 
land. The concurrent reduction in supply 
to traditional New England suppliers, it is 
estimated, will result in a 5-million-barrel 
supply deficit to New England by the third 
quarter of 1961. 

Restrictions are a deterrent to the indus- 
trial growth of the area we serve. If this 
extensive and important area is to grow 
industrially, to provide a steady increasing 
number of jobs for its expanding popula- 
tion and to meet the requirements of a time 
of national emergency, it must be assured 
of an ample and certain supply of fuel, a 
supply available at the lowest possible cost. 

Our case on this issue is also the case for 
New England. 

No useful consideration or assessment of 
our national security is possible without 
equal attention and study being given the 
needs, the problems, and the resources—or 
the lack of them—of the Nation's several 
geographical regions, As the whole is no 
greater than the sum of its parts, so the 
Nation's strength is no greater than the 
particular strength of each such region. 

The statement and its documentation filed 
by the New England Council places full em- 
phasis upon the national security aspects 
of this critical problem. Although pertinent 
reference is made throughout to the New 
England aspects of that problem, it is most 
important that this statement be received 
and considered as reflecting equally New 
England’s stake in an amended policy. 

New England has no indigenous fuel pro- 
duction, has found 20 percent of its entire 
energy consumption deriving from residual 
oil (a percentage increasing each year), has 
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been forced by the limitations established to 
pay unjustifiably high prices for its fuel, 
has seen such prices steadily rise higher in 
the New England region than elsewhere, has 
found its people and industries forced to 
needless and costly expenditure of millions 
of dollars per year, has in this, as in many 
other instances, been victimized by transpor- 
tation cost differentials, has questioned the 
validity of each of the arguments advanced 
in behalf of the coal industry, not alone 
from the standpoint of excessive costs to 
New England consumers but as regards na- 
tional security as well, submits that the 
national security is never better served or 
even well served when one of our country’s 
principal geographical regions finds its mil- 
lions of residents forced to needless expendi- 
ture, its vital industries compelled to com- 
pete unfairly and thereby become less pro- 
ductive, and its economy steadily weakened 
by such drains upon it. 

The case for New England—the case for 
the Boston Edison Co.—deserves the most 
careful and comprehensive study by those 
authorized, to eliminate a problem that 
present policy has created. 

Thank you for your consideration of these 
views. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES F. AVILA. 


Boston EpIsoN CO., 
Boston, Mass., August 18, 1961. 
Mr. FRANK B. ELLIS, 
Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ELLIS: We would like to comment 
on some of the statements made to you in 
support of import restrictions on residual 
fuel oil. 

The National Coal Association has adyo- 
cated a policy of severely restricting all im- 
ports of residual oil primarily on the basis 
that foreign fuel supplies, particularly from 
the Caribbean, are unusually vulnerable to 
interruption and would be cut off in time 
of war. 

Such a policy, we submit, would actually 
result in the dissipation of our economic and 
industrial strength; reduce our chances of 
winning the present cold war; would alienate 
some of our closest allies in the Western 
Hemisphere, namely, Canada, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and the West Indies, and would be a 
great handicap in any future war. 

The residual oil import restriction pro- 
gram has caused shortages and increased 
costs to residual oil users by $174 million 
annually. To that extent the ability of the 
United States to produce goods and services 
at low cost has been unnecessarily weakened. 
The cold war is a war of economic survival. 
We cannot win such a war by acceding to 
the narrow interest of individual industries, 
by adopting an isolationist philosophy, or 
by hurting friendly nations. 

Our foreign trade, foreign investment, and 
military strategy are based on an interde- 
pendent world. We helped organize NATO 
and SEATO. We have military bases 
throughout the world and are committed to 
a global defense strategy and not “head in 
the sand“ defeatism. To argue that under 
any war assumptions that we cannot keep 
our sea lanes open is contrary to the mobi- 
lization planning of those responsible for the 
defense of our country and repugnant to a 
nation which is spending over $45 billion a 
year for defense purposes. 

Global warfare requires foreign supplies 
of strategic materials such as residual oil. 
The greater the number of sources and sup- 
ply routes that exist the greater are our 
chances of victory. It makes little sense to 
propose that the best way to assure open 
supply lines in time of war is to dry them up 
in time of peace. 

The NCA concept of a submarine blockade 
assumes that tankers carrying residual oil 
will be targets in the next war. No mention 
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is made of colliers, tankers carrying crude 
and other products, military supplies or 
troops. Neither is any recognition given to 
improvement in antisubmarine warfare tech- 
niques which have kept pace with the growth 
of foreign submarine fleets. 

Certainly, if tankers cannot get to New 
England, Florida, and Hawaii, neither can 
colliers. If tankers are stopped from mak- 
ing the trip from the Persian Gulf to the 
United States, our slow moving colliers now 
carrying coal to Europe will be unable to 
continue to do so. Furthermore, in the 
guided missile age, dispersion of fuel supplies 
and a large tanker fleet offer a greater guar- 
antee of fuel supply continuity than coal 
coming through fixed-target rail bottlenecks 
at Hampton Roads or Mechanicsville, N.Y., 
the rail junction connecting New England 
with Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The NCA has also made claims of financial 
distress in the coal industry but has not 
submitted any conclusive evidence that this 
is so. The table on page 34 of its statement 
combines both profits and losses for indi- 
vidual companies. Any evaluation of the 
financial successes of the industry would 
have to show the performance of the leading 
producers. Financial data for these com- 
panies for the years 1959 and 1960 are avail- 
able. This data should be analyzed as these 
producers are the ones which would benefit 
from any increased use of coal. Residual oil 
is not in competition with coal produced by 
marginal mines. 

On page 44 of its statement the NCA of- 
fers the thesis that residual is injurious to 
the coal industry because they are in com- 
petition for the same general type of market. 

Residual oll has been marketed ever since 
oll has been refined and no one will argue 
that it is not in competition with other in- 
dustrial energy and fuels including gas, elec- 
tricity, coal, hydropower, and the atom. We 
observe, however, that competition and in- 
jury are not synonymous; that injury does 
not «necessarily follow from competition. 
The improvements in efficiency that the bi- 
tuminous industry has achieved have been 
the result of competition. 

There is little evidence that residual im- 
ports have had a material effect on the 
domestic oil industry. The Independent 
Petroleum Association is primarily concerned 
with the fact that removal of import restric- 
tions on residual might result in large quan- 
tities of this product being used as refinery 
feed stock. It would seem that this could 
be adequately provided for under the import 
program even if restrictions on residual used 
as fuel were removed. 

Standard Oil of Indiana, a large quota 
holder, anticipates that with removal of re- 
strictions the price of residual would drop 
to such a low price that it would greatly ac- 
celerate installation of conversion units 
in refineries with a resulting reduction in 
domestic residual production. It is hard for 
us to understand the logic of this argument 
since many refiners have profitably made 
these installations both before and after 
import controls as is shown by the contin- 
uous decline in the domestic yield. We do 
not understand how the price of residual 
with controls removed could drop more than 
the amount it has risen since controls were 
instituted. 

We in New England are fully aware of the 
plight of some segments of the railroad in- 
dustry, Distress where it does exist results 
from loss of revenue to other forms of trans- 
portation and not to loss of coal revenue. 
It is surprising to us that the coal-carrying 
railroads would make an argument for a 
product they themselves no longer find eco- 
nomical to use. Are we seriously to con- 
sider the proposal that New England, Florida, 
and Hawaii be forced to burn an uneconomi- 
cal fuel but not the railroads, so that the 
coal and oll-burning railroads can 
improve their operating results? 
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In conclusion we would like to draw atten- 
tion to the following: 

1, The coal industry has mechanized it- 
self to its economic advantage. 

2. The railroad industry has turned from 
coal to diesel fuel to its economic advantage. 

3. The domestic refiners have reduced the 
yield of residual oil to their economic adyan- 


tage. 

4. Our allies in Canada, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean have increased the production of 
residual to their economic advantage. 

5. Industry in New England, Florida, and 
other parts of the country has turned to 
residual to its economic advantage. 

6. All of these developments taken to- 
gether have strengthened our Nation's econ- 
omy and security. 

And now under the guise of national se- 
curity, coal, and the coal-carrying railroads 
want oll users to reverse course to their 
economic disadvantage. 

We again urge that OCDM consider the 
great damage the restriction program has 
caused to areas which have adapted them- 
selyes to the use of residual oil in order to 
offset real geographical disadvantages. We 
respectfully recommend that the present 
program be rescinded. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES F. AVILA. 


Business-Education Cooperation and 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in an in- 
creasingly complex age, research plays 
a key role in progress.” 

In business, industry, farming, science, 
technology—in all fields—the formulas 
for forward steps come to a great ex- 
tent from the laboratory. 

Unfortunately, research is very expen- 
sive. For this reason, it has become 
necessary to find ways in which to mini- 
mize the cost, for example, by spreading 
it among interested parties. 

In Wisconsin, we have a splendid rec- 
ord of research between business and our 
educational institutions. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, for instance, a 
splendid record of such cooperation has 
been established. Recently the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel published a fine article on 
the way in which such cooperation is 
helping to create breakthroughs in & 
great many fields. Reflecting a fine ex- 
ample of the kind of cooperation that 
can speed progress elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Inpustry Backs UW RESEARCH 

Maopison, July 15.— Research in engineer- 
ing and commerce and related fields at the 
University of Wisconsin has been and is 
of great value to industry and business of 
Milwaukee and of Wisconsin and the Nation. 

Of so much value that industry and busi- 
ness of the Milwaukee area, of the State, and 
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of the Nation have liberally rallied to its 
Support. 

And the research covers a wide variety of 
fields, ranging from basic studies in chemi- 
cal kinetics, thermodynamics, and spray dry- 
ing, to a study of Great Lakes ports and 

“shipping and research on the economic in- 
fluences of Latin American countries. 

Much of the research being done by mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff of the University 
of Wisconsin College of Engineering and 
School of Commerce is supported by grants 
and awards by industry and business foun- 
dations and by private industry and busi- 
ness. 

Some of these grants and awards are 
purely for research. Others are to support 
fellowships and scholarships in advanced 
research studies. All are very helpful to the 
advancement of knowledge and the training 
of young. researchers in engineering, com- 
merce, science and allied fields. 

GIVE OVER $2 MILLION 


During the 1959-60 fiscal year, the latest 
for which figures are now complete, industry 
and business throughout the Nation con- 
tributed $2,034,855 to research and educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, of which 
leading Wisconsin industrial business con- 
tributed $198,082.16. 

Among the largest Wisconsin industry- 
business supporters of advanced research and 
education at the University of Wisconsin in 
1959-60 were Oscar Mayer and Co., Madison; 
the Johnson Foundation of Racine; the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association; the Wisconsin 
Mutual Insurance Alliance; Baker Labora- 
tories, Inc., East Troy; Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co., West Allis; Nekoosa-Edwards 
Foundation, Inc., Nekoosa, and the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., Allen- 
Bradley Co. and the A. O. Smith Corp., all 
of Milwaukee. x 

What are their grants of funds paying for 
in research and education at Wisconsin’s 
university? 

START OF INDUSTRY 


Take a look at engineering, for example. 

Basic research in chemical kinetics, 
thermodynamics, heat transmission, gas ab- 
Sorption and other fields have resulted in 
the saving of many millions of dollars in, 
Process design and years of time in pilot 
Plant development for many chemical in- 
dustries, both in Wisconsin and throughout 
the world. 

The dry cell industry in Wisconsin grew 
Out of original work by C, F. Burgess in the 
university's chemical engineering depart- 
ment, as did the hot nickel plating bath 
which was given outright to industry by 
its inventor, Prof, O. P. Watts. This latter 
discovery is now universally used, and the 
Plating industries have officially acknowl- 
edged that the savings to them total mil- 
lions of dollars. 

For the first time, chemical principles 
controlling reactions between melting-furn- 
ace atmospheres, the metal charge, combus- 
tion gases, certain slags, and the molten 
Metal have been quantitatively established. 
These principles have given chemical anal- 
ysis control during melting a scientific and 
engineering basis that is practiced wher- 
ever these alloys are melted. Principles de- 

the properties of molding sand ag- 
gregates and, in addition, principles of mold- 
ing methods have been worked out and the 
information has been distributed by the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy to 
foundries throughout the Unites States. 

Research in the University of Wisconsin 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy on 
the workability of brittle materials has 
Opened the way for industrial applications 
in the fabrication of cermets (ceramic-metal 
combinations) which are the ultrahigh tem- 
perature structural materials of the im- 
Mediate future. It is also possible that this 
research will provide a new and easy method 
2 producing large crystals of transistor ma- 

T. s 
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The initial cost of the University of Wis- 
consin's network calculator, about $240,000 
was borne entirely by the Wisconsin Utili- 
ties Association. 

Engineers within the several power com- 
panies use the calculator to study their 
systems periodically to insure adequate ca- 
pacity in advance. Various alternative 
means for expanding capacity can be studied 
economically and the less desirable alterna- 
tives eliminated. The result is improved 
power service to the State. 


INDUSTRY UTILIZES FINDINGS 


An internal combustion engines project in 
the University of Wisconsin Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, originally begun in 
the 1930's, is concerned with combustion in 
compression-ignition, spark-ignition, and jet 
engines. Findings of the project have been 
utilized throughout the industry. They in- 
chide data obtained during studies of ig- 
nition, duration of combustion, flame tem- 
peratures and pressures, vaporization of fuel, 
cylinder wall temperatures, and rates of heat 
transfer, 

Jet engine studies have dealt with the ef- 
fects of preheating the fuel, determination 
of rate of vaporization of single fuel drop- 
lets, and studies of drop sizes and drop dis- 
tribution in sprays. 

Many students dating from as early as 
1916 have been. concerned with air move- 
ment within many types of buildings, in- 
cluding infiltration, ventilation, air distribu- 
tion, temperature gradients from floor to 
ceiling, characteristics of various types of 
air inlets and outlets, and the performance 
of turning devices and grilles. This research 
at Wisconsin has contributed significantly 
to Improving building construction, reduc- 
ing costs, and increasing comfort of occu- 
pants, 

A spray drier designed and built on the 
basis of research conducted over the past 
several years in the engineering experiment 
station is providing much information of 
value to the agricultural experiment station 
scientists, who are advising commercial 
manufacturers of dried milk products and 
other dried foods. 

The drier installation, some 50 feet high, 
gives scientists an opportunity to expand 
their research in this field from pilot-model 
to large-scale operation, and promises to be 
highly effective in aid of the milk processing 
industries. 

Or take a look at research in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Commerce. 

A study of “The Adequacy of the Retire- 
ment Program from the Viewpoint “f the 
Old Worker,” supported by a $250,000 grant 
by the Ford Foundation, fs considering pen- 
sions and other financial aspects, job oppor- 
tunities, and mobility of the aged work- 
er. 

A center for productivity motivation was 
recently established under a $100,000 grant 
by the Johnson Foundation, Racine. The 
center is investigating the factors, other than 
improved technology, affecting productivity 
in business and industry. 

HANDLE WBA PROJECT 

Then there is research in supervising proj- 
ects in the area of life insurance securities 
and management of bank resources. 

The research on valuation requirements 
for life insurance company security hold- 
ings, supported by a $100,000 grant from the 
Life Insurance Association of America, is 
nearing completion. A second study, un- 
dertaken in association with the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association, will aid banks in 
planning solvency and liquidity in manage- 
ment of resources. 

The university has recently published a 
series of 11 vacation-recreation studies which 
provide evidence of the significance of the 
various phases of the tourist industry and 
its impact on the economy of the State. The 
studies are financed by a $25,000 appropria- 
tion by the 1959 State legislature. 

A US. Labor Department program on 
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“Manpower Challenges the 1960's” is under- 
way. Community and statewlde meetings of 
businessmen, educators, and personnel men 
will relate national man and labor 
prospects in the 1960's to what is happening 
on the local level. 

A “Symposium on Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Insurance in a Dynamic Society” was 
held at the university last May in commem- 
oration of the 50th anniversary of the first 
legislation in the area of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance by the State of Wisconsin. 
Leaders from business, industrial commis- 
sions, insurance, labor, medicine, and the Na- 
tional Safety Council participated in the 
symposium. 

The Great Lakes general cargo ports with- 
in the State, Green Bay, Kenosha, Milwau- 
kee, and Superior, are being studied along 
with Chicago through a questionnaire in- 
ventory of the facilities, estimate of the ton- 
nage capacity, and the potential cargo traf- 
fic by 1965. 

Development for Wisconsin administrators 
of a program of the National Agricultural 
Extension Center for Advanced Study, in co- 
operation with the college of agriculture, is 
supported by a Kellogg grant of $800,000. 

Other research includes a study of eco- 
nomic influences in the Latin American 
countries, a new field of international trade 
in the University of Wisconsin School of 
Commerce; a study of financial controls, sup- 
ported by a $10,000 grant by General Elec- 
tric; operations research, and a highway 
study. 

Major publications by the University of 
Wisconsin Bureau of Business Research and 
Service released during the past year include 
“Property Taxation and the Wisconsin Tax 
System,” by the Wisconsin Business Re- 
search Council and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development; a report of an extensive 
study for the US. Senate subcommittee 
which investigated insurance regulations and 
practices; “The Second Midwest Newsprint 
Survey”; and the first two of five volumes 
consisting of papers delivered at the “Sym- 
posium of Insurance and Government“ held 
at the university last September. 


Khrushchev Another Hitler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Henry J. Taylor, in yesterday's Wash- 
ington Daily News, embarrassingly re- 
veals the double standard the “agrarian 
reformers” around President Kennedy 
use in their approach to Dictator Khru- 
shchev. As Mr. Taylor states, there 
really is no difference between dictators 
despite the fact that one wears a brown 
shirt and the other wears a red shirt. 
When this similarity is admitted by 
those around the President, perhaps we 
can approach our problems with the 
Russian tyrant in the way that made 
the United States the country that it 
is—no appeasement. 

Here is the article: 

A PROFOUND DISSERVICE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

President Kennedy voiced a note of injury 
and surprise, as did his chief negotiator at 
Geneva, when the Kremlin broke its word 
and resumed bomb tests. His tone left mil- 
lions discouraged who never should have 
been encouraged in the first place. 
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When will our public be permitted to 
know that it is only our officials who put 
some store in such talkathons, not the Com- 
munists? Communists always behave like 
Communists, and thus have no intention 
whatever of reducing world tensions or drop- 
ping their toolkit of threats to mankind. 
And even if they did make a salutary agree- 
ment about anything, they would break it 
10 seconds after it had served a Red pur- 


Somehow we never seem to realize where 
the Devil keeps his tail. Once more we lost 
much weight in Russian eyes by allowing 
them to toy with us like a dancing mouse 
at Geneva. We should have halted the fan- 
dango months ago when the Russians made 
their indifference crystal clear instead of 
pleading and pleading with them to keep 
talkin, 


g. 

We failed to carry our flag correctly be- 
cause, once more, we failed to face up to 
realities and because our officials prize so 
highly the appearance of success in their 
negotiations even when none exists or is 
reasonably possible, 

This preoccupation with appearances in- 
stead of realities is a profound disservice to 
America's world position and, therefore, to 
our security and world peace, because it 
dulls our public’s understanding of Com- 
munist implacableness and at the same time 
whets the Reds’ appetite for greater and 
greater demands. We are laid open to the 
same tactics that Hitler used which led to 
Munich, 

This dangerous and immature behavior is 
rooted in the lingering and fatuous idea 
that somehow we can make a safe accommo- 
dation with the Communists whereas we 
realized such was never in the cards with 
the Nazis, This is a way to volunteer our 
neck for the hangman's noose. 

It is utterly mystifying why many intel- 
lectuals and Washington officials who saw 
nazism's menace early and clearly and re- 
acted intelligently are thrown off the track 
now that the Soviet Union is involved in the 
same practices. A child should be able to 
see the brown shirts have merely been dyed 
red. Hitler and Khrushchev are Siamese 
twins, but notice how differently our policy 
treats one from the other. 

Had President Roosevelt even suggested 
sound agreements could be achieved with 
the Nazis he would have been castigated for 
giving us a dangerously misleading inter- 
pretation of the true nature of the Nazi 
menace. Countless organizations would 
have called for his scalp, he would have dan- 
gled in effigy in a dozen towns, and his po- 
litical future would have disappeared like 
butter in a blast furnace. 

Yet, today Washington officialdom often 
behaves as if the Communists are different. 
Then, right on schedule, Khrushchev pulls 
the rug out from under us each time and, 
once more, our officials are “disappointed” or 
“surprised” when he does it. 


Aid for Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 
Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
consideration of our international eco- 
nomic policies, stress must be placed on 
the encouragement of exports and as- 
sistance to our businessmen. The pro- 
gram of the Department of Commerce 
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functions in this area in such promo- 
tional activities as trade centers, fairs, 
missions, surveys, and commercial in- 
telligence operations. 

L. Edward Scriven, Director of the 
Office of International Trade Fairs, de- 
scribed these services in an address to 
the Tulsa World Trade Committee, 
Tulsa, Okla., July 26, 1961. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his address on that 
occasion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELL ABROAD 
(Address by M. L. Edward Scriven, Director, 

Office of International Trade Fairs, U.S. 

Department of Commerce, before the Tulsa 

World Trade Committee, Tulsa Chamber 

of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla., July 25, 1961) 

I've been barnstorming around the coun- 
try, telling businessmen of the advantages to 
be gained by working with the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Fairs. They can be 
summed up in two words, “more sales.” 

It's surprising to me that American busi- 
nessmen don't know more about our pro- 
gram. When I was in business, if someone 
had walked into my office and said he'd 
help me find new markets and sell my prod- 
ucts, I'd have sat him down in the best chair 
in my office and given him a cigar and then 
taken him to lunch. 

But I'm not asking for that—although 
I do appreciate the fine lunch you've served 
here. What I'm asking for is 25 minutes of 
your time to tell you what your Government 
is doing to help you sell overseas. 

MORE AMERICAN COMPANIES NEED TO LEARN 

ABOUT INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


First of all, consider the fact that only 
about 12,000 of America’s 300,000 manu- 
facturers are now exporting their products. 
Then consider the vast new markets that are 
opening up right now—in Africa, in the 
Middle East, in the Pacific, and a revitalized 
Europe. 

These are terrific markets, gentlemen. 
And if we Americans don’t sell them, some- 
one else will. 

The British, the Germans, the Japanese— 
not to mention the Russians and the Com- 
munist Chinese—are all conducting hard- 
hitting trade promotion programs. 

We are too, and I'll tell you more about 
our program in a minute. 

But first, let me give you a quote from 
President Kennedy's message urging busi- 
nessmen to recapture the spirit and vitality 
of the traders of old. He sald: “New fron- 
tiers lle beyond our borders that must be 
explored and developed by all energetic and 
resourceful businessmen. New markets for 
our goods and services are emerging in the 
developing areas which are now joining the 
world community for free nations. Also, the 
traditional foreign markets offer challenging 
opportunities as a result of their growing 
economies and elimination of restrictions af- 
fecting American goods.“ 

The point I'm trying to make here today 
is that we're not in this export business for 
profits alone, but for survival. 

The sooner all of us realize that the eco- 
nomic front is one of the hottest fronts in 
the cold war, the better off we'll be. 

NEW COUNTRIES—NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


For instance, take the newly emerging 
West African country of Ghana. We'll be 
holding our first trade exhibition there in 
November. We want their business, sure. 
And we think there's plenty of business po- 
tential there, from building block factories to 
Go-Karts. But more important, we want their 
friendship, And the history of the British 
Empire has taught us that trade ties lead 
to international cooperation, and mutual 
respect. 
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SOLID SALES RESULT 


Take another example. We produced a 
trade exhibition 2 months ago in Helsinki, 
Finland, a country with which I'm familiar 
because I lived there for several years. My 
Finnish friends told me that the people there 
were delighted that we came—delighted be- 
cause it showed them that the United States 
is taking a continuing friendly interest in 
thelr country and their future. 

Besides friendship, Helsinki gave us some- 
thing else—$3 million worth of solid sales, 
sales that mean jobs for Americans, and sales 
that help keep our gold balance on an even 
keel. 

The same story has held true elsewhere. 
An exhibitor at an OITF exhibition early this 
year in Colombo, Ceylon, said it was: “A 
dramatic and forceful way to bring the truth 
about America to this small island nation, 
but at the same time promote our foreign 
commerce." The man could have added that 
he sold three complete commercial laundry 
and dry cleaning shops as a result of his 
participation. 

A midwestern manufacturer of machine 
tools tells us that since he participated in a 
series of OITF industrial exhibitions in 
India, he is getting across-the-board orders 
from that part of the world. 

If manufacturers can get results like these 
from US. trade fairs, why don't they enter 
the program? First—and this is something 
we in the Commerce Department are trying 
to do something about—not enough busi- 
nessmen know about the trade fairs pro- 
gram. Second, as a New York businessman 
said to mo not long ago, perhaps we're not 
hungry enough. 

In the last year and a half, only one Okla- 
homa business has participated in the trade 
fairs program. The Phillips Petroleum Co. 
of Bartlesville displayed a sampling of its 
large petroleum and petrochemical product 
line in fairs at Izmir, Turkey, and Casa- 
blanca, Morocco. 


WE WANT TO HELP SMALL. BUSINESSES 


We in the United States are proud of 
our vast petroleum and petrochemical in- 
dustry, which has produced so many prod- 
ucts contributing to our high standard of 
living. But we are especially interested in 
encouraging and helping smaller companies 
who have yet to learn the possibilities of 
international trade. 

We'd like the people of other nations to 
see the advances that have been made in 
the United States. Many of them have 
started in Tulsa—perhaps in this room. 
And while we're showing the people of the 
world what Oklahoma businessmen have 
done, we'd like to help many smaller Okla- 
homa businesses sell, 


WHERE FUTURE FAIRS ARE SCHEDULED 


While I'm here, I want to mention some 
of our prospective 1962 fair sites. Tripoli, 
Baghdad, Mexico City, Casablanca, Izmir, 
Damascus, and Calro—these are places well- 
known to oilmen. They're the commercial 
centers for areas which have vast under- 
ground oll deposits. And, as we've found 
in the past, many of them are lively, ex- 
panding markets for other products. Hav- 
ing heard part of our future schedule, I'm 
sure you start to see why we hope Okla- 
homans will be interested in the trade fairs 
program. 

YOUR GOVERNMENT WILL HELP YOU 

Now let's see what you'd get if you decided 
to participate in a U.S. pavilion overseas: 

First, you would get the advantage of pro- 
fessional display designers. 

One of the people in my office says they 
are like a combination of Walt Disney, 
Thomas Alva Edison and P. T, Barnum. He 
is joking, of course, but it Is true that they 
come close to being magicians in creating 
attractive shows in varied climates, and un- 
der varying conditions. 
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We provide American manufacturers with 
an animated “showcase” which generally is 
the hit of the fair. This means crowds— 
crowds of foreign businessmen and everyday 
people who will see your products in the best 
settings that can be devised for them. 

Second, your products will be demon- 
strated by bilingual college students from 
the host country. Dressed in specially-de- 
signed costumes, the demonstrators are 
themselyes sales features. They prove to 
their countrymen how easy it is to learn to 
operate American-made machines. 

Third, our veteran exhibition managers 
take complete care of those pesky problems 
which may arise on the site—utilities, secu- 
rity, maintenance, and so forth. 

Finally, we assign a world trade expert 
from the Department of Commerce to each 
U.S. Pavilion. Making use of descriptive lit- 
erature and promotional materials provided 
by the exhibiting firms, this man answers 
questions and actively seeks buyers for 
American-made goods. All leads are turned 
over to the manufacturer and he is fur- 
ther advised and assisted on any necessary 
paper work. 

These services comprise what you might 
call the OITF “package.” But as the people 
who make Cracker Jack found out long ago, 
it’s often advantageous to put a package 
within another package. And so it is with 
us. 

THERE ARE MANY OTHER IMPORTANT AIDS 

AVAILABLE 


The "trade fair package” is just a part of 
a larger package, which embraces all the 
varying services which the Commerce De- 
partment will put at your disposal if you're 
looking for foreign markets. 

You can begin your approach by finding 
out whether the products you manufacture 
can be sold in foreign markets. Each com- 
merce field office—the nearest one to Tulsa 
is in Dallas—has statistics on the export of 
almost every commodity to all foreign coun- 
tries. The field office can provide you with a 
list of importers of products like yours. 

Then our Commercial Intelligence Division 
in Washington can supply you with a fairly 
specific report indicating what competition 
can be expected from local products, and 
what countries currently supply competitive 
imports. These trade lists also contain the 
names of firms you may want to approach 
as potential distributors or agents for your 
goods. 

You should keep in mind the fact that you 
also may face competition from U.S. pro- 
ducers operating subsidiaries or branch fac- 
tories in the countries where you are seeking 
markets; 


CHECK EVERY WEEK FOR ACTUAL SALES LEADS 


Another quick way to find out whether 
your goods are wanted abroad is to consult 
the World Trade Leads section of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, another Commerce De- 
partment publication, There you will find 
scores of inquiries from firms In other coun- 
tries who are looking for products like yours. 

Incidentally, one of your local newspaper- 
men produced an excellent story 2 months 
ago by taking a list of these inquiries from 
Australia and personally inquiring of Tulsa 
area manufacturers whether they would be 
interested in starting negotiations, 

This was on May 13, while an excellent 
World Trade Conference was under way at 
the University of Tulsa's College of Business 
Administration. I have a note here that a 
great deal of credit for the organization of 
the conference goes to Bill Sallans of Petro- 
leo Interamericano, and I congratulate him. 

YOUR TRADE CONFERENCE WAS GOOD 


I hope that the chamber of commerce will 
find it possible to continue these conferences 
on a yearly basis, because I know that the 
contributions made by some of your local 
manufacturers to greater knowledge of ex- 
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port trade in your area should stimulate new 
business in many ways. 

Getting back to our big Commerce De- 
partment “package”, I should call your at- 
tention to a series of brochures called “World 
Trade Information Service.“ These give you 
everything you need to know about the 
economy of the foreign country you're inter- 
ested in—as well as related reports on tariffs 
and regulations, customs duties, taxation 
policies, and money exchange. 

CHECK ON YOUR FOREIGN AGENTS 


When you receive an inquiry from a 
prospective foreign distributor or agent, it 
would be good thing to get a World Trade 
Directory report from the Department of 
Commerce. It will tell you about the foreign 
agent's nature of business, importance and 
general reputation, so that you will be guided 
in starting the negotiation of sales or agency 
agreements. 

We have some fairly comprehensive hand- 
books on about 20 foreign countries which 
will give you almost all you need to know 
to become informed on each country as a 
market for your products. 


THE NEW TRADE CENTERS ARE A SUCCESS 


When we opened our first U.S. Trade Cen- 
ter in London on June 26, we had been able 
to provide most of the 61 exhibitors of house- 
wares with agency connections, obtained in 
advance through our trade contact surveys. 

Almost half of the housewares manufac- 
turers showing in London had not done any 
selling in the United Kingdom before. Sev- 
eral months before the show opened, we 
sent their catalogs and other information 
ahead to the American Embassy in London. 
The Embassy’s staff contacted appropriate 
agents and distributors, and a number of the 
exhibitors were ready to have their agents 
actually man the exhibits by the time the 
show opened, Most of the 61 exhibitors have 
reported excellent sales in the United King- 
dom. 

This new and novel overseas sales tech- 
nique is to be repeated. At the request of 
the President, we are taking steps to add 
four more trade centers. One is under prep- 
aration in Bangkok; another in Lagos, 
Nigeria; and a third in Japan. A South 
American site will follow shortly. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE WILL GIVE YOU INDIVIDUAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Returning once again to the Commerce 
Department package, let's consider a section 
we might call person to person or, more 
properly, businessman to businessman. 

When you're planning to go overseas to 
look at potential markets-or to confer with 
potential agents or distributors, let the 
Commerce Department know in advance. 
We will have the commercial officers in 
the appropriate Foreign Service posts alerted 
of your visit so they can be more helpful 
to you. 

HOW TRADE MISSIONS CAN HELP YOU 


We are planning to send out about a 
dozen trade missions to various countries of 
the world; the first will go to Nigeria on 
September 14, 1961. 

These missions will include four or five 
businessmen, plus a director from the Com- 
merce Department. They will travel from 
city to city in each of the mission coun- 
tries meeting with business people, cham- 
bers of commerce, trade associations and 
government officials, discussing export-im- 
port questions and arranging joint ventures 
and licensing agreements. 

If, for example, you are interested in do- 
ing business in Nigeria, write us a letter 
setting forth your proposal and we will ar- 
range to have the trade mission take it 
along and discuss it with interested busi- 
ness people in that country. 

There are many places in the world to 
which you can now export your goods which 
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were not opened as markets until recently. 
I suggest that you recheck the possibilities, 
and not assume that markets closed 2 years 
or even 1 year ago have remained closed. 

A few months ago I saw a cartoon in one 
of the magazines. It showed a young scout 
from one of the new African countries talk- 
ing to his chief. The scout said: There's a 
fellow outside who just flew in on a DC-6B. 
Claims he’s white god or something.” 

The joke was funny, but the butt was the 
fellow from the DC-6B. He'd come think- 
ing he could operate under a sort of Stanley- 
and-Livingstone mystique, but he found 
that the tribesmen had gone modern, leav- 
ing him to fill the role of anachronism. 

The point is the same, whether it's made 
by a cartoonist or by me: The world is mov- 
ing ahead fast, building its markets and its 
allegiances as it goes. We've got to build 
with it, to adapt ourselves to its needs, to 
lead its aspirations, 

You can be leaders in America's great 
world trade awakening. I hope you will. 

Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention. I'll be glad to answer any questions 
you may have. We want to help you sell 
abroad. 


Fidel and the Catholics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Evening Star, Washington, 
D.C., on September 13, 1961: 

FIDEL AND THE CATHOLICS 


Fidel Castro's Kremlin-serving dictator- 
ship has reacted with characteristic vicious- 
ness to the demonstration just staged 
against it in Havana by several thousand 
Roman Catholics—men, women, and chil- 
dren—taking part in a religious procession 
that has long been a traditional feature of 
Cuban life. 

The procession—honoring Our Lady of 
Charity, regarded by Cuba’s overwhelmingly 
Catholic population as the country's chief 
spiritual patroness—had been derided and 
declared illegal in advance by some of the 
Castro regime's noisiest and most noxious 
spokesmen. As a result, when the event 
took place, tension was high, and some of 
Fidel's militiamen started shooting at the 
participants, reportedly killing at least one, 
and wounding dozens of others. 

Apparently this latest example of the 
tragic and evil nature of Castroism must be 
attributed to the fact that some of Fidel’s 
mobsters—who have been indoctrinated with 
the virulent idea that any criticism of the 
Soviets is counterrevolutionary and there- 
fore a thing to be smashed—felt justified in 
using guns and clubs to cope with the situ- 
ation. After all, the processionists had per- 
sisted in shouting “Cuba si, Russia no,” and 
“Long live Jesus Christ.” 

In the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the Castroite bully boys (whose mental 
capacity probably leaves much to be desired) 
swung into action as they did. Dictator 
Fidel, however, although he purports to be 
a Catholic himself, has not apologized for 
their atrocious violence. On the contrary, 
his sleazy little Red tyranny has condemned 
the religious-minded marchers for having 
had the temerity to cry out against atheistic 
communism as a liberty-destroying thing 
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poisonous to the mind and spirit of men 
everywhere. 

Indeed, turning the truth upside down in 
typical Red totalitarian fashion, the Havana 
dictatorship has issued a special communi- 
que accusing Cuba’s Catholic nuns, priests, 
and bishops of plotting against “Doctor” 
Castro in an around-the-clock effort to over- 
throw and destroy him. To that end, accord- 
ing to the accusation, even the good sisters 
appear to have been conspiring—with the 
help of their primary-grade pupils—to hide 
guns in church and school basements in 
preparation for counterrevolutionary action 
against Fidel. 

There seems to be a note of slightly des- 
perate shrillness-in all of this, as if the Castro 
despotism were beginning to feel real opposi- 
tion from the rank and file in Cuba. In any 
event, the people of the country are pre- 
dominantly Catholic, and that is a fact that 
may yet be Fidel's undoing as he ties him- 
self tighter and tighter to the Kremlin and 
godless communism. 


Freedom To Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


2 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Mr. 
John Lampl, of Valparaiso, Ind., who is 
active in farm program and farm man- 
agement, recently wrote a review of 
former Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson’s book entitled “Freedom to 
Farm.” Because of Mr. Lampl’s experi- 
ence with and knowledge of farming, I 
believe that he has the authority to write 
such a review. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Lampl's review printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM To FARM 


(Book by Ezra Taft Benson, reviewed by 
John E. Lampl) 


Some of the first chapters of this book 
should be enjoyed by readers with a farming 
background as the author recalls boyhood 
experiences, both nostalgic and refreshing, 
of the good old days around his home in 
Idaho in the early 1900's. After reading his 
book the reader will have no doubt that Mr. 
Benson has a wealth of knowledge of farms 
and farming in this country. Otherwise, 
his book is a long and weary one man's opin- 
ion of what he thinks should be done about 
the so-called curse of overproduction and 
surplus confronting American agriculture. 

The author is trying to convey to the gen- 
eral public his 8-year attempt to bind the 
modern farmer to the supply and demand 
agricultural economy that prevailed during 
the early 1900’s and especially from 1920 to 
1933. He fails to explain or reconcile the in- 
compatible complexities between freedom to 
produce and the dilemma confronting the 
farmer at the market place. For example: 
at the present time, the farmer receives 8 
cents a quart for whole milk while the con- 
sumer pays 24 cents a quart for the same 
product in a bottle at the retail grocer's. 
Freedom to farm; yes, Freedom to barter 
and market; no. He points out to the Ameri- 
can consumer that the cost of food prod- 
ucts is high; but he does not point out that 
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as that cost has soared during the past 7 
years, prices paid to the producer have 
steadily declined. He does not justify effec- 
tively the reason for high consumer food 
prices coming in the wake of the techno- 
logical revolution in American agriculture. 
The farmer with his ingenious skill and 
dedication to his ever increasing scientific 
profession must be penalized, ridiculed, and 
subjected to lower prices and lower stand- 
ards of living while his food products are 
prohibitive from a cost basis to a great 
many Americans and starving millions the 
world over. 

Mr. Benson goes to great length reviewing 
past congressional actions and devotes en- 
tirely too much time in defending his own 
farm policies. His slanted and politically 
partisan views of the farm dilemma should 
be read with an open mind. A more au- 
thentic and less biased economic and politi- 
cal history of American agriculture can be 
found elsewhere. 


Plea for a Green Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY, Mr. President, the Na- 
tion needs to undertake more realistic, 
creative and far-reaching programs for 
the best utilization, preservation and, if 
possible, replenishment of our out-of- 
door heritage—if it is to meet the needs 
of the future. 

How can this more effectively be done? 
Recently, Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall published an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor entitled “Plea 
for a Green Legacy.” 

In my judgment, the Secretary makes 
some astute observations and recom- 
mendations that deserve not only the 
thoughtful consideration of Congress 
but of the American people. As pointed 
out by the Secretary: 

The challenge to conservation statesman- 
ship in our time is the achievement of bal- 
ance between the works of man and the 
handiwork of nature. However, the sad truth 
is that development tends to outrun plan- 
ning in our society. If we are to maintain 
man's proper relationship to the land, it is 
plain that we must broaden the role of re- 
source planning in the management of our 
national estate. 


Reflecting further upon the way in 
which conservation is a responsibility 
not only of Congress but of the people, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the en- 
tire article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 11, 1961] 
PLEA FOR A GREEN LEGACY 
(By Stewart L. Udall, U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior) 

WASHINGTON.—With all the weight of his 
world leadership responsibilities upon him, 
the contemporary American is rushing at a 
headlong pace to expand his scientific tech- 
nology and to develop his land and its re- 
sources. 
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Our capaeity to alter the world of nature 
is truly awesome. Population pressures and 
the requirements of commercial expansion 
and urban growth are constantly at work 
enlarging the manmade portion of our en- 
vironment and diminishing the natural. 

Indeed, the challenge to conservation 
statesmanship in our time is the achieve- 
ment of balance between the works of men 
and the handiwork of nature. 

Admittedly, we must move ahead with the 
development of our land resources. Like- 
wise, our technology must be refined. But 
in the long run life will succeed only in a 
lifegiving environment, and we can no long- 
er afford unnecessary sacrifices of living space 
and natural landscapes to “progress.” 

The sad truth is that development tends 
to outrun planning in our society. More 
often than not, the bulldozer’s work is done 
before the preservationist and the planner 
arrive on the scene. 

BROADER PLANNING URGED 


If we are to maintain man’s proper rela- 
tionship to the land, it is plain that we must 
insist that our developers be more conserva- 
tion minded, and we must broaden the role 
of resource planning in the management of 
our national estate. 

The American continent has, from the very 
first, been hospitable to humankind. Its 
glory has always been its spaciousness and 
solitude. But the good earth will remain 
good only if we make it so. In our haste to 
build new factories and roads and suburbs 
we must take care that man’s need to re- 
fresh himself in his natural environment is 
not foreclosed. 

President Kennedy has called for one last 
great effort in the 1960's to finish the con- 
servation work begun by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Mr. Roosevelt counseled Americans to 
“set apart forever for the use and benefit of 
our people as a whole rich, forested lands and 
the flower-clad meadows of our mountains. 

“To skin and exhaust the land instead of 
using it so as to increase its usefulness will 
result in undermining in the days of our 
children the very prosperity which we ought 
by right to hand down to them,” Mr. Roose- 
velt warned. 

CAPE COD TO INDIANA DUNES 


This same spirit motivated the first major 
conservation accomplishment of President 
Kennedy’s administration—the creation of a 
magnificent National Seashore Park on the 
ocean sands of Cape Cod. 

A few days ago I climbed to the highest 
of the Indiana dunes along Lake Michigan 
to view a race between industrial develop- 
ment and conservation. In 1916 Stephen 
Mather, the first Director of the National 
Park Service, hiked to the same promontory 
and urged that a great national park em- 
bracing 26 miles of dune shoreland be created 
for the populous Midwest heartland—the 
only area of the United States which has 
no major unit in the National Park System. 

But Mather gathered too little support, 
and now one of his friends pointed to the 
remaining isolated tracts of this unique 
shoreland and said to me: 

“You are 40 years too late." 

At every hand near our growing centers 
of population similar opportunities are slip- 
ping through our fingers. Once land de- 
velopment has begun it is invariably too 
late, for land prices quickly soar beyond the 
public purse. 

AGGRESSIVE PROGRAM SOUGHT 

What strategy, what plan of action, will 
save enough space for all of our people? 
Leadership from our public men is, of course, 
indispensable. Federal action is needed to 
round out our national park and wildlife 
refuge systems and to develop fully the 
recreation potential of our forestlands. 

We must also have aggressive State park 
expansion programs—such as those in New 
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York, California, and Pennsylvania—to re- 
serve new parklands before they are pre- 
empted. Municipal leadership, too, is essen- 
tial if we are to provide adequate city park 
systems and enough fringe open space to 
permit our cities to expand gracefully. 

We also need—and here the burden falls 
heaviest on local leadership—creative and 
farsighted use of zoning regulations and 
land-use plans to compel the speculator and 
developer to put people first and insure that 
adequate space is allotted to playgrounds and 
parks. 

Government can provide the main thrust, 
but individuals must play a creative role if 
we are insure an adequate heritage for all 
Americans. 

PHILANTHROPISTS NEEDED 


Above all, the cause of conservation needs 
a new generation of outdoor philanthropists. 
Philanthropy comes to our vocabulary from 
the Greek, and describes an attitude of lov- 
ing mankind, 

On looking back over the history of conser- 
vation it is surprising how much of our 
total accomplishment is attributable to quiet 
men from private life who at crucial mo- 
ments have provided the needed inspiration 
and wherewithal. 

The towering redwood tree of the con- 
servation forest has been, of course, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. His natural and historic 
philanthropies span our continent. Every 
American who loves the out of doors owes 
this man a debt. 

His saving work has benefited such far- 
flung and poetic places as Acadia National 
Park in Maine, Mesa Verde National Park in 
Colorado, Hudson Palisades in New Jersey, 
and Williamsburg, colonial capital in Vir- 
ginta, Mr. Rockefeller also used his gen- 
erosity to evoke generosity in others. 

When decisions hung in the balance, he in- 
splred the States of North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia to put up the matching 
gifts that led to the establishment of Great 
Smoky Mountains and Shenandoah National 
Parks. Now his son, Laurance, is carrying on 
his tradition, and it was he who gaye to the 
people of the United States our newest na- 
tional park in the Virgin Islands. 


POETRY OF THE LAND 


“The United States themselves are essen- 
tially the greatest poems,” Walt Whitman 
once wrote. And those conservation philan- 
thropists who have caught Whitman's vision 
have acted so that the poetry of our land 
might be sung by nature for all men of all 
ages. 

Today foundations and individuals are 
Sponsoring a variety of conservation proj- 
ects. The Avalon and Old Dominion Founda- 
tions of the Mellon family have financed 
studies of our vanishing shorelines—and 
have underwritten much of the initial cost 
of our first national seashore at Cape Hat- 
teras. 

In Virginia the Old Dominion Foundation, 
under the inspired leadership of Paul Mel- 
lon, is surveying and purchasing secluded 
wilderness spots of riverbank, marsh, and 
forest. These are being saved both as scien- 
tific laboratories of life in its natural bal- 
ance, as well as, in the words of Old Do- 
minion's Monroe Bush, for the people who 
will live 25 years from now.” 

Philanthropy has many pathways. How 
Many Americans know of Mrs. Louis Bru- 
guiere's gift of the Vanderbilt Mansion; the 
National Geographic Society's gift of Rus- 
sell Cave to the national park systkm; the 
largess of former Maine Governor, Percival 
P. Baxter, who acquired Mount Katahdin 
and nearly 200,000 surrounding acres of mag- 
nificent mountain wilderness and endowed 
his native State with one of the largest and 
finest State parks in the Union? 
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MANY WAYS TO HELP 


Who recalls the Princeton professor and 
his wife who donated the lovely Herontown 
Woods as a nature sanctuary, or the man in 
Lincoln, Mass., who volunteered to have his 
woods and fields zoned to remain always in 
their native state? 

All these people acted from a shared con- 
viction that the private citizen must play 
a vital role in preserving an environment 
that renews and sustains human life. 

Every city, every State, every region should 
have its foundation, its citizens' band with 
the motives and zeal of the Save-the-Red- 
woods-League (California) or the Sudbury 
Valley Trustees (Massachusetts) working to 
preserve threatened native grounds. En- 
lightened pioneers in land conservation have 
already fashioned the tools. The opportuni- 
ties for their use are present at every hand. 

Let us never have to say, in sorrow, as 
did Plato: “There are mountains in Attica 
which can now keep nothing but bees, but 
which were clothed, not so very long ago, 
with trees.” 

The individual who wishes to contribute to 
conservation has numerous options. He may 
donate land or money to State or Federal 
park agencies such as the national park 
trust fund. He can give his land, his money, 
or his time to a private organization such 
as the Nature Conservancy. 


ORGANIZATION’S WORK DESCRIBED 


Mettler's Woods, in New Jersey; the entire 
watershed of Elder Creek in northern Call- 
fornia; Mainus Gorge in Westchester County; 
Battle Creek Cyprus Swamp near the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, and Holly Ridge in Mis- 
souri are only a few of the unique natural 
areas preserved through gifts made to the 
Nature Conservancy. 

On the other hand those who wish to use 
their land for life, can, by will or testament, 
add to the public estate and to the enjoy- 
ment of all. Close to Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, in the fields of rural Maryland, rises 
Sugarloaf Mountain, a landmark for miles 
around. The entire mountain was once 
owned by the Strong family, who left this 
lovely estate and its gardens, as well as the 
forested mountain, for perpetual public use. 

The individual who wishes to make a 
lesser, but no less significant, gift can volun- 
tarily zone his property and dedicate a 
scenic easement that will maintain in per- 
petuity the present character of his lands. 
In Monterey County, Calif., over 4,000 acres 
have been pledged to such scenic easements 
including some of the incomparable coast- 
line of the Big Sur. 

Conservation may also serve a duel pur- 
pose, In seeking to honor their heroes men 
often have turned to monuments of stone or 
bronze, 


EXAMPLE OF A MEMORIAL 


Shortly after the passing of Theodore 
Roosevelt, his friends saved a lovely Potomac 
River island which was marked for conver- 
sion into a utility storage depot and gave it 
to the country as a nature memorial to a 
man who had a lifetime love affair with the 
out of doors. 

Many of us in Washington regard this 
“wild little island” in the shadow of the 
Lincoln Memorial as perhaps the most fit- 
ting of our monuments—and the one that 
would accord the greatest pleasure to the 
man it honors, 

The conservation philanthropy needed to- 
day must come from all of us who during 
our lives have made withdrawals from na- 
ture’s bank and want to restore the balance 
with a corresponding conservation deposit. 
This work of restoration and renewal is 
worthy of our highest efforts, and even those 
who lack wherewithal can become the or- 
ganizers and supporters of groups that will 
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give new dimensions to our conservation 
effort. 

Few of us can hope to leave a work of art, 
or a poem, to posterity; but together—if we 
act before it is too late—we can set aside 
& few more great parks, and round out our 
system of refuges for wildlife. Or, working 
at other levels, we can reserve a marsh or 
meadow, or an avenue of open space as a 
green legacy for other generations, 

By a series of such acts of conservation we 
can do much to save what Thomas Jefferson 
called the face and character of our country. 

If we do this, surely those who follow, 
whether or not our names survive, will re- 
member and praise our vision and our works. 


The “Communist Manifesto” and Russian 
Totalitarianism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, so that my colleagues of 
the Congress may have an opportunity 
to read them, excerpts from a speech 
made by Dr. James D. Bales, Harding 
College, Searcy, Ark., to the Harding 
Academy on September 12, 1961: 

THe “COMMUNIST MANIFESTO” AND RUSSIAN 
‘TOTALITARIANISM 

Norman Thomas and the Socialist Party- 
Social Democratic Federation accept the 
“Communist Manifesto” as a Socialist docu- 
ment, but they maintain that it is not re- 
lated to Russian totalitarianism. In a “So- 
cialist Reading List“ currently circulated 
by the Socialist Party-Social Democratic 
Federation, we find the following: Marx's 
‘Communist Manifesto’ has been misinter- 
preted by Communists and capitalists alike 
as the prophecy of the totalitarian system 
in Russia. It should be read carefully by 
any modern reader concerned with the So- 
clalist movement, for it is probably the 
single most classic document of the So- 
clalist movement.” 

These Socialists are denying that the 
Communists in Russia are basically follow- 
ing the key concepts in the “Communist 
Manifesto,” Russian totalitarianism, they 
are saying, is not the outcome of an effort 
to follow the “Communist Manifesto.” The 
implication is that if the "Communist Mani- 
ſesto“ were applied, socialism, not Russian 
totalitarianism, would result. 

As a matter of fact, what is taking place 
in Russia is not a violation of the letter 
or the spirit of the “Communist Manifesto.” 
What is seen in Russia is not simply Rus- 
sian totalitarlanism but Communist total- 
itarianism which will inevitably flow from 
any serious attempt to Implement the “Com- 
munist Manifesto.” 

Let us consider some of the doctrines in 
the “Communist Manifesto” which show that 
it should be easy to see that communistic 
totalitarianism must issue from any serious 
attempt to follow the “Communist Mani- 
festo.” 

Communism has always been an interna- 
tional movement. “Workingmen of all coun- 
tries, unite” are the closing words of the 
manifesto. It presents the concept of pro- 
letarlan internationalism, which concept is 
adhered to by the Communists today. The 
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proletariat, according to the manifesto, 
should place its so-called interests above 
the interests of the nation, and join hands 
in an international movement to overthrow 
capitalism. The Communists are trying to 
do this very thing today. 

The manifesto presents the idea of the 
Communist Party as the elite group who 
guide the proletariat to victory. They “bring 
to the front the common interests of the 
entire proletariat, independently of all na- 
tionality * * * they always and everywhere 

resent the interests of the movement as a 
whole.” (Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
“Manifesto of the Communist Party,” Mos- 
cow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1957, p. 71.) This same concept is stressed 
by Communists today. 

The manifesto maintains that irrecon- 
cilable antagonism exists between the pro- 
letariat and the capitalists and that this 
class struggle is present everywhere (ibid., 
pp. 46-48). The Communists today main- 
tain that war to the death must take place 
between capitalists and the proletariat. 

The manifesto teaches that the prole- 
tariat will destroy the capitalists. “But not 
only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons 
that bring death to itself; it has also called 
into existence the men who are to wield those 
weapons—the modern working class—the 
proletarians.” (Ibid., p. 58.) So teach the 
Communists today. 

Violent revolution is also taught in the 
manifesto. The Communists disdain to 
conceal their views and aims. They openly 
declare that their ends can be attained only 
by the forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions. Let the ruling classes 
tremble at a communistic revolution. The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their 
chains, They have a world to win. Work- 
ingmen of all countries, unite.” (Ibid., p. 
112.) Communists teach that violent revo- 
lution is essential to the establishment of 
communism, under most conditions, and 
they practiced violent revolution when they 
came to power in Russia, in China, etc. 

The manifesto teaches not only the vio- 
lent overthrow of the capitalist state, but of 
all social conditions. In other words, they 
maintain that all our social conditions and 
institutions are the outcome of our capital- 
istic society and with the overthrow of the 
capitalist society there must also ultimately 
be the overthrow of all present social con- 
ditions and institutions. The revolutionary 
remaking of man is a doctrine of the mani- 
festo and it is also a doctrine of the Com- 
munists today. 

The manifesto teaches the doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism, although Communists 
sometimes deny that they teach it. “Your 
very ideas are but the outgrowth of the con- 
ditions of your bourgeois production and 
bourgeois property * * * social forms spring 
from your present mode of production 
and form of property-historical relations 
that rise and disappear in the progress of 
production” (ibid., pp. 78-79). “Does it re- 
quire deep intuition to comprehend that 
man's ideas, views and conceptions, in one 
word, man's consciousness, changes with 
every change in the conditions of his ma- 
terial existence, in his social relations and 
in his social life?” (ibid., p. 83). This doc- 
trine is accepted by the Communists in 
Russia and they are endeavoring, among 
other ways, to make a new Soviet man 
through changing the economic system. It 
is of interest that their idea of communism 
has led them to try to remake the economic 
system, instead of their idea being the result 
of a change of the economic system. This 
is one of the contradictions within com- 
munism. 
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The manifesto maintains that the family 
as we know it must be abolished (ibid., pp. 
79-82). The efforts of some of the Commu- 
nists, when they took over Russia, to abolish 
the family, and the efforts of the Chinese 
Communists to undermine the family in 
China, are not something which is foreign 
to the letter and spirit of the manifesto. 

The manifesto in its concept of class, and 
class struggle, implies the doctrine of dia- 
lectical materialism. It is also bound up in 
the concept of economic determinism as set 
forth in the manifesto. Dialectical material- 
ism is taught by the Communists today. 

The manifesto teaches that the capltalist's 
concept of morality, law and religion are 
but a means of protecting his class interests. 
“Law, morality, religion are to him (the 
proletariat, J.D.B.) so many burgeois preju- 
dices, behind which lurk in ambush just as 
many bourgeois interests“ (ibid., p. 67, see 
also pp. 78-79). The class concept of 
morality is held by Communists today. In 
line with the manifesto they view morality 
as but a means of promoting class interest, 
and as their class is diametrically opposed 
to ours their moral system is not only dif- 
ferent but in actual opposition to our moral 
system. 

The manifesto teaches the doctrine of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. We have 
seen above, that the first step in the revolu- 
tion by the working class, is to raise the 
proletariat to the position of ruling class, 
to win the battle of democracy” (ibid., p. 
85). Communism today teaches the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat seizes 
all power—economic, social and political— 
by despotic means. “The proletariat will use 
its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize 
all instruments of production in the hands 
of the state, i.e., of the proletariat organized 
as the ruling class. Of course, in the be- 
ginning, this cannot be effected except by 
means of despotic inroads on the rights of 
property, and on the conditions of bourgeois 
production” (ibid., pp. 85-86). This includes 
the seizure of all land, abolition of the right 
of inheritance, confiscation of the property 
of those who do not go along with them, 
state monopoly in banking, communication, 
transportation and labor. “Establishment of 
industrial armies, especially for agriculture.” 
(ibid., pp. 86-87). Russian Communists have 
been doing all of this or intended to do all 
of it. 

The withering away of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat after a classless society has 
been established, is taught both in the mani- 
festo (ibid., pp. 87-88) and in Russia today. 

The “Communist Manifesto” teaches that 
all revolutionary movements should be sup- 
ported in their effort to overthrow the ex- 
isting order. “In short, the Communists 
everywhere support every revolutionary 
movement against the existing social and 
political order of things” (ibid., p. 111). 
This is done in order to help bring about 
the communistic revolution and takeover of 
society (ibid., pp. 109-112). The famous 
January 6, 1961 speech of Khrushchey em- 
phasized this idea when he said that the 
Communists support the so-called national- 
liberation wars, such as the one in which 
Castro rose to power in Cuba. 

In view of the identity between such doc- 
trine as these in the manifesto and in cur- 
rent communism, we cannot accept the as- 
sertion of the Socialist Party-Social Demo- 
cratic Federation that the “Communist 
Manifesto” is not a prophecy of Russian 
totalitarianism. Any serious effort to follow 
the manifesto must result in a brutalitarian 
dictatorship. 


September 14 
Unemployment Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Washington (D.C.) Post 
on September 14, 1961: 

UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


In the September issue of Reader’s Digest, 
Mr. James Daniel tenders an interesting ex- 
planation for high unemployment. The un- 
employment rate which recently stood at 6.9 
percent, he says has been manipulated up- 
ward by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
push Uncle Sam into new spending programs 
and new controls. These propositions are 
supported with a wealth of detail about new 
definitions of unemployment and new sam- 
pling techniques, all designed to produce 
more statistical unemployment, and about 
discrepancies among different sample survey 
results and census counts. 

If the author had carried his research 
a little further, he would have discovered 
that it is not the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but the Bureau of the Census, which until 
very recently was In charge of these statistics 
and still continues to produce them. He 
would also have discovered that there are 
ways of analyzing the sources of error when 
discrepancies appear, such as recourse to 
the separate body of data on unemployment 
covered by compensation. And if he had 
consulted his political judgment, he might 
have wondered why the Eisenhower admin- 
istration should have been so eager to jug- 
gle the statistics and increase the pressure 
for public spending. There is no reason for 
inventing a devil theory of unemployment. 

It is true that American methods of count- 
ing unemployment yield very much higher 
results than British and continental meth- 
ods. We obtain our data through a month- 
ly sample survey of 35,000 households, and 
count everyone who is looking for a job. The 
British count only those who are registered 
with official employment exchanges. If they 
used the American system, their unemploy- 
ment rate would double, Consequently it 
would be a great mistake to make direct 
comparisons between the American and for- 
eign unemployment rates. But there is every 
reason to think that the American is the 
better method. 

What kind of statistics the Government 
collects must depend on the use it wants to 
make of them. Under the Employment Act 
of 1946, the principal function of the unem- 
ployment statistics is to give an idea how 
close the economy is to full capacity opera- 
tion. For this purpose, the statistics should 
be as comprehensive as possible, and should 
include all who are seeking to work, re- 
gardless of how badly they need or do not 
need a job. From this point of view, per- 
haps one ought to include in total unem- 
ployment the time lost through involuntary 
part-time employment. This has been pro- 
posed by Senator Doveras, but there are 
Statistical difficulties. Some of these data 
are now stated separately. 

If the data are to be used as a guide to 
social conditions, then a single total such 
as 4.5 million unemployed, and a single ratio 
such as 6.9 percent, will not do the job. 
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Such figures overstate the extent of distress. 
Unemployment of a teenager during vacation 
time, of a social security pensioner, of a 
housewife with an employed husband, does 
not mean the same thing as unemployment 
of a family main breadwinner. Unemploy- 
ment for less than 5 weeks, which accounts 
for about two-fifths of the present total, 
does not compare with long-term unem- 
ployment, nor unemployment covered by 
compensation with uncovered joblessness. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics supplies de- 
tailed breakdowns on these and other facts. 
Perhaps they should be stressed more, and 
the large aggregates deemphasized, But in 
no case is there justification for trying to 
make things look better by tampering with 
the statistics, instead of dealing with the 
Problem of unemployment itself. 


Tribute to Representative Robert W. 
Hemphill, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a splendid editorial appear- 
ing in the Gaffney Ledger, of Gaffney, 
S. C., on Tuesday, September 12, 1961, en- 
titled “Congressman HEMPHILL.” 

This editorial is a tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Congressman, Ropnerr W. 
HEMPHILL, Representative of the Fifth 
District of South Carolina, for his active, 
able, and loyal service to the people of 
his own district and the rest of South 
Carolina in Washington. 

It is my personal pleasure to bring this 
editorial to the attention of the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

To the tribute paid by this editorial I 
would like to add my praise of Bos 
Hempnity’s outstanding representation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ‘ 

CONGRESSMAN HEMPHILL 

Congressman ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, Rep- 
resentative of the Fifth South Carolina Dis- 
trict, has informed friends in Washington 
he plans to seek reelection for fourth term 
next summer, That is good news. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, who lives at Chester, has 
made the Fifth District, and the Nation a 
first-class Congressman. He is active and 
energetic in looking after the interests of his 
area and section but he is not provincial in 
his attitudes. He studies problems from a 
national viewpoint when that seems to be 
required, as in the case of textile imports. 
He is a genuine Democrat who bases his 
actions on a reasonable balance between lib- 
eralism and conservatism. This enables him 
to make South Carolina's Fifth District a 
topnotch Representative in Washjngton. 

Some of Mr. Hempntiy’s friends sought to 
persuade him to run for Governor of South 
Carolina. That is a flattering suggestion, 
naturally, but Mr. HEMPHILL has come to 
the conclusion he can best serve his con- 
stituents in Washington. The Ledger con- 
curs in that decision, and wishes Mr. Hemp- 
—— continued success in his present posi- 

on. 
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Jedes E C O'Reat, of Keatucky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, September 12, Judge E. C. 
O’Rear died at his home in Woodford 
County, Ky. 

Judge O'Rear was Kentucky’s most 
distinguished citizen, and no one lives 
in our State who can take his place. 
Born in 1863, his life and that of his 
pioneer father, Daniel O’Rear, who was 
born in 1796 at Boonesboro, Ky.—a set- 
tlement established by Daniel Boone— 
spanned the terms of every President of 
the United States, beginning with 
George Washington. 

Judge O’Rear was an outstanding 
lawyer and served as chief justice of 
the court of appeals, Kentucky's highest 
court, from 1908 to 1911. He was a 
political leader in its highest sense, and 
in 1911 he was the Republican nominee 
for Governor, I shall always remem- 
ber, as one of the memorable experi- 
ences of my life, meeting Judge O’Rear 
in the law office of my father in my 
hometown of Somerset, and hearing him 
speak, when he came there as a candi- 
date for Governor. 

He was a profound scholar and by 
force of his brilliant mind, his eloquence, 
and his character, he influenced thought 
and action in Kentucky during his entire 
life. 

I know that I express the feeling of 
the people of Kentucky when I say that 
he was a noble man, and that he repre- 
sented the best qualities of our State and 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
recent articles about Judge O Rear be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

JUDGE E. C. O'Rear DIES; Was “MR. KENTUCKY 
COLONEL" 

VERSAILLES, Ky.—Former Court of Appeals 
Judge Edward C. O'Rear, whose snow-white 
hair and goatee earned him the title of 
“Mr. Kentucky Colonel,” died at 2 a.m. to- 
day at his home, Ashley House, on the Mid- 
way Road. He was 98. 

A native of Montgomery County, Judge 
O'Rear was a former county judge and chief 
justice of the appellate court, serving on 
the State's highest tribunal from 1908-11. 

O’Rear, oldest practicing attorney in the 
State, was for years chief counsel in Ken- 
tucky for the Consolidation Coal Co. He 
resigned the position last year. 

WAS GOP NOMINEE 

He was the unsuccessful Republican nomi- 
nee for Governor in 1911 when he was de- 
fented by the late James B. McCreary. 

Still regarded as a topflight lawyer, Mr. 
O'Rear had slowed a little in recent years. 
He was a Woodford County gentleman farm- 
er and looked the part with the neatly 
trimmed goatee of a typical Kentucky col- 
onel. 

Less than a year ago, he spoke at the 
dedication of Montgomery County's new 
courthouse at Mount Sterling. 
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His appearance recalled the legendary 
story about Camargo University, which the 
judge dreamed up on the spur of the mo- 
ment more than a half-century ago. 

As related by him, he was attending a 
banquet in an Eastern city with other dis- 
tinguished judges when each was called 
upon to arise and state his name and col- 
lege. 

Mr. O'Rear had never attended college, 
but he had received his early education 
in a little country school in the village of 
about 5 miles east of Mount 


READ LAW 


After that he “read law“ in the office of a 
Mount Sterling attorney to gain his legal 
knowledge. 

When it came time to introduce himself, 
O'Rear arose solemnly and said, “I am Edward 
C. O’Rear, University of Camargo." Then 
he resumed his seat. 

Mr. O'Rear was the 14th child in a family of 
15. He was born in Camargo in 1863. His 
father, Daniel O'Rear, was born at Boones- 
boro in 1796 while George Washington was 
still serving as President. 

Thus, the elder O'Rear’s lifetime and that 
of his son spanned the terms of every Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The jurist described himself as “self-edu- 
cated to a great degree.” 

He was a member of the St. John Episcopal 
Church here. 5 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Mabel Tay- 
lor O'Rear; 3 sons, retired Col. John T. H. 
O’Rear, San Francisco; James B. O'Rear and 
Prentice O'Rear, both of Frankfort; 2 daugh- 
ters, Mrs. William Scruggs, Frankfort, 
and Mrs. William E. Bradley, Woodford Coun- 
ty; 7 grandchildren; and 16 great-grand- 
children. 

The body is to be taken to the residence 
from the Miller-Blackburn Funeral Home. 

Services have tentatively been set for 
Thursday. Burial will be in Mount Sterling. 


Jupce O'Rear Dres at 98—A Schorn, Wrr, 
AND GENTLEMAN 
(By Allan M. Trout) 

FRANKFORT, Kr., September 12—Ed C. 
O’Rear, lawyer, jurist, and scholar, died early 
Tuesday at his farm home in Woodford 
County at the age of 98 years 7 months and 
10 days. 

Despite his advanced years, O'Rear had 
been active until he sprained an ankle in 
February. He had been bedfast since June. 

One year ago he journeyed to Mount Ster- 
ling to dedicate a new courthouse replacing 
the one only 3 years old when he was elected 
Montgomery County judge in 1893. 

Two years ago, at 96, he brilliantly de- 
livered the annual lecture at Boone Day 
ceremonies of the Kentucky Historical So- 
ciety in the old statehouse at Frankfort. 

PRAISED BY COMES 


His great mind had remained normally 
active until sapped by his last illness. Of 
magnificent physique, he needed only the ald 


-of a cane for walking until he sprained his 


ankle. 


Governor Combs, at Lynchburg, Va,, issued 
this simple tribute when advised of the 
death: 

“The entire Commonwealth will miss 
Judge O'Rear. Besides being a distinguished 
member of the bar, and noted for his sharp 
mind and keen wit, he was an outstanding 
example of the Kentucky gentleman.” 

AN EMINENT CITIZEN 

Chief Justice Robert B, Bird of the court of 
appeals had this to say of ORear's death: 

“The court of appeals deeply regrets the 
passing of one of its most illustrious former 
members, The courts of Kentucky have lost 
a valued friend and the Commonwealth has 
lost an eminent citizen.” 
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The career of Edward Clay O Rear was a 
record of distinguished attainment. It was 
the old, yet ever-fresh, record of the self- 
taught boy who rises from poverty to riches. 

In public service, he was judge of the 
court of appeals from 1900 to 1911. He was 
the Republican nominee for Governor in 
1911, but lost to James B. McCreary. 

RAN FOR CONGRESS 

He was county judge of Montgomery, his 
native county, in 1894-98, the only Republi- 
can ever to hold that office. He once ran 
for Congress in the old 10th District, but 
was defeated. In World War IT, he was State 
chairman of the salvage drive. 

O’Rear was an effective spearhead of op- 
position, through the years, to change in 
1890-91 the constitution of Kentucky, either 
by convention or amendment. 

He had been a brilliant practitioner of the 
law since 1886, with offices in the same third- 
floor sulte of the McClure Building here since 
1912. 

OWNED 1,800 ACRES 

O’Rear was one of the key figures in 
opening legal ways to develop the vast coal 
and timber resources of east Kentucky. Since 
1912, he had been chief counsel in Kentucky 
for Consolidation Coal Corp., the biggest 
coal mining operation in the world. 

O’Rear shrewdly invested in land part of 
the fortune he earned as a lawyer. He owned 
perhaps 1,800 acres of choice bluegrass farm- 
land in the counties of Franklin, Woodford, 
and Fayette. 

Since 1943, he had lived in baronial splen- 
dor at Ashley House, the seat of his Wood- 
ford County farm on the pike between Ver- 
sailles and Midway. Before then, he had 
lived in gracious affluence at Glen Ary, the 
historic county seat near Jett Station, just 
east of Frankfort. 


SUPERB RACONTEUR 


But it was in the long life of his stout 
body and great mind that O’Rear touched 
the stars. 

In him was the rare combination of the 
judge's lawyer and the jury’s pet. 

In oratory, he was master of the mellow 
metaphor, and disarming gentleness. And 
when he whirled for the kill, his rapier 
thrust of satire, while always felt, seldom 
drew blood. 

His was a hearty Kentucky appetite for the 
best of viands and drinks. He was a fine host, 
a superb raconteur. He had an astounding 
knowledge of the arts, the classics of world 
literature, the Scriptures and, of course, the 
law. 

STRAIGHT AS A RAMROD 

Even as a nonagenarian, ORear's person 
vibrated with the vigor of robust good health. 
A trim goatee, bushy eyebrows, and iron-gray 
hair accentuated the ruddy, unwrinkled glow 
of his face. He was straight as a ramrod, 
steel-eyed as an eagle. He always groomed 
himself meticulously in carefully tailored 
attire. 

He bad no particular rule for longevity, 
although the rare ability to relax did not 
hurt him. The truth is, O'Rear was made 
of tough stuff, as was his father before him. 
Daniel O'Rear begat him at age 67, and was 
to sire two more before his death. 

His father was born in 1796 inside the 
stockade at old Fort Boonesboro, near Rich- 
mond. That was the last year of George 
Washington’s second term as President. 
Thus the father and son, together, spanned 
every President of the United States, a rec- 
ord now probably without parallel elsewhere 
in the Nation. 

O’Rear was born February 2, 1863, at Ca- 
margo, the 13th of 15 children. His mother 
was widowed shortly after the birth of the 
last. With so big a brood, she was compelled 
to put the boys to work. Schooling was out 
of the question. 
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O'Rear’s first job was as news butch on 
the train between Mount Sterling and Louis- 
ville. Then he mastered the trade of printer 
at the Sentinel and the Democrat, both at 
Mount Sterling; the Outlook, at Owingsville, 
and the Sentinel, at Flemingsburg. 

RODE FOR 2 DAYS 


It was as a printer, therefore, that O Rear 
went to West Liberty, at age 17, to run the 
Mountain Scorcher. Capt. John T. Williams, 
a Confederate cavalryman of Morgan Coun- 
ty, had brought a herd of horses to the Mount 
Sterling market. He sold all but one nag 
and his own saddle horse. 

It was that nag O'Rear rode back to West 
Liberty, in company with the redoubtable 
and loquacious old rebel. It took them two 
long and hard. days to ride the 56 miles. 

Publisher of the Scorcher was John Tom 
Hazelrigg, one of the ablest mountain law- 
yers of his day. Hazelrigg, the scion of a 
British general and Member of Parliament, 
allowed the young editor-printer to read law 
in his office. 

O'Rear not only mastered there enough law 
to be admitted to the bar, but wooed and 
won the daughter of his mentor, Lee 
Hazelrigg. That marriage ended in divorce 
in the early 1930's, after which O’Rear mar- 
ried the former Mabel Taylor, Frankfort. 

O’Rear went back to Mount Sterling and 
hung his shingle in 1886. He was defeated 
for Congress in 1888, su the U.S. 
census in the 10th district in 1890. 


SOUTHEAST LAND BOOM 


His big chance came with the land boom 
in southeast Kentucky in the 1890's. E. H. 
Patterson, Pineville, employed him to ab- 
stract titles to hundreds of thousands of 
mineral-rich acres in the upper valley of 
the Cumberland, and the headwaters coun- 
try of the Kentucky River. 

This assignment took O’Rear abroad three 
times. But of more importance, it won for 
him the acquaintance, then the confidence, 
of eastern capitalists ready to spend mil- 
lions to tap the billions of wealth in the 
Kentucky mountains. 

It was an up-and-coming barrister in his 
early prime, then, who was elected to the 
court of appeals in 1900. There, for 11 
years, his extraordinary mind surged far out 
and beyond the limits observed by ordinary 
jurists. 

FOUR OPINIONS RECALLED 


Of all his gemlike opinions, four stand 
out.as having touched the lives of millions 
of Kentuckians in four decades. And their 
importance is embellished by his scholarship. 

His historic opinion of 1909 that legalized 
parimutuel betting, for example, traced the 
relationship between man and horse to the 
dawn of recorded history. 

Another of the classic four upheld the 
Cammack Act of 1906, making the county 
the voting unit in local-option elections, 
This was the legal device by which prohi- 
bitionists dried Kentucky before national 
prohibition of World War I, and were well 
on their way to dry it again before a 1948 
act made the county seat one unit, the rest 
of the county another. 

WROTE DAY OPINION 


In this opinion, O’Rear traced the county 
as & unit of government to pre-Magna Carta 
days in England. 

It was O’Rear who wrote the opinion up- 
holding the Day law of 1904—the law that 
compelled segregation of the races in Ken- 
tucky schools until the Supreme Court nul- 
lified it in 1954, 

In this opinion, O'Rear summarized a vast 
store of anthropological findings on both 
the cross-breeding and in-breeding of races. 

But his greatest stroke as a jurist was to 
write the learned opinion clearing legal 
uncertainty from land titles in east Ken- 
tucky. This doubt had beclouded them 
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since enactment of the Virginia land grant 
law before Kentucky statehood in 1792. 


OPENED STATE’S EAST 


For decades, the general assembly had 
been trying to nullify the compact by which 
these old Virginia land titles had been car- 
ried forward into Kentucky law. At last 
the 1906 session wrote a law that the court 
of appeals, and later the supreme court 
could uphold. 

This monumental dissertation by O'Rear, 
found at 127 Ky. 667, traces title law in 
the Appalachian region from the chaos of 
the early 1900's, to the simplicity of crown 
grants in the late 1600's. 

His opinion literally opened East Ken- 
tucky to safe investment in secure land 
titles. Without that assurance, outside 
capital had been reluctant to pry open the 
mountain treasure house. 

RESIGNED FROM COURT 


O’Rear had been reelected to the high 
court in 1908 for another term of 8 years. 
But he resigned in 1911, after his defeat for 
Governor, and began the private practice 
in Frankfort ended by his death. 

As a lawyer, however, O'Rear did not cater 
altogether to the big stuff. He'd take just 
about anything that walked through his 
door. While he commanded lush fees at 
the top, he’d do this run-of-the-mine prac- 
tice for the fees his humble clients could 
afford. - 

He never got too old or too big to raise 
his experienced voice in neighborhood af- 
fairs. 7 

HONORED BY SCHOOLS 


Despite his lack of formal education, hon- 
orary doctorates of law were conferred upon 
him by University of Kentucky and Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan. In 1959, Gov. A. B. Chan- 
dler conferred upon him the Governor's 
Medallion for distinguished public service. 

O'Rear is survived by his second wife; 
5 children from his first marriage, Col. 
John T. H. O’Rear, San Francisco, James B. 
O'Rear, Prentice O'Rear, and Mrs, William 
Scruggs, all of Frankfort, and Mrs. William 
E. Bradley, of Woodford County; 7 grand- 
children, and 16 great-grandchildren. 


Imports and Our Economy—The Rela- 
tionship Between Aid and Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address delivered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable JohN H. Dent, from the 21st Dis- 
trict, at the Mining Congress Confer- 
ence, held at Seattle, Wash., on Sep- 
tember 11, 1961, on the subject of im- 
ports and our economy: 

IMPORTS AND OUR ECONOMY—THE RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN AID AND TRADE 
(By the Honorable Jonn H. DENT, of 
Pennsylvania) 

Patience sometimes is said to be the legis- 
lator’s greatest virtue. With patience and 
conviction we can sometimes accomplish a 
great deal by way of amendment. 

Three months after I became a Member of 
Congress, I became convinced that major 
changes must be made in our thinking and 
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8 in both foreign aid and reciprocal 


wn past month a small, but significant 
change, was made in foreign aid legislation 
by way of the amendment I've sponsored 
since my first awakening to the inseparable 
relationship between “aid and trade.” 

This amendment, although not in the ab- 
solute form I presented, still lays down the 
principle that Americans should not be taxed 
to put themselves out of business, out of Jobs, 
and into industrial oblivion. 

Simply put, the Dent amendment means 
that no American taxpayer’s money can be 
spent to build production facilities, factories, 
mines or agricultural developments abroad 
if the country receiving the aid exports the 
products of these facilities back to the 
United States. 

It was a bitter pill to swallow for the out- 
and-out internationalists, both in as well as 
out of government. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee un- 
der the able and conscientious leadership of 
my friend and neighbor from Fayette County, 
the Honorable Tom Morcan, helped me save 
the amendment by having a senior member 
of the committee, the Honorable CLEMENT 
ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin, amend the original, 
allowing the foreign country to ship back 
10 percent of the production before becoming 
disqualified for foreign aid, This saved at 
least 90 percent of the practical portion, and 
100. percent of the principle involved. 

The real fight was put on in the conference 
committee, when the State Department 
pulled out all stops to kill the Dent-Zablocki 
compromise, It was the bitterest fight of 
all the issues at stake in the House/Senate 
conference. In order to save the principle 
of the amendment, the House conferees had 
to accept an additional 10 percent by allow- 
ing the aid-receiving countries to ship 20 
percent of their products back to the United 
States. 

Without both Morcan and ZABLOCKI being 
members of the conference, the amendment 
would have been killed by State Department 
officials, especially the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment under Under Secretary George Ball. No 
one deserves more credit than the chairman, 
“Tom” Morcan, for standing pat on the prin- 

~ ciple involved, 

Conviction has taken us this far; patience 
will get us all the way. The day must come 
when we realize that unless we protect our 
home economy, we can’t help the underde- 
veloped nations or anyone else, including 
ourselves, 

The one point that seems to have been 
missed by many of our colleagues is the fact 
that the relationship between free aid and 
free trade is finally admitted by Congress 
and our Government, 

The Washington Post was very critical of 
my amendment. It protested our attempt 
to save jobs for Americans by limiting the 
aid-receiving countries in their exportations 
to the United States of competitive products 
at prices below the cost of manufacture in 
America. 

We weren't stopping aid to needy peoples, 
we were trying to stop exploration of under- 
privileged peoples who are forced to work 
for as low as 5 cents an hour, under the 
most heartbreaking inhuman working con- 
ditions, in order that a few families and 
officials can get richer by shipping their low- 
cost items into the American market at fab- 
ulous profits because of the great volumes 
consumed by the American public. 

As an example, a few years ago, Japan 
shipped a few thousand cigarette lighters 
to the United States. In 1958, Japanese low- 
wage employers shipped 42,600,000 lighters 
to the United States, This represents over 
$50 million in the American marketplace, 
and yet, the free traders in our midst say 
this is made up by selling Japan $50 million 
worth of cotton. What we really traded was 
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American jobs. For every job we gained 
picking cotton, we lost at least 20 making 
lighters, 

This is true in almost every phase of our 
economy. We sell Germany certain types 
of steel plate. We buy back Volkswagens. 
No one seems to figure how many less jobs 
it takes to make a half ton of steel as 
against an automobile ready for the road 
with glass, tires, seats, battery, engine, 
springs, ignition, lights, and the many com- 
ponents that make up a modern car. 

By starting to close the foreign ald loop- 
hole (the Dent amendment), in our trade 
agreements, we at least will protect the 
American worker and investor against the 
exploiters both here and abroad from using 
his tax money to put him out of work. 

Helping a needy neighbor is charity. It 
stops being charity when you buy back from 
your neighbor the help you gave him in the 
first place—it then becomes supidity. 

If it were plain stupidity we could worry 
a little less because sooner or later we would 
outgrow it. It’s more than that. It’s mixed 
up with enormous profits, exploitation of 
workers, international moneychanging, so- 
called global diplomacy and plain one-world 
favoritism by men of such stature, their 
wishes are almost law. 

These are the dangers. Little peoples have 
protection only through elected representa- 
tives and with the combinations of power, 
press, politics, professors, and public figures, 
the congressional prestige in this field is al- 
most nonexistent. The registered lobbyists, 
the representatives of foreign countries, im- 
porters, and exporters in and out of Govern- 
ment is the greatest group of talent ever 
assembled in our Capitol. 

As chairman of the committee studying 
the effect of imports and exports upon Amer- 
ican unemployment, I can assure you all 
that this Nation is in deep, serious trouble 
unless we put more hard, commonsense and 
less theoretical planning into our trade and 
aid “deals.” Let's call them deals, because 
stripped of their high-sounding names, that’s 
all they are. 

My committee has heard from many areas 
of employment. No responsible witness has 
said jobs are created by our policy, except 
in the field of foreign aid. Any 8-year-old 
kid knows that if you give away $4 billion, 
and you buy 80 percent of the goods from 
yourself to give away, you'll have to have 
some people to make the goods to give away. 
This isn’t funny, we actually count the goods 
we give away or sell for foreign counterpart 
(funny) money as exports in our trade bal- 
ance. x 

We're told that we must trade to make 
our country prosperous. This is only true, 
however, when we buy what we need and 
sell what we don’t need. 

We do it differently. We sell cotton and 
buy shirts; we sell logs and buy plywood; we 
sell hides and buy leather; and now we even 
go so far as to sell or give away wheat and 
buy macaroni and bread. 

We're becoming a supplier of raw materials 
and a buyer of consumer products. The 
real victim is the American worker, looking 
for a job that's been e: 

Did you know that right now we are buy- 
ing bread to the extent that hearings have 
been requested by both the bakery com- 
panies and their workers? 

We have testimony from macaroni manu- 
facturers showing that the short supply of 
Durum wheat necessary for the making of 
good macaroni products has been sold to 
competitive nations, while the American 
plants either shut down or make an inferior 
product. In either case, it helps foreign 
traders. 

This is also true of hides. Our tanneries 
are either shut down or working part time 
because foreign buyers are grabbing raw 
hides at high prices and using their own 
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cheap labor for processing, ship back leather 
and leather goods below American costs of 
production. 

This way, the American taxpayer gets it 
both ways, coming and going. He loses his 
job because we export the raw material, and 
then he is forced to buy cheap foreign-made 
goods to stretch his reduced income which 
in turn takes his neighbor's Job. 

You can't win in a game with marked 
cards and dealt by professional gamblers. 
Foreign traders are professionals. There’s 
one consolation, the shirt we're losing is im- 
ported, either Japanese or “Hongkonganese.” 

These are just the minor disturbances in 
the field of trade and aid, as we practice 
these so-called diplomatic acts. 

We've covered a few products, now let's 
take a look at the ore picture. Slowly, but 
surely, our mineral-producing areas are being 
forced into the same governmental controls 
as their wheat-producing neighbors. With 
the coming subsidies for lead and zinc, we 
are stepping up the control of our Govern- 
ment over prices, wages, and profits. This 
may be good, it may be desirable, it may even 
be the ultimate goal of the professional 
planners. All we can ask is that if this is 
so, let's be told about it, straight from the 
shoulder and not be hiding behind a serious 
and ever-present threat of war and devasta- 
tion. 

Two recent events ought to shake the com- 
placency of the everyday citizen. First, 
Congress (the House) passed a subsidy for 
iron and zinc ran from 1% cents to 
3 cents, at present market prices, per pound. 
The miners (owners and workers) protested. 
They did not want Government subsidy. 
They wanted and begged for Government 
protection against imports. They ask for 
one-half-cent-a-pound increase in tariffs; 
they would have settled for half a loaf and 
accepted just part of our own market by 
allowing foreign producers a quota of our 
needs. The answer was an emphatic no.“ 
Instead of the traders paying the one-half 
cent tariff, the American taxpayer will pay 
3 cents. It won't help a bit; it will cost us 
money, but the records show that there is 
no bottom in the selling price of foreign 
low-wage produced goods and apparently no 
ceiling on subsidies from our Treasury. So 
now we have the miner joining the farmer 
in the stockpile business. 

The second event followed within a week 
of House action on subsidies for lead and 
zinc. The State Department negotiated an- 
other of its classic deals. There is a short- 
age of wheat in Canada and Australia be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions, so they 
can't supply their domestic and world (full 
price) markets. 

We have a “lotta wheat,” so we make a 
deal with these two countries—$10 million 
worth of our subsidized wheat for $10 million 
worth of lead and zine (100,000 tons). It 
doesn't seem to matter that we have lead and 
zinc coming out of our ears, stockpiles so 
high we have to subsidize our mines to keep 
our mines working because of the surplus 
of lead and zine being dumped into this 
country by foreign countries, including both 
Canada and Australia. 

One of the outstanding authorities of 
mines and minerals is the chairman of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, from the State of Colo- 
rado, In an a ce before my commit- 
tee studying the impact of imports on Ameri- 
can jobs, he had this to say: 

“You will recall, Mr. Chairman, last week 
on the floor of the House when a bill was 
being considered for assistance to small pro- 
ducers in the lead and zinc industry, I de- 
tailed for the House the steady decline in 
employment in the lead-zinc industry. I 
think you will agree, after I have reviewed 
these details, that this job loss to American 
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industry is a direct result of our imports 
policy. Put another way, we have sacrificed 
our American jobs on the altar of our inter- 
national trade policies. 

“In 1952 there were 42,705 persons em- 
ployed in the lead-zinc industry, The 
United States produced 390,162 tons of lead 
and 666,000 tons of zinc, for a total of 
1,065,162 tons of lead and zinc; and con- 
sumed in the United States 1,130,795 tons of 
lead and 852,783 tons of slab zinc, or a total 
of 1,983,578 tons of lead and slab zinc. By 
1956 domestic employment had been reduced 
to 33,706 Americans in a year when our do- 
mestic mine production had fallen off to 895,- 
166 tons of lead and zinc, but our consump- 
tion rose to 2,218,507 tons of lead and slab 
zinc. It is important to note that the great- 
est decrease in employment (8,645) was in 
the mines and mills. 

“By 1960, 20,000 jobs had been lost since 
1952 in the lead-zine industry overall with 
the mines and mills suffering the most. 
General imports of lead in 1960 amounted to 
359,917 tons, or approximately 145 percent 
of the U.S. mine production of 246,669 tons; 
and general imports of zinc at 571,000 tons 
were 131 percent of the U.S. mine production 
of 435,427 tons. b 

“Although, as I have demonstrated, the 
lead-zinc industry has suffered a loss of em- 

oyment in the United States because of 

port policies and practices, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
has dismissed the industry as not needing 
assistance because there are now only ‘a 
small number of miners’ involved. 

“Finally, I point out, although I am sure 
I do not have to remind you, that the effects 
are felt beyond each immediate industry, as 
for example, shutdowns of mines affects sup- 
ply houses which also employ people; unem- 
ployment of miners affects those who sell 
consumer goods in mining areas; and the 
importation of the metals of foreign origin 
produced under adverse labor conditions 
acts as an excuse by which American em- 
ployers seek to deprive American labor of 
benefits in this country in order to seek a 
competition position on the market.” 

That's not all. We give the wheat at sub- 
sidized prices, and at the same time we ar- 
range to sell it through American grain brok- 
ers to world markets, Why? Simply because 
this will give the two foreign countries 
American gold credits and we will probably 
pick up foreign counterpart (foreign money). 
It may not be so, but it wouldn’t surprise 
anyone. 

Why couldn't we sell the wheat to the 
nations that needed it? Why do we buy lead 
and zine to add to our already overloaded 
warehouses and stockpiles? 

If you can get an answer to these ques- 
tions (honestly), you can get the blue rib- 
bon and go to the head of the class. 

A few years ago, under our foreign-aid 
program, we aided Korea by setting up a glass 
manufacturing plant. Recently, our com- 
mittee heard of the results of this great help 
to our friends. The glass is being sold in 
Clarksburg, W. Va., while the Pittsburgh 
Plate in Clarksburg is laying off workers, 
and begging for tariff Increases in Wash- 
ington. 

Apropos of this situation, the Tariff Com- 
mission, after years and years of pleading 
from the glass industry recommended that 
the tariff rates be increased. Not just a 
token increase, but rather a full retreat. After 
all the arguments over these many years, it 
recommended a tariff rate set up under the 
old Smoot-Hawley tariff law of over 30 years 
ago. 

What happened? The normal thing in our 
world trade actions: Belgium, a large exporter 
to the United States, protested loud, long 
and effectively. They said they may be 
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forced to retaliation; they said that their 
sound economy was based upon controlling a 
certain share of the American domestic mar- 
ket for glass. The State Department jumped 
into the deal and you can guess whose side 
they took. They said we couldn't afford to 
raise tariffs on glass, we couldn't afford to 
offend Belgium right now because of the 
Berlin crisis. 

The result: The President refused to ac- 
cept the increased tariff recommendation by 
sending it back for further study. 

Meanwhile, glass keeps coming in, workers 
get laid off their jobs, taxes increase and 
foreign aid builds more glass plants in Korea, 
Formosa and other needy nations. 

This is just one example of building plants 
abroad with taxpayer's money and then tak- 
ing the taxpayer's income away from him by 
importing the products from the plant his 
money built. 

Someone said lately there are three ways 
now, instead of two ways, to get rich. They 
advise: Marry a rich woman, inherit a for- 
tune or get the Government to build a fac- 
tory for you overseas. 

Recently, when we had a few days’ strike 
at the docks, we were threatened with a 
gasoline ration because of the shortage of 
imported oil. For years, we've been im- 
porting so much oll that our exploration 
and production of American supplies has 
been drastically reduced. 

Let's see what our own oil producers have 
to say about this situation: 

“In Austin, Tex., members of the Texas 
Independent Producers & Royalty Owners 
Association (TIPRO) are set to meet tomor- 
row on the ‘muddled’ oil imports situation. 
TIPRO's president, J. F, West, in announcing 
the meeting hit the administration's cur- 
rent crude oil policy. 

“He sald: ‘The recent maritime strike and 
the Kuwait crisis have once again forcibly 
demonstrated that a country that allows 
itself, through neglect or through planned 
policy, to become dependent on water-moved 
sources for vital raw materials has weakened 
its national defense posture.’ 

He also commented that at the 
same time, we realize the necessity of sub- 
jecting to the closest scrutiny any export 
proposal which might result in large vol- 
umes of crude oil or natural gas liquids 
entering U.S. markets at the expense of U.S. 
domestic production.’ 

“In the IPAA letter to Secretary Udall the 
association also called on the Interior De- 
partment to reverse the OIAB action which 
raised the crude oil import quota for Tex- 
aco, Inc., on the west coast.” 

In case of war, where will we get the ores, 
coal, oil, raincoats, watches, binoculars, type- 
writers, lighters, chairs, dishes, and on and 
on and on. This Nation is a de- 
pendent nation upon others for its way of 
life. 

We ask Congress to pass trade and aid 
bills in the name of making foreign coun- 
tries independent and at the same time, we 
are making ourselves a second-rate producer 
of the necessities of life in this country. We 
are ourselves becoming dependent upon oth- 
ers not alone for our well-being, but perhaps 
for our survival. 

We admit we cannot live alone in this 
complicated and troubled world. We must 
also admit that we can't live dependent upon 
others in this world complicated, troubled or 
otherwise. 

As a fledgling nation, we had our troubles, 
our crisis, our one worlders, two worlders and 
no worlders. What did we do? We rebelled 
against being a colony providing raw ma- 
terials and being used as a market by the 
mother country for the goods produced, from 
these raw materials. 

We valued our markets, our industries, our 
labor, our farms, our institutions, and above 
all, our economic independence. 
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We protected ourselves against the de- 
struction of our production facilities and 
jobs by every means available including 
tariffs, treaties, quotas, embargoes, and 
statesmanship. Not the least of which was 
statesmanship. 

One thing you can be sure of: If we had 
taken the same stand then as we have In re- 
cent years, there wouldn’t have been any 
country or industry or jobs or farms to argue 
about. 

Compare, if you will, the situation we 
have today with that of yesteryear. In grow- 
ing years we protected American industry 
from foreign industry. Today we are busy 
protecting American industry from Ameri- 
can industry. 

Here's a classic example: 

“An almost incredible drama—even in the 
present stage of development of our welfare 
state—is going on in bureaucratic Washing- 
ton. 

“One of the Nation's railways—by typical 
American ingerluity—has discovered a prof- 
itable way to effect a drastic reduction in se- 
lected freight rates * * * but the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, at least temporarily won't give it 
permission to do so. 

“Southern Railway has developed a super- 
duty 100-ton aluminum freight car * * * 
suitable for hauling grain effciently and 
economically, 

“Using this new equipment in multicar 
shipments, Southern can effect sizable econ- 
omies in basic transportation costs, loading 
operations, terminal and transit switching, 
routing, paperwork, etc. 

“As a result, the old rate of $10.50 per net 
ton for grain movement from St. Louis to 
Gainesville, Ga., for example, can now be 
lowered to $3.97, $4.07, or $4.17, depending 
on volume; and the railroad will still show 
& greater ton-mile profit than its present 
average on general freight movement. 

“When the new rate was filed with the ICC, 
a lusty clamor arose from unregulated car- 
riers adversely affected by such ‘unfair com- 
petition.’ 

“Loud in support of their protests was the 
TVA which has spent $200 million in mak- 
ing the Tennessee River navigable for barges 
carrying grain and other products. 

“This taxpayer-endowed project has been 
of material assistance in putting the rail- 
roads out of the grain-carrying business. 

“Now, when the rallroads—with thelr own 
funds—attempt to fight back, TVA officials 
complain that any such cut In rates would 
‘disrupt efforts to create a Tennessee River 
common-carrier industry.’ 

“The new rates, which were to go into 
effect in August of this year, were filed by 
Southern with the ICC, but the Commission 
ordered that the reduction be suspended 
until March 1962, pending an investigation, 
on the grounds that the rates may be found 
to be ‘unjust and unreasonable,’ constitut- 
ing ‘unfair and destructive competitive prac- 
tices." 

“Free enterprise made the United States 
the greatest, most powerful, most fruitful 
nation on earth.” 

This is labeled “unfair competition” be- 
Cause it is between American competitors 
while at the same time our markets are being 
flooded with every type of product and pro- 
duce from every foreign shore at prices that 
don't even meet our cost of production. In 
fact, sometimes it doesn’t even meet the 
cost of the raw materials and certainly never 
meets our labor costs. 

When are we going to realize that trade is 
a profit-seeking venture? No person outside 
of dreamers and persons in Government-pro- 
tected jobs without responsibility for creat- 
ing jobs or production believes trade, internal 
or external, to be other than a greedy, mer- 
cenary, profiteering enterprise, 
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Clark Urges Firmness in Dealing With 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to see in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of September 13, 1961, an arti- 
cle by Gen. Mark Clark, U.S. Army 
retired, which points out the need for 
firmness in our dealings with the Com- 
munists. General Clark is well known 
for his exploits during World War II and 
the Korean war ond presently serves as 
president of the Military College of 
South Carolina, The Citadel, in Charles- 
ton, S.C. He speaks as one who has had 
Many dealings with the Communists, as 
U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, as 
deputy to the Secretary of State in 
London and Moscow in 1947, and at 
the Panmunjom negotiations. General 
Clark has served his country with dis- 
tinction in these varied capacities and 
Speaks with convincing authority. Our 
Officials would do well to pay heed to 
these words of wisdom. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article entitled “Clark 
Urges Firmness in Dealing with Reds,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLARK Uncks FIRMNESS IN DEALING WITH 

Reps 


(By Gen. Mark Clark, U.S. Army (retired) ) 

CHARLESTON, S.C., September 13.—My 
Country has given me many opportunities to 
observe the Communists firsthand. 

While I commanded the 5th Army in Italy 
during World War II, a group of Russian 
officer observers was attached to my staff. 
Their political adviser was Andrei Vishinsky, 
who organized Communist activities in areas 
that our forces liberated. 

At the end of the war, as U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Austria for 2 years, I negotiated 
with Marshal I. S, Konev, the Soviet High 
Commissioner, who recently has been placed 
in command of the Soviet Armies in East 
Germany. ` 

In 1947 I faced Communist negotiators 
across the conference table in London where 
I served as Deputy to the U.S. Secretary of 
State, and in the same capacity I sat in the 
Moscow Council of Foreign Ministers in 1947 
with Gen. George C. Marshall, then Secre- 
tary of State. 

Later on during the Korean conflict, when 
I was commander in chief, Far East and 
United Nations Commands, I came to grips 
with Communist tactics at Panmunjom dur- 
ing negotiations which led to the military 
armistice agreement for Korea which I 
finally signed on July 27, 1953. 

USED SAME TACTICS 


I found the Communists used, the same 
obstructionist tactics everywhere I encoun- 
tered them. 8 

In Austria all communications lines from 
Vienna to the American zone were through 
Corridors set up and controlled by the Rus- 
sians and agreed to by the Allied Govern- 
ments. The corridors passed through 110 
miles of Russian occupied territory. There 
was one corridor by air, one by road, and 
one by rail, 
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The situation was identical to the present 
one in Berlin, 

The air corridor was narrow between 
Vienna and our sector. Russian warplanes 
began crowding us inside this corridor. 
Sometimes they fired on our planes, and one, 
a Russian warplane, fired on the airplane 
in which I was fying. When I found pro- 
tests to Marshal Konev to be futile, I or- 
dered American planes fiying the corridor to 
be armed and ordered our airmen to fire on 
any Russian plane that made a menacing 
move inside the corridor. I so informed 
Marshal Konev in writing. Never again did 
the Russians challenge us inside that cor- 
ridor. 

We had something of the same problem 
with trains. The Russians often halted our 
train, the Mozart Express, when it went 
through their zone between our headquarters 
in Vienna and our zone in Salzburg. 

I followed the usual pattern of repeated 
protests to Marshal Konev, and, as usual, he 
took no action. Finally, he was warned 
formally that our military police had been 
ordered to keep Russian soldiers off our 
trains. 

Shortly thereafter several Red army officers 
and enlisted men forced their way aboard 
the train. As a result, T. Sgt. Shirley B. 
Dixon, of our military police, shot one Rus- 
sian officer dead and wounded another who 
tried to draw his gun, 

The Russians violently protested the 
shooting, but the interruptions in our train 
service ceased. 

These and many similar experiences I had 
with Communists around the world demon- 
strated to me the necessity of using un- 
mistakable determination when dealing with 
representatives of the Kremlin. 

An incident involving Danube River barges 
illustrates, however, that we did not always 
follow this policy. Shortly after our arrival 
in Austria, the Russians stopped all shipping 
on the Danube. About that time I found 
that all Austrian, Yugoslav-Hungarlan, and 
other river barges had been moved up to 
Linz by the Germans in the closing days of 
the war. Therefore, they were in the Ameri- 
can zone. 

BOUNDARY EXTENDED 

The Russians persuaded Washington to 
extend their boundary to the Danube in the 
Linz area; so I moved the barges farther 
up river to the American zone of Germany 
for safekeeping. I sensed that they would 
be an ace up our sleeve in bargaining with 
the Communists because barges would be 
essential when river traffic was resumed. 

The Communists almost immediately pres- 
sured us to return the barges. On a trip back 
to Washington, I discussed the barges and 
gained the impression that everyone con- 
cerned, including President Truman, agreed 
that we should hold them. At a conference 
with me the President said, “Mark, I heartily 
agree with you. You hang on to those 
barges.” 

Upon my return to Vienna, however, I re- 
ceived a message from the State Department, 
instructing me to return the Yugoslav barges. 
I replied that I was under the distinct im- 
pression that I had approval for holding the 
barges as a bargaining point. The Secretary 
of State said to turn the barges over to the 
Yugoslavs. I turned them over. 

MANY SIMILAR INCIDENTS 


There have been many similar incidents 
in our dealings with the Communists, They 
demonstrate that strength and determina- 
tion are two things Communists respect and, 
skillfully applied, will prevent communism 
from achieving its goal of world domination 
that today threatens free people everywhere. 

Fortunately, there seems to be a refresh- 
ing awakening to this fact. This is indicated 
by strengthening our military posture, and 
by the firm stand that President Kennedy 
has taken on the Berlin issue. His rein- 
forcing our Berlin garrison and his forth- 
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right statement concerning the consequences 
of interfering with free Allied access to Ber- 
lin are the kinds of actions the Russians 
understand. 

His sending Vice President JOHNSON and 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay to bolster the morale of 
the West Germans and demonstrate our 
vested interest in Berlin was also the kind 
of action that will not be lost on the Com- 
munists. 

It is my hope that this approach signals 
that America has awakened, and that our 
country will pursue a courageous policy for 
firmness, Without such a policy we can 
never effectively negotiate with the Com- 
munists. 

Marshal Konev once revealed their frus- 
trating negotiating technique to me at a 
party in Vienna, After he had a couple of 
drinks of vodka, I asked him what would 
happen if the following morning I accepted 
all the preposterous Soviet demands then 
under discussion. 

He laughed and said he would have 10 
new ones to submit to me the next day. 

In the face of such truculence, the free 
world must remain steadfast. 

Let us have peace in our time, but not at 
the price of Communist slavery for ensuing 
generations. 


The Family Fallout Shelter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, may I re- 
spectfully call the attention of the Mem- 
bers to what I hope will set a precedent 
for the towns and villages across our 
land. Through the urging of August 
Stout, town supervisor, the town of 
Brookhaven, Long Island, N.Y., has pro- 
vided a typical family fallout shelter on 
the grounds of the Town Hall, built for 
general demonstration from specifica- 
tions drawn up by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, and fully equipped 
as recommended by that agency. 

At 2 o'clock next Monday, September 
18, one of our local townsmen will start 
demonstrating its livability to the public 
at large through radio broadcasts during 
his week's tenancy, in which he will de- 
scribe his reactions while living there, 
closed off from the rest of the world 
and dependent entirely on the food and 
equipment he finds therein. 

Since the beginning of September we 
have been appalled by the insane irre- 
sponsibility of the Soviet Union in set- 
ting off one atomic blast after another, 
spewing radioactive debris into the at- 
mosphere with complete disregard for 
the future of the human race. Today's 
newspapers carry the latest poll on what 
the American people feel their chances 
of survival in allout nuclear attack are, 
demonstrating their grim realization of 
the extreme dangers involved, and of 
their limited hopes for survival. 

Walter Lippmann writes in his col- 
umn: 

Though nuclear war would be lunacy and 
is unlikely, it is an ever-present possibility. 
Why? Because, however irrational it may 
be to commit suicide, a nation can be pro- 
voked and exasperated to a point where its 
nervous system cannot endure inaction, 
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where only violence can relieve its feelings. 
* * +, There is a line of intolerable provo- 
cation beyond which the reactions are un- 
controllable * * *. Here lies the greatest 
danger of miscalculation, and therefore of 
war. 


My mail is beginning to reflect the 
growing concern of the American people. 
One constituent tells me he is going 
ahead with his own fallout shelter. 
“This,” he tells me, “I believe is the 
true American way. The Government 
is there to support, but not to substitute, 
for individual initiative.” 

We all share the nightmare feeling 
that we are hurtling toward total ob- 
livion at an ever faster pace. Let us 
hope it is only a nightmare from which 
we will awaken. But meanwhile let us 
give our families every protection we 
can; let each community show its in- 
habitants how to construct a fallout 
shelter, as the town of Brookhaven is 
doing. 


The Consequences of Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, all- 
out nuclear war would bring not only 
death and destruction but an end to 
the world we know. Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann in his column published in this 
morning's Washington Post states sim- 
ply and logically what the consequences 
of such a war would be, and how differ- 
ent it would be from any other war 
fought in the world’s history. But, Mr. 
President, Mr. Lippmann’s sobering es- 
say needs no interpretative remarks from 
me or any one else. The message which 
he delivers should be heard by everyone 
on this earth. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR DIPLOMACY 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

Never before have any chiefs of state been 
in a situation like that in Germany today. 
For this is the first encounter on vital issues 
between great nuclear powers, and there are 
no historical precedents, there is no ac- 
cumulated experience and wisdom to guide 
them. Khrushchev and Kennedy possess 
what are for all practical purposes equal and 
absolute weapons. Khrushchey and Ken- 
nedy, Macmillan, De Gaulle, and Adenauer 
are working under conditions as different 
from World War II as flying a jet is different 
from running a steam locomotive. None of 
them has been taught how to conduct diplo- 
macy in a nuclear age. All of them have to 
guess and to improvise, to experiment, and 
to hope. 

There has been a revolution in the mili- 
tary situation since the previous encounter 
over Berlin with Stalin in 1948. Then the 
United States was the only nuclear power 
in the world. But be with the late 
fifties the Soviet Union with its nuclear 
weapons and its rockets has become an equal 
nuclear power. the critical fifties 
Churchill and Eisenhower learned what was 
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happening to the balance of power. Then 
the era of summitry began. At the begin- 
ning of this era Eisenhower made the state- 
ment for which, it may well be, he will be 
remembered, the longest. It was not senti- 
mentality, idealism, or pacifism but the grim 
truth about the hydrogen bomb which 
caused President Eisenhower to say that 
there is no longer any “alternative to peace.” 

Modern weapons have not merely magni- 
fied and multiplied the violence of war. 
They have revolutionized the nature of war 
by introducing into it a new order of vio- 
lence. Always until now, war and the threat 
of war, whether aggressive or defense, were 
usable instruments for the national purpose. 
They were usable because wars could still be 
won or lost. In the prenuclear wars the 
victorious power was an organized state 
which could impose its will on the van- 
quished. The damage, though great, was 
not irreparable, as we know from the recov- 
ery after World War II of West Germany, 
Japan, and the Soviet Union. But from a 
full nuclear war, which might well mean a 
100 million dead, the devastation of the 
great urban centers, and the contamination 
of the earth, the water and the air, there 
would be no such recovery. The damage 
done would be mutual, there would be no 
victor, and for all practical purposes the 
ruin would be irreparable. 

American nuclear power can reduce Soviet 
society to smoldering ruins and leave the 
wretched survivors shocked, starving, and 
diseased. The Soviet Union can, it is coolly 
estimated, kill between 30 and 70 million 
Americans. Such a war would not be fol- 
lowed by reconstruction. It would be fol- 
lowed by a savage struggle for existence as 
the survivors crawled out of their shelters, 
and the American Republic would be re- 
placed by a stringent military dictatorship 
trying to keep some kind of order among the 
desperate survivors. 

It used to be said of the British naval 
commander in the First World War that if 
he made a mistake, he could lose the war 
in an afternoon. Khrushchey and Kennedy 
can do that now. In a few hours Khru- 
shchev can lose the Soviet state and the 
achievements and the promises of the Com- 
munist economy; Kennedy can lose the Con- 
stitution and the free enterprise system and 
the American way of life, and along with 
them all the frontiers, old and new. I do 
not think that this is overstated. A full 
nuclear war would produce by far the big- 
gest convulsion which has ever occurred 
since man appeared on this planet, In say- 
ing this my object is not to add to the gen- 
eral creepiness. But we cannot understand 
the realities of the Khrushchey-Kennedy 
encounter unless we remind ourselves that 
nuclear war is not just another war as his- 
tory describes war, but a wholly new order of 
violence, 

Because the destructiveness of the new 
armaments is equal and virtually absolute 
neither of the two chiefs of government can 
threaten the other with such a war. As long 
as each has kept his own armory of weapons 
in order, neither can or need believe the 
nuclear threats of the other. If, for example, 
Khrushchev has resumed testing, not for 
technical military reasons but for terroriza- 
tion, he will not and cannot terrorize Presi- 
dent Kennedy. For this testing cannot re- 
move the awful retaliatory power of the U.S. 
nuclear weapon systems. 

In cold blood, no government can, no gov- 
ernment will, start a nuclear war with an 
equal nuclear power. Only a moral idiot 
would press the button. The dears 
among us who say that they have had enough 
and now let us drop the bomb have no idea 
what they are talking about. They have 
not been able to imagine and realize what a 
nuclear war would be like. But the govern- 
ments know quite well what a nuclear war 
would be like. That is why there is bluff 
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at the core of any threat to Initiate a 
nuclear exchange. There is also a wishful 
belief that the bluff will work, because it 
will not be called. 

Nevertheless, though a nuclear war would 
be lunacy and is unlikely, it is an ever- 
present possibility. Why? Because, how- 
ever irrational it may be to commit suicide, 
a nation can be provoked and exasperated 
to a point where its nervous system cannot 
endure inaction, where only violence can 
relieve its feelings. 

This is one of the facts of life in the mid- 
dle of the 20th century. It is as much a 
reality as a megaton bomb, and in the nuclear 
age it must be given weighty consideration 
in the calculation of policy. There is a line 
of intolerable provocation beyond which the 
reactions are uncontrollable. The govern- 
ments must know where that line is, and they 
must stay well back of it. Here lies the 
greatest danger of miscalculation and, there- 
fore, of war. 

Both sides, we had better realize, are 
capable of miscalculating where that line is. 
Khrushchev, who has no sufficient experi- 
ence of a state whose speech is free, is prone 
to think that Kennedy can and should con- 
trol an explosion of popular feeling. The 
fact is that there is a limit to President Ken- 
nedy's ability to lead public opinion, and he 
is in sight of that limit. Mr. Khrushchev 
must make no mistake about this. 

For our part, we are prone to suppose that 
because speech is strictly regimented in the 
Soviet Union, that there are no irresistible 
internal pressures on Khrushchev. This can 
be a very dangerous illusion. 

In both countries there is a line which it 
is not safe for the other to cross. It is the 
line where compromise will be regarded as 
humiliation and surrender. This line will 
have to be made precise in the negotiations. 
Blockade of the access routes is such a line 
for this country. For the Soviet Union such 
a line would be the giving of nuclear arms 
to West Germany. These are lines of pro- 
vocation which cannot be crossed without 
provoking uncontrollable, indeed suicidal, 
reactions. 

This being the nuclear age it is the para- 
mount rule of international politics that a 
great nuclear power must not put another 
great nuclear power in a position where it 
must choose between suicide and surrender. 
And the corollary of this rule is that no 
great nuclear power must put itself in a 
position where it has made such absolute 
and such rigid stipulations that it can no 
longer negotiate an honorable and tolerable 
accommodation, 


More Jobs Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following most interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Item on September 11, 1961: 

More Joss NEEDED 

Massachusetts needs more jobs to support 


her expanding population. 

Instead of the 723,000 manufacturing jobs 
we should have at this time, latest figures 
show only 678,960 persons employed—a 
shortage of 44,000 jobs in one category 
alone. 
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Instead of rising employment, there has 
been a net loss of 5,200 jobs in private em- 
ployment between June 1959, and June 
1961. 

A drive to find new investment funds 
must begin immediately if this trend is to 
be reversed, in the belief of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 

Executive Vice President Robert A. Chad- 
bourne, addressing a recent seminar at 
Amherst, said at least 90,000 new manufac- 
turing jobs need to be created. And these 
jobs can be created only through new in- 
dustrial inyestment. 

To carry the picture further, new invest- 
ment money can be secured only with a 
drive for sound, responsible financing of the 
State government, a taxation spread over 
a broad base and minimum government reg- 
ulation of business. 

There are all sort of opportunities for 
imaginative, bold people in the field of 
manufacturing, but they must be assured 
that their efforts won't be choked and 
harassed by government practices that dis- 
courage rather than encourage industrial 
initiative. 


City of Hartford Resolution on Gambling 
Syndicates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
forwarded to me by the clerk of the city 
of Hartford, strongly supporting the se- 
ries of proposals recently submitted to 
the Congress by Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy to combat syndicated gam- 
bling offenses. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY THE Crry oF HARTFORD, 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1961 


This is to certify that a meeting of the 
court of common council held September 
11, 1961, the following resolution was passed 
by rolicall vote. 

Whereas lack of public information and 
understanding of the serious and threaten- 
ing nature of the well-organized, - illegal, 
professional gambling syndicates enables 
them to continue their criminal activities 
which undermines community stability and 
welfare; and 

Whereas the Hartford Courant's recent ex- 
cellent series of articles on syndicated 
gambling, written by Mr. Irving Kravsow, 
focused public attention on the cancerous 
influence of these activities on the life of our 
city, State, and Nation; and 

Whereas these articles point up loopholes 
which exist in State and Federal laws which 
permit masterminds of these syndicates to 
avoid State and Federal prosecution: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the court of common coun- 
cil hereby goes on record as comménding the 
Hartford Courant and Mr. Kravsow for this 
timely and important series; and be it fur- 


Resolved, That this council goes on record 
as Supporting the series of proposals recent- 
ly submitted to Congress by Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy to combat syndicated 
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gambling and directs the town clerk to so 
advise all Members of the Congress from 
Connecticut. 


Attest: 
Rosert J. GALLIVAN, 
City Clerk. 
The West Needs Steady Nerves as the 


Russians Play With Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, re- 
cently an editorial appeared in the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, entitled 
“The West Needs Steady Nerves as the 
Russians Play With Fire.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
thought-provoking article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Aug. 25, 1961] 
Tue West NEEDS STEADY NERVES AS THE 
RUSSIANS Pray WITH Fm 


Just as it appeared that the Russians were 
going to permit an easing of Berlin tensions 
which would have smoothed the way for 
negotiations with the Allied Powers, the ten- 
sions are again increased, this time to a 
dangerous degree. The attempt of the Com- 
munist military leaders in East Berlin to 
control the conduct of West Berliners near 
the boundary of the Eastern sector was in 
itself highly provocative. But the latest 
Soviet note, hinting at possible Communist 
efforts to restrict or cut off allied air access 
to Berlin, bears far more serious implications. 

The allied powers cannot afford to be un- 
duly infiuenced by the obvious implications 
of the Russian charge that the air-actess 
routes to West Berlin are being used to carry 
“spies and provocateurs” to the city. They 
cannot afford to show the slightest weaken- 
ing in their insistence on their rights, con- 
ceded by the Russians in the agreements of 
1949, to unrestricted access. And it is incon- 
ceivable that they would agree to give the 
Soviets the right to say who shall and shall 
not be carried on planes traveling between 
the city and West Germany. ` 

To do so would effectively cripple air 
travel to the city from the West, and that 
the allles cannot afford. Indeed, the most 
disturbing aspect of the Russian note is its 
implied threat that the Russians may be pre- 
paring to interfere with our use of the spe- 
ecified air corridors between West Germany 
and West Berlin. As the British point out, 
this is the first time that the Russians have 
challenged Western rights to use of the cor- 
ridor, or the right to decide who shall use it. 
And there is a possibility, which must be 
considered, that the Russians are preparing 
to attempt a closing of the corridor on the 
pretext of clarifying the legal aspects of our 
access rights. 

A FRIGHTENING PROSPECT 


This is, as the British appreciate, a fright- 
ening prospect. For if we can be cut off 
from air access to West Berlin, it will be 
an easy matter for the Russians to find that 
the highway needs drastic repairs, that the 
roadbed of the railroad is unsafe for transit 
and that the water routes must be shut 
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down for overhaul. As we found in the in- 
stance of the airlift of 1949, only the air 
does not lend itself to physical blockade 
short of actual shooting. And if the air 
routes can be closed, West Berlin can be 
effectively isolated, and our position made 
desperate. It is quite likely, as the British 
fear, that we would be obligated to ight our 
way through the corridor rather than sur- 
render it. 

It is difficult to believe that it is the 
Russian intention to force us into this posi- 
tion. More likely, it seems that their latest 
move is primarily intended for propaganda 
purposes, for the neutral nations are aware 
of the Soviet fears concerning West Germany, 
and to maintain the tensions in Berlin. The 
object of this is, of course, to make Berlin 
a nuisance, and such a potentially dangerous 
nuisance that the Western Allics will be glad 
to settle for Khrushchev's demands that East 
Germany be recognized, along with its pres- 
ent borders, and that Berlin be made a free 
city. 

It is not likely to succeed if Western nerves 
hold steady, and all indications from Wash- 
ington, Paris, and London are that they will. 
As a propaganda move, however, the threat 
may have been more effective, as indicated 
by Indian Prime Minister Nerhu's suggestion 
that the Western rights of access were not 
unlimited. The Russians could use a propa- 
ganda victory at this time. Their Berlin 
Chinese Wall has proved a serious propa- 
ganda handicap throughout the neutral 
world, and an admission of weakness that 
has left the Russians and their East German 
puppets smarting. 

MORE PRESSURE TO COME 


They will undoubtedly now attempt pres- 
sures to force the West to negotiate its pres- 
ent rights of air access, with a view to for- 
bidding transport of West Germans into 
West Berlin. If this, and their desire for 
continued tensions, is the only reason for 
this threatening move, the position of the 
West and the danger represented by Berlin 
is unchanged. But the willingness of the 
Soviets to move so crudely into such sensi- 
tive and potentially explosive areas indi- 
cates the constant danger of Berlin, the 
danger that someone may blunder, that some 
accident may spark the fatal clash. It is a 
time for steady nerves, and calm preparation 
for negotiation. 


Maj. Gen. Edwin A, Walker Denied Right 
of Self-Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, a 
great injustice has been done to a real 
American, Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker. 
This man who has dared to speak for 
what America stands for has, in effect, 
been charged with an unpatriotic deed, 
and at the same time, denied the oppor- 
tunity to fully refute the charges made 
against him in the press. This injustice 
must be corrected. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration must allow this great Amer- 
ican to defend himself. 

There appeared in the September 12, 
1961, issue of the New York Mirror, an 
editorial concerning this injustice to 
General Walker which I think should be 
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printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
all Members of Congress to see. Under 
unanimous consent I include the editorial 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE WALKER CASE 

Daily the excitement over the General 
Walker case attracts more attention and 
every time anyone in the Pentagon issues 
a public release on the subject, it becomes 
clearer that someone blundered and the 
coverup is inadequate. 

As a matter of fact, there need be no 
coverup. No matter how it is sliced, Gen- 
eral Walker seems to have committed the 
crime of being excessively patriotic, of pre- 
ferring his own country to Soviet Russia, and 
of finding the Communist system offensive to 
the ideals of an American. 

A newspaper, published for American 
troops overseas, particularly in Germany, re- 
sented General Walker's problue program of 
pro-American indoctrination. The Pentagon 
gót excited, relieved General Walker from 
his command, gave him a reduced position 
and, in effect, reprimanded him. 

As it stands, it looks as though a reputa- 
ble officer is being sacrificed to some absurd 
policy. It can develop into as great a blot 
on the Kennedy administration as the Cuban 
fiasco. And probably the same doctrinaire 
amateurs are responsible. 

General Walker is entitled to a trial by 
his peers, properly a court-martial, prefer- 
ably in public. He is entitled to defend his 
honor and his integrity. Every American is 
entitled to that. Congressional committees 
would like to give General Walker a hearing 
but the Pentagon keeps him away from this 
country. 

It is cruel and un-American to charge a 
soldier with a felony or a misdemeanor or 
even bad judgment without giving him a 
hearing. General Walker has had no hear- 
ing. 


Teachers as Recruiters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our country's greatest problems today is 
the shortage of qualified teachers for 
our schoolchildren. In order to fill 
these vacancies, there is a vital need for 
developing interest early among the 
young people as to the opportunities that 
exist in the teaching profession. 

The State education commissioner, in 
the State of New York, Dr. James E. Al- 
len, Jr., has advanced a nine-point pro- 
gram to meet this shortage. I concur 
in the observations made by the Buf- 
falo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., in a 
recent editorial which follows: 

TEACHERS AS RECRUITERS 

Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., State education 
commissioner, gave Buffalo teachers this 
week a nine-point program for overcoming 
the statewide shortage of qualified teachers. 
Topping the list was a plea for more inten- 
sive recruitment efforts to seek young people 
with potential teaching talent and to attract 
them into the profession. 

Systematic recruiting obviously must be 
backed up by the other items Dr. Allen 
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ticked off—strengthening teacher courses, 
improving certification standards, removing 
unnecessary barriers to potentially gifted 
teachers, promoting material rewards, en- 

g more efficient use of teaching 
time, etc. But just as obviously, such steps 
cant produce more teachers unless the 
youngsters coming up through the high 
schools get every encouragement for teach- 
ing as a career. 

For that reason we are glad that Dr. Allen 
bore down hard on the “constructive efforts“ 
teachers themselves must make to advance 
their profession. For who, after all, is in a 
better position to promote the teaching ca- 
reer among teenagers than teachers them- 
selves? 

They have vast opportunity to nourish 
youthful enthusiasm for the profession they 
chose by upgrading it at every chance, by 
taking pride and accenting the positive in 
their mission as molders of character and 
communicators of culture. 

By the same token, nothing more surely 
can sour students on a teaching career than 
a negative attitude in the classroom, or by 
harping on the “downtrodden” refrain that 
teachers aren't moving up rapidly enough in 
material rewards. In a State whose mini- 
mum salary scales have advanced markedly 
in recent years—with most teachers in this 
area well above the prevailing minimums 
throughout the salary scale—no teacher 
need be bashful about portraying the edu- 
cator’s career in positive terms. 


Niel J. Bulger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, with 
profound regret I report the recent 
death of an able newspaperman and 
close friend, Mr. Niel J. Bulger, editor 
of the Waterbury (Conn.), Sunday Re- 
publican and author of a widely read 
column, “The Yankee Pedlar,” 

Mr. Bulger, who devoted his entire 
life to the newspaper profession as a 
reporter and editor, was a strong in- 
fiuence for progress in the areas served 
by his newspapers. His untimely death 
leaves this area infinitely poorer at a 
time when we can ill afford such a loss. 

I met Niel during the first few days 
that he was in Waterbury and we were 
firm friends from that time until his 
death. His passing is a personal loss. 

He had a wide and devoted public 
following and his influence was strong- 
ly felt because he always looked for and 
fostered the first rate in journalism, in 
literature and in politics. 

Although he assumed something of 
the drawling diction in the caustic wit 
of the Yankee Pedlar for whom his col- 
umn was named he was truly warm 
hearted and generous. And one is over- 
whelmed on looking back over the years 
to realize the good causes that he es- 
poused and the number of civic projects 
he worked wholeheartedly for. 

With unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Recorp an edi- 
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torial which appeared in the Sunday, 
Sepember 11, edition of the Waterbury 
(Conn.), Republican which is an able 
and well-rounded portrait of Niel 


Bulger: 
Nret J. BULGER 


(The late Sunday editor of the Republican 
was a discerning chronicler of the engross- 
ing bustle that went on around him and a 
kindly one.) 

The essential quality of a good newspaper- 
man is a keen interest in life and in people. 
Niel Bulger had that interest to a marked de- 
gree. Among members of his craft he stood 
out because of a never-flagging curiosity as 
to what makes people and things tick. He 
was forever digging into the why and the how 
of events, and the fascinating puzzle of per- 
sonalities. Because of his long observation 
of politics, government was for him the 
center of life’s three-ring circus and he was 
thoroughly at home in caucus, convention, 
and little smoke-filled rooms—in legislature 
and board meetings. But the other rings 
engrossed him, too. The whole range of such 
human behavior as would be newsmill grist 
attracted him. And this broadened interest 
was reflected in the fine account he gave of 
himself when a highly competent reporter 
was converted into an equally able feature 
editor. 

There is supposed to be the seed of cyni- 
cism in the kind of backstage look that an 
observant reporter gets at the frailties and 
pomposites of public life, and of life not so 
public. But although Niel knew occasions 
for exercise of his always healthy skepticism, 
there was a warmth, a friendliness, a con- 
stant desire to be helpful in his contacts with 
people which made him a veritable host of 
friends. There was no mean bone in his 
body. In community service and on the 
State boards he played the part of good citi- 
zen and among his friends and fellow work- 
ers there was no better companion, 


Results of a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I mailed a question- 
naire to registered-voter households in 
the 30th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia. Over 100,000 questionnaires were 
sent out, and I am pleased to report that 
nearly 20,000 completed questionnaires 
were returned. 

In my opinion, the folks back home in 
my congressional district, or any other 
congressional district in the country, are 
way ahead of Washington in their 
thoughts on the important issues facing 
the Nation. The results of this ques- 
tionnaire confirm this premise. 

A close analysis of the response to the 
16 questions submitted to my constitu- 
ency reveals clear and precise opinions 
on matters vital to the future of the 
United States. i 

I am very proud to submit herewith 
the tabulated results of my annual leg- 
islative questionnaire: 
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2 Are you w to pay 
4. Do you favor Federal Aid to Education for— 
(a) School Construction? 
(b) Teachers’ salari 


Should the farm price-support program be sera) 
5 Should the Geneva nuclear test ban talks — jey 
7. Should the social securi 


10. When you first heard President Kenn: wr 
11, Now that the Vienna talks have occurred, do you t 


(n) More favorable to the United States than c 
(h) TTF United States: „%.e 


(e About even? — 
(d) Nothing accomplished? __ 


“yes, . — answer 
(a) Do Americans generally 8 
(b) Is our Government 
% Are we putting enou; 
55 thoes nt possibly involve hi 
40 ing vo we 
16, Do you favor sending armed 1 Bube k 


ped cntirely?_ 
ty law be amended to include medical care for the aged? _- 
8. Should there be a withholding tax and interest on savings accounts and on corporate dividends? 
9. Should the United States resume testin. ine nuclear weapons un 


5 In —— do you fel there are enough | laws restraining “business? 
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Queslionnaire 


k the outcome was— 


dergroun 
was goin 9 Vienna to talk with Khrushchev, did you think it a good idea? 


erseas 
fire situations; increase nonnuclear firepower and guerilla training 
Disarmament N . . Se ie 


Percent 
Yes | No Unde- 
cided 
87 3 
80 4 
27 4 
40 “4 16 
23 59 18 
42 35 23 
11 34 55 
66 27 7 
61 3⁴ 5 
— 49 48 3 
Ss R. 78 4 
aae = s6 9 5 
EA 38 59 3 
321.1. SUSE SS ERE So g| 30 62 
23 15 «2 
” 13 63 
42 26 32 
d 14 4 
1¹ 87 2 
44 5¹ 5 
21 74 5 
56 38 6 
57 35 8 
89 7 4 
20 6s 12 
39 56 5 
85 9 6 
2 68 10 
8 78 14 
4 M 12 
4 79 17 
70 17 13 
“a 30 6 


Defense Department Ignores Economies 
of Using the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I called attention to a communication 
that was made by the Midwestern Sen- 
ators to Secretary of Defense McNamara. 

Today there came to my desk from 
H. C. Brockel, municipal park director 
of the Milwaukee Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners, an article entitled “Defense 
Department Ignores Economies of Using 
Seaway,” which appeared in the Mil- 

- Waukee Journal under date of Septem- 
ber 11, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT IGNORES ECONOMIES OF 
Ustnc SEAWAY 

As a huge oversea shipper—12 million tons 
last year—the Defense Department still 
astonishingly ignores the economic advan- 
tages of the St. Lawrence Scaway. All 12 
Senators from Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin are now 
pressing this point upon Secretary McNa- 
mara. 

Defense, they object, persists in its old 
shipping pattern of Atlantic, gulf, and west 
const tion commands. Though 
millions of tons of its oversea cargo originate 
in the great industrial midcontinent, it 


moved only 70,000 last year—less than six- 
tenths of 1 percent of its total—through the 
adjacent ocean ports on the Great Lakes. 

It continues this slow dribble even though 
it acknowledged saving $638,000 on a 91,000- 
ton seaway movement in the very first sea- 
son, 2 years ago. In contrast to that $7 a ton, 
the Senators base their case on a very modest 
savings estimate of $1 to $3. 

Bigger military shipments would be a boon 
to Great Lakes ports, but this is no pork bar- 
rel. The Senators are not asking for more 
gravy to be spread among their home States. 
They simply want cold, hard business done 
with the Nation's tax money. The Senators 
merely ask McNamara to put the matter to 
the test, and see for himself. Create a sep- 
arate Great Lakes transportation command. 
Route a specified minim tonnage—say, 
500,000—through Great es ports next 
season at fairly proportional rail rates. 
Study comparative costs of shipments to and 
through the ports in all four transportation 
commands. 

Certainly the seaway would thereby prove 
itself the most economical outlet for a great 
deal more military than now goes 
through it. To the fullest extent of this 
proof, it should thereupon be used. Could 
anything make more obvious sense? 


Is Anticommunism Now To Be Considered 
Anti-Americanism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, some 
strange new developments are indeed 


taking place in the administration's po- 
sition toward those who dare to speak out 
to help identify communism for the 
pagan, international conspiracy that it 
actually is. 

First, we witness the severe punish- 
ment of General Walker and next we 
note the official censorship of a career 
official in the U.S. Forest Service by name 
of Don Caron. After 15 years of distin- 
guished service in the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Caron was confronted with the al- 
ternative of discontinuing to speak and 
write educational articles against com- 
munism or resigning his position. As a 
patriotic, courageous American more in- 
terested in his country's survival than his 
personal welfare, Caron resigned. Thus 
the voices of Walker and Caron have 
been silenced in the crusade against 
communism but the perils provided by 
the activities of Communists at home 
and abroad grow greater and more 
alarming. 

Nationally recognized columnist and 
writer, George E. Sokolsky has taken 
recognition of this unfortunate and un- 
timely effort of officials in the Kennedy 
administration to drive into silence 
those who feel impelled to speak out 
against the evils of communism. He dis- 
cusses this development cogently in a 
column entitled “It Starts Again” which 
I ask permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of today’s RECORD. 

I sincerely hope the anticipated in- 
vestigation by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee under the able leadership 
of Senater RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
will get to the source and the reasons 
for this new era of censorship. In these 
perilous times we need a greater rather 
than a lesser understanding of the true 
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scope and nature of the Communist 
menace. We shall not win the cold war 
nor avert a hot one by turning our backs 
to the fire and burying our heads in the 
sand. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Ir STARTS AGAIN 


(By George Sokolsky) 

There can be little doubt but a strong in- 
vestigation into anticommunism is develop- 
ing in the U.S. Senate. The General Walker 
case will not down, and either the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, or a public 
court-martial is essential to clean it up. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara’s defense 
of the removal of General Walker from 
his post was insufficient because it avoided 
the central issue which is that pro-Commu- 
nists are beginning to move about freely 

ain 


again. 

It is interesting that the leader in the 
present battle against the pro-Communists 
is Senator STROM THURMOND, of South Caro- 
lina. Senator Kari. Munpt has joined but 
that is to have been expeccted because he 
has been active in anti-Communist move- 
ments since he has been in the Congress. 

The General Walker case is arousing inter- 
est because he has been accused of a crime 
which is not recognizable as such. The ac- 
cusation is that his pro-blue program of pa- 
triotic indoctrination was excessive. It is 
impossible to define why he should have been 
accused of impropriety without being given 
a public hearing. 

By avoiding a public hearing, the Defense 
Department has got itself into an untenable 
position. An organization, "The Friends of 
General Walker.“ has come into being which 
is circulating publications, mimeographed 
and printed, on the subject. Although gen- 
erally the press has not paid too much at- 
tention to the General Walker case, the 
pamphleteers have been busy, and they note 
the silence of the press. 

It is my experience that the suppression 
of a story can build it up to explosive pro- 
portions. This seems to be best pointed up 
in Senator Munor’s weekly report. MUNDT is 
a Republican; THURMOND is a Democrat. 
Nevertheless, Munpr uses THURMOND as his 
authority when he says: 

“In the August 17 discussion on the Sen- 
ate floor concerning the memorandum sub- 
mitted by Senator FULBRIGHT to the Defense 

ent and the subsequent directive 
aimed at stopping anti-Communist semi- 
nars, Senator STROM TuHurMonp said: ‘I 
think our people in uniform should not 
speak promiscuously on all subjects, but 
they are entitled to tell the civilian popula- 
tion the aims, the methods of operation, and 
the dangers of the enemy. The enemy to- 
day is communism. I feel there is a cen- 
sorship now being placed upon our military 
people with regard to expressing themselves 
concerning our enemy, communism.'” 

Senator MUNDT attacks the censorship of 
public speeches by military men: 

“Thus, the full impact of the recent Pen- 
tagon directive is now being felt. The muz- 
zling of the military, first appearing as an 
innocent attempt to stop war talk by such 

ed military leaders as Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, becomes an all-out attack to 
discredit highly successful anti-Communist 
seminars and to eliminate any reference to 
the menace of communism because it is in- 
terpreted as being of a political nature.” 

This is the beginning of a movement and 
those who ignore it do not understand the 

and depth of popular movements. 
It is easy to ridicule the John Birch Society, 
but it is not easy to justify the removal of 
General Walker from his post in Germany 
on the grounds of excessive patriotism. 
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The excuse can be that the balance be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia, 
between war and peace, is so fine that only 
the most elevated officials should speak on 
policy matters. That would be President 
Kennedy and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
But we listen to others on lower levels dis- 
cuss policy questions and they are not muz- 
zled. 


There seems to be a misunderstanding of 
roles and responsibilities. If no one but 
the President and the Secretary of State are 
to speak on policy, then let everybody else 
be silent. It is doubtful if the country would 
long tolerate such a one-sided silence. 


Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a column by Richard Starnes 
which appeared in the Columbus Citizen- 
Journal on Monday, September 10, 1961. 

It is my thought every Member of 
Congress should have the benefit of the 
views expressed by Mr. Starnes: 

LEADERS 
(By Richard Starnes) 


New Tonk. — Every epoch of human history 
is taught us by the symbolic shorthand of 
heroes, until it is possible to defend the 
proposition that no civilization ever achieved 
greatness without producing great leaders. 

When we think of the awakening of Eng- 
land and its first tremendous strides toward 
world dominion, we think of Elizabeth I. 
And, of course, when we think of the sad 
remains of that nation, we think of Eliza- 
beth II, a dowdy, foolish woman who per- 
fectly symbolizes the emptiness and lack of 
purpose of her people. 

The fall of France was plainly foreshadow- 
ed by the incredible bankruptcy in her lead- 
ership. The salvation of Britain was Church- 
ill. The mad genius of Hitler was the cata- 
lyst that revitalized Germany. 

What sort of symbolic shorthand will his- 
torians of the future use to tell unborn gen- 
erations what sort of people their midcen- 
tury ancestors in the United States were? 

If, as I suppose they will, these unborn 
scholars continue to use the same sort of 
historical shorthand we use, I am afraid our 
generation of Americans will come off rather 
poorly. The sad truth of the matter is that 
we are almost bereft of any useful leader- 
ship, much less any leadership of flashing 
genius, or even the sort of low utilitarian 
cunning such as Khrushchev possesses. 

The United States last presidential cam- 
paign was an unexampled convulsion of 
Mediocrity. The winner won principally 
because he was a young man of startling 
physical beauty while his opponent always 
managed to look like a used car salesman 
with a bad hangover. 

I am not sure the crisis of America is 
entirely a crisis of leadership. It is at least 
partly a crisis of slothful, egocentric, ma- 
terialistic population that is pitted against 
a people who are young, tough and hungry. 

Every magazine that comes to hand is full 
of “explanations” of the disaster we met in 
the Bay of Pigs, but the real explanation is 
simply that we lacked the moral courage to 
go ahead with an unpleasant task. We could 
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not get on with the surgery necessary in 
Cuba, the rationalizers insisted, because the 
seething, unwashed masses in the world 
wouldn't like it. 

I don't give a damn what any heathen 
dwelling in a foul-smelling mud hut thinks. 
One free American is worth any number of 
surly, unclean, wife-beating, daughter-selling 
peasants in any “emerging” nation, and it is 
time we began to understand it. 

If we are destined to be the people whom 
history will indict for letting the torch of 
freedom fall from our nerveless fingers, so 
be it. But can't we summon one last echo 
of our past and do it like men? 


The Christian Faith and Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a com- 
mission of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil recently made a statement prepared 
after 2 years of study on the subject of 
“The Christian Faith and Foreign Aid.” 
The council, which is an agency of six 
Lutheran groups with 5½ million mem- 
bers went on record as favoring increased 
foreign aid, with long-range realistic 
planning, and with special attention to 
the roles of the United Nations and pri- 
vate investment. Because their state- 
ment embodies so many of the ideas and 
thoughts expressed in the foreign aid 
measure recently passed by the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON FOREIGN AID 


(A) In the conviction that God, in the out- 
pouring of His love, unites mankind in com- 
mon responsibility; calls each person to serve 
his neighbor with the abilities and means 
which have been given to him; seeks for all 
nations and peoples the opportunity to 
develop their God-given. potentialities un- 
der conditions favorable to their wholesome 
development; 

In recognition of the pressing need for aid 
and cooperation in the less developed areas 
of the world among peoples striving for eco- 
nomic, social, and political development; the 
demonstrated effectiveness of governmental 
programs of economic and technical aid 
in furthering the wholesome development of 
peoples and nations; the conviction that re- 
sponsible, self-reliant initiative and enter- 
prise are expected of men and nations and 
that long-continued dependency impover- 
ishes; and 

In light of the beliefs and conditions set 
forth in the preceding text, the national 
Lutheran Council recommends to its partici- 
pating bodies that by appropriate means they 
point out to their members that economic 
and technical aid to less developed areas is 
essentially a demand of justice and in har- 
mony with the Christian faith; help their 
members to study the subject of mutual aid 
among the nations and thereupon to express 
themselves as responsible Christian citizens 
with respect to these programs, their 
views known to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, their Senators 
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and Congressmen, and to other leaders and 
agencies; challenge their qualified members 
to undertake dedicated and competent serv- 
ice in the less developed areas of the world 
as a part of their Christian vocation, and 
guide their youth to see these opportunities 
and to become qualified for such service; 
evaluate current studies on the problems of 
areas of rapid social change and make feasible 
plans to insure that through the necessary 
insights, personnel, and funds the churches 
and their agencies play their part in dealing 
imaginatively and creatively with the oppor- 
tunities and difficulties that emerge through 
the impact of rapid social change; and en- 
courage their members and agencies to par- 
ticipate in “exchange of persons” programs 
of the church, other voluntary agencies, and 
Government, in particular welcoming such 
persons who come into their communities 

(B) Recognizing the expressed desire for 
aid and cooperation in economic, social and 
political development in many countries; 

Recognizing the moral imperatives bind- 
ing especially upon people and nations with 
great resources; . 

Gratified that the U.S. Government an 
the United Nations have shown that they 
can effectively provide help to the less de- 
veloped nations; and 

Convinced that the interests of the peo- 
ples and nations of the world are inextri- 
cably intertwined, and that wholesome de- 
velopments in any nation are beneficial to 
all peoples; the National Lutheran Council: 

Expresses the judgment that increased gov- 
ernmental activities planned in long-range 
Perspective which seek realistically to deal 
with problems of ignorance, poverty, ill 
health, and inequality of opportunity among 
the peoples of the world, would bring great 
benefits to all countries; 

Believes it desirable that the United States 
continue to work for more adequate and 
effective assistance programs by the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, coordi- 
nating its own programs with and channel- 
ing its resources through these agencies 
whenever this accomplishes their fundamen- 
tal purposes more effectively; 

Regards as commendable the efforts of the 
U.S, Government to encourage private en- 
terprise, including investment capital, in the 
less developed areas, and its efforts to estab- 
lish programs to protect the private investor 
against loss due to expropriation, war, and 
inconvertibility of currency; 

Favors the continuation of a reciprocal 
trade agreements program; 

Heartily endorses the U.S. Government's 
Programs of international exchange of per- 
sons, which so effectively promote under- 
Standing among peoples and expresses the 
hope that the Government will continue 
these programs, together with regular sub- 
stantial support of the exchange programs 
of the United Nations; 

Believes that a comprehensive approach in 
projecting development programs is needed 
So that the emphasis on economic and social 
development in the light of legitimate politi- 
cal considerations is kept in balance and 
that military considerations are not unduly 
emphasized; and 

Regards it desirable that the objectives of 
providing assistance to foreign nations be 
clearly stated in positive terms in the au- 
thorizing legislation so that the following 


Purposes will be reflected: 
(a) To promote the mutual security of 
nations; J 


(b) To foster wholesome economic, social 
and political development; and x 

(c) To express the concern of Americans 
for the well-being of other peoples. 

Adopted by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, Atlantic City, N.J., February 4, 1960. 
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Research Triangle of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, we in 
North Carolina are proud of progress we 
are making in education, industry, and 
agriculture. We are proud, too, of the 
fact that more and more people in other 
areas of the United States, and indeed all 
over the world, are finding that North 
Carolina is an ideal place to work and 
live. 

The big attraction today in the field of 
industrial development is research and 
brainpower. We in North Carolina have 
this, and more too, in areas of pleasant 
living that appeal to scholars as well as 
to machine operators. 

Mr. William D. Snider, in his column 
in the September 7, 1961, edition of the 
Greensboro Daily News discusses the Re- 
search Triangle area of North Carolina 
and the potential it holds for our State 
and our area of the Nation. 

In order for the Members of the Con- 
gress and the public to know more about 
the work we are doing and the plans we 
have for the future, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Snider's column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PLEASANT PLACE 

John Fischer, editor of Harper’s, is a trifie 
late discovering North Carolina's Research 
Triangle, but we'll pardon his ignorance 
and commend his excellent advice for in- 
dustry seekers. 

In the Editor's Easy Chair,” Fischer ex- 
pounds the theme of pleasant environment 
and great universities as enticing bait for 
today's nice“ industries: 

“The exciting growth industries—elec- 
tronics, for instance—", he declares, aren't 
interested in cheap labor. They need highly 
skilled men and are willing to pay almost 
any price to get them—as anyone can see by 
glancing at the help-warted ads in ‘Scien- 
tific American’ or the Sunday New York 
Times. Neither are they much interested 
in low taxes, because low taxes mean 
poor schools. Such schools can't turn out 
the kind of brains these industries need; 
moreover, the men they seek aren't willing 
to settle in communities where their chil- 
dren will be doomed to a second-rate educa- 
tion.” 

But the new industry tycoons are terribly 
interested in the cultural, social and intel- 
lectual environment: “They like to live in 
a community of scholars—historians, writ- 
ers, sociologists, even an occasional artist— 
and they enjoy being near good libraries, 
good orchestras, good art galleries. If you 
plunked them down in Spearfish, S.D., they 
would go out of their minds with boredom; 
no amount of money could persuade them 
to stay there.” 


And that brings up North Carolina's Re- 


search Triangle. It was founded for the very 
purpose Fischer emphasizes—to emulate the 
stunning success of the industrial complexes 
around Boston (MIT, Harvard, Boston Uni- 
versity, Brandeis) and Southern California 
(Caltech, Stanford, University of California). 
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Both places, incidentally, also offer pleas- 
ant living areas—rolling hillsides, unspoiled 
countryside around Boston and good cli- 
mate and rugged outdoors in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Fischer mentions North Carolina—in fact 
the very location of the research triangle— 
but then fails to name it: 

“In North Carolina, for example, the area 
between Chapel Hill and Durham looks like 
a natural for such an enterprise. Both are 
pleasant towns. They are surrounded by un- 
spoiled (well, all right, not hopelessly 
spoiled) countryside; it could be handsomely 
developed—at a profit—by public purchase 
and zoning. The Blue Ridge Mountains are 
an easy drive to the west, the Cape Hatteras 
Beach about the same distance east. In 
sum, a potential for the good life as promis- 
ing as anything Massachusetts or California 
can offer. 

“And here are two of the best educational 
institutions in the South: the University of 
North Carolina and, Duke. Around this 
nucleus the State could—if it made a de- 
termined effort—build up a truly great intel- 
lectual center, It might become not just 
the best in its region, but one of the best in 
America. Inevitably it would give North 
Carolina the educational leadership of the 
South—and as a consequence, leadership in 
modern industry as well. 

“It would cost monty, of course. A dou- 
bling of teachers’ salaries, new buildings, 
urban renewal, parks and landscaping, a 
long-range, well-thought-out regional plan: 
All of these would have to be financed some- 
how. (The big national foundations and the 
tobacco industry might both be eager to 
help.) But in the end the investment ought 
to pay off bountifully.” 

Agreed, John Fischer. 

But fully three-fourths, perhaps more, of 
the job you mention has been done. The 
research triangle is a going concern. The 
Camille and Henry Dreyfus Foundation is 
building a 62½ million polymer research fa- 
cllity; Chemstrand, a 85½ million fiber re- 
search laboratory; and the research park 
shortly will have a $300,000 administrative 
building. “Like Boston's Route 128,” says 
the research park's executive vice president, 
James B. Shea, Jr., “only without manufac- 
turing.” 

All this is only a beginning, but a good 
one. Governor Sanford has sponsored a 
statewide education program lifting teacher 
salaries by almost one-fourth. Urban re- 
newal projects are underway in major Tar 
Heel cities. Statewide planning is a vital 
part of the Sanford administration. 

Like the outdoor camper who asked us 
please not to ruin Cape Hatteras through too 
much publicity, we have a suspicion that the 
Chapel Hill-Durham region might be spoiled 
if too many big industrialists and research 
foundations discover its charms. 

But thank you, John Fischer, for making 
your point emphatically: A pleasant place to 
live and a cultural environment will win 
more industrial dollars than all the shoddy 
come-ons of cheap labor and tax gimmicks. 


Why Not Medical Care? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I would like to 
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place in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp an editorial from the 
AFL-CIO News of September 9, 1961. 

This editorial decries the lack of logic 
in the actions of a Congress which evi- 
dences its commitment to aiding the aged 
by generally increasing benefits and coy- 
erage under the social security laws, but 
stops short of substantive, specific aid in 
meeting the largest expenses of the 
aged—medical care. 

As the editorial points out, Mr. Chair- 
man, what the Congress has done so far 
is valuable, laudable, and commendatory. 
But valuable as it may be, it is not 
enough. 

The editorial follows: 

Wary Nor MEDICAL CARE? 

The September social security checks de- 
livered to millions of older citizens in the 
week beginning Labor Day refiect for the 
first time the increases in various benefits 
voted at the current session of Congress. 

The changes in eligibility and other pro- 
visions have also resulted in nearly three- 
quarters of a million new applications for 
benefits by persons previously outside the 
scope of the law or drawing very limited 
benefits. 

The millions drawing higher benefits and 
those drawing benefits for the first time 
must be somewhat mystified by the logic of 


lawmakers who are willing without so much 


as a murmer to provide broaders benefits and 
badly needed increases but express grave 
doubts about simple legislative proposals to 
help these same social security beneficiaries, 
on sharply limited budgets, meet the in- 
creasing cost of medical care. 

There is little doubt that the extra dol- 
lars in the new benefit checks will be used 
in many cases to help pay medical care bills. 
Perhaps that's why the American Medical 
Association did not launch a violent cam- 
pagn 5 opposition to the social security in- 


S But 2 benefits a few dollars every 
few years does not meet the major medical 
care problem confronting our older citizens. 
If anything, it accentuates the problem and 
the need, a need that can only be fulfilled 
by providing medical care for the aged under 
the social security system. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August issue of American Heritage mag- 
azine, Bruce Catton points up eloquently 
the importance of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial. He regards the observance as a 
time for contemplation of the fact that 
freedom is a magnificent possession and 
an undying responsibility. 

The article was called to my attention 
by Rev. William S. Warford, of Quincy, 
III., chairman of the Quincy Civil War 
Centennial Commission. It deserves the 
attention of all thoughtful Americans. 

Here is the text: 

Lest WE FORGET 
(By Bruce Catton) 

If the tone for the entire centennial per- 

iod is to be set by parades, sham battles, and 
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a general recreation of a swords-and-roses 
atmosphere designed to amuse the tourist 
and slake our thirst for romance, we are 
simply going to stultify ourselves. When we 
show Americans firing on the American flag 
and doing their best to destroy the American 
Government, let us at least do it because we 
finally learned something from those des- 
perate endeavors and not simply because it 
makes an amusing spectacle. Few people, to 
be sure, are entirely immune to the appeal 
of a spectacle; human nature being what it 
is, most of us have had moments in which 
we wish, illogically, that we might just have 
had a glimpse at some of those struggles 
which, now that they are suitably remote 
in time, are seen through a romantic haze. 
But we do need to be very clear about what 
it is that we are trying to do. 

Precisely what—to begin with—do we 
think we are commemorating? When we 
undertake to recreate, these vignettes from 
the past, how do we make our selection? 
There are some events that do not quite 
lend themselves to proper staging. Will 
we, for example, reenact the starving of the 
first prisoner of war? Should the New York 
draft riots be reenacted? Or Sherman's 
march to the sea, the devastation of the 
Shenandoah Valley, or even the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, with the accom- 
panying hangings? 

No doubt we shall draw the line some- 
where, because the point of these reenact- 
ments is entertainment, and there were 
things in the Civil War which, even a cen- 
tury later, just are not very entertaining to 
contemplate. But that is precisely where the 
trouble lies. We are in serious danger of tak- 
ing the most significant anniversary in 
American history and using it as a means 
of giving ourselves a bright and colorful 
holiday. How the Civil War soldier fought 
his battles is no doubt worth examining, but 
infinitely more important is a consideration 
of why he fought and what he accomplished. 
Lay on the sentiment, the romance, and the 
dramatic appeal heavily enough, and we 
shall presently forget that the war was 
fought by real living men who were deeply 
moved by thoughts and emotions of over- 
whelming urgency. To lose sight of the 
cause that was fought for and the dedica- 
tion with which it was served is to dishonor 
the sacrifice, for victor and for vanquished 
alike. 

The centennial does demand our remem- 
brance, but the act of remembrance demands 
something of us. 

It calls first of all for an attitude, a frame 
of mind, a brooding awareness of the im- 
mensity of the tragedy that once befell our 
country and an honest attempt to under- 
stand the far-reaching results which grew 
out of that tragedy. It calls upon us to be 
fully adult in our approach to it, so that we 
can make ourselves familiar with the hot 
passions and the human blindnesses that 
led up to it and grew out of it and can 
realize that greatness went hand in hand 
with meanness, that men caught up in a 
tide too strong for them to resist did some- 
how accomplish more than they meant to 
accomplish, that the whole of the terrible 
process did in the end mean more than the 
sum of its parts. We need to realize that 
although we are never going to reach a com- 
plete understanding of the war, it is not 
wholly incomprehensible; that it was in- 
finitely more than a needless catastrophe, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

All of this has little to do with parades, 
reenactments, and the serving of refresh- 
ments by bright young women in hoop- 
skirts and ruffles. It has to do with the real 
value of the centennial; with the unfinished 
business which the Civil War left to us, the 
living. What we are today grows directly out 
of that war; what we mean when we are at 
our best is rooted in it. It left us not just 
something to remember but something to 
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live up to. It began a process that still is 
not finished and that will be our continuing 
responsibility as long as we live. 

“For in its blind, brutal, and all but un- 
endurably expensive way, the Civil War did 
accomplish something. 

It created one nation, destined for world 
leadership, and it once and forever expand- 
ed the dimensions of American freedom. It 
brought Negro slavery to an end; doing that, 
it left us with no concelvable alternative to 
the task of creating, perfecting, and defend- 
ing a one-class citizenship in our fair land. 
The fact that this task is a long way from 
being finished is beside the point. The com- 
mitment was made for us, and we cannot 
either escape it or forget it. Under every- 
thing else—the remembrance of the valiant 
things done by men long dead, the bright 
pathos of the Lost Cause, the continuing 
endeavor to heal the deep wounds which the 
war inflicted—this is implicit in the Civil 
War centennial. The centennial years are 
hardly less solemn than the years they com- 
memorate. 

We have had reenactments, parades, and 
flowery speeches, and we shall doubtless have 
more. They are all to the good, so long as 
they are not all that we see or hear or think 
about. But we shall lose something we must 
not lose if we make these centennial years 
simply a time of soft and forgetful senti- 
ment; if we hesitate to stress the final mean- 
ing of the war because we are afraid to “stir 
up controversy” or touch some present-day 
issue which might leave thorns in our fingers. 
We are a grownup people by now, or at least 
we think we are, and we do not need to go 
through this anniversary on tiptoe. 

Somewhere in these centennial observ- 
ances there must be a time for sober reflec- 
tion; for contemplation of the fact that 
freedom is a magnificent possession and an 
undying responsibility; for rededication to 
the ideal that came to its first flowering in 
battle smoke and agony. The centennial is 
not to be approached lightly. It means either 
nothing at all—or everything. 


Good Family Discipline and Good Family 
Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Mr, Dick 
D. Heller, Jr., editor of the Decatur Daily 
Democrat, recently wrote an editorial 
entitled “For Parents Only.” Because 
this editorial speaks so well for all of us, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For PARENTS ONLY 

The touchy world situation has led a num- 
ber of families to revaluate their own way 
of living. 

Many of us seldom think about the changes 
that would be necessary if we were engaged 
in another world conflict. But perhaps we 
should, 

Two things will be absolutely essential— 
good family discipline and good family 
health. 

Now, it will be too late to start thinking 
of these things when war is declared, or an 
invasion of the United States starts, or a 
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bad storm leaves the entire family terrified. 
Right now, this very minute, you can pre- 
pare for such things—but when they hap- 
pen, it will be too late if you have not pre- 
pared in advance. 

Good family discipline, obedience to par- 
ents, is rapidly disappearing from American 
family life. It is understandable. Families 
are so busy indulging in the individual pleas- 
ures of each member that they have no time 
to think of themselves as a family, getting 
along together, growing together. 

But what will happen when the first bomb 
falls, the first invader comes to Decatur, or 
a tornado wipes out the town? 

Will your family respond to the central 
discipline of the father and mother, then 
oldest son, and so on? Or will they break 
up, terrified, into worthless individuals, each 
fighting, clawing, and losing his fight for 
existence? 

Our President has asked each of us to 
get in physical, mental and moral shape to 
win the war, declared or undeclared, against 
Godless communism, 

This means many things to the family. 
Dads and moms have to keep themselves in 
physical shape, and be well enough instruct- 
ed in emergencies to know what to do for 
themselves and their families. 

It means that grade school and high 
school children should be encouraged to 
walk and ride their bikes, rather than drive 
to school. 

Athletics should be encouraged, as well as 
good eating habits, and good family disci- 
pline. 

Family worship should be strengthened. 
The time may well be coming when a strong 
personal faith, and immediate, unquestion- 
ing obedience to parents, and those in charge, 
will be absolutely necessary for survival. 


a 


Clarifying the Reemployment Rights of 
Certain Persons Entering the Armed 


Forces 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume the gentle- 
man will take a minute or two to explain 
this bill. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
glad to explain the bill. 

The purpose of this bill is to amend 
the existing reemployment provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act to clarify and remove any 
doubts that might arise with regard to 
the reemployment protection to be ac- 
corded certain persons who leave their 
jobs to enter the Armed Forces in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

In the month of August this year the 
Congress passed a law giving the Presi- 
dent the power to extend the period of 
service of persons on active duty and the 
power to call individuals and Reserve or- 
ganizations to active duty without their 
consent. The purpose of this bill is to 
extend the reemployment rights for the 
Same period of time it is possible to ex- 
tend involuntarily the period of service 
or to extend those reemployment rights 
for the same period that a person volun- 
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teers for active service, provided that 
additional service is no greater than that 
to which he could have been involun- 
tarily called. 


If America Has Mascles- Left, Time Te 
Flex ’Em Has Arrived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
conduct of the so-called unalined na- 
tions at the recent Belgrade conference 
has shocked the American people. 
Even those who were so optimistic as to 
think that Communist Yugoslavia and 
the self-styled neutrals were alined on 
the side of the United States have now 
come to the realization that the billions 
of dollars we have spent overseas have 
not bought us friends. 

The Shelby Daily Star, published at 
Shelby, N.C., had a very fine editorial 
on September 13, 1961, with reference 
to the fiasco at Belgrade. I believe my 
colleagues will find the Star editorial to 
be most interesting, and I request that 
it be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir AMERICA Has MUSCLES LEFT, TIME To FLEX 
E Has ARRIVED 


The failure of our foreign policy of the 
last 15 years was so plainly spelled out in 
Belgrade that even free thinkers in the new 
State Department could hardly miss the 
message. 

As charted in the current issue of U.S. 
News and World Report, the 24 so-called 
nonalined nations between the end of World 
War II and March 31, 1961, had received a 
total of $6,051,000,000 from the United States 
in economic, technical and military aid. 

In case figures bore you, that’s over $6 
billion. 

What did we purchase? A slap in the face 
from the 24 nations, who shivered before 
Khrushchev's exploding nuclear bombs and 
came out with a weak-kneed plea for the 
Russian leader and President Kennedy to 
talk it out, 

During the conference, Yugoslavia’s Dic- 
tator Tito commented that U.S. aid to his 
Communist nation should have been twice 
as much. This Communist nation, inci- 
dentally, led the list of all 24 by receiving 
two billion, 81 million dollars in the period 
mentioned above. 

Yes, Tito, led the so-called neutrals in 
naming the western allies for criticism in 
the current world crisis while the Commu- 
nist bloc was not even given a slap on the 
wrist. 

The opinion will be immediately voiced, 
“You can’t buy friends.” That's true, but 
it’s no reason to establish a policy of fatten- 
ing the enemy or toadying to nations whose 
leaders are too gutless to take a stand on 
freedom's side. 

Our policy has been to play down our mili- 
tary potential, to never speak in anger to 
the uncommitted nations and to make al- 
most unlimited funds available from the cof- 
fers of the U.S. Treasury. 

This policy has not produced friendship, 
but more important it has not produced re- 
spect from these nations who wobble be- 
tween Moscow and Washington. 
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Who appointed Tito as chairman on the 
nonalined? Who gave India’s Nehru license 
to peddie his spineless philosophy on his 
knees before Khrushchev? 

One positive result must come from Bel- 
grade. The leaders represented there do 
not deserve the deference they have received 
from the United States. - 

While we polished the apple and oiled the 
palm of one so-called neutral leader after 
another, Russia adopted an opinion-be- 
damned policy of Muscovite muscle. 

This obviously produced results, because 
the predicted propaganda victory for the 
United States when Russia announced re- 
sumption of tests faded to nothing in the 
mute cowardice displayed at Belgrade by 
leaders of nations which are free because 
America made them that way. 

It is high time for America to withdraw 
the money and extend the muscle. No long- 
er can we hope to gain anything by utopian 
schemes to transform the world by walking 
on tiptoe with a bag of goodies. 

From now on we must adopt a policy that 
there is no such thing as a neutral nation. 
We must recognize our friends, resist our 
enemies and studiously ignore those we can- 
not identify as either. 

That’s a policy the world will understand. 

And respect. 


The South Carolina Student Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, by an act ot 
our State legislature in 1957, the South 
Carolina State Student Legislature came 
into being. This legislature is composed 
entirely of students from the various col- 
lege campuses in our State. This stu- 
dent legislative body functions exactly 
the same as any other legislature. Each 
campus elects congressmen and senators 
to represent it at annual sessions in our 
State capital, Columbia. Also elected 
are a governor, a lieutenant governor, a 
secretary of state, and an attorney gen- 
eral. Committees are formed, and other 
officials are appointed by the governor 
including a treasurer, a press secretary, 
and so forth. The procedure observed 
in conducting business is the same as 
that of our regular legislative process. 

The governor is the official spokesman 
for the student legislature. The pres- 
ent governor, Mr. William L. Schachte, 
Jr., is a student at Clemson College in my 
congressional district. Mr. Schachte is 
doing an outstanding job in bringing to 
the attention of South Carolinians and 
citizens of the Nation as a whole the im- 
portance of their program. His able 
lieutenant governor, F. Glenn Smith, of 
Charleston, has also contributed much to 
the success of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the honor and pleasure of 
addressing this worthwhile organization 
was afforded me last year. Thus I can 
say, firsthand, that the South Carolina 
State Student Legislature is the finest of 
its kind and the most beneficial student 
organization I have seen—from the 
standpoints both of the students directly 
involved and the other citizens of our 
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State. Not only does this organization 
constitute a practical educational ex- 
perience for these young people, but it 
also serves in an advisory capacity to our 
own South Carolina State Legislature 
in that almost all bills passed by this 
student body have been enacted verbatim 
by the State Legislature. These students 
seriously and conscientiously accept re- 
sponsibility and respond with unbeliey- 
able results. They are aware that the 
world is not going to wait on them, that 
both foreign and domestic problems are 
more complex than ever before, and that 
they must be prepared and willing to 
meet the challenge now. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly 
recommend that all States join South 
Carolina in adopting a similar student 
legislature. We are extremely proud of 
our young people and the fact that they 
have proved they can accept responsibil- 
ity. Therefore, I join my distinguished 
colleague from South Carolina [Mr, 
Rivers] in introducing the following con- 
current resolution today: 

Whereas the South Carolina State Student 

ture was created by State statute in 
1957; and 

Whereas all colleges and universities in 
the State of South Carolina are afforded an 
opportunity to participate in the South Caro- 
lina State Student Legislature and most do 
so participate; and 

Whereas the purpose of the South Carolina 
State Student Legislature is to provide an 
opportunity to learn the fundamentals of 
government by duplicating all functions of 
the State government; and 

Whereas the State Legislature of South 
Carolina has been impressed by the legisla- 
tive actions of the South Carolina State 
Student Legislature since its inception: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
extends its congratulations to the South 
Carolina State Student Legislature and ex- 
presses its belief that this type of organiza- 
tion provides an excellent method for com- 
bining theoretical knowledge and practical 
experience in teaching the fundamentals of 
democratic government, and is one which 
could well be adopted by all States. 


Polish-German Relations and the Polish- 
German Boundary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 22d anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Second World War, the 
council of the Polish societies and clubs 
of the Delaware chapter of the Polish- 
American Congress issued a bulletin 
which included a sampling of the opin- 
ions expressed in free world Polish jour- 
nals and magazines. 

Since the views expressed in the bul- 
letin may be of interest to my colleagues, 
I include the text here as part of my 
remarks: 
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[From Polish Affairs, London, May 1961] 


THE PROBLEM OF THE POLISH-GERMAN 
FRONTIER 


Recent development in Central and East- 
ern Europe have stressed, once again, the 
paramount importance of a decision by the 
Western Powers, which would confirm the 
Polish German frontier. We give below the 
text of a memorandum of the executive 
committee of the Polish Council of National 
Unity, which sets this problem in a wider 
perspective: 

“European unity in the shape of a polit- 
ical union or confederation of states as 
one of the pillars of a wider Atlantic Com- 
munity is the one shining beacon of hope 
for the oppressed peoples of Europe, for the 
white race and indeed for the whole West- 
ern civilization. Substantial progress to- 
ward achieving this goal was made since 
the Second World War, to a large extent 
thanks to the generous and farsighted help 
of the United States of America. The Coal 
and Steel Community, the Euratom and more 
recently the Common Market were estab- 
lished by six continental European states. 
These agreements are likely to be extended 
soon to more Western European countries. 
At the root of this progress lies the newly 
established Franco-German understanding. 
The possession of Alsace-Lorraine by France 
is no longer questioned by Germany, and 
the city of Strasbourg has been chosen by 
common agreement as the first seat of a 
European political institution. 

“The prestige of Europe has grown con- 
siderably together with its prosperity in 
consequence of well devised and well ex- 
ecuted steps on the road leading to unity. 
A picture gradually emerges of the future 
shape of Europe: a free society, multilingual, 
multidenominational, democratic, firmly link 
to America by ties of kinship and common 
interest in many domains including that of 
security. To the appressed peoples of Eu- 
rope the emergence of such a society symbol- 
izes their hope of ultimate deliverance. 

“Whatever the progress achieved so far, 
however, the future of Europe is by no 
means secure yet. The emerging structure is 
exposed to blast from the outside world and 
to tremors from within. 

“Their causes are multiple. Among them 
most dangerous is militant nationalism still 
the greatest force in contemporary human 
society appealing to our noblest sentiments 
but also to the most brutal instincts of hu- 
man nature, This is what befell Germany 
at the time of the Third Reich. The cry 
for frontier revision at the expense of Poland 
had never stopped in Germany in the inter- 
war period. It undoubtedly favored the ad- 
vent of Nazism. Today it threatens the 
unity of Europe. It is no doubt in aware- 
ness of this serious danger that President 
De Gaulle recently gave his views on the 
permanence of the present German-Polish 
frontier. His statement conveyed the fol- 
lowing warning to the German people: 
France is ready to join hands with Germany 
in the cultivation of a common European 
garden. But only on condition that Ger- 
many will give up quarrels and feuds as to 
the garden's boundaries. Europe cannot be 
expected to espouse Teutonic national feuds. 

“De Gaulle's statement was that of a 
friend. It may have caused some heart- 
burning in Bonn, but it can only help to 
clarify the situation and in the long run 
make the task of the German Government 
easier. However, the De Gaulle statement 
has not, up to the present moment, found 
corroboration in Washington and London. 

"Meanwhile, there is more than one reason 
why events should not be allowed to drift. 
The German Federal Republic has in fact 
to choose between a constructive collabora- 
tion with her Western neighbors, the goal of 
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which is European unity as a prerequisite of 
peace, and the pursuit of narrow national- 
istic aims, The latter policy would inev- 
itably ruin the chances of a European uni- 
fication. It would increase the danger of 
war. It would, moreover, bring the Federal 
German Republic within the orbit of Russian 
hegemony. There is evidence to show that 
the Adenauer government is aware of this 
dilemma and that it shrinks from the pur- 
suit of a Bismarckian policy which might 
have exerted an irresistible attraction in the 
19th century at a period of unrestrained 
competition among European national states 
but which today is fraught with great dan- 
ger. But it is subjected to mounting pres- 
sure from within, particularly at the time 
of elections. Besides, the Bonn Govern- 
ment can hardly be expected to show pru- 
dence and restraint beyond the advice of its 
NATO partners. 

“Let us now in turn look at the vital 
European stage with the eyes af Germany's 
eastern neighbors: the Poles and the Czechs. 
These nations belong to the European family 
on geographical, historical, and cultural 
grounds. Their participation in a future 
European organization, together with that 
of the other now subjugated countries of 
Europe, would be of advantage to all con- 
cerned and contribute to Europe's political 
equilibrium and economic strength. In 
present circumstances they cannot apply for 
membership either in the existing European 
institutions or in any all-European organ- 
ization. However, as soon as this becomes 
possible they are sure to be no less eager 
than the citizens of what is today the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic to join the Euro- 
pean circle. But only on condition that 
their territorial integrity is not called into 
question. 

“Thus the final sanctioning of the Polish- 
German frontier and the respect of the 
Czechosiovak-German frontier is one of the 
essential prerequisities for the setting up of 
a united Europe and the peaceful unification 
of Germany. Much will depend on the line 
taken by the German Federal Republic, one 
of the main potential beneficiaries of a suc- 
cessful European settlement, on the mod- 
eration and clearness of vision of the Fed- 
eral Government. But surely the moment 
has now come for the great democracies to 
speak plainly so as to clarify a situation, the 
confusion of which can serve but the inter- 
est of those who seek to promote discord.” 

From the Polish American Congress, 
Chicago, IL] 
STATEMENT OF PÒLICY 


Adopted by executive officers and the 
board of directors of the Polish American 
Congress at the meeting held in Chicago 
April 14, 1961. 

We note with growing apprehension that 
the Government of the Federal German Re- 
public is allotting increasingly larger sums 
of money to irredentist organizations whose 
sole purpose is to create reyisionistic, anti- 
Polish turmoil and propaganda in Western 
Europe and in United States. 

It is our considered opinion, based on 
many authorities on international law, 
French, English, American, and eyen Ger- 
man, that the cession of the territories east 
of the Oder-Neisse Rivers to Poland at the 
time of peace preliminaries at Potsdam, is a 
historic and accomplished fact which cannot 
be reversed, except by a new war. 

The perman of this cession rests in 
the fact, that the Allied Powers ordered re- 
moval of German population from the terri- 
tories in question, 

No responsible statesman would even con- 
template summary removal of several mil- 
lion people from one country to another if 
he did not have in mind permanent solution 
of the Polish-German boundary line. 
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There are no more Germans in Polish 
Western territories and one-third of its 
present population of nearly 8 million, has 
already been born there of Polish parents, 

In view of these facts, German renewal of 
Tevisionistic propaganda can be regarded as 
too obvious an effort to intimate the Polish 
Nation and force it to unwanted dependence 
on the Soviet Union, as the sole guarantor 
of the Oder-Neisse boundary. 

To bring this needless and at the same time 
dangerous friction to an end, it is necessary 
for the Western Powers to recognize the Oder- 
Neisse line as the final boundary between 
Germany and Poland. 

All that is needed is an acknowledgement 
the jure of the situation which has already 
been in existence de facto for the past 16 
years. 


[From the Mysl Polska, London] 
Crisis REACHES DEEPER 

The editorial of “The Polish Thought,” 
published in the Polish language in London 
put forward a thesis, that, considering the 
recent setbacks in the Western World and 
the nature of the Russian pronouncement 
on the Berlin question, the Soviet Union 
is ready for a political move, no matter what 
the risk connected with it. "Polish 
Thought” continues: 

“Such a move will have, undoubtedly, far- 
reaching consequences. No matter what the 
Western countries will do, this will put the 
German problem on the precarious balance. 
If they will preserve their present standing 
to uphold their rights in the western Berlin 
and nonrecognition of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, this will open a wide field 
for conflicts with the administration of this 
Republic about the access to the city. This 
tension will grow more serious, considering, 
that the Democratio Republic is an alliance 
With the Soviet Union and that the Red 
Army will continue to stay on the Elbe River. 

If, however, by threatening with war, 
Moscow is able to push the Western Powers 
out of Berlin and to consolidate the Soviet 
rule up to the Elbe, this will not remain 
without any influence on the attitude and 
policy of the German Federal Republic and 
will weigh clearly over the future of NATO. 

It appears, that any outcome of this sit- 
uation, eyen in the form of the most in- 
genious compromise in the Berlin prob- 
lem, will not change the fact, that the time 
for the solution of the German question is 
near, without which the establishment of 
Peace in Europe is extremely difficult. 

Western Powers, if they do not want to be 
defeated over this question, should have a 
clear plan for its solution and a firm policy 
aiming at it. The nature of the German 
Problem in the light of the German revan- 
chist policy and Soviet attempt at hegem- 
ony, is of that kind, that it cannot be 
solved otherwise but in the framework of a 
wider reconstruction of Europe. The map 
of the postwar Germany must remain the 
basis of this reconstruction, the result of 
the Second World War and a main guarantee 
against the regeneration of the German east- 
ern policy, always being the first step for 
attempts at the domination of Europe. The 
Second condition is the liberation of Poland 
from the Russian supremacy. 

In spite of the fact that this is really a 
central problem, nothing positive was done 
up to now for the solution of this important 
European question, and this is: strong and 
free Poland separating Germany and Soviet 
Russia, Poland which for 150 ye: of her 
enslavement—writes Der Europelsche Sten 
“showed such a deep love for her native land, 
since 15 years has resisted with courage the 
Soviet penetration. If the Polish nation did 
not present this resistance against Soviet 
influence, the nations of the Western Europe 
would not be able to defend their freedom.” 

We are quoting this voice of the German 
monthly as an example, how, even in the 
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German eyes, is regarded the Polish prob- 
lem, when looked upon from the standpoint 
of security and freedom of Western Europe. 
Although this voice is at odds with the Ger- 
man revisionist tendencies, it does not fail 
to be an expression of obvious truth, forced 
upon everyone, who seriously thinks about 
the future of Europe and searches for the 
elements of her stable construction. 

The developing Berlin crisis brings this 
problem indirectly upon the agenda of the 
Western policy. As it is getting deeper, its 
consequences growing, and—finally—in re- 
lation to the problem of disarmament put 
forward by the Soviet Union, which Khru- 
shchey called in his Moscow speech as 
“the most important world problem,” which 
obviously cannot be solved by mechanical 
limitation of armaments without strengthen- 
ing security and without political balance on 
our continent—the problem of the recon- 
struction of Europe will become more press- 
ing and more understandable for the world. 

One should hope, that the logic of facts, 
and that of the political situation will break 
the low spirit of the leaders of the countries 
and the ignorance of the public opinion. It 
will direct the destiny of the policy of the 
West on the proper road in searching for 
stability and permanent security of Europe.” 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN POLAND AND GERMANY 
Is POSSIBLE 

Orzel Bialy, published in England., dis- 
cusses the tactical and real agreements be- 
tween nations and concludes that some vague 
attempts of the Bonn Government on estab- 
lishing fragmentary diplomatic relations with 
Poland belong to the former kind. Orzel 
Bialy writes: 

“Accepting two premises: (1) That the 
Polish-German agreement would remove 
from the heart of Europe a very dangerous 
and flammable spot, which forces striving 
for violent revolutions can use as a starting 
point for setting up a universal fire, as this 
happened in the last war; (2) that both na- 
tions—not only Polish but German as well, 
as it was already clearly proved—in the 
final analysis, the results of the existing be- 
tween them flammable situation must write 
Off as losses. 

“We can state, without any doubt, that 
the agreement between the two nations lies 
both in the interest of themselves and the 
whole world. Moreover, in the name of such 
an agreement the obliteration of the memory 
of the past could be attempted, which, how- 
ever would not mean that its lesson was 
forgotten or the necessary prudence neg- 
lected. = 

“But, relating to the above, only a real 
agreement can be desired, which can yield 
permanent fruits. Tactical agreement is use- 
less as being unsincere and lasting only up 
to that moment, when one side—in this case 
German side—could in the favorable situa- 
tion turn it down as an unnecessary mask,” 

Orzel Bialy further continues: 

“Therefore when we deal with the possi- 
bility of the Polish-German agreement— 
and many reasons looked for it—we have, 
first of all, to ask: And what is about Ger- 
man recognition of the Polish western 
boundary? And here, the history of the 
German policy, as in the period between 
world wars, repeats itself with a frighten- 
ing accuracy, possibly, being even more dis- 
tinct now. We say more distinct. And this 
is really so. Germany is closer to the West 
after the Second World War than between 
the two wars, but at the same time they 
emphasize more emphatically revisionist 
aims in the East. Differentiation between 
their relations toward the eastern and west- 
ern frontiers, which Germany presented in 
Locarno, looks quite innocently by com- 
parison what we see today. In addition, 
from a certain time, the revisionist policy 
of the Bonn Government grew stronger. 
The members of the government do not hes- 
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itate to deliver revisionist speeches. They 
stopped also to use the cover that their aim 
is only to revise the Polish-German bound- 
ary and claims are pronounced going even 
further than the German possessions in 
1937. Recently large funds were given to 
the German refugee organizations for the 
propaganda of the German revisionist de- 
mands abroad, mainly in the United States. 

“We have therefore to state: The policy 
of the Bonn Government in relation to Po- 
land is exactly the same as it was in the 
interwars period. We know how this policy 
ended. Assurance, that Germany would not 
use force, means as much as the previous 
assurances. Germany knows yery well that 
they cannot use force today. Assurance, 
that one will not hit somebody while his 
hands are bound and when the attempted 
assault would be of the worst consequences 
for the offender, does not cost a lot, This 
only gives a testimony of what kind of non- 
chalant attitude Germans have not only for 
Poles but toward foreign diplomacy as well, 
if they think that this assurance can be 
taken seriously as basis for trust. 

“Polish German agreement? Obviously 
yes, the most emphatic, yes, however not 
the tactical agreement which masks other 
purposes and which serves for a kind of 
chloroform before the operation, but a real 
agreement which could be an aim in itself. 
What matters is the real and permanent and 
not only a verbal change of the German 
policy toward Poland, The test case is the 
recognition of the boundary.“ 


The Blackburn Plan: A Lesson in Self- 
Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude a very interesting article about 
Blackburn College, which was distributed 
as a U.S. Information Service feature. 

Blackburn College is unique in that it 
has a self-help program, which has 
worked successfully for nearly a half 
century. 

Blackburn is located in my hometown 
of Carlinville. This institution has pro- 
duced many students who have attained 
high positions in society. 

The article is as follows: 

Tue BLACKBURN PLan—A Lesson IN SELF- 
HELA 

In the low, flat farm country of southern 
Illinois, some 40 miles from the State Capi- 
tal of Springfield, nearly 400 students live 
and work and study in the dozen buildings 
that make up the campus of Blackburn Col- 
lege in the town of Carlinville. They come 
from cities and farms, from the east coast 
and the Western States, from all over the 
world. 

At first glance, Blackburn seems typical 
of many small colleges in America. Hand- 
some new buildings stand near those wear- 
ing the patina of time, and a good, basic 
liberal arts education is the goal of every 
student. Yet Blackburn is unique. 

It was built, brick on brick, by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

In what has become known to educators 
as the Blackburn plan, students are ex- 
pected to work their way through Blackburn 
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in a partnership with each other and with 
the college. Every student devotes 15 
hours a week of labor. 

They construct the buildings, install 
plumbing and electrical wiring and pour 
the cement for the sidewalks. They paint 
the walls and keep those walls scrubbed 
clean. They do the laundry and landscape 
the campus ground. Some of them serve as 
secretaries, librarians or faculty assistants. 
Corn and other foodstuffs at Blackburn are 
raised by students, and students cook, serve 
the meals in the college dining room, and 
clean up afterward. 

Graduates come back to Blackburn today 
and point with pride to the wall of a dormi- 
tory or classroom building and claim, That's 
my wall. I laid those bricks.” 

Many American college students take part- 
time jobs to earn part of their expenses, and 
at a few colleges classes are alternated with 
work experience. The Blackburn approach is 
to help students work their way through 
college and to keep operating costs at a 
minimum by utilizing student labor. This 
unique work plan was born of economic 
necessity 48 years ago. 

Blackburn College had been founded by 
a Presbyterian minister and chartered in 
1857. It continued as a very small, liberal 
arts college, open to those of any religious 
denomination but largely local in its in- 
fluence, until 1912. That year marked the 

of Dr. William M. Hudson’s 33- 
year-tenure as president of the college and of 
Blackburn's phenomenal growth. 

There were only 35 students at the end 
of that year and the school was in great 
financial difficulty. In one of his imaginative 
innovations to save the school, Dr. Hudson 
started the work plan as an aid to bright 
students who otherwise could not afford to 
attend college. 

This brought more students, and it also 
brought more financial bequests. Many men 
who had been too poor to finance a college 
education for themselves were eager to share 
the wealth of their own success with a col- 
lege dedicated to helping the needy and 
with students willing to work their way to 
an education. 

The work plan was so successful that it be- 
came the distinctive mark of the college and 
one which shows no signs of being aban- 
doned. In this day of spiraling education 
costs, Blackburn officials are proud that they 
are able to keep tuition comparatively low 
by means of the work plan. Parents, trying 
to finance college educations for their chil- 
dren, welcome the plan. And the students 
discover a new dimension to college edu- 
cation. 

For the spirit at Blackburn is like that 
of a family whose members work together 
to build and keep their own home. All 
students cooperate in a dynamic community 
effort, sharing the joy of production and the 
pride of achievement. 

There are no social walls, although to- 
day's students come from all kinds of homes, 
rich as well as poor. No sororities or fra- 
ternities build a favored class, and working 
bears no stigma because everyone works. 
Campus heroes are not the football players 
or the socially but those who best 
discharge their responsibllities to the college 
community. 

In addition to the faculty, there are only 
nine professionals on the Blackburn staff 
to do all the work of building and maintain- 
ing a college. The rest is done by students. 

The work plan is directed through a work 
committee.” This is made up of two or three 
faculty advisers, two student work mana- 
gers—one for men and one for women—and 
eight student “work heads.“ Each work head 
is in charge of tasks to be done in one of 
eight areas: kitchen, dining room, laundry, 
heating plant, student center, construction, 
and men’s and women's janitor service. 
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The student work heads and 
must ensure that students fulfill their work 
schedules and obtain substitutes if they 
are ill or absent. They also are responsible 
for maintaining a high quality of perform- 
ance, and three times a year must grade 
students who work in their areas. 

Members of the work committee are chosen 
each spring by a competitive system of tests 
and tryouts. Before the opening of school 
in the autumn, every Blackburn student 
makes three choice of jobs to which he would 
like to be assigned. The committee then 
has the gigantic task of matching nearly 
400 students to jobs. 

Consideration is given first to academic 
schedules, then to previous work experience 
and student preference. If a student finds 
later that his job interferes with studying or 
is one for which he is not qualified, he may 
request a change. 

But few adjustments are needed. Most 
students discover great satisfaction in work- 
ing together, learning new skills and uncov- 
ering latent abilities as well as the true 
meaning of the dignity of labor. They 
gain a self-reliance and a sense of real values 
that are priceless. 

Although Blackburn is known best for its 
work plan, it maintains a balance of study- 
work-play for its students. Many recrea- 
tional and extracurricular activities are of- 
fered but the greatest emphasis is on schol- 
arship. 

The college is fully accredited and its stu- 
dents score high in nationwide college exam- 
inations. A bachelor of arts degree is given 
in 10 different areas of the humanities, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, and the 
college offers preprofessional training in law, 
medicine, religion and education. Approx- 
imately 8 percent of its graduates enter the 
professions or enroll in universities for grad- 
uate study. 

In its academic program and much of iis 
social program Blackburn is comparable to 
similar colleges, but in the eyes of students 
and faculty alike the work plan enriches the 
students’ whole educational experience. 

Blackburn gives a liberal education in per- 
sonal responsibility and community effort 
that trains hands in skill, reveals executive 
ability, and stresses the spiritual value of 
shared work. This way of learning is a way 
of life, and it is based on the philosophy that 
“What's worth having is worth working for.“ 


Pesticides Are Good Friends, but Can Be 
Dangerous Enemies if Used by Zealots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I introduce 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an editorial which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post of September 
2, 1961. The editorial is a warning of 
clear and present danger in the overuse, 
or careless use, of pesticides. 

The editorial tells of the death of mil- 
lions of birds, fish, and small game di- 
rectly traceable to the use of chemicals 
designed to eliminate harm done by in- 
sect pests. It also lauds the establish- 
ment of the Government’s new Federal 
Pest Control Review Board, created by 
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the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, 
Interior, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

I strongly hope that this new agency 
will do much to make the advancements 
achieved by modern science in control 
of insect pests less of a mixed blessing 
than they now are. 

The article follows: 

PESTICIDES ARE GOOD FRIENDS, BUT CAN BE 

DANGEROUS ENEMIES IP USED BY 

Although chemical sprays for trees and 
crops have been essential to agriculture for 
more than two generations, the indiscrim- 
inate use of certain insecticides in recent 
years is disturbing. Today there are hun- 
dreds of powerful preparations on the mar- 
ket which too often are scattered broad- 
side by airplane in vast quantities and with- 
out due care. 

One of the workhorses of the insecticide 
group is DDT, which does a remarkable job 
in killing off bugs and worms. It also kills 
birds, fish, and small game. Some chemists 
are wondering out loud whether the stuff 
really is as harmless to the human system 
as claimed, and the Federal Government will 
not allow milk to be shipped interstate if 
it shows any trace of DDT. Tests have 
shown that once DDT is ingested into the 
human body, it never leaves. It is indes- 
tructible. 

A special study done on the Michigan State 
University campus at East Lansing, by Dr. 
George J. Wallace, professor of zoology, was 
revealing. In an area that had about 370 
robins in 1954, only 15 could be found in 
1957, after 3 years of intensive spraying for 
elmbark beetles and mosquitoes. Hundreds 
of dying robins, jerking and trembling, were 
brought to Dr. Walter Nickell, at the Cran- 
brook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., but he was unable to save a single 
bird. The robins had ingested the poison 
when they ate earthworns, which had picked 
it up from decayed leaves that had fallen 
from the sprayed trees. 

Robins are not the only birds to suffer 
from the sprays. Bluebirds have been deci- 
mated in many places. Chickadees, warblers, 
nuthatches, woodpeckers, titmice, blue jays, 
thrashers, grackles, flickers, and other varie- 
ties have suffered alarming declines in num- 
bers. 

Perhaps one of the worst examples of 
misused insecticides can be seen in Mis- 
sissipp!, Alabama, and Louisiana, where a 
massive extermination program is being car- 
ried out against the fire ant. The fire ant 
is undoubtedly a miserable pest to have 
around, but it is doubtful that the program 
justifies the slaughter or millions of birds, 
fish, and small game. 

For all these reasons it is encouraging that 
the Federal Government is setting up a spe- 
cial Pesticides Coordinating Committee to 
look into the whole matter. One of the 
group’s first tasks will be a close look at the 
operation of the fire ant pr . 

The sad thing about all this is that the 
new chemicals, properly used, are a tre- 
mendous boon to the farmer. Without them 
our bountiful agricultural plant would be 
25 years behind the times. But there is no 
doubt that these new pesticides are not 
meant to be broadcast from the air willy- 
nilly on every hamlet that is bothered with 
mosquitoes. 

According to the not exactly complacent 
Dr. Wallace, “the current widespread and 
ever-expanding pesticide program poses the 
greatest threat that animal life in North 
America has ever faced—worse than de- 
forestation, worse than market hunting, and 
illegal shooting, worse than drainage, 
drought or oil pollution, and possibly worse 
than all of these decimating factors com- 
bined.” If the programs are not curbed, he 
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adds, “we shall have been witnesses, within 
a single decade, to a greater extermination 
of animal life than has occurred in all the 
previous years of man's history on earth.” 


Genesis of the World’s Greatest Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Clifford D. Owsley, a resident of Arling- 
ton in my Virginia congressional dis- 
trict, has presented to me a copy of an 
original study he has completed on the 
role played by a letter of invitation in 
Shaping the great Gettysburg Address 
delivered by our 16th President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Mr. Owsley is a writer with the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
heading a branch of Special Reports, 
Press and Writing. He has been a news- 
Paper reporter, editor, and columnist and 
has acted as writing consultant to the 
Air Adjutant General and editorial direc- 
tor, Publishing Division, Headquarters, 
US. Air Force. He is a graduate of 
Emory University and has done graduate 
work at George Washington University 
and American University. 

I have been both fascinated and im- 
Pressed by Mr. Owsley’s study, and be- 
lieve my congressional colleagues will 
enjoy the opportunity to share it with 
me. I therefore under unanimous con- 
Sent insert the article in full in this 
Recorp. 

GENESIS OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SPEECH 
(By Cliff Owsley) 

Four score and 18 years ago a prominent 
lawyer in Gettysburg, Pa., wrote a letter in- 
viting a man in W. to make “a 
few appropriate remarks” at the dedication 
Of a cemetery. Most interesting and reveal- 
ing is a comparison of that invitation with 
the famous speech it brought forth, the 
Gettysburg Address, 

David Wills, the lawyer who wrote the 
letter, is surely due credit for helping shape 
One of the world's greatest speeches, per- 
haps the greatest. Could we say that Mr. 
Wilis planted the seeds? Perhaps that would 
be giying him too much credit, since a seed 
Contains the basic elements of that which 
develops from it. Obviously the speech con- 

elements not found in the letter; be- 
yond question, the plant which took shape 
and flourished was the product of Abraham 
Lincoln’s high talents and deep convictions. 
But from a close comparison of the two 
documents, it is also clear that the letter 
Was the starting point of the speech and a 
liberal source of ideas for it. 

It's true too, that the comparison is nearly 
all in Lincoln's favor. Yet, when this is 
conceded, the conclusion is inescapable that 
David Wills’ influence on the speech is little 
Short of amazing. If he didn't plant the 
Seeds, he prepared the seedbed. He prodded 
the soil of greatness, causing it to bestir, 
Making the seeds that were there germinate 
and grow into the noblest flower of human 
expression. 

A germ of the central theme is there in 
the letter; so are several of the ideas and 
Some of the key words that showed up in the 
Speech. In fact, practically everything in the 
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letter served as raw material for the address. 
The significance, though, is in what Lincoln 
did with the raw material. For here we find 
the prime example of his uncanny ability to 
take an ordinary thought and clothe it in 
extraordinary language; to enlarge and 
enoble an idea and express it in immortal 
words. 

This great talent of Lincoln's amounted to 
genius. Throughout his life the ideas he 
dealt with were not new, but when he fin- 
ished with them they were in shining words 
fit for the ages. Few, if any, men have pos- 
sessed that talent in the degree that Lin- 
coln did; none have excelled him at it. 

Observe the letter and speech: 

“To His EXCELLENCY, A. Lincoln 
President of the United States: 

Sm: The several States having soldiers in 
the Army of the Potomac, who were killed 
at the battle of Gettysburg, or have since 
died at the various hospitals which were 
established in the vicinity, have procured 
grounds on a prominent part of the battle- 
field, for a cemctery, and are having the 
dead removed to them and properly buried. 

“These grounds will be consecrated and 
set apart to this sacred purpose, by appro- 
priate ceremonies on Thursday, November 19. 
Hon. Edward Everett will deliver the oration. 

“I am authorized by the Governors of the 
different States to invite you to be present, 
and participate in these ceremonies, which 
will doubtless be very imposing and sol- 
emnly impressive. 

“It is the desire, that after the oration 
you, as Chief Executive of the Nation, for- 
mally set apart these grounds to their sacred 
use by & few appropriate remarks. 

“It will be a source of great gratification 
to the many widows and orphans that have 

n made almost friendless by the great 
battle here, to have you here personally, 
and it will kindle anew in the breasts of the 
comrades of these brave dead, who are now 
in the tented field, or nobly meeting the foe 
at the front, a confidence that they who 
sleep in death on the battlefield, are not 
forgotten by those highest in authority, and 
they will feel that, should their fate be the 
same, their remains will not be uncared for. 

“We hope you will be able to be present 
and perform this last, but solemn act to 
the soldier dead on this battlefield. I am, 
with great respect, your Excellency's obe- 
dient servant, 

“Davin Wits, Agent, 
A. G. CURTIN, 
“Governor of Pennsylvania, and acting 
jor all the States.” 


"THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


"Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brougħt forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war; 
testing whether that, nation, or any nation 
so concelyed and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotlon; that we here highly resolve 
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that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Three areas in the comparison are worth 
examining. First but least important is the 
curious fact that the invitation and the 
speech are exactly the same length, each 
containing 272 words“ Second, certain 
words and phrases in the letter carry ideas 
that Lincoln used but extended in scope 
while compressing them into his own in- 
imitable style. Third and most important 
is the theme of the h; dedication, sug- 
gested by Wills and ma; mtly enlarged 
upon by Lincoln. 

The fact that the inyitation and speech 
are the same length is an in' curi- 
osity. Its significance, if any, may be in 
noting that Lincoln could make a speech, 
and a very great one, with the same number 
of words it took to invite him to make it. 
But who at this point, knowing its end re- 
sult, would say that David Wills’ letter 
should have been shorter? After all, it 
served its purpose superbly. 

Now to our second area of comparison: 
words and ideas from the letter that were 
converted into the address. While most of 
the letter in one form or another is to be 
found in the speech, it was truly trans- 
formed by the magic of Lincoln’s touch. In 

the mill of that superior 

mind it came out far different, far nobler, 

and distinctly Lincoln's. Each idea is either 

in some way, compressed into fewer 

and simpler words, or broadened and elevated 
intellectually and emotionally. 

The one instance where the President used 
more words than Wills to say the same thing 
is in the word “cemetery.” Lincoln reverted 
to a euphemism here and called it “a final 
resting place.” 

Consider this part of the long first sentence 
of the letter: “The several States having 
soldiers in the Army of the Potomac, who 
were killed at the Battle of Gettysburg, or 
have since died at the various hospitals 
which were established in the vicinity“ .“ 
These 33 words became in the speech simply 
“those who here gave their lives * .“ Six 
short words. 

Lincoln accepted Wills’ word “consecrate,” 
used it twice, but gave it a new and larger 
meaning. After saying it was “fitting and 
proper” to dedicate the cemetery, he turned 
the idea around and said that “in a larger 
sense,” it could not be done because those 
who had fought there had already “conscre- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract.” 

This phrase from the letter, “* * * the 
comrades of these brave dead, who are now 
in the tented field, or nobly meeting the foe 
at the front,” came out in the speech as “The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here.” Nine words doing the work of 21. 

In his fifth paragraph, David Wills took 
97 words to tell the President what his ap- 
pearance there would mean: “a source of 
great gratification” to the widows and or- 
phans of those killed there; that the battle's 
survivors would feel better for knowing that 
“they who sleep in death * * * are not for- 
gotten by those highest in authority * .“ 
Lincoln rejected this idea as it was stated, 
but reshaped it. While characteristically 
dismissing his own role as unimportant, he 
greatly enlarged the scope of the dedication 
to say that it had meaning not merely to 
widows, orphans, and veterans of the bat- 
tle, but to the whole world. As he said: 
“The world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but it can never for- 
get what they did here.” 


1 The text of the letter contains 272 words, 
while the 5 versions of the address written 
out by Lincoln varied by a few words in 
length, up to 272. 
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In that sentence, incidentally, we all know 
that Lincoln’s prophecy was wrong. To efr 
in such humility only adds to his stature. 
With his enobling words he undoubtedly 
made certain that the world would forget 
neither what was done or said there. 

“The soldier dead on this battlefield,” in 
the letter's last paragraph was converted in 
the speech to the three eloquent words, 
“these honored dead.” 

Finally we come to the most interesting 
and important part of the comparison, the 
theme of the speech: “Dedicate.” It was sug- 
gested by Wills’ letter but the word was not 
used. The letter said These grounds will be 
consecrated and set apart to this sacred pur- 
pose,” and in another place, “formally set 
apart these grounds.” Lincoln compressed 
this into the one word “dedicate,” used it 
six times, and greatly expanded and exalted 
the idea. Here he added the great, new 
dimension. 

Incidentally, the use of the word “dedicate” 
shows an interesting, point about Lincotn's 
writing: he never hesitated to repeat a word 
if it served his purpose. An even more strik- 
ing example of this can be seen in the word 
ere“ —found eight times in the 

One might say the use of this word “dedi- 

cate” was most natural, something anyone 
would have done, since the reason for the 
occasion was the dedication of a cemetery. 
Quite true, yet David Wills had not used it, 
and Lincoln's use of it, as we shall see, Is far 
from the commonplace. 

Mr. Wills said only that they were going 
to set apart a cemetery. But observe how in 
Lincoln's hands the theme became a much 
larger and nobler concept. No longer is it 
limited to setting apart a cemetery and its 
dead, but embraces a whole nation and its 
living, “dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” 

Lincoln not only dedicated a cemetery; he 
dedicated a nation to the eternal cause of 
freedom throughout the earth: “It is for us 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced * * * 
that we here highly resolve * * that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Thus a theme that had its genesis in the 
prosaic ‘setting apart of a burial ground 
ended magnificently embracing the earth 
and man’s ageless struggle for freedom. How 
much further could an idea be extended? 
Who else has taken such ordinary clay and 
molded a masterpiece that will survive the 
centuries? 


Whither Neutralism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, some 
years back Leo Durocher, who was never 
very concerned during his long baseball 
career over his “public image”, but very 
much concerned with winning, com- 
mented that: “The nice guys finish last”. 

It certainly looks as if we, with our 
policy of being nice to everyone for fear 
of stepping on someone’s toes, are in 
danger of finishing last insofar as the 
so-called neutral or uncommitted nations 
are concerned. Certainly, we seem to 
have failed to make a hit with Marshall 
Tito of Yugoslavia, who arranged the 
recent Belgrade Conference and, himself, 
followed the Red line throughout its 
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deliberations. One cannot help but 
wonder what his tack would have been 
if it had been the United States instead 
of the Soviet Union that had announced, 
just before the opening of his confer- 
ence, that it was about to commence 
atmospheric nuclear testing once again. 

I think it is time that we again started 
formulating our foreign policy on the 
basis of what is good for America, and 
to get over what appears to be our obses- 
sive fear of the opinion of the rest of the 
world. I also think it is time we tried 
to sort out the bad guys from the good 
guys in the so-called neutralist“ camp 
too, and it is, therefore, most gratifying 
to note the fact that President Kennedy, 
on signing the recent foreign-aid author- 
ization bill, said that, from now on, 
“* * * we should give great attention 
and consideration to those nations who 
have our views of the world crisis”. 

As evidence that this problem has 
caught the attention of the Nation, and 
that the President will have its support 
in any more-realistic distribution of our 
largesse than heretofore, I include, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, the fol- 
lowing two excellent editorials on this 
subject, the first from the Evening Press 
of Binghamton, N.Y., and the second 
from the Sun-Bulletin, also of Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., both of which editorials 
appeared on the same day, September 
8, 1961: 

[From the Evening Press, Binghamton, N.Y., 
Sept. 8, 1961] 
How NEUTRAL THE NEUTRALISTS? 

Leaders of the 25 nonalined nations 
meeting at Belgrade have completed their 
sessions after finding much fault with the 
United States and little with Russia. 

The Titos, Nehrus, Nassers & Co. long 
have known they can verbally blast the 
United States to kingdom come without loss 
of U.S. foreign ald. As a matter of fact, the 
more violent their condemnations of the 
United States the more U.S. ald they can 
expect. 

These neutralist power boys exemplify 
more constraint in their Judgments of the 
acts of Russia. At the recent Belgrade 
meeting, there were wordy abstractions 
about the disaster of war. The United 
States was called upon to abandon its naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay as a threat to the 
sovereignty of Castro’s Cuba. 

The neutralists, not so neutral, offered 
aid to the Algerians in their struggle with 
France. They talked endlessly about colo- 
nialism, but there was nary a word about 
Russian colonialism, about Russian domi- 
nation of eastern Europe, about Red Chi- 
nese invasion of Tibet, nor about India’s 
refusal to permit a plebiscite in Moslem 
Kashmir. 

Amid the Belgrade babble, not a word was 
spoken in condemnation of Russian aggres- 
sion, Most words spoken followed and sup- 
ported the Khrushchey propaganda line. 
Nehru has said that Khrushchev was justi- 
fied in barricading East Berlin from West 
Berlin. 

No voices were raised at Belgrade in sup- 
port of the principles of peace and interna- 
tional justice. There was no marshaling 
of moral forces against those out to destroy 
all human freedom. 

Why should anything be expected from 
the meeting of power politicians at Bel- 
grade? They were not true seekers after 
peace. They were not men upholding 
principles. They were men seeking ag- 
grandizement of personal power and advan- 
tage in the international arena. 

The neutralists, playing both sides of the 
street and loyal to no principles, are willing 
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to take anybody's money. And Uncle Sam 
is a ninny to think he can buy their 
friendship. 

President Kennedy put the issue in true 
perspective this week when he said: “It is 
my belief that in the administration of 
these funds (foreign aid) we should give 
great attention and consideration to those 
nations who have our view of the world 
crisis.” 

Nehru, neutral on the side of Moscow, and 
Tito the Communist should be booted off 
the U.S. foreign aid gravy train. So should 
others of the “nonalined" who know no 
principles beyond striving to be on the win- 
ning side. 

Neutralism is a psychological contradic- 
tion in this or any other world. There can 
be no neutralism between right and wrong— 
between communism and freedom, between 
slavery and human decency. 

[From the Sun-Bulletin, Binghamton, N.Y., 
Sept. 8, 1961 


NEUTRALISM 


The trouble with neutralism is that it is 
an empty philosophy, 

There are two powerful ideas in the 
world today. One is the Communist idea, 
which promises material rewards in the 
nebulous future and operates within the 
framework of authoritarian discipline. The 
other is the idea of freedom, which con- 
siders the individual more important than 
the state and which has proved, in some 
countries, that it can offer great material 
well-being right now. 

One is a bully, which can start and stop 
wars at the whim of a ruling clique, which 
can heedlessly poison the air with radio- 
active fallout on a moment's notice, which 
can distort ordinary means of communica- 
tion and human understanding into weapons 
of imperialism. 

The other is a system which enjoys the 
strengths and weaknesses of freedom, which 
operates well only when the solemn pledge is 
honored and the law of nations observed, 
which must move slowly within an atmos- 
phere of argument and controversy, which 
can react strongly in self-defense but is 
often weak on the offensive. 

To say, as the neutralists do, that these 
two ideas are equal, and that some nations 
can be magnificently disinterested in 
whether one or the other survives, is either 
to confess moral bankruptcy or to help the 
bully. 

The best proof of this came in the neu- 
tralist appeal to the United States and the 
Soviet Union to negotiate their differences. 
The United States has always been willing 
to negotiate on burning issues. So has the 
Soviet Union. The difference between the 
two great nations is that the United States 
usually enters such negotiations with a 
genuine desire for a successful conclusion 
of the negotiations. The Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, considers negotiation to be 
an end in itself, another weapon in its strug- 
gle to rule the world. 

Look at what happened to the meetings in 
Geneva, which were supposed to bring about 
an agreement to end nuclear testing once 
and for all. No agreement was reached, be- 
cause of Soviet intransigence. Indeed, 
when the United States went very far to 
meet the original Soviet demands, the Krem- 
lin welshed on its own demands and wound 
up announcing that it would resume nu- 
clear testing. 

The Belgrade appeal would have been a 
more serious document if it had recognized 
that in international affairs, as in human 
affairs, there is a difference between right 
and wrong, between good and evil. Instead, 
the doctrine of noncommital appears to 
mean that the neutralists continue to take 
no sides in the conflict between and 
evil. This is not exactly the most valuable 
contribution to the cause of humanity. 
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Donated by the People of the United 
States Under the Kennedy Catholic Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a column by Miss Dorothy Kil- 
gallen, which is thought provoking. 

Many Members have expressed an in- 
terest in the contents of this article and 
the accuracy of the information supplied 
to Miss Kilgallen. 

I have had an opportunity to discuss 
the matter with Miss Kilgallen and, 
based on the information supplied, I am 
convinced she accurately reported the 
information as supplied to her. 

Further comment on this matter will 
be submitted at a later date. 

The article follows: 

Coswes POISONING STRIKES STAR or Spook 
Fms, Enps Her Tour 
(By Dorothy Kilgallen) 

Barbara Steele, the Liz Taylor of the spook 
films, has had to cancel her personal ap- 
Pearance tour on behalf of “The Pit and 
the Pendulum.” She flew back to Holly- 
wood from Chicago with a temperature of 
104. Jim Nicholson, president of American- 
International Pictures, arrived in New York 
from Europe and dashed to the west coast 
immediately, greatly concerned over his star’s 
condition. 

The first doctor to examine Barbara after 
she complained of not feeling well diagnosed 
her illness as “cobweb poisoning,” believe it 
or not; in other words, she'd inhaled too 
much of the spray used to make cobwebs 
55 moors sets. At any rate, her 22-city tour 

of. 

Communique from a seaman whose iden- 
tity is withheld for obvious reasons: “I have 


just returned from South America and north - 


Africa. Giveaway flour and wheat to 
Colombia, Morocco, Libya, and others—tons 
ol it—doesn't seem to be reaching the needy. 

“In Colombia, the people were storming 
the ship's garbage cans. In Casablanca, 
hungry men and women were stopped by 
armed police from scooping up grains of 
wheat on the wharf. I asked scores of 
People in Buenaventura what happéns to 
the wheat down there—donated by the 
people of the United States under the Ken- 
nedy Catholic aid program marked on each 
bag. To the hospitals? No. To the 
Schools? No. Then where does it go?” 

It might be worth finding out since an 
American flagship carrying this bounty costs 
$3,000 to run. The trouble about these inter- 
National transactions is that those who know 
do not speak and those who speak do not 
know. But if even a portion of the giveaway 
Stuff is falling into the most deserving hands 
there is no doubt that the Americans are 
receiving more kicks than kudos for it. Ask 
auy American seaman—he needs a body- 
guard in most places. 

It reminds me of what Churchilf said in 
1941 when his chief of staff told him that 
80-nd-so hated the P.M. “I can’t think 
why; I've never done him any favors.” 

Both Audrey Hepburn and Shirley Mac- 
Laine were saddened by the news of the sud- 
den death of writer Cameron Shipp. The 
Well-known magazine profiler had recently 
completed assignments as unit publicity man 
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for their latest films, “Breakfast at Tif- 
fany’s” and “My Geisha,” and their admira- 
tion for him was boundless. 

Ted Williams spent the day at the Lido 
on Long Island with glamor girl Neva More, 
and went almost completely unrecognized. 
He was in disguise, for him—he wore a 
necktie. 

Freddy Wittop, who will design the cos- 
tumes for the Broadway musical “Subways 
Are for Sleeping,” has lived in New York for 
20 years but took his first subway ride last 
week because of his new assignment, 


Report to the AMA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I take pleas- 
ure in introducing into the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp an article en- 
titled “A Report to the AMA.” The ar- 
ticle was written by Mr. Frank Getlein, 
the art critic of our Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and comes from his forth- 
coming book, “A Modern Demonology.” 

I introduce this article, Mr. Speaker, 
partly for the amusement of my fellow 
Members of Congress. Our is a serious 
business, and it is all too infrequently 
that such a delightful treatment of an 
issue with which we are all concerned 
comes across my desk. 

But I urge my fellow Members to give 
this article a second reading. As is the 
case with many spoofs of the special in- 
terests which we are, from time to time, 
called upon to deal, there is a great 
amount of truth among the entertain- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

A Report To THE AMA 
(By Frank Getlein) 

Today, gentlemen, medicine faces its 
gravest crisis since the rise of chiropractic. 
Once again we are surrounded by demons. 
They are stronger than ever. They come at 
us from all directions. And, there is no 
use kidding ourselves, in recent years they 
have gained much ground and from these 
gains they are in a much better position to 
press their attack to its logical conclusion, 
namely, the death of organized medicine as 
we know it today. 

The cry today is for medical care for the 
old folks. But you know and I know that 
medical care for the old folks will be but 
the prelude to universal health insurance 
for all, or socialized medicine, 

On the odd chance that there are among 
you some who doubt the inevitability of 
this sequence, let me remind the convention 
of my own humble and, I regret to say, futile 
part in warning the members against the 
early signs of the dread disease when first 
they appeared. The first symptoms, you will 
recall, centered on the request for prepaid 
group insurance for hospital care. The 
whole thing was said to have no relationship 
at all to doctors but merely to be a helpful 
budgeting device for potential patients. 
Many in the profession, I am sorry to have 
to recall, were deceived by this plea and 
went along with the request. For myself and 
a few others, as soon as we spotted the word 
“group,” we knew we were in the presence 
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of socialism. We said so at the time, we 
have said so ever since, and we say so today. 
Anything that casts even the slightest 
shadow over the sacred relationship between 
the doctor and his patient's finances is 
socialism. 

As we predicted, it was not long before the 
next stage set in: The impertinent demand 
that doctor fees too be insured against, as 
if we were a kind of natural disaster. Over 
our protest, the profession again acceded to 
the socialist demons. Rate schedules for 
doctors were set up, like those for air travel 
or Caribbean cruises. Doctors were paid, not 
by the patient, but by the group, as if a 
group ever had consumption, vapors, or 
tired blood. 

The key point, however, was that fees were 
known in advance. We were deep in trou- 
ble, but there was worse to come. The 
rate of progress of the disease became ter- 
rifying. First, there was treason within the 
profession, Young doctors, motivated by a 
false idealism, joined together in group 
practice. Even as the British rose to Bene- 
dict Arnold, demoniacal labor unions em- 
braced these traitors. Unions built their 
own hospitals. They formed their own 
groups and pushed the whole insurance 
scheme into preventive medicine. Worst of 
all, they laid rough and untrained hands 
upon the very heart of the science of heal- 
ing; they began the first study by outsiders 
of medical costs. 

Now the disease has reached its climax. 
Socialized medicine—under various more 
palatable names—is the avowed goal of wide 
areas of the population and even the Gov- 
ernment. If it comes—and we cannot be 
optimistic that it won’t—the profession will 
be ruined. Bureaucrats will demand a fixed 
scale of prices. The frontiers of free enter- 
prise will be fenced in. The advance of 
medicine will grind to a halt. I, for one, 
freely predict that, if we are socialized, many 
of the profession’s brightest lights will re- 
turn, in sorrow, to the mother trade, barber- 
ing, where at least they'll get tips. 

One of our greatest problems is communi- 
cating our concern to our patients. “After 
all, what difference does it make?” is a ques- 
tion asked by people of good will and small 
brain. “Look to England,” they go on, 
“surely the citizens there are better off med- 
ically than they used to be?” 

Well may they say, “Look at England.” 
Look at her. Every tatterdemalion lounger 
and loiterer in London sports a wig and a set 
of false teeth, while the empire's gone glim- 
mering after Babylon and Tyre. That's 
what socialized medicine's done for Eng- 
land. 

What we have to get across to patients and 
to voters is the fundamental connection 
between the fee system and the march of 
medicine. Without fees, and big ones ,too, 
there would have been no wonder drugs, no 
antibiotics, no tranquilizers, no Paul de 
Kruif. Once upon a time, you know, we 
had socialized medicine. When we were all 
barbers, we were thoroughly socialized, em- 
ployees of the State in military or courtly 
service. What did you get then in the line 
of treatment? You get leeches and blood- 
letting generally. You got herbs and rare 
earths. You got the water cure. You got 
the phases of the moon. You got cylsters 
of simply enormous sizes. The best thing a 
doctor could do for you then was to give you 
a shave and a haircut. 

Two bits. 

Just about what the treatments were 
worth. This system continued basically 
right into this century, with the doctor a 
kind of community functionary, handing 
out folk remedies to the folks and taking 
his pay in chickens and parsnips, much like 
the parson. 

Abruptly, everything changed. The march 
of medicine began. We cured syphillis, ty- 
phoid, bubonic plague. We discovered aller- 
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gies and psychoanalysis, two of the most 
fruitful fields a man can enter. Geriatrics, 
pediatrics, gynecology, and many others 
came out of the nowhere, and mankind 
climbed steeply toward a new era of tran- 
quillity. What brought all this on? 

In a word: Cash. 

When America moved from the country 
into town, people no longer had the poultry 
and produce they used to pay their doctors 
with. They had to pay cash. Doctors moved 
from the lower middle class to the middle 
middle class to the upper middle class. They 
got rich. And, as in every other break- 
through on the frontiers of free enterprise 
from the spinning Jenny to the singing com- 
mercial, the benefits filtered down from 
those on top, the entrepreneurs, to those on 
the bottom, the customers. For example, we 
have been so successful in fighting infant 
mortality that we've had to go in for birth 
control. Other beneficiaries are the oll-well 
business, the modern-art business, and the 
travel business. 

This has happened because the fee system 
is solidly rooted in Nature herself. I dare- 
say there isn't a doctor in the house who 
hasn't said to his patients, We don't cure 
you; we only cooperate with nature.“ 

Nowhere is that cooperation more direct 
and more effective than in the therapeutic 
application of fees, based as they are on the 
patient's ability to pay, with just a touch 
added on top of that ability.. It is precisely 
that touch, calculated with exquisite deli- 
cacy and applied with the inexorability of 
doom, that has made America the healthiest 
Nation of its size in history. The constant 
presence of that touch activates nature, and 
nature, deep in the patient's subconscious, 
keeps him healthy most of the time and gets 
him healthy fast when he does fall sick. 

We tamper with nature at our peril. 

However clear this fundamental rule of 
healing is to us, we must admit that the gen- 
eral public does not understand it and the 
Members of Congress understand it least of 
all. It must therefore be our constant con- 
cern to get the point across. I have nothing 
but commendation for those doctors who, 
for the last several years, have been prefac- 
ing each consultation with little sermonettes 
on socialized medicine and the sanctity of 
the patient-doctor relationship. Medical re- 
search has shown these to be extra effective 
when given as anesthesia fs taking hold just 
before a major operation. 

It is vital, of course, to keep up your pay- 
ments to the emergency fund in Washing- 
ton. We have for long had the largest lobby 
in town, but we must increase our staff and 
increase our efforts. The population explo- 
sion and the creation of new States of the 
Union have been sending new Members of 
Congress to the capital yearly. Our people 
must meet them all, carry their bags, get 
them a cab, and in general show them that 
doctors are their friends. Naturally, this 
takes financial support; I can assure you 
that there is no better investment and, like 
most of you, I'm something of an expert in 
the investment field, 

Some imaginative freedom fighters have 
combined these two techniques. Heavy giv- 
ers to the emergency fund, they have pro- 
rated their donations among their patients 
and explained, by a sticker on the statement, 
that the surcharge will cease when the so- 
cializing threat ceases. The sticker also has 
room for the name of the Congressman to 
write to. For anyone wishing to join the 
effort, a stack of statement-stickers will be 
found, appropriately, in the lobby. 

But whether, as an individual practitioner, 
you adopt these new medical techniques or 
just continue in the invaluable, day-in, day- 
out campaign of doubling all fees when 
groups are involved, I urge eternal vigilance 
and renewed dedication to the professional 
ideal expressed in the chorus of the Hymn to 
Hippocrates: 

Don't let them take It away. 
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Israel: A David in a World of Goliaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
News & World Report of September 18, 
1961, has published a most timely state- 
ment on the great spiritual, economic 
and governmental progress of the State 
of Israel. 

It is my opinion that there is enough 
Significance attached to this article to 
have it become a part of this RECORD. 

The article follows: 

ISRAEL: A Davip IN A Won OF GOLIATHS 


(At a time when great nations are worry- 
ing about survival—look at tiny Israel. Here 
is what is being done by a country of few 
people, with almost no natural resources— 
and surrounded by enemies.) 

As a nation, Israel is only 13 years old. 
In area, it is smaller than Massachusetts. 
It has only 2.1 million inhabitants—about 
the same number as the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

Yet Israel already has entered the space 
age. It fired a solid-fuel rocket 50 miles 
into the ionosphere last July 5, and now is 
aiming at higher altitudes. 

Israel long has been in the atomic age, 
with one big uranium reactor in operation 
and with a larger reactor under construction. 

In developing solar energy, Israel is among 
the world’s leaders. For 6 years it has been 
marketing solar water heaters and is now 
developing solar refrigerators and air condi- 
tioners. An experimental plant is produc- 
ing steam power from solar energy. 

Located in a part of the world that is 
mostly underdeveloped and scientifically 
backward, Israel has established itself 
among the most adyanced nations of the 
world in technology. 

MILITARY POWER: IMPRESSIVE 


Surrounded by hostile Arab nations, 
which outnumber Israelis many times in 
manpower, Israel has built a military force 
that twice has proved more than a match 
for its Arab foes. 

The Israeli Army is recognized as one of 
the strongest in the Mideast. 

Military equipment made in Israel is be- 
ing exported to Europe. The Dutch De- 
fense Ministry recently placed a substantial 
order for Israel's Uzi“ machine pistols. Is- 
rael produces its own jet trainer planes 
and soon will enter the field of commercial 
aviation with a twin-engine jet aircraft de- 
sign and built in Israel. 

Although there is a shortage of almost 
all kinds of natural resources, Israel is 
economic self-sufficiency from its barren 
soil. 

With a shortage of native iron ore, Israel 
has pionered in developing a structural con- 
crete which require a minimum of steel, and 
has become one of the world's leading ex- 
porters of concrete. In Israel, tall build- 
ings—up to 20 stories—are built with hardly 
any steel girders. 

Although the young nation's land has no 
diamond mines, Israel has become a world 
leader in diamond cutting and polishing. 

Israel has no timber, yet is a large pro- 
ducer and exporter of plywood, made of lum- 
ber imported from Africa. 

INGENIOUS WITH WATER 


Water is seriously short in most of Israel. 
So the Israelis have developed a number of 
ingenious ways to overcome that shortage. 
This country’s agriculture is based on irriga- 
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tion. The entire country is criss-crossed by 
a gird of underground pipelines. The Jeru- 
salem area gets all its water through pipes 
from the costal plains. Plans for settling the 
Negev Desert area call for piping water into 
that arid region. 

Schemes to desalinate sea water are far 
advanced here. Brackish water is already 
being made usable for agriculture econom- 
ically, Water is soon to be taken from the 
Red Sea for both drinking and irrigation, 

Well over 80 percent of Israel's consumer 
goods are home manufactured. Such things 
as record players, radios and refrigerators are 
even exported. Automobiles, trucks and 
buses are assembled here, with many of their 
components manufactured here. Israel has 
to import its wool and leather, but the na- 
tion produces all its own clothing and foot- 
wear. 

In scientific research, Israel scientists 
frequently come up with original discoverles 
that are sold abroad. 

ONLY SURPLUS: TALENT 


The only natural resource that Israel has 
in abundance is its supply of engineers, 
scientists, doctors and skilled technicians. 
In many of these fields, Israel has a surplus. 

So now Israel is exporting its technical 
know-how to many of the less-advanced na- 
tions that surround Israel in Asia and Africa. 

Some of this export is aimed at winning 
friends among Israel's unfriendly neighbors. 
Even Arab countries that are openly hostile 
to Israel are accepting the help of Israel 
experts and technicians. 

In all, more than 700 Israelis are working 
in 35 countries, helping them to modernize 
their industries, economies and even their 
armed forces, 

When Israel declared itself an independent 
nation in 1948, the odds seemed high against 
its survival. 

Now Israel is being watched by old as well 
as new nations around the world as evidence 
of what a determined people can do against 
great odds. 


Tribute to a Wise and Farsighted Police 
Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTE 


OF NEW YORK — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Ralph McGill, 
one of the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can newspapermen, that appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of September 
10, 1961. Let us hope that Atlanta's ex- 
ample will inspire other cities and com- 
munities in this country to do as much 
good with as much dignity. 

The article follows: 

THE Cors Wrote THEMES 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Add notes on southern scene: A somewhat 
bored reporter, on the third day after At- 
lanta’s calm and incident-free desegregation 
of high schools said, as he prepared to quit 
the city: “Get Bruce Catton to write this. 
Let him call it A Stillness at Atlanta.” 

Perhaps the best behind-the-scenes chap- 
ter of this story of southern people at their 
best is that of Police Chief Herbert Jenkins. 
His origin was rural Georgia. He worked 
hard, was self-taught, and has been a church- 
going man, 

The finest tribute paid him was by one 
of his own officers. Two days after the quiet, 
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well received process of desegregation, one 
of his sergeants said, in conversation with 
a newspsperman: 

“You know, I found myself out there at 
One of the schools all keyed up to do my 
job as a policeman. There was a time to 
wait and I found myself thinking that I was 
Surprised at myself. I really have been op- 
Posed to desegregation. I have had maybe 
the usual southern attitude about Negroes. 

“It was not more than 3 or 4 years ago,” 
he continued, “I was surprised to find myself 
Saying Negroes instead of niggers—as I had 
grown up to say. I guess maybe I wish even 
Now that things were the same. But what 
Puzzled me was that on the morning the 
desegregation was to take place I was dead 
determined that the thing would go off 
without any hoodlums or fanatics, especially 
the juvenile punks, doing anything to harm 
the children who were coming to school. 
And I found myself admiring, somewhat to 
my astonishment, the Negro kids. I won- 
dered what they and their families had felt 
and talked about the 2 or 3 days before 
School. I admitted to myself they had cour- 
age. 

“You know why I felt like this—as well as 
& lot of others on the force? It’s the chief. 
He has been having us read things issued by 
the Government and sources we believed in. 
He saw to it we studied what happened at 
Little Rock, New Orleans, Birmingham, An- 
niston, and Montgomery. Maybe the worst 
was in Alabama, Maybe you saw what that 
judge said about the Montgomery police 
force, A cop has pride in being a cop. It 
made you ashamed to read about those in 
Alabama. 

But the chief did something else. He had 
us do homework. We had to write themes. 
My boy sure kidded me. There I was, at 
home, trying to write a theme. And all the 
Test of us doing the same. Imagine, sweat- 
ing over a theme. The chief had given us a 
factual report on law enforcement in south- 
ern cities where there had been trouble. We 
each had to write 300 words of evaluation on 
it, You reckon there is another police force 
in the Nation where the officers have to write 
themes? A lot of the boys didn't like it. Not 
at first. But later they all took a sort of 
Pride in it. A cop is a human being. And 
the chief was, in effect, saying to us, ‘Look, 
Study this. You are not dopes. Write what 
you think about it.’ 

“So, we did,” he said. We came to see 
What had happened in other cities. The 
Worst are the teenagers. I guess they need 
Psychiatric help. But, a cop has to contend 
With them when they are what they are. 
Whatever it was that got them off on the 
Wrong track and made them problem kids 
happened before the cop meets with them. 

e ls not a contributing factor. He is con- 
fronted with a teenager who has a grudge 
against life or who is one of those who says, 
after he has killed someone, or maimed some- 
one, he guesses he was seeking a thrill. Or, 
he is one who has been paid $5 to create an 
incident. He has a knife, or a gun, or he will 
Pick up rocks or a stick and slug school- 
children or teachers. The cop must act. 
The loss of a minute and the damage has 
been done. 

“In all these other cities the teenage prob- 
lem crowd was the hard core of the mobs 
and the rioters. The chief impressed on 
US that we could think what we liked—but 
that we were the arm of the law. Enforce- 
Ment of the law is our job. Also, in our 
Study, we got a new pride in our town. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “there wasn't any trou- 
ble. I saw the young Negro kids come in, 
Well dressed and polite as the others. And 
I decided this couldn't really be so wrong. 
So, pretty soon school was out and everyone 
Seemed glad that at last the long-anticipated 
day had come and gone. But we couldn't 
haye done it without the chief. He is a 
teacher as well as a chief. My boy keeps 
asking me when I am going to have some 
More homework.” 
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Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the attention of our colleagues the 
following brief pamphlet published 
recently by the National Farmers Union. 
Its message is the most human of all: 
technological advances in agriculture 
have now—for the first time in history— 
made it possible to feed adequately the 
whole of the vast multitudes of the 
world. 

The burden of this responsibility lies 
with America and food for peace is, per- 
haps, the most noteworthy contribution 
we can make to the settlement of the 
world’s problems. 

The text of the pamphlet follows: 

Foop For PEACE 

The hunger of human beings is among 
the oldest and most compelling problems 
of man’s history. For thousands of years, 
human conflict and pestilence have stemmed 
in large part from man's inability to wrest 
from the soll enough food to satisfy his 
needs. 

In our own day, the cold war feeds upon 
this same failure of food supply. Frequently 
the titanic struggle between totalitarian and 
the free worlds focuses upon the simple ques- 
tion: “How can we get bread?"—a query 
asked with new insistence by millions of 
fathers and mothers all over the world, 

The question is old because hunger, acute 
and chronic, is an ancient reality. But the 
accent and insistency are new because the 
fact of vast abundance in some nations and 
the possibility to secure sufficiency for all 
nations are the glad tidings and new promise 
of our age. 

For the first time in history, the capacity 
now exists to wipe out starvation and its 
attendant evils in the entire human family. 
Today's imperative is to so distribute cur- 
rent abundance that it not only feeds the 
hungry but, along with other worldwide ef- 
forts, promotes technical development and 
economic growth, 

‘This abundance is a blessing. The power 
to produce more abundantly is a greater 
blessing still. Instead of viewing our good 
earth and her hundred-fold fruits as paralyz- 
ing perplexities, we must give thanks to God 
and we must apply our full powers to fulfill 
His will for all the human family. 

Only to preach peace and freedom as 
Judeo-Christian principles to people still 
held by hunger, at a time when we have 
abundance to remove their bonds, is hypoc- 
risy. The living word must give life to 
deeds. Abstract justice and charity are not 
enough. These virtues by themselves can- 
not teach how best to work the land. They 
cannot turn waste areas into fields of plenty. 
They cannot instruct millions of mothers in 
choosing a rounded diet. Justice and char- 
ity become lifegiving through laws and 
programs, agencies and projects, staffs and 
tools. 

Food and fiber, combined with well-co- 
ordinated programs of technical and eco- 
nomical assistance, can be used to build a 
better economic foundation for emerging 
nations. Long-range commitments of food 
and fiber can act as a basis for their overall 
programs of socioeconomic development. 

Men who obtain enough food for them- 
selves and their families will readily devote 
their energies and intelligence to achieving 
new and betters ways of life through educa- 
tion and application to economic activity. 
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Great strides have been taken in recent 
years by the technically ddvanced nations in 
helping to raise standards of life in develop- 
ing areas of the world. But much work 
needs to be done. 

Roughly three-fourths of the people in the 
developing nations are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Still, they do not produce enough to 
feed themselves. They do not harvest 
enough variety to provide their people with 
nutritious diets. Many of our neighbors are 
still using primitive tools, and applying an- 
cient farming methods. Frequently, pro- 
longed drought and other natural catas- 
trophes destroy much of the already meager 
harvest. Disease often wipes out livestock 
in wide areas. 

A beginning has been made to make avail- 
able to needy nations the kind of food which 
more nearly meet the requirements of a 
health-giving diet. Donor nations might 
well encourage their farmers to grow more of 
the foods rich in protein and convert more 
of the starchy foods into meats and fats. A 
contribution of such foods would be vastly 
more beneficial to the people of the develop- 
ing nations. 

Token technical assistance to date demon- 
strates what can be done. A program of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization has 
made an attack upon rinderpest, for years 
the greatest killer disease of livestock. An 
English doctor with a simple serum, used 
widely in advanced nations, stopped the 
spread of the disease among the food ani- 
mals of Thailand. The disease had killed 
virtually all the animal life in some sections 
of the country the year before. 

Instruction in conservation and the use 
of fertilizer has already doubled the harvest 
in some regions. More than a third of the 
earth cannot be put to effective use because 
lack of rainfall makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for plants, animals, and men to 
survive. The arid zone research jointly 
engaged in by FAO and UNESCO is reclaim- 
ing land for productive use as fast as re- 
search can be applied to actual programs. 
The construction of dams, reservoirs, and 
irrigation ditches has already turned some 
desert lands into productive flelds in parts 
of Africa and the Middle East. 

But mankind has only begun to utilize 
the productive potential of the earth. He 
has only begun to rejuvenate the soil of the 
tired old earth. 

Much machinery is already available to 
bring technical assistance to developing na- 
tions. Some Western countries, working in- 
dividually, have initiated aid on a 
small scale. Through the United Nations 
and voluntary organizations, advanced na- 
tions have joined together for a combined 
effort. 

The FAO of the United Nations is work- 
ing in many ways to improve farm produc- 
tion and distribution of food and fiber 
throughout the world. Improved land use 
and tenure, vaccination, and crossb: 
of animals, and nutritional diets, are just 
some of the provinces in which the Organi- 
zation is concerned. Through its new free- 
dom from hunger campaign, it is alerting 
people everywhere to the need for national 
action programs seeking to free the world 
from hunger by means of increased produc- 
tion and improved distribution. UNICEF 
and the World Health Organization (WHO) 
are working to distribute food and improve 
diets of undernourished peoples. 

The International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers (IFAP) brings together farm 
leaders and farm organizations throughout 
the world. IFAP has long worked for prog- 
ress toward an international food policy to 
be subscribed to by the governments of 
IFAP member organizations, and the emerg- 
ing nations as well. 

CARE, CROP, the Heifer Project, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish relief services, agri- 
cultural missions, and other church and 
lay programs are making t volun- 
tary efforts. These agencies, however, are 
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working with limited budgets. Other major 
steps have been proposed and are needed. 
Among these is a proposal for a World Food 
Board, including an international food and 
fiber reserve. Such a food “bank” could 
make possible effective distribution from 
areas of abundance to areas of need. The 
Food for Peace program of our own Govern- 
ment is doing much and, with an increased 
understanding among the American people, 
can accomplish vastly more to make mean- 
ingful use of our tremendous productive ca- 
pacity applied to the food needs of hungry 
people. 

The long-range effect of all such pro- 
grams, however, will depend upon the im- 
mediate distribution of world abundance 
where it is needed, in workable ways that 
will not disrupt or harm the economies of 
the receiving countries. Most developing 
nations cannot afford to import commer- 
cially the food and fiber they need. What 
some nations do import is usually purchased 
at the expense of other programs, such as 
schools, hospitals, and irrigation and drain- 
age systems, 

A great obstacle to the development of 
nations stems from the fact that much of 
their manpower is tied up in agriculture. 
Commitments of food and fiber, coupled 
with technological assistance, can free more 
of the working force for industrial develop- 
ment, increase the social services, and serve 
to implement improved production tech- 
niques in agriculture. These developments, 
in turn, would provide jobs and income for 
more people, bringing the economy of the 
Nation as a whole into better balance. 

To assure maximum benefit from our 
American abundance, programs of social and 
economic assistance should be entirely sepa- 
rated from defense or security projects. Our 
food and fiber are tools for peace. 

As citizens of the United States, we par- 
ticularly commend our food-for-peace pro- 
gram, currently receiving new impetus. This 
great demonstration of the American people 
for the hungry of the world conforms to our 
moral responsibilities and demands our con- 
tinuing support. 

This is the promise and the challenge of 
today. Free nations are preparing the soil 
for peace rather than war. The seeds of 
peace are being planted in the fertile soil of 
advanced nations as the product of the fields 
is applied to needs of the human family. 

Can we nourish these seeds more rapidly 
than the seeds of war growing now in far- 
flung flelds of underdeveloped nations? 

There can be no enduring peace and free- 
dom with half the world enslaved to hunger. 
There is no more compelling a master, 

The free nations of the world spend bil- 
lions each year for protection against war. 
We still spend so little for peace. 

We, the undersigned, impelled by our re- 
ligious convictions, are determined to strive 
for real peace within the human family, 
peace where there is no hunger or poverty. 

The food-for-peace program is endorsed 
by the following: 

From the Protestant community: 

Rev. Norman J. Baugher, Elgin, Ill. 

Prof. John C. Bennett, New York, N.Y. 

Rev. James R. Bullock, Jackson, Tenn. 

Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Mr. Howard A. Cowden, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Purd Dietz, St. Louis Mo, s 

Dr. Harold C. Fey, Chicago, II. 

Prof. George Forrell, Maywood, III. 

Rey. Luther A. Gotwald, New York, N.Y. 

Rey. Shirley E. Greene, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Cameron P. Hall, New York, N.Y. 

Rev. Reginald Helferich, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Fred Hoskins, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, New York, N.Y, 

Dr. Benson T. Landis, New York, N.Y. 

Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, New 
York, N.Y. 
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Rev. Edgar A. Love, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Kenneth L. Maxwell, New York, N.Y. 

Mr, Edward O. Moe, Lansing, Mich. 

Rev. Ira W. Moomaw, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Ray Newton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Victor Obenhaus, Chicago, Ii. 

Rev. Paul C. Payne, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Clarence Pickett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Rev. Clyde Rogers, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. W. Harold Row, Elgin, II. 

Mr. Mervin G. Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. James E. Wagner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Lloyd C. Wicke, New York, N.Y. 

Rev. Willard M. Wickizer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. Herman Will, Jr., Chicago, Dl. 

From the Catholic community: 

Most Rev. Leo A. Pursley, D.D., Episcopal 
adviser, NCRLC. 

Most Rev. Joseph M. Marling, D.D., presi- 
dent, NCRLC. 

Most Rev. Edward E. Swanstrom, D.D., 
executive director, Catholic Relief Services, 
NCWC. 

Rev. Anthony J. Adams, S.J., Pueblo, Colo. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Urban Baer, Eastman, Wis. 

Rev. Francis A. Candon, Fairfield, Vt. 

Rev. Thurston N, Davis, SJ., New York, 


Rev. Michael P. Dineen, Milwaukee. Wis. 

Rev. Edward Duff, 8.J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Roy Figlino, Brighton, Colo. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. F. Frommherz, Ottoville, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Joseph B. Gremillion, New York, N.Y. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Rt. Rey. Msgr. George J. Hildner, Villa 
Ridge, Mo. 

Rev. Joseph Hylden, Grafton, N. Dak. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, Vatican 
City, Europe. 

Miss Julia F. Maguire, Topeka, Kans. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F, McCarthy, New 
York, N.Y. 

Mrs, Mary Jean McGrath, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. Frederick McGuire, C.M., Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss Margaret Mealey, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. F. Robert Melina, New York, N.Y. 

Rev. George M. Nell, Island Grove, III. 

Mr. James J. Norris, New York, N.Y. 

ti Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady, Washington, 
D.C. 

Rev. Edward W. O'Rourke, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Miss Betsy Phelan, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. Francis J. Phelan, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

Dr. Paul Sacco, New Orleans, La. 

Mr, Martin Salm, Chilton, Wis. 

Dr. Elmer L. Sauer, Champaign, II. 

Rev. Wilfred J. Schuster, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Edward S. Skillin, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Paul C. Taff, Ames, Iowa. 

Rev. James L. Vizzard, S.J., Washington, 
D.C. 

Rev. John George Weber, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Donald Willette, Delavan, Minn. 

Mr. Martin H. Work, Washington, D.C. 

From the Jewish community: 

Judge Emil N. Baar, New York, N. V. 
wae Bernard J, Bamberger, New York, 

A 

Dr. Samuel Belkin, New York, N. T. 

Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, Rochester, N.Y. 

Mr. Norman Cousins, New York, N.Y, 

Mr. Herbert Ehrmann, Brookline, Mass. 
oo Maurice N. Eisendrath, New York, 

Mr. Irving Jay Fain, Providence, R.L 

Mr. Moses Feuerstein, Lawrence, Mass. 

Dr. Louis Finkelstein, New York, N.Y, 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. I. Cyrus Gordon, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 

Rabbi Harry Halpern, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Adolph Held, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Charles Hymes, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Morris Iushewite, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Bernath Jacobs, New York, N.Y. 
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Mr. Irving Kane, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Label A. Katz, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Philip M. Klutznick, New York, N.Y. 
Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, New York, N.Y. 
Mr. Isalah Minkoff, New York, N.Y. 

Hon. Abraham J. Multer, Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Theodore Norman, New York, N.Y. 
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Nuclear Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
dimensions of the problem now con- 
fronting us over Germany have never 
been more sharply or dramatically stated 
than by Walter Lippmann in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post. 

Mr. Lippmann has correctly pointed 
out that the destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons—weapons which can easily de- 
stroy our world as we know it today— 
leave us with no historical precedents 
with which to deal with our present 
crisis. 

He has clearly explained that while 
nuclear war would be lunacy, it is a pos- 
sibility if one side miscalculates . the 
breaking point of the other, and he has 
described some of these critical areas. 

Recognizing these factors, Mr. Lipp- 
mann has stated in ringing terms a para- 
mount rule of international politics in 
this nuclear age “that a great nuclear 
power must not put another great nu- 
clear power in a position where it must 
choose between suicide and surrender. 
And that no great nuclear power 
must put itself in a position where it has 
made such absolute and such rigid stipu- 
lations that it can no longer negotiate 
an honorable and tolerable accommoda- 
tion.” 

This is a penetrating and timely ar- 
ticle, Mr. Speaker, which comes at a 
moment when our country stands in 
great peril. I urge my colleagues to give 
this essay their close attention: 

NUCLEAR DIPLOMACY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Never before have any chiefs of state been 
in a situation like that in Germany today. 
For this is the first encounter on vital 
issues between great nuclear powers, and 
there are no historical precedents, there is 
no accumulated experience and wisdom, to 
guide them. Khrushchev and Kennedy pos- 
sess what are for all practical purposes equal 
and absolute weapons. Khrushchev and 
Kennedy, Macmillan, De Gaulle, and Ade- 
nauer are working under conditions as dif- 
ferent from World War II as flying a jet is 
different from a steam locomotive. 
None of them has been taught how to con- 
duet diplomacy in a nuclear age. All of 
them have to guess and to improvise, to 
experiment and to hope. 

There has been a revolution in the mill- 
tary situation since the previous encounter 
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over Berlin with Stalin in 1948. Then the 
United States was the only nuclear power 
in the world. But beginning with the late 
fifties the Soviet Union with its nuclear 
Weapons and its rockets has become an 
equal nuclear power. During the critical 
fifties Churchill and Eisenhower learned 
what.was happening to the balance of power. 
Then the era of summitry began. At the 
beginning of this era Eisenhower made the 
Statement for which, it may well be, he will 
be remembered the longest. It was not 
sentimentality, idealism, or pacifism, but the 
grim truth about the hydrogen bomb which 
caused President Eisenhower to say that 
there is no longer any alternative to peace. 

Modern weapons have not merely magni- 
fied and multiplied the violence of war. 
They have revolutionized the nature of war 
by introducing into it a new order of vio- 
lence. Always until now, war and the threat 
of war, whether aggressive or defensive, were 
usable instruments for the national purpose. 
They were usable because wars could still 
be won or lost. In the prenuclear wars the 
victorious power was an organized state 
which could impose Its will on the van- 
quished. The damage, though great, was not 
irreparable, as we know from the recovery 
after World War II of West Germany, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union. But from a full nu- 
clear war, which might well mean a hundred 
Million dead, the devastation of the great 
urban centers, and the contamination of the 
earth, the water, and the air, there would be 
no such recovery. The damage done would 
be mutual, there would be no victor, and 
for all practical purposes the ruin would 
be irreparable. 

American nuclear power can reduce Soviet 
society to smouldering ruins and leave the 
wretched survivors shocked, starving, and 
diseased. The Soviet Union can, it is coolly 
estimated, kill between 30 and 70 million 
Americans. Such a war would not be fol- 
lowed by reconstruction. It would be fol- 
lowed by a savage struggle for existence as 
the survivors crawled out of their shelters 
and the American Republic would be re- 
placed by a stringent military dictatorship 
trying to keep some kind of order among the 
desperate survivors. 

It used to be said of the British naval 
commander in the First World War that if 
he made a mistake, he could lose the war 
in an afternoon. Khrushchev and Kennedy 
can do that now. In a few hours Khru- 
shehev can lose the Soviet state and the 
achievements end the promises of the Com- 
munist economy; Kennedy can lose the 
Constitution and the free enterprise system 
and the American way of life, and along with 
them all the frontiers, old and new. I do 
not think that this is overstated. A full 
nuclear war would produce by far the big- 
gest convulsion which has ever occurred 
since man appeared on this planet. In say- 
ing this my object Is not to add to the gen- 
eral creepiness. But we cannot understand 
the realities of the Khrushchev-Kennedy en- 
counter unless we remind ourselves that 
nuclear war is not just another war as his- 
tory describes wars, but a wholly new order 
of violence. 


Because the destructiveness of the new 
armaments is equal and virtually absolute 
neither of the two chiefs of government 
can threaten the other with such a war. 
As long as each has kept his own armory 
of weapons in order, neither can or need 
believe the nuclear threats of the other. 
If, for example, Khrushchev has resumed 
testing, not for technical military reasons 
but for terrorization, he will not and can- 
not terrorize President Kennedy. For this 
testing cannot remove the awful retaliatory 
power of the United States nuclear weapon 
systems. 

In cold blood no government can, no gov- 
ernment will, start a nuclear war with an 
equal nuclear power. Only a moral idiot 
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would press the button, The poor dears 
among us who say that they have had enough 
and now let us drop the bomb, have no idea 
what they are talking about. They have not 
been able to imagine and realize what a nu- 
clear war would be like. But the govern- 
ments know quite well what a nuclear war 
would be like. That is why there is bluff 
at the core of any threat to initiate a nu- 
clear exchange. There is also a wishful be- 
lief that the bluff will work because it will 
not be called. 

Nevertheless, though a nuclear war would 
be lunacy and is unlikely it is an ever-present 
possibility, Why? Because, however, irra- 
tional it may be to commit suicide, a nation 
can be provoked and exasperated to a point 
where its nervous system cannot endure in- 
action, where only violence can relieve its 
feelings. . 

This is one of the facts of life in the middle 
of the 20th century. It is as much a reality 
as a megaton bomb, and in the nuclear age 
it must be given weighty consideration in the 
calculation of policy. There is a line of in- 
tolerable provocation beyond which the re- 
actions are uncontrollable. The governments 
must know where that line is and they must 
stay well back of it. Here lles the greatest 
danger of miscalculation, and therefore of 
war. 

Both sides, we had better realize, are capa- 
ble of miscalculating where that line is. 
Khrushchev, who has no sufficient experience 
of a state whose speech is free, is prone to 
think that Kennedy can and should control 
an explosion of popular feeling. The fact is 
that there is a limit to President Kennedy's 
ability to lead public opinion, and he is in 
sight of that limit. Mr. Khrushchey must 
make no mistake about this. 

For our part, we are prone to suppose that 
because speech is strictly regimented in the 
Soviet Union, that there is no irresistible 
internal pressures on Khrushchey. This can 
be a very dangerous Illusion. 

In both countries there is a line which it 
is not safe for the other to cross. It is the 
line where compromise will be regarded as 
humiliation and surrender. This line will 
have to be made precise in the negotiations. 
Blockade of the access routes is such a line 
for this country. For the Soviet Union such 
a line would be the giving of nuclear arms to 
West Germany. These are lines of provoca- 
tion which cannot be crossed without pro- 
voking uncontrollable, indeed suicidal, re- 
actions. 

This being the nuclear age it is the para- 
mount rule of international politics that a 
great nuclear power must not put another 
great nuclear power in a position where it 
must choose between suicide and surrender. 
And the corollary of this rule is that no 
great nuclear power must put itself in a po- 
sition where it has made such absolute and 
such rigid stipulations that it can no longer 
negotiate an honorable and tolerable ac- 
commodation. 


Surplus Properties for YM and YWCA’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced a bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Service Act 
of 1949 to authorize the disposal of sur- 
plus property to certain welfare agencies. 

My bill would broaden the eligibility of 
recipients of surplus property under the 
law to allow certain tax-supported or 
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tax-exempt welfare and recreation agen- 
cies to take advantage of surplus prop- 
erties being disposed of by the Govern- 
ment. Under the present law, these 
properties may be donated only to 
schools, colleges, civil defense organiza- 
tions, medical institutions, health 
centers, and related institutions. 

These agencies, which would be added 
to the eligibility list to receive donable 
surplus property, contribute significantly 
to our society and our way of life. These 
agencies, the YM and YWCA’'s, religious 
groups of all denominations, boys clubs, 
and the like are a valuable asset to our 
Nation. They deal with the bodies and 
souls of our citizens and make contri- 
butions to their betterment. 

The donation of surplus properties to 
these agencies will enable them to ex- 
pand their programs. Every little help 
to these agencies is valuable to them, 
and the people they serve. 

The spirit of charity, which prevails 
in America, has spurred outstanding ac- 
tivity in the field of privately supported 
welfare and recreation agencies. This 
bill seeks to enable these agencies to take 
advantage of surplus material to expand 
their program. I urge prompt and 
favorable committee action on this 
measure. 


Progress Report on National Milk 
Sanitation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Record an 
editorial from the September 11, 1961, 
Capital Times, Madison, Wis., which re- 
views the progress that has been made 
on national milk sanitation legislation. 
My colleague the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, is 
the author of this bill and has been work- 
ing hard for the past 5 years to secure its 
passage and enactment into law. While 
I was not a Member of Congress when 
he introduced his first national milk 
sanitation bill in the 85th Congress, I 
was glad to join him in introducing and 
supporting this very important and 
worthwhile measure in the 86th and 87th 
Congresses. 

The editorial follows: 

DAIRY Farmers IN State Get Boost From 
FREEMAN 

Dairy farmers in Wisconsin and other Mid- 
western States have just been given a big 
boost by Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman, who has recently come out in fa- 
vor of a bill to eliminate unrealistic bar- 
riers that hamper the interstate flow of 
milk. 

The bill is sponsored by Congressman 
Lester JOHNSON (Democrat, Black River 
Falls). JoHNson tried in vain for several 
years to get Agriculture Department support 
for the move from Ezra Benson. With a 
change in administrations, and a change in 
philosophy in the Department, JOHNSON 
stands on the verge of success. Now several 
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Congressmen—including many Republi- 
cans—{from the Midwest have climbed on the 
bandwagon. 

At present there are scores of State and 
local sanitary rules and inspection require- 
ments which serve as a wall holding back the 
free flow of milk. JouNnson and his sup- 
porters—now including the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—want a uniform national code for 
milk sanitary standards. They believe this 
code will give consumers ample protection 
and at the same time treat all dairymen 
alike. 

As the Midland Cooperator points out, the 
bill would not be a cure-all for the Midwest 
dairymen. Many difficult problems will re- 
main. Nevertheless the bill would be a step 
in the right direction. 


The Agricultural Law Research Program 
at the University of North Dakota 
School of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
School of Law of the University of North 
Dakota at Grand Forks has embarked 
upon a new program of agricultural law 
research. 


Under the direction of Dean O. H. 
Thormodsgard, of the school of law, 
Prof. James P. White as director, and 
Richard H. Skjerven as research associ- 
ate, have completed the first of their 

-studies “A Survey of Laws Affecting 

Farm Tenancy in North Dakota.” 

With the cooperation of Prof. Laurel 
D. Loftsgard, of the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of North Dakota 
State University, as coordinator of this 
research at that institution and others, 
these gentlemen have conducted a very 
thorough study of the laws affecting 
farm tenancy. They are to be congrat- 
ulated for the forward step they are tak- 
ing in this field. 

I am pleased to present to you the 
following excerpt from the North Da- 
kota Law Review, volume 37, April 1961, 
which outlines this program: 

[Reprinted from North Dakota Law Review, 

vol, 37, Apr. 1961] 

Tue AGRICULTURAL LAw RESEARCH PROGRAM 
AT THE UwNiverstry or NORTH DAKOTA 
SCHOOL or Law 
In the past several decades various law 

schools in the United States have become 

increasingly concerned with activities and 
concurrent legal problems resulting from 
their particularized environmental location. 

Consequently law schools located in areas of 

industrial development frequently accord 

specialized consideration to legal problems 
resulting from this industrialization, while 
law schools in the Western States have un- 
dertaken research in mining law, oil and gas 
law, and water rights? Law schools in 
urban areas have been increasingly occupied 
with various legal—economic—sociological 
aspects of urbanization" Thus also have 
law schools in agricultural areas become 
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occupied with problems of agricultural law.“ 
North Dakota is located in the most produc- 
tive agricultural region of the United States. 
In contrast with the entire Nation, where 
only 6 percent of total income received by 
individuals originated in agriculture in 1958, 
the percentage of agricultural income in 
North Dakota in the same year was 38 per- 
cent“ In the same year there was a greater 
unbalance in North Dakota between income 
from agriculture and income resulting from 
manufacturing.“ North Dakota has tremen- 
dous contemporary investment in farm- 
lands and in farm equipment and machin- 
ery. Rising land values, greater mechaniza- 
tion of the farming operation, the cost of 
mechanization, the resulting growth in the 
average size of farms, and the increasing com- 
plexity of the farming operation have 
created many legal and policy matters about 
which the University of North Dakota School 
of Law as a State institution should be con- 
cerned and to which it should perform its 
best service. Service can be performed 
which will be of great value to members of 
the legal profession in North Dakota and to 
their farm clients. There are undoubtedly 
many aspects of the total farming operation 
which could be assisted by consultation with 
and enlightened advice by members of the 
legal profession. 

The School of Law of the University of 
North Dakota has commenced a program of 
interdisciplinary research with the North 
Dakota State University which has for years 
served the farmers of North Dakota in mat- 
ters of agricultural science. This program 
has been designated as the agricultural law 
research program and was commenced in the 
1960-61 academic year. It is most apropos 
that the University of North Dakota through 
its school of law and the North Dakota State 
University through its department of agri- 
cultural economics cooperate in furthering 
legal research which will prove of benefit to 
agriculture. It is hoped that this program 
may render public service to the agricul- 
tural interests in this State by delineating, 
through research and writing, the methods 
in which existing laws may be utilized and 
new laws may be formulated to further agri- 
culture. It is part of the constructive pro- 
gram of the law, in which legal planning and 
competent legal advice may prevent unnec- 
essary difficulties and provide the way for 
more effective action. 

Prof. James P. White of the School of Law 
of the University of North Dakota has been 
designated by Dean O. H. Thormodsgard as 
director of this program. Prof. Laurel D. 
Loftsgard of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics of North Dakota State Uni- 
versity is coordinator of this research at that 
institution. During the current academic 
year, Mr. Richard H. Skjerven, a senior in the 
school of law, has served as research associate 
in the program at the University of North 
Dakota School of Law. 

With the agricultural law research pro- 
gram established, it will be possible to obtain 
grants from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, The Farm Foundation, State govern- 
mental agencies, and charitable and educa- 
tional foundations for special research in 
the agricultural field. Several projects have 
been completed in this agricultural research 
program. The study on North Dakota farm 
tennancy appearing in the current issue of 
the North Dakota Law Review is the latest 
study in this continuing program. Former 
projects completed under this program have 
been “Family Farming In ted,” * by 
Laurel D. Loftsgard and H. W. Herbison; 
“Taxation of the Family Farm Corporation 
and Partnership: Variations on a Theme.“ 
by James P. White and “Land Purchase Con- 
tracts in North Dakota,“ by Shelley J. 
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Lashkowitz and Charles L. Crum. Other 
articles will be forthcoming. 

Woodrow Wilson has suggested that “social 
service is the high law of duty, and every 
American university must square its stand- 
ards by that law or lack of its national 
title.“ 1° The Agriculutral law research pro- 
gram at the University of North Dakota 
School of Law is a manifestation of the con- 
cept of public service by a university sug- 
gested by Woodrow Wilson, by its service to 
the people of North Dakota. The program 
envisages and is currently undertaking fur- 
ther cooperative-interdisciplinary studies in 
legal-economic research. Further areas of 
contemplated research and exploration exist 
in the areas of water law and water rights 
study, further study of farm corporations 
and farm partnerships, estate planning for 
the farmer, country rural zoning, fences, 
weed control, conservation and waste, farm 
trusts and others. These subjects might be 
explored and made more meaningful to the 
North Dakota lawyer and farmer. It is con- 
templated that during the 1961-62 academic 
year a legal institute will be held on the 
campus of the University of North Dakota 
discussing the relations of law and agricul- 
ture in North Dakota, Faculty and staff 
participants of the Agricultural Law Research 
program will be and are available as speakers, 
not only to bar associations but to all seg- 
ments of the North Dakota State community. 

Thus the new agricultural law research 
program at the University of North Dakota 
is twofold. The first and most important as- 
pect is sound and basic legal research in the 
area of agricultural law. The second aspect 
of the program is public service based upon 
this research. Both of these functions will 
be accomplished as postive programs in 
assisting the progress of North Dakota. 


1An example is the studies of labor-man- 
agement arbitration at the University of 
Southern California School of Law. Studies 
in International Business Ventures at Co- 
lumbia Law School and the Law—Economics 
Studies at the University of Chicago. 

An example are studies on oil and gas 
law at the Southwestern Legal Foundation 
at Southern Methodist University School of 
Law and the Water Research Institute and 
the Rocky Mountain Mineral Law Founda- 
tion at the University of Colorado. 

As an example the Institute of Legal 
Research at the University of Pennsylvania 
has recently been studying the operations 
and legal status of the Philadelphia Tax Re- 
view Board and the Law-Medicine Research 
Institutes of Boston University’s School of 
Law. 

The College of Law at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa was the pioneer in this area 
of inter-disciplinary cooperation. (See 38 
Iowa Law Review 10 (1952)). Programs of 
agricultural research have been instituted in 
the law schools at the Universities of Illi- 


nois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Florida, and 
South Carolina. 
„Survey of General Business” (August 


1959), table 70 at 24. See also Koenker and 
Fisher, “Tax Equity in North Dakota” 
(1960), esp. pp. 2-12. 

*“Survey of General Business" Ibid. 

Circular A-321 January 1960), North 
Dakota Agricultural College Extension Serv- 
ice, Fargo, N. Dak. 

North Dakota Law Review 87 (1960). 

36 North Dakota Law Review 159 (1960), 
“This article was contributing study in a 
north central regional research project NC- 
15, financial support for which was provided 
by regional research funds.” 

» Stannard and Dodd, The Public Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson“ (6 vols., 1925-27), 
College and State I, at 457. 
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Governor Rockefeller’s View of State 
Responsibility in Its Relationship With 
Its Own Citizens and With the Federal 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the 38th Annual American Municipal 
Congress, sponsored by the American 
Municipal Association, met in Seattle, 
Wash., and was addressed by the dis- 
tinguished Governor of the Empire 
State, Nelson A. Rockefeller. We in 
New York are justly proud of the ad- 
ministration and leadership which has 
been given to our State by Governor 
Rockefeller. Several examples of the 
Rockefeller administration's handling 
of State affairs are included in the Gov- 
ernor's speech and I am sure that his 
additional remarks concerning the role 
of State governments and their respon- 
sibility to the citizens of the State with- 
out constant recourse to Federal assist- 
ance will be of considerable interest to 
my colleagues. 

I include the text of Governor Rocke- 
feller’s address: 

Excerrrs oF REMARKS BY Gov. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
38TH ANNUAL AMERICAN MUNICIPAL CON- 
Gress SPONSORED BY AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION, OLYMPIC HOTEL, SEATTLE, 
WasH., Aucust 28, 1961 
I am delighted that Intergovernment 

Cooperation“ is the theme of this confer- 

ence. No subject could be closer to my heart 

as a Governor, no subject could be more im- 

portant to the future growth and develop- 

ment of America. 

Let me speak first of the elements of the 
Governor's relation to municipal govern- 
ment, for the matter to all the entities of 
local government within the State. 

The basic requirement in this relation- 
ship is that the Governor and the State 
recognize and assume their full respon- 
sibilities. This requirement is of overriding 
importance, and it involves four principal 
elements: 

1. Understanding, knowledge and respect 
for the structure of government and the 
basic concept of home rule—for the func- 
tion and roles of the respective entities and 
levels of government. 

2. Close cooperation between the Gover- 
nor and the legislature to provide the leg- 
islative framework within which the munic- 
ipalities and all forms of local govern- 
ment can function most effectively, and also 
to provide the specal legislation needed to 
meet the wide variety of individual prob- 
lems of local government. 

3. Fiscal integrity on the part of State 
Government to insure a favorable climate 
for economic growth and to insure adequate 
financing for State services and State aid 
to localities, 

4. State coordination and leadership in re- 
gional planning—in anticipating emerging 
problems and in fostering intergovernment 
cooperation which, as your conference theme 
indicates, is the key to the solution of these 
problems. 

Now let us look at some of the major prob- 
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lems of concern to municipal government 
in which the State has an important share 
of the responsibility—fimances, education, 
housing, youth delinquency, commuter 
transportation, recreation, sewage disposal 
and highways. If you will forgive me for 
stressing the problems of one State, I shall 
deal with these problems on the basis of my 
personal experiences in New York because I 
would rather speak in terms of specific ac- 
tion rather than in theories or broad gen- 
eralities. 

First, municipal finances—the vital and 
increasingly important role of the State in 
its financial relationship to municipalities is 
underscored in New York by these facts: 

1. New York State aid to localities has in- 
creased 500 percent in the past 15 years— 
having increased from $250 million in 1946 to 
1 billion and a quarter dollars in the current 
fiscal year—a billion dollar increase. 

2. State aid to localities is 600 percent 
greater than Federal aid to localities in New 
York State—contrary to popular impression. 

3. State aid provides, on the average, about 
one-fourth of all municipal revenues. 

In view of the important role that State 
aid plays in local government finances, the 
magnitude of its responsibilities to the mu- 
nicipalities is clearly evident. And it is 
basic to meeting this responsibility: that 
the State keep its own financial house in 
order so it can meet its full responsibilities, 
and that the formulas by which State aid is 
distributed shall reflect changing local con- 
ditions. 

Therefore, my first act as Governor of 
New York was to restore the State's fiscal 
integrity on a basis of pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing. With fiscal integrity restored, the re- 
sult was that the State has been able (for 
instance) to increase State aid to local pub- 
lic schools by over a quarter of a billion dol- 
Jars annually, in the past 3 years, out of cur- 
rent revenues. 

Another important aspect of fiscal integ- 
rity is its effect on economic growth, Just 
as a fiscally irresponsible family or business 
cannot prosper, neither can a State or its 
communities prosper and grow in a climate 
of fiscal irresponsibility, Economic growth 
through business and industrial expansion 
is essential to provide increasing and im- 
proved job opportunities as well as sources 
of increased revenue to meet the demands 
of a growing population on all levels of gov- 
ernment. Improvement of the business cli- 
mate in New York State has been one of my 
major objectives, to overcome the problems 
of unemployment, However, this obviously 
cannot be accomplished by the State alone 
but requires the cooperation of all levels of 
government. 

In addition, we have recognized that the 
time has come to take a fresh look at the 
State aid formulas themselves. Currently 
under study are the formulas for both State 
aid to elementary and secondary education 
and the amount and formula for per-capita 
State aid to municipalities. 

Second, education—The quarter-billion- 
dollar increase in State aid to local public 
school districts brings our total school aid 
to $800 million a year—more than the cost 
of the entire State government and its 
services. 

New York State is now paying over 42 per- 
cent of the total local public school expendi- 
tures in the State. 

The basic school aid equalization formula, 
based on local real estate values (and 
adopted when Al Smith was Governor) un- 
der today's conditions militates against the 
big cities—with their new and mounting dif- 
ficulties. “A special commission on school 
financing established by the legislature is 
therefore conducting a complete review of 
the formula and, is expected to present rec- 
ommendations for revision of the legisla- 
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ture next January. The new formula will 
undoubtedly result in further increases in 
State aid to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, particularly in the cities. 

At the same time, the commission is also 
studying possible new sources of revenue for 
the local school districts, which are pres- 
ently limited to local real property taxes. 
I am confident that State and local govern- 
ment, working together, can solve the school- 
financing problem on a basis of close co- 
operation, imagination and making hard de- 
cisions. 

But there is another phase to the problem. 
The rise in elementary and secondary school 
enrollment in New York State is now moving 
on to the field of higher education and pro- 
ducing there a crisis in terms of adequate 
facilities. To meet this problem, we enacted 
this year a far-reaching plan for financial 
assistance to higher education which in- 
cluded; a new program of scholar incentive 
payments to approximately 120,000 individ- 
ual students annually; doubling the number 
of State scholarships to a total of 17,000 an- 
nually; providing increased student loans 
with no interest for the first 5 years; 10- 
year expansion program of the State uni- 
versity facilities; and a half-billion dollar 
lease-purchase plan for the Campus Build- 
ing Construction Authority. 

The State’s goal is to double higher edu- 
cation facilities (public and private) in the 
next 10 years, and to triple them in 25 years. 

The resulting impact on the cities of this 
State of assistance to higher education is 
well illustrated by the fact that the State 
now puts up almost 45 percent of the ex- 
penses of the University of the City of New 
York. The City University provides free 
education for 97,000 students. In addition 
the State will also be directly helping an 
additional 50,000 students in New York City 
going to primarily private universities 
through scholarships and scholar incentive 
aid, 

This clearly illustrates the magnitude of 
the State's role in meeting one of the major 
problems of our municipalities—namely, 
education. 

And the State’s role in education was fur- 
ther dramatically highlighted last Monday 
when we had to step in (with unprecedented 
action at a special session of the legislature) 
to lift the public school system in the city 
of New York out of the clutches of local cor- 
ruption and politics and assure fresh, high- 
calibre leadership. 

I called the special session of the legis- 
lature on behalf of the 1 million New York 
City public school children and their 40,000 
dedicated teachers, upon the professional 
advice of the commissioner of education and 
the board of regents, in whose hands the 
State constitution places responsibility for 
education in the State. This action was 
made neecssary by a failure of local leader- 
ship to do anything of significance in re- 
sponse to repeated disclosures of maladmin- 
istration, graft, inefficiency, favortism and 
atrocious neglect of school repairs. The pub- 
lice had lost confidence in school leader- 
ship, and the quality of instruction was 
threatened. Therefore, the State had to act. 

The legislature passed a bill almost unani- 
mously (only a total of seven dissenting votes 
in both houses) to supersede the existing 
school board; to create a permanent panel of 
distinguished educational, professional, and 
civic leaders to select. nominees for new 
school board members from which the mayor 
will appoint the board members; to give the 
new board temporary emergency powers; and 
at the same time to end political appoint- 
ment of the 53 local school boards within the 
city. 

Now let me turn to the third area, housing. 
The problems of housing and urban renewal 
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are among the most urgent faced by all our 
municipalities. 

In this field, middle-income housing is per- 
haps the most neglected area. Therefore, to 
help meet the financial aspect of this need 
headon, the State created last year a new 
State housing finance agency, with a bond 
authority of over half a billion dollars as a 
start. To date, 41 projects providing 17,400 
apartments have been approved under the 
State’s middle-income housing program. 
Mortgage commitments for these projects 
total $195 million. And 10 percent of the 
apartments in each project are set aside to 
take care of our senior citizens. We are now 
developing some new ideas which we hope 
will greatly accelerate this middle-income 
housing program. 

In the field of urban renewal (a vital in- 
gredient in the development of better hous- 
ing) New York State now pays half the local 
share of project costs—and does so on a 
pay-as-you-go basis out of current revenues. 

In addition, while most States depend on 
the Federal Government entirely for loans 
and subsidies to provide low-income housing, 
New York State since 1939 has provided $960 
million in loan funds and $42 million in 
annual subsidies for low-income housing, 
most of which has been used by the city of 
New York. 

The State has an important obligation to 
help the localities in the housing field, and 
it is our feeling in New York that the State 
can act as a catalyst and coordinator in the 
realization of effective action in this field. 
The same is true for the urban renewal and 
low-rent housing programs. In my opinion, 
the Federal Government should modify its 
programs to recognize State administration 
wherever the machinery exists to handle 
such a delegation of authority. It certainly 
would be in the interest of efficiency and 
coordination of effort. 

Fourth, youth delinquency. Here, again 
is a field of major concern to the adminis- 
tration and residents of our municipalities. 

In New York State, to assist in meeting 
this problem, I requested and the legis- 
lature established a division for youth, 
which has undertaken a program embrac- 
ing advanced concepts which we believe to 
offer exciting new possibilities not only for 
the rehabilitation of delinquents but for 
the prevention of delinquency. 

Under this division for youth we are set- 
ting up youth training camps to which 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent 
because of environment may be referred by 
appropriate social agencies with family con- 
sent, and other camps to which juveniles 
may be referred by the courts for rehabilita- 
tion in lieu of sentencing to reform school. 
This program also includes a large number 
of State-operated short-term adolescent re- 
training centers, and homes for youth need- 
ing an improvement environment. 

These new programs are in addition to the 
State's sharing in financial support of the 
care of juvenile delinquents in local facili- 
ties. The division for youth also provides 
State aid to localities for youth recreation 
and related projects. 

Thus State expenditures to serve youth 
and combat juvenile delinquency have been 
stepped up sharply to $24 million this 
year. We believe this work is of major im- 
portance to the future as well as essential 
to meeting the State responsibility in as- 
sisting municipalities with their share of 
this serious problem of delinquency. Fur- 
ther expansion of this program is contem- 
plated. 

And here, once again, we see the broad 
vistas for State leadership and participation 
in the handling of problems at the com- 
munity level. 

Fifth, commuter transportation—Here is 
a critical field of municipal concern, a prob- 
lem the magnitude of which has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 
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In New York, the State has taken the 
leadership in effective intergovernment co- 
operation both at the local and interstate 
levels: 

1. At the 1959 session of the legislature, the 
State worked out and shared with the local- 
ities a program of general tax relief for the 
railroads amounting to $15 million. Un- 
fortunately, even this drastic action did not 
remove the threat of bankruptcy from two of 
our principal commuter roads. 

2. Therefore, during the recent 1961 ses- 
sion, we had to take further action, work- 
ing out cooperative steps with Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, the city of New 
York and the county of Westchester to re- 
duce further the local tax and other financial 
burdens on the New Haven Railroad. While 
unfortunately this did not prevent the rail- 
road's ultimate bankruptcy, it did create im- 
proved conditions for continuation of its 
commuter service under the present trustee- 
ship. 

3. In addition, within New York, we worked 
out a plan whereby the State picks up half 
of certain additional tax concessions by the 
localities, and the additional tax relief was 
made contingent upon improved as well as 
continued commuter service. To assist the 
railroads in meeting this stipulation, the 
State is backing a $100 million Port of New 
York Authority bond issue to finance lease- 
purchase of new commuter cars by the rail- 
roads. 

4. At the present time, Iam working with 
the Governors of Connecticut and New Jersey 
to establish a tri-state agency to study the 
entire transportation picture in the New 
York metropolitan area—with the objective 
of regional action to achieve major improve- 
ment of the whole commuter situation. 

And 2 weeks from today, I will be in 
Washington with the mayors of more than a 
dozen cities, testifying concerning railroad 
mergers which vitally affect the economic 
well-being of the State as a whole, its re- 
spective municipalities and the Port of New 
York in particular. 

In this entire field of railroad transporta- 
tion and commuter service, the State has pro- 
vided initiative in seeking to meet squarely 
the growing crisis—which afflicts not only 
New York but metropolitan areas throughout 
the country. 

Sixth, recreation: In municipalities 
throughout the Nation, parks and recrea- 
tional facilities have become an essential in- 
gredient for growth and development—not 
only for youth but for the entire community. 

As in most States, the advance of urbani- 
zation is a major problem in New York with 
respect to assuring adequate park and out- 
door recreation facilities for our rapidly 
growing population, now and for the future. 
We came to the conclusion that we must act 
rapidly if we were to acquire and preserve 
for public use the necessary sites for camp- 
ing, boat landings, fishing, swimming, water 
sports, parks and other recreation facilities 
before they were swallowed up forever or 
could be obtained only at prohibitive costs. 

Therefore, at my request last year, the 
legislature authorized a $75 million program 
to purchase such areas. The bill provides 
State aid to localities for this purpose at a 
ratio of $3 in State money for every $1 pro- 
vided locally. This anticipation of the fu- 
ture’s needs has met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse from local communities throughout 
the State, even beyond our expectations. All 
but 15 percent of the funds has already been 
committed. 

This, again, illustrates the possibilities 
for far-sighted cooperative action on the 
part of the State in working with munici- 
palities and other entities of local govern- 
ment to meet new and emerging problems. 

There are two other areas of concern to 
municipalities which entail tremendous fi- 
nancial obligations and vitally affect the 
lives of their people, namely, arterial high- 
Ways and sewage disposal. 
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For example, in New York State the local 
communities are already faced with the 
prospect of identified expenditures totaling 
$1.5 to $2 billion for sewage disposal plants— 
and the meeting of these expenditures would 
in many instances involve exceeding the 
total debt limit of the municipality. At the 
present time, the State's office for local gov- 
ernment is undertaking a major study as to 
the means of financing these requirements. 

As far as arterial highways are concerned, 
the State is responsible for the engineering, 
construction, and a major portion of the 
financing of these roads—and these roads, 
probably more than any other single factor 
today, are shaping the future growth and 
development of most of our municipalities. 
The magnitude of these projects in terms 
of money can well be illustrated by the fact 
that the legislature has authorized arterial 
highway changes in connection with the 
1964 New York World's Fair alone, which 
will cost a total of $97 million, of which 
the State's share will be close to 640 million. 

Therefore, whether we like it or not, the 
State finds itself right in the middle of 
municipal and metropolitan area planning 
in all its phases relating to transportation, 
housing, industrial development. 

It became clear to me 2 years ago that 
New York State was neither adequately 
equipped to coordinate the plans and pro- 
grams of the various State departments af- 
fecting local governments or to integrate 
these State’s plans and programs with those 
of the local communities. Therefore, to 
meet this urgent need, I set up in 1959 an 
office for local government and this year an 
office for regional development. 

The office for local government has fos- 
tered joint action among local governments 
in solving mutual problems, served impor- 
tantly as a clearinghouse for legislation 
affecting local government, and as a central 
point of information. It informs and as- 
sists the Governor as to local government 
problems and the formulation of policies 
to utilize and coordinate State resources for 
the benefit of local governments. It also 
conducts annual workshops on the problems 
of local government which have importantly 
stimulated thought and the interchange of 
information on solutions to these problems. 

The new office for regional development, 
with the guidance of its planning coordi- 
nation board made up of a commissioner 
from within the executive branch of State 
government, has these major functions: 

1. To bring about a conscious interrela- 
tion of the planning and development ac- 
tivities of the various State agencies; 

2. To relate state planning and develop- 
ment to local planning and development and 
to Federal activities; 

3. To spur all levels of government within 
the State to comprehensive planning and 
development on a regional basis. 

4. To facilitate local planning and de- 
velopment activity by State action. 

To my way of thinking, the real challenge 
of the future in meeting the problems of 
the metropolitan areas is not to set up 
some super-structure that would wipe out 
existing entities of local government. 
Rather the challenge is to develop a legis- 
lative framework and the means for effec- 
tive cooperation between existing entities 
of government, with the State assuming 
its full responsibilities for coordination and 
leadership as well as financial support. 

My own experience of the last 3 years 
convinces me not only that this can be 
done but that it must be done if we are 
to meet our problems within the traditional 
American framework which holds to the 
belief that the best government is that gov- 
ernment which is the closest to the people. 

I am convinced that State government 
must take a stronger leadership role and is 
the logical leader of intergovernmental co- 
operation in the solution of urban and re- 
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gional problems. I support Federal assist- 
ance programs based upon need and the 
equalization of opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans in pursuit of national objectives. The 
important consideration in the relationship 
between the three major levels of govern- 
ment is that each level shall fully meet its 
own responsibilities and not pass them on 
to another. 

We hear much these days about the de- 
cline of State and local government and the 
concentration of power in Washington. The 
best way to stop this decline is for those 
of us who are the heads of State and local 
government to have the courage to assume 
our full responsibilities. In New York, gov- 
ernments at all levels are working together 
in an effort to solve our own problems with- 
out constantly throwing up our hands and 
turning to Washington. Frankly, I think 
that's a pretty good objective for any State, 
or county, or municipality. 

However, this does not mean that I am op- 
posed to the creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs in the Federal Government. 
As a matter of better organization in Wash- 
ington, it would make sense to coordinate 
scattered functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment related to urban problems. But it 
would be a tragedy if such a new depart- 
ment or agency were merely to become a 
handy instrument for the surrender of local 
responsibility, the bypassing of State gov- 
ernment, or a substitute for courage and for 
making difficult decisions back home. 

It is easy to ask for Federal money but 
it takes courage to raise adequate revenues 
at State and local levels to meet State and 
local responsibilities on an economical, pay- 
as-you-go basis. Those who really believe 
in home rule and who want to preserve local 
control have got to have the courage to 
raise a substantial share of the funds from 
local sources. Otherwise—let’s not kid our- 
selves—the Federal Government will ulti- 
mately dictate the terms and conditions un- 
der which the programs shall be carried 
out. 

We who have the privilege of serving in 
that Government which is closest to the 
people have a duty to meet their needs with 
efficiency, with courage, and with warm hu- 
man understanding. But we must do so 
within a framework of fiscal integrity and 
local responsibility which a true concern 
for the best interests of the people demands. 

It is a hard road—but it is the only road 
that will preserve the true vitality of de- 
mocracy. It is the best road for the mu- 
nicipalities, the best road for the States, the 
best road for America. 


Murfreesboro, Tenn., Dedicates New Post 
Office Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the speech 
which I was privileged to deliver at the 
dedication of the new post office building 
at Murfreesboro, Tenn., in the district 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The remarks at this dedication cere- 
mony follow: 
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MURFREESEORO, TENN., DEDICATES New Post 
OFFICE BUILDING 
(Address by Hon. JOE L. EvINS, of Tennessee) 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, Postmaster 
Byrn, Mayor Todd, my colleagues Senators 
Kefauver and Gore, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, and friends, it is a 
great pleasure to join with you in celebrat- 
ing this occasion and to participate in this 
dedication ceremony. 

Certainly, this is a banner day for Mur- 
treesboro. I know it is a day you have 
looked forward to for a long time. It 
is a day that brings to realization a hope and 
a dream that the people of Murfreesboro 
and the surrounding communities have had 
for many years—the dedication of this 
splendid new post office building here in 
Murfreesboro. 

On my visits here over the past years, and 
in communication with many of your citi- 
zens, I have been repeatedly made aware of 
the great need, interest and desire of the 
people for a new post office building to be 
built on a site close to the heart of your 
progressive community—for a facility which 
meets all of your present needs and is ade- 
quate to your present needs for many years 
of future development, 

I commend and congratulate Postmaster 
Charlie Byrn, Mayor Todd, Judge Threet, 
and many others. In fact it scems most all 
of the citizens have made this project the 


No. 1 Federal project with the highest 
priority. 

All are to be commended—all are to be 
congratulated. 


The completion of this building is a fine 
example of your local enterprise and Fed- 
eral Government participation and coopera- 
tion. 

The fact that this building stands here 
at last is a tribute to your persistence. You 
have brought about this result by putting 
into practice a basic rule of achievement as 
it was once defined for me in memorable 
fashion by a great Tennessean, the late 
Judge Cordell Hull, whose memory we all 
cherish. 

One day during my first term in the Con- 
gress, I was feeling a little impatient in my 
efforts to overcome some of the redtape that 
seems inevitably to clog the wheels in the 
vast machinery of our great Government. It 
was at this time that I took occasion to call 
upon and visit with Judge Hull, who had 
just retired as Secretary of State. 

Judge Hull was most kindly and friendly 
and helpful, and he gave me some good 
pointers and sound advice. He stated that 
there were many qualities meeded to become 
an effective Representative, but among the 
qualities most important he particularly 
stressed as absolutely necessary were the 
qualities of patience and perseverance. 

Be patient,” he said, “and keep plugging 
for results.” 

I know today that this was about the best 
advice I ever received, and this new post of- 
fice building in Murfreesboro is one more 
impressive confirmation of the wisdom and 
truth of Judge Hull's maxim on stick-to-it- 
iveness. Certainly it has taken a lot of 
patience and a lot of perseverance on the 
part of everyone concerned to bring this 
dream to realization. 

~ LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


This building was erected under the Post 
Office Department's new commercial leas- 
ing program, whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment leases the facility from the private 
firm which holds possession of the 
on which it stands and which contracted for 
the construction work. 

This building is one of many presently 
being constructed throughout the country— 
as we are now moving forward in a greatly 
expanded Post Office modernization and re- 
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placement This marks an impor- 
tant advance for Murfreesboro to be pro- 
vided with more adequate space, modern 
working conditions and better facilities to 
take care of the worsening mall resulting 
from growth of business and industry, gen- 
erally, and the growth of our population in 
particular. 

The commercial leasing program is the 
outgrowth of an experiment which started 
about 8 years ago, when the 83d Congress 
adopted a new method of handling the 
building of public buildings, and especially 
post offices, through what was then known 
as the lease-purchase plan. It provided that 
the buildings would be erected with private 
capital and funds, and the Federal Govern- 
ment would lease needed public buildings 
and pay for them over the years through the 
rental payments. 

Disappointingly, that program never got 
underway or off the ground. After some 4 
years, only two post offices were built under 
the Lease-Purchase Act and meanwhile all 
over the country more and more post offices 
were becoming outmoded and inefficient be- 
cause of lack of space and lack of facilities 
to handle the increasing load expeditiously. 

In 1954, I was honored by an election by 
my colleagues to membership on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which, as you 
know, appropriates the funds for all activities 
of our Federal Government. After our com- 
mittee had looked into the operations of 
the leasé-purchase program, it became obvi- 
ous to Members of the Committee that this 
program was not working. Therefore, the 
committee moved to revert to our traditional 
system of building public buildings with ap- 
propriated funds, We had a pretty big fight 
about this in the committee and on the floor 
of the House, but in the end the House 
adopted our committee's recommended pol- 
icy. The Senate went along and thus the 
Congress once again returned to our tradi- 
tional policy of appropriating funds for the 
construction of public buildings where au- 
thorized and needed—and also to permit 
buildings being constructed under lease- 
purchase—either plan to get the needed job 
done. 

Congress moved to put new life In the 
post office modernization and building pro- 
gram, by authorizing certain projects and 
appropriating the funds for them, but the 
Bureau of the Budget tied up the funds and 
refused to release the money so construc- 
tion could be started. 

I know we have all heard about Washing- 
ton bureaucracy, but I can assure you that 
you do not know what bureaucracy is unless 
you have had some experience with Budget 
Bureau bureaucracy as developed particular- 
ly by the last administration. A small group 
of people in that Bureau operate as a type 
of supergovernment, trying to run the coun- 
try according to their own ideas and often 
regardiess of the policies established by 
Congress. 

We have certainly had our difficulties— 
and our delays with a divided Govern- 
ment—a Democratic Congress and a Repub- 
lican executive branch of the Government. 
Now we have a new administration—unified 
policies and we are moving forward. 

Our new commercial leasing program, as 
it has been developed by the new adminis- 
tration, combined with the affirmative direc- 
tion and efficient management seems to be 
the effective answer to the problem. Suc- 
cessful implementation of this program re- 
quires the constant and careful supervision 
by the Congress. Regardless of how much 
we improve our methods and techniques, 
we will always have to keep plugging away 
to get action on specific projects, which is 
only natural in an immense country such 
as ours where so many urgent tasks press 
for consideration all at once. We are mov- 
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ing ahead, but it takes perseverance and pa- 

tience such as Murfreesboro has shown in 

bringing into being this splendid new post 

office building. 

POST OFFICE SYMBOL OF TIE BETWEEN PEOPLE 
AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


There was a time many years ago when 
the postman was about the only Federal 
official or Federal employee that our local 
citizens knew or came in contact with. 
However, over the years, as we all know, 
there has been @ great growth in Federal 
programs and Federal activities, and today 
the Post Office Building stands even stronger 
and more boldly as the link between people 
in the local community and the Federal 
Government—as a symbol of the strength 
of our great Federal Government. 

Here will be housed the activities of the 
Post Office Department, including city de- 
livery service, rural mail service, air mail 
service and all of the varied services and 

of the Post Office Department. 

In addition, this building will serve as a 
center of information on matters of national 
defense, civil service, selective service, our 
county agricultural programs, and informa- 
tion on all other Federal activities is chan- 
neled directly through the post office. 

Experience has demonstrated that our 
citizens want these services. No, my 
friends, our citizens do not want these pro- 
grams curtailed or discontinued. They 
want service continued and expanded. 


SYMBOL OF FAITH IN GROWTH OF A GREATER 
MURFREESBORO 


We do not build fine new buildings such 
as this facility unless they are needed and 
unless the future of the city promises to 
Justify the cost. So in meeting to dedicate 
this building we are also recognizing the 
growth of Murfreesboro and affirming our 
confidence and faith in this expanding com- 
munity's future. 

The Post Office Department, by providing 
this modern building with its many efficient 
facilities for handling the mail, evidences its 
confidence in the future of Murfreesboro. 
More than that, it has made a significant 
contribution to the further progress of this 
city—to Murfreesboro and Rutherford 
County. 4 

This new postal facility will not only ben- 
efit the citizens of the community by pro- 
viding better and more efficient postal serv- 
ice. The construction of this building has 
made the old post office building available 
for another public use. 

As you know, I was pleased to work with 
the General Services Administration, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and with city and county officials to see that 
the old post office building as surplus Fed- 
eral property was turned over jointly to the 
city and county to be used for the Line- 
baugh Public Library. Thus the old postal 
facility—although inadequate for present re- 
quired postal service needs—will continue to 
provide an important service to the com- 
munity. It adds to your community estab- 
lishment a facility that currently is valued 
at around $90,000—well suited for a public 
library. 

We are happy that both of these public 
improvements and services could be ac- 
complished. 

CONCLUSION—DEDICATION 


So this new post office building stands as 
a symbol of service to our people. As we 
dedicate this building to the service of a 
greater Murfreesboro let it stand as a sym- 
bol of the Federal Government and strength 
of our country—a government which should 
be and is the servant of our citizens and not 
the master of our people. 

As we dedicate this new post office to the 
service of the people of Murfreesboro and 
Rutherford County, it is well also that we 
rededicate ourselves to a spirit of unity of 
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purpose and to the determination to co- 
operate and work together in forwarding the 
great principles and ideals of our country 
that we may each contribute to making 
ourselves more useful in preserving liberty, 
Justice, and democracy, and our cherished 
American way of life. 


A Strange Policy That Muzzles Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the mar- 
tyrdom of Gen. Edwin Walker may serve 
one useful purpose if it awakens the 
American people to the dangers inherent 
in administration policy which muzzles 
patriots while giving free rein to any 
critic of our free way of life. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune gives food for thought on the 
handling of truth by administration 
spokesmen: 

VARIABLE TRUTH 

Secretary of Defense McNamara admitted 
before the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee that it had been the policy of the Ken- 
nedy administration to restrain military of- 
ficers and Government officials from making 


strong anti-Communist statements. The gag 


was applied directly upon President Ken- 
nedy’s inauguration. It was maintained 
through his meeting in Vienna with 
Khrushchev in June. It is still in effect as 
relates to utterances of military men. 

Senator Tuurmonp, of South Carolina, the 
principal opponent of this form of censor- 
ship, has compiled a representative selection 
of expressions and phrases stricken from pro- 
posed speeches by the Kennedy administra- 
tion's censors on the ground that they might 
prove offensive to Communists. 

It was taboo, for example, to say that “the 
Communist conspiracy was directed toward 
absolute domination of the world"; or that 
“Soviet infiltration is menacing this Nation 
and extending throughout the far corners 
of the globe"; or to refer to “the steady ad- 
vance of communism,” “the Communist 
challenge,” or the “insidious ideology of 
world communism”; or to say that “socialism 
thrives" on Marxian theories, or that com- 
munism encompasses “Marxism, Fabian 
socialism, and socialism,” etc., etc. 

Mr. McNamara did not defend the sup- 
pression of such statements on the grounds 
that they were untrue; he defended their 
suppression because the administration con- 
sidered it inexpedient to given utterance to 
them at a given time, or in certain circum- 
stances. For instance, Mr. Kennedy was 
seeking the release of some American flyers 
held prisoner by the Soviet Union. Ergo, 
don’t roil Moscow by calling a spade a spade. 
Or Mr. Kennedy was going to Vienna to see 
if Khrushchev wouldn't be reasonable about 
Berlin. So, until Khrushchev demonstrates 
that he is as unreasonable as always, don't 
stir him up. 

McNamara’s dissertation on the political 
elasticity of truth was offered in explanation 
of why Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker was re- 
moved from command of the 24th Division 
in Germany after he was accused of taking 
a hard anti-Communist line in a troop in- 
doctrination program. 

Lt. Gen. Frederic Brown, who was com- 
missioned by the Pentagon to investigate 
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Walker, submitted, among other findings, 
this extraordinary judgment: 

“General Walker is a sincere, deeply reli- 
gious, patriotic soldier, dedicated to the Na- 
tion and to the Army. He is an eccentric 
and is not only violently anti-Communist 
but has been for years, working at it with 
a passion, studying, lecturing, and reading 
all literature available on the subject.” 

Therefore, it is “eccentric” to be anti- 
Communist, especially “violently” so, and 
to have been that way for years, and it is 
particularly eccentric to be anti-Communist 
on the basis of informed reading and study 
of the methods, tactics, strategy, and objec- 
tives of communism. And in the further 
opinion of General Brown, who happens to 
command the V Corps on the potential firing 
line against communism in Germany, it is 
some form of aberration that a commander 
who faced the ever present possibly that he 
would have to lead his division into action 
against Communists should have worked at 
his anticommunism “with a passion.” 

Well, perhaps this makes General Walker 
eccentric, but most of his countrymen will 
probably feel that the eccentricity lies with 
his critics in the Kennedy administration. 
When Khrushchev is waving around 100- 
megaton bombs and demanding surrender 
on pain of nuclear annihilation, is it eccen- 
tric to think that he and his imperialist sys- 
tem are menaces to the United States? 

Apparently it was during the Kennedy 
moratorium on truth, in which the admin- 
istration was governed by the doctrine that 
what is absolutely and eternally true is not 
necessarily true today, tomorrow, next week, 
or next month, though it may again be re- 
ceived as truth the month after that, de- 
pending on the administration's humor and 
Mr. Kennedy’s latest purposes. 


Peterson Adamantly Opposed to the Ad- 
mission of Red China Into the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, to 
clarify my opposition to the admission 
of Red China into the United Nations, 
I wish to introduce into the Rrecorp an 
exchange of letters to the editor of the 
Ogden Standard Examiner between Mr. 
A. L. Petersen of 1485 Marilyn Drive, 
Ogden, Utah, and me, on this very im- 
portant question. Mr. Petersen's orig- 
inal letter to the editor was based upon 
an article in the Ogden Standard Exam- 
iner wherein I stated that Red China 
would probably gain admission to the 
United Nations and that a program 
should be launched immediately to con- 
dition the U.S. mind to this possibility. 

It was my privilege to again join my 
colleagues in the House on August 31 
in overwhelmingly voting against diplo- 
matic recognition by the U.S. Govern- 
ment of the regime of Communist China 
and against its admission to the United 
Nations. This is the second time Con- 
gress has been called upon for an expres- 
sion of sentiment since I have been a 
Member of Congress, and the second time 
I have voted against the admission of 
Red China into the U.N. 
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The letters in question, as printed by 
the Ogden Standard Examiner, follow: 
[From the Ogden Standard-Examiner, July 

14, 1961] 
ATTITUDE OF DEFEATISM 


Dran Sm; I read the interview of Repre- 
sentative M. BLAINE PETERSON, Democrat of 
Utah, in Monday evening's Standard-Exam- 
iner with more than a little displeasure. 
Since when do the minds of the U.S. people 
have to be conditioned to defeat—somehow 
this just doesn't seem right. It sounds as if 
we have “quitters” representing us in high 
places. 

If the nations of the world are now view- 
ing the admission of Red China more favor- 
ably, it would seem to throw more weight on 
a rather basic fact, that one does not buy 
true allegiance nor friendship. I wonder if 
our foreign aid hasn't been too heavy in 
goods and too light in information. Per- 
haps, instead of launching a program to con- 
dition the minds of the U.S. citizenry, our 
so-called “leaders” ought to launch a pro- 
gram to educate the minds of those who are 
succumbing to Communist propaganda. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L, PETERSEN. 
[From the Ogden Standard Examiner, 
Aug. 7, 1961] 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


Eprror: Obviously a clear understanding 
of my reasons for opposing the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations is neces- 
Sary as a result of the letter to the editor 
of Mr. A. L. Petersen, of 1485 Marilyn Drive, 
Ogden, based on your report of an interview 
when I was in Utah recently. I am glad to 
see Mr. Petersen’s concern. Similar interest 
has also been expressed in letters directly 
to me. x 

I went on record as opposing the seating 
of Communist China in the United Nations 
shortly after I came to Congress when I 
signed the petition and become one of the 
Committee of One Million Against the Ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. I would be proud to vote my con- 
viction if I were a member of the United 
Nations, but, as you know, the only vote 
the United States will have on this impor- 
tant question will be cast by Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson. 

In June of this year, Ambassador Steven- 
son discussed the China situation with us 
and, at that time, it was his judgment that 
we do not have the votes in the U.N. to 
prevent the seating of Red China in the 
General Assembly when they meet this fall. 
This was most certainly not an attitude of 
defeatism as such, but was an indication 
and expression of the Ambassador's deep 
concern based on a careful and continued 
study of this matter, plus his experience 
in foreign affairs over a period of many 


years, 

Distasteful as the facts may be to those 
of us who are opposed to the seating of Red 
China, let us look at the record. 

Last fall only 42 of the U.N.'’s members 
voted for the moratorium to postpone the 
subject of the admission of Red China. 
Thirty-four nations were favorable toward 
consideration of the subject. Twenty-two 
nations abstained, but of these 22 it is im- 
portant to note that they were mostly from 
the newly independent African States. They 
were frank to state that their newness to 
the U.N. controlled their decision, wut that 
they expected to vote to consider the China 
question this year. Proof of their intention 
is positive in that many of them have since 
declared themselves in favor of China's ad- 
mission, the most recent example is to be 
found In the declaration for China’s seating 
of Pakistan's President who just concluded 
a visit to this country. 


- tials to sit. 
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A recent publication on U.N. affairs en- 
titled “War/Peace Report” is reputed to have 
polled 96 of the 99 members on the China 
question. More than three-fourths, the re- 
port states, said Communist China should 
have a seat in both the General Assembly 
and in the Security Council. Unquestion- 
ably, this spells double-trouble for the 
United States. 

The European countries are looking to the 
United States to make the first move. 
Should we act to extend the present mora- 
torium, we can expect sure defeat and an 
immediate vote on whether Communist or 
Nationalist China has the proper creden- 
This could very possibly result 
in a twin China recognition. In other words, 
a dual China situation could possibly mean 
admission of Red China in the General As- 
sembly and leave Nationalist China in the 
Security Council. Perhaps Red China and 
Russia are dealing these cards intentionally. 

Marquis Childs, a journalist of national 
renown, recently made this a subject of his 
article in connection with the future respon- 
sibilities of Chester Bowles and, among other 
things, said this: 

“The obscure outlines of another decision, 
still shrouded in top secrecy, is currently in- 
volved. That is whether to try to make any 
change in China policy in view of the fact 
that the United Nations General Assembly 
will almost certainly vote Red China into the 
U.N. in the fall. 

“Should a ‘two Chinas’ policy be advanced 
by the United States? Should Outer Mon- 
golia be recognized as a practical way of as- 
serting independence of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
veto over American policy? Should the 
American public be educated to the need for 
a change lest when the U.N. vote comes with 
a shock of surprise, it will lead to a perhaps 
irresistible demand to take this country out 
of the world organization?” 

The reaction of Mr, Petersen to your report 
on our interview is healthy, and I hope more 
people will consider the seriousness of the 
decisions that are facing President Kennedy 
as our Commander in Chief and of the State 
Department. 

I have long subscribed to the adage, “to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed,” and I hope 
that this rather detailed explanation will 
foster additional concern and interest be- 
cause we have a problem in the Red China 
situation that demands the combined in- 
telligence, faith and prayer of every loyal 
American who shares my determination that 
the United Nations must not become Com- 
munist dominated. 

Sincerely yours, e 
M. BLAINE PETERSON, 
Member ofj Congress. 


“Who Is Mr. America?”—Feature Ar- 
ticle Appearing in the Bellflower 
(Calif.) Herald Enterprise, Thursday, 
September 7, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing appeared on the front, feature page 
of the Bellflower Herald Enterprise news- 
paper in the important city of Bellflower, 
Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, Calif., 
on Thursday, September 7, 1961: 


Wao Is Mr. America? 

(The following item is reprinted, without 
need for further comment, from the current 
Bellflower Kiwanis Club bulletin.) 

Doc Wes Helzer, member of the public 
and business affairs committee, is offering 
this statement to our membership: 

“Arsonists caught in the act of burning 
down a building are prosecuted by law and 
punished, 

“The Communists have, and are in the act 
of overthrowing our system of Government, 
and destroying all that you and I stand for. 

“We are now outlawing this Communist 
party, in the State of California, with State 
bill No. 1263, and after 30 years it’s about 
time. 

“When will Mr. America display some of 
the intestinal fortitude that he inherited 
from his colonial and frontier forefathers? 

“You, sir, and I, are Mr. America.” 


Negotiations With Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Gen. Mark W. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Military College of South 
Carolina, is worthy of consideration by 
Congress and all leaders of our country 
during this Berlin crisis. This splendid 
article appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, September 13, 1961: 

CLARK URGES FIRMNESS IN DEALING WITH 
REDS 


(By Gen. Mark Clark, U.S. Army, retired) 


(The author, formerly U.S. high commis- 
sioner in Austria, and later commander of 
all United States and United Nations forces 
during the Korean conflict, has first-hand 
experience in dealing with Soviet-manu- 
factured “Berlin-type” crises. General 
Clark now is president of the Citadel, a 
South Carolina military college.) 
CHARLESTON, S.C., September 13.—My coun- 

try has given me many opportunities to ob- 

serve the Communists firethand. 

While I commanded the 5th Army in Italy 
during World War II. a group of Russian of- 
ficer observers was attached to my staff. 
Their political adviser was Andrei Vishinsky, 
who organized Communist activities in arear 
that our forces liberated. 

At the end of the war, as U.S. high com- 
missioner in Austria for 2 years, I negotiated 
with Marshal I. S. Konev, the Soviet hig’: 
commissioner, who recently has been placel 
in command of the Soviet armies in East 
Germany. 

In 1947 I faced Communist negotiators 
across the conference table in London 
where I served as Deputy to the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State, and in the same capacity 
I sat in the Moscow Council of Foreign 
Ministers in 1947 with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, then Secretary of State. 

Later on during the Korean conflict, when 
I was commander in chief, Far East and 
United Nations Commands, I came to grips 
with Communist tactics at Panmunjom 
during negotiations which led to the mili- 
tary armistics agreement for Korea which 
I finally signed on July 27, 1953. 

USED SAME TACTICS 

I found the Communists used the same 
obstructionist tactics everywhere I encoun- 
tered them. 
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In Austria, all communications lines from 
Vienna to the American zone were through 
corridors set up and controlled by the Rus- 
sians and agreed to by the Allied govern- 
ments. The corridors passed through 110 
miles of Russian-occupied territory. There 
was one corridor by air, one by road, and 
one by rail. 

The situation was identical to the pres- 
ent one in Berlin. 

The air corridor was narrow between 
Vienna and our sector. Russian warplanes 
began crowding us inside this corridor. 
Sometimes they fired on our planes, and 
one, a Russian warplane, fired on the air- 
plane in which I was flying. When I found 
protests to Marshal Konev to be futile, I 
ordered American planes flying the corridor 
to be armed, and ordered our airmen to fire 
on any Russian plane that made a menacing 
move inside the corridor. I so informed 
Marshal Kone in writing. Never again did 
the Russians challenge us inside that cor- 
ridor. 

We had something of the same problem 
with trains. The Russians often halted our 
train, the “Mozart Express,” when it went 
through their zone between our headquar- 
ters in Vienna and our zone in Salzburg. 

I followed the usual pattern of repeated 
protests to Marshal Konev, and as usual 
he took no action. Finally, he was warned 
formally that our military police had been 
ordered to keep Russian soldiers off our train. 

Shortly thereafter several Red army officers 
and enlisted men forced their way aboard 
the train. As a result, T. Sgt. Shirley B. 
Dixon of our military police shot one Rus- 
sian officer dead and wounded another who 
tried to draw his gun. 

The Russians violently protested the 
shooting, but the interruptions in our train 
service ceased. 

These and many similar experiences I had 
with Communists around the world demon- 
strated to me the necessity of using unmis- 
takable determination when dealing with 
representatives of the Kremlin. 

An incident involving Danube River barges 
illustrates, however, that we did not always 
follow this policy. Shortly after our arrival 
in Austria, the Russians stopped all shipping 
on the Danube. About that time I found 
that all Austrian, Yugoslav-Hungarian, and 
other river barges had been moved up to 
Ling by the Germans in the closing days 
of the war. Therefore, they were in the 
American zone. 


BOUNDARY EXTENDED 


The Russians persuaded Washington to ex- 
tend their boundary to the Danube in the 
Linz area; so I moved the barges farther 
up river to the American zone of Germany 
for safekeeping. I sensed that they would 
be an ace up our sleeve in bargaining with 
the Communists because barges would be 
essential when river traffic was resumed. 

The Communists almost immediately pres- 
sured us to return the barges. On a trip 
back to Washington, I discussed the barges 
and gained the impression that everyone 
concerned, including President Truman, 
agreed that we should hold them. At a con- 
ference with me President Truman sald, 
“Mark, I heartily agree with you. You hang 
on to those barges.” 

Upon my return to Vienna, however, I re- 
celved a message from the State Department, 
instructing me to return the Yugoslav 
barges. I replied that I was under the dis- 
tinct impression that I had approval for 
holding the barges as a bargaining point. 
The Secretary of State said to turn the barges 
over to the Yugoslavs. I turned them over. 

MANY SIMILAR INCIDENTS 

There have been many similar incidents in 
our dealings with the Communists. They 
demonstrate that strength and determina- 
tion are two things Communists respect and, 
skillfully applied, will prevent communism 
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from achieving its goal of world domination 
that today threatens free people everywhere. 

Fortunately, there seems to be a refresh- 
ing awakening to this fact. This is indi- 
cated by strengthening our military posture, 
and by the firm stand that President Ken- 
nedy has taken on the Berlin issue. His re- 
inforcing our Berlin garrison and his forth- 
right statement concerning the consequences 
of interfering with free allied access to Berlin 
are the kinds of actions the Russians under- 
stand. 

His sending Vice President Johnson and 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay to bolster the morale of 
the West Germans and demonstrate our 
vested interest in Berlin was also the kind 
of acticn that will not be lost on the Com- 
munists. 

It is my hope that this approach signals 
that America has awakened and that our 
country will pursue a courageous policy for 
firmness. Without such a policy we can 
never effectively negotiate with the Com- 
munists. 

Marshal Kone once revealed their frus- 
trating negotiating technique to me at a 
party in Vienna. After he had a couple of 
drinks of vodka, I asked him what would 
happen if the following morning I accepted 
all the preposterous Soviet demands then 
under discussion. 

He laughed and said he would have 10 new 
ones to submit to me the next day. 

In the face of such truculence, the free 
world must remain steadfast. 

Let us have peace in our time, but not at 
the price of Communist slavery for ensuing 
generations. 


A Creed for American Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include one of the finest pieces 
of writing it has been my privilege to 
see in some time. A Creed for American 
Leadership” was written as a letter to 
the editor of the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner by David McQuiddy, Jr., and re- 
printed in the Cody (Wyo.) Enterprise. 

A CREED FOR AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


(We reprint below a creed for American 
leadership, expressed by David McQuiddy, 
Jr., in a letter to the editor of the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner:) 

“Iam an American, I fear God, but be- 
cause I am free, I fear no man. I am dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal in the eyes of God and the 
law, but in nothing else. I ask only to be 
left alone, unhindered by bureaucratic limi- 
tations, to develop my God-given talents to 
their highest degree. Iam content with only 
my best efforts, deploring mediocrity in my- 
self and others. I accept personal respon- 
sibility for my decisions and for my provi- 
sion. I neither want nor expect others to 
think or provide for me. I desire to be 
rewarded in accordance with my ability— 
not my needs—believing that that which is 
earned ennobles and that which is given 
enslaves. I expect to earn my own way, 
paying my just debts, but not the debts of 
others. I work to provide for myself and 
those I love, but for none else except by my 
own choosing. It is my right to keep that 
which I have earned and to dispense it as 
my own conscience dictates. 
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“I prize my own self-respect above all 
things, preferring it to slavish conformity 
and the plaudits of the mob, I believe there 
is a distinction between intolerance and an 
honest indifference of opinion. I honor 
those with whom I disagree when I know 
them to be honest and sincere in their be- 
Hefs, but I reserve the right to take issue 
both publicly and privately—with all whom 
I believe to be in error—I would go the extra 
mile to help him who would heip himself, 
but I want no part of him who would live 
by the sweat of others. 

“I believe that America represents the 
last best hope of mankind to live in free- 


-dom and individual dignity. I am willing 


to defend with my life the principles of our 
Constitutional Republic against those who 
would destroy us from without, but I am 
conscious that history has dramatically 
proven that more citadels crumble from 
within than are taken by siege or assault. 

“The call to battle has sounded, the lines 
are drawn, and the hour grows late. An 
aroused citizenry must rededicate itself upon 
the altar of self-sacrifice to restore that sense 
of patriotism, moral courage, and individual 
initiative which has served us so well in the 
past. As a mass dedicated to mediocrity and 
peace at any price, we are doomed. As free- 
men, glorying in our individuality and sus- 
tained by a firm faith in ourselves and our 
God, we are united in the only true way. 

“Iam an American. You are an American. 
Let us be Americans together.” 


Addresses of Vincent P. Hoparco, Out- 
going National Commander of the 
Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc., at the 26th An- 
nual Convention of the Organization in 
Utica, N.Y., on August 25 and 26, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the text of two outstanding addresses 
delivered at the 26th Annual Convention 
of the Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc., in Utica, N.Y., 
recently by the outgoing National Com- 
mander of that great organization, Vin- 
cent P. Hoparco, of Syracuse. The first 
address was delivered at the session on 
August 25, and the second at the ban- 
quet on August 26. 

My dear friends, since 1776, we, our coun- 
try, that is, have been faced with many crisis 
and dilemmas. They were met and, ulti- 
mately, victory was ours. Todcy, we are 
challenged by a much more cunning, power- 
ful, and conniving adversary than ever be- 
fore. Deception in its worse form has been 
thrust at us, and the other countries of the 
free world, by a glib tongue from which 
flows an everlasting stream of lies. Premier 
Khrushchev is a supreme master in this 
field. In fact, so much so, that the gap 
between him and his nearest rival, Fidel 
Catsro, is likened to the distance to the 
Moon. Khrushchev, this man of many and 
varied moods, hold the balance of war in 
his fat palms. He knows it, and so does 
everyone else in the world. 

You can imagine what a stunning blow 
Was dealt to the ego of this warmonger, 
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when President Kennedy announced to Rus- 
sia and the world, on that memorable eve- 
ning of July 25, that we had gone far enough, 
Our President laid it squarely on the line. 
Without a doubt, the Soviets were made to 
understand, quite clearly, the position of the 
United States. Two definite and clearcut 
statements were, “we do not want to fight— 
but we have fought before,” and “we seek 
peace—but we shall not surrender.” 

The leaders of both parties have acclaimed 
the remarks of the President. Also, our 
allies had words of praise for this stralght- 
forward attack toward a possibility of Russia 
swallowing another portion of the world 
without any objection. 

We have been undergoing some embar- 
rassing diplomatic fumbles in Africa, Laos 
and, of course, that thorn in our side, Cuba. 
The time had to come when we, as the 
greatest nation in the world, and the strong- 
est advocate for peace for all people in the 
universe, had to draw that line in the dirt. 
Do you recall as a youngster, how two boys 
would have some words? One boy would 
bend over and draw a line in the dirt, and 
challenge the other to cross the line. 
Childish? Not today it isn't. Especially 
with the nuclear instruments of death and 
destruction in the possession of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the allies. The Russians know where 
we stand now, and repercussions are coming 
from East Germany. Communist newspapers 
disclose a fear of war by the East Germans 
and they are blaming the Soviet Union for 
the situation. The flow of refugees to West 
Berlin give proof of the unrest caused in 
East Germany by Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushehev's threat to sign a peace treaty 
that will end Western rights in Berlin. If 
the people of East Germany continue to 
show disapproval to this possibility of blood- 
shed of Germans, the blackmail attempt of 
the Communists would have failed. 

Now the Russians have introduced an- 
other form of strategy. A barricade has been 
erected at the Berlin border by order of 
Khrushchev. Why? Could it have been to 
stop the obvious discontentment of East 
Germans with Communist rule? Also, could 
it have been to halt the ever increasing 
bad example, from his point of view, on his 
other satellites—Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia? Would you say then that 
people flee from a happy, contented life? 
Of course not. When people leave their 
homes, loved ones and their jobs, they act 
in desperation to escape domination of will 
for something better—freedom. Khru- 
shchev speaks of “Soviet grandeur”, but yet, 
thousands have risked death to escape this 
glorious life. Even to the point of East 
German soldiers crossing over the barrier. 
How red faced can Khrushchev get? If that 
is possible? i 

We, as veterans, are very familiar with this 
shadow beclouding the horizon, since not 
too long ago, a somewhat similar atmosphere 
enveloped the world. I wish to impress up- 
on you one reason, and the strongest, in my 
way of thinking, for supporting the Presi- 
dent's action toward Berlin. 

Many of us, either, have boys who are of 
draft age, or in their teens. Visualize, if you 
will, the outcome of their future if President 
Kennedy had not declared this solid front 
of determination to uphold the mandate of 
the peace treaty after World War II, relative 
to the responsibility allocated to Great 
Britain, France and the United States in 
Overseeing the welfare of the citizens of 
West Berlin. Instead of being chilled into 
Service to increase our manpower strength, 
they would be called to be sent overseas as 
reinforcements for a shooting star. Khru- 
shcbev cannot risk entering into battle for 
fear of repercussions in his own country. Do 
you thing for one moment that the Russian 
people would risk the ravages of a nuclear 
bombardment of their homeland and the 
slaughter of their countrymen just to ac- 
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quire the other half of a German city, which 
could develop into a Trojan horse? They 
are a free people in West Berlin—not slaves 
of the Russian Communists—and they in- 
tend staying that way. 

Consider another dangerous possibility 
which confronts Russia. Communist China, 
at one time, was a protegé of Russia. To- 
day, many are wondering just how fearful 
Russia is of China. Chinese Communist 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung and Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchey plainly do not see 
eye to eye since Mao's attempt to over- 
shadow Nikita, with his threats to the West- 
ern Allies, and, anyone else in general, who 
have opposed China's overrunning of that 
harmless country of Tibet. Then, too, their 
failure to be recognized by the United Na- 
tions. Don't think for one moment. that 
Khrushchey hasn't considered the fact that 
in the event of a shooting war with the 
free world, China might enter the picture 
by attacking Russia from the back door. 
What basis can we have of this? Only this— 
China places herself as an equal with the 
United States, Russla, Great Britain, and 
France. Now then, thinking along these 
lines, what would become of her if Russia 
did start a shooting war and accomplished 
her aim of conquering the free world? She 
would be next. Therefore, if she helped us 
down Russia, we would not attack her, ever, 
and thus leave her to herself. Not so—Rus- 
sia. Of course, the great statesmen of our 
country and our allies have other reasons 
to add. The more, the merrier, thus insur- 
ing a peaceful coexistence with strictly a 
cold war—nothing else. But, the world 
knows that the decision to fight or back 
down rests on Khrushehev's shoulders. 
Therefore, we and our allies, must stand firm 
in Berlin. 

In closing, let me say that if we appre- 
ciate living in this wonderful and great 
country of ours, support the President, 
whether it be Kennedy, now, or, future 
Presidents, in times such as these, and al- 
ways. We know what we have—let us not 
lose this freedom of ours. 


My dear friends, the headlines of our 
newspapers focus our sight and thinking to 
the West Berlin situation. A situation 
where a freedom-loving people wish to re- 
main free, opposing a tyrannical and totali- 
tarian system of government in which the 
word freedom has been stricken from its 
vocabulary. A decision was made by our 
President, John F. Kennedy, to hold the line 
in West Berlin. Apparently, it must have 
been the proper one, since all the leaders of 
the free world, together with the leaders of 
our own major political parties, have ac- 
claimed this action. This was a resounding 
blow to Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
and, it was totally unexpected. The tenta- 
cles of Communist control are stretching out 
to embrace this community, but President 
Kennedy's stinging thrust has caused con- 
sternation in the Russian Kremlin. Premier 
Khrushehev's hot and cold behavior follow- 
ing this climactic announcement, showed 
evidence of the deep concern he had of our 
President’s charges and declaration. His 
latest action of blocking the Berlin border 
strongly indicates a restless thinking, on his 
part. As in chess, the next move is his. 

Grave concern is ours in West Berlin, but, 
what interest do the people of these United 
States have relative to the rising problems 
right here on our doorstep? The Monroe 
Doctrine, in over a century, has withstood 
all types of infiltration of the boundaries of 
the Western Hemisphere. We can see, how- 
ever, that a toe has been inserted into an 
opening, holding the door ajar. You say, 
“Oh, you must be talking about Cuba? 
We've been keeping our eyes on Castro and 
he’s simmered down a bit.” My answer is 
that we had better take stock of ourselves 
and see if we are like the herdsman who 
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was protecting the herd of sheep, only he 
was blind in one eye and could not see out 
of the other. Let us wake up, my friends, 
Cuba, only 90 short miles away from our 
Florida shores, is a much more serious 
threat to our way of life than you are mak- 
ing yourselves believe. What would you say 
if I told you that Cuba is erecting missile 
launching stations at this very moment? 
Would you believe this to be true? Well, 
you had better believe it. 

The Soviet scientists, engineers, and tech- 
niclans, in Cuba now, are not there to im- 
prove their health, or on an extended 
vacation from Russia. They mean business. 

If this weren't enough to give us cause 
for concern, the spread of that infectious 
disease, communism, is spreading to South 
America, danger zones are developing in 
British Guiana, Brazil, and Venezuela, Brit- 
ish Guiana, for example, has gone the way of 
Cuba, and Fidel Castro, at its general elec- 
tions on August 21. A Hindu dentist, Dr. 
Cheddi B. Jagan, educated in the United 
States, was elected prime minister. An inter- 
esting, and disheartening, fact here, is that 
Jagan's wife, the former Janet Rosenberg, is 
Chicago born, and a Communist. He mar- 
ried her in 1943, while still a student, and 
promptly was converted to communism, since 
she was a member of the Young Communist 
League in Chicago. They are very friendly 
with Castro. In fact, Castro contributed $4 
million toward the election and another 
conquest for communism. 

In Brazil, the new president, Janio 
Quadros, seems to be leaning toward com- 
munism since his declaration of renewing 
relations with the Soviet Union to boost 
Brazil's trade. Also, he Intends to establish 
contacts with Red China. Would you call 
this action as another form on an alert to 
the “handwriting on the wall” as concerns 
the western hemisphere? 

The picture is slightly different in Vene- 
zuela. Here, turmoil exists within its own 
Government through economical and politi- 
cal problems. From the economical troubles 
stems an apparent upheaval of political 
stability. The Democratic government of 
President Romulo Betancourt has evaded dis- 
aster thorugh some shrewd political maneu- 
vering. A shift in governments would place 
the powerful Communist Party in power. 

Need I state what would happen again? 
Apparently, the main problem facing Brazil 
and Venezuela is economic, Assistance from 
the United States through the foreign aid 
program would minimize this Red infiltra- 
tion of our neighboring countries of South 
America. 

Let us awaken to the danger of this near- 
ness of communism to our shores. 

Let us inform our Government of our con- 
cern to keep the Americans free. 

Let us drive this menace back to where it 
came from—Russia. 

In other words—it's getting too close for 
comfort. Contact your Representatives in 
Congress, expressing your views, to halt this 
danger before it is too late. Act now. 


Mrs. Pauline Vann Byrd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein articles from the Washington 
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Post, the Washington Daily News, the 
Selma Times Journal, and the Evening 
Star about the death of our beloved, mu- 
tual dear friend, Mrs. Pauline Vann Byrd. 
Mr. Speaker, this article speaks for it- 
self up to a certain point, but there is no 
newspaper or anyone else that could tell 
the world about the wonderful things 
that this fabulous, wonderful woman has 
done for all mankind down through the 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, Pauline Byrd has not 
been here as long as you, and of course, 
nobody has. But I want to tell you, she 
has been here over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Thirty long years, Mr. Speaker. 
Everyone that has even known Pauline 
Byrd here, back home or over in Vir- 
ginia, or down in Louisiana, or anywhere, 
and especially here in the Capital of the 
United States, just loved and respected 
Pauline Byrd for the great work she did 
for all mankind. 

You will notice in this article that 
Pauline Byrd was the first woman pres- 
ident of the Alabama society. Mr. 
Speaker, she has practically always been 
president of the Alabama society. She 
looked after us just like a mother and 
father look after their children. At 
our congressional receptions, she would 
just take charge when we would go down 
to the ballroom to meet and greet our 
wonderful constituents from all over 
Alabama and many other States. She 
would put us in line, and would tell us 
how and what to do. She pinned the 
orchids on all of our wives and visisting 
ladies and on every Governor's wife 
from Alabama, ever since I could re- 
member. She was just everywhere and 
she was so sincere. She was a great 
church member and she helped there. 
There was nothing that she could not 
do just a little bit better than most 
anyone else. She tried so hard to help 
us, and she certainly did help us. 

Mr. Speaker, my wife, Ocllo, reminded 
me the morning that Pauline went to 
heaven of something. Of course, I had 
never forgotten it either. But, when we 
lost our beloved son, Frank, Jr., Pauline 
Byrd was here. We lost our son back 
home in Alabama. She drove 900 miles, 
nearly 2,000 miles going and coming, to 
be there to help comfort my wife. That 
is the sort of person Pauline Byrd was. 

Well, I want to tell you Mr. Speaker, 
as this article says, she was with the 
Social Security Administration in Bir- 
mingham and she did a good job there. 
I have had letters, not one, but hun- 
dreds of them, telling us about how she 
helped down there. I also have hundreds 
of letters from veterans, as she joined 
the Veterans’ Administration as congres- 
sional liaison officer and worked in this 
position from 1945 until 1958. She was 
a widow of a great lumber executive, E. 
Roy Byrd, who was killed by Nicaraguan 
rebels in 1928. 

Last but not least, she reared her 
daughter, beautiful Betty Byrd. I re- 
member the wonderful wedding. I gave 
Betty away to one of the finest men I 
have ever known, the Reverend Edward 
E. Tate, of Virginia, who has a church 
now in Dallas, Tex., but who will go to 
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Atlanta, Ga. That is a little bit nearer 
to our State of Alabama, Pauline be- 
longed to the Alexandria Women’s Club 
and to Immanuel-on-the-Hill Episcopal 
Church there in Alexandria, Va. She 
lived on Wellington Road. 

Mr. Speaker, when we went out to the 
beautiful church where her daughter 
was married and where her husband was 
the pastor, there they all were. I saw 
people that I haven't seen since Betty 
Byrd married Ed Tate a long, long time 
ago. Some of these friends flew from 
not only down in Montgomery, Ala., 
the Capitol of our great State where Jeff 
Davis was born, but they flew from North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, and just all 
over. It was a great gathering. But, I 
did not sorrow for this wonderful per- 
son who went right direct to Heaven 
because I know Pauline Byrd will not 
have the troubles that the rest of us 
will have, as she had been good all of 
her born days. She was a thoroughbred 
here and I wish I could remember a poem 
that goes something like this, “If you 
will be a thoroughbred here, you will 
be a thoroughbred there.” Pauline was 
a thoroughbred here, and I wish I had 
the remarks of our Senators and our 
nine Representatives. Every one of them 
was at this funeral we had Wednesday 
with the exception of the ones that were 
out of the city. We all loved Pauline 
Byrd. 

We are having a wedding in our 
family. One of our granddaughters is 
getting married down in Mobile, Ala., 
next month. Pauline Byrd who helped 
look after Ocllo Boykin Smith since 
she was the Cherry Blossom Princess, 
meant a great deal to Ocllo Smith. Ocllo 
and her mother, Frances Boykin Smith, 
were crying over the telephone to us last 
night. 

Well, I do not know how I am going 
to get along without the help of this 
great woman, but you and I know this 
Mr. Speaker, God does not take us home 
until we have finished the work here on 
earth that he has given us to do. Well, 
we have a lot that Pauline Byrd could 
do, but she has done her share and she 
has gone to her reward, and we will all 
be seeing her sooner or later. But, all 
of us will miss her very, very much. I 
know you will remember Pauline Byrd 
and will say with all of us, God bless 
Pauline Byrd, and her loved ones that 
she has left behind. Not only her daugh- 
ter Betty and her son-in-law Ed, but 
the two beautiful grandchildren and I 
know God will take care of them until 
they, with us, join Pauline Byrd up 
yonder. 

[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 30, 
1961] 


PAULINE BYRD 


Services for Pauline V. Byrd, of 3208 Wel- 
lingtom Road, Alexandria, Va., widow of E. 
Roy Byrd, a lumber executive who was killed 
by Nicaraguan rebels in 1928, were to be held 
at 11 a.m. today in the Immanuel Church- 
on-the-hill in Alexandria, Mrs. Byrd worked 
with Representative FRANK W. BOYKIN, 
Democrat, of Alabama, from 1958 until her 
retirement this year. Earlier she had worked 
as a congressional liaison officer in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. She died Sunday, 


September 14 


[From the Selma Times Herald, Aug. 30, 
1961] 


Mas. Brno Passes 


WashIN rox. — Mrs. Pauline Vann Byrd, 
the first woman president of the Alabama 
State Soclety around 1950, died here Mon- 
day after a heart attack. 

Mrs. Byrd, formerly of Monroeville, Ala., 
had worked here for many years. She re- 
tired some time ago from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and had worked for a while for 
Representative Frank W. BOYKIN, Democrat, 
of Alabama. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1961] 


Mus. BYRD, ONCE AID OF REPRESENTATIVE 
BOYKIN 


Pauline V. Byrd, a retired member of the 
staff of Representative Frank W. BOYKIN, 
Democrat, of Alabama, who worked in several 
Government agencies, died Sunday at George 
Washington University Hospital after a heart 
attack. 

Mrs. Byrd worked with Representative 
Borkix from 1958 until her retirement this 
year. She was a native of Alabama and the 
first woman president of the Alabama State 
Society here. 

Mrs. Byrd first came here in 1933, when 
she began working for the Department of 
Agriculture. She returned to Alabama in 
1938 as an office manager for the Social Se- 
curity Administration in Birmingham, 

In 1945 she joined the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration here as a congressional Maison of- 
ficer and worked in that position until 1958. 

She was the widow of E. Roy Byrd, a lum- 
ber executive who was killed by Nicaraguan 
rebels in 1928. 

Mrs. Byrd belonged to the Alexandria, Va., 
Women's Club and Immanuel Church-on- 
the-Hill, Episcopal. She lived at 3208 Wel- 
lington Road, Alexandria. 

Surviving is a daughter, Mrs. Edward E. 
Tate, of Dallas. 


From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 30, 
1961] 
Mrs. PAULINE BYRD, SERVED UNITED STATES 
IN SEVERAL Posts 


Mrs. Pauline Vann Byrd, a Federal em- 
ployee for 25 years, died Monday at George 
Washington University Hospital after a heart 
attack. 

A native of Monroe County, Ala., Mrs. 
Byrd came to Washington in 1934 to work 
for the Agriculture Department. She later 
returned to Birmingham to serve as district 
manager for the Social Security Administra- 
tion there. 

She also worked as congressional liaison 
for the Veterans’ Administration here, retir- 
ing 2 years ago. Mrs. Byrd also had been 
on the staff of Representative Frank W. 
BoxxIN, Democrat, of Alabama, 

She was the first woman president of the 
Alabama State Society and a member of the 
Secretaries Club on Capitol Hill. She be- 
longed to Immanuel-Church-on-the-Hill, 
Alexandria, and was active in the altar guild 
there. She lived at 3208 Wellington Road, 
Alexandria. 

Her husband, Roy E. Byrd, died some years 
ago. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Edward E. 
Pate of Dallas, Tex., and two grandchildren. 

Services were scheduled for 11 a.m., to- 
day at Immanuel-Church-on-the-Hill, 3606 
Seminary Road, Alexandria, with burial in 
Kentwood, La. 

The family requests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions 
to Immanuel-Church-on-the-Hill or the 
Heart Fund. 


1961 
Timely Warning to Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. -Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune is a forthright statement 
of the position of the free world. Let 
us hope there will be no second thoughts 
by the administration, as has been true 
in the past, and that we will not retreat 
from a policy of firmness and strength in 
the face of Communist aggression and 
blackmail. Any sign of appeasement or 
apparent weakness will only invite dis- 
aster. Let us hope that Khrushchev 
clearly understands the American will 
to resist the Communist conspiracy for 
enslavement of the world and will not 
load the cameis back with the final straw. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Came.’s Back 

The U.S. Government, in two new and 
solemn warnings, has given notice to Khru- 
shchey that any interference with Western 
allied rights in Berlin will result in war, and 
that in all likelihood war will bring recourse 
to thermonucear weapons. Britain and 
France have joined in the warning. There 
should be no doubt in Khrushchev’s mind 
that the West has yielded all that it will. 

Notice has been given Moscow in a well- 
reasoned and well-written joint notes on 
rights through the Berlin air corridors. This 
document is scarcely concerned with diplo- 
matic niceties. It discusses Khrushehev's 
resort to upside-down propaganda language 
with cold finality, It dismisses with con- 
tempt his contention that everything will 
be changed as soon as he signs a one-sided 
peace treaty with his creatures of the East 
German Communist puppet regime. 

The second warning is even more direct. 
It was voiced by Paul A. Nitze, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for International Security 
Affairs, in an address before the Association 
of the U.S. Army, an unofficial organization 
of officers, in Washington. 

Nitze said three things. He said, first, 
that “there eventually comes a point where 
one more straw will break the camel’s back 
of [American] forebearance. Any interfer- 
ence with our essential rights in Berlin 
must be viewed as the straw that breaks the 
camel's back.” ` 

He sald, second, that the American build- 
up of conventional forces will make “more 
credible to the U.S.S.R. the certain prospect 
that we will back our nonnuclear forces by 
use of our strategic capabilities should that 
be necessary. In other words, the Russians 
must expect that nuclear strategic weapons 
will be used if they start a war. 

Nitze said, third, that any interference at 
Berlin would bring retaliation not neces- 
sarily confined to that local sector of opera- 
tions but on “terms other than those selected 
by the Soviets.” This was interpreted as a 
threat of action on a far broader scale than 
that of the doctrine of “massive retaliation” 
to aggression at plates and timing of western 
choice—a doctrine dating from the period of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

“Soviet tanks across the autobahn to Ber- 
lin,” said Nitze, “would interpose at only 
one of the many points throughout the world 
where the important or vital interests of the 
Soviet empire are vulnerable.” 

The warning could hardly be clearer, and 
it is reinforced by the concluding passage 
in the joint note on the air corridors, for the 
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United States therein states that It “wishes 
to repeat in the most solemn terms the warn- 
ings already given” in two previous declara- 
tions dealing with the threat of Soviet in- 
terference with flights to West Berlin. 

The note offers a reminder that there is 
today free and peaceful movement of per- 
sons and goods by air between West Ger- 
many and West Berlin, but that “any change 
in this situation will be the result of ag- 
gressive action against established rights 
by the Soviet. Government, and the East 
German regime.” Aggression, it is plain, 
will be met with retaliation. 

If Khrushchev chooses to load the last 
straw upon the camel's back, he had better 
give thought to whose camel is going to col- 
lapse. It is the confidence of the United 
States and its allies that it will not be theirs. 


The Serious Condition of Our Nation’s 
Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been concerned with the seri- 
ous condition of our Nation's railroads, 
and with the need for constructive legis- 
lation to remedy that condition. In 
that connection I have proposed legisla- 
tion to help the railroads by granting 
them a measure of tax relief. My bill, 
favorably reported on by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is still pending 
before the great committee on Ways 
and Means of this House. 

Recently I was much impressed with 
an article that I read in the Christian 
Science Monitor analyzing in some de- 
tail the problems which our railroads 
face, especially those in the great east- 
ern section our country, and proposing 
some concrete recommendations for al- 
leviating them. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article from the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

FILLING THE EMPTY SEATS— AMERICA’S HUGE 

Transport Nxrwonx NEEDS To BE SENSI- 
Wrra Irs Basic Com- 


The greatest single transportation system 
in the world appears to be headed for trou- 
ble in several departments in a way that 
might be called typically American. 

It is suffering from too much capacity. 

It is unbalanced by too much fragmented 
competition. 

It is partially frozen by the very govern- 
ment regulation that was expected to keep 
it from becoming rigid under monopoly 
ownership—private or government. 

Despite the fact that the heavily used 
New Haven Railroad is now bankrupt, that 
busy Capital Airlines was consumed by 
deficits, that standing-room-only commuter 
travel is encountering discontinuances, that 
common-carrier trucks are being challenged 
by producer-owned trucks, and that the 
eastern railroads are in a gigantic battle to 
preserve their skins through mergers, the 
situation does not yet amount to a crisis. 
The Kennedy administration was probably 
wise to defer sending Congress its “trans- 
portation crisis” message this year. 

But the lawmakers should be preparing 
to take action next session. For much pub- 
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lic and private money, as well as travelers’ 
and shippers’ anguish, can be saved by mov- 
ing ahead of crisis conditions. 

The automobile is responsible for a good 
part of America’s transportation overca- 
pacity. While trains once carried some 83 
percent of all passenger traffic, the individ- 
ual car now carries 88 percent. And with 
an average of less than two persons per six- 
passenger car. 

RAILROAD DEFICITS; MISSING PASSENGERS 

Today, Government provides rights-of-way 
for air, water, and road travel—three of the 
four major transport systems. The result 
is a rush of buses, trucks, barges, and planes 
to use the Government-built “tracks.” 

But railroads have shrunk little in carry- 
ing Capacity. So seats—and boxcars—are 
often empty. 

Between 1946 and 1957 the passenger def- 
icit of U.S. rail lines increased from $139,- 
776,000 to $723,670,000. Only liberalized 
Federal regulation permitting abandonment 
of little used lines has let this drop back to 
$485 million in 1960—still far too much red 
ink for the financial health of lines needing 
money for new equipment and better service. 

It is estimated, furthermore, that freight 
operations are so far below capacity that an 
additional 75 percent could be handled. 

Buses, which have been generally holding 
their own, have also had to contend with an 
uneconomic increase in empty seats. 

Even the bustling, expanding airlines suf- 
fer from this problem. There has been an 
increase in empty-seat-miles flown from 
1,580,000 in 1946 to 16,642,000 in 1959. 

Por years some rail lines were able to keep 
their net income steady by deferring main- 
tenance and replacement of equipment. But 
the chickens have begun to come home to 
roost. 

FRANCHISE FOR THE VICIOUS CIRCLE ROUTE 

In the Doyle transportation study group's 
comprehensive report to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee this year note is made of 
how this process has become a vicious cir- 
cle. With less freight traffic, the railroads 
have condensed service. Trains are then 
run on a tonnage basis rather than a sched- 
ule. They are longer. Yards cannot handle 
them easily. Delays increase. Business de- 
creases further. Borrowing in financial 
markets costs the railroads more because 
they represent a greater financial risk. 

Even some of the airlines are now on the 
borderline of what is called debt financing 
as compared with equity financing. The 
equity value of their planes and equipment 
does not cover their debts. 

The higher cost of borrowing, of course, 
serves only to add to the problem of de- 
clining net income. (Railroad nets dropped 
40 percent between 1955 and 1959.) This ts 
a hard circle to break out of. 

Obviously when the railroads in general— 
and eastern railroads in particular—are hav- 
ing such problems they are no longer the 
kind of monopolistic octopus that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was originally 
designed to fight. Already some 150 trains 
have been discontinued, and 9,859 miles of 
track were abandoned between 1946 and 
1959. 

But in any solution of the present prob- 
lem the railroads must remain a key in- 
gredient. In the fields of long distance 
freight and short distance passenger com- 
muting there are tasks that only the rail- 
road, with its large capacity and unhindered 
rights-of-way, can perform well. 

The Kennedy administration’s deferred 
legislative’ program would take care of some 
of the immediate inequities. It reportedly 
would permit faster tax writeoffs on rail 
equipment. It would allow tax deferment 
on reserve funds if these were used within 
a reasonable period to purchase needed new 
equipment. It would seek to have State and 
local tax overloads on railroads reduced. 
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These are logical steps. They amount to 
a form of support that does not just subsidize 
the status quo but aids a sensible moderniza- 
tion. 
SUBJECTS CONGRESS OUGHT TO ACT UPON 


But in addition a much more far reach- 
ing—and delicate—legislative threshold must 
be crossed if the transportation system of 
the Nation is to continue an efficient evolu- 
tion. Congress ought to be asked to take 
steps covering the following: 

Mergers: The lawmakers should instruct 
the ICC to consider all current merger re- 
quests as a whole, making certain that each 
major region is served by strong, competing 
systems as a result of mergers. Quite under- 
standably, current mergers tend to involve 
only matings of the strong and profitable 
with the strong and profitable. Weak links 
need to be integrated, too. 

Joint routes and rates: Congress should 
make clear its intent that the ICC use its 
power to force rail, truck, air, and ship lines 
to give shippers rates for joint routes. Such 
a policy strictly enforced might begin to 
end the rivalries that force shippers to use 
only one medium of transport when good 
sense would demand that a shipment start, 
say, by rail and be transshipped by truck. 

Common carriage: When a meatpacker 
buys his own fleet of delivery trucks and 
then begins to pick up orders of fruit in 
them for the return run, private carriage be- 
gins to challenge the position of common 
carriage. Private carriage is not controlled 
under the strict rate and route decrees that 
the ICC imposes on common carriers. The 
result is that unregulated private truck use 
increased 350 percent between 1946 and 1959. 

Common carriage is vital to the Nation's 
economic health. A balance between pri- 
vate and common carriage must be pre- 
served. Therefore the administration’s rec- 
ommendation that private carriage be placed 
under some regulation makes sense—if only 
to assure that ballast runs charge going 
rates and don’t cheat common carriers of 
business. 

MORE VIGOR NEEDED IN RAIL MANAGEMENTS 

Transportation companies: The logical 
next step beyond joint rates and routes is 
the formation of transportation companies, 
firms operating trains, trucks, buses, and 
barges. These would have to be as firmly 
policed by the ICC as the powerful railroads 
were early in the century. 

They should be allowed to coalesce only 
where fair competition in the public inter- 
est will clearly be preserved. But they seem 
inevitably a part of the future in an inte- 
grated America. 

At present there would appear to be few 
firms ready for such crossbreeding. But 
Congress should consider instructing the ICC 
to give them a go-ahead on an experimental 
basis as soon as any applicant appears. 

The Doyle committee report recommends, 
wisely, that if such a go-ahead is given the 
combine be licensed for only 3 yearrs. This 
would permit periodic review to make sure 
competition is preserved. 

Many other steps need to be taken within 
the transport industry itself. Railroad man- 
agement needs to be shaken into more vig- 
orous salesmanship and active recruiting of 
young executives. Labor must cooperate in 
trimming out unneeded personnel. There is 
sense in suggestions that major lines set up 
an independent subsidiary management to 
deal exclusively with passenger service. 

The experience of the North Western, 
which overhauled its Chicago commuter op- 
eration and is now making a profit, is en- 
couraging. So is the determination of Erie- 
Lackawanna to do the same thing in New 
York. 


Increases in population and business vol- 
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ume mean that the current overcapacity of 
American transportation will eventually dis- 
appear. But careful research as to the pat- 
tern of this growth, plus more forward- 
looking Government regulations, are needed 
to prevent the adjustment from being waste- 
ful and costly. q 


Jersey Meadowlands Owners’ Associa- 
tion Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill, recently 
passed by the House, contains a $50,000 
item to study the Passaic River, Hacken- 
sack River, Newark Bay, Elizabeth River 
area in New Jersey. The so-called Jersey 
Meadows are covered by this worthwhile 
study. Some of the most potentially val- 
uable land in the world is located here. 
The titles to many of the privately owned 
parcels lying in this area have been 
placed in serious question by New Jersey 
Superior Court and Appellate Division 
decisions having to do with the riparian 
rights of the State to many parcels. The 
owners of most of the parcels in question 
have understandably formed an incor- 
porated group, the Meadowlands Owners’ 
Association, for the purpose of protecting 
their proper interests. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment of policy by this association. This 
policy statement has been sent to me by 
Donald MacKay of Rutherford, N.J., 
executive secretary of the association: 
STATEMENT OF POLICY OF THE MEADOWLANDS 

OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, A NONPROFIT COR- 

PORATION s 


In a memorandum made public August 16, 
1961, Mr. Peter J. Gannon, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Department of Conser- 
vation and Economic Deyelopment, State of 
New Jersey, listed 1,078 parcels of meadow- 
lands “in which the State of New Jersey ap- 
pears to have an interest in title because of 
tidal waterways.” 

This list includes meadowlands in North 
Bergen, Secaucus, and Kearney in Hudson 
County, and in Carlstadt, Little Ferry, 
Moonachie, Wood-Ridge, East Rutherford, 
Rutherford, Lyndhurst, and North Arlington 
in Bergen County. 

The policy of the Meadowlands Owners’ 
Association, according to Donald MacKay, 
executive secretary, always has been directed 
toward clearing of titles to lands which have 
been owned for centuries by private inter- 
ests, and on which taxes have been paid by 
many of the present owners for 40 years or 
more. 


This same land was sweetwater land and 
never inundated by tides. However, in 1911 
the Erie Railroad Co., was permitted by the 
War Department to build a canal connecting 
Berrys Creek and the Hackensack River. 
Then in 1915 the New Jersey Mosquito Com- 
mission was authorized by the State to erad- 
icate breeding places for mosquitoes, which 
require fresh water. Deep ditches were dug 
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in the meadowlands to remove the fresh 
water. The result was that there was con- 
tinual flooding of the Iand at normal high 
tide. This flooding by tidewater killed off 
cedar groves and growing hay in the mead- 
owlands. 

The State's claims to lands which it has 
caused to become subject to tidal waters has 
created a situation which amounts to ex- 
propriation of private interests that have en- 
dured for centuries. It is hardly the right 
of any State to flood and drain lands and 
then claim these lands because they are 
flooded and drained. 

The New Jersey Superior Court and Ap- 
pellate Division decisions were not based on 
normal high tide, but on an entirely new 
concept of 6 inches above normal high tide. 
Obviously on low level land this difference 
could encompass a vast acreage. 

There is considerable doubt as to whether 
the meadowlands are flooded by water drain- 
ing off the upland, or by tidewater. If these 
lands are only flooded by fresh water, or by 
a combination of fresh water and tidewater, 
then the State’s claim is invalid. Only if 
the normal tidewater is above the land is 
there any authority for the State’s position. 

Nothing has been done to clarify the sit- 
uation, although the Meadowlands Owners“ 
Association has urged the Governor, the leg- 
islature, and the department of conserva- 
tion and economic development to clarify 
the matter. 

In reply to a letter from Secretary Mac- 
Kay, Chief Gannon has agreed to have a 
topographic or contour survey made of a 
portion of the meadowlands to determine 
which are subject to tidal flow. Now the 
question arises of what bench mark will be 
used, what elevation above mean. sea level 
will be the criterion? A variation of even 
a fraction of an inch might affect large 
acreage. 

When it is understood that in the 11 mu- 
nicipalities already affected nearly $100 
million in property is involved, and that 
there is in the meadowlands a potential of 
at least 10 times that amount, it can be 
seen that a very serious situation has arisen, 

Although not intending it as such, Chief 
Gannon has supported the contention of the 
Meadowlands Owners’ Association. In his 
memorandum he raises the question of what 
interpolations were made with reference to 
mean sea level for setting the tide gage at 
Berrys Creek. 

He further says: “The lowlands in be- 
tween (the ridges east and west of the 
Hackensack River) becomes a natural drain- 
age area for storm water and other waste 
water from surrounding municipalities and 
industries. There also may be springs in 
the meadowlands. 

“The piercing of the meadowlands with 
mosquito ditches in order to drain off surface 
water and thus frustrate incubation of mos- 
quitoes is an indication that most sections 
of the meadowlands were above high tide; 
if not, why the need of ditches? If these 
ditches contributed to the general damp- 
ness of the area, it would not become State's 
property because of man-made construction. 

“It cannot be generally accepted or agreed 
that the word ‘meadowlands’ is tidal lands 
and thus State property. It has been my ex- 
perience in the Hackensack meadows area of 
Jersey City that in the summertime the 
meadows would be dry, and it was a common 
occurrence that meadow fires would develop 
during the summer season when the land 
and weeds were dry. Yet high tide occurred 
twice a day. 

“However, in rainy seasons or during the 
winter with snow and rain, the meadowlands 
would be damp and mushy. This is a further 
indication that this entire meadowland is a 
drainage basin for the surrounding country- 
side.” 
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Address of Hon. Edward D. Re, Chairman 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States, at the 
26th Annual National Convention Ban- 
quet of the Italian-American War Vet- 
erans of the United States in Utica, 
N.Y., August 26, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day it was my privilege to be 
present for the annual banquet of the 
26th annual convention of the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United 
States. In fact I had the honor to be 
one of the speakers at that banquet. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most forceful 
and outstanding speakers of the evening, 
as well as its very able toastmaster was 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States, Dr. Edward D. Re of 
New York. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the text of Dr. Re's outstanding 
address: 

THe SPMI or Mount MCKINLEY 


(Remarks of Hon. Edward D. Re, Chairman 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States, at the 26th 
annual national convention banquet of 
the Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States, convention headquarters, 
Utica, N.Y., Saturday, August 26, 1961) 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, and honored members of 

the Italian American War Veterans of the 

United States, it is a great honor and a 

real privilege for me once again to have 

the opportuinty of addressing this honored 

Patriotic organization of American veterans 

of Italian extraction. As all of you know, 

I am not a stranger among you. I bring 

with me the best wishes of your many 

friends in New York and Washington for 
your continued success and well-deserved 
recognition and prosperity. 

At this happy gathering tonight which 
brings to a close a wonderful convention, it 
would be difficult to refrain from pointing 
out the significant contributions of count- 
less Italians to the American way of life 
down through the years. It would also be 
difficult to refrain from pointing out the 
contribution made by Americans of Italian 
extraction to the Armed Forces to preserve 
the heritage of this country. And, finally, 
it would be dificult not to mention the 
significant advances that this organization 
itself has made in the past, as well as its 
present and recent successes in making our 
total contribution one of ever-increasing 
importance. 

As an American of Italian heritage, ladies 
and gentlemen, I feel justifiably proud that 
many Americans of either Italian’ birth or 
extraction have made lasting contributions 
to our American way of life. The extent to 
which our great Nation has been able to 
reap the benefits of so many different cul- 
tures and heritages and in the process create 
a heritage of its own—a heritage of freedom, 
liberty, and equality of opportunity—is truly 


remarkable, 
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We are all familiar, from history, with the 
well-known contributions of great Italians 
in the fields of art, music, culture, science, 
and government. Many of us, however, tend 
to forget that this contribution continues 
in an ever-fiowing stream right up to the 
present day. I not only refer to the Italian 
Americans who served this country honor- 
ably in the Armed Forces during the great 
wars. Nor do I refer only to the emergence 
of great leaders and statesmen in prominent 
positions in our Government and abroad. 
Nor do I refer only to the great forward move- 
ment of Italians and Americans of Italian 
extraction in the professions, the arts, and 
the sciences; or the significant role this very 
organization tonight has played in these 
advances. 

My remarks tonight, ladies and gentlemen, 
concern an achievement of a different na- 
ture, but one which represents to me, all the 
same, a historical landmark of equal sig- 
nificance. 

Within the past month, something hap- 
pened in this country which has never hap- 
pened before. Mount McKinley, the highest 
mountain peak on the North American con- 
tinent, and one of the most rugged peaks 
in the world, was conquered by man. And, 
yes, it was a team of native Italians, led 
by an Italian mountaineer, that successfully 
answered this insuperable challenge. 

The physical importance of this feat alone 
has earned these brave mountain climbers 
a lasting place in American history. But to 
my mind, ladies and gentlemen, this con- 
quest of Mount McKinley is also of great 
symbolic and spiritual meaning. For to me 
it symbolozies the perseverance, the hard 
work, the ever striving upward, and the even- 
tual triumph of every Italian—and Italian 
American—in this country. To me it signi- 
fles in present times the spirit of the people, 
as they move through perilous and difficult 
times, to a hard-earned and well-deserved 
eventual victory—a victory of free men in a 
free nation. 

The indomitable spirit displayed by the 
team which conquered the highest peak in 
this country has many parallels. It aptly 
signifies the long struggle of our forefathers 
to assert and maintain the inalienable and 
God-given rights embodied in our Declara- 
tion of Independence and our Constitution. 
For us, it also signifies a new spirit of re- 
dedication to the principles and freedoms 
that these documents so solemnly proclaim. 
They proclaim the American ideal: equality 
before the law and equality of opportunity 
for all, regardless of race, color, or creed, 

The American ideal—like the lofty crest 
of Mount McKinley—represents the highest 
and most noble achievement of this conti- 
nent. Like the mountain, however, the way 
of attainment is difficult. and calls for great 
sacrifice. Yet this is the American creed 
and the cornerstone upon which stands the 
reality of America’s proclamation of equal- 
ity of opportunity for all. It is this equal- 
ity of opportunity, ladies and gentlemen, 
that permits an Italian to climb Mount Mc- 
Kinley, that permits a Negro to attain high 
office, that permits an American of Italian 
extraction to be Governor of one of our 
great States, or any American, regardless of 
his religious faith, to be President. This is 
the American heritage. It represents the 
fullfillment of man's most noble earthly 
aspirations. It represents the establish- 
ment of a country founded upon ideals of 
freedom and equality. It was the answer of 
peoples of all races to the hate, bigotry, 
persecutions and class distinctions of an Old 
World. 

These people did not have a common 
country or origin. They were not all of the 
same religious faith, nor did they have a 
common language. But woven together by 
common purposes and ideals, they founded 
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the greatest nation known to history. It was 
neither race, nor color, nor creed that gave 
it unity and strength to surmount strife, 
economic crises and global war. Rather, it 
was the common ideal and the desire to pre- 
serve the American way of life. It was the 
spirit that conquered mountains. 

Yet this American way of life must be a 
reality for all Americans, No one is to be 
deprived of the right to live, work, and share 
the blessing of liberty on account of his 
race, color, religion, or previous national 
origin. Untold harm results to our prestige 
abroad and to our dignity at home if we 
preach equality and lofty ideals and practice 
discrimination and bigotry with arrogant in- 
difference or even with pious resignation. 

And it is also well to remember that it is 
by our ideals, and the genuineness of our 
efforts to attain them, that we are to be 
judged as a naticn, and not by scientific and 
technological achlevements alone. Indeed, 
the advances of science cannot be regarded 
as true progress unless they are used to 
achieve our great national purpose. This 
purpose scorns both cynicism and despair. 
It reawakens all Americans to a realization 
of the spirituality of man and exhorts us to 
extend to all others those rights and privi- 
leges which we ourselves take so easily for 
granted. 

Let us as Americans all strive to conquer 
prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry as that 
fateful Italian team strove to conquer the 
jagged rocks and crevasses of that incon- 
querable mountain. Let us ascend with our 
fellows to that higher level. Much ground 
has already been gained in the onward 
march toward the attainment of this Ameri- 
can Complete and total achievement 
lies with us. It lies in our hearts and in 
our willingness to practice the moral prin- 
ciple inherent in the Golden Rule. As crea- 
tures of God and as Americans we cannot 
fail. 

Like the climbers of Mount McKinley, we 
are summoned to extraordinary personal re- 
sponsibility and sustained effort in the na- 
tional interest. We are inspired in our 
struggle against injustice and intolerance. 

This is the spirit of Mount McKinley. For 
us it has a double significance. First, it rep- 
resents the cornerstone of this country's 
ideal: equality of opportunity for all. Sec- 
ondly, it represents the hope and the in- 
spiration that only from perseverance, 
struggle, and dedication, can we succeed in 
the attainment of our national goal as Amer- 
icans. 

Once again I congratulate you for your 
efforts in helping to keep the Italian heri- 
tage alive in a wholesome and patriotic way. 
Your organization helps us live and breathe 
the spirit of Mount McKinley. 


How Socialized Medicine Works in 
Britai 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the following dis- 
cussion, in the AMA News, of how 
Britons fare under socialized medicine, 
Perhaps we had better think carefully 
before tampering with our own medical 
system which has provided the best med- 
ical care for the most people in the 
history of man: 
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Barrons SHORTCHANGED? 

Evidence has been accumulating in bits 
and pieces in recent years that the people 
of England have been shortchanged in the 
quality and quantity of medical services 
they have been getting from Britain's experi- 
ment in socialized medicine. 

A considerable amount of this fragmen- 
tary evidence has now been pulled together 
into a single document well worth thought- 
ful study by every American—particularly 
Members of Congress who are being pres- 
sured to thrust upon this country the be- 
ginnings of a similar experiment. 

Oxford University Prof. John Jewkes 
and his wife, Sylvia, are well qualified to 
judge the benefits and shortcomings of the 
British National Health Service, Professor 
Jewkes, whose field is economics, served on 
Britain's Royal Commission on Remunera- 
tion of Doctors and Dentists, and his wife 
has collaborated with him on a number of 
published articles on social affairs. 

When they suggest, as they do in “The 
Genesis of the British National Health Serv- 
ice,” that the system adopted in England 13 
years ago may have “positively hindered the 
growth of British medical services,” their 
observation merits close attention on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Those in the United States who are striv- 
ing with every means at hand to persuade 
Americans to accept, and to force Congress 
to adopt, a system of Government-controlled 
medicine for the aged may argue that this 
has little to do with this country since 
nothing so drastic is proposed here. 

Americans should not be disarmed. The 
plotters of Government medicine admit they 
desperately desire passage of the King bill 
to create a foundation upon which can be 
erected a more grandiose scheme than limit- 
ed medical care for the elderly. 

The Jewkes’ report, therefore, is both a 
challenge and a warning to the United States. 

The Jewkes concluded that “the average 
American now has more medical services 
than the average Briton” and “the gap be- 
tween the two has been widening” since 
inception of the National Health Service. 

They raise the provocative question: 
“How, it may be asked, can a medical system 
which is vely creating despondency 
and frustration among the doctors be re- 
garded as fundamentally sound in concep- 
tion?” 

They point out with cogent argument and 
statistical evidence that socialized medicine 
has been far from a smashing success if it 
were designed to eliminate long delays in 
hospital admissions, to improve and expand 
hospitals and to effect a more equitable dis- 
tribution of medical services. Hospital 
waiting lists haye grown more common and 
larger, no spectacular changes have occurred 
in distribution of medical services, and few 
new hospitals have been built. 

In addition, the Jewkes observe that medi- 
cal research in England has been starving, 
progress in certain kinds of medical educa- 
tion has been discouraged and centralized 
government control of medical services has 
resulted in increasing administrative delay 
and confusion, 

There are striking parallels between the 
United States today and England before 
socialized medicine which may arouse some 
suspicion in the minds of thoughtful 
Americans. 

We are told here, for example, that peo- 
ple over 65 are deprived of medical care be- 
cause they can't pay for it and the Federal 
Government, therefore, must assume control 
of medical services for this group. 

In England it was argued as justification 
for imposing the National Health Service 
scheme that the aged and poor were being 
deprived of medical care. 

The Jewkes recite statistical evidence that 
this appeal was “far from the truth” in 
England, 
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Are the advocates of Government medicine 
for the aged in this country prepared to 
prove now with valid, defensible statistics 
that they are not exaggerating the problem 
here? 

The British Government has engaged in a 
constant struggle to restrain the people's de- 
mand for medical services and what was 
touted as “the best possible medical service 
free for all“ has emerged into a system more 
accurately described as “first come, first 
served,” 

More and more Britons, according to the 
evidence presented by the Jewkes, are seek- 
ing medical care outside the National Health 
Service. They say there is no mystery why 
these people are willing to pay the tab for 
the National Health Service, which is com- 
pulsory, and pay additionally for private 
care. 

These people are simply “ready to make 
sacrifices in other directions in order to en- 
joy prompt hospital and specialist treatment, 
free choice of consultant and private ac- 
commodatio! 

And the Jewkes point out that if there are 
considerable numbers willing to make this 
sacrifice, there are even larger numbers of 
_ dissatisfied who are not yet prepared to 

0 80. 

The British Medical Journal has taken 
note of the Jewkes’ work. Declaring that it 
is “a treat to have the fresh opinion of in- 
dependent minds,” the publication adds: 
“And so the Jewkes come in with a quiet 
voice and to state some facts in the situa- 
tion that could be read with benefit by medi- 
cal men and medical politicians on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” 

Finally, this husband-wife team suggests 
that Britons who boast that the National 
Health Service is one of the most remark- 
able ventures in this century may be guilty, 
as foreign critics say, of “the kind of pre- 
tentious claim likely to be indulged in by 
a power which finds its place In the world 
slipping, does not relish it, and seeks com- 
pensation in national daydreaming.” 


The 30th Armored Division Commended 
at Smithville, Tenn., Armory Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. EVINS.. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the remarks 
which I was privileged to make at the 
dedication of the new National Guard 
Armory ceremonies, in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

The remarks follow: 

THE 30TH ARMORED DIVISION COMMENDED AT 

SMITHVILLE, TENN., ARMORY DEDICATION 

Thank you General Giles, General Nun- 
nally, Mayor Smith, Judge Foutch, Major 
Dyer, Captain Wilson, members of the Ten- 
nessee National Guard, ladies and gentlemen, 
my homefolks, and friends, certainly, I am 
pleased and delighted to be privileged to 
attend this ceremony and to participate in 
the dedication of this splendid new armory— 
the National Guard Armory—of which all 
are justly proud. 

When Major Dyer, Captain Wilson, Ser- 
geant Vickers and others invited me some 
weeks ago to participate in these dedication 
ceremonies I anticipated that the Congress 
would be in adjournment by Labor Day. I 
thus accepted as I wanted to be in attendance 
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at this significant occasion. This is indeed 
a great day and an occasion that many of 
you—all of us—have looked forward to for 
a long time. 

Today we are not only celebrating an ac- 
complishment, but we are celebrating a vic- 
tory for the Army National Guard of Ten- 
nessee and this means that we are celebrating 
a victory for everyone in the land. 

The action which finally cleared the way 
for the construction of this armory has been 
a part of a nationwide struggle, over a period 
of several years, to prevent the crippling of 
the National Guard Establishment. 

There have been those who have felt that 
our National Guard units could be cut down 
and reduced—and that the building of addi- 
tional armory facilities was not needed, 
essential or necessary, 

We have thus experienced a period of re- 
trenchment—a time when an effort has 
been made to cut back—to cut down and 
reduce the home guard. 

Our local MP battalion certainly has 
been in the very midst of this proposed 
retrenchment. There was a time when some 
felt that we would lose our local unit by 
consolidation with another organization. 

We have thus won a victory not only for 
this new armory—but also for the 30th MP 
Battalion. 

It is significant that we are thus dedi- 
cating this armory at a time when the effort 
to reduce the size of the National Guard has 
been checked and reversed, and at a time 
when active duty alerts and orders are going 
to many National Guard units—as our Na- 
tion girds itself for an eventuality in the 
world crisis which has been precipitated by 
the threat of Communist expansion. r. 

This armory was planned several years ago 
by those with vision—men who believe in 
strength and preparedness and in keeping 
our country strong. 

This armory represents the work of many 
citizens cooperating and working together to 
bring this armory to Smithville and our 
county. Certainly, Maj. Bill Dyer, editor of 
the Smithville Review, and Sgt, Jimmy D. 
Vickers, unit leader, led the charge that 
gained for us this armory. 

Major Dyer and all the men of his com- 
mand contracted members of the county 
court and secured their assurance of cooper- 
ation. 

They preserved and obtained approval of 
a matching fund grant from the adjutant 
general of Tennessee. This called for a sim- 
ilar grant from the National Guard Bureau 
and cooperation on the Federal level to as- 
sure final approval, authorization and ap- 
propriations. 

Congress appropriated at this time $45 
million for an armory construction program 
throughout the Nation. Of this amount, 
only $15 million was released by the Bureau 
of the Budget for a limited construction 
program—the $30 million remainder was im- 
pounded and withheld. 

At this time only two National Guard ar- 
mories were approved for construction in 
Tennessee—one at Nashville and this one at 
Smithville. 

The combined efforts and cooperation of 
all citizens at all levels of Government were 
successful in securing the construction of 
this splendid and modern facility. 

Our city, county, State and Federal officials 
certainly have performed front-line duty in 
this cooperative action. 

I know that General Nunnally, our State's 
fine adjutant general, will approve of my 
giving a full measure of credit to his pre- 
decessor, former Adj. Gen. Joe W. Henry, 
Jr„ who gave notable assistance in fur- 
thering this armory project at a time when 
we were trying also to keep and maintain 
a guard unit here in Smithville. 

In a personal way, I want to say that 
whatever I may have been able to do in 
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helping to push this project to completion 
has been indeed a “labor of love.” 

I am proud and happy to salute, com- 
mend and to congratulate the men of the 
130th MP Battalion—our local home guard 
unit—and all the officers and men of the 
famed 30th Armored Division. I wish every 
man of this command “Godspeed” in the 
future as you drill and train and prepare 
for any and every eventuality on the home- 
front or wherever you may be called—as 
you continue your patriotic service to our 
country. 

This armory and the guard unit that 
maintains its headquarters here are a part— 
a very significant and important part—of 
our national strength. We regard this 
armory and the 130th MP Battalion as a 
bastion of strength here in our midst in 
De Kalb County. 

This unit is composed of volunteers who 
exemplify the finest spirit and tradition and 
patriotism of the Volunteer State of Ten- 
nessee. 

The officers and men of the 130th MP Bat- 
talion are men of the highest sense of duty 
and patriotism. They are our neighbors and 
friends and we are proud of them—every 
man—every member of this unit. 

They have won this armory and established 
for themselves a place in our community as 
they have won a place in the hearts and 
affections of all our citizens. 

This achievement of this armory in a very 
real way illustrates what we have been do- 
ing in the present session of the Congress. 
The Congress has completed 8 months of 
continuous session—now into the ninth 
month. The Congress has been considering 
and working on one of the biggest and most 
extensive legislative programs in more than 
a decade. In the main, three major buildups 
are now underway; 

1. Buildup of our national strength— 
national defense: $46.5 billion has been ap- 
propriated for this purpose. This means a 
bigger Army, a stronger Navy and the most 
modern and powerful Air Force in any na- 
tion's history. It means a bigger Marine 
Corps and new and modern weapons. It 
means greater military strength for our 
country. 

2. Buildup of our economic strength—the 
building of interstate highways, the building 
of hospitals, great housing programs, great 
programs of conservation, the building of 
dams, and defense installations. All these 
projects are capital investments in America 
and they strengthen our economy. 

3. Buildup of our friends—allies around 
the world. 

We know and recognize now that the Mar- 
shall plan in 1948 strengthened Western 
Europe against communism—and we know 
today that some form of foreign aid or 
mutual assistance is necessary. It is a part 
of our national defense—and defense strat- 


egy. 

Some aspects of the program have been 
badly managed and costly, but all recognize 
that some form of proper assistance to 
strengthen and help our allies and ourselves 
is necessary and essential at this time to 
help stem the tide and halt Communist 
expansion and aggression. 

These are the three big buildups under- 
way. 

Certainly our National Guard is a very im- 
portant part of our defense posture for 
strength. 

The greatest insurance for pepce is to 
remain militarily strong. 

We are proud of this great division—the 
30th Armored Division. Again, I salute you 
and congratulate you—all the men of this 
command. I know that I express the high 
sentiments of all when I say that we are 
proud of every man of this command—all 
volunteer patriots of Tennessee. 
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As we dedicate this splendid new Armory, 
let us dedicate it as a symbol of strength— 
strength at home, strength for our State and 
strength for the Nation. 

It is also appropriate that we rededicate 
ourselves to a spirit of unity of national 
purpose and cooperation as we join hands 
and march forward—each contributing his 
part to defending, preserving, promoting 
and perpetuating our freedom and liberty 
and our cherished American way of life. 


Let Us Learn From History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, recorded 
history can be useful only if we learn 
its lessons. Man can learn from past 
experiences and he can better his lot if 
he guides himself so as to not repeat the 
mistakes of earlier days. 

With that in mind, I urge every Amer- 
ican to read the following article which 
appeared in the September 1961, issue of 
the National Jewish Monthly published 
by B’nai Brith. 

Dr. Samuel H. Dresner is rabbi of Beth 
El Temple, Springfield, Mass., the editor 
of Conservative Judaism, and author of 
“Prayer, Humility, and Compassion” and 
several other books. Rabbi Jack Riemer 
is spiritual leader of Temple Israel, 
Swampscott, Mass., and a department 
editor of Conservative Judaism. 

The article follows: 

THE MAIN Reasons WHY ROME FeLL—AND A 
COMPARISON WITH LIFE TODAY 
(By Samuel H. Dresner and Jack Riemer) 

In 1787 mankind stood upon the thres- 
hold of the new age. In France the first 
faint rumblings of the French Revolution 
could already be heard, In England life 
was beginning to alter its pace and character 
under the impact of the industrial revolu- 
tion. And across the seas in America, a new 
country called the United States was just 
beginning its rise to power. A spirit of 
change and excitement was in the air. 

In that same year, in London, after 28 
years of intensive research, one of the great- 
est books in the history of scholarship was 
finished: “The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” by Edward Gibbon. Why did 
Gibbon write it? 

Because he wanted to know how it hap- 
pened that the Roman Empire, which was 
built to last forever, should have crumbled 
into the dust—and how It was possible for 
the empire which had the mightiest army, 
the wisest legal system, the most powerful 
organization, the finest roads, and the rich- 
est culture of all antiquity, to have collapsed. 
How had a hoard of barbarian Huns been 
able to overthrow it? Gibbon wrote this 
book because he felt he had to know the 
answer to this question, for the sake of the 
record, and also for the sake of the new age 
that was being born. He studied every facet 
of Roman life. And when he was finished 
with all his research, he reached this con- 
clusion: 

DEFEAT CAME FROM WITHIN 

Rome was not defeated by the barbar- 
fans, By the time they came, her granite 
walls had already fallen from inner decay. 
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And in the last chapter of his fifth volume, 
Gibbon summarizes his conclusions by list- 
ing the five main causes of the collapse of 
Rome: 

1. The first cause was the corruption of 
its commerce. 

2. That led to even a greater degree of 
corruption and immorality among the civil 
servants, the military leaders, and the Gov- 
ernment officials. 

3. The spending of more and more public 
funds on amusements and luxuries instead 
of essentials. The public became evermore 
distracted by the chase after pleasure. 

4. The rapid increase in marital infidelity 
and divorce brought about the destruction of 
the home and the family as basic units of 
society. 

5. The decay of religion as a serious factor 
in the lives of the people. 


APPEARANCES DECEPTIVE 


One hundred and seventy-five years have 
gone by. The new age, which was just be- 
ginning when Gibbon wrote his book, is now 
in full flower. Let us, therefore, look at this 
age of ours carefully with an eye on Gibbon’s 
notes, make a few comparisons, and perhaps 
learn a lesson. 

In many ways, our age is far superior to 
the Roman Empire. 

They built roads which stretched for hun- 
dreds of miles. We build rockets that reach 
to the moon. 

They had a powerful infantry. We have 
weapons which make their spears and swords 
look like toys. 

They had circuses at which a hundred 
thousand people could be entertained at once. 
We have television stations that can beam 
out one program to a hundred million 
people. 

And yet, as we read Gibbon's book, and 
follow in his pages the unhappy description 
of the gradual decay of the glory that was 
once Rome, we cannot help but make a com- 
parison between the Roman age and our own. 

Gibbon said that the first cause of the 
collapse of Rome was the corruption of its 
commerce. How does our society stand in 
the area of business morality? There is a 
new book called The Operator,” a study of 
American business practices. Here are a few 
typical eelections: 

According to the U.S. Better Business Bu- 
reau, $5 billion, which is 1 percent of the 
total national product, changes hands each 
year in bribes, kickbacks, and payoffs. 

According to the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, $214 billion was collected last year from 
people who tried to cheat on their income 
tax. The amount uncollected is astronomi- 
cal. - 
According to the U.S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, there have been twice as many ac- 
tions against companies misrepresenting 
products in 1956 as in 1950. 

The above statements include such famous 
Cases as: 

The New Jersey company that tripled its 
price and then gave 15 percent off. 

The Michigan concern which sold second- 
hand tires as new. 

The Pennsylvania gas station that put reg- 
ular gas into the pumps market premium. 

The case of the Swiss watches that were 
made in Hoboken. 

The wonder drug that turned out to be 
ordinary aspirin. 

“The Operator” lists thousands of such 
cases, cases beyond the law and cases just 
within the law. It claims, for example, that 
$75 million a year is spent in the campus 
buying advance copies of exams, hiring peo- 
ple to write dissertations, or manufacturing 
fake academic degrees. 

Not long ago the entire country was shaken 
by the television quiz show scandals. But 
within a few weeks the shock was over, the 
country quickly adjusted, a few people were 
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made public scapegoats, and life went back 
to nermal, 
WAS ROME WORSE? 

One last example from the book will sum- 
marize the moral climate of our society: 

Three men were having lunch together in 
a very good restaurant. When the bill came, 
each insisted on paying for it. 

“I'm in the 80-percent bracket,” said one. 
“It will cost me only 20 percent.” 

“Don't be foolish,” said the second. “I'm 
in the 100-percent excess profits bracket, and 
it won't cost me anything.” 

“Im on a cost-plus contract,” said the 
third as he picked up the bill, “I'll make 
money.” 

Could it have been worse in Rome? 

The second factor that brought about the 
fall of Rome, according to Gibbon, was the 
corruption of the civil servants, the military 
leaders, and the Government officials. How 
does our society stand in this area? 

Two events occurred in the past year 
which were enough to answer the question 
of how our society rates in public integrity. 

In January 1960 the Chicago police scan- 
dal broke wide open. Now scandals in Chi- 
cago are like the barnacles on a ship: un- 
pleasant, but unnoticed. This one, however, 
really shook it up. It was revealed that a 
number of Chicago policemen had planned 
and participated in hundreds of burglaries, 
that uniformed patrolmen had served as 
watchmen and as safecrackers, that the loot 
had been taken out in squad cars and stored 
in police stations, and that 175 policemen 
were involved. To cap the matter, when 
those accused were brought before the judge, 
he dismissed the case for insufficient 
evidence. 

In May 1960 the highest government offi- 
cial of the Borough of Manhattan confessed 
under oath that he had accepted gifts, loans, 
and favors from a real estate executive who 
did business with his office. When the real 
estate man was asked whether he thought 
he had done anything wrong, his only an- 
swer was, “After all, isn’t everyone doing 
it?” 

Yes, everyone is doing it. And everyone 
was doing it in Rome—until the walls fell. 

The third factor that undermined Rome, 
according to Gibbon, was the spending of 
public money on luxuries instead of essen- 
tials. What are the facts today? 

The facts are, in terms popularized by 
John Kenneth Galbraith, that we believe in 
private luxury and public poverty. 

We are fierce balancers of the budget. 
Every penny must be accounted for and 
whatever cannot be defended as an absolute 
necessity is scrapped when it comes to such 
unim t commodities as defense, edu- 
cation, public health, city planning and re- 
ligion—even though the church and syna- 
gogue are frightfully understaffed, third- 
rate teachers staff many public schools, our 
cities are filthy and transportation poor, and 
Russia passes us in scientific and military 
achievement, 

But how different is the atmosphere once 
we turn from public needs to private pleas- 
ures. Nothing is too good for us when it 
comes to our own little joys. We live on a 
fantastically high economic level, devouring 
our income through the nonsense which the 
hidden persusders make us believe we need. 
The national average wage of bartenders is 
twice that of schoolteachers. Americans 
spend twice as much each year on vacations 
as they do on schools. The sale of comic 
books in this country was seven times higher 
this year than the sale of all textbooks. 

Perhaps the best symbol of our times was 
the sign that I saw at an airport. North- 
east Airlines is advertising its new luxury 
flight to Miami, and its new credit plan. 
There is a big sign with four words on it: 
“Enjoy Now—Pay Later.” 
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The fourth factor which Gibbon lists is 
the breakdown of family life. What is the 
state of family life in America today? Let 
me present two facts: 

Last year, it is esitimatd, 1 million ile- 
gitimate births occurred in this country. 

From 1 to 2 milllon Americans are esti- 
mated by public health authorities to have 
contracted venereal diseases in 1960—a rise 
of 72 percent over 1959 and 58 percent over 
1958—more than one-fifth of whom were 
teenagers. 

Unbelievable figures, difficult for parents 
to accept. More unbelievable by far must 
be the factors that have contributed to a 
state of affairs so shocking as to challenge 
the very institutions of marriage and the 
family, already considerably shaken by the 
divorce mortality of one out of every three 
marriages (which does not mean the other 
two-thirds are successful). 

An easy attitude toward sex. 

The weakening of basic moral standards. 

The impending collapse of family life. 

A colleague of ours, in response to an essay 
question, “What do you want most in life 
now?” received this answer from the major- 
ity of his confirmation class: 

“More than anything else we want our 
parents to join the country club.” 

The last cause that Gibbon found for the 
breakdown of Roman society was the fail- 
ure of religion. When religion degenerated 
into mere empty form, when it lost its pow- 
er to serve as a check on the desires of men, 
when it became a tool for social climbing 
and an instrument of vanity, Rome was 
finished. 

What is the state of religion in our land 
today? 

In one sense, things have never been 
so good. More people are joining synagogues 
and churches today than ever before. Im- 
pressive buildings are going up all over the 
country. It is now socially acceptable, and 
even socially necessary, to be affiliated with 
some religious group. 

But, if everything else which we have said 
above, so far, is true, if this is the moral 
climate which exists in business, government, 
and home life, then religion has never been 
weaker than it is today; for religion is evi- 
dently unable to serve as a brake on the 
chase after pleasure, unable to shame the 
greedy, humble the ambitious, or frighten 
the arrogant. Religion appears to be too 
easy, too comfortable, too popular to be of 
any real help in the moral crises. When the 
majority of Jews who attend synagogue on 
the high holidays are rarely seen there the 
rest of the year, when even leaders of the 
synagogue can absent themselves the rest 
of the year and remain leaders, then re- 
ligion has little power. 

What, then, should be the task of religion 
in our time? The answer, I believe, is found 
in a comment about Rome found in the 
Talmud. 

Once Rabbi Akiba went with a delegation 
of five rabbis on a mission to Rome. It was 
at the beginning of the second century and 
Rome was still in its full power. His hosts 
took him on a tour of the city. They showed 
him their bridges and their bathhouses, 
their art galleries and their circuses, their 
museums and their military outposts, their 
statues and their palaces. Then they said to 
him proudly: 

“Are you impressed?” 

Akiba replied: “No.” They were shocked. 

“When we were walking in the square,” 
Akiba explained, “we saw a splendid statue 
of the Emperor. And as we went by it began 
to rain. I saw the slaves who were on duty 
guarding the statue take velvet robes and 
cover it so that it would not get wet, and I 
saw that the slaves were wearing rags. I 
am not impressed with Rome. For a city 
in which statues wear robes and human be- 
ings wear rags cannot long endure.” 
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This, in one sentence, is the task in rell- 
gion in our time: 

To remind a world gone mad of the true 
values. 

It must prevent America from becoming 
another Rome. 


Keith Worthington’s History of Nephi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr, PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Nephi, Utah, is making 
elaborate preparations to celebrate its 
110th year of settlement by the early 
Mormon pioneers later this month. 

Nephi is the county seat of Juab 
County situated on the sloping south- 
west buttresses of Mount Nebo and is 
surrounded by dry land wheat ranches 
and farms. 

History records that one David Broad- 
head, who owned a farm near Nephi, 
testified in court in the middle 1880's 
that “of course wheat can be raised 
without irrigation,” and was indicted 
for perjury. Thereafter, we are told, he 
returned to his farm, hung up a sign 
“perjury farm,” and for many years was 
one of the biggest growers of dry land 
wheat in the State. 

But Keith Worthington has done such 
a splendid job of telling the history of 
Nephi in a series currently being run in 
the local newspaper, the Times News, 
that I refer you today to the earliest 
articles of the feature: 

Nepur’s 110 Years 
(By Keith Worthington) 
SETTLEMENT OF NEPHI 

Introduction: 114 years ago our Mormon 
pioneers entered the Salt Lake Valley; 110 
years ago in September, settlers came to 
Juab Valley. 

Try to imagine what this valley would have 
looked like in that long ago—no houses, no 
streets, few trees—no irrigated flelds and 
abundant gardens; no schools, no churches, 
and few people. Through diaries, journals, 
records, and stores we get an idea of what 
it was like. It is to these that I would like 
to constantly refer to give an idea of what 
our pioneers had to endure, 

As Mormon explorers such as Parley P. 
Pratt and George A. Smith brought back 
word of the fertile valleys to the south of 
Salt Lake and Brigham Young personally 
visited the valleys, new settlements were soon 
established, and faithful saints left their 
comfortable homes in Salt Lake City for fur- 
ther colonization experiences. Nephi in 
Juab Valley was one of the early areas to be 
settled. Nephi obtained its name from a 
Book of Mormon prophet. The name is de- 
rived from the Egyptian meaning “good.” 

In the Sixth General Epistle of the Presi- 
dency of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, dated September 22, 1851, 
Brigham Young said: 

“We decided on locations for settlement on 
Salt Creek, in Juab Valley, and Corn Creek 
in Parowan Valley, between this and Iron 
County, and companies will leave immedi- 
ately after conference to form these settle- 
ments.” 
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No time was lost in carrying out Brigham's 
orders, for in the latter part of September 
the first settlers entered Juab Valley. 
Charles and Guy Foote, their father, Timothy 
Bradley Foote, his wife and two other chil- 
dren were the first permanent settlers to 
arrive at Salt Creek. Next came Levi Gifford. 
During the month of October 1851, Zimri 
H. Baxter, Charles Sperry, Charles H. Bryan, 
William Cazier, John Cazier, Josiah Miller 
and Israel Hoyt arrived and after looking 
over the ground, selected building lots, put 
up five loads of hay and settled down to 
make Nephi their permanent home. On No- 
vember 17 of the same year, Isaac Grace Sr. 
and family, Thomas Tranter and John Davis, 
enroute to Parowan reached Nephi after an 
accident to one of their party necessitated a 
temporary halt. After looking the place over 
they decided to stay. Thus, we see that 
there were 17 families that spent the first 
winter in the little settlement. There were 
75 persons, all told. 

Joseph L. Heywood had been commissioned 
to by Brigham Young to lay out the city and 
with the help of Jesse W. Fox they did this 
on September 25 and 26, 1852. They laid 
out a townsite one-half mile square divided 
into square blocks, and surveyed a field 1 
mile long (Journal of Martha Spence Hey- 
wood). s 

The Journal of Martha Spence Heywood, 
wife of Joseph L., contains a rich history of 
Nephi. She tells in great detail of the 
difficulties and uncertainties of that first 
winter. 

“September 23—Wednesday 1851; Arrived 
here on Monday evening at half past 6 
o'clock. Found the brethren on the ground 
in good spirits—delighted with the valley, 
had some corrals made. Brother Baxter in- 
vited us to supper, of which we partook, and 
immediately after Mr. Heywood called a meet- 
ing to commence’ the organization of the 
people. Meeting opened by Father Gifford, 
after which Mr. Heywood made some ap- 
propriate remarks in reference to the neces- 
sity of having a watch, as the little property 
we had in cattle and horses was our all and 
could not be very well risked and by strictly 
guarding the settlement in a way it might 
save a great deal of trouble with the In- 
dians. He called for an expression of the 
brethren on the subject, a few of which spoke 
in favor of establishing the watch, where- 
upon a vote was taken and also a vote ap- 
pointing Brother Foote the captain of the 
guard and also to have an oversight in refer- 
ence to the brethren having firearms and 
in good order with the privilege of calling 
them out for examination and drill when 
he thinks suitable. 

“Tuesday we all enjoyed ourselves as new 
settlers remarkable well and the more the 
brethren explored the ground the better 
pleased they were.” 

On October 3, Sister Heywood recorded the 
anxiety and fear that filled the hearts of the 
women who were yet living in wagons in 
that Indian-inhabited country. 

“Friday: Monday morning Brother Baxter 
started in company with one of the Gifford 
boys for the canyons to get out some house 
logs and remain one or more nights. Tues- 
day Mr. H. and Brother Fox with Theodore 
started for Sanpete to get lumber and a 
wagon box made, Also Brother Miller with 
his company started for the city to be there 
in time for conference, so that we had but 
two men and three boys left to take care of 
us women folks if the Indians should hap- 
pen this way. Toward night they mail car- 
rier arrived, which strengthened our party.” 

October 22 she wrote: “Thursday: As a 
company we are very few indeed, there being 
only two men, four women, three boys, and 
three children. If the Indians were known 
to this our cattle would be in danger.” 
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The first white child born in Nephi was 
Joseph Neal Heywood, the son of Joseph L. 
and Martha Spence Heywood. He was born 
on November 18, 1851. Sister Heywood re- 
corded in her journal, dated January 1, 1852: 

“It is now over 2 months since making 
any record, in which time my darling boy 
was born on the 18th of November about 
half past nine forenoon in the wagon. Was 
first taken sick on the night of the 15th. 
Suffered much unnecessary pain and dis- 
tress from taking a wrong position as also 
from the smallness of the wagon and its 
openncss. Sister Ann, a Gifford, was all the 
assistance I had and after my sweet one was 
born was left pretty much to myself, having 
taken all the care of my baby from the time 
he was first dressed.” 

On April 1, 1852, Harriet Ann Grace Pyper, 
daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth Grace be- 
came the second child and the first girl to be 
born in the little community. 

In late November, the Saints were still 
living in their wagons, but they had a road 
made into the canyon and were hauling logs 
out rapidly so that they could build their 
homes (Journal History of the Church, Nov. 
25, 1851, p. 1). 

Sister Heywood felt that the brethren 
were the right kind of people to make a 
settlement and “with little exception they 
are united in effort to build up the place.” 


FIRST BUILDINGS 


Individual homes were the first buildings 
to be constructed in the valley. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1861, Joseph L. Heywood wrote the 
following description of Nephi to the De- 
seret News: 

“About 12 houses have been erected: viz 
3 built of adobies, 2 of willows, plastered in- 
side and out, 1 two-story house built of 4- 
inch plank, and the balance of logs obtained 
from distance of 10 miles. 

“Our roofs and flooring are principally of 
lumber cut at Hamilton A. Potter's milis, 
San Pete Valley, distant about 30 miles from 
Nephi.” 

By the turn of the new year 18 houses 
had been constructed, three of adobe, the 
remainder of logs. The public corral was 
nearly finished. In a letter from Dr. Willard 
Richards to Wm. Clayton in April 1852, he 
states: 

There are several beautiful settlements 
on the road to this point, among which per- 
haps, Springville may rank the first, and 
Nephi the second. At both of these places 
the spirit of energy and industry is almost 
without a parallel. All of the houses look 
Clean and neat, fences in good order, and 
evertyhing shows that saints live there. 
The city of Nephi was commenced in Sep- 
tember last. There are now 20 good homes, 
a splendid corral for cattle, and a good quan- 
tity of land under cultivation.” 

After the homes, the meetinghouse was 
built. This was completed in 1852. Not only 
were religious meetings held here but also 
school, and many parties and entertain- 
ments. This building was located on Main 
Street where the Nephi City Hall now stands. 
In 1854 this building was torn down. 

In 1853 a small fort was built to protect 
the settlers from the Indians. The fort oc- 
cupied the two blocks upon which now stands 
the Juab County courthouse and the First 
Security Bank, and extend one block west. 
Later a larger fort was built that was three 
blocks square and afforded much greater 
protection. This will be covered in greater 
detail later. 

In 1854 a tithing house was built on the 
northeast corner of Main and Center Streets, 
where the present post office stands. This 
was 30 by 20, three stories high, basement in- 
cluded, The adobes for the outside were 
made from clay hauled from the bottoms, 
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some 3 miles distant, This old building was 
torn down in September 1931 (the Times- 
News, Sept. 13, 1931). 

As the town grew the old social hall was 
constructed to take care of their needs, 
This building was located at 170 East Cen- 
ter Street. Many parties, dances, plays, 
reunions, and just plain fun were had in 
this old building before it was torn down at 
the turn of the century. 

Nine years after the pioneers first entered 
Nephi, the Juab Stake Tabernacle (then 
called Nephi Tabernacle) was begun. This 
church building was completed and dedi- 
cated in 1865. This served as the meeting 
house for the Nephi Ward and for Stake 
conferences. Few other buildings were built 
during this early period. 

PIONEER LIFE—EARLY OCCUPATIONS 


The chief occupation of the people of 
Nephi was farming. They raised wheat, oats, 
barley, and even the first year they produced 
potatoes, peas, beans, melons, squash, and 
corn from seeds they had brought with 
them. Gradually they acquired some liye- 
stock. (Nephi centennial jubilee, 1851-1951, 
p. 8.) 

In the spring of 1852, Zimri H. Baxter 
obtained some apple seedlings from a Salt 
Lake City nurseryman. In 1855 the grass- 
hoppers robbed the trees of all their leaves 
and even some of the bark. In 1856 Mr. 
Baxter replanted all he thought would grow, 
giving the rest to David Cazier, who suc- 
ceeded in raising some trees and who was 
the first to pick apples in the valley (ibid. 
p. 9). 

In the same year, 1852, Charles Bryan 
Planted some peach stones, but they winter 
killed, except for a few which produced fruit 
in the year 1858. 

After the Belliston brothers obtained 
honey in the eighties, the people of Nephi 
enjoyed honey. 

For Juab Valley in Utah territory, the 
following horticultural statistics were given 
for the year 1866: 12 acres in apples, 7 acres 
in peaches, 2 acres in grapes, and 10 acres in 
currants (Journal History of the Church, 
Jan. 18, 1868, p. 6). 

Even in the very earliest period there were 
occupations other than agriculture. Apostle 
Ezra T, Benson and Seth M. Blair, who were 
making a missionary tour through the south- 
ern settlements, visited Nephi and held 
meetings with the people. Elder Benson 
writes: 

“On the 12th (November 1852) we set out 
for Nephi, Juab Valley, and reached it about 
5 o'clock p.m.; preached in the evening to 
the saints and had a season of rejoicing; 
found 26 families of the fall emigration at 
this point and Nephi begins to extend her 
borders and assume quite a village appear- 
ance and is truly situated in the heart of a 
valley capable of sustaining thousands. The 
brethren are erecting a grist mill and a saw 
mill is much needed” (Journal History, No- 
vember 1852). 

Andrew Love, in referring to this mill, 
says: 

“The new frame grist mill, bullt by Mr. 
Joseph Birch, is expected to run in a short 
time; this mill is situated near the mouth 
of Salt Creek Canyon; the owner is building 
as a protection against hostile Indians, 
around the mill, a stone wall 12 feet high; 
this fort will in case of an attack from the 
Indians, be quite a protection, for with 
long-ranged guns the mouth of Salt Creek 
Canyon might be guarded” (Journal History, 
1859). 

Brough says that the above mill was never 
finished, for at the advice of Brigham Young 
it was moved into town where it would be 
more safe against Indian attacks (Franklin 
Keith Brough, “Freely, I Gave” p. 63). 
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Love tells of many of the early occupa- 
tions. Adambs, Grace and Baxter were nail 
manufacturers, and in 1859 he records that 
their business had grown tod such an extent 
that “they are going to erect more exten- 
sive buildings.” This same year he records 
that “Messrs. Gardner and Andrews are put- 
ting their saw mills in good order.” 

In 1863 Love wrote “Among the trades here 
is a hat shop conducted by Mrs. Job Sid- 
well. Brother Love also told of the fine 
nursery that Brother Baxter had started 
(Andrew Love's Journal). 

In a letter to the Deseret News from Sam- 
uel Pitchforth, dated July 23, 1864, he 
writes: 

Mr. John Hague's new grist mill is doing a 
good business, as also the tannery owned 
by Messrs. Andrews and Boswell. 

In the spring of 1870 William Garrett, a 
pioneer brickmaker of Davis County, moved 
his family to Nephi and again engaged in the 
brickmaking business. He continued this 
work for 5 years with his sons helping him 
(the William Garrett family of England, 
p. 3). 

The midwife played a big part in the 
early days of Nephi. When doctors were 
scarcely known, midwives were depended 
upon to see the women “through their difi- 
cult time.” Mrs. Eliza Chapman Gadd and 
Gerusha Boswell were two of the earliest 
ones. Together they brought more than 
3,000 babies into the world. A later mid- 
wife who has delivered a great number of 
babies is Ann Leavitt Stephenson. 

The telegraph line came through Nephi 
in 1866, and gave employment to many 
young fellows of the day. William A. C. 
Bryan stated that he put the Nephi office 
to work about Christmas day, 1866. The 
telegraph office was in the home of Charles 
H. Bryan, his father. After the “boys on 
the line” had been working a few months, 
President Young called on them to take up 
classes and teach young women the art. 
Mary Ellen Love Neff reminisced about their 
training: 

“In the summer of 1867 Miss Elizabeth 
Parkes, Miss Elizabeth Ann Claridge, Miss 
Hetty Grace and myself were called by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the ward to 
study telegraphy. Our teacher, Wm. A. C. 
Bryan, had been called to study telegraphy 
under Professor Clowes. He made a good 
record and was installed operator in charge 
of the Nephi Telegraph Office as soon as it 
was opened in the late fall of 1866. 

“We girls had a happy, busy time that 
summer and enjoyed our study and practice 
of telegraphy so that the time passed 
swiftly.” 

She continues saying that after they 
learned to be telegraphers they were assigned 
to various offices, Lizzie Parkes being put 
in charge of the Nephi Telegraph office. 
(Susa Young Gates “Memorial to Elizabeth 
Claridge McCun”; Missionary, Philanthropist 
Architect, pp. 74-78). 

Mr. Bryan was an efficient telegrapt oper- 
ator in Nephi for years, Elizabeth Parkes be- 
coming his wife and first assistant. On Oc- 
tober 18, 1844, Mr. Bryan was honored for 
his early work as a telegraph operator by 
Western Union, during the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the first American telegraph line. 

Certainly many other occupations existed 
such as the cobbler and the blacksmith, but 
stores and business districts as we know 
them today were nonexistent in this early 
pioneer period. It remained for the com- 
ing of the railroad to bring about this 
change. 

EARLY GOVERNMENT 

During the very early period of Nephi the 

church was the government, It cared for the 
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welfare of the saints, gave the necessary 
leadership, settled the differences, as well as 
giving spiritual help. 

It wasn’t until the spring of 1852 that civil 
government was organized. Joseph L, Hey- 
wood, writing to the Deseret News in Sep- 
tember 1852, lists the following officers. 

Mayor, Josiah Miller. Aldermen: Timothy 
B. Foote, Charles H. Bryan, John Carter, Isaac 
Grace. Councilors: Amos Gustin, John Ca- 
zier, David Webb, James Crabb, Cleon 
Elmer, Levi Gifford, Ichabod Gifford, Thomas 
Tranter, and Miles Miller. Recorder, Asses- 
sor, and collector, Z. H. Baxter. Treasurer, 
Wm. Cazier. Marshal, Israel Hoyt. Super- 
visor of streets, Charles Sperry. 

At first there was very little for the civil 
authorities to do, for the church had every- 
thing well in hand. The gradual transition 
from church leadership to civil government 
brought some problems. One such incident 
occurred in March 1853. Jacob G. Bigler 
was presiding as bishop of Juab County. 
Brother Heywood was president of the Nephi 
Branch. George W. Bradley was probate 
judge of Juab County, and the city had a 
full staff of officers with Josiah Miller as 
mayor. Each of these men had responsibili- 
ties over the people. But there were only a 
few people and soon there were some differ- 
ences among the officers, particularly Brother 
Heywood, Judge Bradley, and Bishop Bigler. 
It was decided that on March 13 a confer- 
ence would be held in which all the people 
would vote as to whether they wanted to 
sustain the present officers. A Brother Sly 
and a Brother Foote voted against President 
Heywood and Judge Bradley; some did not 
vote; but the vast majority voted to sustain 
the present officers. (Journal of Martha 
Spence Heywood.) 

There were no doubt many misunderstand- 
ings, but usually they were settled in a spirit 
of fair play and without the characteristic 
rowdyism and lawlessness of most western 
frontiers. (Brough, p. 66.) 

Juab County was organized March 3, 1852, 
and in 1866 Nephi was designated as the 
county seat. Nephi City was not incorpor- 
ated as a municipal corporation until 1889. 


Resolution Adopted by the Regular Meet- 
ing of the Polish American Congress, 
Central and Northern New York State 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution unanimously 
adopted at the regular meeting of the 
Polish American Congress, central and 
northern New York State district, held 
on Sunday, April 30, 1961, in the Polish 
Community Home, Utica, N.Y., and 
unanimously ratified at the special 
meeting of its board of directors, July 
30, 1961, in the Polish National Alliance 
Home, Schenectady, N.Y.: 


September 14 


RESOLUTION OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS, INC., OF CENTRAL DISTRICT oF NEW 
York State Aucust 18, 1961 


Whereas it is a historical fact that the 
western borders of Poland included the 
Rivers Oder and Niese centuries before there 
was the Bismarck’s State of Germany; and 

Whereas the German Nazis attacked the 
western lands of Poland during the fall of 
1939 bringing with them the hayoc of war; 
slaughter of human individuals; perpetrat- 
ing rape on women; robbing; burning and 
killing and causing other destruction and 
devastation; and 

Whereas the people of Poland throughout 
their history prove that the predominant 
purposes of their existence are to worship 
God, establish freedom, liberty, justice and 
peace throughout the world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That for aforesaid reasons the 
Amorican Government adopt as part of its 
foreign policy restoration of the western 
lands to Poland to the Rivers Oder and 
Niese; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the Presiding Officer 
of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Governor of the 
State of New York, the U.S. Senators and 
Congressmen. representing the New York 
State and the national headquarters of the 
Polish American Congress, 


Reevaluation of Value of Appropriations 
for Moonshot Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we should be spending our money 
wisely in the development of the most 
modern and practical defense weapons, 
it seems to me Congress should carefully 
reevaluate the importance of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to spend billions in an 
effort to reach the moon. The following 
editorial from the Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune states the case most clearly: 

MoonsHOOT 

It's too late to do anything about it at 
this session of Congress, but next year there 
should be a reconsideration of President 
Kennedy’s moon project. 

So far as we can discover, the only tech- 
nically competent people who believe it is 
worth what it is expected to cost are those 
who have been dreaming of a moon shoot for 
years. Many other scientists whose opinions 
are entitled to consideration think the stunt, 
even if it succeeds, is only a stunt and that 
the Nation will not be rewarded adequately 
for the enormous outlay. 

Of course, no one can say for sure that a 
landing on the moon and a return to earth 
will be altogether fruitless. It might yield 
some knowledge that cannot be obtained 
through instruments. As a sporting event, 
it would surpass the world’s series, the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the professional football cham- 
pionship, the Olympic games, and the Davis 
Cup finals rolled into one and multiplied by 
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a hundred. But it would still fall far short 
of being worth what the achievement would 
cost if present estimates of between $10 and 
$40 billion are not exceeded. 

President Kennedy proposed the excursion 
to the moon immediately after the first of 
the Russian orbital flights. He seemed to 
think that the Russians’ achievement would 
remain in the forefront of men's minds for 
months and years to come and we were, 
therefore, justified in going to almost any 
length to cap their triumph with a far more 
startling one of our own. Congress agreed 
and voted $300 million for a start. 

Now, only a few months later, the world 
has not forgotten the orbital flights but it 
surely is not obsessed with them as it was 
for a few days. Khrushchevy's resumption of 
atom bomb testing in the atmosphere is now 
preoccupying public attention. Tomorrow 
and next year it will be something else. 

There are other and better ways of demon- 
strating that this is a great mation than by 
sending an expedition to the moon at stag- 
gering costs. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dla- 
grams, or Illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.— The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shali follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recoxp shall without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be ted in 
6-point type. No italic or bl type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript-—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
In the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
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that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the Tlouse 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next Issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave Is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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furter. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
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Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan, 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth fudicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Siæt judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Tlinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eight fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Douglas. 
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Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
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Apprenticeship Figures Offer Substantial 
Proof of Worth of Bridges-Randolph 
Apprenticeship Act of 1946—District 
of Columbia Leads Country in Ratio of 
Apprentices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in- 
formation has come to my attention 
which would indicate that there may be 
some effort in this Congress to amend or 
repeal the Apprenticeship Act of 1946, 
for the District of Columbia, authored 
by Senator STYLES Brinces and myself, 
when I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives. I do not know whether 
such information is authentic or not, or 
if it is, from whence an attack would 
come. But I do know that any effort to 
abolish Public Law 387 of the 79th Con- 
gress would be most ill-advised and 
would be detrimental to the development 
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of skilled labor in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

As a rule the members of the State ap- 

prenticeship councils are among the 
most enlightened and responsible aoe 
from management and organized labor. 
They counsel together in the cooperative 
effort to provide at State and local levels 
a sound foundation for apprenticeship 
training. The Apprenticeship Council of 
the District of Columbia is no exception 
in this respect; it is an exception only in 
that it has placed the District of Colum- 
bia in first position among the 50 States, 
the District, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, in the ratio of skilled labor 
apprentices to the general population. 

In this regard, it is noteworthy that 
the District of Columbia, with virtually 
no industrial activity, has an apprentice- 
ship ratio more than three times that 
of such large industrial States as Michi- 
gan and Illinois, neither of which has an 
apprenticeship council. Nor is this 
merely an accidental relationship. The 
crucial importance of an apprenticeship 
council in stimulating the increase of 
registered apprentices is revealed in a 
report published by the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission this year. 

In this report, the District of Colum- 


bia, with 2,267 registered apprentices, 
leads the Nation with a ratio of 1 ap- 
prentice for 336.9 members of the gen- 
eral population. Among the next 4 
States—Arizona, Nevada, Connecticut, 
and Hawaii—each has an apprentice- 
ship law which has been in effect two 
decades or more, and among the top 21 
States, all but one has such a law. 
The evidence is overwhelming, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in support of the validity of our 
State apprenticeship laws. 

At a time when our technology is plac- 
ing increasingly heavy demands upon 
skilled labor, it would be most foolish 
and ill advised to begin nibbling away 
at one of the means by which the sup- 
ply of skilled labor is maintained and 
increased. I hope such an effort will not 
be launched by this Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a table 
adopted from the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission Report of 1961 ranking the 
several States in the ratio of appren- 
tices to population and showing the date 
A enactment of State apprenticeship 

WS. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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The Peace Corps 
PENIGE: 


HON. FRANK F BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to provide 


for a Peace Corps to help the people of in- 
terested countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for skilled manpower. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the vote 
yesterday on the creation of a Peace 
Corps was one of those occasions when 
heart and mind conflict. 

Many eloquent speakers, none more so 
than the gentlewoman from. Illinois 
Mrs. Cuurcu] for whom I have the 
highest regard, talked of the good will 
Americans would earn by sending young 


men and women to live with and teach 
the people of underdeveloped nations. 
They pointed out that our massive for- 
eign-aid programs have little effect upon 
the people in the villages of Asia and 
Africa. 

Others spoke with equal conviction 
concerning the futility of sending a few 
hundred Ameircans to improve condi- 
tions among hundreds of millions in Asia 
and Africa. They spoke of how blunders 
would react against us. They predicted 
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the new agency would become another 
superbureaucracy and lose sight of its 
idealistic origins. 

My heart is with those who believe 
that young Americans are both practical 
enough and idealistic enough to accom- 
plish the objectives of the Peace Corps. 

My experiences inform me of the 
dangers and pitfalls, and that we should 
not embark upon this kind of program 
as a permanent agency of Government 
until experience permits us to evaluate 
its operation and effectiveness. 

We are getting such experience now. 
President Kennedy used authority under 
the Mutual Security Act to establish and 
finance a temporary program. Volun- 
teers are being trained for service in 
Africa and Latin America. There ap- 
pears no need to rush into establishment 
of the permanent Peace Corps agency. 

I voted “no,” not against the idea or 
the purpose of the Peace Corps, but to 
delay a decision until we know whether 
the experiment now underway is a suc- 
cess. I sincerely hope that it will be. 


Why Is It Bad News When Khrushchev’s 
Serfs Revolt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post of September 16, 1961, is very 
timely: 

Wur Is Ir Bap NewS WHEN KHRUSHCHEV'S 
SERFS REVOLT? 


It is impossible to predict as this is written 
just what course the Berlin crisis will take. 
It is likely to drag along for many inconclu- 
sive months. However, Khrushchev’s ability 
to retain the initiative, despite worsening 
conditions throughout the Red empire, un- 
doubtedly received encouragement from a 
number of events in the West. 

Even the President's military gestures 
could not have disturbed the Kremlin too 
much. The emphasis on conventional mili- 
tary and naval forces, coupled with our fail- 
ure to order prompt resumption of nuclear 
tests could have led the Soviet dictator to 
believe that the West was not expecting 
serious trouble. He can hardly believe that 
the West is thinking in terms of limited 
war in which Khrushchev, with his superi- 
ority in numbers, would have the advantage. 
Talk of massive retaliation is not consid- 
ered cricket these days. However, in 1959, 
when we had a Berlin crisis, President Eisen- 
hower had only to ask the question: “With 
175 Soviet divisions in that neighborhood, 
why would anybody dream of fighting a 
ground war? Despite the Presidents re- 
mark that he didn’t see how nuclear war 
would free anything, Khrushchey got the 
word. He didn’t want nuclear war then any 
more than the Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
policy does. Nor does he today. 

More disturbing have been the signs of 
funk over what should have been regarded 
as good news, the rush of refugees from 
East Berlin and the consequent disorders. 
Instead of general rejoicing over the i — 

wall, there 


ance of cracks in the Communist 
were widespread expressions of alarm. Sen- 
ator WILLIAM , chairman of the 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee, sug- 
gested on a radio and television program 
that this country would be willing to “nego- 
tiate” the closing of escape avenues from 
East Berlin, presumably lest the flood of 
refugees create disturbances which could 
lead to war. The New York Times reported 
from Washington that "the policy of the 
United States and its allies continues to be 
that nothing will be done to encourage a 
rebellion in East Germany and nothing will 
be done to assist if one should erupt be- 
cause of the danger of a clash with Soviet 
forces.” In support of this policy, the 
Times stated editorially on August 16 
that “we must seek to discourage anti-Com- 
munist revolts in order to avert bloodshed 
and war. We must, under our own prin- 
ciples, live with evil even if by doing so we 
help to stabilize tottering Communist re- 
gimes, as in East Germany, and perhaps 
even expose citadels of freedom, like West 
Berlin, to slow death by strangulation.” 

Certainly nobody demands military action 
in these circumstances, but the question 
arises: How long will our own citadel of free- 
dom survive if the Kremlin is always to be 
free to shore up tottering Communist regimes 
with the tacit encouragement of the free 
world? Liberals, especially in England, con- 
sole themselves with the thought that the 
flight of so many from East Berlin has served 
its purpose because world opinion is now 
convinced that people don’t like commu- 
nism. Well, that was made plain by earlier 
revolts in East Germany, Poland, and Hun- 
gary. Whatever would opinion may have 
learned from those tragic events, the Com- 
munists still control East Germany, Po- 
land, and Hungary. Despite Vice President 
Jounson’s reassuring words in Berlin, the 
fact remains that Khrushchev had already 
bottled up the East Berlin escape hatch with 
no interference by the West. The danger 
to world opinion is that the bystanders will 
conclude that the West does not desire an 
end to the Communist threat earnestly 
enough to take any risks. 

If we are going to shudder with fear every 
time internal discontents erupt into action 
in the Communist empire, and what is worse, 
if we actually are going to attempt to throttle 
the discontented to save our own skins, our 
eventual fate can be charted. That course 
would not save our skins but would hasten 
the day when, having lost our allies within 
the slave empire and weakened our own 
morale by false hopes and avoidances, we 
faced the ultimatum: Surrender or die. 


Summer Commencement Address at 
Boston University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, Dr. Harold C. Case, president 
of Boston University in a recent summer 
commencement address at the university 
asked that we look again for the mean- 
ing and spirit behind the values of true 
freedom. 

In the face of crises, propaganda, and 
policy changes from the Soviet Union, 
he said, “We are running scared, instead 
of remaining poised.” Yet freedom is 
made up of discipline, not whim, Dr. 
Case points out. Panic or hasty impro- 
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visation cannot substitute for steady re- 
search and development on the problems 
of oe democracy work with in- 


I teri Dr. Case’s words are particularly 
valuable for us today at a time when the 
President, Congress, and the Govern- 
ment are under constant provocation 
from at home and abroad to do some- 
thing about the problems being forced 
on us by Mr. Khrushchev and others. 
We must always remember the value of 
patience in times such as these. We 
must remain strong, but we must also be 
careful not to abuse this strength and 
use it hastily in the face of provocation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Case’s speech be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In 1837, Ralph Waldo Emerson, speaking 
in a time of acute depression and of wide- 
spread confusion, counseled Harvard grad- 
uates “not to quit their belief that a popgun 
is a popgun, though the ancient and hon- 
orable of the earth affirm it to be the crack of 
doom.” 

Since we have a vocal group of doom 
peddlers in our time, we shall do well to heed 
Mr. Emerson's advice. It is difficult, at best, 
to maintain balance in a society swinging 
past the center, to the far extremes of right 
and of left. In fact, the favorite strategy 
of the Soviets is to change policy and propa- 
ganda frequently, to force their competitors 
off balance, 

Poise invites reflection and tells us that 
the greater the volume of propaganda and 
the more extreme, the more clear the evi- 
dence of trouble in the realm of the propa- 
gandamaker. 

So, the achievement of the Russian sci- 
entists in launching Titov into orbit, and his 
success in 17 circuits around the earth and 
a self-controlled landing, tempt us to frantic 
efforts. through crash programs to catch up 
in the space race. 

But when the print is barely dry on re- 
ports of this Russian exploit, they close the 
Brandenburg gate and string barbed wire, 
mount machineguns and fire tear gas, to seal 
off Germans who are unfortunate residents 
in the east side of Berlin from access to their 
Jobs, relatives, or supplies on the fortunate 
west side of that city. Thus, communism is 
exposed before all the world—the emerging 
peoples and the sophisticated nations—as a 
failure in its attempt to win the loyalties of 
thoughtful people. 

To be sure, tomorrow may produce a re- 
port of a Russian moon landing. But the 
next day will bring another haunting de- 
mand for freedom from oppression and 
forceful coercion. Meanwhile, we should 
maintain poise. 

I speak today for the reinterpretation of 
the meaning and the re-animation of the 
values of true freedom. 

The paramount goal of this Nation was 
stated at the outset of our history, as fol- 
lows, “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursult of happi- 
ness.” 

It was a great conviction.. Its soaring 
hopes launched a new nation. The people 
bound themselves by the declaration that 
each person has infinite worth. What majes- 
tic progress has been made toward the 
realization of that high aim. Lofty living 
standards, a comprehensive educational sys- 
tem, an expanding economy, vital religion, 
decent communities, honorable citizens, lov- 
ing families—mitich has been accomplished. 
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More, much more, remains to be done, in 
racial integration, improvement and expan- 
sion of education, extension of medical care, 
assurance of decent government, but enough 
has been achieved to make this Nation the 
envy, the dream, and often the resentment, 
of all other nations. 

Shall we desert this utopian hope? When 
others wish for our living level, shall we 
deplete our energies, and deaden our ideal- 
ism? Never, in the long trek from primitive 
existence to modern convenience, has any 
nation been given such an opportunity as 
ours. 

I believe that one of the chief causes of 
our confusion at this time is that we do not 
understand or believe in our own tradition. 

“Democracy,” says Henry Wriston “is the 
political aspect of the assertion of the su- 
preme importance of the individual. It is 
predicated upon the measureless riches that 
arise from the variety of his inventiveness, 
In freedom, each thinker and doer has the 
right to self-expression in vocation and 
avocation. Liberty puts the maximum upon 
self-discipline.” 

But the East-West struggle has assumed 
such proportions and has become so grim, 
that we are “running scared,” demanding 
more fallout shelters, bigger bombs, and 
matching military forces. It would be fool- 
ish to deny that strength of arms is a likely 
deterrent to a dictator. But it would be 
equally short-sighted to hope that war, either 
of the “brush fire” size or of the nuclear- 
bomb extent, can substitute for intelligent 
negotiation. Nor will panic or hasty im- 
provisation substitute for the steady pulse- 
beat of brilliant research and development. 
Our supreme task is to make democracy 
work with integrity, and to provide such re- 
sources for spirit, mind, and body for all of 
our citizens, plus cooperation with other 
nations for their good, that the stubborn 
faith of depressed peoples will sweep all 
tyrants of the right and of the left, out of 
power. 

To this end, let us remember that freedom 
is not listlessness, but discipline. It is not 
made up of whim, but of keen thought. It 
is not designed to gratify one individual at 
the expense of another, but rather to provide 
each of us with the urge to inner control for 
the well-being of all. 

The cultivation of innter directedness is, 
therefore, the central problem for the edu- 
cational forces in a free society. Responsi- 
ble thought and behavior are not cultivated 
by absence of rules or restraints, by hidden 
Ppersuaders, by inflation of material wants, 
or by news emphasis on the violent or the 
tragic. Rather, it is attained when the mind 
and the emotions are disciplined and pro- 
duce responsible action. ` 

A man is not mere intellect. Some of the 
worst citizens have been brilliant. Man is 
not mere emotion. Feelings are never re- 
liable, unless curbed by mind. 

“The sense of responsibility from which 
self-control is to spring is rooted in a disci- 
plined life of mind as well as of emotion, 
a balanced grasp of frequently conflicting 
values; it is rooted in a sensible, realistic pic- 
ture of the nature of man,” says Dr. Harry 
D. Gideonse. He summarizes Emerson's 
statement on man, saying, man is not a 
professor, an engineer, a farmer, a garment 
worker. Man is whole. He is minister and 
Scholar and statesman, and parent and lover 
and soldier.” 1 

Wholeness in man, if there is to be whole- 
someness in conduct, is basic. Any drive to- 
ward increased productivity, toward applied 
science and technology, toward 
conveyor-belt production, is a sharper drive 
toward increasingly use of only 
a small part of man’s whole en- 
dowment. For man has a body and a mind, 
glands and a brain, and free man requires 
disciplined emotions and a disciplined mind, 
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Healthy feelings, trained imagination, the 
significance of rhythm, the value of tradi- 
tion and richness of ceremony, the cultiva- 
tion of skills in evaluation, are basic to the 
goals of each person. 

Since the importance of specialized com- 
petence in science, in technology, and in ad- 
ministration is beyond debate, I suggest that 
our educational forces deliberately set about 
to enrich the social sciences and the human- 
ities, the reflective and valuing experience, 
the arts in the curriculum and in the entire 
climate of learning. 

In New England, we should know that 
while skills are important, they are not very 
reassuring. Textiles can change to elec- 
tronics within one generation, and skilled 
men and women revert to unskilled laborers 
overnight. 

Rather, we should think more and more 
of the total of the formative influences 
brought to bear on our youth. It is not 
radical to suggest that profit and loss may 
be excellent criteria of material productivity 
but questionable guides for cultural achieve- 
ment, where quality alone is the proper 
standard. When, for example, profit con- 
trols the choice of programs in communi- 
cations, violence becomes television's pri- 
mary curriculum. Why we allow this, when 
we are expending so much for positive char- 
acter values in the education of our chil- 
dren, I cannot understand, 

I am trying to say to you that only if we 
are as effective in the achievement of the 
alms of our free society as the Soviets are 
in the achievement of the aims of a collec- 
tivist society, can we succeed. To this end, 
we must make stern self-discipline attrac- 
tive, then recognize and reward it. We must 
cease to allow our cultural values to be mud- 
died by a beatnik attitude, or made tired 
by the claptrap of political orations, In- 
stead, they must be the springs of human 
behavior; each one of us must resolve to be 
a useful human being in a changing world, 
constantly probing, reading wisely, thinking 
deeply, evaluating idealistically, behaving 
wisely. We must again echo the words of 
an ancient writer, “now abideth faith, hope, 
and love, these three, and the greatest of 
these is love.” In the Judeo-Christian ideal 
this is not a sickly, sweet, sentimental heart- 
throb, but the probing microscope of a 
scholar, the intelligent negotiation of a 
statesman, the cutting edge of a surgeon’s 
knife, the wise decision of a judge, the affec- 
tionate discipline of a parent, or the de- 
manding academic standard of a professor. 

Let us be done with self-pity, with small 
talk, with jive language, with meaningless 
activity. We face a moral challenge, and we 
can meet it only by reemphasizing the 
moral, spiritual side of our nature and of 
our society. If we do this effectively, rigor- 
ously, and wisely, we can compete, we can 
balance our budgets, and we can reveal to 
the world the best way yet conceived for 
men to live together on this planet. 

So, I urge you, not to lose your convic- 
tion that a problem is a problem, though 
the raucous and the reactionary proclaim it 
to be the crack of doom. 


John E. Erickson, Retiring National Com- 
mander, Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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am pleased to include an excellent and 

well deserved editorial in the National 

Tribune-the Stars and Stripes, on 

September 14, 1961. 

JOHN E. ERICKSON, RETIRING NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER, VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I 


To the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America, as you and your 
auxiliary partner meet in Dallas, Tex., for 
your ninth annual convention, the National 
Tribune-the Stars and Stripes extend to you 
greetings and best wishes for a successful 
convention. 

With your national headquarters domi- 
ciled in the same bullding as the National 
Tribune, naturally we have had a close and 
pleasant association with your national ofi- 
cers and the affairs of your group. We have 
been eyewitnesses to most of their delibera- 
tions and have been impressed with the de- 
votion, sincerity, and the dedication to duty 
with which they are instilled. 

On the legislative front it seems to us that 
definite progress has been made. The ap- 
pearance of your national commander and 
legislative representatives before the House 
Veterans“ Affairs Committee was a signal 
success and brought forth many expressions 
of respect and admiration from Members of 
Congress. It appears fairly certain that the 
House committee will meet in executive res- 
sion and give consideration to the pleas 
voiced by your representatives, although this 
may not take place before the present ses- 
sion of Congress adjourns. 

From many, many communications re- 
ceived in this office, it appears that there is 
an admirable spirit of unity and harmony 
within the organization. The 11-point pro- 
gram sponsored by National Commander 
John E. Erickson has been well received 
at various department conventions held 
throughout the country and a large number 
of State organizations have endorsed it in 
its entirety. 

Your national commander has been an able 
and eloquent advocate of the aims and ob- 
jectives of the organization. He has been 
tireless in his devotion to his buddies. He 
has received splendid cooperation from those 
who were named to serve with him at Miami, 
Fla., last year. 

With respect to membership in the or- 
ganization, a new milestone was reached 
last month when the 200,000th member was 
recruited. There has been a significant in- 
crease in overall membership over the past 
year, new departments have been added and 
certified public accountants have attested to 
the financial stability of the organization. 

We are well aware that no program can be 
fully completed within a year’s time but it 
is a source of satisfaction to this newspaper 
and to your entire membership that much 
has been accomplished in the past year and 
a solid groundwork has been laid for fu- 
ture action. 

As in the past, the National Tribune-the 
Stars and Stripes will continue its active 
efforts to advance the program of your so- 
ciety because we belleve in you and what 
you are endeavoring to do for your less for- 
tunate buddies and their dependents. 

May you continue to prosper. 


“College News Conference” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I wish 


to be associated in the remarks made by 
several of my colleagues in welcoming 
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Ruth Hagy’s “College News Conference” 
back to the national airwaves this fall. 

The Peabody Award-winning program 
will begin its 10th year in late October 
over some 58 stations of the National 
Education Television and Radio Center 
network (NET), plus Metro Media, Inc., 
in New York and Washington. 

Throughout the years, College News 
Conference” has been an instrumental 
forum in acquainting, analyzing, and 
presenting to the American public the 
great issues and events of our time. The 
program has made an outstanding con- 
tribution in the field of public service 
broadcasting. Miss Hagy tells me that 
“College News Conference” is planning 
a new series format this year, and I for 
one am looking forward to the program's 
resumption. 

In connection with the program’s an- 
nouncement, I ask unanimous consent 
that a press release from National Edu- 
cational Television be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“College News Conference,” the Peabody 
Award winning series, will begin its 10th year 
this fall on a new network, National Educa- 
tional Television (NET). 

Guests on the weekly series of half-hour 
programs during the 1961-62 season will in- 
clude Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
Senator Barry GoLpwaTER, Republican of 
Arizona, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Abraham Ribicoff, and USIA Direc- 
tor Edward R. Murrow. They and other dis- 
tinguished persons will be interviewed by 
panels of selected college students. 

The announcement that NET had acquired 
the series was made today—Wednesday Au- 
gust 23—by John F. White, president of the 
National Education Television and Radio 
Center, headquarters and programing agency 
for the network of more than 50 noncom- 
mercial TV stations across the country. 
“College News Conference” formerly was 
presented by the American Broadcasting Co. 

In his statement Mr. White said “We are 
happy to welcome “College News Confer- 
ence,” a series with a distinguished history 
on commercial television, It joins a long list 
or other fine series that have established 
NET as a fourth national network offering 
outstanding news and cultural programs at 
prime time.” 

Ruth Hagy, producer and moderator of 
“College News Conference,” said, “I have 
been delighted with the cooperation of Na- 
tional Educational Television and am very 
pleased to announce that NET will give us 
the opportunity to take our cameras to the 
people and events making the news. I have 
long felt that television should be doing 
more of this sort of thing.” 

The first program, to be seen on NET sta- 
tions in November, will be a study of the 
Peace Corps in action in Colombia. Miss 
Hagy recently returned from a series of talks 
with Government officials in that nation. 
The program will include films of Corps mem- 
bers training in the United States, receiv- 
ing on-the-job training in Colombia, and at 
work there, as well as interviews of Peace 
Corps members by outstanding Colombian 
students. 

Donald S. Hillman, executive producer of 
public affairs programs for NET, said ar- 
rangements are being completed to produce 
a program in Berlin. 

As part of the series’ new format, “College 
News Conference” programs this year also 
will originate from cities throughout the 
United States. For example, the facilities 
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of the NET station in Denver, KRMA-TV, 
will be used for a program on space and de- 
velopment with space expert Gen. Bernard 
Schriever and students from the Denver area. 

The with Senator GOLDWATER 
may be shot at the Senator’s home overlook- 
ing Phoenix by a remote crew from KAET, 
the NET station in that city. 

According to Mr. White, NET also will 
make the series available, for broadcast by 
commercial stations on a sustaining basis. 

“College News Conference” and Miss Hagy 
have been cited by numerous civic and 
youth organizations. The series has been 
on the air since 1952. 


World’s Best Place for Moon Rocketry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
as progress is made in our country’s ef- 
forts for the conquest of space, the time 
approaches when a decision must be 
made as to the situs of the launching 
of the moonshot. 

The case thus far for my State of 
Alaska is ably expressed in an editorial 
appearing in the Anchorage Daily Times 
of September 13, 1961, and makes such 
interesting reading that I hereby sub- 
mit same for the enjoyment and edifi- 
cation of my colleagues: 

WoRrLD’S Best PLACE FOR Moon ROCKETRY 

A new range for launching space probes 
is being sought by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. The search has 
extended to many odd and distant points 
but it is not believed to haye yet been 
focused on Alaska. 

Alaska should be considered. There are 
impressive physical, geographical, scientific, 
and strategic factors that make this State 
a logical area for serious attention. 

NASA is trying to locate at Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla. But even if ideals are compromised 
and huge sums of money are spent on facili- 
ties there, the outlook for future develop- 
ment, expansion, and utilization is bleak. 

The new generation of space rockets will 
be different from the present ones. They 
will generate sound waves that will shatter 
windows at 20 or 30 miles. In Florida there 
is only a 10-mile buffer zone between the 
launching pads and dense population areas. 

The main attractions of Cape Canaveral 
are that it is already an established scien- 
tific center, is accessible and reasonably 
close to supply sources and firings eastward 
are over water. 

Alaska's attractions may overshadow those 
of Cape Canaveral and perhaps all other 
places under the American flag. They are 
certainly worthy of study. 

Eight factors that distinguish Alaska are: 

1. Land. Congress is being asked for $60 
million for the purchase of 80,000 acres in 
Florida, and condemnation proceedings 
may be involved. In Alaska there are doz- 
ens of places where NASA could have twice 
as much land at little or no cost, with as- 
surance of more land for expansion as moon 
rocketry and new scientific developments 
evolve. 

2. Separation. The Florida location has 
an inadequate separation from dense pop- 
ulation centers. NASA will be faced with 
the continual liability for broken windows, 
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and perhaps the responsibility for clearing 
people from large areas—a costly and diffi- 
cult program. In Alaska there need be no 
such problem. There are thousands of 
square miles of wilderness that would pro- 
vide adequate buffer areas at no cost and in- 
volving inconvenience to no people, 

3. Overwater shots. In Florida they must 
be made in one direction. From Alaska they 
can be made in any of several directions. 
By firing to the northeast, a rocket can 
go around the world without passing over 
a populated area, Boosters can fall into the 
water almost anywhere along the route, 
The only land area on the route is northern 
Alaska, northern Canada, and Antarctica. 
Another route for overwater shots could be 
to the southeast, The rockets could go 20,- 
000 miles past the coast of continental 
United States, the tip of South America, 
Africa, and into the Bay of Bengal near In- 
dia. The only land area on the route is 
Antarctica. 

4. The Van Allen radiation belt. Scien- 
tists have discovered this hazard to space 
travel is at a minimum in the Arctic areas. 
Launching facilities in Alaska would take 
advantage of this. 

5. Accessibility. Boosters manufactured 
on the U.S. west coast could be delivered 
by water, probably cheaper than by railroad 
across country to Florida. Ocean delivery 
would also solve the problems arising from 
the increasing size of rocket components. 
There would be no railroad tunnels too 
small, turns too sharp or other physical 
limitations on the route of delivery. 

6. Climate. Booster rockets are known 
to function more effectively in cooler cli- 
mates than in hot. Electronic components 
function more reliably in areas of even 
temperatures. 

7. Tracking. Rockets launched from 
Alaska would take advantage of the track- 
ing facilities and capabilities already avall- 
able in connection with the DEW line across 
Canada, and the missile range of the South 
Atlantic Ocean. The rockets would pass 
near stations equipped for telemetering and 
with good communications tied in to 
Norad. 

8. Strategic value. Facilities located in 
Alaska would be available for quick conver- 
sion to military use if the need should arise. 
Missiles launched here would have all major 
targets of both China and Russia within 
their range. 

Business week magazine for September 2 
said that NASA is trying to adapt Cape Ca- 
naveral areas to the big rockets after looking 
at many Pacific islands for better sites. 

There was no indication that the space 
agency leaders had studied Alaska. Inas- 
much as their decision will guide the ex- 
penditure of between $2 and $4 billion 
before the first lunar shot, it is essential 
that no area be overlooked. 

Florida has some advantages but falls 
short in important categories. Alaska has 
attractions that might involve fewer com- 
promises on the idea situation and instal- 
lations would have longer use. 


Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 
Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, unfor- 


tunately for the gentleman from New 
York, it was not possible for him to vote 
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on the Peace Corps legislation which 
passed the House on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 14, due to the fact that I was asked 
to attend a meeting of Congressmen with 
President Kennedy late that afternoon. 

I would have supported the legisla- 
tion by voting in the affirmative had I 
been present, because I think the Peace 
Corps represents a true indication of 
the idealism of the American people and 
their eagerness to help those peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries abroad. 

Some feel that the Peace Corps will 
not attain the objective or function with 
the effectiveness that is desired. On the 
other hand, the motivation supplied by 
President Kennedy, together with the 
eager and enthusiastic administrative 
support given by R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., 
leads me to believe that much good can 
be accomplished along the lines pre- 
scribed by the organizers of the Corps. 

History has shown that great works 
can be done by dedicated missionaries 
of various types and there is reason to 
believe that even in the field of world 
affairs, much can be done if the aims 
are sound and the proper support is 
rendered. 

The Peace Corps is a nonpartisan un- 
dertaking, and intelligent men from 
both sides of the aisle have given it their 
endorsement. The world will be watch- 
ing the efforts of the men and women 
of the Corps, and from what I have ob- 
served they are a dedicated and patri- 
otic group who will serve the interests of 
America well. 


The Student Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Welcome, Stranger,” published 
in the education section of Time maga- 
zine of September 8, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELCOME, STRANGER 


U.S. colleges this month turn to a duty 
that has grown to critical national impor- 
tance: educationg students from new and 
developing nations who passionately seek 
U.S. knowledge. It Is a task full of promise. 
“Students want to come to the United 
States,” says Philip H. Coombs, the State De- 
partment's Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. “This is an asset 
we should be pretty thankful for. We 
couldn't buy it.” 

Last year U.S. colleges enrolled 53,107 for- 
eign students, up 46 percent sincè 1956. In- 
cluded were 19,222 Asians, a 12-percent rise 
in 1 year, and 2,831 Africans, a 44-percent 
rise in 1 year. Last June U.S. colleges pro- 
duced 20,000 foreign alumni, nearly twice 
as many as the graduates of all Ivy League 
colleges; 7.4 percent of Harvard students 
were foreigners. This year U.S. colleges will 
probably enroll at least 57,000. By one esti- 
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mate, the United States in 5 years may have 
200,000 foreign students. 

Foreign students are still only 1.3 percent 
of US. college enrollment (against 12 per- 
cent in British universities, 30 percent in 
Austria); yet the record far exceeds Russia's. 
The 39,500 students attracted to the United 
States from underdeveloped areas last year 
compared with 3,600 in all the Communist- 
bloc countries. Despite the lure of Moscow's 
Patrice Lumumba (formerly Friendship) 
University, the Russians hooked a mere 441 
Africans, 186 of them from Guinea. The 
Russians’ total Latin American catch: 200 
students, half from Cuba. In the Middle 
East, they recruited 664 students mostly 
Iraquis. “Many Soviet scholarships are go- 
ing begging in Africa and the Middle East,” 
says Coombs. 

MAKING FRIENDS 

The U.S. Government itself is confined to 
a surprisingly small share of student ex- 
change. Last year it provided only partial 
sponsorship for only about 5,000 foreign stu- 
dents. The rest are left to the kind of pri- 
vate effort that Coombs calls “the people's 
branch of foreign relations.” He means that 
making U.S. friends out of foreign stu- 
dents is almost entirely a challenge to 
individual Americans, from the college pres- 
ident who selects sanely and sets up solid 
orientation to the family that feeds and 
houses foreign students with courtesy and 
discretion. 

Unhappily for people dealing with foreign 
students, there is no stock model; Congolese 
differ from Kenyans as much as Belgians 
from Britons. But there Is at least a sta- 
tistical average. The foreign student in 1961 
is probably a male undergraduate studying 
engineering (with social sciences favored 
among Africans). He is far poorer than his 
often rich predecessors, and he is culturaly 
more remote from U.S. life. He needs more 
financial help, more guidance, and more 
understanding than ever. 

One of his basic psychological problems is 
an almost invariable loss of self-esteem after 
arrival; he feels uprooted and hence resent- 
ful. He is shocked at the meagerness of his 
money; U.S. scholarships do not usually 
cover living expenses or summer vacations as 
do Europe’s. He finds astonishingly diver- 
sified colleges with unpredictable standards. 
He finds rude waiters, Jimmy Hoffa, demand- 
ing children, and kind old ladies who ask 
Africans if they live in trees. He rarely 
finds anyone who knows the location of 
Mali, Gabon or Dahomey, or even of their 
existence. 

UHURUL 

The more backward his country, the more 
elite the foreign student—and the greater 
his pique that no one recognizes it. “When 
you're dealing with an African student,” 
says Coombs, “you may be dealing with a 
fellow who will be prime minister in 5 
years.” Yet if his skin is colored, the future 
prime minister is certain to encounter dis- 
crimination, not only in the South’s segre- 
gated colleges, but also in northern restau- 
rants, barberships, and off-campus housing. 

None of this weighs heavily against the 
promise of power and affluence that a de- 
gree guarantees. Education is synonymous 
with Uhurul (freedom). Kenyans deluge 
the United States with thousands of schol- 
arship applications, some of them so mis- 
informed that mature men have applied to 
a girls’ boarding school. Says one British 
diplomat: “These people are going to get 
across the Atlantic by hook or by crook, and 
they are going ta survive. They can't face 
their villages unless they return in triumph.” 

Until now, African students have mostly 
got to the United States on their own and 
with enough disorganization to damage their 
studies. Kenya’s passion, for example, led to 
the pell-mell African airlift originated by 
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politician Tom Mboya that got so much 
publicity in the U.S. presidential campaign 
when the Kennedy Foundation beat the 
Eisenhower State Department to the punch 
with $100,000 air fare. (Coombs used State's 
$100,000 last spring to bail out the same 289 
Africans flown in by the Kennedy Founda- 
tion; having arrived with sparse shillings 
and small scholarships, they were in dire 
straits.) A typical example was the Kenyan 
wih a $200 scholarship to a Midwestern uni- 
versity who learned that he also owed $1,000 
in fees, not to mention the support of his 
six children. Applying the self-help 
theory, which Tom Mboya favors, some stu- 
dents frantically begged for money every- 
where. “Please help me.“ one wrote to the 
British Embassy, “because I'm beginning to 
smell.” 
DEODORANTS AND DISHES 


In tidy contrast is a new program, de- 
veloped by Harvard's Dean of Admissions 
David D. Henry, which this year will bring 
250 students, mostly from West Africa, to 
some 150 U.S. campuses. Coordinated by the 
African-American Institute, the “Henry 
Program“ includes a rigorous selection sys- 
tem, transportation, 4-year scholarships and 
all living expenses (paid by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration). A key 
feature is solid orientation. Many of th 
students recently spent 8 days on a trans- 
atlantic steamer, endlessly discussing every- 
thing from segregation to deodorants and 
the news (to Africans) that U.S. men some- 
times have to wash dishes; one androcratic 
African man even sat down at a table next to 
a woman for the first time in his life. At 
Pennsylvania, Lincoln, and Atlanta universi- 
ties, the newcomers soberly studied every- 
thing from dating to telephone terminology, 
even took model exams to get the feel of 
US. classrooms. 

Secretary Coombs thinks that there is 
rom for both Henry’s and Mboya’s methods. 
Coordinating the two approaches through 
the Institute of International Education, he 
has put another $100,000 into a better screen- 
ing and scholarship system in East Africa. 
But foreign-student aid is not fully organized 
and there is obvious need for a really ex- 
tensive foreign-students. admission system 
with State Department help all over the 
world. This is one of Coomb's top priorities 
should Congress approve a pending revision 
of the 15-year-old Fulbright Act that would 
unify and expand all U.S. exchange programs 
into what Senator FULBRIGHT calls “a posi- 
tive instrument of foreign policy.” 

AMICABLE ALUMNI 


tion and funds will solve most of 
the quirks in student exchange, notably the 
money worries that help embitter visitors. 
But these problems do not seem to have cost 
the United States much prestige, to judge 
from the students who finish their schooling 
and go home. What they say, in fact, re- 
flests singular credit on U.S. education. 

Argentines admire college spirit and prac- 
tical lab work in U.S. schools; their own 
universities have no campus life and few 
professors who answer questions. Middle 
Easterners thirst for the technical training 
that their own classical universities lack, 
and praise the pragmatic way of American 
life because it refuses to accept the status 
quo. 

Of the 140 known U.S. alumni in Ghana, 
for example, the only West baiter is Lincoln 
University alumnus (1939) President Kwame 
Nkrumah—although he may outweigh the 
others. More typical are such friendly U.S. 
alumni as India’s Under Secretary for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, the director of the Iraqui 
Atomic Energy Commission, Colombia's 
Minister of Mines, and Venezuela's Minister 
of Finance. What seems significant is the 
Argentine pattern of students who leave for 
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the United States, as rabid anti-Yankees, re- 
turn emphatically pro- United States. 

“Everything I've done so far I owe to my 
American schooling,” says the head of a 
major Turkish advertising agency who went 
to the University of Wisconsin. The story 
is familiar to Mandayam A. Sreedhar, 35, one 
of India’s most brilliant engineers. What 
he learned at the Universities of Syracuse 
and Pennsylvania (1953) was warm belief 
in the “basic American view that two fel- 
lows can start a business in a garage and 
build it into a multimillion-dollar concern. 
I have never since found it difficult to un- 
derstand an American.” 


Background Berlin, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the Somerset Daily American 
on September 14, 1961. I believe this 
editorial to be timely because of the in- 
creased attention focused on the Berlin 
situation and thought the other Mem- 
bers of the House would like to have the 
benefit of the views in this editorial: 

APOLOGY IN ORDER 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has advised 
former President Eisenhower that the State 
Department did not mean to criticize his 
role in the Second World War capture of 
Berlin. 

A State Department pamphlet entitled 
“Background Berlin—1961" pictured General 
Eisenhower as having made the decision 
which prevented the Allied forces from tak- 
ing Berlin before the Russians did. 

The decision for the partition was made 
at Yalta in spite of the fact that General 
Eisenhower sent his chief of staff to Yalta 
to argue against the plan. 

If we were to stop with the above state- 
ment, we might come to believe that Joseph 
Stalin was the architect of the division. If 
he was, he had a disciple on this side of the 
Atlantic who did his best to sell the bill 
of goods to the American people. 

The same year that Churchill, Roosevelt, 
and Stalin met in Yalta (February 3-11) a 
book was published by Sumner Welles, who 
until the previous year had been Under Sec- 
retary of State. It was entitled “A Time for 
Decision” and in one part of it outlined a 
division of Germany which was the basis for 
the plan followed when the three heads of 
state met in Yalta. 

The book was not the fly-by-night variety. 
It gives every evidence of extended research. 
The author backs his arguments with his- 
torical evidence. This means it must have 
been written before the Yalta meeting. 

There can be no doubt about the influence 
which Mr, Welles had on those who parti- 
tioned Germany. It was not Russia but a 
united Germany which he felt would be a 
lee to the peace of the world in the years 


one avoid this threat, Mr. Welles planned 
for a Germany which would be divided into 
three parts. His reason was to avoid the re- 
establishment of an all-powerful German 
general staff which could again plunge the 
world into another world war. 

Another reason given for the division was 
the danger posed by those trained in the 
Hitler youth programs. 

He did not believe that this group would 
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be ready for a democratic type of govern- 
ment. Here is the way he puts it: There 
is no proof which can be offered, worthy of 
credence, that the history of the German 
people during the past 25 years holds even 
a spark of promise that democracy would 
become a true, or predominant, force within 
Germany so long as the tragically poisoned 
German youth of the Hitler years remain 
a majority of the German people.” 

If Sumner Welles could see West Germany 
today, he would be forced to admit that he 
was wrong. It is too bad that he did not 
realize that the predictions which he made 
concerning the future of Germany would 
apply only to the eastern sector. 

This must be said, however, Mr. Welles 
did believe that the dangers which he at- 
tributed to the German general staff would 
thrive in a Communist-dominated regime. 
It was his hope that the United Nations 
would prevent Communist domination of 
East Germany. 

The democracy which he predicted couldn't 
become a reality in Germany did come to 
pass, and with it came the union of two of 
the sectors which he wanted to keep as 
separate and distinct entities. 

The third, however, has been a constant 
threat to the peace of the world. The rea- 
son is simply this: The Kremlin leaders are 
pressing for the kind of division which Sum- 
ner Welles outlined, with Berlin well within 
the boundary of East Germany. 

“The Time for Decision” is a book which 
should be read by any who wish to under- 
stand the background of the present Ber- 
lin crisis. It is a more important book today 
than it was when it was first published 17 
years ago. 


Wisconsin Apprenticeship Program—A 
More Realistic Approach to Labor- 
Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 
leader of the world—charged with great 
responsibilities—we also face a great 
need for a mature thinking and outlook 
in our domestic life. 

Among other fields this is particularly 
true in the labor-management field. 

In the past, the interests of labor and 
Management have been too much con- 
sidered antagonistic, rather than mu- 
tual. However, constructive efforts are 
underway to correct this attitude. 

In Wisconsin, for example, mutual re- 
sponsibility between employer and work- 
er is the guiding principle of our state- 
wide apprenticeship program. 

Recently, the Green Bay Gazette pub- 
lished an article on this constructive 
effort to create a more realistic approach 
to labor-management relations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

APPRENTICE PROGRAM Has RESPONSIBILITIES 
(By John Lindop) 

Mutual responsibility between employer 
and worker is the guiding principle of the 
statewide apprenticeship program. 
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Under the guardianship of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, the program to train 
skilled workers in Green Bay is administered 
by the School of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation. 

At the head of the nerve center of the 
area program, which works with some 100 
business firms to provide them with carefully 
screened apprentices, is veteran Vocational 
School Administrator Glenn Fiedler. 


LONG ON EXPERIENCE 


A dedicated, energetic man who easily 
slips from the lingo of the shop to that of 
the educator, Fiedler has been with the Vo- 
cational School for nearly 40 years and is 
one of the prime developers of the appren- 
ticeship program in this area. 

The aims of the program, Fiedler explains, 
are twofold: “To assist in the development of 
better trained workers for the trades and 
to act as a protective measure for men en- 
tering the trades." 

The apprentice relationship is based on a 
contract between the worker in training 
and his employer and is under the super- 
vision of an advisory committee consisting 
of 12 men, 6 employers, and a like number 
of skilled workers in a particular trade. 


GUIDED BY CONTRACT 


The contract stipulates the length of ap- 
prenticeship, the pay the apprentice shall re- 
ceive, his duties, and the type of training 
the employer is responsible for giving him. 

Currently, there are 16 advisory commit- 
tees in operation in Green Bay, representing 
a similar number of trades. 

A prospective apprentice usually, but not 
always, will undergo 1 year of training be- 
fore he is indentured to an employer. 

He also will take a battery of aptitude 
and skill tests which takes into consideration 
everything from personality to ability before 
he is recommended to an employer. 


LOW DROPOUT RATE 


“Because of this careful screening our 
dropout rate is less than 1 percent,” says 
Fiedler. 

A prospective apprentice must first find an 
employer. He can either accomplish this 
through his own efforts or through the fa- 
cilities of the vocational school. 

Both the employer and the prospective 
worker are then called before an advisory 
committee. 

The employer is then interviewed but at 
this point not told of his prospective ap- 
prentice's test results. 

“We don't want the test results to be the 
only criteria upon which a man is hired,” ex- 
plains Fiedler. 

Both the employer and worker are then 
interviewed and the committee then either 
approves or rejects an apprenticeship con- 
tract. 

HOLDS VARIOUS JOBS 

During the apprenticeship period the 
trainee can be shifted from shop to shop by 
mutual agreement of all parties concerned. 

His starting pay rate will be about 50 
percent of that of a journeyman's and will 
rise to 90 percent during the last 6 months 
of apprenticeship. 

While normally during the past few years 
there have been some 300 apprentices work- 
ing in the Green Bay area, this has dropped 
to only 97. 

Fiedler explains the loss as a result of an 
economic slump which he claims has hit 
the entire State. 

But Green Bay, he says with a confident 
smile “is still the bright spot in the whole 
statewide program.” 

SEES JOB SECURITY 

To Fiedler the important thing about the 
program is that it will give the worker 
job security. 

In Fiedler’s words “after an apprentice 
has completed the program here he can 
work at his trade any place in the world.” 
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In addition to the training an apprentice 
receives on the job, he also agrees to attend 
courses at the Vocational School. 

As an example, in the tool and die trade 
the trainee agrees to attend 1 entire day 
of school every 2 weeks until he has accumu- 
lated 400 hours. He also agrees to attend 
school 1 night each week. 

EMPLOYER ALSO GAINS 


The program, however, is not a one-way 
street. The employer, too, gains an advan- 
tage. 

One Green Bay firm, the Lindquist Ma- 
chine & Tool Corp., of 314 South Pearl 
Street, has trained 13 apprentices. 

Headed by two graduates of the area ap- 
prenticeship program, Roy Lindquist, 41, and 
Maurice Anderson, 43, the firm first opened 
its doors In 1946 as a one-man shop, Today 
the two partners employ some 50 persons. 

Both men graduated from the area pro- 
gram in 1936. 

Lindquist started the firm in September 
1946, and Anderson joined him about 4 
months later. 

Lindquist says he would rather hire an ap- 
Prentice with only 1 year of schooling than 
some experienced men. 

“We know they are trained well and have 
good characters,” the tool company head 
says. 

CONFIDENCE IN TRAINEE 


“We have confidence in a man who will put 
out the effort to go to school and learn his 
trade.“ says Lindqust. 

A look at the firm's record shows that not 
one apprentice has been fired from the firm. 
Currently there are two in training. 

Summing up, Lindquist points out “train- 
ing is becoming of increased importance in 
the tool and die trade and through an ap- 
Prentice program we know we can get skilled, 
rellable men.” Ñ 


Postmaster Sullivan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Postmaster 
John L. Sullivan, a beloved and highly 
valued citizen of Ridgefield, Conn., re- 
cently died with tragic suddenness. His 
loss was a great blow not only to his 
family but to his community and his 
large circle of friends. In tribute to 
him and in sympathy to his family, I re- 
Spectfully submit the following editorial 
from the Ridgefield Press, which beau- 
tifully sums up the feelings of those who 
knew and admired Mr. Sullivan: 

POSTMASTER SULLIVAN 

The tragic death of our postmaster, John 
L. Sullivan, in the prime of life and at the 
Peak of dedicated and able service to the 
People of his community has spread a pall of 
gloom over his native town. 

Mr. Sullivan, member of a family which 
has made numerous contributions to our fair 
town in the past half-century or more, de- 
voted his life to the postoffice, a gervice of 
no mean importance to every one of us. He 
did this quietly and efficiently with an oc- 
casional show of firmness which underscored 
his knowledge of his job and his understand- 
ing of its importance. 

We join the community in sorrow for the 
loss of a fine fellow and we extend our sym- 
Pathy to his loving wife and his children, 
to his good mother, and to the other mem- 
bers of his family. 
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Straight Talk to Russian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
apparent to all observers that the Soviet 
propaganda mill is deliberately and fan- 
tastically distorting the issues involved 
in the latest international crisis, not only 
in their statements directed for world 
consumption, but in what they give their 
own people. It is also apparent that we 
must get across our message to the peo- 
ple within the confines of the Soviet 
Union, despite the rigid censorship im- 
posed over their news media. 

Columnist David Lawrence, in a com- 
mentary that appeared Friday, Septem- 
ber 8, 1961, in the Chicago Daily News, 
effectively pointed out the circumstances 
that face us, and made some very prac- 
tical suggestions in coping with the prob- 
lem. 

I feel that these suggestions have a 
great deal of merit and are deserving 
of serious consideration. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include this article en- 
titled “Straight Talk to Russian People”: 

STRAIGHT TALK TO RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Everyone in America would back up al- 
most any effort President Kennedy might 
make to avert another world war and to 
bring about a reduction in the current cost 
of peacetime armaments. 

But, as so often happens when govern- 
ments get bogged down in the rituals of 
diplomacy, the obvious is overlooked. Re- 
liance is too often placed on strong talk to 
the Kremlin about bigger and better weap- 
ons or the mobilization of armies. But 
this doesn't reach the Russian people. 

Today the most obvious fact staring the 
whole world in the face is that a dictator- 
ship exists in the Soviet Union which lies to 
its own people by completely distorting and 
misrepresenting the viewpoint of the Western 
countries. This is not an academic matter 
for the Russians, either. For if war comes, 
millions of them will lose their lives. 

Yet the U.S, Government is falling down 
badly in communicating its views to the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. The excuse 
usually offered is that it is hard to penetrate 
Communist-controlled areas and that radio 
broadcasts can be “jammed,” This is partly 
true, but there are ways of reaching into the 
Soviet Union if a massive effort were made by 
the United States. 

It seems incomprehensible that in a coun- 
try like America, where publicity and adver- 
tising have reached such a high degree of 
effectiveness, the Government itself should 
be fumbling and bumbling in presenting its 
views to the world. President Kennedy has 
an alert mind, and he fully understands the 
art and value of publicity in domestic 
politics. It is a mystery why he has allowed 
the publicity of the U.S, Government abroad 
to be neglected. 

It is not a question of which individual 
should manage the U.S. Information 
Agency or how much staff the Voice of 
America itself should have for its broad- 
casting operations, There is need for a 
vigorous and aggressive policy with a power- 
ful directive from the President of the 
United States which would authorize direct 
appeals to the people of the Soviet Union, 
The bureaucrats may oppose it, but they are 
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not realistic in view of the threat that 
faces the world, 

The existing directives, for instance, are 
based on a pussyfoot“ policy of forbearance. 
They provide that care should be taken not 
to seem to be dealing with internal affairs 
in Russia. So broadcasts are made in vague 
and abstract jargon, designed mostly to 
reach so-called “intellectuals.” Highbrow“ 
lectures are offered to such an audience, 
when simple truths need to be stressed to 
publicize the current behavior of Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

Today, when the world faces the possi- 
bility of a nuclear war, is not the time to 
handle America’s viewpoint with tenderness 
or politeness. It is a time for straightfor- 
ward and plain speaking by the American 
people to the Russian people. 

The United States, moreover, need not 
hesitate to tell the Russian people that 
Nikita Khrushchev is threatening world 
peace, that he is suppressing the truth 
about his own nuclear tests, and is follow- 
ing a dangerous course which can lead to a 
war that neither side really wants. 

Facts about the suppression of the truth 
and the enslavement of hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—these are matters which need em- 
phasis over the air waves everywhere. They 
must be repeated persistently, day in and 
day out, so that the whole world will have 
a basis for condemnation of real tyranny 
and real colonialism. 

Nor is there any good reason to ignore the 
nonalined or neutral nations either. Their 
peoples, too, should be told the truth. In 
many of these countries, which profess the 
virtues of their neutralism, censorship of the 
press and radio is maintained, so that the 
American viewpoint doesn’t become known 
or is deliberately misrepresented. Many 
Americans are beginning to ask why billions 
of dollars of their tax funds are being given 
away in “foreign aid” to such nations while 
virtually nothing is being spent by Amer- 
ica in those countries to give directly to 
the people themselves the truth about Amer- 
ican policies. 

A gigantic job of publicity is imperative. 
It will require not just the $140 million 
which Congress has planned to appropriate 
for information services abroad, but at least 
81 billion. Congress would provide the funds 
quickly if there were a constructive policy 
and comprehensive plan. This could, 
moreover, save the world from a costly war 
and make unnecessary some of the huge ex- 
penses being incurred by this country with 
its military budget of more than $46 billion. 

When will the administration stop over- 
looking the obvious? Time is running out. 
Officialdom has sidestepped the problem for 
the last 15 years. It is not a political or 
partisan question. It is a simple matter of 
directly telling the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist bloc, in their 
own languages, that the West is truly inter- 
ested in peace and that the Soviet leaders 
are playing with fire and can bring on a nu- 
clear war. 


j Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Can Automation Take Your 
Job?” carried in the September 2, 1961, 
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issue of Family Weekly. I understand 
that something over 15 million persons 
probably read this excellent article re- 
lating to the problems of automation. 

The article is by Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg, as told to Larston 
D. Farrar, and graphically points out 
the challenge facing the Nation's work- 
ers in the coming years—necessarily both 
a governmental and an individual chal- 
lenge. 

Mr. President, Secretary Goldberg has 
packed into the article a great deal of 
information about automation which 
can be helpful to the thinking of 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAN AUTOMATION TAKE Your Jos? 


(By Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor as told to Larston Farrar) 

As a nation, we are fond of catch phrases 
easier to remember than the facts underly- 
ing them. Automation is such a word. It's 
a phrase especially significant this Labor 
Day. 

Two recent news items show why this 
phrase has become so important. One told 
of the opening of a new, fully automated 
mill, employing only three skilled men. 
These three—with a mass of machinery— 
will do the work which required hundreds 
of employees two or more decades ago. The 
other news item told of the abandonment 
of an entire steel mill, employing 1,500 per- 
sons, in Pennsylvania, The company an- 

' nounced that “technological developments“ 
had made continued use of this plant “im- 
practical and uneconomic,” 

Naturally, such stories prompt questions. 
Will automation and new techniques re- 
place workers? Will they take away my 
job? 

To find the long-range answer, we must 
look ahead—say, to 1970. 

We find first that the expectation is for 
an increase of about 25 million in the popu- 
lation of the United States over the next 
9 years—equivalent to adding a city the 
size of Chicago to the country about every 
18 months. This expansion is expected to 
generate advanced demands for additional 
consumer goods, housing, highways, and 
considerable capital investment, 

Second, we project about a 50-percent in- 
crease in the amount of goods and services 
We produce by 1970. This assumes, of 
course, that output per hour worked will 
continue to increase at the rate it has up 
to now. 

These developments call for an additional 
13 million jobs by 1970. 

An important question is: What changes 
in our occupational structure will these 13 
million additional jobs bring? And the 
question for you is—am I prepared for such 
changes? 

One of the most impressive areas of growth 
is represented by the professional worker. 
If previous trends continue, our projections 
show that professional personnel may reach 
close to 8 million by 1965, accounting for a 
little more than 1 of every 10 workers. This 
is more than double the 1910 figure. 

Taken together, the white-collar occupa- 
tions actually haye reached a historic posi- 
tion. This year they represent the single 
biggest group in the labor force, and they 
will be well ahead by 1965 and 1975. 

Another important group which we expect 
will expand are the industrial workers at the 
craftsmen (skilled) and operative (semi- 
skilled) levels. 

So you see, the job outlook for the trained 
man or woman is excellent. The job outlook 
in the service industries Is also encouraging. 
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The crux of the question, then, is not 
whether automation will take away jobs, but 
whether the individual worker, white or 
blue collar, will be able to withstand the 
forces of change in the techniques or opera- 
tions of his job. 

Every working person should reexamine 
his qualifications for the future Job market, 
He must ask himself if he has enough edu- 
cation and training to meet future demands. 

A command of arithmetic, for example, is 
essential for the office worker, who may be 
called upon to master a new bookkeeping 
machine, or for the skilled worker, who may 
be put to work on a machine utilizing 
numerical controls. 

High school students have a special need 
to prepare themselves well. A high school 
diploma today is an elementary requirement 
for entry into most jobs. Employers are 
seeking workers who have the potential to 
learn the new skills and techniques that are 
appearing every day in their businesses and 
factories. 

No one is sure today where these swift 
technological changes are taking us. Both 
industry and labor are making efforts to train 
and retrain workers in these flelds to meet 
the new job demands. It is obvious that 
the skilled worker with better education and 
training will be prepared best for the job 
opportunities and changes that are inevi- 
tably coming. 

President Kennedy and his administration 
also are trying to find ways to help. In the 
past few months an Office of Automation and 
Manpower has been organized in the Depart- 
ment of Labor to find some of the answers. 

Through the Office of Automation and 
Manpower, we are using three strategic ap- 
proaches to the challenges of automation, 

First, the development of an “early warn- 
ing system,” so that employees, union, and 
management can be alerted as far as possible 
in advance of technological changes. 

Second, softening the impace of automa- 
tion for hundreds of thousands of long-term 
unemployed workers through legislation 
based on the findings of our new Office. 

Third, the retraining of those workers who 
still are ablebodied and capable of moving 
into other fields, where their skills may be 
in demand. 

In the meantime, the President has pro- 
posed several legislative programs to help 
train the American worker for the new types 
of jobs which are, or will be, available. 

At this juncture we are sure of one thing: 
The skilled worker must have flexibility, ma- 
neuverability, and adaptability. To have 
these three qualities he must improve his 
skills constantly. 

All I have sald amounts to this: Automa- 
tion will not take your job away if you are 
properly prepared educationally, constantly 
alert to changes that are taking place in your 
field of work, and ready and willing to study 
and retrain for the new opportunities and 
jobs coming up. 


An Era of Law Ended With Judge Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in our form 
of democratic government under our 
Constitution it is the duty of the court 
to determine what the law is, not what 
they would like for it to be. The follow- 
ing article by James E. Clayton in the 
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Washington Post of September 10 is very 
timely on this subject: 

An Era or Law ENDED WITH Jupcre HAND 

(By James E. Clayton, staff reporter) 

When the teletypes clacked out the mes- 
sage on August 18 that Learned Hand was 
dead, they described him as one of America's 
most distinguished judges. They should 
have added another sentence: When Hand 
died, an era of American law ended. 

The era to which Learned Hand belonged 
and which he personified as did no other 
American living in the seventh decade of this 
century was an era which was over, in large 
part, 25 years ago. 

It was an era marked off from the rest of 
America's history by a unique group of 
judges. These judges— Holmes, Brandeis, 
Cardozo, Hughes, Sutherland, Stone, Hand 
left a long imprint on history. 

They were the men around whom turned 
the disputes of the twenties and thirties over 
the power of Congress. They were the men 
who laid out the arguments and the issues 
upon which debate still runs today—the 
proper role of the Supreme Court, the extent 
of congressional power over economic mat- 
ters, the reach and content of the Bill of 
Rights. 

But these were also men who gave Amer- 
ica two great heritages. One is a heritage 
of judicial excellence to which many judges 
aspire but few attain. The other is a her- 
itage of philosophy—not philosophy in the 
narrow sense of legal theories but a broad 
philosophy of the values Americans hold 
dear. 

This imprint and these heritages began 
to be bullt at the turn of the century, It 
was 1902 when Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
appointed to the Surpreme Court, 1909 when 
Learned Hand was named a Federal judge 
in New York and 1914 when Benjamin Car- 
dozo first sat on New York’s highest State 
court. 

In the years that followed. Holmes was 
joined on the Supreme Court first by Charles 
Evans Hughes and then by Louis D. Bran- 
deis, George Sutherland, Harlan Fiske Stone 
and Cardozo. Only Hand in this group never 
shared their title of Mr. Justice. But Hand 
won the title of 10th Justice because of the 
quality and quantity of his work on a cir- 
cult court of appeals. 

What was it about this group of men that 
marked them off as framers of an era in 
American law and as major participants in 
American history? Perhaps more than any- 
thing else, it was their intellectual and cul- 
tural achievements, their deep and reflective 
thinking and their ability to express them- 
selves precisely and yet eloquently. 

These traits, which separate giants from 
mere men, appear from time to time on the 
American scene. But seldom has the Nation 
had such a group of men possessing them 
who devoted their efforts to one topic as 
this group did in the 208 and 308. 

The standards of excellence these men set 
will long remain with American law. They 
looked and acted like the wise men Ameri- 
cans expect their judges to be. Their dig- 
nity and decorum were above reproach. 
They were (and are) widely respected even 
by those who disagree violently with what 
they said and did. They brought to their 
task of judging that which Hand said a 
judge needs when he wrote: 

venture to believe that it is as impor- 
tant to a judge called upon to pass on a 
question of constitutional law to have at 
least a bowing acquaintance with Acton and 
Maitland, with Thucydides, Gibbon, and Car- 
lyle, with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, with Machiavelli, Montaigne, and Ra- 
belais, with Plato, Bacon, Hume, and Kant, 
as with the books which have specifically 
been written on the subject.” 
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Hand went on to explain why judges who 
interpret laws and rule on their constitu- 
tionality need this background. He said: 

“For in such matters everything turns up- 
on the spirit in which he approaches the 
questions before him. The words he must 
construe are empty vessels into which he 
can pour nearly anything he will. Men do 
not gather figs of thistles nor supply insti- 
tutions from judges whose outlook is limited 
by parish or class. 

“They must be aware that there are be- 
fore them more than verbal problems; more 
than final solutions cast in generalizations 
of universal applicability. They must be 
aware of the changing social tensions in ev- 
ery society which make it an ol 
which demand new schemata of adaptation: 
which will disrupt it, if rigidly confined.” 

This is not to say that all those who 
brought to the bench the wisdom and knowl- 
edge that Hand said judges need agreed on 
a basic philosophy or agreed on solutions to 
the problems of the Nation. There can be 
no sharper disagreements than those which 
arose between Sutherland and Brandeis or 
Sutherland and Stone. 

But all these men had within their grasp 
that which Holmes once described as the joy 
of the thinker—knowing that “a hundred 
years after he is dead and forgotten, men 
who have never heard of him will be mov- 
ing to the measure of his thought." 

Take, for example, the question of how 
much power the Constitution gives Congress 
to regulate economic affairs. This was a 
crucial question in the twenties and thirties 
because on the answer to it turned social 
legislation of the 20th century. It was 
here that Sutherland and, to a lesser extent, 
Hughes parted company with Holmes, 
Brandeis, Cardozo, Stone, and Hand. 

They fought the battle daily in the courts 
until it was settle in favor of broad con- 
gressional power. But the arguments and 
barrages which Holmes and Sutherland ex- 
changed in the twenties provide the under- 
pinning of today’s discussion, which assumes 
that broad power exists but questions the 
wisdom of using it. 

In the same manner, the arguments put 
forward by Holmes, Brandeis, Cardozo, 
Stone, and Hand are the basic statements 
used today when the meaning of the Bill of 
Rights is debated. 

This issue now sharply divides the Su- 
preme Court and many Americans. It turns 
on whether the guarantees of freedom of 
speech. press, religion, etc., are absolute bars 
against congressional power or whether they 
can be balanced against the need of the 
Nation for security. 

The former position is that taken by 
Justice Hugo L. Black and the latter that 
of Justice Felix Frankfurter. Each man 
argues that his view reflects most accurately 
that of Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone. 

Thus the influence of the men of the 
twenties and thirties invades the sixties 
and is likely to go into future decades. 

The overlap, of course, is great. Frankfur- 
ter’s influence was felt in the heyday of 
Hughes, Cardozo, and Stone. Hand's pres- 
ence was felt when the day of Holmes and 
Brandeis was just beginning and it con- 
tinued long after they were gone. But since 
the midthirties, only Frankfurter and Black, 
and perhaps Robert Jackson, have ap- 
proached the standards of excellence and 
philosophy left by their predecessors. 

Perhaps the best way to demonstrate those 
Standards is to recall some of the philosophy 
of Hand, the last of the group. This philos- 
ophy, while close to that of Holmes in many 
Tespects and while joining that of Stone 
upon occasion, was not shared by all the 
others. But it serves to show how their 
minds probed deeply and well into the basic 
Problems of mankind. 

At the height of the McCarthy era, when 
Suspicion was being cast upon many, it was 
Hand who said: 
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“Risk for risk, for myself I had rather 
take my chance that some traitors will 
escape detection than spread abroad a spirit 
of general suspicion and distrust which ac- 
cepts rumor and gossip in place of undis- 
mayed and uintimidated inquiry. 

“I believe that that community is already 
in process of dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, 
is a mark of disaffection; where denuncia- 
tion without specification or backing takes 
the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in 
the eventual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open lists, to win or lose.” 

To Hand, the greatness of America was 
marked in its belief in liberty and modera- 
tion. The spirit of moderation, he once 
said, “is the temper which does not press 
a partisan advantage to its bitter end, which 
can understand and will respect the other 
side, which feels a unity between all citi- 
zens * * * which recognizes their common 
fate and their common aspirations—in a 
word, which has faith in the sacredness of 
the individual.” 

Of liberty, he said: 

“What do we mean when we say that first 
of all we seek liberty? I often wonder 
whether we do not rest our hopes too much 
upon constitutions, upon laws, and upon 
courts, These are false hopes; believe me, 
these are false hopes. 

“Liberty lies in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, no court can save it; no constitution, 
no law, no court can even do much to help 
it. While it lies there, it needs no consti- 
tution, no law, no courts to save it. 

“What then is the spirit of liberty? I can- 
not define it; I can only tell you my own 
faith. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which is not too sure that it is right; the 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks to 
understand the minds of other men and 
women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its 
own without bias; the spirit of liberty re- 
members that not even a sparrow falls to 
earth unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who, nearly 2,000 years ago, 
taught mankind that lesson it has never 
learned but has never quite forgotten: that 
there may be a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side 
with the greatest.” 

Not all the judges of the twenties and 
thirties would have agreed with all these 
thoughts, although most of them would have. 
But these are representative of the quality of 
thought and literature which that unique 
group of that era produced. 

Those judges—Holmes, Brandeis, Cardozo, 
Hughes, Sutherland, Stone, Hand—were men 
who lived out their lives so that they met the 
test Hand outlined for all men when he 
spoke 9 years ago at a celebration of his 80th 
birthday: 

“We can live without dishonor, and to live 
without dishonor is to live with a high heart 
and in such fashion that we shall not wince 
when we look back upon our part.” 


Suing for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 
Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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from the Wall Street Journal of Septem- 
ber 14, 1961: 
SUING FOR PEACE 


When President Kennedy met Premier 
Khrushchey in June, it could hardly be 
called a summit conference in the usual 
sense of a big-power b session, As 
both men have indicated, it was little more 
than an attempt to size each other up. From 
the U.S. viewpoint, the meeting could cer- 
tainly be justified on that basis. 

Now, though, there is increasing talk of, 
and increasing pressure for, a summit pre- 
sumably designed to resolve such dangerous 
questions as Berlin and the nuclear arms 
race. The leftist-inclined neutralists Su- 
karno of Indonesia and Keita of Mali have 
just been appealing to Mr. Kennedy to un- 
dertake such a meeting. Already speculation 
is rife as to whether Britain’s Macmillan and 
France’s De Gaulle would be included in any 
such session. The US. Government at the 
moment seems disinclined to be stampeded 
into the thing, but it has been pressured 
before. 

Surely all this is way off base. To see why, 
it is necessary only to recall briefly just what 
we are up against. Khrushchev is trying to 
push the Western Allies out of Berlin. He 
has resumed nuclear tests partly to apply 
terrorism to that end, and partly out of 
what he considers his own military necessi- 
ties. Negotiations are unlikely to deflect him 
from either course, for he has made it abun- 
dantly plain that he has no interest in real 
negotiations but only in extorting settle- 
ments on his terms. 

Indeed, going through the motions of ne- 
gotiation can serve Khrushchev's purposes, 
and is as intended; to the Soviets, negotia- 
tion is a means of waging the struggle, not 
of trying to end it. In the foreign min- 
isters’ conference on Berlin 2 years ago, the 
West finally did offer a series of concessions— 
not enough to satisfy Khrushchey, but 
enough to indicate the dangers of negotia- 
tions. And it is now clear how the latter 
stages of the test-ban talks were used to stall 
the West so that the Soviets could make 
their elaborate secret preparations for the 
current series of nuclear explosions. 


Obviously, then, the United States should 
be wary of negotiations at any level, foreign 
ministers or summit or whatever. In ad- 
dition, there is a further important consid- 
eration: This incessant talk in the West 
about negotiation, even about being the first 
to propose negotiation to the Kremlin, 
throws the whole picture out of kilter and 
tends to weaken the appearance of the Allied 
position. 

It is one thing to be prepared to listen to 
anything Khrushchev may want to say, in 
the improbable event he should have any- 
thing to say worth hearing, and we can cer- 
tainly do that without a summit; in today's 
circumstances a summit is about the last 
kind of conference anyone should be think- 
ing about. But what is needed more than 
communication is more iron in the Western 
spine, iron that shows in our whole attitude 
rather than just displays of increased mili- 
tary power. 

We have seen again, in the scared-rabbit 
reaction of the Belgrade conference of neu- 
tralists, how much headway we are making 
with world opinion. We have seen, over too 
many dismal years, just how useful it is to 
negotiate with the Soviets. 

Khrushchev, after all, is the criminal of 
the world, not the West, Khrushchey is the 
potential murderer of peace. Khrushchev 
and Khrushchey alone hangs the pall of 
nuclear war over the globe. If the bar- 
barian wants to sue for peace at the bar of 
civilization, let him do so, It is not befit- 
ting the strength of the Western position, it 
is not befitting the dignity of the defenders 
of civilization, to appeal to the outlaw to be 


good. 
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Blackwater Falls State Park of West Vir- 
ginia Praised as Year-Round Vacation 
Retreat by Travel Editor of the Wash- 
ington Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, now 
that we are moving toward the adjourn- 
ment of a long and productive but some- 
times tiring and tedious session of Con- 
gress, it would seem appropriate that I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
information regarding a relatively near- 
by resort in West Virginia where the 
tired body may be refreshed and lagging 
spirits may be restored. 

In the September 10 issue of the Wash- 
ington Star, there is a highly perceptive 
article by the travel editor, Jack Jonas, 
describing the facilities, the charm, and 
the natural scenic values of West Vir- 
ginia’s Blackwater Falls State Park. 

As indicated in the article, Blackwater 
Falls offers excellent modern lodge and 
cabin accommodations, boating, swim- 
ming, hiking, and horseback riding in 
the summer and skating and skiing in 
the winter. 

I commend the material to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this forum and 
suggest that during the recess they take 
the occasion to visit one of the finest of 
West Virginia’s State parks, and thus to 
return to the second session, in January 
1962, revivified in body and spirit. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of tha 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETREAT IN WEST VIRGINIA 
(By Jack Jonas) 

The vacation world has been beating a 
path to the door of Blackwater Falls State 
Park. 

Increasing interest in this year-round 
recreation area near Davis, W. Va., has, this 
fall at least, cut sharply into a popular pack- 
age foliage tour out of Washington. 

In falls past, Trailways Bus System has 
taken several busloads on week-end jaunts 
through the hills of Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Virginia, overnighting at Blackwater 
Lodge in the park. 

But this year, because of advance reserva- 
tions at the lodge, Trailways had had to lim- 
it its foliage weekends to one bus each, and 
there are standbys waiting hopefully for can- 
celations. 

Key to its popularity is that it is a wilder- 
ness retreat with modern plumbing. 

The 1,679-acre State park lies in the moun- 
tains of Tucker County, 4 miles from Davis, 
at elevations ranging from 2,500 to 3,400 feet. 

Focal point of the scenic attractions is 
Blackwater Falls, from which the park takes 
its mame. This spectacular steppingstone 
cataract drops 63 feet. For close viewing, 
there are steps leading down to the base of 
the falls. 


AMBER, NOT BLACK 


Blackwater River (the water, incidentally, 
is amber, not black) snakes through a rocky 
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gorge which is another scenic attraction of 
the area. At its deepest, it dips to 500 feet. 

In winter, this has been a prime target for 
Washington area skiers. At Canaan Valley, 
12 miles away, privately operated ski areas 
at Cabin Mountain and Weiss Knob offer such 
facilities as tow lifts, ski instruction, warm- 
ing huts, ski rental, and snackbars. 

Another winter sport is ice skating, usually 
possible on Pendleton Run Lake and on Mal- 
low's Maple Lake. The winter sports season 
runs from December to March. 

There is a large variety of summer activi- 
ties, including a supervised program led by 
a Tecreation leader-naturalist and taking in 
guided hikes, illustrated lectures, movies, and 
square dancing. 

Other summer activities include swim- 
ming in Pendleton Lake, boating with row- 
boats available for rent, also on Pendleton 
Lake, 5 miles of hiking trails, 3 miles of 
bridle trails, with horses available for rent, 
a picnic area on the north rim of Black- 
water Canyon, and a variety of games in a 
court area near Pendleton Lake. 

Trout fishing in Blackwater River is re- 
puted to be good. 

GOOD ACCOMMODATIONS 


Overnight accommodations are excellent, 
but advance reservations are a virtual must. 

Blackwater Lodge, located in the park at 
the south rim of the canyon, is as modern 
as a city hotel. It has 55 guest rooms, with 
rates ranging from 87 for a single to $15 for 
four persons in a room with two double 
beds. There is a dining room accommodat- 
ing 250, a snackbar, gift shop, recreation 
rooms, and lounge. 

Nearby are 25 cabins, also of modern decor 
and furnishings, and of varying sizes, ac- 
commodating 2, 4. 6, or 8 persons, with one- 
night rates at $12, $20, $28, and $36 respec- 
tively. After the first night, rates drop to 
$5.50, $7.50, $9.50, and $11.50. 

The cabins are outfitted with cooking 
utensils, dinnerware, blankets, and linens. 
Heat is by forced air heater and stone fire- 
place. 

Applications for reservations at Black- 
water Lodge should be made directly to the 
lodge, and for advance cabin reservations, 
to Conservation Commission, Division of 
State Parks, State Office Building, Charles- 
ton 5, W. Va. 

HOW To co 


How to get to Blackwater Falls State Park: 

By auto: Try a circle route, going through 
Maryland and returning through West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia. The route is north on 
Route 240 to Frederick; west on Route 40 
to Keyser’s Ridge; south on Route 219 to its 
junction with State Route 32; turn off at 
Davis, W. Va., for the park. On the return 
trip retrace Routes 32 and 219 to Route 60, 
and follow Route 50 east to Washington. 


Farm Legislation in the 1st Session, 
87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to congratulate the chairman of 
our House Committee on Agriculture, 
the Honorable HaroLD Cootey, of North 
Carolina, for the excellent leadership he 
has given our committee during the dis- 
cussion of the important legislative 
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matters which have come before us dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

The first important bill passed by 
Congress, which was reported by the 
House Committee on Agriculture, was 
the feed grains bill. This measure pro- 
posed a l-year emergency program to 
reduce the production of feed grains in 
1961, and thereby make it possible for 
the farmer eventually to receive more 
for his production, and to lower the 
holding of grains which now amounts to 
nearly $4 billion. It is believed that this 
program will add around $750 million in 
1961 as compared with 1960 to the in- 
come of the producers of corn, grain 
sorghum, oats, barley, and soybean pro- 
ducers. In addition, it will relieve the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from as- 
suming the storage costs of hundreds of 
millions of bushels of grain. This, of 
course, will result in a tremendous de- 
crease in expense to the taxpayers. The 
major provisions of the 1961 feed grain 
program provided for payment in cash 
or in kind for retiring 20 percent of corn 
and grain sorghum acreage—or up to 20 
acres, whichever is greater, on individ- 
ual farms. Eligibility for price support 
for corn and grain sorghum was con- 
tingent upon participation in this diver- 
sion of 20 percent of acreage or 20 acres. 

The second provision included pay- 
ment in kind for retiring an additional 
20 percent of corn and grain sorghum 
acreage. However, this additional acre- 
age diversion would not be required as 
a condition for price support eligibility. 

The third feature provided an increase 
in the price support level for corn from 
$1.06 to $1.20 a bushel, an increase in 
the supports for grain sorghums and 
other feed grains. It also provided for 
an increase in the support level of soy- 
beans, intended to divert at least 2 mil- 
lion acres from corn and grain sorghums. 

The next important piece of legislation 
reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and passed by Congress was the 
Agricultural Act of 1961. This act in- 
stituted for 1962 a wheat program sim- 
ilar to the feed grain program, setting 
the 1962 wheat support at a national 
average of $2 a bushel, or 8314 percent 
of parity. The feed grains program is 
extended for 1 year, 1962, with some 
minor changes, The act added certain 
commodities to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, and ex- 
tended the National Wool Act for 4 years 
to March 31, 1966. The omnibus agri- 
cultural bill liberalized agricultural 
credit, extended the school milk program 
for 5 years through June 30, 1967, ex- 
tended the veterans and Armed Forces 
dairy programs for 3 years through De- 
cember 31, 1964, and extended the Great 
Plains conservation program to Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. 

The Committee on Agriculture re- 
ported the sugar bill which extended 
the Sugar Act from March 31, 1961, to 
June 30, 1962. This bill was passed by 
Congress, and it is the committee's in- 
tention to give sugar legislation pre- 
ferred treatment when Congress returns 
in January. 

Other committee bills which were re- 
ported and which have become law are 
measures to provide a ceiling increase 
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for the Farmers Home Administration 
loans; to extend time for application of 
the 1959 amendment to the Federal 
Nematocide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act; to amend title I of Public Law 480 
and to provide $2 billion additional au- 
thority during 1961. This is the law by 
means of which we trade our agricul- 
tural surpluses for foreign currencies. 
Congress passed laws, reported by our 
committee, which permitted the transfer 
of cotton acreage allotments from 
flooded areas, emergency hay harvesting 
On conservation reserve acreage in 
drought areas, emergency livestock loans 
extension, and surplus grain sales in dis- 
aster areas. 

I wish to comment on three of my bills 
which have become law. The first of 
these measures was H.R. 1022, a bill 
to provide for the lease and transfer of 
tobacco acreage allotments, The life of 
this bill is for 2 years, and it provides 
that both farmers involved in the lease 
and transfer of these tobacco acreage 
allotments must be in the same county, 
and the lease must be filed with, and 
approved by the county committee. If 
the normal yield of the farm to which 
the allotment is being transferred ex- 
ceeds the normal yield of the farm from 
which the transfer is being made by 
more than 10 percent, the transferred 
allotment will be adjusted downward in 
the same ratio as the difference in yields. 
Not more than 5 acres of allotment may 
be leased and transferred to any farm. 
Only farms already having tobacco allot- 
Ments for the same kind of tobacco are 
eligible to lease allotments. The acreage 
is considered as having been produced 
on the farm from which the allotment 
is transferred for purposes of future 
allotments and referendum voting rights. 

The second bill is H.R. 1021, which ex- 
tends for 2 years the definition of 
“peanuts” which is now in effect under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
and which permits the planting of pea- 
nuts for boiling purposes without coming 
under the provisions of acreage allot- 

ments. There are now about 3,500 acres 
of peanuts planted for this purpose, and 
we have a new industry being developed 
in Florida as a result of this legislation. 

The third bill is H.R. 7694, a bill to 
Provide for a national hog cholera eradi- 
cation program. Identical language to 
that in my bill was passed by Congress 
and we now hope that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will soon be able to institute 
a program which we hope will save our 
livestock producers approximately $50 
million a year which is now the estimated 
cost of this dreaded disease of cholera. 

I am finishing 7 years of service on 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
and I have enjoyed associating with my 
colleagues on this great committee. I 
sincerely believe that we have made tre- 
mendous progress in solving some of the 
agricultural problems of America. Let 
us remember that agriculture is still the 
greatest system of private enterprise that 
we have in America, and that as a result 
of the efficiency and productivity of the 
American farmer, we are far ahead of 
the Soviet Union in this important field 
of feeding our people and having enough 
food and fiber left to render tremendous 
ee to our allies throughout the 
wor 
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Clark Urges Firmness in Dealing With 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
was delighted to see in the Washington 
Evening Star of September 13, 1961, an 
article by Gen. Mark Clark, U.S. Army 
retired, which points out the need for 
firmness in our dealings with the Com- 
munists. General Clark is well known 
for his exploits during World War II and 
the Korean war ond presently serves as 
president of the Military College of 
South Carolina, The Citadel, in Charles- 
ton, S.C. He speaks as one who has had 
many dealings with the Communists, as 
U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, as 
deputy to the Secretary of State in 
London and Moscow in 1947, and at 
the Panmunjom negotiations. General 
Clark has served his country with dis- 
tinction in these varied capacities and 
speaks with convincing authority. Our 
officials would do well to pay heed to 
these words of wisdom. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article entitled “Clark 
Urges Firmness in Dealing with Reds,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLARK URGES FIRMNESS IN DEALING WITH 

REDS 


(By Gen. Mark Clark, U.S. Army (retired) ) 


CHARLESTON, S.C., September 13.—My 
country has given me many opportunities to 
observe the Communists firsthand. 

While I commanded the 5th Army in Italy 
during World War II, a group of Russian 
officer observers was attached to my staff. 
Their political adviser was Andrei Vishinsky, 
who organized Communist activities in areas 
that our forces liberated. 

At the end of the war, as U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Austria for 2 years, I negotiated 
with Marshal I. S. Konev, the Soviet High 
Commissioner, who recently has been placed 
in command of the Soviet Armies in East 
Germany. 

In 1947 I faced Communist negotiators 
across the conference table in London where 
I served as Deputy to the US. Secretary of 
State, and in the same capacity I sat in the 
Moscow Council of Foreign Ministers in 1947 
with Gen. George C. Marshall, then Secre- 
tary of State. 

Later on during the Korean conflict, when 
I was commander in chief, Far East and 
United Nations Commands, I came to grips 
with Communist tactics at Panmunjom dur- 
ing negotiations which led to the military 
armistice agreement for Korea which I 
finally signed on July 27, 1953. 

USED SAME TACTICS 


I found the Communists used the same 
obstructionist tactics everywhere I encoun- 
tered them. 

In Austria all communications lines from 
Vienna to the American zone were through 
corridors set up and controlled by the Rus- 
sians and agreed to by the Allied Govern- 
ments. The corridors passed through 110 
miles of Russian occupied territory. There 
was one corridor by air, one by road, and 
one by rall, 
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The situation was identical to the present 
one in Berlin. 

The air corridor was narrow between 
Vienna and our sector. Russian warplanes 
began crowding us inside this corridor. 
Sometimes they fired on our planes, and one, 
a Russian warplane, fired on the airplane 
in which I was flying. When I found pro- 
tests to Marshal Koney to be futile, I or- 
dered American planes flying the corridor to 
be armed and ordered our airmen to fire on 
any Russian plane that made a menacing 
move inside the corridor. I so informed 
Marshal Konev in writing. Never again did 
the Russians challenge us inside that cor- 
ridor. 

We had something of the same problem 
with trains. The Russians often halted our 
train, the Mozart Express, when it went 
through their zone between our headquarters 
in Vienna and our zone in Salzburg. 

I followed the usual pattern of repeated 
protests to Marshal Konev, and, as usual, he 
took no action. Finally, he was warned 
formally that our military police had been 
ordered to keep Russian soldiers off our 
trains. 

Shortly thereafter several Red army officers 
and enlisted men forced their way aboard 
the train. As a result, T. Sgt. Shirley B. 
Dixon, of our military police, shot one Rus- 
sian officer dead and wounded another who 
tried to draw his gun. 

The Russians violently protested the 
shooting, but the Interruptions in our train 
service ceased. 

These and many similar experiences I had 
with Communists around the world demon- 
strated to me the necessity of using un- 
mistakable determination when dealing with 
representatives of the Kremlin. 

An incident involving Danube River barges 
illustrates, however, that we did not always 
follow this policy. Shortly after our arrival 
in Austria, the Russians stopped all shipping 
on the Danube. About that time I found 
that all Austrian, Yugoslav-Hungarian, and 
other river barges had been moved up to 
Linz by the Germans in the closing days of 
the war. Therefore, they were in the Ameri- 
can zone. 

BOUNDARY EXTENDED 


The Russians persuaded Washington to 
extend their boundary to the Danube in the 
Linz area; so I moved the barges farther 
up river to the American zone of Germany 
for safekeeping. I sensed that they would 
be an ace up our sleeve in bargaining with 
the Communists because barges would be 
essential when river traffic was resumed. 

The Communists almost immediately pres- 
sured us to return the barges. On a trip back 
to Washington, I discussed the barges and 
gained the impression that everyone con- 
cerned, including President Truman, agreed 
that we should hold them. At a conference 
with me the President said, “Mark, I heartily 
agree with you. You hang on to those 
barges.” 

Upon my return to Vienna, however, I re- 
ceived a message from the State Department, 
instructing me to return the Yugoslav barges. 
I replied that I was under the distinct im- 
pression that I had approval for holding the 
barges as a bargaining point. The Secretary 
of State said to turn the barges over to the 
Yugoslavs. I turned them over. 

MANY SIMILAR INCIDENTS 


There have been many similar incidents 
in our dealings with the Communists. They 
demonstrate that strength and determina- 
tion are two things Communists respect and, 
skillfully applied, will prevent communism 
from achieving its goal of world domination 
that today threatens free people everywhere. 

Fortunately, there seems to be a refresh- 
ing awakening to this fact. This is indicated 
by strengthening our military posture, and 
by the firm stand that President Kennedy 
has taken on the Berlin issue. His rein- 
forcing our Berlin garrison and his forth- 
right statement concerning the consequences 
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of interfering with free Allied access to Ber- 
lin are the kinds of actions the Russians 
understand. 

His sending Vice President JoHNsoN and 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay to bolster the morale of 
the West Germans and demonstrate our 
vested interest in Berlin was also the kind 
of action that will not be lost on the Com- 
munists. 

It is my hope that this approach signals 
that America has awakened, and that our 
country will pursue a courageous policy for 
firmness. Without such a policy we can 
never effectively negotiate with the Com- 
munists. 

Marshal Konev once revealed their frus- 
trating negotiating technique to me at a 
party in Vienna. After he had a couple of 
drinks of vodka, I asked him what would 
happen if the following morning I accepted 
all the preposterous Soviet demands then 
under discussion. 

He laughed and said he would have 10 
new ones to submit to me the next day. 

In the face of such truculence, the free 
world must remain steadfast. 

Let us have peace in our time, but not at 
the price of Communist slavery for ensuing 
generations. 


Tribute to Representative Robert W. 
Hemphill, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a splendid editorial appear- 
ing in the Gaffney Ledger, of Gaffney, 
S.C., on Tuesday, September 12, 1961, en- 
titled “Congressman HEMPHILL.” 

This editorial is a tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Congressman, Ropsert W. 
HEMPHILL, Representative of the Fifth 
District of South Carolina, for his active, 
able, and loyal service to the people of 
his own district and the rest of South 
Carolina in Washington. 

It is my personal pleasure to bring this 
editorial to the attention of the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

To the tribute paid by this editorial I 
would like to add my praise of Bon 
HEMPHILL’s outstanding representation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMAN HEMPHILL 

Congressman ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, Rep- 
resentative of the Fifth South Carolina Dis- 
trict, has informed friends in Washington 
he plans to seek reelection for fourth term 
next summer. That is good news, 

Mr. Hempmmz, who lives at Chester, has 
made the Fifth District, and the Nation a 
first-class Congressman. He is active and 
energetic in looking after the interests of his 
area and section but he is not provincial in 
his attitudes. He studies problems from a 
national viewpoint when that seems to be 
required, as in the case of textile imports. 
He is a genuine Democrat who bases his 
actions on a reasonable balance between lib- 
eralism and conservatism. This enables him 
to make South Carolina’s Fifth District a 
topnotch Representative in Washington. 
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Some of Mr. HEMPHILL’S friends sought to 
persuade him to run for Governor of South 
Carolina, That is a flattering suggestion, 
naturally, but Mr. HEMPHILL has come to 
the conclusion he can best serve his con- 
stituents in Washington. The Ledger con- 
curs in that decision, and wishes Mr. HEMP- 
HILL continued success in his present posi- 
tion. 


Here We Go Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
firm believer in the ability and the right 
of State and local communities to meet 
problems within their jurisdiction, I feel 
that the editorial in the Wednesday, 
September 13, edition of the Chicago 
Tribune points out the effects of the 
administration's latest farm program 
manipulation. This editorial is a pene- 
trating analysis of the situation, and I 
place it in the Recor as an example of 
the great abuse by Secretary Freeman’s 
Agriculture Department. The editorial 
is entitled “Here We Go Again:” 

Here WE Go Acad 


To conform with Federal Food and Drug 
Administration standards, the State depart- 
ment of agriculture has lowered the required 
minimum butterfat content of ice cream 
sold in Ilinois from 12 to 10 percent, al- 
though there is nothing to prevent manu- 
facturers from keeping the butterfat content 
higher than the minimum. In announcing 
the change, Ralph S. Bradley, State agricul- 
ture director, said he was clearly against it 
because it will result in an estimated addi- 
tional 3 million pounds of butter on the 
already congested State market. 

Mr. Bradley's concern about a butter sur- 
plus is commendable, for there is little doubt 
that a surplus of dairy products is building 
up again, reversing the downward trend of 
the last 2 years. However, Mr. Bradley, a 
Democrat who had a prominent role in Pres- 
ident Kennedy's election campaign, should 
direct his protest not to the Food and Drug 
Administration, whose action will have a 
relatively negligible effect on the surplus, 
but to Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Milk production this year probably will 
rise more than 1 percent above the 122.9 
billion pounds produced last year when 
there was certainly no shortage. In terms 
of milk equivalent, manufacturers’ stocks of 
dairy products increased 2.4 billion pounds 
between January 1 and June 30, compared 
with an accumulation of 1.7 billion pounds 
in the same period a year ago. In addition 
to the sharp upturn in commercial inven- 
tories this year, Government purchases of 
dairy products under the price support pro- 

in the first 7 months have been equiy- 
alent to 5.3 billion pounds of milk, or 23 
billion pounds above a year ago. 


Volume of Government-owned stocks of 
surplus dairy products on July 31, not in- 
cluding those designated for sale or donation, 
was 29 percent above those of a year ago. 
On that date the surplus totaled 133 million 
pounds of butter, 34 million pounds of 
cheese, and 247 million pounds of nonfat 
dry milk. A year ago Government surplus 
stocks included only 34 million pounds of 
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butter, no cheese, and 287 million pounds of 
nonfat dry milk. 

Government purchases of surplus dairy 
products declined after price supports were 
lowered in 1958, and it is more than coin- 
cidence that the upturn in the surplus in 
the last year accompanied three increases in 
price supports. The first occurred a year 
ago this month, At that time, Congress, 
with the forthcoming election in mind, en- 
acted a bill boosting price supports on butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk, which President 
Eisenhower reluctantly signed into law. 

This year Mr. Freeman has used his ad- 
ministrative powers to grant two additional 
price support increases on cheese and nonfat 

milk. 

The present Federal program to support 
prices of manufacturing milk and cream has 
been in operation about 12 years. Net losses 
to the Government have amounted to well 
Over $1 billion. In addition, more than $1 
billion has been spent for dairy products 
used in foreign and domestic donations, 
transfers to the armed services and veter- 
ans’ hospitals, and consumption under the 
special milk program for schools. 

It is economic folly to raise price supports 
to levels that stimulate excessive production 
of commodities for which there is no real 
consumer demand at the higher price. Mr. 
Freeman could halt the surplus buildup by 
lowering supports, but he has demonstrated 
that taxpayers can expect no relief from 
him. Instead, they will be expected to pro- 
vide many more millions of dollars to buy 
and store the surpluses, and then to dispose 
of them through subsidized sales and give- 
away programs, so that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration can further its scheme to con- 
trol the economic destiny of American agri- 
culture. 


Castro Must Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] has recently writ- 
ten a guest column for Mr. Holmes 
Alexander entitled “Castro Must Go.” 
This column appeared in the September 
11, 1961, issue of the News and Courier 
of Charleston, S.C., and a number of 
other newspapers across the country 
which carry Mr. Alexander’s column. I 
am very much in accord with the view- 
point expressed in this column and have 
had a number of constituents write me 
commending this column to my atten- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Castro Must Go 

(Holmes Alexander has left on a brief Eu- 
ropean vacation. During his absence a num- 
ber of prominent and interesting guests will 
contribute columns.) 

(By Senator Jonn G. Town, Republican, of 
Texas) 


The political columnist is a singularly in- 
fluential force in American politics and none 
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is more forceful than Holmes Alexander. His 
invitation to be guest columnist is an oppor- 
tunity no man in public life would turn 
down lightly. I accept with pleasure. If his 
regular readers will bear with me, I shall use 
this forum as a sounding board for some 
“Thinking out loud” on United States-Latin 
American relations; a subject which is at 
once most critical and absorbing. / 

The peak in a whole range of mountain- 
ous problems concerning our foreign policy 
in Latin America is the Castro government 
in Cuba. Anyone who does not recognize 
Castro for what he is—a Kremlin puppet— 
is gullible and naive. Having accepted that 
reality, the first order of business is to dis- 
Pose of him and to reinstate freedom and 
self-determination for the Cuban people. 

During the past few weeks I have discussed 
Castroism with many American citizens ex- 
perienced in Cuban and Latin American af- 
fairs. These included businessmen, journal- 
ists, and government officiais. I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from people all 
Over the United States, and a surprising 
number from Mexico and South America, of- 
fering opinion and advice. I have heard Cas- 
troism analyzed by prominent vitizens, of- 
ficials and ex-officials of Latin America, 
including Cuba. 

While some did not wholeheartedly endorse 
My position that the United States must 
take military action against Castro dn co- 
Operation with other Western Hemisphere 
nations if possible, but unilaterally if neces- 
Sary, none had an alternate ruggestion—but 
all agreed that Castro must go. 

My studies convince me beyond any doubt 
that Cuba under Castro is a staging area 
for Communist imperialism in our hemi- 
sphere, The primary threat is against Latin 
America, but the overall threat is against all 
of us. 

The military bůild-up in Cuba has now 
Progressed to the point that any invasion of 
that island will be bloody and costly. But 
it will be infinitely more difficult within a 
matter of weeks. Six months hence, it will 
have to be a mojor military undertaking. A 
year from now Castro will have weapons and 
the capability of launching a major counter- 
attack against our southern cities. 

In the meantime, Castro’s police-state grip 
On the Cuban people is choking off both 
their means to resist and any potential up- 
rising which might otherwise be counted on 
to aid invasion forces. 

Clearly this is a time for action, not sooth- 
ing words to the American people, not in- 
terminable negotiations In the United Na- 
tions or elsewhere, not further attempts to 
buy friends in Latin America—but quick, 
hard-hitting and decisive military action. 

Attempts to strengthen Latin American 
ties are premature pending the disposition of 
Castro. Once that is done, we can move 
forward. 

In my judgment political stability is the 
key to lasting freedom and resistance to 
communism in Latin America. This cannot 
be achieved while tolerating Castrolsm. It 
cannot be bought with dollars although dol- 
lars, wisely spent, can help. 

The $20 billion aid program presently 
being promulgated by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration may fool some of our own people 
into thinking that we are effectively fighting 


communism in Latin America, but I can 
assure you that it is not fooling Latin 
Americans. 


Due to political instability in those coun- 
tries, capital is fleeing Latin Amtrica at a 
faster rate than we are dumping it in. So 
long as this instability prevails, much of our 
money is going to support Socialist schemes, 
Opportunistic regimes, and the established 
State of political unrest. It will drive out 
More capital, It will strengthen the very- 
rich, very-poor social structure which is the 
basis of political instability. 
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The achievement of such stability will not 
come quickly. It will be accomplished over 
a long period in hard but quiet bargaining 
sessions, with a maximum of persuasion and 
a minimum of bribery. 

Once political stability is achieved, our 
money will help tremendously, and I will 
favor a carefully drawn aid program. 

But first, Castro must go. 


Statement of George J. Burger, Vice 
President, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Before House Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, August 23, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Appendix of the Rxc- 
orp, a statement by George J. Burger, 
vice president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on August 23, on the subject 
of H.R. 127. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or GEORGE J. BURGER, Vick PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
Business, BEFORE HOUSE INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, AUGUST 23, 
1961 
I am George J. Burger, vice president in 

charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 

eration of Independent Business, 740-742 

Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 

We are a national organization composed 
exclusively of individual, directly supporting, 
smaller, independent business and profes- 
sional people. We are the largest business- 
professional organization in the country. As 
of August 11, 1961, we had a net membership 
of 170,194 (an 11,007 increase since Janu- 
ary 1, 1961), and are continuing to grow in 
size and support. ' 

Our members directly determine our 
stands on legislation, through their ma- 
jority votes in polls we take among them 
in our publication the Mandate. We take 
such polls about once each month. In each 
poll we state the issue, and offer the strong- 
est factual arguments on both sides of the 
question, ourselves remaining neutral, and 
permitting members to make up their own 
minds. Our members receive their Man- 
dates through the mails, read them, and 
then vote and sign their ballots in the pri- 
vacy of their homes and offices. We do not 
see or touch these ballots at any point. 
Members channel them to their Congress- 
men through their district chairmen, who 
are local federation members they select to 
head up each chapter. At the same time 
that chairmen forward the signed ballots to 
Congressmen, they report the overall results 
to us. The sum of tabulations received 
from chairmen in our more than 2,500 chap- 
ters across the country determines our 
stand. The methods used in our polls, re- 
quiring submission of actual signed ballots 
to Co: en themselves, assures the yal- 
idity of opinions stated. Verification of na- 
tional summaries reported can be made by 
consulting the files of signed district chair- 
men reports we maintain at our headquar- 
ters in Burlingame. 


Our members are found in all but a very 
few congressional districts throughout all 
50 States. They are engaged in all vocations 
and at all levels of independent enterprise, 
ranging from operators of rabbitries and 
diaper services to doctors, lawyers, account- 
ants, engineers, and local bankers. The size 
and distribution of our membership provide 
a basis for a true cross section of inde- 
pendent enterprise opinion and needs. 

Speaking for our members, I want to 
thank you for your kind invitation to ap- 
pear before your committee today to ad- 
vise on the thinking of our members on H.R. 
127 (I will touch on H.R. 1233 in a separate 
statement to be filed with you), which has 
been introduced into the Congress with the 
announced intention of strengthening the 
antitrust protections available to all in our 
Nation, including those in the independent 
business vocations. 

In our Mandate No. 263, mailed to our 
members on February 2, 1961, we polled on 
H.R. 127 as follows: 

H.R. 127: Curb “loss leader“ abuses * * * 
Prohibit businessmen from selling goods be- 
low their costs when such sales promote 
monopoly and unfairly injure competitors — 
(Representative Parman of Texas). 

In line with our policy of remaining neu- 
tral in making these polls, and to assist our 
members in intelligently appraising the 
issues involved, we furnished our members 
the following comments pro and con on 
H.R. 127: 

1. Argument for H.R.127: Sponsors say 
this bill would eliminate the twin evils of 
loss-leader selling and cut-throat price com- 
petition which giant firms have used so 
viciously in driving small competitors into 
bankruptcy. It would operate the same as 
many State antiloss-leader“ laws do, by 
prohibiting any merchant from selling at 
prices which are below his buying costs plus 
a minimum markup to cover overhead. 
Also, the bill is expected to protect consum- 
ers from being victimized by misleading 
“bait-type, cut price” ads. 

1. Argument against H.R. 127: There's real 
question if this bill would do any good. It 
must be enforced by Federal agencies whose 
effectiveness is questioned even by the bill's 
sponsors. Second, it involves more questions 
of accounting than there are drops of water 
in the seas. For instance, you'd have to 
pin down buying costs, item by item and 
firm by firm. You'd have to establish “over- 
head.“ which is another variable. Take a 
case to court under this bill, and the argu- 
ments could go on for years and years with 
no conclusion. 

As reported in the Mandate No. 264, in 
thousands of votes cast, signed and mailed 
to their Congressmen, 70 percent of our mem- 
bers who exercised their ballot franchise 
called for enactment of H.R. 127, 27 percent 
opposed the legislation, and 3 percent reg- 
istered no opinion eithcr way. 

Why did this vote run thus? Let's an- 
swer the question this way: To further im- 
prove our polling procedures for independents 
and their Congressmen, in December of 1960 
we instituted a second surveying procedure 
that supplements the information derived 
from our the Mandate polls. We have been 
and are conducting this second surveying 
procedure through the attached “Independ- 
ent Business and Professional Men” folder 
(sample, marked A“). The purpose of this 
survey is to get a greater view in depth into 
the primary problem areas of independents, 
and a greatcr view in depth into the trend of 
thinking on these problem areas. Copies of 
this are mailed to each of our members im- 
mediately prior to a call by one of our field 
representatives, in his regular reports each 
year. This enables the member to collect 
his thoughts before the field representative 
calls, for possible discussion, and also in- 
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sures a reminder followup to get responses 
in. 


We have distributed approximately 60,000 
of these folders to members during the first 
half of 1961, and have received an approxi- 
mate 65-percent response. 

It is significant to note that in point of 
problem areas checked, that of unfair com- 
petition (co-ops, etc.) was checked about 
twice as frequently as the next most often 
mentioned area of difficulty. I attach a 
State-by-State breakdown of the actual re- 
sponses to this poll (marked “B”). This will 
give each and every committee member a 
chance to study reaction not only nationally, 
but in his State as well. For your informa- 
tion, we have the actual signed ballots un- 
derlying this report on file at our Cali- 
fornia headquarters for your inspection, 
should you desire. 

Along this line, a great number of our 
members who answered this poll took the 
time to write additional comments on their 
responses. Here is a representative cross 
section of some of the remarks made on the 
subject of loss leaders“: 

merchandise, Florida: “I have 
heard many complaints within the past 30 
days that the loss leader was soon gone, 
and that the customers could not buy as ad- 
vertised.” 

Camera shop, Illinois: “Big problem is loss 
leader selling at cost or below.” 

Meatdresser, Michigan: Chainstores us- 
ing dressed fryers for leaders, selling below 
cost, is killing our business. 

Gasoline dealer, Minnesota: “Unfair chain 
operations re loss leaders, advertising, etc., 
is our big problem.” 

Business line not indicated, Missouri: 
“Need legislation to prevent loss leaders, 
but not to prevent genuine closeout of sea- 
sonal merchandise.” 

Flower shop, Montana: “Chainstores are 
using our items as loss leaders.” 

Music store, New York: “Unfair competi- 
tion from discount houses, record clubs. 
Some of this starts at the manufacturer 
level, and results in use of loss leaders be- 
low anybody's cost.“ 

Business line not identified, Ohio: “Our 
biggest headache is the discounters selling 
merchandise at practically cost as loss lead- 
ers. They take a well-advertised line and 
drag it through the mud so far as prices are 
concerned. When they have finished their 
dirty work, they take on another line and 
run it down. The legitimate merchant who 
is the backbone of American business can- 
not compete, and it will only be a matter of 
time before the manufacturers of these lines 
will find their profit squeezed to the vanish- 
ing point by demands of the discounters for 
still lower prices.” 

Food market, Pennsylvania: Loss leaders 
are big problems with us,” 

Sporting goods, Utah: “Cutrate drug- 
stores that make leaders out of other deal- 
ers’ regular line of merchandise are our main 
complaint.“ 

Variety store, Washington: Loss-leader 
items in supermarkets big problem with 
us.” 

Motor and implement dealer, Wisconsin: 
“State laws of retailing at not less than 6 
percent above total cost should be en- 
forced—manufacturer promotion of quan- 
tity sales at no profits to retailer should be 
curtailed.” 

Gentlemen, there are few better, truer, 
final teachers than experience, and believe 
me when I say that these independents who 
have made these remarks know what they're 
talking about. You can be sure that small 
businessmen generally practice economy, es- 
pecially when answering polls. These inde- 
pendents did not write for the sheer pleas- 
ure of putting a pen on paper. I submit 
that their reaction in Mandate polls, plus 
their votes in the special poll, plus their 
direct remarks about loss leaders all add 
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up to a total that compels the following 
conclusions: : 

1. That “loss leader” practices do present 
a real and pressing problem of unfair com- 
petition, and 

2. That whatever laws there are now on 
the books on this subject are inadequate, 
and that, therefore 

3. There is need for immediate congres- 
sional enactment of this bill, or other meas- 
ures, to correct this problem. 

I would say, however, that the independent 
businessmen of this Nation are getting 
mighty sick and tired of the lip service that 
is being paid their cause in many quarters. 
They want action. Thus, if the Congress in 
its wisdom decides to enact this or similar 
legislation, as we fervently hope it will, then 
the Congress must follow through with all 
the means at its command and make sure 
that the Federal Trade Commission—which 
will be charged with enforcement—uses the 
laws to their fullest extent in making the 
needed corrections. 

Why do I say this? First, because I know 
personally that a set of fair trade practice 
rules was drawn up about 1936 for the tire 
industry, and enforcement set with the Com- 
mission. These rules contained a clause pro- 
hibiting sales below the seller's cost where 
the effect was to promote monopoly. In the 
almost three decades since that time, despite 
the presence of cause for invoking these 
rules (including the prohibition against 
sales below the seller's cost), the Commission 
has never used them in any effective man- 
ner. Second, because shortly after the Su- 
preme Court knocked out the Miller-Tydings 
Fair Trade Enabling Act, about 1950, Mr. 
George Frates, then Washington representa- 
tive for the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, and I, representing the federation, 
conferred with a high official of the Com- 
mission and urged, as stopgap protection 
against unfair pricing, that the Commission 
enforce that part of the Clayton Act which 
permits action against sales below the sel- 
ler’s cost where the effect is to injure com- 
petition. We were told the Commission had 
never used this section of the act because 
it was considered, as I recall, unworkable. 

Please understand, I am not being personal 
in these remarks as to any Commissioner or 
employee of the Commission, past or present. 
Over the years many fine men have held 
posts high and low in the agency. Many do 
today. But the fact is that over the years, 
through succeeding administrations, inde- 
pendents have heard many hope-inspiring 
declarations, have seen many encouraging 
starts, and growing accomplishment * * * 
but at the same time, and underneath it all, 
have witnessed a constant drag of delay, 
indecision, and confusion on many impor- 
tant matters, including that of action on 
sales below the seller’s cost. Perhaps it is 
the system itself. Perhaps it is an attitude 
ingrained in the agency. Perhaps it is that 
the Congresses and the administrations have 
not wanted FTC to exploit its corrective 
powers to the full. I do not know exactly 
why. But I do know what has happened. 
And I do know that Congress has the key 
needed to unlock the solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Finally, our members were pleased to see 
the quick decisive action the President took 
on the Berlin situation, and to read how 
quickly the Congress mobilized to give him 
the tools needed to check communism 
abroad. But let's not forget that we're go- 
ing to need a sound economy at home to 
support these programs. Let's not forget 
that we can't have this economy without 
flourishing small business opportunities and 
increasing numbers of small firms, to supply 
the production economically, to provide the 
payrolls and jobs and profits that produce 
the taxes. 

Fair competition is the life of trade. 
Through this all segments of our economy 
are helped. Unfair competition, which 
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seems prevalent today more than ever in our 
economy—not alone existing in the distri- 
bution field but at the same time in the 
production field, if allowed to continue un- 
checked will end up in the complete ruina- 
tion of independent business, and finally, 
the public at large will also be the victims. 

The situation is serious and it's our hope 
an committee will report favorably on this 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, while 
the controversy raging around the con- 
tinued muzzling of the military in an 
effort to prevent uniformed officers from 
engaging in educational campaigns ex- 
posing the excesses of communism grows 
increasingly heated throughout the 
country, we now learn of another De- 
partment of the Kennedy administra- 
tion setting up its own censorship code. 

Is it possible that the “better Red than 
dead” appeasers who have done so much 
to weaken British and European resist- 
ance to communism are gaining a foot 
hold somewhere in our own Government 
in Washington? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp some editorial 
comment from the press of Oregon 
which deal with the forced resignation 
of Forest Ranger Don Caron, a Federal 
employee who refused to be gagged or 
censored so courageously that he re- 
signed his 15-year-old assignment with 
the Federal Government rather than 
repudiate his convictions and silence his 
actions against communism and the 
conspiratorial campaign it carries on 
here in America. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMUNISM FIGHTER RESIGNS Forest SERVICE 

An Okanogan professional forester who 
once was told he had “a bright future” with 
the Forest Service, resigned from the Service 
late last week rather than be muzzled in his 
fight against communism. 

Don Caron, Conconully district ranger who 
has spent 15 years with the Forest Service in 
the Okanogan district, submitted his resig- 
nation after the Portland regional office, sup- 
ported by the local administration of the 
Okanogan forest, directed him to discontinue 
writing educational articles against com- 
munism which appear weekly in the Okano- 
gan Independent. 

In being directed to stop his articles on 
communism, by Regional Forester J. Herbert 
Stone, Caron was told he was writing on a 
controversial matter that could cause “alien- 
ation of groups or individuals.” The direc- 
tive to Caron added: “The editorials reflect 
a zealous and almost fanatical patriotism, 
and an active effort to awake the public to 
the danger of communism. The opinions, 
views and attitudes expressed have much in 
common with those, as reported by the press, 
held by the currently controversial John 
Birch Society.” 
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Caron, one of the founders of the Okano- 
gan County Anti-Communist League, denied 
an affiliation with the John Birch Society, 
or using any of that group’s material for his 
writing. He said he had been studying com- 
munism for 2 years, and uses material for his 
Weekly discussion of communism from the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Other 
Sources include the American Legion, the 
American Bar Association, and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD,” Caron added. 

Caron denied any violation of the Hatch 
Act forbidding political activities by Govern- 
ment employees, saying, “A recent decision 
by the Supreme Court has specifically placed 
communism outside the realm of politics.” 

His resignation, dated August 24, is effec- 
tive September 1, and was tendered after his 
request for permission to continue writing 
his educational column was denied by the 
Tegional office. 

One of the prime reasons given in denying 
Caron’'s request for permission to continue 
his column is the demand upon an em- 
Ployee’s time by the forest service. We do 
Not feel you can do justice to both causes,” 
the letter stated. 

The denial was recommended by Okanogan 
Forest Supervisior F. J. Moisio because 
Caron’s writings were controversial. His per- 
formance as district ranger was termed as 
“very good" by Moisio, who said the deposed 
Tanger had not been doing his anti-Com- 
Munist work on Government time “that I 
know of.” 

In his letter of resignation Caron stated: 
“I do feel that your decision is an infringe- 
Ment upon my rights as a citizen in that it 
will not allow me freedom of speech during 
my nonworking hours. The fact that I am 
a Government employee should in no way 
change my status as a full citizen.“ 

CITIZEN PRINCIPLES 

An Okanogan man pounded 15 years’ public 
Service down the drain and hammered the 
Stopper over it last week—all because of 
Principle and his devotion as a first-rate citi- 
zen of his country. 

Elsewhere on this page is a story of the 
Tesignation of Don Caron from the Forest 

ce, a sad and deplorable ending to the 
years he has devoted to this work, all on 
the Okanogan Forest. He started with 
seasonal work at Chelan while going to col- 
lege at a time when that area was included 
as a part of this forest, and since becoming 
& full-time professional forester, has con- 
tinued on here in various capacities. Most 
recently he has been ranger on the Con- 
conully district, 

Caron resigned. He was not fired.” Why 
then the tears? 

Readers of the Okanogan Independent 
are aware that he had been contributing a 
Weekly column to the paper discussing com- 
munism. This column has not been politi- 
Cal in nature, but educational in concept, 
Prepared from information by Government 
agencies, investigating committees of Con- 
Gress, the FBI, and like groups. All of his 
background material is a matter of public 
record. But recently his superiors in the 
Forest Service sought to clamp a muzzle on 
Caron and a directive from the Portland 
regional office told him in effect to cease and 
desist his columns. Why? 

A variety of reasons were given—all of 
Which leak like a sieve—especially in the 
light of documented proof of the Commu- 
nist threat to the United States. 

First Caron was told he was in violation of 
the Hatch Act forbidding political activity 
by Federal employees. He was no such 
thing. Next he was told that the subject 
of communism is controversial and he 
Shouldn't be mixed up in it. 
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The final reason given in asking him to 
stop his fight against communism was the 
demands which the Forest Service places 
upon its employees, and the fear that it 
might take too much of his time. This is 
preposterous nonsense aimed at a forester 
whose annual “report cards" have been highly 
complimentive of the devotion and skill 
with which he has handled his assignments. 

What are the real reasons, then, for direct- 
ing Caron to stop writing his articles? We 
wish we knew. It is difficult to think that 
Forest Service objectives for our country 
could differ greatly from those of any sincere 
and dedicated citizen. The esteem in which 
many hold the Forest Service may suffer be- 
cause an employee is refused the right of 
free speech on his own time in performing a 
service to his country and its people, and re- 
duce his status to less than that of a full 
citizen. 

For 2 years Caron has been reading about, 
and studying communism. As an upshot of 
the knowledge he has gained, he was among 
many prominent people here who formed the 
Okanogan County Anti-Communist League. 
From this educational organization has 
grown many study groups of people who wish 
to learn more of the methods and evils of 
communism that they might more effectively 
fight this cancerous philosophy. We cannot 
think they are all ignorant peasants. 

Caron is not asking for his job back. We 
are not asking that his resignation be re- 
fused. As his letter of resignation said, 
“s © + if the columns were stopped tomor- 
row for other reasons, my decision would be 
the same * * * they are only one phase of 
the total activity.” 

We wonder who pulled the strings. 


Keer It Honest 


Repercussions are still being heard over 
the resignation of Don Caron from the Forest 
Service last week after he was refused per- 
mission to continue writing educational ar- 
ticles on communism for the Okanogan In- 
dependent, 

Along with this, there has been a goodly 
amount of misinformation about the work 
Caron was doing, and at least one daily 
newspaper that comes into this area saw 
fit to slant its news story of his resignation 
to make Caron look bad, Is this good jour- 
nalism? 

To keep the record straight, this forester 
was not fired, nor was he requested to re- 
sign. He simply quit because he was denied 
the right of patriotism and free speech as 
guaranteed in the Constitution of the 
United States. For any news media to delib- 
erately print erroneous information simply 
because a writer had differed in opinion with 
Caron and had his ears trimmed for it, is 
inexcusable. 

To again set the record straight—Caron’s 
articles were not in the form of a letter to 
the editor on a “controversial” subject. They 
have appeared on a regular, weekly basis 
for many months with only one object in 
mind—to educate people and give them the 
benefit of his 2-year study of communism. 

The Forest Service instructed Caron to 
stop writing his articles because they were 
controversial. Since when has patriotism 
and dedication to God and country become 
controversial? 

With whom is it controversial? It has 
been said that you should judge a man by 
his enemies, 

This is certainly intended as no mass in- 
dictment of Forest Service people, but a few 
in high places should have provided better 
answers than they have come up with so 
far. A, E. Spaulding, deputy regional for- 
ester who signed the letter denying Caron's 
request to continue writing, has not spoken 
the truth, if Associated Press has quoted 
him correctly. 
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In a September 1 dispatch with a Portland 
date line, AP quotes Spaulding thusly: "The 
Forest Service in a letter to Caron asked him 
to consider not writing on controversial 
issues. Spaulding's letter to Caron 
of August 21 said: “* * * your request is 
disapproved.” 

The same AP story quoted Spaulding as 
saying: “I can't say yet why he resigned.” 
Yet, this officer announced Caron’s resigna- 
tion on August 31 after it had been written 
to him in a letter dated August 24. 

If the Forest Service higher-ups feel they 
have done the right thing, then why tell 
half-truths about it? 

It takes a big man to admit he was wrong. 


Neutral’s Stand Perils Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have previously pointed out, I feel that 
it is time we paused to ponder some of 
the recent actions of the so-called neu- 
tral nations who have been benefiting 
from our financial generosity. 

Wiliam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor 
of the Hearst newspapers, has very ap- 
propriately described the situation in a 
recent editor’s report entitled Neutral's 
Stand Perils Peace.” 

The editorial is very timely. I hope 
my colleagues will read it. It follows: 

NEUTRAL’S STAND PERILS PEACE 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 


What with the cold war world series getting 
hotter by the day, isn’t it about time we took 
a closer look behind the masks of some of 
the self-appointed “umps” who call them- 
selves neutral?“ 

No question about it, these would-be arbi- 
ters have been making some strange calls— 
most of them impartial against the United 
States. 

Any time Lefty“ Khrushchev. curves a low 
one ‘way outside, they call it a strike. And 
no matter how fair our side hits it, these 
“neutrals” call it foul. 

That’s pretty rankling to Americans when 
we recall that most of these “neutrals” have 
been or are being rescued from economic 
misery by Uncle Sam—and with no strings 
attached. 

I think a good rule for future foreign aid 
would be that neutral is as neutral does. A 
really neutral nation is the Swiss variety— 
it sticks to the meaning of the label and 
minds its own business. 

There has long been sentiment in Congress 
for restraining our compulsive largesse 
toward foreign regimes which show their 
gratitude by habitually kicking Uncle Sam 
in the pants. Rumblings from the White 
House indicate parallel thinking there. 

Naturally it would be better for the world 
if all nations were to recognize that the Com- 
munist Empire respects no neutrality and 
violates it whenever that course is useful to 
Moscow and/or Peiping. However, it is not 
altogether practical to fault weak and fear- 
ful nations for trying to stay out of a fight 
even though their course is shortsighted. 

But that certainly does not go for such 
as Tito of Yugoslavia, Nkrumah of Ghana, 
Toure of Guinea or lesser fry who did their 
commie best to steer the just-closed Bel- 
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grade Conference of neutral nations into 
anti-U.S. positions. It got so bad that 
India’s Nehru and Egypt's Nasser found 
themselves forced to shy away from the bad 
company they were in. 

I am inclined to go along with those who 
believe that the Belgrade circus cost Tito a 
lot of influence among nonalined nations and 
added some stature to Nehru. 

After all, peace is the name of the game 
for a sincere neutral, and support of the 
Soviet collision course on Berlin is bound 
to work against peace, not for it. 

For the record, let’s review U.S. aid to- 
ward a couple of the most arrantly anti- 
American neutrals—Tito and Nkrumah. Ed 
Edstrom of Hearst Headline Service’s Wash- 
ington Bureau reports: 

Aid to Tito’s Yugoslavia since 1950—$2.2 
billions of which $693 million has been mili- 

aid. 

Aid to Nkrumah’s Ghana—$6.6 millions 
since 1956, all economic, largely in the form 
of food. 

US. aid has boomed Yugoslavia’s economy 
and greatly bolstered Ghana’s. Both coun- 
tries have had their hands out for bounty 
from the Red side, too, but Soviet aid is 
harder to pinpoint, being mostly in barter 
or project-building that can bear big “Made 
in U.S.S.R.” tags. 

As a force in the world struggle, the neu- 
tral” nations sold themselves short at Bel- 
grade. They had a big chance when the So- 
viet chose their meeting time as the occa- 
sion to resume nuclear testing. 

But just deploring nuclear tests without 
condemning the Soviet action was meaning- 
less, 

The same goes for resolutions against 
colonialism which failed to mention the 
Soviet as the biggest colonial power of our 
time. 

However well-meaning Nehru was in carry- 
ing the neutral“ peace plea to the Kremlin, 
all he has gotten is the back of Khrushehev's 
hand. Perhaps President Kennedy can be 
more polite to Indonesia's Sukarno and Mali’s 
Keita, who arrive Tuesday on a similar er- 
rand, but at least he can tell them they've 
come to the wrong address. 

It is not the United States that now or 
ever has threatened to break the peace. 

In any case, it wouldn't be a bad idea to 
let them know that anti-United States “neu- 
trality“ no longer means open sesame to 
Uncle Sam's se. 

Any consideration of the worth of re- 
cipients of American taxpayers’ money must 
give high priority to the nations of Latin 
America, As I have said before and doubt- 
less will say again, this should be the most 
important area in the world to us. 

With the exception of Cuba, the Pearl of 
the Caribbean which Khrushchev now wears 
in his necktie, our neighbor nations have 
first claim on our help. But this does not 
mean dishing out the $20 billion earmarked 
for the alliance for progress with spend- 
thrift affability. 

Here also the administration ought to be 
guided by realism. If we spend our money 
on the principle of “See what the boys in 
the back room will have“; the boys are apt 
to call for double slugs of the same. 

In brief, we have got to find some way of 
making as sure as we can that our money 
benefits the people for whom it is intended, 
and is not used 

1. To bolster corrupt and greedy bureauc- 
racies, or 

2. To perpetuate the intolerable division 
between the very rich and the very poor. 

It is almost redundant to point out that 
either of these consequences would give aid 
and comfort to communism. 

A case in the news at the moment is 
Brazil. The fourth largest country in the 
world and one which could be a tremendous 
ally in the cause of hemispheric freedom 
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is emerging from political chaos brought 
on by the irresponsible conduct of former 
President Janio Quadros—and let's hope he 
remains “former.” 

Quadros resigned suddenly and inexplica- 
bly August 25. A couple of days ago the in- 
fiuential Rio newspaper Tribuna Da Im- 
presna said he was sure he would be called 
back to the Presidency with dictatorial 
powers and further accused him of being in- 
volved in a Communist plot. 

It is certainly true that as President, Quad- 
ros was & political Jekyll-Hyde. He was be- 
coming more and more pro-Moscow and more 
and more anti-Washington, and yet at the 
same time in his economic policy he was an 
austere conservative. He tried hard to pull 
Brazil from the quicksand of inflation, which 
plunged the Cruzeiro from 20 to the dollar 
to more than 220 to the dollar. To give you 
an idea: A 1961 Chevrolet fetches a black 
market price in Rio of $12,000. 

The one thing we can be firmly thankful 
for so far is that Brazil seems to be coming 
out of the crisis provoked by Quadros with- 
out devastating civil war. The rest is no 
more than hopeful conjecture. 

The new President, Joao Goulart, for ex- 
ample (a very rich man, by the way), has 
shown disturbing Communist leanings. As 
Vice President he was exchanging pleas- 
antries with Mao Tse-tung when Quadros 
resigned. 

It is possible Goulart is more opportunist 
than Communist. At one time he looked 
with sympathy on the Fascist Peron regime 
in Argentina. 

Under the amendment to the constitution 
just voted, the powers of the President are 
sharply restricted. Most authority will re- 
side in a Prime Minister. 

Two questions still hanging are: 

Will President Goulart try to chisel 
through the restrictions built around his 
office? 

How economically sound and politically 
forceful will the Prime Minister be? 

Until they are answered, there is no sense 
in rushing to the new capital of Brasilia, 
saying, Please take our taxpayers’ millions.” 

We certainly don't want to contribute to 
bumping the black market price of a Chevy 
to—perhapa— twenty grand.” 


The Voice of America Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished newspaper writer and col- 
umnist, Mr. Constantine Brown, who has 
been living in Rome, Italy, for some 
months now, has had an excellent op- 
portunity to get a look at United States 
policies through the eyes of the average 
European. The Washington Evening 
Star published on September 14, 1961, a 
column by Mr. Brown entitled “They 
Look to United States and Wonder: Voice 
of America and USIS Statements Called 
Disheartening to Little People.” This 
is a most interesting column and points 
up the bad effects which the Voice of 
America and USIS broadcasts are having 
on Europeans who want to see the United 
States take a firm stand against the ag- 
gressive tactics of world communism. 
As Mr. Brown points out, they cannot 
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understand why these broadcasts speak 
of soft appeasement policies while the 
United States increases its armaments 
during the Khrushchev-created crisis 
over Berlin. I think this column serves 
to emphasize the need for having more 
backbone in our resistance against Com- 
munist methods and tactics in all gov- 
ernments and at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuer Loox TO U.S. AND WONDER—VOICE 

OF AMERICA AND USIS STATEMENTS CALLED 

DISHEARTENING TO LITTLE PEOPLE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Romer, Iraty.—The free world wants to de- 
fend itself against Communist aggression; 
the enslaved peoples want to be free; the 
citizens of Berlin want to remain free. All 
these millions look for their salvation to 
America. And what they are looking for is 
strength, both moral and physical. 

Americans who go about their dally lives 
earning a living, bathing the baby, market- 
ing for dinner, going on vacations and read- 
ing the sports pages and ads in the news- 
papers, have no conception of the importance 
of every word spoken from Washington to the 
citizens of the rest of the world. Every policy 
adopted by the Executive, every speech on 
foreign affairs in Congress, and even the 
Voice of America, have a direct bearing on 
their fate. 

I have seen in Seoul, Korea, people stand- 
ing four deep reading the newspapers posted 
on the bulletin board outside the publishing 
building. The issue then was whether the 
United States would remain firm in the face 
of the Red Chinese threat to Quemoy. 

I have watched people in Paris sitting in 
the cafes reading a speech by the then fresh- 
man Senator John F. Kennedy in which he 
sided with the FLN Algerian rebels against 
French colonialism. That he was at the 
time a young Senator whose opinions car- 
ried little weight among his colleagues was 
immaterial to them. To the French (as 
well as the Algerians) he represented America 
speaking. 

I have only recently returned to Rome 
from Germany. On that warm placid Sun- 
day when the concrete wall and barbed wire 
went up every single German was listening 
to his radio for word from America. 

War and threat of war have made the 
world's little people experts on foreign affairs 
and those able to read their papers scan 
more than the headlines. Others may hear 
of the latest Washington policy from friends 
owning radios. 

And the question uppermost in the minds 
of all, from the peasant tending the rice 
paddies to the mechanic working in a Berlin 
factory is: Will America stand firm? 

For the past 3 months this reporter has 
tried to analyze and understand the effects 
on Europeans as he listened to the Voice of 
America broadcasts and the propaganda 
spewed from behind the Iron Curtain in 
many languages. The latter varies from 
sharp attacks against American imperialism, 
American vested interests and American war- 
mongers to attacks on our strong anti- 
Communist allies such as Spain, Portugal, 
France, Germany and others. I have yet 
to hear any defense of these allies coming 
from the VOA. What comes across the air 
waves are full lectures on social science, in- 
terviews with unimportant foreign-born 
Americans, rebroadcast discussions by liberal 
Members of Congress and uninspiring dis- 
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cussions on current topics by the VOA's 
senior commentator Raymond G. Swing. 

Besides conducting the VOA programs, the 
USIS issues an avalanche of printed propa- 
ganda which is being distributed to news- 
Papers all over the globe. The Rome office 
issued recently a well gotten up brochure en- 
titled “The Nuclear Ban Treaty; Gateway 
to Peace.” After some platitudes such as 
“since the beginning of history the life of 
Man has been shadowed by the fear of war,” 
(a historically questionable statement), the 
author went on to say that now the hopes 
of mankind have increased because of the 
Geneva conference. 

One cannot place any blame on the USIS 
for our unrealistic policy on disarmament 
and the nuclear test ban conferences. But 
the reminder to the peoples of Europe that 
we are stressing disarmament at this time 
can cause a drop in European morale as well 
as American prestige. 

There are many more students of com- 
munism in Europe than in the United States. 
And one woriders what goes on in the mind 
of an Italian editor who reads not only of 
Washington's emphasis on disarmament in 
the present crisis, but who finds the same 
Words used in the USIS handouts that he 
finds in Unita, the Italiari counterpart of 
the Worker. I have been asked pointedly by 
One of the local editors whether it is the 
announcement from the White House for in- 
crease in American conventional forces or 
the policy on disarmament as put forth by 
the USIS which represents the real Wash- 
ington policy. Surely, he said, a govern- 
Ment cannot support both armament and 
disarmament. 


Our Wayward Press 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Blairstown Press, a news- 
paper published in my home district in 
New Jersey, calls attention to the evils 
inherent in one segment of the press, 
and in so doing performs a service to the 
Press and the Nation. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
this editorial, “Our Wayward Press,” in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Our Wayward PRESS 


Traditionally, the press has been a firm 
bulwark of liberty. And because people had 
that idea about it, the press has become 
& sort of a sacred cow. 

We don't think we are revealing any deep 
secret when we point out that the press is 
made up of ordinary, everyday human 
beings. Some of them have been to college 
but that doesn't necessarily mean that they 
have any more sense than those who haven't 
been exposed to the dubious advantages of 
80-called higher education. In fact, the big 
Words many newspapermen learn in college 
Saves them the effort of thinking and they 
never do get around to learning how. 

College-trained newspapermen today, with 
the exception of the oldsters whose numbers 
Stow fewer every year, have been subjected 
to the influence of teachers who are Social- 
ists, in fact if not in name, which explains 
why so many of them accept Socialist doc- 
trines under various fancy labels without 
Question or dissent. And since socialism is 
the bridge to communism, as no less an au- 
thority than Joseph Stalin once said, it also 
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explains why some newspapermen are dedi- 
cated Communists. 

It's hard to detect a newspaperman who 
is a dedicated Communist because he acts 
and talks like a Socialist or a leftwing 
Democrat, or a leftwing Republican for that 
matter, since we are bringing politics into 
the discussion. 

A dedicated Communist is exposed only 
when he pleads the fifth amendment before 
a congressional committee, usually after a 
defector from the conspiracy has sworn un- 
der oath that he is. He pleads the fifth 
amendment to avoid prosecution for perjury 
by denying the allegation and for no other 
reason. 

The fingers of leftwing and Communist 
newspapermen tremble when the disgusting 
task of typing the name of that horrible 
reactionary Senator Barry GOLDWATER is 
thrust upon them by harsh circumstances. 
And they abominate Richard Nixon, not for 
his faults—and he has developed a few 
since he was a hard-hitting Red-hunter in 
the Congress—but because he dragged the 
arch-traitor Alger Hiss down from his high 
place. For that terrible sin Richard Nixon 
will never be forgiven. 

They love Owen Lattimore, Dean Acheson, 
John Stewart Service, Philip Jessup, and 
other fellows like that. They admit of no 
compromise with the Hitlers and other 
Fascists, and insist that they be destroyed. 
But they declare that the only sensible thing 
you can do with a Khrushchev, a Tito, a 
Mao, or a Castro is to negotiate with him. 
Negotiation with Khrushchev to them means 
giving him anything he wants because, they 
say blandly. a nuclear war is unthinkable. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury once de- 
clared, quite bluntly, there are other evils 
even more unthinkable than nuclear war. 

Some newspapermen feel that these of 
their fellows who are various shades of pink 
and red should not be criticized in any way 
because, they are, after all, in the lodge, 
as it were. 

We disagree. Newspapermen, who are loyal 
to their country, should criticize and criti- 
cize loudly those reporters who apologize for 
Communists, run around with them and, 
generally, play the Communists’ game to 
the hilt. 

That is why we applaud the editorial 
dissent of the Sentinel-Star, an Orlando, 
Fla.. newspaper to the markedly hostile ac- 
count by the Associated Press of the recent 
death of Whittaker Chambers, which the 
paper's editorial director, Wilson C. McGhee, 
sent to Frank J. Starzel, general manager 
of the Associated Press, with a covering 
letter to further protest. 

The editorial said in part: 

“The staid, powerful Associated Press han- 
dled the news of Whittaker Chambers’ death 
in a peculiar way. Chambers, you may re- 
member, was a $30,000-a-year senior editor 
of Time, who, in 1948, put the finger on 
Alger Hiss, the State Department spy, who 
lost his job, his reputation, and his health. 
The only reason we can think of is patriot- 
ism. He made a clean breast of everything: 
he wanted to atone for his mistake by warn- 
ing the United States. 


“The AP’s handling tends to indict him 
for being loyal to the United States. The 
AP calls him a ‘turncoat Communist.’ Turn- 
coat is a despised appellation, and the infer- 
ence is that anyone who turns from com- 
munism should be despised. The AP says 
that Chambers ‘tattled.’ Telling the truth 
is honorable but, from childhood, we are 
taught that tattling is unworthy. The AP 
says that Chambers ‘recited’ to a ‘congres- 
sional spy-hunting committee.’ Here the 
inference is that he merely repeated a 
cooked-up story, and that spy-hunting is not 
a serious matter. 

“Whereas the AP calls Hiss ‘brilliant,’ it 
kisses off Chambers as being ‘pudgy, short 
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and fat,’ and says he ‘lived with a woman 
outside of marriage.“ This was before he 
married a woman to whom he was devoted 
for 30 years until his death. 

“We are living in peculiar times, gentle- 
men of the Associated Press, when patriots 
are maligned.” 

We can’t help but wonder who wrote that 
particular obit for the AP. 


Mamaroneck Celebrates 300th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 23 of this year, the town of 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., will mark with 
appropriate ceremonies its 300th anni- 
versary. 

Few communities anywhere in our 
great country are blessed with more 
physical assets and finer people than the 
town of Mamaroneck. Its very name 
means it is located where the fresh 
waters meet the salt, and it has enjoyed 
superb climatic conditions for many 
years. Centuries ago, it was a haven for 
New York people of means who could 
journey there by carriage conveniently 
and thus escape the heat and rigors of 
city life. 

Many prominent persons have con- 
tributed much to the history of the town. 
Squire Rushmore, Mr. DeLancey, Mr. 
Caleb Heathcote—mayor of New York 
in 1711—James Fenimore Cooper, the 
renowned author, and a host of other 
prominent Americans have contributed 
to the lore of the community. 

Today the town, in addition to its un- 
incorporated section, embraces two vil- 
lages, namely the village of Mamaroneck 
and the village of Larchmont. Ample 
recreation facilities exist in both vil- 
lages, and Mamaroneck’s harbor pro- 
vides a beautiful beach for the residents 
of the community as well as boating fa- 
cilities for multitudes of yachtsmen. 

On the occasion of the celebration of 
its 300th anniversary, the destroyer 
U.S.S. Brownson will be anchored in the 
harbor. Three hundred bearded citizens 
of Mamaroneck, whose- hirsute adorn- 
ments have been cultivated over a pe- 
riod of weeks to properly mark the cele- 
bration, will parade along with their 
ladies in gingham and cottons, reminis- 
cent of colonial times. Bands will ren- 
der stirring music and floats will remind 
people of the history of this famous 
area. A parade of yachtsmen will also 
be in evidence, and, all in all, it will be 
a great day for Mamaroneck. 

The people of the community are in- 
debted to Judge Charles M. Baxter, Jr., 
prominent citizen of the community, and 
to William G. Fulcher, famous historian 
of the town, for the work they have done 
to properly commemorate the occasion. 
The merchants of the community and 
the chamber of commerce have cooper- 
ated fully to help make the affair a 
success. 
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Learning the Evil Nature of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
startling events of the recent past must 
have brought home to eyen the most 
gullible of Americans the clear truth 
that we are today engaged in mortal 
combat with communism. No amount 
of fuzzy or wishful thinking can dis- 
guise the fact that the Communists seek 
today, as they have consistently sought 
for some 40 years, to defeat and destroy 
us. Yesterday by duplicity or treachery, 
today by subversion or b to- 
morrow by negotiation or force of 
arms—at all times, the Communists will 
not deviate from attempting to reach 
their goal of conquering the Western 
World. If we are to prevail in this great 
struggle, our Nation must develop 
swiftly a knowledge of the aims, tactics, 
and strategy of communism. This, plus 
a genuine will to win, will assure final 
victory to the free world. Knowledge of 
the enemy, then, is essential to ultimate 
success. This is the compelling message 
of a recent editorial in the September 12 
issue of the Lock Haven, Pa., Express, 
“Young Americans,” and indeed all 
Americans, “should know the truth of 
the Communist philosophy, which makes 
promises it cannot fulfill, uses chicanery 
and falsehood as its everyday tactics, 
and openly undertakes to conquer the 
rest of the world by means of terror, 
blackmail, and force.” Because of the 
clarity and compelling reasoning of this 
editorial, I call the entire composition to 
the attention of my colleagues: 
TEACHING THE YOUNG ABOUT COMMUNISM 

We have finally swung from superstition 
to intelligence in our attitude toward teach- 
ing the young people of the United States 
what communism is. It is now proper to 
help them understand the greatest issue of 
their times, the fateful rivalry between the 
beliefs of a Communist and those of the citi- 
zens of a free democracy. 

The idea of teaching a course in the high 
schools of our country, to familiarize pupils 
with the ideas and practices that go with 
communism has received growing accept- 
ance. Only a few years ago, even in this 
community, a teacher ran the risk of criti- 
cism, even suspicion, by attempting to ex- 
plain what communism is all about. 

The superstitious approach to any dan- 
ger is to shy away from it, to avoid learn- 
ing anything about it, to shun knowledge 
as if it were contamination. This may be 
one way to avoid a poison ivy itch, or a con- 
taglous disease—but we should not forget 
that what we know about avoiding and cur- 
ing these ills has been the result of study 
and research. 

The person who can recognize the demure 
leaf of the poison ivy plant is safer than 
the person who can’t tell it from Virginia 
creeper. We learned to control smallpox, 
not by running away from it, which people 
did for centuries, but by learning how to 
make ourselves immune to it. 

This is what the study of the history, 
ideas, and practices of communism will do 
for anyone who has reasonable intelligence. 
Learning these things does not make com- 
munism attractive; on the other hand such 
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knowledge reveals its weaknesses, its falsity, 
and its complete negation of all human 
values. 

What the student of the history of com- 
munism learns first is that the basic “prin- 
ciples” of this ideology were carpentered to- 
gether by an e cal German who had 
learned a lot of philosophy but knew noth- 
ing whatsoever about economics. 

Karl Marx invented communism, literally, 
because he could not hold a job. His delu- 
sions of omnipotence were gratified by the 
hodge-podge of arbitrary theories he threw 
together in his embittered attacks on the 
capitalism of Europe in the middle of the 
last century. There was a lot wrong with 
the way Europe was being run in 1848, but 
Marx's panacea was not based on any eco- 
nomic, political or social truths. 

Why, then, did it take hold? The student 
who pursues the study of how communism 
was foisted on the Russians, and how it has 
beeen forced down the throats of the Soviet 
satellites, will be dense, indeed, if he does 
not see how the Communist conspiracy hood- 
winked first hundreds, then thousands, then 
millions of people, not with their own con- 
sent, but through taking advantage of their 
helplessness. „ 

The student of communism will soon lea 
the difference between the American Revolu- 
tion, fought for the principle of freedom 
through representative government, and the 
bloody butchery of the Communist revolu- 
tions, fought to prevent freedom and curb 
the gropings of common men and women for 
the right to live free lives. 

Students of communism will learn, too, 
that the principles set forth by Marx and 
elucidated further by Lenin and Stalin, are 
not a set of moral truths, but a cynical 
philosophy of power-grabbing by whatever 
means can be used. They will learn that 
Lenin counseled the use of lies, treachery, 
and doubledealing, and that Stalin twisted 
the words of Marx and Lenin to suit his own 
dictatorial needs. They will learn that 
Khrushchev, too, has declared not once but 
many times, and in many different varia- 
tions, that the goal of communism is to con- 
quer and enslave the world—although in his 
doubletalk he says freedom when he means 
slavery. 

Young Americans should know the truth 
of the Communist philosophy, which makes 
promises it cannot fulfill, uses chicanery 
and falsehood as its everyday tactics, and 
openly undertakes to conquer the rest of 
the world by means of terror, blackmail, and 
force. 

They should know the enemy we face, be- 
cause they, too, must fight that same enemy. 
If we do not have to fight with arms, we 
must not think there is no fighting to be 
done. 

Khrushchev already has made it plain that 
he does not expect to have to win with weap- 
ons. He has served notice that he expects 
communism to find its way into the life of 
the free nations until they wake up to find 
themselves communized. If we are to foil 
this program, it will have to be done by let- 
ting every young American learn the whole 
be ee truth about communism as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Communism on the Map 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Freedom Academy, located in 
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my congressional district, has prepared 
a unique analysis of the film strip Com- 
munism on the Map.” 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, I submit the academy’s analysis to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

COMMUNISM ON THE Map 


We have been disturbed by the fact that 
criticism of the film strip, “Communism on 
the Map” continues, and apparently the 
criticism is being accepted as factual by 
some people. As you know, it remains only 
to repeat a lie often enough, to establish that 
lie as fact in the minds of those who will 
not investigate for themselves. 

Thus, a committee of four members of 
the American Freedom Academy met and 
viewed the film strip critically. We sat for 
4 hours, viewing each of the 231 frames 
of the film, and listening to the narration. 
Each frame and the verbal comment was 
discussed individually, and a careful anal- 
ysis made. 

First, we feel it is important to note that 
“Communism on the Map“ is a factual nar- 
rative of history. It carefully documents 
the spread of communism across the face 
of the earth. So far as we can determine, 
it does not overlook a single major instance 
in which the cancer of communism has 
spread. 

Since we, as Americans, Christians, and 
believers in the free enterprise system, oppose 
communism, we must therefore be critical 
of the conditions under which this expan- 
sion of communism has been possible. 
Therefore, we must be critical of the for- 
eign policy of America during this period. 
The identity of the party in power or the 
President in office at the time of each com- 
munistic gain is incidental; the fact of the 
gain remains as a historical fact, inescapa- 
ble. 

Of the 231 frames, we found 33 that might 
be termed critical of the Franklin Roose- 
velt-Harry Truman It is possible 
that this fact might occasion the idea that 
“Communism on the Map” is an attack on 
the administrations of Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Truman. 

On the other hand, there were 22 frames 
that could be interpreted by Republicans 
as critical of the Eisenhower administration. 
Let us note, by the way, that in many cases, 
the frame judged critical of either regime, 
was ruled so only because a certain incident 
occurred on a certain date, whereas there is 
no direct allusion to any President or 
administration. 

There were 176 frames adjudged as com- 
pletely neutral; not critical of either party. 

It should be realized that the Democrat 
New Deal-Fair Deal regime was in power for 
20 years of the period covered by the film 
strip. The Eisenhower regime was in power 
for 8 years, a ratio of 5 to 2. 

The aforementioned count (33 to 22) 
establishes a ratio of 3 to 2. 

Thus, if the Republicans were as sensi- 
tive as are the Democrats, they would have 
better ground for protest on the basis that 
there are 22 critical frames covering a period 
of 8 Republican years, whereas there are 
only 33 frames critical of 20 Democrat years. 

And when one analysizes the supplement- 
ary material supplied to bring the film 
strip up to date—all prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the Kennedy administration—the 
balance is thrown even more heavily against 
the Eisenhower regime. In this supple- 
mentary, there are mentions of such events 
as the South Korean student riots, the Turk- 
ish riots, the Japanese riots, the Congo 
unrest, the Loas rebellion, the destruction 
of Trujillo, the rise of Castro, the defection 
of the American scientists Mitchell and 
Martin, and the student riots in San Fran- 
cisco—all of which happened during Eisen- 
hower's 8 eventful years. There are 13 
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Paragraphs, designed to be read by the mod- 
erator at each showing of the film strip. All 
could be considered as to cast unfavorable 
reflection on the American foreign policy 
during the Eisenhower administrations. 

Taking these into consideration, one might 
logically readjust his scoring as follows: 
Roosevelt-Truman regime, 20 years; 33 un- 
favorable mentions; Eisenhower regime, 8 
years, 35 unfavorable mentions. 

However, it is only fair to mention a 
Suggested statement for use in the introduc- 
tion of “Communism on the Map": 

“This filmstrip documents some grevious 
Mistakes and blunders made by various 
agencies and ‘Institutions in the United 
States which alded world communism and 
did injury to the security of our Nation. 

“However, nothing in the filmstrip is 
intended as a refiection on the patriotism, 
loyalty and integrity of any agency of Gov- 
ernment, the Nation's press, or any other 
institution. Some of the documentation 
does reflect on the vulnerability of indi- 
Viduals and institutions to the cunning 
Communist propaganda and to the unseen, 
insidious and powerful influences being 
brought to bear throughout our society by 
Communist intrigue and fifth column 
penetration.“ 

We feel that the filmstrip, “Communism 
on the Map,” is a faithful outline of the 
fateful years that saw communism grown 
from infancy into the major foreign threat 
to our great Republic. We feel that apathy 
toward this godless monster is the greatest 
internal threat to the future of our Re- 
Public. We feel that this filmstrip should 
be shown to every American serviceman and 
every American public servant. 

We feel that the only person who has 
been maligned, through innuendo, by the 
filmstrip is former Vice President Richard 
Nixon, who is pictured with the butcher 
Castro as the narration tells how some 
Americans (such as Ed Sullivan and some 
New York Times reporters) inaccurately 
evaluated the rise of Castro. Mr. Nixon, 
according to columnist George Sokolsky, in- 
terviewed Castro (when the picture was 
taken) and warned President Eisenhower of 
the strong possibility that Castro would 
Prove himself a Communist. | 

We, the undersigned, respectfully submit 
to you this analysis of “Communism on the 
Map,” with the suggestion that the filmstrip 
be used more, instead of less, in the battle 
against communism. 

WILLIS WATERMAN, 
Rev. EVERETT AUGER. 
HOMER GREENE. 
Donap T, CARPENTER. 


The Peace Corps 


SPEECH 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to pro- 
vide for a Peace Corps to help the ple of 
interested countries and areas irf meeting 
their needs for skilled manpower. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, during the 
foreign aid debate, we heard a great deal 
of discussion of reported failures in our 
Foreign Aid program, and they have 

m many and grievous. If you ex- 
amine them, most were not because of 
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failure to provide adequate funds or to 
provide adequate numbers of personnel. 
It was not the amount of our aid that 
was at fault. More often it was the 
maner in which it was given. The most 
important requirement for success gen- 
erally is not how much, but how, 

We have done extraordinarily well 
with the tangible things, providing 
calories, kilowatts, dams, fertilizer 
plants, steel mills, food, and all the rest. 

Too often we have failed in the in- 
tangible. Too often some of our people 
have alienated the people to whom they 
went because they acted according to 
their own fixed ideas. We Americans 
have the imperialism of efficiency and it 
can be a cruel and resented imperialism. 
We knew what they should do; we could 
do it better than they could. We em- 
barrassed them by exposing too bluntly 
their backwardness in their own coun- 
try. They had to take our aid, but then 
resented it. We paid more attention to 
plans and papers than to people. We 
did not win their confidence and good 
will. 

Some of us have long urged that we 
pay more attention to the intangibles, to 
the things in which we and other peoples 
are alike, rather than where we are dif- 
ferent. 

I saw the Chinese Communists make 
their gains in China. They did not talk 
about communism or appear to be work- 
ing for Russia. They talked about help- 
ing the Chinese people down at the 
grassroots. 

They said “We are here to help you 
solve your land problems, your educa- 
tional problems, your health problems.” 
They gave the appearance of great con- 
cern not for the Soviet Union or, for 
world communism, but for the common 
people of China. 

Oftentimes we, however unintention- 
ally, have given the impression that we 
were helping other countries only as 
part of the cold war and because they 
were useful to us in that struggle. To 
that extent we failed. 

This is the essence of the reason why 
we need the openmindedness, the dedi- 
cation, the enthusiasm’ and the opti- 
mism of youth—the willingess to go into 
country areas and work on a simple 
basis with ordinary folks, trying not to 
promote some big world program, but 
to help people who are in need. When 
friendly persons come from abroad and 
help somebody meet his real needs, it 
cannot be misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. It is recognized as genuine con- 
cern, and it is welcomed. 

Most of these less developed coun- 
tries have never known good govern- 
ments, whether outside governments or 
their own. All governments are suspect. 
They are big and powerful and imper- 
sonal. Governments are rigid. The 
accounts have to be gone through by a 
general accounting office, and only 
previously authorized expenditures can 
be made. There is little room for flexi- 
bility and use of imagination. By its 
very nature government has these hand- 
icaps. But when a voluntary agency 
goes over, its people can be imaginative 
and flexible in their approach. They 
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have no axe to grind, no ulterior motive. 
The people recognize the genuineness 
of the effort, and they responded. 

Mr. Chairman, most of us older people 
have acquired more or less fixed atti- 
tudes, even prejudices. We are sure our 
way is best. Without intending to, we 
tend to try to impose our will. But 
youth are less set; they are more willing 
to accept folks as they are and to work 
with them, more than for them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is such considera- 
tions as these which have made some 
of us unhappy for years that the foreign- 
aid program has not made more use of 
the special qualities and enthusiasms of 
our own youth. 

Last year in our committee report on 
the foreign-aid program we had a sec- 
tion on this, and I want to read part of 
it which I wrote myself: 

It would be of very great value not 
only in creating a favorable impression of 
the United States but also in promoting 
sound and basic improvements in economic 
development if more places for such young 
people were found in oversea operations. 


This followed discussion of some of 
the good projects which we had seen 
in southeast Asia being done on a volun- 
tary basis by the young people of Amer- 
ica, and to which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PrtcHer] referred yester- 
day. 

We further said: 

The committee believes that the United 
States is failing to utilize one of its impor- 
tant assets by not developing a program for 
using such services. If young Americans 
with farm backgrounds and adequate tech- 
nical training, who are willing to live in 
villages and share in the daily work of the 
people and who would serve with only a min- 
imum salary and subsistence allowance, 
could be carefully selected and sent to the 
less-developed countries, they could be un- 
usually effective representatives of the 
United States. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the sound 
rationale of the Peace Corps. But I must 
add that I was sorely disappointed when 
the bill to establish it was introduced. 
Too much of the emphasis in the bill was 
not on the plain hard work that is to be 
done or the people to be served. Too 
much of the emphasis—I am sure it was 
not intentional, but it gradually devel- 
oped that way—was on the workers and 
the measures to protect and to serve 
them. It was not so much what they 
could do for their country, but what their 
country would do for them—while on the 
job and afterward. It emphasized the 
separateness of this particular group of 
Americans, their superiority, and so 
forth. As one of its sponsors wrote to 
me: 

This separate approach has had special 
enthusiastic response from colleges, univer- 
sities and voluntary agencies that have not 
found it feasible to work in partnership with 
existing aid programs, for various reasons. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, the Peace Corps 
will stand or fall in the end on the kind 
of work done in the field, not on the 
initial response in the colleges or else- 
where. It is performance that will 
count, not public relations. 

So, when the bill came to our commit- 
tee its preoccupation seemed to be with 
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the benefits that were going to come to 
these lads, rather than the service that 
they were going to render. I felt that was 
more likely to reduce than to improve 
their chance of doing the kind of job 
that is so urgently needed, and the com- 
mittee made substantial changes in the 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, not for one moment do 
I want to discriminate against these 
volunteers. But I think it is equally a 
mistake to discriminate in favor of them. 
Some say, Why should they not have all 
the same benefits as our foreign service 
personnel? Or our GI's? Or teachers 
here at home? Or even some special 
privileges, as I shall point out in dis- 
cussing amendments I hope to offer? 
Well, I think this Peace Corps will suc- 
ceed in considerable degree in proportion 
to the privileges the youth do not have. 
Asians respect men more for what they 
deny themselves than for what they gain 
for themselves. We must not do any- 
thing to kill something of the genuine- 
ness, the purity of motive, the voluntary 
idealism, the sacrificial spirit that must 
be the essence of this project, if it is to 
succeed in full measure. 

Mr. Chairman, people often ask what 
gives the Communist youth their incredi- 
ble drive and determination. May I 
read to you the first paragraph of the 
address given by Stalin in 1924 at the 
funeral of Lenin, and you will see why 
the Communists have been winning. He 
called them to nothing but hardship, 
and he promised them nothing but the 
honor of serving in a struggle to change 
the whole world. 

Comrades, we Communists are people 
of a special mold. We are made of a 
special stuff. We are those who form 
the army of the great proletarian 
strategist, the army of Comrade Lenin. 
There is nothing higher than the honor 
of belonging to this army. There is 
nothing higher than the title of mem- 
ber of the party whose founder and 
leader was Comrade Lenin. It is not 
given to everyone to be a member of 
such a party. It is not given to every- 
one to withstand the stresses and storms 
that accompany membership in such a 
party. It is the sons of the working 
class, the sons of want and struggle, the 
sons of incredible privation and heroic 
effort who before all should be members 
of such a party. 

Departing from us, Comrade Lenin 
enjoined us to hold high and guard the 
purity of the great title of member of 
the party. We vow to you, Comrade 
Lenin, that we shall fulfill your behest 
with honor. 

No wonder they had stars in their 
eyes and have worked so contiguously 
and so successfully. 

Mr. Chairman, we underestimate our 
American youth, and we do them a grave 
disservice if we fail to call them to equal 
“privation and heroic effort.” They are 
willing to give their all including their 
lives if necessary for so much nobler and 
higher a cause. They want to do it. 
Let us not cheapen it by emphasis on 
benefits now or later. They will be so 
much better able to serve our country 
wnen they come back, as well as to serve 
the countries to which they now go. 
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Restoring of Rate Ceiling on FHA- 
Insured Mortgages to 51, Percent Con- 
sidered by Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert at this point in the RECORD an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
September 14, 1961, under the heading 
“Restoring of Rate Ceiling on FHA- 
Insured Mortgages to 5% Percent Con- 
sidered by Kennedy.” 

Mr. Speaker, this article is self-explan- 
atory. It is apparent that the adminis- 
tration in its endeavor to reduce mort- 
gage rates only succeeded in increasing 
discounts that have to be paid on FHA- 
insured mortgages. No wonder the FHA 
is not making a better performance, par- 
ticularly in view of the ultraliberal, and 
I might add, unsound, housing bill passed 
by the Congress this year. 

The article follows: 

RESTORING OF RATE CEILING ON FHA-INSURED 
MORTGAGES TO 514 PERCENT CONSIDERED BY 
KENNEDY 

(By Arlen J. Large) 

WASHINGTON.—The Kennedy administra- 
tion is considering whether it should restore 
to 5'4 percent the maximum interest rate 
permitted on mortgages Insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

The rate was cut to 5½ percent in May, 
and administration economists and housing 
officials frankly concede the reduction has 
not been accepted by the private mortgage 
market. Unless mortgage lenders begin mak- 
ing more 5t4-percent loans in the weeks 
ahead, and discounts narrow on these mort- 
gages, the administration may decide to re- 
store the ceiling to its pre-May level of 5% 
percent. Through a discount, an investor 
lays out less than the face value of the mort- 
gage, but stands to be repaid the full 
amount, this increasing his yield above the 
stated interest rate. 

The administration's decision on whether 
to return to 514 percent could be a painful 
one. Officials from President Kennedy on 
down have been trying for months to force 
home borrowing costs lower. A cancellation 
of May's cut in the FHA rate ceiling would 
amount to an admission that the adminis- 
tration pushed lenders further than they 
were willing to go. Also, officials worry that 
the mere announcement of an FHA rate 
boost might be wrongly regarded by busi- 
nessmen as a signal for a Government return 
to “tight money” policies that could hamper 
the economic recovery. 

But administration men also worry over 
the result ol leaving the 5 ½ percent rate un- 
changed in the face of rising interest rates 
on non-FHA mortgages and other long-term 
securities, This, it’s feared, would hurt the 
whole FHA mortgage insurance program and 
put a greater cash requirement on home 
buyers. 

TREND OF MORTGAGE RATES 


Housing officials insist they're not yet con- 
vinced that mortgage interest rates are 
headed inevitably higher in the weeks 
ahead—a trend that would about insure a 
return to a 5% percent maximum FHA rate. 
But evidence abounds that mortgage lenders 
are cool toward the present 514 percent 
maximum. 

Three examples: 


September 15 


FHA noted yesterday a slight decline, the 
first in more than a year, in the average 
price quoted for its insured maximum-rate 
mortgages on the secondary, or resale, mar- 
ket. This price movement halted a long, 
steady decline in the actual investment 
yields received by secondary-market buyers 
of FHA mortgages. 

FHA’s role in the housing market has been 
declining in recent months, indicating more 
mortgage lenders are shunning the agency's 
insurance programs. Last January, FHA in- 
surance programs covered 20 percent of the 
nonfarm homes started that month. This 
share had dropped to 17 percent in June 
and to about 15 percent in July. 

More owners of FHA-backed mortgages are 
trying to sell them to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, rather than to private 
buyers on the secondary market. Officials 
regard this as a sign that Fannie Mae prices 
are becoming more attractive than the re- 
duced prices being offered by such private 
buyers as insurance companies. Lower re- 
sale prices usually reflect a firming of the 
investment yields demanded by private mort- 
gage buyers. 

ONE GAGE OF TRENDS 


Secondary market prices for FHA-insured 
mortgages provide one measurement of 
trends in mortgage interest rates generally. 
Sellers of such mortgages usually are orig- 
mal-lender mortgage companies wanting to 
convert them into cash for relending. The 
buyers are insurance companies or other in- 
stitutions wanting mortgages for long-term 
investment, 

Buyers in recent years have consistently 
been paying prices below face value for FHA 
mortgages. 

FHA said the national average price paid 
for its insured 544 percent 25-year mortgages 
edged down to $96.50 per $100 of outstand- 
ing mortgage amount on September 1. This 
was down from the August 1 quotation of 
$96.60. FHA officials: said the amount of 
decline for 1 month was fractional, and 
within the margin of statistical error. But 
they did attach significance to the failure 
of the price to rise—a sign that the sec- 
ondary market was not adjusting to the late- 
May interest rate reduction. 

Secondary market prices behaved much 
differently following the Kennedy adminis- 
tratlon's first cut in the rate, to 544 percent 
from 5% percent in February. Just before 
the February reduction, FHA’s 5% percent 
mortgages were bringing an average of $98.10 
per $100 of face value on the secondary 
market. Assuming repayment or disposal of 
the mortgage in an average of 12 years, this 
price yielded the buyer an actual return of 
6 percent—a rate roughly comparable to that 
received by lenders on conventional mort- 
gages not backed by Government repayment 
guarantees, 

After the reduction to the 54% percent rate, 
the secondary market price on March 1 
dropped to $97.10 for mortgages carrying the 
new rate. This was the market's way of com- 
pensating for the formal rate reduction in 
an effort to maintain the former level of 
actual yields. But the initial price decline 
was only half as big as that needed to main- 
tain the former yield. By June 1, steady 
increases in the secondary market price had 
restored the quotation on 544 percent loans 
to an average $98.10, the same level that pre- 
vailed for the old 5% percent mortgage. To 
FHA officials, this confirmed the mortgage 
market's agreement that the 5% percent 
rate was in line with market demand. 

The failure of similar price trends to de- 
velop following the May reduction to 5% per- 
cent is causing concern among administra- 
tion officials. For one thing, the wide dis- 
count margin of secondary prices below face 
value may tend to put upward pressure on 
home prices. FHA regulations forbid mort- 
gage lenders to require the home buyer to 
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make up the discount directly. But this 
cost is often borne by homebuilders who 
arrange financing for their customers, and 
some builders have recouped the expense by 
adding it to the original price of their 
houses. 

If yields on competing non-FHA mortgages 
and other long-term securities show signs of 
weakening in the weeks ahead, the 514 per- 
cent rate may start looking more attractive 
to lenders. This would take the adminis- 
tration off the hook by allowing it to leave 
the 514 percent rate where it is. 


Use for Cultural Purposes of Carter 
Barron Memorial Amphitheater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, several 
days ago I had the pleasure of talking 
with Mr. Marvin D. Myers, assistant to 
the director of Purdue Musical Organi- 
zations, Purdue University, who came to 
me with what I think is an excellent idea. 

Since the Carter Barron Memorial 
Amphitheater is now under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, 
Secretary Udall has asked for proposals 
of ways in which the amphitheater could 
be used for cultural purposes. Mr. Myers 
has suggested that a certain time be set 
aside each summer during which various 
Schoo] and community music groups 
could perform at Carter Barron in a 
summer music festival. The groups 
would be chosen from among the numer- 
ous talented musical organizations which 
we have in the United States. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the text 
of a letter from Mr. Myers to Secretary 
Udall which more fully outlines the pro- 
posal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Haut or Music, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Interior Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: On a recent business trip to Washing- 
ton I had occasion to confer with several 
Members of the Congress, and in the course 
of conversations about various matters, 
learned that the Carter Barron Memorial 
Amphitheater is now under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior, and that 
the Secretary is desirous of receiving sug- 
gestlons as to the possible use of this fine 
structure for the cultural arts. 

By way of introduction, I am now, and 
have been for the last 14 yegrs, assist- 
ant to Dr. Albert P. Stewart, Director of 
Purdue Musical Organizations, and am also 
assistant in agricultural extension music in 
the State of Indiana. In 1949, Mr. Stewart 
and I were appointed by the National Capi- 
tol Sesquicentennial Commission to promote 
and stage a program of festival music in 
the 1950 sesquicentennial program in Wash- 
ington. In this connection, we became 
very close friends to Mr. Barron, and im- 
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mediately on hearing of his death, wired 
the Commission and suggested that the 
amphitheater being constructed in Rock 
Creek Park be named in his memory. 

During the year 1950, we were successful 
in bringing to Washington over 6,000 
participants in various musical and cul- 
tural organizations which performed in a 
temporary shell erected on the Capitol 
Grounds. Included were high school bands 
and choruses such as the male high school 
band and chorus from Louisville, Ky., 
and the Keokuk, Iowa, band from Keokuk, 
Iowa. Community groups included the 
famous York Pennsylvania Band with the 
singing Yorkmen and Yorkwomen. Also the 
Iowa State Women’s Chorus of 400 
voices, along with more than 2,000 
singing Hoosier women from the Indiana 
State agricultural extension choruses. We 
also included a presentation of the North 
Carolina Grass Roots Opera Co. which 
thrilled an audience of over 7.000 
at Watergate on the Potomac. The barber- 
shop singers, under the direction of Wash- 
ington's Dr. Harmon, also attracted a huge 
crowd. The Interdepartmental Auditorium 
was filled to overflowing when the Purdue 
Glee Club, under direction of Dr. Stewart, 
gave their concert on the eve of their de- 
parture for a good-will tour of German 
universities. 

The above groups are indicative of the 
many more which came to Washington dur- 
ing the sesquicentennial to add their tal- 
ents to a great American festival of aca- 
demic and community music. 

The success of this program has always 
remained in my mind as, not only a great 
memory, but an inspiration that someday 
this type of program could be repeated in 
Washington, not only once, but on an an- 
nual basis. After seeing the beautiful struc- 
ture, the Carter Barron Memorial Amphi- 
theater in Rock Creek Park, this desire be- 
came greater than ever. 

Certainly it would be a great inspiration 
to American school and community music 
if, each year, the best of these groups could 
perform in their Nation's Capital. Further- 
more, I am confident that an exchange pro- 
gram could be worked out with such oversea 
festivals as the one conducted at Llangollen, 
Wales. Our Purdue Glee Club has partici- 
pated in this festival on two occasions and 
in 1953 met the famous Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren's Choir, which we were instrumental in 
bringing to America on their first tour in 
1954. 

The many loyal State societies in Wash- 
ington would surely work for, and cooperate 
with such a program, especially in present- 
ing talent from their respective States. I 
have heard such sentiment expressed by 
many people in the various societies. I have 
followed the efforts of Representative Frank 
Tuompson, of New Jersey, in his efforts in 
the cultural arts exchange program, and 
more recently with the efforts of Represent- 
ative McDowett, of Delaware, also Repre- 
sentative Hays, of Ohio, and Senator VANCE 
HARTKE, from our State of Indiana. I am 
sure that these gentlemen would all give 
support to such a program along with many 
others. 

I would suggest, Mr. Secretary, that the 
Carter Barron Memorial Amphitheater be 
used for a specified length of time each year 
for the presentation of a festival of Ameri- 
can school and community music and re- 
lated arts. I would further suggest that a 
committee, or commission, be established to 
work in accord with the Department of the 
Interior and the Secretary in establishing 
such a worthwhile program in freedom’s 
great Capital, Washington, D.C. 

I humbly present these thoughts and will 
appreciate your comment. 


Sincerely, 
Marvin D. MYERS, 
Assistant in Extension Music. 


police force. 
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Should the Secretary of the Interior 
look with favor on this proposal, and 
should such a program be established, I 
believe that the cultural life of our Na- 
tion’s Capital and of the Nation would 
be greatly enriched. 


Denver, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, in its September 15 
editions, carried an article on Denver 
written by Gladwin Hill, one of its sen- 
ior western correspondents. Mr. Hill, 
visiting Denver in the midst of the 
American Legion’s national convention, 
drew a swift, impressionistic, and amus- 
ing verbal portrait of my home city 
which conveys its unique tempo and 
flavor at this heady moment in its his- 
tory. He has managed to impart the 
bustling sense of forward motion, the 
friendliness, and the optimism which 
characterize Denver today; and, equally 
important, he has captured the essence 
of what makes Denver different from 
other bustling, friendly, and optimistic 
cities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, headlined “Boom- 
time in the Rockies,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 15, 1961] 
BOOMTIME IN ROCKIES 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Denver, September 14.—Some fallout, sup- 
posedly from the Soviet atomic tests, raised 
radiation readings in this capital of the 
Recky Mountain empire Tuesday. But it 
did not dampen a boom atmosphere sur- 
passing that of the bonanza mining days. 
The mile-high city may get excited about 
small things such as where it is going to 
get $13 million a year for public improve- 
ments or how to achieve a thoroughly honest 
But the big things do not 


faze it. 

This week brought forth, along with the 
American Legion convention, official approval 
of a 30-story $12 million skyscraper; ground- 
breaking for a University of Denver sorority 
house (Gamma Phi Beta) costing $175,000; 
and, under the gilded dome of the downtown 
State Capitol, further plans for punching a 
2-mile vehicular highway tunnel through 
the nearby Continental Divide in the Rocky 
Mountains overlooking the city. 

The new skyscraper will have plenty of 
company. A forest of monoilithic modern 
buildings is already extinguishing the tradi- 
tional brownstone character of the era when 
the capers of H. A. W. Tabor, the mining 
leader, and his much-sung girl friend, Baby 
Doe, kept Denver vibrant. Even the fabled 
Brown Palace Hotel now has a 22-story mod- 
ernistic annex. 

Yet the frontier ebullience remains. To 
test whether Legionnaires had gone sedate, 
the Denver Post in an echo of its yeasty 
days under the legendary Tammen and Bon- 
fils, sent out its prettiest girl reporter at- 
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tired in shrieking red to see if she could 
vamp any delegates. (“I've gotten more at- 
tention from a troop of Boy Scouts,” she 
reported.) 

While Denver’s heart is urban, its pocket- 
book is geared to the hinterlands. There's 
joy over a moist season that has produced 
the best rangelands, for Colorado beef, since 
1957 and helped crops. 

Farmers seem to be winning in all ways. 
Sugarbeets will be big, and wheat farmers 
got the good news the week that the Gov- 
ernment was figuring on easing the surplus 
by it abroad—for sugar. Thus em- 
boldened, the grain men scorned proposals 
for a nationwide bread price increase as some- 
thing calculated only to put them in the 
middle. 

But all is not perfect. 

The annual Denver Open golf tournament 
last week, won by Dave Hill, was a financial 
failure, drawing only 3,500 spectators while 
15,000 had been expected. 

The lack of interest was ascribed to an 
abundance of events. Sports fans had their 
choice of major league baseball and football 
on television and in-the-flesh quarter-horse 
races, greyhound races, or even Dick the 
Bruiser and Killer Kowalski on the wrestling 
mat. 

And Denver has the common affliction of 
tax trouble. The city already has a 1-per- 
cent sales tax on top of the 2 percent 
States sales tax. Still short of money for bas- 
ics such as fire stations and streets, it is 
afraid that additional city sales taxes would 
drive business to the suburbs. 

Its neat selution—now in hot controversy— 
was to have the legislature create a Metro- 
politan Capital Improvements District com- 
prising Denever and three counties, The 
area will vote September 26 on a 2-percent 
districtwide sales tax designed to equalize 
the burden. 

Denver's other major civic worry at the 

moment is its police department, tarnished 
by the alleged involvement of a dozen offi- 
cers in a burglary ring. Los Angeles’ Chief, 
William H. Parker, known for the quality 
of his force, was diverted from Legion con- 
vention duties by city officials as an ad- 
viser, 
Only once this week did Denver find its 
traditional hand of friendship rebuffed, At 
the Legion’s arduous 6-hour parade, a citi- 
zen stepped forth to succor an equestrian, 
costumed as one of General Custer's ill-fated 
men, who seemed to be fainting in the hot 
sun. 


“Leave me alone,” the rider muttered. 
“I'm supposed to have an arrow in my back.“ 


They Look to United States and 
Wonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans and the attitude of people to- 
ward America is a subject to continuing 
discussion, and I feel the article by Col- 
umnist Constantine Brown should be in- 
serted in the Recor at this point, and 
does not need further mention on my 
part. The article entitled “They Look to 
United States and Wonder,” follows: 
THEY Loox To UNITED STATES AND WONDER 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome, Iraklxr.— The free world wants to de- 
fend itself against Communist agression; 
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the enslaved peoples want to be free; the 
citizens of Berlin want to remain free. All 
these millions look for their salvation to 
America. And what they are looking for is 
strength, both moral and physical. 

Americans who go about their daily lives 
earning a living, bathing the baby, market- 
ing for dinner, going on vacations, and read- 
ing the sports pages and ads in the news- 
papers, have no conception of the impor- 
tance of every word spoken from Washing- 
ton to the citizens of the rest of the world. 
Every policy adopted by the Executive, every 
speech on foreign affairs in Congress, and 
even the Voice of America, have a direct 
bearing on their fate. 

I have seen in Seoul, Korea, people stand- 
ing four deep reading the newspapers 
posted on_the bulletin board outside the 
publishing building. The issue then was 
whether the United States would remain firm 
in the face of the Red Chinese threat to 
Quemoy. 

I have watched people in Paris sitting in 
the cafes reading a speech by the then fresh- 
man Senator John F. Kennedy in which he 
sided with the FLN Algerian rebels against 
French colonialism. That he was at the 
time a young Senator whose opinions carried 
little weight among his colleagues was im- 
material to them. To the French (as well as 
the Algerians) he represented America 
speaking. 

I have only recently returned to Rome from 
Germany. On that warm placid Sunday 
when the concrete wall and barbed wire 
went up every single German was listening 
to his radio for word from America. 

War and threat of war have made the 
world’s little people experts on foreign af- 
fairs and those able to read their papers 
scan more than the headlines. Others may 
hear of the latest Washington policy from 
friends owning radios. 

And the question uppermost in the minds 
of all, from the peasant tending the rice 
paddies to the mechanic working in a Berlin 
factory is: Will America stand firm? 

For the past 3 months this reporter has 
tried to analyze and understand the effects 
on Europeans as he listened to the Voice of 
America broadcasts and the propaganda 
spewed from behind the Iron Curtain in 
many languages. The latter varies from 
sharp attacks against American imperialism, 
American vested interests and American war- 
mongers to attacks on our strong anti-Com- 
munist allies such as Spain, Portugal, France, 
Germany, and others. I have yet to hear 
any defense of these allies coming from the 
VOA. What comes across the airwaves are 
full lectures on social science, interviews 
with unimportant foreign-born Americans, 
rebroadcast discussions by liberal Members 
of Congress and uninspiring discussions on 
current topics by the VOA's senior com- 
mentator, Raymond G. Swing. 

Besides conducting the VOA programs, the 
USIS issues an avalanche of printed propa- 
ganda which is being distributed to news- 
papers all over the globe. The Rome office 
issued recently a well gotten up brochure 
entitled “The Nuclear Ban Treaty; Gateway 
to Peace.” After some platitudes such as 
“since the beginning of history the life of 
man has been shadowed by the fear of war“ 
(a historically questionable statement), the 
author went on to say that now the hopes 
of mankind have increased because of the 
Geneva Conference. 

One cannot place any blame on the USIS 
for our unrealistic policy on disarmament 
and the nuclear test ban conferences. But 
the reminder to the peoples of Europe that 
we are stressing disarmament at this time 
can cause a drop in European morale as well 
as American prestige. 

There are many more students of com- 
munism in Europe than in the United States. 
And one wonders what goes on in the mind 
of an Italian editor who reads not only of 
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Washington’s emphasis on disarmament in 
the present crisis, but who finds the same 
words used in the USIS handouts that he 
finds in Unita, the Italian counterpart of 
the Worker. I have been asked pointedly by 
one of the local editors whether it is the an- 
nouncement from the White House for in- 
crease in American conventional forces or the 
policy. Surely, he said, a government cannot 
USIS which represents the real Washington 
policy. Surely, he said, a government cannot 
support both armament and disarmament. 


Kennedy Acts To Counter Red Trickery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert an article bearing a Washington 
dateline of September 14. 

Again the managers on the part of the 
New Frontier have insulted the intelli- 
gence of the American people. Under 
terrific pressure from the frustrated 
public over the anti-anti-Communist 
drive that is now going on, the White 
House has attempted to soften this feel- 
ing by announcing the appointment of 
four advisers in psychological warfare. 
This would be fine if the President would 
appoint such people as Mr. Edward 
Hunter, America’s outstanding person 
in the field of psychological warfare; 
Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, another expert 
in psychological warfare; Adm. Chester 
Ward, and other equally talented per- 
sonnel in this field. 


However, he appointed his brother, 
Bobby Kennedy, who knows as much 
about psychological warfare as I do; 
Secretary of Labor, Arthur Goldberg, a 
brilliant labor attorney but certainly un- 
trained in the field of psychological war- 
fare; Mr. Alexis U. Johnson, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs; and for window dressing, Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor. This, then, is the Ad- 
visory Committee on Psychological War- 
fare and constitutes another step down 
the road to peaceful surrender to the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

The article follows: 

KENNEDY Acts To COUNTER Rep TRICKERY 


WASHINGTON, September 14.—President 
Kennedy has set up a Cabinet level group to 
give him a blueprint for psychological and 
political warfare planning and strategy. 

The group is composed of Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy, the President's brother; 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, military representative 
of the President, and Alexis U, Johnson, 
Deputy Undersecretary of State for Political 
Affairs. 

The Communists’ ability to repress world 
reaction unfavorable to them, and to domi- 
nate the news as they choose with demon- 
strations that seem spontaneous, led to the 
creation of the new study group. 


TAKE REDS APATHETICALLY 

When the Russians resumed nuclear test- 
ing and many nations accepted the news 
apathetically, administration officials specu- 
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lated on what would have happened through- 
out the world if the United States had broken 
the moratorium, US. Embassies, they sur- 
mised, would have been picketed, perhaps 
stoned, and the demonstrations would have 
appeared to be spontaneous. 

The seal of East Berlin at its western 
boundary aroused ne world protest. On the 
other hand, if a U.S. Ambassador visits a for- 
eign nation and is jeered or threatened by 
a mob, the mob action, in the opinion of 
Kennedy, dominates the news of the day, 
and the purpose, point, and accomplish- 
ments of the Ambassador’s trip become 
submerged. 

Government officials are aware that the 
Communist apparatus spark these demon- 
strations in foreign lands. Neutrals and 
nonaligned nations have remained silent in 
the face of Soviet nuclear explosions. 


SEEKS TO COUNTER TACTICS 


The President believes that someway must 
be found to combat Communist techniques 
in cold war psychological tactics. 

The informal group—Kennedy prefers not 
to call it a committee—was set up to find the 
answers. No Government agency now has 
the responsibility to conduct psychological 
warfare or to make broad policy and plans 
in that area. 

Kennedy's four-man group is not an op- 
erations unit. It is understood to have held 
one, perhaps two meetings, and has little 
or no staff. Its assignment is to advise the 
President on what needs to be done, feasible 
Ways of getting it done, and who should bear 
the responsibility. 


Censorship of Military Officers’ Speeches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, always 
in the forefront and ever vigilant in the 
fight for good government, and opposing 
communistic infiltration, is one of the 
most prominent businessmen of our 
Third District of Ohio, Mr. Loren M. 
Berry. 

On September 11, 1961, Mr. Berry 
Sent President Kennedy the following 
telegram: 

Hon. Joun F, KENNEDY, x 

President of the United States, Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Services, White 
House, Washington, D.C.: 

I respectfully urge you to set up a policy 
of commendation rather than penalties for 
the military for instructing their men as to 
the destructive forces of communism. The 
troops must know and understand that the 
threat to our freedom today is international 
communism and its dedicated aim of world 
domination. 

I hope you will not hesitate to reaffirm 
the precepts which underlie our American 
Way of life, freedom under God and justice 
under man. There should be no uncer- 
tainty in the American mind ag to where 
the United States stands. Surrender and 
appeasement are not our heritage. 


That same day, Mr. Berry also sent 
the following telegram to each member 
of the Armed Services Committees of 
both the Senate and the House: 

I respectfully urge you to support the in- 
vestigation concerning p of mili- 
tary officers’ speeches and instructions to 
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troops. The Communist cause has ad- 
vanced greatly because so many citizens 
have been indifferent or complacent and 
even some of our soldiers do not know or 
understand the policies we have pledged our 
lives and fortunes to protect. A military 
man, under oath to defend his country 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
should be commended rather than penalized 
for informing his men as to the menacing 
and massive global forces that are threaten- 
ing to destroy our constitutional Republic. 

There should be no uncertainty in the 
American mind as to where the United 
States stands. Surrender and appeasement 
are not our heritage. 

LOREN M. BERRY. 


The Reverend George W. Johnson Nomi- 
nated for Office of National Chaplain, 
VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
national convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States held 
at Miami Beach, Fla., from August 20 to 
August 25, 1961, the Reverend George W. 
Johnson, oversea veteran with the U.S. 
Navy during World War II, and an or- 
dained Protestant minister, was nomi- 
nated for the office of national chaplain 
by commander of New York State VFW, 
Joseph Carl Thomson, 

This nomination marked a turning 
point in national conventions of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, as the Reverend 
Johnson was the first member of the 
Negro race to be nominated for national 
office in the 62 years of national con- 
ventions of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Comrade Johnson—all members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
called comrades—stayed with his fellow 
comrades from New York County at the 
headquarters hotel, the Fountainbleau, 
at Miami Beach. He attended all meet- 
ings of New York County as well as the 
New York State meetings. He was also 
present at all meetings of the national 
convention and had his meals with his 
fellow comrades at the Fountainbleau 
Hotel. 

All the rest of this Nation can take an 
example from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars whose ties are based on service 
performed on foreign soil during time 
of war in the armed services of the 
United States of America. Race, color, 
or creed have no bearing whatsoever on 
eligibility for membership, or for election 
to any office from the post level up in 
the national organization. Delegates are 
elected directly from their own post and 
any member can run for any office on 
any level provided he has a paid-up 
membership card. 

The Reverend Johnson's nomination 
was received with applause and acclaim 
by the delegates from all over the coun- 
try. When the Reverend Johnson 
learned that it had been the VFW cus- 
tom for years to rotate the office of na- 
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tional chaplain among the various faiths 
and that the chaplain for the preceding 
year had been a Protestant minister, he 
went to the microphone on the conven- 
tion floor and declined to run for 
Office in favor of Father Brown—a Cath- 
olic priest from the Midwest—amid the 
cheers of all the delegates on the con- 
vention floor for his display of comrade- 
ship which is so much evident among 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., August 29, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Froop: As author of the bill, 
House Resolution 211, please accept my most 
sincere congratulations. Never, has our be- 
loved Republic faced a crisis, remotely as 
critical as the present battle to hold back 
the Red tide. 

There can be no greater service than keep- 
ing alive the hopes for freedom of enslaved 
people the world over and offering coura- 
geous statemanship to we, who yet enjoy 
freedom, 
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Be assured that a great tide is boiling up 
in great 5 bulwark the tremendous 
stand, people such as you have taken in 


holding at erg and fighting down those en- 
gaged in the most r attack on 
civilization in the history of mankind. 

May God bless you. 

Cordially yours, 
Donato W. KILLIAN, Sr. 
Wanperon, N. DAK., August 30, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We wish to com- 
mend you for authoring House Resolution 
211 to provide a special House Committee on 
Captive Nations. We are also writing of 
our approval to our Congressman SHORT. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUBY and ELMER BerTHOoN, 
ARCADIA, CALIF., August 26, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FLoop: We read with great in- 
terest and appreciation a copy of your re- 
cent speech on the Manion Forum. 

We commend you most sincerely for in- 
troducing House Resolution 211 to provide 
a special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. We have noted a tremendous in- 
crease in grassroots interest and concern 
over the Communist menace in just the past 
few weeks, and feel your resolution is in- 
deed timely and will receive popular support 
as the information concerning it spreads. 

We are urging Mr. Rovssetor’s full sup- 
port of your bill. His record of integrity 
and courage has made his constituents feel 
very proud, and we are sure he will join 
with you in this effort. 

Yours sincerely, 
S. BOHNSTADT. 
CHARLES M. BOHNSTADT. 
Avucust 28, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD: 

Wish to give wholehearted approval to 
your House Resolution 211. 

This is a wonderful way to fight for free 
people. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. R, C. JOHNSTON. 


TEMPLE Crry, CALIF., 
August 29, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Your House 
Resolution 211 which would provide a spe- 
cial House Committee on Captive Nations, is 
a fine gesture. 

We congratulate you for bringing forth 
this humanitarian piece of leigslation. We 
wish you all success in its passage. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. MARJORIE L. SCHWEITZER. 
San Duo, CALIF. 
August 25, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I approve 100 percent of House 
Resolution 211, I have written my Con- 
gressmen and urged their emphatic support. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. OBENSCHAIN. 


San Faancisco, CALIF., 
August 25, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Fioop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter sent to Mr. Sam RAYBURN, 
which should be of interest to you. 

I have been deeply delighted with the 
success of the response to your House Reso- 
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lution 211, creating a Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. 

I think it is shocking that the adminis- 
tration has dallied, or even attempted to 
discourage such a resolution. 

What in the world does it take to get 
some of these people at our own “summit” 
moving? 

Keep up your great fight for the Captive 
Nations Committee. I was greatly heartened 
by your condemnation of our abject con- 
duct in the Panama Canal a couple of years 
ago; and pleased to read your communica- 
tion to then Secretary of State Herter on 
that problem. We need more men with your 
courage in Congress. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES L. SHARP. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 25, 1961. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rarsurn: It is my understand- 
ing that House Resolution 211, calling for 
creation of a Captive Nations Committee, is 
and has been “bottled up” in the Rules Com- 
mittee since its introduction in March of 
this year by Congressman FLOOD. 

Surely this is one of the more urgent items 
on the agenda at this time. I cannot imagine 
a greater morale booster for the anti-Com- 
munist world, especially in view of the de- 
fensive position we are in on Berlin. We 
need a move that will show the world we 
take the plight of the captive nations seri- 
ously. 

It is especially distressing to read that 
the President has discouraged consideration 
of this measure. In fact, it is hardly be- 
lievable, and I will appreciate your in- 
forming me as to the truth of this state- 
ment, which has been printed in a reputable 
publication. 

In view of our repeated concern for mi- 
nority groups in this country, I think it 
would be a politically significant move on 
the part of the President to give this reso- 
lution his backing. These various national- 
ity groups in this country would respond 
tremendously, to the passage of House Reso- 
lution 211. 

I am deeply concerned over the axis of 
appeasement that runs through this admin- 
istration like a yellow streak, and intend to 
do all I can, with my friends, to see that 
public officials who appease communism or 
turn their heads from its aggression, are not 
returned to Congress next year. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES L. SHARP. 
Fort WORTH TEX., 
August 30, 1962. 

Dear Sm: I am interested in your House 
Resolution 211. Could you give me some in- 
formation concerning its purpose and how 
it would operate. 

Thark you. 

ANGELO BENEDICT NASCHE. 


Lunacy in Katanga 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
serting an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune, dated September 15, entitled 
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“Lunacy in Katanga.” It expresses the 
position that I have taken ever since the 
United Nations moved into the Congo. 
It is another example of the United Na- 
tions, whose military commander is a 
Russian Communist, delivering, or at- 
tempting to deliver, a free and independ- 
ent province now in the hands of a pro- 
Western friend into the hands of pro- 
Communist Gizenga. 

The article follows: 

LUNACY IN KATANGA 


The issue was in doubt yesterday in Ka- 
tanga. Counter-attacking forces, loyal to 
the government of President Moise Tshom- 
be, threatened to reverse the earlier deci- 
sion at arms which looked like a victory 
for the United Nations wrecking crew in 
the Congo, 

Through the haze of reports from Elisa- 
bethville one thing was certain: The Ken- 
nedy administration had sought to achieve a 
crowning lunacy by paying the lion’s share 
of the bill so that the U.N. mercenary army 
could conquer the only peaceful, orderly, 
and pro-Western place in the Congo and 
turn it over to communism. 

The U.N. force struck treacherously be- 
fore dawn—in violation, according to 
Tshombe, of its pledged word, given the 
night before, that it would not move 
against the Katanga Government or seek 
to disarm Katanga’s Army. After shoot- 
ing up the center of the city and butcher- 
ing resisting Katangese, the U.N. force is- 
sued the smug announcement, “The Ka- 
tanga seccession is over. Katanga is now a 
Congolese Province.” 

But, as Secretary General Hammarsk- 
jold of U.N. arrived in Leopoldville, all 
smiles, the Katanga army and police 
smashed back under the leadership of Bel- 
gian and French officers U.N. had sought to 
expel. The fighting spread elsewhere 
throughout the Congo, and it remained to 
be seen whether U.N. could make its deci- 
sion stick. 

It was suicidal folly that the Government 
of the United States should ever have placed 
its support behind a venture to knock out 
the only regime in central Africa which sup- 
ported the West against Communist ambi- 
tions. While anarchy prevailed in the rest 
of the Congo, there was no violence against 
westerners in Katanga, Its economy func- 
tioned and stability and order prevailed. 

The U.N. excuse for its policy of disinte- 
gration was that it had acted at the request 
of the “central” government in Leopold- 
ville to prevent civil war. So it went to war 
on its own motion to make the Congo safe 
for communism. 

Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, has warned 
that the U.N. effort to foster a so-called coa- 
lition government in the Congo Is “so heav- 
lly weighted In favor of the Communists that 
the outcome is virtually a mathematical 
certainty.” The Prime Minister, Adoula, is, 
by reputation, a neutralist. Gizenga, his 
Vice Premier, is a cadre Communist, while 
the key post of Minister of the Interior has 
been awarded to Gizenga’s most notorious 
henchman, Christophe Gbenye, a Commu- 
nist trained in Prague. 

As soon as initial reports of the U.N. tri- 
umph reached Leopoldville, the Adoula-Gi- 
zenga regime promptly moved in one of 
Gizenga’s agents as its gaulelter in Elisa- 
bethville. This man, Egide Bochely-David- 
son, had been Gizenga’s high commissioner 
of state in Oriental Province, the strong- 
hold of the Communist followers of the 
late Patrice Lumumba, first Premier of the 
united“ Congo. 

Senator Dopp has recounted that the U.N. 
to date has spent $100 million in the Congo, 
and that the United States has paid half 
the bill. “I cannot understand why or how 
the U.N. has converted itself into an instru- 
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ment of Communist policy in central Africa,” 
said Senator Dopp, “and why the United 
States should be supporting and footing the 
bill for the United Nations military and 
police state operations against the anti- 
Communis government of President 

Nomore can we, for if, as the Senator says, 
the Congo goes Communist, “it will not be 
because of Soviet intervention but because 
of intervention by a United Nations army, 
created by American policy and paid for by 
American money.” 

The British Government has demanded an 
accounting from Hammarskjold about what 
has motivated his course, and has sent a 
government officer to the Congo to investigate 
on the scene. A similar investigation of the 
Kennedy administration’s policy, as sug- 
gested by Senator Dopp in proposing the im- 
mediate creation of a select committee, is 
in order in Washington. 


Anti-American Neutrals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
excellent editorial by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 10 issue of the Hearst news- 
papers, is most, timely and makes sense. 

I doubt whether our Department of 
State will take kindly to his suggestions, 

The editorial follows: 

NEUTRALS’ STAND PERILS PEACE 


(By Wiliam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 

What with the cold war world series get- 
ting hotter by the day, isn't it about time we 
took a closer look behind the masks of some 
of the self-appointed umps who call them- 
Selves “neutral”? 

No question about it, these would-be 
arbiters have been making some strange 
calls—most of them impartial—against the 
United States. 

Any time “Lefty” Khrushchey curves a low 
One ‘way outside, they call it a strike. And 
no matter how fair our side hits it, these 
“neutrals” call it foul. 

That's pretty rankling to Americans when 
we recall that most of these “neutrals” have 
been or are being rescued from economic 
misery by Uncle Sam—and with no strings 
attached. 

I think a good rule for future foreign aid 
would be that neutral is as neutral does. A 
really neutral nation is the Swiss variety— 
it sticks to the meaning of the label and 
minds its own business. 

There has long been sentiment in Con- 
gress for restraining our compulsive largesse 
toward foreign regimes which show their 
Gratitude by habitually kicking Uncle Sam 
in the pants. Rumblings from the White 
House indicate parallel thinking there. 

Naturally it would be better for the world 
if all nations were to recognige that the 
Communist Empire respects no neutrality 
and violates it whenever that course is use- 
ful to Moscow and/or Peiping. However, it 
is not altogether practical to fault weak and 
fearful nations for trying to stay out of a 
fight even though their course is short- 
sighted. 

But that certainly does not go for such as 
Tito of Yugoslavia, Nkrumah of Ghana, 
Toure of Guinea or lesser fry who did their 
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Commie best to steer the just-closed Bel- 
grade Conference of “neutral” nations into 
anti-U.S. positions. It got so bad that 
India’s Nehru and Egypt’s Nasser found 
themselves forced to shy away from the bad 
company they were in. 

I am inclined to go along with those who 
believe that the Belgrade circus cost Tito 
a lot of influence among nonalined nations 
and added some stature to Nehru. 

After all, peace is the name of the game 
for a sincere neutral, and support of the 
Soviet collision course on Berlin is bound 
to work against peace, not for it. 

For the record, let's review U.S. aid to- 
ward a couple of the most arrantly anti- 
American neutrals—Tito and Nkrumah. 
Ed Edstrom of Hearst Headline Service's 
Washington bureau reports: 

Aid to Tito’s Yugoslavia since 1950—$2.2 
billion of which $693 million has been mili- 
tary aid. 

Aid to Nxrumah's Ghana—$6.6 million 
since 1956, all economic, largely in the form 
of food. 

U.S. aid has boomed Yugoslayia's economy. 
and greatly bolstered Ghana’s. Both coun- 
tries have had their hands out for bounty 
from the Red side, too, but Soviet ald is 
harder to pinpoint, being mostly in barter 
or project building that can bear big made- 
in-U S.S.R. tags. 

As a force in the world struggle, the nue- 
tral nations sold themselves short at Bel- 
grade. They had a big chance when the 
Soviet chose their meeting time as the occa- 
sion to resume nuclear testing. 

But just deploring nuclear tests without 
condemning the Soviet action was meaning- 
less. 

The same goes for resolutions against co- 
lonialism which failed to mention the Soviet 
as the biggest colonial power of our time. 

However well-meaning Nehru was in carry- 
ing the “neutral” peace plea to the Kremlin, 
all he has gotten is the back of Khrushchev’s 
hand. Perhaps President Kennedy can be 
more polite to Indonesia’s Sukarno and 
Mali’s Keita, who arrive Tuesday on a simi- 
lar errand, but at least he can tell them 
they’ve come to the wrong address. 

It is not the United States that now or 
ever has threatened to break the peace. 

In any case, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
let them know that anti-U.S. neutrality no 
longer means open sesame to Uncle Sam's 
purse. 

And consideration of the worth of the re- 
cipients of American taxpayers’ money must 
give high priority to the nations of Latin 
America. As I have said before and doubt- 
less will say again, this should be the most 
important area in the world to us. 

With the exception of Cuba, the Pearl of 
the Caribbean which Khrushchev now wears 
in his necktie, our neighbor nations have 
first claim on our help. But this does not 
mean dishing out the $20 billion earmarked 
for the alliance for progress with spend- 
thrift affabllity. 

Here also the administration ought to be 
guided by realism. If we spend our money 
on the principle of “See what the boys in 
the back room will have,” the boys are apt 
to call for double slugs of the same. 

In brief, we have got to find some way of 
making as sure as we can that our money 
benefits the people for whom it is intended, 
and is not used (1) to bolster corrupt and 
greedy bureaucracies, or (2) to perpetuate 
the intolerable division between the very 
rich and the very poor. 

It is almost redundant to point out that 
either of these consequences would give aid 
and comfort to communism. 

A case in the news as the moment is 
Brazil, The fourth largest country in the 
world and one which could be a tremendous 
ally in the cause of hemispheric freedom is 
emerging from political chaos brought on by 
the irresponsible conduct of former Presi- 
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dent Janio Quadros—and let's hope he re- 
mains “former.” 

Quadros resigned suddenly and inexplic- 
ably August 25. A couple of days ago the 
influential Rio newspaper Tribuna Da Im- 
prensa said he was sure he would be called 
back to the presidency with dictatorial 
powers and further accused him of being 
inyolved in a Communist plot. 

It is certainly true that as President, 
Quadros was a political Jekyll-Hyde. He 
was becoming more and more pro-Moscow 
and more and more anti-Washington, and 
yet at the same time in his economic policy 
he was an austere conservative. He tried 
hard to pull Brazil from the quicksand of 
inflation, which plunged the cruzeiro from 
20 to the dollar to more than 220 to the 
dollar. To give you an idea: A 1961 Chevro- 
let fetches a black market price in Rio of 
$12,000. 

The one thing we can be firmly thankful 
for so far is that Brazil seems to be coming 
out of the crisis provoked by Quadros with- 
out devastating civil war. The rest is no 
more than hopeful conjecture. 

The new President, Joao Goulart, for ex- 
ample (a very rich man, by the way), has 
shown disturbing Communist leanings, As 
Vice President he was exchanging pleasant- 
ries with Mao Tse-tung when Quadros re- 
signed. 

It is possible Goulart is more opportunist 
than Communist. At one time he looked 
with sympathy on the Fascist Peron regime 
In- Argentina. 

Under the amendment to the constitution 
just voted, the powers of the President are 
sharply restricted. Most authority will re- 
side in a Prime Minister. 

Two questions still hanging are— 

Will President Goulart try to chisel 
through the restrictions bullt around his 
office? À 

How economically sound and politically 
forceful will the Prime Minister be? 

Until they are answered, there is no sense 
in rushing to the new capital of Brasilia, 
saying, “Please take our taxpayers’ millions.” 

We certainly don’t want to contribute to 
bumping the black market price of a Chevy 
to—perhaps—20 grand. 


Talk of Disarmament Can Lead to War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I am opposed at the present 
time to H.R. 9118, which would estab- 
lish a U.S. Arms Control Agency. There 
should be little question in the mind 
of any Member in this House, or in the 
minds of most of our citizens, that this 
proposed Agency for disarmament repre- 
sents a repetition and a duplication of 
existing agencies. Again, we are asked 
to do something which we are already 
doing in many other fields. Or let me 
say this, if we are not doing it in these 
other fields as I think we are, it is an 
inexcusable thing indeed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I oppose the erea- 
tion of this Agency not only because it 
is a duplication, but because I believe 
strongly it is the wrong thing to do at 
this time. Since the beginning of our 
country, we have always been a peace- 
loving nation. We have never sought an 
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acre of territory, nor an economic con- 
cession from waging war, The world 
knows this. But I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that our peace-loving nature has often 
drawn us into war, and I am certain that 
an examination of our history will show 
that. 

Look all the way back to the War of 
1812 for a minute. We were drawn into 
that war simply because the British 
thought we would not fight it and that 
they could get away with their tactics. 

Look again at World War I. Some- 
how we sold the Kaiser on the theory 
that we were too proud to fight, or that 
we would not fight in any event. We 
boasted then, as we do now, that we are 
a peace-loving nation. In fact, our 
President, at the time of World War I, 
was elected on the basis that he would 
keep us out of war. 

And what happened in World War II? 
Again we proclaimed to the world our 
peace-loving nature. In fact, everyone 
in this room can remember our Presi- 
dent at that time running for office for 
his third term, and telling the world, “I 
hate war.” Obviously, we were not ready 
for war at that time and when it came, 
the Germans, Italians, and Japanese 
knew that we were not ready: 

The Korean war? It is so fresh in our 
minds that I should not have to remind 
you of it. It was one of the major issues 
of the 1952 presidential campaign. Ob- 
viously, if the North Koreans, and the 
persons in the Kremlin who master- 
minded their strategy, thought that we 
would have stepped in to defend South 
Korea, the war would never have been 
fought. But our administration at that 
time gave the impression that we would 
not fight and, in fact, we had virtually 
written it off. So again, because we gave 
the impression that we would not fight 
and because we are so known to be a 
peace-loving nation, we were drawn into 
war. This war, incidentally, cost us 
some 50,000 American lives, and all be- 
cause the Communists did not think that 
we would fight. 

I was interested last night to read in 
the Evening Star the article “They Look 
to United States and Wonder” by Con- 
stantine Brown, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be included follow- 
ing my remarks. The article discusses 
the questionable content of the material 
coming out of the Voice of America 
broadcasts. The author makes one point 
clear: 

The free world wants to defend itself 
against Communist aggression; the enslaved 
peoples want to be free; the citizens of 
Berlin want to remain free. All these mil- 
lions look for their salvation to America. 
And what they are looking for is strength, 
both moral and physical. Americans who 
go about their daily lives earning a living, 
bathing the baby, marketing for dinner, go- 
ing on vacations and reading the sports 
pages and ads in the newspapers, have no 
conception of the importance of every word 
spoken from Washington to the citizens of 
the rest of the world. Every policy adopted 
by the Executive, every speech on foreign 
affairs in Congress, and even the Voice of 
America, have a direct bearing on their fate. 


Are these people going to be strength- 
ened and heartened in their determina- 
tion to be free to see and hear us talking 
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about disarmament in the face of the 
greatest acts of bullying and the greatest 
show of strength that the Communists 
have dared to display? I think not. 
Do you think for one minute that we can 
convince the people of Europe, and Mr. 
Khrushchev, himself, that we intend to 
be firm, when we appear to stress dis- 
armament? Let me further ask this. 
Is there anyone in this room who for one 
minute would place any reliance upon 
any agreement by Mr. Khrushchev to 
disarm, after the insincerity and hypoc- 
risy we have witnessed in the talks con- 
cerning the resumption of nuclear tests? 
I do not see how we can. More impor- 
tant, however, I believe this is the type 
of action that again tries so hard to 
stress our peace-loving nature to the 
rest of the world, that it also misleads 
our opponents with respect to the firm- 
ness which we will display. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that we should support 
such a program at this time in view of 
the peril we face. It is wishful thinking 
that will mislead not only our friends, 
but our opponents as well. 

[From the Evening Star, Sept. 14, 1961] 


THEY Loox to UNITED STATES AND WONDER— 
Vorce OF AMERICA AND USIS STATEMENTS 
CALLED DISHEARTENING TO LITTLE PEOPLE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome, IraLy.—The free world wants to de- 
fend itself against Communist aggression; 
the enslaved peoples want to be free; the 
citizens of Berlin want to remain free. All 
these millions look for their salvation to 
America. And what they are looking for is 
strength, both moral and physical. 

Americans who go about their daily lives 
earning a living, bathing the baby, marketing 
for dinner, going on vacations and reading 
the sports pages and ads in the newspapers, 
have no conception of the importance of 
every word spoken from Washington to the 
citizens of the rest of the world. Every pol- 
icy adopted by the Executive, every speech on 
foreign affairs in Congress, and even the 
Voice of America, have a direct bearing on 
their fate. 

I have seen in Seoul, Korea, people stand- 
ing four deep reading the newspapers posted 
on the bulletin board outside the publish- 
ing building. The issue then was whether 
the United States would remain firm in the 
face of the Red Chinese threat to Quemoy. 

I have watched people in Paris sitting in 
the cafes reading a speech by the then fresh- 
man Senator John F. Kennedy in which he 
sided with the FLN Algerian rebels against 
French colonialism, That he was at the 
time a young Senator whose opinions carried 
little weight among his colleagues was im- 
material to them, To the French (as well 
as the Algerians) he represented America 
speaking. 4 

I have only recently returned to Rome 
from Germany, On that warm, placid Sun- 
day when the concrete wall and barbed wire 
went up every single German was listening 
to his radio for word from America. 

War and threat of war have made the 
world's little people experts on foreign af- 
fairs and those able to read their papers 
scan more than the headlines. Others may 
hear of the latest Washington policy from 
friends owning radios. 

And the question uppermost in the minds 
of all, from the peasant tending the rice 
paddies to the mechanic working in a Berlin 
factory is: Will America stand firm? 

For the past 3 months this reporter has 
tried to analyze and understand the effects 
on Europeans as he listened to the Voice of 
America broadcasts and the propaganda 
spewed from behind the Iron Curtain in 
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many languages. The latter varies from 
sharp attacks against American imperialism, 
American vested interests, and American 
warmongers to attacks on our strong anti- 
Communist allies such as Spain, Portugal, 
France, Germany, and others. I have yet 
to hear any defense of these allies coming 
from the VOA. What comes acrcss the air- 
waves are full lectures on social science, 
interviews with unimportant foreign-born 
Americans, rebroadcast discussions by liberal 
Members of Congress and uninspiring dis- 
cussions on current topics by the VOA's 
senior commentator, Raymond G. Swing. 

Besides conducting the VOA programs, the 
USIS issues an avalache of printed propa- 
ganda which is being distributed to news- 
papers all over the globe. The Rome office 
issued recently a well-gotten-up brochure 
entitled “The Nuclear Ban Treaty; Gateway 
to Peace.” After some platitudes such as 
“since the beginning of history the life of 
man has been shadowed by the fcar of war“ 
(a historically questionable statement), the 
author went on to say that now the hopes 
of mankind have increased because of the 
Geneva Conference. 

One cannot place any blame on the USIS 
for our unrealistic policy on disarmament 
and the nuclear test ban conferences. But 
the reminder to the peoples of Europe that 
we are stressing disarmament at this time 
can cause a drop in European morale as well 
as American prestige. 

There are many more students of com- 
munism in Europe than in the United 
States. And one wonders what goes on in 
the mind of an Italian editor who reads not 
only of Washington's emphasis on disarma- 
ment in the present crisis, but who finds the 
same words used in the USIS handouts that 
he finds in Unita, the Italian counterpart of 
the Worker. I have been asked pointedly 
by one of the local editors whether it is the 
announcement from the White House for 
increase in American conventional forces or 
the policy on disarmament as put forth by 
the USIS which represents the real Washing- 
ton policy. Surely, he said, a government 
cannot support both armament and dis- 
armament, 


U.N. Guilty of Savagery, Briton Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding an article dated London, Sep- 
tember 14, via the Reuter News Agency 
telling the story of the savagery com- 
mitted by the United Nations mercenary 
troops against the people of Katanga and 
again bears out the futility of consider- 
ing the United Nations an instrument of 
peace: 

U.N. GUILTY or SAVAGERY, BRITON Says 

Lonnon, September 14.—A British news- 
man covering the United Nations takeover 
in Katanga tonight accused U.N. forces of 
brutal savagery. 

Richard Williams, a correspondent for the 
British Broadcasting Corp., said in a report 
from Salisbury, southern Rhodesia, that the 
U.N. action was a terrible miscalculation. 

Williams, wounded in the foot yesterday 
during the fighting in Elisabethville, said the 
U.N. miscalculation had in effect developed 
into a national war. 
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POST OFFICE A FORT 


Williams said that UN. troops “have 
turned the Elisabethville post office into a 
fortress, partly surrounded by the Katangan 
Army.” 

“United Nations machineguns on the ter- 
Tace and balconies of the Red Cross hospital 
60 yards away were firing heavily all morn- 
ing,” he added. 

“This morning, when a group of journal- 
ists appronched the hospital, they were 
greeted by a long burst of machinegun fire 
from armored cars manned by Irish troops,” 
Williams said. 

STREETS DESERTED 

“The streets are deserted. Anything that 
Moves is shot at. Armored cars stand men- 
acingly at street corners. 

“Few people slept here last night. Heavy 
Machinegun fire spat at the hidden enemy. 
Mortar bombs burst around us and bazookas 
tore into offices and private houses when 
3 troops tried to retake the post 
Office.” 


Williams said that this morning a white- 
Painted, clearly marked Red Cross ambu- 
stalled in the middle of the main 
Square of the capital. The driver and 
stretcher bearer got out. 

“Indian troops in the post office imme- 
diately opened fire at almost pointblank 
Tange,” he said. “They (the ambulance 
men) collapsed on the road seriously 
wounded. 

“This is the second time in 24 hours I 
have seen United Nations troops fire on a 
Red Cross vehicle.” 

OBSERVERS APPALLED 

“All the rules of war have gone by the 
board in this campaign. This morning the 
Belgian head of the Red Cross told me he 
had asked Brig. Singappa Raja, the United 
Nations commander, to remove all machine- 
guns from the hospital. 

“He was told they would stay there. The 
hospital was a strategic post. It would not 
be abandoned. 

“All foreign observers are appalled at the 
unrelenting severity of the United Nations 
assault. I am sorry to say that I have per- 
Sonally seen Indian troops act with brutal 
Savagery which is quite indefensible.” 


Good Jobs, Schools, Fairplay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the News and Herald, Winnsboro, 
S.C., of September 14, 1961: 

Goop Joss, SCHOOLS, FAIRPLAY 


Most Negroes, survey after survey has in- 


dicated, are primarily interested in better 
job opportunities, improved educational fa- 
cilities, decent homes, fairplay on all fronts. 
we believe, are concerned about so-call- 
ed social equality, whatever that may mean, 
or even mixed schools, for they re they 
May have much to lose in any such drastic 
changes. 
A commentator on the local front, in a 
cast some weeks ago, came up with 
conclusions. And a well-known 
newspaper columnist, whose opinions appear 
in a string of southern journals, recently em- 
Phasized the job opportunity angle, saying 
the Negroes stand to gain immeasurably if 
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they hew to the economic line and avoid 
radical and controversial commitments. 

W. D. “Bill” Workman, who would gen- 
erally be listed among Columbia conserva- 
tives, quoted some Carolina tycoons on this 
topic earlier this month, among them being 
Jackson E. Spears, a vice president of Bur- 
lington Mills, and Charles E. Daniel, head of 
one of the Nation's top 10 construction firms 
(we trust he'll be doing some construction 
in Fairfield ere long). Mr. Daniel, a former 
U.S. Senator, who has been quoted in the 
News and Herald anent this same subject, 
said in part: 

“We have a definite obligation to increase 
the productivity of our Negro citizens; to 
provide them with good jobs at good wages; 
and to continue to assure them of fair 
treatment. By ralsing their educational and 
economic status, we would raise the whole 
economy.” That from one of South Caro- 
lina’s (and the Nation’s) leading industrial- 
ists. Or, as Mr. Workman succinctly puts 
it, “hard commonsense tells the white 
Southerner that he can’t sell shoes to people 
who go barefoot or books and newspapers to 
people who can't read—or automobiles to 
people who can't drive. Commonsense 
should also tell whites and Negroes they can 
spend separately the money they earn to- 
gether. Working together is one thing. So- 
cializing together is an entirely different 
matter.” For in the latter area, personal and 
private choice—and commonsense, again— 
should prevail. 

Or, as a nationally known educator ob- 


“served many years ago, “you cannot keep 


the Negro in the ditch without getting in 
the ditch with him.” Or, as Gov. James 
F. Byrnes declared a decade ago, in regard 
to equal but separate educational facilities: 
“We should do this because it is right, and 
that, to me, is good and sufficient reason. 
We should also do it because it is wise.” 

In a county like Fairfield, where the non- 
whites are so numerous, we must constantly 
strive to raise the economic level of all the 
people, remembering that the Negro is often 
a more consistent buy-at-home body than 
some of the more prosperous potential cus- 
tomers who look across the borders at pas- 
tures that only seem greener. 

But, of course, this is not a one-way propo- 
sition. As the Negro, largely with the aid of 
the whites—some of whom are not very 
economically secure themselves—endeavors 
conscientiously to improve his financial 
status—he or she must perform a good job 
where he is, meantime enlarging his capa- 
bilities, practicing restraint, and, in some 
caes, mending his manners {and at one time 
politeness was among his greatest assets). 
Or, again, as Booker T. Washington advised, 
“no race can prosper till it learns that there 
is as much dignity in tilling a field as in 
writing a poem.” P 

Gradually, by taking thought, we can ad- 
vance economically, remembering that while 
money isn’t everything, a minimum amount 
of it is essential to oil the wheel of progress 
in other areas. 


Lunancy in Katanga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are conflicting reports filtering to us 
from the Congo, but from the least we 
can observe the U.N. is acting in a man- 
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ner beyond its jurisdiction; beyond the 
intent of its responsible members, and 
definitely working to facilitate the 
steady growth of the Communist strug- 
gle in the chaotic Congolese situation. 
These circumstances are very accu- 
rately expressed in an editorial] in this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune, which I ask 
leave to place into the Recorp. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Lunacy in Katanga”: 
LUNACY IN KATANGA 


The issue was in doubt yesterday in Ka- 
tanga. Counterattacking forces, loyal to 
the government of President Moise Tshom- 
be, threatened to reverse the earlier deci- 
sion at arms which looked like a victory 
for the United Nations wrecking crew in 
the Congo. 

Through the haze of reports from Elisa- 
bethville one thing was certain: The Ken- 
nedy administration had sought to achieve 
a crowning lunacy by paying the lion’s 
share of the bill so that the U.N. mercenary 
army could conquer the only peaceful, or- 
derly, and pro-Western place in the Congo 
and turn it over to communism. 

The U.N. force struck treacherously be- 
fore dawn — in violation, according to Tshom- 
be, of its pledged word, given the night be- 
fore, that it would not move against the 
Katanga Government or seek to disarm Ka- 
tanga's army. After shooting up the center 
of the city and butchering resisting Ka- 
tangese, the U.N. force issued the smug an- 
nouncement, “The Katanga sesession is over. 
Katanga is now a Congolese province.” 

But, as General Hammarksjold 
of U.N. arrived in Leopoldville, all smiles, 
the Kantanga army and police smashed back 
under the leadership of Belgian and French 
officers U.N, had sought to expel. The fight- 
ing spread elsewhere through the Congo, 
and it remained to be seen whether U.N. 
could make its decision stick. 

It was suicidal folly that the Government 
of the United States should ever have placed 
its support behind a venture to knock out 
the only regime in central Africa which sup- 
ported the West against Communist ambi- 
tions. While anarchy prevailed in the rest 
of the Congo, there was no violence against 
Westerners in Katanga. Its economy func- 
tioned and stability and order prevailed. 

The U.N. excuse for its policy of disinte- 
gration was that it had acted at the request 
of the central government in Leopoldville 
to prevent civil war. So it went to war on 
its own motion to make the Congo safe for 
communism. 

Senator Dopp of Connecticut has warned 
that the U.N. effort to foster a so-called coa- 
lition government in the Congo is “so heay- 
ily weighted in favor of the Communists that 
the outcome is virtually a mathematical cer- 
tainty.” The Prime Minister, Adoula, is, by 
reputation, a neutralist. Gizenga, his vice 
premier, is a cadre Communist, while the 
key post of Minister of the Interior has been 
awarded to Gizenga’s most notorious hench- 
man, Christophe Gbenye, a Communist 
trained in Prague. 

As soon as initial reports of the U.N. tri- 
umph reached Leopoldyille, the Adoula-Gi- 
zenga regime promptly moved in one of 
Gizenga’s agents as its gauleiter in Elisabeth- 
ville. This man, Egide Bochely-Davidson, 
had been Gizenga’s high commissioner of 
state in Oriental Province, the stronghold 
of the Communist followers of the late Pa- 
trice Lumumba, first Premier of the “united” 
Congo. 

Senator Dopp has recounted that the U.N. 
to date has spent $100 million in the Congo, 
and that the United States has paid half the 
bill. “I cannot understand why or how the 
U.N. has converted itself into an instrument 
of Communist policy in central Africa,” said 
Senator Dopp, and why the United States 
should be supporting and footing the bill for 
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the United Nations military and police state 
operations against the anti-Communist gov- 
ernment of President Tshombe.” 

No more can we, for if, as the Senator says, 
the Congo goes Communist, “it will not be 
because of Soviet intervention but because of 
intervention by a United Nations army, 
created by American policy and paid for by 
American money.” 

The British Government has demanded an 
accounting from Hammarskjold about what 
has motivated his course, and has sent a 
government officer to the Congo to investi- 
gate on the scene. A similar investigation 
of the Kennedy administration’s policy, as 
suggested by Senator Dopp in proposing the 
immediate creation of a select committee, is 
in order in Washington. 


National Milk Sanitation Legislation Will 
Have Senate Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Recorp an article from the September 
13, 1961, Dairy Record that tells of the 
Senate hearings which have been sched- 
uled on national milk sanitation legis- 
lation. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, introduced this bill early in 
the 87th Congress, and the measure is 
being cosponsored by his Minnesota col- 
league, Senator EUGENE McCartny, and 
by Wisconsin Senators WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE and ALEXANDER WILEY. 

The Senate bill is identical to the na- 
tional milk sanitation measure I have 
introduced in the House and on which 
hearings are being held by the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. These hearings will be continued in 
January. 

I am pleased that Senator HUMPHREY 
has been successful in obtaining Senate 
hearings on our national milk sanita- 
tion proposals, which would greatly 
benefit consumers and the bulk of dairy 
producers. The article from the Dairy 
Record follows: 

Senate To HOLD HEARINGS ON SANITATION BILL 

WasHincton.—Hearings on the National 
Milk Sanitation Act will be held in January 
1962, before the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, Senator HuBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, advised 
Dairy Record, Wednesday of last week. 

According to Senator HUMPHREY, the chair- 
man of the committee, Senator LISTER HILL, 
Democrat of Alabama, had assured him that 
adequate time would be provided for all wit- 
nesses to be heard and that prompt action on 
the bill would be taken by the committee. 

It was also announced last week by Repre- 
sentative LESTER JoHNsoN, Democrat of 
Wisconsin, that Representative OREN HARRIS, 
Democrat of Arkansas, chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, had advised 
him that more hearings will be scheduled in 
January by his committee on the bill. 

At the present session, the House com- 
mittee held 2 days of hearings on the legisla- 
tion but time did not permit listening to the 
testimony of many who had been scheduled 
as witnesses. 
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Representative Jounson, who has spear- 
headed the drive for the bill in the House, 
expressed renewed hope that Congress will 
pass the legislation in 1962. He stated that 
it will be a tough fight, but many Congres- 
men who had previously opposed the meas- 
ure are now indicating that they will 
support it. 


The Task for Free World Business 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, more and more the tendency 
grows not only in our own country but 
also in wide reaches of the world to 
stress the contribution by government to 
the well-being of the individual and to 
downplay, ignore, or downgrade the re- 
lationship of private effort to the gen- 
eral good. 

Many of us in the Congress and 
throughout the American system have 
been laboring mightily to redress the 
balance, knowing that in unbridled gov- 
ernmental power rests the danger of ex- 
tinction of human liberty; and knowing 
also that in a continuation of competi- 
tive free enterprise rests our best hope 
of keeping America and other nations 
free and economically strong. 

Just the other day, on September 11, 
Mr. Neil McElroy, former Secretary of 
Defense in the Cabinet of President 
Eisenhower, and chairman of the board 
of the Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, served as chairman of the Inter- 
national Industrial Conference in San 
Francisco. At the conference were busi- 
ness leaders from some 60 nations, 
gathered to consider, together, the op- 
portunities of private initiative to speed 
the progress of free peoples everywhere. 

The fact that many of us personally 
know Mr. McElroy and esteem him high- 
ly is beside the point; the point is that 
this business executive has on a number 
of occasions, both in and out of govern- 
ment, demonstrated the kind of states- 
manship which I think most of us would 
agree befits the industrial community of 
our country. I say this because I was 
present during his testimony this year 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in respect to the President’s 
tax recommendations and was there re- 
minded once again of his broad gage 
approach to the current problems of our 
day. I mention this now because I have 
just seen an outstanding address by Mr. 
McElroy delivered at the San Francisco 
conference which I just mentioned—an 
address which once against emphasizes 
the critical role of responsible business 
enterprise in keeping freedom alive in 
the world. Because of the excellent way 
in which this point is developed by Mr. 
McElroy in his address, and because of 
the basic importance of the viewpoint he 
has expressed in our grim struggle with 
imperialistic communism throughout 
the world, I insert, under unanimous 
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consent, the address of Mr. McElroy at 
this point in my remarks so that the 
Congress and the public at large may 
have the benefit of its message: 
THe TASK FOR FREE WORLD BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP 


It is a great pleasure to join in welcoming 
you to this Conference, The environment of 
the city in which we meet, on its record, is 
conducive to accomplishments of historic 
importance. 

San Francisco, as you know, was the meet- 
ing place of the international Conference 
which drew up the Charter for the United 
Nations, 16 years ago. 

It was in this city, a decade ago, that 48 
nations joined in signing an enlightened 
peace treaty with Japan, 

And 4 years ago, business leaders of the 
free world closed ranks in this same city in 
which we are gathered as they met in a dra- 
matic International Industrial Development 
Conference. 

That Conference proved to be, in the words 
of a distinguished participant from India, 
“one of the most portentous events in the 
history of world economic cooperation.” 

The Stanford Research Institute, which co- 
sponsored that meeting, has joined with the 
National Industrial Conference Board in 
making arrangements for the Conference we 
are opening here today. Those who have 
planned this program and arranged the Con- 
ference are due the thanks of allof us. They 
have made possible an occasion for business 
statesmen from 60 nations to meet to con- 
sider, together, the opportunities of private 
initiative to speed the progress of free peoples 
everywhere. 

There is a common purpose among us that 
can produce more than the individual gains 
we shall make through a free exchange of 
ideas and information. This exchange is a 
desirable end in itself; but beyond it, this 
Conference holds the seed for a new vitality 
among free institutions that can decisively 
affect the course of world affairs. 


From our meetings there will come no 
proclamations or ringing manifestoes. We 
shall not leave here agreeing with each other 
on every matter we discuss. But we shall 
leave, I am confident, better prepared and 
more deeply inspired to meet successfully 
the momentous common problems we face. 

The great, overriding opportunity afforded 
us here is to strengthen the alliance for 
the progress of the whole free world. 

We cannot overstate the importance of 
this high objective. For we have far more 
at stake than the improvement of our in- 
dividual enterprises, our individual national 
economies. At stake is the survival of the 
kind of society in which our enterprises and 
our economies are possible. We are at a 
crucial juncture in time when the abilities 
of our economies to stand separately depend 
on our willingness to work mightily to- 
gether for their defense and their growth. 

We face the fact that we have in the world 
today two strong political and social philos- 
ophies moving mankind in the opposing 
directions. 

One is the Communist philosophy, 
which embraces the gospel of state- 
dictated decision with respect to the public 
and private affairs of its citizens. A funda- 
mental political determinations of interna- 
tional communism is that free nations must 
be subverted to communism or be destroyed. 

The other is the philosophy of the free 
world, which holds that free choice is the 
right of all men and that the purpose of 
the state is to serve individual opportunity 
and freedom. 

On the one hand, we see totalitarianism 
set out as the price that must be paid for 
economic progress, On the other, we have 
the promise that human freedom is not only 
compatible, but interdependent, with the 
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raising of standards of living on a great 
world scale. 

It makes no difference what may be the 
form of the political organization of our 
free world countries; it matters not whether 
your or my country is committed or uncom- 
mitted, a developed or a developing country. 
We are united in the resolve that we shall 
not permit the domination of the world by 
international communism or any other 
superstate. And in support of that issue, 
we are locked in a vast struggle over virtu- 
ally the entire face of the earth. 

We must accept the likelihood that we 
shall be engaged in this contest for decades 
to come. The totalitarian leaders are set in 
their course. We are dedicated to ours—to 
the determination that all men are entitled 
to the blessings and opportunities that only 
a free society can supply. 

As we have come to grips with these dif- 
ferences, we have faced many crises. With- 
out question, we shall be tested by many 
more, not of our making, but as a result of 
consistent aggressive action by the Commu- 
nist world. 

Today the critical focus is on Berlin. The 
situation the Soviets have chosen to create 
there is, of course, cause for grave anxiety. 
Ido not discount it in any way. 

But I would point out that the contest 
between the two major social philosophies 
is not concentrated in a single location or 
type of endeavor. It is with us, without 
Pause, in many forms and in many places 
throughout the world. 

While Berlin at the moment may be up- 
Permost in our minds, we must give our 
continuing attention to the overall demands 
Which this massive competition places upon 
us. 

Of course, the most apparent is the oppos- 
ing confrontation’ of military power. The 
development and maintenance of such awe- 
some weapons of destruction as we know 
today is not something that moral men would 
desire if they could choose. But, for the 
free nations there is no choice, if inde- 
pendence is to be preserved. 

Our very maintenance of great deterrent 
Power is the world's best assurance that this 
struggle will not be settled by resort to 
force. 

If we nations of the free world continue 
te combine our defensive strength in a 
solid front, and if we have the wisdom and 
Steadfastness to keep our weapons in tune 
with our rapidly advancing scientific ca- 
Pabilities, our opponents are not likely to 
risk combat as the route to decision. 

The outcome, then, will be decided in 
other ways. 

The fact is that the Communists—most 
recently in the draft program of the Soviet 
Communist Party, prepare under Mr. Khru- 
shchey's direction—have expressed con- 
fidence many times that freedom can be de- 
feated by nonmilitary methods, notably sub- 
version and economic competition. And 
there is no lack of evidence of the diligence 
be which they propose to move in these 

elds, 

Our ability to carry the struggle of 
economic competition will underlie all of the 
factors that determine the ultimate course 
of events. Equally, let us agree that this is 
the field of competition we should most wel- 
come, 

There is ample empirical evidence that a 
free society has the inherent potential to 
Give its people far greater economic benefit 
than the state-directed economy of a 
totalitarian society. 

The contrast between West Germany and 
East Germany is an example standing vivid- 
ly before the eyes of the world. Any traveler 
who goes from prosperous West Germany to 
dispirited, dull East Germany sees it imme- 
diately. 
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Since 1949, more than 2½ million people 
have left their homes in East Germany to 
take up new lives across the border. These 
people represent one out of every seven citi- 
zens formerly under Communist East Ger- 
many's rule. Until passage between East 
and West was forcibly halted, they contin- 
ued to pour across into West Germany at a 
rate of more than a thousand a day. 

What are their reasons for wanting to 
leave East Germany? It is not only that 
their spirits revolt against the police state. 
It is that the free society offers them genuine 
economic opportunity. Across from the stag- 
nant, regimented routine of East Germany 
is a bustling, productive, rewarding society 
in which they can earn a good living for 
themselves and their families while working 
in dignity and without fear. 

In the two parts of Germany, we clearly 
have a demonstration of the superior drive 
and productivity of a free as compared with 
a Communist economy. 

Each of our nations, of course, must decide 
for itself how it intends to build its eco- 
nomic strength. But this fact should not 
obscure an equally essential one—that the 
continued freedom of each of our nations to 
make individual national decisions will de- 
pend on our willingness to make them in 
the interest of our common effort. 

Unsolved differences between any parts of 
the free world complex will represent a 
weakening of our total position. Any ra- 
tionalization of our problems will serve to 
strengthen it. 

We are meeting here to consider specific 
problems and opportunities in our interna- 
tional business relationships. The subjects 
on our agenda are well designed to give us 
maximum results in these considerations. 

But along with the subject matter, per- 
vaslve questions almost surely will be pres- 
ent in every meeting—every exchange of 
views—every expression of conviction—be- 
tween us. 

What can we do, as businessmen, to 
strengthen the free system the world over? 
How can we work more effectively to 
strengthen man’s faith in freedom by fur- 
nishing him the opportunity to develop and 
maintain his own dignity and to work to- 
ward his own personal aspirations? How 
can we best help to reduce the starvation, 
disease and illiteracy that are stifling the 
majority of the earth's population? 

For centuries these afflictions were en- 
dured because they were accepted as a nat- 
ural state of being. Great sections of the 
world were isolated from progress. But to- 
day men everywhere know that a better 
way of life not only exists, but is attainable. 

To millions upon millions, this knowledge 
is coming to motivate every Judgment, every 
act. Nor is it difficult to understand such 
motivation when we consider that over half 
of the world’s people live where the average 
per capita income is less than $100 a year. 

The Communist strategy is to take ad- 
vantage of the discontent that occupies 
men's minds when they conclude that their 
existing society cannot meet problems which 
keep them in hunger and despair. 

The Communist tactic is to win not by 
dissolving this discontent but by agitating 
it until even the surrender of liberty seems 
a bearable price to pay for the promise of 
a better lot. 

The record shows, of course, that a better 
lot, in terms of standards of living, is far 
easier for the Communists to promise than 
to deliver. 

Even in relatively promising Communist 
economies, the direction has been backward. 
Throughout the satellite empire in Eastern 
Europe, food are chronic. In 
China, the Red regime has only intensified 
the — of famine that stalks the Chinese 
people. 
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Nevertheless, the burden of proof is on the 
protagonists of the free society. We cannot 
succeed simply by pointing to the pitfalls 
of the police state. If we are to win the 
minds and loyalties of men, we must lead 
the way in causes they will support. The 
greatest cause to the greatest number of the 
world’s people is elimination of the grinding 
poverty that enevlops their lives. 

This is not a task that can be achieved 
solely by our governments. It is a need that, 
in the ultimate, calls for large measures of 
the skill, the daring, and the resourceful- 
ness of private initiative. 

Working with cooperative government, 
business enterprise is the most dynamic 
force on earth for employing the construc- 
tive energies of men. 

If we apply this force more massively to 
the erasure of poverty and the raising of 
living standards, we need have no fear of 
exhausing our resources in the process. On 
the contrary, over the long term, the goal 
of lifting standards of living the world over 
is compatible with the essential business 
goal of profitable operation—profits to be 
reinvested in greater opportunities to bene- 
fit more people. 

What greater incentive for market devel- 
opment could there be than the potential 
represented by that half of the world's pop- 
ulation striving now to find the means to be- 
come effective consumers in the market 
place? 

The problem on which I am touching is 
perhaps the most complex and most difficult 
with which mankind is concerned, It is 
fraught with imponderables and discourage- 
ments. But it nevertheless demands urgent 
progress toward solution. 

I would call your attention to two basic 
responsibilities that are vital to it. 

The first is for each of us to manage our 
respective functions within our own eco- 
nomics with the greatest proficiency of which 
we are capable. The productivity of our free 
society depends on the initiative of its in- 
dividual units, each putting such demands 
on itself for improved efficiency that the com- 
posite result will outstrip the progress of any 
dictated efforts of an authoritarian system. 

It is management that spells the difference 
between success or failure for any business 
enterprise or for any free society. And when 
I say management, I mean those few men 
who, by the nature of modern management, 
give direction to the entire operation. Their 
direction, if it is capable, contributes in a 
critically important way to the productive- 
ness of the assets—both personal and mate- 
rial—of the enterprise. It helps to assure 
vigorous national growth and to produce 
maximum citizen opportunity. 

Ineffective management is a devastating 
drag on an economy. It wastes important 
resources in capital and labor and lowers 
the total capacity of the Nation to provide 
sufficient jobs and adequate income for its 
people. 

Wise, yet dynamic direction of our indi- 

vidual production and distribution units, 
then, is at the very foundation of our sep- 
arate national strengths and our total prog- 
ress, 
Even as we acknowledge that principle, 
however, we recognize that far more is re- 
quired of business leadership. We cannot 
devote ourselves to our business pursuits to 
the exclusion of other vital national in- 
terests. 

The political and social determinations of 
our respective countries are—or should be— 
matters of basic concern to us. The prob- 
lems and needs of our governments call for 
broad participation of business executives. 
It is essential that business have an articu- 
late voice in the formulating of political 
programs that have impact on the economy. 
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Business leadership has reason to be deep- 
ly interested also, in the Nation’s educa- 
tional progress. The course of world history 
is turning as surely upon the relative levels 
of education among peoples as upon any 
other factor. 

Our influence can be great in the advance- 
ment of universal and unfettered education 
in our respective countries. 

As we exert our influence in behalf of 
better education, we fortify our free institu- 
tions, because sound education is essential 
to sound self-government; it is indispen- 
sable to the best development of human 
and natural resources; it is a matchless 
builder of individual dignity; it enables a 
people to appreciate other cultures, and to 
be more able to evaluate their own loyalties 
in the historic struggle between totalitari- 
anism and freedom. 

Our second responsibility is to plan to- 
gether, in the most practical terms possible, 
to assure that our free industrial enterprise 
will grow in its value as a positive world 
force. 

We businessmen have a long way to go 
in all of the areas I have noted—in man- 
agement efficiency, in political and social 
participation, in advancing better education, 
and in making a maximum contribution to 
the alliance of free nations. 

All of us here represented have much to 
offer in terms of cooperation for progress. 
Let us consider our opportunities together 
with a new magnitude of imagination, bold- 
ness, and pioneer spirit. Let us run the 
gamut of exploration into those areas of 
cooperative action that can lead to greater 
free world economic strength. 

We have seen such cooperation cast in 
dramatic form in the development of great 

marketing programs, such as those 
in Europe and Latin America. We may well 
expect that other such developments can 
be—and will be—worked out in the near 
future, 
Finally, let us keep in mind the impor- 
tance of how our progress as economic en- 
tities looks to other nations, especially the 
newer nations. 

All that we accomplish in friendly and 
productive cooperation serves as a show- 
case of the values of a free society to those 
undecided peoples who ask: Which kind of 
social and political organizations will pro- 
duce the better life for us? 

The competition most visible to mankind 
will not be in technology and science in 
themselves. It will be in the purposes to 
which these great forces are put. 

If each of us in our own countries, and 
all of us in concert, will demonstrate the 
clear purposes of our society—the constant 
improvement of our living standards in an 
environment which protects all the satisfac- 
tions of living, working, worshipping and 

in freedom—we shall forge de- 
cisively ahead. 

I join with you in the confidence that we 
shall make of this Conference another great 
step forward to that goal. 


Soviet Nuclear Blasts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have received a letter from an 
alarmed citizen” concerning present 
world conditions and the Soviet Union’s 
current series of nuclear blasts, and I 
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should like to share with my colleagues 
this citizen’s views, as follows: 

“Dear CONGRESSMAN Harvey: The callous 
disregard for the safety of all mankind and 
the United States in particular, displayed by 
the USSR. in setting off to date, nine 
atomic explosions in the upper atmosphere, 
cannot be considered anything less than 
outright acts of aggression. Particularly, 
since the scientists are now fully aware of 
the consequences of such action. 

“With radioactive fallout already settling 
on American territory, I see little sense in 
the United States failing to recognize this 
flagrant conduct as anything other than a 
violation of our border rights and thus an 
act of war. 

“Since our food as well as the air we 
breathe is being contaminated, what do we 
need to awaken us to our peril, the explosion 
of an atomic missile in our midst? Sure- 
ly the former is as deadly in the long run 
as the latter though not mercifully as quick. 
What more does it take to make us realize 
that world war III has commenced in earn- 
est—a parade of Soviet tanks down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue? 

“Shades of another Democratic President 
who ‘pussy-footed’ in 1916—we can't afford 
a repeat performance of such an attitude in 
1961. The stakes are entirely too great—the 
very existence of every man, woman, and 
child in these United States is in the bal- 
ance. 

“If the President is reluctant to act vigor- 
ously in this matter, I see no alternative 
than for Congress to grasp the reins before 
it is too late. This aggressive violation of 
American territory should be immediately 
recognized for what it is—an act of war— 
and Congress should act accordingly. 

“Respectively yours, 
“AN ALARMED CITIZEN.” 


Clark Urges Firmness in Dealing With 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, today when 
many believe that the way to get along 
with Russia is to yield and vacillate we 
have before us one outstanding example 
of a man who did get along with Russia 
in a superior manner, to our everlasting 
respect and credit. That man is Gen. 
Mark Clark, a man with an outstanding, 
distinguished military record for more 
than 30 years. 

Gen. Mark Clark was one of the most 
brilliant commanders of World War II. 
He served as High Commissioner of Aus- 
tria and later became commander of all 
United States and United Nations forces 
in the Korean conflict. His relations 
with Russia were always fair but firm. 
His record is one of outstanding success 
in dealing with Russia. 

Following is an article written by 
General Clark which appeared in the 
Washington Star for September 13, 1961: 
Crank Urces FIRMNESS IN DEALING WITH 

REDS 


(By Gen. Mark Clark, U.S. Army, Retired) 

CHARLESTON, SC., September 13—My 
country has given me many opportunities to 
observe the Communists firsthand, 
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While I commanded the 5th Army in Italy 
during World War II, a group of Russian 
officer observers was attached to my staff. 
Their political adviser was Andrei Vishinsky, 
who organized Communist activities in areas 
that our forces liberated. 

At the end of the war, as U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Austria for 2 years, I negotiated 
with Marshal I. S. Konev, the Soviet High 
Commissioner, who recently has been placed 
in command of the Soviet armies in East 
Germany. 

In 1947, I faced Communist negotiators 
across the conference table in London where 
I served as deputy to the U.S. Secretary of 
State, and in the same capacity I sat in the 
Moscow Council of Foreign Ministers in 1947 
with Gen. George C. Marshall, then Secretary 
of State. 

Later on during the Korean conflict when 
I was Commander in Chief, Far East and 
United Nations Commands, I came to grips 
with Communist tactics at Panmunjom dur- 
ing negotiations which led to the military 
armistice agreement for Korea which I finally 
signed on July 27, 1953. 


USED SAME TACTICS 


I found the Communists used the same 
obstructionist tactics everywhere I encoun- 
tered them. 

In Austria, all communications lines from 
Vienna to the American zone were through 
corridors set and controlled by the Russians 
and agreed to by the Allied Governments. 
The corridors passed through 110 miles of 
Russian-occupied territory. There was one 
corridor by air, one by road, and one by rail. 

The situation was identical to the present 
one in Berlin. 

The air corridor was narrow between Vien- 
na and our sector. Russian warplanes began 
crowding us inside this corridor. Sometimes 
they fired on our planes, and one, a Russian 
warplane, fired on the airplane in which I 
was flying. When I found protests to Mar- 
shall Konev to be futile, I ordered American 
planes flying the corridor to be armed, and 
ordered our airmen to fire on any Russian 
plane that made a menacing move inside the 
corridor. I so informed Marshal Konev in 
writing. Never again did the Russians chal- 
lenge us inside that corridor. 

We had something of the same problem 
with trains. The Russians often halted our 
train, the “Mozart Express,” when it went 
through their zone between our headquarters 
in Vienna and our zone in Salzburg. 

I followed the usual pattern of repeated 
protests to Marshal Konev, and as usual he 
took no action. Finally, he was warned 
formally that our military police had been 
ordered to keep Russian soldiers off our 
trains. 

Shortly thereafter several Red army of- 
ficers and enlisted men forced their way 
aboard the train. As a result, T. Sgt. Shirley 
B. Dixon of our military police shot one 
Russian officer dead and wounded another 
who tried to draw his gun. 

The Russians violently protested the 
shooting, but the interruptions in our train 
service ceased. 

These and many similar experiences I had 
with Communists around the world demon- 
strated to me the necessity of using un- 
mistakable determination when dealing with 
representatives of the Kremlin. 

An incident involving Danube River barges 
illustrates, however, that we did not always 
follow this policy. Shortly after our arrival 
in Austria, the Russians stopped all shipping 
on the Danube. About that time I found 
that all Austrian, Yugoslav-Hungarian, and 
other river barges had been moved up to 
Ling by the Germans in the closing days of 
the war. Therefore, they were in the Ameri- 
can zone, 

BOUNDARY EXTENDED 

The Russians persuaded Washington to 
extend their boundary to the Danube in the 
Linz area; so I moved the barges farther up 
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river to the American zone of Germany for 
safekeeping. I sensed that they would be 
an ace up our sleeve in bargaining with the 
Communists because barges would be es- 
sential when river traffic was resumed. 

The Communists almost immediately 
pressured us to return the barges. On a 
trip back to Washington, I discussed the 
barges and gained the impression that every- 
one concerned including President Truman, 
agreed that we should hold them. At a 
conference with me President Truman said, 
“Mark, I heartily agree with you. You hang 
onto those barges.” 

Upon my return to Vienna, however, I re- 
ceived a message from the State Department, 
instructing me to return the Yugoslav 
barges, I replied that I was under the dis- 
tinct impression that I had approval for 
holding the barges as a bargaining point. 
The Secretary of State said to turn the barges 
over to the Yugoslavs, I turned them over. 


MANY SIMILAR INCIDENTS 


There have been many similar incidents 
in our dealings with the Communists, They 
demonstrate that strength and determina- 
tion are two things Communists respect and, 
skillfully applied, will prevent communism 
from achieving its goal of world domination 
that today threatens free people everywhere. 

Fortunately, there seems to be a re- 

awakening to this fact. This is in- 
dicated by strengthening our military pos- 
ture, and by the firm stand that President 
Kennedy has taken on the Berlin issue. 
His reinforcing our Berlin garrison and his 
forthright statement concerning the conse- 
quences of interfering with free Allied access 
to Berlin are the kinds of actions the Rus- 
sians understand. 

His sending Vice President JOHNSON and 
Gen. Lucius D. Glay to bolster the morale 
of the West Germans and demonstrate our 
vested interest in Berlin was also the kind 
of action that will not be lost on the Com- 
munists. 

It is my hope that this approach signals 
that America has awakened, and that our 
Country will pursue a courageous policy for 
firmness, Without such a policy we can 
never effectively negotiate with the Com- 
munists. 

Marshal Konev once revealed their frus- 
trating negotiating technique to me at a 
party in Vienna, After he had a couple of 
drinks of vodka, I asked him what would 
happen if the following morning I accepted 
all the preposterous Soviet demands then 
under discussion. 

He laughed and said he would have 10 
new ones to submit to me the next day. 

In the face of such truculence, the free 
World must remain steadfast. 

Let us have peace in our time, but not 
at the price of Communist slavery for en- 
suing generations, 


Hon. Alan S. Boyd, Outstanding Chair- 
man of Civil Aeronautics Board, Speaks 
on Role of Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA U 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure to call to the attention of 
the Members an address recently de- 
livered by the Honorable Alan S. Boyd, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
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Board. This is one of the clearest and 
most sincere statements I have ever 
read by a Federal administrative officer 
on the subject of the important role a 
Federal regulatory agency can play in 
cooperating with and complementing 
the efforts and goals of State and other 
local agencies of like responsibilities in 
accomplishing their objectives. 

Alan Boyd is a close personal friend 
of mine. That my high regard for him 
as a person and as an administrator is 
well justified, is borne out by the fact 
that President Eisenhower tapped him 
for service on the CAB in November 
1959. President Kennedy designated 
him as Chairman of the Board in Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

Alan Boyd brought a tremendous rec- 
ord of achievement to this post. 

He has been a member of the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in Tallahassee. He was appointed 
to the commission by the Governor of 
Florida in July 1955. In 1956 he ran 
for and was elected to a full term on 
the commission and served as its chair- 
man in 1957-58. 

He was born in Jacksonville, Fla., on 
July 20, 1922. He completed his formal 
education at the University of Florida, 
and University of Virginia, where he re- 
ceived his LLB degree in 1948. 

Mr. Boyd practiced law in Miami. He 


-was appointed by Governor Collins in 


1954 as chairman of a civilian commit- 
tee for the development of aviation in 
Florida. He also served as general coun- 
sel for the Florida State Turnpike Au- 
thority in 1955. 

Mr. Boyd served as a pilot in the troop 
carrier command in World War II from 
1942-45 as well as in the Korean con- 
flict. He has over 3,000 hours as a com- 
bat and service pilot. 

The address of Mr. Boyd to the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Of- 
ficials in convention at Miami Beach on 
September 13, follows: 

It gives me great pleasure on two scores 
to be here wtih you today. In the first 
place, I am happy to have the chance to 
meet and address State aviation officials 
from all over the country. We have mutual 
interests and problems. That means we 
should be working together. In the second 
place, I am glad that you are holding your 
1961 annual meeting in Florida because this 
is my home State. In fact, before going to 
Washington, D.C., almost 2 years ago, I 
served on the Florida Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission and on the State avia- 
tion committee. 

To a large extent my working background 
is akin to yours. Inevitably this makes me 
sympathetic toward you. I am hopeful that 
it will make you sympathetic toward me. 
I want for us to know one another well and 
to get along together well, not only because 
it is in our mutual interest, but because I 
believe that it is in the public interest. In 
our official capacities we are all servants 
of the public, whether of a single State or 
of the entire Nation. The public has a 
right to expect that we shall cooperate in 
the furtherance of its interest. 

Admittedly, conflicts can develop between 
State and Federal agencies of like responsi- 
bilities at their respective levels. This re- 
sults from the fact that we in the Federal 
Government must strike averages, Our 
policies and decisions of necessity move 
across State borders. In this respect, they 
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are like the aircraft we regulate. We must 
follow those aircraft from origin to destina- 
tion as they do business in interstate com- 
merce. There must be a high degree of uni- 
formity throughout the country if we are to 
bring order to our national air transportation 
system. 

We must be fair and reasonable to the 
public of each State. None can be discrimi- 
nated against or favored. Each must give 
and take in the development of a healthy 
national airline network in the interests of 
our commerce, postal service, and defense. 
If, on occasion, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
makes a decision affecting an individual 
State in a way not completely in accord with 
that State’s thinking, I hope that it will be 
borne in mind that we have also had to con- 
sider the needs and resources and thinking 
of that State’s near and far sister States. In 
short, I ask you to consider the collective 
interest, just as we on the Board make 
allowance for the aviation interests of the 
individual States in arriving at an overall 
position. 

Although I rarely voluntarily assign titles 
to my talks, almost invariably I am asked 
for a title whenever I am invited to speak 
on occasions such as this. The title I sug- 
gested this time is “Effects of National Avia- 
tion Policy on Community Interests." Nat- 
urally, we would want the effects in all 
instances to be good, though I am obliged 
to admit that this is not always the case on 
the surface or in a narrow context. For 
instance, in applying our use-it-or-lose-it 
policy in local service cases, we must some- 
times order withdrawal of airline service to 
a given community or over a given segment. 
On the surface, that does not look good for 
one or more communities. In the narrow 
context of local convenience it looks bad. 
But by digging below the surface, it will be 
found that what we have done is in the 
interest of the taxpayer. 

On what basis can subsidized service, at 
the taxpayers’ cost, be provided where public 
need cannot be shown to justify it? The 
narrow context of airline service at a given 
point or over a given segment must be 
broadened to take into consideration the 
integrated economy of each company sys- 
tem. We have a duty imposed on us by law 
to promote those airline systems, If through 
regulation in the public convenience and 
necessity we hold system fares and rates 
down, thus holding profits down to a low 
and currently marginal level, it is incumbent 
upon us not to compel carriers to serve un- 
promising points or segments where public 
need is not demonstrated under fair and 
reasonable standards. 

The foregoing illustrates how the effects 
of our policies on a single community or 
group of communities can look bad superfi- 
cially, but how in the broader scheme, these 
policies produce good and sound effects. The 
bill to the traveling and shipping public 
and to the taxpayer must be consonant with 
their resources; service must reflect their 
needs, and the whole must be consonant 
with aviation economics. It is not a mere 
Juggling game or a balancing act; it is fair- 
ness, reasonableness, and equity for all con- 
cerned. It is unlikely that everybody will 
get everything he wants; it is essential in 
this vital area that everybody gets every- 
thing he needs at fair cost to him, 

This question of effects is one that can 
hardly be tightly circumscribed. I had the 
pleasure last month to speak before the West 
Virginia aviation seminar in Elkins, W. Va. 
I would like to repeat a few thoughts that I 
expressed there because they are applicable 
in my opinion in every State. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to isolate any single com- 
munity or segment from hundreds or thou- 
sands of others. Geographically community 
isolation is obvious, but economically, and 
our work is in economics, community isola- 
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tion is impossible of attainment on an air- 
line network or on the national air trans- 
portation system. Each airline network is 
integrated, and each network is integrated 
into the national system. The effects of our 
decisions concerning any community or seg- 
ment in turn affect every other community 
or segment due to this integration. The 
function of policymaking for the whole pat- 
tern must therefore be centralized, hence 
the role of the Federal or Central Govern- 
ment in aviation, which is an integral part 
of interstate commerce. Fare and rate levels 
and route alinements throughout the coun- 
try are closely interrelated. This national 
web has been built to meet the needs of the 
public everywhere, To disturb it even within 
a State could produce ill effects far removed 
from that State's borders. To weaken the 
economy of a carrier within a State is to 
reduce that carrier's efficiency outside of it. 

Our job must be to improve by regulation 
the economy and efficiency of air carriers 
in order that they may improve service to 
the public. Many of you are beginning to 
feel the effects of our policy of permitting 
trunk carriers to abandon service at some 
points in favor of local service carriers. The 
benefits of this policy are double. One, the 
trunk route carriers are relieved of the need 
to serve short-haul segments when the eco- 
nomics of jet aircraft require medium- and 
long-haul stages. Two, the local service 
carriers pick up points which bolster their 
economies and go toward getting them 
off subsidy and onto a self-upporting basis. 
This in turn makes them more attractive to 
capital, which they need. Their improved 
financial status will lead to improved sery- 
ices to the communities they serve, whereas 
obliging trunks to serve loss and unpromis- 
ing stations to their detriment can lead only 
to deteriorating service. These are long- 
range plans, the effects of which on given 
communities can look bad at the moment, 
but which should prove good over a period 
of time. So you are asked not only to pro- 
ject yourselves beyond local places within 
your State to points outside, but also to 
project yourselves from the present to the 
future for a full understanding of the 
Board's decisions. 

We are most anxious that you should have 
a full understanding of our aims and our 
decisions toward their accomplishment. 
We welcome State activity in aviation and 
look forward to your help. There is much 
that you can do in the way of insuring that 
the Board is fully informed on State and 
community planning, resources and needs. 
You have information and statistics which 
can help us arrive at better decisions. You 
can help expedite formal proceedings before 
us by consolidation of presentations of a like 
nature, thereby avoiding duplications from 
different parties within one State. I should 
greatly dislike for you to think that the Board 
would like to see the State aviation commis- 
sions go out of existence. The very opposite 
is the case. We want and need your help. 
There is no reason why we should be antago- 
nists; there is every reason why we should 
work well together. In the final analysis, 
our aims coincide. 

In the area of general or noncommercial 
aviation, you are in a position to do far more 
than we. Your airports are State, county, 
city, or community owned. The limitations 
of our terms of reference from Congress, our 
budget and our staff, and our preoccupation 
with commercial aviation make it impos- 
sible for us to play the role in the develop- 
ment of private aviation that you can play. 
Yet it is in the national and public interest 
that general aviation be promoted. It is 
good for the aircraft and sero engine and 
parts manufacturers, makers of navigational 
aids, builders of airports and airport fa- 
cilities, suppliers, servicers, workers, in short 
for tens of thousands of persons whose in- 
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comes are derived directly or indirectly from 
aviation activities. 

It makes our people airminded in this age 
of the air. It trains our youth in aviation. 
in its mechanics and its operation. We have 
defended ourselves and our interests well in 
the past in large part because of our mechan- 
ical and operational aptitudes on the ground 
and on the sea. We have had a great res- 
ervoir of talent from which to draw for pros- 
perity and progress in peace, and for our 
defense in times of struggle. That reservoir 
must be broadened to include persons trained 
in and knowledgeable of aviation. Com- 
mercial aviation is not big enough to give 
us the broad base we need. General aviation 
can be, and I hope you will turn your at- 
tention to it, and if we can help you in 
this endeavor, we will. We are not the lead- 
ing nation in the world in the merchant 
marine, but we are the leading nation in the 
world in the merchant air fleet. We must 
maintain and improve that position. It can 
only be done by a public educated to the job 
and aware of its value. There can be no end 
to what can be done in the airspace and the 
space beyond that. Truly, the sky is the 
limit. 

In the near future, we look to a break- 
through in helicopter operation. Develop- 
ment has proved costly and somewhat slower 
than we had hoped for. Only a few States 
enjoy sizable scheduled helicopter services 
but no doubt most of you have contact with 
nonscheduled helicopter activity. It is an 
area in which we, and the Congress, as you 
must know, are most interested. We will 
happily receive all the information you can 
supply us on the economics and planning 
of helicopter operations within your States. 
In large measure they may provide the 
answer to the vexing question of adjacent 
airports served by airline companies. The 
flying public wants to fly all the way and not 
drive for miles in the course of a journey by 
air. We are as sympathetic to this desire 
as we can be, but it poses serious economic 
problems for our carriers. As helicopter serv- 
ices become economically feasible, we look 
for them to close the overland gap in air 
travel. All that you can do to promote de- 
velopment which will not further burden the 
taxpayer through subsidization will be a 
great contribution to aviation. I hope that 
you will consider this in your airport plan- 
ning. A place can be made for economical 
helicopter services, and surrounding cir- 
cumstances such as regional airport loca- 
tion haye a vital effect. 

No doubt you have seen recent reports on 
Project Horizion. If you had no other evi- 
dence of our fallibility, you now have some. 
We are studying the recommendations with 
great care with a view to improving our own 
performance, ' We like to think that we are 
aware of our shortcomings, but the truth 
of the matter is that it is good for us to 
hear of them from other sources which also 
come forward with sound suggestions as to 
how we might do our job better. 

In my opinion, you are uniquely qualified 
to serve as our critics. You are best able to 
understand and appraise our work because 
of your knowledge of the subject matter and 
the fact that you, too, are public servants 
dedicated to the public interest first. Others 
may know what we know, but they are not 
public servants. do not have im- 
posed on them by law the duties which are 
imposed on us, an imposition we seek and 
willingly accept. The source of our pride 
is in our Official service to the public. Let 
us hear regularly from you. The Board is 
completely sincere in its desire to work close- 
ly with its individual State counterparts. 
We have recently set up a special Office of 
Community Relations in order to improve 
contact with the communities that you serve 
and represent. Regular and informal con- 
tact can go a long way to avold the neces- 
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sity for expensive and time-consuming for- 
mal proceedings. We have long had the 
machinery for formal proceedings and we are 
in the course of overhauling and improving 
it through the reorganization plan submit- 
ted by the President and approved by the 
Congress, We are also streamlining our 
procedures. Still, if we can accomplish our 
aims under the law without recourse to ex- 
pensive and long formalities, we will all be 
that much more ahead. Your constructive 
criticisms and help can be instrumental in 
bringing this about. Your influence within 
your own States can be turned profitably to 
this end. 

We ask of you only that we may serve 
your communities better. We anticipate a 
closer relationship which will enable us 
jointly to serve better those interests to 
which we are primarily dedicated—the inter- 
ests of the people. 


Poor Craftsmanship Said Handicap to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by Prof. Edwin T. Sandberg, 
chairman of the Department of English- 
Speech-Journalism at Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa, entitled “Poor Crafts- 
manship Said Handicap To United 
States,” has come to my attention. The 
article presents a moderate point of 
view on the collective bargaining issue 
and suggests that caution and restraint 
are necessary in this vital area. 

Mr. Sandberg’s view that wage in- 
creases can be justified only on the basis 
of increased productivity is close to the 
viewpoint which Prof. Henry Wallich 
presented in his paper “A Standard for 
Non-Inflationary Wage Increases.” I 
had the privilege of discussing this paper 
during our series, “Operation Employ- 
ment.“ 

Under unanimous consent I insert Mr. 
Sandberg's article which first appeared 
in the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier, 
August 30, 1961: 

War You Can Do FOR Your Counrrr— 
Poor CRAFTSMANSHIP Samp HANDICAP TO 
UNITED STATES 

(By Dr. Edwin T. Sandberg) 

Much criticism has been leveled at Presi- 
dent Kennedy for not being specific about 
the sacrifices required of the American peo- 
ple if this country is to survive in the war 
against communism. Such criticism springs 
from a failure on the part of many indi- 
viduals to recognize that whatever hampers 
this country in its all-out struggle must be 
eradicated, and often this means the restric- 
tion of excessive individual gains at the ex- 
pense of the national economy. 

A good example of this is the present com- 
petition for world markets. In many areas 
of the world American goods are difficult to 
sell because they are priced too high in 
competition with foreign products. But not 
only is their price high—their craftsmanship 
is poor and their quality low. At one time 
American products were praised for their 
excellence, and the defective machine or 
appliance was the exception rather than the 
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rule. Today, in many manufacturing in- 
dustries, good quality and craftsmanship are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

In the current labor-management bargain- 
ing sessions, President Kennedy’s words could 
well be heeded: “Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you, but what you can do 
for your country.” Labor representatives 
should not demand any wage raises except 
those which can be justified on the basis 
of increased productivity. In some cases 
this might mean a reduction in wages if 
productivity has decreased or remained 
stable while other costs have risen. 

In the past labor leaders have not been 
intelligent or courageous enough to inform 
their membership that the only raise that 
means anything is one which will not result 
in higher prices. They have failed in their 
essential functions and have fed the fires 
of inflation. In this respect the Chrysler 
Corp. proposal that some wages be reduced 
has merit, but an important addition must 
be made. Executive salaries are much too 
high as well, and a corporation that is truly 
interested in preserving the national in- 
terest should begin by paring executive 
salaries as an indication to union leaders 
that not all sacrifices are to be one-sided. 
Many executive salaries are exceedingly 
high, again adding to the high costs of 
producing a product. Morever, featherbed- 
ding must be eliminated in executive cir- 
cles as well as labor circles. The country 
demands that a searching look be made at 
any economy that can be effected in manu- 
facturing, distribution, and sales. 

But, as previously indicated, price is not 
the only factor in the labor-management 
problem. The poor craftsmanship of union 
workers and the planned obsolescence of 
manufactured products are the joint respon- 
sibility of labor and management. If union 
leaders were doing their job, they would 
demand better work of their members; they 
Would insist that the worker assume some 
Tesponsibility for the kind of work he does. 

Poor craftsmanship of American products 
is even causing large numbers of American 
citizens to turn to foreign products, not al- 
Ways because of lower price, but frequently 
because of superior quality. Manufacturers, 
too, should demand better craftsmanship of 
their workers. They should appeal to the 
Public at large when poor craftsmanship is 
characteristic of their laboring force; public 
Opinion can often do much to remedy such 
& problem. And manufacturers should be 
Sure that the materials they use in produc- 
ing their products are of the highest quality. 

Responsible leaders of labor and manage- 
ment should approach a bargaining session 
With this question uppermost in their minds: 
“What is best for the country and the public 
at large?” Selfish personal interests must 
be subdued and conquered if the United 
States is to fight a successful economic war 
Against the enemy. 

Tt has been suggested that consumers or 
the public be represented at bargaining ses- 
sions, perhaps under government direction. 
Such government direction should not be 
necessary. Labor and management should 
invite distinguished and competent experts 
representing consumer interests to attend 
Such meetings, present them with all the 
facts, including corporation reports, labor 
proposals in detail, and planned increases 
in productivity that might justify a nonin- 
flationary wage adjustment. 

The issue is clear; either such a proposal 
is considered seriously, and the ‘two parties 
agree to reconcile their differences in the 
best interests of the consuming public, or 
the time will come when a government ne- 
gotlator will be demanded by the public to 
Protect consumers against indiscriminate, 
Price-spiraling settlements. 

Upon the shoulders of labor and manage- 
Ment rests the responsibility of demonstrat- 
ing to the world that the free enterprise sys- 
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tem can meet the competition of State in- 
dustrialization; caution and restraint are 
the watchwords. To those who ask “What 
can I do for my country?” here is a simple 
answer. 


Many Thanks to Our Catholic Fore- 
fathers of Slovak Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, the First Catholic Slovak Union 
of the United States and Canada, the 
largest fraternal organization in the 
world, held its 34th triannual convention 
in Pittsburgh from August 27 to 31. 

Since I have the honor to represent 
many whose forefathers were of Slovak 
descent, I should like to call the attention 
of the Members to an article which ap- 
peared in the souvenir book of the con- 
vention: 


Many THANKS TO OUR CATHOLIC FOREFATHERS 
or SLOVAK 


We wish to honor our Slovak forefathers, 
grandparents, and parents for realizing that 
we children are dualistic personalities—com- 
posites of body and soul—and therefore in- 
sisting upon and imparting to us the heritage 
of and opportunities for availing ourselves of 
a good and sound Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation by making it a matter of their con- 
science and of their pride to send us to 
Catholic parochial schools, high schools, and 
colleges. 

In doing this they have laid a religious 
groundwork imperative and useful in our day 
and age, since we are in the throes of a stag- 
nation effected by the many untenable and 
empiric philosophies so rampant today. 
Furthermore, our Catholic forebears of Slo- 
vak descent have exposed us to a truly 
Catholic philosophy of education—a system 
which has for its purpose the education of 
the whole man—a system which is the only 
and most effective means to counteract the 
seemingly strong bulwarks set up by the 
Deweys, the Darwins, and the Rousseaus. 

It is by this exposure chat we can be truly 
successful educationally and in this success 
realize the three vital elements of Catholic 
nurture, Catholic guidance, and Catholic 
transmission of culture. 8 

We are indebted to our ancestors for chan- 
neling our lives in such a manner that, 
fortified with a Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation, we can be better equipped as lay 
apostles to lead back to correct thought the 
stragglers and those who have strayed away 
from right reason. 

We are thankful that, possessing a Cath- 
olic philosophy of education, we are better 
able to eradicate or at least to make inroads 
on the rash of juvenile delinquency so much 
in vogue in our day. 

Further, we are in a better position to 
indoctrinate and reeducate those who have 
fallen prey to the many unworkable types of 
philosophy attempting to invade our lives. 
In addition, we can better cope with the 
struggles and the pains caused by the ide- 
ologies that tend to draw the citizenry of 
today into fallacious attitudes. 

Armed with a Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation, we can more successfully ward off 
the evil insinuations of atheism and com- 
munism which are riding herd on one coun- 
try and infiltrating steadily and aggressively 
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into other lands. Possessing a Catholic phi- 
losophy of education, we can attempt to 
reimplant and renourish the standard of 
morality and religion which these pagan 
ideologies have erased from the minds of 
millions. 

Finally, we give our parents humble 
thanks and much grateful appreciation be- 
cause we fully realize that it is the educated 
and thoughtful men—those brought up ac- 
cording to the right tenets of a Catholic 
philosophy of education—who will come to 
the fore to carry fearlessly and with a clari- 
fied certitude the standards and principles 
of Christ in the successful attempt to make 
all nations whole again—spiritually, morally, 
aesthetically, physically, socially, and intel- 
lectually. 


Conquest Without War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
veloping international crisis over the 
future of Berlin may have some salutary 
results. The Khrushchev ultimatum— 
for an ultimatum it is—has obliged us to 
review our position not only with respect 
to the divided city, but to focus our at- 
tention on the deeper meaning of the 
German question. 

For the Communists, and indeed for 
the early Socialists, including Karl Marx, 
Germany was the key country of the 
world revolution. Neither Marx nor 
Lenin considered it possible that the first 
Socialist revolution could be victorious 
in an underdeveloped country, such as 
Russia of the czars. Industrialized 
Germany, with its educated working 
class, organized into trade unions, and 
in a powerful Socialist Party appeared 
as the logical battlefield of class warfare. 
Even after the Soviet revolution, Lenin 
and his followers believed that only if 
the Germans followed the Russian ex- 
ample could the revolution spread to 
Europe and the rest of the world. 

Although the Soviets have tried to ex- 
port their anti-Western feelings to the 
former colonial countries, Khrushchev, 
no less than Lenin, knows that the future 
of Soviet expansion depends less on the 
minds of the Asians and Africans than 
on the productive capacity of the Soviet 
empire. And this productive capability 
would be immensely enhanced if Khru- 
shchev could add to the Soviet bloc the 
huge potential of Western Germany in 
the West and of Japan in the East. 

Lenin spoke of a revolution in Ger- 
many. But even in the early twenties 
he offered the German Republic an al- 
liance. Rapallo allowed the Germans to 
test weapons prohibited by the Versailles 
Treaty; the Berlin Pact of 1926 estab- 
lished solid economic relations between 
the Weimar Republic and the U.S.S.R.; 
and I hardly have to mention the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. 

In spite of his threats, even while 
holding the possibility of extinction over 
their heads, Khrushchev again talks of 
a mutually beneficial alliance with Ger- 
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many. I would urge my colleagues to 
read at least some chapters of a new 
book, “Conquest Without War” pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. It is the 
nearest thing we have which compares 
with Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” and pro- 
vides an illuminating view of Soviet in- 
tentions. The editors of this remarkable 
work, Nat H. Mager and Jacques Katel, 
have selected from the words uttered by 
Khrushchev, particularly during the past 
few years, pertinent and significant pro- 
nouncements and placed them perspec- 
tive so as to define Soviet objectives and 
methods in Khrushchev’s own words. 
At this time it is particularly interesting 
to read a portion which illustrates the 
philosophy on Germany: 

Another German-Soviet pact, like that be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin, is at least as pos- 
sible today as it was in 1939. Indeed Khru- 
shchey insists, it is more probable, since a 
German attack on the Soviet Union would 
now be suicidal. 

Khrushchey made clear to a German audi- 
ence that such an alliance is exactly what 
he is looking for. 

Chancellor Bismarck, a farsighted politi- 
cian of bourgeois Germany, once said: 

“It is my belief that, provided no irre- 
sponsible parties and individuals gain as- 
cendancy in Germany, there will be no con- 
flicts between Germany and Russia. For us, 
Russia’s friendship is most important of 
all.” Bismarck indignantly rejected the at- 
tempts by foreign powers to impose on Ger- 
many the role of a hound to be unleashed 
against Russia. 

Another distinguished German personality 
of a later period, Joseph Wirth, former Chan- 
cellor of the Weimar Republic, said: “Until 
Russia and Germany began to quarrel with 
one another the two peoples lived well in 
Europe.” 

These, I think, are very wise words and 
they should be pondered by those who shape 
the foreign policy of the Federal Republic. 

This echoed the hope of Lenin: 

“The principal link in the chain of revo- 
lution * * + is the German link * and 
the success of the world revolution depends 
more on Germany than on any other coun- 


“A successful revolution in Germany 
would immediately and very easily have 
shattered the shell of imperialism (which, 
unfortunately, is made of the best steel, and 
hence cannot be broken by the efforts of any 
and every * * * chicken), It would have 
brought about the victory of world socialism 
for certain, without any difficulty, or with 
slight difficulty—if, of course, by difficulty 
we mean difficulty on a world-historical 
scale and not in the Philistine-circle sense.” 

After the recall of past wisdom * * * the 
promise of a bright future: 

The German people are a very talented 
and industrious people. They have given 
mankind many remarkable discoveries and 
inventions. The German people do not need 
aggressive campaigns for lebensraum. 

What prospect have the German people, 
then, with their relatively small territory? 
They have the broadest and brightest pros- 
pects, Today, when one-third of mankind is 
building its life under the banner of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, the question of territories has 
been eliminated. 

We do not regard the wealth of the Soviet 
Union as being solely our own wealth—it is 
the wealth of all the Socialist countries. 
That, too, is the view of real Communists, 
Marxist-Leninists, of other Socialist coun- 
tries, who look upon their countries’ wealth 
as our common wealth, serving the common 
interests of the people of all Socialist states. 
And this wealth is so great that it amply pro- 
vides for the requirements of the peoples 
of all our countries. 
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The Soviet people want friendship with 
the people of the Federal German Repub- 
lic, the same friendship they have with the 
people of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. Establishment of friendly relations 
would be a boon to the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and to the two German states, as 
well as to all European countries whose in- 
terests demand lasting peace in Europe and 
throughout the world. 

We are not competitors. On the contrary, 
the economies of our two countries comple- 
ment each other, The Soviet Union possesses 
inexhaustible raw materials and industrial 
resources. We have unlimited opportunities 
for the production of agricultural raw ma- 
terials and food, and the Germans could 
cooperate with us. This cooperation would 
be advantageous to both countries, and the 
well-being of our peoples would be raised 
toa new high. 

Some political leaders in countries allied 
with West Germany in NATO candidly and 
directly say—behind the scenes, to be sure, 
and not in public: “Believe and understand 
us, if the Federal German Republic were 
not a member of NATO, had no army, and 
spent nothing on armament, it would have 
great economic advantages over other West- 
ern countries, and would become an even 
more dangerous trade rival.” The West Ger- 
man economy is indeed strong and more 
highly developed than that of other NATO 
countries, excluding the United States. 
Thus, for such Western politicians the de- 
velopment of the West German economy— 
while West Germany is being dragged into 
NATO and participating in the arms race— 
is most beneficial. They are not averse to 
putting their West German competitor in 
the heavy chains of armaments and large 
armed forces in order to weaken the Federal 
German Republic economically, to create 
better conditions for competing with it in 
world markets. 

The wounds of the past are far from 
healed: Germany is still a divided country. 
Khrushchev does not intend to accept re- 
unification unless a reunified Germany 
would ally itself with the Soviet Union. 


We Are Going To Be Taken Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Chester Reporter, Chester, S.C., of 
September 13, 1961: 

We Are Gornc To BER TAKEN AGAIN 


While the so-called astute statesmen of 
the free world are holding up their hands 
in horror over Soviet Russia's resumption of 
nuclear testing, let's not lose sight of Mr. 
Khrushehev's Pavlovian cleverness. 

He announces that because no agreement 
banning nuclear testing is possible with the 
United States, Russia will resume testing. 
Five test shots in a week's time indicate 
clearly that Russia had been preparing for 
that week’s work for many months. 

By the time Russia has completed the tests 
needed to prove out her new nuclear de- 
vices, the upper atmosphere will be so loaded 
with radioactive materials that good old 
Khrushchey will act generously to save civili- 
zation by agreeing once again to discuss a 
ban on nuclear testing. 

What Russia does with impunity, the 
United States cannot do at all. The world 
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will be so grateful to Soviet Russia for call- 
ing another time out in this desperate game 
that it will turn with fury on the United 
States if any suggestion is made that we 
need to catch up with a few test shots of 
our own. 

The manipulation of world opinion by the 
Communists has approached the laboratory 
perfection of Dr. Pavlov and his dogs. When 
Khrushchey tinkles the little bell of peace, 
our mouths water. We have been condi- 
tioned to forget who beats us on the head 
because it feels so good when they stop. 

It is terrifying to see the Communists so 
adept in this, but it looks as if we are going 
to be taken again. 


My True Security: The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, a talent- 
ed young lady in Morrilton, Ark.—Miss 
Mary Louise Warren—is the author of 
an inspiring essay entitled, “My True 
Security: The American Way,” which 
was selected as the best entered in a 
contest conducted by the junior cham- 
ber of commerce of Conway County, 
Ark. Because this essay contains a real 
message for all of us, I include a copy 
in the Recorp: 

My TRUE SECURITY: THE AMERICAN WAY 


The word “security” has been used 50 
loosely it flaps. If I am secure I am pre- 
sumed to be happy, well liked, and something 
called adjusted. If I am not secure I am 
incorrigible, defective, or warped—and 
heaven help me. I am not any of these— 
I am a teenager working toward my security. 
Such opinion misleads me into a feeling 
for what security most decidely is not—that 
is, wrapping my life up in neatly labeled 
packages so that I need not bother about 
it again. 

To me, security is a continuous develop- 
ment; and when I realize this fact, I show 
a mark of feeling secure. I feel I cannot 
arrive at security in some magical moment 
and stay there for the rest of my life. To 
be secure I must be aware of my own readi- 
ness as I move from one accomplishment to 
the next. 

Security is not a state I can reach sud- 
denly; it is achieved by wisdom and personal 
effort. I cannot find security by rules and 
formulas; neither can I find it through social 
security, Federal housing, TVA, minimum 
wage, or subsidies to farmers. Security is a 
road toa destination, It has, of course, some 
guideposts giving directions to me. With 
the help of God, the love of family, and 
honest labor, I can travel along my path to 
greater security. I must not be detoured 
into a “give me, give me, give me,” lane 
used so much today, in the name of security. 

Our forefathers had no Federal aids, no 
public welfare; yet, in spite of this, they 
had a security in one unified goal—freedom. 
They built security that warrants our high- 
est praise. I feel that we, as the new gen- 
eration, must “right about face,” and cap- 
ture some of their grim determination for 
self reliance, independence, honesty, and 
self respect—or we will be a lost nation. 

“The world is a looking glass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his own 
face." We need the courage to admit to 
ourselves that we, all of us, make our own 
world, 
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Security comes from within an individual. 
After I have used my effort and wisdom well 
to build a character with integrity, fore- 
sight, initiative and self reliamce—one cap- 
able of meeting crises or able to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities, only then do I 
possess my true security. 


Monsignor McHugh’s Crowning 
Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Connel A. McHugh, P.A., V.F., 
pastor of St. Mary of the Mount Church 
at Mount Pocono, Pa., is and has been 
for many years one of the most out- 
standing and distinguished priests in the 
Catholic diocese of Scranton, which in- 
cludes my congressional district. I have 
known and on many occasions have been 
closely associated with Monsignor Mc- 
Hugh during the course of his long and 
illustrious career as a member of the 
clergy. I am sure Monsignor McHugh 
would agree that his greatest accom- 
plishment, among many, was the occa- 
sion of the recent dedication of the Po- 
cono Catholic Mission's elementary and 
secondary school and convent which the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Friday, 
September 15, 1961, described editorially 
as “the crowning achievement in the 
fruitful career” of Monsignor McHugh. 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the excellent afore- 
mentioned editorial: 

Monsicnor MeHucn's CROWNING ACHIEVE- 
MENT 

Dedication of the Pocono Catholic Mis- 
sions $2 million elementary and secondary 
school and convent on a 40-acre site in Para- 
dise Township has been quite properly de- 
scribed as the crowning achievement in the 
fruitful career of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Connel A. McHugh, P.A., VF., pastor 
of St. Mary of the Mount Church at Mount 
Pocono and one of the most distinguished 
priests in the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Scranton. 8 

The institution, located 3 miles southeast 
of Mount Pocono on the road to Cresco, 
Mountainhome and Buckhill Falls, already 
is a familiar landmark in the area and in 
the years to come will be a monument to 
Monsignor McHugh’s zeal. 

A priest for 56 years, Monsignor McHugh 
undertook this tremendous bullding pro- 
gram at an age when most men of the 
cloth, as well as members of the laity, are 
content to sit on the sidelines and watch 
the world go by. Now in his elghties, Mon- 
signor McHugh shows no diminution of ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm as he continues to 
fulfill the vows he took after the turn of 
the century. The years wear lightly on him, 
as he maintains a rigorous schedule 7 days 
A week. 

Monsignor McHugh's career is remarkable 
in that he has labored in rural parishes 
except for a decade in Scranton as a young 
curate. Because of his activities and ac- 
complishments as a citizen as well as a 
churchman, he easily qualifies as the Po- 
conos’ outstanding son. His fame has spread 
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far beyond the boundaries of the resort area 
and the diocese. 

A grateful church has conferred on him 
the ranks of domestic prelate and pro- 
tonotary apostolic, the highest honors a 
priest may receive. In the diocese, he has 
served in such capacities as vicar general, 
dean, and consultor. He has been on the 
board of the Catholic Light, chairman of the 
orphanage building committee, and director 
of religious work in camps, But it is in his 
pastoral role that he has best demonstrated 
his capacity. 

Evidence of his stature was indicated at 
the dedication when he received messages 
from Pope John XXIII. the apostolic dele- 
gate at Washington, President Kennedy, 
Governor Lawrence, and other notables. 
Many members of the hierarchy participated 
in the exercises as a special tribute to him, 

Wilkes-Barre always has taken a keen in- 
terest in his career because he spent his 
boyhood at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Ritchie in the North End. It was from this 
city that he left to study for the priesthood. 
Ellen and Sara Ritchie of Wilkes-Barre are 
nieces and Attorney George B. Ritchie is a 
grandnephew. A part from these ties, he 
has hundreds of local friends who rejoice 
not only in his impressive record of service 
to God and man, but in the knowledge that 
the final chapter is yet to be written. 


Our Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under a unanimous-consent agreement I 
am pleased to present herewith a splen- 
did article which appears in the Septem- 
ber 20 issue of Life Lines. 

This article calls attention to the ob- 
servance of Constitution Week and con- 
cludes with the statement: 

As long as freedom's light is shining in 
America, freedom's hope will not die in the 
hearts of those who do not know liberty. 


The article entitled “Our Bill of 
Rights” follows: 

Our Bri. or RIGHTS 

During the coming days, Americans from 
Maine to California and from the border of 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico will be join- 
ing in the observance of Constitution Week. 
One hundred seventy-four years ago, the 
Founding Fathers gave to America the char- 
ter of her liberties. 

This is a time for Americans to determine 
that the sacrifice, the wisdom, and the faith 
of those who wrote the Constitution shall 
not perish from the earth. This is a time 
for Americans to resolve firmly that they will 
know more tomorrow than they know today 
about ways and means of insuring the main- 
tenance of the freedom guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

Gladstone once described the formation of 
the Constitution as “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
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brain and purpose of man.” The American 
Constitution is perhaps the most successful 
example in history of a legal instrument that 
has served both as a safeguard of individual 
freedom and as a ligament of national unity. 
Today it is still a living document, meeting 
the needs of a great, growing, powerful, self- 
governing Republic. 

Today it seems appropriate to read again 
our Bill of Rights. The following first 10 
amendments to the Constitution were all 
proposed by Congress on September 25, 1789, 
and were ratified and adopted on December 
15, 1791: 

“Amendment I—Freedom of religion, of 
speech and of the press: Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

“Amendment II—Right to keep and bear 
arms: A well regulated militia being neces- 
Sary to the security of a free state, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. 

“Amendment III—Quartering of soldiers: 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quar- 
tered in any house, without the consent of 
the owner, nor in time of-war, but in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law. 

“Amendment IV—Security from unwar- 
rantable search and seizure: The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
Place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. z 

“Amendment V—Rights of accused in 
criminal proceedings: No person shall be 
held to answer for a capital, or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

“Amendment VI—Right to speedy trial 
witnesses, etc.: In all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

“Amendment VII—Trial by jury in civil 
cases: In suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury, shall be other- 
wise reexamined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 

“Amendment VIII—Bails, fines, punish- 
ment: Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 

“Amendment IX—Reservation of rights of 
the people: The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

“Amendment X—Powers reserved to States 
or people: The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
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hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Why is the philosophy of government 
called a representatiye republic peculiar to 
our United States? Until the American 
Revolution it was accepted that the king 
or state held complete sovereignty and was 
the fountainhead of power and the dispens- 
er of privilege. The great feature of the 
American philosophy of government is that 
sovereignty resides in the individual citizen. 
The Founding Fathers held that the rights 
of freedom of the individual are conferred 
by God and that these rights are inalienable, 
To them, governments existed and ex- 
pressed the will of the sovereign people. 
They also believed that, when governments 
fail in this, they no longer have the rights 
to the allegiance of the people. 

A former President of the United States, 
who was a thoughtful student of American 
history, said, "The history of human freedom 
is the history of limitations on the power 
of government.” The men who created our 
Constitution had suffered from Old World 
tyranny. To them it was a compelling ne- 
cessity to sever once and for all time the 
shackles of the state, and after many weeks 
of deliberation there emerged “the greatest 
document ever conceived by the mind of 
man,” 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 


Our country thus has a degree of local 
self-government not known in most of the 
rest of the world today. “We, the people” 
are guaranteed the authority to set up State, 
county, city, and township governments, to 
be rulers in our own right. This provision 
is our bulwark against an all-powerful, cen- 
tralized Government in Washington. Our 
Government belongs to the people, and we 
must not cease to exercise the claim of own- 
ership. 8 
To make double sure that the Federal Gov- 
ernment remained contained, a division of 
functions of Government was provided, a 
system of checks and balances in which the 
legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments became coordinate branches of the 
tree of liberty. 

Each of these branches was designed to 
help check and balance the powers of the 
other branches so that no one part of Gov- 
ernment is granted sufficient authority to 
take over the Government as a whole. Un- 
der our Constitution, therefore, the Govern- 
ment is the servant, not the master of the 
people. In drawing up the Constitution, its 
authors endeavored to make completely sure 
that the politicians did not get out of hand. 
As Thomas Jefferson expressed it: “Do not 
talk to me about the integrity of public 
officials. I say, chain the politicians to the 
limitations of the Constitution itself.” 

The practical benefits of a Government 
such as ours is obvious to Americans, who, 
with their ancestors, have lived and breathed 
the air of freedom for so many years. Few 
stop to think, however, that with the estab- 
lishment of our Constitution there occurred 
one of the greatest miracles ever to have 
blessed mankind. The great new freedom 
created by it unloosed a tremendous drive to 
explore new frontiers. 

“It could only happen in America” is a 
sentiment that has become commonplace. 
Men whose sncestors were limited in their 
ability to earn a living because of class 
limitations or social restrictions suddenly 
found that they could work at any occupation 
which they had the strength and ability to 
master. Others rose from humble positions 
to great wealth by virtue of their own initia- 
tive, unhampered by Old World restrictions. 
America was the land of opportunity. The 
United States was a land where a man could 
earn and keep for his family the fruits of his 
labors and call his soul his own. If all these 
freedoms are endangered today, and we are 
forced to believe they are, the fault lies not 
in our Constitution, but in ourselves. 
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There is much that patriotic Americans 
can do to save their country even at this 
late hour. We can make a good start by 
taking time now to consider the heritage of 
our Constitution and join with all patriotic 
Americans in a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for all the blessings of our 
Constitution. As long as freedom's light is 
shining in America, freedom’s hope will not 
die in the hearts of those who do not know 
liberty. 


Mary Cort Schreiner, of Pennsylvania: 
Civic Leader and Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Mary 
Cort Schreiner, Mrs. Samuel A. 
Schreiner, of 42 St. Clair Drive, Mount 
Lebanon, Allegheny County, Pa., bravely 
faced the end of her career on August 3, 
1961 at the age of 77 years. The passing 
of this outstanding citizen of western 
Pennsylvania should be noted here for 
future generations, because through 
more than half a century of active and 
devoted service to her Nation, church 
and community, Mrs. Schreiner exempli- 
fies the best in the tradition of voluntary 
citizenship responsibility, and civic work 
that has made our great American suc- 
cess in self-government. I compliment 
Mary Schreiner on her indestructible 
courage, enthusiasm, and fine personal- 
ity. 

Since Mary Schreiner came to the 
rural South Hills section of Allegheny 
County as a bride in 1910, Mrs. Schreiner 
has proudly listed her occupation as 
homemaker. She considered it her pri- 
mary task to create a happy and secure 
home for her husband and three chil- 
dren. Yet she managed to find time for 
active participation in a wonderful list 
of civic enterprises that have helped mold 
the face of not only her own community, 
but the entire greater Pittsburgh area. 

Mount Lebanon, now one of the Na- 
tion’s leading surburban communities, 
with a population of over 35,000 and an 
assessed valuation of $112 million was 
little more than a handful of houses, 
scattered at the foot of a century-old 
country church, when the township’s 
first organization meeting was held in 
the Schreiner home on February 6, 1912. 
In subsequent years, while her husband 
served as the township’s attorney and 
solicitor, Mrs. Schreiner set about or- 
ganizing the community's women for 
civic work and intellectual progress. 
The first need in those early days of few 
communications was a way for the wom- 
en to keep up with intellectual life of the 
Nation. Mrs. Schreiner was one of the 
founders and later president of the con- 
tinuing serious study group, the Women’s 
Fortnightly Review. Later, she was 
active in helping to organize the present 
large and active, Women’s Club of Mount 
Lebanon. This club’s fine community 
contributions are numerous over the 
years. Mrs. Schreiner in her club work 
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was particularly active in the planting 
program that turned the open cornfields 
on which Mount Lebanon was built into 
today’s pleasant, tree-shaded top resi- 
dential area. During her tenure as pres- 
ident, the women’s club erected the 
present large club building which has 
been a valuable community center for 
social, civic, and cultural activities. 
Mary Schreiner’s horizons and activi- 
ties were not limited to her home com- 
munity. During both World War I and 
II, she served her country as truly as 
any soldier in uniform. In World War I, 
she was chairman of food conservation 
and Liberty bond sales for Mount Leba- 
non. In World War II she took on a full- 
time job as volunteer executive head of 
the Allegheny County block plan for war 
services under the Office of Civilian De- 
fense—a task which involved the recruit- 
ment, training, and direction of 10,000 
women. In addition, Mrs. Schreiner was 
Allegheny County vice chairman of the 
Material Conservation Committee for 
which service she was cited by the Penn- 
sylvania State Council of Defense and 
Gov. Edward Martin. These wartime 
jobs were so demanding of Mrs. 
Schreiner’s time and energy that her 
husband once ruefully remarked, “I have 
only one wife to give for my country.” 
After the war, as a member of the 
first committee on Smoke Control of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development, Mrs, Schreiner became 


one of those concerned citizens whose - 


efforts have brought about a clean, 
pleasant city and county in the once 
smoky and smog-covered Pittsburgh 
area. Concerned as much about human 
interests as environmental problems 
she was an active member of the Alle- 
gheny County Civic Club, the Blood 
Bank Committee of the Red Cross, and 
the board of the Volunteer Bureau of 
the Health and Welfare Federation. 

Mrs. Schreiner was obviously endowed 
with a great capacity for leadership. 
Vibrant, articulate, and tireless, she 
worked for her convictions and for 
countless civic and charitable programs. 
She believed that no democratic society 
could function without citizens who were 
well informed and intelligently partisan. 
In pursuit of the first objective, she 
worked with, and served as president of 
the Legislative Council of Western Penn- 
Sylvania. In pursuit of the latter, she 
was a guiding spirit and served as presi- 
dent and a leading member of the Mt. 
Lebanon Council of Republican Women. 

Mary Schreiner’s citizenship was, in 
fact, such an integral part of her per- 
sonality that her pastor, the Reverend 
Dr. Cary N. Weisiger II felt moved to 
include the following statement in his 
message at the time of the memorial 
service for her at the Mount Lebanon 
United Presbyterian Church: 

Mary Cort Schreiner had a strong conyic- 
tion about clvic righteousness, and, as you 
all know, expressed that conviction clearly. 
She was a member and supporter of many 
organizations. She was a booster of good 
causes. She was a patriot. She cared about 
her community and country. She had strong 
political views which were passionately held 
and freely expressed. 


Mary Schreiner’s life well serves as an 
inspiration and a model for the future 
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and for these days so critical that the 
President has issued a call upon all 
Americans for more self-sacrifice and 
service. By making civic duty a daily 
task and enthusiastic responsibility 
throughout all her active years, Mrs. 
Schreiner points the way toward keep- 
ing our Republic in order, and making 
civic progress a challenging, rewarding 
and successful enterprise for all of our 
citizens. 

Mary Schreiner believed in civic integ- 
rity and public virtue and gave her 
friends and fellow citizens her sincere 
conviction that it is all worth while. She 
was a stout supporter and was on the 
firing line quite frequently. Her cheer- 
ful spirit and enthusiasm, her hearty 
willingness to work, her civic endeavor 
and accomplishments are a lasting legacy 
to our community, State, and Nation. 


Suggestion for the Breast Beaters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr, WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
arguments of the liberal proponents of 
Federal aid to education were no better 
before President Kennedy’s sweeping 
school- aid measure was soundly trounced 
than are their post mortem bleatings, it 
is small wonder the Congress handed the 

administration such a sting- 
ing defeat. 

Despite these reactionary predictions 
of dire things ahead of our school pupils, 
the Congress, in voting down the Ken- 
nedy proposal, acted responsibly and fol- 
lowed the dictates of the majority of 
Americans. 

There is a big job ahead for all of us, 
to be sure, by way of improving our 
public school education. It is on this 
that an editorial in the Washington 
Daily News of September 15 would have 
us concentrate. 

The editorial, entitled “Suggestion for 
the Breast Beaters,” follows: ` 

SvuGGESTION FOR THE Breast BEATERS 

Something to behold are the breastbeat- 
ing laments of the Federal-aid-for-education 
advocates—as Congress prepares to go home 
after having driven nall after nail into the 
Coffin of President Kennedy’s broad school 
aid proposal, 

From what is being sald, one would think 
an unheeding Congress was condemning the 
Nation's children to virtual illiteracy, and 
that nothing whatever was being done to 
improve our system of public education. 

“If the Monroney amendment shall be 
agreed to,” shouted Federal-aider Senator 
Ctank, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, on the 
Senate floor the other day, “we,shall have 
sold the boys and girls of America and their 
educational system down the river.” 

A majority of Senator CLanx's colleagues 
Put down this typical remark for what it 
Was—pure demagoguery—and adopted the 
amendment offered by Senator MONRONEY, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma. This merely con- 
tinued for 2 years two expiring Federal 
education programs—aid for areas with non- 
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taxpaying Federal installations and Govern- 
ment loans for needy students, involving 
about $900 million, The Federal-aiders bit- 
terly opposed extending these programs for 
2 years because it would lessen chances 
of reviving the big Federal-aid proposal next 
year. 

The point missed by the Federal-aiders, 
in our opinion, is that the large majority of 
the fathers and mothers of America feel no 
need for the pouring out of Federal billions 
for the education of their children—billions 
which would eventually, as certain as night 
and day, mean Federal control over the pub- 
lic school systems of America. 

And all the evidence—the increasing per- 
centages of children going to high school 
and college—points to the vital interest of 
parents in the education of these children, 
If these parents really felt Federal billions 
were needed, they would be forthcoming 
pronto from a responsive Congress. 

Much needs to be done to improve our 
public schools. But much also is being done 
with hundreds of new school buildings be- 
ing opened this fall for the first time and 
more hundreds under construction. A sur- 
vey of 19 citles by the Washington Daily News 
and other Scripps-Howard newspapers 
showed no teacher shortage in the areas 
checked, though New York had a big per- 
centage of substandard substitutes. Other 
areas reported teacher surpluses. 

The Federal-aid advocates, with Congress 
so obviously reflecting the wishes of the 
citizenry, should stop stewing over how to 
get Federal aid. They should concentrate 
their energies on improving the educational 
system and raising the necessary money at 
the local arid State levels, They might be 
surprised how much they could accomplish. 


New Recovery Program of Air Force 
Wins Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a letter which pays deserved tribute to 
the new recovery program of the U.S. 
Air Force Reserve. 

The writer of the letter is Lawrence F. 
Mihlon, national and industry affairs 
editor of Factory, a magazine published 
by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

His letter presents a most encouraging 
report on the success of the recovery 
program as initiated and carried out by 
the Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Mihlon’s letter follows: 

McGraw-HI.t PUBLISHING CO., 
New York, N.Y., September 14, 1961. 
Hon. Frank KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives, 423 House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kowatsxtr: This letter concerns 
a matter of considerable importance to Con- 
gress and the people, y in light of 
the present international situation. It deals 
with the U.S. Air Force Reserve. And more 
specifically, the new Air Force Reserve re- 
covery program, 

I direct your attention to our meeting in 
Washington early this year. During our con- 
ference I expressed concern over the in- 
efficient use of nonflying Air Force Reserve 
officers and airmen. I complained that in so- 
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called individual training units airmen 
were given little opportunity to develop 
esprit de corps and military skills. In these 
units reservists had no more to do but at- 
tend lectures—in subjects generally not ger- 
mane to their skill classifications. As late 
as June of 1961, the majority of the Reserve 
units were of this type. At your suggestion 
I agreed to explore the matter further and 
report back. We agreed that certain action 
might be undertaken by the Air Force to 
improve this situation. 

Since our meeting the Air Force has put 
into effect a new Reserve training program 
called recovery. Congress and the people of 
the Nation should know about this impor- 
tant change. 

In June of 1961 I was transferred from an 
individual training unit into the 8308th Air 
Force Reserve Recovery Group, Newark, N.J. 
I have had the opportunity and pleasure to 
observe intimately the character and readi- 
ness of this unit and others like it. 

I am impressed, proud, and encouraged by 
what I have seen. At last the Air Force 
reservist has a mission—a mission vital to 
the Nation in time of tension and conflict. 

Recoverymen are the minutemen of the 
aerospace age. Their job is to provide aux- 
illary airstrips and facilities for U.S. aircraft 
and airmen returning from a nuclear strike. 
More specifically, their job is to “get them 
back to the battle” as soon as possible. 

A recovery system will eventually be set up 
in every State. It will provide a network of 
Reserve airbases. These bases give the United 
States strategic striking force the “bullpen” 
it must have to deter aggressors and wage a 
winning war, if it comes. 

Under the able and inspired leadership of 
reservists like Col. Gerald A. Garafola, com- 
mander of the 8308th and regular Air Force 
advisers like Lt. Col. Richard H. Purrington, 
the recovery program is moving ahead rap- 
idly. Working out of available civilian air- 
ports recoverymen represent the Air Force to 
countless communities throughout the Na- 
tion. Since emergency is the recovery mis- 
sion, a minimum of full-time equipment is 
purchased and maintained by each unit. 
Instead reservists appeal to their fellow citi- 
zens in local government and business for 
donations of necessary equipment on a part- 
time basis. This could include everything 
from control tower equipment to bulldozers, 
to firehose. In an emergency, and during 
certain training sessions, this equipment is 
pressed into service for use by the Air reserv- 
ists. Civilian cooperation has been splen- 
did—a compliment to the willingness of the 
American people to stand their ground 
against any enemy. 

Summing up: With the recovery program 
underway there is no doubt that Air Force 
Reserve manpower is at last being used for 
its highest purpose, The Air reservist has a 
new and vital mission. Skills are being per- 
fected and readiness sharpened. It is a mis- 
sion vital to every American. 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE F. MIHLON, 
National and Industry Affairs Editor, 
Factory. 


The Harsh Facts of Life in the Nuclear 
Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Walter Lippmann appeared in the 
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Washington Post yesterday which I feel 
is of vital importance and should be 
brought to the attention of Congress. 
Mr. Lippmann has performed an inval- 
uable service by relating the harsh facts 
of life in the nuclear age at a time when 
there are so few willing to face them: 
NUCLEAR DIPLOMACY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Never before have any chiefs of state 
been in a situation like that in Germany 
today. For this is the first encounter on 
vital issues between great nuclear powers, 
and there are no historical precedents, there 
is no accumulated experience and wisdom, 
to guide them. Khrushchev and Kennedy 
possess what are for all practical purposes 
equal and absolute weapons. Khrushchey 
and Kennedy, Macmillan, de Gaulle, and 
Adenauer are working under conditions as 
different from World War II as flying a jet 
is different from running a steam locomo- 
tive. None of them has been taught how 
to conduct diplomacy in a nuclear age, All 
of them have to guess and to improvise, to 
experiment and to hope. 

There has been a revolution in the mili- 
tary situation since the previous encounter 
over Berlin with Stalin in 1948. Then the 
United States was the only nuclear power 
in the world. But beginning with the late 
fifties the Soviet Union with its nuclear 
weapons and its rockets has become an equal 
nuclear power. During the critical fifties 
Churchill and Eisenhower learned what was 
happening to the balance of power. Then 
the era of summitry began. At the begin- 
ning of this era Eisenhower made the state- 
ment for which, it may well be, he will 
be remembered the longest. It was not senti- 
mentality, idealism, or pacifism but the 
grim truth about the hydrogen bomb which 
caused President Eisenhower to say that 
there is no longer any “alternative to peace.” 

Modern weapons have not merely magni- 
fied and multiplied the violence of war. 
They have revolutionized the nature of war 
by introducing into it a new order of vio- 
lence. Always until now, war and the threat 
of war, whether aggressive or defensive, were 
usable instruments for the national pur- 
pose. They were usable because wars could 
still be won or lost. In the prenuclear 
wars the victorious power was an organized 
state which could impose its will on the 
vanquished. The damage, though great, 
was not irreparable, as we know from the 
recovery after World War II of West Ger- 
many, Japan, and the Soviet Union. But 
from a full nuclear war, which might well 
mean a hundred million dead, the devasta- 
tion of the great urban centers, and the 
contamination of the Earth, the water, and 
the air, there would be no such recovery. 
The damage done would be mutual, there 
would be no victor, and for all practical 
purposes the ruin would be irreparable. 

American nuclear power can reduce Soviet 
society to smouldering ruins and ieave the 
wretched survivors shocked, starving, and 
diseased. The Soviet Union can, it is coolly 
estimated, kill between 30 and 70 million 
Americans. Such a war would not be fol- 
lowed by reconstruction. It would be fol- 
lowed by a savage struggle for existence 
as the survivors crawled out of their shelters, 
and the American Republic would be re- 
placed by a stringent military dictatorship 
trying to keep some kind of order among 
the desperate survivors. 

It used to be said of the British naval 
commander in the First World War that if 
he made a mistake, he could lose the war in 
an afternoon, Khrushchev and Kennedy 
can do that now. In a few hours Khru- 
shchev can lose the Soviet state and the 
achievements and the promises of the Com- 
munist economy; Kennedy can lose the Con- 
stitution and the free enterprise system and 
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the American way of life, and along with 
them all the frontiers, old, and new. I do 
not think that this is overstated. A full 
nuclear war would produce by far the big- 
gest convulsion which has ever occurred 
since man appeared on this planet. In say- 
ing this my object is not to add to the gen- 
eral creepiness. But we cannot understand 
the realities of the Khrushchey-Kennedy 
encounter unless we remind ourselves that 
nuclear war is not just another war as his- 
tory describes wars, but a wholly new order 
of violence. 

Because the destructiveness of the new 
armaments is equal and virtually absolute 
neither of the two chiefs of Government can 
threaten the other with such a war. As 
long as each has kept his own armory of 
weapons in order, neither can or need be- 
lieve the nuclear threats of the other. If, 
for example, Khrushchev has resumed test- 
ing, not for technical military reasons but 
for terrorization, he will not and cannot 
terrorize President Kennedy. For this test- 
ing cannot remove the awful retaliatory 
power of the U.S. nuclear weapon systems. 

In cold blood no government can, no gov- 
ernment will, start a nuclear war with an 
equal nuclear power, Only a moral idiot 
would press the button. The poor dears 
among us who say that they have had 
enough and now let us drop the bomb, have 
no idea what they are talking about. They 
have not been able to imagine and realize 
what a nuclear war would be like. But the 
governments know quite well what a nuclear 
war would be like. That is why there is 
bluff at the core of any threat to initiate a 
nuclear exchange. There is also a wishful 
belief that the bluff will work because it will 
not be called. 

Nevertheless, though a nuclear war would 
be lunacy and Is unlikely, it is an ever- 
present possibility, Why? Because how- 
ever irrational it may be to commit suicide, 
a nation can be provoked and exasperated 
to a point where its nervous system cannot 
endure inaction, where only violence can 
relieve its feelings. 

This is one of the facts of life in the mid- 
dle of the 20th century. It is as much a 
reality as a megaton bomb, and in the nu- 
clear age it must be given weighty considera- 
tion in the calculation of policy, There is a 
line of intolerable provocation beyond which 
the reactions are uncontrollable. The gov- 
ernments must know where that line is and 
they must stay well back of it. Here lies 
the greatest danger of miscalculation, and 
therefore of war. 

Both sides, we had better realize, are cap- 
able of miscalculating where that line is. 
Khrushchev, who has no sufficient experience 
of a state whose speech is free, is prone 
to think that Kennedy can and should con- 
trol an explosion of popular feeling. The 
fact is that there is a limit to President 
Kennedy’s ability to lead public opinion, 
and he is in sight of that limit. Mr. Khru- 
shchey must make no mistake about this. 

For our part, we are prone to suppose 
that because speech is strictly regimented in 
the Soviet Union, that there is no irresistible 
internal pressures on Khrushchev. This can 
be a very dangerous illusion. 

In both countries there is a line which 
it is not safe for the other to cross. It is 
the line where compromise will be regarded 
as humiliation and surrender. This line 
will have to be made precise in the negotia- 
tions. Blockade of the access routes is such 
a line for this country. For the Soviet 
Union such a line would be the giving of 
nuclear arms to West Germany. These are 
lines of provocation which cannot be crossed 
without provoking uncontrollable, indeed 
suicidal, reactions. 

This being the nuclear age it is the para- 
mount rule of international politics that a 
great nuclear power must not put another 
great nuclear power in a position where it 
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must choose between suicide and surrender. 
And the corollary of this rule is that no great 
nuclear power must put itself in a position 
where it has made such absolute and such 
rigid stipulations that it can no longer nego- 
tiate an honorable and tolerable accommoda- 
tion. 


South Georgia Beach Resorts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the end of the session, there 
have recently been numerous calls to my 
office from my colleagues and their staff 
members asking about the fabulous 
beach resorts in south Georgia, more 
specifically in the Eighth District which 
I am proud to represent in the Congress. 
I refer to St. Simons Island, Sea Island, 
and the new Jekyll, Georgia's year-round 
beach resorts. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, to answer these several re- 
quests I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress, as well as the 
Nation, some descriptive information 
about these historic areas. 

Sr. SIMONS ISLAND 


With its woodland drives, St. Simons, 
near Brunswick, Ga., arched by massive 
live oaks fringed with Spanish moss is 
unequaled in America in quiet beauty, 
historical memories, legends and dra- 
matic events. It is truly an Eden, with 
its mild climate, wide white beaches, 
flowers and sunshine, 

Visitors to St. Simons may enjoy 
various kinds of recreation—golf, tennis, 
bowling, shuffleboard, pool or surf bath- 
ing, aquaplaning, boating, horseback 
riding, skeet shooting and dancing. 

Some of the finest year-round fishing 
in the South is found in the salt rivers 
and creeks around the island. In the 
sounds and offshore, larger fish, sea 
bass, drum, trout, sheepshead, blue fish, 
bonita and tarpon provide excellent 
sport fishing, 

Fort Frederica, a national park, where 
General Oglethorpe and the early Geor- 
gians turned back the Spanish in the 
Battle of Bloody Marsh, is one of the 
most historically interesting places in 
the United States and is well worth 
anyone's time for inspection. 

SEA ISLAND 


Further up the beach from St. Simons 
is Sea Island with its beautful Cloister 
Hotel which was owned by the late 
Howard E. Coffin, promoter of this sea- 
coast resort. Architectural cue for the 
hotel follows the island’s Spanish back- 
ground. You will need reservations in 
advance as Sea Island is considered one 
of the finest resorts in the land. Created 
for those who expect the ultimate in gra- 
cious living, Sea Island is a resort of 
distinction. 

JEKYLL ISLAND 

Advertised as the pride of the Empire 
State of the South, Jekyll Island, off the 
coast of Brunswick, was once the private 
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playground of a hundred of the Nation’s 
millionaires. Because of its beauty and 
mild climate, Jekyll Island was pur- 
chased by the millionaires from the de- 
scendants of the Du Bignon family who 
had owned it from colonial times. It be- 
came nationally known as the Jekyll 
Island Club. 

Purchased by the State of Georgia in 
1947 and now managed by the Jekyll 
Island State Park Authority, Jekyll is 
the perfect place for a full vacation, a 
long weekend or that family day outing. 
After picnicking in the shady, breeze 
Swept nook with breathtaking beauty 
at your elbow, you may rest, relax and 
return home with new peace of mind, 
and new pep in your step. 

Jekyll's 9 miles of snow-white beaches 
flanked by ancient oaks and stately 
Palms are unparalleled in beauty. Je- 
kyll is proud of its golf course, built for 
and by men who knew and played the 
best. For conventions and meetings, a 
Spacious 850 seat air-conditioned com- 
bined auditorium and aquarama has 
been recently completed. Museums, a 
sun drenched surf, picnic grounds, the 
best fishing grounds, historical sites, 
hotels, motels and restaurants, you'll 
find everything at the vacation resorts 
in the Eighth District. 

Come by car, by train, by plane or by 
boat—but definitely you want to come. 
There is plenty of warm weather re- 
Maining down in the friendly south, and 
these Golden Isles of Georgia just off 
the coast of Brunswick provide every- 
thing for your enjoyment at reasonable, 
3 and the ultimate in expendi- 
ure. 


Pattern for a Red Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Is the 
Present U.N. armed intervention in Ka- 
tanga setting a pattern for a Red Africa? 
That is a question very many Americans 
are asking these days as they contem- 
Plate the news reports of carnage, vio- 
lence and political chicanery in the 
Congo. 

On what logical basis do armed, ag- 
gressive U.N. forces intervene in behalf 
of possible pro-Soviet, pro-Communist, 
anti-American and anti-free world lead- 
ership in Katanga to replace a leader- 
Ship which, whatever its merits or de- 
Merits, is lined up solidly on the side 
of free enterprise, democratic principles, 
anticommunism and warm friendship to- 
Ward the West. 

The money of this Nation ‘and the 
American people is being used to finance 
reportedly about one-half of the total 
Cost of the current U.N. military opera- 
tions in Katanga. Thus, American 
Money is being used to oust our friends 
and install our potential enemies in posi- 
tions of leadership in Katanga. 
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Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that there should be deep 
concern in this country about this ag- 
gressive, violent program, the most likely 
net result of which, may well be to put 
radical, pro-Communist, anti-American 
leaders in control of the rich, produc- 
tive state of Katanga. Is there no other 
way, a way short of putting pro-Commu- 
nists in power by which the U.N. can 
establish order and peace in the Congo. 

How soon will this pattern spread or 
be applied to other African States? Is 
it not very likely that this policy will 
ultimately turn all Africa Red? Do we 
remember China and the harmless 
agrarian reformers? 

I think it is high time for our State 
Department and our U.N. delegation re- 
appraised the entire African situation 
in the light of these ominous develop- 
ments in the Congo. Speed and prompt, 
effective action is imperative to offset 
the Red anschluss in Africa. 


Is It a Question of Pure Milk or Not- 
So-Pure Monopolies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman’s firm and forthright 
endorsement of milk sanitation legisla- 
tion which would make the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s milk code the quality 
yardstick for milk moving in interstate 
trade, has brought squeals of protests 
from the sections of the country which 
are now misusing their health regula- 
tions as trade barriers to protect their 
local milk monopolies. New York Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller has taken a stand 
against consumers, including those in 
his own State, and against the bulk of 
dairy farmers in order tó defend the milk 
regulations of his State, which are so 
written to insure that New York dairy- 
men will have a virtual monopoly on the 
New York milk market. 

As my good friend and neighbor from 
Minnesota, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
pointed out in a speech in the Senate, the 
New York Governor is “a protectionist at 
home, but a free trader abroad,” a man 
less concerned about imports of Japanese 
textiles than of milk from Wisconsin. 
Senator Humpurey is leading the fight 
for enactment of national milk sanita- 
tion legislation in the Senate, with the 
able support of his Minnesota colleague, 
Senator EucxNRx McCartuy, and Wiscon- 
sin’s Senators WILLIAM PROXMIRE and 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

When testifying in favor of my na- 
tional milk sanitation bill in hearings 
held before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, both Sec- 
retary Freeman and Ivan Nestingen, Un- 
der Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, cited the results of a study 
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made by the U.S. Public Health Service 
at the request of House Health and 
Safety Subcommittee of the differences 
between the Public Health Service milk 
code and the regulations of States which 
have adopted other types of milk stand- 
ards. This study revealed that the ma- 
jority of the 14 States with regulations 
differing from the code have sets of 
standards which are far less stringent 
and less thorough than the code of many 
fundamental sanitation requirements ap- 
plicable both to dairy farms and pas- 
teurization plants and to inspection and 
laboratory procedures. 

A detailed comparison of the code with 
the milk sanitation regulations of New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania revealed many instances 
where the sanitary standards of those 
States are less specific and less stringent 
than the code. This information is par- 
ticularly interesting in light of the fact 
that all four of these States refuse to ac- 
cept out-of-State milk unless it is in- 
spected by their own inspectors to see 
that it meets State milk sanitation 
standards. 

The Eastern and Southern States 
which are opposinng national milk sani- 
tation legislation always claim they are 
doing so to protect their consumers 
against impure milk. However, this 
argument does not hold water when you 
consider the fact that the milk regula- 
tions of these States are not as good as 
those provided in the U.S. Public Health 
Service milk code, which, under the pro- 
visions of the national milk sanitation 
legislation, would be the quality yard- 
stick for milk moving from State to 
State. 

This entire controversy is summarized 
in an excellent editorial published in the 
September 13, 1961, Dairy Record. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include that editorial in the 
RECORD: 

FREEMAN'S SUPPORT OF SANITATION BILL STIRS 
MAJOR CONTROVERSY 

WasHINGTon.—Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman stirred up a hornet’s nest 
in his testimony for the National Milk Sani- 
tation Act (Dairy Review, Sept. 6). The 
controversy was barely started before poli- 
tics entered the issue. 

In his testimony before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, in 
which he strongly supported the legislation, 
Secretary Freeman singled out 14 States— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Tennessee, North Dakota, and Cali- 
fornia—on which the U.S. Public Health 
Service had made a comparison of State 
milk standards as compared with the USPH 
model sanitation code. His testimony 
pointed out places where the State stand- 
ards allegedly were inferior to the USPH 
code. 

His statements brought an immediate re- 
action from officlals in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio, plus attacks by Members 
of Congress, and a stout defense by pro- 
ponents of the milk sanitation act in the 
Senate. 

GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER ATTACKS FREEMAN 

New York Gov. Nelson Rockefeller charged 
the Secretary with “pushing (milk) legisla- 
tion favoring his home State of Minnesota 
and its immediate neighbors at the expense 
of the rest of the country.” 
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The Republican Governor said the pro- 
posed milk sanitation law supported by Sec- 
retary Freeman would “open the milk mar- 
kets of New York's dairymen to a periodic 
flood of surplus milk from the upper mid- 


west." Such a development, he added, 
would mean “disastrous results for our 
dairymen.” 


Democratic Senators from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin unloaded on the Governor the 
following day. Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
PuHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, in a Senate 
speech called the New York Governor “a 
protectionist at home, but a free trader 
abroad,” a man less concerned about im- 
ports of Japanese textiles than of milk from 
Wisconsin. Senator EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
Democrat of Minnesota, said Governor Rock- 
efeller's position was against the interests 
of dairy farmers in the Midwest and con- 
sumers in New York and other eastern 
States—a “horse and buggy“ attitude. Sen- 
ator WILLIAM Proxmire, Democrat of Wis- 
consin, told the Senate that Governor Rocke- 
feller, a likely candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1964, had thrown 
away any chance he might have to win the 
Wisconsin primary. 

The next day, Republican Senators KEN- 
NETH B. Keatinc and JacoB K. Javrrs, both 
of New York, rushed to Rockefeller’s aid. 
Senator Keattnc said Senator HUMPHREY 
apparently did not care about the health 
of New Yorkers and said that “now that the 
presidential campaign is over, he is exclu- 
sively Minnesota-bound.” 

DENIES OHIO REGULATIONS LAX 


Raymond K. Davis, chief of the Ohio diyi- 
sion of food and dairies, denied that Ohio's 
miik regulations are lax. He said there has 
not been “the first documented incident of 
anyone being ill from drinking Ohio milk.” 

“Perhaps the folks in Washington are not 
aware we have two agencies which regulate 
the milk industry in this State—State laws 
and those set up by county and city health 
departments,” he said. The USPH report 
submitted by Secretary Freeman said that 
Ohio’s milk regulations were too “broadly 
written” and that they “lack specificity with 
respect to important items.” 

William L. Henning, Pennsylvania secre- 
tary of agriculture, likewise issued a state- 
ment denying that his State's milk regula- 
tions allow production of inferior milk. He 
added that it is absurd to think that a few 
men operating under the U.S. Public Health 
Service code could do the job in Pennsyl- 
vania which now requires about 500 men. 


Establish a U.S. Arm Control Agency 


+ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow we will consider the bill to es- 
tablish a U.S. Arms Control Agency. I 
am confident that the majority of my 
colleagues in the House will approve the 
establishment of this important Agency. 
In recent weeks the majority of our free 
American press has overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed the idea. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I should like to include 
herewith two editorials—one from the 
Baltimore Evening Sun of September 2, 
and one from the Sunday Sun of Sep- 
tember 10, which I believe fairly and 
dispassionately bring the problem into 
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proper perspective. It is my feeling that 
these views should be called to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 
[From the Baltimore Sun, Sept. 2, 1961] 
PERSISTENT FAITH 


Russia, with a calculated swiftness, has 
followed up its revocation of the moratorium 
on nuclear weapons tests with the explosion 
of a “nuclear device” in “the atmosphere.” 
This has given rise to a new surge of alarm 
among the neutralist countries and wide- 
spread political and technical speculation. 
Is Premier Khrushchev committing himself 
to the tactics of terrorization? Was the 
“device” something new, or perhaps a com- 
ponent of a superbomb, or possibly some kind 
of superior warhead for its ballistic missiles? 
Moscow has announced that combined fleet 
and rocket military exercises will be held 
later this month, presumably with the em- 
phasis on the rockets. 

In such a context it is easy to regard any 
concern with disarmament as the idlest of 
futile exercises in irrelevancy. Yet the ad- 
ministration, which is certainly not neglect- 
ing our defensive power, is pushing to get 
its proposals for a permanent coordinated 
U.S. disarmament agency before the Senate. 
President Kennedy is reported ready to name 
Arthur H. Dean a negotiator, if another dis- 
armament conference is held. And, in fact, 
John J. McCloy, the President's chief ad- 
viser on disarmament, will renew his prelimi- 
nary conversations with the Russians on 
Wednesday. Is all this wasted time and 
effort? Not at all. 

To repeat what the Evening Sun said not 
long ago, where great projects are at stake 
it is the responsibility of statesmanship to 
look beyond immediate events to permanent 
goals. There have been times in the past 
when American policy's chief fault was too 
great preoccupation with today's needs to the 
exclusion of tomorrow's. All that is happen- 
ing now underlines the pressing fact that, 
whatever comes, mankind at some point in 
its history will have to learn to control, if not 
abolish, its instruments of destruction. That 
may be far in the future but the administra- 
tion is wholly right to try to prepare for it, 
and deserves sympathy and support in doing 
80. 
Moreover, there is an immediate purpose to 
be served as well. The response of the non- 
alined countries at the Belgrade meeting to 
what Russia is doing suggests how eagerly 
they would welcome all actions expressing 
confidence in an ultimate limitation of arms. 
The continuing interest of the United States 
in striving to achieve that end contrasts 
sharply with the Soviet’s recent actions. 
And whatever Premier Khrushchev may 
think, opinion in the long run is a decisive 
element in the shaping of world affairs, Men 
will not fail to remark that even in this time 
of crisis the United States is not abandoning 
long-range disarmament planning, nor will 
men fail to draw comfort from our persist- 
ence in that endeavor. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Sept. 10, 1961] 
Arms CONTROL AGENCY 


In a narrow sense it may be called ironical 
that Senate approval of a permanent US. 
arms-control agency should coincide with 
the Soviet Union’s rejection of a ban on 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere. Never has 
effective arms control seemed more remote 
than at this moment. The merest mention 
of the subject sounds, if narrowly taken, like 
irrealitsic dreaming. 

If we were to assume that the present 
course of events will lead straight and in- 
evitably to the disaster of a great war, then 
indeed to plan for arms control would be idle. 
But that is an assumption of despair. It 
is an assumption no responsible government 
can make. A responsible government must 
gird itself for threats to the national secu- 
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rity as they arise, and at the same time con- 
tinue to look beyond each crisis to the future. 

The Senate has seen this, and has voted 
overwhelming approval (73 for and 14 
against, with Senators BEALL and BUTLER 
commendably among the majority) of a bill 
to set up an agency for research and planning 
in techniques of arms control that might 
promise reductions in war-making potential, 
while protecting the security of nations. 

The Senate understands that the agency 
if created could perform nothing in the 
faintest way miraculous. But at the same 
time its Members in majority reject argu- 
ments that to move the measure ahead at 
this time would indicate national weak- 
ness, and suggestions that the whole pro- 
posal is a mere move in a popularity con- 
test for world opinion. 

As to the first, if we are that frail we are 
lost—and we are not lost. As to the second, 
this is a deeply considered approach, far from 
the token gestures in the days when the 
hapless Harold Stassen was given disarma- 
ment as a sop: and President Eisenhower 
himself before he left office recognized genu- 
ine planning for arms control as a govern- 
mental duty. Advocates of the present 
propoasl included such toughminded men 
as Thomas S. Gates, Jr., a Defense Secre- 
tary under Mr. Eisenhower, John J. McCloy, 
and General Lemnitzer. 

The proper designation in arms control, 
Senator Case, Republican, of South Dakota, 
performed a service in getting that phrase 
inserted in the title of the agency. It is 
now called the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency for World Peace and Security: 
a cumbersome title, but useful in emphasiz- 
ing our concept of a safe gradual system 
of control leading toward disarmament, and 
in making it plain that this is distinctly not 
a gesture toward Mr. Khrushchey's notion 
of a quick, unpoliced, and mortally dangerous 
general disarmament. 

The Senate has done well. It is now up 
to the House, in committee and on the floor, 
to act with matching soberness and respon- 
sibility. 


National Observance of 175th Anniver- 
sary of Constitution of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


_ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude in the Record a statement I made 
before Subcommittee No. 4 of the House 
Judiciary Committee, in behalf of House 
Joint Resolution 475, introduced by me 
in July, to amend the joint resolution 
providing for the preparation and com- 
pletion of plans for a comprehensive ob- 
servance of the 175th anniversary of the 
formation of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BYRNE, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 
1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of Subcom- 

mittee No. 4, in early July of this year it was 

my privilege and honor to introduce House 

Joint Resolution 475 to amend the joint 

resolution providing for the preparation and 

completion of plans for a comprehensive ob- 
servance of the 175th anniversary of the 
formation of the Constitution of the United 

States, and for other purposes, 
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There is little need and even less time 
for me, now, to dwell upon the importance 
of a celebration such as has been proposed 
and adopted by the Congress. The current 
Congress received, in June, the report of a 
duly appointed commission created to rec- 
ommend plans and an adequate program to 
assure a proper and fitting celebration of the 
Constitution. The work of the commission, 
under the terms of the joint resolution of 
July 14, 1960, was to expire with the ap- 
pointment of a permanent commission in- 
Structed to carry out or execute complete 
arrangements under terms of enabling leg- 
islation to be enacted by this present Con- 
gress. Such legislation, it was recommended. 
should provide for an appropriation of at 
least $500,000. That, in essence, is the mat- 
ter to be discussed in detail by this sub- 
committee. 

The plans recommended by the initiatory 
commission are quite comprehensive. Basic- 
ally, the work of a permanent commission 
to execute the proposed plans must be in 
the area of public relations. Sound, sen- 
sible, consistent, and persistent publicity dis- 
seminated in every type of communications 
media must be pursued. 

There can be no doubt, even in ordinary 
times, of the need for and value of such a 
celebration as has been proposed. But we 
are living today in extraordinary times. It ls 
no exaggeration to say that in this perilous 
hour the very preservation of our Union is 
at stake. It is threatened not merely by 
forces beyond our national lines, but, indeed, 
even by insidious dangers lurking within 
the confines of our national boundaries. 
And it is this latter evil which must be 
recognized and corrected. 

I am speaking, Mr. Chairman, of what 
appears to be a widespread apathy on the 
part of our citizens. Far too many of our 
numbers seem to have the attitude that 
“nothing can happen to us.” Far too many 
are indifferent to the widening perils that 
are closing in upon us. These fears which I 
voice are not mere figments of an overworked 
imagination, They are very real. It is im- 
perative that we, Members of this Congress, 
take the initiative in changing this very 
Serious threat and I can think of no more 
effective course then getting our people back 
to a study and a love for that precious 
document that is the guardian and guaran- 
tor of our precious liberties—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

While I hesitate to belabor the issue or to 
encroach too greatly on the valuable time 
of the members of this subcommittee, I feel 
that I cannot emphasize too much the need 
to alert the people to the beauty of the great 
document we plan to honor. The people of 
the Nation should be encouraged to get re- 
acquainted with the basic law of the land. 
It would help them to understand the pur- 
Pose and the meaning of this great national 
charter that is the best guarantee of our 
Security, and the welfare of the Nation. 

America is passing through perhaps the 
Most trying period in our history as a 
Nation. It is imperative that our people 
be awakened to the very real dangers that 
confront the Nation and to recall to the 
Public mind the endless “blood, sweat, and 
tears” that have gone into the fabrication, 
the molding, and creation of this great coun- 
try. We dare not, as a people, become indif- 
ferent to the lessons and the safeguards 
found in the Constitution. 

America must awaken, without delay. 
Americans must shed any tendency to the 
lethargy which has been manifest all too 
often in recent years. 

In the last quarter of a century we have 
Bone through a second World War, warfare 
in Korea, and a seemingly unending cold 
War that has persisted since 1945; man has 
emerged into an age of scientific wonders 
that finds mankind literally reaching for the 
Stars; our population has increased by nearly 
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50 million persons, and we have thrived 
materially beyond all previous hopes and 
dreams, 

But, meanwhile, we have been living along- 
side a Godless, communistic dictatorship, a 
devouring political ogre, holding virtually 
half the world in slavery, challenging our 
bright hopes of a world of peace and justice 
in the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God. Now, more than ever before, 
we need to renew our birthright at the well- 
springs of faith and patriotism; we need to 
renew that spirit of old which moved the 
founding fathers to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. Let 
us, indeed, get back to the constitution and 
there find the sustenance that will move us 
to present our example as a free people for 
all the world to behold—and follow. The 
constitution is a wonderful document and 
the story of its formation and adoption is 
equally marvelous and delightful. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not miss this op- 
portunity to bring the message of the Con- 
stitution to the very hearts of our people 
and thus assure our continuance as one na- 
tion united under God for the good of all 
mankind, Now is the time to kindle 
patriotic fervor in our people. 

Perhaps I have been somewhat verbose in 
my plea to have you pass favorably on this 
joint resolution before you, but, like every 
Member of this Congress, and countless mil- 
lions of our people, I feel most strongly about 
the constitution of the United States and I 
do look with some real concern for the fu- 
ture of our grand country. 

Much of this fear may be dissipated by 
the action this body takes upon this resolu- 
tion today. I earnestly request that you rec- 
ommend that a permanent commission to 
direct this celebration be created and given 
the sum of $500,000 to carry out the program 
as planned, 


Steuben Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday afternoon, September 30, 1961, 
the fourth annual Steuhen Parade will be 
held in the city of New York. This pa- 
rade is sponsored by the German-Ameri- 
can Committee of Greater New York and 
is an outstanding event. It honors Ma- 
jor General von Steuben who played 
such an important part in the Revolu- 
tionary War as a member of the staff of 
Gen, George Washington. This year's 
parade will have about 50 floats and 
more than 50 bands will be in the line of 
march, which will also include delega- 
tions from 8 large German cities, and 
German-American groups from all parts 
of the United States. 

One of the groups coming to the 
United States to participate in the Steu- 
ben Parade is the Dusseldorf Fanfaren- 
korps. The Dusseldorf Fanfarenkorps 
has an interesting history which I would 
like to review here. 

This magnificent ancient drum and 
trumpet corps traces its ancestry back 
to medieval times. Musically, the use of 
trumpets and kettledrums was reserved 
for the nobility and it is safe to assume 
that when Dusseldorf was elevated to the 
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rank of a town by Count Adolf of Berg 
in 1288 the trumpets and drums heralded 
this significant step forward. The town 
of Dusseldorf suffered severely in the 
Thirty Years’ War and in the War of 
Spanish Succession, but recovered its 
prosperity under the patronage of Elec- 
tor John William of the Palatinate, a 
true patron of the arts, who dwelt in his 
castle, the Schloss Benrath, until his 
death in 1716. 

Music in Dusseldorf was encouraged 
during the Middle Ages. The Turmer— 
tower men—sounded their horns at spe- 
cific intervals during the day. It is 
also interesting to note that it was con- 
sidered a great honor by the trumpeters 
and kettledrummers of Dusseldorf to be 
accepted by the Royal Trumpeters & 
Kettledrummers Guild, with the Elector 
of Saxony as its hereditary patron. 
Members of this guild did not receive 
their diplomas until they had passed 
their required tests after a minimum of 
4 years training. 

The continuity of the existence of the 
trumpeters and drums of Dusseldorf was 
broken by the severity of World War IL 
However, with the emergence of the new 
Dusseldorf which, due to its strategic 
location on the Rhine—situated between 
the Ruhr coal and steel area and the 
new Federal capital of Bonn—has be- 
come the industrial and banking cen- 
ter of Western Germany, interest was 
once again centered on the proud his- 
tory of its Fanfarenkorps. In 1953, the 
streets of Dusseldorf once more resound- 
ed to the ancient music of medieval 
times. Attired in authentic costumes 
of the Middle Ages, 22 young men of the 
city of Dusseldorf, proficient in the art 
of drumming and trumpeting, reinsti- 
tuted their Fanfarenkorps. This rebirth 
occurred in 1953. Since that time, this 
Fanfarenkorps has made history with its 
authentic medieval music. It has trav- 
eled throughout Europe demonstrating 
this ancient and royal art with great 
success, 

We, in New York City, are most happy 
to welcome this group to the United 
States, and I am sure that the people of 
the entire United States join this wel- 
come. My congressional district is being 
honored by having the Dusseldorf Fan- 
farenkorps participate in the concert 
being given by the Seuffert Band, 
George Seuffert, conductor, at Forest 
Park, Queens County, N.Y., on Sunday 
afternoon, October 1, 1961. 


Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., of 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following plat- 
form adopted by the Affiliated Young 
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Democrats, Inc., of New York City at 
their 29th annual executive committee 
meeting held on Tuesday evening, July 
18, 1961, at the Hotel Piccadilly, 227 
West 45th Street, New York City. Har- 
old R. Moskovit, State president of the 
Affiliated Young Democrats of New York, 
presided at this citywide executive meet- 
ing: 

The approaching 1961 elections in New York 
City have caused us once again to focus at- 
tention upon our municipal government. 

It is a requisite for responsible people and 
groups to assess all facets of municipal gov- 
ernment and make an earnest effort to de- 
velop program and policies and retain for 
New York City the well-deserved title of 
“Capital of the World.” 

The Affiliated Young Democrats of New 
York City, therefore, without being hamp- 
ered by narrow partisan advantage, has for 
an extended period been analyzing and eval- 
uating the multivarious policies and prob- 
lems that confront the present administra- 
tion and will confront future administra- 
tions. 

It is therefore with a profound degree of 
mature refiections and serious consideration 
that the Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., 
as it has done for almost three decades of 
dedication to the concept of good govern- 
ment, respectfully submits herewith its plat- 
form for the 1961 municipal elections. 


1, HOME RULE-FOR NEW YORK CITY 


No honest examination of the problems 
of municipal government can stop at the 
city line. It must go up the Hudson to 
Albany, for it is there that the ultimate 
powers lie, in the hands of those inimical 
to the interests of the city of New York and 
its people. The Republican leadership which 
controls the legislature and through it dic- 
tates to communities in the State, has never 
given the city of New York home rule. It 
has instead given it a straitjacket under 
which it imposes mandatory major expendi- 
ture upon the city, and denies the city of 
the means with which to provide the funds 
for such expenditures. 

There are major problems in the govern- 
ment of the city of New York, but a major 
share of the responsibility for the existence 
of those problems, and for the inability to 
resolve them, lies in Albany on both floors 
of the capitol and can only be_resolved by 
home rule for New York City. 

2. CHARTER REVISION 

It is manifest that it is of acute necessity 
to revise the charter of the city of New Tork. 
We favor this policy and recommend that 
such revision be made at once with sufficient 
time and notice given to the general public 
to enable the public to analyze and examine 
carefully the recommendations submitted by 
the committee, and thereby make an in- 
telligent and enlightened decision regarding 
such provision to be presented to the yoters 
on November 7. 

We favor redistribution of the voting power 
in the board of estimate, by endowing the 
vote of the mayor with greater weight than 
it presently has, thereby giving the duly 
elected executive officer greater control over 
the programs and policies of his admin- 
istration. 

We urge the retention of the borough 
presidents office. 

3. EDUCATION 

We favor an exhaustive study be made 
with the purpose of examining the budgetary 
structure in order to determine whether a 
more attractive salary schedule is feasible 
for teacher's salaries, thereby serving as an 
inducement to young people of ability to 
enter this most vital profession. 
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We urge the establishment of a municipal 
medical college under the auspices of the 
newly organized city university, in order to 
train more and researchers that 
are so vitally needed to insure the health and 
welfare of the public at large. 

We urge the establishment and extension 
of incentive scholarships to deserving and 
gifted students, together with the establish- 
ment of special schools and programs for the 
teaching of these gifted youngsters. 

We advocate changes in the board of edu- 
cation which would provide for a full-time, 
salaried board, whose members would be 
elected at elections every 6 years. 

4. TAXES 


We urge more equitable return for the city 
from the State of New York in State aid, 
in such manner that is more representative 
of the contribution of the city of New York 
to the State funds. 

We favor a referendum permitting off- 
track betting in the city of New York under 
the supervision and control of a municipal 
authority. 

5. HEALTH AND WELFARE 


We favor expansion of public health fa- 
cilities and call for the reopening and re- 
staffing of the closed municipal hospitals. 

We favor improved care of the mentally ill 
with more adequate space. 

We urge more hospital services for the 
aged. 

6. TRAFFIC 

We urge an exhaustive study of the traffic 
problems that plague the city and recom- 
mend serious consideration of the prohibi- 
tion of nonessential and noncommercial ve- 
hicles from specified districts within the 
city during certain periods of the day. 

We favor the establishment of municipal 
garages in areas that have acute parking 
problems under the supervision and control 
of a parking authority. 

We further favor more stringent enforce- 
ment of the no parking and no standing 
regulations. 

7. MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 

We favor a study of the budgetary struc- 
ture to determine whether it is possible to 
establish a salary scale for municipal em- 
ployees that would be more realistic and 
equitable. 

8. RENT CONTROL AND HOUSING 


We favor the continuation of rent con- 
trol until such time that such a program is 
no longer necessary. We further favor the 
closing of existing loopholes, thereby pre- 
venting windfalls and exploitation of slum 
properties, 

We call for a more careful inspection sys- 
tem of slum housing and a more vigorous 
prosecution of offenders. 

9. PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 

We favor the retention of the 15-cent 
fare. 

We further call for an exhaustive study 
of the entire subway and surface transporta- 
tion complex to ease the prevalent transpor- 
tation and commuting problems. 

We urge more down to the earth changes 
that will make better service; schedule of 
trains and connections; better heating, lights 
and ventilation; keep people informed of 
changes; and do the little things that will 
make travel more comfortable. 

10. LABOR 

We favor action to concert with State 
and Federal agencies and guarantee the le- 
gitimate labor organizations do not become 
prey to racketeers and are kept free from 
exploitation. 

11, PUBLIC UTILITIES 

We favor the establishment of a municipal 
authority to operate, supervise and control 
in conjunction with Consolidated Edison, 
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the powerplants that service the transporta- 
tion and all other facilities that have such a 
wide impact on the lives of the people of the 
city of New York. 


12, YOUTH 


We favor greater assistance to youth and a 
study of our youth board to help bring it 
in line with modern times of the nuclear age. 

We favor the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps. 

We urge a committee be set up by the city 
to help teenagers to find employment where 
under no circumstances do they desire to 
remain in school. 

We urge more counseling and in some 
cases more stringent enactment of the laws 
that will unify the present laws with less 
entanglement by the Federal and State laws. 

13. AIR POLLUTION 


We favor a law that will make automobile 
manufacturers install a device in all auto- 
mobiles to help control auto exhaust gases. 
The control of these crankcase fumes is 
most important to the health and welfare 
of our people. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages . 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Do Americans Know About United 
Nations in Africa? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
clumsy attempt of the United Nations 
Special force to use a military coup d'etat 
to eliminate the duly elected President 
of Katanga Province in the Congo causes 
me to wonder just how much the United 
States knows about U.N. operations in 
this bloody African country. 

A few weeks ago the U.N. troops at- 
tempted to purge the Belgian, French, 
and British officers from the Katanga 
Army. A few days ago, they attempted 
to throw out Moise Tshombe, the Ka- 
tanga President, who is decidedly pro- 
Western. And what is more alarming, 
Tshombe's successor appointed by the 
Central Congolese Government is re- 
garded as pro-Communist. The new 
Premier the U.N. force is attempting to 
force upon the Katanganese is Jason 
Bochley-Davidson, a follower to slain 
Patrice Lumumba. 

I would like to know if Ambassador 
Stevenson approved in advance the re- 
moval of the pro-Western officers from 
the Katanga Army. Did he also approve 
the attempt to remove Mr. Tshombe? 
Did he approve the selection of a pro- 
Communist to succeed him? 

I want to point out that the United 
States is paying more than half of the 
cost of the U.N. Congo operations. And 
if Mr. Stevenson was not aware of these 
actions, why not? If he was, why is he 
going along with actions that further 
Communist interest in the Congo? If 
Mr. Stevenson has gone along with these 
inhuman attacks, he is making another 
in a series of tragic mistakes in Africa. 

I have just come into possession of a 
letter that pinpoints one of the addled 


acts that weaken the entire NATO alli- _ 


ance and threatens the security of the 
United States. The letter was written to 
Mr. Stevenson by Robert D. Murphy, the 
former Deputy Under Secretary of State 
who served so ably under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 
Mr. Murphy was dismayed by Mr. Ste- 
venson's vote in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council last March, supporting 
Soviet Russia against our NATO ally, 
Portugal, on the question of Rortuguese 
Angola. Mr. Murphy wrote this letter 
March 28, but to my knowledge, its con- 
tents have not been revealed before. 
This letter represents the opinion of a 
Tespected and experienced diplomat who 
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served most of his adult life in the U.S. 
Foreign Service. He was awarded a dis- 
tinguished service medal by President 
Roosevelt, served as an Ambassador un- 
der President Truman, and was Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and Deputy Under 
Secretary of State under President 
Eisenhower. Mr. Murphy has a distin- 
guished record of brilliant service to his 
country. His opinions on foreign affairs 
carry great weight. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the letter from Mr. Mur- 
phy to Ambassador Stevenson in the 
RECORD; 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON NATO, Inc. 

New York, N.Y., March 28, 1961. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Avtar: I have noted with dismay the 
development of the situation In the United 
Nations concerning Angola and our NATO 
ally Portugal. I refer more particularly to 
the treatment by your delegation of the 
Security Council resolution proposed by Cey- 
lon, Liberia, and the United Arab Republic 
on March 14, 1961. 

The spectacle of the United States voting 
in alignment with the Soviet Union and 
against our principal NATO allies obviously 
is a matter of deep concern to anyone valu- 
ing the Atlantic Alliance as an instrument 
of Western security. 

It is rash, I know, for someone who is out- 
side the immediate orbit of the United Na- 
tions mechanism to judge adequately the 
reasons behind a vote in the current com- 
plex. Yet there are certain basic concepts 
which, regardless of tactical considerations 
or psychological pressures, must not be lost 
sight of unless we are to damage our basic 
position. 

I think you should know that there is ap- 
prehension that in eagerness to accommodate 
African and Asian sentiment, we discount 
the European. There are those who recently 
have discovered Africa and seem inclined to 
frenzied action in favor of objectives which 
at times have a nebulous character. I be- 
lieve I met you first in North Africa in 1943 
and I know that for you Africa is not a late 
discovery. 

The purpese often seems to be concession 
to local acts of sheer terrorism on a theory 
that the Soviet Union will champion the 
agitations if we do not. 

I belleve that the domination of the Afri- 
can scene is a Sino-Soviet objective, as is 
every world area. But I also believe that 
attack on our European allies for “colonial- 
ism” in Africa is really an indirect form of 
attack on Europe per se. 

For Europe remains the prime Soviet ob- 
jective. If it is achieved, Africa will be a 
relatively easy conquest. 

Thus I deplore a situation where the 
United States finds it necessary to treat a 
member of NATO, Portugal, in what seems 
an ad hoc cavalier manner; to ignore ap- 
propriate consultation in NATO, and to vote 
in the Security Council against our valued 
NATO allies and with the Soviet Union. 

Your task is most difficult and I certainly 
do not want to add to those difficulties. But 
this apparently hasty action, {t seems to me, 


has done harm to the structure of an alli- 
ance to which you, I know, attach value. 
With warm regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
Rosrrt D. MurPHY, 
President. 


A Multiplicity of Uses for the Public 
Domain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 16,1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
policies for management of public do- 
main lands are of special interest to res- 
idents of the Western States. An astute 
review of some of these policies and their 
relationship to conflicts over land use 
was recently presented by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior John A. Carver at 
ae American Mining Congress Conven- 

on. 

I was favorably impressed by Mr. 
Carver’s description of the overworked 
phrase “multiple use.” From what he 
said, it is apparent that in this admin- 
istration there is an understanding of 
the fact that natural resources have a 
multiplicity of uses, but among these a 
primary use predominates. As Mr. 
Carver points out: 

You simply cannot put a mule, a miner 
and a picnicker on the same square foot of 
ground at the same time—unless it’s a case 
of a mule-headed miner on a picnic, 


I ask consent to include excerpts from 
Mr. Carver's address in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR, TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1961, AT THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION, SEATTLE, 
Wash. 

Both as an expert—we'd probably call him 
a consultant if he were around today—and 
later as the President, Jefferson had clear 
ideas about what was then virtually the 
prime national resource; The land to the 
west. Then, as now, there were differences 
as to how we should manage the public do- 
main. Jefferson stood with those who con- 
sidered it vital to the infant Nation's growth 
that the West be opened to settlement by 
outright gift or sale at nominal prices to 
those who would clear and settle the land. 
Arrayed against this social objective was the 
narrow self-interest of the propertied few 
which sought, and successfully, to use public 
land sales as a source of revenues—the 19th 
century version of avoiding taxation to pay 
the national debts, 
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The wisdom of Jefferson's view was not 
long in being proved. 

The pioneers looked upon the undeveloped 
land as a free gift from a beneficient Provi- 
dence. Subjugation of the wilderness was to 
them an act of patriotistm. In their prag- 
matic view the superabundant wilderness 
had no value until it was tamed by the axe 
and the plow. Why, then, should they have 
to pay for a thing of no value? 

Jefferson spoke of the right of each indi- 
vidual to appropriate to himself such lands 
as he found vacant, and he argued that ac- 
cupancy Carried title. With him, posses- 
sion went beyond nine points of the law in 
this regard and took in the 10th point, too. 
Before the Revolution, Jefferson had come 
to understand the pioneer spirit of America 
as few except the settlers themselves un- 
derstood it, and as even fewer have com- 
prehended it in the intervening century and 
three-quarters. 

The very first Congress squabbled about 
whether there should be one price for all 
land—public land, we're taiking about—or 
should it be graduated to fit the quality; 
about the peril of speculation; about the 
merits of selling for cash or on credit; of 
selling in big or little bits; or having one 
land office or several. Hamilton's plan to 
sell the land to pay the public debt was 
adopted in 1790, but it never worked, as Jef- 
ferson had warned. 

A hundred years ago our country had 31 
million people and a billion acres of public 
land. Now we have about six times as many 
people but less than half as much public 
land. The ratio of public land to people 
is decreasing. We have left behind forever 
the era when new States could be created 
through settlement of new land. 

Our laws, despite all the years that have 
passed, still don't reflect these changed cir- 
cumstances. 

All through our history, the country as a 
whole has seldom faced up to the need for 
broad policies of managing our lands and 
their resources. Even more seldom has the 
country taken action on it. 

The conflict between Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton went the wrong way, but temporarily. 
Passage of the Mining Law of 1872 was a 
more limited policy determination, but still 
highly significant. The reservation of Yel- 
lowstone as a pleasuring place for the peo- 
ple was the forerunner of our National Park 
System, and a decision to set aside for pres- 
ent and future generations some of our ir- 
replaceable natural wonders and historic 
sites. 

After a great Secretary of the Interior, Carl 
Schurz, hollered for years about the vast 
waste of national timber, the country at long 
last woke up and in 1891 launched the effort 
to preserve what are now our national for- 
ests. Schurz, by the way, also had to talk 
the Congress into giving him enough money 
to pay the salary of Yellowstone's first 
superintendent. 

The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 was a 
milestone. The Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 
was a broad-gaged approach to the conser- 
vation of a wide segment of the public lands. 

Everyone agrees that our public land laws 
are outdated. They are a hodgepodge, often 
ill-designed to accomplish their stated pur- 
pose when they were enacted, and many posi- 
tively archaic in today's era of urbanization 
of much of the West. 


There are still outstanding scrip rights, 
vestiges of legislation for military bounty. 
Ten million acres of land were transferred 
from public to private ownership under the 
Timber Culture Act, which gave settlers a 
quarter-section of land in the lush Prairie 
States if they would plant 40 acres of trees. 
No forests whatever remain as monuments to 
this act, and the land commissioner sald he 
didn't believe that one timber culture filing 
in a hundred was made in good faith. 
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And the Timber Culture Act was by no 
means the only big umbrella under which 
thousands of opportunists took shelter. I 
need hardly remind you that some contend 
that upwards of two-thirds of all mining 
claims are filed for some purpose not con- 
nected with mining. 

In the same manner, desert land entries 
and homesteads and the related agricultural 
land laws were subjected to abuses in their 
early years. But they accomplish much 
social good. 

The United States discovered, some say it 
was very late, that agricultural entry laws 
were used to perpetrate vast frauds in the 
alienation of valuable coal and oil lands. 
Those frauds, and the national awakening 
early in this century to the need for con- 
serving certain mineral resources for the 
people as a whole, caused the authorization 
in 1910 of the withdrawal of the mineral 
entry privilege. 

Successively, lands with phosphate, potash 
and certain other minerals were added to 
coal and oil lands as not being subject to 
the basic principle of the mining act of 1872, 
which held that the public domain shall be 
free and open to exploration and occupation 
for mining. Of course, Congress subse- 
quently passed legislation which permitted 
the leasing of lands containing these min- 
erals. 

A couple of Congresses ago your industry 
won “modernizing” legislation which allowed 
you to count geophysical and geochemical 
expenditures, of a sort undreamed of in 1872, 
as “work” in compliance with the require- 
ment of a hundred dollars a year annual 
assessment work to keep a claim alive. 

Legislation which restricted the use of 
mining claims for nonmining purposes called 
attention of a lot of people to the mining 
law itself, and the outcries which accompany 
the administration of that act, particularly 
on forest lands, are loud and potent. 

Even the 1872 Mining Law isn't invested 
with the permanence of the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. I am not suggesting 
drastic changes in the mining laws, and I 
don't think the Department of the Interior 
is. But the Department is a mansion of 
many rooms. A lose confederation of Bu- 
reaus, I've called it. 

Iam responsible for the proper functioning 
of the National Park Service as well as the 
Bureau of Land Management. Since I do 
have responsibility in both of these areas, 
I hope you will let me make a few mild 
observations on some of the pressures I feel, 
and which the Administration feels, which 
may have at least some tangential relevance. 
“Pressure,” here, is not a dirty word. 

It's no news to you that the American peo- 
ple are demanding, and are going to get, na- 
tional attention to urban sprawl, polluted 
rivers and lakes, a vanishing shoreline, over- 
crowded parks, disappearing open space, and 
exploitation of the few remaining portions 
of this country's wilderness. 

The dwindling opportunities for an out- 
door experience are cause for national con- 
cern. Early Americans tested themselves 
against the outdoors, and they were better 
people for it, just as we are better people 
because of what they willed us. The outdoor 
experience, or the experiencing of wilder- 
ness, has a profound influence upon our 
national character. 

Thus, unyielding opposition to a wilder- 
ness bill on the ground that it is an infringe- 
ment upon a precious right of old prospectors 
to ply their romantic trade, or as a lock up" 
of mineral resources, is, in my view, short- 
sighted and of debatable wisdom. 

Today Congress is filled with representa- 
tives of people who are voters in States once 
empty of people, and these voters cannot 
find a place to camp for a weekend within 
a day's drive of their home. These people 
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love their national parks, and they want more 
of them; they yearn for an undisturbed 
shoreline where they can look at waves of 
water and not waves of other people. They 
yearn for a wilderness, and they take com- 
fort in the existence of these places, even if 
they never get there. 

As our cities grow more and more crowded 
there is going to be less and less persuasive- 
ness in the argument that we found the last 
word in mining needs in 1872, or in our park 
system with the establishment of Grand 
Teton in 1929. 

But I am not saying that your opposition 
to the wilderness bill, or any other legisla- 
tion, ought to be quelled or even muted, if 
you feel it is against your interest or your 
view of the national interest. I do think, 
however, you ought to be giving more 
thought to how your own interests and these 
other interests can be accommodated, hon- 
estly and fairly. We had to secure such 
accommodations in the handling of some of 
the nonmetalliferous minerals. 

Lest you receive the impression that I 
think the Interior Department ought to be a 
fina] arbiter in these policy matters, let me 
hasten to come to the point I set out to make 
in the beginning. That is that you can't 
have a revision of the public land laws simply 
through the mechanical effort of legislative 
draftsmanship. Before intelligible and 
workable laws can be written in the public 
land area, we will have to sit down and work 
out policy decisions. 

These policy decisions are made by the 
Congress, which is as it always has been, and 
should and will continue to be. 

The problems relating to land use and 
management stem from the conflict result- 
ing, on the one hand, from the desire to use 
land reserves for immediate economic gain, 
and on the other hand, from the continuing 
need for conservation management. 

These differences are reconciled by intel- 
ligent multiple use. But let me stop right 
here and stress that multiple use is not truly 
a descriptive word, in my lexicon. I learned 
in high school physics that two different 
bodies couldn’t occupy the same place at the 
same time. The use that will prevail on any 
given land in the event of a conflict is the 
primary use; all other uses are auxiliary to 
some degree, and no amount of semantic 
doubletalk will change this fact. You 
simply cannot put a mule, a miner, and a 
picknicker on the same square foot of ground 
at the same time—unless it's a case of a 
mule-headed miner on a picnic. 

Certain general principles have, it seems to 
me, come now to be accepted by the general 
public, regardless of whether the principles 
are expressed in written law. 

For example, I think no one today thinks 
that ultimate disposal of the public domain 
should be a sound objective in our manage- 
ment plans. On the other hand, vacant and 
unreserved public domain lands ought still 
to remain open for selective, I repeat selec- 
tive, entry and appropriation. And there are 
other Federal lands that ought to be disposed 
of to non-Federal public agencies and to 
private owners. 

We have taken some steps, within the 
existing statutory authority which amount 
to policy changes. For example, public land 
is being made available to States and mu- 
nicipalities at reduced prices for public rec- 
reational usage for all the people. 

We are paying close attention to the appii- 
cation of user charges for public lands and 
resources. This is a field in which President 
Kennedy is especially interested. He noted 
in his special message to Congress on natural 
resources that at some Federal sites fees and 
user charges have been imposed wholly in- 
consistent with each other, with value re- 
ceived and with public policy. Our goal is 
to bring user fees and charges much more in 
line with values received. Value, of course, 
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cannot always be expressed in dollars and 
cents. 

As matters now stand, the crazyquilt 
Patchwork of public land laws, altered and 
mended and embroidered to meet the exi- 
gencies of the moment, does not add up toa 
national land policy and program. 

To look at the problem as one of repairing 
& broken piece of machinery isn’t enough. 
You have to decide also what you want the 
machine to do, and which way you want it 
to go. 

You can't confine your association's atten- 
tion to improvements of the Act of 
1872, or the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 
You have a stake also in the reform of out- 
moded agricultural entry laws; in improved 
land use programs; in better cooperation 
With State and private owners; in land 
Classification. You have a stake, too, in rec- 
Teation. To oppose a Wilderness Bill, or the 
Creation of a national park or monument as 
inimical to mining may save you, tempor- 
arily, the privilege of doing more prospect- 
ing—at the expense, perhaps, of another 
straw of ill-will to the principle of the 1872 
act and your profession generally. 

So we are all involved in the reexamination 
of our land policies. Let's try to see the issue 
as broadly as we can, as generously to the 
interests of others, as consistently with 
Standards of fairness and equity. Let's not 
Shrink from the hard questions, or try to 
Conceal our indecisiveness in fine language or 
Meaningless terminology. 

We won't come up with a truly national 
land policy, because we never have. But we 
can do better. 

Task your help in the effort. 


Lowell Sun’ Industrial Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, inaugurated a 
Unique and valuable forum to explore 
industrial opportunities and, hopefully, 
help solve industrial problems in North- 
ern Middlesex County. Last week, the 
second annual industrial dinner was held, 
Once again in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts Department of Congress. 
I was among those privileged to hear an 
Outstanding address by our distinguished 
Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable 
Luther H. Hodges. In order that I may 
Share his remarks with my colleagues, 
I, under unanimous consent, include 
Secretary Hodges’ speech in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp: 

Summary OF REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE LUTHER H. HODGES TO SECOND ANNUAL 
INDUSTRIAL DINNER, LOWELL SUN PUBLISH- 
ING Co., Vesper COUNTRY CLUB, TyYNGs- 
BORO, Mass,, SEPTEMBER 12, 1961 
I appreciate, Mr. Connors, your invitation 

to come to Lowell, and I am delighted to join 

all of you at this annual Lowel Sun in- 
dustrial dinner. 

You know, about 100 years ago one of 
Lowell's most famous sons—James McNeill 
Whistler—came down to Washington and 
went to work for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, which is now part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Whistler didn’t stay too 
long—the truth is he got fired in 3 months— 
but I thought I might lend a footnote to 
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local history by telling you his career was 
not without impact. / 

For one thing, Whistler had a habit of em- 
bellishing his coastal charts—sketching in 
sea serpents, mermaids, smiling whales. This 
had two effects: 1) it enfuriated his scientific 
superiors; 2) it gave us some of the first 
Whistler etchings, which Coast and Geo- 
detic cherishes to this day. 

Less enduring, but of even greater imprint 
at the time, were the drawings Whistler did 
on the hallway walls. These were mostly 
caricatures of his bosses, which he would 
change to sult his mood or his current opin- 
ions about them. I gather none of the bosses 
insisted on the preservation of this work. 

Finally, Whistler made his presence felt— 
and I think few have ever matched him 
here—by his conspicuous absence. Not only 
did he arrive late for work, he ducked out as 
soon and as often as he could. He used to 
keep a second hat on his coat tree in the 
hope that his boss would think him some- 
where in the building when he was, in fact, 
down the block, relaxing in a saloon, 

Whistler so often appeared for work at 
noon or later that, at one point, the Coast 
Survey assigned another draftsman to get 
him in on time. It gave up the scheme, 
though, when both men arrived in the mid- 
die of the day. 

Years after he left, Whistler got around 
to diagnosing his problems at the Survey. 
The trouble, he said, was not I arrived too 
late in the morning, but that the office 
opened too early.” 

I spent 30 years in the textile industry— 
all my adult business life—so I know a fair 
amount about Lowell. Ican remember when 
it was called “the Spindle City,” and was 
the greatest cotton manufacturing center 
in the United States. I can remember, too, 
back in the 1920's, when the mills began 
to leave, shifting southward in a migration 
that was to last through three decades; 
that was to affect woolens, worsteds, as well 
as cotton; and that was to change forever 
the economic base of this area and, indeed, 
much of New England. 

A generation is, perhaps, too short a time 
for any community or region to recover 
fully from having its legs knocked from 
under it, Yet Lowell has rallied strongly, 
and, with more help, it might have turned 
the trick completely. 

It has sought and won new industries and 
has diversified its economic structure. True, 
textiles are still the area's largest single 
manufacturing employer. But they now ac- 
count for only about 12 percent of all non- 
farm jobs, compared with 29 percent in 
1950, and nearly all nonfarm jobs, except 
for service operations, 40 years ago. 

Most manufacturing jobs today are in 
new industries—electronics, footwear, ord- 
nance, food processing, printing, apparel. 
And there are more jobs than there were 
a decade ago, Despite the loss of 7,600 tex- 
tile jobs since 1950, total nonfarm employ- 
ment in the Lowell area has increased 
slightly in the last 11 years, Only unem- 
ployment remains implacable; since 1954 it 
has ranged from about 7 to 11 percent of 
the labor force and has not once dropped to 
a tolerable level. 

William Knudsen used to say that “when 
a woman Is naked, she learns to spin.” But 
I think there is more than force of neces- 
sity to Lowell’s comeback, for otherwise all 
mill communities would have done as well, 

Here, obviously, there has been special 
effort, an added measure of energy, coopera- 
tion, and intelligent planning that has made 
a difference. Long ago you set up a De- 
velopment and Industrial Commission and 
backed it with funds to promote industrial 
employment and the construction of new 
plants. Some of your businessmen cooper- 
ated by forming the private, nonprofit New 
Industrial Plants Foundation, which bullt 
and sold three new plants with funds partly 
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subscribed by individuals. All told, through 
cooperative action, you helped bring more 
than 50 new companies into the area, creat- 
ing about 8,000 diversified new jobs to help 
fill the gap left by the textile industry, 

I know what this effort has taken—in 
time, energy, and money, I know the sacri- 
fices that have been made and I applaud 
you for them. By your work, you have 
strengthened Lowell’s economy, and, just 
as important, the Nation's too. I think we 
often overlook this point—that local in- 
dustrial development does contribute to the 
Nation's health, that the whole is made up 
of parts, and the whole can be no greater 
than the sum of those parts. 

In the 8 months it has been in office, the 
Kennedy administration has attacked the 
problem of unemployment on two fronts: 
first, it has sought broadly to increase jobs 
by stimulating economic recovery and laying 
the basis for long-term growth; second, it 
has taken special steps to combat pockets 
of unemployment which have persisted 
through recession and recovery alike. 

I don't mind telling you that most of 
us have been surprised by the vigor of the 
economic expansion these past few months. 

Last winter, you may recall, most people 
figure there would be some sort of business 
recovery this year. But the general feeling 
was that the climb would be gradual and 
slow—saucerlike, the phrase went. Instead, 
we have had a sharp upturn in economic 
activity, a comeback that has been more 
58 than a sensible saucer would dare 

What has happened shows most dramatic- 
ally in the gross national product, which 18 
the most comprehensive measure of the 
country’s economic state. Between the first 
and second quarters of 1961, GNP rose near- 
ly 3 percent, from a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $501 billion to $516 billion. 
This $15 billion gain was bigger than any 
of the increases in the initial quarter of 
the three previous recoveries. What is more, 
it carried GNP to a new record, topping the 
1960 high by almost $9 billion in current 
dollars, and shading it even after correction 
for price changes. 

Other figures—you can pretty mudh take 
your pick—confirm this recovery as probably 
the strongest since the war. The outlook 
now is that the economy will be running at 
an annual rate of $540 billion gross national 
product by the end of the year, and at such 
a level, we should eat sizably into unemploy- 
ment. In fact, I think we can hope for a 
national rate of 544 to 6 percent by year's 
end, compared with the near 7 percent we 
have been registering. This will still leave 
a way to go—even to our temporary target 
of 4 percent—but we will be moving in the 
right direction. 

The surprising strength of this current re- 
covery is largely the result of three forces: 
(1) A halt in inventory liquidation, which 
has brought production requirements more 
into line with consumption; (2) a rise in 
consumer durable purchases, particularly of 
autos, from the low first quarter rates; and 
(3) Increased Government purchases of goods 
and services. 

In addition, the Kennedy administration 
has stepped up the release of already au- 
thorized spending for highways and other 
construction, extended unemployment com- 
pensation, increased the distribution of sur- 
plus food, and speeded the payment of tax 
refunds and dividends on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration insurance, These steps were de- 
signed specifically to combat the recession, 
to ease the misery of unemployment and 
stimulate demand for consumer goods, in- 
ventories, and capital items by adding to the 
incomes of individuals and business firms. 
Their impact was felt in Lowell, just as it 
was in all parts of the country. 


To deal with specific pockets of unemploy- 
ment—areas where the rate of joblessness 
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has been high and long-standing as in 
Lowell, the President proposed both area re- 
development legislation and a manpower re- 
training program. Congress in May passed 
the Redevelopment Act, and it is now being 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce through the new Area Redevelopment 
Administration. The manpower develop- 
ment and training program, which would 
provide $655 million over 4 years to train 
unemployed workers in new skills, is still 
awaiting final congressional action. 

I understand that, just in the past few 
weeks, Lowell secured State approval of.an 
overall economic development plan, which 
is the first step in qualifying for aid under 
the redevelopment program. I want to as- 
sure you now that this plan will get our 
prompt and careful consideration in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The area redevelopment program, I believe, 
is the most significant step ever taken by the 
Federal Government to deal with the prob- 
lem of structural unemployment—the dis- 
placement of workers that stems from tech- 
nological change, industrial migration, and 
basic shifts in the relative importance of in- 
dustries in our economy. It will be a valu- 
able endeavor, not only for its stimulation of 
specific areas, but for its test of our ability 
to make adjustments to changing technology 
and shifts in marketing patterns. This sort 
of program has already been carried out suc- 
cessfully in several European countries. 

To date, 663 areas—comprising all or part 
of 864 counties—have been designated as 
“redevelopment areas.” Economic develop- 
ment plans of 25 of these areas have been 
submitted and approved by ARA. In addi- 
tion, one community—Gassville, Ark.—has 
already had final approval of loans and 
grants totaling $160,000 to finance part of 
a new water system needed to help bring a 
new business into the area. Others will be 
announced shortly. 

As you may know, Congress made avail- 
able $300 million In loans to redevelopment 
areas over a 4-year period. The money is 
to be used to expand existing businesses, 
start up new plants and commercial opera- 
tions, and install public facilities needed for 
these growth projects. In addition, the pro- 
gram provides grant money for public facili- 
ties and funds for the retraining of workers, 
subsistence payments, and technical assist- 
ance to communities. 

What I want to stress here is that this 
program is by no means a handout. Its basic 
reliance is on local initiative, local enter- 
prise, local investment. To be eligible for 
nid, communities themselves must prepare 
their overall economic development program, 
a step-by-step proposal of how they plan to 
restore permanent job opportunities. The 
plan must be approved by State authorities. 

When it comes to loans to help industries 
get started or expand, communities must 
participate, too. Of the Federal funds, $200 
million must be loaned only on a participat- 
ing basis, with ARA contributing no more 
than 65 percent of the total cost of the 
projects. In actual practice, ARA's share will 
be considerably less than 65 percent. 

In short, the redevelopment program is 
designed specifically to help communities, 
such as Lowell, that prove willing to help 
themselves. Further, and this is equally im- 
portant, it is a program to create new em- 
ployment opportunities. It does not seek 
to solve the problem of unemployment in 
one area merely by shuffling industry—and 
thus creating different pockets of economic 
misery. It is an attempt to generate added 
jobs, over and above those existing in the 
economy today. 

In its new role as the “City of Diversified 
Industries,” Lowell, I think, has great op- 
portunities—not Just to reduce employment, 
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not just to get back on center, but to grow 
and absorb right here the thousands of new 
people who will be coming into your labor 
force in the next decade. 

Right in your front yard, along Route 
128, you have had a spectacular example of 
growth. In a speech in Kansas City a few 
weeks ago, I pointed out that much of the 
boom along 128 stemmed from science- 
oriented industry which has been drawn to 
the area partly because a strong science 
community existed in this corner of New 
England. I emphasized that research and 
development are, and will be, increasingly 
powerful forces in industrial development, 
both in terms of research laboratories and 
new plants. In fact, sometime during the 
sixties, we can expect that most capital ex- 
penditures will be by new product indus- 
tries, 

With your improved highways, such as 
Roue 3 and Interstate Route 495, you should, 
in the future, share more fully in this 
science-oriented growth. Meanwhile, to the 
extent we are able to improve the demand 
for American goods by offering new products, 
better products, cheaper products both here 
and abroad, your existing industries should 
expand. And this includes textiles, which 
this adminstration has pledged to help un- 
der a seven-point program. 

Now in these closing minutes let me say 
just a few things from my own experience 
in industrial development. 

I think that never before has manage- 
ment been so interested in the health and 
welfare of its employees and in the hu- 
man aspects of industrial location as it is 
today. Few businesses, indeed, will settle 
in a new community unless it has good 
schools, good recreational facilities, pleasant 
homes, and, in addition, is a good place to 
do busness. 

Edward M. Clark, president of Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., has said that “it 
doesn't do much good to have good work- 
ing conditions within your plant if you don't 
have good conditions in which your em- 
ployees exist at other hours.” 

This is the first thing I learned—that to 
attract industry communities must have and 
enforce good planning, provide adequate pub- 
lic facilities, maintain a clean city, physi- 
cally as well as morally. And the second 
thing I found is that they must provide a 
good business climate. 

What is a good business climate? One 
large company defines it to include honest 
and efficient government, fair taxes, a sound 
working relationship between employers and 
employees, wage rates which are fair to 
workers and which, at the same time allow 
manufacturers to compete efficiently, and 
community progressiveness—in short, most 
of the things we think of when we say this 
place or that is “a good town.” 

Finally, let me stress that there is no magic 
formula for building a community. a State, 
or a nation. It's mostly hard work, mixed 
with some planning, a healthy attitude, and 
cooperation on the part of all the people— 
government leaders, businessmen, labor 
leaders and workers, professionals, the whole 
rank and file of the community. 

The top men must be sincerely Interested, 
must be active, must participate—this means 
your mayor, your Senators and Representa- 
tives, your Governor, your State legislators, 
city councilmen, county leaders, your social 
organizations—in fact all your groups. 

And you must never forget attitudes and 
hospitality, nor stop believing in your prod- 
uct, which is your city and State. 

Above all you must be proud, proud and 
confident of Lowell, of your county and State, 
of this great America of ours. 

Thank you for letting me be with you. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
American people—if we are to meet the 
challenge of our system posed by com- 
munism—must better understand the 
workings of our system. In the con- 
test with the Reds, we will depend 
largely—if war can be averted—upon a 
strong, creative, forward-striding eco- 
nomic system. Why? Simply because 
this system must provide the materials— 
in effect the wherewithal—to support 
progress in almost all fields. 

For this reason, I consider it useful to 
bring to the attention of the Senate 
chapter 3 of a series of articles by Har- 
old Fleming, entitled, “The American 
Achievement.” Reflecting upon the 
basic principles of our competitive econ- 
omy, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPETITION 
FREE MARKETS 

The business of America depends on free 
and open markets. The Nation’s economic 
life could not go on without them, except 
with tremendous waste and delay. 

There are hundreds of these markets, big 
and little. Some of the best known and 
largest ones, like the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of Trade, 
handle a huge volume of bids and offers 
that come in constantly by telephone and 
telegraph. They operate like continuous 
auctions, and, in fact, many such large mar- 
kets are called auction markets. 

But there are hundreds of smaller and 
slower markets. Some are called over-the- 
counter markets. Some are merely tele- 
phone markets. Some are quoted mar- 
kets. There are local markets as well as 
national markets. There are specialized 
markets for scores of such commodities as 
9§2-octane gasoline, cadmium, platinum, and 
polyethylene. Open most trade magazines, 
and you will find they carry a special page on 
“The Current Markets.” 

Only three things are required to make 
a market. One is that buyers and sellers 
have contact. They needn't be present in 
person in a marketplace, but they must 
have some means of knowing the course of 
prices, even if it is only by telegraph or in 
a trade paper. A second is that the market 
is open to any would-be buyer or seller. 
The third, and most important, is that 
prices are free to move up and down without 
restraint. If prices are controlled, the mar- 
ket is destroyed and buyers and sellers then 
turn to a black market. 

Market prices constantly adjust supply to 
demand. If there is too much supply, buy- 
ers back away until the price drops. If it 
drops too low, buyers come in again, but 
suppliers drop out. This keeps the goods 
moving from where they can be most cheap- 
ly produced, to where they are most wanted. 
Free prices work as a valve, or governor, on 
production and consumption. 
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In contrast, when prices are controlled, 
Supply and demand promptly get out of ad- 
justment. We have had plenty of examples 
of this in recent years. During the war, the 
Price of such things as sugar was held down 
by Government control. The result was to 
discourage and slow down supply, but to 
increase demand. This led to a shortage, 
which led to rationing. 

On the other hand many farm prices have 
been held up in recent years by Government 
action. The result has been to stimulate 
production, but to discourage consumption. 
This has led to billions of dollars’ worth of 
Surpluses, which eat up storage charges and 
finally have to be given away or “dumped” 
abroad, at prices eyen lower than they might 
have brought in a free market. 

FREE COMPETITION 

Free markets imply free competition. The 
two are really one and the same thing. Com- 
Petition must be unobstructed by attempts 
at monopoly, conspiracy, or restraint of 
trade, with or without Government blessing. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 pro- 
hibited conspiracies to restrain trade, and 
Monopolies—or “attempts to monopolize.” 

Many people assume that it is vigilant en- 
forcement of this act that makes American 
business competitive. But this is so only 
in the same way that policemen keep us 
honest. 

Free competition Is one of the heritages of 
the Ameriċan economy. It was one of the 
goals of the Founding Fathers. Monopolies 
and trade restraints, imposed on the Ameri- 
Can colonists, were one of the principal 
Causes of the Revolution. 

And Americans have always had more faith 
in open “hard” competition than Europeans. 
This ts still so today. 

HORSE-AND-BUGGY COMPETITION 


Competition has been increasing in this 
Country for 150 years. It has increased par- 
ticularly with every advance in communica- 
tion and tion. Each of these has 
Widened the markets to include more and 
More sellers as well as more and more buyers. 

At first, competition was slow. Markets 
Were local. In frontier communities, mo- 
nopoly of a sort was inevitable. There was 
Only one cobbler, one blacksmith and one 
General store, just as in some towns today 
there is only one movie and one weekly 
Newspaper. Goods didn’t move far. Perhaps 
the first important competition was that of 
the early traveling peddlers, cobblers and 
tinsmiths. 

It was turnpikes, canals, steamboats, and 
Tailroads that first widened markets and 
Spread competition. The new manufactur- 
ing companies began to send around “drum- 
mers” who traveled by rail from city. to city 
and “beat the drum“ for their employers’ 
goods. Then came the mail-order houses 
and the department stores. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS TRIES MONOPOLY 


From 1860 to 1900, mills and factories were 
Springing up all over the northeastern 
United States, The leading growth industry 
Was steel, using the new Bessemer process. 
But scores of other industries were growing 
rapidly out of the handicraft stage, through 
invention and machinery, into a heavily 
Competitive stage. One of these was can- 
Making. 

As the competition in these industries got 
tougher and rougher, it often threatened to 
Wipe out profits altogether. Even, railroads 
Sometimes cut tariffs competitively to the 
Point of bankruptcy. Members of many 
industries tried to put a stop to this stren- 
uous price competition. They used various 
devices. The most popular was to set up a 
“trust,” controlled by a small board of direc- 


tors, into which competitors would put the 


Controlling stocks of their own companies, 
To cope with this, Congress passed the 
Sherman Act in 1890. But there was little 
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machinery for enforcement, and in 1897 the 
Supreme Court made the now strange- 
sounding decision that a monopoly in pro- 
duction was not necessarily a monopoly in 
sale and distribution. This seemed to give a 
green light to another anticompetitive de- 
vice—the putting together of competitors 
into a single company. But 1901 scores of 
such combinations were put together, with 
names such as National Biscuit Co., Inter- 
national Lead, United Shoe Machinery, 
United States Steel, and American Can. 
These companies combined from 60 to 90 
percent of the manufacturing capacity in 
their respective industries. The American 
Can Co., for instance, had 90 percent—and 
many of the canmaking firms who sold out 
to it promised not to go back into the busi- 
ness for 15 years. 

When the historic smoke had cleared, it 
showed few successes among the expensive 
attempts at monopoly. Within 20 years it 
was obvious that competition could not be 
so abruptly choked down. Some of these 
companies kept on trying to restrain trade, 
and were broken up by the courts. Of the 
others, many failed financially. The rest, 
including American Can, survived to rank 
among the Nation's most successful corpora- 
tions. But they did so only by efficiency 
and first-class management, and by 
to keep ahead of the competition, not to 
restrain it. The supposed benefits of monop- 
oly proved a mirage. Even the successful 
survivors rapidly lost ground to competitors, 
and ended up with 25 to 40 percent of the 
business, instead of 70 to 90 percent. 

COMPETITION IN NEW DIMENSIONS 


In the last 25 years, competition in Amer- 
ican industry has intensified far beyond any- 
thing known in the 19th century. There 
have been several causes for this. 

1. Competition between industries. Years 
ago, competition was still largely inside par- 
ticular industries. Cotton mills competed 
with cotton mills, steel mills with steel mills, 
and can manufacturers among themselves. 

But in this century, the progress of the 
industrial arts has swept like a rising tide 
over these industry compartments. Cotton 
competes with synthetic fibers, Oil and nat- 
ural gas compete with coal. Steel competes 
with aluminum, copper, plastics, and cement. 
You can have your house built of wood, 
metal, composition, plastics, or prestressed 
concrete. No manufacturer knows where the 
competition may come from next. 

Even legal monopolies have lost ground to 
this interindustry competition. The tele- 
graph Has lost to the telephone and the air- 
mail, the streetcar to the bus and the private 
car; and the railroad to the highway truck 
and the commercial airline. N 

2. Research and development: The inven- 
tions of the 19th century came out of wood- 
sheds and workshops. In 1928 American in- 
dustry spent only $100 million on research 
and development. By 1945 it was spending 
9 times as much, and by 1959, 45 times as 
much. Research and development is a 
fighting competitive weapon that may be 
used both defensively and offensively. As 
defense, it protects a company from tech- 
nological surprise. As offense, it may lead 
a company into entirely new territory. For 
it follows no conventional industry lines. 
Thus Canco’s research and development may 
easily get Into some other industry's field. 
And somebody else’s research and develop- 
ment may get into American Can Co.'s field. 

Also, manufacturing methods have im- 
proved to where it is sometimes said that 
“anybody can make anything.” During 
World War II Canco made torpedoes and 
gyroscopes. Today it could doubtless make 
textiles, missiles, or motors. But by the same 
token, there is no telling what firms might 
in 10 years learn to make cans. There are 
no longer any sheltered industries. It is no 
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longer of important advantage to be a big 
fish in a small pond. 

3. Discretionary income: Fifty years ago, 
most families had to scrape to house, clothe, 
and feed themselves. They had little dis- 
cretion in their budgets, and most manu- 
facturing competition was in supplying these 
families with the necessities of life, But 
today’s working families can afford a wide 
range of purchases beyond the bare neces- 
sities. So manufacturers of such varied 
things as garbage disposal units, hi-fi and 
stereo, camping equipment, outboard motors, 
and do-it-yourself kits, are all in competi- 
tion for these discretionary dollars. They 
are also in competition with the savings 
bank. 

4. Nonprice competition: As the Ameri- 
can standard of living has risen, American 
business has turned more and more to pro- 
viding something over and above standard 
goods at the lowest possible prices. To 
straight price competition it has added com- 
petition in quality, service, reliability, di- 
versity of product, packaging, and so on. 
oe adds a further dimension to competi- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT RESTRAINTS OF TRADE 


The American free economy started as a 
revolt agains monopolies and other restraints 
on competition. And through the decades 
— competition has naturally become more 

een. 

But history shows that monopolies and re- 
straints of trade have a strong appeal. They 
are the framework of most economic systems 
outside ours. They are turned to, particu- 
larly, when the competition gets severe. 

I have related how American business 
tried to restrain its own competition around 
the turn of the century—and how the at- 
tempt wasn't successful. In the 1930's Ameri- 
cans again turned toward restraints on com- 
petition. This time it was with the support. 
of Government, and it was more permanent 
in its effects. S 

In the beginning, it was partiy the doing 
of business itself. As the great depression 
deepened in 1931, business groups appealed 
to President Hoover for some officially 
protected system of holding prices. He re- 
fused. But in 1933 this idea became t e 
germ of the National Recovery Act. NRA 
exempted business groups from the Sherman 
Antitrust Act if they would sign code agree- 
ments with the Government on minimum 
prices and wages. 

NRA was thrown out by the Supreme 
Court in 1935, and by that time was break- 
ing down anyway, as individualist business- 
men refused to toe the price lines. But the 
spirit of controls was in the air. During the 
long hard times of the 1930's, Congress ex- 
tended the force of Government to many 
programs to protect various groups in the 
country from the force of free competition. 

These programs worked precisely contrary 
to the spirit of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
What the antitrust laws made it illegal to 
do, these laws made it illegal not to do. 

Today two major results are clear. One 
is that one such restraint of trade leads polit- 
ically to another, When one group has 
protection, another wants it. And so, just as 
without Government protection, restraints 
of trade eventually defeat themselves, so 
with Government protection, they multiply. 

The other obvious result is that such Gov- 
ernment-enforced programs to hold up 
prices, continually raise as many problems 
as they seem to solve. The Government 
spends billions, with one hand to buy up 
useless production, and with the other to 
pay producers not to produce, 

In brief, a nation that turns to using its 
government to protect certain groups from 
the hardships of competition, is like an 
alcoholic, for whom one drink is too much, 
and a thousand drinks are not enough.” The 
Process is a one-way street. Such protection 
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creates vested interests against the rest of 
the community. If everybody were pro- 
tected, adventure and competition would 
end. So would progress. 


New Frontier Is Caving in Economy of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following article by Henry J. Taylor 
which appeared in the Columbus Citi- 
zen-Journal for the attention of the 
Members: 

New Frontier Is Cayinc IN ECONOMY OF 
UNITED STATES 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The New Frontier is by any reasonable 
definition a labor-socialist government, and 
it is teaching us in three easy lessons how 
to cave in the economy of the United States. 

Lesson 1: Irresponsible spending that 
whirls inflation through the whole struc- 
ture like a centrifugal pump. It is down- 
right silly to debate the ultimate results in 
the face of the long-term Soviet threat to 
us and no amount of economic doubletalk 
can spare us from these unless the reckless 
folly is checked. 

Only a healthy America can be a helping 
America. And if such a performance is 
healthy, so is potassium cyanide. The New 
Prontiersmen are simply racing toward a 
known finale of alibis and excuses on & par 
with that of the man who said he did not 
know the gun was loaded. 

Lesson 2: Veiled or open attacks on the 
profit needs of industry and the funda- 
mental workings of the entire free enterprise 
system. This is a lesson in how to cure 
heart trouble by extracting the patient's 
heart and throwing it away. 

In President Kennedy’s recent 12-page let- 
ter telling the steel industry his idea about 
prices, the risk for, and trend of, profits is 
brushed off like a pigmy at a pole vault. 
This vital factor in industrial life, and 
therefore in employment, is twisted to fit the 
welfare-state fantasy that higher wages al- 
ways can be paid from “profits,” as if profits 
are guaranteed and automatic. That this 
cannot be done is certain because lt is im- 
possible. The President shows no thought 
of enterprise as a job-giving factor. The en- 

reward is ignored. For whose 
good? In simple truth, this is the voice 
of Walter Reuther and the other Fabian 
Socialists who dominate the New Frontier. 

Yet, the Government takes in taxes more 
than half the profit of all corporations, and 
spends it. Who is to pay the New Frontiers- 
men's bills when they apply to business the 
old frontiersmen's idea that “the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian.” 

If our free competitive enterprise is weak- 
ened, our most effective weapon in the cold 
war is sabotaged, our biggest advantage lost, 
and the whole balance of world power is 
tilted to the side of the Communists. 

In our economy the Government can only 
create the surrounding conditions. The 
people must create the wealth. Therefore, 
our Government must not only at times lend 
its powerful support to our economic sys- 
tem but must be equally sure that it does 
not crush those individual and corporate 
efforts that are the only source of wealth 
and security. 
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That it is easy to be generous with an- 
other’s goods was a proverb even in the days 
of Rome. And the political chant of “soak 
the rich” as a lure for votes, designed to 
gain love among the uninformed, is as old 
as the invention of the soapbox itself. But 
there is only one real question in today’s 
time of terrible peril: Is this the way to keep 
America prosperous and strong? 

Lesson 3: A “you scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours” alliance with the Nation's 
trade unions, which unbalances the economy 
and helps price products out of the market 
both here and abroad. Again, the roots of this 
are political. They are bedded in the 18 or 
20 industrial areas where the union leaders’ 
political strength put the New Frontiersmen 
in power and is needed again to win the 
next election. This represents an exchange 
of commitments and results in class legisla- 
tion and a flagrant favoring of the organ- 
ized element. It is, in fact, a coalition be- 
tween the unions and the New Frontier fully 
as binding as in Britain under the labor- 
socialist government, even though all par- 
ticulars are not identical. 

This alliance and exchange of rewards 
from it is accepted by the New Frontiers- 
men, from the President on down, as being 
in the nature of the administration, and 
they proceed accordingly. Yet, an adminis- 
tration which did not run for election as a 
labor party or a socialist party and is in 
office by less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the majority has no mandate whatever for 
such performance. And for our Government 
to be captive in this way is as unsound as it 
is immoral. 


Who Represents You Overseas and Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


* OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 16; 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since 
Washington is a city of protocol, poli- 
tics, and precedents, it is understandable 
that certain rules of representative be- 
havior should prevail both at home and 
abroad. 

In this connection, an editorial writer 
for the Omaha World-Herald, highly 
regarded Midwestern newspaper, has 
undertaken some independent research 
or has engaged in some subjective re- 
flection. In all events, whatever his pro- 
cedure for arriving at his conclusions, 
he has come up with an interesting ob- 
servation concerning the protocol now 
being followed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration in determining who should rep- 
resent the interests of the United States 
in the various foreign conferences and 
meetings which appear to be occurring 
with increasing regularity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this editorial appraisal under the head- 
ing of “Why They Really Take Those 
Trips.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wr THEY REALLY TAKE THOSE TRIPS 

We mean to check with Morrie Ryskind on 
the accuracy of our observation, but the 
way diplomacy is practiced in the Kennedy 
ae seems to go something like 
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If the matter is important, the President 
flies to the scene. 

If it is less important but he wants to 
pretend it is big stuff, he sends LYNDON 
JOHNSON. 

If it involves the simple chore of giving 
away billions, he sends Treasury Secretary 
Dillon. 

If the matter doesn't amount to much, he 
sends Dean Rusk. 

If he just wants to get somebody out of 
the country so we all can have a breathing 
spell, he sends Chester Bowles or “Soapy” 
Williams. 


UNESCO Renounced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, es- 
tablished by an act of Congress, sup- 
posedly acts in an advisory capacity to 
the U.S. delegations to the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO and to the U.S. 
Government in matters relating to 
UNESCO. 


However, the views expressed by one 
member of the Commission, in submit- 
ting his resignation, cast serious doubt 
as to whether few members are, in fact, 
ever called upon to give their advice. 


In a letter to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, dated September 6, 1961, Mr. John 
M. Larson, of Washington, D.C., explains 
in detail his reasons for resigning from 
his appointment to membership on the 
Commission. Also, he offers some rather 
revealing observations about UNESCO 
itself. 


I believe the views expressed by Mr. 
Larson should be made public, and I 
include his letter to Secretary Rusk as 
part of my remarks. I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

WasHinoron, D.C., September 6, 1961. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: On September 2, 
1959, I was, upon the recommendation of the 
executive board of the Association of Inter- 
national Relations Clubs, appointed to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO (the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization). I was to fill the un- 
expired term of my predecessor and like him 
I was informally to represent the Association 
of International Relations Clubs, one of the 
sixty voluntary organizations which have 
been invited to accept membership on the 
Commission. 

In good faith I accepted the appointment 
because I felt that the position would afford 
opportunity for constructive participation in 
meetings and activities of the Commission, 
its committees and its regional and/or na- 
tional conferences. I also thought that it 
would provide experience through associa- 
tion and close working relationships with 
members of the Commission and the 
UNESCO Relations Staff of the Department 
of State. I had hoped that through frequent 
and active service I might give assistance 
and possibly contribute something of 
genuine value to deliberations of the Com- 
mission and one or more of its committees. 
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I have been a member of the Commission 
for approximately 2 years and I can state 
my general impression in these few words— 
increasing disappointment and discourage- 
ment at the disparity between words and 
deeds. This disparity is noticeable in the 
use which the UNESCO Relations Staff 
makes of the Commission member (not vice 
versa) and in UNESCO literature which con- 
tains Information and claims re the 
functions, programs, projects, and activities 
of UNESCO. 

The constitution of UNESCO adopted in 
London on November 16, 1945, makes pro- 
vision in article III for the following organs 
of this international organization: General 
Conference, Executive Board, Secretariat. In 
article VII it also provides for “national co- 
Operating bodies” or “national commissions” 
to be established within member states. 
These organizations were to be composed of 
Persons from the national and local govern- 
ments and from principal] institutions within 
member states, which governments and in- 
Stitutions were to be invited to work closely 
with UNESCO on educational, scientific and 
Cultural matters relating to the establish - 
Ment of peace in the minds of men.” 

Public Law 565, the enabling act which 
gave life to the U.S. National Commission, 
makes provision for the U.S. representatives 
to the General Conference of UNESCO in 
Paris, for funds for the National Commission 
and its composition and functions, and for 
the cash contributions to be made annually 
by the United States. The law is complex 
but its essence (in addition to the authoriza- 
tion for annual appropriations) lies in two 
brief statements: Section 1 which authorizes 
the President of the United States to accept 
Membership for the United States in 
UNESCO; and the; nal sentence in section 
8 which reads, “The Department of State 18 
authorized to provide the necessary Sec- 
retarlat for the Commission.” This Sec- 
Tetariat is an office of the Department of 
a with the title “UNESCO Relations 


While you are undoubtedly familiar with 
this legislation, I am summarizing portions 
of it in order to make the following point: 
While much effort is made to give each Na- 
tional Commission member “the feeling” 
that his participation is meaningful and ef- 
fective, and indeed that he or someone who 
has been similarly appointed can eventually 
assist actively in deciding matters of policy, 
in reality the National Commission member 
is designedly as ineffective as possible. This 
impotent position can be realized when one 
Studies the organizational and functional 
Structures of UNESCO, the National Com- 
Mission, and the UNESCO Relations Staff, 
Also, it can be felt that when one tries to 
cr oat and make constructive contribu- 

ons. 

Being a resident of Washington, D.C., and, 
therefore, only a short distance from the 
offices of the UNESCO Relations Staf and 
the conference rooms where many meetings, 
discussions, and conferences normally are 
conducted, I have been available for service 
at all times. Even though I made known 
such availability (volunteering to serve at 
any time), I was invited to no discussions 
or conferences and only on one occasion was 
I invited to attend a meeting. I was anxious 
and eager to attend and participate in any 
Meetings, discussions, and conferences—no 
Matter what the subject; however, notices or 
invitations were not extended me—a 
Member of the Commission. Quite often I 
gate or heard of such events only at a later 

ate. 

My experience and observations while in 
attendance at a meeting of the Technical 
Committee on Social Science, normally an 
annual meeting, were rather illuminating. 
The proceedings indicated unusually de- 
tailed preparations and the control and di- 
rection of the meeting rested in the hands 
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of the UNESCO Relations Staff, with over- 
bearing assistance and voice from persons 
not known to me to be members of the 
Commission. I gained the impression that 
a Commission member of the Committee was 
merely an observer who would be called upon 
to approve the measures presented to the 
Committee by strangers. 

At this point I should like to quote the 
more pertinent portions of my letter, dated 
August 1, 1961, which I submitted to the 
Executive Director of the Association of In- 
ternational Relations Clubs, and in which 
I notified him that I could not in good faith 
remain as the representative on the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO: 

“WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 1, 1961. 
“Mr, Irwin S. KERN, 
Executive Director, Association of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs, New York, N.Y. 

“Dear Irwin: I received the distinct im- 
pression that Commission members were ‘to 
be seen and not heard; that is, that is was 
their job to be at the beck and call of the 
Secretariat of the National Commission but 
not to try to do too much; that, in fact, the 
Secretariat had become master instead of 
servant of the National Commission. I say 
‘become’ in spite of the evidence that from 
UNESCO's inception the Secretariat of the 
National Commission was designed to govern 
the National Commission. In this connec- 
tion see Public Law 565, section 3 (last sen- 
tence), wherein it is stated that the Depart- 
ment of State will provide the necessary 
Secretariat for the National Commission. 
(Public Law 565 can be found in a pamphlet 
issued by the U.S. National Commission en- 
titled ‘Basic Documents.“ 

“I am not resigning merely because I am 
in disagreement with the Commission, for 
I also agree with you that one should not 
leave an organization because of disagree- 
ment but should try to stay and change 
things. This reaction was, in fact, my first 
one when a gocd many months ago I first 
became aware of those ‘things’ which have, 
after much study and thought, led to my 
resignation. My reasons for feeling that I 
cannot in good conscience remain a member 
of the National Commission have their roots 
in UNESCO's philosophical foundations and 
orientation, its structure and functions and 
the purposes of the various national com- 
missions. When all is said and done, it be- 
comes apparent to a member of the National 
Commission that UNESCO is structured from 
the top and designed to giye one the appear- 
ance of effective participation and, there- 
fore, no matter how sincerely one of the 
members of the Commission attempts to 
change things, his efforts are destined to 
failure because in reality the organization 
is so set up that Commission members, un- 
less allowed by those in charge, are kept 
as ineffective as possible. 

“Yours sincerely, 
JOHN M. Larson.” 


With respect to UNESCO literature, if has 
very little substance, and what little it does 
have appears overtly or covertly to be slanted 
away from the spiritual and political beliefs 
and traditions of the United States of Amer- 
ica toward the sterile conceptions of a nebu- 
lous one world government or federation 
which is to be built upon atheistic founda- 
tions. For instance, I received the distinct 
impression as I read much of it that inter- 
national understanding was being equated 
with responsibility and loyalty to a world 
community conceived in the spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Furthermore, 
a good number of the UNESCO publications 
which came into my possession appear to be 
prepared consciously so as to create confu- 
sion, diversion, and distraction in the minds 
of the readers, I found grave errors of omis- 
sion and distortions of ve with re- 


spect to historical trends and events and to 
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the growth and development of certain ideas. 
For these reasons it is important to analyze 
what UNESCO does not present and pro- 
claim, as well as what it does present and 
proclaim, in order to gain an understanding 
of what its aims are. 

Activities and programs of UNESCO, the 
UNESCO relations staff and the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO cause one to ex- 
pend efforts and energy needlessly in support 
of an independent international agency 
which lacks in authority, power, and general 
relevancy to real problems, when such efforts 
and energy should be expended upon local, 
State, and National institutions and govern- 
ments, all of which are far more reliable, 
better equipped, and responsible to the 
people. 

I must confess that I was quite disturbed 
to learn that UNESCO literature was being 
disseminated by the U.S. Information Agency. 
I strongly oppose any such activity and urge 
that responsible officials of the Department 
of State take the steps necessary to preclude 
any such activity. 

Peoples today are interested in achieving 
some sort of peaceful solution to the conflicts 
present in the world. The question is: On 
what foundation will the edifice of peace be 
built? UNESCO claims to supply this foun- 
dation but when its claims are investigated 
they are found to be empty as well as a con- 
venient cover of propaganda for its real 
activities. 

The foundations of UNESCO are atheistic 
and materialistic. For it, man is the high- 
est product of nature rather than one cre- 
ated in the Image and likeness of God. This 
view of God and man dictates UNESCO's 
methods and can be seen in them. Rather 
than being genuinely concerned with the 
intellectual and moral development of men 
through education, UNESCO makes cynical 
use of those whom it professes to be 
and helping; rather than assisting people 
to grow and accept responsibility, UNESCO 
preys upon those with whom it comes in 
contact and is more than glad to assume 
covertly or overtly all responsibility. 

UNESCO is as synthetic ereatlon—an in- 
dependent international specialized agency, 
enjoying autonomy, responsibility only to 
itself and existing upon the cash contribu- 
tions received from member states. The 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO pur- 
portedly responsible to the American people 
and guided by the efforts of citizens serving 
on it, is a Commission carefully instructed 
and led by UNESCO, the UNESCO relations 
staff, and a relatively small number of mem- 
bers of the Commission. It operates in such 
manner as to distract those members who 
wish to act upon the real issues at hand 
and to entice them into diffusing their en- 
ergies into a vacuum, 

There appears to be little prospect for a 
member to originate, present, and gain ac- 
ceptance of his proposals; and, for a member 
to lend his support in hopes of so doing 
is to engage in self-deception. Since there 
is very little else for him to do except me- 
chanically to accept and disseminate UN- 
ESCO's empty slogans, he can make more 
effective use of his time and talents else- 
where; for mechanical acceptance and dis- 
semination of these slogans, no matter how 
appealing they might be, are worthless en- 
deavors which do not relieve one of respon- 
sibilities and obligations to his community, 
State, Nation, and church. 

Therefore, I am constrained to resign from 
my appointment to membership on the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, effective 
upon date of this statement of resignation 
dated September 6, 1961, and I do hereby re- 
quest that your records do indicate resigna- 
tion on such date. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN M. LARSON, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 16,1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this month observances of Labor Day 
elicited new thought-provoking evalu- 
ations of the significant role of labor in 
our country’s progress. 

The event offered an opportunity also 
to create a greater understanding, ap- 
preciation of, and respect for the unique, 

le role of workers—and of 
work itself—to the Nation's progress. 

Fortunately, my home State of Wis- 
consin has benefited, not only from an 
ample, capable labor force, but also for 
the most part from realistic, responsible, 
hard-working, forward-looking leader- 
ship. = 

Recently the La Crosse Union Herald 
published a Labor Day message by offi- 
cials of the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, 
including George A. Haberman, presi- 
dent; John W. Schmitt, vice president; 
and George W. Hall, secretary-treasurer. 
Reflecting upon problems and challenges 
confronting not only our workers, but 
all Americans, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the message printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wisconsin STATE AFL-CIO—GEORGE A. HA- 
BERMAN, PRESIDENT; JOHN W. SCHMITT, 
Vice PRESIDENT; AND GEORGE W. HALL, 
SecReTaARyY-TREASURER 
Once again on labor’s great annual holi- 

day, it is time to pause and take stock of 

ourselves, our achievements, our goals, and 
our challenges. The past year has not been 

a pleasant one for the average worker or his 

family. The recession which struck our 

economy with such force a year ago is far 
from over. Unemployment is still far too 
high as thousands of newcomers to the job 
markets compete with the thousands of 
older workers idled by no fault of their own. 

Here in Wisconsin, we have been hard hit 
as our heavy machinery areas found them- 
selves in the labor surplus area and these 
cold statistics were transformed into thou- 
sands of individual cases of hardship and 
suffering. 

If we look closely at the reasons behind 
these mass layoffs, we can find cause for 
alarm and anxiety for the fact 
emerging from this unhappy picture is that 
many of the jobs from which workers were 
laid off have simply vanished—disappeared, 
gone forever. 

For many years the organized labor move- 
ment of this country has been sounding & 
grim warning that automation was becom- 
ing an even greater peril and that the entire 
economy would be honeycombed with weak 
spots as more and more wage earners found 
their source of income dried up. 

The average American worker has not 
asked for too much—a decent income to pro- 
vide a modest living for himself and his 
family—an opportunity to put in a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s pay. 

But now it appears as if even this oppor- 
tunity has been taken from mounting thou- 
sands of this group. Not a day passes but 
we read of some new labor-saving device or 
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automatic machine or complex robot whose 
inventor boasts will displace human workers. 

Labor does not object to labor-saving de- 
vices as such, It does not oppose techno- 
logical changes which if properly applied, 
can and should result in more leisure for the 
great bulk of our citizenry. 

But labor does insist that the rights and 
dignity of the individual human being 
should be placed ahead of huge temporary 
profits to be made by a shortsighted indus- 
try through the use of automation without 
any thought to the welfare of the displaced 
worker. 

The year 1961 has brought the problem 
of the displaced worker into the sharpest 
focus it has ever been as a result of the re- 
cession and the disappearing forever of 
many jobs. The year 1961 has shown that 
the warnings of labor about the effects of 
automation have gone unheeded by industry 
and Government, 

Drastic action is imperative on two fronts 
and that action must begin at once, 

First, workers laid off must be given ade- 
quate unemployment benefits for as long as 
they are genuinely in need. Second, a greatly 
accelerated training program must be put 
into effect to teach workers new skills or to 
adapt their old skills to related—and still 
existing—crafts. And, of course, labor's long- 
standing goals of shorter workdays and 
shorter workweeks must be employed at no 
loss of earnings. 

There has been much talk and many vague 
promises about what must be done. The 
time for talk is over. The time for action 
is here. 

On a broader front, labor today is 
deeply concerned with the bleak interna- 
tional situation and the growing storm 
clouds. As the largest single segment of 
our economy, workers have the biggest stake 
in the maintaining of international peace 
as well as a prosperous domestic front. The 
loyalty and the patriotism of the organized 
labor movement during previous wars has 
been as unquestioned as it has been com- 
plete and all out. Likewise, its support and 
backing for a strong fearless stand by our 
Government for what it believes right fol- 
lows in its historical tradition. Labor is 
cognizant of its responsibilities and duties— 
both to its country and to its members— 
and it will continue to uphold those princi- 
ples of freedom and democracy despite the 
threats and machinations of those who would 
destroy our way of life. 

Labor has a tremendous challenge ahead of 
it as we point toward Labor Day of 1962. We 
must keep our economy strong and healthful 
and we must be ever alert for those 
dangers—apparent and hidden—which 
threaten not only our labor movement but 
our great country as well. We must con- 
tinue our fight to protect our members, their 
jobs, their opportunities to share in those 
technological improvements which are in- 
creasing our Nation's wealth. We must fight 
to win new gains on the social front—ade- 
quate health care for our aged, better social 
security, higher minimum wage, more educa- 
tional opportunities, and as stressed earlier 
unemployment pay and new training pro- 
grams for our displaced workers. 

And, in addition, we must work to keep 
America strong—strong against her enemies 
within and without—enemies who would 
foist their isms, their hatreds, and their des- 
potism on us. We must guard against the 
extreme right, such as the John Birchers 
and against the extreme left, such as the 
Communists. 

Yes, on this Labor Day, 1961, organized 
labor faces a great challenge—a challenge 
to be the leader in a greater, stronger, safer, 
and more prosperous America. 

We are confident we are equal to that 
challenge. 
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Our Strength Still Depends Upon 
Sound Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the big 
spenders and social planners look for- 
ward to the budget for the next fiscal 
year, it may be well to heed the warning 
in the following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal concerning the necessity 
of preserving a sound dollar as a basic 
feature of our economic strength: 

Tue SINEWS OF STRENGTH 


On the eve of World War I the annual ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
amounted to less than a billion dollars, $735 
million to be exact. That war lifted them to 
a peak of $18.5 billion, which is to say they 
were multiplied almost 25 times. 

On the eve of World War II the Govern- 
ment's annual expenditures amounted to $9 
billion. That war multiplied them more 
than tenfold, to a peak of $98 billion. 

What would happen to the Government's 
budget in the event of a modern war is any- 
body's guess. But merely a tenfold increase 
of the present budget would mean an annual 
cost of $877 billion, and in a war against so 
formidable a foe as Soviet Russia even this 
astronomical figure might be beggared by 
the event. 

Indeed, it is plainly evident that without 
an actual war the necessary buildup of our 
defenses will continue to add unmeasured 
billions to the Government's cost. Some $6 
billion have been added this year alone, with 
more already in sight for next year. 

These figures are not noted just to raise 
a specter of higher taxes or of more infia- 
tion, although it should be evident to any- 
one that we face the prospect of one or the 
other, or both. Nor will there be any objec- 
tion in these columns to spending what we 
must to safeguard the country. That is 
the Nation's first priority. 

But the figures from our past two great 
wars are a reminder that one of the sinews 
of war is the reserve a nation has to meet 
the demands that a great war thrusts upon 
it. 

Neither in 1916 nor in 1941 did the United 
States gird itself without strain. We had 
to multiply our taxes and, even so, see the 
dollar erode as the Government found Itself 
unable to meet the whole cost out of taxes 
and was forced therefore to resort to infia- 
tion. The country was, however, able to 
multiply its taxes because its taxes were 
low. It was able to absorb large quantities 
of inflation because the dollar, on the eve 
of each of these wars, was both stable and 
sound. 

How much, today, can we multiply taxes? 
Our very lowest rates take some 20 percent 
of the poorest man’s labor. The taxes on 
the richest man cannot be increased very 
much when the rate is already 91 percent. 

How much new strain, today, can the US. 
dollar absorb when the Government finds 
itself unable, even with confiscatory rates, 
to raise the sums it will need to raise for 
any kind of modern war? At home we 
tread such a narrow line that a few cents- 
an-hour increase In the pay of auto or steel 
workers raises fears of a wage-price spiral. 
Abroad, the dollar is in such low estate that 
the shift of a few millions in our gold re- 
serves sends nervous chills all over the 
world. 
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This is the real penalty of our past finan- 
cial imprudence. It is not that the easy 
spending, and the flirtation with a little 
inflation, by themselves threaten to wreck 
the country. This is a big, rich country, 
and it can take an awful lot of mismanage- 
ment. But as with any family, the penalty 
of living it up is a lesser ability to meet the 
Shock of new crises. 

What is past, regrettably, may be past un- 
doing. But now that the President and his 
aides are at work on the next budget they 
had better face the future honestly. It is 
precisely because national defense is the first 
Priority, and because we can see the weight 
of that burden, that the other burdens must 
be reduced. 

Let us pass over completely any argument 
about whether the huge spending of the Fed- 
eral Government on nondefense items, pres- 
ent, and proposed, goes for desirable things. 
However desirable any such projects may 
seem to even the most liberal politicians, they 
are of second priority. What in other times 
might be debated by philosophy must now 
yield to necessity. 

That necessity is a hard and lean economy 
in nondefense spending. We cannot con- 
tinue to have everything at once. If we try, 
we will sap one of our main sinews of 
strength. 


Dr. William J. Burns, Chairman of the 
Oratorical Contest Committee of the 
American Legion, Department of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` OF 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the privilege of extending re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp affords us the opportunity, 
from time to time, to pay tribute to men 
and women of our country who con- 
tribute materially to our way of life. 

Today, I should like to pay such a 
tribute to Dr. William J. Burns, of Al- 
bany, N.Y., who is serving his 18th year 
as chairman of the Oratorical Contest 
Committee of the American Legion, De- 
Partment of New York. b 

On two occasions, during the last 8 
years, the New York Department winner 
has gone on to become the national 
champion. This year the national 
champion is Robert J. O'Connell of St, 
Helena’s High School in the Bronx. 
There were 350,000 high school students 
in this year’s event. 

Dr. Burns wrote to me and asked that 
Some reference to the accomplishment of 
young Mr. O'Connell be inserted in the 
Recorp, which I am happy to do. 

“We are, of course, real proud of our 
new national champion,” he wrote. 

I am very sure that the young man in 
question will forgive me if I startle the 
Man who wanted to honor him by in- 
serting in the Recorp that we, in Albany, 
“are real proud of Dr. Burns.” 

Countless hours of his time have been 
consumed during the last 18 years in 
helping these young people and, through 
them, the Nation. I think Dr. Burns is 
typical of so many quiet, hardworking 
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American citizens who give of themselves 
without blare of drums or sound of 
bugles, happy in the satisfaction of doing 
something for others. 

Mr. Speaker, we need desperately these 
days young Americans who not only 
think straight but who are articulate 
enough to impress their sound thinking 
upon others. 

The American Legion has reason to 
be proud of its annual speaking contest. 
Incidentally, the 1941 national winner 
was Senator Frank CHURCH of Idaho. 

But, the Legion knows that its pro- 
gram is brilliantly successful because its 
managers include fine Americans like Dr. 
Burns. He has served his country well, 
in war and in peace. I am proud that he 
is a citizen of my hometown, 


Hon. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Macuro- 
wicz] for his outstanding contribution to 
our legislative processes during the past 
decade. 

His keen mind, his penetrating judg- 
ment, and his skill as a legislator, have 
earned him the respect of his colleagues. 

Through his work on the important 
Committee on Ways and Means, he has 
contributed materially to the shaping 
of legislation in the field of taxation, 
foreign trade, and many other areas. 

But over and above his concern with 
issues falling within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Than was always deeply interested in 
the whole range of problems affecting 
our domestic and foreign policies. In 
the latter area, our country’s relations 
with the people of Poland, and of other 
Communist-dominated countries, al- 
ways received his immediate and thor- 
ough attention. 

A person with so many and diverse 
interests, and such outstanding capa- 
bilities, will always leave an imprint of 
his personality and his efforts on legis- 
lation considered in these Halls. This 
our friend THAD has done, and in doing 
so he has rendered a service to his dis- 
trict and to our entire Nation. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that many of us 
will miss him after this session, when 
he will leave the Congress to become a 
member of the Federal bench. We real- 
ize however, that he will continue his 
career of public service in the judicial 
branch of our Government, and we are 
happy for him. 

I would like to congratulate THap on 
his appointment to a Federal judgeship, 
and to extend to him my best wishes for 
the future. I hope that he will come and 
visit us here from time to time, when his 
duties will permit him to do so. We will 
be glad to see him. 
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The ICC and the Public Interest in 
Railroad Merger Proceedings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many Members of the Congress 
from all sections of the country in recent 
months have expressed themselves as 
being strongly opposed to pending rail- 
road merger proposals as they are being 
handled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Their remarks in the 
Record have incorporated many state- 
ments which have originated with, and 
express the opposition of, shippers, local 
communities, State public utility com- 
missions, organized labor, transportation 
experts, and other railroads. Some 
railroads have stated that, if present 
merger proposals are approved by the 
ICC, they will be adversely affected so 
severely that they will be forced into 
bankruptcy and vitally needed rail serv- 
ices would not survive. 

My own concern over the seriousness 
of the problem presented by the inade- 
quate protection of the public interest 
existing under the present national 
policy governing railroad mergers was 
first expressed last March when I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 355, a 
resolution to temporarily suspend the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve consolidations, 
unifications, or acquisitions of control 
of railroad properties. My purpose in 
proposing this legislation was to give 
Congress time to take a new look at the 
problem in the light of the changed sit- 
uation which has come about since 1940, 
when the present law was adopted. 

It is certainly clear that many basic 
and fundamental changes have occurred 
in the railroad industry since Congress 
last looked into this problem more than 
two decades ago and drastically amended 
the historic national policy with respect 
to railroad consolidations by placing the 
initiative for them solely in the hands 
of railroad management. Previously, 
our national transportation policy had 
always made it clear that the public in- 
terest was paramount. Under the 
Transportation Act of 1920, there was a 
clear requirement that railroad mergers 
should be permitted only when they 
would promote the public interest, pre- 
serve competition and the existing routes 
of traffic, and, in general, strengthen the 
industry as a whole. Recent decisions 
of the ICC under the amended policy 
adopted in the Transportation Act of 
1940, however, show that the Commis- 
sion has not given adequate considera- 
tion to the adverse effects of mergers 
upon competing railroads. 

One railroad which has been particu- 
larly outspoken against the way in which 
decisions on railroad consolidation pro- 
posals are being handled by the ICC is 
the New York Central, which formally 
petitioned the Commission asking it to 
postpone action on pending merger pro- 
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posals until it had looked at their im- 
pact on the future of railroad service. 
This request, which seems to me to be so 
necessary an ingredient of any intelli- 
gent action to protect the public inter- 
est that it should have been undertaken 
as a fundamental first step by the Com- 
mission in developing its policy toward 
railroad mergers in general, was, I regret 
to say, rejected by the Commission on 
grounds that the present law neither re- 
quires nor permits it to take such a long- 
range view. 

Following the introduction of my reso- 
lution, which has since also been intro- 
duced in a similar form by several other 
Members of the House on both sides of 
the aisle, Chairman Oren Harris of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce asked the Commission 
to report upon it for the guidance of the 
Committee. Under date of May 4, 1961, 
ICC Chairman Everett Hutchinson re- 
plied setting forth the Commission’s 
views. This letter analyzed my resolu- 
tion in detail, expressed opposition to it 
and then indicated that the Commission 
felt that the resolution was unnecessary 
because the timetable of the Commis- 
sion was such that its action on all but 
two pending merger applications most 
likely would not be completed prior to 
the close of the second session of the 
present Congress in 1962.” Mr. Hutch- 
inson's exact words were as follows: 

Considering the present status of the de- 
scribed applications, it is unlikely that a 
decision will be reached by the Commission 
prior to the close of the second session of 
the present Congress in 1962 upon any such 
applications, except possibly the two last 
mentioned involving the Lehigh Valley and 
thee Central of Georgia railway companies. 
Thus, it would appear that Congress will have 
adequate opportunity to review the situation 
before any of the major proposals may be 
made effective. 

Since House Joint Resolution 355 and 
the other similar resolutions propose to 
suspend the authority of the Commission 
to approve mergers until December 31, 
1962, it was implied that this timetable 
made such legislative action unnecessary 
because the ICC did not intend to take 
action on pending merger applications, 
with but two exceptions, until almost that 
time in any event. 

In the 4 months since Chairman 
Hutchinson expressed this view, however, 
the Commission has proceeded with its 
handling of the various merger applica- 
tions before it at what I can only describe 
as an almost frantic pace. One of the 
most shocking evidences of this was the 
Commission’s flat rejection of a request 
by the Antitrust Division of the US. 
Department of Justice for a few weeks 
additional time to prepare its case for the 
public interest in the Seaboard-Atlantic 
Coast Line Merger case. After several 
months of field hearings and a record of 
hundreds of exhibits running to many 
millions of words, the Antitrust Division 
requested the Commission to grant it un- 
til 30 days after the last hearing closed to 
permit it to study this mass of evidence 
and file its statement and exhibits on 
behalf of the public. When it is remem- 
bered that the railroads seeking merger 
approval had spent several years in the 
preparation of their case, the request of 
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the Antitrust Division, as the agent of 
the general public, was extremely reason- 
able in my view, and clearly should have 
been granted. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission turned down the Antitrust Divi- 
sion’s request and granted it only until 
June 5 to prepare its case. This, as the 
Antitrust Division told the Commission, 
was obviously too short a time to permit 
it to examine and analyze the mass of 
conflicting testimony and exhibits devel- 
oped at the field hearings, The result 
is that the record of this important pro- 
posed railroad merger—which involves 
the abandonment of more than a thou- 
sand miles of railroad track, the disrup- 
tion of the lives of thousands of people 
in scores of communities, and, as the 
Southern Railroad has charged in its 
statements in opposition, the creation 
of “a vast monopoly” of railroad service 
which will adversely affect many other 
railroads’ ability to compete—is now 
closed. 

The Commission on other occasions 
recently has apparently shown a similar 
indifference to the needs of adversely 
affected railroads and others for ade- 
quate time to prepare their case in the 
pending proceedings. I must therefore 
assume that such undue haste and lack of 
adequate concern for full development of 
the public interest viewpoint in opposi- 
tion to railroad mergers is a true reflec- 
tion of a basic ICC policy. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, there have 
been other new developments brought to 
light in connection with railroad mergers 
now pending before the Commission 
which cast further doubt upon the ade- 
quacy of Commission procedures at the 
present time. In his comments upon 
House Joint Resolution 355, Chairman 
Hutchinson in his letter of May 4, 1961, 
made the following comment concerning 
the resolution’s assertion that there is 
currently in progress a “struggle between 
dominant regional railroad corpora- 
tions” to gain control of other such prop- 
erties without due regard for the public 
interest: 

To the extent it might imply that overt 
action has been taken by one or more rail- 
roads resulting in the power to control 
others, attention is called to the fact that 
the Transportation Act of 1940 greatly 
strengthened the powers of this Commission 
to investigate, either upon its own motion 
or upon complaint, any transaction which 
might result in the acquisition of control or 
the power to control one railroad by another, 
and its powers to enforce these provisions 
by ordering such action as necessary are ex- 
tremely broad. The Commission has been 
keenly aware of the increased interest of 
railroad officials in possible mergers and you 
may be sure that it will continue to keep 
informed of any situations which might 
progress beyond mere negotiation and dis- 
cussion into the realm of the power to con- 
trol in violation of section 5(4) of the act. 
If and when this occurs, or appears to have 
occurred, the Commission will not hesitate 
to act to prevent any unlawful control. 


This statement, which conveys the im- 
pression that the Commission is now 
diligently policing the stock purchases 
of various railroads, must, I think, also 
be questioned in view of the evidence 
which is now part of the official records 
of pending proceedings. The fact is that 
although, as Chairman Hutchinson says, 
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the ICC does have considerable powers 
to act to prevent illegal acquisition of 
control of one railroad by another, the 
record of the proceedings in both the 
C. & O.-B. & O. merger proposal and in 
the struggle between the Southern Pa- 
cific and Santa Fe for control of the 
Western Pacific shows that such illegal 
action has been going on, even at the 
very time Mr. Hutchinson's letter was 
being written The Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice has made 
formal charges before the Commission 
in these two cases that the railroads in- 
volved have violated the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by actually acting to acquire 
control through stock ownership with- 
out first obtaining ICC approval as the 
law clearly requires. Although I am 
advised that the Commission is now con- 
sidering these alleged illegal activities, 
it certainly has been tardy in policing 
them. It is evident, too, from other re- 
ports of recent railroad stock purchases 
widely reported in the daily press that 
this provision of the law is being openly 
ignored by other railroads as they 
struggle to protect themselves in the 
mad scrambling for railroad control be- 
tween rival financial interests which the 
current railroad merger movement has 
stimulated. 

All recent official studies point to the 
need for a great expansion of our trans- 
portation capacity over the coming de- 
cade, if the needs of the national econ- 
omy are to be met. No less responsible 
a group than the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers has estimated that the Nation will 
need at least double our present freight 
carrying capacity by 1980 and that it is 
probable that we will have to double 
this capacity again by the year 2000. 
With such warnings—quite different 
from those of the 1930 depression which 
shaped the thinking of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940—it seems clear to me 
that the time has come when we must 
reappraise our present policy of en- 
couraging a shrinkage of the Nation's 
railroad network through mergers as was 
advocated when an excess capacity 
existed temporarily in a depressed econ- 
omy more than 20 years ago. All the 
evidence now points to the fact that, 
rather than a contraction of transport 
capacity through mergers, we must act 
swiftly to take steps to expand such 
capabilities if we are not to be caught 
dangerously short of adequate rail trans- 
portation within a comparatively few 
years. Moreover, we must remember 
that real shortages of rail capacity dur- 
ing World War II showed conclusively 
that, if the railroad mergers advocated 
in the 1930’s had been put into effect, 
our Nation would have had a near dis- 
astrous lack of rail capacity during the 
war years. Today’s tense international 
situation makes the lesson to be gained 
from this past experience all the more 
significant. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe that we can allow the pres- 
ent clearly inadequate handling of the 
railroad merger problem under present 
law to drift much longer without doing 
irreparable harm to our national future. 
Because of the developments since my 
resolution was introduced, as I hive 
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cited them here, I am now all the more 
convinced the need for immediate action 
by the Congress to protect the public in- 
terest in this vital matter. In order that 
the Congress may better understand the 
nature of the problems arising from the 
present railroad merger movement, I in- 
clude, under unanimous consent, the full 
text of House Joint Resolution 355 in 
the Record at this point as a conclusion 
to my remarks: 

Whereas under existing law the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not have ade- 
quate authority to protect the public in- 
terest in the matter of consolidation, uni- 
fication, or acquisiion of control of railroad 
Properties, since it is without power to make 
Such developments conform to any pattern 
for the most efficient development of our 
National railroad network or to the long- 
Tange future needs of our Nation for eco- 
nomic expansion, national defense, and 
Overall continuing transportation needs; and 

Whereas there is now an intensive strug- 
gle between dominant regional railroad cor- 
Porations to gain control of other strategic 
railroad properties in order to strengthen 
and extend their position in traffic inter- 
Change and in access to traffic producing 
areas without consideration of the effects of 
the elimination of competition and curtail- 
ment of railroad services resulting from such 
consolidations, unifications, or acquisitions 
of control on the small and weaker railroads, 
Or on the welfare and convenience of the 
general public, 
ments. shippers and industries in the re- 
Spective areas; and 

Whereas members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have been actively en- 
couraging consolidations, unifications, merg- 
ers, and acquisition of control on any basis, 
however fragmentary and without regard 
for their effect upon the long-range trans- 
Portation needs of the Nation; and 

Whereas the Commission recently reject- 
ed an appeal from the New York Central 
Railroad for a suspension of mergers until 
it had undertaken a study to establish a 
Proper pattern and policy for such unifica- 
tions and acquisitions of control that would 
adequately protect the competing railroads 
who are now being adversely affected, or are 
threatened with adverse effect, if the current 
unification process is allowed to proceed 
without proper planning in the public in- 
terest; and 

Whereas the comprehensive study of our 
national transportation problems which has 
Just been completed by a special study group 
Tor the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, while favoring further mergers in the 
industry, has nevertheless warned that the 
Process should be halted temporarily until 
a proper overall plan is evolved lest irrep- 
arable damage be done to our existing rail- 
road network; and 

Whereas, consolidations, unifications, 
mergers, and acquisitions of contro] already 
accomplished and proposed reveal the prob- 
lems of greater difficulties for weaker rall- 
Toads, elimination of competition for traffic, 
curtallments of railroad facilities in the re- 
spective areas, and a fragmentary, negative, 
and adequate approach to the necessity of 
adjusting our railroads to the needs of a 
dynamic, expanding economy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
Tesentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to provide Congress with time to review 
the problems arising from the present rail- 
road merger movement, the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to approve 
future consolidations, unifications, mergers, 
or acquisition of control of railroad corpora- 
tions is hereby suspended until December 31, 


small business establish-. 
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1962, and during this period of suspension 
of the Commission’s authority in this area, 
the operation of provisions of antitrust laws 
applicable to mergers or consolidations shall 
again be in full force and effect. 


Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1862 
SPEECH 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9169) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill which we 
passed yesterday contained an appro- 
priation to pay an award rendered by 
the Indian Claims Commission for the 
Miami Tribe of Indiana. Payment of 
this claim will satisfy the terms of a 
treaty made 107 years ago. There is no 
question but what this is a just and due 
claim against the Government. The In- 
dian Claims Commission, the U.S. court 
of appeals, and the U.S. Supreme Court 
have so directed. 

The Miami Indians of Indiana are now 
few in number. They reside as peace- 
ful, integrated citizens making contri- 
butions to the society of my district and 
the area surrounding it. I represent 
10 counties of Indiana, the finest farm- 
land in the world. All of my district 
once belonged to the Miami Indians 
Over a period of years, through severai 
treaties, the land was granted to the 
U.S. Government. 

The claim which is finally settled in 
this appropriation represents final pay- 
ment of moneys granted in the treaty 
of 1854. This treaty capitalized the an- 
nuity granted to the tribe by earlier 
treaties. In paying the debt, the Gov- 
ernment's per capita Allotments over 
the years fell short of the treaty price 
by the sum of this appropriation and 
grant. 

It seems unusual to many people that 
a representative from Indiana would 
have Indian constitutents. Indians are 
thought of as living in reservations out 
West. I am proud to have some 1,500 
Miami Indians in my district. I am 
ashamed at times when I review the 
dealings our government has had with 
them. 

Under the administration of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, the Great White 
Father of the American Indians finally 
became the Good White Father, as far 
as their relations were concerned. He 
and his successor, President Truman, ap- 
proached the several Indian problems 
with a spirit of kindness and justice and 
they earnestly attempted to treat the 
Indians with honor. I believe the Ken- 
nedy administration is restoring this 
philosophy of Indian affairs. 

I have reviewed, however, several of 
the claims made by these Indians of 
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my home State and I find the govern- 
mental actions with regard to them 
leaves much to be desired. It seems that 
the cases were handled with the philo- 
sophy of stalling and appealing. This 
case, for example, was in litigation for 
more than 12 years. Other cases 
have been pending for an equally long 
period of time. Despite consistently un- 
favorable decisions, the Justice Depart- 
ment has filed appeal after appeal, with 
only hopes of stalling or discouraging 
the litigants. 

This case is happily concluded. The 
manner in which the case was handled 
by the government has not left a good 
impression on the Indians. There are 
many other cases, pending, some insti- 
tuted by my constituents, many by 
other tribes and bands. I hope that 
the proper authorities will proceed in a 
spirit of cooperation on these cases, so 
that the American Indians can look to 
the Federal Government as a friend. 

There are many important problems 
which face the American Indians. 
These cases are all a part of the past, 
a past which is not filled with good 
memories. Let us get these matters 
cleared up with justice so that we can 
look to the future and proceed with the 
Indians toward a better and more re- 
warding life for them and a`still greater 
contribution by them to the American 
society. 

I am happy that we have the oppor- 
tunity of closing the books on the Treaty 
of 1854. I am happy that the Miami 
Indians of Indiana are to realize the 
justice of the American juridical proc- 
ess. 


The Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following “Letter to the President,” 
which appeared in the editorial column 
of the September, 5, 1961, issue of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent: 

LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 

Sm: My neighbor, who is on relief, has 
been telling me about the welfare state that 
is being planned in Washington. I am very 
interested in what my neighbor had to say 
about this, but would like to get some 
answers to question about the parts I don't 
understand. 

Is it true that I won't have to work to 
draw money from the Government to sup- 
port myself and my kids? How about the 
other people, will they have to work? If 
80, please send me the name of the person 
who will decide who works, as I want to have 
a long talk with him about myself. 

If I am to he one of those who have to 
work, will I have to change jobs? I have 
a good job now as a printer, and I sure 
wouldn't want to start plowing corn. I hope 
you will let me know the name of the per- 
son who will say who gets the easy jobs. I 
would like to talk to him, too. 
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I hear that under a social welfare state, 
the Government will run all the farms and 
businesses and that the worker won't need 
any money anymore. Is this true? Please 
advise at once on this, for I have saved up 
a little money which I would like to spend 
before the Government sends it all to other 
countries or whatever will be done with it. 

Will everyone get the same kind of home 
and car? If not, I need to talk with someone 
before this is decided. I like waterfront 
property and would rather have one of the 
big cars. 

Will I have to work to have these priv- 
ileges? I already have the chance to work 
for these now, and I sure wouldn’t want 
someone to make me work hard just to live 
in a dump like those people have who are 
on welfare now. 

The hardest thing for me to understand 
is what happens if none of the people want 
to work. Does the Government plan to 
make them work? Will they be punished if 
they don't work? I don’t see how I am go- 
ing to get food and have a fine car from 
the Government if someone doesn’t work. 

Will the people who run the Government 
get more than the rest of us? This is im- 
portant to me, for I may want to be a Gov- 
ernment man. Who would I see about this? 

In case you decide to have one of the 
Government men answer this letter, please 
give it to one of them who knows what the 
plan is for the welfare state and will be in 
Washington after the changes are made. He 
probably never heard about me and won't 
know my name. So I am giving you my 
social security mumber. Please ask him to 
make sure he doesn't get the wrong number. 

Respectfully, 
303-07-1281. 

P.S—Will we vote on this change? If sọ, 
Please send me the names of the Congress- 
men who favor the welfare state, so I will 
know who to vote for. 


Power of the Private 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the respon- 
sibility of the individual citizen in the 
maintenance of our way of life has 
never been greater than it is today. It 
will take the best efforts of each Amer- 
ican to face the threats of today and 
come through with our honor and our 
freedom unimpaired. 

In this connection I wish to place in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Sep- 
tember 12 issue of the Martinsville (Ind.) 
Daily Reporter: 

POWER OF THE PRIVATE 

Superficial people are prone to look down 
upon one without rank. 

In looking through some correspondence, 
the writer of a letter, in referring to a pri- 
vate soldier, said a member of his company, 
though a graduate of Harvard and of an- 
other noted institution of higher learning, 
had not advanced beyond the rank of a 


vate. 

This is a curious attitude to take. 

If not in pay, honor, and recognition, in 
fact the effective private is the important 
man in the Army. It is for the private the 
Army exists. The fact that his number 
must be many should not hide that fact, 
nor detract from the honor which is his due. 
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A Martinsville minister not long ago was 
introduced as “the head” of his church, 
an impromptu honor which he denies with 
considerable embarrassment, as the concep- 
tion of the church is that we are members 
one of another and that Christ is the head. 

The analogy of the importance and power 
of the private in the Army and in other 
bodies may be applied to our citizenship. 

It is not the exclusive function of elected 
or appointed officials to be effective in the 
fight against communism. 

In testimony before a Senate committee, 
Edward Hunter said: 

“We should take great encouragement 
from the fact that the anti-Communist 
movement in America was a spontaneous de- 
velopment, in the American manner, out of 
needs and worries felt locally.” 

It is because the Reds recognize the effec- 
tiveness of the power of private citizens that 
they are fighting it with such desperation. 

In some respects, rank is a disadvantage, 
and in some ways all are private soldiers. A 
general is a soldier. A general is a citizen. 

The effort to muzzle some of our military 
men in coming out against communism, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as exclusively 
a question of keeping the military out of 
politics, because the battle with the Reds is 
not ordinary politics. This is an oversimpli- 
fication. 

Under whatever guise, when the Reds are 
able by maneuver to silence one private 
soldier, they have weakened our defense. 

Inan election, one vote counts as much as 
another, 

In war, the private soldier carries the 
power that prevails. 

In a war against tyranny, it is obvious 
that it is only the individuals who count, 
and we are individuals. We cannot win by 
being neutrals, uncommitted, cowards. 


The 21,000 Plus Knowledge Plus 
Experience Equals Skill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out this session of Congress I have urged 
continued production of our only proven 
long-range jet bomber, the B-52. The 
Congress overwhelmingly has expressed 
itself on the matter of keeping produc- 
tion lines open for manned bombers by 
appropriating $514,500,000 in the 1962 
fiscal year for additional B-52 jet 
bombers. 

Present orders of B—52's will be com- 
pleted by this time next year. While the 
Air Force has requested permission to 
proceed with additional procurement of 
this key weapon in the arsenal of the 
Strategic Air Command, the Secretary 
of Defense apparently remains reluctant 
to approve the request. 

One of the prime reasons, I believe, 
that we should not permit the produc- 
tion lines for this bomber to close down 
is the availability of a thoroughly 
trained and experienced working force 
at the Wichita-Boeing plant. While 
planned modification programs on the 
B-52 will require a sizable working force 
after present production expires, we can 
expect thousands of skilled working men 
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and women to move into other areas and 
to seek new work opportunities. 

Most of the experienced Boeing pro- 
duction team would be dispersed should 
the Department of Defense 1 or 2 years 
hence decide to order additional B-52's. 

The skill and experience of the 
Wichita aircraft construction team is 
very ably described in the following ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Darrell Bartee in 
the September issue of The Boeing 
magazine. I urge my colleagues to read 
this most pertinent presentation on the 
21,600 men and women who are cur- 
rently engaged in the production of this 
Air Force weapons system: 

THE 21,000 Pros KNOWLEDGE PLUS 
EXPERIENCE EQUALS SKILL 

So far as the men who make her are con- 
cerned, a B-52H ballistic missile bomber is 
of course new, interesting and power packed. 
But more important to them is the fact 
that she represents still one more chance 
to exercise the knowledge gained on one, 
two or a dozen different models they've 
helped build before—a new airplane, requir- 
ing skills distilled in experience and ripened 
by time. 

Their reasoning is understandable: Wichi- 
ta division production teams bring to the 
current project impressive records of serv- 
ice—hence, skills which can be learned in 
schools but can be polished only by months, 
years, or decades of doing to Job. 

The Kansas plant has developed one of 
the most experienced aircraft construction 
teams in the Nation, with an average serv- 
ice tenure of 8.54 years among the 21,600 
people now employed. In an industry only 
a little more than four decades old and with 
large scale employment during only the 
last 23 years, this record stands out. The 
Wichita division’s average period of employ- 
ment is a third as long as the mass-produc- 
tion history of the entire industry, a fourth 
as long as the total time the Wichita plant 
has been open. 

Im ce of the record is Increased by 
the fact that Wichita now is the Nation's 
single-source development and production 
center for the advanced Stratofortress weap- 
on system, Thus the skill and stability of 
its employees are of concern not only to 
the Strategic Air Command which gets the 
big, now bombers, but to the free world 
which depends almost exclusively on them 
for worldwide aerial retaliation power in 
being. 

This dependence falls on no Johnny-come- 
latelys. More than 8,000 Wichita workers 
have been employed 10 years or longer, and 
73 percent of the sun-tanned Kansans have 
been on the job at least 5 years. A select 
group of 364 employees have work records 
of 20 years or more, and experience ranges 
up to 35 years. 

Many long-tenure employees also have a 

usefulness to the Nation because of 
their know-how on a wide variety of defense 
products. On-the-line experience with the 
continually updated products of the past 
3 decades provides seasoned skills for the 
varied demands of tomorrow. 

For example, tool fabrication superintend- 
ent H. J. Haley (who has acquired eight 
grandchildren during his 31 years of service 
with Boeing) started work in 1928 on the 
pioneer 3-place open biplane, the Stearman 
C-3B. Today his work involves hardware 
components for the Minuteman missile. 

Meanwhile Haley has been through pro- 
grams on all the early Wichita mail-and- 
passenger airplanes and primary trainers, 
plus the B-17, B-29, B-50, and B-47, down 
through the years to the B-52H. He also is 
familiar with the KC-135 Stratotanker and 
the Bomarc missile through his work on 
assist programs. His command of efficient 
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and economical tool fabrication is not easily 
matched. 

Many of the Boeing veterans become ad- 
vanced specialists in one line of work. For 
example, engineer Wendell Fehring has for 
the most part concentrated on preliminary 
design work during 25 years with Boeing. 
This experience has ranged from designs for 
the Model 299, forerunner of the B-17, to 
those on Bomare and the B-52. 

Wichita records show hundreds of such 
specialists in varied phases of engineering, 
flight test, quality control, modification and 
other departments. 

Appropriately, the top-ranking figure 
among the Wichita veterans is the general 
manager. C. B. Gracey. The Boeing vice 
president quietly celebrated his 35th anni- 
versary with the company on July 12. Since 
he began his Boeing career at Seattle in 1926, 
Gracey has served throughout the entire 
range of Boeing-Wichita activity. 

Since the Wichitans have a strong tend- 
ency to “stay put,” they and their families 
become factors in civic and cultural life, 

Eldon Coberly, for example, is a 20-year 
man who is busy in his community, and wiil 
now be busier because the members of the 
Boeing Good Neighbor Fund have just elected 
him to their board of trustees. He also serves 
as vice chairman and secretary of his church 
board and is associate advisor for a local 
Boy Scout post. In line with his work in 
the materiel department, Coberly serves as 
vice president of the local purchasing agents 
organization. 

The trend reaches deeply into political and 
civic life of the region. Frank Riddle was 
elected as State legislature representative 
from his district. Ual Baker was named 
Mayor of a nearby town. Bill Williams was 
elected county clerk. When employees like 
their work and stay with it, they make sound 
contributions to political life. 

But most of all, the 21,600 members of 
this team are making a vital and knowledge- 
able contribution to the security and peace 
of the free world. 


Inflation Is Not a Cause for Optimism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in an at- 
tempt to warn about the dangers our 
economy is facing through reckless 
spending and deficit financing, I would 
like to include herewith the following 
editrial from the Wall Street Journal: 

OPTIMISM OUT OF PLACE 


Since the Secretary of the Treasury is the 
man most directly concerned with the peo- 
Ple’s money, you might suppose he would be 
especially alert to the threats to that money. 
Secretary Dillon, however, goes to consider- 
able lengths to pooh-pooh any danger of in- 
flation—and in the process leaves some doubt 
as to how well that subject is presently un- 
derstood in Washington. 

In the Dillon view. the prospective $6 
billion budget deficit this fiscal year, coming 
on top of a hefty deficit in the last period, is 
not inflationary. Why not? He explains: 
“In view of our high rate of unemployment 
and the unused plant capacity in nearly 
every industry, I see no present danger of 
inflation in the classic pattern of too many 
dollars chasing too few goods.“ 

This strikes us as a somewhat strange 
assessment. Of course, an inflation can be 
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spurred by an excessive money supply coupled 
with a shortage of goods. But the essence 
of an inflation is the first part of the equa- 
tion: Too much money. And that is what 
the policies of the Kennedy administration 
are calculated to create. 

The kind of deficit financing being prac- 
ticed has the effect of creating money where 
none existed before. The administration's 
bias toward artificially cheap money aggra- 
vates that effect. The fact that these policies 
have not yet been reflected in general price 
rises means nothing at all; inflation custo- 
marily takes some time to produce its evil 
results. 

The important thing is that inflation is 
being created now, a pool of excessive money 
from which can flow, almost regardless of 
supply conditions, the wage-price spiral the 
administration professes to fear. As a harm- 
ful side effect, there is also being created an 
inflation psychology which can lead to specu- 
lative excesses in the stock and other 
markets. 

All that adds up to a situation that is far 
from healthy, and no amount of official opti- 
mism will make it healthier. The responsi- 
bility for protecting the value of the dollar 
is the Government's and the Government's 
alone. The last thing the Nation needs to 
hear about inflation are Pollyanna words 
from Washington. 


Legislation To Protect Consumers From 
Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rF 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16,1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to speak on a matter 
of compelling importance. Today I have 
introduced legislation designed to elim- 
inate labor union monopolies. This leg- 
islation embodies amendments to the 
Sherman, Clayton, Norris-LaGuardia 
and National Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Acts. 

It is the duty and responsibility of the 
Congress of the United States to lay 
down the rules governing the conduct of 
labor as well as management—trules that 
will provide adequate protection to the 
long-suffering consumer and that will 
outlaw excessive concentrations of eco- 
nomic power that can and have been 
used to the detriment of the progress of 
our Nation. 

Governmental control must be main- 
tained at that minimum level which 
will, on the one hand, permit the forces 
of free business and free labor to work 
out their own individual and unique 
problems and, on the other hand, prevent 
excesses through massive concentrations 
of economic power by either labor or 
management. 

Treatment of monopolies in the 
United States is nothing new. While we 
have recognized the perils of monopo- 
listic interests, we have been slow to 
safeguard the public against them. 
Monopolies do exist, and legally so, in 
our social and economic framework. 
But those monopolies, and I am now re- 
ferring to the broad public utility area 
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of activity, are not permitted to run 
rampant; they are regulated monopolies, 
and properly so. The basic purpose of 
this regulation has been the protection 
of the consumer who, alone, is powerless. 

I make this comment, Mr. Speaker, 
because the legislation I have just intro- 
duced is aimed at the objective of insur- 
ing adequate protection for the con- 
sumer, of guaranteeing redress and due 
process, of initiative and incentive, of 
action taken voluntarily by freemen in 
a free society, and of returning a balance 
between organized labor and manage- 
ment in the conduct of their business. 

I am opposed to any monopoly of any 
sort. I am as opposed to a business 
monopoly as I am to a union monopoly, 
a farmer monopoly, a political mono- 
poly, or any other kind of monopoly. 
Unless an activity has been enfranchised 
by the state—and protected or guarded 
by the state—to discharge a public serv- 
ice which otherwise could not be pro- 
vided, the power that gives rise to mono- 
polies should have no place in our so- 
ciety and should be dispersed. 

Essentially my bill would extend the 
principle of protecting the public from 
restraints of or interference with trade 
by labor unions, as that principle now 
applies to other organizations. 

I believe we must enact my legislation 
if we wish to prevent monopolistic fix- 
ing of wages, production or prices and 
if we wish to preserve the freedom of 
the employer and his employees to con- 
tract on wages, hours and conditions of 
employment. This is an antiabuse and 
not an antilabor or antimanagement 
approach. 

We must measure my proposal in 
proper perspective. It is a further step 
in a long line of legislative enactments 
bearing on the problem. We should be 
perfectly clear as to what I am propos- 
ing; and there should be no misunder- 
standing as to the full implications of 
this proposal. 

As I have indicated earlier, my bill 
would amend the Sherman Antitrust and 
the Clayton Acts. Why? 

The Sherman Antitrust Act was 
adopted in 1890. It says that “every con- 
tract, combination or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the 
several States” is illegal (26 Stat. 209 
(1890); 15 U.S.C. 1) and as passed, did 
not distinguish between combinations of 
businessmen and combinations of unions, 
The law was the product of public fear 
of the coercive and unrestrained power 
of large industry and massed capital. 

Today, it is mainly concerned with the 
preservation of legitimate competition by 
maintaining free markets and by the 
control of trusts and monopolies which 
are in restraint of trade. The Attorney 
General of the United States is author- 
ized to secure injunctive relief against 
any violations and secure criminal prose- 
cutions and any person who suffers in- 
jury as a result of the violation of the 
law by others can maintain a civil suit 
to recover triple damages against vio- 
lators of the act. 


LABOR UNION IMMUNITY DEVELOPS 


As originally passed, the Sherman Act 
contained no exemption for labor union 
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activity. Prior to its passage, however, 
organized labor had requested a specific 
exemption—see Holmes’ unanimous U.S. 
Supreme Court opinion in Loewe vV. 
Lawlor (208 U.S. 274,301). The fact that 
this request was not accepted indicates 
that Congress at that time intended the 
law to apply to all monopolistic combina- 
tions. It therefore follows that the law 
was meant to cover all people and all 
combinations, including unions, if their 
activities interfered with the free flow 
of goods or created a monopoly resulting 
in restraint of trade. 

While passed in 1890, it was not until 
1908 in the Danbury Hatters case (Loewe 
v. Lawlor, 208 U.S. 274) that the U.S. 
Supreme Court considered its application 
to labor unions. In that case, the union 
attempted to win a strike by engaging in 
a national don't buy” boycott, which 
had the effect of interfering with the sale 
of hats by a Connecticut firm to dealers 
and customers outside that State. 

In interpreting the Sherman Act, the 
Court established the principle that labor 
unions were subject to the act if the 
intent to interfere with interstate com- 
merce is proven, and if the reduction in 
commerce is unreasonable. 

Organized labor then sought exemp- 
tion from the Sherman Act. In 1914, 
Congress responded by passing the Clay- 
ton Act (33 Stat. 731, sec. 6, 20 (1914), 
15 U.S.C. sec. 17 (1952), 29 U.S.C. sec. 
52 (1952)). Although this act was wide- 
ly hailed by labor unions as exempting 
them from the Sherman Act, it merely 
declared that labor organizations were 
not unlawful per se, and that they were 
not forbidden from “lawfully carrying 
out” their “legitimate objects.” 

But in a series of subsequent decisions, 
the U.S. Supreme Court reviewed the 
Clayton Act and held that unions that 
engaged in secondary boycotts or sympa- 
thy strikes departed from “normal and 
legitimate objects” and were subject to 
antitrust laws—see Duplex Printing Co. 
v. Deering, 254 U.S. 443 (1921); Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central 
Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 (1921); 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen 
Stone Cutters Assn., 274 U.S. 37 (1927). 

These decisions led to wide use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. Congress 
reacted by enacting the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act (47 Stat. 70, 71 (1932), 29 U.S.C., 
sec. 101, 105 (1952)). The act virtually 
prohibited injunctions by Federal courts 
in labor disputes. It thereby legalized 
union conspiracies to violate the Sher- 
man Act. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in two de- 
cisions then affirmed labor union im- 
munity from application of the antitrust 
laws. These were Apex Hosiery Company 
v. Leader, 310 U.S. 469 (1940), and U.S. 
v. Hutcheson, 312 U.S. 219 (1941). 

In the Apex case, the High Court held 
the antitrust laws did not apply to an 
organizational “sit-down strike” when 
the union seized the plant and tried to 
eliminate non-union-made hosiery from 
moving. in interstate commerce. The 
union refused to ship hosiery destined 
for out of State. The company sued for 
treble damages. The Court said there 
was no “restraint” of interstate com- 
merce since no suppression of competi- 
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tion for the employer’s product was 
shown. 

In the Hutcheson case, the Court said 
that the Clayton and Norris-La Guardia 
Acts must be construted as exempting 
unions from the antitrust laws. This 
case stemmed from a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the Carpenters and Ma- 
chinists. The Court found the union did 
not violate the Sherman Act, regardless 
of the “wisdom or unwisdom, the right- 
ness or wrongness, the selfishness or un- 
selfishness of the end of which the par- 
ticular union activities are the means.” 

Other decisions following the Apex 
and Hutcheson cases show the clear im- 
munity unions enjoy under the antitrust 
laws. Thus, in U.S. v. Corrazzo (137 F. 
Supp. 191, Affirmed 313 U.S. 539 (1941)), 
the Court held lawful the action of a 
labor union in requiring contractors 
using ready-mixed concrete to employ 
the same number of men as would be 
needed if the concrete were mixed by 
hand. 

In Hunt v. Crumboch (325 U.S. 821 
(1945)), the Court held that the Sher- 
man Act was not violated by a union 
which, because of a past dispute with an 
employer, refused to supply him with 
workers or admit to membership anyone 
who worked for him, thus destroying his 
business. Justice Jackson in his dissent 
in that case put it in a nutshell: 

This Court now sustains the claim of a 
union to the right to deny participation in 
the economic world to an employer simply 
because the union dislikes him, The Court 
permits to employees the same arbitrary 
dominance over the economic sphere which 
they control that labor so long, so bitterly 
and so rightly asserted should belong to 
no man. 


The sole exception to union immunity 
is when a union acts with a nonlabor 
group, as for example a group of employ- 
ers. (Allen Bradley Co. v. Local 3, IBEW, 
325 U.S. 797 (1945) .) 

THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


In sharp contrast with the broad labor 
union immunity is the strict but proper 
application of antitrust principles to 
management. I have cited instances of 
the union immunity. I now must cite 
instances of virtually similar manage- 
ment activity which has been held il- 
legal. 

The double standard is illustrated in 
the case of Hunt against Crumboch, re- 
ferred to earlier. There, the union was 
freely permitted to destroy an employ- 
er's business. Yet, precisely the same 
conduct by an employer or a group of 
employers is prohibited by the antitrust 
laws and has been so held in a series 
of Supreme Court cases. See Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. v. 
United States, 234 U.S. 600 (1914); 
Fashion Originators Guild v. F.T.C., 312 
U.S. 457 (1941) ; U.S. v. Women’s Sports- 
wear Mfrs. Assn., 336 U.S. 460 (1949). 

I noted earlier that unions are per- 
mitted free rein to prevent new tech- 
niques and to increase an employer’s 
costs as illustrated in United States 
against Corrazzo where extra but un- 
needed men were required to be employed 
to make ready-mixed concrete. Yet, if 
employers combine to prevent others 
from using new techniques in their in- 
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dustry and thus maintain an artificial 
level of high prices, they are subject to 
antitrust violations. See Hartford Em- 
pire Co. v. United States, 323 U.S. 386 
(1945). 

Also, a union may try to force a manu- 
facturer to work only with goods pro- 
duced by union members, but the same 
conduct by a manufacturer, along with 
other manufacturers, which would -ex- 
clude competitors, would be unlawful. 
See American Tobacco Co. v. U.S., 328 
U.S. 781 (1946). 

Again, if unions divide up geographical 
areas for organizational purposes, there 
is no violation of antitrust laws. But 
if a group of employers agree not to 
compete in certain areas, a violation 
would exist. See Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. v. U.S., 341 U.S. 593 (1951). 

UNION PRACTICES REQUIRE CONGRESSIONAL 

ACTION 

I have recounted the manner in which 
labor union immunity has developed un- 
der our law. And I indicated how a 
double standard has developed. 

Let me cite additional reasons why 
my bill should be adopted. 

A list of union activities which neces- 
sitate this control are headed by feather- 
bedding and union restrictive practices. 
The Federal rule still appears to be that 
time-saving devices may be legally re- 
sisted by unions if those new techniques 
reduce employment. Thus, a union was 
able to prevent the use of paint sprayers 
without violating the antitrust laws. See 
U.S. v. Bay Area Painters and Decorators 
Joint Committee, 49 F. Supp. 733 (1943). 
See also Labor Management Relations 
hearings, part 6, 1953, House Labor Com- 
mittee pages 2225-2226) for details on 
restrictions on spray painting, rollers 
and paint products. 

Other instances of restrictive prac- 
tices include the refusal by the mu- 
sicians’ union to permit its 140,000 mem- 
bers to make phonograph recordings or 
electrical transcriptions. This had the 
effect of destroying manufacturing and 
distribution businesses, restricting labor- 
saving devices, and compelling radio sta- 
tions, recording studios, and others to 
maintain obsolete or inefficient methods, 
but was held nonetheless not to violate 
the antitrust laws. (U.S. v. American 
Federation of Musicians, 47 F. Supp. 304, 
Affirmed 318 U.S. 741 (1942). Also see 
NLRB v. Gamble Enterprises, Inc., 345 
U.S. 117 (1953). 

More recent illustrations which point 
up the fantastically broad hindrance 
placed on the American economy in- 
clude the useless crew positions on rail- 
roads which are estimated to cost $500 
million per year. See Railway Age, 
January 25, 1960, page 42. In the print- 
ing trades, the practice of setting bogus 
type amounts to unneeded and expen- 
sive production. See American Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn. v. NLRB (345 U.S. 
100, 1953). 

Payment for time not worked, exces- 
sively large crews, and union-set limits 
on production were recent steel industry 
work practices brought to public light. 
See “Showdown on Featherbedding,” 
Engineering News-Record, July 30, 1959, 
page 74. Limits placed on production 
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techniques in the entertainment indus- 
try are well known. 

The recent New York tugboat strike 
involving the number of men to man the 
boats and the employers’ freedom to de- 
cide crew size tied up almost the entire 
eastern railroad network and is one in- 
dication of the vast power only one small 
segment of labor may exert on the entire 
economy. 

In recent trucking industry contract 
Negotiations, James R. Hoffa’s Team- 
Sters got Midwest truckers to agree that 
after February 1, 1962, they would begin 
Paying his union a flat $5 fee for every 
trailer they load on a railroad fiatcar. 
By penalizing truckers financially for 
engaging in piggybacking, the Teamsters 
count on stifling the use of railroads. 

Let us look for a moment at the fac- 
tual situation in 1961. Most industrial- 

areas are dominated by unions. 
The major industries are organized; 
nonunion members are indeed few. 

What are the possibilities? 

Bear in mind the possibility of a sin- 
gle national transportation union ca- 
Pable of halting the movement of every- 


Consider also the contract between 
the United Mine Workers signed in 1958 
and the major coal companies which cut 
of nonunion mines from their markets 
by forbidding unionized companies to 
buy coal from them. 

Add the continually increasing prac- 
tice of pattern wage settlements in col- 
lective bargaining under which a wage 
increase in one industry is inevitably 
followed by similar wage increases in 
Many other industries. 

Recognize that in the automobile in- 
dustry substantially identical agree- 
ments are insisted upon; in steel the 
identical is not only true, but most bar- 
gaining agreements expire at the same 


Consider the power of the large inter- 
national union to dictate the conditions 
under which all competing employers in 
an industry must operate, thus seriously 
und competition among em- 
Ployers, arresting new technological de- 
velopments and hampering, if not elimi- 
nating, the stimulus for greater effi- 
ciency in production, which would re- 
sult in lower prices and thus be bene- 
ficial to our American economy. 

If more is needed, think seriously— 
very seriously—for a moment about 
UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey’s 
remarks advising union presidents to 
order slowdowns of work if striking steel- 
Workers were ordered back to the jobs 
by a Taft-Hartley injunction in 1959. 
See Wall Street Journal, October 15, 
1959, page 6. 

Remember the strike against a Gov- 
ernment arbitration decision by the air- 
line engineers union causing an impos- 
9 85 burden on employers and the pub- 

c. 


From this recital, it is absurd and in- 
defensible to continue the exemption 
from the antitrust laws. 

Subjecting unions to antitrust princi- 
ples will not impede their ability to bar- 
gain collectively, to strike or to continue 
their national organizations. It would 
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simply mean that unions could no longer 
restrain trade or create monopolies to 
the detriment of the public. Union 
leaders will doubtless claim this proposal 
is antiunion. But is the Sherman Act 
antibusiness? Is it right for unions or 
any other segment of our country to be 
free to combine and conspire so that 
competition is rendered meaningless, and 
trade—supposed to benefit all—is re- 
strained for the advantage of a few? 
INDUSTRYWIDE WAGE FIXING 


Mr. Speaker, permit me now to address 
myself to the second major aspect of my 
proposal. 

Under my bill, a union may represent 
only the employees of one employer so 
that the jurisdiction of one would be as 
large as that particular employer. Dic- 
tation or control by internationals over 
local union affiliates as to wage and other 
bargaining matters is prohibited. 

The problems which I am seeking to 
reach arise from bargaining practices 
which have developed in recent years 
under which national, area, regional or 
other substantial and large segments of 
an industry bargain with a single union. 

Where bargaining in these industries 
fails to produce a settlement, the indus- 
try concerned can be throttled by a 
single large international union—and 
sometimes even by one person, the presi- 
dent of that union. This is the situation 
which has normaly produced the na- 
tional emergency strikes of the past sev- 
eral years. Where agreement is reached 
between the one union and management, 
not infrequently, prices of products sold 
by these employers are raised. 

Requiring a union to bargain with one 
employer will be a boost to the economy. 
It will permit independent and respon- 
sible local action in bargaining activities. 
It will recognize differences between 
employers, their locations and circum- 
stances. It will tend to discourage na- 
tional emergency strikes in those indus- 
tries which now practice what in effect 
is national or regional bargaining. 
These include the trucking, shipping, 
shipbuilding, automobile, steel, anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, construction, 
railroad, and pottery industries. 

What protects the public today? 

Before industrywide bargaining or its 
modified forms, the self-interest of an 
employer in holding down overhead 
costs—which included wages paid to his 
employees—was a built-in protection 
for the public. The public could be 
reasonably assured that excessive union 
demands would be resisted and prices 
would not be uniformly raised. Contrast 
the situation today. 

Bargaining on a broad industrial or 
geographic front is the process of setting 
uniform wages in a particular industry 
so that the overhead cost of wages on 
each employer is the same. Each em- 
ployer is certain that his competitors 
will be forced to make concessions equal 
to his and his extravagance will not sub- 
ject him to competitive disadvantages. 
Should a wage increase later cause him 
to raise his prices, he is reasonably sure 
Seen ae eee aimee aes 

on. 
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The country should correct this prob- 
lem quickly. It is an economic absurdity 
to discipline prices through the competi- 
tive process and, at the same time, en- 
courage inflationary wage increases 
through unrestricted concentration of 
union power. 

The public is painfully aware of the 
national emergency strikes caused by 
industrywide bargaining, My bill will 
reduce the national impact of a strike. 
Where a union bargains with one em- 
ployer it may strike, but his competitors 
may be likely to have a different labor 
contract expiration date and thus re- 
main in normal operation. The public 
will not suffer as it does today because 
an entire industry is stopped. 

Industrywide bargaining stifles the 
growth of various regions. Differences 
in the growth of regions are not due only 
to wage levels. Our great United States 
is comprised of areas which are different. 
Some areas are more accessible to mark- 
ets, transportation; others have more 
raw products, skilled craftsmen, climatic 
attractions, etc. Imposing uniform wage 
scales by industrywide bargaining will 
not contribute to growth. 

The objective of a national anti- 
monopoly program should be to main- 
tain workable competition in product 
markets and to restrain the development 
of undue concentration of power in the 
labor market. It is a balance of anti- 
monopoly policy which is desirable. This 
bill will provide this balance, help the 
United States to have a competitive and 
able economy, and will protect the con- 
sumer from monopoly power of what- 
ever source. 

What is the future of free labor-man- 
agement relations in the light of recent 
actions and manifestations by the ad- 
ministration which intervenes in a tug- 
boat strike, establishes, by executive or- 
der, a missile launching base committee 
to supervise no-strike, no-lockout 
pledges, announces that the Nation can- 
not stand interruptions in the vital air 
transportation industry—or the auto 
industry, and purports to conduct settle- 
ments of all disputes through the Secre- 
tary of Labor? 

What will be the next form of inter- 
vention? Compulsory arbitration? More 
and more “fact finding” which really is 
a not-too-subtle way of dictating? Un- 
less we reverse our trend, I believe the 
end of free collective bargaining is not 
very far away, and this is something 
which neither management nor or- 
ganized labor wants. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that my 
sole interest is in the preservation and 
strengthening of our free, democratic 
institutions. Our Nation will grow 
stronger only as our internal affairs are 
kept in order. We cannot tolerate con- 
centrations of power at home any more 
than we can condone them abroad. 

With responsibility fixed clearly for 
the conduct of both labor and manage- 
ment, we can provide the catalyst that 
will harness our strength to pull together 
to meet the challenges of the years 
ahead. 
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Columbia Treaty Jeopardized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLT. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion covering the United States-Canada 
treaty for joint development of the 
Columbia River is pointed up concisely 
in the following editorial from the Sep- 
tember 11, 1961, edition of the Seattle 
Times: 

COLUMBIA TREATY JEOPARDIZED 


The United States-Canadian treaty for 
joint development of the Columbia River to- 
day stands jeopardized by the ambitious but 
not yet entirely clear power policies of British 
Columbia’s Premier, W. A. C. Bennett. 

If Bennett continues along his present 
course of delay, there seems to be little or 
no hope that the treaty, already ratified by 
the U.S. Senate; ever will go into effect. 

In this connection, we wonder if the British 
Columbia public in general is fully aware of 
the sizable benefits that would accrue to 
Canadians under the treaty. 

Secondly, we wonder if the British Colum- 
bians realize fully that—if Bennett (pardon 
the phrase) sells the treaty down the river— 
the United States could turn to alternative 
projects which, for roughly the same cost, 
would provide the same amount of flood 
control and about 75 percent of the power 
that would result under the Canadian treaty. 

Total cost to Canada for all treaty ben- 
efits—including more than 2 million kilo- 
watts of power and considerable flood 
control—would be about $400 million. This 
includes transmission costs within Canada, 

Total cost to the United States for the 
initial phase, to be completed by 1970, would 
be about $450 million. A second phase, to 
be completed by 1985, would cost Uncle Sam 
an additional $300 million. 

Without going into detail which space 
does not permit here, it may be pointed out 
that, under the treaty, the United States 
would pay Canada about $64,400,000 for flood 
control benefits derived from Canadian 
storage dams. 

This would enable the Canadians to bulld 
the Arrow Lakes and Duncan Lake storage 
dams for only $27 million of their own 
money. 

From the increased downstream power 
generation in the United States under these 
two projects, the United States and Canada 
each would receive 916,000 kilowatts, plus 
substantial flood-control benefits. 

Mica Creek, the third storage dam which 
Canada would be required to build under the 
treaty, would be largely Canadian financed, 
but equipment to generate in excess of 1 
million kilowatts could be installed there. 

In a nutshell, the treaty promises British 
Columbia flood-control and electric-power 
benefits at bargain rates. And in the early 
future, it would provide work for many un- 
employed British Columbia workers. 

When Bennett talks about developing 
the Peace River and selling its power in this 
country, he is ignoring American flood- con- 
trol needs which can be obtained only by 
further development of the Columbia. 

If the Columbia Treaty is dumped or seri- 
ously delayed, this country would be forced 
to turn to the alternatives available to it. 

Under the treaty, the United States would 
obtain necessary flood control and about 2 
million kilowatts of power at an eventual 
cost of $750 million. 

From seven alternative projects in the 
Pacific Northwest, this country could get 
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the same amount of flood control and about 
1,400,000 kilowatts—for $720 million. 

Admittedly, it would take a number of 
years for the alternative projects to be au- 
thorized and completed. But the alterna- 
tives are available. 

It is to be hoped that our British Colum- 
bia neighbors will not loss sight—through 
Bennett's dazzling dreams and maneuver- 
ings—of the kllowatt- and - flood- control 
“bargain” offered them by the Columbia 
Treaty. 


Progress Is Made Under 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
minder that man’s greatest economic 
progress has been developed through 
private enterprise, I would like to include, 
as a part of my remarks, the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal: 

SOCIALISM IN THE SKY 

If along about the turn of the century 
some dreamers had come forward with a plan 
to put one of these new-fangled telephones 
in every home and hook together every city 
and hamlet, they might well have concluded 
that this was beyond the resources of private 
industry. 

After all, as late as 1880 there were only 
34,000 miles of telephone wires on the whole 
continent. There were a host of little tele- 
phone companies, many using different kinds 
of equipment. Some cities had two or more 
telephone companies that couldn’t connect. 
Nowhere in sight was there the capital neces- 
sary, nor the organization, to carry out such 
a fantastic dream. 

Only government itself, so it might have 
seemed, could take on a job of such magni- 
tude in money and planning. Indeed, in a 
great many countries the job was taken on 
by governments and, to this very day, the 
telephone systems are run by the govern- 
ment, like the postal services. 

But fortunately this country lagged the 
rest of the world in socialistic economics; our 
telephone system was allowed to grow in free 
soll. And it would be laboring the obvious 
to point out that here the dream has not 
only come true but has been surpassed. The 
contrast between our phone system and those 
operated by governments is a dramatic one 
to anybody who has spent even a few vaca- 
tion weeks abroad. 

Yet, curiously, we are being told now that 
further expansion of this communications 
system, using relays in the sky, is too formi- 
dable a job for private enterprise. Its mag- 
nitude in money, planning, and effort is so 
great that we must have it done by Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus there is a concerted campaign under 
way in Washington to get President Ken- 
nedy to reverse his very wise decision in 
favor of private development of the satellite 
system for intercontinental communica- 
tions. All manner of arguments are mar- 
shalled, At one and the same time it's said 
private industry would create a great monop- 
olistic combine but that it’s too big for pri- 
vate industry. 

Most of these arguments are window- 
dressing. Private capital is not lacking to 
build and operate a communications satel- 
lite; nor does it involve insurmountable 
operating difficulties. As for the combine 
threat, there are workable proposals to make 
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it a cooperative effort of many companies, 
large and small, with adequate regulatory 
safeguards to protect the public interest. 

What has actually happened is that in 
socialistic economic philosophy Washington 
is no longer laggard. As in the public power 
arguments, the bias is simply that such 
enterprises ought to be Government enter- 
prises just because they “ought.” That be- 
ing the basic attitude, the so-called prac- 
tical arguments are made to fit the bias. 

For instance, it’s said there will be a “fatal 
delay” in waiting for private enterprise. 
But why ls there any delay at all? Simply 
because government delays final authoriza- 
tion. Again, if it’s pointed out that the 
danger of a combine is resolved by having 
many participating companies, the reply is 
that this opens a “Pandora's box"; it would 
“splinter” ownership. How is anyone to 
grapple with such slippery reasoning? 

There is only one way. That is fot the 
President to realize that such arguments are 
irrelevant, and to stick by his original deci- 
sion because it is the right one. 

The point here is not merely that private 
enterprise capital will save the Federal Goy- 
ernment large sums of tax money, though 
that is no small consideration. It 18, rather, 
that a private system will simply give us a 
better communications system, more eco- 
nomically operated by the very demands of 
making a private profit and more efficiently 
operated by the absolute necessity of satis- 
fying the customers. 

If you doubt which system is the better— 
government or private—pick up the tele- 
phone, phone your local postmaster and ask 
for more mail service. And see how far you 
get. 


Enough Is Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
early part of this session of Congress, I 
made a public statement which appeared 
in the press as being opposed to any res- 
olution which would enlarge the num- 
ber of Members in the House. 

I wholeheartily agree with the edi- 
torial which appeared September 14, 
1961 in the Buffalo Evening News: 

ENOUGH Is ENOUGH 


Although it has taken an unconscionably 
long time to do it, we're glad that the House 
Judiciary Committee has finally put to death 
some 20 bills to increase the size of the 
House to accommodate States losing seats 
due to the 1960 census. This means, pre- 
sumably, that the membership—tempor- 
arily raised from 435 to 437 when Alaska and 
Hawall were admitted to statehood— will re- 
vert (after the 1962 elections) to the 435 
seat total that has been the stand for 50 
years. 

The enlargement proposals ranged all the 
way from 3 to as many as 39 additional 
Members. And each was as faulty as any 
other because once Pandora’s box is open 
there could be no point more logical than 
any other at which to close it. For on a 
strict population basis, there will always be 
one more State whose claim ranks just below 
the last one accommodated. New York, for 
example, loses 2 seats in the current re- 
apportionment—but to save 1 of them it 
would be necessary to add 10 Members to 
the House, and to save the other 14 more 
Members would have to be added. Yet this 
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State's interests are obviously just as well 
served by 41 Congressmen in a House of 435 
as by 43 in a House of 459. 

In terms of the national interest, it is 
obvious that the House is already so big as 
to be unwieldly, so on this count a better 
case could be made for reducing it than 
enlarging it. And even if there were a case 
for enlargement, it would be absurdly late to 
begin it now. For most of the States gain- 
ing or losing seats have long since gone 
through the wrenching political process of 
reapportionment, and those that haven't 
(like New York) have plans well advanced 
for doing so. It would be no service to any 
of them to force them to junk these efforts 
and begin all over again. So, on every count, 
the Judiciary Committe has acted wisely, in 
putting an end to the enlargement nonsense. 


The William G. Goudy Elementary School 
of Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to take this occasion to pay tribute to 
the William C. Goudy Elementary School 
of Chicago, one of the many fine schools 
of which we of the 12th District of Illi- 
nois are so very proud. The W.C. Goudy 
School is taking part this weekend in 
the Freedoms Foundation Valley Forge 
Pilgrimage to Valley Forge, Pa. There, 
Mrs. Helen van Bramer, Goudy School 
principal, Miss Nancy Banks, teacher, 
and Miss Melinda Moonahan, student of 
Goudy, will receive for Goudy School 
the George Washington Honor Medal for 
outstanding achievement in bringing 
about a better understanding of the 
American way of life. This award was 
1 of 27 given to schools in the United 
States as winners of the highest school 
award of Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge. 

The recipients of the George Washing- 
ton Honor Medal were chosen as a re- 
sult of the following procedure: 

First. Each year Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge accumulates from 
throughout the Nation’s schools out- 
standing expressions projects, and pro- 
grams which help build better under- 
standing of the American way of life. 

Second. The Freedoms Foundation se- 
lects through a nonpartisan independent 
awards jury the most effective and in- 
spiring works of schools. 

Third. The Freedoms Foundation then 
spotlights especially useful works and se- 
lects award recipients. 

Fourth. Freedoms Foundation pub- 
lishes and distributes programs and 
ideas that help in the struggle of free- 
men for their personal liberty and for 
their personal dignity against totali- 
tarian and tyrannical forces. 

I think special recognition shouid be 
given to Mrs. Hyacinth Drechney, for, 
as I understand it, even though Mrs. 
Drechney has retired, she had much to 
do with this outstanding work in patri- 
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otism at Goudy School. Mrs. Drechney 
has previously made the Valley Forge 
pilgrimage on two occasions when she 
won this honor during the time she was 
principal of the Frederic Chopin School 
and again as principal of the Minnie 
Mars Jamieson School. 


New Wheat Program Is Punitive in 
Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
I have maintained that the mandatory 
10-percent acreage reduction for wheat- 
growers in the Agricultural Act of 1961 
will be punitive to Pacific Northwest 
wheatgrowers because the Soft White 
wheat grown in the region does not con- 
tribute to the national surplus. Further, 
our summer fallow practices, in effect, 
result in a 50-percent acreage reduction 
over other wheat areas which do not 
summer fallow. 

These remarks are made, Mr. Speaker, 
as preface to the following open letter 
to President Kennedy, sent to me by 
Mrs. Harold Hall, of Colfax, Wash. I 
feel that all Members of Congress should 
be aware of what Mrs. Hall has to say. 
The letter follows: 

Collax, WasH., September 12, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESDENT: I wish you could 
come to this part of the country, Whitman 
County, Wash., and listen and see the des- 
perate situation that has fallen into our laps 
since the new farm bill passed. When is 
someone—anyone—going to come and see 
that the farmers here are ruined? z 

It's been coming on for several years, but 
this new bill has really finished us. Granted 
there are a few wealthy farmers—there are 
wealthy men in every profession—but with 
all the misleading newspaper articles, such 
a8 Farmer Smith who bought the Cadillac, 
and misrepresentation, we farmers are get- 
ting the horse laugh for getting paid for 
doing nothing. Not until the Farm Journal 
arrived did anyone know the real facts about 
Smith. 

The general opinion of all city people for 
years has been, The farmers are rich and 
can buy anything.” In a way, that was fine, 
because we absolutely could not have sur- 
vived this long without credit. But, be- 
cause the general public has been so mis- 
informed and uninformed and the farmers 
finances so exaggerated, we are ridiculed 
and cursed for being lazy clodhoppers. 

Let me show you what this new bill has 
done, and we are just one of the many, 
many who are in the same miserable mess. 

We have three children, two boys, ages 
7 and 14, and one girl, age 16. Our ages 
are 36 and 87. We have leased this same 
farm for 14 years, proving we are good 
farmers. This is dryland farming here, 
wheat, peas, and barley are the main crops. 
We lease 550 acres. The owners get 38 per- 
cent of all the crops. 

According to the new bill, we must leave 
232 acres idle—no cash crop allowed on this 
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idle land. We are allotted 165.6 acres of 
wheat and 168 acres of barley. By adding 
the two together, you see, we can't even 
plant our allotment. We will get paid for 
60 acres left idle which will amount to ap- 
proximately $950, our share. Our income 
next year will be, approximately, at an aver- 
age 40 bushels per acre for the wheat, 
$7,774.80. If the barley doesn’t freeze out, 
it should yield a ton per acre, That amounts 
to $3,906. The total income will be 
$12,630.80. Now the deductible expenses, 
averages out, using the past 2 years, as 
$8,423, plus income tax and social security, 
$1,276.94. That leaves $2,930.86 for our 
family of five to live on. Can you budget 
that amount £0 we can live decently for 
another year? It looks like, that from 550 
acres, a person could eke out a living, 
doesn’t it? We used to, but no more. 

Now the farmer who cropped his entire 
farm, year after year will receive a good 
payment on his idle land. But the farmer 
who honestly tried to build up his land, 
keep down the Canadian thistle, morning 
glory, nightshade, etc., by summer fallow- 
ing, and in turn hold down the grain sur- 
plus, are the ones who are suffering this 
hard knock. It's unbelievable, we don't ask 
for anything more than a decent living, we 
don't want to look or live like peasants 
either. 

It isn't possible that one bill is good for 
all farmers. The big farmer naturally 
benefits, but there are thousands of small 
farmers like us—just plain human beings— 
that need consideration also. Can you 
figure out how we, as typical farmers are 
going to live on this kind of a program? 

It doesn’t stop with us. Just check on 
the implement dealers, f com- 
panies, the bankers, they'll tell you about 
the farmers here. Someone has just got 
to do something soon. When the farmer 
goes broke, I don't think I need to tell you 
what will happen next. 

There are several places I'm sending this 
letter (our Representative and the Post 
magazine) in hopes someone will be inter- 
ested enough to start investigating this seri- 
ous situation and arouse enough interest to 
do something about it. The farmer has al- 
ways been the little guy, not enough of 
them to be heard above a whisper, but 
enough to be ridiculed and laughed at. 

We actually thought that help was com- 
ing at last, after listening to your campaign 
speech in Spokane. We did not dream our 
whole life would be ruined so fast. Farm- 
ing is all we know—what do we do now? 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. HAROLD HALL. 


Citizenship Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
September 17, has been designated as 
Citizenship Day, and it will be observed 
by native and naturalized citizens all 
through our country. A special bulletin 
has been issued by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the celebration of 
Citizenship Day and Constitution Week. 
This department provided 5,000 copies 
of the bulletin for use by chapters of the 
Federal Bar Association and for other 
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organizations cooperating with the As- 
sociation in promoting Citizenship Day. 

Iam sure that many cities of our coun- 
try made plans to observe Citizenship 
Day, commemorating the signing of the 
Constitution on September 17, 1787, and 
honoring our newly naturalized citizens 
and our native-born youths who have 
recently reached their majority. 

I congratulate the Federal Bar As- 
sociation and its officers for playing a 
leading role in the observance of a day 
which is so important in the lives of 
American citizens. 


Education for Migrant Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the major legislative problems 
before the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, and one in which I have been 
particularly interested, is the question 
of providing some opportunity for a de- 
cent education for the children of migra- 
tory farmworkers. Like many other 
States, the State of Oregon has been 
doing what it could to meet this need— 
a need that is made the more urgent 
because so many of the migrant workers 
travel from State to State. Mrs. Leonie 
Brooke, of Sandy, Oreg., has written an 
excellent article for the March 1961 
issue of Oregon Education, describing 
what had been done up to that time in 
helping to meet these needs at the State 
level. Her article reflects deserved 
credit upon Oregon, but it also high- 
lights the continuing need for Federal 
action in this field: 

EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 
(By Leonie N. Brooke) 

Many of us who within recent months 
saw on TV the highly dramatic pictures, 
“Bitter Harvest” and “Harvest of Shame,” 
are certainly more aware of the plight of 
the children of migratory workers than here- 
tofore. 

Some communities more than others in 
Oregon have felt the impact of the army 
of migrant families without always fully 
realizing their true value to our economy. 
They are needed in many crops in many 
parts of the State. 

Migrant families entered 14 Oregon 
counties during the regular 1958-59 school 
years, and their children attended 81 
schools here, according to a report to the 
Oregon Board of Education last October by 
Ronald G. Petrie, State administrator of 
the migrant children’s educational program. 

Although 1,900 migrant youngsters at- 
tended these 81 Oregon schools, in reality, 
a total of 4,000 to 5,000 were eligible for 
schooling. Those that did go to school had 
an average attendance of 47 days; yet most 
of them are in Oregon 140 to 170 days, in- 
cluding the summer months. 

TRAINING NEGLECTED 


Many school districts are doing fine 
work in providing for the education of mi- 
grant children. Other schools are doing 
nothing, according to Petrie’s report. Most 
schools are Ill equipped to meet the special 
problems. They place the children in class- 
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rooms and hope for the best. Many school 
districts that cannot afford extra teachers, 
books and extra supplies, have not been 
overly enthusiastic about enforcing attend- 
ance laws, so far as these children are con- 
cerned. 

The thousands of migrants coming to Ore- 
gon each year to help in the various crops 
and migrant children, educationally retarded 
as they are, need special help in language 
arts, arithmetic, health, and social develop- 
ment. 

SURVEYS MADE 


The 1959 Oregon Legislature took several 
steps toward improving the migrant's lot. 
With the allocation of $50,000 a study was 
made of the migrant education problem dur- 
ing the regular school year There was a 
census of migrants in Oregon during the 
summer to determine numbers of children 
and how long they remain in Oregon; five 
pilot summer schools on an experimental 
basis were tried out. Last, recommendations 
were made to the 1961 legislature as to a 
permanent migrant education program. 

As a result of this and at this writing, 
there is Senate bill 80 relating to the edu- 
cation of migrant children and appropriating 
money therefor. Introduced by the commit- 
tee on education at the request of the de- 
partment of education, it was one of the leg- 
islative proposals included in the OEA digest 
of issues for “Lights on for Education.” 

While the passage of Senate bill 80 re- 
mains in the balance, the plight of migrant 
workers needs the close attention of each of 
us. 


An Injustice to the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of September 8, 1961, en- 
titled “An Injustice to the Philippines.” 

I also wish to include an editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of Septem- 
ber 12, 1961, entitled “An Honest Debt.” 

Both of these editorials refer to H.R. 
8617, a bill to authorize the payment of 
the balance of awards for war damage 
compensation made by the Philippine 
War Damage Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act. This legislation has been reported 
favorably by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and a rule has been requested on 
it by the Committee on Rules. To date, 
however, the Committee on Rules has re- 
fused to clear this bill for floor action. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
Committee on Rules will see fit to grant a 
rule on this important legislation, so 
that the Congress may proceed to settle 
this long-overdue debt to the people of 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

The editorials which I mentioned read 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1961] 

An INJUSTICE TO THE PHILIPPINES 

For more than a decade the United States 
has failed to make good on an obligation to 
the Philippines for unpaid damages arising 
out of fighting on Philippine territory dur- 
ing the Japanese war. 
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An appropriation by Congress in 1946 fell 
short by $73 million of meeting the total 
amount of damages. Since 1950 efforts have 
been made to get congressional authorization 
for the unpaid portion; but year after year, 
for one reason or another, Congress has failed 
to complete the necessary action. This year, 
as a result of obstruction in Representative 
Howard W. SmrrH'’s Rules Committee, the 
same old story has been repeated once again. 

There is a majority in both the Senate and 
House for a measure sponsored by Represent- 
ative ZABLOcKI, of Wisconsin, authorizing the 
$73 million; the White House and the State 
Department are emphatically for it, but Rep- 
resentative ZABLOCKI has been unable to get 
the bill out of Rules. In the recess fever now 
affecting Congress, the bill has once more 
been prevented from getting to the floor of 
the House by an adverse Rules Committee 
vote. 

Philippine patience is justifiably wearing 
thin. What seems a small matter in this 
country is a serious cause of national irri- 
tation in the Philippines. An aid appropri- 
ation is not inyolved, The most committed 
and friendly ally of the United States in 
Asia is simply asking for a sum that we have 
promised and which is long overdue. Con- 
gressional negligence on this matter con- 
trasts sharply with the prompt payment re- 
contly by the Philippines of the final $20 
million installment on funds advanced by 
the United States to the Philippine defense 
forces during and after World War II. 
[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 12, 

1961] 


An Honest DEBT 


Ninety billion dollars is the latest official 
figure on our foreign-aid spending over a 
15-year period ending June 30, 1960. 

Foreign aid is one thing—basically a gam- 
ble on keeping the recipients from 
the Communist bloc. A bona fide debt is 
quite another thing—no gamble about it, 
no lofty sentiment, just a simple obligation. 

In this latter category falls the $73 million 
we owe the Philippines in unpaid compen- 
sation for damages done to their country 
by our having to fight a war there. The 
Congress of 1946 decided such claims were 
justified and passed the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

But the appropriation then approved was 
$73 million short of meeting the total 
amount of damages. Despite repeated polite 
reminders from the Philippines, the sum 
has been dangling ever since. A measure 
introduced this session by Representative 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin, authorizes 
payment, but it is still in the freezer of 
the House Rules Committee. 

This is inexcusable, especially in the light 
of the Philippines’ own prompt repayment 
to us of the final $20 million installment 
on funds we lent for their military buildup. 
It’s no way to treat a demonstrated friend, 
while pouring out billions we don't owe to 
such dubious states as, say, Communist 
Yugoslavia, Even in the few days remain- 
ing of this session, the House with a little 
resolutness still can act on this measure 
and underscore our ties of more than a half- 
century with the Philippines. 


Hon. Thaddeus M. Machr>wicz 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues in tribute to 
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the Honorable THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ. 

I haye many reasons for rejoining at 
his elevation to the exalted position of 
district judge in the courts of the United 
States of America. He attended, and in 
a sense is a product of the University of 
Chicago, located in the district I am 
privileged to represent. He has served 
with the highest distinction as a Repre- 
sentative in this body from the State of 
Michigan, which is the State where I 
was born. He was born in Poland, as 
were so many of the men and women 
who with their descendants have con- 
tributed so mightily to making Chicago 
the first city of the world in neighbor- 
liness and in practicing democracy. 
But, over and above all, I rejoice because 
THAD MacHRowicz has all the attributes 
that a judge should possess. 

I predict for him an outstandingly 
brilliant career as a judge in the Federal 
courts. 

He will leave this body with the ad- 
miration and affection of all his col- 
leagues. 


Beware the Neutrals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER.” Mr. Speaker, let us hope 
that the administration will not again 
be swayed by fear of world opinion and 
pressure of unalined nations and en- 
courage further international blackmail 
by the prince of thieves, the ruler of the 
Communist conspiracy. The delegates 
assembled at Belgrade left no doubt that 
unaligned means only that they are un- 
aligned with the free world and that 
there philosophies, their sympathies and 
their attachment is to the Communist 
dictator. It is apparent that Congress 
has not yet had its fill of the phoney 
world of the neutrals as we have just 
voted to send more millions of dollars 
from the pockets of the hard-pressed 
American taxpayer in order that they 
may become stronger and give more ded- 
icated service to the Communists. At 
least, let us hope that we will prevent 
them from forcing us into adopting a 
sniveling foreign policy which will ulti- 
mately lead to our destruction. We 
ought to send any future so-called emis- 
saries of peace from these countries 
packing and let them know that we in- 
tend to win the fight against communism 
and if they want our continued friend- 
ship and support, they had better take 
an honest position on the side of free- 
dom. The following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune sums up the sit- 

. uation in clear language: 
Warre HOUSE CALLERS 

Mr. Kennedy's “decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind,” sometimes seems 
overstrained, especially when he is dealing 
with “neutralists” who profess to sbeak for 
three-quarters of a billion people. He there- 
fore attended in person, rolled out the red 
carpet, put on a troop inspection, and 
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sounded off an appropriate number of guns 
when a pair of fakers came calling with 
their prescription for peace at Berlin. 

These itinerant peddlers of the doctrine 
of coexistence through Western suicide are 
Presidents Sukarno of Indonesia and Modibo 
Keita af Mali, which used to be known as 
the French Sudan, if you don't place it. 
They were fresh from a conyention in Bel- 
grade of 25 so-called nonalined countries 
which may be defined as not being alined 
our way, but Moscow's way. Castro's Cuba, 
Communist Yugoslavia, such inveterate So- 
viet stooges as Guinea, Ghana, and Indo- 
nesia, are among them, not to mention 
Nehru's India. 

After 2 days of attending to these doubt- 
ful friends, Mr. Kennedy promised to send 
Secretary of State Rusk into a huddle next 
week at the United Nations meeting in New 
York with Khrushchey's agent, Andrei Gro- 
myko, to explore solutions to the soviet de- 
mands in Germany. He implied that, given 
encouragement, he would not resist a sum- 
mit meeting with Khrushchev. He also 
said that there was no need for either side 
to use force, which Khrushchev may choose 
to interpret as a sign of American weakness, 
for he has been flexing atomic muscles and 
issuing threats on a wholesale scale. 

Mr. Kennedy's accommodating spirit drew 
a patronizing reference from Sukarno that 
he had shown himself “a man of peace.” 
Nobody seemed to be worrying about what 
Khrushchev had shown himself to be, for 
the obvious purpose of the Washington visit 
was to persuade Mr. Kennedy that it was up 
to him to make the concessions, inasmuch 
as Khrushchev would not. 

As we have recounted, Khrushchev went 
out of his way to intimidate and affront the 
conferees by announcing 36 hours before 
they when into session that Russia was re- 
suming nuclear tests, after which he ex- 
ploded 10 nuclear devices in succession to 
contaminate the atmosphere beyond any- 
thing of that kind managed in the palaver at 
Belgrade. 

There is nothing in the declaration ema- 
nating from the Belgrade Conference to sug- 
gest that any of the participants fall to see 
matters in the light in which Khrushchev 
would wish them to be seen. 

For example, the statement condemned 
imperialism and colonialism specifically in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, but it had 
nothing to say about Eastern Europe, where 
Russia has extended its slave empire to the 
heart of Berlin, throwing up a wall so that 
no captive can escape. 

The reference to Latin America can only 
be interpreted as an implied crack that the 
United States pursues colonialist and im- 
perialist policies in that area, and, if the 
hint is not clear, the nonalined gentlemen 
go out of their way to comdemn the reten- 
tion of the American base at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. They also condemned, by name, 
America’s allies in NATO, France and Portu- 
gal, while refraining from any suggestion 
that 22 Soviet divisions in East Germany and 
elements of the Red army overrunning most 
of Eastern Europe might be trespassing on 
anybody's sovereign rights. 

But, after American foreign aid handouts 
approximating $6 billion, the nonalined 
looked forward to the United States repay- 
ing all the courtesies directed its way from 
Belgrade with much more of the same. In 
fact, American handouts were not to be con- 
sidered an expression of generosity, but a 
moral duty which the nonalined had every 
right to demand. This duty was “to remove 
economic imbalance inherited from colonial- 
ism and imperialism.” 

When the ambassadors of the “Hungry 25” 
came rapping at the door, Mr. Kennedy could 
have done worse than send back word by an 
usher that the Government of the United 
States is only at home to its friends. 
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Financing of All Domestic Programs 
Should Be Under Annual Appropria- 
tions Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the past session of Congress, a con- 
tinuing fight has been made in the House 
of Representatives against the financing 
of programs by back-door borrowing 
from the Treasury and thereby bypass- 
ing the constitutional procedure of an 
annual justification and review by the 
Congress. 

In February, a bipartisan effort was 
made to clarify the House Rules so that 
the Committee on Appropriations would 
have jurisdiction over bills with lan- 
guage providing Treasury borrowing 
authorizations. This anti-back-door 
spending campaign failed, but it pointed 
up the issue of congressional lack of con- 
trol over expenditures and resulted in 
focusing public attention on the con- 
troversy. 

Finally, after a number of defeats, 
such as with the Housing bill, the first 
victory for sound fiscal procedures came 
with the airport aid bill, which termi- 
nated advance control authority and 
supplanted that back-door device with 
multiyear appropriations. 

The final victory of the opponents of 
Treasury borrowing came with the for- 
eign aid authorization bill. 

Next session, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
further progress can be achieved toward 
a return to front-door, doublecheck fi- 
nancing by the legislative branch. As 
the Christian Science Monitor of August 
31, 1961, suggests, Congress might well 
be consistent and apply the appropria- 
tions procedure to other domestic pro- 
grams where it has authorized back-door 
financing in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members like my- 
self will return next January with the 
full resolve to carry on the fight against 
forfeiting constitutional legislative re- 
sponsibility in connection with Federal 
spending. I know other Members of 
Congress will do the same. 

Herewith, under leave to include ex- 
traneous matter, I offer the thoughtful 
editorial from the Monitor which 
prompted these remarks: 

Am: Front-Door PLANNING 

The foreign aid bill hammered out in a 
Senate-House conference committee looks 
like a workable product. Indeed judging 
by the favorable comments from all sides 
one might wonder what all the fighting over 
this measure was about. Were the central 
objectives of both sides really irreconcilable? 

Those chiefly interested in assuring effec- 
tive long-range planning of the development 
loan did not want Congress to 
cripple it by suddenly cutting off appropria- 
tions. Those mainly interested in preserv- 
ing for Congress its constitutional authority 
over appropriations did not want to sur- 
render its right to check annually on aid 
projects. 
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Both purposes appear to be reconciled in 
the bill which emerged from the confer- 
ence committee. The back-door financing 
device desired by the President has been 
barred. This would have permitted the 
administration to get the money in advance 
by borrowing from the Treasury. The bill 
also cuts the 5-year program by $1,600 mil- 
lion, But it authorizes a 5-year program. 
And specific language has been inserted to 
permit the President to make commitments 
on a long-range basis where necessary. 

This arrangement which might be called 
front-door planning is very similar to that 
proposed by this newspaper and appears 
practicable in essentials. It represents an- 
other victory over groups which oppose 
foreign aid in general. And it retains for 
Congress a check on finances which lies at 
the heart of the representative system of 
government. 

Under back-door financing Congress would 
not have lost all control but in practice 
would have found it difficult to get the de- 
tailed facts to warrant halting a specific 
program. As the bill stands the executive 
department (which has more staff) will be 
responsible for yearly reports justifying con- 
tinuation of projects. This is not unreason- 
able. And if Congress wishes to be in any 
way consistent it should apply the same 
procedure to a good number of domestic 
programs where it has authorized back-door 
financing without as cogent reasons for long- 
range planning as exist in handling foreign 
ald. 


Religious Doctrines and Communist 
Doctrines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


y OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I am baf- 
fied by some members of the clergy who 
have apparently confused their religious 
doctrines with Communist doctrines. 
Whether by purpose or accident, they 
are helping the Communist cause in 
America by preaching from their pulpits 
pleas to admit Red China to the United 
Nations, and also their opposition to the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. This must please the Commu- 
nist leaders, who disavow any belief in 
God, that they have succeeded in trick- 
ing God's ministers to convert about 95 
percent of their audiences into believing 
that Red China should be recognized in 
the world organization. 

It is significent that if these ministers 
are successful in both instances, they will 
not only open the door to Red Chinese 
domination of world politics, but they 
will also destroy one of America’s great- 
est instruments now being used to defend 
itself against Communist subversion. 

Ironically, communism and a belief in 
God are diametrically opposed to each 
other; but, the Communists are adept at 
using naive and misguided persons for 
their own purposes. Fortunately, the 
majority of our ministers have white and 
blue in their blood and are aware of the 
struggle going on today to gain control 
of our churches. 

Perhaps the basic error in the think- 
ing of many members of the clergy and 
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intellectuals lies in their faliure to real- 
ize that the evil of a tyrant is simply that 
he is a tyrant. Intellectuals are prone to 
ascribe good motives to tyrants on the 
left hand of political philosophy, and to 
ascribe bad motives only to tyrants on 
the right, when in fact, they are all evil 
for they seek to deny freedom to the peo- 
ples of the world. 

From time to time, I receive corre- 
spondence from ministers in my district 
concerning this insidious subversion. In 
reply to one such letter from a Presby- 
terian minister, I stated that I was en- 
couraged by the individual members of 
the clergy who are beginning to speak 
out in favor of American patriotism, and 
I made it clear that I do not wish to 
condemn the vast majority of the clergy 
who are loyal to their faiths and their 
country. On the other hand, I voiced 
my distress at the actions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in advocating the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions, as well as the recent action of a 
Methodist youth group in my district 
denouncing the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

My letter was forwarded to the Board 
of Christian education of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
and subsequently, I received a very 
strong reply from Mr. H. B. Sissel, asso- 
ciate secretary, office of church and so- 
ciety, on the letterhead of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. I shall enclose the 
full text of his letter below, but for the 
moment, let me state that Mr. Sissel 
wrote a long letter defending the posi- 
tion of his church in the familiar pat- 
tern long used by the so-called liberals 
by resorting to such terms as “McCarthy 
era,” “professional anti-Communists of 
the John Birch Society” and attacking 
the film “Operation Abolition.” Also, he 
included an explanation of his church’s 
stand on the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations in the context of the 
Cleveland World Order Study Confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am setting forth herein the 
full text of my reply to Mr. Sissel which 
clearly states my thinking on this gen- 
eral subject. It is followed by Mr. 
Sissel’s letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 13, 1961. 
Mr. H. B. SISSEL, 
Associate Secretary, Office of Church and 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Me. SısseL: I have given considerable 
thought to your recent letter before replying. 

It was not I who said that “Communists 
may be attempting to infiltrate the clergy.” 
This was the statement of a very fine bishop 
of the church, and frankly I do not under- 
stand how you can take issue with the 
bishop's statement. Everyone who compre- 
hends the operation of the Communist ap- 
paratus knows that it is constantly attempt- 
ing to infiltrate every institution of Ameri- 
can life, and in some measure, it has been 
successful. 

I don't believe the clergy has been infil- 
trated by actual Communists to any appre- 
ciable degree. The records of the congres- 
sional investigating committees, so I am in- 
formed, indicate that only three members of 
the clergy have been identified as one-time 
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members of the Communist Party. One was 
a Methodist minister and the other two were 
Presbyterians identified by witnesses under 
oath. I am informed, however, that many 
members of the clergy have supported and 
also have been members of numerous Com- 
munist-front organizations and causes. 
Probably the majority joined and supported 
these organizations unwittingly. 

I am concerned about the large number of 
members of the clergy who are constantly 
out in the frontline attacking anti-Commu- 
nist organizations and congressional investi- 
gating committees. 

The attitude of the congressional investi- 
gation committees concerning the Commu- 
nist attempt to infiltrate religious institu- 
tions is best expressed by GORDON SCHERER, 
a member of that committee, during the 
hearings on the Air Force Manual. I am 
enclosing a copy of those hearings, and you 
will find Mr. Scuerer’s statement on page 
1317. 

You speak of the McCarthy era and profes- 
sional anti-Communist groups. I realize 
that Senator McCarthy made some mistakes, 
but I also know that his mistakes were dis- 
torted and exaggerated beyond belief by his 
enemies and the leftwing crowd. The charge 
that he smeared innocent people's reputa- 
tions and careers, as you put it, has become 
a “general charge without being specific” 
for investigations disclose that many of the 
so-called innocent people whom McCarthy 
has been accused of smearing have turned 
out to be just what he said they were 
security risks. 

Extreme anti-Communist groups exist 
largely because many people in the labor 
movement, in the field of entertainment, in 
the clergy, and in our educational institu- 
tions have associated themselves with 
Communist-front organizations and have 
loaned their names and prestige over the 
years to these Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Many of those who now speak out 
against the John Birch Society and other 
anti-Communist organizations have re- 
mained strangely silent about the Commu- 
nist-front apparatus in the United States. 

A fairly prominent Protestant clergyman 
told me not long ago that it was his feeling 
that some of his colleagues were soft on 
communism and Communist-front opera- 
tions because the Communists were giving 
the Catholics such a hard time. He said to 
me that these colleagues of his who took 
this position did not understand that while 
for the present the full fury of the Com- 
munists was directed toward the Catholic 
hierarchy, because of its universal control 
and discipline over the masses, all churches 
would eventually feel the intensity of the 
Communist lash. 

You say that the Presbyterian Church is 
only “going along with a policy of con- 
sidering” the recognition of Red China, 
Doesn't the church know what is happen- 
ing in Red China? Red China is controlled 
by a clique of atheistic amoral murderers 
seeking to destroy all churches, 

The Presbyterian clergy and all other 
clergy for that matter, should be out in the 
frontline, fighting all efforts to recognize 
and put the stamp of approval of the Chris- 
tian church on this evil monstrosity of our 
time. Jesus didn’t debate as to whether the 
evil moneychangers should be allowed in 
the temple. He drove them out. 

The last matter you discuss in your letter 
of July 24 is the film “Operation Abolition.” 
I am literally appalled that the Council of 
Churches and the Presbyterian hierarchy, in 
particular, should have injected themselves 
into this cotroversy and published material 
against the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities and the film “Operation 
Abolition.” No one's fooling anybody. The 
leadership in the National Council of 
Churches and some of its constituent bod- 
ies have shown disapproval of the Committee 
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for years, and apparently they have Jumped 
into this fight to discredit the committee 
and the film in the spirit of “get even.” 

Over the years the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities has identified and 
exposed many Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately, too many prominent 
individuals in the leadership of our churches 
have supported, belonged to, and given their 
names, money, and prestige to these front 
organizations. The identification of these 
organizations by the committee has made 
some of the church leaders look bad, but it 
wasn't the committee that pointed out the 
clergymen who belonged to these front or- 
ganizations, Rather it was laymen within 
the Protestant church who became sick and 
tired of the support of Communist-front or- 
ganizations and causes by the professional 
leadership of the Protestant church, and it 
was they who put the finger on those in 
church leadership supporting these front 

tions. 

In attempting to discredit the exhaustive 
investigations and eyewitness accounts of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation con- 
cerning the San Francisco riots, you have 
pointed out that the Hoover report stated 
that “one of the demonstrators provided the 
spark that touched off the flame of violence," 
etc. You say the Hoover report lied in this 
respect because the young man was acquitted 
and, therefore, you repudiate the whole re- 
port. The fact is, however, that the inci- 
dent is recited to have taken place in the 
PBI report. Many times persons are acquit- 
ted who are actually guilty of the offenses 
charged. Occasionally, persons are found 
guilty who did not commit the acts charged. 
One of the greatest trials in all history, with 
which you are no doubt familiar, is that of 
our Savior before Pontius Pilate. I believe 
you would be the last to say the Jesus actu- 
ally did the things with which he was 
charged, yet he was found guilty and cruci- 
fied 


It would seem that the most reliable wit- 
nesses as to the authenticity of the film 
would be those individuals who were present 
and not identified with either side of the 
controversy. Would you doubt the voluntary 
statements of the seven ministers, who at- 
tended and were witnesses as to what took 
place, and who said that the film was au- 
thentic and that the charge that it was a 
forgery or distorted was a manifest lie? Rev- 
erend Nims, who was on the Board of the 
Regional Council of Churches, resigned from 
that board in protest of the action taken 
by the National Council of Churches with 
respect to this film. The full statements of 
the seven ministers and that of Reverend 
Nims are set forth in the attached speech 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, entitled 
“Yellow Journalism,” as well as the testi- 
mony of the mayor of San Francisco and 
other eyewitnesses. 

One of the documents which the National 
Council of Churches is sending out in an 
attempt to discredit the accuracy of the film 
says that the demonstrations on May 12 did 
not take place while the committee was in 
session as indicated by the film. This state- 
ment is definitely not true. The committee 
was in session. The National Council of 
Churches’ document says no member of the 
subcommittee was in the hearing room ex- 
cept Congressman Scurren who was standing 
at a window in the hearing room looking 
outside, Well, the fact is that on that date, 
Congressman SCHERER was incapacitated in 
Cincinnati, 2,000 miles away. He didn't ar- 
rive in San Francisco until Saturday morn- 
ing, May 14. As long as we are talking about 
distortions, I thought I might comment on 
this little matter in one brochure of the 
Council of Churches. 

The evidence is conclusive that the film 
of the San Francisco riots has hurt the Com- 
munist conspiracy within the United States 
as nothing else has done in many years, and 
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it has set back their timetable for destruc- 
tion of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities; therefore, the Communists 
have tried to divert the attention of the 
American people from the real issues and 
discredit this film. For one thing, I do not 
know why the Council of Churches, except 
if it were to get even, as I pointed out above, 
has entered this controversy. I am shocked 
that they have inferred that members of the 
clergy who were eyewitnesses to this rioting, 
are not telling the truth as to the accuracy 
and authenticity of the film. The National 
Council of Churches is most certainly help- 
ing the Communists in their attempt to dis- 
credit this film and they are doing so with- 
out any justification whatsoever. 

I know hundreds of laymen who are dis- 
gusted and disheartened with the policies 
of our church leadership and are of the 
opinion that we had better return to preach- 
ing basic morality in the churches, sermon- 
izing on the goodness and omnipotence of 
God and man's relationship to God and his 
fellow men, instead of doting on so-called 
social justice and trying to get our people to 
follow a left wing political philosophy, and 
becoming involved in a brawl over a Com- 
munist-inspired riot, again finding ourselves 
in bed with the agents of the Kremlin. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER L. McVey. 
Member of Congress. 

PS—Shortly the Committee on Un- 
American Activities will release a document 
on the various issues raised over the San 
Francisco hearings and the film. I will see 
that you get a copy of the same and I would 
then appreciate your further comments. 

THe UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 24, 1961, 
The Honorable WALTER L. McVey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McVey: It has come to my 
attention that you have voiced your con- 
cern that “Communists are (or may be) 
coming into the ministry,” and that you are 
distressed by “the action of the Presbyterian 
Church in advocating the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations.” 

Of course, for any group to “prove its in- 
nocence” of the charge that it has been, or 
is being, infiltrated by Communists is im- 
Possible (and ought to be unnecessary in 
our society) unless the general charge, is 
made specific and leveled against particular 
individuals. Even this listing of particular 
persons, when it has occurred, has been 
particularly irresponsible, tending to iden- 
tify” a person on the basis of his support of 
particular causes or tions engaged 
in legitimate (and, to be honest, in some 
cases highly questionable)” causes. 

This country was able to weather the sow- 
ing of suspicion and dissension in the Mc- 
Carthy era at considerable cost to several 
innocent people’s reputations and careers, 
Today we are apparently to be subject to a 
similar season of suspicion, much of it spon- 
sored by the “professional anti-Commu- 
nists" of the John Birch Society and other 
similar groups. I am not, believe me, sug- 
gesting that you are affiliated, or even sym- 
pathetic, with such organizations (and if 
you were, that would be your privilege), but 
it is distressing to me as a clergyman and 
as an employee of the United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. to hear of a Congressman 
repeating even in a mild way the general 
charge of communism among the clergy. 
As one who went through 4 of semi- 


getting 
flunked out, laughed out, or giving up the 
effort as a waste of his time. I once stayed 
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up half the night arguing with a Paris- 
trained Stalinist and found him both clever 
and rigid, but like a Pavlov's dog on certain 
subjects (for example, he could not endure 
any criticism of the Soviet Union), he re- 
acted predictably and without imagination. 

So please, Mr. McVey, if you know of Com- 
munists among the Presbyterian clergy or in 
theological training, name them to this 
church with evidence, and give their names 
also to the FBI. But do not dishonor us 
with voiced general suspicions or fears that 
they are somewhere in our midst. 

In this same vein, I am enclosing a recent 
action by our general assembly last May on 
“The Communist Conspiracy and American 
Freedom,” which seeks to delineate rather 
precisely between rea] and imagined threats 
from the Communists, and which I hope 
you will read. ‘ 

On the second subject you raise, the al- 
leged action advocating the admission of 
Red China to the U.N., I can only conclude 
that you were refering to an action taken 
by our general assembly in 1959, which I 
quote in its entirety: 

“INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—CLEVELAND 

CONFERENCE 


“Noting that the National Council of 
Churches for many years has, through its 
various departments, held study conferences 
on issues of public policy; 

“Noting further that these conferences 
consist of delegates from constituent de- 
nominations and agencies of the National 
Council of Churches, and that the delegates 
and conferences speak only for themselves 
through statements designed to stimulate 
further study and free discussion in mem- 
ber denominations and churches; 

“Observing that, among the recommenda- 
tions coming from the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference held in Cleveland, one 
concerning the diplomatic recognition of 
the People’s Republic of China by the United 
States and its admission to the United Na- 
tions has provoked not only responsible dis- 
cussion but also irresponsible censure; and 

“Acknowledging the validity of arguments 
on both sides of the Red China question, 
considering that immediate tion of 
that government may not be feasible, and 
yet looking toward the day when diplomatic 
relations with the mainland government 
may be both feasible and desirable; 

“The 17ist General Assembly commends 
the National Council of Churches for hold- 
ing its Fifth World Order Conference and 
dealing courageously and honestly with vital 
issues which were controversial; 

“Urges United Presb churches to 
resist and reject unconsidered reactions to 
the Red China recommendation of the Cleve- 
land conference; and 

“Calls upon the church to engage in re- 
sponsible study of the reports of the Cleve- 
land conference in connection with the in- 
terdenominational coordinated emphasis on 
international affairs in the program year 
1959-60.“ 

You will see that it does not advocate the 
admission of Red China, but in the context 
of the Cleveland World Order Study Confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches (and which spoke for itself only), 
urges Presbyterians to study the question 
responsibly. I understand that a similar 
study has been going on in the State De- 
partment for many months now, looking 
toward the day when the question may be 
decided with or without our approval at the 
U.N. And incidentally, while recognizing the 
serious repercussions that would take place 
among the non-Communist countries (not 
to mention among the American public) if 
and when Red China is recognized, I must 
say that I hope that any disarmament agree- 
ment that may be reached among the great 
powers has Red China as a signatory to it, 
with adequate inspection made mandatory. 
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Finally, on the subject of “Operation 
Abolition,” it would be in bad taste for one 
to argue with Mr. Hoover of the FBI con- 
cerning the role played by Communists in 
the student demonstrations in San Fran- 
cisco in May of 1960. It can be said, however, 
that these demonstrations were considerably 
more complex than either “Operation Aboli- 
tion” or “Communist Target—Youth” sug- 
gest. As a matter of fact, at least three dif- 
ferent demonstrations were taking place, and 
two of them would have happened anyway 
had there been Communists present or not. 
Perhaps the enclosed confidential study made 
by this office will cast a different light on 
these demonstrations for you, or at least 
raise questions you have not yet had brought 
to your attention. Certainly it goes with- 
out saying that the behavior of the stu- 
dents, questions of Communist influence 
aside, was particularly unruly and unjusti- 
fied. At the same time, the assertion made 
by Mr. Hoover that "One of the demonstra- 
tors provided the spark that touched off 
the flame of violence. Leaping a barricade 
that had been erected, he grabbed an officer's 
night stick and began beating the officer 
over the head.” (P. 8, “Communist Target— 
Youth"), has been called into question by 
virtue of the fact that Robert Meisenbach, 
the student here referred to, has been ac- 
quitted of that charge. The fact that no one 
was convicted of rioting or inciting to riot 
5 that the terms, riot and violence 
(which are used verbally several times in the 
film but never shown on the film) are per- 
haps somewhat more vivid than the events 
and subsequent investigation warrant. 

If this letter seems longer to you that it 
ought to be, it is because this office has been 
receiving heavy mall from all over the coun- 
try from clergymen and laymen asking us 
how to respond to general charges of Com- 
munist infiltration in the major denomina- 
tions and the National Council of Churches. 
Dealing with these, in my opinion, irrespon- 
sible charges is consuming an unconscion- 
able amount of time and energy among 
churchmen that might well be devoted to 
more constructive tasks necessary to the 
maintaining of a free church and an open 
society—both of which are our best domes- 
tic bulwarks against the very real and dan- 
gerous Communist conspiracy. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. B. BISSEL, 
Associate Secretary, 
Office of Church and Society. 


Let’s Not Bargain With Outlaws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing to bargain about in Berlin. The 
American people recognize this, if some 
of our administration spokesmen do not. 
Every time a statement comes out of the 
White House or the State Department 
indicating that we may be willing to 
negotiate, chey is encouraged to 
further pursudè the criminal course upon 
which he is embarked. How stupid it is 
to bargain with a thief, after he has 
held you up at gunpoint, to give his 
act a cloak of legality and to assure 
him that we approve of his action. Yet, 
this is exactly what negotiations over 
Berlin will amount to. In this con- 
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nection I would like to call attention to 

an editorial, What's To Negotiate,” from 

the Chicago Daily ‘Tribune, and another, 

“Suing for Peace,” from the Wall Street 

Journal. Both editorials follow: 
Wat's To NEGOTIATE? 


Nikita Khrushchev is seasoning his usual 
threats to the West with exhortations to 
negotiate. In a speech at Volzhsk last Sun- 
day, he welcomed “the solution of contro- 
versial questions by peaceful means, by 
negotiations and not by force of arms.” 

But, as Khrushchev has already made 
plain that the negotiations he recommends 
would be restricted to ratification by the 
West of his designs for East Germany and 
for the future status of West Berlin, there 
is little opportunity for give and take, which 
alone give meaning to negotiation. 

Awareness of this fact prompted former 
President Eisenhower to tell a group of Re- 
publican Congressmen visiting him at Get- 
tysburg, “I don't think there's much to nego- 
tlate about.“ 

Mr. Eisenhower has been through Presi- 
dent Kennedy's present Berlin headache 
during his own term in office. In an inter- 
view published last week in Life magazine, 
he recalled that Khrushchev originally ad- 
vanced his formula for dealing with Ger- 
many on November 27, 1958. The Soviet 
boss declared then that he would sign a 
peace treaty with his Communist puppet 
government in East Germany and that the 
West had 6 months to leave Berlin. 

The 6 months’ passed without issue, and 
Khrushchev, haying meanwhile wangled an 
inyitation to visit the United States, met 
with Mr. Eisenhower at Camp David Septem- 
ber 25-27, 1959. Khrushchev reiterated the 
Soviet intention to sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany. Eisenhower responded 
that he could not prevent Khrushchev from 
making any treaty he wished with the East 
Germans, though he conceived that any such 
treaty would be strictly one sided. 

“Only this,” the President added. “Don't 
try to interfere with our rights in Berlin.” 

Khrushchev protested that there would be 
no Western rights once his treaty was signed. 

“We won't accept that,” Eisenhower said 
curtly. 

The President's firmness served to stop 
Khrushchev in his tracks. It was under- 
stood that the line had been drawn, and 
that invasion of Western rights in Berlin 
would mean war. 

This is the situation as it remains today. 
Mr. Kennedy and his allies need concern 
themselves no more with bargaining away 
their rights than Mr. Elsenhower was dis- 
posed to do. They must simply repeat, “We 
won't accept that.” If they won't accept it, 
Khrushchey has no option except to with- 
draw his demands or to attack. 

The risks of war are no greater now than 
when Eisenhower faced them 2 years ago. 
What Khrushchev wants is to get the West 
to hand him everything he seeks on a silver 
platter. If the West is not that foolish, he 
must either shut up or expose his empire 
to being blown up. We doubt if he has any 
more stomach for that gamble than the next 
person. 

SUING FOR PEACE 

When President Kennedy met Premier 
Khrushchey in June, it could hardly be 
called a summit conference in the usual 
sense of a big power bargaining session. As 
both men have indicated it was little more 
than an attempt to size each other up. 
From the U.S. viewpoint, the meeting could 
certainly be justified on that basis. 

Now, though, there is increasing talk of, 
and increasing pressure for, a summit pre- 
sumably designed to resolye such dangerous 
questions as Berlin and the nuclear arms 
race. The leftist-inclined “neutralists” Su- 
karno of Indonesia and Keita of Mali have 
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just been appealing to Mr. Kennedy to un- 
dertake such a meeting. Already specula- 
tion is rife as to whether Britain’s Macmil- 
lan and France’s De Gaulle would be in- 
cluded in any such session. The U.S. Goy- 
ernment at the moment seems disinclined to 
be stampeded into the thing, but it has been 
pressured before. 

Surely all this is way off base. To see 
why, it is necessary only to recall briefly 
just what we are up against. Khrushchey 
is trying to push the Western Allies out of 
Berlin. He has resumed nuclear tests partly 
to apply terrorism to that end, and partly 
out of what he considers his own military 
necessities. Negotiations are unlikely to de- 
flect him from either course, for he has made 
it abundantly plain that he has no interest 
in real negotiations but only in extorting 
settlements on his terms. 

Indeed, going through the motions of 
negotiation can serve Khrushchey's purposes, 
and is as intended; to the Soviets, “negotia- 
tion" is a means of waging the struggle, not 
of trying to end it. In the foreign ministers’ 
conference on Berlin 2 years ago, the West 
finally did offer a series of concessions—not 
enough to satisfy Khrushchev, but enough 
to indicate the dangers of negotiations. 
And it is now clear how the latter stages of 
the test-ban talks were used to stall the 
West so that the Soviets could make their 
elaborate secret preparations for the current 
series of nuclear explosions. 

Obviously, then, the United States should 
be wary of negotiations at any “level,” for- 
eign ministers or summit or whatever. In 
addition, there is a further important con- 
sideration: This incessant talk in the West 
about negotiation, even about being the first 
to propose negotiation to the Kremlin, 
throws the whole picture out of kilter and 
tends to weaken the appearance of the allied 
position. 

It is one thing to be prepared to listen to 
anything Khrushchey may want to say, in 
the improbable event he should have any- 
thing to say worth hearing, and we can cer- 
tainly do that without a summit; in today’s 
circumstances a summit is about the last 
kind of conference anyone should be think- 
ing about. But what is need more than 
communication is more iron in the Western 
spine, iron that shows in our whole attitude 
rather than just displays of increased mili- 
tary power. 

We have seen again, in the scared-rabbit 
reaction of the Belgrade conference of “neu- 
tralists,” how much headway we are making 
with world opinion. We have seen, over too 
many dismal years, Just how useful it is to 
negotiate with the Soviets. 

Khrushchev, after all, is the criminal of 
the world, not the West, Khrushchey is the 
potential murderer of peace. Khrushchev 
and Khrushchey alone hangs the pall of 
nuclear war over the globe. If the barbarian 
wants to sue for peace at the bar of civiliza- 
tion, let him do so. It is not befitting the 
strength of the Western position, it is not 
befitting the dignity of the defenders of civi- 
lization to appeal to the outlaw to be good. 


Kennedy Is Regular Cape Cod Commuter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


the Appendix of the Rxconn, I wish to 
include an article by Frances Lewine, en- 
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titled “Kennedy Is Regular Cape Cod 
Commuter.” 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
lack of consistency on the part of those 
who were so quick to criticize President 
Eisenhower when he took Mrs. Eisen- 
hower with him on some of his trips to 
the west coast and dropped her off at her 
mother’s in Denver, or at the Elizabeth 
Arden Guest Ranch, 

For 12 consecutive weekends, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been fiying to Hyannis 
Port, Mass. Of course, he has a perfect 
right to do this, even though during the 
campaign he announced that he would 
be consistently in the White House. Ac- 
cording to his statements, we have been 
in a state of unprecedented crisis during 
most of this time, and some of these 
weekends have lasted from Thursday un- 
til Monday night. The Presidency is a 
mankilling job, and he is entitled to any 
relaxation which he can get. I do, how- 
ever, question the propriety of taking a 
load of hitchhikers and freeloaders with 
him on these weekend jaunts and then 
having the White House trying to fool 
the public as to the cost of these trips. 
The attached article indicates an hourly 
cost of $270.86. This figure, of course, 
is ridiculous. 

Last year when President Eisenhower 
and a group of Congressmen flew in this 
jet to Los Angeles for a political meet- 
ing, we paid at the rate of $3,000 an 
hour to cover the full cost of operation. 
This amounted to $27,000. The old bu- 
reaucratic dodge that the pilots and crew 
are on the payroll anyway is prominent 
in this article. The argument that it 
costs no more to take a full load than a 
half load is also ‘ridiculous. The food 
and beverages served to these freeloaders 
who accompany the President is paid 
for by the taxpayers. It is another case 
of the President playing Santa Claus 
with the taxpayers’ money, and I hope 
this article will be read and that protest 
will be filed for this wanton abuse of 
taxpayers’ money. 

KENNEDY Is REGULAR CAPE Cop COMMUTER 
(By Frances Lewine) 

By this time, most summer commuters 
have called it a season but not President 
Kennedy and his jet plane weekend special 
to Cape Cod. 

For the 12th weekend in a row, the Presi- 
dent is expected to board a huge $5.5 million 
Air Force jet at Andrews Air Force Base to 
leave muggy Washington, still caught in 

` summer heat, for the cooling breezes of 
Hyannis Port, Mass. 

And, along with him will go those mem- 
bers of his personal and official family who 
want a hitch to the shores of Cape Cod. 

The Presidential commuter special ob- 
viously is the best and fastest way to travel 
from the Capital to Cape Cod these days. 
With so many Harvard and Massachusetts 
men in his official retinue, there are many 
potential hitchhikers. 

Friends, children, and business-bent of- 
ficials have climbed aboard the Presidential 
plane for playgrounds on the cape this 
summer. 

IF SPACE IS AVAILABLE 

Would-be passengers simply make reserva- 
tions through Mr. Kennedy’s sécretary, 
Evelyn Lincoln, or his special assistant, 
Kenneth O'Donnell. The Presidential mili- 
tary aide, Maj. Gen. Chester V. Clifton, gives 
them “space available” priority. 


Government essmen, staff 
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“We don’t charge them,” explains Assistant 
White House Press Secretary Andrew 
Hatcher, “the plane goes up anyway—it’s 
just a question of whether we have room.” 

No figures have been made public on how 
much the plane trips cost the taxpayers. But 
a couple of years ago the Air Force said the 
hourly operation cost of such a jetplane was 
$270.86, which did not include depreciation 
or maintenance. 

The Air Force has pointed out in the past 
that the crew would be paid anyway, whether 
assigned to the Presidential plane or other 
duty. T 

AMONG THE RIDERS 

Among the most frequent of the President's 
hitchhikers have been his brother, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, and his two broth- 
ers-in-law in Government, Peace Corps Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver and Stephen Smith, 
who has a State Department post. Their 
families take summer residence in or near the 
Kennedy compound on the shore of Nan- 
tucket Sound. 

High-ranking members of the Kennedy 
official family, who have been devoted Presi- 
dential jet riders, include White House Ad- 
visers Jerome B. Wiesner (science) and Ar- 
thur Schlesinger (foreign affairs). 

En route, the President often confers with 
these men in his comfortable, private for- 
ward compartment, taking advantage of the 
trip for after-hours advice. 

Among several youngsters who have had 
this exclusive ride are the two children of 
David Hacket, Chairman of the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, Robert, 
1 month old, and Louisa, 4, made the trip 
one August weekend with their mother, and 
the President came over to chat, especially 
with little Louisa. Shyly, she didn't have a 
thing to say while Mr. Kennedy was in sight, 
but when he left she declared: “I like that 
President.” 

Government officials have boarded the 
weekend jetplane for a multitude of errands. 

Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, rode the big jet 
on a mission to complete negotiations on 
the sale of his summer home in South Chat- 
ham. He and his wife then drove the 510 
miles back to Washington. 


NINETY MINUTES, DOOR TO DOOR 


Mr. Kennedy’s commuting is something 
any city-to-country traveler could well envy. 

Door to door, Mr. Kennedy can join his 
family at the seashore in less than a hour 
and a half, including helicopter hops to 
and from the airbases. Near Hyannis Port 
the plane lands at Otis Air Force Base. 

In the air soft music is wafted through 
the compartments. The plane is decorated 
in pleasant tones of gray, blue, and silver, 
with walls decorated with outline imprints 
of some of the world’s most famous build- 


Stewards serve afternoon coffee and soft 
drinks, chewing gum, candy, and snacks. 
The President usually prefers soup or 
munches an apple en route. On the way 
home, usually Monday morning, a light 
breakfast of fruit juice, sweet rolls and coffee 
is substituted on the menu. 

In the rear section, the President’s VIP 
hitchhikers get luxury accommodations. 


Maritime Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Capt. 
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years has been a keen student of sea- 
power and its influence on world history, 
One of his articles recently appeared in 
the Herald American newspaper serving 
Los Angeles County. Capt. Rife’s excel- 
lent article, pointing up the need for 
maritime power as an element of power 
for peace reads as follows: 

[From the Lakewood Herald American, 

Aug. 17, 1961] 
MARITIME POWER SEEN KEY TO PEACE 
(By Capt. R. F. Rife) 

History recprds that war has prevailed 90 
percent of the time, and peace 10 percent. 

But the desire for peace on earth and good 
will continues in our hopes. What are our 
chances for realizing our desires? 

One way to gather a clue is to examine 
people's actions in the past. The past is 
dead and gone to be sure, but the past was 
peopled and war is between peoples. Each 
generation of people is but a continuation of 
humankind. The inherent motivations of 
humanity remain a constant. 

During 1959 the United Nations General 
Assembly approved a resolution calling for 
speedy agreement on measures to achieve 
general disarmament under effective inter- 
national control, Negotiations have bogged 
down including the nuclear test ban negotia- 
tions which now appear to have been 
scuttled. 

The United Nations sponsored peace ne- 
gotiations are now headed on the same ill 
fated course followed in 1934 by the now de- 
funct League of Nations peace negotiations, 
They collapsed in disagreement and brought 
on a crushing armament race followed by 
World War II. 

At least twice before in the present cen- 
tury (1899 and 1907) peace conferences be- 
tween the great powers were held. Each has 
failed to achieve lasting peace with or with- 
out partial or general disarmament. 

People and their governments cannot bring 
themselves to voluntarily weaken their de- 
fensive powers against known or unknown 
destructive and offensive forces. Peoples 
have an acquisitive instinct, a desire for 
possessions. 

FEAR OF LOSING 


They have a fear of losing what they be- 
lieve rightfully theirs. They have a fierce 
determination for survival. They have a 
desire for growth. These characteristics 
overwhelm man’s compassion, and they are 
immutable in mankind. 

But to lessen word tensions the United 
States offered partial disarmament through 
an atomic test ban with international in- 
spection. The Soviets have balked using the 
“we want complete disarmament” propa- 
ganda as an excuse for declining our offer. 

U.S. Secretary of State Rusk was quoted in 
the press on June 14, 1961, as saying, “we 
cannot accept a disarmament proposal which 
would leave our people as either dupes or 
victims.” On the same day at the United 
Nations, Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister 
Valerian A. Zorian is to have listed 
disarmament as the No. 1 international issue. 

He dismissed as rubbish, a published re- 
port that the Soviet Union had reached an 
agreement with Communist China not to 
sign any agreement now on ending nuclear 
tests. 

COMPETITIVE MANKIND 

Competitive mankind has not yet found a 
way to abolish war by gentlemen's agreement 
either verbal or written. No amount of 
wishful thinking or talking can erase the 
competitive character of humankind. 

Worldwide trade and commerce is the 
basis of expanding wealth and improving 
living standards in each of the various parts 
of the world, regardless of the political com- 
plexion of those various parts. The great 
and continuing world issue at stake is con- 


Officials, Congr 
members, friends, and family all ride free. Robert F, Rife, master mariner, for many trol of the avenues of trade and commerce. 
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can control the use of the oceans. 

The United States has that power in being 
right now. The wisdom to judge it correctly 
and the will to use it effectively must be 
demonstrated by our leaders soon if our 
Nation is to remain foremost in the world 
and our living standards high. 


Small Business Administration Action Re- 
sponding to Catastrophe of Hurricane 
Donna—1960 Receives High Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 9, 1960, Hurricane Donna swept 
across the Florida Keys. Donna was no 
lady. She packed a devastating punch 
with flattened homes and business build- 
ings alike, played “jackstraws” with 
house trailers, tossed boats like match- 
sticks, tore up shrubbery, trees and land- 
scaping, and her winddriven waters 
ruined machinery, equipment, household 
furnishings, personal belongings and 
whatever stood in her way. The main 
force was directed at the Keys from Key 
Largo to Marathon, but her side effects 
of wind, rain and water were felt from 
North Miami Beach to Key West. 

After leaving the Keys, Donna roared 
across Florida Bay, struck full force at 
Cape Sable, followed the coastline north 
through Everglades City, Naples, and 
Fort Myers, then turned inland follow- 
ing a path over Arcadia, Wauchula and 
northward through the center of the 
State until finally on September 10 she 
turned out to sea just north of Daytona 
Beach. 

In Donna’s wake was the most costly 
destruction of property in Florida his- 
tory. The stories of heroism and ac- 
tions beyond the call of duty are legion. 
The Highway Patrol, the Sheriff’s De- 
partment, the Red Cross, Civil Defense, 
the Navy, the National Guard, private 
individuals and public services all played 
dramatic roles in helping restore order 
and livability in the midst of chaos and 
destruction, 

But this is not a story of Donna’s force 
or the determination of the people whose 
homes and businesses were destroyed. 
Rather, it is the factual account of one 
Federal Agency, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, which without hysteria or 
heroics, went about its business of help- 
ing disaster victims build back to normal 
so that today, 1 year later, practically 
no visible scars of Donna’s rampage re- 
main. 

The Small Business Administration is 
charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing long-term low-interest loans to vic- 
tims of natural disasters so they can re- 
store or rehabilitate their destroyed, lost 
or damaged property. Almost before 
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Donna's hurricane winds died down, SBA 
representatives from the Miami Branch 
Office under the direction of Manager 
James Carpenter, flew to the storm area 
to survey the destruction. On Sunday, 
September 10, while Donna still roared 
up the center of the State, the Keys and 
the lower west coast were being investi- 
gated. On Monday, the 11th, the path 
was followed northward, then eastward 
to where Donna put out to sea. On 
Tuesday, September 12th, it was deter- 
mined what special disaster offices would 
need to be opened to interview victims 
and process the deluge of applications 
which were sure to come. Loan exam- 
iners and clerical assistants were re- 
cruited from all over the Southwest, the 
East, the Middle West and the South. 

From Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
Knoxville they came; from Philadelphia 
and Cleveland; from Detroit, Chicago 
and Minneapolis; from San Antonio, 
Dallas and New Orleans. Supplies were 
assembled and field offices opened in 
Daytona Beach, Tampa, Fort Myers, 
Naples, Marathon and Islamorada. The 
nerve center was Miami with Miami per- 
sonnel directing operations statewide. 

In Marathon an office was set up in 
trailers alongside the Marathon State 
Bank 4 days after the storm. SBA 
workers took their own water from 
Miami because the Keys aqueduct had 
been broken. They joined the natives in 
what housing was available and their 
crew went to work; interviewing, helping 
with the application forms, inspecting 
damage, estimating losses and checking 
the credit worthiness of businesses and 
individuals. 

Ten days after they received their first 
SBA loan application, the money was be- 
ing disbursed for rehabilitation and re- 
pair. Donna’s destruction spread over 
a wide area in varying degrees from Key 
West to Daytona Beach and in overall 
Florida, SBA officers interviewed 1,769 
disaster victims. These were the re- 
corded interviews, but the deluge was so 
great that many mass interviews were 
held of which no record could be kept. 

In the Fourth Congressional District, 
which covers Dade and Monroe Counties, 
SBA received 482 applications, in a total 
dollar amount of $12,507,731. Many ap- 
plications were for losses greater than 
the destruction sustained. Many were 
for items of a personal nature that were 
ineligible for replacement, but in this 
area alone, SBA approved 395 of the 482 
applications received and the total dollar 
amount .through July 31, 1961, made 
available to these victims of this storm, 
was $5,371,576. 

Many persons wanted to wait many 
months before they determined to re- 
build. So, the Miami SBA office con- 
tinued to accept applications until last 
June 1. Most loans were for new con- 
struction, some not yet completed, so the 
SBA is still closing and disbursing loans 
in the Keys. 

Donna may be just a memory to many 
of the services who did a job for the dis- 
aster victims, but to the SBA Miami 
office employees it remains very real. In 
many instances, they'll be servicing the 
loans for 20 years to come and each 
month they will be reminded of the 
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heartbreaking devastation right after 
September 9, 1960. 

Small Business Administration Ad- 
ministrator John E. Horne, was for- 
merly Administrator of the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration, the prede- 
cessor agency of the SBA, and was for 
many years Administrative Assistant to 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama, 
chairman of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 

In this position, Horne assisted in the 
development of many legislative meas- 
ures designed to aid small businesses, 
and gained wide knowledge of the pro- 
grams which have been instituted to 
foster and strengthen the Nation's small 
business economy. 

Mr. Horne’s grasp of the problems of 
small business was demonstrated imme- 
diately by his action in assisting the res- 
idents of south Florida following Donna. 

The Small Business Administration 
and Administrator John Horne have the 
heartfelt thanks and gratitude of the 
people of Florida for a job well done. 


A Great Man Passes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, early this 
month Dallas lost one one of its great 
men and one of its most valued citizens 
with the passing of Lynn Wiley Lan- 
drum, for many years a columnist on the 
Dallas Morning News. Lynn Landrum 
was not only an outstanding newspaper- 
man, one of the old school, with a deep 
sense of integrity and honor, he was a 
close personal friend from whom I drew 
inspiration and knowledge. His was a 
full life with many accomplishments and 
though his passing will be mourned in 
Dallas for a long time, we take comfort 
in knowing that our city is a better place 
because he was there. 

As a part of this small tribute to Lynn 
Landrum, good citizen, great American, 
man of God, I would like to include an 
editorial from his beloved newspaper, 
the Dallas Morning News. 

[From the Dallas Morning News, 
Sept. 2, 1961] 
Lynn WILEY LANDRUM 

The bus driver made his usual stop in 
front of the News Thursday afternoon and 
asked: “How is Lynn Landrum?” We didn't 
know the answer then. Now we do. Lynn 
Landrum is all right. He has found, as he 
knew he would, that the way of the cross 
leads home.” 

He has gone where he lived that he might 
go. With unswerving faith, he walked this 
earth in righteousness and good will, for he 
wanted this day to be one of victory, not of 
sorrow—a day of reunion with a heavenly 
host whose lives had always guided his. 

His death is a grievous loss to this institu- 
tion, with which he had been associated as 
an editorial writer and columnist 40 years. 
No man was more loved or respected in his 
personal and professional life. 
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In journalism, the expression of editorial 
opinion is a special technique. It is an art. 
Mr. Landrum. was a genius. He had a God- 
given talent, polished with practice, of pro- 
voking thought and inciting action. With 
one phrase he could evoke a tear. In a 
single paragraph he could analyze an issue 
with incredible clarity and logic. 

In the history of southwestern journalism, 
only a few have equaled in quality and in- 
fluence his nearly four decades of printed 
comment that remained, through the final 
editorial and thinking out loud, models of 
editorial vigor. 

This talent, however, was not his only 
journalistic instrument. Even more impor- 
tant was the man himself. God was his 
leader, the Bible his guide, his wife and 
home the sturdy and abiding roots of his 
love. 

Unbending in personal belief, his distin- 
guishing characteristic—that which over- 
shadowed everything else—was an unshaka- 
ble conviction. 

When he believed that something, or some- 
body, was right, that was it. There was no 
changing him. He never angered at those 
who disagreed; on the contrary, he loved 
them. 

When the newest addition to the News 
editorial staff had struggled through his first 
week a few months ago, Mr. Landrum poked 
his eye-shaded head into the man's office: 
“Been here a week? How do you like it? 
Fine. You are doing a good job.” And he 
left, before heartfelt words of gratitude could 
reach his partly deaf ears. 

That was Lynn Wiley Landrum, a friend 
of man, a man of God, a master of words to 
whom editorial leadership in the right di- 
rection was the highest of challenges, 

Friends who worked beside him may recall 
the words that Mr. Landrum, himself, once 
wrote about the late G. B. Dealey of the 
News: “There was no worker on the News 
who had not known the greatness and kind- 
ness of that 2 * * the marks of the 
man are all over the institution into which 
he poured all that he was and all that he 
dreamed." The marks of Lynn Landrum are 
here. He loved this institution. And it 
loved him. 


The Greatness To Be Humble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, to at- 
tain the love and respect of those about 
us is, after all, the ultimate in success. 
Robert Gross, the great Lockheed chief, 
had attained that success. This tribute 
from his employees and associates 
speaks for itself: 

From the Lockheed MSC Star, 
Sept. 5, 1961] 
‘THe GREATNESS To BE HUMBLE 

When Robert Gross died last Sunday, a 
piece of all of us died with him. 

For Robert Gross was part of all of us. 
He was a part of Lockheed. He founded it, 
he built it, he sutained it. He sustained 
us. His strength became our strength. His 
vision became our vision. Those of us who 
knew him only by reputation, d him. 
Those of us who knew his th and 
spirit personally, loved him. 

Robert Gross was a dreamer and a doer. 
He was fond of describing himself as a 
person of hope and courage—and he was. 
He was a man who, almost by instinct, saw 
the faith of the future clearer than most. 
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He walked toward tomorrow with hope and 
a high heart. And such was his vision that 
the rest of us followed him, confident and 
unafraid. 

He was basically a simple man. His 
strength came from his sure grasp of the 
simple virtues. “Our great task,” he said, 
“is to guard in all this maelstrom of our 
scientific world, the true, true values, the 
simple little acts of daily love and friend- 
ship, the readiness to share and help, the 
courage to speak the truth, and the great- 
ness to be humble.“ 

“The greatness to be humble.” Surely 
this was his. During his lifetime he won 
fame and honor—more than most men. And 
this was right because he achieved more 
than most men, 

He wore his fame lightly. He valued his 
achievements and was pleased with the 
recognition that came with them. But even 
more, he valued the things of the heart and 
the spirit and these he breathed into every- 
thing he did. 

Robert Gross built his own monument. 
The walls of Lockheed are his legacy, tens 
of thousands of airplanes his adornment, 
the age of space itself, part of his vision. 

But his greatest monument he built in 
our hearts and minds. His greatest legacy 
Was a legacy of hope and courage. It is a 
legacy we will cherish—a legacy of service 
and honor we will build on as he would 
wish 


There can be no doubt of our future with 
& heritage like this. All the same, we shall 
miss him sorely. 


Long View on Arms Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as 
we are about to consider legislation in 
the House to establish an Arms Control 
Agency, the summary set forth in the 
following editorial from the Des Moines 
Register of Tuesday, September 12, 1961, 
is worthy of study. The Senate bill is 
considerably different from the House 
proposal and it would appear the price 
paid to secure the big rate in favor of the 
bill may have been rather heavy. If we 
could reduce armament costs by only 
one-half, we could increase public fa- 
cilities and our standard of living tre- 
mendously without any increase in 
taxes. Lack of arms control is some- 
thing the world cannot afford either in 
terms of risk of loss of life or waste of 
resources and it is hoped there will be 
nonpartisan consideration of the bill. 
Following is the editorial: 

LONG VIEW ON ARMS CONTROL 

With nuclear tests exploding again, amid 
the arms buildup accompanying the dan- 
gerous Berlin crisis, the forward-looking 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee voted 
17 to 0 to recommend passage of the admin- 
istration bill to establish a permanent Dis- 
armament Research Agency. 

Then the Senate passed the bill 73 to 14. 

This willingness to plug away at a long- 
term approach to a problem so full of 


failures and discouragements is highly com- 


mendable. President Kennedy had person- 
ally appealed to congressional leaders earlier 
last week, saying the administration still 
wants the bill. 

The Senate committee did amend the bill 
by putting in tighter security provisions 
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and requiring Senate confirmation of the 
ar sid advisory committee as well as top 


12 — the hearings before Senate and House 
committees, several legislators had expressed 
concern that the Agency should not become 
a haven for unilateral disarmers. They also 
wanted to set up safeguards that it should 
not go off on policy tangents of its own, 
but be firmly under the control of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State. 

That has been the administration's inten- 
tion from the first. The bill makes the 
Agency nominally independent, to give it 
status, so it can attract and hold genuine 
experts, but the director is to bear the title 
of Under Secretary of State and be respon- 
sible to the Secretary as well as the Presi- 
dent. 

The bill grew out of a conviction shared 
by President Kennedy and others that 
of the difficulty about disarmament negoti- 
ations has been that the U.S. position has 
so often been improvised at the last moment 
by hasty consultation among amateur dis- 
armament officials and professional military 
and Atomic Energy Commission experts. 

What the President—and the Senate— 
want is a high-grade research group to do a 
scientific job, drawing on the knowledge 
which already exists in the Defense and 
other Departments, but not wholly depend- 
ent upon them. Generals can hardly be 
expected to be enthusiastic about arms cuts. 

The agency would include physicists, 
meteorologists and other scientists who 
would study technical methods of policing 
an arms control agreement, for example 
methods of detection of nuclear explosions, 
It would include lawyers and political scien- 
tists who would study the legal and political 
problems involved in any international con- 
trol system for armaments. It would in- 
clude economists who would study the ef- 
fects of arms limitations or reductions on 
the Nation's economy, as well as the eco- 
nomic effects of various arms policies on 
other countries. 

The Senate committee wants the new 
Agency to be integrated into the Govern- 
ment, not barging off on its own as Harold 
Stassen did when he headed a disarmament 
group. 

The Government of the United States can 
have only one national security policy. The 
Disarmament Agency would serve as a staff 
agency to the President and the Secretary 
of State to help them in their carrying out 
of foreign and defense policies. It would 


played an important steadying role in the 
Foreign Relations Committee work on this 
bill. 

Discouraging as the disarmament picture 
looks right now, this is no time to be cynical 
or despairing. The urgency is greater than 
ever. There is beginning already to be a 
small but solid body of research and 
thought about how to get past the old dead- 
locks over controls. The new Agency would 
make it possible to concentrate some first- 
class brains on the task, with a direct chan- 
nel to the President and the Secretary of 
State. 


The Search for William E. Hinds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 
Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 


Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, a distin- 
guished professor of the University of 
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Texas, nationally known teacher, author 
and historian, has written a most re- 
markable article, “The Search for Wil- 
liam E. Hinds,” which appeared in the 
July 1961 Harper's magazine and reap- 
peared in digest form in Reader's Digest 
of August 1961. 

When you have read this story by Dr, 
Webb I am sure you will agree that it 
is a challenging and highly moving one 
about the encouragement and assistance 
a man gave to a youngster whom he 
never saw to obtain an education. 

Dr. Webb has been described by Time 
as “his generation’s foremost philoso- 
pher of the frontier, and the leading 
historian of the American West.” Most 
of his honors came late in life. When 
he was 70 years old, in 1958, he was 
elected president of the American His- 
torical Association, received a $10,000 
award from the Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and was made an honorary doctor 
of laws by the University of Chicago, 
and was named by ex-students of the 
University of Texas as one of its four 
most distinguished living alumni. His 
best-known books are “The Great 
Plains,” “The Texas Rangers,” “Divided 
We Stand,” and “The Great Frontier.” 
Dr. Webb has written many articles for 
Harper’s and for historical journals. 
He was distinguished professor of history 
at the University of Texas, Harmsworth 
professor at Oxford, and Harkness lec- 
turer at London University. 

The article is as follows: 

THE SEARCH FOR WILLIAM E. HINDS 
(By Walter Prescott Webb) 

For more than 50 years now—since May 
1904—I have been searching for a man I 
never saw. Though he died 45 years ago, 
the search grows more intensive as I ap- 
proach inevitably the time when I can no 
longer pursue it, The reason I continue this 
search is that I owe this man a great debt. 
It would mean a lot to me if I could report 
to him how a long-shot inveetment he made 
in Texas finally turned out. 

Since I cannot report to William E. Hinds, 
I am doing the next best thing by reporting 
to other people—in hopes that at least some 
of them may be enriched by the spirit that 
animated this man. I think this would 
please him. Once when I tried to express 
my appreciation, he wrote: “You cannot do 
anything for me, but if I help you now, 
perhaps in time you can help someone else.” 
This is the nearest thing to applied Chris- 
tianity that I know. 

He never told me much about himself and 
I did not inquire because a boy on a small 
farm in West Texas does not ask personal 
questions of a mysterious and wonderful 
benefactor in New York. He died before I 
had anything to say to him, before there 
was any return on his investment, of which 
I was the sole custodian. I knew what I 
owed him, but for a long time I feared that 
I might default on the obligation. As the 
years went by, I prospered in a moderate way 
and gradually rose in my profession of his- 
torian and writer. The greater my success, 
the greater became my sense of obligation 
to him. I have to find some way to par- 
tially discharge it. 

So this is a sort of public acknowedge- 
ment of the obligation. It is also an appeal 
for more information about William E. 
Hinds. Surely there are some still living in 
New York who knew him, and there may 
be others elsewhere who were warmed by his 
spirit. Before I set down the scant facts I 
have about him, I must first tell how his 
life touched by own. 
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My parents migrated from Mississippi to 
Texas about 1884, destitute products of the 
Civil War in search of a new opportunity. 
I was born in 1888, and 4 years later they 
moved to west Texas. There I received the 
childhood impressions that account for the 
realism in my first book, The Great Plains.” 
My father was a country schoolteacher, self- 
educated, and he never had more than a 
second-grade certificate. He was one of the 
last fighting teachers, employed to “hold 
school” in the country schools where the big 
boys had run the teacher off the year be- 
fore. It was a rough life in a rough country. 
My father was usually paid a premium of 
$10 a month to teach these outlaw schools. 
He got $50 or $60 a month for a 5-month 
term—an annual income of $250 or $300, 
supplemented by what he earned in the 
summer farming or working at anything 
that came up, at about 75 cents or a dollar 
a day. 

I learned to read early, and by the time I 
was ten reading became a passion. Since my 
father was a teacher, we had books in the 
house, and both my parents were readers. 
At that time the most popular brand of coffee 
was put out by Arbuckle Bros., and you 
could get 10 pounds of it for a dollar. The 
beans came in 1-pound paper bags, with Mr. 
Arbuckle’s signature on the side: if you col- 
lected enough of his signatures, he would 
send you a premium. The first book I ever 
acquired for myself, “Jack the Giant Killer,” 
cost me 10 signatures. It was the first piece 
of mall that Uncle Sam ever brought to me, 
and I can never forget the thrill of receiving 
it at the Lacasa post office, the thrill of 
reading it on Old Charlie as I rode him home. 
It was the beginning of a long series of thrills 
and shocks that have come to me via the 
post office. 

Not only did I read everything in our 
house, but I scoured the country for 3 miles 
to come up with files of The Youth's Com- 
panion, the Saturday Blade, and the Chi- 
cago Ledger. From a peddler I acquired a 
big file of Tip Top Weekly, which dealt with 
the doings of Frank Merriwell, who seemed 
to be running things at Yale. As far as I 
can recall, this was the first time I ever 
heard of college. From Frank Merriwell I 
got the first faint desire to go to college 
myself but it never occurred to me that I 
would ever do it. 

This reading opened up such a wonderful 
world that I developed an aversion to the 
one that lay around me. I wanted to get 
away from it into the world where the books 
were. 

When I was either 12 or 13, my father 
homesteaded a quarter section of land— 
160 acres—in Stephens County. This was 
about the last of the vacant land, since 
the open range was fast going under fence. 
The best land had already been taken, and 
this place lay back in what was called the 
Cross Timbers—deep sand with a red clay 
bottom, covered with scrub oak and black- 
jack. My father built a plank house in an 
open glade, and we began opening up a 
farm, the hardest work a boy can do. 

This land had once belonged to Phil 8. 
Lehman of New York, but he had wisely 
gone off and forgotten all about it. When 
we had paid the back taxes and lived on it 
10 years, that made it ours according to 
Texas law. We didn't exactly steal it, but 
we were mighty glad when the 10 years ex- 
pired. During that time my mother was 
always apprehensive when a stranger poked 
his head out of the brush, and it was not 
until after the limitation had run that we 
widened the road. From the time I was 
13 until I was 17 seems an eternity. When 
we plowed, we plowed in new, stumpy land, 
and when we were not plowing, we were 
making more stumps and more new ground. 
For at least 2 years I did not go to school 
at all because my father was away teaching 
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in the winter, and I was the man on the 
place except on weekends. 

Very early in my career, my father made 
a casual remark that had enormous influence 
on my life. He said that when I grew up 
he wanted me to be an editor. Now I didn't 
know what an editor was, but his remark ex- 
cited my curiosity. I finally learned that an 
editor ran the local paper. One day when 
we were in Ranger, I made bold to go into 
the office of the Ranger Record, and there 
was the editor, whose name was Williams, 
pecking away on an Oliver typewriter. 
This was the first typewriter I had ever seen, 
and it fascinated me. I stood looking over 
Editor Williams’ shoulder at this marvel un- 
til he suggested that I do something else. 
By this time I had spied a treasure of un- 
told magnitude, a great pile of “exchanges” 
which Editor Williams had thrown into a 
corner of the office because no wastepaper 
basket was big enough to contain them. 
Most of the papers were in the original 
wrappers, and all but the latest ones were 
covered with dust, I got up my courage to 
ask if I might have some of them, and the 
editor said go ahead. I carried off as many 
as I thought it would be seemly to try to 
get away with. 

Among them were several copies of the 
Sunny South edited by Joel Chandler Harris 
and published in Atlanta, Ga. The official 
records tell me that the Sunny South, a 
weekly, was “devoted to literature, romance, 
fact, and fiction.” 

It was then publishing A, Conan Doyle, 
Uncle Remus, Gelett Burgess, Will Irwin, 
and many other good writers, with lavish 
illustrations. It was wonderful, but the 
tragedy was that I had only a few copies. 

In reading it, however, I learned that for 
10 cents I could have The Sunny South 
every week for 3 months. I did not have 10 
cents, and I knew of no way of getting such 
an amount of money, My father was work- 
ing hard and I was almost afraid to ap- 
proach him, though I know now that he 
probably would have given me the dime had 
I asked at a propitious time, That winter 
he was away, and my mother and I often 
sat up late reading. One night I told her 
what I wanted, and why. She did not say 
anything, but I can see her now as she got 
up from her chair and went diagonally 
across the room in the yellow light of a 
kerosene lamp, and extracted from some 
secret place a thin dime. It may have been 
the only coin in the house. 

That dime is the most important piece of 
money I have ever owned, for my entire 
Ufe pivots on its shiny surface, It brought 
The Sunny South for 3 months, and soon 
the whole family was in love with it. There 
was never any trouble about renewing the 
subscription, 

The letter column in The Sunny South 
was presided over by Mrs. Mary E. Bryan. 
One day I sat down and wrote her a letter 
which had one quality dear to an editor— 
brevity—and perhaps another essential to 
the writer, a willingness to lay bare some- 
thing deep in the human heart. I said I 
wanted to be a writer, to get an education. 
I mentioned that my father was a teacher, 
and that he had been crippled in an acci- 
dent. I signed with my middle name, which 
I always liked because an uncle who had 
the name was something of a writer. 

The letter was published in the issue of 
May 14, 1904. My father had come home 
from school, and we were then plowing 
corn with Georgia stocks. (A Georgia stock 
is a kind of one-horse plow.) The corn was 
less than a foot high. It was late in the 
afternoon, the time when the sun hangs un- 
moving in the sky for an incredible length 
of time, We were very tired and were sit- 
ting on the beams of our Georgia stocks 
letting the horses blow, when my sister came 
from the mailbox of the new rural route 
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which ran about a mile from the house 
and handed me a letter. 

Few such letters have ever been received 
by tired boys sitting on Georgia stocks in 
a stumpy field. The envelope was white as 
snow and of the finest paper; the ink was 
black as midnight; the handwriting bold and 
full of character, with fine dashes. The 
flap was closed by dark-red sealing wax 
stamped with the letter H. 

The address was: 

“Prescott, Ranger, Tex., care of Lame 
teacher.” 

The letter bore a New York postmark, 
May 17, 1904, but there was no return ad- 
dress. The envelope which lies before me 
now shows what care I used in opening this 
letter. It read: 

“Ranger, Tez. 

“DEAR JUNIOR: I am a reader of the Sunny 
South and noticed your letter in the ‘Gossip 
Corner’—I trust you will not get discouraged 
in your aspirations for higher things, as you 
know there is no such word as fail, in the 
lexicon of youth: so keep your mind fixed 
on a lofty purpose and your hopes will be 
realized, I am sure, though it will take time 
and work. I will be glad to send you some 
books or magazines (if you will allow me 
to), if you will let me know what you like. 

“Yours truly, 
WII. E. HINDS, 
“489 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


Now I realize how narrowly I missed this 
rendezvous with destiny. How did it come 
about that a letter addressed to “Prescott” 
reached me? The Sunny South came ad- 
dressed to W. Prescott Webb, and it passed 
through the hands of Mr. John M. Griffin, 
the bewhiskered postmaster who was an ex- 
Confederate soldier. Since the Sunny South 
was pro-Confederate, Mr. Griffin got to 
reading my paper and fell in love with it. 
He and the rural mall carrier were probably 
the only people outside my family who knew 
that the name Prescott was really mine. 

Even so, that letter nearly missed its 
mark. The envelope bears the post office 
stamp, “Missent,” but I have no idea where 
it went before reaching me. 

From that day on I never lacked for some- 
thing to read—the best magazines in the 
land and occasional books. Every Christ- 
mas a letter would arrive from New York, 
and usually a tie of a quality not common 
in west Texas. 

These books and magazines fired to white 
heat my desire for an education. Evidently 
my father, who was not a demonstrative 
man, was touched by my fervor. The stum- 
Py farm had expanded and because of my 
father’s love for the soil and his understand- 
ing of the principles of dry farming, it be- 
came productive. But there was still not 
enough of it, and we rented additional land 
from the neighbors. One day when we were 
clearing land my father asked me a question. 

“Do you think,” he asked, “that if you 
had one year in the Ranger school you could 
pass the examination for a teacher's certifi- 
cate?” 

To that question the only answer was 
“Yes.” 

Well.“ he said, “if you will work hard, 
and if we make a good crop, we will move to 
Ranger for 1 year and you can go to school.” 

The year 1905 was one of the good years 
when the rains came. The fields produced 
bountifully, especially the new ground with 
the accumulated humus of a thousand years. 
The Ranger cotton gins ran day and night 
all fall. I know because I fed the suction 
pipe on Saturdays and after school. I had 
to make a sacrifice to go to school. Every 
boy in west Texas had a horse. Mine was 
a trim blue mare, close-built, easy to keep, 
fast, and lovely to look at. I sold her for $60 
to get money for books; I got the tuition free 
by sweeping the school floors. 
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I pored over my books because I had a con- 
tract to deliver a second-grade certificate in 
the spring. My extensive reading gave me 
some advantage, but I had rough going with 
mathematics and grammer. I shall never 
forget J. E. Temple Peters, principal of the 
school and a near genius, who spent hours 
coaching a group of us to pass the examina- 
tion at the county seat. When the time 
came, I had developed a severe case of tonsil- 
litis, and my fever must have gone to 103 
and over. Peters, who was one of the ex- 
aminers, fed me aspirin while the fever fired 
my brain and seemed to sharpen all my 
faculties. I wrote on the eight required 
subjects for 2 days far into the night, but 
when I rose to turn in my papers I staggered 
in the aisle. There was never any thought 
of quiting. This was my only chance. 

When school ended, I went back to the 
farm to await the decision of the examiners. 
Then one day there was an official enyelope 
in the mail box. It was just a second- 
grade certificate which permitted me to 
teach in the rural schools, but to me it was 
a certificate of emancipation. I have ac- 
quired a good many parchments of finer 
quality in my career, but this one outranks 
them all. 

My father not only moved the family back 
to the farm, but he quit teaching to devote 
all his time to it. I began where he left off, 
and through his influence had no trouble in 
getting an appointment. As a matter of fact, 
I taught three schools in that year, one for 6 
weeks, one for 4 months, and one for 2. My 
salary ranged from $42.50 to $45 a month, 
and I saved a bigger proportion of it than I 
have ever saved since. I had an affair of 
conscience because of the short hours. I 
had been accustomed to working from 10 to 
14 hours a day, and there seemed to be some- 
thing immoral about quitting at 4 o'clock. 

With the money I saved I spent another 
year in school, and in the spring I passed the 
examination for a first-grade certificate. 
Suddenly I became a success. I was em- 
ployed at $75 a month to teach the Merriman 
School which my father had taught 2 years at 
$60. (Underneath the stony Merriman 
School grounds and the nearby Baptist 
churchyard lay a million or so barrels of oll, 
not to be found for 10 years.) I was getting 
the maximum salary paid in the county 
schools. I was good clothes and 
moving in the highest circles of local society, 
working 5 days a week and quitting when the 
sun was from 2 to 3 hours high. 

Then in the winter of 1909 everything 
changed. One cold day, so windy that the 
pebbles from the playing field rattled like 
buckshot against the side of the school build- 
ing, I walked down to the mail box and found 
a bulky leter from William E. Hinds. It was 
dated January 9, 1909. Hére are the most 
important paragraphs: 

“My Dear Fm: We have not had much 
winter as yet but the last few days have been 
cold and presume we shall have our usual 
amount before spring. My sister went to 
Washington, D.C., for the holidays and was 
at the White House, New Year’s. Secretary 
Cortelyou is our cousin, so she was invited 
to stay at the White House for luncheon. 

“My friend, I wish you would write me what 
your plans and wishes are for the future. We 
all have plans and hopes for the future and 
it is well we have, even if they are not always 
realized. Come, let us be chums, and write 
me just what is on your mind; perhaps I 
can help you and after all the best thing in 
life is to help someone, if we can. One 
would count it a great thing (to remember) 
if they had helped someone, that had after- 
ward become famous or great, say for in- 
stance Lincoln or Gladstone or any of the 
other great ones who were born a hundred 
years ago this year. And perhaps I can say, 
‘Why I helped J. Prescott Webb when he was 
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a young man.’? And people may look at me, 
as a privileged character to have had the 
opportunity; so my boy tell me about your 
plans and hopes and then perhaps I may be 
able to help you carry them out. 

“Are there any books which you would 
like? If so say so and let me send them to 
you. If you don't say so'I may send them 
anyway. 
“Your friend, 

"Wm. E. Hrxps.““ 

As an afterthought, he wrote on an extra 
sheet as follows: 

“I am interested in your teaching. How 
many scholars and are they mostly from the 
farm or town? Teaching is good training 
and I know it will benefit you. 

“Have you planned goling to college in the 
fall? If you haven't planned it, is it some- 
thing you would like to do? If so what col- 
lege have you in mind? Now answer all these 
questions, please.” 

At the time the letter came I had not 
thought seriously of going to college. That 
was something for the sons of doctors and 
other prosperous people. Besides I was al- 
ready a success, and rather enjoying the 
illusion. The letter faced me about, and 
made what I was doing insignificant—a 
means only. 

I answered all his questions, telling him 
that I would like to go to the University of 
Texas. I had saved some money, for I had 
been at work 3 months, and I determined to 
save more. I reduced my social activity, and 
with some difficulty restrained myself from 
making a bid for a girl I had a very hard 
time forgetting. The road ahead was rough 
enough for one, and too rough for two. 


University of Texas with approximately $200. 
Our agreement was that I would spend my 
money, and when it played out, I would 
notify Mr, Hinds and he would send me a 
check each month, At the end of the sec- 
ond year, I owed him about $500, and 
suggested that I should drop out and earn 
some money, saying that “I am not a rich 
man.“ I send him a note for what I owed, 
but he would accept no interest. He never 
did. 

In 1911-12, I taught the Bush Knob School 
in Throckmorton County, $90 a month. I 


never started a year at the university that he 
did not see me through. He never refused 
any requests I made of him, I am 
glad to remember that I kept them to the 
minimum, 

The nearest he ever came to a refusal was 
one summer when I made a good deal of 
money as a student salesman. I wrote Mr. 
Hinds that I would like to come to New York 
to see him, and that I had the money. He 
advised me to apply it on my college educa- 
tion. I did, but I have always regretted that 
I never saw him. 

When I took the B.A. degree in 1915 I 
owed him something less than $500, which 
was our limit, And here I need to say some- 
thing about my college career. I was 21 
years old when I entered college, and I had 
no preparation for it. I had skipped too 
many grades and too many years of school- 
ing. I did not have entrance credits, but 
because I was 21 the university admitted me 
on what is known as individual approval. 
My career as an undergraduate was com- 
pletely lacking in distinction. I made fair 
grades in most subjects, but none to make 
Hinds proud. He never asked a question 
about grades. He never admonished me to 
do better. 


For years he did not get my first initial 
right, but addressed me as J. Prescott Webb. 
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But every month the check came. What 
he saw in me I have never been able to un- 
derstand—but the fact that he saw some- 
thing, that he seemed to believe in me, con- 
stituted a magnetic force that held me on 
the road. If I felt inclined to quit, or to go 
on a binge and spend money foolishly, as 
my friends often did, I could not do it for 
very long because there was a mysterious man 
in New York who trusted me. 

Equipped with the B.A. degree, I got a job 
as principal of the Cuero High School at $133 
a month. Then, in the fall of 1915 a letter 
came saying that William E. Hinds was dead. 

The lawyers found my note in his papers, 
and they began to write me crisp and busi- 
ness like letters. They had me make a new 
note to his sister, Ida K. Hinds, for $265. It 
was cosigned by my father and bore interest. 
Then came a letter from Miss Hinds, who 
had spent her life as a teacher in the New 
York schools. She said that she had taken 
over the note, and that I would not be 
bothered with the lawyers any more. In the 
fall of 1916, I married Jane Oliphant, and 
moved to the San Antonio Main Avenue 
High School as a teacher of history. Miss 
Ida Hinds came down to spend a part of the 
winter at the Gunter Hotel and she was 
often our guest. 

She told me about all I know of her 
brother; that he had never married, that he 
had helped other boys, and that he was an 
im of European novelties. She im- 
plied that he was not intensively devoted to 
business, was rather casual about it. After 
his death I received an excellent photograph 
of Hinds, which is now before me. He had 
fine features, black hair, blue eyes, fair skin, 
a thin straight nose, and delicate ears. He 
wore a black mustache and had a full head 
of hair which appears to have been unruly. 

Why didn’t I get from Miss Hinds the in- 
formation I now seek about her brother? 
There is no satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, as I look back now. From where I 
stood then, the answer seems reasonable to 
me, It never occurred to me that I would 
write this story. At that time there was no 
story because I had done nothing to justify 
one, and I was not yet a writer. Even had 
I thought of it, I would have considered that 
I had plenty of time, for youth is not con- 
scious of the brevity of life. Moreover, I 
had just married, and at such a time each 
day seems sufficient unto itself. 

Miss Hinds did not remain in San Antonio 
very long. It was probably in January of 
1917 that she went to Los Angeles and took 
residence at 1316 South Vermont Avenue. 
Her first letter was dated February 18, 1917. 

Then a letter arrived postmarked Burling- 
ton, Vt., April 18, 1918. It marked the end 
of the trail. Inside was an undated memo- 
randum from her to me, which read: “I en- 
closed your note in directed envelope so if 
anything happens to me, it will be sent 
to you. If you receive this, you will know 
that I have passed away and you are under 
no further obligation. Consider the matter 
closed as there is no one else that would 
be interested.” 

The note she enclosed was for $265 with 
5 percent interest. Endorsements on the 
back show that on April 17, 1917, I paid 
$100 principal and $16.56 interest, leaving 
a balance of $165 due in 6 months with in- 
terest “at 6 or 7 percent.” The last endorse- 
ment is dated October 11, 1917, with a pay- 
ment of $90 on the face of the note plus $5.68, 
leaving a balance of $75. 

That $75 has never been paid to anyone 
connected with Hinds. It has, however, been 
paid over and over to those who needed it, 
and it will be paid again in the future as 
Hinds would have wanted it. 

The act of this man is the unsolved mys- 
tery of my life. I have never been able to 
understand what motivated him. I find it 
easy enough to write a check for some stu- 
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derstand how a man in New York City could 
reach far down in Texas, pluck a tired kid 
off a Georgia stock in a stumpy field, and 
stay with him without asking questions for 
a years, until death dissolved the relation- 

p. 

He did not live long enough to see any 
sign that the investment he made was not 
a bad one. In 1918 I became a member of 
the faculty of the University of Texas. My 
development there was slow—I have been 
late all my life—and it was not until 1931 
that I published my first book, “The Great 
Plains.” Others followed in due course, 
but it was not until after 1950 that things 
began to happen which might have gratified 
William E. Hinds. When these marks of 
recognition came, my satisfaction was al- 
ways tinged with regret that he could not 
know about them. 

William E. Hinds was a great reader, and 
he probably was aware of Shelley's ironic 
lines: 

The seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 

I have reaped where he sowed, and I wear 
what he wove. Indeed, I keep a part of 
the wealth he found, but I have tried to 
keep a little of the spirit with which he 
used it, His spirit has hovered over me all 
my life. His name appears in the preface 
or dedication of my major books. I cannot 
now better describe what he did for me 
than I did in “The Texas Rangers": 

To the memory of William Ellery Hinds. 
He fitted the arrow to the bow, set the mark, 
and insisted that the aim be true. His great- 
ness of heart is known best to me. 

This is the end of the story. I appeal to 
those who read it, for more information 
about William E. Hinds. I would like to 
know when and where he was born, where 
he was educated, and what occupation he 
followed. If he helped other boys, as his 
sister stated, I would like to know who they 
are and what they did. His will might reveal 
something about his interests and activities. 

I have consulted with private detective 
agencies about making a search, but found 
them just as vague about what they would 
do as they were specific about fees. I admit 
that this investigation should haye been 
made long ago, but it was something easy to 
postpone. It might have been possible to 
make contact with the Cortelyou family, but 
I neglected to do it, While in New York 
once, I took a taxi to the place where Wil- 
liam E. Hinds lived in Brooklyn; and I ran 
the index of the New York Times in search 
of his obituary, but could not find his name. 
In January 1961 I had a bout with the hospi- 
tal and the surgeons, and came pretty close 
to losing. This was a warning that I could 
no longer delay; as soon as I was able, I went 
to work in earnest. 

I now summarize the facts that I have 
about him. His full name was William El- 
lery Hinds. For several years after 1904 he 
lived at 489 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He later moved to another address which I 
do not have. The only relatives he ever 
mentioned were his sister and some cousins, 
one of whom was George B. Cortelyou, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Theodore 
Roosevelt after 1907. I do not know the 
exact date of his death, but it must have 
been in the autumn of 1915 because my note 
made out to Ida K. Hinds bears the date of 
January 25, 1916. 

The meager results of my search thus far 
suggest that if I remain silent, William E. 
Hinds may be forgotten. I want him to be 
remembered. Finally, it seems to me that 
what he did may encourage others to follow 
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his example, and thus perpetuate his influ- 
ence. He would want no better monument. 

(Anyone having information about Wil- 
liam E. Hinds should address W. P. Webb, 
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Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the - 
tutum Divi Thomae in Cincinnati, Ohid, 
is one of the most unique and exclusive 
graduate institutions of scientific re- 
search and study in the United States. 
For more than a quarter of a century 
it has devoted its basic activities to find- 
ing the cause and cure of cancer. Its 
discoveries in this field have gained for 
it worldwide acclaim. Its president, Dr. 
George S. Sperti, and its dean, Dr. Elton 
S. Cook, have won wide recognition for 
their attainments in the scientific world. 

On Tuesday of this week the institu- 
tum held its 24th convocation and 22nd 
annual research conference. The follow- 
ing received degrees from Dr. Sperti: 

The degree of master of science was 
awarded to Bernd Kroenberg, of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Degrees of doctor of philosophy were 
conferred on Delia Marie Barreto, for- 
merly of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, who 
will become a research assistant at Ox- 
ford University, England; Sister Ida 
Cosby, S. C. N., Nazareth College, Louis- 
ville; Nicolas J. Mamola, Cincinnati, who 
will join Johns Hopkins University Medi- 
cal School as a research associate; and 
Ambrose M. Tokushige of Kyoto Univer- 
sity, Japan, who will become a research 
associate at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Iam pleased to announce, Mr. Speaker, 
to the Members of the House that our 
colleague from Ohio, Mr. Gorpon H. 
SCHERER, had conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Mr. ScHERER delivered the convocation 
address which follows: 

SECURITY AND THE SCIENTIST 

It is with mixed feelings that I address 
you today; a feeling of honor—that I have 
been asked to speak to the doctors and 
masters, the faculty and directors of one of 
the most exclusive graduate institutions of 
scientific research and study in this country; 
a feeling of satisfaction—that another group 
of men and women, once tyros in the field 
of scientific study, have become true doctors 
and masters of this exacting field of knowl- 
edge; a feeling of congratulation—for each 
one of you for a job well done; a sense of 
gratitude—for what you will be able to do 
for mankind with the knowledge and skills 
developed during your studies at the In- 
stitutum Divi Thomae; a feeling of humil- 
ity—when I think of the scientific knowledge 
that is yours, singly and as a group; a feeling 
of pride—that the Institutum has seen fit 
to confer an honorary degree upon me. 

As a lawyer and politician, I should, per- 
haps, feel something of a stranger 
a scientific institute. Yet, in this instance, I 
actually feel, instead, a kind of kinship and 
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quite at home for, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
Congress of the United States, I have for 
some years been engaged in work that is, 
in many respects, quite similar to yours. 

There are many killers stalking the earth 
today. Cancer is one. It causes pain, suffer- 
ing, death. It eventually destroys human 
bodies. For years the Institutum has de- 
voted most of its research to finding the 
answer to the problem of cancer—what 
causes it, how it grows, how to treat it, how 
to destroy it if possible, or, barring that, how 
to immunize its potential victims against its 
ravages. 

There is another killer stalking the earth 
today—communism. For 20-odd years the 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
been doing research on this cancer of the 
body politic; What causes it, how it spreads, 
who and what are its carriers, how its prog- 
ress can be blocked, how people may be 
immunized against it. 

Cancer kills the human body. Communism 
kills bodies, too. During the last four de- 
cades it has destroyed far more than cancer 
has. And frequently—which is much 
worse—it kills human souls. It also de- 
stroys other things more precious than mere 
physical life, things for which countless peo- 
ple over the centuries have gladly died. It 
destroys freedom—freedom of religion, 
speech, press, political choice, and freedom 
of scientific study and research. 

We, the Institutum Divi Thomae and the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, have 
similar problems. Neither of us has yet 
found the answers to them. Both, however, 
live and work in the hope that we will find 
the answers—and sometimes in a desperate 
realization that we must find the solution 
to these scourges of our time. 

Cancer research is so exacting in its de- 
mands, requiring highly specialized knowl- 
edge and skills, that the mere layman can 
offer you little or nothing toward a solution 
of the problem it presents. We must leave 
the complexities of, this tremendous chal- 
lenge to you, the scientists. 

Communism is a different kind of prob- 
lem. While it is no field for the amateur, 
and while well-intentioned persons who have 
lacked sufficient knowledge have often im- 
peded the fight against it, yet communism 
is a problem of such nature that all in- 
formed persons can contribute to its eradi- 
cation, including, of course, the scientist. 

Our century at various times has been 
called the age of science, the air age, the 
age of electronics, and now we hear it spoken 
of as the space age. Of all of these, I be- 
lieve age of science best describes our era— 
because the development of aircraft and 
electronics, and now the exploration of space, 
are no more than varied manifestations of 
scientific advancement. This term best de- 
scribes our century, too, because it is science 
in general that has made tremendous contri- 
butions to all phases of our life. 

In view of this fact it is not surprising 
that the scientist is the man of the hour, 
Business, education, government all want 
the scientist—and all will pay him well. 

Weighing all that the scientist has con- 
tributed to our age, the question naturally 
poses itself: 

What has been the scientist's contribu- 
tion to eradicating the cancerous growth of 
communism which is slowly but surely 
strangling our national security and threat- 
ening our very survival as a free and Chris- 
tian people? 

In one sense, the scientist has made the 
greatest contribution of all in this as in 
other fields, Ironically, however, it is a 
contribution in which many scientists take 
little or no pride and of which many are 
actually ashamed. I am referring, of course, 
to the development of the atomic bomb. 
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Granted, this is a horrible weapon of de- 
struction. But think for a moment where 
humanity would be without it. For years 
following World War II, the only deterrent 
to Stalm's Communist hordes sweeping over 
Western Europe and other areas of the world 
was the U.S. monopoly of the atom bomb. 
We had demobilized, cut our forces at a 
suicidal rate to a suicidal size. Without 
the bomb we would have been helpless 
before vastly superior numbers and conven- 
tional military forces of the Kremlin. The 
bomb stopped them. 

Translated into human terms, what does 
this mean? It means that millions are 
alive today who would be dead were it not 
for the bomb. It means that nations that 
are still free, with peoples whose minds and 
souls are free, would be enslaved. 

Should any scientist then be ashamed of 
the atomic bomb or other nuclear weapons? 

What is the purpose of these deadly weap- 
ons? Why were they created? Was it to 
wantonly kill millions? Was it to gain ter- 
ritory or to win domination over other 
men? No. The primary purpose of these 
weapons, as developed by scientists of the 
free world, is to prevent war, to save lives, 
to preserve nations of freemen from the 
scourge of Communist enslavement. So it 
is evident that it is the scientist who has 
made the greatest contribution to American 
security. 

While this is true, it is also true that a 
vocal minority in the scientific community 
has injured and imperiled our national se- 
curity. 

Why and how have they done this? 

Some simply because they do not under- 
stand the nature and objectives of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. Others 
because they are Communists and pro- 
Communists. This latter group, unfortu- 
nately, has often victimized the former into 
serving Moscow's drive for world domination. 

These scientists claim that scientific prog- 
ress in this country has been impeded by a 
too vigorous anticommunism and a too re- 
Strictive security program. These condi- 
tions, they assert, have created an atmos- 
phere of fear“ in scientific circles, have de- 
terred some scientists from working for the 
Government and have led to the dismissal of 
others. They were promoting this line in 
1957, when the Soviet Union beat us to the 
punch by launching Sputnik I. They are 
still peddling this line today. 

What is the truth about these claims? 

1. The Soviet scientists who produced the 
first sputnik and the missile that sent it 
into space—and who have since sent man in- 
to orbit—have worked under unbelievably 
strict security measures far more stringent 
than those existing in the United States. 
Overall, the Soviet Union is the most totali- 
tarian nation ever to exist on the face of the 
earth, yet Soviet scientists are achieving re- 
sults which are the envy of the free world 
and which are skyrocketing Communist 
prestige and influence. 

If police state security is not impending 
Soviet scientists, why should strict security 
measures stifle our men? 

2. Certainly the German scientists who 
produced the V-—l’s and V-2’s which ter- 
rorized London during World War II, did 
not work in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Yet they were the pioneers in the field of 
rocketry. 

3. The United States was the first nation 
to produce the atomic bomb. The scientists 
who made this major breakthrough worked 
under the tightest security regulations ever 
used in this country. But these measures 
did not create a fear complex or psychological 
bloc which hampered their research and 
development. 

4. In the latter part of 1957, a Presidential 
Committee, established to inquire into the 
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shortage of scientists and engineers in Gov- 
ernment service, found what we might have 
expected—that it was difficult for the Gov- 
ernment to recruit scientists and engineers 
because other employers were offering them 
better pay. In the course of its investiga- 
tion, however, this Presidential Committee 
also carefully studied the security problem. 
It asked thousands of scientists in Govern- 
ment and industry if security regulations 
impeded their work in any way. Ninety-one 
percent of those in Government service said 
they did not; 97 percent of those in industry 
agreed. Only 6 percent claimed that secu- 
rity requirements hindered their progress. 

These facts show conclusively that the 
claim of this vocal minority I have referred 
to is utterly false. Yet, I regret to say this 
claim is constantly made by a certain clique 
of scientists, by certain leftwing newspapers 
and magazines—and accepted by many peo- 
ple. This false Communist-inspired propa- 
ganda, disseminated among the American 
public, has long been an impediment to the 
development of a truly effective security 
program. 

What about the claim that US. security 
regulations, whether they impede scientific 
research or not, are too strict? 

Here are some facts which shed light on 
the answer to this question. 

1. Soviet agents stole the secret of the 
stom bomb even though its development was 
surrounded by the tightest security regu- 
lations ever to exist in this country, 

2. Immediately after Moscow launched 
Sputnik I in 1957 three of the Soviet Union's 
top missile experts were permitted to tour 
the Naval Research Laboratory in Washing- 
ton. They were shown how U.S. satellites 
were made and tested; they were permitted 
to inspect the control center for their opera- 
tion, and given other information concern- 
ing our satellite program. Believe it or not, 
U.S. newspaper reporters were barred from 
the area because it was restricted. 

3. On the other hand, the Pentagon today 
does not have the right to fire from defense 
plants persons who, it has good reason to 
believe, are potential espionage agents and 
saboteurs. Since the Greene case was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court 2 years ago, 
it is difficult and sometimes impossible to 
deprive individuals in private industry of 
access to highly classified scientific infor- 
mation eyen when the Government has rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that they are 
security risks. 

4. At about the time sputnik was 
launched, and since that time, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has re- 
vealed that members of Communist-con- 
trolled unions are employed at U.S. com- 
munications centers handling secret mili- 
tary messages and as key technicians in the 
conelrad defense warning system; that 
Communists hold licenses to operate various 
types of radio and telegraphic equipment 
that would enable them to sabotage conel- 
rad—and that the Government has no clear- 
cut power to deprive them of such licenses. 

It has further been revealed that security 
regulations at the super-secret National Se- 
curity Agency were so completely inadequate 
that Vernon Mitchell and William Martin, 
top mathematicians, were cleared for em- 
ployment even when it could have been 
easily determined that they were sex deviates, 
Committee members were astounded when 
they learned that these men were employed 
even though behavior abnormalities of one 
of them were revealed by a polygraph test 
taken at the time of their employment. It 
has long been recognized that sex deviates 
are bad security risks since they can be 
easily blackmailed into serving the enemy. 

These two mathematicians, as you will 
recall, defected to the Soviet Union last year 
and among other things disclosed to the 
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Kremlin that the United States had broken 
the secret codes of some 40 nations. Nat- 
urally these codes were changed, and it is 
obvious that the United States has been de- 
prived of much valuable information. Of 
course, the most harmful effect of their de- 
fection was the tremendous propaganda vic- 
tory gained by the Soviets throughout the 
world when these men, after reaching the 
Soviet Union, attacked the policies of the 
United States. 

It is significant that, since the committee’s 
investigation began shortly after the defec- 
tion—an investigation which is still going 
on—26 sex deviates have been discovered in 
the National Security Agency alone and 
removed. Just the other day we got rid of 
16 more of them in the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

I realize most of these people are unfor- 
tunates and not disloyal but in these times 
of great peril we cannot afford to have them 
in sensitive jobs in Government where they 
automatically become security risks, subject 
to blackmall. 

The National Science Foundation, as you 
know, was set up by the Congress primarily 
to aid in the national defense by granting 
taxpayer's money for advanced scientific 
study and for grants to universities and 
other institutions for research and develop- 
ment of special projects for the Government. 
Within the past few months the Committee 
on Un-American Activities from its investi- 
gations has learned that the Foundation 
since the time of its formation in 1950 has 
been making absolutely no security check on 
persons who receive individual grants, It 
has made no security check on the Individ- 
uals who actually do the work for the uni- 
versities engaged in this Government work. 
Often it does not even know the identity of 
the supervising personnel. 

I was flabbergasted the other day when I 
learned that a top scientist, identified as a 
Communist, and who gave information on 
the atomic bomb to a Soviet agent during 
World War II, is now working on a Govern- 
ment project at one of our universities. 

Just a few months ago the committee 
through its investigations learned that one 
Edward Yellin had been given a National 
Science Foundation fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Keep in mind that, as I 
have said, the National Science Foundation 
was created by the Congress primarily to pro- 
mote scientific study and research in the 
interest of national defense. 

In 1958 the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in hearings at Gary, Ind., deter- 
mined that Edward Yellin, an identified 
Communist, was a colonizer for the Com- 
munist Party in basic industry in the Chi- 
cago area. A Communist colonizer of in- 
dustry is one who misrepresents and down- 
grades his educational attainments in order 
to get a menial job on the assembly line 
where he can indoctrinate his fellow workers 
with Communist Party policy and stir up 
dissension. 

Edward Yellin was convicted in the Fed- 
eral court for contempt of Congress for re- 
fusing to answer questions concerning such 
activities during the hearing of the commit- 
tee at Gary. In spite of his record and in 
spite of this conviction, Yellin was granted 
first a Ford Foundation scholarship and then 
a National Science Foundation fellowship at 
the University of Illinois graduate school, 

Those at the university who recommended 
him for the National Science Foundation 
fellowship felt no obligation to disclose 
what they knew about Yellin’s colonizing 
activities and his conviction in the Fed- 
eral court. Of course, there was no excuse 
for the National Science Foundation not to 
have known of Yellin’s record, But as I 
have said, no security check is made. 


Would you say, while such conditions 
exist—and I could mention many similar sit- 
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uations if time permitted—that our secu- 
rity measures are too restrictive? 

What particularly disturbed the committee 
in its investigation of the National Science 
Foundation was the attitude shown by the 
director when he was questioned about its 
complete lack of security measures. He 
stated, in effect, that scientists were different 
from the average American citizen; that the 
National Science Foundation would not be 
able to get some scientists to do even basic 
scientific research, completely unclassified, 
under Government auspices if they dared 
bother them with questions about affilia- 
tions with Communist-front organizations 
and other questionable activities and as- 
sociations, If the Government wanted the 
cooperation of American scientists, he inti- 
mated, it had to bend over backward in its 
efforts not to offend their delicate sensibil- 
ities by so much as raising the question of 
security. 

He was—I believe and hope—here ex- 
pressing an erroneous opinion of what 
scientists are like, rather than actual fact. 
The 1957 Presidential committee report I 
mentioned a few minutes ago, I believe dis- 
proves his contention—at least as far as the 
great majority of scientists are concerned. 
They are willing to work for Government in 
any type of research, even if it means strict 
security regulations and careful Investiga- 
tion into their personal backgrounds. 

All of us must keep in mind this basic 
fact—that a Communist, no matter what 
else he may be, is a Communist first, last, 
and always. He may also be a scientist, a 
teacher, a union officer, a writer, or a govern- 
ment official, but dedication to communism 
and loyalty to the Kremlin always super- 
sede his loyalty to his country and to the 
principles and ethics of his profession. 

I will not repeat here the names of the 
scientists who were Communists first and 
who betrayed their country by passing to the 
enemy some of our most vital scientific 
secrets. Those scientists and others who 
feel they are helping humanity by insisting 
that all scientific discoveries be made avail- 
able to the Kremlin are living in a fool's 
paradise. They close their eyes to the fact 
that international communism uses science 
and its discoveries not for the people but 
for the all-powerful, totalitarian state whose 
ends are evil. 

For the last few minutes I have been 
talking about a decided minority of scien- 
tists in this country. Because they are so 
vocal, however, they have succeeded in lead- 
ing many Americans to believe that they 
speak for the majority of scientists in this 
country. This, of course, has been to the 
detriment of the loyal majority. It, there- 
fore, behooves this majority, which is often 
silent on major issues of our day, to speak up 
more often, and more loudly, to correct the 
erroneous impression. some Americans have 
of the part being played by scientists in our 
national security. 

Let me give you just one example of the 
part the scientist plays in our national se- 
curity. One of the fateful and certainly one 
of the most difficult and complex decisions 
of our time involves nuclear testing. While 
the final decision in these matters is made 
by the President, we all recognize that his 
decision results to a large degree from the 
advice and recommendation of the scientist. 

To state the obvious, it is vitally impor- 
tant on which particular scientists the Pres- 
ident relies. Something more is required 
of these men over and above their scientific 
knowledge and accomplishment. They must 
have an abiding faith and conviction in our 
American heritage, and they must also fully 
understand the nature and objectives of the 
amoral, atheistic, totalitarlan Cemmunist 
conspiracy. 

We must not forget that it was the Com- 
munists a few years ago who set in motion 
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an intensified worldwide agitation and propa- 
ganda campaign for the cessation of all nu- 
clear testing. We must remember that with- 
out nuclear weapons the United States is 
no match for the Soviet-Sino bloc with its 
inexhaustible manpower. We were far ahead 
in 1958 in nuclear weapons. We stopped 
testing. For almost 3 years the Soviets en- 
gaged in phony, deceitful negotiations with 
no intention of ever arriving at a nuclear 
test ban agreement. These negotiations were 
a farce and were carried on solely for the 
purpose of having the United States stop 
testing the weapons which represented the 
balance of firepower between the East and 
the West. 

We never learn. The Soviets have said 
and written time and time again that there 
can no more be sincere diplomacy than there 
can be dry water. They practice what they 
preach in this respect. They have flagrantly 
violated almost all of the 1,000 treaties and 
nonaggression compacts they have made with 
countries of the free world. They have kept 
only a handful which suited their purpose, 

I am convinced that the Soviets during 
these past 3 years have been secretly and 
surreptitiously conducting underground nu- 
clear tests somewhere in the wastelands of 
Siberia. A few days ago the Communists 
broke off these farcical negotiations and im- 
mediately began testing. They threatened 
the world with a megaton super bomb equiv- 
alent in power to 100 million tons of TNT. 
People were in a quandary as to why the 
Soviets should lay themselyes open to cen- 
sure by scuttling the nuclear test ban talks 
and openly commencing atmosphere testing. 
To me the answer is comparatively simple. 
They have now caught up or may have even 
gone ahead. They were worried that they 
could not much longer deceive the world 
and that their cheating would be found out. 
If this happened, they fully realiged that 
the impact of adverse world opinion would 
be far greater than the announcement that 
they were resuming testing. 

It is vitally necessary that all Americans, 
in every feld of endeavor, must be abso- 
lutely convinced beyond any peradventure of 
a doubt that we are not engaged in a 
popularity contest with a competing eco- 
nomic system. We are not faced merely 
with certain annoying adjustments which 
should be made so that we may coexist with 
a different system of Government. We are 
now in a death grip with an enemy the like 
of which for debasement and inhumanity the 
world has never before experienced, an 
enemy whom we can ignore, appeals, nego- 
tiate with, only at the expense of our sur- 
vival. 

This is the challenge of our day to all 
patriots of this Republic. We must. accept 
this challenge. We shall either dedicate 
1 to it or face slavery and destruc- 

on. 
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Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
complex and fascinating field of ocea- 
nography is one whose mysteries are 
really just beginning to unfold. The 
Congress has been more than passively 
interested in oceanographic research be- 
cause it deals with a vast area of the un- 
known and the exploration of this area 
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holds great potential, for, among many 
things, our national security. To give 
some indication of the unfinished busi- 
ness in this area of research, I am in- 
cluding an article by Mr. Don G. Groves 
entitled “Needs in Review,” appearing in 
the July-August 1961 edition of Under- 
sea Technology: 
NEEDS IN REVIEW 
(By Don G. Groves) 

Success of tomorrow's naval missions 
hinges on a drastic revision of the naval en- 
gineering technology state of the art. More 
and more companies are trying to get into 
the act, but to date very little has been 
achieved in terms of a unified approach to 
solve the problems at hand. This is espe- 
cially true when it comes to the many diver- 
sified yet related problems and needs in the 
undersea realm. Many of these needs fall 
within security limits and cannot be dis- 
cussed. However, several specific marine 
and naval problems are not affected by secu- 
rity, and it seems in order to briefly list and 
discuss some of them since they concern 
every engineer in the U.S. industry. 

The list is intended to be representative 
rather than all-inclusive of recognized (by 
Navy and segments of industry) problems il- 
lustrating as challenging and encompassing 
to the engineer in the U.S. industry. 

For materials and equipments that must 
operate in the underocean, exposed to sea 
growth, corrosion, pitting erosion, galvanic 
action, high pressure, etc., there is a need 
to 

Develop and improve high strength metals 
which are easily weldable, yet corrosion and 
pitting resistant; or develop economical 
coating or paint that will do same thing. 

Develop economical and effective mate- 
rials and design techniques such as small- 
diameter, high-strength deepwater moor- 
ing cables, underwater vehicles and robots, 
etc., for emplacement and reclamation of ac- 
tive and passive sonar system and other de- 
vices on the deep ocean floor. 

Develop more economical and reliable 
welding (or other pressure-tight joining) 
techniques for thick metallic sections, in- 
cluding bimetallic joints, for marine use. 
Special emphasis on deep diving submarine 
hulls where titanium and/or aluminum may 
replace steel in whole or in part. New ma- 
terials concepts should be encouraged. 

To aid and abet undersea search and kill, 
there is a need to— 

Improve marine propulsion and auxiliaries 
bearing size, geometry, and lubrication in or- 
der to reduce noise generation and trans- 
mission. Special emphasis on thrust bear- 
ings for deep-diving submarines subject to 
high hydrostatic pressure. Partial answer 
may be in use of sea water or steam to re- 
place conventional oil lubricants. Through- 
out undersea technology more effort ‘should 
be made to use the sea ambient environment 
to improve marine engineering. 

Develop small-sized speed reducers of high 
torque capacity (as high as 65-to-1 reduc- 
tion) producing minimum of noise in sonic 
and ultrasonic bands needed for oes 
and thrust procedures and should be able 
to handle up to 1,000 shaft horsepower. This 
technology might enable use of nuclear 
closed cycle gas turbines driving outboard 
propulsion system in some vessels. 

Develop statis high direct current power 
electric generators (fuel cell or thermoelec- 
tric). Used with specific characteristics 
static inverters for alternating current power 
conversion, system would eliminate motor- 
generator sets (a noise source). vance in 
fuel cell technology could result in dead- 
quiet submarine operation. Special empha- 
sis on development of data leading to new 
techniques and hardware for attenuating or 
eliminating self noise, machinery noise 
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(mechanical couplings), cavitation noise, 
and flow noise in ships and underwater 
mechanisms and installations. 

Create precise undersea surveying and 
navigation devices for reliable, extremely 
accurate determination of submerged vessel 
speed with respect to ocean bottom, an im- 
portant factor in underwater missile launch- 
ing. Also develop surface ship automatic 
pilot navigation. 

Design of antisubmarine hydrofoil for 
high-speed surface operation combined with 
efficient underwater capabilities. This could 
in effect be a hydrofoil deep depth sonar 
platform utilizing optimum sonar conditions 
for search. After search vehicle would sur- 
face and proceed to next search area. Phe- 
nomenal weight-to-horsepower ratio possi- 
ble with new powerplants used with light- 
weight metal hull. 

Accomplish breakthrough in generation, 
propagation, and reception of sound in 
ocean—or development of new devices—lead- 
ing to a means of IFF for undersea surveil- 
lance. Chief problem today is to determine 
whether object detected by sonar is friendly 
ship, a whale, a school of fish, a decoy or 
other countermeasure, or an enemy subma- 
rine. All give sonar reflections. Limitations 
on transmission in water where temperature 
changes, coupled with fact that acoustic 
methods are slow and inexact point to great- 
er emphasis in development of nonacoustic 
systems such as deep-sea optical maser. 

In the field of marine power—main pro- 
pulsion as well as secondary and auxiliary 
power—there is a need to— 

Investigate the possibility of larger-scale 
use of solid propellants for rocket under- 
water propulsion. 

Design various imaginative devices to use 
and convert some of the ocean’s thermal and 
hydrostatic energy. Sea water contains ur- 
anium for fission-produced power and deu- 
terium or heavy hydrogen for thermonuclear 
power. Another possibility is to obtain al- 
ternating current or direct current power 
from shafts turning at 50,000 to 100,000 
revolutions per minute. Also needed are sys- 
tems to transduce main propulsion schemes 
to secondary and auxiliary power. Novel 
cryogenic refrigeration (apparatus and de- 
wars built into ship) might provide key 
to make certain energy-conversion modes 
possible. Some of these conversion modes 
are: 

Nuclear energy to thermal energy via fis- 
sion or fusion reactor or ionized plasma 
fission reactor to electrical energy. 

Chemical energy to thermal energy via 
exothermic chemical reaction or battery or 
fuel cell to electrical energy. 

Thermal energy to mechanical energy via 
diesel or turbine. 7 

Thermal energy to electrical energy via 
thermal- electric devices. 

Mechanical energy to electrical energy via 
generator. 

Electrical energy to acceleration of a water 
column and propulsion via magnetohydro- 
dynamic device. 

Electrical energy for electric motors for 
propulsion and auxiliary power. 

Thermal energy to acceleration of a water 
column and propulsion via hydrojet, or 
rocket. 

Mechanical energy to acceleration of a 
water column and propulsion via reduction 
gearing propeller, etc. 

In addition to the problems listed above 
there is also an urgent need for further de- 
velopment and improvement in the following 
specific marine engineering problem areas: 

Nuclear propulsion reactor shielding. 

Coating material to reduce frictional drag 
(especially for underwater craft). 

Water-resistant grease. 

Underwater television and photography. 
3 intensification enhancement de- 

ces. 
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New device to replace submarine peri- 
scopes. 

Underwater countermeasure devices and 
techniques, 

Surface and subsurface ship hull and pro- 
pulsion design. 

New communication systems through the 
air-sea interface. 

Higher reliability, reduced maintenance, 
lower cost, and unattended systems program 
related to the electronic, electrical, mechani- 
cal, etc., systems of ships and crafts includ- 
ing aircraft. 

Life sciences associated with human 
tolerance to unusual environments, 

Anechoic engineering and application of 
viscoelastic materials. 

Increased use of solid state devices in prac- 
tically all marine vehicle design. 

Hydrodynamic innovations—boundary lay- 
er control concepts. 

Sensors in acoustic and nonacoustic de- 
vices not limited to ASW detection, for use 
on merchant ships, submarines, aircraft, etc. 

Ambient sea noise research. Possible 
evolvement of detection techniques akin to 
those used in cosmic ray astronomy. 

Natural science programs to study bird, 
fish, and animal features which might be 
adapted for man's use. 

Inland waterway icebreaker craft, possibly 
powered by water reactor and turboelectric 
drive. 

Redesign of special submarines, ships, and 
aircraft for oceanographic purposes. 

More and better equipment for simula- 
tion of ocean environments. 

Less expensive, more effective overhaul and 
repair methods, particularly for nuclear sub- 
marines and naval aircraft. 

Small-size, broad-band sonar transducers. 

Aside from the specific needs dealt with 
so far, the marine and naval engineering 
society is faced with a series of problems 
in general key areas with bearing on military 
as well as commercial interests. Again there 
is lack of a unified approach from industry’s 
side, in spite of the benefits to be gained. 

In these general key areas there is a need 
to— 

Establish an underwater commercial min- 
ing and salvaging technology to harvest some 
of the raw materials in the vast ocean. It 
is estimated that 1 square mile of ocean 
floor surface contains cobalt and manganese 
modules worth $0.5 million. Other com- 
modities are oil, chemicals, and food. Em- 
phasis is on development of inexpensive 
methods to bring these to the surface. 

Develop underwater shipping and storage 
techniques as well as logistical underwater 
and midocean support base systems. 

Apply aircraft practices and vast pool of 
aerodynamic research to ship design. Ship 
shape and speed have not changed signifi- 
cantly in the past 50 years. There is tangible, 
translatable similarity in the disciplines of: 
Hydrodynamics (hydrofoils) and aerodynam- 
ics (airfoils); meteorology and oceanology; 
sound energy through temperature gradients 
and electromagnetic energy transmission in 
the ionosphere, and many others. There is 
also the applicability of space technology to 
marine engineering (navigation, communica- 
tion, weather prediction, and reconnaissance 
satellites). 

Increase hydrographic and oceanographic 
research. Despite much recent work in these 
fields results have not been applied or co- 
ordinated to utmost advantage. Perhaps 
this will be remedied through Government's 
increased financial support of oceanographic 
research. Collected data is of no real value 
unless translated into devices, instructions, 
or practical rules. 

Establish fundamental data for predicting 
such things as metallurgical performance 
with respect to fatigue, locked-in stresses, 
creep, ductility, notch effects, ete. Also for 
possible reappraisal and working coordina- 
tion of ideas related to mechanics, energy 
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conservation, electronics, etc., all of which 


requires the skills and 

specialists. So far the individuals have gen- 

erally worked in separate groups with little 

real interchange. Growing awareness of 

need for interaction between groups will 

benefit the entire marine engineering field. 
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Bill Huebner Discusses Fallout Shelter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, an 
unusual piece of journalistic enterprise, 
as well as practical foresightedness, has 
been taking place in Windsor Locks, 
Conn., and reported in the Hartford 
Times. 

Bill Huebner, who is a reporter with 
the Times, determined to build a civil 
defense fallout shelter for himself and 
his family in his home, stock it and then 
test it. This experiment is now under- 
way. 

I have the utmost admiration for his 
determination to see for himself what 
problems would be faced by anyone who 
proposed to take the steps advocated 
by his Government as part of our total 
preparedness. I have followed his ar- 
ticles with interest and I offer for the 
Recorp the first in the series he plans 
to write about living in the shelter. I 
also offer an editorial in the Times which 
discusses his resolution and the purpose 
of his experiment. 

No one can overlook the recent Soviet 
tests scattering fallout over the globe. 
Distasteful as it may be, the need to rec- 
ognize this threat and be prectical about 
it is vital. I am happy to note that the 
Department of Defense, following the 
instructions of the President, has already 
begun a program to locate, evaluate, and 
mark community fallout shelters 
throughout Connecticut. 

In an atmosphere of tension, we must 
look coldly at what we have and what 
we must do, I want to commend Mr. 
Huebner for an outstanding contribu- 
tion to public understanding of this 
problem. 

The articles referred to follow: 
HUEBNERS Move SPEEDILY To SEAL SELVES IN 
SHELTER 
(By Bill Huebner) 


We're in. 

Windsor Locks Civilian Defense Director 
Richard E. Stanton pulled a “Pearl Harbor” 
on the fallout shelter project at 8 pm. 
Thursday. 
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Actually, according to the project we were 
not supposed to take up quarters in the 
shelter until Sunday evening. 

I had just come home from a golf game 
when he drove in the driveway. We ex- 
changed the usual greetings. 

Then he walked over to his car, took out 
a CD director's helmet and said: 

“As project director, I have received infor- 
mation that nuclear weapons will be dropped 
on Westover AFB in Chicopee, Mass., and 
other parts of the country. You and your 
family have 15 minutes to enter the shelter.” 

“You can't do that,” I objected. “We're 
not supposed to go in until Sunday. I 
haven't got it completely furnished as yet.“ 

“Let this be a lesson to you and everybody. 
These things don’t happen on schedule,” he 
countered. 

“But Stanton, this is only a project to show 
a fallout shelter can be built. The occu- 
pancy part is secondary.” 

“You have already spent 4 minutes arguing 
with me, Bill. If you and your family are 
not in that shelter in 11 minutes I'll declare 
that you have received an overdose of radia- 
tion and the project will end here and now.“ 

That was it. I've known Stanton for 10 
years and CD is a part of his life. He 
doesn’t fool. He had this planned all in 
advance. 

“Ten minutes to go Bil. You've read the 
survival books. Remember what they said 
and do it,” he said. 

Survival, survival—what to do in an emer- 
gency. Take all the canned food off your 
shelves. 

OK. My wife started. The two girls, who 
were getting ready for bed started hauling 
bags of food to the shelter. 

Nine minutes left—no sanitary toilet. The 
book said use a 20-gallon refuse can, fill half 
with water, pour motor oil on top, empty 
newest can possible—in garage for oil. Un- 
screw toilet seat in house lavatory—every- 
thing down in the shelter. 

Full bottles with drinking water—3 min- 
utes left—photographers arrive. Stanton had 
this planned, too. RADIAC crew pulis up— 
radiation being measured by crew—hurry— 
what else can we take? 

Two minutes—we grab everything— 
books, pans, chairs, blankets ripped off beds. 

One minute—we're in, surrounded by a 
pile of blankets, cans of food, chairs, books— 
everything. 

“You may now turn to the Windsor Locks 
CD frequency on your battery radio we sup- 
plied,” yelled Stanton through the shelter 
walls. “This will act as your conelrad 
for the next 5 days. Good night folks.” 

Oh Stanton, before you leave pal, will you 
shut off the water in the kitchen? We think 
we left it running. 


Goop Luck, BAL 

Last night our reporter Bill Huebner sealed 
himself (his wife and their two small chil- 
dren in a 7- by 8-foot fallout shelter he has 
built beneath his house in Windsor Locks. 
He intends to stay there 5 days to test the 
living conditions of the shelter and the fam- 
ily’s ability to adjust to the confinement, 

Mr. Huebner is no crackpot. He is a re- 
spected citizen of his community, an expe- 
rienced and reliable newpaperman, and a 
member of many civic organizations, includ- 
ing the State Police auxiliary force. Though 
his experiment is being watched with inter- 
est by State and local CD officials, he is in- 
terested first of all in preserving the lives 
of his family in the event of wartime attack. 
All the rest of us are interested, too, and his 
experience will furnish guidance to others. 

Incidentally, the experiment may be hard- 
est on Mr. Huebner’s wife. Her husband 
took along an accordion on which he is a de- 
cidely inexpert player and intends to while 
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away the time by practicing. Imagine being 
cooped up with a beginner on the accordion. 

We wish Bill well and hope the children 
don't feel too cramped. And if Mrs. Huebner 
calls on the emergency telephone for a pair 
of earplugs, we'll understand why. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
180 Prints (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

* 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


The Belgrade Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two in- 
teresting articles from the September 9 
edition of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
regarding the Belgrade Conference. 

The first is an article by Mr. Edwin 
Roth, Courier-Journal special writer, 
and the second is by Mr. M. S. Handler, 
of the New York Times News Service. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Breicrapr.—When India’s Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru, by far the most important 
participant of the Belgrade Conference of 
nonalined states, walked down the steps 
from his aircraft at Belgrade Airport, he 
stumbled and slipped. For a moment it 
seemed he would fall all the way down the 
steps and hit Yugoslav soil head first—but 
he managed to grasp the banister rail. 
Steadying himself, he walked into the 
wide open arms of Tito, who embraced and 
kissed him. 

Nehru's slip on the plane steps as he ar- 
rived for the Belgrade Conference was what 
Psychologists call a Freudian slip. He was 
most unenthusiastic about this conference, 
and accepted the invitation from its or- 
ganizers, Tito and Nasser, only because to re- 
fuse it would have caused offense. But he 
made clear that he would do everything to 
prevent the formation of a third power bloc. 

As the conference got under way, Nehru— 
though not surprised—became increasingly 
impatient as he watched it develop into an 
orgy of personal and national vanities, frus- 
trations, inferiority complexes, and resent- 
ments. There were all the burning, bitter 
resentments of poor barefooted people 
against those people who not only have 
shoes, but even motor cars. 

Much of the time, the conference saw dis- 
plays of incredible megalomania. 

Speaker after speaker set down the precise 
conditions under which his country would 
be willing to accept financial or economic 
aid—and gave his views of what this con- 
ference should tell John F. Kennedy and 
Nikita Khrushchev to do. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser, dictator President of 
the United Arab Republic, claimed that the 
nonalined countries (and, by implication, 
Nasser personally) had caused Kennedy and 
Khrushchey to meet in Vienna. 

But even that was surpassed by Ghana's 

President Kwame Nkrumah. With perspira- 
tion glistening on his black face, he cried 
passionately. 
Imagine half a dozen hydrogen bombs, 
each one the equivalent of 100,000 tons of 
TNT, dropped on Accra, New Delhi, Cairo, 
London, New York, and Moscow.” 

It did not seem to occur to Nkrumah that 
even if nuclear war broke out, tHe first 
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hydrogen bomb would not be dropped on the 
Ghanian capital Accra—and that perhaps 
neither Eastern nor Western military plan- 
ners consider Accra worth a hydrogen bomb 
in any circumstances whatever. 


NO CONDEMNATION 


Although this conference met under the 
shadow of the mushroom cloud and under 
the fallout of Russia's new nuclear explo- 
sion, the delegates here hesitated to con- 
demn it. 

Some delegates, notably Nehru, have said 
how shocked they are that Russia ended the 
suspension of nuclear tests and exploded 
another H-bomb. But these polite expres- 
sions of incredulous shock are very different 
from the howls of rage and abuse let loose 
by the very same men against the French 
explosion of a much smaller atom bomb. 

In his ranting, rambling cliche-riddled 
hour-long speech Nkrumah demanded the 
formation of a power bloc of nonalined 
states at the United Nations which, he said, 
should be reorganized according to the so- 
called "troika system"—with Assistant Sec- 
retaries General from the East bloc, the West 
bloc, and the nonalined bloc. 

He read out the immense figures which the 
United States, Russia, and Britain spend on 
armaments, and suggested that they should 
instead give this money to the nonalined 
underdeveloped countries. 

Like many others at this conference, and 
in stronger words than most, Nkrumah de- 
manded the full acceptance and recognition 
of the East German Communist State. But 
in the very same breath (he was summing 
up his demands), he also demanded the end 
of all colonialism. 

Curiously, Nkrumah does not consider East 
Germany to be a colony, any more than 
he would look upon Hungary or Czecho- 
slovakia as colonies. At this conference, 
colonialism and imperialism (two words 
used countless times in every session) mean 
only the domination of colored people by 
white people, and not the domination of 
white people by more powerful white people. 


FACT OF LIFE 


Nehru, too, suggested the recognition of 
East Germany, though he made it clear that 
he did so only because he considered the 
East German Government to be one of the 
facts of life. 

This caused some West German observers 
to remark with cynical bitterness that West 
Germany got very little irf return for the 
millions of hard West German marks spent 
in aid to underdeveloped countries. 

Nehru's big speech brought the first re- 
freshing note of cold realism into a confer- 
ence which until then had seemed to take 
place in Alice’s lunatic wonderland behind 
the looking glass. As Nehru is the demo- 
cratically elected leader of some 450 million 
people and represents more than half the 
total number of people which this confer- 
ence claims to represent, he has no need to 
overcompensate any inferiority complex. 
Speaking immediately after Nkrumah, he 
tore Nkrumah’s speech to shreds, 

Tito, Nasser, and Nkrumah are trying hard 
to create a power bloc of nonalined states. 
But no common denominator can be found 
between men who hate each other as much 
as Nasser and Bourguiba, Nasser, and Kas- 
sem, or Nkrumah and some of the other 
African leaders. 


How Did We Get This Way? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Sunbury Daily Item, Sun- 
bury, Pa., on Saturday, September 16, 
which I would urge every Member of 
the Congress to read as well as the offi- 
cials of the United States of America 
who will represent our country at the 
opening the United Nations General As- 
sembly in New York tomorrow. 

This frank and intelligent editorial is 
captioned “How Did We Get This Way?” 
Each and every one of us should ponder 
well the soul-searching words of this fine 
and factual editorial: 

How Dm We Ger THIS War? 

How did we get this way—hanging on the 
words of a ruthless, bloody-handed dictator 
and living in hopes of cajoling him into 
smiles rather than tantrums in a summit 
conference? A look at the record may help 
answer the question as the moment of truth 
approaches in the world struggle for freedom. 

The cumulative effect of all the mental 
stress and strain to which the American peo- 
ple have been subjected since the la 
of the first sputnik is a major factor in 
what Robert Kazmayer, world traveler and 
lecturer who has appeared many times on 
rostrums in the Sunbury area calls an ex- 
cellent brainwashing job that we have been 
doing on ourselves. We have conjured up 
a myth of Russian superiority, beginning 
with a clamor against our educational sys- 
tem and demands for a multibillion dollar 
program to produce scientists in a hurry— 
for no better reason than that Soviet scien- 
tific resources were concentrated on a lim- 
ited number of spectacular accomplishments 
for obvious terroristic purposes. 
The various branches of the U.S. armed 
services, following their usual line, have 
stressed supposed Russian strength while 
downgrading our own power. 

Politicians advocating the welfare state for 
America haye come up with an imposing list 
of our shortcomings creating the unmis- 
takable impression—even among ourselves 
that without Government prodding we are 
too fiabby to educate our children, build 
proper houses, clean up our cities, care for 
our older citizens or show compassion for 
the unfortunate. And as a result, having 
come to doubt our own capacities, it is small 
wonder that neutralist“ nations look at us 
askance or that the unholy Kremlin crowd 
underestimates our will to resist threats 
and even outright trampling upon our rights. 

How far downgrade we have traveled is 
indicated in many ways. We have been in- 
structed from abroad how to allocate the 
foreign ald moneys on which a number of 
dependent nations increasingly lean. We 
have had to soft-pedal Cuba. We have had 
to abandon expensive airbases in France to 
pacify a questionable ally, We have been 
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pressured not to resume nuclear testing and 
have been maligned by British pacifists for 
creating with our tax money the instruments 
for protecting them, along with the re- 
mainder of the free world. We have been 
told by beneficiary nations not to ship our 
goods to areas in which they wish to cul- 
tivate trade and at the same time to import 
unlimited quantities of these same nations’ 
products at the expense of American jobs. 

And we are asked in a news release this 
week from the Canadian consulate general 
in New York City “whether the Western 
nations should risk war over West Berlin.” 
This line of appeasement from our nearest 
neighbor, major supplier of Red China and 
Communist Cuba, reasons thus: “The ques- 
tion is asked as to whether the Western na- 
tions are courting war over a rubberstamp 
by their refusal to accept at checkpoints 
en-route to Berlin passes signed by East Ger- 
mans instead of by Russians.” So reasoned 
British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
at Munich in 1938 and Adolf Hitler was given 
the nod for conquest of Europe and World 


War II. 

Fuzzy thinking, wavering leadership and 
an inclination to sell America short on all 
counts has taken us a long way down the 
road to confusion bordering on hysteria. 


Dedicatory Address by Representative 
Hemphill, of South Carolina, at Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Clover, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Citizen-Soldier: Back- 
bone of the Nation’s Strength” delivered 
by Congressman ROBERT W. HEMPHILL of 
the Fifth South Carolina Congressional 
District at the dedication of the National 
Guard Armory at Clover, S.C., Septem- 
ber 10, 1961, 3 p.m. 

Congressman HEMPHILL in this ad- 
dress has given relevant and informative 
information concerning the role of the 
citizen soldier in the defense of this 
country through the history of this Na- 
tion. He portrayed the important part 
the members of the militia, the National 
Guard and the Reserve have played in 
the defense of our Nation. The distin- 
guished Congressman from the Fifth 
District is to be commended for this 
splendid address, and I hope as many 
people as possible will take occasion to 
read it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITIZEN-SOLDIER: BACKBONE OF THE NATION’S 
STRENGTH 

Maj. Gen. Pinckney, Maj. Gen. Godfrey 
Colonel Harvey, Captain Murphy, distin- 
guished platform guests, members of the 
Clover, S.C., National Guard unit, ladies and 
gentlemen, here today, in the shadow of 
Kings Mountain, we cannot but feel excite- 
ment and pride that our heritage is so great, 
our obligation to the citizen soldiers of the 
Revolution so strong, and our purpose 80 
patriotic that we meet here today to carry on 
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for those who died on yonder hills that we 
might be free. Gathered among us, I am 
sure, are the spirits of those brave men of 
another day, and if we were not true to those 
of our heritage, how fruitless would be our 
efforts, how empty our ceremony, and how 
disgustingly shallow our accomplishments: 
We, too, should use the gifts we have been 
given for the preservation of freedom. 

And now let us turn to the business of the 
day. 

This armory is more than a building of 
cold, hard stone. It is a living thing. It 
symbolizes the determination of all of you 
here as well as the determination of the 
American people, to sacrifice their time, their 
fortunes, and even their lives in the strug- 
gle for freedom. We arm for liberty, not 
tyranny. That we have always built our 
forces on the citizen-soldier stands as testi- 
mony of our deep and profound love for 
peace, order, and freedom. The National 
Guard is the instrument of the citizen-sol- 
dier—and a mighty weapon it has been in 
our Nation's history. 

You will remember that the fight for in- 
dependence against British colonial domi- 
nation was carried forwarded by the militia- 
men of the 13 colonies, These were the now 
famous Minutemen who have been justly 
heralded in every American history book. 
They fought bravely and honorably for 
American independence. Without their ef- 
forts, we still might be under the power of 
foreign influences, They shed their blood 
at Saratoga, at Concord, and at Lexington. 
They also fought and died in the swamps of 
Georgia and the woods of the Carolinas, 
They were hardy men, providing us with an 
example which we can well follow. This 
armory is built and is dedicated in the spirit 
of these militiamen—the forerunners of the 
National Guard, 

No less a person than Gen, George Wash- 
ington, the father of our country, paid tribute 
to the indispensable role which the militia 
played in the Revolutionary War, It was 
largely through his untiring work that a 
well-regulated militia was made the basis 
for the Nation's national defense. In his 
“Sentiments on a Peace Establishment,” 
Washington wrote: “It may be laid down 
as a primary position, and the basis of our 
system that every citizen who enjoys the 
protection of a free government, owed not 
only a proportion of his property, but even 
of his personal services to the defense of it, 
and consequently the citizens of America, 
from 18 to 50 years of age, should be borne 
on the militala rolls, provided with uniform 
arms, and so far accustomed to the use of 
them, that the total strength of the country 
might be called forth at short notice. 

Following Washington's suggestion, Con- 
gress passed the Militia Act of 1792. It laid 
the basis for a truly national militia system 
that was to endure for over a hundred years 
until the passage of the Dick Act of 1903. 
Each State was empowered to enroll every 
free, able-bodied male citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years into a State militia 
which was to be ready to serve in times of 
State or national emergency. 

This was wise legislation. It provided the 
framework through which the States and 
the Nation could muster sufficient military 
manpower to cope with foreign and domestic 
adversaries. When the War of 1812 began, 
Army strength stood at about one-fifth of 
its authorized level of 35,603. The State 
militias were asked to make up the difference 
and to expand the Military Establishment 
in the war against England. The Congress 
requested 30,000 volunteers and 80,000 men 
from existing militia units to carry the war 
to the enemy, With characteristic vigor, 
thousands of militia men—our first reserv- 
ists—responded to the colors. They fought 
gallantly until the invader was driven from 
our shores. Who can forget the impressive 
victory which Jackson won at New Orleans? 
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Many of the troops which battled behind 
the cotton bales he stacked across the port 
area of New Orleans were militia soldiers 
from a cross section of the States of the 
Union. 

The next challenge to American security 
and independence occurred in 1846. On 
May 11, 1846, President James Polk sent a 
message to Congress which stated that “After 
reiterated menaces, Mexico has passed the 
boundary of the United States, has invaded 
our territory, and shed American blood upon 
the American soll.“ Congress quickly re- 
sponded to the President’s recommendation 
to declare war on the Mexican Government 
because it knew where it could secure the 
men and military tools to force the aggres- 
sors from Amereican territory. It was cer- 
tain that the State military units would be 
ready and willing to fight for the honor of 
the Nation. When General Winfield Scott 
marched triumphantly into Mexico City, 
there were hundreds of militia men among 
his conquering troops. The citizen-soldier 
had again displayed the courage and forti- 
tude that had marked his service during the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. 

Again in 1860 the State militia made ready 
for battle. Now, however, State was divided 
against State; brother against brother. In- 
stead of joining their strength into an un- 
beatable combination, Confederate gray op- 
posed Federal Union blue. Both President 
Abraham Lincoln in the North and President 
Jefferson Davis in the South appealed to the 
States under their command for troops to 
fight for their respective causes. The great 
Civil War which we commemorate this year 
was fought in great part by militia men 
brought into the service of Confederate and 
Union Armies. As before, these men on both 
sides of the fighting lines demonstrated that 
rare quality of courage and devotion to duty 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the citizen-soldier. For 4 painful years, the 
strength of the Nation was sapped in a 
bloody contest for noble political objectives. 
Although the South laid down its arms at 
Appomatox, it could still honor its honor 
high. Its brave soldiers had performed well 
in the cause of the South—no less than the 
courageous men of blue in the North. 

For almost 40 years the Nation tended its 
wounds suffered in the great battles of the 
Civil War—at Gettysburg, at Bull Run, and 
at Antietam, Those wounds healed slowly, 
but they healed firmly. When the Nation 
went to war against Spain in 1898, a united 
Nation joined against the common foe. 
Yankee and southerner stood shoulder to 
shoulder against the Spanish Army. Every 
State of the Union contributed troops. In a 
very few months, the war was over. The 
militia system had proven adequate to the 
task of war. 

With the advent of the 20th century, many 
military officials saw the need for more, not 
less, reliance on the militia during times 
of national crisis. To achieve an efficient 
peacetime establishment, Congress passed the 
Dick Act in 1903. It was designed “to 
promote the efficiency of the militia.” This 
act marked a milestone in the development 
of the militia. The Militia Act of 1792 was 
now left behind, and the Nation entered the 
modern era with the development of the 
National Guard. 


The Dick Act provided that the militia was 
to consist of every male citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 45, and that they were to be 
divided into two classes: the 
Militia to be known as the National Guard 
of each State or territory, and the Reserve 
militia which was to be the remainder of 
the manpower pool of the age group, Annual 
drill, instruction, and target practice were 
required. The Secretary of War was author- 
ized to issue arms and equipment for the 
State National Guard units within his charge 
and to provide facilities for encampment, 
maneuvers, and field instruction. Inspec- 
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tion of National Guard units was also pre- 
scribed and the Secretary of War could detail 
Regular Army officers for duty with the 
Organized Militia, subject to revocation by 
the State Governors. The Dick Act was fur- 
ther strengthened by the National Defense 
Act of 1916 which provided for Reserve 
officers and offered more assistance to the 
States to develop effective guard units. 
These laws made the National Guard the first 
line of the Nation's defense. Washington's 
dream of a well-organized and efficiently 
administered national militia force had be- 
come a reality. In the words of President 
Woodrow Wilson: We must depend in every 
time of national peril, not upon a standing 
army, but upon a citizenry trained and ac- 
customed to arms.” 

These words were prophetic. The Na- 
tional Guard now fully supported by the 
Federal Government, again was equal to the 
challenge during World War I. Thousands of 
National Guard men from every corner of 
America entered their country’s service to 
fight the hated central powers. They dis- 
tinguished themselves at Chateau Thierry, at 
St. Mihiel, and at Meuse-Argonne. When 
the Armistice was declared on November 11, 
the Nation briefly understood the value of 
the National Guard once more. 

Unfortunately, between 1920 and 1940, the 
Nation quickly forgot its debt to the Na- 
tional Guard. Public opinion poorly sup- 
ported the efforts of fighting men in every 
State of the Union to keep the military 
strength of the Nation at peak levels through 
the maintenance of a strong National Guard. 
Despite years of budgetary famine, many 
farsighted men gave their energies to the 
preservation of the guard. The Nation was 
grateful for their unselfish work in behalf 
of the guard. National Guard units were 
the first to fight against the Fascists powers 
in World War II. Even before America’s 
entry into the war, National Guard men had 
been activated and deployed in foreign bases 
throughout the world. They were ready for 
the Japanese when they landed in the Phil- 
ippines; they were prepared for the massive 
Japanese assault against dor, Men 
like Roger Young of the Ohio National Guard 
gave their lives so that America could live. 
Such modern minutemen gave the Nation the 
time it needed to organize its human and 
material resources in the crusade for free- 
dom. 

Sadly history repeated itself after the 
Second World War. The Nation quickly de- 
mobilized its great military machine com- 
posed of over 12 million men and women. 
Again, farsighted men who saw the neces- 
sity for a trained and ready guard were ig- 
nored. The era were lean years for 
the National Guard. Without financial aid 
Or moral comfort, guardsmen continued to 
train and make themselves ready to defend 
their Nation in any future conflict. Thank 
Heavens they were not submerged by a 
complacent public opinion. During the 
Korean war, the National Guard and Re- 
serve forces formed the basis for a swift re- 
Mobilization of our Military Establishment, 

The American people finally learned their 
lesson. Today the guard is the most ef- 
ficient reserve organization in the Nation’s 
history. Note that President Kennedy 
turned to the guard for help to meet the 
Berlin crisis as well as the other Commu- 
nist military threats to the free world’s 
security. Over 75,000 reservists—men who 
in many instances have already served their 
country in two wars—have responded with 
characteristic enthusiasm to the President's 
plea for aid. These men do not like war, 
nor do they honor the killing and wound- 
ing of other men, They want peace and 
Justice, and are ready to fight for thesa goals 
when the Nation calls upon them. 

This armory which we dedicate today is 
a tribute to the millions of guardsmen who 
have fought to preserve the freedom and 
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independence of the Nation in war 
in which the Nation was involved. It is an 
indication of our firm purpose to stand 
against the new tyranny which has arisen 
in Europe and which extends its blood- 
stained hands across the globe. This armory 
is our answer to the Communist challenge. 
When freemen combine against tyranny it 
cannot prevail. The armory will prepare 
men for the fight. It will give them the 
tools they will need to win the struggle. 
Let there be no doubt of the outcome. The 
citizen-soldier will prevail. 


Farm Quarterly Editor Discusses Food 
for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the productivity of America’s farm- 
ers is the greatest stabilizing force in the 
economy of the free world. Our farm- 
ers provided the arsenals of food in 
World War II. They produced the food 
that forestalled starvation in the battle- 
torn world in the postwar era. I believe 
that America’s farms saved Europe from 
communism. I believe that the abun- 
dance of food and fiber from these broad 
lands of ours should used in the cause of 
freedom, in the crucial struggle for 
world peace, 


America has made food for peace a 
reality around the world. This is a 
great humanitarian program. It is a 
symbol of the spirit of brotherhood in 
the free world. This program is ably 
directed by our former colleague in the 
House, Hon. George McGovern. 


Mr. McGovern recently called my at- 
tention to a penetrating and forceful 
article on the place of food in the strug- 
gle for peace, written by Mr. Grant Can- 
non, editor of the Farm Quarterly, and 
appearing in the fall 1961 issue of that 
publication. It occurs to me that what 
Mr. Cannon has to say deserves broad 
attention. Therefore, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I am inserting the 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

FOOD FOR PEACE 
(By Grant Cannon) 

In the Congo, where the balance between 
democracy, communism, and utter chaos is 
most precarious, 300,000 Baluba tribesmen 
were driven from their homes and into 
south Kasai, whose normal population is a 
million. The bloodshed and turmoil this 
great mass of starving humanity could have 
caused was all too apparent. The Com- 
munists would have asked for nothing bet- 
ter. President Kennedy ordered food 
shipped. Within 2 weeks, stores of dried 
milk from California, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota; wheat from Kansas and Oklahoma; 
corn and beans from Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana had been assembled, shipped 
and were being fed to the people. During 
the next few years we will continue to send 
our surplus food and fiber to the Congo and 
to over 90 other nations, to feed hungry 
people and to support the growth of free- 
dom. So important Is this program in the 
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minds of its administrators, they say if we 
did not have a surplus we should grow one 
for this purpose. 

One of President Kennedy’s first appoint- 
ments—even before he selected his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—was that of George Mc- 
Govern to direct his newly created Food for 
Peace Agency. 

“As long as there is acute hunger in the 
world, and as long as we have the capacity 
to make a contribution in reducing human 
hunger, we ought to meet that opportunity 
and responsibility,” McGovern said recently. 
“I think food too important a resource from 
the point of view of our foreign policy ob- 
jectives and our moral responsibilities, for 
us to restrict production to the point where 
we are incapable of providing some food 
assistance abroad.” 

There seems little likelihood that Mc- 
Govern will be called upon to defend his 
position, since surpluses will be with us for 
many years, but his statements do show his 
attitude toward the program, Emphasis, he 
feels, should be on the constructive use of 
our food abundance, rather than upon sur- 
plus disposal. It is his plan to push vigor- 
ously the use of our agricultural wealth to 
strengthen the free nations of the world. 
As he said, “I am corivinced that if Khru- 
shchev had our agricultural abundance, he 
would be using it with great vigor and 
imagination to try to promote his cause in 
those nations which are for 
greater economic development. We have the 
food and we should use it.” 

When he makes this.statement, this qui- 
et, thoughtful, rather handsome man, who 
was formerly a professor of American history 
and political science, and also a Member of 
the House of Representatives Agricultural 
Committee from South Dakota, is speaking 
for the President. He also, curiously 
enough, is voicing the sentiments of most 
members of both political parties, since the 
law he administers was passed in 1954 un- 
der a Republican regime by a Democratic 
Congress, at the urging of the Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The question has not been, “Should we 
use our rich agricultural surplus to 
strengthen the free world?” but rather, 
“How can we use the surplus in this way, 
without ruining the farmers of such friendly 
nations as Canada, Australia, Argentina, and 
France, who are also exporters? And how 
can we use this surplus without wrecking 
the farm market in the countries we are try- 
ing to assist, and so bringing disastrous 
prices to their farmers?” Public Law 480 is 
our legislative answer by which we hope to 
solve this difficult problem. 

The law is not, as many think, a pure give- 
away program. By far the greatest amount 
of materials shipped on Public Law 480 au- 
thority has been paid for either in the cur- 
rency of the importing country or by barter 
of strategic goods which the United States is 
stockpiling. A much smaller amount has 
been outright gifts, either from our Govern- 
ment, or through some 57 voluntary agen- 
cies which serve humanity overseas. 

In terms of actual dollars we have shipped 
abroad a total of $28,500 million worth of 
agricultural products since 1954. Of this 
amount, $19 billion worth was our normal 
exports paid for in dollars. Four and a half 
billion dollars worth was sold for foreign 
currency (often referred to as soft currency). 
One billion dollars worth was given to the 
needy by our voluntary agencies and an- 
other $600 million was given on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. Barter deals 
amounted to around $1,300 million worth 
of goods during this same 7-year period. 

Another way of looking at these figures, 
and one which McGovern is happy to ex- 
plain, is that each year we have shipped 
around 12 million tons of surplus goods 
which would have cost us some $75 million 
to store the first year, and $45 million every 
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year thereafter. Though McGovern does not 
emphasize the surplus disposal aspect of this 
program, incidentally, he has increased ship- 
ments during his brief period by around 10 
percent. 

HARD SELL FOR SOFT MONEY 

The sales for foreign currency are far from 
simple. They are, as a matter of fact, about 
as complex as the formula for a new in- 
secticide. 

In the sale, we agree to accept 
the currency of the buying country without 
converting it into dollars. The way such a 
nation earns dollars is to export goods to the 
United States and other hard-currency mar- 
kets. Since most of the emerging countries 
have not yet developed dollar earning power, 
dollars are in short supply—hence the agree- 
ment not to convert their currency and re- 
duce their dollar credits. This enables them 
to continue spending their dollar credits for 
their normal importation of American agri- 
cultural and other products. We also agree 
just how the money paid for our goods will 
be spent in the buying country. 

In making such a sale, our negotiators 
must be assured that the sale will not dis- 
place any normal commercial agricultural 
sales being made by us or by other friendly 

nations. They must also deter- 
mine that the sale will not disrupt the econ- 
omy of the receiving nation by breaking local 
farm prices. In addition, the negotiators 
must secure an agreement against the re- 
export of the commodity, and also that the 
added food will not increase the availability 
of a similar product to the Soviet bloc. They 
must also decide the rate of exchange which 
will be used to determine dollar value of 
the commodity. 

Perhaps the giant Indian agreement, which 
involves $1,300 million worth of wheat and 
rice to be purchased over a 4-year period, 
illustrates how such sales are put into actual 
effect. 

With the basic agreement negotiated, the 
Indian Government put their American 
Purchasing Mission to work. This mission 
is housed on Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington’s embassy row, in a stately white 
building guarded by two carved elephants, 
and is staffed with Indian nationals. The 
actual buying is done by men like L. M. Joshi, 
the deputy director, who combines the quiet, 
placid approach of a Hindu mystic with a 
sharp, agile mind that would do well in the 
Chicago grain pits. 

“We continue to purchase with dollars the 
400,000 tons of wheat which, historically, we 
have always bought from the United States,” 
Joshi said, in explaining the purchases his 
mission makes. “Over the 4-year period 
which the agreement covers, we hope to buy 
under Public Law 480 a total of some 16 
million tons of wheat, a million tons of rice, 
and a small amount of cotton, corn, sorghum, 
and tobacco. In buying and shipping such 
wheat, one of our major problems is to 
schedule the shipment so that our port facili- 


ties and distribution system can handle it. 


We must also take care our purchases don't 
arrive at the same time our own crop is 
being harvested, and overload the mills. 
“The mechanics of buying are these,” he 
continued in his soft voice with its rather 
British accent. “Our government notifies the 
United States that deposits of rupees have 
been made in an Indian bank to the credit 
of the United States. All of our purchases go 
through regular commercial channels. We 
wire the American exporters type and quality 
of grain we wish to buy, and the port from 
which we wish the grain shipped. The ex- 
porters make bids. We analyze these bids 
on the basis of our knowledge of crop out- 
look, export demand, futures market, the 
farm policies of your government, and other 
such matters as affect price. The bids, of 
course, are all made on the basis of the inter- 
national wheat price, which is not the same 
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as your domestic price. Usually it runs 66 to 
75 percent of the domestic price. We will 
bargain for as little as a quarter of a cent. 
Every penny we save can send an ounce of 
food to India.” 

L. M. Joshi paused to emphasize his re- 
mark. His fine-boned face which combines 
both youth and maturity looked thought- 
ful, then he continued, “Once we have estab- 
lished a price, we buy as much grain from 
the lowest bidder as he can handle, and 
then offer to buy from other bidders at this 
same price. The seller agrees to have wheat 
ready at the port between certain dates. We 
guarantee to give 10 days’ notice of the avail- 
ability of a boat. Part of our agreement with 
the Government of the United States is that 
at least 50 percent of the grain will be 
shipped in American ships and paid for out 
of 480 funds. The Indian Government pays 
the other half of all shipping costs.” 

Since unconvertible rupees deposited in a 
Bombay bank have little appeal for American 
grain exporters, still further steps must be 
taken before the sale can be considered com- 
plete. When the Indian Government de- 
posits funds to the account of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in Indian banks, the CCC makes 
dollars available to pay the American ex- 
porter. In addition to this cash export 
price, the seller takes the bill of lading to 
the CCC and receives the export subsidy, 
which amounts to the difference between the 
international price and the domestic price at 
which he must make his purchase, This 
subsidy, which runs about a quarter of the 
world price, is paid in wheat from CCC stores, 
with the proviso that this wheat must be 
exported. The way this works is that when 
an exporter wishes to ship wheat, say 10,000 
bushels, he buys the grain on the regular, 
commercial market and ships it. He then 
receives some 2,500 to 3,300 bushels from 
CCC, the exact amount depending on the ex- 
port subsidy at the moment. This wheat he 
may use to fill his next foreign order—it 
cannot be sold back onto the American 
market. 

When the grain arrives in India, it is put 
through commercial channels by the Indian 
Government. “This does not affect the mar- 
keting of our own wheat, which is raised in 
the northern part of the country,” Joshi said. 
“We have a price support program on our 
wheat, and the grain which we import under 
Public Law 480 does not affect that price. 
As a matter of fact, because of cost of trans- 
portation, the wheat which we get under 
this program is somewhat more expensive 
than ours, so we actually subsidize it to 
get it onto the market.” r: 

With the exporter paid in dollars and in 
kind, the deal as far as he and the Indian 
Government is concerned is completed; but 
what happens to the rupee? 

The rupees paid for our products remain 
almost entirely in India to be spent and 
loaned in various ways. A part of it goes 
toward the maintenance of our Embassy and 
various missions in India—or in any country 
buying under this program. One of the 
largest uses of these soft currency funds is 
for loans at 4-percent interest to the govern- 
ment which just paid them to us. Close to 
$3-billion worth of foreign currency have 
been loaned in this way. These loans are 
usually for a 40-year period, though some— 
one to Japan and one to Austria—have al- 
ready been repaid. The greatest purpose of 
such loans is for industrial and mining de- 
velopment. In India a large loan was made 
for the great river valley development proj- 
ects. Some loans should affect our future 
farm trade. These include money for build- 
ing and improving ports and road systems, 
and for building grain storage. 

Some of this nonconyertible money is used 
for loans to American commercial firms for 
such purposes as hotel building, steel mills, 
corn products mills, bakeries, dairy plants, 
and soft drink establishments. Some of the 
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soft money is used for exchange students 
and for scholars studying overseas on Ful- 
bright scholarships. We also spend a sizable 
amount in promoting commercial dollar sales 
of farm products. This is done by straight 
advertising, promotional contests, and all the 
razzle-dazzle we use here including cotton 
queens, wheat queens, and maize maids. 
More basic are training classes for bakers 
and millers to teach them the difference be- 
tween our wheat flours and theirs; home eco- 
nomic demonstrations to promote the proper 
use of our food exports; and research grants 
for studies to increase use of grains, cotton, 
dairy and meat products, and oils. 
BULGOR WHEAT 


One effort to adapt our export products to 
the food habits of Far Eastern nations was 
started last May when we began the export 
of Bulgor wheat. Bulgor wheat is a wheat 
product that is hulled and broken into hard 
pellets and partly cooked. It does look a 
little like small brown grains of unpolished 
rice and is thought by some to be a rice sub- 
stitute. A more candid view was given by an 
official who said: “If you're a lover of rice, 
you would hardly call this a rice substitute; 
but if you dislike wheat and cannot get rice, 
Bulgor wheat is better than nothing.” It 
may also be a transitional food in helping 
to broaden the Far Eastern eating habits 
from rice alone. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and George 
McGovern believe if Congress extends 480 
and endorses other long-term agreements 
like the one negotiated with India, sales for 
foreign money will amount to around $11, 
billion a year during the next 5 years. 

Second to sales for foreign currency has 
been the barter program. Under this pro- 
gram, we have bartered our surplus wheat, 
cotton, corn, and other farm products for 
such strategic materials as antimony, beaux- 
ite, manganese, chromite, and tin. This ex- 
change was started by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in 1948. To begin with, stock- 
piles were built up at around $400 million a 
year. During the last 4 years, this program 
has decreased to around $150 million a year. 

In addition to barter and the soft cur- 
rency, huge quantities of our surpluses are 
given away to nations in need. One way is 
through voluntary agencies such as CARE, 
the Catholic Relief Services, the Church 
World Service of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, Lutheran World Relief; 
Mennonite Central Committee, Salvation 
Army, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, Heifer project, and others. These agen- 
cies must be accredited by the Government 
and must supervise distribution to make 
sure the goods are actually put into the 
hands of the needy. Mother and child feed- 
ing set up by these organizations has low- 
ered infant mortality in such areas as north- 
eastern Brazil from a staggering 80 percent 
to around 10 to 15 percent. 

The Government, too, will give to meet 
a temporary emergency or to set up a pro- 
gram which will gradually be self-support- 
ing. Here, too, we insist a United States 
mission supervise the distribution to be sure 
food actually reaches the needy. 

Huge tonnages of food have been shipped 
to fight famines. The 1960 earthquakes and 
fires in Chile left great numbers of people 
homeless and without food; typhoons swept 
the Ryukyu Islands in the fall of 1959; locust 
swarms crawled and flew across Ethiopia 
during the past 3 years; droughts in Egypt 
destroyed crops and brought hunger which 
we were able to alleviate with rice and 
wheat, The refugees who form a constant 
stream into the free world from behind the 
Iron Curtain, and those who fled the dis- 
orders of Algeria into Morocco and Tunisia, 
were fed with our surpluses. 

Gifts have also been made to foreign gov- 
ernments for the establishment of a school 
lunch program. Often this food provides 
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the kids with the only square meal they get. 
In Italy the school lunches are gradually 
being turned over to the Government. In 
Madras, India, a new agreement was re- 
cently signed which will feed a half-million 
children and be administered by CARE. 
The Madras lunches, largest in the Far East, 
will consume 6,250,000 pounds of dried milk, 
3 million pounds of vegetable shortening, 
3 million pounds of cornmeal, 2,600,000 
pounds of Bulgor wheat, and some rice. 

The first school lunchroom program for 
a Latin-American country was signed May 
12, 1961, with Peru. As with all of these 
projects, the receiving government will 
gradually take over. 

FOOD FOR PAY 


To many observers the most promising and 
sensible use of our food gifts is the food- 
for-pay program. This was started as an ex- 
periment to meet the tremendous unem- 
ployment which was creating chaos in 
Tunisia in 1958. With some U.S. financial 
help, men were put to work on large public 
projects, receiving half their wages in cash 
and half in wheat. 

This combination of food and cash pay 
seems to have met one of the most serious 
problems faced by a nation developing it- 
self industrially. Sixty to ninety percent 
of the population work and live on farms. 
If large groups of them quit farming and 
work on jobs which do not immediately 
produce food or usable goods, inflation re- 
sults. The food supply diminishes, the de- 
mand increases as more money becomes 
available. Food prices skyrocket. This 
problem has been very neatly solved by food 
for pay. 

Public works and food for pay also have 
the great advantage of helping toward self- 
sufficiency. In Tunisia, for example, some 
of the major projects were soil conservation, 
reforestation, drainage, and land reclama- 
tion, irrigation, and canal building. These 
will also help solve Tunisia’s food problem. 

George McGovern ‘said, “I believe the most 
direct and lasting rewards will come from 
integrating our food with economic efforts. 
I talked with President Bourguiba and other 
Tunisian officials when he made his state 
visit here. I discussed this at great length 
with the U.S, mission chiefs in Tunisia and 
other officials close to the project and I have 
yet to find a single person, either on the 
American or Tunisian side, who isn't en- 
thusiastic about this project. We now have 
a similar food-for-pay operation going in 
Morocco which employs some 200,000 work- 
ers. Ethiopia is negotiating another work 
program which will use grain sorghum— 
12,000 tons of it—in preference to wheat to 
pay workers, on dams, roads, and reforesta- 
tion. Five other nations—Dahomey, Greece, 
Indonesia, Iran, and Talwan—are negotiating 
with us for similar programs, and 20 other 
African, Asian, and Latin American countries 
are most interested.” 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Casry]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, it was in- 
deed a great loss when I learned this 
morning of the death of a friend, the 
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chairman of my committee. He indeed 
set an example that will be one for the 
rest of us to follow. As chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
he can well go down in the history of this 
Congress and this country as having 
done the most to really put the United 
States into the space age. His dedica- 
tion and devotion to duty have been un- 
excelled. 

I wish to extend my sincere and deep- 
est sympathy to his family on their great 
loss. I know the void will be felt in the 
House of Representatives for many years 
to come. He was, indeed, dedicated not 
only to his country but to his beloved 
State and to his beloved family. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all of my other 
colleagues in this sad hour in extending 
to his family our prayers of comfort. 


Marquette University Environment Study 
Vital to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the dy- 
namic expansion of urban centers has 
created a great need for better under- 
standing of how environmental factors 
affect human attitudes; economic out- 
looks; scientific and cultural achieve- 
ment; and generally the level of accom- 
plishment of a community. 

Because of this, Marquette University 
of Milwaukee, Wis., is undertaking a 10- 
week seminar opening September 27. 

Designed to probe the influence of en- 
vironmental factors upon shaping the fu- 
ture of Milwaukee and its metropolitan 
area, the study is also expected to shed 
new light on the subject of urban growth 
all over the country. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel pub- 
lished an informative article by Ed Fran- 
cis, entitled “Marquette University En- 
vironment Study Vital to United States.” 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENT STUDY 
VITAL TO UNTTED STATES 
(By Ed Francis) 

Men create environments. But environ- 
ments, in turn, create different kinds of 
men. This retributive cycle, often vicious 
and destructive, is both the most important 
and most ignored basic force affecting man’s 
destiny. 

It will no longer be ignored. 

On September 27, Marquette University 
will begin a 10-week seminar to probe some 
of the key environmental forces shaping 
the future of Milwaukee and the metro- 
politan area. 

The seminar, called basic urban dynamics, 
is actually the first organized attempt to 
analyze basic environmental forces in a ma- 
jor community. 

It now seems certain that this 10-week 
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seminar will evolve into a full scale science 
of urban-kinetics (the study of environ- 
mental ‘forces in motion and environment 
changes influencing human attitudes). 

Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., director of 
continuing education at the university de- 
scribed the Basic Urban Dynamics seminar 
as a “course exploring urban-kinetics and 
probing environment problems underlying 
community development.” 

An imposing array of experts in various 
essential fields will put this historic seminar 
into high gear. Such authorities as Dr. 
E. R. Krumbiegel; Police Chief Howard John- 
son; Prof. Willard Downing; Dr. Elan Mc- 
Elroy; Dr. Arthur Else; and Dr. Jack Curtis, 
eminent sociologist, will participate in one 
or more of the programs. 

Mayor Maier and officials of suburban 
communities will participate in some of the 
seminar programs. Some top names from 
the business field will also look at local 
environment conditions, notably John Lobb, 
former chairman of the Metropolitan Study 
Commission, and F. S. Cornell, both vice 
presidents of A. O. Smith Corp. 

The importance of this seminar is obvious 
to those who know community problems. 

And now that 85 percent of Americans 
live in cities, the influence of urban enyiron- 
ments over human attitudes becomes a mat- 
ter of urgent concern. 

In Milwaukee and other American cities, 
negative environment forces predetermine 
the level of community growth, Job opportu- 
nities, welfare costs, tax rates, crime, and 
health levels, intellectual and cultural at- 
tainments, and the quantity and quality of 
living conveniences and recreation sites, 

Nationwide, negative environment forces 
predetermine the limits of national strength, 
economic growth, scientific and intellectual 
achievement, and even world stature. 

On an international level, the world 1s 
now suffering the consequences from hun- 
dreds of years of negative environmental 
conditions in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 

Negative environments have spawned com- 
munism and other despotic ideologies, trig- 
gered riots, rebellions, bloodbaths, persecu- 
tions, and political upheavals, 

These things demonstrate the awesome 
meaning in that harmless sounding word 
“environment.” 

Marquette's 10-week basic urban dynamics 
seminar starting September 27 could pave 
the way for a whole new era of environ- 
ment improvement in Milwaukee and the 
metropolitan area. It is the Nation's pioneer 
venture into the new science of urban- 
kinetics. 


Count Our Blessings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr.DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the devas- 
tation caused by the recent hurricane 
Carla has disturbed all of us, and our 
sympathies and prayers are with all its 
victims. It left many people homeless, 
many injured, and some deaths, 

We, in Buffalo, N.Y., also have some 
drastic changes in the weather about 
which we often complain. Likewise, in 
many regions throughout the world, 
complaints about the weather never 
cease. But we should feel fortunate in- 
deed that we have been treated so kindly 
by Mother Nature. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on September 14, 1961, 
which can well apply to those of us who 
have not met with such weather disas- 
ters as the hurricane Carla: 

Count OUR BLESSINGS 

Buffalonians wouldn't be Buffalonians if 
they didn’t complain about the weather. 
Yet whenever Mother Nature goes on her 
worst rampages, this area can usually count 
its blessings. It is true that our winters 
sometimes seem rather long and snowy. But 
that is about the worst that nature visits 
upon us. 

We need have little fear of hurricanes like 
Carla, or earthquakes such as visit Cali- 
fornia, or the Jethal tornadoes that plague 
parts of the Midwest. In spring our base- 
ments and streets may take water at times, 
but we are spared the ruinous floods that 
bring misery and disaster to other parts of 
the country. We have known drought and 
water shortages, but have never been a dust 
bowl and we have only to tap Lake Erie for 
all the good water we need. 

Instead of complaining about the occa- 
sional inconveniences to which the weather 
puts our region, we should be thankful for 
the catalog of serious problems—and out- 
right disasters—which nature spares us. 


Reopening the National Service Life 
Insurance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


* OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana has been 
making a valiant fight to give World War 
II and Korean veterans a second chance, 
for a limited time, to take out national 
service life insurance. He points out that 
under what is now generally known as 
the Long amendment some 16 million 
veterans could be potential beneficiaries, 
most of whom were at one time covered, 
but that these veterans allowed their 
policies to lapse following separation 
from service, partly out of ignorance 
that the program was to be suspended 
and partly out of economic necessity. 

In a recent memorandum the junior 
Senator from Louisiana described the 
situation as follows: 

The act of April 24, 1951, which ter- 
minated the NSLI program, went into effect 
immediately upon enactment, without giving 
these veterans any warning that the pro- 
gram was being ended. It had been the in- 
tention of an undeterminable number of 
them to reinstate their insurance at some 
future time, when their responsibilities and 
financial ability were more nearly com- 
mensurate with doing so. The measure 
would cost the Government relatively little, 
since the administrative costs of the new 
policies would be borne by the new policy- 
holders themselves. The element of Govern- 
ment competition with commercial insurers 
is negligible; many insurance people feel 
that reopening the NSLI prorgam for a 
limited period might well stimulate a hiter- 
to untapped insurance market. 
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Incidentally, if Members of Congress will 
briefly review the advantages of Government 
insurance which they have provided for 
themselves and other Federal employees, 
with an added benefit occasioned by their 
former wartime service, they will find it difi- 
cult indeed to subscribe to the argument 
that veterans, having once failed to take 
advantage of a Government insurance op- 
portunity, should be forever foreclosed. For 
& Member of Congress, for example, his 
period of active military service is added in 
arriving at retirement benefits. He is not 
required to pay anything at all for this addi- 
tional coverage and benefit. Any Member 
of Congress who did not take advantage of 
retirement insurance available to him may 
pick it up even unto this day. 

If it can be regarded as evil for a person 
to have Government insurance as a result of 
his connection with the Federal Government, 
why do we provide so much of it for our- 
selves? Incidentally, veterans’ insurance is 
less than 1 percent of the volume of Gov- 
ernment insurance for death, disability, and 
retirement benefits. 


The foregoing and the many other 
arguments advanced are very persuasive. 
And the junior Senator from Louisiana 
does not stand alone. The other body 
adopted the Long NSLI amendment five 
times in the past without a dissenting 
vote. When added to the bill, H.R. 879, 
on July 17 of this year, the amendment 
passed the Senate by a vote of 75 to 0. 

Now, I understand that members of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs entertain different views. Mr. 
Speaker, that does not surprise me at 
all. I have been a lawyer for 35 years, 
a State senator; and a Member of this 
body for quite a spell of time. I have 
long since found out that except for the 
Ten Commandments there are usually 
two sides to every argument. 

But to those standing on the side, so 
to speak, it is difficult to make an in- 
telligent decision until the views of the 
contending parties are unfolded in de- 
bate. In this instance, however, it has 
not been possible to listen to the usual 
process of arguments in the House on 
both sides of the issue. This has been 
due to an unfortunate impasse of long 
duration between the two Houses of the 
Congress. 

Without rehashing what took place 
previously, I think it might serve a use- 
ful purpose to say a few words about the 
action thus far taken in this session con- 
cerning the legislative effort on behalf 
of these veterans. 

On June 5, 1961, the House passed a 
disabled veterans’ compensation meas- 
ure, H.R. 879, and the Senate added the 
Long NSLI amendment to it. This bill, 
H.R. 879, as amended by the Senate, has 
been lying on the Speaker's desk for 
quite sometime. 

Some time ago the House also passed 
the bill, H.R. 856, designed to permit cer- 
tain veterans who already hold national 
service life insurance policies to convert 
them from term to some other forms of 
life insurance. In addition to adding the 
Long amendment to H.R. 856, the Senate 
Finance Committee also added as an 
amendment the substance of H.R. 879, 
the disabled veterans’ compensation 
measure above referred to. In fact, the 
amendment to H.R. 856 contained the 
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same provisions as the original House- 
passed H.R. 879. The junior Senator 
from Louisiana points out that the net 
result was that H.R. 856 as it passed the 
Senate became something of an omni- 
bus veterans’ bill. The provision relat- 
ing to optional conversion plan for out- 
standing NSLI policies was amended to 
include the veterans’ pension increase as 
that proposal had passed the House, as 
well as the Long NSLI proposal. This 
broad bill, H.R. 856, has also been lying 
on the Speaker’s desk. 

Then, on September 6, the House, 
rather than acting on H.R. 856 with the 
two Senate amendments, or H.R. 879, 
as amended, suspended the rules and 
added the substance of the veterans’ pen- 
sion bill, H.R. 879, to the orphans’ edu- 
cation bill, S. 2051. Only a very care- 
ful reading of the Recorp on that date 
would reveal that the compensation 
amendment had been added. It was not 
labeled as a compensation increase. The 
fact that the compensation measure had 
been added was ascertainable only by a 
close reading of the entirety of the pro- 
visions of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it em- 
phatically clear that I am not being 
critical of anyone who might disagree 
with the junior Senator from Louisiana. 
I am simply outlining the various par- 
liamentary situations which have devel- 
oped during this session of the Congress 
with regard to his proposal. 

In fact, as indicated, maybe the jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana is wrong. 
And maybe the other body was wrong 
five times in agreeing with him. But 
then maybe they are right. The only 
way to find out would be to bring up the 
proposal on the floor of the House for 
consideration and I yery much hope that 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, for whom I have the 
highest regard and warm personal af- 
fection, will see fit to reconsider his po- 
sition and lend his aid in seeing this log- 
jam untangled in a democratic fashion 
by debating and voting upon each of the 
several proposals, including the Long 
NSLI amendment, on their merits. We 
still have time to resolve these problems 
during this session of the Congress. Let 
us bring up the Long amendment, let us 
debate, and let us vote on it on its merits. 


Hon. Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in commemorating the 
memory of our colleague, OVERTON 
Brooks. I came to know Overton dur- 
ing my first years in Congress and then 
became more closely associated with him 
during the time I have served on the 
Science and Astronautics Committee of 
which he was chairman. 
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OveRTON was one the most dedicated 
men I have known, and perhaps it was 
this dedication that may have contrib- 
uted to his untimely passing. He was 
an inspiration to all of us on the com- 
mittee; and I hope that his family and 
his friends may find comfort in the re- 
flection of the kind of a life he lived. 

I wish for his family every comfort 
that comes from an abiding faith. 


Leadership of Former President Hoover 
in Massive Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp an article 
from the September 11 issue of the Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal written by Mr. 
William L. Ryan, Associated Press news 
analyst, entitled “Hoover Hits Red Lie 
on 1923 Program.” 

I hope this article will be read by all 
Members of the Congress and by thou- 
sands throughout our country and the 
world. 

It is the story of the development un- 
der the leadership of former President 
Herbert Hoover of the massive aid pro- 
gram, provided by the people of the 
United States in the years 1921-23 from 
public and private sources, to save from 
starvation and disease 20 million people 
of the Soviet Union. 

This aid was requested by the Soviet 
regime, and in 1923, Leo Kamenev, then 
head of the Council of Commissars, said 
that the Soviet Union, “will never forget 
the help given by the American people.” 
Today typically, the Soviet Union lead- 
ers deny that the United States provided 
aid so critical for the survival of millions 
of Russian people. 

Mr. Hoover, who directed this humani- 
tarian effort, as he did for many other 
countries and peoples following World 
War I, tells the story of American gen- 
erosity in volume I of his “An Ameri- 
can Epic.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hoover Hits Rep LIE on 1923 PROGRAM 
(By William L. Ryan) 

New York, September 9.—Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, in a penetrating post- 
Script to history, accuses today's Soviet 
leaders of cynical lying about the massive 
U.S. effort hailed by the Kremlin 38 years 
ago as the salvation of 20 million Russians 
from death by starvation. 

The Soviet Union, Kremlin leaders in 1923 
Said, “will never forget” the work of Hoover's 
American Relief Administration (ARA) in 
Saving “millions of people of all ages” from 
one of history's most terrible famines. 

Today's Soviet leaders not only chogse to 
forget, but also have so distorted events of 
the time that they depict the man who 
Saved those millions as a conniving capita- 
list—even a murderer. 
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DESCRIBED IN BOOK 


Hoover's dramatic story of how American 
generosity saved millions in the Soviet 
Union, and how U.S. efforts saved other mil- 
lions in devastated countries around the 
globe after World War I, is told in volume 
III of “An American Epic” (Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago, $6.50), which will appear in 
bookstores Monday. 

This is the detailed history of the battle 
against starvation undertaken by the Ameri- 
can people at the end of World War I. 
Volume IV is to tell the story of U.S. ac- 
tivities during World War II when more 
than 800 million were involved in acute food 
shortages or famine. 

WAS IN THICK OF IT 


Hoover was in the thick of it all, first 
under President Woodrow Wilson, then un- 
der President Warren G. Harding. He ac- 
cuses present-day Soviet leaders, including 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushehev's righthand 
man, Frol R. Kozlov, of deliberately lying. 

“The greatest ill that I have suffered from 
the Communists’ perfection in the art of the 
big lie,” he writes, “is that I have been com- 
pelled to elaborate this narrative of the re- 
lief of Russia so that this lie can rise again 
only in Communist minds.” 

Hoover, now 87, has set down a parade of 
staggering statistics which leap to life with 
dramatic force as he tells of the struggle 
against starvation in 45 nations four decades 
ago. His account of what went on in hun- 
gry, strife-wracked Russia is a study in 
American persistence and Communist 
cynicism. 

Hoover, destined to become 31st President 
of the United States, had known Russia be- 
fore World War I as a practicing engineer. 
As the war ended he became head of the 
ARA, which successfully battled famine in 
nation after nation. But in Russia—in the 
grip of civil war after the Soviet Commu- 
nist seizure of power—death and pestilence 
stalked the land. - 

“The conscience of myself and my loyal 
colleagues in the relief administration told 
us that we had to do the best we could 
where 20 mililon people were about to die,” 
he writes. 

SIGNED AGREEMENT 


ARA and the Soviet regime signed the Riga 
agreement of 1921, under which public and 
private U.S. aid could be hurried to Russia. 
In a matter of 3 weeks ARA was feeding 
starving Russian children. i 

“Our best estimate was that relief was 
given to about 14 million adults,” Hoover 
writes. “Adding the children the total num- 
ber of individuals who at one time or another 
were furnished the necessary margins to 
preserve life was estimated at more than 20 
million.” 

ARA also battled pestilence in Russia. 
Hoover called it the greatest foreign peace- 
time medical crusade ever undertaken and 
said its record stands as a monument to the 
whole American medical profession. 

HARASSED BY AGENTS 

Despite the massive effort, ARA was har- 
assed by Kremlin agents, who interfered 
with relief work to such an extent that the 
Americans threatened to call it all off. That 
brought the Russian leaders around. 

Even in the United States there was har- 
assment from Communists who set up their 
own camotufiaged organization, collected 
funds and used most of the money to seek 
propaganda for communism from the relief 
effort. 

But the job was done. By June 1923 a 
good Russian crop had come in. The Soviet 
Government was effusive in its public praise 
of Hoover and his organization. Said Leo 
Kameney, then head of the Council of Com- 
missars: 


“The Soviet of People’s Commissars, in the 
name of the saved millions and the whole 
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tolling people of Soviet Russia * * * considers 
it its duty to express before the whole world 
to this organization, its head, Herbert Hoover 
+ + © its profoundest gratitude and to de- 
clare that the people populating the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics will never for- 
get the help given by the American people 
through the ARA.” 

The Communist leaders echoed the theme 
over and over. But Hoover writes, “The 
Communists soon began to realize that an 
expression of gratitude to a free nation was 
a violation.of the primary tenets of com- 
munism.“ 

Hoover quotes a U.S. observer as describ- 
ing an article in the official 1956 Soviet en- 
cyclopedia as one which “converts Hoover 
into the murderer of millions of Russians 
instead of the savior of millions from starva- 
tion.” 

Hoover sharply denounces Kozlov, now a 
top-ranking Communist secretary, for say- 
ing during a 1959 U.S. tour that the Ameri- 
cans forced the Russians to repay the relief 
in gold. That, he said, was “the big-lie” 
technique. 

“I have documented and cited statistics 
extensively in this narrative and I have given 
a detailed description of events because this 
huge American undertaking in compassion 
has been minimized,” Hoover says, “and 
finally, even in publications of the Soviet 
Government and by Soviet officials through- 
out the years.” 


The Lowell Story of Private Endeavor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of my hometown of Lowell, Mass. 
I am proud of the way my fellow citi- 
zens have overcome the economic diffi- 
culties which afflicted our community, so 
long dependent upon textile manufac- 
turing for its source of livelihood. I 
think the Lowell story of private en- 
deavor working closely with local, State 
and Federal governmental units is a 
truly inspiring one, which holds out hope 
to other industrial areas. Our distin- 
guished and dynamic Governor, John 
Volpe, at an industrial dinner held re- 
cently under the auspices of the Lowell 
Sun and the Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce, did an outstanding job of 
telling this story: 

I commend the Lowell Sun for its efforts. 
in promoting this industrial seminar—your 
second one—to display the accomplishments 
of your city and its foresighted leaders. It 
is a pleasure to be here in Lowell with you 
tonight—where a dynamic spirit has been on 
parade for the past decade, a beacon to lag- 
gard communities. 

Whether you lived through them here in 
Lowell or not. I'm sure all of you remember 
the grim twenties when Lowell—having 
reached its heighth in the textile industry— 
known throughout the country as the “Spin- 
dle City’”—suddenly lost its textiles to the 
South and went into a decline. 

Where once residential areas stood proud 
and attractive, blight reached in and began 
its ravaging work. 

The lines of unemployment grew long— 
the welfare rolls went up. Many who 
watched the sad disintegration thought 
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Lowell was done—that it would become a 
ghost town. 

For a long time, Lowell staggered under 
its economic blow. It could easily have be- 
come a ghost city—except for one thing: 
Its spirit of resourcefulness and initiative. 

The city had suffered severely, but it did 
not die. It followed the old adage of “God 
helps those who help themselves” and in the 
1950’s began a remarkable comeback—pull- 
ing itself up by its bootstraps and revitaliz- 
ing its economy. 

Although Lowell is still considered a dis- 
tressed area—and just a week ago, we ap- 
proved certification making you eligible for 
aid under the area redevelopment program 
which will provide many new jobs, train 
workers in new skills and provide money for 
plant development and urban renewal— 
still, you have come a long way in the last 
decade. 

When I consider the number of new in- 
dustries you have attracted here through 
your initiative—more than 50—and the num- 
ber of plant expansions, it makes me proud 
to have the city of Lowell in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. It makes me want 
to hold you up as a model for other cities 
to follow—for you have overcome odds as 
great, if not greater, than most cities have 
to contend with. 

You have replaced your lost textiles, for 
the most part, with electronics; your work- 
ers have become versatile in other fields. 
Your population stopped leaving home—and 
new people came. Most people are unaware, 
I'm sure, that greater Lowell had a popula- 
tion jump of 50 percent in the last census— 
while the metropolitan area increased 16 per- 
cent. Few industrial areas in the country 
matched this. 

You had many assets to offer new indus- 
try, not the least of which was a pool of 
skilled labor with a responsible attitude to- 
ward their jobs and their employers. 

You made your 176-acre industrial park 
where new facilities could be built to attract 
industry. 

You had a foresighted city planner, and 
city manager. You had, and have, business- 
men with keen civic consciousness. 

And industry came. How was it possible 
for the newcomers not have faith in a city 
which had such dynamic faith in itself? 

You have good schools and good housing, 
good health facilities and Lowell Tech, 
which has grown in size and prestige. But 
we will not pretend that all is well yet. 

Though you have a total labor force of 
50,000, you have about 5,000 unemployed. 
It is this factor that makes you eligible for 
the Federal aid which will provide many 
new jobs and training for unemployed. 

It is estimated that in the next 9 years, 
Lowell will have to find jobs for a total of 
25,000—this need follows your burgeoning 
population growth. 

With your resourcefulness and the aid of 
private sources as well as the area redevelop- 
ment fund, I believe you'll do this. I have 
been quite impressed with your accomplish- 
ments already in the field of urban renewal. 
You are now completing your second urban 
renewal plan of 100 acres—when many cities 
in the State have not even yet begun. 

The area redevelopment program will make 
possible the completion of your urban re- 
newal in five more major areas—your slum 
areas will eventually fall before your pur- 
poseful planning. 

An attractive, spruced up community is 
one of the best selling aids in bringing in 
new industry. Success breeds success in 
economic development. 

I believe overall planning is a vital factor 
in renewing our communities and our State. 
Without integrated planning we have the 
wasteful situation of agency working against 
agency. We have lethargy and erosion. 
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I have proposed a department of economic 
development and community renewal which 
is now being studied by the legislature. This 
would integrate all aspects—transportation, 
urban renewal, adequate relocation and pub- 
lic housing coordination of economic and 
community development for the entire Com- 
monwealth. 

Our economy has changed so radically in 
the past two decades that it is no longer 
possible to plan wisely on the basis of a 
single community any longer. Planners 
must consider their communities are inter- 
dependent—just as you have recognized that 
fact in Lowell, realizing your market extends 
to 19 towns outside Lowell. We must 
mobilize our forces along regional and 
metropolitan cooperation. 

The department, I proposed, would fight 
against blight and create a favorable climate 
for Jjob—creating industry in our State. It 
recognizes that the industrial base in Massa- 
chusetts incorporates not only manufactur- 
ing and research, but also vacation travel, 
finance and commerce and small business. 

The maintenance of a balanced economy 
remains a prime objective of our program. 

Through our program, we can tap the 
available resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment as in the depressed areas legislation, 
expanded housing, renewal, transportation, 
and economic development. Massachusetts 
taxes will support such programs. 

As an encouragement to regional planning, 
I recommend that the Commonwealth reim- 
burse half the local funds expended in each 
regional planning district up to an annual 
limit of $20,000. Each community partici- 
pating in regional planning districts would 
be reimbursed for one-half the cost of their 
local planning activities up to an annual 
amount of $5,000. 

Without proper planning, our maps of the 
future will be a crazy quilt—without direc- 
tion—just one vast confusion. We cannot 
have this. We must know where are going 
and how we are going to get there. 

While I am proud of the accomplish- 
ments of Lowell, I am sorry that the record 
of our cities and towns falls far short of the 
pressing needs to revitalize our communi- 
ties. 

It has taken us abut 60 months in Massa- 
chusetts to complete the suvey and plan- 
ning stage of a project as compared to a 
national average of 31 months. 

We cannot allow our communities to con- 
tinue to forfeit their share of this Federal 
and private investment. The State is a 
partner in aiding the cities to recapture their 
economic health. As the cities flourish, so 
will the State. 

Our assets and economic strength are ur- 
ban In character. Since pioneer days, Massa- 
chusetts has been identified with industry. 

Bay State genius invented the cotton gin, 
telephone, sewing machine, vulcanized rub- 
ber, quickfreeze foods, and many other 
things which enrich American life. 

We have one of the world’s greatest centers 
of science and technology—Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Harvard, your own 
Lowell Tech. 

A State which offers all these advantages 
must recapture the pride and excitement of 
rebuilding its communities and moving 
firmly forward. 

Though I advocate State aid, I do not ad- 
vocate State interference. Urban renewal 
ought to be a local responsibility and the 
role of the State should be that of a sup- 
porting rather than a controlling partner. 

Lowell has done much alone; it will do 
much more with State and Federal aid. You 
have proved that we do have a favorable 
business climate in Massachusetts. What 
you have done here in Lowell, I am sure 
other enterprising communities can also do 
if only they will call on the same spirit and 
pride which moved you toward success. 
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By the joint effort of citizens on all levels— 
business owners, workers, Government lead- 
ers, our system of free enterprise will flourish 
proving to the world that communism can 
never wipe out our way of life. 

I thank you, 


Kentucky Candidates for Title of “Miss 
America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the September 3 issue of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal entitled TWO 
Daughters of Bluegrass Are in Running 
for Miss America.” 

The people of Kentucky are very 
proud of Miss Lee Willis Grigsby, who 
represented Kentucky, and Miss Myrtis 
Lee Conn, who represented New Mexico 
in the Miss America Pageant at Atlantic 
City. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two DAUGHTERS OF BLUEGRASS 
(By Sarah Landsell) 

When the parade past the judges’ posts 
starts Monday in the Miss America Pageant 
at Atlantic City, two daughters of Kentucky 
will be entered in the race for the raves 
and the trophies. 

Luck—and the great American tendency 
toward changes of address—will have two 
native Bluegrass Staters matching talents 
and looks in the annual meet to choose a 
new Miss America. 

Besides willowy, auburn-haired Lee Willis 
Grigsby of Bardstown, Kentucky's official ti- 
tleholder in the beauty-and-talent stakes, 
another native Kentuckian also will be look- 
ing pretty for the judges and spectators. 

Green-eyed Myrtis Lee Conn, who was 
born while her family lived at Crestwood, 
will be parading as Miss New Mexico. 

Myrtis Lee, who usually answers to “Sug” 
(pronounced “Shug") went West several 
years ago, after first going South. She's a 
senior at Eastern New Mexico University at 
Portales and commutes to school from Clo- 
vis, N. Mex., 18 miles away. 

Besides beauty, talent, and a name, Myrtis 
Lee has at least one other thing in common 
with Lee Willis. Both are equestriennes with 
an eye for smart horseflesh. 

From Crestwood, strawberry-blonde “Sug" 
moved with her contractor father, William 
Conn, and family to Shelbyville. She showed 
her own mounts on the Kentucky horse 
show circuit and explored Oldham County 
riding trails. 

When the Conns moved to Miami, Sug 
hung up her saddle and became a regular 
on the modeling staff of a leading depart- 
ment store. She also trod the boards in 
leading roles in school plays. 

Now a drama major at Eastern New Mex- 
ico University, “Sug” won the title of Miss 
Clovis last spring, and later the State title. 
(In the finals, “Sug” managed to look lovely 
in spite of a sudden crisis. Her mother, 
fiying out from Miami to see the contest, was 
aboard the Miami-to-Dallas plane hijacked 
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and flown to Cuba. Mrs. Conn arrived in 
New Mexico 3 days late.) 

Also at Atlantic City will be brunette Ka- 
thy Burke of Terre Haute, the Hoosiers’ 
reigning beauty with the title of Miss In- 
diana. She’s an artist and fashion designer 
who turned the State-contest Judges’ heads 
with a one-woman fashion show. 

With a three-way entry in the running, 
Kentuckiana is likely to be a favorite in the 
brains-and-beauty stakes. 


A Noble Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago this House, by a sizable 
majority, voted to establish a Peace 
Corps. Private comment indicated this 
was not a positive vote but rather a 
long-shot gamble that it might serve 
some useful purpose. 

This was, you will recall, supposed to 
be a pilot program, but it has now de- 
veloped into a $40 million venture and 
that amount is merely a starting figure. 

While I supported the Peace Corps 
venture, I did so with reservations and 
grave misgivings. 

An article in the current issue of Na- 
tional Review is thought provocative 
and appears to present a sane approach 
to what all know is a difficult problem. 
I commend it for the reading and study 
of all present. 

A Peace Corps IN REVERSE? 
(By David N. Rowe) 

The Peace Corps, reputedly a pet project 
of President Kennedy's inner circle adviser 
Walt W. Rostow, plans to send considerable 
numbers of American teachers, technicians, 
etc., to work in foreign countries during 
the next several years. These individuals, 
recruited from the ranks of recent grad- 
uates, will be briefly trained in the United 
States in the language and cultural back- 
ground of the host nation. Once abroad, they 
will be required to live and work as close 
to the level of the local population as pos- 
sible, although just how this will be done 
in each area has yet to be seen. This 
scheme, depend on it, will cost a great deal 
of money. 

The hoped-for results of the Peace Corps 
could be achieved at much less expense and 
with far greater efficiency by other mèans. 
For the talent is available in the persons 
of the many foreign students who have been 
brought here since the war to be trained 
in just the skills and techniques the Peace 
Corps is meant to provide. There are lit- 
erally thousands of these trainees here. 
Only a few have returned home at the con- 
clusion of their course of study to help 
their countries achieve cultural, economic, 
and political advances, 

FOREIGN STUDENTS STAY HERE 

To understand what this means to their 
countries of origin we must remember that 
the students who have come here from Asia 
and, with increasing frequency today, from 
Africa, are the intellectual cream of, their 
societies. Competition for education is very 
sharp, the academic discipline in many Asian 
countries very severe, and the graduates, 
whatever the character of their curriculums, 
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do represent the very highest levels of quali- 
fications available. 

It is usually the ambition of the over- 
whelming majority of these graduates to go 
abroad for further study. So by allowing 
most of these trainees to stay here we are 
depriving their countries of their best in- 
tellectual resources. Asian students are nat- 
urally attracted by the high standard of liv- 
ing in the United States. In addition, they 
have found that they can successfully com- 
pete with Americans for jobs. American re- 
search and educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, business, and technical en 
are glad to employ them, With the aid of 
friendiy and interested Americans, these for- 
eign students are able to circumvent laws 
which require thelr return home. This is 
not too difficult. The student may simply 
not conclude his study program. He will, for 
example, encounter delays in completing a 
dissertation. Time limits for completion of 
graduate work are not enforced in many 
graduate schools. Some students enlist the 
sympathy and assistance of their professors, 
many of whom are anxious to keep them on 
as research workers. 

The student from abroad can also marry 
an American girl, and thus place a real ob- 
struction against the rules requiring his de- 
parture. His position is still stronger if he 
has a child born in this country who, under 
our laws, is entitled to American citizenship. 
Other students, less in demand in the pro- 
fessions, simply go underground, taking jobs 
as waiters, photo laboratory workers, etc., in 
large cities. 

Much of the financial support of these 
Students is provided by the US. Gov- 
ernment and by private and public 
American foundations and agencies, with the 
object of helping to train an intellectual, 
cultural, economic and technical elite for 
poorer nations. Instead of seeing to it that 
these trained young men and women are in 
fact returned to our friends and allies 
abroad, we allow them to remain. 

On a recent trip to Asia I found American 
cultural workers there keenly aware of this 
problem. How could they help get the stu- 
dent from Asia to return home? Most of 
them urged sharp curtailment of recruit- 
ment and support of Asian students for 
study in America if a clear answer to that 
question is not forthcoming. 

In face of this, the proposed Peace Corps 
of young Americans appears to many abroad 
as a laughable and totally inadequate ex- 
pedient. Why teach a few Americans a little 
of some difficult language, and give them a 
smattering of knowledge of a particular 
local culture, when we have here in the 
United States avatlable for such work thou- 
sands of natives of those countries who are 
(whether our bureaucrats know it or not) 
thoroughly conversant in their own lan- 
gunges and cultures. 

RESTITUTION 


Part of the money we are now planning to 
spend on the Peace Corps should be used to 
send home foreign students we have trained; 
we could help provide them with better 
job opportunities, and perhaps even con- 
tribute something to their immediate local 
environment so that they will better read- 
just to the change. 

The U.S. Government has invested large 
sums in training Asians here. It is prepar- 
ing to spend more, and is being pressed to 
do so. But if the practices of the immediate 
past are to be followed still further, this 
will only result in great loss to the countries 
we are attempting to help. 

It is high time we stopped raiding the 
intellectual resources of our friends and 
allies. We should begin to make restitution, 
by returning every possible trainee or ex- 
trainee now in this country who has either 
completed his training or has been here a 
certain specified length of time. We might 
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decide to accept from any given country each 
year only as many new trainees as there are 
students from that country who have re- 
turned from the United States during the 
previous year. But to do this, we must 
tighten the enforcement of regulations now 
on the books, and add such new rules as the 
situation may require. 

We can thus put an end to the Peace Corps 
in reverse that foreign student trainees in 
this country now constitute. 


The Peace Corps: American Pioneers of 
Today 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to provide 
for a Peace Corps to help the people of inter- 


ested countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for skilled manpower. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, the Peace 
Corps is the first original and promising 
idea in the field of foreign relations that 
gets to the heart of the situation. One 
serious lack in our diplomacy, and in our 
foreign aid programs, has been the fail- 
ure to establish people-to-people com- 
munication and practical helpfulness. 

The bill passed by the U.S. House of 
Representatives to establish a Peace 
Corps to assist the people of interested 
countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for skilled manpower, is inspired 
by our consideration for people in back- 
ward areas and our desire to help them 
improve their standard of living. 

There are no strings attached to the 
Peace Corps. Our sole purpose is to as- 
sist other people so that they will share 
in progress. Such efforts will be con- 
structive, in the material and the spiri- 
tual sense. For by working with the 
people of undeveloped or backward areas, 
we have the opportunity to build the con- 
fidence in one another, born of over- 
coming problems together * * * that 
opens the road to peace. 

There are few precedents to guide us. 
There will be failures from which we 
will learn, but the practical idealism of 
the young men and women who sacrifice 
the comforts and conveniences of life 
in the United States for the purpose of 
helping underprivileged people else- 
where to learn the basic skills that will 
make them self-reliant, is the spirit of 
freedom and human dignity at its best. 

The $40 million budget will enable the 
Peace Corps to have 2,700 men and 
women in services overseas or in training 
by the end of fiscal year 1962, and will 
enable the Peace Corps to enter into 
training contracts with universities to 
train additional volunteers during the 
summer of 1962. 

Training for each project will take 
from 3 to 6 months, most of it spent in 
the United States, but some of it pro- 
vided in the country to which the vol- 
unteer is sent. Each candidate will re- 
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ceive a thorough medical examination 
as well as psychological and psychiatric 
tests. He will be screened by the FBI. 
He will engage in 60 to 66 hours of work 
a week on concentrated intellectual and 
physical effort. Included in this pro- 
gram will be training in such subjects as 
nutrition, personal health and sanita- 
tion, disease prevention, self-care and 
mental hygiene. 

The volunteer will receive living al- 
lowances while on the job, but no pay. 
He will live at a level generally similar 
to that of his host country counterpart. 

In the words of Director Shriver, the 
Peace Corps volunteers will show the 
world that “the American revolution is 
on the move again” by demonstrating 
that young Americans have “the stam- 
ina, the curiosity, the sympathy, and the 
responsibility to become working rep- 
resentatives of the United States 
abroad.” 

Sometimes they may serve under con- 
ditions of hardship, but in helping 
others they will promote a better under- 
standing of the American people on the 
part of the peoples served, and a better 
understanding of other peoples, on the 
part of the American people. 

The Peace Corps volunteers represent 
the often-frustrated pioneering spirit of 
most Americans. They will be starting 
out on a bold adventure to faraway and 
sometimes primitive places, where they 
will show how free men and free women 
work for progress and humanity. 

The Peace Corps will encourage that 
people-to-people communication which 
is essential to world order, world well- 
being, and world understanding. 


War’s Greatest Sufferers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from Gist by Mr. Frederick 
Burdick. Members of the Congress are 
familiar with his dedicated service to the 
cause of peace and his message has spe- 
cial meaning in these perilous times. 

War's GREATEST SUFFERERS 
(By Frederick Burdick) 

A Gist poll of people prior to the Novem- 
ber election showed that the vast majority 
of voters were more concerned about world 
peace than any other issue. One woman 
said that the next President would win last- 
ing fame by bringing the world lasting peace. 

Being nonpartisan, the Gist sent memos 
to both presidential candidates informing 
them of the poll results and the thinking of 
the people. 

In his November 5 address in New York 
City, John F. Kennedy said: “I want above 
all else to be a President known as the one 
who not only prevented war but maintained 
the peace—as one of whom history might 
well say, he not only laid the foundation for 
peace in his time, but for generations to 
come.“ 

The universal desire for a lasting world 
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peace was interestingly and poignantly 
stated by the only woman head of a nation, 
Premier Sirimano Bandaranaike of Ceylon, 
when she sald at the recent meeting of neu- 
tral states: “I speak as a woman and a 
mother who can understand the thoughts 
of those millions of mothers in this world 
who are deeply concerned about the preser- 
vation of the hurhan race.” 

Without doubt mothers are the principal 
sufferers from armed conflict. When their 
boys go to war there begins a period of 
agonizing fears and suspense. And in cases 
in which messages of killed in action, 
wounded or missing are received all can 
sympathize with the lasting grief of rela- 
tives, and of mothers in particular. Vet- 
erans’ hospital visitors learn to hate war. 
The fact that in a modern war all might be 
casualties emphasizes the imperativeness of 
preventing a world war III or the millions 
who lost their lives in World Wars I and II 
and Korea will indeed have died in vain. It 
is not too late to turn the present tide to- 
ward war instead to peace. 


Tax-Sheltered TVA Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Strong, president of the United 
States Trust Co. of New York, a leading 
institution in the field of trust admin- 
istration and investment management, 
on July 24, 1961, addressed the following 
letter to the President of the United 
States relative to the great tax advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority power consumers. 

Mr. Strong notes that to make TVA’s 
so-called yardstick a true comparison 
with free enterprise, TVA should collect 
from its customers and remit to the U.S. 
Treasury and to local taxing authorities 
an additional 15 percent of its reve- 
nues—about $26 million based on 1960 
operations. He suggests that “the Con- 
gress remove the TVA’s Federal tax 
shelter so that all electric consumers 
could stand on an equal footing as re- 
gards to taxation.” 

I wish to call your particular attention 
to the chart at the conclusion of this 
letter which points out that one inves- 
tor-owned electric company producing 
approximately 5 percent of the number 
of kilowatt-hours as TVA pays slightly 
more taxes than this Federal agency 
while another company producing about 
32 percent of TVA's total kilowatt-hours 
pays 9% times as much in taxes. I 
recommend that all Members of Congress 
take time to read this excellent and in- 
formative letter of Mr. Strong’s and give 
serious consideration to his recom- 
mendations: 

UNITED Srates Trust Co. 
or New YORK, 
New York, N.Y., July 24, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Your recent refer- 
ence to new electric rates of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority as a yardstick for the elec- 
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tric rates throughout the country seems un- 
just. It is virtually impossible for any in- 
vestor-owned electric utility to contend with 
the rates of the TVA system with its Federal 
appropriations, subsidies and tax-free bene- 
fits. 

The United States Trust Co. of New York 
is a leader in the field of trust administra- 
tion and investment management of funds 
for individuals, families, and educational 
and charitable institutions of all kinds. 
Among the holdings of these customers of 
ours are many millions of dollars worth of 
stocks and bonds of investor-owned electric 
power companies. Many familles and insti- 
tutions depend on the income from these in- 
vestments. When a cloud is cast upon these 
companies and they are discriminated 
against unfairly by the Government we feel 
duty bound to call the facts to the responsi- 
ble officials. 

Major differences between TVA and in- 
vestor-owned electric utility companies are: 


{In millions] 
Investor- 
TVA ownod 
utilities 
Federal income taxes, 1000. None 1 $1,100 
Other taxes and payments in lieu 
. eee enn 317 1,000 
Appropriated funds (net for elec- 
tric plant after repayments to 
the Treasury since 18833) 1, 200 @) 
Private investor funds (total 
capitalization at book value) . 100 134, 300 


1 Based on compilations of the FPO for all class A 
and B investor-owned electric utilities for 1960. 

? Not applicable, 

3 Sale of TVA rovenne bonds to the public. 

4 Based on preliminary figures for Dee. 31, 1065, of the 
Edison Electric Institute. 

These figures highlight the discrimination 
by TVA and other public power against the 
users of about 76 percent of the electricity 
in the United States. As seen above, the 
investor-owned electric utility industry paid 
$1,100 million in Federal income taxes in 
1960. These taxes were raised out of the 
operating revenues from electricity consum- 
ers in areas served by the private segment of 
the industry. TVA, on the other hand, has 
paid no Federal income taxes during its 
existence and actually has received subsidies 
amounting to over $1,200 million from the 
Federal Government. 

It seems inequitable that consumers of 
76 percent of the electricity generated in the 
country should have to pay higher rates so 
that consumers of TVA may enjoy lower 
rates. 

In 1959 Congress passed legislation to en- 
able TVA to issue revenue bonds up to $750 
million to the public. This act removed from 
the Treasury the responsibility of providing 
TVA with annual funds needed for increased 
and more efficient generating, transmission, 
and distribution facilities. In the past year 
the Authority has successfully offered two 
bond issues of $50 million each. This legis- 
lation, together with the public investor con- 
fidence in TVA’s management which we 
strongly share, assures that the financing 
needs of the Authority can be provided with- 
out further tapping the Treasury. 

To end the tax discrimination, the Con- 
gress should now enact legislation requiring 
TVA annually to collect from its customers 
and remit to the Treasury and to local tax- 
ing authorities an additional 15 percent of 
revenues (about $36 million based on 1960 
TVA revenues) derived from the sale of 
electricity. This would make TVA’s so-called 
yardstick a true comparison with the per- 
formance of investor-owned electric utilities. 
Furthermore, it would provide additional 
funds for the Federal and local government 
at a time when large amounts of money for 
national defense and other important re- 
quirements are so anxiously being sought. 


1961 


Attached is a chart showing by means of 
statistics certain of the discriminations al- 
ready mentioned. Kilowatt-hour sales in 
1960 for each of the investor-owned electric 
utilities surveyed were less than half those 
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It would be very much in the public inter- 
est for the Congress to remove the TVA's 
Federal tax shelter so that all electricity con- 
sumers could stand on an equal footing as 
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islative program would be most influential 
in securing its enactment and consistent 
with your objectives for the interests of the 
entire Nation. 


of TVA and yet each of these companies paid regards taxation. Your inclusion of legisla- JAMIN STRONG, 
out more taxes than TVA. tion to accomplish this as a part of your leg- Chairman of the Board. 
Kilowatt- Total taxes 
Federal Revenues | Average cost hour paid 
Company Total Kilowatt- income Other taxes | Total taxes paid out in | per kilowatt-| produced 
revenues hour sales taxes i taxes hour (all 
customers) 2 
Relative to TVA 

Millions Thousands Thousands Percent Centa Percent Percent 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 59, 343 0 $16, 616 $16, 616 0.41 100. 0 100 
American Electric Power 338, 078 27, 206 $28, 265 20, 387 57, 652 17.1 1.24 45.9 47 
Commonwealth Edison. 469, 430 22, 171 57, 444 57, 096 114, 540 24.5 2H 37.4 690 
Consolidated Edison... 656, 300 18, 900 39, 400 119, 800 159, 200 21.3 2 70 31.9 950 
Flor 172, 680 fi, 943 31, 804 12, 827 44, 631 25.8 2.49 11.7 209 
203, 734 Y, 846 23, 737 13, 459 36, 190 17.8 2.09 16.6 219 
115, 837 8. 965 22, 707 7, 645 30, 353 2h. 2 1.29 15.1 183 
67, 738 3, 003 R, 683 8, 584 17, 167 25.4 2.25 5.1 103 
214, 574 8, 78 24, 219 22, 325 46, 544 21,2 2. 06 15.1 230 
New England Electric 3 179, 939 6, 203 13, 287 22, 372 35, 659 19.8 2.43 10.6 468 
5 9 Edison. 305, 799 17, 440 33, 350 44, 300 77, 740 25.2 1.75 20.4 217 
Southern Co 319, 162 22. 750 33, 071 23, 834 56, 905 17.8 1. 40 384 13 
Texas Utilities 201, 576 11, 054 39, 756 17, 701 57, 457 28.1 1. 83 18. 2 3⁴⁸ 
Virginia Electric Tower 160, 588 8,100 20, 899 12, 852 43, 751 27.4 1.81 13.7 264 


I Bused only on taxes actually paid. Excludes deferred taxes resulting from the use of accelorated depreciation and amortization. 


Mainly About Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to an editorial in the 
New York Daily News of September 15 
which I believe every Member of this 
body should read—particularly every 
every Member on the Republican side 
of the aisle. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the editorial, entitled “Mainly 
About Money,” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
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Congress has authorized the President to 
spend $4,253 billion on foreign aid during 
fiscal 1962 (began July 1, 1961). 

Last week, the House got up the courage 
to cut $596 million off this figure, in a bill 
to provide the money for foreign aid. 

Day before yesterday, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee restored 6533 million 
of the House's cuts—including $334 million 
in proposed giveaways to new, busted, and 
Probably ungrateful, nations. 

The money bill comes on for a Senate vote 
today. Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, an enemy of extrava- 
gance, says he will fight for a slash of $250 
million, but his prospects of victory don't 
look bright. 

Apparently the Senate, like the President, 
still thinks we can buy friends around the 
world, despite all our long, sad, and costly 
experience to the contrary. Taxpayers, 
tighten your belts. 

Well, at least there is some Vague talk in 
administration circles about tapping Red 
Poland and Yugoslavia lightly on their 
hairy wrists because of recent unfriendly 
gestures of theirs toward the United States. 

Yugoslavia’s Tito kicked Uncle Sam around 
in a speech at the recent Belgrade conven- 
tion of neutral nations, and Poland's U.S. 
Ambassador is shooting off his face in Wash- 
ington about how the Western Allies will 
more to surrender to Khrushchev on West 

run. 


So the administration is talking, not about 
cutting off ald to these two countries, but 
about slowing down delivery of further aid. 
That'll show ‘em, eh; and isn’t that Kennedy 
a tough one, though? 

The direction in which all this squander- 
ing, abroad and at home, is taking the 
Nation was indicated Wednesday in a Senate 
speech by Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, 
of Virginia—another longtime enemy of Gov- 
ernment extravagance. 

HEADING FOR $106 BILLION 


Keep spending at the present rate of in- 
crease per year, said Senator Brno, and by 
1965 the Federal budget will hit $106 billion, 
as against the estimated outlay of $87.7 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1962. 

Byrd does not object to spending every 
dime we need to spend on national defense— 
nor does anybody else that we know person- 
ally. What alarms him is the Kennedy ad- 
ministration's insistence on huge domestic 
giveaways and handouts as if there were no 
cold war. i 

Where the money is to come from, BYRD 
doesn't know. He says taxes can’t be raised 
much higher; that in some areas they are 
already running afoul of the well-known law 
of diminishing returns. 

Yet the President has started a tough-talk 
campaign to keep the steel companies from 
raising prices to offset the-big wage in- 
creases scheduled for October 1. This has 
led Roger M. Blough, as president of United 
States Steel, to ask Mr. Kennedy publicly 
whether he is thinking of eventual peace- 
time price fixing by the Government. 

If he is, he is thinking of a system which 
will choke down production and shrink tax 
revenues, as the Nation learned when Presi- 
dent Truman hung stubbornly onto price 
controls after World War II. 

Doesn't all this offer some valuable sug- 
gestions to the Republicans for campaign 
material in their fight to win control of Con- 
gress in 1962 and the White House in 1964? 

A group of northeastern Republicans met 
at Hartford, Conn., yesterday, for a 2-day 
huddle on plans for 1962 and 1964. 

FIGHT THE BANKRUPTERS 

A good deal of talk was heard about get- 
ting an early start, building strong organiza- 
tions from the grassroots on up, and making 
special efforts to increase GOP strength in 
the large cities. 

That's fine, and we hope the talk will be 
followed by determined and persistent action. 

But it looks to us as if the best single 


issue the Republicans can raise, now and for 
years to come, is the issue of economy in 
government. Kennedy’s economic advisers 
seem determined to spend the Nation into 
bankruptcy. The GOP, it seems to us, can 
best serve the people and itself by awaken- 
ing the voters to this peril and keeping them 
awake. 


Hon. Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives in paying tribute to our departed 
friend and colleague, the admired and 
esteemed Overton Brooks, of Louisiana, 
first chairman of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

It was a shock to me as it was to all 
the Members of the House to learn of 
his sudden passing. As has been stated, 
we had been advised that he was re- 
cuperating from a recent operation, and 
it was our hope and expectation that he 
would rejoin us here on the floor this 
week. 

Overton Brooxs possessed in full 
measure those personal qualities of 
honor, integrity, and patriotism, of 
which our colleagues have heretofore 
spoken. He was a leader and a states- 
man and his work in establishing our 
Armed Forces Reserve and the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics on a 
sound basis is well known to everyone. 

However, I would like to address my 
brief comments at this time to another 
quality, that of conscientious devotion 
to duty. Overton BROOKS spent all his 
working life in taking care of the needs 
of his district, his committee, and the 
Nation. He literally worked about a 20- 
hour day, 7 days a week. He was a man 
of temperate habits who diligently de- 
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voted attention to the best interests of 
the Nation. He tock the time and effort 
to thoroughly brief himself on matters 
within the jurisdiction of his committee. 
As a committee chairman, I am in a 
position to know what a big task this is. 
Members also know that in launching a 
new committee—the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, OVERTON devoted 
himself completely to the task. As its 
first chairman he established a record 
of achievement for that committee 
which will stand the test of time. He 
paid a great deal of attention to our 
space program and he is responsible, I 
believe, in large measure, for the 
speedup of the program. His death is 
a loss to the Nation, to the House of 
Representatives, but his achievements 
will stand as a monument to his patriot- 
ism, devotion to duty, and his integrity 
in the years to com. 

I extend to his family and to his many 
friends in Washington and Louisiana 
my condolences and deepest sympathy. 


Forecast Come True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr, CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, in 
an illuminating editorial, J. Dwight 
O'Dell, president and editor of the Hum- 
boldt Beacon, Fortuna, Calif., sheds light 
on the current maneuvering in the prop- 
aganda war over Berlin. We can be 
grateful for this kind of searching analy- 
sis which has aroused widespread local 
comment. I commend it to those seeking 
a clearer picture of the true state of 
affairs in this troubled zone: 

Forecast COME TRUE 


A prophetic private conversation about 
Berlin took place in California last month 
between the West German Defense Minister, 
Dr. Franz Joseph Strauss, and a newspaper 
friend of ours who also had just returned 
from Germany. 

Dr. Strauss at that time asked that his 
prophecy be kept confidential until it proved 
true or the reverse. 

The first phase of what the German de- 
fense chief foresaw has now come to pass, 
and our newspaper friend has told us about 
it. 

The great and basic point at issue, in the 
view of the man who has to stand responsi- 
ble for the defense of his nation, is whether 
or not the Kremlin can maneuver the West 
into negotiating on Berlin alone. 

The situation in Berlin has been a tre- 
mendous natural advantage to the West. 
Although the Berlin military protocols when 
the war ended and the Potsdam treaty which 
formalized them now seem to have been 
totally unnecessary Western giveaways to 
the Communists, nevertheless, by a series 
of unforeseen developments the advantage 
in Berlin swung steadily to the West. 

The comparison of the capitalistic system 
as evidenced by prosperous West Berlin, 110 
miles inside the Iron Curtain and in imme- 
diate contrast to the gray and drab pov- 
erty, resulting from the Communist govern- 
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ment of East Berlin, was more than the 
Communists could stand. 

Forty thousand East Berliners a day went 
to West Berlin to work, because of a labor 
shortage in the capitalistic city and economic 
poverty in the Communist city. These men 
went to and from their jobs by subway; all 
day long they saw the well-filled stores of 
the Western half of their city, the new cars 
and homes of their fellow workers. At night 
they related these conditions in their shabby, 
cold, and unpainted homes in East Berlin. 

The result was defections at the rate of 
over 1,500 workers a day to the West, through 
Berlin alone. This was paralyzing the econ- 
omy of East Germany by bleeding it to death 
of its working force. 

The Kremlin had to stop this but didn't 
dare risk a war, because its supply lines 
from Moscow would run through Poland, 
which is ready for revolt, and through East 
Germany, which is sick to death of the 
Russian military invaders anyhow. 

So the Kremlin wanted to negotiate on 
Berlin alone. With the West having practi- 
cally everything it wanted in Berlin, enjoying 
an ideal situation with nothing more to 
gain, negotiations confined to Berlin could 
only result in appeasement and backing up— 
the West once more giving way to the 
Soviets. 

The West's initial position was an offer 
to negotiate the whole German problem; not 
to permit the Berlin phase alone to be taken 
out of context. 

This the Kremlin cannot stand, Dr. Strauss 
told our friend, for a peace treaty with both 
Germanys, or with one unified Germany, 
necessarily includes popular vote of the 
people. 

In such a vote, the defense minister sald, 
the Communists could not possibly muster 
10 percent of the total vote in East Ger- 
many alone, and practically zero in West 
Germany. 

So the Communists will have to obscure 
this issue, Dr. Strauss said last month in this 
private briefing, and cause the American peo- 
ple to lose sight of the fact that the Western 
objective is to stand before the world for a 
plebiscite in Germany and a peace treaty 
with the German nation. 

Accordingly he predicted a highly profes- 
sional propaganda campaign to confuse 
American thinking and substitute Berlin for 
Germany in planning international nego- 
tiations. 

If the Kremlin could get the West itself 
to propose a meeting on Berlin, the Soviets 
would have it made, Dr. Strauss said. 

And he added: 

Then you will see the Committee for Fair 
Play for East Germany, or whatever title is 
selected by that everyready group of leftists 
who unfailingly manage to line up with the 
causes of communism, begin running ad- 
vertisements in the New York newspapers ap- 
plauding negotiations on Berlin alone and 
warning of the deadful dangers of atomic 
war if the Reds do not get what they want. 

That conversation was in July, at Bo- 
hemian Grove, 

Now in August, Washington dispatches in- 
dicate that the West is about to invite the 
Kremlin to negotiate on Berlin alone, with 
only De Gaulle of France standing out. 

And on August 29 there appeared in the 
New York Times an advertisement headed: 
“West German Rearmament with Nuclear 
Weapons Is the Main Issue in Berlin,” assert- 
ing in effect that the Khrushchey position 
is reasonable and bespeaking trust in the 
stated Soviet proposal to establish a de- 
militarized city.” 

It was signed by the Greater New York 
Peace Groups. ~ 

Our newspaper friend says, “Here we go 
down the garden path once more Gulllble's 
Travels all over again,” 
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Commendation of Secretary Freeman’s 
Action Against Meatpackers and Food 
Chains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
unfortunately is a fact that condemna- 
tion and complaints are far more often 
heard than commendation. That is 
why I am, indeed, pleased to commend 
the action of the Honorable Orville S. 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under the able leadership of Secretary 
Freeman, the Department of Agriculture 
brought prompt action against seven 
meatpacking companies, three national 
food store chains, and two lamb dealers 
for violation of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. 

Many persons have wondered why 
lamb prices which have understandably 
disturbed lamb producers have not been 
reacting to marketing conditions during 
the last several years. It appears that 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has 
the answer. 

One mighty reasonably ask why are 
actions such as the one just instituted 
of such importance. An examination of 
the statutes discloses the fact that in 
providing for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to enforce the provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, it was 
clearly specified that the Federal Trade 
Commission shall have no power or 
jurisdiction relating to any matter which 
by that law was made subject. to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture except when he should request the 
Federal Trade Commission that it make 
investigations—7 U.S.C. 227. 

The release of the Department of 
Agriculture, dated September 14, 1961, 
regarding the proceedings mentioned, is 
worthy of note by all Members of the 
Congress. It is evidence that high offi- 
cials of President Kennedy’s adminis- 
tration are dedicated to act in the public 
interest. 'The release is as follows: 
Seven MEATPACKERS, THREE CHAINS, Two 

Lams DEALERS CHARGED WITH VIOLATING 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 

Seven meatpacking companies, three na- 
tional foodstore chains, and two lamb dealers 
today were charged with violation of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman announced. 

The complaint was filed with U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's hearing clerk by the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, which adminis- 
ters the act. The charges are against packers 
James Allan & Sons (San Francisco), Armour 
& Co., Goldring Packing Co. (Los Angeles), 
John Morrell & Co., Rath Packing Co., Swift 
& Co., and Wilson & Co., food chains Ameri- 
can Stores Co., the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., and Safeway Stores; and dealers 
Dwight L. Heath (Lamar, Colo.) and Perry 
Holley (Ogden, Utah). 

Allan, American Stores, Armour, Goldring, 
Rath, Swift, Wilson, Heath, and Holley are 
charged with: 
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1. Falling to conduct their lamb buying 
operations in competition with, and inde- 
pendently of, each other. 

2. Making arrangements or agreements 
that they would not compete against each 
other in buying lambs in certain producing 
areas, 

These courses of action, the complaint 
charges, were followed with the purpose or 
with the effect of manipulating or controlling 
lamb prices, and restricting competition in 
lamb buying. 

The complaint also alleges that on each 
large volume purchase of dressed lamb by 
A. & P. from packers Armour, Morrell, Rath, 
Swift, and Wilson, and by Safeway from 
packers Armour, Goldring, Swift, and Wil- 
son: 

1. All or most of the packers share in fur- 
nishing the chain's total requirement. 

2. All or most of the packers sell the lamb 
to the chain at the same prices. 

3. The packers commit themselves to sell 
the chain specific amounts of dressed lamb 
at the same price, prior to the time the pack- 
ers buy lambs to fulfill their future com- 
mitments. 

These practices, the complaint charges, 
have the effect of manipulating or control- 
ling prices of lamb. 

“These are gravely serious charges,” Sec- 
retary Freeman declared, “against several or- 
ganizations—packers, dealers, and retailers— 
who are important factors in the distribu- 
tion of a vital food from our farmers to 
our consumers. If the allegations are proved, 
they will explain in part at least why lamb 
prices have not been reacting to marketing 
conditions during the last several years. 
This situation has understandably disturbed 
lamb producers, and we are investigating 
it thoroughly. Our investigation is continu- 
ing, and is looking into other aspects of 
lamb marketing. If the facts warrant, com- 
plaints may be filed against other persons. 

“Unfair trade practices in the long run 
destroy competition and restrain trade,” the 
Secretary said. “They have never in history 
resulted in benefit to the public interest. 
On the contrary, they have for the most 
part been symbolic in the end of low prices 
to producers, high prices to consumers, and 
large profits to those who indulged in unfair 
trading. 

“We cannot allow such practices to be 
tolerated in the marketing of our food sup- 
ply, and we will not,” Secretary Freeman 
said. “Our responsibilities to our farmers, 
to the great majority of food marketers who 
do business fairly, and our continuing and 
growing responsibilities to consumers de- 
mand that we take prompt, vigorous action 
On such matters. 

“That is the way we have dealt with this 
matter,” the Secretary said, “and that is 
the way we are going to administer the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act.“ 

Aggressive administration of the act, he 
declared, will: 

1. Assure livestock and poultry producers 
of true market values, reasonable marketing 
costs, accurate weights, adequate marketing 
Services and facilities, and financial protec- 
tion of proceeds. 

2. Prevent and eliminate unfalr, deceptive, 
fraudulent, discriminatory, restrictive or 
monopolistic practices in the meatpacking 
industry, and in the marketing of livestock, 
Poultry, and meat. 

Secretary Freeman said he has directed the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the Agri- 
Cultural Marketing Service to initiate im- 
Mediate action in these six areas: 

1. Conduct an extensive educational = 
enforcement program among the many 
ket agencies and dealers recently made sub- 
ject to the act, so that all will know what 
is required of them. Conduct a similar pro- 
gram for livestock producers, so that they 
Will know the protections the act gives them, 
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and the ures they should follow in 
one reparation and other complaints. 

. Make an intensive examination of pack- 
er 5 practices, to determine whether 
undue concentration of buying power has 
resulted in restraints of trade, restrictions 
of competition, or manipulation of prices, 
Also, make an investigation of feeding opera- 
tions of packers and food chains to ascer- 
tain if they violate the act. 

3. Determine the legality, and the appro- 
priate administrative action, regarding such 
current livestock marketing problems as 
bonding adequacy; prompt payment; pencil 
shrink; dual operations of stockyard opera- 
tors, market agencies and dealers; service 
or yardage charges at concentration buying 
points; and failure of buyers to compete, 

4. Give greater emphasis to scale testing 
and check weighing of livestock, and closer 
scrutiny to existing rates and charges and 
stockyard services provided. 

5. Revise and modernize existing regula- 
tions to take into account recent changes 
in the marketing system. As part of this 
modernizing, issue a series of interpretive 
statements to inform the industry as to 
whether certain existing practices are per- 
missible or are in violation of the act. 

6. Schedule periodic meetings with rep- 
resentative industry groups to establish 
closer industry-Government relationships, 
and to keep the Department abreast of mar- 
keting practices and needed program 
changes. 

“This is an ambitious program,” Secre- 
tary Freeman noted. “But it is an essential 
one, and we intend to move forward on it 
just as fast as our resources will permit. 
We have recently strengthened our enforce- 
ment agency for the act—the Packers and 
Stockyards Division. We stand solidly be- 
hind the employees who are engaged in this 
activity, and we ask the industry to give us 
their full cooperation and support.” 

Issuance of the complaint against these 
packers, dealers, and retailers does not prove 
they have violated the act. A USDA hearing 
examiner will hold a hearing on the charges, 
or respondents may waive the hearing by 
admitting the charges or failing to answer 
the complaint. USDA's judicial officer then 
determines whether the evidence substanti- 
ates the allegations. If he finds the firms 
have violated the act, he can order them to 
stop further violations. 

Until the judicial officer makes this deci- 
sion, the Packers and Stockyards Division by 
policy does not (except in the proceeding) 
comment or elaborate on charges made in 
its complaints nor discuss the evidence on 
which they are based. 


— 


Hon. Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in the feeling of shock 
at the loss of our friend and colleague, 
OVERTON BROOKS. 

It was my good fortune to serve with 
Overton on the Select Committee on 
Space which was created in the shadow 
of sputnik in 1958 and later to serve 
under his chairmanship as a member of 
the Science and Astronautics Commit- 
tee. I know of his deep concern for 
America’s position in the space race and 
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his determination to make America first 
in this important field. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I wish also 
to comment upon his deep devotion to 
America and his strong support for the 
full and complete development of its 
natural resources, as is evidenced by his 
long service as an officer of the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. He spared no 
effort in his support of programs for the 
building of America and those of us in 
the West shall ever be grateful for his 
support for the great water projects 
which have been so vital in building that 
part of our great country. 

OVERTON Brooks leaves a void in this 
body which will not be filled. I extend 
to his family and to his many friends 
in Louisiana my deepest sympathy on 
the passing of this great American. 


Remarks of Archbishop John F. Dearden 
Before the Delegates to the Conven- 
tions of the National Catholic Social 
Action Conference and the National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Jus- 
tice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include an 
address of the Most Reverend John F. 
Dearden, archbishop of Detroit, which 
was delivered at the banquet of the joint 
convention of the National Catholic So- 
cial Action Conference and the National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Jus- 
tice, on Friday, August 25, 1961. 

I feel that it contains significant coun- 
sel for those who will study, interpret, 
and apply Pope John’s social encyclical. 
I hope that the Members of the House of 
Representatives and the general public 
will find these remarks most interesting 
and timely: 

COMPLETE Text oF ARCHBISHOP DEARDEN's 
ADDRESS AT JOINT CONVENTION 

For the first time the National Catholic 
Social Action Conference and the National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice 
are meeting in joint convention. It is signifi- 
cant that Detroit is the site of this meeting. 

This city has traditionally held a position 
of national prominence in the field of labor- 
management relations. In more recent years, 
it has come to be recognized also for its 
position in the fleld of race relations. 

For these reasons we are doubly happy 
that Detroit has been chosen as the city in 
which these two important national confer- 
ences meet in common convention to ad- 
vance through discussion and study the pur- 
suit of related aims. 

It is natural and proper that much that 
has been discussed in the convention has 
drawn its inspiration from the encyclical re- 
leased only a few weeks ago, “Mater et Magis- 
tra." This most recent expression of the 
church’s social doctrine will naturally cap- 
ture the attention and hold the interest of 
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those who are gathered in this convention. 
In your many discussions, you have drawn 
copiously from the wealth of content that is 
found in this newest encyclical of our Holy 
Father. It will continue to be a source of 
study and discussion for a long time to come. 

It is important to bear in mind that an 
encyclical letter such as this is an expres- 
sion of the teaching office of him who bears, 
before all others, the commission to teach, 
As such it enjoys an authority that is unique, 
It lays upon all of us the obligation to 
plumb to the depths of its rich meaning and 
to work toward making a social reality what 
it teaches in the name of Christ. 

It surely need not be said to this audience 
that the social teaching of the church is 
more than a fringe that ornaments her body 
of doctrine. In the new encyclical, Pope 
John XXIII has stated expressly: “We re- 
affirm strongly that the Christian social 
doctrine is an integral part of the Christian 
conception of life.” 

The place of the social teaching of the 
church could scarcely be defined with greater 
clarity than this, It is of the very core of 
Christian doctrine that our faith opens up 
to us a unique conception of life. The life 
that has come to us from God is raised to 
a participation in His own life through the 
redemptive action of His divine Son. We 
are to live as befits the sons of God. 

If then Christian social doctrine is an 
integral part, as our Holy Father has stated, 
of this conception of life, then we cannot be 
true to our Christian heritage nor are we 
leading a complete Christian life unless we 
know and make our own the church's social 


In this convention you Haye had occasion 
to broaden and deepen your knowledge of 
the social teachings of the church. At the 
same time you have had occasion to dis- 
cuss many of the techniques through which 
these principles can be brought into prac- 
tice. This is in accord with the recommenda- 
tion of our Holy Father himself. “But it 
is indispensable, today more than ever, that 
this doctrine be known, assimilated, and 
translated into social reality in the form 
and manner that the different situations 
allow and demand.” 

You who have a better understanding of 
this field than most persons have need to 
play the role of teacher. Through your ef- 
forts these doctrines can be brought to the 
knowledge of others. 


In this matter of teaching, however, I 
think that a prudent counsel should be of- 
fered to you. In your presentation of this 
content to others make a careful distinction 
between those principles that are an indis- 
pensable part of the content of Christian 
social doctrine and those particular, special- 
ized, contingent applications that may be a 
matter of controversy. The principles must 
be held by all. The relating of these princi- 
ples to certain particular instances may be 
open to a variety of interpertations. If we 
make the error of proposing that which is de- 
batable with the same cogency as that which 
is above debate, we end by confusing those 
whom we would inform. The end result is 
that they come sometimes to look upon a 
substantial part of the content of Christian 
social doctrine as being only conjectural in 
its force. There is need here for prudence— 
the sort of prudence that preserves essen- 
tials intact and yet does not hesitate to 
formulate prudential judgments that point 
directly to sound Christian action. 

Do not think for a moment that I am an 
advocate of the caution that hazards nothing. 

must be made. And with all for- 
ward movement there is risk of a misstep. 
But just as we must not allow people to 
close their eyes to the social teachings of the 
church neither must we set forth as part 
of the teaching that which may rather be our 
own personal application to a very contin- 
gent situation. 
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Against the background of your discussions 
over the past 2 days, there should have 
emerged a recognition of the obligation that 
rests especially upon the laity, both as indi- 
viduals and as members of associations to 
bring the church's social principles into every 
day economic and social life. 

We cannot allow this doctrine to remain 
suspended in a vacuum. The very fact that 
it is social in character means that it must 
be brought into the marketplace, into the 
shop, into the office, into the home. And 
precisely because the opportunities to do this 
are most fully possessed by the laity, it is 
to them that the church looks for action. 
If the impact of the teachings of the church 
is ever to be felt in our society, it must come 
from those who are most completely and most 
broadly a part of that society, the laity. 
This is not simply a corporate obligation, it 
is an individual obligation. It must be rec- 
ognized as such and accepted in the same 
light. 

In recent months there has been a grow- 
ing awareness of a weakening in the moral 
fiber of our social structure. Some good 
and true things have been said about the 
need of reexamining our ethical standards 
in private and public life. The cancer of 
moral illness is only too evident in many 
areas of our national life. It is all the more 
timely, therefore, to set ourselves with re- 
newed dedication to master and to live the 
social teachings of the church, They have 
a direct relevance to the problem. 

I know that your very presence here to- 
night is an indication of your strong per- 
suasion of the importance of a well-rounded, 
complete Christian life. A life that is want- 
ing in its regard for Justice and decency and 
charity toward our fellow men falls short of 
the ideals and the teachings of our faith. 
And yet the task to which we set ourselves is 
a positive one. 

We are not to be content with protests 
against injustice; we must set ourselves 
positively to the practice of justice in every 
field of endeavor that is open to us. To 
protest against want of charity toward our 
neighbor may at times be necessary; but 
it is of paramount importance to exercise to- 
ward our neighbor the charity that is part 
of the very fiber of our faith. i 

Tensions and misunderstandings and in- 
justices can be resolved and must be re- 
solved. The driving force that will make 
that possible is a single one—a love of God 
that brings with it an unqualified loye of 
neighbor. 


Democracy’s Language 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
therein the following editorial from Fos- 
ter’s Daily Democrat, published in Dover, 
N.H., Thursday, September 14, 1961, en- 
titled “Democracy’s Language”: 

Democracy’s LANGUAGE 

It would have been foolish to expect that 
the neutral nations, at their Belgrade meet- 
ing, would fully uphold the principles of 
democracy as we understand them. Free 
speech, free press, freedom from search of 
one’s home, the right to fair trial by a jury 
of peers—these and other rights are regarded 
by Americans as inalienable. We tend to 
forget that to perhaps a third of the world’s 
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people such things are unknown, and diffi- 
cult to comprehend. 

Even such a fundamental concept as ma- 
jority rule never has occurred to the minds 
of vast numbers, some of whom have never 
even learned to count. For that matter the 
Russians, who were aware of the idea of 
majorities, had such a vague understanding 
of the principle that it meant little to them 
when communism deprived them of it. 

It has been only a century since we out- 
lawed slavery, and thousands upon thou- 
sands still exist under some form of human 
bondage. It is hard to make such people 
even understand the evils of dictatorship, 
of secret police, of a state’s power to take 
human life at will and similar practices 
shocking to us. They simply do not know 
what we are talking about. 

Democracy’s appeal to mankind is a lofty 
thing. But democracy may have to save 
itself on a less lofty plane. It must learn 
to speak a language the backward peoples 
can understand, 


Hero or Martyr?—Let’s Have the Truth 
About General Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
are two sides to every controversy. Gen- 
eral Walker is a case in point. A person 
accused is either innocent or guilty. 
Apparently a muzzle has been applied 
when a loudspeaker might be appropri- 
ate. The general is human and subject 
to making mistakes. Several accusa- 
tions may seem irregular but by what 
stretch of the imagination, and since 
when, has it become a crime to speak out 
against communism. 

The editorial appearing in the Sep- 
tember 16 issue of the York (Pa.) Dis- 
patch raises some serious questions that 
deserve answers: 

Ler THE GENERAL TALK 

The treatment being handed out to a pa- 
triotic American, Maj. Gen, Edwin A. Walker, 
is alarming. x 

Defense Department officials are releasing 
piecemeal information on the Army's inves- 
tigation of Walker pro-blue troop informa- 
tion program for his former infantry divi- 
sion in Germany. 

At the same time, Walker is not being per- 
mitted to defend himself. In short, it ap- 
pears he’s been muzzled. 

Among other things, it is charged that 
Walker made some political recommenda- 
tions to his troops, namely, that they con- 
sult a publication commending the conserva- 
tive voting records of certain Congressmen. 

As a result of an Army investigation, 
Walker was relieved of his command. But 
he has not been tried, apparently because 
2 Army thinks it can't make the charge 
8 . 

In the words of the investigating general: 
“It is obvious that any trial for such viola- 
tions would be a most dificult and prolonged 
undertaking, fraught with intense and 
emotional publicity, certainly unfavorable 
to the Government, at least in part. 

“A conviction would by no means be a cer- 
tain result, and even if a conviction were 
obtained the sentence probably would 
amount to no more than a reprimand in view 
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of General Walker's brilliant combat record 
and sincerity of purpose in attempting to 
fight communism.” 

As we see it, Walker's case is not isolated. 

The question of censoring the anti-Com- 
munist speeches of military officers is now 
being debated in Washington. 

Are we getting to the point where uncom- 
promising patriotism is a characteristic to 
be frowned upon? Are high-ranking officers 
to be punished without justification, or 
trial? 

These are serious questions, and deserve se- 
rious examination. If there is any one agen- 
cy of the United States where diluted patriot- 
ism is abhorrent, it is in our Armed Forces. 


Transfer of Functions of Air Materiel 
Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the Air 
Force has just announced its decision to 
centralize the cataloging and inter- 
changeability functions at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 
This means the transfer of at least some 
personnel from 10 other air materiel 
areas located in various parts of the 
United States. 

The Air Force claims this will result 
in greater efficiency and certain econ- 
omies. Information at my disposal in- 
dicates that it would be more efficient 
and more economical to keep these func- 
tions decentralized, as they are at 
present. 

In support of this position, I am in- 
cluding herewith a copy of a memo- 
randum to the commanding generals of 
all AMA's, dated May 19, 1952, when the 
Air Force decentralized these functions 
and placed them at the various air mate- 
riel areas throughout the United States. 
It seems to me that in this document the 
Air Force has made a very strong case 
against its present action. I sincerely 
hope this decision will be reconsidered. 

The memorandum follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
Am MATENIEL COMMAND, 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON Am FORCE BASE, OHIO, 
Moy 19, 1952. 

To: Commanding generals, all AMA's, com- 

manding officers, all other AMC installa- 

tions. 
Subject: Civilian personnel letter—AMC de- 

centralization plan. 

1, INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 

The purpose of this letter is to present a 
complete summary of the personnel plan 
which has been established to accomplish the 
decentralization program of the Air Materiel 
Command, By means of this letter members 
of civilian personnel officers of all Air Ma- 
terlel Command stations will be made 
acquainted with the reasons and advantages 
for decentralization of selected Headquarters 
Air Materiel Command functions, the man- 
ner in which the personnel transfers wik be 
carried out, some of the problems with which 
they will be confronted and generally as a 
Subject of interest and concern for all. It 
is very important that civilian personnel 
Officers take particular notice of the con- 
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tents of this letter and impress upon mem- 
bers of their staff the importance of render- 
ing full support and cooperation. 

2. THE REASONS FOR DECENTRALIZATION 


(a) There are many advantages to be 
gained from decentralization from the head- 
quarters point of view. To state a few of 
these should be sufficient to conyince every- 
one of the absolute necessity for this under- 
taking. The Air Force has 36,000 employees 
who are living in the communities surround- 
ing Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, most of 
whom are involved in administrative as op- 
posed to production type of work. Such a 
large number of people engaged in substan- 
tially a paperwork operation causes many 
difficult administrative problems. 

(b) The traffic on approaches to the work 
areas is tremendously heavy. Parking of 
vehicles on the base renders a great incon- 
venience to many employees because of the 
distance that they are required to walk. 
The communication systems are heavily 
overtaxed by the volume of telephone calls, 
teletype messages and pieces of mail in and 
out of the headquarters. For example, & 
million and a quarter pieces of mail and 
46,000 teletypes were received during the 
month of April 1952. Housing facilities in 
the commuting area are so overburdened 
that many persons are required to live long 
distances away from their place of employ- 
ment. Inadequate cafeteria and restaurant 
service has made it necessary to extend the 
lunch periods and the workday, thereby 
resulting in further employee inconven- 
lences. 

(e) Management analyst groups have 
pointed out ways and means of effecting 
huge economies by decentralizing activities 
of the headquarters to the location of re- 
lated fleld activities, thereby eliminating 
costly timelags, reducing correspondence, 
and at the samé time, increasing capacity 
and capability for rendering a greater serv- 
ice to other Air Force components. 

(d) Aside from the reasons of efficiency 
and economy of operations, there is a stra- 
tegic danger in having so much of the nerve 
center of research and logistical operations 
of the Air Force in a single location. 

AMC DECENTRALIZATION aS It AFFECTS 

CATALOGING 
(Published by authority of the Secretary of 
the Air Force) 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF AIR FORCE CATALOGING AND 


DECENTRALIZATION OF OPERATIONAL-TYPE 
CATALOGING FUNCTIONS 


The responsibility for maintaining the Air 
Force cataloging system is assigned to the 
Air Materiel Command. This responsibility 
assignment applies to the executive manage- 
ment of the system as well as te operational- 
type functions incident to cataloging of Air 
Force items. 

There was a time when both the executive 
management and all cataloging operations 
were performed by Headquarters, Air Ma- 
teriel Command. This was before the Air 
Force had grown into the size it is today. 
As the number and complexity of items in 
the Air Force supply system grew, it became 
more and more evident that it may no longer 
be practical to perform functions of both 
executive management and large-scale op- 
erations at one single point, that is, at Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command. This not 
only applies to cataloging but other logisti- 
cal functions such as maintenance-engineer- 
ing, materiel control, and others as well. 

And so the concept of decentralization was 
born in 1952. It meant that certain opera- 
tional type functions heretofore performed 
by Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
were to be transferred to the various AMC 
prime depots. As for cataloging, among 
others, the responsibility for preparing and 
submitting item descriptions for newly pro- 
cured items was transferred to the prime 
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depots. As time passed, the effectiveness of 
decentralized cataloging operations has been 
repeatedly reviewed in light of practical ex- 
perience and it was soon realized that addi- 
tional functions could and should be trans- 
ferred to the depots. 

Not to increase the impact caused by cur- 
rent transition (conversion) to the Federal 
cataloging system, it was decided to make 
the additional decentralization a gradual 
process. Broadly speaking, by this gradual 
process it is meant that transfer of addi- 
tional operational-type functions for a given 
commodity area (defined in terms of Federal 
supply groups or classes) normally is effected 
after items in that area have been converted 
to the use of Federal identification data and 
stock numbers and published in a USAF 
stock list. Hence, current decentralization 
of additional cataloging operational-type 
functions has been geared to the Air Force 
conversion schedule, 

However, the Air Materiel Command is 
alming—whenever possible and feasible—to 
decentralize additional cataloging functions 
prior to the effective conversion date es- 
tablished by the Air Force conversion sched- 
ule. In other. words, the Air Materiel 
Command intends to fully decentralize a 
given Federal supply classification group 
or class just as soon as the initial (basic) 
USAF stock list for that group or class is 
released for printing action. Whether de- 
centralization can be effected in such man- 
ner, it largely depends on the ability of the 
affected prime depot to absorb the additional 
workload at a specific time and still carry 
out normal cataloging operations, and on the 
percentage of items converted through the 
initial (basic) USAF stock list published by 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. 


America, Awake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. POFF, Mr. Speaker, the junior 
chambers of commerce in Roanoke, 
Salem, and Vinton, Va., have launched 
a campaign of public education which 
deserves the attention of America at 
large. Entitled “America, Awake,” it is 
designed to dramatize the nature and 
extent of the Communist menace and 
to implement “the people’s right to know 
their enemies.” 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, Hon. Wat- 
TER Jupp, recently addressed the first 
public forum. The success of that 
forum is refiected in the following edi- 
torial extracted from the September issue 
of the Roanoke World News: 

Jaycees of Roanoke, Salem, and Vinton 
deserve the highest praise for the over- 
whelming success of their anti-Commugist 
rally staged in the Crossroads mall last Sa*- 
urday night. It was one of the finest public 
meetings ever held here. 

Disregarding the loud rattling of dishes 
from an overhead cafeteria und the constant 
movement of shoppers, more than 2,500 
people sat spellbound listening to the ex- 
hortations of the noted counterspy, Herbert 
A. Philbrick and Representative Water H. 
Jupp. 

The prolonged applause and rising tribute 
to both men testified to the mounting public 
realization of the enemy faced by the United 
States within and without. There is no 
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telling how many other thousands listened 
by radio. 

The rally laid the groundwork for a com- 
ing detailed attack on communism through 
holding public classes in how to deal with 
this insidious foe of freedom. 

A year ago—possibly even 6 months ago— 
such a meeting would not have drawn more 
than g interest. The cry: “America, 
Awake” did not catch local people napping. 

What can the average man or woman do? 

The Jaycees intend to tell them in the days 
ahead. 


The Real Criteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a subject 
involving the expenditure of some $60 
million, our prestige abroad and, more 
importantly, perhaps our national se- 
curity and survival, should obviously be 
one far removed from political consid- 
erations. 

It is for this reason that I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House an excellent editorial from the 
pages of the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot 
Ledger on the location of the proposed 
moon flight center. It is titled “The Real 
Criteria,” and rightfully points out that 
the selection of a site for the multimil- 
lion-dollar NASA project should be made 
with only one factor dominately in 
mind—that such a site would be best 
suited for the job to be done, and, con- 
sequently, best for the national interest. 

While I am personally confident that 
Massachusetts is ideally suited for the 
space flight center and is the logical 
choice, I will, of course, applaud the 
Space Agency’s choice of some other area 
if its is evident that the selection was 
made in the national interest alone, and 
not governed by political considerations. 

The editorial follows: 

THE REAL CRITERIA 

From the way some politicians are talk- 
ing you'd think the proposed moonflight 
center was just another pork-barrel project. 

Apparently some of the men who are en- 
gaged in political infighting over the center 
need to be reminded that the security and 
standing of the United States are involved. 
At no time during the preparations for put- 
ting a man on the moon should that be 
forgotten, 

Yet people are talking about what the 
center can do for this or that local economy. 
They are urging that it be put in one loca- 
tion or another because of all the new jobs 
it would bring into the area. 

These things are just plain irrelevant. 
What matters is serving the national in- 
terest by finding the place best suited for 
the Job to be done. 

The only good choice will be based not on 
politics but on the criteria spelled out by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 

We have given the NASA's criteria a good 
deal of thought and we sincerely believe 
that the land now held by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in Hingham fills the bill better than 
any other site. But if there is some other 
site that better meets the specifications, we 
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would certainly agree that that’s where the 
center should be. 

The NASA in its list of essential criteria 
issued on August 17 ticked off the items that 
would be needed: 

Water and land transportation facilities 
able to carry large, cumbersome space ve- 
hicles; 

Communications including access to main 
routes of the long line telephone system; 

industries capable of supporting a 
highly scientific and technical research proj- 
ect and of building pilot models of large 
spacecraft, and a good supply of contractors 
and construction labor; 

Nearness to a culturally attractive com- 
munity to make it possible to recruit and 
retain scientists for the project; also near- 
ness to a well-established institution of 
higher education, preferably one specializ- 
ing in science and research; 

Ample electric power up to 80,000 kilo- 
volt amperes; 

Water supply that can deliver 300,000 gal- 
lons of potable water and 300,000 galions of 
industrial water daily; 

An area of 1,000 usable acres including 
areas for low-hazard and nuisance installa- 
tions requiring some isolation, and a suitable 
adjacent area for further development; 

Mild climate permitting year round, ice- 
free water transportation and permitting 
out-of-door work for most of the year to 
facilitate operates, reduce facility costs, and 
speed construction. 

In addition to the essential criteria, the 
NASA listed several desirable criteria. These 
considerations are an area's ability to ab- 
sorb the increased population, the costs of 
development of the site, operating costs at 
the site, and availability of temporary facili- 
ties for the use of as many as 1,500 people 
in the same general area as the site. 

It seems to us that this set of require- 
ments could be most nearly met in only two 
States of the Union: California and Massa- 
chusetts. 

A number of States could offer satisfac- 
tory transportation and communications fa- 
cilities, adequate water and power, sufficient 
land area and a favorable climate. Only 
Massachusetts and California, however, have 
well-developed industrial centers, educational 
and research centers, and culturally attrac- 
tive communities all within a comparatively 
small area. 


California is out because the moonshot - 


project has already been established as an 
east coast operation. 

So Massachusetts looks like the logical site, 
and Hingham looks like the logical location. 
Be that as it may, we will welcome any site 
provided the NASA makes it clear that the 
best site was chosen and that the national 
interest, not petty politics, governed the 
decision. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, it was with deepest regret 
that I learned of the death of our col- 
league, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
the Honorable Overton Brooxs. In 
paying tribute I join with those Mem- 
bers who knew him better than I, but I 
am grateful for the opportunity of serv- 
ing with him for the past 3 years, I shall 
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always remember his warmth and kind- 
ness, He extended to me, as I am sure 
he did every new Member of Congress, 
the benefit of his many years of expe- 
riences in this House. : 

The degree of admiration and respect 
which was felt for Overton Brooks has 
been manifested by the tribute paid him 
today. But his outstanding contribu- 
tions have been long recognized by his 
colleagues and leaders. His most recent 
and important assignment was as 
chairman of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, where he played such 
a crucial part in planning the flight of 
the first American astronaut. He will 
be remembered as one who helped move 
America forward in the field of space 
and science. It is gratifying to note 
that only recently he was named as the 
outstanding Congressman of the Year 
for Science. 


To Mrs. Brooks and to other members 


of his family, I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy. 


Mary J. Herrick an Inspiration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
national attention today is focused on 
education. Constantly we are regaled 
with statistics which prove the short- 
comings of our educational systems. 


Meanwhile our classroom teachers, the 
backbone of any system, work with dedi- 
cation and unselfishness giving their 
best, despite handicaps too numerous to 
mention, to give us intelligent American 
citizens. 

Too often, the work of the classroom 
teacher is taken for granted. He or she 
is never glamorized, usually blamed 
when things are not all we expect or de- 
mand. 

On May 7, 1961, at McCormick Place 
in the city of Chicago, a fitting tribute 
was paid to Mary J. Herrick, a Chicago 
schoolteacher, whom I am proud to 
count as one of my constituents. 
Former students who have gone far in 
many fields and fellow educators joined 
with the people of Chicago in expressing 
the gratitude they felt for 40 years of 
dedicated work which Miss Herrick put 
into the lives of Chicago’s children. 

By unanimous consent, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to call attention of my 
colleagues to some of the tributes paid to 
Miss Herrick, as reported in the May 
1961 issue of the Chicago Union Teacher, 
as follows: 

Dusan ALUMNI COUNCIL Honors a GREAT 
TEACHER 


In an unusual testimonial dinner, held 
at McCormick Place on May 7, 1961, the 
DuSable Alumni Council honored Miss Mary 
J. Herrick. The council described Miss 
Herrick as “more of an inspiration and a mo- 
tivating force in more lives at DuSable than 
any other person known to them.” 
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The biographical sketch in the program 
for the affair stated in part, “Miss 
Herrick, social science teacher at DuSabie 
High School for the past 26 years and pub- 
lic school teacher for 40 years, made a daily 
effort to inspire her students with the rights 
and duties of good citizenship. She has 
taken a personal interest in her students 
and aided in their success in various profes- 
sions and businesses. She has rendered ef- 
fective service also as a very active member 
on numerous committees, boards, and 
commissions.” 

Both the invocation and benediction were 
ably given by the Reverend Edsel Ammons, 
1941. Minister of the Ingleside-Whitfield 
Methodist Church, who is the first Negro 
minister to be received into full member- 
ship of the Rock River Conference of the 
Methodist Church. Mrs. Bernadine McGee 
Washington extended greetings and most 
capably acted as mistress of ceremonies. 
Remarks were made by Dr. A. John Brink- 
man, principal of DuSable High School; 
Raymond Harth, 1946, of the law firm of 
Rogers, Rogers, Strayhorn & Harth, presi- 
dent of the alumni council; John M. Few- 
kes, president of Chicago Tenchers Union; 
Timuel D. Black, teacher, Hyde Park School, 
representing DuSable Alumni; and Miss 
Kaffie Pickens, president of the DuSable 
Student Council. Vocal solos were ren- 
dered by Albert Logan, 1940, and Geraldine 
Glover. Presentation of a gift to Miss Her- 
rick was made by Mrs. Eloise Cornelius, pro- 
gram chairman, supervising social worker, 
State of Illinois. 

Space does not permit our publishing the 
Temarks of all of those who had a part in 
the program. We are including the follow- 
ing which are representative: 

Miss Kaffie Pickens, president of DuSable 
Student Council: “J. B. Priestly in one of his 
Tecent addresses made this statement: ‘We 
all need love, admiration, and hope.’ If we 
think of these three needs in connection 
with our guest of honor today, we can 
honestly say that many hundreds of young 
men and women are leading fulfilled lives 
now because of her guidance. 

“After knowing Miss Mary Herrick as a 
teacher, we feel that this is the secret of her 
Success with students. She inspired us to do 
that little bit more than was ordinarily re- 
quired, but at the same time she encouraged 
us and loved us. 

“We are all here today to pay tribute to 
Miss Mary Herrick. It is my singular honor 
to be chosen to represent the DuSable High 
School student body. Miss Herrick, to you, 
our sincere and heartfelt thanks for your 
years of dedicated service to young Du- 
Sableites. We shall never forget you.” 

“Dr. Earl S. Johnson, emeritus professor of 
the social sciences, University of Chicago; 
at present, visiting professor of secondary 
education, University of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: “I wish to tell 
you, first off, that I asked to speak here to- 
day. I asked to be on this program—not 
because I think I am important but because 
Mary Herrick is and I wish to tell you why 
I think so. 

“Because it is dificult to crowd into a few 
minutes what is in my mind and heart about 
Mary Herrick from whom I have learned 
much that is wise and good, I shall have time 
to share with you an account of only some 
of her gifts and contributions. 

“Parenthetically let me observe that 
when, 2 years ago, I was through with my 
term of service in a certain institution in 
this city, I was through! When Mary Her- 
rick is through here, she isn’t through which 
shows that she’s a better woman than I am 
a man. 

“Like Mary Herrick, I have been inf and 
out of a good many social studies classrooms 
in the last 40 years. But I have been in 
none In which love and reason were so well 
mated as in Mary Herrick’s; I have been in 
none in which students were treated with 
Such decency and dignity; I have been in 
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none in which the teacher sought more to 
make her students independent of her; I 
have been in none in which there was, and 
rightly, so little attention paid to the book 
and so much attention paid to the world of 
affairs. Mary Herrick is, thus, a true dis- 
ciple of Montaigne, the great 16th century 
schoolmaster, who said that “bookish com- 
petence is a poor paltry competence” and 
that “whatever we see is sufficient book.” 
Mary Herrick believes in students’ seeing the 
thing, rather than merely seeing words about 
it. 

“Mary Herrick comes closer than any 
teacher I know to understanding and prac- 
ticing John Dewey’s idea that, in order to 
have reliable social knowledge—social 
sclence—we must have social experiments. 
That, said he, is the way we developed our 
natural science knowledge and it is the only 
genuine way to a social science, to reliable 
sociai knowledge. 

“Mary Herrick’s students come as close to 
Dewey's idea as the classroom permits which 
is by the richest and most real social ex- 
perience—living and doing democracy. Her 
classroom is a workshop in democracy. 

“When this grand lady talks of social ex- 
periments—or social experience, for the dif- 
ference is oniy one of shade and degree— 
she knows whereof she speaks. Her voice 
has been heard in city council chambers 
(sometimes uninvited), in State legislative 
halls (sometimes uninvited), in national 
welfare councils, and in the deliberative 
assemblies of the American Federation of 
Teachers—locally and nationally. 

“In this latter assembly not only has her 
voice been heard, her pen has been at work 
and her words have been read. Many of you 
have, I am sure, read a brochure on “Dis- 
cipline” done under the auspices of the 
federation and sold by thousands of copies. 
It is the most scholarly, insightful and 
useful analysis of the problem of discipline 
of which I know. You want to know some- 
thing? It was written by Mary Herrick but 
her name appears nowhere in it. This is 
the Mary Herrick we all know—the selfiess, 
untiring, patient, devoted, wise, and loving 
teacher, public servant, and professional 
lender. 

“Her teaching has been dedicated not to 
her students remembering something—soon 
to be forgotten—but to doing something: 
resolving some iseue, personal or social; re- 


lieving some anxiety about self or commu- 


nity; fulfilling some desire hitherto only 
vaguely felt but now known; satisfying some 
curiosity which was caught from her. 

“In its largest dimension, her teaching 
has helped young people—hundreds at 
DuSable alone—to inquire into the nature 
of their own minds and purposes, which 
they learned to do by learning what is good 
and wise to mind and to purpose. 

“I know no teacher who has, better than 
Mary Herrick, enacted the counsel of the 
poet, Ruskin: 

ou do not educate a man by telling 
him what he was not, but by making him 
what he was not. The entire object of edu- 
cation is to make people not merely do the 
right thing, but enjoy the right thing; not 
merely industrious but to love industry; not 
merely learned but to love knowledge; not 
merely pure but to love purity; not merely 
just but to hunger and thirst after justice.’ 

“And now, I trust not in anticlimax, I 
wish to work a little parliamentary magic. 
We hear a good deal, these days, about the 
teacher of the year. I wish now to move 
that Mary Herrick be named the teacher of 
this quarter century. Are you ready for the 
question? The “ayes” have it—the motion 
is carried.” 

Mrs. Eloise H. Cornelius, program chair- 
man, in presenting Miss Herrick with a gift 
symbolizing what this great teacher meant 
to DuSable students, spoke as follows: 

“Miss Herrick, we of DuSable alumni are 
aware that you would not consent to any 
tribute being paid to you from which you 
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would derive any personal gain. We are also 
aware that you would not accept any grand 
gesture in presenting you a gift. We, how- 
ever, feel that inasmuch as you have not 
just been a teacher routinely performing 
your job but have always added the extra 
personal touch that meant so much to us, it 
is only fitting and appropriate that on this 
occasion, we should add the personal touch 
through a gift to you. 

“We do not know what the craftsman who 
designed this pin had in mind. It is in the 
form of a shaft of wheat. We consider this 
fitting inasmuch as wheat is the grain from 
which we get bread, the staff of life, and you 
have given us life in helping us to accept the 
dignity and worth of ourselves as human 
beings. We are also reminded of the Biblical 
reference to wheat, wherein the wheat and 
tares are together but the wheat is symboli- 
eal of the right and good. You also have 
stood for the right and good. As you wear 
this pin, wear it not just as a pin, but as a 
token of our love, admiration, and esteem.” 


In his brief remarks, Raymond Harth an- 
nounced that the Mary J. Herrick Scholar- 
ship Fund was being established by the Du- 
Sable Alumni Council. This would be set 
up initially as a $1,000 Scholarship Fund 
which would be replenished each year by at 
least $500, The purpose of the fund would 
be to assist needy students already in col- 
lege or those about to enter college. (Inci- 
dentally, anyone interested in contributing 
to the fund can still do so by contacting Mr. 
Harth at 69 West Washington— RA. 6-9626.) 

Miss Herrick in responding to the many 
tributes said in part, “I am pretty much of 
a heretic. I believe you should use any 
methods you can—like Gabriel’s horn—to 
get your message across * . I have never 
had serious disciplinary problems in class 
because I expect the students to behave, and 
they do. I expect them to learn things; and 
if they don't, I tell them why they've got 
to. seen 


CHICAGO TEACHERS UNION PRESENTS CITATION 


At the 21st annual education conference 
of Chicago Teachers Union, Miss Mary J. Her- 
rick, vice president of American Federation 
of Teachers and a charter member of Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, was presented with a 
citation honoring her for her long years of 
service both to education and to teachers 
unions. In presenting the award to Miss 
Herrick, President Fewkes stated in part that 
Miss Herrick could well be called Miss 
Union Teacher. Mr. Fewkes reviewed some 
of Miss Herrick’s accomplishments through 
the years not only as an outstanding citizen 
but as a superior teacher who has long been 
a union teacher and who has worked hard 
for the union teachers’ cause, in the Federa- 
tion of Women High School Teachers, the 
American Federation of Teachers and the 
Chicago Teachers Union. President Fewkes 
made the point that Mary Herrick is an ex- 
cellent example of the fact that one can be 
a superior teacher and at the same time be 
a union teacher, He implied also that a 
teacher's success is measured by the lives he 
influences. Therefore, Mary J. Herrick has 
been a great teacher. 

Inscribed on the citation was the follow- 
ing: 

“Chicago Teachers Union honors Mary J. 
Herrick for a lifetime of exceptionally con- 
structive service to the public schools and to 
the teacher-union movement; for her coura- 
geous professional leadership and sound re- 
search not only in the crucial, early days of 
the American Federation of Teachers and 
during the formation of the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union, but also throughout the years; 
for her continuous productive activity in 
many civic organizations; and for the in- 
spirational guidance she gave to the children 
she taught, 

“JOHN M. FEWKES, 
“President. 
“May 27, 1961." 
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Mission Radio Moved to Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL: Mr. Speaker, the 
World Radio Missionary Fellowship, 
which operates radio station HCJB in 
Quito, Ecuador, has recently moved its 
headquarters to Miami, Fla. 

This organization, which established 
HCJB 30 years ago as the world’s first 
missionary station, has over the years 
done an outstanding job of presenting 
music, news, educational and religious 
broadcasts to peoples around the world. 

In addition to HCJB, the World Radio 
Missionary Fellowship operates station 
HOXO in Panama; is buying a station 
in Uruguay; and has just received a tele- 
vision license in Ecuador. 

We, the citizens of Miami, Fla., are 
indeed happy and proud to have the 
headquarters of the “Voice of the Andes” 
now located in Miami. 

The work of the fellowship is not 
limited solely to the broadcasting field 
as the organization operates two fine 
hospitals in the city of Quito. 

I would like to insert into the RECORD 
the following article from the Miami 
Herald, dated September 16, 1961, which 
details the story of the World Radio 
Missionary Fellowship: 

Mussion Rapro Movep TO MIAMI 

The North American headquarters for 
what is probably the world's most famous 
missionary radio project has been moved to 


Miami. 

The World Radio Missionary Fellowship, 
which operates station HCJB in Quito, 
Eucador, has opened offices at 2741 NW. 75th 
Street in a shift from Talcottville, Conn., 
near Hartford. 

Dr. Joseph Springer heads a staff of eight 
who will man the offices for the “Voice of 
the Andes.” 

He will tell of the work of HCJB at a 
coffee at 10 a.m. Thursday at Sylvania 
Heights Baptist Church, 5859 SW. 16th 
Street, and explain how the move to Miami 
will facilitate the shipping of materials to 
mission posts and make it easier to direct 
the missionaries themseives into and out of 
the United States. 

Dr. Springer said the organization’s Call 
of the Andes magazine will be distributed 
from here and this will become the finan- 
cial center for the work. 

HCJB will be 30 years old this Christmas, 
he said, and was the first missionary radio 
station ever set up. Now there are 29 in 
operation around the globe and several 
others are in the process of being built. 

The World Radio Missionary Fellowship 
now also operates station HOXO in Panama 
in conjunction with the Latin American Mis- 
sion and is in the process of buying another 
station in Uruguay. In addition, the or- 
ganization has been seeking for the past 5 
years to get a license in Europe. 

Dr. Springer said HCJB already is heard 
around the world and work is underway to 
step up the transmitter from 50,000 watts 
to 100,000 watts with the completion of the 
mission station’s new hydroelectric plant. 

The station has 34 hours of programing a 
day, he said, since it is both short and long 
wave and sometimes has different programs 
on the different wavelengths. 
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Broadcasts are in nine languages—includ- 
ing Russian, Last year the station received 
43,000 letters from 100 countries and the 
mail is running about 50 percent ahead of 
that this year, he said. 

In the last 5 years, 1,726 of those letters 
have come from behind the Iron Curtain— 
including Russia. 

The programs offered on the station in- 
clude good music, news, and many educa- 
tional courses—ranging from farming to 
English—as well as religious broadcasts, Dr. 
Springer sald. The station has achieved 
semiofficial status as a disseminator of Ecu- 
adorian culture, he said, and broadcasts from 
the presidential press room or from the 
Chamber of Deputies and follows the Presi- 
dent to ceremonies. 

Dr. Springer is convinced that the popu- 
larity of HCJB is one of the reasons Ecuado- 
rans had the warmest welcome of all Latin 
America for both Adiai Stevenson and former 
Vice President Richard Nixon on their tours 
of the continent. 

The programing is effective in rural Ecua- 
dor because of the mission station's 11-year- 
old project of building small radios which 
can be tuned only to HCJB. 

More than 4,000 such radios are in use 
and the pace of production is being stepped 
up to 1,500 sets a year this year with cheaper, 
easier to assemble transistor sets, 

Dr. Springer himself worked in the pro- 

g end of the station for the 8 years 
he was in Ecuador and he plans to go back 
next year. He sang and his wife, Betty, 
played piano and organ for some of the 
broadcasts. 

The couple will be featured in a musical 
program at 7:45 p.m. Sunday at Calvary 
Baptist Church, 226 SW., 17th Avenue. 

Dr. Springer began his gospel singing 
career with the late Percy Crawford in his 
hometown of Philadelphia. He was bass 
soloist for the Crawford radio broadcasts 
while he was attending King's College, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Eastern 
Baptist Seminary. 

He got interested in HCJB when he was 
a pastor in Cleveland. One of the guests 
for the missionary conference sponsored by 
his church was Clarence Jones, the presi- 
dent and founder of HCJB. 

Already interested in radio and mission- 
ary work in general because of his back- 
ground, Dr. Springer then joined the staff 
of HCJB in 1951. He taught in the high 
school for mission children in addition to 
doing programing for the station. 

Dr. Springer noted that the work of the 
World Radio Missionary Fellowship is not 
limited to broadcasting. He sald, for ex- 
ample, that the organization operates two 
hospitals in Quito. 

But broadcasting is the main effort and 
it will be expanded soon because HCJB has 
just received a television license in Ecuador. 


The Honorable Thaddeus M. 
Machrowicz 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to join the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] 
and others in paying tribute to our good 
friend, TaD Macurowicz, who is leaving 
us to join the Federal bench. Parting 
is often sweet sorrow. All of us here 
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in the Cengress have the highest regard 
for Tap, and we hate to see him leave. 
“To have a friend you must be a friend,” 
as the old bard of Concord, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, said. You have been 
a friend through many years. You have 
been one of my closest associates here 
in the Congress. I am only too happy 
to join the others in wishing you God 
speed. A noble, erudite, learned son of 
Michigan, we wish for you and Sophie 
and Ted and Don all the success that 
we know will come by reason of your 
high position. 

Let me say this to you and to your 
fine sons, Ted and Don, so that it will 
be on the record: 

If they ever come to Washington, or 
if they meet an old friend or a neighbor 
who, looking at them will say, “like 
father, like son” then they will know 
that they have been a success, 

Good luck to you, Tap. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. CATHERINE D. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, my 
feeling of regret and sorrow is exceed- 
ingly deep and keen at the death of one 
of my most loyal and best friends, 
Overton Brooks. To know of the grief 
of his wife, Molly, and his daughter, Ann, 
is to live again that tragic time which 
many of us have experienced. I also 
know that the many expressions of sym- 
pathy help to ease the pain and the sor- 
row that comes with so great a loss. 

OVERTON Brooks was a fine man, a 
stalwart man, and a Christian gentle- 
man—one whose ear and heart were 
attuned to the needs of his fellow man; 
one who was always anxious to serve 
the best interests of his country. 

Overton Brooxs was a man of high 
ideals and principles, and a man of un- 
questioned integrity. He brought to the 
office of Representative from the Fourth 
District of Louisiana a wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience, ability to lead, and 
an insatiable thirst for information. He 
was constantly in search of new methods 
of furthering technological assistance to 
his beloved United States. 

Congressman Brooxs has made a se- 
cure place in the hearts and memories 
of those with whom he served in the 
Halls of the Congress. His courtesy and 
thoughtfulness to his colleagues was 
unfailing. 

His innate sensitivity to the needs of 
those close to him was demonstrated 
most forcefully to me and to my office 
staff when sorrow came our way. OVER- 
TON came over to the office and offered 
his assistance in many ways. None of us 
will ever cease to love him for his 
thoughtfulness and his kindness. 

To Molly, his beloved wife, and Ann, 
his adored daughter, may I say that your 
wonderful memories of many happy 
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years with Overton will help you over 
spots which are made rough with sor- 
row and loss. You have my deepest 
sympathy, in which my daughter Judy 
joins me. 

To those of us who had the good 
fortune to know Congressman BROOKS 
as our friend, we are indeed made richer 
by this friendship, and better men and 
women for his having passed our way. 


To Prokibit Shipment in Interstate or 
Foreign Commerce of Articles Imported 
From Cuba 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the bill to cut off trade with 
Cuba, which has passed the House unan- 
imously, I joined all of my colleagues 
in support of this bill. At the same time, 
I want to state that the people of my 
district, especially the cigar workers of 
Tampa, who will be affected by such an 
embargo, are willing to make any nec- 
essary sacrifices; however, they insist on 
the President backing them up by giv- 
ing the firmest possible leadership in 
the fight to rid Cuba of Communist 
Castro. They were shocked and dis- 
Mayed at the abortive Cuban invasion 
failure, because of the lack of air cover- 
age support. They were likewise shocked 
and dismayed at the tractors-for-pris- 
oners blackmail deal. They want all 
aid, directly and indirectly, to Cuba cut 
off, the present ominous military build- 
up stopped, and all available pressures 
brought to bear against communism in 
Cuba and elsewhere in this hemisphere 
as well as throughout the world. 

To this end, anå because I believe it 
voices the sentiment of all Americans 
I have written a letter to the President 
concerning their wishes, and I include it 
in its entirety in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for all to see: 

SErremMBer 16, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As you undoubtedly 
know, the House unanimously passed HR. 
8465, intending to cut off all trade with 
Cuba, and, as is evidenced by the hearings, 
the area in this country most adversely af- 
fected is the great Tampa Havana cigar in- 
dustry, which employs some 6,000 people, and 
which is reliant upon the import of Havana 
tobacco for its continuation. The families of 
many residents of my district have been em- 
ployed in the cigarmaking industry for 
generations past, and the largest part of this 


trade embargo against the present $30 mil- 
lion a year remaining imports is Havana 
tobacco. 


As I said, the bill passed unanimously, and 
thus obviously with my support. The pur- 
pose of this letter is to tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is my belief that all the people 
of my district, including those employed in 
the cigar industry, are willing to take any 
needed calculated risks and make any nec- 
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essary sacrifices to end this Cuban Commu- 
nist threat some 90 miles from our shores— 
far too close to Tampa itself. 

I believe, likewise, that the people of 
Florida and of the entire Nation are willing 
to make any sacrifices and take any neces- 
sary risks, if called upon by their President 
and their Congress to do so. Should this bill 
become law, and the people of Tampa thus 
be called upon by the Nation to make this 
sacrifice, then it is my hope that this ex- 
pression of what I believe to be their willing- 
ness to do so, as evidenced by my vote, will 
at this critical time give you the needed 
strength and fortitude in the knowledge that 
America is willing and anxious to support a 
strong anti-Communist drive against Castro 
in Cuba. 

This bill, along with other unanimous 
action taken by the House this session, call- 
ing for firm and resolved leadership in oppo- 
sition to Communist Castro, and as evi- 
denced by the amendments passed to the 
foreign ald bill and the anticommunism in 
the Western Hemisphere and Cuba resolu- 
tions passed, should leave little doubt in your 
mind of the unqualified willingness of the 
people of the United States to back you up 
as our President in marshalling every avail- 
able force against Castro now before it is too 
late—before we have Communist imported 
missiles on Cuban launching sites aimed at 
Florida and our Nation. 

I, in joining all of my colleagues in sup- 
port of this bill, state the people of my dis- 
trict are willing to make any necessary sac- 
Tifices, but, at the same time, they insist on 
you as our President backing them up by 
giving the firmest possible leadership to this 
fight. They were shocked and dismayed at 
the abortive Cuban invasion attempt, because 
of the lack of air coverage support. They 
were likewise shocked and dismayed at the 
tractors-for-prisoners blackmail deal. They 
fortified by the action of the House on the 
foreign aid bill, want all aid directly and in- 
directly to Cuba cut off, the present ominous 
military buildup stopped, all available pres- 
sures through the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations brought to 
bear against communism in Cuba and any- 
where else in this hemisphere, full support of 
the Cuban exiles in forming a Cuban gov- 
ernment in exile, and the proper encourage- 
ment of them toward an eventual takeover, 
as well as an end to all available dollar 
sources to Castro, including the $5 million 
annual drain from the Guantanamo base 
payroll being stolen by Castro right outside 
the gates when his bank forces the exchange 
of worthless pesos for valuable dollars. 

As a matter of fact, such leadership could 
conceivably result in the overthrow of Castro 
even before the stockpiles of Havana tobacco 
are exhausted, assuming this bill becomes 
law. 

I trust that the expression of willingness 
on the part of many citizens of my district 
of very moderate income—many of whom it 
would be almost Impossible to retrain for 
other jobs—to make a substantial sacrifice 
on their part, as evidenced by my vote for 
this bill, will have the effect of further forti- 
fying you in your determination to evolve a 
much needed effective program to rid this 
hemisphere of Castro and to oppose all other 
Communist threats throughout the world— 
fortifying you in the knowledge, as evidenced 
by this willingness of some 6,000 citizens of 
my district to make this substantial sacrifice 
if needed, that all America likewise stands 
ready to back your administration in such 
efforts. I trust that such an effective anti- 
Communist Cuban program will be forth- 
coming in the near future—as well as world- 
wide firmness in dealing with the threat of 
atheistic communism. 

With kindest regards, I am, 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


A7379 
Creating Balanced Military Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I submit for reprint- 
ing in the Recorp a speech presented 
by Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman, Vice Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, at a banquet meet- 
ing of the Armed Forces Chemical Asso- 
3 at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, in 

m. This was an outstanding 
25 well attended meeting of leaders in 
the fleld of science and in research and 
development. Some of them are promi- 
nent in business, some in the Armed 
Forces of the Nation. All of them are 
dedicated Americans who enjoyed, as I 
did, General Eddleman's impressive 
speech. i 

CREATING BALANCED MILITARY POWER 


(Remarks by Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman, Vice 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, at a banquet 
meeting of the Armed Forces Chemical 
Association, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Friday, September 15, 1961) 


It is a pleasure and an honor for me to have 
this opportunity to be with you this evening. 
The leaders and the members of the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association can take justi- 
fiable pride in the contributions your or- 
ganization has made over the years in im- 
proving the combat capability of our Na- 
tion's Armed Forces. Advances in technolo- 
gy, largely the product of your imagination 
and ability, have been accelerated by the free 
and rapid exchange of information made 
possible through your association. 

Advanced technology not only has con- 
tributed to the effectiveness of our military 
forces but, in so doing, it has added a multi- 
tude of complex problems in equipment, or- 
ganization, training and tactics. As a result, 
the Armed Forces have become progressively 
more and more dependent on American in- 
dustry for aid in solving our many diverse 
problems. Such interdependence demands 
an effective industrial-military effort which 
can be achieved only by mutual coopera- 
tion and understanding. Your association 
has made a significant contribution in this 
field of which the Army is proud to be 
included. 

Our mutual recognition of the need for 
balanced national military power is ade- 
quately emphasized by the theme of your 
conference; therefore, I shall touch only 
briefly on that important point. I will, 
however, cover some of the practical prob- 
lems now confronting us in creating that 
balanced power—particularly as the Army is 
involved—and I will outline some of the 
methods for their proper solution. 


The unstable world in which we live con- 
tributes inordinately to the multiplicity of 
national security problems which now face 
us. It is a world with an accelerated popu- 
lation growth; with millions of underprivi- 
leged people hungering for a better way of 
life; with nationalism rampant in numerous 
new nations; and with an exploding techno- 
logical revolution which has already pro- 
jected four men into outer space. Small 
wonder it is that the status quo will be de- 
nied to us for many years ahead. 

The Berlin crisis is but one part of a 
broader challenge we face today in this dy- 
namic and unstable world. For the past 15 
years the menacing attitude and actions of 
Communist leaders, who are obsessed with 
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their own ideology, have been a source of 
world tensions. The powerful armed forces 
maintained by the Communists throughout 
this period have provided their leaders with 
an enormous political flexibility of which 
they have taken full advantage. Based on 
past performances and the current pattern 
of events, we are forced to conclude that 
their ambition for world conquest remains 
unabated and that the free nations of the 
world will continue to be confronted with 
threats ranging from nuclear annihilation to 
economic demoralization. 

‘Thus we find ourselves faced with threats 
which are economic and political as well as 
military; threats which transcend the purely 
military task. In short, we must maintain, 
in addition to our already enormous military 
effort, our productivity on the farm, in the 
laboratory and in the factory. We must have 
a balanced defense against this threat in all 
of its forms; a defense backed by a strong 
national will and a renewed dedication to 
defend our cherished freedom. We must be 
able to defeat any challenge with the full 
mental, moral and physical resources that 
the free world is able to muster; and to do 
so under U.S. leadership. 

Recently I heard a prayer which expresses 
our needs today very clearly. In part, it 
said, “Grant us strength, fearlessly to con- 
tend against evil, and to make no peace with 
oppression; and that we may reverently use 
our freedom, help us to employ it in the 
maintenance of justice among men and na- 
tions.” Unquestionably we need that kind 
of strength now. We can develop it by re- 
newing our faith in America and by devoting 
to her service the means necessary to retain 
our national strength. 

With a full realization of the multiple 
crises facing us worldwide, the Congress, 
upon the recommendation of the President, 
has recently made provisions for the rapid 
improvement in the balance and flexibility 
of our military forces, These measures will 
enable us to oppose more effectively the 
threats of aggression in all of its forms and 
wherever it may occur. Also, they will en- 
able us to create a better balance between 
our conventional and our nuclear capabili- 
ties, thus providing our national leadership 
with much greater political flexibility in 
the international arena. 

Under the aforementioned measures, the 
authorized strength of the Army will in- 
crease from its present 875,000 to a total of 
1,008,000 by the end of this fiscal year. This 
action the importance attached 
to the role of Army forces in meeting 
the numerous and varied military threats 
arising around the world today. There is 
no surer deterrence to aggression, in any 
particular locality than to have first-class, 
combat-ready military forces in being on the 
ground, Where we lack such forces, we must 
be able to reinforce promptly our allies, lo- 
cated in the area, with the necessary strength 
to defeat actual aggression or deter threat- 
ened incursions. 

Today, confronted with a potential mili- 
tary threat along much of the Communist 
periphery, we must either have military 
forces there“ or be able to deploy them 
there in time with enough force to insure 
preservation of our vital interests and those 
of our allies. 


We in the Army have taken cognizance of 
the problems facing us in meeting these 
threats in various areas of the world—areas 
ranging from the highly industrialized com- 
plex of Western Europe, through the jungles 
and forests of southeast Asia, across the 
arid but oil-rich wastes of the Middle East, 
to the strategic northern approaches of the 
frozen Arctic. 

These problems—inherent in the wide 
variety of operational circumstance in which 
we must be prepared to fight—have caused 
us to create a flexibility which has never 
existed before in the Army in the degree 
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now required. Quite obviously we would not 
use the same types of equipment in all areas 
of the world. We would not require the 
same amount or the same t of trans- 
port, nor would we use the identical battle 
formations. We have adopted recently a new 
division organization which we are confident 
will meet our requirements for far greater 
versatility. 

Our principal objective is to produce a 
capability flexible enough to respond to the 
variety of situations which may occur any- 
where in today's turbulent world. While 
primarily organized for either nuclear or 
nonnuclear conflict, our new divisions are 
particularly adaptable to meet the limited 
war threat. Nonnuclear firepower is in- 
creased; tactical mobility (both ground and 
air) is improved and is tailored to the opera- 
tional environment—and a new building- 
block concept is incorporated in which the 
types of combat maneuver elements are 
readily interchangeable. We are creating 
fully mechanized divisions—for the first 
time in the Army’s history. 

Using the building-block concept of or- 
ganization, variable numbers of infantry, 
tank, and mechanized combat maneuver 
battalions will be added to a fixed division 
command and support base, to form ar- 
mored, mechanized or infantry divisions 
tailored for particular missions. Airborne 
divisions will have a similar capability for 
rapid and variable tailoring. 

Application of this concept will permit 
increased armored and mechanized strength 
in the divisions in Europe. For the divi- 
sions in the Pacific and other oversea areas, 
and those held in strategic reserve in 
CONUS, composition will differ markedly. 
These units will be tailored to their mis- 
sions and the operational environment in 
probable areas of employment. 

The building-block structure will be ex- 
tended to the units of the Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve. This concept, 
coupled with new training and equipment 
programs, will facilitate much more rapid 
callup of our high-priority Reserve units. 


I cannot overemphasize how significant it - 


is to us that the readiness of our Reserve 
units today is so improved. Late last 
month, as you know, the President an- 
nounced that Army units composed of some 
46,000 reservists would be called into active 
service this year. I am confident that these 
units, with only 30 days’ notice, will move 
right in and pick up their missions in our 
expanded Army without any loss of time or 
effectiveness. We have Reserve readiness 
plans that will reduce even further the time 
required for callup and deployment of our 
Ready Reserve units, The attainment of 
these reorganization and readiness objectives 
will make a significant contribution to our 
combat capability for both general and lim- 
ited war. 

In addition to improving our division 
organization, the Army has increased em- 
phasis on special forces, those highly skilled 
specialists who are trained for paramilitary 
operations and unconventional warfare. We 
are not only doubling the numbers of our 
present forces, but we are accelerating re- 
search and development of highly specialized 
equipment for their use. By so doing we 
are improving our own capabilities in this 
field and at the same time we are making 
a major increase in the training, assistance, 
operational advice, and equipment to our 
allies worldwide. These increased efforts 
in support of our allies will be important 
in assisting them to combat subversion and 
guerrilla warware which—in many coun- 
tries—continue to threaten seriously their 
internal security and political stability. 

None of these organizational innovations, 
alone, will produce the required readiness 
for modern combat, Inasmuch as we do not 
hope to compete on a man-for-man basis, 
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we depend on technological supremacy to 
compensate for numerical manpower in- 
feriority. We must have more competent 
leadership, be better organized, more ade- 
quately trained and with equipment superior 
to those who would employ military force 
against us. We need weapons and equip- 
ment—the most modern that our ingenuity 
and technological skill can devise. It is as 
necessary to move forward in materiel mod- 
ernization as it is to continue our emphasis 
on training the world's most versatile and 
capable soldiers and units. 

Therefore, a parallel program for mod- 
ernization of materiel is essential. These 
new divisions and their nondivisional sup- 
port units must be provided with the very 
best in equipment if their full combat capa- 
bility is to be realized. Specifically, im- 
proved aircraft, armored personnel carriers, 
self-propelled howitzers and other forms of 
conventional firepower, as well as the latest 
innovations in communications equip- 
ment—are necessary. 

We must improve the basic efficiency of 
our equipment, but also, we must design 
it for all reasonable types of combat to be 
encountered in a wide variety of opera- 
tional environments. There has always been 
a need for simple, rugged, lightweight 
weapons; man-portable, reliable sensors 
which can detect movement, including that 
of humans, under varying conditions of 
weather and terrain; and simple, secure 
long-range communications systems. These 
needs are even greater today. 

These are just examples. There are many 
others, and the problem never seems to be 
solved. Technological development is—and 
I hope will continue to be—a dynamic proc- 
ess which will keep promising new, improved 
weapons as long as combatants require them. 

Keeping up with such dynamic materiel 
requirements poses an extremely difficult 
problem for the military planner—but he 
can find solace in the fact that one of our 
most valuable assets—a leading source of 
strength in America—is our great industrial 
capability. This capability spans the gamut 
of science and industry—from basic research, 
through engineering design, to production 
and distribution. 

We in the Army are fully mindful of our 
dependence on your imagination and talents 
to help us solve our material problems. Be- 
cause of your technical competence, I hesi- 
tate to suggest areas which we might empha- 
size with mutual profit. Nevertheless, I 
value our close relationship so highly that 
I believe it worthwhile to mention a few 
points that warrant emphasis. 

First, each of us must do our utmost to 
insure that the important technological 
breakthroughs of the future becomes ours— 
and not those of our potential enemies. 

Second, it is important that we provide 
our troops with equipment which is quali- 
tatively superior to that of our enemies. 
We should never require American soldiers to 
enter combat with less than the best we 
can provide. 

Third, both industrial and military re- 
search and development should devote in- 
creased effort in the exploitation of the new 
frontiers found in basic research. I know 
that industry has advanced many highly 
imaginative proposals to the Army. In con- 
sonance therewith, our military planners are 
attempting to provide proper guidance to 
industry's research and development com- 
munity on the Army’s needs for new weapons 
and equipment. This exchange of ideas 
among military planners and our teammates 
in industry is vitally important to our mil- 
itary preparedness. 

Last, we must continue to work together 
in reducing overall lead time to the absolute 
minimum. This factor is particularly im- 
portant in the present era of scientific and 
technological growth—a period in which we 
cannot afford to lag behind in translating 
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good research ideas into functioning military 
hardware. 

Gentlemen, in closing I should like to re- 
state my pleasure for this opportunity to 
meet with you. Because this year is a criti- 
cal one in our Nation's history, each of us 
has a personal responsibility to see that our 
national will and sense of purpose are re- 
affirmed and channeled to meet the challenge 
which faces us. 

You—the leaders of industry—and we in 
the military must continue our close asso- 
ciation to insure that our military forces are 
fully adequate to the tasks ahead. Our na- 
tional security depends as never before upon 
your imagination and boldness. 

I assure you that the Army and the other 
Services are doing their utmost to provide 
the balanced military posture needed. I 
am confident that each member of the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association is also doing his 
part. 

Thank you. 


Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s Record Discussed by 
Father Henry Beck in American Church 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, American 
Public opinion and the Nation’s press 
need men and women who search out 
the truth and present it with conviction 
and courage. It is strange therefore 
that some of the very persons who are 
doing the most in the field of personal 
journalism are subject to the meanest 
personal attacks on the part of those 
who usually claim “smear” whenever an 
unpleasant fact is revealed. One of 
those men who has been given the 
“treatment” during recent years by the 
superliberal left wing part of our so- 
ciety is Fulton Lewis, Jr. Usually a 
hrave newscaster just has to sit and 
take it. So I found it rather refresh- 
ing and encouraging to read that an in- 
telligent church publication had de- 
cided to find out firsthand what man- 
ner of man Mr. Lewis really is. The 
Reverend Henry C. Beck has been a 
skilled journalist all his life. Before he 
was ordained a priest, he wrote many 
outstanding secular news stories. Now 
he gives his talents to the Episcopal 
Church and serves as editor in chief of 
the American Church News issued 
monthly by the American Church Un- 
ion, located at 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Father Beck is still the author of a 
regular Sunday column in the Newark 
Star Ledger, and is the author of a re- 
cent book about the State of New Jer- 
sey, the subject of his weekly column. 
He has carefully studied the career and 
writings of Fulton Lewis, Jr. He has 
talked to friends and foes alike, to his 
priest and confessor, to his staff, and to 
other thoughtful persons in Wæshing- 
ton. Now after prayerful meditation, 
he shares with all of us his findings in 
the September issue of the American 
Church News entitled “Fulton Lewis, 
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Jr., Churchman at Work”. Because of 
Mr. Lewis’ many contributions to the 
welfare of his Nation and his church, 
we are all indebted to Father Beck for 
all the time and energy he spent getting 
this constructive article together. I 
think it merits the careful attention of 
my colleagues and the press, as well as 
all faithful church-going persons: 
FULTON Lewis, JR., EPISCOPALIAN 


(Eprror’s Norx.— There is a technique as 
old as the Christian cause. Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ did not know it as 
“the smear” but that is what it was. In 
short, It is character assassination. Wonder- 
ing if such a technqiue was not being used 
in relation to the forthright and always 
documented statements of Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
churchman and an Anglo-Catholic, the 
editor of the American Church News gave 
a day from his schedule to go to Washington 
and seek the truth. The following is a 
report of that day and of the man who 
emerged from its routine.) 

(By Henry C. Beck) 

If you should take the word of some of 
the bishops and councils in circles of the 
church, you just might associate the name 
of Fulton Lewis, Jr—he uses a small “j"— 
with such other names as those of Gerald 
L. K. Smith, Wiliam F. Buckley, Jr., editor 
of the National Review, and Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

For, as long ago as last January Bishop 
Pike, one of four Episcopal bishops in Cali- 
fornia, declared that McCarthyism was once 
more on the rise, that it was a grassroots 
movement without a leader, but even s0 a 
movement with many would-be leaders, 
naming names and describing their owners 
as “small fry" from among whom might come 
someone of whom “we all can be fearful.” 

Friends of Fulton Lewis, Jr., radio news 
commentator whose voice is an American 
household commodity every weekday eve- 
ning, were sure there must be some mistake. 
Beyond that, they were certain that those 
who so glibly had dropped Fulton's name 
among reported “publicans and sinners” did 
not know that the man is an Episcopalian, 
& vestryman of St. David’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and that he has been long 
respected in Christian and Hebrew con- 
gregations where his work as a force for 
what he thinks is right has made him more 
than a voice. 

I wanted to know the facts and so I ar- 
ranged to talk with Fulton, to spend a day 
in his office, at his broadcast and in his home, 
and to meet the members of his staff and 
his family. Above all, I wanted to meet 
Father Albert E. Taylor, rector of St. David's, 
and to learn about Fulton Lewis, Jr., as he 
really is. 

VETERAN OF RADIO 

Fulton Lewis has been in radio since 1937 
and is currently heard Monday through Fri- 
day on more than 500 stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. It has been estab- 
lished that Lewis serves more individual 
sponsors and is heard in more individual lo- 
calities than any other news commentator 
on his own or any other network. He is the 
one who evolved the system whereby small 
town radio stations can afford to handle 
national news programs at whatever cash 
outlay their local advertisers can bear—local 
stations cut in spot announcements for some 
local insurance agency, some local store, or 
even some local cause worthy of support. 

Over the years listeners have prevailed 
upon “Mr. L.,“ as members of his staff spoke 
of him to me, to make printed copies of his 
daily broadcasts available on a subscription 
basis, a service in operation since July 6, 
1959—the list now is in the 
thousands. In addition there is a daily news 
column, Washington Report, published in 


in the entire area. 
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over 100 newspapers, and a weekly news- 
letter, Exclusive. Lewis is strictly contro- 
versial and he is proud of it, A vigorous 
proponent of positive opinion, he gathers 
his own news and he writes his own copy 
he is the last, or at least one of the last, 
of the commentators working that way. 

Much of this is known to most people 
although I did not know all of it. Until I 
went to Washington, Fulton Lewis, Jr., to 
me was a voice, picked up on my car radio 
as I drove from Princeton station to my 
home after a late day in the New York office. 
I did not know that Fulton wrote many mu- 
sical compositions during his college days, 
one of which is the University of Virginia's 
football rallying “Cavalier Song.” I did not 
know that Fulton worked his way through 
that university by playing the organ at the 
Lafayette Theater in Charlottesville. I did 
not know that Fulton Lewis, Jr., gives at 
least his Saturday mornings to building pipe 
organs—he built one for a Methodist church 
at Hollywood, Md., where his children's 
choir became famous, another for St. Da- 
vid's, and still another and even larger one 
for the Washington Hebrew Congregation. 
In short, I did not know very much about 
Mr. L.” 

FATHER TAYLOR SPEAKS 


First I wanted to know what Father Tay- 
lor, the rector of St. David's, thought of 
Fulton. The priest, among those who had 
suggested a closer look at one of the last 
exponents of what has been called personal 
journalism, had this to say: 

“I first met Fulton Lewis, Jr., many years 
ago when his daughter, Alice Elizabeth, was 
confirmed at St. David’s. I did not see much 
of him after that because he was living in 
the country and my only contact was listen- 
ing to his broadcast every night. Looking 
back over the years of my listening, as well 
as more recent personal contacts with the 
family’s return to Washington, I have found 
that Fulton has been so often right in his 
broadcasts that it is truly startling. 


“Mr. Lewis is no banner carrier—no radi- 
cal, shouting doom. He is a real and true 
American, interested in the welfare of his 
country, and intensely interested in its fu- 
ture—and, because of this, is quite natu- 
rally disturbed when things happen in Amer- 
ica which will upset and affect America’s 
people. Fulton Lewis is 100 percent sincere 
and this I well know. 

“In 1955, when we were completing oe 
David's Church, one Sunday 
daughter, Betsy, said to me, ‘Why don't sea 
ask Daddy to build you an organ?’ I re- 
plied, Why don't you ask him?’ All right,’ 
she said, I will’ Within an hour of the 11 
o'clock service Mr. Lewis was at the church 
and took all kinds of measurements. Over 
the years the organ was built and now St. 
David's has one of the sweetest instruments 
*I told Father 
Taylor I wanted to hear the organ as well 
as see the church, St. David's, and I soon 
agreed to all that he had said about them 
both. 


“Since the Lewis family came back to 
Washington they are regular worshippers at 
St. David's.“ the rector told me later. They 
never miss—neyer. I have known Fulton 
Lewis to be on a speaking engagement in 
Texas or California but he always has man- 
aged to catch a plane to make one or more 
of the services Sunday morning. Mr, Lewis 
is a most interested and helpful member of 
the vestry and Mrs. Lewis is a devoted mem- 
ber of the Altar Guild. Fulton Lewis, I 
know, is proud of being an Episcopalian and 
shows it in his devotion to his God, his 
church, and his rector.” 

FULL DAY'S SCHEDULE 

This was but the start of a long day in 

Washington, begun with a frank appraisal by 


Father Taylor, continued with members of 
“Mr. L's” office staff—a kind of ecumenical 
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movement all by itself—across-the-desk 
small talk with Fulton as he prepared to 
write and rewrite copy timed for 15 minutes, 
and dinner with the Lewis household, moved 
up so that I could make a 7:30 train home. 
All of this was the best way, I soon found, 
for this was to be no ordinary interview: 
the big man across the big and littered desk, 
adorned with its customary glass of ice 
water, did not explode or even talk about 
himself. 

The workshop of Fulton Lewis is a suite 
on the third floor of the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
but it is still a workshop and the man whose 
very being goes with the voice arrived with- 
out notice. I knew him at once, even in the 
lobby, although no one ever had described 
him: This, clearly, was the owner of the 
well-known signature, That's the top of the 
news as it looks from here.” 

There is a remarkable staff, efficient and 
businesslike without any of all that stick- 
ing out—Barbara Walker, an Episcopalian 
and recent convert from Methodism; Cleo 
Giannopoulos, still a Methodist and a gradu- 
ate musician who later took me to see St. 
David's and played its beautiful organ; Bill 
Schultz, researcher, detail man, and a Ro- 
man Catholic, and Ted (Theodore) Lit, who 
is a Hebrew and the kind of aid you envy 
for the thorough documentation on which 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., insists for every statement 
he makes on the air. Ted's special assign- 
ment is the Fulton Lewis Newsletter which 
often has more meat than a 15-minute 
broadcast permits. 

Not because it makes any material dif- 
ference but because you ought to have a 
description, unbiased, of the news commen- 
tator himself, let me quote from “Praised and 
Damned: The Story of Fulton Lewis, Jr.” 
by Booton Herndon, edited by Gordon Car- 
roll and published in 1954—it is more than 
accurate: “The man exemplifies his voice, 
He is tall, carries his head and shoulders 
back, moves quickly, confidently, with ob- 
vious enthusiasm and tremendous energy. 
His face is usually rigid with concentration, 
his blue eyes piercing. When his face breaks 
into a smile, and he gives a half-laugh, half- 
chuckle, his humor is all the more friendly 
for its startling suddenness.” 

When this was written it was also re- 
ported that Fulton was paid well beyond 
$350,000 per year, much of which he put 
right back into his program. Thus is Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., more than a crusader in Amer- 
ican terms, perhaps one of the last practi- 
tioners of the courageous art of sticking 
the neck out, 


BUILT METHODIST ORGAN 


In the few moments in which Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., was able to desert his demanding 
copy stint of the day, I told him that some 
people told me they were sure he was a 
Methodist. He chuckled. “That,” he told 
me quietly, “was because while we were 
living in the country, in an area where there 
was no Episcopal church, I built an organ 
for a little Methodist church, and, on the 
insistence of the kids, trained the choir. 
I always make my Christmas Eve broadcast 
a Christmas program—and so I put the 
choir on the air.” 

The exchange, as I look back, became 
notable for what Fulton Lewis did not say, 
He did not tell me that his family home 
in the country had been burned mysteri- 
ously, that because a new pastor had made 
veiled remarks from the pulpit and that 
because members of his family were threat- 
ened because of his exposure of conditions 
in the schools, he had decided to return 
to live in Washington, a short distance from 
where he prepares and makes his broadcasts 
at the Sheraton-Park. I had to read such 
details in the books that have been written 
about him. 

In the preliminaries before luncheon dur- 
ing which Fulton Lewis stayed at his desk, 
working and reworking his broadcast—4:15 
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p.m. for stations going off the air at sun- 
down and taped for the later broadcast at 
7 p.m.—the man who builds and tunes or- 
gans on Saturday mornings had only mild 
and the forthright American's comment on 
bishops who seem to speak for the church 
when they do not at all and the decisions 
made by the National Council of Churches. 
“It should be remembered,” he said, “that 
the National Council of Churches doesn't 
speak for me, or Mrs, Lewis, or members of 
my family. Why, sometimes far-reaching 
decisions and pronouncements of that body 
are made by no more than 15 people.” 

I offered no loaded questions as to why 
someone in authority did not speak out 
against a voice assuming official tones and 
accents of the church, or why a minority 
opinion can become a majority rule. I could 
have but I was content to listen and ob- 
serve. Fulton Lewis was concerned with 
allowing those who knew him well to speak 
for him for he had copy to write, rewrite, 
check with the teletype reports once again 
and, even then, boil down. Above all else 
the owner of “The Voice” had become a care- 
ful craftsman, the captain of a team who 
worked merely as a member of the team, a 
loyal group of men and women that allowed 
me to ask and look and listen as if I were a 
member of the family. 

At lunch I saw Irving Ferman, vice presi- 
dent of the International Latex Corp., an 
attorney from New Orleans long identified 
with America’s fight against communism, 
and a member of the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation for which Fulton Lewis has 
built a tremendous organ, judging from the 
specifications I saw. I had hoped to meet 
another friend of the newsman, Rabbi Nor- 
man Gerstenfeld, but I had come too late 
and the rabbi was in Europe. 


DEDICATED, TOLERANT 


“It is impossible to present Fulton Lewis 
apart from his broadcasts, his personality, 
and politics,” Irving told me. “I met him 
first in 1953 and I haye found him a dedi- 
cated person and a tolerant friend. He has 
a deep sense of pluralism about people. His 
is the life of a cultivated man and such a 
one can never be a monster. Go to his home 
where the mighty have been honored guests 
and where the lowliest is treated as a col- 
league and you will see what I mean.” 

Irving Ferman continued to speak quietly, 
observing, not preaching. His words 
summed up the opinions of all those to 
whom I spoke in an effort to supplement 
my own conclusions, “The polarism of Ful- 
ton Lewis was never better demonstrated 
than at the services of our temple which he 
attended,” he told me, reiterating details of 
an offer to design and build the temple's 
organ. Time and time again we were inter- 
rupted, for it seemed that Irving knew al- 
most everybody and almost all wanted a 
word or two with him. 

Later Barbara Walker, who serves Fulton 
as his manager, cited many cases in which 
the broadcaster has “gone to bat“ for the 
civil liberties of individuals whose causes, 
without him, might have gone unheard. 
The feeling in Washington seems to be that 
the discerning mind of Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
trained in the atmosphere of a hub of the 
world in an age of unease, is needed more 
than ever, even as much as the voice that 
speaks it at expected times. Someone at din- 
ner, happily rearranged to meet deadlines 
which the office family and the Lewis family 
at home understand equally well, said this: 
“There are too many people who have con- 
cluded that opinion is all right if it coincides 
with their own.” 

Betsy Lewis is to be married shortly at St. 
David's and, beyond the customary part that 
a father will play, the organ that Betsy's 
father, Fulton Lewis, Jr., built will have its 
own importance in the ceremony. There 
will be something else, too, part of the 
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thoughtfulness of Fulton Lewis, the church- 
man, for those atteriding who are not Epis- 
copalians, and may not be accustomed to a 
nuptial eucharist: A little book has been 
prepared with the marriage service complete 
so that those unfamiliar with the prayer- 
book won't let lost—and may be won. 


Educational and Cultural Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, with events 
in countries all over the world becoming 
more and more serious, it is vital that we 
make use of every possible means to give 
a favorable impression of ourselves to 
all other nations of the globe. Every 
citizen of the United States has an ob- 
ligation to see that the 50,000 foreign 
students visiting America have a correct 
understanding of our country and our 
ways. We cannot afford to allow these 
students to leave the United States with 
wrong or biased viewpoints. It is vital, 
therefore, that we create a dynamic pro- 
gram to make sure that these students 
have a favorable impression of the people 
and policies of the United States. 

Recently a study was made of 500 
foreign students attending the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania as a means of learn- 
ing their experiences in the United 
States, as well as their impressions of 
our country. Though this study was 
limited to students at Penn, the authors, 
John F. Melby and Elinor K. Wolf, indi- 
cated that problems faced by this institu- 
tion are closely related to the problems 
the Nation’s schools face as a whole. 
This study brought out several specific 
problems which need to be exposed. It 
is my belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment must supply the initiative if we are 
to meet and realistically solve these 
problems. 

First of all, the orientation program 
which the foreign student receives, if 
any, is not equipped to be the helpful 
program it should be. This need is espe- 
cially critical when the foreign student 
first arrives in the country. When the 
student’s mind is most likely to be open 
to all points of view, we fail miserably. 
This is the time when the student should 
be told that all Americans do not drive 
convertibles; that all Americans do not 
live in a sprawling ranch house ; and that 
all Americans do not live by the creed of 
equal rights for all. Unfortunately, the 
student is left to find out himself. Of 
the 500 students at Penn, only 25 percent 
had any kind of orientation course, and 
of this group only 7 persons had an ex- 
tended course over several weeks, which 
has proved to be the most successful 
type. Thirty-five percent of the group 
had never even known that such a course 
existed. ‘The remaining part of the 
group pleaded lack of time or felt no need 
for such a course. The report stated: 

It is clear, however, that a great major- 
ity of students wanted and would have 
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profited from the right kind of course as 
indicated by their own statements. 


Had the money been available a much 
larger orientation program would have 
been conducted for the foreign students. 

Secondly, it is pleasing to note that, 
except for a language problem in Eng- 
lish, the foreign student does acceptable 
academic work. It is vital, however, that 
the student have a working knowledge 
of English if he is to succeed in his 
college work. Almost invariably the 
study points out a relationship between 
poor grades and poor English. In addi- 
tion, the problem is further complicated 
by the fact that most of the students be- 
lieve that they have a good understand- 
ing of English. Consequently, many 
students are not aware of their English 
deficiencies until it is too late. Thus, 
it is extremely important that we have 
a plan that can cope with these needs. 
If we are able to enact a program along 
these lines, we will be doing much to al- 
leviate this problem. It is quite neces- 
Sary that additional English courses be 
Sponsored so that all foreign students 
will have an equal chance to be suc- 
cessful in their work. It can certainly 
be assumed that those with the greatest 
ability in English will have the best 
chance to understand the ideas and cus- 
toms of our country. 

Thirdly, we must enact some kind of 
program to aid the foreign student in 
finding adequate housing. Because of 
overcrowded dormitory conditions, 80 
percent of the students were forced to 
seek shelter off campus. The study 
describes the student as being hungry, 
confused, and on the verge of panic be- 
cause he did not khow how he was to be 
housed. An article in the New York 
Times which appeared on June 3, 1961, 
describes ‘the dilemma faced by the for- 
eign student in the area of housing. 
When the student is able to find housing, 
it is usually in subpar neighborhoods. 
I might add that only 27 percent found 
their accommodations through the uni- 
versity; the rest located their living 
Places through various means. Mr. 
Speaker, under these circumstances, it 
is completely illogical to expect the for- 
eign student, a guest of our country, to 
gain a favorable viewpoint of the wealth- 
ist and most advanced Nation in the 
world. If anything under present con- 
ditions, seeds of hate will begin to grow 
within the student from the moment 
he arrives. ` 

Fourthly, the study indicates that 
many foreign students are unable to see 
many of our cultural sights, because of 
the great cost involved. Specifically, 80 
percent of the students wanted to see 
more works, in music, the theater, and 
the arts, but were unable to do so be- 
cause of financial difficulties. It is vital 
for these young men and women to see 
more than just a college campus while 
in the United States. It is paramount 
that we make sure these students see our 
historic shrines, our theaters, galleries, 
our movies, in other words our American 
way of life. We are on trial beforé these 
ambassadors from all over the world. It 
is important that the facts are presented 
before them, so that they can make a fair 
and objective decision. Let no foreign 
student be able to say that he was con- 
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fused and uncertain about the United 
States, because he saw too little of it. 

There are many ways we can seek out 
and attack this problem if we so desire. 
We could form contracts with theaters, 
whereby the Federal Government would 
pay for part of the admission. We could 
supplement college programs already 
providing such a service though on a far 
too limited scale. We could set up sum- 
mer employment programs so that the 
students could pay the costs themselves. 
I might add that in the study 40 percent 
of the students were unable to find jobs 
when they applied. Indeed the problem 
is not in helping these students; it is to 
make ourselves interested enough to 
provide the means we already have to 
supply the help. When 78 percent of the 
students said they would be willing to 
take an extra course, completely unre- 
lated to their regular course, on some 
aspect of American life, we need not fear 
whether they are interested. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, and most impor- 
tant of all, the foreign student has many 
confusing and conflicting ideas on Amer- 
ican policy. A lack of general knowledge 
on the official policy in such controver- 
sial areas as race relations, business ac- 
tivities, capitalism versus socialism, and 
foreign affairs is a source of much con- 
cern to the foreign student. It is here 
that we must concentrate our most dil- 
igent efforts to correct this situation. 


We have a tremendous opportunity to 


present our side of the picture to the 
world. Moreover, we must not forget 
that every student when he returns to 
his native land will fan out his impres- 
sions of the United States to hundreds 
of his fellow countrymen. We cannot 
afford to allow one of these students to 
distribute ill feelings about the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to mislead 
my colleagues. I am not advocating a 
huge Federal agency to solve this prob- 
lem; that is wholly unnecessary. All 
that is needed to relieve this unsatisfac- 
tory situation is to supplement with 
Federal funds the programs already in 
existence in colleges and community 
centers, and make sure that these pro- 
grams are effective. In a day and age 
when we speak of billions in foreign aid, 
we can certainly afford to allocate a 
minimum amount of money to further 
the true image of America. 

Since the conference report on the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 has been approved, 
the administration and Members of 
Congress can seriously consider the sug- 
gestions contained in this statement. 


UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DALE ALFORD 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 
Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
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ticle from the September issue of the 
American Mercury magazine. Ifeel that 
this information must be brought to the 
attention of my colleagues and to the 
attention of all the American people. 
The present time is one in which we must 
all be as well informed as is humanly 
possible on events taking place, and the 
trends and proposals being advanced for 
and within this country: 

Greatest SUBVERSIVE PLOT In HISTORY 
(A report by the American Flag Committee, 

documented evidence of a malignant plot 

against the future of this country and its 
children’s children.) 

UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization) is a 
subversive association, It is consciously 
furthering a campaign calculated to pervert 
the teaching profession in this country, and 
so destroy the worth and integrity of Amer- 
ica’s first bulwark of freedom—our tax-sup- 
ported public schools. 

Strong words? Yes, but not strong 
enough to alert you and the American 
people to a proper understanding of the 
UNESCO menace, which, unless met squarely 
and eradicated by the concerted action of 
parents, teachers and the general public, 
may shortly transform our schools into lab- 
oratories for the systematic destruction of 
all sense of national allegiance and loyalty 
in the minds and hearts of America's school- 
children. 

UNESCO's scheme to pervert public edu- 
cation appears in a series of nine volumes, 
titled “Toward World Understanding,” which 
presume to instruct kindergarten and ele- 
mentary grade teachers in the fine art of 
preparing our youngsters for the day when 
their first loyalty will be to a world govern- 
ment, of which the United States will form 
but an administrative part. The booklets 
bear the following individual numbers and 
titles: 

“I. Some Suggestions on Teaching About 
the U.N. and Its Special Agencies.” 

II. The Education and Training of Teach- 
ers.” 

„III. A Selected Bibliography.” 

“IV. The U.N. and World Citizenship.” 

V. In the Classroom With Children 
Under 13 Years of Age.” 

“VI. The Influence of Home and Commu- 
nity on Children Under 13 Years of Age.” 

“VII. Some Suggestions on the Teaching 
of Geography.” 

“VIII. A Teachers’ Guide to the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” 

“IX. Some Suggestions on the Teaching 
of World History.” 

These booklets are cheaply priced for 
maximum distribution and are printed by 
Columbia University Press, New York. This 
seems appropriate, considering the role Co- 
lumbia’s Teachers College has long played 
in developing new methods for radicalizing 
and internationalizing public education in 
this country. The institution has become 
well known as a hotbed of British Fabian- 
ism, that peculiar type of creeping social- 
ism which sired the present Labor 
Government which has reduced England to 
a fourth-rate power and a star boarder in 
the European section of America’s world 
charity ward, E 

UNESCO's booklets read like the propa- 
ganda put out by United World Federalists, 
Inc., which has been denied tax exemption 
because of its specifically political nature. 

They begin by advancing the totally un- 
American doctrine that the prime function 
of public education in the United States 
must be that of capturing the minds of our 
children, at the earliest possible age, for 
the cause of political world government. 
The teacher is urged to devote every class- 
room minute to this end, and every subject 
taught must serve, or be revised in such 
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manner that it is made to serve, this same 
central objective. 

The program is quite specific. The teacher 
is to begin by eliminating any and all words, 
phrases, descriptions, pictures, maps, class- 
room material or teaching methods of a sort 
causing his pupils to feel or express a par- 
ticular love for, or loyalty to, the United 
States of America. Children exhibiting such 
prejudice as a result of prior home in- 
fluences—UNESCO calls it the outgrowth of 
the narrow family spirit—are to be dealt an 
abundant measure of counter-propaganda 
at the earliest possibie age. 

Following this same line of attack upon 
patriotism and its parental encouragement, 
the same booklet, on pages 58-60, goes on 
to further poison the minds of our teachers 
by adding: 

“As we have pointed out, it is frequently 
the family that infects the child with ex- 
treme nationalism. The school should there- 
fore use the means described earlier to com- 
bat family attitudes that favor jingoism. 
Education for world-mindedness is not a 
problem that the school can solve within 
its own walls or with its own means. It is 
a political problem even more than an edu- 
cational one, and the present position of 
teachers does not, in general, permit them 
to intervene in the field of politics with the 
requisite authority. 

"We thought with cautious optimism that 
educators could also try to influence public 
opinion. Certain members of our group 
thought that educators might now besiege 
the authorities with material demands in 
the manner of a trade union. In our opin- 
ion, it is essential that, on the one hand, 
a children's charter should secure for all 
children such education as is summarized in 
this report, which alone can create the at- 
mosphere in which development of world- 
mindedness is conceivable, and that, on the 
other hand, a teacher's charter should se- 
cure for all members of the teaching profes- 
sion the liberty to provide such an education 
by the means they decide upon, as well as 
the right to access to commissions and 
councils responsible for the organization of 
public education.” 

Aside from encouraging the public school 
teachers to make war upon the ideals of 
patriotic national devotion which UNESCO 
sees as infecting our children in the home, 
precisely what kind of instruction would the 
authors of these UNESCO booklets introduce 
by influencing public opinion, besieging the 
authorities with a trade union, and by press- 
ing for material demands in the manner of 
a children’s charter and a teacher's char- 
ter; which refer to instruments prepared in 
treaty form, making UNESCO principles the 
supreme law of the United States? Let's see. 

First of all, teachers are urged to suppress 
American history and American geography, 
which might enhance pro-American senti- 
ments which UNESCO wishes to sterilize. 
Here is how booklet V, on page 11, treats the 
problem as it affects children aged 3 to 13 

ears: 

7 In our view, history and geography should 
be taught at this stage as universal history 
and geography. Of the two, only geography 
lends itself well to study during the years 
prescribed by the present survey. The study 
of history, on the other hand, raises prob- 
lems of value which are better postponed 
until the pupil is freed from the nationalist 
prejudices which at present surround the 
teaching of history.” 

Translated into less abstruse phraseology, 
the teacher is instructed to purge American 
geography from the elementary school class- 
room, by divorcing it from its national ele- 
ment, and to completely ignore the teaching 
of history until the pupil enters high school, 
since this subject cannot be similarly inter- 
nationalized, and so is too risky to advance 
until the youngsters’ patriotic spirit has been 
thoroughly emasculated. Parents who take 
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a bit of time to investigate may find (as we 
found in eastern Pennsylvania) that a num- 
ber of elementary schools have already 
dropped American history as a standard, re- 
quired subject. 

Logical and orderly teaching methods are 
also to be discarded if found to obstruct 
UNESCO's program for de-Americanizing the 
minds and hearts of little children, Discuss- 
ing the usual method of teaching geogra- 
phy. booklet V, page 11, continues: 

“One mothod much in use now is to teach 
geography in a series of widening circles, 
beginning with local geography (I. e., the 
classroom, the school building and its sur- 
roundings, the village, the country) and 
proceeding to a study of the nation and the 
continent. Only when that routine has been 
accomplished is the child introduced to the 
rest of the world.” 

Booklet V, on page 9, advises the teacher 
that: “The kindergarten or infant school has 
a significant part to play in the child's edu- 
cation. Not only ean it correct many of 
the errors of home training, but can alsə 
prepare the child for membership, at about 
the age of seven, in a group of his own age 
and habits—the first of many such social 
identifications that he must achieve on his 
way to membership in the world society. 

“This progress from the particular and the 
immediats to the general and the remote may 
be logical, but does it serve our purpose?” 

The booklet goes on to conclude that it 
certainly does not, since it is found that this 
manner of presentation will lead pupils to 
the mistaken conclusion that what is near- 
est to them is the most important and vice 
versa, 

UNESCO-indoctrinated teachers must 
therefore reverse the procedure, upset the 
rule of logical sequence, and begin by teach- 
ing the 8-year-old child about the distribu- 
tion of land and water, of alr and sea cur- 
rents, hydrography, climate, occupations, etc, 
But, even before this, and certainly before 
the youngsters are given any kind of formal 
study of their own country, every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to enlarge the child's 
imagination and encourage him in an in- 
terest in all that is remote and strange. 
This is accomplished by occupying the im- 
pressionable mind of the very young child 
with the games, occupations, tools, domestic 
animals, etc., of foreign lands. The purpose 
of this is not simply to teach our kinder- 
garten and elementary pupils about alien 
peoples, but to cause them to Identify them- 
selves in their imagination with people dif- 
ferent from themselves. 

Truth, like orthodox and reasonable teach- 
ing methods, is to be suppressed wherever 
and whenever it stands in the way of glori- 
fying those things which are foreign above 
those which are particularly American. On 
page 14, booklet V, there appears the follow- 
ing adyice: 

“Certain delicate problems, however, will 
arise in these studies and explorations. Not 
everything in foreign ways of living can be 
presented to children in an attractive light. 
At this stage, though, the systematic ex- 
amination of countries and manners can be 
postponed, and the teacher need seek only to 
insure that his children appreciate, through 
abundant and judicious examples, that for- 
eign countries, too, possess things of interest 
and beauty, and that many of them resemble 
the beauty and interest of his own country. 
A child taught thus about the different coun- 
tries of the world will gradually lose those 
habits of prejudice and contempt which are 
an impediment to world-mindedness.” 

And there you have the UNESCO instruc- 
tions on geography and history: Suppress 
American studies in these fields; accentuate, 
by abundant and judicious examples, all that 
is especially worth while and attractive in 
foreign modes of living; but as soon as the 
point of unfavorable reporting seems to be 
approaching, simply postpone further study, 
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leaving the children with the false and truly 
prejudiced notion that the nations of the 
other continents are paragons of virtue, 
beauty, and overall perfection. 

What else does UNESCO's teachers’ guides 
recommend that our little ones be taught? 
For one thing (booklet V, p. 16), “the 
methods for putting the resources of the 
glove at the disposal of all people,” which 
reads like a passage from Marx’ Commu- 
nist manifesto. Following the same line, 
page 51 of the same work proposes an inter- 
national anthem for American classrooms 
(and tomorrow (for) all the inhabitants of 
the world.) 

It is interesting to note that the booklet 
we are reviewing was prepared in 1949, and 
that a United Nations anthem was previewed 
by the U.N. in 1950, being presented to the 
public on October 1 of that year in Califor- 
nia's giant Hollywood Bowl. The anthem 
describes how things will be when its flag 
(the epiderweb banner of the U.N.—editor) 
waves over every land. 

We have quoted extensively from booklet 
V, because it contains the most flagrant of 
UNESCO's anti-American propaganda, and 
develops it the most extensively. Now, in 
the space left us, let’s quote from other vol- 
umes in the series: 

Booklet IV, on pages 13-14, sympathetically 
deals with the various methods for convert- 
ing the United Nations into an actual world 
state. The original concept of the U.N. as 
an assembly of delegates representing free 
and sovereign governments is being chal- 
lenged, teachers are informed, in an effort 
to break up the concentration of political 
power in the hands of national governments, 
especially the great-power governments, 
which includes the United States of America. 

These are two alternative proposals. The 
first, to elect popularly U.N. representatives; 
the second, to appoint representatives who 
will be organized specialists in limited fields. 
The latter proposal follows the Facist 
ideology which developed the corporate state 
of Italy, under Benito Mussolini. UNESCO 
is not perturbed on this score, however, 
since “it would be a beginning of functional 
world government based on transnational 
rather than international cooperation.” 

Booklet VI contains a series of research 
suggestions which indicate an intention to 
stimulate ultimate classroom expeditions 
into the field of detailed sex education. 
Here are a few samples of the type of ques- 
tions which UNESCO, which is heavily sub- 
sidized by the tax dollars of many Americans 
who feel that sex training rests within 
the domain of the home or of the tenants 
of their own particular religious faith, pro- 
pounds for our public-school teachers: 

“Are there devices * * * for limiting the 


family?” “What are supposed to be the 
typical feelings of pregnant women?” “Do 
parents undress before the child?” “What 


is he (the child) told about where babies 
come from?" A sense of propriety prohibits 
us from quoting the even less modest proj- 
ects which appear with the above. 

This brief analysis should serve to alert 
the citizen to the menancing nature of 
UNESCO's activities. Once alerted, then, it 
is his job—your job as a loyal American— 
to take the next step. Contact your friends 
and neighbors, show them this article, ask 
them to join with you in forming a local 
committee to obtain further data and fight 
this danger. 

Prepare your own report and submit it to 
your local school board. Introduce the 
matter before your parent-teacher as- 
sociation. Interview the teachers in your 
community and ask their assistance in ob- 
taining action. Write your Congressman, 
demanding that he introduce and support 
legislation withdrawing our Government 
from UNESCO membership and terminating 
its activities in this country. Many other 
ways will occur to you, in which you can 
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help safeguard our American system of pub- 
lic education from infiltration and under- 
mining by UNESCO's American last prop- 
agandists. 

One further word remains to be added. 
Several of the booklets discussed in this arti- 
cle bear a preface which states that the 
views expressed are those of their authors, 
and that they do not represent the official 
views of UNESCO. If this weak-kneed at- 
tempt to avoid responsibility is brought to 
your attention by a UNESCO apologist, tell 
him that one who administers poison to a 
Nation's youth is guilty of a crime, whether 
the prescription is official or other. 


Rally Round the Flag, Boys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California.. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Ratty 'ROUND THE FLAG, Bors 

Our principal partner, the administration, 
has started the mechanics of military man- 
power mobilization. The extent of this call 
and recall is not known, but it is quite ap- 
parent that the Nation’s civilian physicians 
again will be associated actively with mili- 
tary medicine. 

World War It found the regular military 
Medical administration almost totally un- 
prepared for the influx of the “feather mer- 
chant” doctors. There were many assign- 
ments that placed physicians in an unrea- 
sonable duty station. Medical manpower 
Was abused. Internists in foxholes were 
trying valiantly to decide which end of the 

-8calpel to put the blade on. Trained sur- 
geons were recruiting Coast Guard prospects 
in Kansas 


Recent discussions with the local military 
men of medicine have been encouraging. 
The administrative officials are expected to 
sort out the square holes and the round pegs. 
These present leaders were in the other big 
fiasco plus the Korean incident and, un- 
doubtly, are better equipped to make proper 
use of the physicians’ capabilities. There 
always will be individuals who will have un- 
Satisfactory duty. Possibly, an obstetrician 
will wind up in the Burma jungles with all 
male troops. Now, that's a real challenge. 

The Navy Medical Corps learned, a little 
late, that the rotation system for combat 
medical veterans increased morale and de- 
creased complaints. The Army did not and 
it had units of medical personnel on stations 
from 2 to 4 years without relief and without 
promotion. In New Guinea, the field hos- 
pital personnel sat through the great war 
treating each other’s jungle rot. The U.S.S. 
Solace evacuated a hospital in Milne Bay, 
where the principal diversion had to do with 
the chief of surgery chasing the executive 
Officer down a muddy lane firing a GI 45 
with serious intent and poor aim. It was 
something to do about a ration of potables. 

It is hoped that, if and when we are asked 
to return, there will be a minimum of “lost” 
men and “lost” battalions. A feasible plan, 
which never matured, would place all mili- 
tary medicine under one command. This 
would reduce the need for surplus medical 
manpower. The Navy, the Army, and the 
Air Force would have access to this pool as 
the need arose. They could just as well fly 
in an airplane, wade with GI Joes, as to pad- 
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dle in a boat. Let’s hope the Secretary of 
Defense will consider this practical plan. If 
nothing else, it would reduce the number 
of flag-rank officers and centralize military 
medical thinking. 

The present military organization prefers 
to have happy personnel and will strive to 
attain this status for the civilian physicians 
who join the ranks. 

If the call comes, who will go? Each in- 
dividual physician will have to evaluate his 
own problem. Who will serve himself and 
his country best; the young, the old, the 
craven or the bold? Some will be denied 
and some will be forced. To accept what- 
ever destiny prescribes should and will be a 
privilege. 

Stand by to up anchor. 

PauL P. PICKERING, M.D., 
Associate Editor. 


Glen Rock Woman Raps Progressive 
Teaching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
quality of our public school education 
and how best to improve it has occupied 
the attention of educators and other in- 
terested citizens for years. It has been 
the subject of much debate in Congress 
in recent weeks. 

There is much room for improvement, 
however, and I cannot think of a better 
place to start than with reading. For 
of all subjects taught in the schools, 
reading affects most materially all oth- 
ers. And a mastery of reading is so im- 
portant to the success of the individual. 

Learning to read intelligently has suf- 
fered a severe setback through the appli- 
cation of the “look-say” progressive 
method of teaching reading. For years 
I have been appalled and dismayed at 
the inability of many students of the 
progressive-reading school to read under- 
standingly. But progress has been made 
where the “progressive” method has been 
scrapped and replaced by the old- 
fashioned but tried and time-proven 
Carden “phonetic” method. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal of 
pride that I claim Miss Mae Carden, au- 
thor of the Carden method, as a constitu- 
ent. Miss Carden has devoted many 
years to exposing the weaknesses of the 
progressive method, and to teaching the 
Carden method to both teachers and her 
own pupils. A recent feature article in 
the Saturday Evening Post has focused 
national attention on Miss Carden’s 
work—and none too soon. The Sun 
News-Clarion, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Paramus in the Seventh New 
Jersey District, carried a news account 
of the Saturday Evening Post feature, 
and under unanimous consent I bring 
this important message to the attention 
of my colleagues: ; 

GLEN Rock WOMAN RAPS PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHING 

An unprepossessing little lady from Glen 

Rock has thrown a bombshell into the hit- 
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or-miss progressive reading methods which 
she and many educators claim have created 
havoc among so many pupils in public 
schools. 

Miss Mae Carden who makes her home 
at 619 South Maple Avenue, Glen Rock, ad- 
vocates and teaches a return to the phonetic 
approach to reading as opposed to the look- 
say progressive method. 

She began her one-woman revolt against 
progressive methods over 30 years ago and 
today more than 125 school systems employ 
her system. About 90 percent are public 
schools in New York and New Jersey but 
others extend across the country all the way 
to California. Among Bergen County school 
systems using the Carden method are Para- 
mus, Westwood, Hillsdale, Park Ridge, Mont- 
vale, Lodi, South Hackensack and Dumont. 

Miss Carden doesn't sell her method or 
her services. She doesn't have to. School 
systems and educators must come to her. 
She and her method were the subject of a 
recent full length feature in a nationally- 
known publication and before a week had 
passed, Miss Carden said, she was literally 
snowed under with mail and phone calls 
for assistance. 

Reading and spelling go together in Miss 
Carden's opinion. In most of the large cities, 
she said, surveys have shown that almost 
half of senior high school pupils cannot read 
or spell beyond fourth or fifth grade level. 
As many as 7 out of 10 students entering 
college must be tutored in remedial reading 
or spelling—in other words, taught sixth 
grade work. 

Modestly referring to herself in the third 
person, she said, “Miss Carden's method of 
teaching is considered unorthodox, but her 
children do learn to read. The slow child 
may know delay, but he need never know 
defeat.” 

In the Pequannock schools which have 
used the Carden method for 10 years, most 
pupils are 2 to 3 years ahead of the national 
norm. Dr, Stephen Gerace, superintendent 
of schools, says, “Even the slow child can 
learn. Children with IQ's as low as 75 are 
able to read capably.” 

The Carden phonetic method relies mostly 
on the techniques which enabled most Amer- 
icans over 40 to learn to read so effortlessly 
that they can’t remember when they began. 
Although beefed up with linguistics to fit 
the age of the child being taught the basic 
idea remains the same. 

In contrast to the progressive look-say 
method, which turns alphabetical English 
into a language of pictures and configura- 
tions like Chinese, the Carden method still 
relies on the basic. A for apple, B for boy, 
and O for cat. “By the phonetic system,” 
Miss Carden insists, “children learn compre- 
hension as well as learning to read and spell 
at the same time.” 

In a recent identical test given to a pro- 
gressively taught Denyer class and a Carden- 
method-trained Garwood class, the Garwood 
class misspelled 7 percent of the words, while 
the Denver class missed 63 percent. 

Miss Carden points with pride to the fact 
that no top school administrator who has 
ever introduced her method into his schools, 
has ever dropped it. So wide has the demand 
become that Miss Carden herself cannot keep 
up with the demand. She has been forced 
to parcel out most of the country to her 
disciples while she concentrates on putting 
her method into Eastern schools. 

Teaching teachers is one of the most grati- 
fying aspects of her work, Miss Carden says. 
In order for instructors to teach her method, 
it has been necessary to unteach most of 
them. Teachers who have entered the pro- 
fession in the last last 20 years know little 
or nothing of the phonics method. 

Veteran teachers of the Carden method are 
now instructing classes of teachers, admin- 
istrators and private school faculties all over 
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the country. Even in some school systems 
which refuse to adopt her method, teachers 
are “bootlegging” the Carden method. 

Miss Carden decried a system which, like 
New York City, required hiring 200 remedial 
reading teachers because seventh grade stu- 
dents couldn't read fourth grade books. “It's 
not only a deplorable system,” she said, “but 
tragic to the children.” 


We Must Go on the Offensive To Win 
Against the Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we will 
continue to appease the Communists 
only at the peril of losing the war in 
which we are engaged, a war which will 
end in victory for freemen everywhere 
or the complete destruction of the United 
States and slavery for mankind. In this 
conneciton I would like to call attention 
to the thoughts expressed in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News: 

More Soviet DECEPTION 

The United States accuses the Soviet 
Union of bad faith in its participation in the 
recent Geneva conference to work out an in- 
ternational system of banning nuclear test- 
ing. Even on the face of newspaper dis- 
patches, there is evidence that this is true. 
For example: 

Recently, a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission said that there was no reason 
for President Kennedy’s rushing to a de- 
cision on resumption of atom-bomb tests be- 
cause the United States had few bombs to 
test until some were manufactured. But 
Russia’s decision to resume testing has been 
followed by such a rapid succession of ex- 
plosion that the world has been astounded. 

This is string evidence that the Soviet 
Union, during the entire time of its abidance 
by the ban on testing, was going ahead full 
steam with the manufacture of bombs. 

Russia’s sudden and surprising decision to 
resume testing was not geared to any aspect 
of the international negotiations for a per- 
manent ban but entirely to its own secret 
bomb-production program. 

The net result of all the negotiations and 
the temporary ban on testing is that Russia 
has been given time to forge ahead in the 
fleld of bomb laboratory experimentation 
and production. It is a part of the Com- 
munist strategy of deception. 

President Kennedy has defended the 
United States in its decision to resume test- 
ing by pointing to some of these facts. 

For some reason beyond the power of com- 
monsense to fathom, a number of nations 
are appealing to the United States not to re- 
sume bomb testing. Japan has made an 
official request. A Gallup poll a few days ago 
indicated that the people of both Great 
Britain and India want the United States to 
stand still regardless of what Russia does. 

It is time for the United States to shape 
its course in accordance with its own future 
defense and witthout so much sentimental 
regard for what every African or Latin Amer- 
ican country wants us to do. 

If world war III comes, it will be the 
United States that will do most of the sacri- 

in defense of worid freedom. In fact, 
world conditions today give renewed validity 
to several old-fashioned maxims for defense 
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of the country. Two of them are “Speak 
softly and carry a big stick” and “Trust the 
Lord and keep your powder dry.” 

President Kennedy has been on the de- 
fensive since his Vienna talks with Khru- 
shchey, He ought to go on the offensive. 
Where national security is concerned, delay 
and indecision are suicidal. We are dealing 
with thieves and cutthroats. 


Figures on Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the importance of meaningful 
facts on unemployment as a foundation 
for sound legislation on that subject can 
hardly be overstressed. The discussion 
of this by Mr. George Minot, managing 
editor of the Boston Herald, in his col- 
umn of Sunday, September 17, 1961, will 
be of interest to Members and others. I 
include it with these remarks. ‘ 

Even DEFINITIONS Fuzzy 


Last week, in this space, there was ex- 
posed—and effectively, too, if you do say so— 
the ridiculousness of Government claims 
that “reasonable price stability” has been 
achieved. This week, you are going to take 
up some Government figures about the num- 
ber of unemployed in this country, and show 
that the Labor Department, also, doesn't 
know what it is talking about. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics issues 
a report every week or so, and every set of 
figures is just as discouraging as the last. 
‘The faster Congress passes emergency spend- 
ing bills, the faster our defense expenditures 
grow, the more roads we build, post offices 
we put up, urban redevelopment schemes we 
start, the higher the unemploymient lists 
are—so the pencil pushers in Washington 
will tell you. 

IT'S ONLY AN ESTIMATE 

Today's figures—and they may be worse 
tomorrow—show that just under 7 percent 
of the labor force in the United States is 
idle, and that about 5,050,000 persons are out 
of work here. 

This, you understand, is only an estimate, 
and to make it more unreliable, the profes- 
sors can’t agree on terms. 

Once upon a time, a Man was listed as 
“unemployed” only if he was out of a job 
and looking for another. Now some count 
youths out of high school and waiting to en- 
roll in college, married women who work part 
time, loafers who wouldn't take a job if one 
was staring them in the face and persons of 
independent means who don't have to work 
if they don't want to. 

That isn't the worst of it. The statis- 
ticlans only guess. They take five or six 
hundred part-time enumerators who visit 
between 30,000 and 35,000 homes considered 
to be representatives of the hundreds of 
thousands of others. They ask their ques- 
tions, determine how many in those families 
work or don’t work. Then they multiply 
each answer by 1,400 to correspond with the 
U.S. population. 

Nobody knows who devised such a sys- 
tem, but it has been in effect for some time 
now and never fails to produce the dis- 
couraging figures the people in Washington 
seem to like. You would think it easy to 
determine just who is “employed” and who 
isn’t, but it doesn’t work out that way. 
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JUST WHO ARE THE EMPLOYED? 


There are some 9 million business propri- 
etors, grocers, farmers, barbers, professionals 
doing business for themselves and others 
who are on their own. Perhaps they are 
building their own home, putting in a new 
bathroom, following good advice and putting 
up an sir raid shelter. They do not count. 
Nor does a wife who works in her husband's 
market, or a youth working on his father’s 
farm. Obviously, the counters don't include 
the housewife at home, who works harder 
than any of the others. She’s not one of the 
employed. 

In every one of the listed classifications 
there are part-time workers. Some want to 
work more than others, some less. They are 
borderline cases, Sometimes they are 
counted as employed and sometimes as un- 
employed. In either case it isn't simple to 
decide just how to list them. 

It’s even more complicated when you try 
to find out who the unemployed are. The 
label now covers a host of categories in which 
the unemployment rests on personal choice. 
A man who quits his job to get a better one, 
one who is out because of a labor dispute, 
a young person trying to find work as a baby- 
sitter to help for her college education, 150,- 
000 married women looking for part-time 
jobs so they will have something to do. 

They are listed as unemployed, Each 
month there is an argument about counting, 
or subtracting, teenagers who never have 
worked before, and older persons on social 
security who work sometimes, and sometimes 
they don't. 

LOTS OF TROUBLE HERE 


Married women give the statistician much 
trouble. So do the 3 or 4 million persons 
who hold two jobs part of the time and only 
one the other part. One-fifth of all the em- 
ployed persons in the country, believe it or 
not, are women with husbands. They are 
more than half of all employed women. They 
accounted for more than half the increase 
in employment during the fifties. 

In August 1961 there were around 900,000 
married women unemployed. There were 
350,000 unmarried women without jobs. 
Some never had held one, some were waiting 
around to get married, some were seeking 
part-time, and some full-time jobs. They 
all combined to make a gloomy picture to 
those who wanted to make it so. Anyway, it 
was unreliable. 

Now there are those in Washington who 
look at the whole business differently. Some 
in the administration want to do something 
about it. They point out, and rightly, that 
two-thirds of those out of work in the 
United States are those in the very lowest 
paid brackets, among men and women with 
little or no education beyond the grade 
school. 

WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT 


Many of the others are those who have 
been displaced by technological change. 
There is underway a concerted effort by the 
administration, labor and business to re- 
train workers who lose their employment in 
one section, and a widespread advertising 
campaign has been started this summer to 
induce young persons to stay in school, 
These cures are long, drawn out processes 
and the chances of success are slim, but they 
are worth trying. 

As a matter of fact, if you read the papers 
with any care, or see those in a number of 
cities, you will discover that there is a short- 
age, not a surplus of many kinds of labor 
in the country now. Every Sunday there are 
thousands of columns of “help wanted“ ad- 
vertisements in papers from one coast to the 
other. There is an acute shortage of skilled 
workers in a score of cities and teachers, 
technicians, nurses, garage mechanics, lab- 
oratory workers, electricians, engineers are 
among those in demand, no matter where 
you look. 
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If the Government would spend more 
time matching up the manless job“ with 
the “jobless man,” and less in moaning 
about the problem, we might get somewhere. 
Improved machinery for retraining workers 
and educating youth for the jobs of the 
future is just a start. Right now we spend 
more time providing unemployment relief 
than we do in working to prevent unem- 
ployment. That could be reversed, too. 


Indiana’s Governor Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Record a very eloquent 
speech delivered by the Honorable Mat- 
thew E. Welsh, Governor of Indiana, at 
a statewide Democratic rally, sponsored 
by the Rhode Island Democratic State 
Committee and the Rhode Island Young 
Democrats at Rocky Point, R.I., on Sep- 
tember 17. 

Governor Welsh very adequately 
Points out the role of America in the 
fight for freedom today. We join with 
him when he says, “Let us say to all the 
world, here we stand, for as long as God 
and history give us the heart and 
strength, we can do no other, for we are 
the Americans.” 

The following is the text of the Gov- 
ernor’s speech: 

Governor Notte, Senator Pastore, Senator 

ell, Congressman Fogarty, Congressman St. 


guished guests, friends, it may seem that 
I have come a long way to be with you to- 
day. And perhaps I have, but Indiana is 
Not as far from here as the map indicates, 
if we are to believe your neighbor—Con- 
necticut. 

For early in the history of our Nation, 
Connecticut claimed the northern fourth of 
Indiana, along with a sizable portion of 
other States en route to us. Had this claim 
been accepted, I would not be here today— 
at least not as Governor—for we would not 
Now have the Democratic strongholds of 
Gary, East Chicago, and South Bend. And 
in Indiana and the Midwest, a Democrat has 
very few votes to spare. 

But I did not accept your invitation in 
order to discuss partisan politics with you— 
as enjoyable as that may be here in a 
Solidly Democratic State. Tour State 18 
noted for its zealous protection of individual 
rights and freedoms. 

And in a very real sense, America’s liberty 

here in Rhode Island. Tour fore- 
fathers declared their freedom from British 
rule 2 months to the day before the 13 col- 
onies jointly proclaimed the Declaration of 
Independence at Philadelphia. If liberty 
Was born in the City of Brotherly Love in 
Pennsylvania, it was conceived in Rhode 


Since the days of Roger Williams, Rhode 
Island has been noted for its hospitality to 
those not in the majority: The Quakers, the 
Jews, the Catholics, and the Baptists—whose 
first church in America was built at Prov- 
idence—and the Irish and Italians." Since 
its founding, Rhode Island has stood for the 
individual's right to be free for his freedom 
of conscience, freedom to worship God as he 
sees fit, freedom to think and speak and 
Write as he chooses, and freedom to act. 
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These freedoms are being challenged today 
by the Communist conspiracy abroad and 
attacked at home by those who direct their 
venom at their fellow countrymen and see 
treason in differences. 

Whether the challenge is a Communist 
thrust in the Congo, a revolution 90 miles off 
our shores, a tottering regime in Laos, or 
desperate peasants in Brazil—the basic issue 
remains the same freedom—the inalienable 
right of a man to be free. 

Yet in this struggle, when the choice of 
the uncommitted is between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States as the spokesman 
for freedom. * * * America has not been 
the overwhelming selection. Why has this 
been so? I do not pretend to know, but it 
is obvious that these nations do not see us 
as we see ourselves. 

Are we today less able or less willing to 
advance the cause of liberty than were our 
forefathers who fanned the flickering em- 
bers of freedom into a blaze that 
less than two centuries ago cast its first light 
throughout the world? 

Do we today have any less the sense of 
mission, of urgency—yes, even of destiny— 
than did those men at Providence who. de- 
clared Rhode Island free of British tyranny 
and backed up their words with action? 

Today marks the 174th anniversary of 
the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States by the convention at Phila- 
delphia. * * è the Constitution which has 
served as a bulwark of freedom and a model 
for many peoples seeking to protect their 
rights against the tyranny of the past. 

While Rhode Island was the first of the 
colonies to declare its freedom, it was the 
last to accept willingly the yoke of a new 
government. * * * its reluctance perhaps 
founded on fear for the rights of the in- 
dividual citizen. * a fear of trading the 
devil it knew, for the devil it didn’t, This 
skepticism was good and healthy. 

We now know, whether we live in Rhode 
Island or Indiana or Hawaii, that the choice 
was right—that through law, through our 
Constitution, through an orderly conduct of 
society not subject to the capricious whims 
of temporary leaders, lies our best guaran- 
tee of freedom. 

And this is why we are so much concerned 
with methods and means, with procedures 
of law. For history has taught us, if it has 
taught us nothing else, that man’s bitter 
and bloody struggle to be free is for the 
most part a battle for freedom from oppres- 
sive methods and means. 

Justice Douglas of the US. Supreme 
Court has enumerated a bare handful of 
these procedures around which have swirled 
the age-old battles: the right to be free 
from torture and hated oaths; the right to 
trial by jury; the right to confront the 
accuser face to face, and the right to know 
the charge and have a fair opportunity to 
defend ourselves. 

And the Justice points out that our prin- 
ciples, our articles of faith, include our 
freedom to speak and to write freely, to 
worship God as we chose, the sanctity of 
conscience, the right to be let alone, and 
government only by consent of the gov- 
erned. 

These rights, these procedures, were ham- 
mered out on the anvil of time in the 
blistering heat of the forge of war. Are our 
arms now less strong, our eyes less keen, 
and our hearts less willing to defend these 
rights at home, where we won them first, or 
abroad, where the challenge is more open? 

Almost three decades ago, one of the free 
world’s greatest and most respected leaders. 
Franklin Roosevelt, said “To some genera- 
tions, much is given. From some genera- 
tions, much is expected. This generation 
has a rendezvous with destiny.” 

Those words are truer now than when our 
President first spoke them to a Nation reel- 
ing under the impact of economic collapse 
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and desperate with fear and doubt. For to- 
day we are engaged in the terminal struggle 
with those who would destroy individual 
rights in the name of a higher good, 

But make no mistake about it, while inter- 
national communism in whatever guise it 
may appear is our principal and strongest 
an there are others here in America 
and scattered throughout the world, no less 
destructive of individual rights and freedoms. 
It is the evil attacking the rights of man 
that we have opposed throughout our his- 
tory, and that we opppose so violently today, 
not the label it wears. 

The howling jackals of suspicion who talk 
big and think small, who accuse of treason 
Americans with whom they disagree, and 
who slander their neighbors with cowardly 
whispers of disloyalty, are no better than 
the Communists they oppose vocally. And 
they are equally a menace to human rights 
and freedom. For they are within our gates, 
they walk among us in trust, and yet would 
destroy the shield of freedom that protects 
them as well. 

These men and women go by a variety of 
names, and band together in packs some- 
times public, but quite often secret and 
semisecret. They see our struggle with the 
ideology of the Communist world in the 
terms of a schoolyard fight, and they urge 
solutions unrealistic and oversimplified 
as their premise. 

That they have a right to their beliefs and 
the full expression of them, we cannot and 
would not deny, so long as their advocacy 
is not destructive of the freedom of others. 

Yet a leader of one of these organizations 
has announced publicly that his group will 
use every device and trick of the Commu- 
nists, every front organization possible, to 
attack those whom in his belief are disloyal 
to his ideals. Germany and Italy have gone 
through such said experiences with these 
so-called superpatriots who pervert the 
ideals of a great nation to the mean and 
twisted fantasies of a fanatic 5 

A policy advanced in good faith by officials 
is attacked as part of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Departments of Government are 
labeled as untrustworthy and leading us 
into the hands of Communists. Not content 
to differ and discuss as honest men can, 
they seek to destroy the advocate rather 
than what he advocates. 

Not satisfied with discharging their vicious 
venom, they seek to destroy the reputations 
of those who dare to differ. The libelous 
letterwriting campaign to the Chief 
Justice of the United States for his opinions 
is a prime example of this activity. 

But why should I spend these moments 
describing this small but cancerous growth 
within our own society, when the greatest 
menace by far is the closed, slave coalition 
controlled by the Soviet Union. I do this 
for the deliberate reason that we must recog- 
nize what we oppose, not the label it wears, 

We have been menaced before, although 
never so seriously. A generation ago it was 
by the Fascists, now by the Communists. 
We personify our political devils. We con- 
vince ourselves that when the evil of today 
has been defeated we can return to our 
own affairs content that freedom is once 
more made secure. 

Unhappily this has never been so, and un- 
less mankind undergoes a most remarkable 
change, there always will be those who seek 
to enslave others, or restrict their rights. 
Rhode Island was founded because some 
colonists in Massachusetts were not content 
with their own freedom, but had to attempt 
to force their beliefs on others—on freemen 
who refused to accept beliefs as chains. 

This description of the internal enemies 
of freedom and the rights of man, may help 
to focus our attention on America’s true 
role in the world—a role we have had 
for almost two centuries. While it is today 
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more dangerous and more arduous to ful- 
fül, it is not different. 

For we are the leaders of the world revolu- 
tion for the rights of man as an individual. 
We are the opponents of slavery of body or 
mind in whatever form and whatever found, 
We are the enemies, the first successful 
enemies, of colonialism whether it was 
British, Russian, or any other imperialism. 
We are the Nation that through generations 
has aggressively fought the battle for free- 
dom * * * and on every continent of the 
world. 

We have learned through the years that 
political freedom cannot stand by itself in 
the world. Empty stomachs do not form a 
solid foundation for human freedom. We 
know that destitute, starving peasants, un- 
civilized, illiterate natives of the Jungle, and 
frightened, impoverished workers in the rice 
paddies on the borders of Red China see 
freedom in different terms than we. But 
they do see and yearn for freedom. 

Throughout the world today there are the 
stirrings of millions of people submerged 
for centuries in grinding poverty, disease, 
and starvation. They look for help and 
guidance wherever they can find it, and if 
they are careless in the selection of their 
friends, who can blame them. 

All of our national leaders, but perhaps 
most keenly of all, President John F. Ken- 
nedy, are alert to our need to meet the 
global challenge to freedom in all its aspects. 
They have the sense of urgency, of mission, 
and of destiny that we Americans must find 
again. Our leaders see our mission and plead 
with us to understand. But are we less con- 
cerned with freedom than our forefathers? 
Are we now content to drift into the back- 
waters of our times? 

We bicker and quarrel among ourselves. 
Our leaders are attacked as being in league 
with the enemy. We doubt our mission and 
our resources to fulfill the challenge of his- 
tory. We exaggerate our shortcomings and 
ignore our accomplishments. We seek to 
shop for freedom as though it were some- 
thing to pick up at the bargain counter. 

But freedom is not cheap. The price is 
high. And the question remains: Are we 
willing to see in time what is demanded of 
us and do it? 

We believe in freedom, in democracy, in 

and in that order. Let us then dare 
to do that which is required of us as Amer- 
icans. 

To support the friends of freedom wher- 
ever they may be—in West Berlin, in Latin 
America, in Africa, in southeast Asia. Let 
us have the willingness and courage to give 
full aid to those peoples and those govern- 
ments which respect the dignity of man as 
an individual, which have the conviction 
that the rights of each citizen must be 
protected. And let us give active leadership 
and encouragement, as well as material help, 
to those emerging peoples who have not yet 
caught the full vision of freedom for them- 
selves. 

President Kennedy’s bold programs for 
peace must have the support of all of us, not 
as Democrats but as Americans. 

Further, and equally important, let us op- 
pose those who would subvert freedom, 
wherever they are, at home or abroad, 
In this we can make our most direct and 
personal contribution. For whenever the 
full rights of any American are restricted or 
attacked, the image of America before the 
world is blurred and marred. 

This is true whether these restrictions are 
because of color, or religion, or because self- 
appointed vigilantes seek to judge the loyalty 
of their neighbors. Here at home we can op- 
pose every attack and every pressure on the 
fullest right of each American to speak, to 
write, to think and to worship as he pleases. 

Let us say to all the world: Here we 
stand, for as long as God and history give us 
the heart and strength, we can do no other, 
for we are the Americans. 
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Berlin: The Tragic Legacy of Yalta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Berlin is today the focal point of 
the anxiety and aspirations of the entire 
world. It is there that we of the free 
world are being most sharply threatened 
by totalitarian communism. A tremen- 
dous political mistake placed us in our 
presently perilous position in Berlin. If 
we are to avoid the inevitable conflict 
that. will follow similar political mis- 
takes, we must resolve that firmness will 
prevail over the desire of some to accom- 
modate the Soviets. 

Mr. Speaker, today I was honored to 
receive a communication concerning this 
subject from the Honorable Robert F. 
Rich, the beloved former Member of 
Congress who for so many years repre- 
sented my district in north-central 
Pennsylvania with such great distinction. 
Bob Rich enclosed in his remarks a copy 
of a recent editorial appearing in the 
September 13 issue of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, suggesting that its content 
would be of interest to the American peo- 
ple and to the Members of Congress in 
particular. I heartily concur—and I 
therefore offer the editorial for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues: 

Tue TRAGEDY OF YALTA 

Secretary of State Rusk’s apology to former 
President Elsenhower, for a State Depart- 
ment brochure that blames him for the 
isolation of a divided Berlin deep inside 
Soviet-controlled East Germany, helps be- 
latedly to bring into perspective the enor- 
mous errors in Allied policy before the end 
of the Second World War. 

The plain truth of this tragic chapter in 
history is that President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, on the threshold of death, was so gravely 
ill in the early months of 1945 that he should 
have been in a nursing home instead of in 
conference with the crafty Josef Stalin at 
Yalta. 

It is a thoroughly documented fact that 
Stalin, taking full advantage of the situation, 
emphatically insisted that his disastrous 
plan for the division and isolation of Berlin 
be accepted. F.D.R. too tired to resist, 
weakly approved. 

The upshot of the monumental blunder at 
Yalta was that the Allies were sold down 
the river and the Western alliance remains 
burdened—16 years later—with the bitter 
fruits of a terrible mistake from which the 
cause of world peace may never recover. 

History’s sorry record from Yalta to the 
present day makes it painfully evident that 
Mr. Roosevelt, instead of grimly holding onto 
the Presidency, should have stepped aside 
so that stronger men could have taken the 
firm action necessary to translate the mili- 
tary victory of the Second World War into a 
victory for peace and freedom in the post- 
war years. 

An amazing and shocking aftermath of this 
pitiful episode is that many persons who pre- 
tend to be well informed have continued 
over the years, and particularly during the 
political campaigns of 1952 and 1956, to 
twist the facts of history so as to make it 
appear that the Berlin debacle was the fault 
of General Eisenhower. 

As the former President stated this week 
at his home near Gettysburg, and as he made 
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clear in his book “Crusade in Europe” pub- 
lished in 1948, the fate of Berlin was a polit- 
ical decision made at Yalta, not a military 
decision of the Allied commander, 

Secretary's Rusk's apology does not undo 
damage done by publication of the State 
Department brochure. This travesty of truth 
and justice should be withdrawn from circu- 
lation immediately and should continue to 
be withheld until appropriate corrections are 
made. 

It seems to us that the State Department 
ought to be more concerned about finding 
solutions to the immediate and highly dan- 
gerous problems of Berlin instead of embark- 
ing on detours of historic distortion. 

One need not go back 16 years to see the 
sad mistakes of Yalta. They are all too visi- 
ble in the present Berlin crisis. 

Isolating a divided Berlin far inside Com- 
munist territory is the basic error that still 
cries for remedy. 

It is at this point, with this harsh truth 
in mind, that the West must approach the 
thorny task of negotiating a Berlin settle- 
ment. Pretending that a mistake was not 
made, or trying to push off the blame on the 
wrong party, is no help. 

Perhaps one constructive result of the 
present controversy over who was responsible 
for the division and the isolation of Berlin 
will be a vigorous effort to correct the mis- 
take within the framework of peace and 
freedom, 


Resolution by Air Pollution Control 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, an 
acute problem which affects so many 
Americans and which has been mount- 
ing steadily is the matter of air pollu- 
tion. Although considerable progress 
has been made to control this menace, 
there is dire need for national leader- 
ship if it is to be successfully conquered. 
Most important toward this goal is the 
need for coordination of the great tech- 
nical and scientific advances that have 
been made in this field and to bring the 
best brains in the Nation together in a 
collective, all-out effort to reach a solu- 
tion to this ever-growing problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the Air Pollution Control 
Association, the national technical soci- 
ety in this field, has passed a resolution 
calling for a National Conference on Air 
Pollution this year or next. I strongly 
feel that such a conference, called by the 
President, will lend enormous signifi- 
cance and success to an effective air 
pollution control campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to my colleagues 
in this House to back the objectives of 
the association’s resolution and to join 
in urging the calling of such a confer- 
ence. I commend my colleagues to this 
resolution: 

Whereas the contamination of our Na- 
tion’s community air supplies have become 
an important national problem; and 

Whereas many public and private groups 
and associations are conducting activities di- 
rected toward the solution of this problem; 
and 

Whereas a better common understanding 
of the goals, requirements and problems of 
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these many groups and communities would 
facilitate a more rapid solution to the basic 
problem; and 

Whereas the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion has long supported all constructive ef- 
forts to further understanding of the causes 
and dimensions of the air pollution problem, 
and to provide an effective exchange of views 
and opinions relevant to its solution; and 

Whereas these purposes were served in an 
Outstanding fashion by the 1958 National 
Conference on Air Pollution, convened by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion does hereby urge the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the U.S. Surgeon 
General to convene another National Con- 
ference on Air Pollution during the year 1961 
or 1962. 

2. That the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion extend its cooperation to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
the development of a suitable program. 


Institute of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ar- 
ticle from a recent edition of the New 
York Times, entitled “Wide Scope Urged 
for Law Schools.“ 

This article cites and describes the 
Proposals of Dean Erwin N. Griswold of 
the Harvard Law School to establish 
Several institutes of law to conduct re- 
Search into a broad range of problems, 

Dean Griswold referred to the prob- 
lems of automobile accidents, of crime, 
of juvenile delinquency, of “air trial, of 
Public service and of standards of the 
bench and bar. He also advocated es- 
tablishment of an Institute of Foreign 
and Comparative Law. 

There can be no question but what 
Dean Griswold's enumeration of certain 
extremely difficult problems should be 
carefully considered and acted upon by 
the Congress. 

This Nation prides itself that it op- 
erates under the rule of law. Yet our 
efforts to improve the functioning of our 
System, our legal procedures and the 
development of proper organization and 
facilities to make the law more meaning- 
ful, effective and fair in its various legal, 
Social, and economic aspects would seem 
to be feeble and unrealistic. 

There are two schools of thought re- 
garding the functions of the modern law 
school, one believing that it should train 
lawyers for practice, and the other feel- 
ing that it should give more attention to 
research and the training and develop- 
ment of legal teachers and possibly 
judges, There is logicaily no reason why 
our law schools, in the same sense, could 
not perform both functions. 

Dean Griswold has pointed to several 
fields where, clearly, much research and 
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work need to be done in order to imple- 
ment programs designed to remedy and 
improve certain definite shortcomings in 
meeting the problem of world peace in its 
legal and procedural aspects, as well as 
in substantive terms. 

For example, little or no emphasis is 
placed in current international relations 
upon setting up and utilizing truly justi- 
fiable methods of handling disputes be- 
tween Nations. 

All too often, we tend to give lip serv- 
ice rather than heart service to pro- 
posals to improve the very vital, judicial, 
international institutions which should 
be the real hope of the world for substi- 
tuting the civilized instruments of argu- 
ment, debate persuasion and use of legal 
and equitable principles and procedures 
for the present haphazard negotiation 
processes which are practically devoid of 
suitable guiding principles having to do 
with providing broader instrumentalities 
for achieving justice that should be 
readily available and usable by contend- 
ing parties. 

In this respect, the rule of law which 
we are supposed to cherish and develop to 
maximum usefulness is swept to one side 
in favor of rather superficially prepared 
and inadequately implemented personal 
negotiations leaving to individual or 
group negotiators functions that could 
best be performed by judicial or quasi- 
judicial bodies. 

The same is true of automobile acci- 
dents, crime, juvenile delinquency, fair 
trial, public service, the standards of 
bench and bar, and other vital problems 
to which much study has been given 
with practically no discernible, organ- 
ized effort to try to solve these great 
problems by the development of addi- 
tional, effective legal and judicial proce- 
dures. 

Most of these problems relate to so- 
cial well-being as well as political and 
economic rights. The question of fair 
trial is of primary importance as is the 
question of fair hearing, whether before 
the courts, administrative bodies or con- 
gressional or other official committees. 

The Congress is very properly giving 
great attention to certain medical and 
health problems designed to enable us 
to make more effective attack upon 
killer diseases and other physical, men- 
tal, or nervous ailments presently caus- 
ing untold suffering, premature death, 
anxiety, and high expense and huge 
social costs. 

As the dean points out, it is important 
to tackle these problems with some ref- 
erence to the impact of law upon them 
and to develop effective instrumentali- 
ties for coping with many challenging 
social and economic conditions which 
are hampering peace settlements, pro- 
moting all kinds of confusion, delay, be- 
wilderment and injustice in our relation- 
ships, both national and international. 

I hope the Congress will give its atten- 
tion to this proposal for creating and 
supporting several institutes of law 
which has been suggested by Dean Gris- 
wold and give encouragement and sup- 
port, assidously and comprehensively, in 
several important fields where some im- 
provement is so strongly indicated. 
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It is an ironical fact that the Soviet 
Government, through its Institute of 
Law of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
is working in these fields and this Na- 
tion cannot afford to be behind efforts 
made anywhere to try to step up the 
effectiveness of our own rule of law and 
system of justice. 

Admittedly, the Soviet system does not 
see eye to eye with the free world on 
basic questions relating to personal lib- 
erty of the individual and the general 
question of freedom. 

However, this is all the more reason 
why we should make sure that our sys- 
tem of justice, that our law schools and 
other agencies, working in the legal field, 
should be given every help in develop- 
ing the new techniques needed to render 
more effective our entire system of dis- 
pensing justice. 

I am deeply interested in Dean Gris- 
wold’s proposals and hope that some 
program along the lines he suggests can 
be developed and supported by the 
Congress: 

Wine Score Uncen ror Law SCHOOLS—GRIS- 

WOLD CALLS FoR INSTITUTES ON SOCIETY'S 

PROBLEMS 


(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the Harvard 
Law School believes that American lawyers 
have a “restricted and self-centered view” 
of society’s problems. 

To counteract this, he has urged in his 
annual report, several institutes of law 
should be established in the United States 
to conduct research into a broad range of 
problems, He mentioned the maintenance 
of peace and ways of combating automobile 
accidents and crime and delinquency. 

He also advocated establishment of an In- 
stitute of Foreign and Comparative Law, and 
suggested that the Harvard Law School was 
well equipped to operate such an institute. 

Dean Griswold asserted that by concen- 
trating almost entirely on the teaching of 
common law, American law schools contrib- 
uted to what he called the United States 
isolation from the rest of the world. 


LEGAL CENTERS CITED 


He noted that a number of law schools 
“have come to call themselves legal centers.” 

But he declared that nothing short of in- 
stitutes of law, doing research comparable 
to that being conducted in the natural sci- 
ences and medicine, could counteract the 
“great pressures in our law schools today 
toward a life which is more narrowly 
oriented.” 

Dean Griswold said that little was known 
in this country about Moslem or African law. 

He said that this was also true about the 
law of India, Japan, Indonesia, and China, 
“particularly Communist China.” Even 
though contacts may be limited at present, 
he said, a university should be planning for 
the future.” e 

He pointed to the Russian Institute of Law 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences as an 
effort to deal with broader problems. 

Last year, Dean Griswold said, the United 
States spent $8,400 million for scientific re- 
search, including defense research. In the 
same period he said, about $840,000 was spent 
by the Nation's law schools on legal research. 

While concentrating on preparing their 
students for the severely limited number of 
clerkships in law offices, he charged, the 
Nation’s law schools neglect both the prac- 
tical needs of society and the student's ideal- 
ism. Serving private clients, though impor- 
tant, is too much in the forefront of goals 
in the present American law school, he said. 

He said that the problems of automobile 
accidents, of crime and juvenile delinquency, 
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of fair trial, of public service and of stand - 
ards of the bench and bar” were neglected. 

“The problems of automobile accidents and 
of crime are surely as important to society, 
and no less difficult, than the problem of 
cancer,” Dean Griswold wrote. 

He asked whether, in addition to the thou- 
sands of persons devoted to the essential 
maintenance of defense, there should not be 
“at least a thousand working in and out of 
the Government in the manifold problems of 
the maintenance of peace.” 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Newsletter 
of September 16, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


As adjournment nears, Congress adopted 
the usual procedure of pushing through, in 
record time, a backlog of critical legislation. 
This is not good government. There is dan- 
ger of passing legislation without adequate 
debate and careful consideration. This Ist 
session of the 87th Congress has been marked 
by an unusual lack of direction and purpose. 
The House has met only eight Fridays since 
January. This week marks the first Saturday 
session. The Rules Committee fight held 
up the organization of committee assign- 
ments for weeks. The Federal fiscal year 
ended June 30 and here, at the middle of 
September, Congress has not yet cleared all 
the appropriation bills. Then on one day 
(Wednesday of this week) the House took 
the following action: (and this is only a 
partial list of Wedmesday’s business) ap- 
proved the conference reports on military 
construction appropriations; State, Justice 
and Judiciary appropriations; Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission appropriations Federal As- 
sistanct to Airports Act; amending the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act regarding alien 
orphans; expand and extend the saline water 
conversion program, and others. In addi- 
tion the House passed a Public Works Ap- 
propriation bill in the amount of $3,662,548,- 
500 and carrying increased public power proj- 
ects, amended the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, granted additional au- 
thority to the Export-Import Bank, amended 
the Ship Mortgage Act of 1920, and on 
Wedesday and Thursday debated and ap- 
proved the Peace Corps. Responsible gov- 
ernment calls for responsible leadership in 
Congress and the orderly conduct of the peo- 
ples’ business. 

One victory was chalked up for the advo- 
cates of free enterprise. For the third time 
the House refused to approve appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission to oper- 
ate the Hanford atomic energy project for 
the production of public power. The Senate 
amendment to include the public power fa- 
cility was rejected 251 to 155. I voted 
against it. 

The fight on the Public Works Appropria- 
tion bill was marked by efforts to expand 
public power facilities. An attempt to re- 
duce funds for the Upper Colorado River 
basin and eliminate construction of trans- 
mission lines for the development of public 
power was defeated, 224 to 182. I voted to 
reduce the funds and eliminate the trans- 
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mission lines. On final passage I opposed 
the whole bill. This is no time to be spend- 
ing millions on public works projects when 
it is necessary to spend so much on military 
preparedness to meet the Communist plans 
for aggression. 

Most ill-advised action of the week was ap- 
proval of the Peace Corps (H.R. 7500) with 
a budget of $40 million for fiscal 1962. Two 
very disturbing elements in connection with 
this bill (1) the absence of guidelines for 
carrying out the purpose of the legislation 
and (2) in the 50-page bill Presidential 
power is outlined in 63 instances, This un- 
limited power given to the Executive is 
further depletion of the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress and moves us just a little 
closer to dictatorship (all decisions and ac- 
tions controlled by one man). Example—on 
just one page the bill provides “That the 
President may waive, such provisions of the 
act as he determines to be necessary (in- 
cluding provision for loyalty oath) the serv- 
ice of a volunteer may be terminated at the 
pleasure of the President * * * the Presi- 
dent may enroll in the Peace Corps * * * 
volunteer leaders.” Additional startling ex- 
amples of delegations of power: “The Presi- 
dent is authorized to carry out programs in 
furtherance of the purpose of this Act, on 
such terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine * * *. The President may exercise 
any functions vested in him by this Act 
through such agency or officers of the U.S. 
Government as he shall direct * * *. The 
President shall prescribe appropriate proce- 
dures to assure coordination of Peace Corps 
activities * * *. The President may en- 
roll * * * qualified citizens * * * under 
terms and conditions * * * which the Presi- 
dent may prescribe * * * volunteers shall 
be provided with such living, travel, and 
leave allowances, and such housing, trans- 
portation, supplies, equipment, subsistence, 
and clothing, as the President may deter- 
mine to be necessary,” and so on and 
on and on. Congressman Gross (Iowa) 
summed up arguments against the bill elo- 
quently: We have before us today a shin- 
ing example of that for which Congress is 
becoming notorious—legislative approval of 
a pig in a poke * * * this latest interna- 
tional gimmick was spawned some 15 months 
ago on the basis of a $10,000 appropriation 
for a study of the feasibility of establishing 
a Youth Corps * * * today, this latest in- 
ternational boondoggle, without benefit of 
permanent legislation, without Congresssion- 
al scrutiny of program or plan, has already 
spent and initiated projects costing some 
$17,500,000." 

The Peace Corps was approved, 287 to 97. 
In my opinion, we may regret the action. 
The project was too hastily planned, with- 
out adequate study, gives far too much power 
to the President, and no provision is made 
for adequately training and equipping per- 
sonnel for the awesome responsibility we are 
asking them to assume. 

In spite of my efforts to include funds 
for the Dallas Federal Building (approved by 
Public Works Committee—newsletter August 
12, 1961) in the deficiency appropriation bill, 
the House leadership failed to do so. I will 
do all possible to have the funds put into 
the regular appropriation bill next year. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in my 21 
years of membership in this body, today 


September 18 


marks the first day I have ever served 
without having OVERTON BROOKS as my 
colleague. I am still shocked by his 
death. 

Down through the years I learned to 
know him as a tireless, diligent, and de- 
voted Member who always gave his 
fullest. Eventually he became chairman 
of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, one of the most important posts 
in the free world. 

Thus he was to leave this world as it 
stands at the threshold of the most ex- 
citing and meaningful challenge to man 
in history and this is a challenge that 
OVERTON shared. 

Iam not unmindful that his death has 
touched closely many, many others and 
accordingly I join with the other Mem- 
bers of the Louisiana delegation in ex- 
pressing my deepest sympathies to his 
fine wife, Mollie, and to his lovely daugh- 
ter, Laura Anne, as well as to the other 
members of his family. 


Service on the Appropriations . 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
serving my 19th year on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Believe me, service on 
the committee is quite an experience. 

We hold hearings from 10 each morn- 
ing until 5 o’clock in the afternoon, with 
an hour off at lunch—practically every 
day of the session. We attend to our 
other duties before and after, and by 
interruption. 

Many of our constituents write us to 
obtain appropriations for public works 
projects and many other programs and, 
in the same mail, write us not to appro- 
priate money. 

Even our colleagues come before our 
committee, ask for appropriations in 
huge sums, and some frequently file a 
carbon copy of their statement with the 
committee, send the original to the 
press; then if we appropriate the money 
a news release is issued as to what ap- 
propriations our friend got and, of 
course, anything not obtained was the 
fault of that “old Appropriations Com- 
mittee.” All of this is OK, of course, 
under the rules of the political gamz. 
After all, those of us on the committee 
are no different. We, too, like to pro- 
vide for those things in which we believe, 
especially when our people agree with us. 

Actually, sometimes the inconsisten- 
cies are lots of fun to watch. A few 
years ago the Denver Post berated the 
committee for refusing to appropriate 
$2 million to eradicate bark beetles 
which plague that area—and in the 
same paper severely criticized the Ap- 
propriations Committee for “spending 
the Nation’s money far too liberally.” 

I wrote the editor that while most peo- 
ple were for saving money, every section 
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had its “bark beetles” and when you 
added up the cost of meeting all of them 
the total greatly exceeded the national 
income. 

Incidentally, when the justification 
for these funds was later based on pro- 
tecting the watershed, instead of the al- 
most valueless timber, funds were ap- 
propriated. 

In my own area, perhaps the best 
example came when I made the success- 
ful motion to override the President’s 
veto of the Public Works Appropriation 
Bill in 1959. Most of the leadership of 
both parties were opposed to my motion, 
though for different reasons. After 
standing up to about a 2-hour fight with- 
in the Appropriations Committee, my 
motion to override the veto carried by 
a vote of 19 to 17. The Greenville Har- 
bor project was saved; so were the Pasca- 
goula and Memphis projects, along with 
about 60 other new starts. 

When the House approved the action, 
the press carried smiling pictures of 
those leaders who had opposed my mo- 
tion; and in the areas where I hoped for 
big headlines about my successful ef- 
forts, the press stressed the fact that in 
Saving these projects funds for many 
other continuing projects had been 
Slightly reduced, listing by name those 
which were reduced. 

With all of that, I would not trade my 
Place on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—where we take some beatings and 
where money is often appropriated for 
programs in which I do not believe—for 
any in the Congress. My membership 
on the committee which controls the 
purse strings means I am in the middle 
of the show and have a real opportunity 
for service. Certainly, my membership 
on this committee has contributed great- 
ly in my own State to the Boll Weevil 
Laboratory, the Poultry Laboratory, the 
Soils Laboratory, the many flood control 
and watershed projects, soil conserva- 
tion, REA, Extension and 4-H Club 
programs, the Greenville and Pas- 
cagoula Harbor projects, the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program, and many 
others which I have been able to 
promote. 

It may be that it is the President who 
makes appointments within the limits of 
the Civil Service law; it is the Congress, 
however, which makes appropriations 
— 5 says what the money shall be used 

or. 

I know my long-time membership on 
the Appropriations Committee has en- 
abled me to help keep up our investment 
in our own country—before others give 
everything away in foreign aid. After 
all, our own country is the base on which 
all these other commitments must 
depend. f 

This year I am proud to say we pro- 
vided increased funds for watershed 
protection and fiood prevention, for do- 
mestic public works—including $70,725,- 
100 in funds for the lower Mississippi, 
increased funds for the Big Sunflower, 
provided for additional surveys, in- 
creased funds for other Mississippi proj- 
ects and kept work on harbor develop- 
ment going forward. 

Whoever may get the credit, this in- 
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vestment in the development and pro- 
tection of our country is absolutely 
sound. We must put our own country 
first. 


H.R. 4333, a Bill To Amend the So-Called 
Lanham Trademark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased by this opportunity to speak on 
my bill, H.R. 4333, to amend the so- 
called Lanham Trademark Act, and I 
urge its passage today. 

This bill represents some 13 years of 
painstaking effort and experience in 
conjunction with the administration of 
the Lanham Act. The bill has wide sup- 
port throughout the country among 
trademark owners, lawyers and associ- 
ations of the bar including the US. 
Trademark Association, the American 
Bar Association, the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, the Philadelphia 
Bar Association, the New York County 
Lawyers Association, and the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. 

The purpose of this bill is to first, cor- 
rect various typographical errors that 
appeared by inadvertence in the present 
act; second, clarify the meaning of sev- 
eral provisions whose language is incon- 
sistent or obscure; and third, introduce 
some changes in procedural details that 
experience has shown to be desirable. 

At this point it might be well to relate 
some of the history of the trademark 
laws of the United States which led up 
to the legislation now at hand. 

Following the enactment of the Trade- 
mark Act of 1946, usually referred to as 
the Lanham Act, there appeared need 
for some revision in the statute. That 
was to be expected as its administra- 
tion got underway. Work toward nec- 
essary revision began in 1948 when a 
group of lawyers, representing various 
bar associations, and the U.S. Trade- 
mark Association formed g group which 
was known as the Coordinating Commit- 
tee. It consisted of representatives of 
some 26 associations. This committee 
held numerous meetings in Washington, 
Chicago, and New York and achieved 
substantial agreement on appropriate 
changes in the law. A bill, including 
proposed changes, was introduced in the 
82d Congress as S. 1957. It became the 
subject of considerable study and of 
further suggestions from individuals, as- 
sociations and Government departments, 
On July 31, 1953, a bill representing many 
such suggestions was introduced in the 
83d Congress. That was S. 2540, and it 
was the subject of hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, 
and Copyrights of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary on March 25, 1954. 
That bill was passed by the Senate, but 
no action was taken by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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S. 215 of the 84th Congress was sub- 
stantially the same as S. 2540. No action 
was taken on it. 

S. 2429 was introduced in the 86th 
Congress on July 23, 1959. It was simi- 
lar to the previous bills but did not cover 
all of the features contained in them. 
It was referred to as a “housekeeping 
bill” and was considered to be substan- 
tially noncontroversial. The various 
Government departments interested in 
the subject matter of the bill submitted 
reports of their views and, with the ex- 
ception of certain technical amend- 
ments, there was no objection by the de- 
partments. S. 2429 was favorably re- 
ported on June 24, 1960. It passed the 
Senate but no action was taken by the 
House of Representatives. 

My bill, H.R. 4333, is exactly the same 
as S. 2429 as reported by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee and passed by the 
Senate in the 86th Congress. The bill 
would make numerous amendments to 
the Trademark Act, none of which is 
considered to be of a substantive nature. 

Subcommittee hearings were held on 
this measure on August 16th and no 
substantial objections to the merits of 
this bill were filed by any of the execu- 
tive departments concerned. The full 
Judiciary Committee unanimously or- 
dered this measure to be favorably re- 
ported to the House. 

At this point I should like to express 
my appreciation to Mr. James F. Hoge, 
a distinguished New York attorney, well 
known in the trademark field. Mr. Hoge 
served as chairman of the bar associa- 
tion coordinating committee. 

Mrs. Daphne Leeds, of Washington, 
D.C., has also been of enormour assist- 
ance to us. Mrs. Leeds is also a distin- 
guished trademarks attorney and has 
written widely on the subject. She has 
served as Chief Administrator of the 
Registration provisions of the Lanham 
Act. 

In conclusion Mr. Speaker, it is the 
opinion of the proponents of this legis- 
lation that the bill does not affect the 
substantive provisions of the Lanham 
Act or of the trademark law generally. 
I realize that the word “substantive” is 
subject to definition and some possible 
disagreement, but the amendments are 
advocated as being procedural or admin- 
istrative and corrective. They are com- 
monly referred to as “housekeeping” 
amendments and they are designed to 
be just that. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in paying a tribute to the 


memory of OvErton Brooks, who de- 


parted from us no more than 2 hours 
ago. 
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Overton Brooks was my friend 
throughout the period of my service 
here. 

One only had to know Overton BROOKS 
a short while to realize that he was 
deeply dedicated to his country and to 
his district, and that he was wholly com- 
mitted to their service. 

The people Overton BROOKS served so 
long will miss his consecrated concern 
for their problems. The United States 
will miss the devotion which he paid her. 


An Address Delivered at the Supreme 
Convention of the Order, Sons of Italy, 
in Washington, D.C., on August 18, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
18, 1961, at the supreme convention of 
the Order of the Sons of Italy, held in 
Washington, D.C., Dr. Joseph L. Lichten, 
director of the foreign affairs depart- 
ment of the Anti-Defamation League, 
B'nai B'rith, delivered one of the finest 
speeches I have heard on the subject of 
discrimination against minority groups 
in the United States. 

An ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE SUPREME CON- 

VENTION OF THE ORDER, SONS OF ITALY, IN 

WaSHINGTON, D.C., on AvucusT 18, 1961 


Thank you very much Mr. Marcello, for 
your kind introduction. 

Monsignor Pallotta, worthy supreme ven- 
erable, Dr, Manganaro, officers and members 
of the supreme lodge, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, friends, I come here 
to the supreme convention of your distin- 

Order to bring you fraternal greet- 
from the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith. Let me assure you that this 
is one of the most pleasant assignments ever 
given to me—not only because I am quite 
familiar with your worthy goals and effec- 
tive activities, not only because the relation- 
ship between our two organizations is a long- 
standing and continuous one—I am happy 
to be here today also because during those 
years of contact and cooperation between our 
two organizations I was able to establish 
many new, valuable friendships and coming 
to Washington to address this gathering gives 
me the most comfortable feeling that I am 
visiting with friends. These friendships are 
most valuable because they have sprung 
from, and are dedicated to, a mutual under- 
standing of our respective philosophies and 
objectives—to working together as two sep- 
arate units, but toward many similar ends 
and with equal determination. 

We believe in the principle of cultural 
pluralism, which assumes that each racial, 
religious, and ethnic group of Americans 
plays an important role in American culture. 
As a philosophy, cultural pluralism denies 
the assumption that there is one white, Prot- 
estant, Anglo-Saxon American culture, fixed 
once and for all by our colonial ancestors. 
It assumes that our culture is variegated 
and dynamic, and that all immigrant groups 
have contributed toward its enrichment. 

From this concept derives another one, 
which we in the ADL have learned from our 
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experience of half a century. It is not pos- 
sible to work successfully, to achieve positive 
results, for the benefit of one group only, 
whether racial, religious, or ethnic. Work- 
ing for democratic principles in a democratic 
society, it is important to remember that 
every breach, every rent in this democratic 
fabric, sooner or later will react to the detri- 
ment of one's own group. 

The Anti-Defamation League was estab- 
lished 50 years ago mainly to combat the 
anti-Jewish stereotypes, mostly on the Amer- 
ican stage. Today, we are ready to join 
forces with and work for the benefit of any 
legitimate group, victim of prejudice and 
discrimination based on religion, color, or 
ethnic origin. 

The concept of cultural pluralism as a 
theoretical basis and its practical expression 
in the desire and determination to assist 
those whose civil rights are endangered bring 
us nearer to the realization of the fact that 
we must work together for the common good 
of society. One of the most formidable bar- 
riers in our times has been the lack of appre- 
ciation of the common good as it applies not 
only to a single group but the community 
of groups which form the American 
society. The troublemakers in our society 
must finally learn that, above their petty, 
pseudo-common goods, exists the true com- 
mon good, so clearly defined by Pope John 
XXIII in his recent encyclical, “Mater et 
Magistra.” We are partners, therefore, in our 
work—sometimes even in our fight—for the 
good of the community, for the common 


I hope that it is no secret to anyone now 
that the OSIA and the ADL will do battle 
together against the forces of prejudice and 
the evils arising from stereotyping and 
generalizations. 

Once again, the issue of stereotypes and 
the defamation of minority groups in the 
mass media has become a source of aggrava- 
tion and controversy. This is a question of 
not one television program, one book, one 
magazine article, or one column in a daily 
newspaper. The good name of the Ameri- 
cans of Italian extraction is being smeared, 
defamed by practically every medium avall- 
able to those who, for a profit big or small, 
or for doubtful publicity, would not hesi- 
tate to do injustice to the Italo-American 
community. To quote a noted psychiatrist, 
it is a high time to learn from the clinic 
and from history that violence in fiction 
and in fact are not two totally separate 
worlds. Sparks may fly from the one to 
the other. Violence is not strength. If de- 
mocracy does not do away with violence, 
violence may do away with democracy * * *. 
And the chief ingredient of some television 
programs is violence. Violence is being 
smuggled into our lives and the lives of our 
children. 

With great satisfaction and relief we can 
state here today that, thanks to your cease- 
less efforts, definite progress has been made 
in the fight against the unfavorable image 
of the Italo-American presented in televi- 
sion programs. Mr. Epstein, our national 
director, and I were present at the confer- 
ence with the leaders of the major television 
network. We know that the situation has 
improved considerable since then. We can 
only admire and praise most highly the devo- 
tion and the skill of your leaders and your 
representatives. 

Similar progress is underway in the news- 
paper field and, in view of your spectacular 
successes during last year, I am optimistic 
about the future. 

But I know that this is only the begin- 
ning even in the TV and press areas. And 
prejudice in mass media represents only one 
aspect of the situation. You will probably 
soon start to survey the general community's 
attitudes and behavior toward the American 
of Italian descent, with an Italian-sounding 
name, in the fleld of education and employ- 
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ment, in resorts, clubs, and other places of 
social contact. 

I have very strong doubts that the results 
of such surveys will satisfy you and me, who 
are engaged in fighting defamation and dis- 
crimination. 

Our immigration legislation still belongs 
in the class of unfinished business. We see 
this when we compare the Italian annual 
quota with the British, Irish, or German one. 
Emergency measures are only palliatives—we 
demand a change in the basic law, which 
will treat justly each and every immigrant, 
regardless of the place of his origin. Above 
all, I am not certain that we were able to 
dissolve in the minds of some gentle people 
of prejudice the myth of the existence of a 
maffia and everything which goes with it— 
the dubious romantic connotations of a 
mysterious society of gangsters, dope mer- 
chants, and bootleggers. And all this creates 
an atmosphere of generalizations about and 
blame of the whole Italo-American com- 
munity for the crimes of a few individuals, 
with inferences that Italians are all cut from 
the same mold and that individual differ- 
ences among them do not exist. 

We know that several studies have proved 
that proportionately Americans of Italian 
descent have committed fewer crimes than 
any other group of Americans of foreign 
stock. (Lawrence Frank Pisani in the Ital- 
ian in America). We know “that the acts 
of the few have nothing to do with the basic 
character of the group or individual Ital- 
ians, Jews, or whomever,” 

But do they know? 

I have often wondered why this “foolish 
and distracting myth" returns again and 
again, in every generation, as an instrument 
of slander and prejudice against our co- 
citizens of Italian extraction. 

Exactly 70 years ago in New Orleans the 
great controversy which has divided the com- 
munity for such a long time started over 
the alleged activities of the mafia, and it 
seems that the lapse of seven decades was 
not sufficient to eradicate forever from the 
mind of every American the ridiculous as- 
sumption of the existence of the mafia in 
the United States. Perhaps more educa- 
tion, more information about the Italo- 
American community is needed to promote 
the change, different behavior and different 
attitudes. Perhaps vigorous action against 
the “villains of generalization and stereo- 
typing“ should be accompanied by an 
equally energetic program to disseminate in- 
formation in order to create a proper under- 
standing of the background, the history, and 
the present status of Americans of Italian 
descent—a program geared not so much to- 
ward the irrationally biased who instigate 
the practice of discrimination, as aimed 
toward those who follow the lead exam- 
ple because they don't know any better. 

They don't know, for instance, that the 

Italians are not necessarily “new” immi- 
grants to the United States, though they 
are described as such even in sociology 
books, that many came at a much earlier 
period, though not identified as Italian 
since the concept of an Italian state is of 
more recent. vintage. Father Marco da Nizza 
came to this shore exactly 430 years ago, 
and after him Father Eusebio Chino, En- 
rico Tonti, and countless others. 

Nor do they know about the tremendous 
contributions of the Italian immigrant as 
a builder of America. Even the great hero 
Garibaldi when he lived in this country 
worked as a simple laborer in a candle fac- 
tory, owned by another Italian immigrant. 

Permit me, however, to speak for a short 
while about more recent developments, 
within the memory of our generation—to 
speak about a topic again relatively un- 
known to the American masses. I feel that, 
speaking as the representative of a Jewish 

tion, I have a special obligation not 
to forget about the behavior of the Italian 
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people toward the Jews during the big- 
gest tragedy in the history of my people, 
during the Nazi holocaust. This is espe- 
cially important since I speak only a few days 
after the Eichmann trial has ended in Israel, 
revealing atrocities and brutalities com- 
mitted not by one man only but by the 
whole Nazi gang. Our in recent 
years has been too full of disillusionments 
and disappointments for us to fail to appre- 
ciate these manifestations of good will and 
brotherhood which the Germans termed 
ironically “their Christian and Catholic con- 
ception as it is inspired by the Vatican,” al- 
though I fail to see even a trace of irony 
in it. 

At a time when most of Europe lay under 
the German heel, when 6 millions of Jews 
were perishing in concentration camps and 
gas chambers, certain parts of the European 
continent were miraculously transformed in- 
to a place of refuge for the Jewish people. 
These parts were under the Italian jurisdic- 
tion. It was the Italian people who were 
responsible for this friendly treatment of the 
Jewish refugees; it was the Italian people 
who showed a sense of fairness and human- 
ity toward the Jews. 

Quoting a historian of that period: 

“The credit is that of the Italian people, 
which is at bottom a humane and Christian 
people. From the simple gendarme to the 
general in command of a division, from the 
Police agent to the head of a ministry, it 
was this Italian national character that 
made them put up a stubborn resistance 
against the orders which Germany tried to 
impose on them.” 

If one were to ascribe traits of personality 
which are more common to Italians than to 
other groups, if such traits exist at all, they 
are more likely to be found in the stubborn 
and noble refusal of Italy to act in ac- 
cordance with the German regulations which 
meant annihilation for the millions of inno- 
cent Jewish victims—than in the slanderous 
television programs, gangster movies, stereo- 
typing books, magazine articles, and news- 
Paper columns, in the mythical and non- 
existent mafia and mafiosi, in generaliza- 
tions whereby a whole community is held re- 
sponsible for the crimes committed by the 
few. 

I enumerated at the beginning of this ad- 
dress some of the reasons why I am happy 
to be with you today, ladies and gentlemen, 
at the supreme convention of your order. 
There is an additional reason—to pay tribute 
to the great heart of the Italian people, 

to us here in the United States so 
very well, because for the most part the rela- 
tions between the Americans of Italian 
descent and of the Jewish faith have been 
excellent. 

With the greatest of pleasure I have ob- 
Served the growth of the order, the many 
new, admirable projects being added to your 
Program, and the unusual vigor of your 
members and your leadership. 

I read your newspapers, from the social 
news in your Philadelphia organ to Al Mar- 
cello's Records in Review,” in the OSIA 
News, despite the fact that I know very lit- 
tle about music. But Al Marcello, even in 
his musical column, promotes brotherhood 
and intergroup understanding. I have in 
mind his recent review of Myron Cohen’s 
stories. 

Naturally, Iam biased in favor of your su- 
preme venerable and your national com- 
mittee on public relations because Mr. Go- 
rassi was always present and helpful when 
Problems important to all of us were dis- 
cussed. On the other hand, the activities of 
the committee on public relatibns are 
closest to my personal and professional in- 
terests. 

The accuracy and frankness with which 
the OSIA News reports to the order are, at 
least to my knowledge, without precedent 
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and represent a real case of democracy in 
action. 

I want to wish you a speedy success and 
to assure you that the ADL is ready to work 
with you until the last trace of this moral 
cancer, the prejudice against the Italo- 
American community, is eradicated from the 
life and mores of our country. 

Mark Twain was once asked his opinion 
about a social group. Permit me to para- 
phrase his response—“Italians are human 
beings. Better than that I cannot say about 
them.” 

And I mean my paraphrase as the highest 
compliment to you. 

Thank you. 


Sgt. Andrew Miller: World War II Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last May I had the honor of 
speaking at the dedication of the An- 
drew Miller Memorial U.S. Army Reserve 
Center at Manitowoc, Wis. 

This center bears the name of a Mani- 
towoc County Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner, S. Sgt. Andrew Miller who 
made the supreme sacrifice fighting the 
Nazis during World War II. 

The courage, devotion and love of 
country displayed by Sergeant Miller, 
who rose above and beyond the call of 
duty, should serve as an inspiration to us 
all in these perilous times when freedom 
is again under attack from a powerful 
foe. 

Sergeant Miller was born in Manito- 
woc in 1916, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Miller. He entered service from 
the city of Two Rivers, Wis., in June 1941 
and married the former Miss Mayme 
Jansky of Tisch Mills, Wis., in June 1942. 
He was transferred to England in Au- 
gust 1944 and participated in the inva- 
sion of France. He saw 36 days of con- 
tinuous action with Company G, 377th 
Infantry Regiment of General Patton’s 
3d Army as it marched into Germany. 

Sergeant Miller was awarded this 
country's highest honor for a series of 
heroic and almost superhuman deeds 
during 13 days of fierce front-line infan- 
try fighting in France and Germany 
from November 16 to November 29, 1944. 
During this period Sergeant Miller per- 
sonally silenced or wiped out six enemy 
gun emplacements and captured at least 
29 prisoners in bitter house-to-house 
fighting. 

On the first day, this valiant patriot 
was leading a rifle squad in France when 
his unit was pinned down by crossfire 
from two enemy machineguns. 

Ordering his men to remain under 
cover and disregarding his own safety, 
Sergeant Miller crept into the building 
housing one of the machineguns and 
forced the five Germans manning the 
gun to surrender at bayonet point. He 
then advanced and tossed grenades into 
the midst of the seven- man crew of the 
second gun, killed two of the Germans 
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and wounding three more. The remain- ` 
ing two decided to give up to this one- 
man army. 

The next day when his platoon re- 
treated under heavy fire, Sergeant Miller 
fearlessly remained behind. Seizing an 
automatic rifle of a fallen comrade, he 
ran into the fire of a blazing machinegun 
and exchanged bursts until the enemy 
weapon was silenced. His action gave 
his platoon time to reorganize and carry 
on. 

“That was our closest call and that 
was Andy’s bravest deed,” a platoon 
member later said. 

Two days later, after having crossed 
the Moselle River into Metz with great 
difficulty and heavy casualties, Sergeant 
Miller’s company found itself without 
cover on a small strip of bridgehead as 
murderous mortar and machinegun fire 
rained down on them from a six-story 
enemy barracks directly ahead. 

Sergeant Miller and three of his men 
pushed a wagon below a window in the 
barracks. Sergeant Miller was boosted 
through tthe window whereupon he 
promptly captured the six German rifie- 
men in the room. 

The rest of the company followed 
Miller through the window and, going 
from room to room, captured 75 prisoners 
while a number of Germans fied. 

A little while later the very same day, 
Sergeant Miller volunteered with three 
comrades to try to capture the Gestapo 
officers who were preventing the sur- 
render of the German troops in another 
building. After running a gauntlet of 
machinegun fire, Sergeant Miller was 
again lifted through a window. As he 
crawled inside, he found himself star- 
ing into the muzzle of a machine pistol, 
but, displaying remarkable coolness at 
such a dangerous time, he persuaded the 
four Gestapo men confronting him to 
surrender. 

Early the next morning, the intrepid 
Sergeant Miller, who was often referred 
to by his men in a respectful and awe- 
some tone as “Half-a-Platoon,” once 
again took on the now familiar task of 
destroying a well-placed machinegun 
nest. 

Although he was knocked down by a 
rifle grenade at one point in his advance, 
he climbed onto the roof of a nearby 
building and, despite this dangerously 
exposed position, he cooly took aim with 
his bazooka and scored a direct hit, 
wreaking such havoc that scores of Ger- 
mans surrendered. 

The following day he silenced another 
enemy machinegun and captured 12 
more prisoners. 

On the last day, Sergeant Miller's 
company, advancing up a hill, was 
pinned to the ground by surprise enemy 
fire. Sergeant Miller, however, stood up 
and with his squad pressed ahead. 

Inspired by his leadership, the rest of 
the platoon followed, and one by one 
other platoons rose to meet the attack. 
As the citation reads: “The enemy posi- 
tion was smothered but at the cost of 
Sergeant Miller's life.” 

Capt. Herbert H. Hardy, commander 
of Sergeant Miller’s company, said: 

The German officers seemed able to give 
only one type of order, “Go ahead.” Most 
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American officers and NCO's say Let's go.” 
But Miller invariably started things moving 
with “I’m going,” and his men would fol- 
low his electric leadership without the 
slightest hesitation. 


It is my fervent hope that Sergeant 
Miller will not have died in vain, and 
that all of us will take renewed courage 
and determination from the example of 
a hero who gave the “last, full measure 
of devotion” to the cause of freedom. 


Mount Vernon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a letter which I have today 
written to the Honorable ALAN BIBLE, 
Senator from Nevada, and chairman of 
the Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, expressing my interest 
and concern regarding legislation which 
has been introduced in both bodies which 
will assure protection for the conserva- 
tion of the Maryland shore opposite 
Mount Vernon, the home of George and 
Martha Washington. 

Also included are copies of editorials 
which have appeared in the Providence 
Evening Bulletin and the Westerly Sun 
on this subject, as well as several letters 
I have received from Rhode Islanders 
expressing their views on this legislation. 

I am certainly hopeful that favorable 
action will be taken on these measures 
to protect the national shrine of Mount 
Vernon before this Congress adjourns: 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1961. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, ` 
Chairman of the Public Lands Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I am writing to ex- 
press to you my deep interest and real con- 
cern in pending legislation, House Joint 
Resolution 459 and Senate Joint Resolution 
97, which will assure protection for the con- 
servation of the Maryland shore opposite 
Mount Vernon, the Home of George and 
Martha Washington. 

As you know, the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources has launched a nation- 
wide campaign in support of these resolu- 
tions. I think you will agree with me, as a 
visitor many times to Mount Vernon, that 
it would be a shame to allow the obstruc- 
tion of this view that has been preserved 
for so many years, I hope that you will do 
everything you can to have this resolution 
reported to the Senate and passed at this 
session of the Congress. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Jonn E. FOGARTY, 
Member of Congress. 
A SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT OPPOSITE MOUNT 
VERNON? 

The fight to preserve open space in this 
country against misguided urban sprawl 
grows more sharp every day. Seldom are the 
terms of the conflict stated more clearly 
than in the struggle to preserve the mag- 
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nificent vista from Mount Vernon on the 
Potomac from a further ugly and unneces- 
sary intrusion of urban sprawl. 

The immediate issue is a plan to con- 
struct a large sewage treatment plant on the 
Maryland shore of the river across from 
Mount Vernon. In itself, such a plant 
would be a monstrous intrusion on relatively 
unspoiled countryside. But its construction 
will open square miles of land to a rash of 
residential plats. 

Pressing for the plant is a group of real 
estate developers. Now there is nothing 
wrong with the business of developing real 
estate to the profit of dealers and, pre- 
sumably, to the long-term benefit of fam- 
ilies which will move into the plats. And 
certainly, Washington and its satellite 
communities are growing fast. 

But we simply do not believe that the 
need for housing in the Washington area— 
the Capital is about 16 miles from the site— 
is so great that it must be built at the ex- 
pense of a magnificient national heritage, 
the vista from Mount Vernon which is as 
much a glorious part of the shrine as the 
home itself. 

The trouble in the immediate situation 
is that the developers are pressing for a 
start on the plant. The Maryland agency 
involved is the Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission, and the developers want 
it to use its power to condemn land to 
acquire the site opposite Mount Vernon for 
the sewage treatment plant. 

Three bills are pending in Congress to en- 
able the Government to acquire by gift or 
purchase about 1,180 acres opposite the 
home and to confirm deed restrictions on 
an additional 1,410 acres. But unless the 
bills are passed, there is every chance that 
a start will be made on the treatment plant. 

The fight to get the bills passed is being 
led by the Mount Vernon Ladies Associa- 
tion of the Union, which has owned Mount 
Vernon since 1858 and has maintained the 
structure as an historic shrine, a major tar- 
get of tourists from all over the world. The 
association is wholly private, a public serv- 
ice organization. 

The association has support, of course, in- 
cluding “sympathetic letters” from the mem- 
bers of the Rhode Island congressional dele- 
gation. But it needs the massed support 
of every American, particularly those who 
have been to Mount Vernon and know first- 
hand what damage would be done by the 
propsed development across the river. 

These are difficult days in Washington as 
Congress tries to clear its docket of business 
and as the tensions of the cold war tend 
to distract public attention from issues of 
lesser size than the Berlin crisis. It is this 
kind of situation which is tallormade to the 
interests of the proponents of the treatment 
plant. 

It is our earnest hope that every Rhode Is- 
lander who is concerned with preserving the 
national heritage will write to members of 
our congressional delegation, asking them to 
do whatever they can do in committees and 
on the floors of both Houses to get action 
on the three protective bills. 

It will be an unhappy day for the Nation 
if the bills fail even to get to the floor. It 
is a shameful kind of progress which would 
destroy a significant part of the national 
heritage. Can't this Nation preserve from 
change in the name of “progress” a few 
hundred acres of land along the Potomac 
River? 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., 

August 11, 1961. 
Dear Sm: One more vote for passage 
of three bills: for the Government to acquire 
by gift or purchase 1,180 acres opposite 
Mount Vernon and to confirm deed restric- 

tions on an additional 1,410 acres. 
KATHERINE W. O'LEARY. 
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CHARM OF MOUNT VERNON ENDANGERED 

Gen. George Washington, the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, certainly had an 
eye for a good view when he acquired the 
land where Mount Vernon now stands. Lo- 
cated on the Virginia side of the Potomac 
River below Washington, it overlooks a vast 
expanse of river frontage and the green 
hills of Maryland beyond. 

Mount Vernon has been preserved by the 
American people and for the American peo- 
ple as one of the Nation’s greatest shrines. 
A walk around the grounds, among the 
gardens, and through the mansion itself 
takes one back to early historymaking years 
of our country. One can just imagine “hon- 
est George” and wife Martha, sitting on the 
wide front veranda enjoying a view unparal- 
leled anywhere. 

But this magnificent view—as much a part 
of Mount Vernon as the grounds them- 
selves—may be doomed, unless the American 
people wake up to their possible loss and 
act immediately. A mammoth sewage dis- 
posal plant is planned for the opposite shore. 

Maryland real estate promoters wish to 
develop this land into housing units for 
rapidly growing Washington and all its gov- 
ernmental agencies. This requires a large 
sewage treatment plant—plunk in the mid- 
dle of Mount Vernon's view. 

While the real estate men are exerting 
pressure for the purchase and development 
of this land through the Washington Subur- 
ban Sanitary Commission, there are three 
bills before Congress to enable the Govern- 
ment to acquire part of this land and re- 
strict d on other land opposite Mount 
Vernon. volved in either a gift transaction 
or an outright purchase by the Government 
are 1,180 acres of land across the Potomac 
from Mount Vernon. An additional 1,410 
acres will have deed restrictions confirmed. 

Many national shrines have been preserved 
throughout the United States. Others, such 
as Cape Cod, have recently been added to 
the list of beauty spots of America. Mount 
Vernon must be preserved with its peaceful 
charm of the 18th century. 

It can be preserved—if all of us do our 
part. We suggest letters, telegrams, and 
postal cards to the various Representatives 
and Senators in Congress—particularly your 
own from Rhode Island and Connecticut— 
requesting prompt action on these bills now 
before Congress. We cannot afford to let the 
international situation pigeonhole these land 
purchase measures. 

Write to your Representatives and Sen- 
ators. Do it today. 


PROVIDENCE, RI., August 1, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. Focarty: As vice regent for 
Rhode Island of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association, and its former Regent for over 
10 years, I am writing to you to urge you to 
use your influence in all possible ways in 
support of the resolutions introduced in 
the Senate (and the House) for the conser- 
vation of the Maryland rhore opposite Mount 
Vernon, the home of George and Martha 
Washington. Senate Joint Resolution 97 
(introduced by Senator CLINTON P, ANDER- 
son, Chairman, Senate Interior Committee) 
and House Joint Resolution 7852 (introduced 
by Representative Warne N. ASPINALL, chair- 
man, House Interior Committee) are shortly 
I believe to be under subcommittee discus- 
sion. 

The Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, Dr. Ira Gabrielson, chairman, has 
launched a nationwide campaign in support 
of these resolutions. 

At present the view from the mansion 
across the Potomac is uninterrupted and 
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much as it was in General Washington's 
lifetime. 
I beg your support in this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Horx PEARL HARKNESS. 
Mrs. Albert Harkness, 


THE RHODE ISLAND 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Providence, R.I., August 3, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. y 

Dran Sm: I was shocked to hear that 
Mount Vernon is threatened by a proposal to 
construct a huge sewage-treatment plant 
across the river which could be seen from 
Mount Vernon and from the parkway ap- 
proaches to the property. I understand that 
it would also destroy the archaeological evi- 
dence of one of the most important Indian 
Villages in the East. 

I hope that you will support House Joint 
Resolution 459 introduced by Representa- 
tive JoHN P. Sartor and H.R. 7852 intro- 
duced by Representative WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
chairman of the House Interior Committee. 

As director of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society and as a citizen of the United States 
I cannot believe that we have come to the 
place where we cannot protect the property 
which the ladies of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association have struggled so long and faith- 
fully to maintain. I know that you will do 
your best to keep Mount Vernon a spotless 
shrine. 

Very truly yours, 
Currrorp P. MONAHON, 
Director. 


WESTERLY, R.I. September 11, 1961, 
Representative Focarry, of Rhode Island, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please do all you can to prevent a sewage 
disposal plant opposite our beautiful herit- 
age, Mount Vernon.“ 

Thanking you, 
N. H. ANDREWS. 


American Taxpayer Has No Rich Father 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, unlike the 
prodigal son who repented of his ex- 
travagance and returned home to be wel- 
comed by his rich father, the U.S. tax- 
payer must continue to dig into his own 
pocket to support the extravagances of 
his Government. I am sure that most 
Americans will agree with the thought 
expressed in the advertising copy of the 
following advertisement by Warner & 
Swasey Co. in a recent issue of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

War Tris Country Nxros Is a Course IN 
ARITHMETIC 

For years we have been pouring our billions 
ail too casually all over the world, without 
even the most ordinary commonsense de- 
mand for reasonable commitments in return. 
We give vast sums to country A, Whg spends 
it not in America but in country B, compet- 
ing with American firms and workmen. We 
end“ countless sums to country C, and 
then forgive an important part of the loan. 

We continue to pour millions into the laps 
of nations grown rich years ago, and only 
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refuse. We give away billions and let those 
who get it decide how they want to spend it, 
knowing that much of it will be wasted or 
stolen, but being careful not to say so, for 
fear we would “hurt their pride.” 

And all of a sudden we're terribly surprised 
that we're almost broke. When you give away 
and waste more than you take in, what else 
can happen? Even the prodigal son knew 
that. But he had a rich father to go to— 
we don't. 

We have been careless, prodigal, wasteful— 
and now we talk about raising taxes again, 
so that we can continue it. 

What we need is not new commissions to 
tell us how to spend money, but some Gov- 
ernment employees patriotic enough to save 
it. 

Every American who reads his tax bill 
understands arithmetic—all too well. We'd 
better give a stiff course in it to the people 
who don't—the people who make that bill 
neceesary. 


-The Betrayal in Katanga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial of the 
Charleston News and Courier titled 
“The Betrayal in Katanga.” 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial accurately 
depicts the latest in the continuing be- 
trayals to which the United Nations is 
a dangerous participant. The distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut, Sen- 
ator Dopp, has called attention to the 
Nation of what is happening to our 
friends in Africa and elsewhere by 
Prague-trained Communists who are 
representing the United Nations in an 
effort to subdue the Christian, pro- 
Western leader of Katanga and others. 
It will be remembered that recently 
Tshombe was decoyed to a meeting in 
the Congo for a so-called conference 
where he was imprisoned in an effort to 
subdue his independence. The Commu- 
nists in the United Nations know full 
well what it means if Kafanga, with all 
its riches, is allowed to be free. It is 
no accident that the United Nations 
forces fighting Tshombe are made up, 
among other groups, of Nehru's Indians. 
Nehru has yet to give this country aid 
and comfort in the United Nations, de- 
spite the fact that he has not only re- 
quested but has received over $3 billion 
from the coffers of the U.S. Treasury. 
The tragic part, Mr. Speaker, of the 
U.N. conquest in Africa, is the guise un- 
der which the so-called United Nations 
expeditionary force was sent to Africa. 
This expedition was allegedly dispatched 
for the purpose of keeping order; in- 
stead, it embarked on a bloody expedi- 
tion of terror, pillage, plunder, and 
murder. This action, with the blessings 
of Hammarskjold has brought the bit- 
ter denunciation of the Irish, the Brit- 
ish, the French, and others. America’s 
lone voice is quiet. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica cannot exist if we continue to liqui- 
date our friends in this manner. The 
Congress of the United States should 
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know now once for all that our national 
policy is reaping the whirlwind of de- 
feat by a close adherence to the program 
of the United Nations in its effort to 
destroy every government who attempts 
friendship with America. Mr. Speaker, 
this is enigma in its ultimate: 

[From the News and Courier, Sept. 16, 1961] 

THE BETRAYAL IN KATANGA 


One of the most tragic series of photo- 
graphs to be published in a long time appears 
in Life magazine this week. It shows Euro- 
pean officers being herded at bayonet point 
aboard U.N. planes at Katanga. Life scorn- 
fully refers to these Europeans as mercen- 
aries in the pay of Premier Moise Tshombe. 

So some of them are hired soldiers. 
Weren't the Flying Tigers, the American 
airmen who fought against Japan before the 
United States went to war, also mercenaries? 
And what were the U.S. citizens who enlisted 
in the Royal Canadian Atr Force in 1940 and 
fought the Luftwaffe? 

Americans should look past the smear word 
“mercenary” to see what is happening in 
Katanga, the pro-Western state in the Congo 
area. What's happening there is what's been 
going on since the end of World War H— 
the betrayal of the interests of the United 
States and its Western allies. 

In the accurate words of U.S. Representa- 
tive Donatp Bruce of Indiana, the U.N. has 
“actively, by the use of force, been attempt- 
ing to crush the independent state of 
Katanga led by the pro-Western, Christian, 
Moise Tshombe." 

The ghost of pro-Communist Congo leader 
Patrice Lumumba must be laughing. Gha- 
nian and Indian troops, operating in the 
name of the U.N. and financed by the United 
States, are busy destroying the only anti- 
Communist, pro-Western new African na- 
tion. They are strengthening the Leopold- 
ville regime of Premier Cyrille Adoula, who 
openly declares he is not on the Western 
side. 

“Our State Department supports this U.N. 
policy,” declared Congressman Bruce, and 
so once again, we see the spectable where 
our money is used to destroy a leader who 
is Christian, pro-Western, and pro-freedom— 
in our camp—to build up and support a 
leader whose own words prove him to be in 
the pro-Soviet camp.” 

The Katanga, with its vast mineral riches, 
is a tempting morsel for the Soviet Empire. 
It is no wonder that the Communists are 
determined to put it under the central Con- 
golese Government which they expect to fully 
control in the near future. Their expecta- 
tions are grounded in reality. After all, the 
bulk of U.N, troops in the Congo are Ghanian 
troops. And only last month Dictator 
Nkrumah of Ghana spoke in Budapest stat- 
ing his loyalty to the world Socialist ideal. 

How will the United States win the war in 
which it is engaged with the Communist 
enemy when friends are alienated and be- 
trayed, when aid is given the enemy at every 
turn? We do not know the answer to that 
question. We do know that the policy 
planners of the U.S. State Department make 
decisions that better serve the enemy than 
the American Republic. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of our colleague, Hon. OVERTON 
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Brooxs, we have lost a statesman of 
rare foresight and stature. And my per- 
sonal loss is indeed great. 

OvERTON Brooks was not only a val- 
ued friend, but a neighbor. For a quar- 
ter of a century he represented the peo- 
ple of the Fourth Congressional District 
of Louisiana, which borders on the Texas 
district which I have had the honor to 
represent over a period of time. Our 
geographical proximity gave us many 
common problems. I know that OVER- 
ton Brooks represented his constituents 
with great consideration for their wel- 
fare and the welfare of the Nation. 

OveERTON Brooks was a man of vision. 
He gave up his position as the ranking 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, which, as we all know, is one of our 
extremely vital committees, to become 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. This com- 
mittee, under his leadership, has proved 
to be one of our most important com- 
mittees. In recognition of his many 
contributions to the works of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Brooxs was this year chosen 
as the Congressman of the Year in 
Science. 

Overton Brooks was a pioneer in 
space technology and we can honor him 
by carrying on the great work he began, 
continuing the battle to keep America 
first and strong. 

It is with a deep sadness and loss that 
we mark the passing of our esteemed 
colleague and devoted friend. 


First Catholic Slovak Union Votes 
Quarter Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of the 
United States and Canada, with a mem- 
bership of 103,000 held its 34th national 
convention during August 27-31, 1961, 
at the Hilton Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The organization showed its great char- 
ity by voting over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to religious institutions. 

Fraternalists from my district were 
elected to supreme offices, namely, Ed- 
ward Minarchak, West Mifflin, executive 
vice president; John A. Puhalla, North 
Braddock, supreme auditor; also, Paul 
C. Kazimer, Homestead, supreme audi- 
tor. John Sabol, supreme secretary 
since 1926 is a former McKees Rocks 
fraternalist. John Novotny, Joseph 
Wargovich and many others served on 
committees. Very Rev. Canon Joseph 
S. Altany, LL.D., pastor of St. Michael’s 
Church, known as the Steelworkers 
Church, Munhall, Pa., is chaplain of the 
Pittsburgh district of this largest Slovak 
organization in the world. 

I am happy to call to the attention 
of the Members of Congress the following 
article by John C. Sciranka from the 
Bethlehem Bulletin of September 1, 1961, 
setting forth the charitable deeds of this 
well known fraternal organization. 
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FIRST CATHOLIC SLOVAK UNION VOTES 
QUARTER MILLION 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

The 34th national convention of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union held at a Hotel in 
Pittsburgh voted $125,000 to erect Sorrow- 
ful Mother Chapel at the National Shrine 
of Immaculate Conception in Washington, 
D.C.. and $10,000 for the Institute of SS 
Cyril Methodius in Rome to train priests 
for Slovakia. Five thousand dollars for the 
Slovak Benedictine Fathers and $20,000 for 
other religious orders making the entire 
total of quarter million dollars voted at 
the convention. 

The 34th national convention of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union of the United States 
and Canada was opened with pontifical mass 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, with Most Rev. John 
J, Wright, bishop of Pittsburgh dioceses as 
celebrant. Most Rev. Andrew G. Grutka, 
DD., bishop of Gary, Ind., preached the ser- 
mon in the Slovak language. Over 500 
delegates were present. 

After the mass Bishop Wright was guest 
of honor at the luncheon tendered in his 
honor, where John Sabol, supreme secretary, 
presented him with the plaque honoring 
his great services to the American Slovaks. 
Over 1,500 attended the luncheon. 

Bishop Wright responded by making a 
plea for the Institute of SS. Cyril, and Me- 
thodius in Rome, Italy. The institute is to 
train priests for future work in Slovakia, 
of which Bishop Grutka is sponsor and pro- 
tector. Bishop Wright stated that inasmuch 
as “the national administration has spon- 
sored a so-called Peace Corps as one of the 
most imaginative of its projects, such Peace 
Corps can do great good and we should pray 
earnestly for it as for all other idealistic 
ventures of our Government.” Bishop 
Wright continued that “for centuries the 
church has sponsored the greatest peace 
corps in human history through its mission- 
ary program. Now comes the need for bring- 
ing back to the old world, including Slovakia, 
the faith one they gave us. Clearly divine 
providence gave us our blessings of politi- 
cal freedom not only so that we could keep 
the faith and practice it ourselves, but also 
so that we could share it with our kinsmen 
once the iron curtains melt and the ancient 
land of Slovakia is free again.” 

“We must cooperate,” continued Bishop 
Wright “with the divine providence by gen- 
erous giving of our sons and daughters as 
future priests and religious, but also of 
charitable gifts to the education program 
needed to prepare for the day when faith 
and freedom enter into their day again.” 

Bishop Wright pointed out very optimis- 
tically how the great-grandchildren of the 
Slovak pioneers in America will visit Slo- 
vakia as tourists or pilgrims to seek more 
information on their ancestry. “But we 
must train priests and help to establish 
the Institute of SS. Cyril and Methodius in 
the Eternal City,” emphasized Bishop Wright. 

Bishop Wright was given great ovation and 
Bishop Grutka thanked him for his enthu- 
siastic endorsement of this great charitable 
move in the honor of Slovak apostles, whose 
llth centennial will be observed in 1963. 

The convention is planning for the observ- 
ance of its diamond jubilee which will be 
in 1965. 

John A, Sabol, supreme president, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., thanked Bishop Wright. 

On Tuesday evening Bishop Wright was 
guest of honor at the convention banquet 
attended by some 2,000 people. It was one 
of the greatest banquets in the history of 
the organization, which held its convention 
in Bethlehem in 1922 and was founded in 
1890. John A. Sabol, supreme president, was 
master of ceremonies. 

Joseph Demjan extended welcome on be- 
half of the Pittsburgh district. State Sen- 
ator Leonard C. Staisey brought a message 
from the State senators, particularly those 
of Slovak and Slavonic extraction and those 
who have wives of this extraction, Senator 
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Staisey is an American of Serbian extraction 
and he announced that he will give two 
scholarships to two students who are mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Bishop Wright recalled that his predeces- 
sor, Bishop Phelan, was honorary president 
of the union and evaluated the program of 
the organization since 1891, when it held its 
second convention in Allegheny City, now 
North Side Pittsburgh, under humble con- 
ditions and circumstances. He then com- 
mented on the subsequent conventions in 
Braddock, Homestead and McKeesport, fol- 
lowed by the convention in 1918 and in 1940. 
The constant rise in assets and membership 
are to be commended. 

Bishop Stephen Kocisko, auxiliary of the 
Pittsburgh Byzantine Rite diocese brought 
greetings from the exarch, Bishop Nicholas 
T. Elko, and praised the pioneers for their 
sacrifices. 

Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, D.D., of Gary, 
Ind., who is of Slovak extraction was the 
principal speaker. His address was in Slo- 
vak and he reviewed his experiences in Slo- 
vakia, which he visited after ordination in 
Rome. He thanked Bishop Wright and 
American bishops for their support of In- 
stitute of SS. Cyril and Methodius in Rome 
and pointed out that it will be a lasting 
monument of the American Slovaks and re- 
payment of their debt to the country of their 
ancestry, which supplied priests to the first 
emigrants in America. 

Secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania John Trimarchi brought greetings 
from Governor David L, Lawrence, who was 
unable to attend. 

During the banquet Pittsburgh Opera 
singer Roman Niznik and Miss Ruth Cot- 
ton gave operatic selections and the audi- 
ence joined in singing popular Slovak folk 
songs. 

All American Slovak fraternal organiza- 
tions were represented. The organization 
is preparing to celebrate in 1965 its 75th 
anniversary. From the 103,000 membership 
over 55,000 reside in Pennsylvania, 

On Monday morning Most Rev. William 
Connare, bishop of Greensburg diocese pon- 
tificated at St. Michael’s Church, Munhall, 
where Very Rev. Canon Joseph S. Altany, 
LLD., extended greetings. 

A large delegation attended the conven- 
tion from the county. Joseph J. Krajsa, 
Allentown, is vice president for the State of 
Pennsylvania, 


Resolution on VHF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution pointing out 
the value to rural and farm families of 
the Very High Frequency ‘television 
channels—channels 2-13—through the 
wide-area service they deliver. 

I have asked that no action be taken 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to require any VHF facility to 
change to the ultra high band, and, 
thereby, deprive farm and rural families 
of high quality dependable service. In 
the State of Alabama many thousand 
rural and farm families in central and 
south Alabama would be deprived of all 
television service if the FCC requires 
Channel 12 in Montgomery to change 
from VHF to UHF. There would be far 
more deprived of information from the 
State Capital if this action were taken. 
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I have introduced this resolution in 
the sincere hope that more careful con- 
sideration can be given this measure and 
so that the Commission, in light of pro- 
tests from central and South Alabama, 
will abandon its proposed intent to de- 
prive the citizens of our State of their 
use of channel 12. 

This resolution suggests that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission not 
take any action at this time until they 
have a chance to hear the results of the 
UHF experiments in New York for which 
the Congress authorized $2 million. And 
as a Member of Congress from a rural 
district, I oppose the Commission’s tak- 
ing this television service away from the 
farm families. 


Clear-Cut Foreign Policy Needed Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following timely edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Sunday 
Star. I hope the United States can adopt 
a foreign policy designed to protect our 
own land before it is too late. 

The editorial follows: 

Time Has Run Ovr 

Time has run out for the United States. 
The Soviet decision to resume nuclear test- 
ing has shown the bankruptcy of our foreign 
policy. President Kennedy and Secretary 
Rusk can no longer depend on the weak 
United Nations to solve America’s problems. 
It has no major accomplishment to its credit, 
nor will it have under present conditions. 
It cannot resolve the Berlin crisis, except in 
our ignominious withdrawal. It cannot 
achieve nuclear or any other kind of disarm- 
ament. It has made a mess of the Congo, 
and promises to repeat the process elsewhere 
in Africa. 

The United States must take the offensive 
in the cold war. It cannot do so if its hands 
are tied by its allies and if its course of ac- 
tion is blocked by the fear of offending the 
neutralists. We must abandon the pious 
hope that the Soviet Union will agree to a 
lessening of world tensions. We must forget 
the fantastic belief that Khrushchey will lis- 
ten to world opinion. 

Today we are confronted with brutal, 
ruthless power that will yield only to su- 
perior power. The United States has that 
superior power. We can destroy the Soviet 
Union, and Khrushchev knows it. We must 
call the Soviet Union's bluff on making Ber- 
lin a free city. We must match the Soviet 
resumption of nuclear testing by renounc- 
ing our own foolish ban against testing. We 
must stop attributing to the Communists 
the same ethical and moral values that domi- 
nate our own thinking. 

Above all we must stop the upside-down 
policy of claiming our defeats are victories. 
It was no victory when we humbly sought 
negotiations on Laos, but we ed as 
though it were. Cuban patriots ‘valiantly 
died on the beach of the Bay of Pigs while 
air cover was dered them, but the landing 
was a bitter failure—and we should have 
learned our lesson instead of glossing over 
Our mistake. We were told the Communists 
were admitting a great defense when they 
Sealed the borders of West Berlin, but the 
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world saw only Communist strength in that 
illegal action. 

When the Soviet Union announced it 
would resume atomic testing, Sec->tary of 
State Rusk said the Soviet disregard of 
world opinion “should sink in hard every- 
where.” Of course, the news reports are 
full of neutralist dismay over the Soviet ac- 
tion, but none of the neutralist countries 
has the strength to oppose Russia. Neu- 
tralist and world opinion won't help us and 
it won't hurt us. But our own failure to act 
as à great Nation will certainly destroy us 
if we continue on our present course long 
enough. 

If we preserve the United States we will 
preserve the free world, and the neutralist 
nations as well. If we permit timidity and 
fear and the ideological beliefs of other na- 
tions to dictate our foreign policy, Commu- 
nist victory is inevitable. And if we con- 
tinue to dissipate our material wealth and 
economic strength in hundreds of unimpor- 
tant places, instead of concentrating on the 
real enemy in the Kremlin, we shall lack 
the power as well as the will to stand up to 
Khrushchey. 

Time has run out. We must act now. 
Not next year or next month but now. The 
United States must abandon its wavering, 
excuse-making, mawkish policy dictated by 
countries too small or too fearful to stand 
up and be counted. The time for President 
Kennedy to adopt an American policy is 
now. 


Buckeye, Ariz., Approves $305,000 for 
a Demineralizing Plant for Water Sup- 
ply Without Aid From U.S. Govern- 
ment 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the town of Buckeye, Ariz., has al- 
ways been noted for its old frontier spirit 
of independence, It is a town made up 
of people from every economic Strata; 
some quite well to do, some quite poor, 
many in between. It is a town with a 
great deal of civic pride and old-fash- 
ioned get-up-and-go. It is a town 
that loves to have a goodtime, as witness 
its anual Hellzapoppin Rodeo, which is 
one of the finest of its kind in the 
country. 

Recently Buckeye has distinguished 
itself in a way which might seem unique 
to those who do not know the people 
of Buckeye, Because of the implications 
involved in the latest exploit of the peo- 
ple of Buckeye, I include herein 4 letter 
setting forth the salient facts from Mr. 
Ted Mauntz, editor and publisher of the 
Buckeye Valley News. This is a story 
which should be an inspiration and a 
challenge to all of the people of the 
United States: 

SUNLAND 


Press, 
Buckeye, Ariz., September, 13, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN J. RHODES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN RHODES: This letter 
is written to bring to your attention a 
happening of outstanding significance (in 
my view) that probably has not reached 
you through the normal channels of news 
transmission. 
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Yesterday (September 12) the qualified 
voters of Buckeye approved by a 2-to-1 vote 
the town council's request for permission 
to issue $305,000 in water revenue bonds to 
finance construction of a demineralizing 
plant for the town's water supply. 

The vote is of unusual significance for 
three reasons: 

1. This is one of the very few occasions— 
if not the only occasion—in recent years 
that a community in the United States has 
undertaken a major civic improvement with- 
out asking Uncle Sam for a handout, or at 
least, partial financing. (The sum of $305,000 
is as big to Buckeye's 2,300 residents as sev- 
eral millions would be to the average town of 
25,000 to 75,000.) 

2. Completion of the demineralizing plant 
(which will utilize the electrodialysis proc- 
ess) next spring will make Buckeye the first 
community anywhere in the United States to 
have its entire water supply desalted in a 
processing plant. This is of importance in 
view of the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has already spent several millions to 
build “test” or “research” demineralizing 
plants such as the one opened recently in 
Freeport, Tex., (wonder what Hurricane 
Carla did to it?) and others either under 
construction or projected at San Diego, 
Calif., and Webster, S.Dak. None of these, 
with the possible exception of that at Web- 
ster, is expected to process the community's 
entire water supply. 

3. The bond election here brought out 
a record 95 percent of the qualified voters, 
405 of a possible 428 having cast ballots. 
The vote was 268 for and 137 against. Un- 
der Arizona laws, voting in the bond elec- 
tion was limited to those persons who have 
resided within the town limits for 6 
months, were taxpaying property owners, 
and were duly registered voters. That is why 
only 428 of the town’s estimated 2,300 resi- 
dents were qualified to yote. 

At a quick glance, it appears that the rug- 
gedly independent citizens of Buckeye 
may, by undertaking to bear the costs of 
a commercial desalting plant themselves, 
have put themselves in a fair way toward 
proving the value and feasibility of deminer- 
alizing saline water without resorting to 
Federal aid and at a cost much, much lower 
than the Government research plants bulit 
and a-building around the country. 

I thought you might be interested in these 
facts and observations. 

Yours sincerely, 


TED MAUNTZ, 
Editor and Publisher, Buckeye Valley 
News. 


Genocide Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on May 25, 
1961, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Record a letter written by Will Maslow 
of the American Jewish Congress to the 


-editor of the New York Times. This let- 


ter, which appeared in the Times of May 
21. 1961, urged the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention of the United Na- 
tions and deplored the fact that while 
64 Nations have ratified the convention, 
the United States has not. I am in full 
agreement with Mr. Maslow's position. 
Genocide has always shocked man- 
kind, but warnings have not been heeded. 
With the weapons that modern science 
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has placed in our hands, we have come 
to a time when the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention is imperative. No 
longer can we procrastinate. A man sat 
recently in a glass booth in an Israeli 
courtroom. Had the booth been a mir- 
ror, rather than clear glass, the man 
could have seen his own refiection and 
known that the crime of Adolf Eichmann 
was the crime of mankind. For the first 
time in history, the means exist to help 
wipe out the scourage of genocide; the 
Genocide Convention must be utilized. 

On December 11, 1946, the United Na- 
tions declared genocide to be a crime 
under international law and established 
the right of intervention in behalf of 
minorities destined for destruction. The 
United Nations Resolution No. 96 also 
called for a “Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide.” Although the United States 
did become a signatory state on Decem- 
ber 11, 1948, we still have not deposited 
any instrument of ratification. The 
Genocide Convention has been in force 
since January 12, 1951, 90 days after 20 
Nations had either ratified or acceded, as 
provided by the convention. Since then, 
44 other Nations have ratified the con- 
vention, including the Soviet Union. 
The United States now occupies a con- 
spicuously poor position as regards the 
convention. 

Many criticisms have been hurled at 
the provisions of the convention, but 
under careful analysis they do not stand 
up. Perhaps the most frequent criticism 
concerns the Constitution and the 
treaty-making powers of Congress. 
Oliver Schroeder, a faculty member of 
the Western Reserve University School 
of Law has done extensive research on 
this question. He concludes: 

The Genocide Convention does satisfy 
the constitutional requirements as a proper 
exercise of the treaty-making authority: Its 
subject matter is international, it does not 
clash with any specific or fixed provision of 
our Constitution; it merely redefines the 
highly flexible boundary between Federal 
and State jurisdictions * * *; it rests on 
the judicial and legislative precedents of 
many decades which permit Federal protec- 
tion of human rights including security 
from violence. 


He further states: 

Article I, section 8, grants constitutional 
validity to a Federal statute providing for 
trial and punishment, domestically and in- 
ternationally, of persons accused of the new 
world crime of genocide. 


It is hoped that Mr. Schroeder’s re- 
search will allay any fears still lingering 
concerning the effect of the ratification 
on our Constitution. 

The Convention received Executive 
endorsement when President Truman 
stated in a letter to the Senate on June 
16, 1949: 


America has long been a symbol of 
freedom and democratic progress to peoples 
less favored than we have been and * * * 
we must maintain their belief in us by our 
policies and our acts. By the leading part 
the United States has taken in the United 
Nations in producing an effective interna- 
tional legal instrument outlawing the world- 
shaking crime of genocide, we have estab- 
lished before the world our firm and clear 
policy toward that crime. By giving its 
advice and consent to the ratification of this 
convention, which I urge, the Senate of the 
United States will demonstrate that the 
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United States is prepared to take effective 
action on its part to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of the principles of law and justice. 


President Truman has considered in 
this letter two important points which 
must be recognized. The first is that the 
United States took a large part in the 
drafting of the convention during the 
United Nations sessions; yet, when it 
came time to ratify the convention, the 
United States was conspicuously absent. 
The second point, and most important, is 
that the United States must play a lead- 
ing role if genocide is to become ex- 
tinct. 

The United States must accept the ob- 
ligation of taking the lead in further- 
ing principles of freedom and justice. 
As Dean Rusk, then Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State, said in 1950: 

It is an inescapable fact that other na- 
tions of the world expect the United States 
to assert moral leadership in international 
affairs. The United States has a record of 
humanitarian diplomacy beginning with the 
early days of the Republic * * * prevailing 
international conditions make it imperative 
that the United States continue to play this 
role. We all know too well that millions of 
human beings are still subjected to the dom- 
ination of ruthless totalitarian regines, and 
that the spector of genocide still haunts man- 
kind. It should be made clear to such gov- 
ernments that the United States and other 
civilized countries do not condone such con- 
duct now any more than in the past. 


Rusk's speech is as timely today as it 
was in 1950. 


The ideas of Dean Rusk were also the 
conclusions of Robert B. Patterson, a 
member of the U.S. Committee for the 
United Nations Genocide Convention. 
He asserts the following principles: 

The mass destruction of human beings 
according to groups on lines of nationality, 
race, or religion has been an abominable 
evil, an evil that has shocked the conscience 
of mankind. That it is of grave interna- 
tional concern because it is the concomitant 
of aggression against other nations; be- 
cause it arouses the most deep-seated re- 
sentment in members of the group that are 
persecuted; and because it causes wholesale 
dislocations of people and the problems of 


‘caring for those people by neighboring 


states. That it calls for collective action by 
the family of nations. And that it calls for 
leadership, moral leadership, on the part 
of the United States. 


Peoples of all religions lend their sup- 
port to the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. Jacob Blaustein, president 
of the American Jewish Committee testi- 
fied in 1950: 

First, and dwarfing all other considera- 
tions, is the fact that genocide is the most 
appalling crime in all recorded history. It 
was practiced in centuries prior to the re- 
cent excesses of the Nazis, and can occur 
again. Second, genocide destroys economic, 
cultural, and spiritual values and debases 
mankind. Third, genocide is a threat to the 
peace of the world. Fourth, the present con- 
vention, when ratified, will serve as an ef- 
fective deterrent. Fifth, the Genocide Con- 
vention not only fills a gap in international 
law, but is fully consistent with interna- 
tional legal precedent and with American 
constitutional principles. Sixth, there is 
need for prompt U.S. action on this question 
in order to discharge our responsibilities as 
the foremost advocate of international 
morality. 


The Catholic Association for Interna- 
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tional Peace endorsed ratification say- 
ing: 

The position which the United States holds 
in the world affairs today, and in particular 
our belief in the good and the right, obliges 
us to take whatever steps we can in the de- 
fense of humanity. This occasion to ratify 
& convention on the prevention and punish- 
ment of the crime of genocide is a unique 
opportunity for us to act upon the prin- 
ciples by which we claim to live. 


At the same time the Provincial Elders 
Conference, executive board of the Mora- 
vian Church in America, stated: 

We further believe it is the duty of the 
United States to take the lead wherever 
possible in upholding the highest ethical 
and moral standards for national and inter- 
national conduct. 

The labor movement also came out 
for the ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention. In a letter to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in 1950, 
James Carey, then secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO wrote: 

Mass destruction of national, racial, 
and/or religious groups shakes the con- 
science of mankind and inflicts great loss on 
humanity. Labor suffers from this crime 
whether it is inflicted by Nazi, Communist, 
or Fascist regimes. The term applied to 
these sufferings is genocide. We have urged 
and shall continue to urge Senate approval of 
the Genocide Convention adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly. 


It is difficult to contemplate something 
so shocking as the crime of genocide. 
Genocide grows like a poisonous fungus, 
pulling man down to the level of mere 
animals. God has endowed man with 
the ability to think; but it is man’s re- 
sponsibility to use this gift. We cannot 
shirk our responsibility; we must use it 
to destroy a blight which casts a shadow 
on the face of mankind. I urge each 
Member of this body and each citizen of 
the United States to give careful con- 
sideration to this most urgent matter. 


Decisions in the Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as I indicated in the Recorp of Septem- 
ber 13, 1961, page A7197, the Veterans’ 
Administration will be required, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 87-97, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, to make findings of fact and 
conclusions of law when the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals renders a decision on 
a veteran’s claim. The committee, in 
obtaining the services of law students, 
was trying to get a fresh and different 
approach to this entire question. I think 
Members will agree our purpose has been 
accomplished in this regard and at the 
very nominal cost of $15 for each opin- 
ion. The committee is indebted to these 
students and the various law schools for 
their cooperation. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
‘as part of my remarks one individual 
ease in three separate columns to indi- 
cate the subject matter involved: 
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STATEMENT oF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


STATEMENT OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 
Issue 


1. Restoration of service connection for 
thrombophlebitis, left leg. 


Military medical records 


July 6, 1942: Induction examination shows 
varicose veins, lower abdomen and scar, 
appendectomy. 

March 19, 1943: Admitted to station hos- 
pital following examination for oversea 
service, with a diagnosis of thrombophlebitis, 
chronic, femoral vein, left, with partial ob- 
struction and varicosities, abdominal veins, 
lower, severe. 

April 27, 1943: Veteran given CDD from 
Army by reason of thrombophlebitis, chronic, 
left and varicosities, lower abdominal veins, 
severe, on basis of history given by veteran 
that he had developed a thrombophlebitis 
following appendectomy. Service depart- 
ment held that the conditions existed prior 
to service and not aggravated by such service. 


Veterans’ Administration medical records 


April 24, 1945: Initial examination by the 
Veterans’ Administration for compensation: 
History given of having developed phlebitis 
after appendectomy. Veins in abdominal 
wall became much larger after induction 
into service, veteran stated he had had no 
treatment since discharge. Examination re- 
vealed mild residuals thrombophlebitis of 
left leg and moderately varicosed veins, ab- 
domen, nonsymptomatic. 

October 21, 1946: Veteran reexamined in 
connection with his claim. He complained 
of swelling in left leg, after standing or walk- 
ing for 1 to 2 hours. Examination of the 
left lower extremity showed diffuse enlarge- 
ment, mild due to hyperplasia of subcutane- 
ous tissues secondary to chronic thrombo- 
phlebitis, sequel to appendectomy. There was 
some tenderness to pressure over medial as- 
pect of the left thigh, along the course of 
great saphenous vein. No cyanosis, discolora- 
tion, ulceration, or induration. He was also 
shown to have varicose veins of the abdomen, 
with evidence of collateral circulation as the 
result of obstruction of the left femoral vein. 
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DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF FACT AND 
CONCLUSIONS OF Law, OF THE BOARD oF 
VETERANS’ 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS, 
May 8, 1961. 
Appellant represented by the American 
Legion. 
The issue 


The appeal was timely filed, and is prop- 
erly before the Board, from the rating action 
of the office at St. Petersburg, Fla., which 
severed service connection for thrombo- 
phlebitis of the left leg and continued the 
denial of service connection for varicose 
veins of the abdomen. It is contended that 
the disability of the left leg and the vari- 
cosities were aggravated during service. 


The evidence 


(The veteran) served from July 1942 to 
April 1943. An appendectomy scar and vari- 
cose veins of the lower abdomen were noted 
at induction. He was hospitalized in March 
1943 for observation as a result of an exami- 
nation for oversea duty. It was reported for 
clinical purposes that a few days following 
an appendectomy, 6 years prior to service, 
the veteran developed pain in the left leg 
which was associated with chills and caused 
him to remain in bed for 1 month; when he 
became ambulatory the left leg became swol- 
len and then some time later he noticed 
marked enlargement of the veins of the 
lower abdomen; his civilian physicians had 
advised him to avoid all possible trauma to 
the abdominal area; he had had no symp- 
toms in service and had carried out all his 
assignments except commando training, 
which he avoided through fear of trauma. 
On examination there was slight pitting 
edema of the left leg, without varicosities, 
and large varicosities of the lower abdomen. 
Because of possibility of injury to the ex- 
posed area, he was discharged on a certificate 
of disability on account of thrombophlebitis 
with some obliteration of the left femoral 
vein, held by the service department to have 
existed prior to service and not to have been 
aggravated thereby. 

A claim for compensation was submitted 
in February 1945 and reference was made to 
phlebitis and varicose veins prior to service. 
When examined in April 1945, the veteran 
stated he had phlebitis, from which he never 
completely recovered, prior to service. On 
examination the left leg was slightly en- 
larged and mild residuals of thrombophlebitis 
of the left leg was diagnosed. The varicose 
veins of the abdomen were described as be- 
ing nonsymptomatic and moderate in size. 
Another postservice examination report is 
of record. 

George Seiken, M.D., performed an ap- 
pendectomy prior to service, which was com- 
plicated by phlebitis of a lower extremity and 
incapacity for a period of time. 

Service connection, by aggravation, was 
granted for thrombophlebitis of the left leg, 
but on later review such action was held to 
be clearly and unmistakably in error and 
service connection was discontinued. Serv- 
ice connection has been denied for varicose 
veins of the abdomen. 


Laws and regulations 


Service connection is warranted for dis- 
ability incurred or aggravated in line of duty 
during active service (38 U.S.C. sec. 310). 

Volume 38, Code of Federal Regulations, 
section 3.105 provides that service connec- 
tion, once granted, may not be severed ex- 
cept on a basis of clear and unmistakable 
error. 

Discussion and evaluation 


Varicose veins of the abdomen were noted 
at induction and no symptoms thereof were 
reported during service other than a descrip- 
tion as to their size. The notation at induc- 
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FINDINGS oF Fact AND CONCLUSIONS or Law 
PREPARED BY LAW STUDENT FROM THE STATE- 
MENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
First COLUMN 


This is a proceeding instituted pursuant 
to VAR 1105(D) to sever service connection 
for thrombophlebitis of the veteran's left leg. 
The issues for decision are: (1) Whether the 
regional office used the proper regulation for 
these proceedings; (2) whether the evidence 
establishes that service connection for the 
veteran's preservice thrombophlebitis, on the 
basis of aggravation, is clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous. 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF FACT AND FINDINGS OF Fact AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


Decision of regional office after review of 
appeal and evidence 
1, The evidence or record does not sub- 
stantiate the veteran’s claim that service 
connection by way of aggravation of throm- 
bophlebitis, left leg should be restored, 


CONCLUSIONS or LAW, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 


tion, the recorded clinical data during and 
after service, the statement of Dr. Seiken 
and other evidence of record clearly and un- 
mistakably establish the existence of throm- 
bophlebitis of the left leg prior to service. 
Other than slight swelling of the leg no 
symptom was reported during service. The 
disability did not interfere with the veteran's 
performance of military duties and was dis- 
covered on routine examination for oversea 
shipment. It is also noted the veteran was 
discharged from service because of possible 
trauma to the abdominal area which would 
have aggrevated the preexisting disability. 
Findings of fact 


1. Thrombophlebitis of the left leg clearly 
and unmistakably existed prior to service. 

2. There clearly and- unmistakably was no 
increase in severity or aggravation of the 
thrombophlebitis during service. 

3. Severance of service connection, by ag- 
gravation, for thrombophlebitis was not 
based on a difference of opinion. 

4. Abdominal varicosities existed prior to 
service. 

5. There was no increase of severity or ag- 
gravation of the abdominal varicosities dur- 
ing service. 


PREPARED BY Law STUDENT FROM THE STATE- 
MENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
Pmst COLUMN 


Findings of fact 


After consideration of all the evidence of 
record, I hereby make the following findings 
of fact: 

The veteran was inducted for military 
service on July 6, 1942. It was noted in his 
induction examination on the last-men- 
tioned date that the veteran had varicose 
veins on the lower part of his abdomen and 
that he had a scar from an appendectomy. 
The veteran was not examined again until 
he was asigned for oversea duty. Following 
this examination, he was sent to a hospital, 
where on March 19, 1943, an examination 
revealed that he was suffering from chronic 
thrombophlebitis in his left leg, with partial 
obstruction, and from severe varicosities of 
the lower abdominal veins. Because of this 
condition, the veteran was discharged from 
military service on April 27, 1943. During 
the proceedings the veteran stated 
that he had developed a thrombophlebitis 
condition following an appendectomy prior 
to service. On the basis of this evidence, a 
military service department concluded that 
the thrombophlebitis condition and vari- 
cosities had existed prior to service, and 
therefore, were not aggravated by military 
service. 

After his discharge the veteran filed a 
claim with the Veterans’ Administration for 
service connection of his condition on the 
grounds of aggravation during military 
service. The veteran submitted with his 
claim a statement of his private physician, 
in which it was said that the veteran had 
had an appendectomy prior to service, and 
that the operation was complicated by 
phlebitis of the lower extremity. On April 
24, 1945, an examination by the Veterans’ 
Administration revealed thrombophlebitis 
of the left leg and varicosed veins in his 
abdomen. On the last-mentioned date the 
veteran stated that the veins in his ab- 
dominal wall had become much larger after 
his induction. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, the regional office granted service 
connection for thrombophlebitis on the 
basis of aggravation of that condition dur- 
ing military service; the disability rating 
given was 10 percent. 

The veteran was examined again on Octo- 
ber 21, 1946, at a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. He complained of swelling in his 
left leg after standing or walking for 1 to 
2 hours. Enlargement due to hyperplasia 
in the subcutaneous tissues in his left leg 
were found as a result of the thrombophle- 
bitis. Otherwise, the findings in this ex- 
amination were the same as previously 
noted on April 24, 1945. 

The regional office in November 1959 pro- 
posed severance of service connection for 
the veteran's condition, pursuant to VAR 
1105(D). It was determined in the proposal 
that the thrombophlebitis condition existed 
prior to service and had been diagnosed by 
the veteran’s physician as having been a 
part of and a residual of an appendectomy 
performed prior to service. The central 
office concurred in this proposal and the 
veteran was informed of the proposed action. 
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FINDINGS OF Facr AND CONCLUSIONS or Law 
PREPARED BY LAW STUDENT FROM THE STATE- 
MENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
Fist COLUMN 

When the veteran submitted no additional 

evidence to show aggravation, the regional 

Office, pursuant to VAR 1105(A), severed 

service connection for the veteran's throm- 

bophlebitis on September 30, 1960. 

On January 4, 1961, the veteran brought 
this appeal from the decision of the regional 
office. 


Opinion 
The principal issues for decision in this 
case are: (1) Whether the regional office used 
the proper regulation for these 


(2) ene: the evidence establishes that 
service connection for the veteran’s pre- 
service thrombophlebitis on the basis of ag- 
gravation is clearly and unmistakably er- 
roneous. The issues will be discussed sepa- 
rately. 

(1) Regulations: The applicable Veterans’ 
Administration regulation, initially applied 
by the regional office, to determine whether 
service connection of the veteran's disability 
should be severed, is VAR 1105(D) quoted in 
the margin. However, when the veteran 
failed to submit additional evidence, the 
regional office took action under VAR 1105 
(A)2 The veteran contends that since a 
difference of opinion is involved in all ques- 
tions of aggrevation, and since the opinion of 
the rating board differed from the opinion of 
the board which originally granted the vet- 
eran service connection, the proper regula- 
tion, which should have been applied, is 
VAR 1105(B). 

As I interpret these regulations, VAR 1105 
(D) is the proper section for severance of 
service connection, previously granted. That 
section specifically states the requirements 
which must be met before service connec- 
tion may be severed. VAR 1105(A) is appli- 
cable to issues which have been previously 
determined in a decision which is now final; 
although this section states that it is appli- 
cable to service connection, this is to be 
interpreted as meaning issues of service con- 
nection, other than severance, which is clear- 
ly provided for in VAR 1105(D). However, 
the fact that the regional office took final 
action under VAR 1105(A) was not preju- 
dicial to the veteran. These 
were instituted under VAR 1105(D) and the 
veteran, as provided in that section, was 
given the opportunity to submit additional 
evidence. Also, under both VAR 1105(D) 
and VAR 1105(A), clear and unmistakable 
error must be shown in order to sever sery- 
ice connection of the veteran's disability. 

I hold, therefore, that the proper regula- 
tion be applied in this case is VAR 1105(D), 
and that although action was taken under 
VAR 1105(A), no prejudice to the veteran 


VAR 1105(D). Severance service connec- 
nection: Service connection will be severed 
only where evidence establishes that it is 
clearly and unmistakably erroneous (the bur- 
den of proof being upon the Government.) A 
change in diagnosis may be accepted as a 
basis for severance action if the * * * 
proper medical authority certifies that, in 
light of all accumulated evidence, the diag- 
nosis on which service connection was predi- 
cated is clearly erroneous * * *, When 
severance of service connection is considered 
warranted, a rating proposing severance will 
be prepared setting forth all material facts 
and reason and submitted to the central 
office for review without notice to claimant 
or representative * . 

VAR 1105(A). Error: Previous determi- 
nations on which an action was predicated, 
including decisions of service connec- 
tion * * * will be accepted as correct in 
the absence of clear and unmistakable error. 
Where evidence establishes such error, the 
prior decision will be reversed or amend- 
ed 9 è 5275 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE ConNcLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD oF 


Bann or VETERANS’ APPEALS 
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VETERANS’ APPEALS 


DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS oF FACT AND FINDINGS OF Fact AND CONCLUSIONS or Law 


PREPARED BY Law STUDENT FROM THE STATE- 
MENT OF Facrs WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
FIRST COLUMN 


resulted. In view of the foregoing, it is un- 
necessary to discuss the veteran's conten- 
tion concerning VAR 1105(B). 

(2) Severance: The induction examina- 
tion of the veteran revealed that he was suf- 
fering from varicose veins in the lower abdo- 
men, and the veteran admitted that he con- 
tracted a thrombophlebitis condition prior 
to entering service. Thus, the presumption 
of sound condition, provided for in title 38, 
United States Code, section 311, is inappli- 
cable to this case. Also, there is no evidence 
that the regional office obtained a certifica- 
tion of a change in diagnosis of the veteran's 
physical condition as grounds for severance. 
Thus, the issue for determination is whether, 
pursuant to VAR 1105(D), the evidence of 
record establishes that service connection for 
thrombophlebitis upon the basis of aggra- 
vation * of a preservice condition is clearly 
and unmistakably erroneous. 

The regional office determined that service 
connection for the veteran’s disability on the 
basis of aggravation was clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous because the veteran ad- 
mitted that he contracted thrombophlebitis 
several years prior to his induction, as evi- 
denced by the testimony of his private physi- 
cian. The veteran, on the other hand, con- 
tends that since thrombophlebitis was not 
noted in his induction examination, and 
that since he went through the usual rigors 
of military training, his preservice thrombo- 
phlebitis was aggravated during military 
service. He also points to the fact that any 
varicosities which he had upon the time of 
induction were not considered disabling, 
whereas, after 9 months of service, he was 
suffering from a disability for which he was 
discharged, I turn, therefore, to a considera- 
tion of the evidence of aggravation. 

In defining aggravation, title 38, United 
States Code, section 353 provides— 

A preexisting injury or disease will be 
considered to have been aggravated by active 
military * * * service, where there is an in- 
crease in disability during such service, un- 
less there is a specific finding that the in- 
crease in disability is due to the natural 
progress of the disease.” 

The evidence clearly establishes that there 
was an increase in disability during the vet- 
eran’s military service. In his induction ex- 
amination the veteran was diagnosed as hav- 
ing only varicosities of the lower abdomen, 
which apparently were not disabling. Then. 
9 months later, a condition of phlebitis of 
the left leg was diagnosed, for which the vet- 
eran was discharged. 

Whether this change in the veteran's con- 
dition was due to aggravation of his pre- 
service phlebitis condition during military 
service or to natural causes is not the de- 
terminative issue in this case. The question 
is whether the evidence of record establishes 
that service connection of this condition on 
the basis of aggravation is clearly and un- 
mistakably erroneous. There is substantial 
evidence upon which a finding of aggrava- 
tion of the preservice condition during mili- 
tary service could reasonably be made. The 
veteran's condition increased in 9 months 
from a nondisabling varicosis to a disabling 
condition of chronic thrombophlebitis. Dur- 
ing this period the veteran apparently went 
through basic training, and it is well es- 
tablished that prolonged standing and heavy 
work will aggravate conditions of varicose 
veins and phlebitis.‘ In this respect, it was 
noted in an examination on October 21, 1946, 
that the veteran complained from swelling 
his legs as a result of standing for a few 

ours. 


*For compensation on the basis of aggra- 
vation, see 38 U.S.C. 310. 

* See 2 Gray, “Attorneys Textbook of Medi- 
cine,” secs. 75.01 and 187.33 (ad ed., 1960), 
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VETERANS’ APPEALS 


Conclusions of law 


(1) Service connection for thrombophle- 
bitis of the left leg was clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous, within the meaning of 38 
C.F.R. 3.105, and may not be restored. 

(2) Service connection for varicose veins 
of the abdomen is not warranted under the 
provisions of 38 U.S.C, 310. 


Decision 
The appeal is denied. 


PREPARED BY LAW STUDENT FROM THE STATE- 
MENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
FIRST COLUMN 


Evidence on the other hand establishes 
that the veteran contracted phlebitis after 
an appendectomy performed prior to his 
entering service. The veteran also stated at 
the time of his discharge that he had pre- 
viously, before his induction, suffered from 
thrombophlebitis. 

In view of the conflicting evidence of the 
cause of the increase in the veteran's throm- 
bophlebitis between the time of induction 
and 9 months thereafter, I cannot agree with 
the regional office that the evidence estab- 
lishes clear and unmistakable error in con- 
tinuing service connection of the veteran's 
disability on the basis of aggravation during 
military service. I consider significant the 
fact that no condition of phlebitis was dilag- 
nosed in the veteran's examination and the 
probability that physical training during 
military service aggravated the veteran's con- 
dition. I conclude that the regional office 
was in error in determining under VAR 
1105(D) that service connection was clearly 
and unmistakably erroneous on a basis of 
aggravation. The evidence as a whole does 
not support such an ultimate finding, 


Conclusions of law 


After consideration of all the evidence of 
record, and in view of the foregoing, I make 
the following conclusions of law: 

(1) That the applicable regulation to de- 
termine whether service connection of the 
veteran's disability should be severed is VAR 
1105(D), and that the veteran suffered no 
prejudice as a result of the regional office's 
taking action under VAR 1105(A). 

(2) That the veteran was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable, and that 
the veteran at the time of his induction was 
suffering from varicosities, phlebitis, and 
thrombophlebitis. 

(3) That there was an increase in the vet- 
eran’s condition of thrombophlebitis during 
military service, and that there was substan- 
tial evidence upon which the agency, which 
first considered the veteran’s service connec- 
tion claim, could reasonably make a finding 
of aggravation during military service of the 
veteran's preservice condition. 

(4) That in light of the conflicting evi- 
dence, the Government has not sustained its 
burden in proving that service connection 
of the veteran's disability is clearly and un- 
mistakably erroneous. 

(5) That, therefore, the regional office er- 
roneously severed service connection for the 
veteran’s thrombophlebitis, 10 percent dis- 
abling, and that service connection of that 
condition should be reinstated, 
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Administrator James E. Webb, of Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, Provides Inspired Leadership; 
Addresses West Virginia Kiwanis Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was the good fortune of the West Vir- 
ginia Kiwanis Convention last night to 
have as the annual banquet speaker at 
beautiful Blackwater Lodge the Honor- 
able James E. Webb, Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. ~ 

The program, with stimulating speak- 
ers and wholesome group participation, 
ended today for the 421 Kiwanians and 
their wives who were registered for the 
convention. They represented 52 of the 
58 clubs of West Virginia having a total 
membership of over 2,850. 

J. Kenton Lambert, of Parsons, is the 
Capable district governor for the clubs 
of the State. He was active in carrying 
out the successful convention. Dr. Ver- 
non Duckwall, of Elkins, was the effec- 
tive convention chairman. Arnett 
Baughman, of Phillippi, was the busy 
Program chairman, My cherished 
friend and fellow townsman, Gordon 
Barrick, was among the many persons 
who contributed and cooperated for the 
worthwhile event. 

The “We Build” motto of this service 
organization is truly practiced by the 
men of Kiwanis in West Virginia. Their 
Civic projects and their public affairs 
efforts, including constructive com- 
munity activities, are reflected in an 
awakened and responsive citizenry. 

Mr. Webb spoke without benefit of 
text and therefore, to my regret, I am 
not able to include his remarks in the 
Recorp. However, from his wide and 
Varied experience as a business leader, 
as an educator, and as an administrator, 
the diligent and gifted Oklahoman de- 
livered a most thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing talk on administrative problems in 
general and on some of the specific chal- 
lenges which confront our space explora- 
tion program. I was most impressed, as 
was his audience, which gave him a 
Standing ovation at the conclusion, by 
Administrator Webb's insight and com- 
prehensive grasp of the problems in his 
agency. I have every confidence that 
under his inspired leadership America 
will achieve and maintain a commanding 
Position in the fields of space science 
and technology. 


Appendix 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the appendix to 
the Recorp, my remarks in introduction 
of James E. Webb. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING 
Hon. JaMes E. WEBB, ADMINISTRATOR, NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, WEST VIRGINIA KIWANIS CONVEN- 
TION BANQUET, BLACKWATER LODGE, MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1961 


The National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 gave to its created Agency a wide man- 
date, encompassing in part the following 
missions: the expansion of knowledge of 
atmospheric and space science; the develop- 
ment and operation of space vehicles and 
improvement of aeronautical and space 
vehicles; the preservation of U.S. leadership 
in aeronautical and space science and tech- 
nology, and in the application of such 
knowledge to peaceful activities; interchange 
of information between civilian and national 
defense agencies; study of potential benefits 
to be gained for mankind through space 
activities; and the “cooperation by the 
United States with other nations and groups 
of nations in work done pursuant to this act 
and in the peaceful applications of the re- 
sults thereof.” 

Shortly before his inauguration, President 
Kennedy received from his task force on 
space policies an appraisal of the extent to 
which these goals were being fulfilled. The 
report was critical of many aspects of our 
space operations, suggesting that there was 
too much emphasis on the man-in-orbit 
project, too many competing programs, lack 
of adequate central direction in the setting 
of priorities, and not enough “vigorous, 
imaginative, and technically competent top 
management people in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration.” ' 

The appointment of James E. Webb as 
Administrator was one of the President’s 
first affirmative steps to correct the situa- 
tion, and one which has been widely ap- 
plauded within the scientific community. 
The wisdom of the President's choice has 
been confirmed by the vigorous administra- 
tion of Mr. Webb, which has brought new 
energy and coherence of planning to what 
is probably the most varied and extensive 
research and development program ever 
undertaken by any government. 

The NASA program of basic research em- 
braces the physical, chemical, biological and 
aeronautical sciences, and it ranges from ma- 
terials testing, and laboratory experiments 
in the life sciences to deep space probes at 
vast distances from the earth. 

In aeronautics, NASA is—among other 
activities—conducting the X~15 program for 
high speed, high altitude flight in coopera- 
tion with the Air Force, the Navy and indus- 
try, while also doing research and supporting 
development on vertical takeoff and landing 
aircraft and steep takeoff and landing air- 
craft. 

The space research program involyes at 
present some 14 different space vehicles, each 
carefully planned for specific research func- 
tions, ranging from the original V: 
with an initial thrust of 28,000 pounds to the 
projected Saturn (C-2), for flights in the 
vicinity of the moon, with an initial thrust 


of 1,500,000 pounds. To carry on this pro- 
gram, Congress appropriated over $950 mil- 
lion for research and development for fiscal 
1961, more than twice that of the preceding 
year, and $1,220 million for NASA research 
and development in fiscal 1962. 

This, fellow Kiwanians, is the very sizable 
task of administration undertaken by Mr. 
Webb; and behind every headline of a new 
satellite launching there is an intricate and 
involved web of operations which was not 
even conceived 10 years ago. The next dec- 
ade will provide even more exciting revela- 
tions, and if the history of scientific develop- 
ment is any guide, we may safely assume 
that many of these discoveries have not yet 
been envisaged. 

For this reason, the task of NASA Admin- 
istrator requires not only a person of scien- 
tific knowledge and administrative abilities, 
but also one who can conduct our space 
program so that it is more than merely an 
adjunct to the cold war. Jim Webb is such 
a leader. Of all the fields of science, this is 
the one which should impress us with the 
unity of mankind, or to quote one of 
America’s leading spokesman of science— 
Eugene Rabinowitch: 

“If there is a field of science in which 
mankind as a whole is facing the universe 
and in which the division of mankind into 
different political and ideological units be- 
comes a minor frrelevancy, it is the explora- 
tion of the earth as a whole and of the cos- 
mic space around it. A clear understanding 
of the disproportion between the narrow 
ambitions of the various fragments of 
humanity and man's confrontation with the 
immensity of the universe could become an 
important step toward the realization of the 
common origin, common fate and common 
aspirations of all mankind" (Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, vol. XVII, No. 5, p. 171). 

I am grateful that President Kennedy 
appointed a man with the imagination, the 
knowledge and the wisdom to lead America’s 
space explorations in this direction. We are 
fortunate that this convention program 
features his address at tonight’s banquet. It 
is our privilege, then, to present to this West 
Viriginia audience, our honored guest speak- 
er—James E. Webb. 


World TV by Satellite 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an informative article which re- 
cently appeared in Show Business Il- 
lustrated magazine and written by 
George J. Feldman, of New York City. 

Mr. Feldman was Director and Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration, of 
which committee I had the honor of 
being chairman. Because of the great 
importance and timeliness of the space 
age which is now upon us, George J. 
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Feldman's article is of great importance 

and I commend it to all: 

Wortp TV BY SATELLITE—THE GREATEST 
Trick OF THE CENTURY, IF ONLY WE CAN 
Make Ir Work 


(By George J. Feldman) 


“Gunsmoke” on the screens in Irkutsk, the 
Paris opera coming over to viewers in Rio, a 
Soviet movie on the late show in Manila— 
this spectacle of freewheeling international 
television is barely 5 years in the future. 
Advances in space technology now make 
the lofting of communications satellites 
mainly an engineering proposition. What- 
ever method is decided upon—orbiting 
satellites with transmitters, a system of 
many stationary balloons reflectors, or a 
scheme using three synchronous satellites 
orbiting at the same speed as the Earth 
itself—it requires only a definite, estimable 
amount of planning and construction to end 
forever the limitation hitherto placed on 
television transmission by the curvature of 
the Earth's surface. International TV can 
be a reality. It will constitute, along with 
other electronic uses of the communications 
satellites, the greatest single payoff yet real- 
ized from man’s exploration into space. 

But, this great communications revolu- 
tion is already posing far more problems 
than the old scientific roadblocks that it 
shatters. Organizational problems alone are 
prodigious. International frequencies must 
be determined, bandwidths must be set. 
Arrangements must be made for sharing 
channels. Equipment must be standardized. 
European sets, for example, use finer and 
more numerous lines on their screens. Then 
there are the larger political implications. 
With the transmission of Soviet movies 
will unquestionably come the propaganda 
speeches of Nikita Khrushchev and even 
more direct appeals for subversion in various 
areas. How much will the directors of the 
Paris opera charge Brazil for the privilege 
of seeing their latest production? And along 
with “Gunsmoke,” the Irkutsk viewers will 
doubtless be offered a selection of discus- 
sion groups and perhaps some USIA com- 
mercials. How long would Moscow stand 
for that? 

In fact, making international TV work, 
politically and socially, will be the greatest 
trick of the century. It also holds great 
hopes. Of itself, this sort of communication 
might finally soften the hardening lines of 
the cold war. 

The technology of the communications 
satellite systems is by now well explored. 
The first system to be suggested was of the 
passive reflector type, that is, it involved 
a great many orbiting objects, bearing no 
electronic equipment. 

A far more promising system would be 
that of three cr more synchronous satellites, 
placed in orbit at 22,300 miles and timed 
to rotate with the earth, thus fixing their 
positions in relation to it. These few syn- 
chronous satellites would be active, that 
is, capable of receiving, transmitting and 
amplifying signals. They could place the 
entire world within the range of a single 
broadcast from any point on the earth's 
surface. The synchronous system, however, 
will take the longest time to activate, 

The most feasible system at present is one 
of active electronic satellites fixed at a lower 
altitude, orbiting at a height of 7,000 feet 
over the poles. To be effective, the system 
would demand some 50 satellites in orbit, 
so that one would always be within range of 
every ground station. 

This system could easily be realized by 
1965. Next year the United States will 
launch four experimental communications 
satellites with such a medium-range system 
in view. The first is scheduled to be fired 
into space on April 17. It and the others 
will orbit at an altitude of about 3,000 miles. 
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This is far short of the 7,000-mile height 
necessary for an efficient world-wide opera- 
tion, but it is enough for experimental pur- 
poses—the first 125-pound test satellite will 
be able to bounce television pictures from 
this country to Europe. 

The significant thing about this first satel- 
lite is that it will be operated by a private 
company, A.T. & T. No less than six other 
corporations have also outlined programs for 
satellite systems to be used both for tele- 
phone communications and TV. After much 
soul-searching the Kennedy administration 
approved this plan for private development 
of the satellite systems, thus establishing an 
important basic principle. 

Of course, the degree of Government co- 
operation and regulation here must neces- 
sarily be great. So must the cooperation 
between the corporations ultimately in- 
volved. Not only does the magnitude of the 
job almost enforce such a cooperative ef- 
fort, but the antitrust lawyers in the Jus- 
tice Department would undoubtedly start 
orbiting their court actions, if one colossus 
like A.T. & T. proposed to do the job alone. 

Many authorities feel that the only real 
answer for the satellite system is some type 
of Government ownership and private opera- 
tion. For one thing, the communications 
satellites and their ground stations would no 
doubt have to be organized on a worldwide 
basis, inevitably with some form of joint 
international control. It would hardly 
seem feasible to have the intergovernmental 
decisions involved in this control made by 
a private corporation. 

There has already been one meeting to dis- 
cuss plans for international use of the com- 
munications satellite network. It was at- 
tended by representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Germany and 
France. As quickly as possible, these pre- 
liminary discussions should be converted 
into a permanent international body, prob- 
ably affiliated with the International Tele- 
communication Union, that can be the fore- 
runner of workable control agency. 

In Washington, the communications satel- 
lite program needs strong direction from 
the Executive and all the funds which Con- 
gress can be prepared to allocate for it. 
Like the missiles and the man-in-space pro- 
gram, it has suffered from more than its 
share of delays. But here, at least, the 
broad-gage research done in our satellite 
program has given the United States a posi- 
tion of leadership, a position which must be 
devoted to international good. The initial 
expenditure for setting up a communica- 
tions satellite system would probably ap- 
proach $500 million. This is not large con- 
sidering the ultimate gain to be realized. In 
savings to the world’s overburdened tele- 
phone communication network alone, this 
investment would pay for itself within 20 
years. i 

The costs of an international TV network 
have yet to be estimated, But it is surely 
not too early to start a joint planning effort 
in the television industry, which might at 
least consider some of the problems in- 
volved. The American television industry 
is the logical leader in any program of world- 
wide TV. Technically, there is no question 
about this: Both the educational and the 
entertainment advantages of a world linked 
by television are immense, This single me- 
dium could do more than all the world’s 
statesmen to forge the peaceful one world 
which all peoples now crave. 

All of which raises a question, which it is 
outside of my sphere to discuss here. What 
kind of programs should we plan for this 
international network? It is a prospect 
which the TV industry’s leaders should start 
pondering right now. Will they understand 
our situation comedies in the Congo? And 
do we really want to send “Gunsmoke” over 
to those hungry viewers in Irkutsk? 


September 19 
Tribute to Dr. George M. McClure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


= OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement by him, together 
with an article published in the Louis- 
ville, Ky., Courier-Journal of September 
17, 1961, written by Gerald Griffin, in 
tribute to Dr. George M. McClure, dis- 
tinguished educator and benefactor of 
the deaf. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORTON 


Yesterday, Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., an 
outstanding Kentuckian, celebrated his 
100th birthday. Dr. McClure is a most dis- 
tinguished educator and benefactor of the 
deaf known nationally for his work among 
the handicapped. 

As a part of my remarks I submit for 
printing in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
article by Gerald Griffin which appeared in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal on Sunday, 
September 17. This article summarizes the 
life service led by this great man and pays 
tribute to his many noble qualities. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Sept. 17, 1961] 


Eprror-CoLUMNIst HONORED NATIONALLY— 
DANVILLE EpucATor-BENEFACTOR OF THE 
Dear, Dr. MCCLURE, MARKING 100TH YEAR 
Tomorrow 

(By Gerald Griffin) 

DANVILLE, Ky., September 16.—A lone can- 
dle, denoting the beginning of his 101st year, 
will grace the birthday cake of Dr. George 
M. McClure, Sr., at a family dinner Monday. 

And most of the guests will convey their 
congratulations to the distinguished educa- 
tor and benefactor of the deaf by means of 
the sign language. For Dr. McClure hasn't 
heard a word in 90 years. 

It hasn’t bothered him a bit, either, nor 
interfered with his career of teaching and 
writing. Nor has he ever felt sorry for him- 
self because of the deafness which came aft- 
er an attack of typhoid fever when he was 
10. 

In fact, he considers that his deafness has 
been helpful to him in his understnding 
of the problems faced by deaf-mutes. 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED FOR WORK WITH DEAF 


Recognized nationally for his work in edu- 
cating the deaf, Dr. McClure taught mathe- 
matics and other subjects at the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf here for 57 years, then 
for 5 years edited the school publication, 
The Kentucky Standard. Even after his re- 
tirement he continued as editor emeritus, 
contributing a column to every issue until he 
broke his hip in a fall last April 23. 

The injury was followed by a severe siege 
of pneumonia, since which he has been con- 
fined to a wheel chair or hospital bed except 
during the morning hours, when his nurse 
brings him home. It is a lovely old home, a 
white-pillared brick mansion on & tree-lined 
avenue near the heart of Danville. 

That's where he lives with his son, Dr. 

M. McClure, Jr., and his daughter-In- 
law, who bow to his every wish. 
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Although not a college graduate, Dr. Mc- 
Clure holds honorary degrees from two in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Centre College 
made him a doctor of literature in 1934 and 
Gallaudet College conferred on him a degree 
of doctor of pedagogy in 1951. 

The latter degree was presented to him by 
his old friend and fellow townsman, the late 
Fred M. Vinson, who was Chief Justice of 
the United States at the time. Both of them 
had attended a school in Louisa. 

Another of Dr. Meclure's personal friends 
was Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, whose wife, like Dr. McClure, was 
deaf. He still has many letters written to 
him by Bell. 

Dr. McClure is an institution at Danville 
and is looked on as a patron saint at Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf, which he entered 
as a student in 1879, remained as a teacher, 
and retired as head of the department of 
mathematics. 


CONTRIBUTED PAPERS TO AMERICAN ANNALS 


Aside from his work as a teacher, he has 
helped to organize and carry on the socie- 
ties and associations that care for the inter- 
ests of the deaf in Kentucky. He has con- 
tributed papers to the American Annals for 
the Deaf and has delivered many addresses 
at schools for the deaf throughout the United 
States. 

Many honors have been conferred on the 
white-haired, white-mustached old gentle- 
Man of courtly manners, but the one he 
cherishes most was awarded to him only a 
few weeks ago. 

It is a plaque, the Edward Allan Fay Award, 
for his outstanding literary contributions to 
the education of the deaf. It was conferred 
on him, in his absence, at a joint meeting 
of the American Instructors of the Deaf and 
the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf in June at Salem, Oreg. 

It was one of his great disappointments 
that he was unable to attend the meeting, 
Which was held after his accident. His 
doctor son said that before his injury the 
old gentleman was “one of the finest speci- 
mens of manhood I ever saw.” z 

For the past 30 years, the young—still he's 
a grandfather—Dr. McClure said, every time 
his father had a birthday members of the 
family would come rushing home expecting 
that it would be his last, but he's still going 
Strong.” 

The elder Dr, McClure heads four genera- 
tions of George M. McClures and, he joked, 

“each generation is an improvement on the 
One before.” 

Until recently he was an expert lipreader 
but, since cataracts have dimmed his sight, 
he must rely on the sign language, mostly 
from his son and his daughter, Mrs. Elbert 
G. Sutcliffe, whose home is Glengary, a pee 
County farm. 


MRS. M'CLURE ALSO TAUGHT AT KSD 


That's no hardship for the son and daugh- 
ter, as they learned the language early in 
life. That was necessary for them as both 
their father and their mother, no longer 
alive, were totally deaf and such was their 
only way of communicating with their par- 
ents except lipreading, 

The late Mrs. McClure also was a teacher 
at KSD for many years. 

A native of Lawrence County, Dr. McClure 
grew up on a farm near Louisa, where he 
attended a private school operated by an 
uncle who had graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. After he became deaf he 
decided to learn the printing business, hay- 
ing visions of becoming an editor with a 
Paper of his own, 

After 3 years of work on a weekly paper at 

he came to Danville to further his 
education, having found that his pay as a 
Sonne journalist wouldn't take him very 
ar. 
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To reach this Boyle County center of Inarn- 
ing he traveled from Louisa to Cincinnati by 
steamboat and on here by way of the Cin- 
cinnatl Southern Railroad, which had been 
completed only the year before and was quite 
a novelty. Great crowds, he said, gathered at 
each station to see the train come in. 

Until his eyes dimmed, Dr. McClure, was an 
omnivorous reader—history, biography, po- 
etry, and fiction. The first $100 he ever 
earned, he said, he spent for books, and “I 
liked them all. I have them yet and I opine 
that, while possibly I could have done better, 
I am sure I might have done a great deal 
worse.” 

QUOTES LIBERALLY FROM MANY SOURCES 


Possessing a remarkably retentive memory, 
Dr. McClure can quote liberally from the 
Bible, from Shakespeare, and from the 
poets—Kipling, Burns, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing—and admits to a sneaking fondness for 
Byron. 

One of his favorite quotations, from Kip- 
ling, just about sums up the elder Dr. Mc- 
Clure, his son said, and it goes like this: 


“He scarce had need to doff his pride or 

slough the dross of earth 

Ben as he trod that day to God so walked 
he from his birth in simpleness and 
gentleness and honor and clean mirth 

So cup to lip in fellowship they gave him 
welcome high 

And made him place at the banquet board 
and strong men ranged thereby 

Who had done his work and held his peace 
and had no fear to die.” 


Resolution of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers in Support 
of an Increase in the Membership of 
the House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herewith a resolution 
adopted by the annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Letter 
Carriers assembled in Buffalo, N.Y. in 
August 1961, which I am sure Members 
of the House will find of interest to them. 

The resolution follows: 


SUPPORTING LEGISLATION INCREASING NUMER- 
ICAL REPRESENTATION IN THE U.S. HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas the present membership in the 
US. House of Representatives consists of 437 
elected Congressmen, and 

Where these Representatives are elected 
by districts alined according to population 
basis, and 

Whereas the phenomenal growth of our 
country has made it necessary to reduce this 
population basis, in order to afford all our 
citizens better representation: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the New 
York State Association of Letter Carriers, as- 
sembled in Buffalo, N.Y., in August 1961, do 
hereby strongly endorse pending legislation 
to increase the numerical quantity of the 
House of Representatives; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to every Member of Congress from 
New York State. 
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Concepts of Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, the 
column of George E, Sokolsky carried in 
this morning’s edition of the Washing- 
ton Post is devoted to a richly deserved 
tribute to one of the greatest Americans 
and truest patriots ever to serve in this 
body—the honored and respected senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. Sokolsky recounts the Virginia 
Senator's recent words to define true 
conservatism and to differentiate be- 
tween it and diehard reaction. He 
points out that the conservative “be- 
lieves in fundamental principles and at- 
tempts to fit progress within the margins 
of those principles” and characterizes 
the reactionary as one who “is opposed 
to progress in any form and so closes 
his mind that he never countenances the 
development of man.” 

Mr. Sokolsky has done a great service 
to those of us who pride ourselves upon 
being conservatives in making this dis- 
tinction and he does the cause of con- 
servative thought great honor in equat- 
ing it with the dedication, vision and 

statesmanship of the senior Senator 
from Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Sokolsky’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONCEPTS OF CONSERVATISM 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

These days one hears much about con- 
servatism that sounds strange to the ears of 
an old conservative. Just as a conservative 
would not submit to the authoritarianism of 
the Communists, so he will not submit to the 
pressures of any particular group of conserva- 
tives who demand monolithic principles. 

Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, a con- 
sistent conservative, each year holds a picnic 
in his apple orchard at Berryville, Va. On 
that occasion, he usually delivers an address. 
This year's address was devoted to his con- 
cept of political conservatism. 

It seems as though Senator JOSEPH CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, a liberal, has said that Sen- 
ator Brrp should be purged as chairman cf 
the Senate Finance Committee because the 
Virginian would not support the platform 
written by Chester Bowles and adopted by 
the Democratic Convention. 

Senator Brno replied to this: 

“In reply I stated publicly that I was un- 
alterably opposed to nearly everything in the 
platform; that I intended to fight every- 
thing inimical to the best interest of this 
country, in or out of the platform, and that 
I challenged him to take his fight to the 
Senate floor, 

“I said, as a Member of the Senate, my first 
allegiance was to the people of Virginia, and 
I recognized no outside control over my vote. 
The Virginia delegation to the convention 
opposed the platform.” 

This is a correct position. The Constitu- 
tion holds that each State should be repre- 
sented in the Senate by two Senators. A 
Senator therefore represents his State and is 
obligated to the people of his State. 
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Such liberals as Senators CLARK and JAVITS 
do not regard themselves as representatives 
of their States but as national officials, 
which they are not, under our system of 
government. 

In these days of political opportunism and 
confusion, it is satisfying to read a defense 
of the American system of government with- 
out any apology for it and without any at- 
tempt to find a compromise with some Marx- 
ian concept or some attempt to discover a 
new system of law and life. 

This Nation is constitutionally a confed- 
eration of sovereign States. The trend in 
recent years has been to forget the federal- 
istic characteristic of our political system 
and to assume that the Government in 
Washington es inherent rights. It 
does not. It posseses delegated and desig- 
nated authorities, obligation, and limita- 
tions, carefully stipulated in the Constitu- 
tion and in the amendments thereto. 

Senator Brno defines conservatism as 
follows: 

“Conservatism means to accept responsi- 
bility for preserving and protecting our basic 
principles and institutions while exercising 
the privilege of using and developing them. 

“What are these basic principles? There 
are others, but foremost I list States rights, 
and the independence of the three separate 
but coordinate branches of government. 
This combination provides the check and the 
balance to insure against concentration of 
power which, by experience, we have learned 
to fear. 

“These, and others, are the principles on 
which we achieved our liberty and our free- 
dom for the pursuit of happiness. They are 
the base of our greatness.” 

It would be interesting to see this state- 
ment of American idealism contested. This 
is no conclusion of a reactionary who fails 
to recognize the need for human progress 
or the value of orderly process of law. Re- 
actionaries are not conservatives, because 
they exclude development and growth from 
their program. They desire what once was 
to be eternal. Senator Brun makes the 
distinction: 

“Virginians are not reactionaries. We do 
not turn back the hands of the clock. We 
do not necessarily defend the status quo, 
But neither do we assume that change is 
necessarily progress. We want progress, but 
we want sound progress,” 

This is the wisdom of the experienced 
idealist. The conservative idealist does not 
seek a pragmatic method to solve all prob- 
lems; he believes in fundamental principles 
and attempts to fit progress within the mar- 
gins of those principles, 

The reactionary is quite different; he is 
opposed to progress in any form and so 
closes his mind that he neyer countenances 
the development of man. The conservative 
lives by historic memory; the reactionary 
lives by taboos and prejudices, by unhistoric 
tittle-tattle. 


Efficient Mr. Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have many reasons to 
be indebted to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and its great director, Hon. 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

They have a special reason to admire 
and respect Mr. Hoover for the enemies 
he has made. The Dearborn Press, of 
Dearborn, Mich., on August 24 of this 
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year carried an excellent column re- 
garding current sniping against Mr. 
Hoover, written by Dr. George S. Ben- 
son, president of Harding College, 


» 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include this article by Dr. 
Benson: 

EFFICIENT Mr. HOOVER 
(By Dr. George S. Benson) 

Every now and then somebody starts a 
rumor that high officials close to the Presi- 
dent want to get rid of J. Edgar Hoover. 
These whispers are more puzzling and an- 
noying than truthful, apparently, for one of 
the first acts of President Kennedy upon 
his election was to notify the Nation that 
he had asked Mr. Hoover to remain at his 
post with the FBI. This action of the in- 
coming administration attested the high 
esteem generally held toward Mr. Hoover 
and his effectiveness as the Nation's top 
law enforcement officer. 

It is not difficult to trace the general 
source of Mr. Hoover's detractors. One comes 
soon to the political far left, to those who 
like to warn of “facism” when they tilt 
with conservatives. Many of the so-called 
“liberal” political schemers, with their sup- 
porting writers and organized groups, hate 
Mr. Hoover with a vengeance, even as they 
hate anybody who warns of the Communist 
menace. They realize that Mr. Hoover with 
his FBI fights Red subversion where he finds 
it and never fails to put America’s security 
first. This is just too much for them. They 
itch for his scalp. 


AUTHORITY ON REDS 


Through the years since 1919, Mr. Hoover 
has understood communism as few Ameri- 
cans have. He has followed its fortunes, its 
shifting positions and meandering lines.“ 
He has observed its underground, watched 
its party at work, caught its spies, and in- 
vestigated its intellectual hirelings. From 
time to time he has made important revela- 
tions about its dangers to America, and all 
the while he has enjoyed the confidence of 
presidents of both parties. He has always 
encouraged anti-Communist activities; his 
own book, “Masters of Deceit,” is our best 
popular study of communism in action. 

Mr. Hoover is primarily a law-enforcement 
Officer. He is not a politician. As a G-man 
he is tops in integrity, in patriotic idealism, 
in belief in the necessity of preserving the 
American heritage. Typical of Mr. Hoover's 
viewpoints is the statement appearing in his 
regular cover letter addressed to law-enforce- 
ment officials in the FBI Bulletin for July: 
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“Tt is the responsibility of law-enforcement 
officers to aid in building our country into a 
strong and respected republic, just as they 
have historically led the battles against other 
threats to our safety and security. The law- 
enforcement officer should be respected by 
both adults and young people alike, and by 
his example of physical sturdiness, incor- 
ruptible morals, and high regard for the 
principles of our free land, he can do his part 
in preventing any dangerous trend toward 
a national weakness. He owes it to his coun- 
try, his community, his family, and himself.” 

A recent news release from the Depart- 
ment of Justice showed new alltime highs 
in accomplishments of the FBI. In the past 
fiscal year, fines, savings, and recoveries in 
cases investigated amounted to $1.34 for 
every dollar appropriated for the Bureau. 
Of persons brought to trial by the FBI, 96.6 
percent were convicted, most of them from 
guilty pleas. The Bureau’s Laboratory an- 
swered requests for assistance that resulted 
in 244,183 scientific examinations. Finger- 
print cards were added to the file at more 
than 21,000 daily. 

REDS DISLIKE FBI 

The report mentioned continuing, vigor- 

ous investigation by the FBI of those ele- 
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ments endangering America’s internal se- 
curity. Because of these services the De- 
partment of State has been enabled to take 
action against Soviet-bloc officials who have 
engaged in activities beyond the scope of 
their official assignments in the United 
States; and the Department of Justice has 
been enabled to institute prosecution 
against persons engaged in espionage 
activities. 

The Communists do not like Mr. Hoover. 
that is clear. But it is difficult to imagine 
an American citizen so misguided, Ul in- 
formed, and unpatriotic as to suggest his dis- 
missal. I would like to urge that readers of 
this column write the boss of J. Edgar 
Hoover [not Mr. Hoover himself] and com- 
mend the Department of Justice for the fine 
work of the Bureau, under the direction of 
Mr. Hoover. His boss is Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. 


Hon. Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES- 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most distressing news to know about the 
untimely death of my very close congres- 
sional neighbor and longtime friend, 
Representative Overton BROOKS, of 
Shreveport, La. 

Since January 1939 I have known weil 
Representative Brooxs. His Louisiana 
District and the Texas District I have 
the honor to represent join. We have 
had many mutual problems legislatively 
and frequently have discussed ways by 
which the people of our general area 
could be benefited. 

Representative Overton Brooks has 
been one of the hardest workers I have 
ever known, He was a real leader in 
many lines of congressional effort. No 
man could have been more loyal to the 
people of his district, his State and his 
Nation and to causes destined to endure 
than Hon. Overton Brooks, 

Prior to and during World War II, 
Congressman Brooks as a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs shoul- 
dered a heavy responsibility as America 
and our allies came from behind in our 
state of preparation to defend ourselves 
and then to win in record time the great- 
est of all wars. The contributions to this 
overall effort by Representative BROOKS 
were great indeed. 

For many months he has devoted a 
great deal of time and thought to his 
duties and obligations as a chairman of 
one of the most important committees 
in Congress, the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. He discharged his 
duties as chairman of this committee in 
a highly successful way and no one 
doubts that the progress we now are 
making in this realm of activity is due 
in a large measure to his insight and his 
active and constant endeavors as the 
chairman of this very challenging com- 
mittee. 

We all shall miss Overton in many 
ways. May God sustain and comfort his 
wife and daughter, his other relatives 
and his many friends in the great loss 
suffered by them, by us, his colleagues in 
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Congress, and by the people of our 
Nation. 


Philipsburg Mont, Has New Timber 
Industry To Replace Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
September 22, Philipsburg, Mont., will 
celebrate the opening of a new industry 
and in so doing it will be commemorat- 
ing another example of America’s sys- 
tem of free enterprise in operation. 

It is with particular pleasure that I 
welcome Montana Forest Products Inc. 
and its new sawmill to Montana. Ina 
very small way I was able to make a 
modest contribution, but to others be- 
long the real credit. Two of the officers 
of the firm, Mr. Duane Autzen and Mr. 

Buehner, of Portland, Oreg., both 
experienced lumbermen, decided that 
Philipsburg looked good tothem. It had 
the combination of location and re- 
Sources, both forest and human, to make 
it an attractive site. 

A great deal of planning went into 
the location and there was consultation 
and cooperation with the U.S. Forest 
Service. The people of Philipsburg were 
especially helpful., 

One thing that intrigued me about 

operation was the thoroughness 
With which it was planned. In the fall 
of 1959 the principals of the operation, 
knowing that they would be working in 
& different type of timber than is found 
in Oregon, decided to go to Sweden to 
Study the operation there because they 
use the same type of timber as it found 
in the Philipsburg area; namely, a small 
but high quality grade tree. 

They came to the late Senator Mur- 
Tay, Senator Mansfield, and me to see 
What could be done in order to assure a 
Maximum benefit for all concerned by 
this trip to Sweden. 

Senator Murray, as was his character- 
istic, gave them all the assistance possi- 
ble. He assigned a staff member of his 
Committee to make the arrangements 

the Swedish Ambassador here 

in Washington, and also arranged for 

this committee man to go to Sweden 

With the group along with one of the 

men in region 1 of the Forest 
Service, Ernest Grambo. 

The group spent 2 weeks in Sweden 
as guests of the Swedish Government 
and a private association of timber 
Owners and operators, seeing every type 
of forest products processing plant and 
Woods operation. 

When the group returned to the United 
States, the company officials went ahead 
With the design and construction of their 
Modern plant falicities at Philipsburg. 

Montana national forests can accom- 
Modate this new plant, and in fact could 
Well accommodate another 10 mills of 
equal size. 
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The timber is there. The plant sites 
are available and a capable labor force 
exists. 

The national forests, dedicated to 
supplying timber on a sustained yield 
basis, along with the other multiple uses 
of this great public resource, will pro- 
vide the logs to make the mill go. The 
ingenuity of private enterprise will con- 
vert the logs to lumber for all America. 

I welcome Montana Forest Products to 
the Treasure State and wish them every 
success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Philipsburg Has New Timber 
Industry to Replace Mines,” which ap- 
peared in the September 13, 1961, issue of 
the Great Falls Tribune, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, 
Sept. 13, 1961] 
PHILIPSBURG Has New TIMBER INDUSTRY To 
REPLACE MINES 


The old town of Philipsburg is planning a 
celebration for September 22-23 to rival any 
held in its scenic valley when silver was 
queen. Festivities will celebrate the open- 
ing of the million and a half dollar Montana 
Forest Products sawmill and processing 
plant, Philipsburg’s newest industry. 

In the first half century of its history, 
Philipsburg settled in 1866, celebrated many 
rich ore strikes, and the area experienced 
many booms and declines relating to the 
ups and downs of the silver market. In 1867 
the St. Louis Mining Co. built the first silver 
mill in the State to process the free 
ores of the “bedded” deposits of the area. In 
the 1880's and 1890's Philipsburg and the 
nearby mountaintop town of Granite were 
the greatest silver producers in the Nation. 

In the last few decades Philipsburg has 
been known mainly as the center of a popu- 
lar recreation area, dotted with ghost mining 
camps. The new lumber and timber proc- 
essing industry is well worth celebrating. It 
is the type of industrial development par- 
ticularly fitted to the community which lies 
in the heart of the source of supply. The 
new mill will use timber from both private 
lands and forest service areas. 

It will provide increased employment and 
payrolls and boost the economy of this 
area which has been relatively in the dol- 
drums in recent years due to the shutdown 
of mining operations. r 


Some Cotton Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include some brief communications and 
some cotton statistics: 


US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

TEXAS ASCS STATE OFFICE, 

College Station, Tez., August 18, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: As re- 
quested in your note on our letter of August 
11, we are listing below the counties in Texas 
which reserved no acreage for establishing 
new farm cotton allotments in 1961: 
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Andrews, Bandera, Baylor, Blanco, Brew- 
ster, Carson, Chambers, Cottle, Crockett, 
Crosby, Culberson, Dallam, Deaf Smith, Don- 
ley, El Paso, Foard, Glasscock, Hardeman, 
Hartley, Haskell, Hemphill, Hudspeth, Irion, 
Jeff Davis, Jefferson, Kendall, Kent, Kerr, 
King, Kinney, Loving, Lubbock, McMullen, 
Martin, Matagorda, ` Maverick, Midland, 
Moore, Oldham, Parmer, Potter, Presidio, 
Randall, Reagan, Real, Reeves, Roberts, 
Schleicher, Sterling, Sutton, Swisher, Terrell, 
Val Verde, Ward, Winkler, and Yoakum. 

Our previous correspondence with you is 
being returned as requested. 

Very truly yours, 
W. Lewis Davin, 
State Administratire Officer. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 28,1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH; This ts in 
reply to your letter of July 7, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, regarding an inquiry you 
received from Mr. A. C. Dutch“ Harris, Box 
364, Kilgore, Tex., about a cotton allotment 
for his farm in Upshur County. 

There is provision under the applicable 
law and regulations for establishing cotton 
allotments for new cotton farms which, in 
the case of 1961, would be farms on which 
cotton was not planted or regarded by law 
as having been planted during base years 
1958, 1959, and 1960. The allotments for 
such new farms are derived from acreage re- 
served for this purpose by the ASO State 
and county committees. We point out, how- 
ever, that although both the ASC State and 
county committees are authorized to re- 
serve acreage for new farm allotments, they 
are not required to do so and many do not. 
The enclosed statement briefly sets forth the 
eligibility requirements for new farm allot- 
ments for 1961 and explains generally how 
and under what conditions they are estab- 
lished, 

We point out that the latest date that an 
application for a new farm cotton allotment 
for 1961 could be filed in Texas was February 
15, 1961, as this was the closing date set by 
the Texas ASC State committee for filing 
such applications. 

If Mr. Harris is interested in a new farm 
cotton allotment for his farm in 1962, 
suggest that he communicate his desire 
his local ASCS county office well 


Dear LinpLey: How could we have cotton 
acreage on our farm in Upshur County? 
Thanks for your literature you sent Ralph 
and me. 
A. C. Durch“ HARRIS, 
Kilgore, Tez. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This is in 
further reply to your request of January 30, 
1961, for certain information concerning 
commodity allotments on a county basis. 

We stated in our letter to you of April 21 
that the information requested would have 
to be compiled. The data requested for 
cotton has now been compiled and is set 
forth on the enclosed photostatic copies. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Under Secretary. 
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Cotton production and other specified data, 1960—Continued 


Racine 

Number Total | Average | Average jcompated 

of cotton Total Number |computed| acreage | number rahe of 

State and county allot- acreage of bales | value of | per allot- of bales | cotton 
ments allotted | produced | cotton ment | per allot- 
produced ment 
Thon- 
sanda 
1,079 13, 137 6,050 $832 12,2 5.6 
1, 588 17,618 7,100 977 11.1 4.5 
3, 080 47, 34, 300 4,720 15.5 11.1 
1, 100 13, 878 9, 150 1,250 12. 5 4.3 
256 1, 695 690 95 6.6 27 
#3 4, 285 1,640 22 7.0 2.7 
196 1,913 1,170 161 9.8 6.0 
325 3,278 1, 530 211 10.1 4.7 
1,006 13, 976 3, 700 500 13.0 3.7 
1,025 19, 825 6, 850 Hy 19.3 6.7 
32 123 10 1 3.8 3 
380 2,723 530 73 7.0 1.4 
1, 285 25, 19, 700 2, 711 19.6 15.3 
705 8,757 3,150 433 11.0 4.0 
102 802 181 25 7.9 1.8 
15 s6 25 3 5.7 1.7 
670 5, 865 3, 950 M 8.6 5.8 
1,472 18, 135 13, 000 1, 780 12.3 8.8 
7 45 20 8 6.4 2.9 
1,171 39, 639 23, 800 3,275 33.8 20.3 
O54 47,097 32, 100 4,417 49.4 33.6 
3, 187 495 68 8.0 1.2 
841 5, 708 1,150 158 6.8 1.4 
1,619 56, 538 46, 800 6, 438 34.9 28. 9 
N 17,779 5, 700 TH 22.0 7.1 
325 3, 648 1,340 184 11.2 4.1 
5 405 75 10 6. 2 1.2 
258 1,758 225 31 . 8 9 
2,070 86, 471 33, 100 4,554 27.3 16.0 
67 208 35 5 4.0 5 
349 2. 413 400 55 6.9 1.1 
a5 1,550 475 65 hA 1.4 
sus 2874 1, 380 10 7.3 3.8 
638 8,316 3,310 455 13.0 5.2 
s u, 023 500 757 10.8 6.6 
535 n, O48 4, 250 ARS 11.3 7.9 
a 1.454 12, 464 2,760 30 3.6 1.9 
357 2.61 580 80 7.3 1.6 
282 444 1, 480 204 15.7 6.2 
120 R26 113 jä 6.9 „9 
50 428 2 39 8.6 5.6 
1, 636 19, 088 7. 200 gl 11.7 4.4 
179 1, 090 39 5,6 1.6 
v9 1.050 180 25 10.6 1.8 
817 6, 258 1,350 186 7.4 1.6 
a7 477 36 8.4 4.6 
1, 212 10, 928 2,120 202 9.0 1.7 
22 4. 207 1, 530 211 14.1 6.7 
3, 417 1,540 212 7.9 8.5 
147 2. 916 1, 780 H5 6.5 4.0 
634 5, 603 1,350 186 8.8 21 
197 1,285 365 50 6.5 1.9 
201 1,068 250 34 5,3 1.2 
161 763 75 10 47 5 
1,085 21, 205 8, 500 1,170 19.5 7.8 
153 930 200 28 6.1 1.3 
361 1, 988 225 31 5.4 „0 
127 1.781 1,140 157 14.0 9.0 
561 6, 141 2, 200 315 10.9 4.1 
1,840 72, 500 50, 100 893 39.4 27.2 
130 1,672 840 116 12.0 6.0 
1.227 9, 967 3,730 518 8.1 3.0 
2, 827 80, 077 60, 100 8, 200 31.1 23. 3 
78 639 65 9 8.2 8 
45, 699 802, 633 457, 995 63,019 17.5 10.0 
—=——o ———— 

1,135 7. 947 4,020 653 7.0 3.5 
2,024 19, 918 12.250 1,900 9.8 6.1 
54 8. 6,950 1,129 16,4 12.7 
3, 286 26, 730 1 2,152 8.1 4.0 


Average 
Total | Average | Average 3 


Number 
ol cotton Total Sorapa computed| acreage | number | value of 
State and county allot- acreage of bales value of | perallot-| of bales | cotton 

ments allotted | produced | cotton ment per allot- per allot- 

produced ment ment 

farm 

Thou- 
sands 

1, 004 12,192 7,900 $1, 283 11.1 7.2 $1,173 
1,018 13, 922 8,20 1,332 13.7 8.1 1, 308 
660 1, 484 480 78 2.2 7 118 
2,006 9, 498 4, 850 788 45 23 376 
1,052 15, 651 11, 800 1,917 14.9 11.2 1.8 
7¹¹ 1,644 270 44 2.3 .4 63 
1,0 12, 267 4,020 653 7.9 2.6 418 
1,090 10,025 6,180 9.2 4.7 767 
2, 731 31,08 13,000 2,111 11.4 4.8 773 
2, 546 34, 358 28, 700 336 13.1 10,5 1,703 
1,737 9, 720 6, 250 a 5,6 3.0 491 
2, 069 29, 399 19, 400 3,1M 14,2 9.4 1, 623 
1,324 1, 578 9, 700 1, 575 16.3 7.3 1,19 
1, 686 9, 797 6,150 5,8 3.6 502 
934 9, 571 6, 500 1,058 10.2 7.0 1,131 
751 4,420 1,110 180 5.8 1.5 237 
3, 765 31, 41 16, 400 2, 664 R4 4.4 708 
942 3, 161 1, 100 179 3.3 1.1 186 
2, 531 14, 149 3, 600 585 5.6 14 231 
593 3,748 1, 430 232 6,3 24 301 
1,043 8, 082 5, 900 958 7.7 8. 7 919 
101 10, 453 4, 150 674 3.4 1.3 217 
801 3, 071 1.050 171 3.8 1.3 213 
1,348 19, 518 8. 850 1, 437 10.6 4.8 778 
1, 180 7, 645 2, 790 453 6.5 2.4 3M 
1, 624 16, 877 6, 450 1,048 10.4 4.0 645 
1, 536 34, 435 27, 750 4, 507 22.4 18.1 934 
1,714 11, 149 5, 450 885 6.5 8.2 516 
472 3, 54 1, 390 226 7.5 2.9 479 
1, 388 11, 58 5, 250 853 8.3 3.8 615 
1, 184 37,714 28, 000 4, 604 31.9 24.4 3, 904 
1. 005 6, 657 3,070 499 6.1 2.8 456 
1, 546 6, 086 2. 44% 306 3.9 16 258 
4,075 57, 408 45, 000 7, 308 11.6 9.0 1, 469 
1,314 5, 255 1, 270 206 4.0 1.0 157 
1, 180 6, 936 4, 200 6 5.8 3.5 574 
1,095 6, 710 3, 340 52 6.1 3.0 405 
3, 750 21, 100 5, 000 812 5.6 1.3 218 
2, 605 „ 419 32, 100 5,213 15.2 12.4 2,000 
632 5,183 1,470 239 8.2 2.3 378 
3. 654 603 22, 900 3,710 9.2 6.3 1,018 
1. 518 15, 140 5, 800 942 10.0 a8 620 
268 414, 000 67, 240 9.2 5.4 870 
22 .. a 
426 610 96 2.9 1.0 153 
911 1,850 290 3.5 2.0 318 
436 265 42 2.5 7 103 
31 12 2 1.7 4 Of 
3, 191 21, 500 3, 375 6.4 6.7 1,058 
1, 820 11, 900 1, 888 8.3 9.0 1. 415 
2,020 . % goss} aga) aij 292 
7 4 1 2.6 +6 143 
848 2, 630 413 4.5 3.1 487 
30 12 2 1.7 4 67 
2,327 37, 000. 5, 808 14.0 15.9 2, 406 
2, 063 40, 900 6, 420 20.3 19.8 3,112 
1, 432 4, 800 753 5.8 4.7 739 
4,795 53, 900 8, 460 9.5 11,2 1, 764 
2, 165 5,110 802 4.5 2.4 370 
97 104 16 21 1.1 165 
282 160 25 2.7 6 59 
1, 883 20, 900 3.281 11.2 11.1 1,742 
1, 575 7,150 1,122 5.9 4.5 712 
2.241 43, 500 6, 827 18.2 19.4 8,046 
2,175 17, 900 2,810 8.0 8.2 1,292 
1, 986 3, 210 504 3.1 16 256 
18 16 3 1.7 0 167 
14 16 3 20 1.1 214 
A 29, 300 4, 599 54.0 66.7 10, 476 
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The Federal Budget in a Time of 
National Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, Mr. David Bell, delivered an 
address to the Can Manufacturers’ In- 
Stitute, meeting in New York. I believe 
the speech deserves wide distribution 
and attention. It is a clear exposition of 
the Bureau's position on the question of 
Federal expenditures. I ask that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tue FeperaL BUDGET IN A TIME OF 
NATIONAL DANGER 
(Address of David E. Bell, Director of the 

Bureau of the Budget, at the board meet- 

ing of the Can Manufacturers’ Institute, 

Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.Y.) 

I would like to talk to you today about 
Some of the major issues concerning the 
Federal budget in this time of national 
danger. These are issues which have neces- 
sarily been at the center of attention of 
the Kennedy administration In these first 
few months. They are of obvious concern 
to all of us as citizens and taxpayers. 

At a time when we are increasing the Na- 
tion’s readiness for military action, should 
that prove necessary, and are attempting to 
increase our effectiveness in international 
affairs, we all want to be sure that our public 

es are on a sound footing. So far as 
the budget is concerned, I take it this means 
Meeting two tests: First, are we spending 
the right amount—neither too little nor too 


I hope I can shed some light on 
th assertions. 
I 
Let me first clear away some misconcep- 
tions. There is no doubt that in an absolute 
Sense the Federal budget is large. The most 
Tecent estimate of expenditures in the pres- 
ent fiscal year is nearly $88 billion. (That 
figure, incidentally, wil: have to be revised 
Shortly to take account of recent congres- 
Sional actions and other factors. For present 
Purposes, however, it is sufficiently accurate.) 
The Federal budget is not only large; it 
has been growing rapidly. Budget expendi- 
tures in 1949 and 1950 were about $40 billion, 
less than half today's level. An even more 
Startling figure: Federal expenditures in the 
fight budgets administered by President 
Eisenhower were $182 billion higher than 
expenditures in the eight budgets admin- 
istered by President Truman. 
What conclusions can we draw from these 
facts? Do they demonstrate that President 
nhower was a much looser man with the 
Federal purse strings than President Tru- 
man? Dc they demonstrate that the Federal 
et is a vast juggernaut, eating up larger 
and larger shares of the national product? 
} oes “spending ourselves into the poor- 


Not at all. Any such conclusions would 
very misleading. 
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Let us ask the question—not how big are 
Federal expenditures in absolute terms, but 
how big they are relative to the total output 
of goods and services of the country? The 
answer gives us an entirely different—and 
far more useful—impression of the size of 
the Federal budget and its growth. 

Budget expenditures for the present fiscal 
year (1962) will be in the neighborhood of 
16 percent of the national output of goods 
and services. If you look back over the 
recent years, you will find that this percent- 
age has not varied substantially since the 
end of World War II. The low point, 13.4 
percent, was in 1948. The high point, 20.6 
percent, was in 1953 under the impetus of 
the Korean war. In 11 of the 16 fiscal years 
since World War II, the percentage has been 
in the range 15 to 17 percent of gross na- 
tional product. The conclusion is that the 
general level of Federal expenditures, while 
rising sharply in absolute amounts, has not 
risen significantly as a proportion of the 
gross national product over the past decade 
and a half. 

I do not argue, needless to say, that a pro- 
portion of 16 percent of gross national prod- 
uct is in some sense correct. Quite the con- 
trary, I will proceed shortly to argue that 
we must consider Federal expenditures on 
their merits and not in terms of arbitrary 
amounts or proportions. The only point I 
wish to make now Is that there is no reason 
to consider that Federal outlays have been 
increasingly burdensome on the economy. 
The fact is that the burden has remained 
substantially constant since the end of World 
War II. 

Let me add one other point here. Some of 
you may have noted a speech made last week 
by Senator Brno, in which he predicted that 
Federal expenditures will rise to $106 billion 
in fiscal year 1965. At first glance that seems 
like a very large figure. But in terms of a 
reasonable estimate of what the gross na- 
tional product might be in 1965, assuming 
reasonably high employment, Senator Byron's 
prediction turns out to be about 16 percent of 
gross national product—a figure exactly in 
line with recent experience and in fact lower 
than the actual percentage in 8 of the past 
10 years. 

The Kennedy administration has not made 
any predictions about what Federal expendi- 
tures will be in 1965. But I take it a fair 
comment on Senator Byxp's prediction would 
be that if we as a nation decide that we need 
to spend $106 billion in 1965 through the 
Federal budget, we will be able to do so at 
not greater relative burden on the economy 
than have been the budgets of the last 10 


years. 

What I have said thus far has principally 
been intended to eliminate some possible 
false impressions, and reach the real heart 
of the question how large should Federal ex- 
penditures be. I take it we cannot answer 
the question by reference to absolute or 
relative comparisons of budget totals. The 
question is one of need. If we don’t have 
to spend so much, 16 percent of the gross na- 
tional product is too much. If we need to 
spend more, we could clearly spend much 
greater sums. In 1944 and 1945 we spent 
more than 45 percent of the gross national 
product through the Federal budget—and 
I don't believe, looking back, that anyone 
would argue that we had reached anything 
like an absolute limit. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that there is no 
refuge in overall totals or in percentages of 
GNP. We must face the hard question: 
What does the national interest require us 
to spend through the Federal budget for 
public purposes? 

1 

In order to approach this question, it is 
helpful to separate the elements of the Fed- 
eral budget into major segments. For sim- 
plicity here today I will use a three-part clas- 
sification. The first is the expenditures in 
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the budget for national defense and inter- 
national activities—the combined set of ac- 
tivities including the cost of our own Defense 
Establishment, our military and economic 
assistance to other countries, the atomic en- 
ergy program, and related activities which 
are intended to advance the objectives of 
peace and freedom in the world. Together 
these expenditures are costing at the present 
time about $54 billion of the total of $88 
billion, or 62 percent. This is obviously the 
largest proportionate share of Federal budget 
costs. The cost of our Defense Establish- 
ment alone is more than half the total 
budget. It is not too much to say that the 
level of the budget has been essentially deter- 
mined by the judgment of the President and 
of the Congress as to the appropriate devo- 
tion of national resources to these national 
security purposes. 

In addition to these direct outlays for na- 
tional security, the costs of interest on the 
debt, about $9 billion a year, and of veter- 
ans’ services and benefits, about $5 billion a 
year, both of which are essentially related to 
the costs of the Nation's past wars, account 
for about 16 percent of the budget. Thus, 
more than three-quarters of the total Fed- 
eral budget stems essentially from costs of 
previous wars and of our attempts to prevent 
another war. 

This leaves some $20 billion as the share 
of budget expenditures which are going to 
other purposes—education, research, the 
space program, natural resource develop- 
ment, aids to business and to agriculture, 
etc. As a proportion of the total budget, 
these items are by far the smaller share, 
although they receive the bulk of the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress during 
the annual budget season and also perhaps 
of the general public in considering budget 
matters. 

With respect to each of these parts of the 
budget—national security, fixed charges for 
interest and veterans, and domestic pro- 
grams—there are two major questions to be 
asked, by the executive agencies, by the 
President, by the Congress, by anyone, in 
short, who wants to consider any element 
of the budget intelligently. The first ques- 
tion is, What is the type and extent of 
Federal action, if any, which should be un- 
dertaken in a given field? The second ques- 
tion is, Assuming some Federal action is to 
be undertaken, how can we make sure it is 
conducted efficiently and at minimum costs? 

Let me indicate briefly how these ques- 
tions apply to the decisions President 
Kennedy has made with respect to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1962 which he 
inherited from President Eisenhower. First, 
with respect to the question whether action 
should be undertaken by the Government, 
since January 20, President Kennedy has 
proposed to the Congress a number of 
changes in the budget for the fiscal year 
1962 which he inherited from his predeces- 
sor. The bulk of the changes proposed by 
President Kennedy have been in the fields of 
national security and space. In comparison 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 sub- 
mitted by President Eisenhower in January, 
the present estimate of expenditures is about 
$7 billion higher. Something over $4 billion, 
or 60 percent of the increase, has been in 
the fields of national security and space 
over half the increase in the Military Estab- 
lishment alone. 

These increases reflect the conviction of 
the Kennedy administration that the na- 
tional security of the country was not ade- 
quately provided for in the budget of the 
previous administration—and it also refiects, 
of course, judgments based on international 
developments since the preceding adminis- 
tration left office. If it were in office today, 
that administration might also have recom- 
mended larger defense outlays. 

The increases recommended by President 
Kennedy in the national defense field have 
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been aimed to give us more strength in both 
strategic and conventional warfare—more 
Polaris submarines and Minuteman missiles, 
on the one hand, and more Army and Marine 
divisions on the other. I have not heard 
any serious challenge of the necessity for 
spending these additional amounts for de- 
fense. And it is worthy of note, I think, 
that the Congress—led by the senior Mem- 
bers who have dealt with defense for many 
years, men like RUSSELL and Viso, of 
Georgia, and Manon, of Texas—have not only 
approved all of President Kennedy’s recom- 
mendations, but in fact appropriated several 
hundred million dollars more than he re- 
quested. 

In addition to changes directly related to 
national defense and space, President Ken- 
nedy has recommended a number of budg- 
etary increases in other fields—which are ex- 
pected to raise expenditures in the present 
fiscal year around $2 billion. These items 
cover such fields as education, scientific re- 
search, housing, agriculture, natural resource 
development, and a wide range of other 
activities. While I cannot discuss each of 
these items in detail, I would like to say two 
or three things about them in general. 

First, it would be easy but erroneous to 
think of this nondefense side of governmen- 
tal spending as wholly unimportant and 
capable of being eliminated or cut down 
drastically at will. There are in fact major 
elements of this nondefense spending which 
are at least as important to the longrun 
strength of our country as are direct military 
outlays. Any competent scientist will tell 
you, for example, that Federal expenditures 
for basic research, provided through the Na- 
tional Science Foundation or the National 
Bureau of Standards, are essential for the 
scientific and technological progress of our 
country and our future military strength. 
And similar comments could be made about 
many other programs in such fields as edu- 
cation, transportation, natural resources, and 
so on. 

Moreover, I would call your attention to 
the fact that the nondefense side of the 
budget has been growing steadily for years, 
under Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations alike. If you eliminate national 
security, interest, and veterans’ costs, the so- 
called “civilian” or “welfare” expenditures 
of the Federal Government (both serious 
misnomers, of course) rose from $8.2 billion 
in 1954, President Eisenhower's first budget, 
to $16.9 billion in the budget he proposed 
for 1962, an increase of about 100 percent in 
8 years. 

I suggest that an important conclusion 
may be drawn. This is that nondefense ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government are 

not primarily because of differences in 
attitudes of the two political parties, but 
mainly in response to the underlying needs 
of the Nation, needs that stem legitimately 
from the growth in population, the growth 
in urbanization, and similar accompani- 
ments of modern civilization which result 
in heavier demands upon governmental 
services. If I may say so, much of the dis- 
cussion of budget matters, which seems to 
imply that any additional Government 
spending for civilian purposes is inherent- 
ly wrong, seems to me to overlook this fun- 
damental fact. - 

My second general comment on this non- 
defense side of the budget is to strongly 
agree with the view that in times like these 
we must be doubly careful to make sure 
that each proposal is in fact necessary. This 
has been the policy of the President from 
the beginning of his term. Each addition to 
the budget has been proposed to the Con- 
gress by the President only after the most 
careful and deliberate consideration, and be- 
cause he felt it was of sufficient importance 
to the Nation to warrant an allocation of 
resources in a time of national danger. 

The increases in nondefense spending pro- 
posed by the President fall into two main 
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groups. Close to a billion dollars is related 
directly to the recession. This includes tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, aid to dependent children oi 
unemployed parents, distribution of surplus 
food, and so forth. Of these amounts, half 
a billion dollars or more will be repaid in 
loan repayments or future unemployment 
taxes. I think qualified observers are agreed 
that these various programs have been worth 
their cost in contributing to economic re- 
covery and the alleviation of distress. 

This leaves something over $1 billion worth 
of proposed increases to strentghen old pro- 
grams or start new ones. This includes all 
the increases for science, for education, for 
natural resources, for transportation, for 
housing, and soon. These, in the President's 
judgment, are necessary to the growth and 
development of the country. 

There are obviously questions of Judgment 
about particular programs on which there 
can be differences of opinion, and I would 
be the last to assert that the particular judg- 
ments this administration has made are im- 
peccable in every instance. I do believe, 
however, that it is incumbent on those who 
would like to see expenditures reduced, to 
consider the budget in some detail and to 
propose specific items which in their judg- 
ment can be reduced without detriment to 
the national interest. This, in my opinion, 
is the only basis on which there can be a 
sensible debate over budget issues. 

All that I have been saying relates to the 
question of whether specific Federal activi- 
ties should be undertaken. Let me repeat 
that there is another relevant question. If 
we do decide to undertake an activity, we 
should obviously carry it out with maximum 
efficiency and at minimum cost. This is a 
matter with which the Budget Bureau is 
deeply involved. I have no time today to 
discuss it as I should like to do. Suffice it 
to say that this administration takes this 
responsibility very seriously, and we hope we 
are making progress in this regard. Let me 
cite two examples, one specific, one general. 
The first is the establishment of a central 
Department of Defense supply agency in- 
tended to end the costly duplication of 
separate staffs, redundant facilities, and con- 
fiicting standards and methods of procure- 
ment, storage, and disposal. Experts for 
years have been urging that this step be 
taken—dating back at least to the first 
Hoover Commission in 1949. The second is 
the Installation of a clear-cut philosophy of 
administration based on the concept that 
responsibility for planning and action must 
be centered in individuals and not in com- 
mittees. The President intends that there 
be accountability—precise, identifiable, and 
enforcible—at every stage in the conduct 
of the public business. 


Let me now turn, finally, to a brief dis- 
cussion of the question whether we should 
be seeking to balance the budget in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Here the Kennedy administration has 
taken a position which is in contrast with 
that espoused by some members of the pre- 
vious administration. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s view is that it is not only un- 
necessary, but unwise and improper, to at- 
tempt to balance the Federal budget each 
year. To do so would, in fact, contribute to 
making recessions worse and inflationary 
booms higher, and would have a destabiliz- 
ing effect on the national economy. The 
viewpoint of this administration is that it is 
correct and proper to have a deficit in 
periods of recession, and a surplus, not sim- 
ply a balance, in years of boom and potential 
inflationary pressure. 

You will note that this view is not radical 
or unusual. It is fully accepted by econo- 
mists of all varieties of political judgment. 
Moreover, this view is espoused by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, which 10 
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years or more ago began to promote what it 
called the stabilizing budget policy. 

I do not belive, therefore, that the basic 
policy of planning for budget deficits in re- 
cessions and for surpluses, during boom 
periods can be effectively challenged on 
rational grounds. On the other hand, I 
would certainly that the application 
of this policy is subject to differences of 
view, and that those -differences of view 
might well produce a somewhat different 
answer to the question of specific budget 
policy at any particular time, 

At present, we are running a deficit, cur- 
rently estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $5 to $6 billion. We are, some point out, 
starting to recover from the recession of last 
winter. The economy is to revive 
vigorously. We can look forward to steadily 
increasing output and income. Are we run- 
ning some danger of stimulating an over- 
rapid advance in the economy and of a 
period of dangerous inflation? 

The views of the administration are quite 
clear. We regard the present deficit as 
moderate, proper, and defensible. It is 
worthy of note that it is in the neighbor- 
hood of half the deficit for the fiscal year 
1959, which was precisely the same year in 
relation to the last business cycle. That 
year, like the present one, was a year of basic 
recovery in the economy which was not fully 
reflected in Federal revenues owing to the 
bullt-in lag in collections. 

Unemployment is still high—only slightly 
below 7 percent—and there is much slack 
and unused capacity in the economy. 
While these conditions pertain, we are 
clearly not running a significant danger of 
inflation stemming from the classical in- 
creases in the money supply and in pur- 
chasing power. There is, of course, an- 
other kind of danger of inflation, relating 
to the interplay of costs and prices in col- 
lective bargaining and industrial markets, 
but this is not a matter which is so closely 
related to Federal budget policy. 

Another test of the appropriateness of the 
deficit is to ask, What will come of it? If 
we were anticipating a further deficit in the 
fiscal year 1963, when we can expect the 
economy to be more fully employed, and 
when we expect to approach quite a high 
level of employment, then the administra- 
tion would agree there would be reason for 
concern, As matters stand, however, recog- 
nizing the limitations on our foresight and 
barring further defense requirements, it ap- 
pears likely that the Federal budget will 
come into balance in the fiscal year 1963 at 
the present tax rates, as the continuing eco- 
nomic recovery results in higher incomes 
and higher tax receipts to the Government. 

I should add that these conclusions are 
necessarily impermanent and that they will 
be reviewed this fall by the President as 
the shape of budgetary decisions becomes 
clear and the pace of the economic recovery 
can be more accurately gaged. In any 
event, it is the President's firm intention 
to present a balanced budget to the Con- 
gress in January. 

Iv 


In summary, I have suggested that the 
Federal budget, while large in absolute terms, 
is not alarming relative to the national prod- 
uct; that the correct focus for budgetary 
debate should be the need for expenditures 
in particular fields—military, space, housing. 
education, and all the rest—and, finally, that 
the present budget deficit appears appropri- 
ate to the present stage of economic recovery 
and consistent with a balanced budget for 
the next fiscal year. 

I cannot close without referring to the 
somber developments abroad and to the de- 
mands which might consequently be placed 
upon us. We are living in the shadow of a 
potentially most serious situation. If in 
fact international conditions were to become 
more difficult in the months ahead, it might 
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well be necessary for the President to ask 
the Congress to devote a much larger share 
of the national product to national security 
purposes. I think we can take some comfort 
from the fact that we have a tremendous 
flexibility in our economy to support such 
an action if and when it became necessary. 

Let me again refer to the fact that only 
16 percent of the national product is now 
being devoted to the Federal budget. In the 
closing years of World War II, that per- 
centage reached a level between 45 and 50 
percent of the national product—and it 
could surely have been higher, at least in 
shortrun periods, had that become necessary. 

As we consider, therefore, the possible de- 
mands that might be levied upon us, it is 
well to remember that we have a highly elas- 
tic and adaptable economic system, which 
could produce enormously greater resources 
for national security use If that became nec- 
essary, without significant longrun harm to 
us as individuals or to our system of free 
institutions. The real danger to our lives, 
to our freedoms, to our well-being, lies in 
the possibility of war itself, not in the neces- 
sity of devoting whatever resources may be 
required to assure that such a calamity is 
not visited upon us, 


Hon. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the First 

- Congressional District of Michigan lost 

an outstanding Representative in Con- 

gress when THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

resigned last week to accept an appoint- 
ment as Federal district judge. 

Of course, all of his friends congratu- 
lated him on his elevation to the Federal 
bench and agree that his appointment 
was a well-merited reward for his out- 
standing public service in various city, 
State, and national offices during the 
last 30 years. Tap and his family can 
indeed be proud of his record as a World 
War I soldier in the Polish Army of 
American Volunteers; as a technical ad- 
viser to the Polish Government in 1920- 
21; city attorney, Hamtramck, Mich., 
1934-36; legal adviser of Michigan Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, 1938-39; mu- 
Nicipal judge of Hamtramck, 1942-50; 
and his service in six sessions of Con- 
gress since January 3, 1951. He has 
rendered exceptional service as a mem- 
ber of the important Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

During the 82d Congress, I had a first- 
hand opportunity to recognize his out- 
standing abilities as a expert on inter- 
national affairs when he was a member 
of the Special Committee to Investigate 
the Katyn Forest massacre. As chair- 
man of that special congressional com- 
mittee, I also had the opportunity‘to ob- 
Serve during our hearings in this coun- 
try, London, and Europe, his wide ac- 
quaintance with leaders of other nations 
and especially the high regard and 
esteem he was held by officers and mem- 
bers of the Polish in exile; and also, for- 
mer leaders of other nations which are 
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now behind the Iron Curtain and fight- 
ing for their freedom and independence 
from Communist enslavement. 

We all hope that his duties as Federal 
judge will not prevent him from con- 
tinuing his activities in international 
affairs and especially use his prestige and 
influence in Polish organizations to keep 
alive the fight for not only Poland’s free- 
dom but also the restoration of self-gov- 
ernment in other satellite governments 
now under the Communist yoke. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Con- 
gressman Macurowicz, is highly qual- 
ified for his new work in the judicial 
branch of our Government. He is an 
outstanding lawyer and he possesses the 
temperament to sit on the Federal bench 
and successfully dispense justice and in- 
terpret the law impartially to the satis- 
faction of all litigants and petitioners 
who seek fair and honest interpretation 
of legal problems presented before the 
Federal court. 

I wish THAD. and his family a long pe- 
riod of health, happiness, and success in 
their new assignment and service to their 
State and Nation. 


President James A. Garfield Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many citizens in this Nation 
have taken a personal interest in cam- 
paigns to keep our sense of American 
history sharp. They have raised funds 
for markers at historic sites, staged 
pageants to re-create specific events, and 
sponsored publication of great numbers 
of studies and books. Without such ef- 
fort, we would have lost our link with 
many significant events and persons 
from our rich past. 

Occasionally, too, an individual stages 
his own personal campaign to fill a gap. 
One such campaign wds successfully 
concluded by Bruce Frankel, of Wana- 
massa, N.J., last week. He unveiled a 
plaque in Long Branch, N.J., to me- 
morialize President James A. Garfield. 
The President, wounded by an assassin’s 
bullet in Washington, died at his sum- 
mer home in Long Branch. Bruce had 
the help of several other citizens, includ- 
ing one of his teachers. Bruce’s example 
may serve to encourage others, including 
many other teenagers who are learning 
about local history in their schools. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “A Double Tribute: Monu- 
ment Is Achievement for Boy, 12,” writ- 
ten by Michael Schneider, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DOUBLE TRIBUTE; MONUMENT Is ACHIEVE- 
MENT FOR Boy, 12 
(By Michael Schneider) 

Lone Brancs.—A 12-year-old boy with a 

sense of history will conclude a 4-year strug- 
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gle Tuesday to memorialize President James 
A. Garfield. 

Bruce Frankel, of 901 Darlene Avenue, 
Wanamassa, will unveil a granite monument 
to President Garfield in ceremonies marking 
the 80th anniversary of his death here. 

Garfield, the Nation’s 20th President, was 
taken to his summer home—now 6 Garfield 
Place—after he was shot July 2, 1881, in 
Washington. 

“I think people will be interested in the 
monument,” Bruce said, “especially around 
Monmouth County, because this is a pretty 
historical place.” 

The youngster became interested in such 
& monument after noticing that the site of 
Garfield’s death was marked only by a 
weatherbeaten wooden plaque put up as a 
temporary memorial 30 years ago by the 
Monmouth County Historical Association. 

“I didn’t like that sign. It was ugly and 
old, and I wanted to see something better,” 
he said. “I put in my 50 cents allowance 
for a few months and then some of my 
friends and some parents gave some money.” 

Bruce collected about $60 for the monu- 
ment in 1958 and turned the money over to 
a trust committee led by James R. Barbour, 
president of the New Jersey Trust Co. of 
Long Branch. 

But the youth had to persuade a number 
of people that his project was worthy. “I 
thought it wouldn't take too long to get the 
monument finished,” he said, “but it actu- 
ally did take a couple of years.” 

After beginning his fund drive, Bruce 
wrote several monumentmakers to find out 
how much such an undertaking would cost. 
Two firms became interested in his project 
and donated the materials and services nec- 
essary for the monument. 


SLAB DONATED 

The Barre (Vt.) Granite Association 
donated the 2- by 3-foot wide granite slab 
which will stand on an 8-inch base. Daniel 
A. Ardolino, president of a West Long Branch 
monument company, heard of Bruce's efforts 
and arranged to have the stone engraved. 

Bruce's project received a boost last year 

from Herbert Buehler, a social studies 
teacher at the Ocean Township School where 
Bruce is in the seventh grade. Buehler ob- 
tained permission to erect the monument 
from Mr, and Mrs. Joseph A. Fischer, who 
own the site where the Garfield cottage once 
stood. 
With the monument set in place and the 
project completed, Bruce now is concerned 
over what to do with the $60 he raised 
which became surplus funds when material 
and labor were supplied free of charge. “I'm 
not sure what to do with the money. I'll 
have to wait and see,” he said. 

Bruce already has been rewarded for his 
efforts by a letter of appreciation in 1958 
from Abram Garfield, who was then the only 
living son of the 20th President. Bruce has 
also had a book on Garfield, “Gentleman 
Jim,” by Hazel A. David, dedicated to him. 


FAVORITE PRESIDENTS 

Although he campaigned for the Garfield 
memorial, Bruce nominates two other Pres- 
idents as his favorites, “I really like Jeffer- 
son and Franklin Roosevelt the best,” he 
commented, “although I enjoyed working 
for this monument.” 

Despite his studies of Presidents and his 
love of American history, Bruce has other 
plans for the future. I'd like to become a 
major league baliplayer,” he admits with a 
broad grin, “probably a relief pitcher, be- 
cause I can’t hit as well as I'd like.” 

The youth has been encouraged by his 
parents, Charles and Dorothy Frankel, to 
continue his investigation of Americana. 
He is the second eldest of the Frankel chil- 
dren, Paul, 24; Bruce; Mark, 10; Craig, 8; 
and David, 4. 
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Businessmen Don’t Know Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following observations 
of Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
which appeared in the September issue 
of Dun's Review: 

BUSINESSMEN Don't KNOW Porrries 


All last year American business flooded 
employees with shiny, expensive brochures 
on citizenship and voting. At least 100,000 
business people participated in the political 
action course of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers estimates another 25,000 persons 
took its political course. And such indus- 
trial giants as General Electric ran political 
programs which covered more than 5,000 
employees, 

What kind of return did business get from 
this investment in good citizenship? A very 
poor one, believes James A. Farley, chairman 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp. Business- 
men,” says he bluntly, “botched the job.” 

If any man is qualified to make that harsh 
judgment, it is Jim Farley. Now a top offi- 
cial of an organization with 1,750 bottlers 
and distributors in 110 countries, Farley 
made his name as the political wizard who 
managed two presidential campaigns for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and in 1936 made the 
brilliant prediction that FDR would carry 
every State “except Maine and Vermont.” 

From the vantage point of his two highly 
successful careers, Farley easily sees why 
businessmen trip in the political arena. “By 
and large,” the former Postmaster General 
contends, “they just don’t understand the 
rules of the art of politics. And most of 
those few who do have an inkling of the 
rules don’t play by them. That is why busi- 
nessmen in politics have failed to become an 
effective influence.” 

Ironically, businessmen have never tried 
harder than today to become an effective 
influence in politics. Many executives feel 
uneasy about the growing political power of 
massive unions. Others fear the gradual 
erosion of the present capitalist system. 

For all their fears, Farley contends that 
businessmen have been able to do very little 
about them. The minute the executive en- 
ters politics, notes the former Democratic 
chieftain, he breaks its most basic rule. Sur- 
prisingly, it is one that also applies to busi- 
ness: that you can best learn your trade by 

at the bottom. “A businessman,” 
says Farley, “must realize that to get active 
in politics he cannot start at the top. You 
get into politics by affiliating with an organ- 
ization and working with it. The business- 
man might not have to ring doorbelis and 
distribute flyers—but why not? It would do 
him good, and he would have a real chance 
to get out and sound out public opinion.” 

The reason why he does not, of course, is 
obvious. High salaried and respected in his 
community, the executive usually feels that 
his status in business enables him to enter 
politics on its very highest levels. “Even 
worse,” adds Farley, “many businessmen 
won't participate in politics on any level. 
They start by trying to get out of jury duty, 
then complain about ‘justice’ if their com- 
panies are defendants in court.” 

Not only that, Farley goes on, the business- 
man compounds his error by trying to make 
the new field conform to the rules of busi- 
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ness. Tried in industry or not, those rules 
simply do not apply to politics, “In busi- 
ness,” Farley points out, “a decision can be 
made, and you have the satisfaction of see- 
ing it implemented. In politics, all is com- 
promise. The doctrine that ‘half a loaf is 
better than none’ is fundamental.” 


POLITICAL SUICIDE 


Worse, Farley has observed that the busi- 
nessman often goes on to advocate political 
measures which, however sincerely inspired, 
can only lead to political suicide. True, 
most of the business community would like 
to see taxes lowered. But many business- 
men politicians also call for the repeal of, 
say, social security, a move which Farley be- 
lieves immediately makes the businessman 
and his entire program unpopular with the 
broad mass of voters. 

“It may seem courageous,” notes Farley, 
“but to call for a step like this is to ignore 
the realities of national sentiment and po- 
litical possibilities. The politician must 
know what is possible and what isn't.” 

Yet to reach high rank in the corporation 
of today is no easy task. It requires drive, 
astuteness and more than ordinary intelli- 
gence. Why, then, does this sophisticated, 
intelligent businessman usually dig his own 
political grave? 

Farley's answer: because he has spent a 
lifetime talking to himself. His political 
thinking has been conditioned at his Job, the 
country club, conventions and business func- 
tions. Here, though, he talks only to other 
executives. They all agree with his political 
thinking. Seemingly, there is no opposition 
to the programs he advocates. 

Yet he and his fellow executives have not 
talked to the truckdriver who believes that 
Jimmy Hoffa can do no wrong, the widow 
living on social security or the unemployed 
coal miner who distrusts all big business. 
“Businessmen shouldn't kid themselves,“ 
says Farley, “that they haye plumbed public 
opinion because the consensus among busi- 
nessmen is this or that, you learn a lot more 
about grassroots opinion in a barbershop 
than you do in a businessmen’s club.” 

Can the businessman hope at all to suc- 
ceed in politics? Yes, says Farley—provided 
he follows its rules. 

Take, for example, that rule about working 
up the political ladder. “Starting at the 
bottom,” says Farley, “might involve running 
for a local office, learning new relationships 
with people, as opposed to the hierarchical 
relationships of business, and a willingness 
to suffer criticism. Criticism, even insults, 
are part of politics—one should never be 
bitter about them.” 

Once the businessman has that firmly in 
mind, he then can seek out such groups as 
labor unions and civic and fraternal organ- 
izations. Always anxious for speakers, groups 
of this type are only too willing to give a 
hearing even to the neophyte political cam- 
paigner. Moreover, the businessman him- 
self benefits. He receives his chance to 
proselytize, and he becomes exposed to oppo- 
sition views, thus getting a chance to learn 
that all-important element of politics—the 
art of compromise. 


LOBBIES FOR BUSINESS 

Not to be overlooked, of course, are other 
forms of participation in government. Work- 
ing to influence legislation is Washington, 
for example. If a company is going to be af- 
fected by a forthcoming piece of legislation, 
Farley urges that it testify either for or 
against the bill. As he points out, Congress- 
men will welcome the opportunity to hear its 
views. After all, the businessman votes just 
like everyone else, and every politician well 
knows that he can be a prime source of cam- 
paign funds as well. 

Farley points out another way of influenc- 
ing legislation, one comparatively unknown 
to the average businessman. That is, pre- 
senting briefs on pending legislation. Bulky 
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documents composed of an opinion backed 
up by facts and figures, these briefs are read 
and studied by the staffs of the various con- 
gressional committees. Usually, these staffs 
are made up of experts on a given subject, 
who present the salient points to the com- 
mittee. 

Trade groups also can be used to influence 
legislation. In fact, Farley believes that 
these groups often are better able to accom- 
plish specific political objectives than are 
corporations and individual businessmen. 
They can, for example, present a more 
smoothly structured case. But the business- 
man can influence and guide these groups 
simply by playing an active role in them. 

THE SPECTER OF RETALIATION 


As a businessman, though, Farley argues 
that one other weakness of business-in- 
politics is very much its own fault. “Too 
often,” he notes, “businessmen are afraid to 
get involved in politics because of the specter 
of retaliation within the company. They 
fear that if they participate in Democratic 
politics, and their boss is a Republican, their 
careers in business may be jeopardized. 
Where this is true, business should take 
steps to clean house.” 

That, in turn, brings up another Farley 
criticism. Though the business ranks in- 
clude such prominent Democrats as Richard 
Reynolds and Frank Pace, the overwhelming 
mass of businessmen feel comfortable only 
in the Republican Party. Needless to say, 
the former national chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party resents this attitude. The 
Democrats aren’t bad for business,” he 
snorts, “and anyone who thinks they are is 
simply myopic. The Nation's economy was 
saved by the Democrats in 1933, when the 
banks were insolvent and the insurance 
companies virtually bankrupt. Strong pro- 
grams by FDR, Truman and now Kennedy 
all helped business.” 

But whether they function as Democrats 
or Republicans, Farley believes businessmen 
should keep in mind an important fact about 
politics. That is, that they must keep work- 
ing away at it. Politics,“ says Farley, 
savoring the word, “is a year-round affair. 
Its art, like any other, can be learned only 
through practice.” 


Yom Kippur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, at sun- 
down today the Jewish people will cele- 
brate Yom Kippur. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to include the 
text of an editorial on the MBS network 
presented by its president, Mr. Robert 
F. Hurleigh: 

The sound of the ram's horn echoing 
through temples and synagogs throughout 
the world last night summoned Jews for the 
start of the high holy days. 

For American Jewry, this is a period of 
reflection and soul-searching. It is a time for 
giving thanks for the blessings they have 
received in this country. 

Ironically, in the Soviet Union where Jews 
like all other religionists have been perse- 
cuted, thousands defied the authorities to 
worship in Moscow, 

Never before has the hand of God been 
more needed behind the Iron Curtain. Noth- 
ing is more feared by the Communist leaders 
than religion. They know the power of God 


and peaceful one. 


The Dutch Remember Liberation of 
Eindhoven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement by him, entitled 
‘The Dutch Remember,” together with 
an editorial entitled “The Dutch Have 
It,” published in the Kentucky New Era, 
of Hopkinsville, Ky., on September 15, 
1961, dealing with the commemoration 
Of the 17th anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Eindhoven and its neighboring 
communities by the 101st Airborne Divi- 
Sion in 1944. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment and editorial were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE DUTCH REMEMBER—STATEMENT 

` BY SENATOR MORTON 

Last week many of us were privileged to 
meet a gracious young lady who came from 
the people of Eindhoven, Holland, in order to 
express to us their lasting friendship for the 
People of the United States. 

I am sure that those who met her will 
agree that Gerardina van Lieshout, 19-year- 
Old daughter of a member of the Eindhoven 
Town Council, was an effective spokesman 
for her people in the various ceremonies in 
the United States commemorating the 17th 
anniversary of the liberation of Eindhoven 
and its neighboring communities by the 101st 
Airborne Division in 1944. 

As many of you know, Miss van Lieshout 
and her official escort and friend, Wallace 

owski, past president of the 101st Air- 
borne Association, continued to Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky., where fitting ceremonies were held 
Under the direction of Maj. Gen. Charles 
W. G. Rich, comman general of the 
101st. The most important of these was the 
Planting of 10,000 Dutch tulip, hyacinth, 
and daffodil bulbs as a living memorial to 
the 101st and to us. This was the gift Gerry 
ught to be placed in a special plot 
near Fort Campbells World War II Me- 
Morial, where this valiant division’s dead 
are honored. 
perhaps the most important thing about 
ndhoven’s special remembrance of the 17th 
anniversary of the gift of freedom which 
a Nation restored to them is the simple 
act that the Dutch remembered. This, I 
believe, is the type of people-to-people 
Understanding which may help us most in 
dificult days. 

So that Senators may have an understand- 
ing of the wonderful greeting given this 
young lady and, through her, the people of 

iland by General Rich and Fort Campbell, 

Submit an editorial, entitled “The Dutch 

ve It,” from the September 15 issue of the 
Kentucky New Era, Hopkinsville, Ky., for 
Printing in the Recorp at this point: 

“THE DUTCH HAVE IT 


“Maybe the man who told his son, ‘If 
You're looking for appreciation, you'll find 
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the word in the dictionary,’ was not entirely 
correct. 

“On rare occasions there is evidence that 
some people in scattered parts of the world 
do not take for granted the favors done for 
them and are capable of showing their ap- 
preciation, not only at the moment but for 
years to come. 

“Such an example is the relationship be- 
tween the people of the Netherlands and 
the 101st Airborne Division of Fort Camp- 
bell. The 10lst came to the aid of the 
Dutch once, and the good people of The 
Netherlands apparently have no intention of 
lapsing into ungratefulness. 

“On September 17, 1944, the men of the 
old 10ist participated in the heroic airdrop 
into the Eindhoven sector of the Nether- 
lands and thereby launched the liberation 
of the Dutch people from Nazi occupation. 
After 17 years the September 17 date is still 
observed annually by the Dutch with a cele- 
bration in Eindhoven's Liberation Square. 

“On three occasions, in 1954 and then in 
1959 and 1960, members of the 10lst have 
been invited and some have been sent to 
Eindhoven to participate in the anniversary 
celebration. 

“This year the joint participation in the 
observance of the date will take a new and 
pleasant turn. This time the grateful Eind- 
hoven will send a representative to the 
United States and to Fort Campbell to take 
part in first September 17 ceremony to be 
held at the home of the 101st. 

“The Dutch ambassador will be 19-year- 
old Miss Gerardina van Lieshout, who will 
plant the first of 10,000 tulip, hyacinth, 
and daffodil bulbs destined to be set out at 
Fort Campbell as the anniversary gift of 
Eindhoven and the Netherlands. 

“The first bulb will be planted Sunday in 
a special plot between Fort Campbell’s 
World War II memorial and the post flag 
pole, fronting headquarters of the 10Ist. 
The ceremony begins at 10 a.m. 

“The unusual relationship between the 
Dutch people and the members of the 10l1st 
is important not only because it shows that 
a sense of appreciation can make even a 
brief friendship last a long time but also 
because it indicates that people who do not 
even speak the same language can learn to 
respect and like one another if they really 
try to find a basis for understanding. i 

“Difference of language and customs is no 
barrier to understanding between peoples 
who share a loye of freedom and respect the 
rights of all men.” 


Hon. Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
profound sadness I learned of the pass- 
ing of my very good and able friend, 
OvVERTON Brooks. We have lost an able 
colleague and dear friend. To those of 
us who knew him well and shared his 
friendship, his death carries with it a 
sense of deep and personal loss. | 

He was highly respected and genuinely 
admired by all who knew and worked 
with him. It was my privilege to serve 
with him while he was a member of the 
Armed Services Conimittee and until he 
was appointed first chairman of the im- 
portant Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 
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He was a man who dedicated his life 
to the service of his district, State, and 
Nation. He was a hard, conscientious 
worker and on all problems he responded 
with a willingness to be helpful in any 
way that he could. 

He had an abiding faith in the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our Government. In 
all things it can be said he was an out- 
standing citizen and a great American 
and his one ambition was to hand on to 
posterity and the generations of tomor- 
. better America than was handed 
to z 


Upper Colorado Transmission Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, following 
the debate and House action on the 
Colorado River storage project recently, 
I have had many inquiries relative to 
this issue and requests for basic infor- 
mation dealing with this subject. A 
brief background prompts me to point 
out that this project was authorized in 
1956 for the purpose of developing the 
water resources of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin, the main purpose being 
water storage for irrigation and for 
municipal needs; also flood control. 
Power is incidental to the aforenamed 
objectives. This, of course, has always 
been the criteria on which these projects 
are approached as set forth in the orig- 
inal law. 


When this project came into being, it 
was widely supported in the five-State 
area. Private utilities joined with all 
groups in support of this project. The 
plan at that time was that the Govern- 
ment would construct necessary trans- 
mission lines connecting these installa- 
tions, and the utility companies agreed 
to wheel the power to the preference 
customers under contract with the De- 
partment of the Interior. At the time 
that this project was authorized, the 
House Interior Committee stated: 

The proposal by the power companies 
seemed entirely reasonable to the committee. 
The proposal is consistent with the policy 
expressed by the Congress for many years in 
appropriation acts and elsewhere. The De- 
partment of the Interior advised the commit- 
tee that it was sympathetic to the private 
companies’ proposal and indicated that the 
suggestions would be given studied consid- 
eration if the project were authorized. 
Therefore, the committee expects the pro- 
posal to be carefully considered by the 
Department of the Interior and the electric 
power and energy of the project to be mar- 
keted, so far as possible, through facilities 
of the electric utilities operating in the area, 
provided, of course, that the power prefer- 
ence laws are compiled with and project 
repayment and consumer power rates are not 
adversely affected. 


This briefly states the intention of 
Congress when this act was authorized, 
and if the utility companies’ proposals 
are in keeping with this declared inten- 
tion it would seem sensible to negotiate 
contracts which would eliminate the 
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need for the Government building these 
lines. At the same time the preference 
customers would be protected with a 
supply of power, as these wheeling con- 
tracts would deliver power to the pref- 
erence customers in keeping with the 
wishes of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been inter- 
ested in the development of the re- 
sources of our country. I have long been 
interested in the rural electrification 
program and many of the transmission 
lines, including the line to Granite Falls 
in Minnesota and into my State of Iowa. 
I personally took a hand in bringing 
these bills to final action in the Congress 
of the United States. I do, however, feel 
that where private enterprise can be 
harnessed to work with the rural elec- 
trification program, the municipalities 
and the Government, such an objective 
is entirely desirable. I believe that sort 
of a plan could be worked out and should 
be worked out in the five-State area in- 
volved in this controversy. It becomes 
crystal clear to me that the public own- 
ership enthusiasts will never settle for a 
partnership of any kind, no matter how 
desirable the terms may be. It would 
also appear a very likely possibility that 
the time will come when the same public 
ownership crowd will absorb the rural 
electrification installations throughout 
the country as their end objective is to 
be realized. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a letter that I sent to the mem- 
bership of the House and my very dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RILEY], joined me 
in circulating this letter, which contains 
all the pertinent factual information 
necessary so that the public may know 
the facts surrounding this case: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1961. 
LET'S KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

Dear COLLEAGUE: One of the most contro- 
versial issues of this session involves the 
question “Will private enterprise or the Fed- 
eral Government build the transmission lines 
for the Colorado River storage project?” As 
members of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the Committee on Appropriations, 
we have examined voluminous testimony on 
all sides of this subject, and have come to 
the firm conclusion that private enterprise, 
which has stood the acid test of time, can 
do this job better and cheaper for all con- 
cerned. In this issue a very basic principle 
will be put to the acid test on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. This is most 
definitely a case of Federal versus private 


power. 

Just to keep the record straight we are 
sending this letter to every Member of the 
House. At the proper time an amendment 
will be offered to delete the funds for the 
controversial transmission lines and we urge 
your support for the amendment. 

The present controversy has now been 
clearly revealed as one of ideology rather 
than economics, engineering, or even con- 
cern about the burden on the already over- 
burdened taxpayers of the Nation. Insist- 
ence on construction of the all-Federal sys- 
tem—in the face of a greatly superior alter- 
native proposal by the five electric companies 
presently serving the area—also indicates an 
apparent disregard for the fiscal solvency of 
America. Approval of the companies’ offer 
would save $135 million in Federal construc- 
tion funds over the next few years, which 
could be spent more properly on vital de- 
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fense programs in this period of national 
crisis. 

Other major benefits would accrue from 
the companies’ offer. To highlight just a 
few: 

1. It would produce at least $61 million in 
Federal taxes and $107 million in State and 
local taxes over the 50-year payout period. 
These would increase to a total of $105 mil- 
lion in Federal taxes and $184 million in 
State and local taxes over the Bureau’s 86- 
year study period. 

2. It would pay out the project 7 years 
sooner than the all-Federal proposal, thus 
providing necessary funds earlier for more 
irrigation assistance. 

3. It would deliver power to preference cus- 
tomers at the same price as the all-Federal 
system, and in many cases the power would 
be delivered at points far more convenient 
for preference customers than under the all- 
Federal grid. 

4. The integrated five-State company pro- 
posal would have greater capacity, greater 
stability, and greater efficiency to meet the 
present and future power demands of all 
customers in the area. 

Just a few days ago on September 1, the 
Upper Colorado River Commission—the or- 
ganization recognized and approved by an 
act of Congress in 1949 to supervise the reg- 
ulation, conservation, and utilization of the 
waters of the upper Colorado—passed a res- 
olution endorsing the companies’ offer over 
the all-Federal scheme. This Commission, 
representing four sovereign States, is in a 
better position than any other group to know 
which plan would be best for all concerned. 

Officers of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers from the project area 
representing several thousand taxpaying 
union members appeared before our subcom- 
mittee in opposition to the all-Federal trans- 
mission system. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
representing 1,600,000 farm families through- 
out the United States has taken a firm stand 
against construction of the all-Federal trans- 
mission system of the Colorado River storage 
project as being wasteful, uneconomical, and 
unnecessary. 

It has been intimated that construction 
of these lines by private utilities would cause 
a tollgate to be established which would 
be against the interests of the preference 
customers. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The administrators of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Southeastern 
Power Administration, and Southwestern 
Power Administration all testified before our 
subcommittee that the wheeling arrange- 
ments and resultant coordination of the 
Federal and private power systems in their 
respective areas have worked extremely well 
and to the benefit of all concerned. Let us 
have the same type of partnership for this 
region. 

The general arguments made by pro- 
ponents of the all-Federal transmission grid 
con Perpetual rent, yardstick, util- 
ities’ control of the project, and so forth are 
misleading and are charged with emotion 
rather than reason. Any fair and well in- 
formed person can plainly see these argu- 
ments are intended to hide the grand design 
for an all-engulfing federalized giant power 
grid completely covering the Nation, The 
threat of a federalized giant power grid is 
not a figment of imagination; it is here; this 
is a major leg of it. 

We are sure you will agree that if federal- 
ization of the electric utility industry comes, 
then federalization of farming, retailing and 
all other businesses in America cannot be 
far behind. 


If it were possible to put this proposition 
fairly and squarely to the people of the region 
affected, there is no question in our minds 
but that the people would overwhelmingly 
be against the all-Federal transmission 
system. 


September 19 


The issue of Federal versus private 
power is crystal clear. The offer of the five 
taxpaying electric companies is indisput- 
ably much more beneficial for all taxpayers, 
preference customers and irrigators. 

Therefore, we sincerely urge you to join us 
in voting for the amendment to reject the 
all-Federal transmission grid when the Pub- 
lic Works Appropriation bill is considered on 
the floor of the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN. 
JOHN J. RILEY, 


Seapower in the Sixties: Deterrent and 
Determinant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in viewing 
the revolutionary changes in world pol- 
icy since the end of World War II, one is 
increasingly impressed by the strategic 
significance of the Indian Ocean, long 
recognized by such far-visioned strate- 
gists as Homer Lea as of crucial impor- 
tance. 

In the July 1961 issue of the U.S. Na- 
val Institute Proceedings, Anthony Har- 
rigan, distinguished author and editor, 
now director of the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute, Charleston, S.C., reex- 
amines the problem of the Indian Ocean 
in the light of post-World War II power 
changes and weapon developments. 

To make Mr. Harrigan’s latest contri- 
bution more widely known, I quote it to- 
gether with an accompanying biographi- 
cal sketch as part of these remarks: 
SEAPOWER IN THE SIXTIES: DETERRENT AND 

DETERMINANT 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

(The Communists recognize this conflict as 
a war on all fronts, using every method avall- 
able, under any circumstances, and with no 
holds barred.—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, US. 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations.) 

Significant changes in the world order, 
plus a quantum leap forward in naval capa- 
bilities, plainly indicate that if a U.S. vic- 
tory is to be achieved in the cold war, there 
must be a vast increase in the use of sea- 
power. 7 

The successful undersea firing of a Polaris 
rocket from the submarine George Washing- 
ton last July presaged a tremendous expan- 
sion of the missions assigned U.S. naval 
forces. The proving of a revolutionary sea- 
based weapons system, however, for all its 
great significance, was merely a technical 
breakthrough that happily met a require- 
ment suddenly imposed on the United 
States—namely, that its strength be deployed 
in new regions of the world where land bases 
are not available. 

This requirement arises from the need to 
project American power into areas of the 
globe where, until recently, Western inter- 
ests were guarded by European nations. In 
the last half century, since the rise of the 
United States as a major world power, U.S. 
military commitments have been largely re- 
stricted to the North and mid-Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Caribbean, and the Mediterra- 
nean. The Atlantic and the Pacific fleets 
were sufficient to carry the principal defense 
burdens for the American Republic. Now, 
in the wake of the withdrawal of the Euro- 
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pean states from their former colonies in 
Africa and Asia—and with the sudden ex- 
Plosion of Latin nationalism, a power vacuum 
has been created in territories bordering the 
South Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 

If the forces of international communism 
are not to fill this vacuum, American power 
must be brought to bear. The inability of 
the United States to obtain adequate land 
bases in these troubled zones, let alone the 
Questionable feasibility of such bases because 
ot complicated political factors, makes it Im- 
Perative that the new projection of Ameri- 
Can power be at sea where no hard-to-nego- 
tinte treaties are required and no difficult 
regimes need be dealt with at high cost to 
U.S. taxpayers. 

Now the planning upon which our na- 
tional Defense Establishment has been based 
since World War II involves certain assump- 
tions both as to available weapons and the 
world order. For years, it was widely be- 
lieved in this country that Soviet aggression 
against the United States and its allies would 
be direct aggression—a massive air and/or 
Missile attack followed up by a ground 


strength. In 
Strength, seapower has a role of rapidly in- 
importance. 

One-half of the U.S. naval effort in the 
next decade necessarily will be concerned 
with a ballistic missile deterrent 
at sea. As the Polaris fleet increases in size, 
the threat of direct Soviet attack will di- 
minish. Thus, on the nuclear war front, 
the United States and the Communist world 
Will be in a condition of stalemate. This 
Means no more than that there will be 


Koreas to Cuban-style war by sub- 
Version—would present opportunities for 
new acts of aggression by the Communists, 
They can be expected to take advantage of 
such opportunities. 

As a matter of fact, the last 2 years have 
Witnessed a marked increase in this sort of 

aggression on the part of the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communists. This, then, 
almost certainly will be the big war waged 
by communism—a big war made up of many 
Telatively small actions. 

The cold war situation in which Amer- 
{cans find themselves today, and which 
threatens the national security, was well- 
described in an editorial in Life, February 
18, 1959. Said Life: “Neither the Red army 
nor straight Marxist propaganda, with all 
their power, could alone have created stu- 
dent riots frustrated the parliamentary 
System of Italy, won an election in the most 
literate state of India * * + dazzled the open- 
Ing mind of Africa, or poisoned strategic 
corners of press and university opinion from 
Paris to Tokyo.” 

Clearly, the force at work was political 
Warfare—warfare that represents a new type 
or conflict between nations. Be that as it 
may, someone may say, what has it to do 
With the role of seapower in natio; de- 
tense? Seapower, such commenta may 
Observe, has to do with certain classic mis- 
Sions—the destruction of enemy fleets, the 
Protection of sealanes, and the safeguard- 

of conventional amphibious operations, 

To limit seapower to these activities, how- 
ever, is to refuse to recognize the changing 
nature of naval forces and of their relation 
to world conflict. 
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Naval participation in the political war 
of our times is no more of an unorthodox 
idea than a Navy's involvement in nuclear 
deterrence. Who, 15 years ago, envisioned a 
substantial part of the U.S. Navy serving as 
undersea rocket bases around the Soviet 
heartland? This mission, which is now un- 
derstood throughout the Navy, violates many 
of the conventions of warfare that prevalled 
only a decade ago. 

In the long view, of course, seapower as a 
political deterrent is as old as the gunboat 
or the landing party. But while the use of 
seapower as a political deterrent has his- 
torical precedent, there are no precedents 
for the new counterrevolutionary measures 
that naval commanders must employ. 

It is clear that the United States must out- 
think, outplan, and outperform the Com- 
munist enemy in the use of military power 
for political ends. This is the survival issue 
facing the defense leaders of the United 
States. It is not the nation that has the 
most missiles that will win the cold war, but 
the nation that finds new ways of using its 
military power short of all-out war. The 
Soviets have proved to be most resourceful 
in this respect. They armed the North 
Koreans who fought against the United 
States. At present, they are helping the 
Red Chinese build a submarine fleet. Red 
army tanks have been turned over to the 
United Arab Republic. Military advisers 
from Soviet satellite countries are in Guinea. 
Communist adventurers are in the Cuban 
Government. Communist instructors in 
guerrilla warfare have aided the Algerian 
rebels. Anti-West forces are being stirred 
up and bolstered by Communists in Laos and 
Vietnam. 

American traditions make it hard to ad- 
just to the cold war techniques of the enemy. 
In years past, the United States has lald 
heavy stress on separation of military and 
political action. This was possible in the 
less complex days of the 19th and the first 
half of the 20th centuries. But lack of polit- 
ical preparation resulted in serious morale 
problems among U.S. servicemen who were 
prisoners of war in Korea. The United 
States must face up to the new close rela- 
tionship between military conflict and polit- 
ical warfare. 

It also is important to realize that the 
Communists deem themselves capable of 
putting pressure simultaneously on Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. It would be a 
grave mistake for Americans to regard their 
missile strength, especially that part of it 
which is based on land and therefore ex- 
posed to a sudden sneak attack, as an effec- 
tive Maginot line. The enemy is unlikely 
to take the biggest of all chances when he 
has an opportunity to outflank the U.S. de- 
terrent with a political war campaign 
launched from many points atonce. Just as 
Adolf Hitler found the exposed area north 
of the Maginot line a suitable line of ad- 
vance, so Moscow and Peiping look to polit- 
ical war in underdeveloped countries as the 
ideal flanking move. 

In preparing to counter Communist war by 
subversion, the United States must form- 
ulate plans as bold and original as the plans 
of the enemy. Conventional approaches to 
the enemy’s unconventional warefare will 
not do. 

Precisely, then, what is the U.S. Navy's role 
within this national objective of uncon- 
ventional, counter-revolutionary warfare? 
Let us consider one of the areas where com- 
munism is mounting a massive attack—the 
lands bordering the Indian Ocean, 

This is the area of the uncommitted na- 
tions. Only Australia is absolutely and ir- 
revocably allied with the West. Ties of an- 
cestry, religion, and civilization make that 
faraway English-speaking nation a natural 
ally of the United States. Burma, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Malaya, Saudi Arabia, So- 
malia, and various emerging nations, on the 
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other hand, all are exposed to threats and 
pressures from communism. Some of the 
Indian Ocean countries already are heavily 
infiltrated by Communist agents. Others 
are neutralist because of fear of the Red 
colossus. 

Ot concern is the east coast of 
the African Continent. Along this coast are 
a variety of peoples emerging into nation- 
hood or, as some observers say, into chaos. 
These people are moving rapidly from a Stone 
Age culture into the perils of the atomic age. 
Influences on them range from tribal fears 
to Communist propaganda. 

Here is a land and a situation where no 
clear-cut victory can be obtained overnight, 
but where defeat for the West could come 
rapidly if communism is allowed to gain and 
consolidate a hold on primitive peoples, 
Red China, if allowed to intervene in Africa, 
would not hesitate to employ the brutal 
methods it has used to establish communes. 
The United States must be prepared to exert 
& continuing beneficial influence and guid- 
ance on the new African nations. The task 
is to prevent harmful political combinations, 
thwart Communist designs, and help friendly 
regimes. The United States also must in- 
sist that seas be kept open so ships of this 
and allied nations will have freedom to 
trade. 

The stability which America rightly seeks 
in Africa amounts to a bar on Communist 
control of the natural and human resources 
of the continent. The United States must 
have a flexible strategy that will keep pace 
with change in Africa. The job before the 
United States—and before the U.S. Navy— 
is to see to it that change in Africa does not 
benefit Moscow and Peiping. 

U.S. forces in the Indian Ocean area must 
be able to counter what is referred to as 
“salami tactics.” This is the steady cutting 
away of Western influence, slice by slice, 
until nothing is left. 

Eric Hula, writing in the volume, “Alliance 
Policy,” has well analyzed: the need for in- 
terventionist plans that thwart the “salami 
tactics” of the Communists: 

“The right to request and render assist- 
ance against domestic subversion, recognized 
in general international law, is today, eyen 
more indispensable than it has been at other 
periods, since indirect aggression plays an 
exceptionally large role in the current in- 
ternational struggle for power. In a revolu- 
tionary age like ours, domestic subversive 
forces are more often than not supported, if 
not instigated, by foreign governments bent 
upon extending their dominion or at least 
their influence. Nor is it reasonable to argue 
that governments that are threatened by 
domestic subversion and possible indirect 
aggression should rely exclusively upon col- 
lective protection by the United Nations in- 
stead of resorting to the traditional methods 
of seeking the assistance of a friendly power. 
For the United Nations is hardly less prob- 
lematical as an instrument for dealing ef- 
fectively with indirect aggression than with 
direct aggression.” 

Examining the overall pattern of U.S. re- 
sponsibilities in the Indian Ocean area, it 
is evident that this Nation needs the follow- 
ing: 


1. Seapower sufficient to protect Western 
shipping against submarine attack, defeat 
surface attacking forces, and destroy an in- 
vasion fleet. 

2. Displayed might adequate to cancel out 
threats of nuclear blackmail of weak coun- 
tries by means of missile submarines, 

3. Battle-ready ground forces capable of 
carrying out a Lebanon-type landing opera- 
tion. 

4. Facilities for air supply of friendly re- 


gimes. 
5. Broadcasting and printing facilities for 


6. Show-the-flag forces adequate to im- 
press key nationalist leaders with knowledge 
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that the United States has the strength and 
flexibility to aid its friends and deter its 
foes. 

7. The capacity to wage unconventional 
warfare that includes both guerrilla and 
psychological warfare operations. 

Obviously, what is needed are floating 
American bases in the Indian Ocean. Car- 
riers are the basic instrument for meeting 
these needs, 

Because the United States is without land 
bases in the Indian Ocean, except for facili- 
tles made available by Australia, it is very 
important that the Navy aim at creating a 
nuclear-powered task force for that ocean. 
Moreover, the carriers assigned to the region 
must be of the largest type, for they would 
have to cover vast distances. If required to 
engage in war operations, the need for a siz- 
able air group would be very great. 

An effective Indian Ocean fleet with a 
political war capability would probably in- 
clude a nuclear-powered carrier, a nuclear- 
powered cruiser, a nuclear-powered subma- 
rine (perhaps with the dual capability of 
casting ship, a helicopter carrier for Marine 
launching an air-breathing missile and of 
acting as an ASW submarine), a radio broad- 
casting ship, a helicopter carrie for Marine 
landing forces, a seaplane tender and sea- 
plane squadron, a squadron of destroyers, 
including one missile-armed ship; and a 
command and communications ship. 

The task of this fleet would go far beyond 
guarding against naval attack or smothering 
a brushfire war. Its commander would be 
called on to develop ways of exploiting weak- 
nesses and vulnerable points in the Com- 
munist political offensive along the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, to keep the enemy off 
balance, and to impose on the enemy those 
problems that an active agency of freedom 
can create. 

Through the instrumentality of displayed 
seapower, the fleet would aim at saturating 
the Afro-Asian world with reminders that 
the United States is possessed of enormous 
force and intends to keep history going its 
way. Lands bordering the Indian Ocean 
should be assured, by the presence of the 
fleet, that the United States stands ready 
to help all those who have the courage to 
resist Communist aggression, and also is 
active in hindering the schemes of the en- 
emies of freedom. In short, the fleet would 

te in terms of offensive rather than 
defensive action. 

For the first time in its history, the United 
States must develop and maintain & capa- 
bility for waging political warfare on a grand 
scale. It Is not enough to have fleet units 
off the African coast. The people of every 
nation with a shoreline on the Indian Ocean 
must know about that U.S. fleet. They must 
not be allowed to forget its presence. There- 
fore, such a fleet would have as its primary 
task, not the sinking of enemy ships, but 
rather the influencing of opinions, attitudes, 
and political behavior of uncommitted peo- 
ples in such ways as to advance the high 
national aims of the United States. 

The US. Government has been moving 
steadily toward a heightened awareness of 
the importance of political warfare in re- 
lation to the Armed Forces, As far back as 
1953, the President's Committee on Inter- 
national Information Activities said: “In 
reality, there is a psychological aspect or im- 
plication to every diplomatic, economic or 
military policy and action. Every significant 
act of virtually every department and agency 
of the Government has its effect, either 
positively or negatively, in the global strug- 
gle for freedom.” Thus a fleet in the Indian 
Ocean would have the mission of helping 
to lower or destroy the morale and efforts 
of the enemy’s forces in that region and 
helping to sustain the morale and implement 
the efforts of U.S. diplomatic forces and 
friendly regimes. 
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Now what of specific acts and programs 
that an Indian Ocean fleet might be called 
upon to undertake? 

Pirst, it is highly important that show- 
the-flag missions be carried out vigorously 
so that the maximum number of influential 
Afro-Asians view the fleet and gain an un- 
derstanding of its striking power in war 
situations. This means a continuing pro- 
gram of visits in the fleet by prominent 
individuals who are opinion makers in their 
countries, as well as a program of air and 
sea exercises in proximity to large popu- 
lation centers. Rescue and relief operations 
also afford opportunities for the people of 
new nations to realize that American sea- 
power is readily avallable and is well- 
intentioned toward them. 

By arranging fiyovers for friendly leaders 
and visits to seaports that provide oppor- 
tunities for spectacular demonstrations 
before the public, and by engaging in joint 
sea exercises with the navies of nations on 
good terms with the United States, a num- 
ber of salutary changes in Afro-Asian opin- 
ion should be effected. The present climate 
of political neutrality in that part of the 
world undoubtedly can be attributed in 
large degree to the lack of on-the-scene 
American might available for friends pres- 
sured by Communists. 

The fleet's broadcasting facilities should 
maintaining a continuing information pro- 
gram drectly geared to specific political 
targets determined by the President and his 
advisers. Programing, designed to sway 
audiences to a particular line of action, 
rather than to serve merely as a source of 
information, should be directed by the fleet 
commander and advisers named by the Pres- 
ident. 

These broadcasting facilities are essential 
inasmuch as the fleet would be engaged in 
naval operations designed primarily for their 
psychological impact. The fleet commander 
would have the mission of influencing politi- 
cal situations in which force or threats of 
force are involved. The techniques of blow- 
ing hot and cold, of alternating confusing 
signals, are basic to this type of warfare. 
Thus the fleet commander, by movement of 
his ships, by air and sea exercises, by visits 
to trouble spots and by other actions, would 
endeavor to set up stresses in pro-Commu- 
nist countries or countries in danger of go- 
ing Communist. Protracted stress, leading 
to a condition of disorientation and weak- 
ened will, is something the Armed Forces 
of the United States can and must create 
as they seek to prevent expansion of inter- 
national communism in areas where the will 
to resist the Communists is not strong. 

Beyond this, the fleet outlined here would 
be the heart of all interventionist actions in 
the Indian Ocean area in the years ahead. 
Among the needed units would be landing 
teams of marine counterguerrillas, not only 
able to deal with the type of revolutionary 
forces the Chinese Reds in Viet 
Minh, but also able to organize, train, and 
direct native counterguerrilla groups many 
times their own size. An Indian Ocean fleet 
would have to include officers and men quali- 
fied to move into a country as advisers or 
technicians rather than as members of full- 
scale units in uniform. 

Other war situations might arise in the 
area requiring a completely conventional 
amphibious operation. An Indian Ocean 
fleet would have to possess both a conven- 
tional and an unconventional war capability. 

Many of the practices that the fleet com- 
mander might have to put into effect have 
been experimented with by the French Army 
in recent years. Several years ago, Brig. 
oe Paris de Bolladiere, a zone commander 

abandoned orthodox military 
EA in order to achieve results 
against terrorist bands. He broke up the 
conventional army units into small detach- 
ments of 8 to 10 men. These units went 
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into the hinterland with orders to attach 
themselyes to loyal native groups and form 
the hard core of resistance and control for a 
region. The United States may need to em- 
ploy such methods in certain trouble areas, 
and the Marine Corps is the logical force 
to carry out these antisubversion missions, 

Of course, the Marine Corps had that mis- 
sion a generation ago. In Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Nicaragua, the Marines made 
possible public order and the minimum of 
stability needed for community life. As a 
result of its tremendous role in the am- 
phibious campaigns of World War II and 
Korea, the Marine Corps no longer has the 
mission of semipolitical policing. Yet who 
else but Marines can undertake this task? 
For the kind of sensitive missions ashore 
that such shock troops would encounter, 
the superbly trained and indoctrinated ma- 
rines are the ideal force. The Marine Corps, 
as the Nation's most flexible combat organ- 
ization, must rise to the challenge of the 
new types of conflict on the spectrum of 
war—in particular, to the counterguerrilla 
operations of political warfare in underde- 
veloped lands. 

In the long struggle against communism 
that lies ahead, it is tremendously important 
that uniformed leaders never lose sight of 
political objectives. It also is important 
for all involved to bear in mind Mao Tse- 
tung’s statement that “the power of the 
gun” is the ultimate political factor. This 
“power of the gun” must be utilized in new 
ways to counter an imaginative and resource- 
ful enemy. 

David Sarnoff, board chairman of the Radio 
Corporation of America, recently touched 
on this need. A strategy of victory, he said, 
“would not reject courses of action simply 
because they are unconventional. We would 
no longer disdain to use against the enemy 
some of the weapons used against us. Hav- 
ing finally acknowledged that the struggle 
is decisive and therefore as real as a ‘real’ 
war, we would not hesitate to fight fire with 
fire.” 

In truth, as one considers such a fleet as 
discussed here—a fleet which would practice 
political warfare and would include trained 
countersubversives, broadcasting ships, heli- 
copter carriers for swift intervention, and 
missile ships for the most modern type of 
naval conflict, it is evident that seapower is 
entering a new era of importance undreamed 
of even 20 years ago. On the U.S. Navy will 
fall the responsibilities of carrying the major 
burdens, not simply of guarding but of ad- 
vancing actively the interests of the free 
world in areas of the globe where American 
power was unknown before World War II. 
To paraphrase an old British saying, the sun 
never sets on units of the U.S. Navy. A host 
of new nations have come into being, nations 
as weak as they are inexperienced in the af- 
fairs of government. They will stay on the 
side of the free world only as long as Amer- 
ican seapower is an effective determinant of 
political action. Vast areas of the world 
are vulnerable to Communist penetration. 
Only the great gray ships of the U.S. Navy, 
and its sailors and marines and filers, offer 
a barrier that can prevent total conquest by 
communism. ; 


Dag Hammarskjold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include the following very truthful edi- 
torial regarding the late Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, which ap- 
peared in the Washington (D.C.) Post 
on September 19, 1961: 

Dac HaMMARSEJOLD 

Dag Hammarskjold, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, is dead. The tragedy 
must afflict y all who knew him; 
but that private tragedy is overwhelmed and 
eclipsed by the public tragedy that has taken 
Place. The dimensions of that tragedy at 
the moment cannot be known. The world 
now knows only that he is dead; it will not 
know for many months how much of the 
United Nations died with him. 

Private grief may be felt that he died 
far short of the span of years of useful life 
that might have been his; but it will be 
swallowed up in the sense of public calamity 
that he died far short of the fulfillment of 
his purpose at the head of the United 
Nations. 

To say that a public man is irreplaceable 
and indispensable is a commonplace of the 
language of bereavement so often used as 
to be divested of much of its import, but 
this may be said of Dag Hammarskjold in 
full truth and with all accuracy. His whole 
service to the United Nations was marked by 
dedication to the spirit and letter of the 
charter and he uniformaly conducted his 
high office with an appropriate regard to the 
long shadow that his every act would cast 
across the future conduct of international 
affairs. There would have been an enormous 
sense of loss at his departure from the United 
Nations at any time; but that loss is multi- 
Plied manifold by the nature of the un- 
settled issues that presently envelop the 
United Nations. 

First, and most immediately, there is the 
Congo crisis that led to the death of the Sec- 
retary General. For the first year in the 
Congo, the United Nations, in Hammar- 
akjold's own words, “refused to permit the 
Weight of its (U.N.) resources to be used 
in support of any faction so as to thereby 
prejudge in any way the outcome of a choice 
which belonged solely to the Congolese peo- 
ple.” It was as Secretary Hammarskjold said 


relation to a situation of domestic conflict.“ 
But he thought it “the only manner in 
Which the organization can serve its pro- 
Claimed purpose of furthering the full in- 
dependence of the people in the true and 
Unqualified sense of the word.” 

This policy, however, he intimated in his 
introduction to the annual report of the 
Secretary General, was binding “up to the 
Point when parliament reassembled and in- 
vested a new national government” with 
Power. Since then, the United Nations has 
edged toward the use of power, at the re- 
quest of that government. The conflict in 
Katanga is the result. Hammarskjold died 
in the midst of this policy transition, with 
events still to settle the effectiveness or jus- 
tice of the change. 

Second, and even more ominous, is the 
larger issue of the character of the United 
Nations itself. As the Secretary General 
Pointed out, the charter contemplated an ex- 
ecutive that is the servant of no national 
Power and one beyond instructions by any 
member state; but the Soviet Union pro- 
jected a very different kind of United Na- 

sort of continuing international 
Conference with a secretariat representative 
ot member states, inferentially responsive to 
their instructions. This fundamental con- 
flict might have been put off until the end 
of Mr. Hammarskjold’s term in April of 1963. 
Now it becomes an immediate order of busi- 
ness. To attempt the compromise of these 
two views is to attempt the reconciliation 
Of irreconcilables. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible for the Security Council to find 
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a Secretary General who can subscribe at 
once to these two views of the United Na- 
tions executive. Perhaps some sort of in- 
terim caretaker executive may be the only 
way out. A more awkward time to settle 
the basic conflict hardly could have been 
picked. 

The greatest tribute that can be paid to 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold is to 
say that at his unhappy juncture no man's 
loss could have more diminished the world's 
already declining hope for peace. 


New Communist Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Lyle C. Wilson from the Washington 
Daily News of September 18, 1961: 

New CoMMUNIST FRONT 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

American Communists are winding up this 
week to throw their Sunday punch at, no 
less, the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., is organiz- 
ing a new Communist front. Its name: The 
National Assembly for Democratic Rights 
({NADR). This front is to be born in a New 
York mass meeting scheduled for September 
23-24. The purpose: to establish a mass 
movement for the penetration of political, 
labor, racial, religious, educational, profes- 
sional and other organizations in the United 
States. 

If the Communists can get their show on 
the road, they hope to influence all such 
penetrated organizations to join in a na- 
tionwide movement to reverse anti-Commu- 
nist decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The Communists want to reverse last June's 
decisions by which the Court sustained the 
Smith and McCarran acts relating to con- 
trol of subversion in the United States. 

This is a life or death matter with the 
party. If the two acts are enforced, the 
Communist Party may have to go out of 
business in this country. NADR is the big- 
gest mass movement launched by American 
Communists since they rallied public opin- 
ion some years ago seeking to prevent the 
execution of the Rosenbergs, a pair of com- 
mie spies. 

, Patriotic Americans were bewildered by 
the massive da launched and sus- 
tained for weeks in behalf of Ethel and Julius 
Communists attracted 


of non-Communists to make a mass propa- 
ganda operation function. The non-Com- 
munists become a front or screen behind 
which the hard core party members operate 
to manipulate public opinion. 

The party rather confidently expects to 
persuade thousands of soft-headed Ameri- 
cans to support this newest campaign to get 
the party off the hook of the McCarran and 
Smith acts. Within a week of the Septem- 
ber 23-24 mass in New York, local 
organizers of National Assemblies for Demo- 
cratic Rights will pop up all over the United 
States. 

Local mass meetings will be set up where 
the people are fat-headedly ignorant of what 
is going on. These mass meetings will adopt 
resolutions patterned on the resolutions to 
be adopted this week in New York. If the 
Commies can bamboozle enough suckers they 
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might, maybe, stir up enough fuss to per- 
suade tbe Court to reverse its decisions. Both 
were by 5 to 4 scores. 

Failing that, the Communists would hope 
to persuade Congress to repeal the Smith and 
McCarran acts, of which there is not much 
chance. The Communists would fall flat on 
their faces in this effort if the preachers, 
labor leaders, racist politicos, educators, and 
all others would greet the local 
with a mighty heave out the nearest window 
or door. 

The American Communists got such a 
heave-ho as World War II was ending when 
they attempted to set up a mass penetration 
operation in the name of the Win That 
Peace Conference. Newspaper publicity 
killed that before it got going. Here's some 
more of the same. 


Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, realizing 
the mood of Congress in recently ap- 
proving a strong resolution against the 
seating of Red China at the United Na- 
tions, I insert for the Recorp a similar 
stand taken by the Northern Minnesota 
District of the American Lutheran 
Church. The patriotic dedication and 
Christian faith which the resolution de- 
fends so emphatically is most commend- 
able and I know of interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, 

According to Mr. A. L. Oelschlager, 
secretary of the group, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the 146 
laymen and 112 pastors attending the 
Northern Minnesota District Conven- 
tion at Crookston, Minn, The resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

Whereas the hope which the Christian 
Church holds out to the world is a vital 
Christianity and not the organizations of 
men; and 

Whereas we believe that Christian people 
have responsibility to work with and for 
those organizations which honestly seek 
peace and justice among the nations as well 
as to speak against all forces which threaten 
peace, freedom, and justice; and 

Whereas as Christians we are conscious of 
our sins and failures to carry out wth zeal 
and sacrifice our Lord's missionary command, 
thus helping to create the condition we now 
deplore, but on the other hand, conscience- 
bound to point out the dangers which reside 
in international communism; and 

Whereas the Government of Red China, 
totally committed to atheistic communism 
and therefore anti-Christian in its philosophy 
and goals, guilty of the merciless extermina- 
tion of millions, ruthless in its destruction 
of the Christian Church, liberty and human 
decency, and opposed to the spirit of the 
United Nations’ Charter, presents an unmis- 
takable menace to the world and the Chris- 
tian Church; and 

Whereas admission of the Government of 
Red China to the United Nations can be 
construed as condoning its acts, accepting 
its tenets and overlooking its crimes, as 
well as weakening the moral and spiritual 
fiber of the West in its fight against com- 
munism; and 

Whereas we recognize that sincere Chris- 
tians differ on the matter of the admission 
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of the Red Chinese Government into the 
United Nations, and that those who advo- 
cate this for what seem to be valid reasons, 
must not be labeled as pro-Communist: 
Nevertheless, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates of the North- 
ern Minnesota District in convention assem- 
bled, declare our opposition to the admission 
of the Government of Red China to the 
United Nations. 


Senator Barry Goldwater: A Man of 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, among 
the better newsletters written in Amer- 
ica is widely read and highly regarded 
“Things To Watch and Watch For,” by 
Robert Kazmayer, of Rochester, N.Y. 
His newsletter for September 1, 1961, 
contains an interesting and informative 
piece about the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arizona, BARRY GOLDWATER. 

For the information of the Congress 
and the country, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this Kazmayer newsletter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPECIAL Report, THE JUNIOR SENATOR FROM 
ARIZONA 
(By Robert Kazmayer) 

Barry GOLDWATER is the most surprising, 
and in some quarters, the most disturbing 
personality in U.S. politics today. So far 
neither political theorists nor old pros know 
quite what to make of him. 

Whether avidly for him or rabidly against 
him, we may as well face these facts: He 
could be as politically dead as the hoola- 
hoop 8 years from now, or he could be Presi- 
dent, or we may be witnessing beginnings of 
a growing, authentic, conservative force that 
will continue for years. 

Most people are aware that he’s much in 
the news these days. What isn’t generally 
recognized is the extent of the attention he’s 
getting: Except for J. F. K., GOLDWATER is 
most talked of, written about man in Wash- 
ington. Judged by wordage in U.S. maga- 
zines as listed in Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature, he's getting twice the attention 
of any other U.S. legislator, more than any 
Washington figure except President Kennedy. 

On average day between 700 and 800 per- 
sons write him. During same period 25 or 
more organizations write, wire, or phone his 
office wanting him for lecture dates. Recent 
poll of delegates to last year’s Republican 
convention showed bare majority still for 
Nixon, while B. G. was up from nothing, to 
over 25 percent. His “Conscience of a Con- 
servative” is in its 12th printing with ap- 
proximately 800,000 copies sold. His thrice- 
weekly newspaper column is syndicated in 
104 newspapers. Recently elected Senator 
Tower, of Texas, ran as “Goldwater Repub- 
lican” with GOLDWATER'S active help cam- 
painging, and won, first Republican Senator 
elected in Texas in 90 years. 

At present GOLDWATER is both potent and 
growing political force. è 

What makes GoLpwarer mystery to anal- 
ysts and political pros is that he no cur- 
rent political pattern. His popularity has 
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come without benefit of any sensational 
Senate committee chairmanships. He hasn't 
been TV spotlighted investigating crime or 
cracking down on drug industry, a la Kerav- 
ver, hasn't made wild charges of communism 
in high places in McCarthy manner, hasn't 
had McC.Lettan's publicity turning up 
gangsters in labor rackets. Nor does he have 
slick, high-powered personal publicity or- 
ganization operating behind scenes a la 
buildups for Kennedy, Rockefeller, etc. 

Goldwater assets? What gives him at- 
tention he's getting, influence he increas- 
ingly wields? 

First. Probably most important, BARRY 
GOLDWATER is something not seen in national 
politics for some years now, an all-out, 100 
percent conservative. There are other con- 
servatives in Congress, but B.G. is of one 
piece, consistent conservative on every score, 
says, “I’m a conservative and proud of it. I 
don't like to see Jack Kennedy trying to 
nationalize America.” These terms liberal 
and conservative, left and right, are relative. 
But GOLDWATER is just about as conserva- 
tive, as far right, as one can be in the United 
States at present. He's sometimes referred 
to as today's Taft.” He isn't; he's right of 
Taft. Taft sponsored bills for public hous- 
ing, aid to education. B.G. doesn't believe 
Federal Government needs to be in these 
flelds. 

Second. GOLDWATER is a personable, lik- 
able, gracious gentleman, an effective sales- 
man—selling conservatism. Among liberals 
it’s popular to cali him a demagog, rab- 
ble-rouser, Republican edition of Huey Long 
—these terms are mild compared to names, 
innuendos that'll be used on him in months 
ahead for he’s now becoming important 
enough for big guns to zero in on him, 
Smear-Gotpwarzn campaign hasn't started 
yet, but will. But GOLDWATER is no dema- 
gog; he isn’t even a great speaker; fully 
half the men in the Senate are better, GOLD- 
WATER approaches an audience informally, 
fields his questions easily, seems to give op- 
ponents benefit of every doubt, even suffers 
fools willingly. He's persuasive. 

If he’s master of the tough, vicious, in- 
fighting jabs effectively used by J.F.K., Nixon, 
Dewey, F. DR., I've never heard him resort to 
them. Unlike the dour, pedantic Taft, the 
clipped, tense Kennedy; the hard 
Nixon, GOLDWATER appears quietly relaxed— 
consequently more sure of himself. He 
smiles easily. In an after-meeting question 
period I heard someone ask him what he 
thought were serious mistakes in Nixon 
campaign? He started with a laugh, “Well, 
we don't have all night.“ 

Third. GOLDWATER is working at the job 
of selling conservatism. Whenever Senate 
duties will permit his being away, he hits 
the hustings, talks to businessmen's asso- 
ciations, fundraising dinners, colleges, 
women's clubs, conventions, tours factories. 
B.G. is as busy at grassroots today as J.F.K. 
was 2 years ago. At 52, apparently in 
perfect physical shape, he's not cramped by 
lack of energy. Reporter recently told me of 
sitting down with him for an interview in 
Dallas at 11 p.m. at near end of a day in 
which he had flown from Washington, made 
three speeches, held one press conference and 
had a newspaper column yet to write; re- 
porter reported, “To me at least, he seemed 
as fresh and ready to go as he had when T'A 
seen him at a breakfast meeting at 8 a.m. 
that morning.” 

Another important Goldwater asset, his 
sincerity. Even his enemies do not—=so far, 
anyway—accuse him of trimming his sails, 
riding the changing tides of public opinion. 
One commentator, one who is pro-Kennedy, 
anti-GoLpwaTer, told me, III say this for 
the if he ever leads America, America 
will go the way he’s going; he won’t turn 
around in order to be in front.” 

What does GOLDWATER stand for? What's 
he preaching? Essentially his program is 
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outlined in “Conscience of a Conservative,” 
and in just about every speech: Reverse 
trend toward ever-increasingly large, more 
powerful, more highly centralized govern- 
ment. Cut Federal spending and Federal 
taxes. Don't give Federal Government power 
to do anything that can be done by States, 
handle all problems at lowest possible level, 
at that of individual, community, village, 
county, or city wherever practical. 

Re foreign policy, B.G. would reevaluate 
foreign aid with eye to cutting out large 
chunks of it completely, cutting back dras- 
tically on remainder. As regards Russia, he’d 
withdraw diplomatic recognition of Soviet, 
blockade Cuba, resume nuclear testing im- 
mediately, encourage captive peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain to revolt—in short, he pro- 
poses toughest policy anyone has suggested 
so far, says, “We'll have to be prepared to 
fight if Kremlin wants a fight.” 

Go.LpwaTEr’s weaknesses: He's not a legis- 
lator of Taft’s skill, experience—nor even 
Nixon's. He talks in terms of directions in 
which we're traveling, about ultimate goals. 
So far he’s not had opportunity nor respon- 
sibility of spelling these out in specific 
legislation. 

Second. So far he has no strong political 
organizational following such as Taft com- 
manded. He's no right-down-the-line Re- 
publican; he broke with Ike on spending 
policies in 1957; Ike's middle- road followers 
regard him as too far right—many business- 
men might like to go along with him but 
fear he's too conservative to be elected. 
Republican pros hesitate to hop on his band- 
wagon for same reason. 

Third. B.G. has no really big money im- 
mediately available to be used privately and 
at his discretion. He's no farther from 
the Presidency than J.F.K. was at this time 
3 years ago. But he doesn't have a Ken- 
nedy fortune behind him. It’s often re- 
ported he's a millionaire. He isn’t. He gets 
income from one-third of Goldwater mer- 
chandising interests in Arizona; his share 
amounts to $15,000 annually. In addition, 
he gets $25,000 salary as Senator, He esti- 
mates that as Senator he spends about $50,- 
000 a year. What he gets in royalties on his 
book, income from his column, from lecture 
dates, I haven't heard. He's stated that to 
remain in Senate, on present activi- 
ties, he’s gradually liquidating life insurance. 

GoLpwarTer’s future is, of course, bound up 
with, dependent upon what happens to, 
in Republican Party, what happens re 
JF.K.’s political fortunes. GOLDWATER'S 
statements indicate he faces future pretty 
realistically, says his only plans are for run- 
ning for Senate again in 1964. Same time 
he is certainly not slamming any doors that 
might open presidential nomination to him. 
Also, he acts as much like a candidate as 
a man can without his hat in the ring. 

As it looks now big three in 1964 Repub- 
lican Convention will be Rockefeller, Nixon, 
GOLDWATER. Latter's strength will be in 
South, Middle West, and Mountain States. 
He will be weak in New England, on Pacific 
Coast and along North Atlantic States 
all areas with large electoral votes. Of these 
Rocky will control the East, Nixon the West. 
But if B.G. continues at his present pace 
he will have large enough following to dic- 
tate what will go into party’s platform— 
and if he takes himself out of race—he will 
have what it takes to dictate party’s nominee. 

Meantime, GoLDwaTER's concentrating on 
1962; as chairman of Senate Republican 
Campaign Committee he's talking about, 
working to elect Republicans next year, says, 
“Either we gain in 1962 or we're done for 
in 1964.” In that little statement he is of 
course everlastingly right. = 

Whether it's 1962, 1964, or 1968 Barr 
GOLDWATER will be a force to be reckoned 
with in national politics. More, because 
we've been going down the road to socialism 
for so long that a lot of people can't even 
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remember the old principles and virtues 
that made us great, GOLDWATER'S influence 
is badly needed and GOLDWATER, in turn 
badly needs active support of all conserva- 
tives who for so long have felt themselves 
without any articulate voice on the national 
scene. 


Address by Senator Wiley Over Wisconsin 
Radio Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
weekend I was privileged to discuss 
topics of significance, not only to Wis- 
consin, but to the Nation, in a broadcast 
over a network of radio stations in my 
home State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of this address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Friends, annually, you and I—as American 
taxpayers—are being hit with higher and 
higher taxes. In 1960, for example, we— 
and business and industry—"“shelled out” 
$113 billion alone in State and Federal taxes. 
This represents a sharp increase above the $99 
billion for 1959. 

Laboring under such a antuan tax 
load, we have a right to ask: “Are we getting 
Our money’s worth in governmental protec- 
tion and service?” 

Now it is true that the development of a 
More complex economy; a fast expanding 
population; and changing national and world 
conditions; have resulted in extensions of 
governmental services. 

Unfortunately, however, such expanded 
activities have, too often, suffered from 
serious deficiencies. 

For this reason, a 12-man bipartisan com- 
mission, headed by former President Herbert 

ver, Was created in 1953. The purpose 
Was to make a top-to-bottom study of the 
Operations of government and recommend 
Ways in which to improve and streamline its 
activities. 

The objectives included efforts to: Sharpen 
up the tools of management—often found 
deficient; cut redtape; put greater stress 
on accountability for stewards of public 
trust; stop waste; streamline operations to 
Prevent duplication and overlapping of 
Services; and, generally promote greater ef- 
ficiency and economy in government. 

Over the years, the Commissions’ recom- 
mendations have resulted in estimated say- 
ings of $3 to $4 billion annually. 

With ever bigger and bulgier Federal 
budgets—estimated at $88 billion for 1962— 

wever, there is a need for a still more 
Watchful eye on Federal spending. Conse- 
quently, I believe we need a permanent 
Hoover-type watchdog commission to serve 
as a guardian of the purse-string. 

The objectives would include cutting out 
Waste and duplication; stopping unnecessary 
Competition among Federal agencies or serv- 

; eliminating activities that “ are non- 
essential or that could better be performed 
by State and local governments, or private 
enterprise; and generally, to promote greater 
emeleney and economy, 

I have urged, therefore, that during the 
Congressional recess, the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations consider and pre- 
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pare recommendations for the establishment 
of a permanent watchdog committee to pro- 
tect the interests of the taxpayer. 

If no useful recommendations are forth- 
coming, I shall introduce such a bill in the 
next session of Congress. 


EXPANDING SHIPMENTS OF MILITARY 
THROUGH THE SEAWAY 


Now, I want to turn to another topic of 
interest to Wisconsin and all the other Great 
Lakes States: That is, increasing the flow 
of trade and commerce on the Great Lakes 
and on the St. Lawrence Seaway. For what 
purpose? To create more jobs, to stimulate 
business, to create great demands for serv- 
ice, and to generally “spark” new economic 
life. 

The Seaway—completed in 1959—provides 
a less expensive route to the ports of the 
world. Following its opening there has been 
a substantial annual increase in traffic. How- 
ever, there is, in my judgment, still a need 
for further revision of shipping patterns— 
both governmental and nongovernmental—to 
take advantage of the opportunity for savings 
offered by the Seaway. 

Because of this, for example, I—joined by 
fellow Senators from the Great Lakes— 
recently urged the Defense Department to 
reexamine its transportation pattern and 
route more military cargo, headed overseas, 
through the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Until now, this less expensive water route 
has been largely neglected. In 1960, for 
example, the United States shipped about 12 
million tons of military cargo overseas, Of 
this tonnage, only about 70,000 tons (less 
than 6 of 1 percent) was routed through 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway—de- 
spite the fact that about 40 percent of U.S, 
production—including great amounts of mil- 
itary e manufactured in areas ad- 
jacent to the Great Lakes. 

The jointly sponsored recommendations 
to the Defense Department included: 

1. A new look at transportation policies 
to assure the most economical service; 

2. A program of “test shipments” by the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway to deter- 
mine how much can be saved for the tax- 
payers; 

8. A review of shipping standards to pro- 
tect Lake ports against discriminatory regu- 
lations in comparison to Gulf-Pacific-At- 
lantic ports; 

4, Establishment of a Great Lakes Trans- 
portation Command—similar to such Com- 
mands on other coasts—for shipping military 
cargoes overseas. 

In my judgment, larger volumes of cargo 
should be shipped through the Seaway. 

According to estimates, $1 to $3—or more 
per ton could be saved for the American tax- 
payer by utilizing this less expensive route 
to destinations around the world. This 
could amount to millions of dollars, 

This week, I received a reply from Secre- 

tary McNamara, indicating that a task force 
has been established to study the proposal. 
Among other things, it will examine freight 
rates, routing procedures, terminal opera- 
tions, availability of shipping and all other 
considerations involved in moving cargo 
from production plants to destinations over- 
seas. 
According to the Secretary, this compre- 
hensive study would require about 90 days. 
Regrettably, this would prove too late for 
change during the 1961 shipping season. 
However, & revision of shipping patterns for 
military cargo—which I believe should be 
forthcoming from the study—would mean 
an increased volume of traffic for the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway System for the 
1962 season. 


SEAWAY TRAFFIC: A TWO-WAY STREET 

We recognize, of course, that there are 
additional steps needed to increase trade and 
commerce through the Seaway. These in- 
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clude constructive efforts to: assure fast, 
smooth handling of shipping through the 
Seaway itself—eliminating bottlenecks and 
expediting traffic; speed up completion of 
port and harbor development projects, to 
enable ports to expeditiously handle avail- 
able traffic and larger volumes of trade and 
commerce for the future; enlarge research 
efforts to find markets for the wide variety 
of products of the agricultural-industrial 
complex of the upper Midwest—the greatest 
in the world; encourage greater cooperation 
among Lake States in the development of 
trade and commerce, 

Trade, of course, is a two-way street. 
Consequently, we need to constantly try to 
improve our competitive position. 

For this reason, I have also urged a “new 
look” at U.S. trade policies. 

ENCOURAGING FAIR RATES ON OCEAN SHIPPING 


We, in this country, are accustomed to 
the idea that each part of a round-trip ticket 
costs the same, But this apparently is not 
the case in ocean shipping. 

I am deeply concerned, for example, about 
the disparity in shipping rates between what 
is charged to American exporters, on the one 
hand, and what is charged to foreign ex- 
porters of the same products, on the other 
hand. 

Normally, international conferences—at- 
tended by the United States—are held to 
help establish rates on ocean-shipped com- 
modities. 

Unfortunately, however, the United States, 
too often, comes out on the “short end.” 

In probing the situation, such vast dis- 
criminations as follows, were discovered: 

On cheese shipped to Mediterranean ports, 
the rate amounts to $6.38 per hundred- 
weight; by contrast, rates on such commodi- 
ties shipped to this country amount to only 
poea per hundredweight—or about half the 
cost. 

Similar unjust rates apply to shipments 
of electrical equipment, farm machinery, and 
other commodities. 

Because of this unfair situation, I have 
urged a complete new look at our interna- 
tional rate-setting policies; particularly, I 
have urged a stronger more realistic effort to 
serve and protect the interest of U.S. farm- 
ers, shippers, and others by our U.S. repre- 
sentatives to the rate-setting conferences. 


Another Democratic Club in Los Angeles 
County, Calif., Adopts Resolution Sup- 
porting House Un-American Activities 
Committee—Los Cerritos United Dem- 
ocrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a resolution of the Los Cerritos 
United Democrats, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., which I received this day from 
Sheila K. LaTourette, of 4357 Stude- 
baker Road, Lakewood, Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities now for about 14 years, I am 
pleased to state that to my desk is more 
and more frequently coming either reso- 
lutions or other document from Demo- 
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cratic committees, clubs, councils, and 
organizations commendatory of, and in 
strong support of, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. The one 
following from the Los Cerritos United 
Democrats is typical thereof: 

Whereas the Long Beach Young Democrats 
in a resolution sent to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation stated in part that they 
“afirm our opposition and repugnance for 
communism and the activities of Communist 
sympathizers”; and 

Whereas we are in accord with their op- 
position to communism; and 

Whereas the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is an official investiga- 
tive body of Congress duly authorized each 
and every year since the 1938 unanimous 
vote of said U.S. Congress for the purpose 
of investigating the infiltration of Commu- 
nists and others of their ilk into the working 
order of the United States and have over 
the years been a great service to the country 
and security thereof; and 

Whereas this investigative body of Con- 
gress has been attacked and vilified by groups 
of subversives and their propaganda car- 
riers: Be it 

Resolved, That we, the Los Cerritos United 
Democrats, condone, praise, and openly pro- 
fess an admiration for the work, activities 
and legislation that this committee has been 
responsible for putting into effect for the 
protection and security of this Nation and 
that their work should be continued and 
expanded. 


Tribute to Hon. Overton Brooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it was necessary that I return 
to my home in Louisiana last weekend 
and I was deeply shocked and saddened 
to receive a telephone call from my 
Washington office around noon on Sat- 
urday telling me of the passing of my 
beloved friend and colleague, Overton 
Brooks, dean of our Louisiana delega- 
tion in Congress. I had visited him in 
the Naval Medical Center a few hours 
after he underwent surgery there 3 
weeks ago and each time I had inquired 
about this condition afterward, I received 
the report that he was improving, so I 
was unprepared for the sad news of his 
death. 

It was my privilege to know Overton 
before coming to Congress and to serve 
9 years in Congress with him. I felt 
he was my sincere friend. He was a 
good man—always kind, understanding, 
and helpful when I needed his counsel 
and assistance in any problem. He was 
a man of high principle and of great 
talents, not only in his work as Con- 
gressman, but in the personal qualities 
that make life better for those with 
whom he came in contact. He was deep- 
ly sincere and always ready and willing 
to help anyone who came to him for 
help. 

Overton was conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his duties and I have known 
no one who was more dedicated and 
gave more of himself to serving his 
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people, his State, and the Nation. He 
was a patriotic American and a great 
American, and his country will miss his 
great devotion and statesmanship. He 
served in a manner that reflects the 
highest credit on himself and his family. 
An example of his great talent and de- 
votion is his work as chairman of the 
House Space Committee. 

Day after day he worked long hours 
with his colleagues and staff members 
on important matters which came before 
the space committee and in 2½ years, 
under his tireless and enthusiastic 
leadership, this committee has come to 
be one of the most important commit- 
tees of the House. I feel that through 
his work on the committee, he con- 
tributed much to whatever achievements 
our Nation has made or may make in 
the field of space. I am confident his 
work will live long after him. 

He will be greatly missed by his col- 
leagues in the House and Senate and 
by the host of other friends in Wash- 
ington and in Louisiana who mourn his 
passing. My deepest sympathy is ex- 
tended to Mrs. Brooks and Ann and to 
the other members of his family. 


Address By Senator Carroll Before Na- 
tional Child Welfare Commission of the 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, my 
home city of Denver recently played 
host to many thousands of members of 
the American Legion and its auxiliary 
and allied organizations. One of these 
was the National Child Welfare Com- 
mission of the American Legion, which 
invited me to discuss the current situa- 
tion in the field of juvenile delinquency, 
because of my interest in the problem 
and my membership on the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Unfortunatly, a conflict with impor- 
tant committee meetings, in addition to 
adjournment legislation on the floor of 
the Senate, made it impossible for me 
to deliver this talk in person, but these 
remarks were delivered in my behalf by 
Mr. Lawrence M. Henry, U.S. Attorney 
for Colorado. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp my address, de- 
livered on September 8, 1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL, OF 
COLORADO, TO NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1961 
I am grateful for the opportunity to im- 

part a few thoughts about the current situa- 
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prevent me from appearing before you in 
person and exchanging views with you on 
this important subject. 

As members of the National Child Wel- 
fare Commission of the American Legion, 
you probably have heard and read many 
Statistics on juvenile delinquency. Let me 
recite just a few: 

Juvenile delinquency in the United States 
increased by 177 percent from 1948 to 1959. 
It is continuing to rise at a frightening rate. 
There were 773,000 cases reported in 1959, 
the last year for which complete statistics 
are presently available. It has been esti- 
mated that by 1967 2 million young people 
will be arrested every year for offenses 
against the law. Types of offenses involving 
juveniles are steadily growing more anti- 
social and more violent. A few years ago 
juvenile crime was, typically, theft, vandal- 
ism, or joyriding in a “borrowed” automo- 
bile; now it may be assault with the dead- 
liest kind of weapons; murder, rape, and 
mutilation, 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, of which I have been 
a member for several years, has conducted 
studies in cities across the Nation. In New 
York City, where the general crime rate 
rose by 4.5 percent in 1960, the rate of of- 
fenses for those between the ages of 16 and 
20 increased by nearly twice as much—by 
8.9 percent. And this is the pattern in 
most places. In California, Attorney Gen- 
eral Stanley Mosk says 61 percent of all ar- 
rests for auto thefts are juveniles, and 44 


and semirural communities. Early in 1960, 
the Senate passed a bill to provide Federal 
aid for tr: and research into means of 
combating juvenile delinquency. During 
the debate I urged the Senate to consider 
the recent report of the Colorado Legislative 
2 titled Juvenile in Trouble,” which 


“Juvenile delinquency in Colorado is not 
concentrated primarily in urban areas. 
Many of the smaller counties had a higher 
incidence of delinquency than the larger 
ones.” 

The recent annual report of our Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
formerly headed by the late Senator Tom 
Hennings, of Missouri, and now ably led by 
Senator Tom Dopp, of Connecticut, made the 
same point. It showed that the largest per- 
centage of increase in the juvenile crime rate 
was away from the cities, in areas which 
used to be substantially free from serious 
juvenile misbehavior. Just one statistic: In 
suburban Montgomery County, Md., which 
has one of the highest per capita incomes of 
any county in the United States, nearly 55 
percent of all arrests for major crimes during 
1960 were juveniles; and this represented an 
increase of 36 percent over the previous 
year. 

Our Nation has no corner on juvenile 
crime. There have been serious increases in 
Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Germany—both East and West— 
Austria, Greece, Yugoslavia, France, Sweden 
and Finland. And in Soviet Russia. But 
that is cold comfort to us, 

How do we halt this trend? Some people 
contend that the problem has been studied 
to death, and that now we need action. 
Others say that you cannot hope to cure 
a disease unless you can define it and diag- 
nose it rather precisely. And this, no one 
can yet claim to have done, 

I think both schools of thought are es- 
sentially correct. We must act now—and we 
must continue to study the root causes, and 
also evaluate the effects of the remedies we 
are trying out. 
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Some of the reasons for delinquency are 
perfectly obvious. Others are still in the 
realm of theory. We know, for example, 
that there is no human factor as potentially 
explosive as a teenager youngster with 
nothing to do, no place to go, no job, no 
hope, no future in sight. There are many 
thousands of these young people in the big 
cities of our land—and in small towns and 
rural areas too. This is essentially a prob- 
lem of poverty. What about the middle 
class, which makes up the much larger 
group of Americans? 

We know that family and community life 
in America have undergone a revolutionary 
change in the last generation. There used 
to be a well-defined social circle—a big and 
close-knit family, a familiar neighborhood, 
the church, the school, the stores where the 
shopkeeper knew you by name. Everybody 
within the circle knew everybody else, and 
knew him pretty well. The father was the 
breadwinner and the source of authority. 
Divorce was uncommon. Supper was on the 
table at a certain hour and everybody was 
expected to be there. 

The family was the keystone of this arch. 
A big part of a growing youngster’s world 
consisted of his grandparents, his uncles, 
aunts and cousins. They may have gotten 
in each other's way sometimes, but they af- 
forded a great sense of security, of belonging. 

Now, people are infinitely more mobile. 
Families move more frequently, and instead 
of moving a few blocks away they may well 
move across the continent. Fathers hold 
down two jobs to give their families more 
comforts. But they are sadly missed at 
home. More mothers work, and return home 
tired. Transportation is easier and faster, so 
the old hometown or the city neighborhood 
do not mean as much as they used to. Sub- 
urbs are growing rapidly, but many families 
still cannot sink permanent roots there. 
Television is a powerful new factor in leisure. 
Broken homes are much more common now. 

Violence and threats of violence are part 
of the picture too, and not just on television. 
When whole nations behave like interna- 
tional gangsters and seem to get away with 
it, young people who are only beginning to 
evaluate their role in the world may be con- 
fused about moral values. 

It is quite clear that the old patterns are 
gone. New ideas and new approaches must 
be tried to deal with a fast-changing situa- 
tion. 7 

The primary responsibility Is—and always 
will be—on the parents of young children. 
They can do more than any government or 
any group of private agencies to impress on 
their children the need for moral standards. 
They must offer the example. They must 
take the time to show responsibility, author- 
ity, sincerity, sympathy, and understanding 
to their own children—no matter what the 
inconvenience and the temptation to slough 
off the burden on someone else. This is a 
hard fact. It calls for personal sacrifice and 
self-control. But it is a moral and patriotic 
duty as well as a grave personal responsi- 
bility. 

Churches and private civic groups are a 
great asset in battling delinquency. They 
have proved themselves highly adequate and 
they are more concerned now than ever be- 
fore with youth and its problems. And I 
want to take this particular occasion to 
commend the American Legion and its child 
welfare commission for their splendid work 
in this fleld. 

The public institutions have their respon- 
sibilities too. The schools do their best, I 
think. They are trying to cope with huge 
enrollments and new challenges too. They 
will move just about as fast as the parents 
and the community want them to move. 

Local governments carry a major share of 
the burden of juvenile delinquency control. 
Most of them have problems blems 
of taxation, leading to inability to pay 
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good people to work with juveniles, and in- 
ability to pay them the salaries they need 
to support their own families. But many 
cities and counties are doing magnificent 
work in spite of this handicap. Denver's 
own Judge Philip Gilliam of the juvenile 
court has achieved international recognition 
for outstanding work. I include in my praise 
many police departments which have dedi- 
cated groups of men assigned to the juvenile 
detail. 

State government action is relatively new 
in this field, but under the strong and en- 
lightened leadership of Colorado's Governor 
Steve McNichols the States have now begun 
to make intensive studies and I look for 
major contributions from the States in the 
years ahead. Incidentally, Colorado has had 
excellent people working in the child welfare 
field. State representative Elizabeth Pellet, 
of Rico has headed a bipartisan committee 
of the Colorado Legislature which spent sev- 
eral years of quiet, patient studies leading to 
some important changes in the State laws 
governing child welfare. 

Finally, the Federal Government must offer 
some assistance, in the view of the Kennedy 
administration and most Members of Con- 
gress. Juvenile problems are national in 
scope. Since the Federal Government has 
preempted most of the sources of revenue, 
it owes the local and State governments some 
help with juvenile delinquency. 

What should the Federal Government do? 
Our President, John F. Kennedy, feels strong- 
ly that there is a responsibility to share the 
burden and lead in the attempts to find solu- 
tions. Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
has assumed personal responsibility for ef- 
forts to help the States and local govern- 
ments. So has the of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, 
former Governor of Connecticut. 

We in Congress have launched several ma- 
jor legislative attacks on juvenile delin- 
quency. In fact, we have been trying to get 
bills passed for several years now. This year 
we are getting creative leadership from the 
White House. 

One of these measures would set up a 
limited program of Federal aid, to be 
matched on the State and local levels, for 
training professional workers in the field of 
Juvenile delinquency—caseworkers, police- 
men, Juvenile probation officers, and other 
specialists who are making youth and its 
problems their career. There is a severe na- 
tionwide shortage of these people. Miss 
Charline Birkins, our Denver director of wel- 
fare, wrote me some months ago, and I quote, 
“It is a sad commentary that there are fewer 
trained child welfare workers {n the depart- 
ments of public welfare in Colorado than 
there were some years ago. And this is true 
in many areas. Even where there are more 
workers, the need for still more is growing 
acute. 

In the same measure there would be pro- 
vision for pilot projects in a few specially 
selected localities to determine the best ways 
of dealing with specific problems of juvenile 
behavior, such as identifying potential de- 
Unquents at an early age, so they can be 
steered away from trouble. 

I am happy to report that the House, only 
last week, passed a bill which would provide 
a modest 3-year program to accomplish these 
goals of pilot projects and Federal aid for 
training juvenile workers, The Senate, 
earlier in the year, had passed a similar bill, 
endorsed by the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee, and I am proud that it carries 
my name as a cosponsor. A conference com- 
mittee will soon be ironing out the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions. This bill is known as S. 279. 

A further possible solution may lie with 
another bill I am cosponsoring—or with one 
of several alternative measures now under 
consideration and backed by the Kennedy 
administration. This would establish a 
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Youth Conservation Corps of young men, 
uents, who would volunteer to 
train and work under professional conserva- 
tionists for enrollment periods of 6 months 
or more, at a modest pay plus subsistence. 

Most of us remember the Civillan Conser- 
vation Corps of the Roosevelt administration 
years. Colorado has been permanently beau- 
tified, and its natural resources conserved 
and enhanced, by the CCC. Better still, 
thousands of young men who might other- 
wise have become hoboes or criminals were 
given a new outlook, a new horizon by being 
put to work in God's great outdoors doing 
hundreds of tasks which might never have 
been done. And I do not mean leaf raking 
or shovel leaning. I mean such permanent 
and necessary things as reforestation; the 
stabilization of streambanks for water con- 
servation; the improvement of timber stands; 
reseeding of eroded lands; control of insects 
and other pests; development of small water- 
sheds; construction and rehabilitation of 
outdoor recreation areas. There is a great 
backlog of needed work to be done now in 
the national parks and the national forests. 

The benefits of this program would be two- 
fold. Young men between 16 and 21 would 
be offered a chance to get off the streets of 
crowded cities and out of the doorways of 
tenement buildings. They would be intro- 
duced to the dignity and the fulfillment of 
physical work in the clear air and strong 
sunshine of the National and State parks 
and forests. I think this approach can 
change many lives for the better—and, inci- 
dentally, help to protect our priceless natural 
resources. 

With the backing of this administration, 
I think we have a good chance of enacting 
such a program into law during the 87th 
Congress. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to me 
that Colorado is already moving ahead with 
a State program of its own. The McNichols 
administration has set up a new position of 
State youth services director. It is hoped 
that the legislature will authorize youth 
camps for rehabilitation of boys who have 
already had some trouble with the authori- 
ties. They would do forestry and range man- 
agement work. Later the program could be 
expanded to include those who have not yet 
fallen into juvenile delinquency. 

The Federal Government can and must 
also tackle the problem of expanded voca- 
tional training for youth. The House is now 
working on a bill which would deal with the 
fact that young people between the ages of 
16 and 22 make up one of the groups in 
which hard-core unemployment exists. They 
have not had an opportunity to learn many 
useful skills. Present apprenticeship pro- 
grams are not broad enough to include great 
numbers of young people who have left 
school. Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
has suggested a combined private and pub- 
lic attack on this training problem. The 
House bill, H.R. 8354, would set up more on- 
the-job training, similar to the GI legisla- 
tion of the 1940's; it also would provide Fed- 
eral aid to State and local governments to 
encourage them to provide worthwhile job 
opportunities for youth, in schools, hospitals 
and other public institutions. This appears 
to be a realistic effort to help young people 
pull themselves out of the mire of street 
life, out of the unorganized futility which 
breeds bitterness, apathy and antisocial be- 
havior of all sorts. We as a Nation cannot 
afford to waste the potential talents of this 
group of unskilled but willing young people. 

These are only a few ways we can help 
combat juvenile delinquency. We must con- 
tinue to look for new solutions, even while 
we take action along the lines I have men- 
tioned. I have heard it said that juvenile 
delinquency is costing the taxpayers of the 
Nation $3 or $4 billion a year. This 
probably is true, but I think it may be 
& mistake to put the problem entirely in such 
material terms. Even more important is the 
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human tragedy, the loss of useful labor, the 
blighted hopes of hundreds of thousands of 
young people, their parents and friends. 

A child is a wondrous creature. He wants 
very much to do things, go places, be some- 
body—to become a vital part of our common 
life as a great Nation. 

Each of us as individuals, and all of us 
as a people, owe it to youth to help provide 
the op ties, the idealism, the chal- 
lenges, the wholesome stimulation which our 
young people need. If we can harness this 
unlimited source of energy to useful, hope- 
ful, constructive purposes, we will be doing 
the work for which God placed us on earth. 


Persecution of Catholic Clergy by Cuban 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, one of the sure signs of a 
Communist dictatorship is the persecu- 
tion of Catholic priests. Any doubts 
about the political direction in Cuba 
should have been dispelled long ago. But 
if anyone still feels that Cuba is not 
under the Communist thumb, they 
should read the article in yesterday’s 
New York Times concerning the heart- 
less deportation of 136 Catholic priests 
from Cuba. 

Castro is not interested in freedom 
of religion or in the spiritual care of his 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1961] 
Havana Deports 135 PRIESTS AND ACCUSED 
BISHOP TO SPAIN 


(By Richard Eder) 


Havana, September 17—Bishop Eduardo 
Boza Masvidal and 135 other Roman Catholic 
priests were expelled from Cuba today aboard 
a Spanish liner. 

those expelled were 46 Cubans, in- 
cluding the bishop. The Spanish Minister 
Miguel Cordomi Escorihuela, has protested 
to the Cuban Government over its action in 
forcibly sending Cuban citizens to Spain 
without obtaining visas or entry permits 
for them. 

Besides the 46 Cubans in the group, there 
were 5 Canadians, 4 Dutchmen, 1 Vene- 
guelan, 1 Italian and 1 Hungarian. 
The others were Spaniards. 

Minutes before the ship, the Covadonga, 
left, Bishop Boza was taken to the vessel. 
The railings were crowded with passengers, 
including the priests who had been put on 
board during the last few days. Accompany- 
ing him were members of the Government's 
political police, who have been holding him 
since Tuesday. 

The expulsion of the priests—close to half 
the clergy that remained in Cuba—repre- 
sents the Government’s most vigorous reac- 
tion so far to a large protest demonstration 
that erupted a week ago in front of the 
Church of Charity. 

Bishop Boza, who was rector of Villanueva 
University until the Government closed it, 
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was pastor of the church. The demonstra- 
tton occurred after a projected on 
in honor of the Virgin of Charity had been 
canceled. 

When the Bishop, dressed in a white sou- 
tane, went aboard, both passengers and the 
crowds on the dock cheered him. At the 
top of the gangplank, he turned and made 
the sign of the cross. 

As the black-hulled liner moved slowly out 
of the harbor, bound for La Coruña, a port 
in northwestern Spain, passéngers and the 
crowds along the seawall exchanged salutes 
with handkerchiefs that fluttered in the 
bright sunshine. Many of those ashore 
looked for relatives aboard and called out 
when they fancied they had spotted them. 

At one point, a jeep filled with soldiers 
sped by. Its occupants called out derisively. 
Two women, one near tears, the other weep- 
ing openly, watched them. 

“That is the satisfaction I will not give 
them—letting them see me cry,” said the 
first. 

“What do I care?" said the second. 

CITY IS QUIET 

Elsewhere in Havana, the city was quiet. 
The churches held a reduced schedule of 
services because of the lack of priests. Per- 
haps as a result each Mass was crowded. 
Members of the Neighborhood Committees 
for Defense of the Revolution carefully 
watched all those going in, but no incidents 
were reported. 

An anti-Catholic campaign has been build- 
ing up this week in the press and radio, It 
is expected to go into full swing next week, 
when Premier Fidel Castro will make two 
speeches, one to a mass rally of all the city’s 
Committees for Defense of the Revolution. 

These committees, whose membership is 
said to be almost 500,000, constitute a block- 
by-block surveillance apparatus. 

The new campaign is expected to continue 
to distinguish between what is labeled here 
authentic religious sentiment and what is 
called counterrevolution disguised in a 
soutane, 

However, with the exodus of clergy after 
the rebel invasion at Playa Girón last April 
and today's expulsions, Cuba now has only 
about a quarter of her priests left, and it 
appears unlikely that anyone will take the 
distinction seriously. 

DIFFERENCES IN DEPARTURES 


There were two important points of differ- 
ences between today’s expulsions and last 
April's departures. 

Although many priests were threatened 
with expulsion in April and others were 
jailed, there was never any formal expulsion 
order. In the weeks that followed the land- 
ings, the juiled priests were gradually re- 
leased, although the antireligious campaign 
continued. About 300 priests, almost all 
foreigners, left. Many belonging to reli- 
gious orders were withdrawn by their 
superiors. 

There has been some feeling here among 
certain members of the hierarchy that some 
of those who left should have tried harder 
to stay. While not denying that in many 
cases the pressure brought to bear was in- 
tolerable, these members have expressed the 
opinion that in other cases the priests should 
have remained with the parishes as long as 
was physically possible. 

This time, however, the priests had no 
choice. They were arrested, taken to jails 
in Havana, and from there put on board 
the ship. 

The second difference is that this time 
there were many native Cubans in the group. 
One, pushed up the gangplank Friday by the 
police, called out angrily: 

“You can put me in jail or shoot me, but 
I am a Cuban, and you have no right to put 
me out of my country.” 
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EXECUTIONS REPORTED ASKED 


WASHINGTON, September 17.—Cuban exile 
leaders said tonight that death sentences had 
been asked for three more foes of the regime 
in Cuba in the continuing series of counter- 
revolutionary trials. 

Eleven persons were executed within the 
last week following sentences imposed by 
the military revolutionary tribunals of the 
regime of Premier Fidel Castro. 

Exile spokesmen said that the death sen- 
tences had been asked for Jorgé Horstman, 
Guilfredo Burgos, and Joaquin Meso Llada 
and that 30-year prison sentences had been 
requested for 11 other persons, including 1 
woman, The 14 have been on trial before 
the Camaguey Province revolutionary tribu- 
nal. Sentences are expected tomorrow. 

All 14 appear to have been connected with 
the anti-Castro underground people's revo- 
lutionary movement. 

Specialists in Cuban affairs here said that 
the Castro regime seemed to be determined 
the smash the resurgence of active opposi- 
tion that in recent weeks has been taking 
the form of new underground operations, 
public demonstrations, and uprisings by 
small rebel groups in the mountains in dif- 
ferent sections of Cuba. 

The mass trials of captured or suspected 
opponents of the regime appear to be de- 
signed to discourage such activities. A 
simultaneous campaign against the Roman 
Catholic clergy is believed to be aimed at 
destroying the inspiration for antiregime 
moves provided by the church. 

Last month, a large group of rebels caught 
in the mountains of Oriente Province re- 
ceived heavy prison sentences. Their leader, 
Pedro Alberto Muller, a student, won a re- 
prieve from a death sentence following ap- 
peals from a number of Latin American 
governments. 

Yesterday, Castro foes were shot in Ha- 
vana, Pinar del Rio, and Santiago. In San- 
tiago, one of the executed men was a former 
Castro army captain, Anibal Rodriques, ac- 
cused of participation in a murder plot in 
July against Maj. Raul Castro, the Premier's 
brother, who is Minister of Armed Forces. 
Exile leaders said today, however, that 
Rodrigues had been in prison since Febru- 
ary. 


New Frontiers for Berlin 
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HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Providence Visitor of Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, an excellent editorial 
concerning the present crisis in Berlin. 
This editorial sets forth most cogently a 
series of views and proposals with re- 
spect to the U.S. course of action in 
dealing with this difficult problem. 

I believe that the editorial has done a 
great service in focusing the attention 
of its readers on the Berlin problem. 
The paper also demonstrated its fairness 
by printing in full my own ideas con- 
cerning Berlin, although my proposals 
do not coincide completely with those of 
the Providence Visitor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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New FRONTIERS For BERLIN 


Senator Pr.u’s proposal before the Sen- 
ate that, together with other measures, we 
concede temporary recognition to East Ger- 
many and start negotiations on a wider 
basis of settlement in exchange for assur- 
ances of peace has, apart from the worth of 
his suggestions, the merit of loosening our 
thinking on the Berlin crisis and bringing 
the terms of solution more in proportion 
with the gravity of the situation—though 
we do not believe, as he, that the situation 
is impossible. That Mr. Khrushchev’s pres- 
ent diplomacy of terror is not a new version 
of his old technique of negotiation by bluff 
is not at all certain. But even if all the 
Senator's suggestions were wrong—and they 
are not—he is to be accredited with giving 
new impetus to the discussion on a national 
as well as local level. His proposals deserve 
prolonged consideration. 

Yet if it is important to recognize the 
Value of his proposals, it is more important 
again to detect whatever weaknesses they 
May have. With Mr. Khrushchev always 
set to impale us, we cannot afford weaknesses 
in our armor. 

It would be an error, in first place, to 
consider the recognition of East Germany, 
temporary or other, as a matter concern- 
ing the Russians, the Germans, and our- 
Selves alone. Such an action would have 
to be studied not only in its effects on 
these principal parties to the situation but 
upon our allies everywhere. It should be 
studied in view of our reputation among 
some of our allies for backing down in the 
clutch, as it has been graphically put. Our 
allies on the frontline of Soviet containment 
are not forgetful of our half-hearted support 
of Chiang Kai-shek, our inaction in Hun- 
gary, our punch pulling in Cuba, our be- 
Wiiderment in Laos, and our delayed reac- 
tion in the Berlin wall episode. A spon- 
taneous proposal from us now to recognize 
East Germany would without doubt be 
tantamount to serving notice on all nations 
defending freedom and opposing communism 
that they cannot count on us when the go- 
ing gets tough, that. Russian bluster is al- 
Ways enough for us to abandon an ally or a 
commitment, 

For the United States to recognize East 
Germany after so heavy a commitment to the 
contrary would probably in the long run 
Spell the end of West Berlin as a city re- 
gardless of guarantees, and it would tend 
to undermine NATO and other anti-Com- 
munist alliances. The free world's resist- 
ance to communism would dissolve into 
either a frightened isolationism or a 
through-going neutralism. There are al- 
ready evidences of a weakening of the will 
to resist not only in Europe but in West 
Germany itself. Our own indecision has 
eroded the spirit of freedom of these peoples, 
who have looked to us for strong leadership. 
As for the neutralists, the Belgrade meeting 
has shown how much we fail to impress 
them. 

This does not mean to say that we may 
not finally have to make concessions, even 
that of recognizing East Germany. It means 
that in making our decision we must study 
Well the less obvious and future repercus- 
sions our action might have, and the pos- 
sibly irreparable damage these might inflict 
On our long-range interests. We must enter- 
tain the proposition that Mr. Khrushchev’'s 
primary aim in his present pressure on Ber- 
lin is purely and simply the destruction of 
Western unity by imposition of humiliating 
terms on the United States in negotiations. 

Though Senator PeLL’s proposals are val- 
Uable in opening new vistas for negotiating 
On the Berlin crisis, one may ask whether 
they go far enough. Are they the last al- 
ternative to reverting to the narrower frame 
of the status quo? Must realism close our 
eyes to something more advantageous for 
the United States? Must we deal more in 
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concessions than in demands? Is the vig- 
orous presentation of a massive plan of 
U.S. demands supported by every sanction 
short of war entirely out of the question? 

Let us outline a few of the possible de- 
mands that could be presented: 

1. Insistence on the right of self-deter- 
mination in East Germany by free elections, 
a right promised by Stalin at Yalta and 
Khrushchev in Geneva in 1955; 

2. Self- determination and free election 
among all captive nations; 

3. A renewal of the proposal of a roll- 
back of the Russian army from not only 
East Germany but also Poland; 

4. A large scale step-up of military prep- 
arations in West Germany and in West Ber- 
lin by United States and NATO forces; 

5. Serious discussions on the advisability 
of granting nuclear power to West Ger- 
many; 

6. The strengthening of West Germany as 
a free and independent state, or the rein- 
sistence on German reunification. 

It would be foolhardy to think that Russia 
would concede all or most of these measures. 
The point is that, if we could find the moral 
strength to press for them, this in itself 
would be a moral and psychological victory 
of no small consequence. That Mr. Khru- 
shchev dominates the Berlin scene and every 
other critical scene in the world is plain to 
be seen. His domination resides in the very 
energy and determination with which he 
presents his exorbitant demands. We have 
a greater funds of demands at our disposal 
than Mr. Khrushchev., Have we his energy 
and determination? 

Could we, for example, find enough to back 
up a list of strong demands with a deadline 
and with any sanction short of war in case 
of inaction? Sanctions might comprise any- 
thing from a wholesale embargo on East- 
West trade to incitement to rebellion in cap- 
tive nations. With the very survival of the 
free world at stake, are such proposals ex- 
cessive? It may be argued that they are out 
of harmony with the character of America 
and the Western democracies. We may won- 
der whether, if this is so, is it because of 
high principle or of timidity? Has Mr. Khru- 
shchey’s strength hypnotized us and injected 
an unconscious defeatism in our national 
psyche? 

Or must our weakness be attributed to 
lack of unity? Our country is divided be- 
tween the liberal and conservative political 
thinkers, between realists and ideailsts, be- 
tween those who want a get-tough-with- 
Russia policy and those who prefer to keep 
negotiating until peace is obtained. Per- 
haps it is this state of affairs which puts 
President Kennedy at a disadvantage Mr. 
Khrushchey never suffers. Is this weakness 
by divided opinion an inevitable part of our 
national security? 

Senator PeLL’s proposals are more realistic 
and more likely to go into negotiations in a 
Berlin parley than anything suggested here. 
Perhaps merely by asking why this is so, we 
may learn much about the state of the Na- 
tion. 


The Arab Refugees: Tragic Pawns of 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 
Mr, MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


the following comprehensive and, I be- 
lieve, objective report on the history and 
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present status of the Arab refugees. It 
is most unfortunate that these people 
have been allowed to continue as instru- 
ments of politics. Let us hope that the 
United States will take the initiative in 
the United Nations to end this shameful 
situation in the very near future. 

The appended report is from the Au- 
gust 1, 1961, Near East Report: 

THE ARAB REFUGEES 


NEW INITIATIVE—THE ISSUE IS ON THE NEXT 
U.N. AGENDA—FOUR APPROACHES TO A SOLU- 
TION 


The Arab refugee issue may reach a show- 
down at the coming session of the United 
Nations. 

A high level envoy—as yet unnamed—will 
soon visit the Near East to make a new sur- 
vey to enable the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission to report before the October 15 
deadline set at the last session. 

There are four major approaches to the 
refugee issue: 


A. Resettlement and compensation 


Proponents belleve that it is in the best in- 
terests of Arabs and Israelis alike to resettle 
the refugees in Arab countries which have 
room and need people and where the refugees 
would live with their own kin. 

The Israelis would pay compensation for 
abandoned Arab property. They contend 
that: 

1. Since the Arab refugees have been 
taught to hate Israel for the last 13 years 
and the avowed aim of repatriation is to de- 
stroy Israel, any returning Arabs would 
menace Israel's security. 

2. Israel has accepted 1 million Jewish 
refugees, almost half of them from Arab 
countries. 

3. Israel's Arab population has already 
reached 230,000—including about 48,500 
refugees who filtered back or who were re- 
patriated under the reunion-of-families pro- 
gram. 

B. Repatriation, resettlement, compensation 
and migration 


Under this package plan, Israel would ac- 
cept a specified number, most of the refugees 
would be compensated for their property and 
resettled in Arab countries and the balance 
would emigrate to other lands. This would 
mean an overall settlement, and proponents 
argue that both parties should make a con- 
tribution to it. 

Success of any such plan depends on one 
major factor. Would the Arabs agree to a 
general settlement in which they would 
accept the bulk of the refugees? Obviously, 
Israel would be unlikely to accept “X” num- 
ber of refugees unless there were assurances 
that the problem was solved, once and for 
all, and that she would not be confronted 
with renewed repatriation pressures in the 
future. 


C. Let Arabs have the choice 


Arabs contend that the refugee have the 
right to choose between repatriation and 
compensation and the option must rest with 
them. 

This has led to the doctrine, espoused by 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and some State 
ment experts that the initiative for solution 
of the refugee problem must be taken by 
Israel. They argue that if Israel would agree 
to permit the Arabs the right of choice, very 
few—perhaps less than 10 percent—would 
elect to go back to Israel and the great ma- 
jority would then feel free to accept prop- 
erty compensation and resettlement in Arab 
countries. 

Critics contend that the refugees would 
not be free to choose between repatriation 
and resettlement because they would be un- 
der duress by their leaders to insist on re- 
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patriation. Israel would then face an in- 
vasion by hostile Arabs. 

Proponents of this plan believe that the 
Arabs are primarily interested in “face” and 
are not really eager to go back to Israel. 
However, this evaluation ignores what the 
Arabs themselves have been saying. The 
Arab leaders have made it clear, in speeches 
and in formal declarations, that the refugees 
must be allowed to go back, not to become 
citizens of a Jewish Israel, but to establish 
an Arab state in her stead. 

Israelis, whose survival is at stake, take 
the Arab threats seriously and are not dis- 
posed to brush them aside. 

D. Absorption 

Many observers believe that nothing is 
gained by any of these proposals because the 
Arabs will be satisfied with nothing less than 
Israel's destruction. They argue that ulti- 
mately the Arab refugees can be absorbed 
in the Arab countries, as they irrigate their 
lands and develop their economies. But 
progress toward that goal is actually retarded 
by political initiatives which whet Arab ap- 
petites and strengthen their resistance to 
resettlement. In the meantime, it is widely 
believed that the United States must con- 
tinue to contribute to the care of the refu- 
gees. Some believe, however, that it may 
soon be necessary to jar the Arab States 
back to reality by ending the U.N. adminis- 
tration of the refugee camps and offering 
development assistance to Arab States that 
are ready to treat the refugees as people 
rather than a weapon. 

Where does the United States stand on the 
issue? 

The United States has insisted that it has 
no plan of its own. President Kennedy dis- 
cussed the refugee problem with Prime Min- 
ister Ben-Gurion of Israel and has written 
to the leaders of the Arab States. It has 
been widely reported that Mr. Kennedy ad- 
vocated a three-way approach—repatriation, 
resettlement, emigration. 

But in his letters to Arab leaders, the 
President referred to “repatriation or com- 
pensation,” and did not refer to resettlement 
as such. More recently, Assistant Secretary 
of State Phillips Talbot told the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that the De- 
partment of State intends to “encourage 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission to ex- 
plore new possibilities for in im- 
plementation of paragraph 11 of the 1948 
U.N. resolution dealing with repatriation or 
compensation for the Palestine refugees.” 
This implies that the United States may be 
committed to the freedom of choice doctrine. 

Why does the United States feel the need 
for action at this time? 

At the last U.N. session, Arabs succeeded 
in putting through a U.N. resolution calling 
on the PCC to report back by October 15 on 
steps taken to implement paragraph 11. 

In Washington it is believed that unless 
there is some evidence of the Arabs 
will offer a new resolution at the U.N. to 
scrap the PCC, which now includes the 
United States, France, and Turkey, and to 
add representation from the Soviet and neu- 
tral blocs. 

What are the prospects for progress? 

They are dim because Western diplomats 
and Arab diplomats are talking different lan- 
guages. 

Western diplomats regard the Arab refu- 
gees as people who are a humanitarian re- 
sponsibility of the world community. Arab 
leaders regard the Arab refugees as a politi- 
cal force, the citizens of a future Arab state. 
They are now hoping to create a Palestine 
entity—which would evolve into an Arab 
government-in-exile. 

Last fortnight, Arab military leaders 
created the Palestine Liberation Army, to 
be recruited from the refugee camps. 

Two units of the new army marched in 
the UAR's anniversary celebration on July 23. 
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And on July 17, a Palestine Arab delega- 
tion opened offices in New York to work for 
this cause at the coming U.N. session. 

Thus, any proposal to settle the Arab ref- 
ugee problem is viewed suspiciously in Arab 
capitals. Arab leaders have already charged 
that President Kennedy is seeking to 
liquidate the refugee problem. For them, 
settlement of the refugees would be, not a 
blessing, but the loss of an indispensable 
political instrument. 

During his 13,000-word anniversary speech 
on July 23, President Nasser once again re- 
ferred to Israel as "a base created by im- 
perialism to destroy Arab nationalism.” 

Nasser said he would soon reply to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s letter. He took issue with 
Premier Kassem, who declined to reply be- 
cause he regarded the Kennedy letter as in- 
terference in Arab affairs and a reply would 
mean accepting “negotiations regarding the 
fate of the Palestine people.” 

Nasser asked whether it was reasonable to 
“let Ben-Gurion go to America and France 
* * * explaining, arguing, and convincing the 
people that he is right and that we are 
wrong” * and then refuse to give his 
opinion when asked. 

“We too must try to convince him (Ken- 
nedy) verbally that we are right and that 
the establishment of Israel is wrong.” Nasser 
said. 

On July 10, Al Gomhuria, Cairo govern- 
ment daily, frankly declared: 

“The return we seek is the free return to 
Palestine, not to Israel * * * not to live in 
Israel, but to live on its ruins, in a country 
whose sovereignty belongs to us alone.” 

It is a dismal footnote to this discussion 
to record that the word peace“ is never 
mentioned in any of these debates. No one 
summons the Arabs and Israelis to direct 
negotiations to settle their differences and 
to reach a peace settlement. The Arab war 
against Israel is now taken for granted and 
“stability” is the limited objective in the 
area. 


WHY THERE ARE REFUGEES * * * ARAB WAR 
AGAINST U.N. RESOLUTION FORCED EXODUS 


Arabs contend that the Jews drove the 
Arabs out of Palestine in 1947 and now bar 
their return in violation of a U.N. decision. 
The historical record contradicts this claim. 

In 1947, the U.N. General Assembly voted 
to recommend partition of Palestine into 
two states—one Arab, one Jewish. 

The Jews accepted the U.N. resolution. 
The Arabs went to war against it. That war 
created two refugee problems—one Arab, 
one Jewish. 

Some 600,000 Arabs left what is now 
Israel, crossing into Arab territory. 

Almost 500,000 Jews, facing discrimination 
and an uncertain future in Arab countries, 
left for Israel. 

It must be emphasized that there would 
not have been a single Arab refugee if the 
Arabs had accepted the 1947 U.N. resolution. 
And it is the Arab refusal to make peace 
with Israel which needlessly and cruelly pro- 
longs Arab displacement. 

The record of responsibility is clear in the 
official U.N. journals. 

On the day the U.N. voted, the Arab Higher 
Committee called for a holy war against the 
Jewish community of Palestine. 

On the following day, seven Jews were 
killed. Roads were mined and blocked, con- 
voys were ambushed, settlements were iso- 
lated. By the end of the first week, 105 Jews 
had been killed. The violence spread. An 
apartment house in Jerusalem was blown up 
at night and more than 50 men, women, and 
children were murdered. The Jewish Agency 
in Jerusalem was bombed. Thirty-five young 
Hebrew University students and 70 Hadassah 
Hospital doctors, scientists, and nurses were 
massacred on roads outside Jerusalem. 
There were retaliations against Arab villages 
where Arab guerrilla fighters were based. 
Arabs surrounded, bombed, and besieged 
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Jerusalem, cutting off its water and food 
supplies. 

On February 6, 1948, the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee cabled to Lake Success: 

“The Arabs of Palestine made a solemn 
declaration before the U.N.. before God and 
history, that they will never submit or yield 
to any power going to Palestine to enforce 
partition.” 

The U.N. Partition Commission reported on 
February 16 that it could not go to Palestine 
because “powerful Arab interests are defying 
the U.N. resolution.” 

Despite the Arab resistance and the U.N.'s 
failure, Israel proclaimed its independence 
on May 14, 1948. 

Arab Armies invaded from Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, and Iraq in what Azzam Pasha, Secre- 
tary General of the Arab League, proclaimed 
as à war of extermination and a momentous 
massacre.” 

Despite heavy casualties, Jewish citizens 
held their ground. 

But most of the Arabs left Palestine in es- 
cape from the conflict, 

Today, Arab leaders try to disavow respon- 
sibility for the Arab flight. They attribute 
the Arab exodus to Jewish atrocities. The 
truth is that Arab leadership stimulated the 
mass flight because they wanted to arouse 
the entire Arab world into a holy war against 
the Jews. Moreover, they expected a quick 
victory and promised the departing Arabs 
that they would soon return to reclaim their 
property and that of the Jews as well. 

The exodus began with the departure of 
wealthy Arabs who preferred to wait out the 
war in Cairo and Beirut. The masses quickly 
followed their example. Their departure was 
accelerated by the Arab radio at Ramallah. 
When a small force of 200 Jewish soldiers 
overcame Iraqi volunteers in Haifa in April 
1948, some 60,000 Arabs left the city. 

Jamal Husseini, spokesman for the Arab 
Higher Committee, told the U.N. Security 
Council on April 23, 1948: 

“The Arabs would not submit to a truce 
but they rather preferred to leave their 
homes in the town * * * and leave the 
town, which they did.” 

The London Economist later reported the 
most potent factors influencing their deci- 
sion were the announcements of the Arab 
Higher Executive urging all Arabs in Haifa 
to quit. 

The reason given was that upon the final 
withdrawal of the British, the combined 
armies of the Arab states would invade Pal- 
estine and drive the Jews into the sea and 
it was clearly intimated that those Arabs 
who remained in Haifa and accepted Jew- 
ish protection would be regarded as rene- 

es. 

The Arabs failed to crush Israel and the 
separate Arab state never came into exist- 
ence. 


THE U.N, RESOLUTIONS CALLED FOR PEACE, BUT 
THAT IS IGNORED 


On December 11, 1948, the U.N. adopted a 
resolution creating a Palestine Conciliation 
Commission to negotiate an Arab-Israel 
peace settlement. 

Paragraph 5 of that resolution called on 
the parties for “agreement by negotiations 
conducted either with the Conciliation Com- 
mission or directly, with a view to the final 
settlement of all questions outstanding be- 
tween them.” 

It was hoped that a quick solution of the 
refugee problem would be found in the con- 
text of a peace settlement. In an effort to 
win Arab support for the resolution, the As- 
sembly declared in paragraph 11: 

“The Assembly resolves that the refugees 
wishing to return to their homes and live in 
peace with their neighbors should be per- 
mitted to do so at the earliest practicable 
date, and that compensation should be paid 
for the property of those choosing not to 
return and for loss or damage to property 
which, under principles of international law 
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or in equity, should be made good by the 
Governments or authorities responsible; 


“Instructs the Conciliation Commission to 


facilitate the repatriation, resettlement and 
economic and social rehabilitation of the 
refugees and the payment of compensation, 
and to maintain close relations with the di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief for Pal- 
estine Refugees and, through him, with the 
appropriate organs and agencies of the 
United Nations.” 

It will be noted that the resolution does 
not recognize an unconditional right of re- 
turn. This is a major point in dispute. 
Arabs have insisted that the refugees have a 
Tight to go back to Israel by virtue of this 
Clause. The clause does not speak of any 
rights. Moreover, the paragraph makes the 
return of the refugees conditional on peace, 
for it speaks of refugees wishing to live in 
peace with their neighbors. It should also 
be pointed out that the paragraph talks of 
resettlement, as well as repatriation. But 
this is rarely quoted. 

The U.S. representatives told the U.N. po- 
litical committee, on December 3, 1948, “It 
was recognized that the bulk of the refugees 
could only return in peaceful circumstances.” 

All Arab States voted against that 1948 
resolution. Nevertheless, paragraph 11 has 
become the central theme of their propa- 
ganda, while paragraph 5, calling for an 
Arab-Israel peace settlement, is always ig- 
nored, And so are the qualifications in 
Paragraph 11. 

Early in 1949, the U.N. negotiated armistice 
agreements between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. 

It opened negotiations at Lausanne in May 
1949. But the Arabs refused to meet the 
Israelis, and the PCC was reduced to bargain- 
ing with the parties separately. 

The Arabs insisted that Israel yield the 
territory won in the 2948 fighting and agree 
to the repatriation of the refugees. 

The Israelis told the Commission that the 
return of refugees depended on the conclu- 
sion of peace. 

But Israel did make a substantial repatria- 
tion offer during these negotiations. 

It said it would accept 100,000 refugees in 
& general settlement of the refugee problem. 
It was hoped that each Arab state would 
make a similar contribution. This offer was 
Tejected. 

In 1950, there were off-the-record explora- 
tory peace discussions between Israel, Jordan 
and Egypt. The talks with Jordan reached 
the stage of initialed agreements. 

On April 1, 1950, the Arab League adopted 
a resolution forbidding its members to ne- 
gotiate with Israel. The following summer, 
hope for an Isarel-Jordan peace was cut 
down by an assassin’s bullet which took the 
life of King Abullah, the one Arab ruler who 
had not wanted war against Israel. 

The PCC made another effort to bring the 
Parties together in 1951, but finally gave up. 
It reported: 

“Since any solution of the refugee ques- 
tion would involve important commitments 
by Israel, she could not be expected to make 
them unless, at the same time, she received 
Teasonable assurances from her neighbors as 
to her national and economic security.” 
` INFLATED ROLLS—MOST REFUGEES ON U.N. LISTS 

NEVER SAW ISRAEL 

The number of the Arab refugees has been 
Vastly inflated. Acco: to the 1960 
UNRWA report, the total is 1,120,889; 849,- 
634 are receiving rations. 

The number who actually left what is now 
Israel could not have exceeded 600,000. 

Prior to 1922, when the British accepted 
the League of Nations mandate, Palestine 
Was a neglected and desolate part of the 
Turkish Empire. It was a country of Arab 
emigration. In 1922 there were 657,000 
Arabs in all of Palestine, and about 186,000 
Arabs in the area of what is now Israel. 
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But the Arab population increased rapidly 
because of the new opportunities created by 
Jewish settlement. 

At the time of partition, the Arab popula- 
tion in what is now Israel was estimated at 
747.300. 

About 160,000 Arabs remained in Israel, 
despite the war and the mass Arab exodus. 
This means that the total number of bona 
fide Arab refugees who left Israel was about 
587,000. Of these, 20 percent have found 
permanent homes and resettlement in the 
Arab world, according to Dr. John W. Davis, 
the Director of UNRWA. This means that 
the number of bona fide refugees from Israel 
stands at about 480,000. 

What accounts for the discrepancy? 

There are a number of reasons. 

When the 1948 fighting ended, many Arabs 
living in the Arab territory occupied by 
Jordan claimed that they were entitled to 
U.N. relief because they had been rendered 
indigent by the war. Although many had 
never lived in Israel, they were now given 
the status of refugees. 

The U.N. Economic Survey Commission re- 
ported on December 28, 1949, that the num- 
ber of nonrefugees on the lists was as high 
as 160,000. 

Padding of U.N. rolls has been notorious. 
Deaths have not been reported and Arab 
governments have resisted rectification of 
the lists. U.N. ration cards are valued as 
currency. 

In 1952, UNRWA reported: 

“Whereas all births are eagerly announced, 
the deaths wherever possible are passed over 
in silence, so that the family may continue 
to collect rations for the deceased.” 

For this reason, UNRWA denied rations 
for children born after 1951. 

In 1959, Senator ALBERT GORE, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, and Gare W. McGre, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming, charged that the rolls were 
padded by 150,000. Even the US. Embassy 
chauffeur held a ration card. As a result, 
Congress last year insisted on a purge. 

(In May of this year, Jordan finally ac- 
ceded to demands for a cleanup. The ad- 
ministration has informed Congress that 
5,783 names had been deleted; 3,118 dead, 
1,290 rehabilitated, and 1,385 high income 
earners and false ration card holders. Some 
2.226 children were added to the rolls.) 

More than one-third of the total Arab 
refugees—437,818—are under the age of 15. 
When the astronomical figure of 1,200,000 
is used, it should be borne in mind that 
most of them have no recollection of Israel 
at all. Less than half actually came out 
of Israel and virtually all of them left Israel 
before the state was established. They were 
never citizens of that country and owe it no 
allegiance. 

UNRWA’S HARD TASK—REFUGEES HAVE HIGH 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION STANDARDS 


After the breakdown in the PCC negotia- 
tions, it was widely recognized that the 
logical solution of the refugee problem was 
rehabilitation and resettlement. This led 
to the U.N.-sponsored Blandford program. 
Some agreements on work projects were 
reached with Jordan and Syria. But very 
little was spent and very few were resettled. 

Attention was focused on two major proj- 
ects. There was an Egyptian plan to tunnel 
Nile waters under the Suez Canal and to 
settle some 60,000 refugees in the Sinai 
Peninsula. But it was abandoned by Cairo. 
Ambassador Eric Johnston obtained technical 
agreements on the Jordan Valley plan to 
irrigate 225,000 acres and settle 200,000 refu- 
gees but the plan was rejected for “political 
reasons” at a meeting of the Arab League in 
October 1956. 

The United Nations has had a hard and 
thankless task in its efforts to care for the 
Arab refugees. No collective group of refu- 
gees was ever treated with so much solicitude 
and concern by any international agency. 
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UNRWA made every effort to improve their 
material conditions and to put them to work, 
but the Arab Governments long refused to 
cooperate in any progrem which might in- 
tegrate the refugees where they happened 
to be 


For years UNRWA encountered obstacles 
and resistance. It was refused diplomatic 
recognition, its operations were impeded by 
duties, taxes, and restrictive regulations. 
Thus, in 1957, the Beirut dally L'Orient 
wrote: 

“The responsibility of the Arab Govern- 
ments is very great. For 8 years these gov- 
ernments have been applying to the refugees 
an abstract and inhuman policy. Under 
the pretext of cultivating in the refugees the 
longing for their homes in Palestine, and for 
the purpose of maintaining a menacing 
population on the frontiers with Israel, these 
governments have systematically rejected all 
attempts at organization and employment 
for the refugees.” 

But, UNRWA overcame many obstacles and 
today the Arab refugees live far better and 
longer and learn more than the Arabs who 
live in the squalor of the villages in the 
hinterlands of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 

UNRWA camps have been converted into 
small villages, with their own schools, shops, 
motion picture houses, workshops, etc. 
Housing accommodations have improved. In 
1950, there were 30,580 tents and only 10,930 
houses. By 1960, the number of tents had 
been reduced to 149, while the number of 
houses had increased to 103,616. 

In Jordan, the refugees are citizens and 
allowed to work. 

The Government has been trying to absorb 
growing numbers in its economy, although 
its resources are limited, 

But in Gaza, refugees are denied freedom 
of movement. The refugees have no citizen- 
ship. They are not permitted to leave the 
area to take employment outside and have 
been compelled to turn down emigration of- 
fers overseas to Canada and other countries. 

In Lebanon, most of the refugees are ac- 
tually working but their integration into 
the country is discouraged because authori- 
ties fear they might upset the Christian- 
Moslem balance. 

In Syria, almost all the refugees have ob- 
tained work. 

Health and educational facilities are rela- 
tively high in UNRWA centers. The number 
who received medical services in 1960 was 
1,039,557, and they made a grand total of 
5,116,674 visits to UNRWA and subsidized 
clinics. There are 71 hospi t, 
private and UNRWA—available to the re- 
fugees, in addition to 11 maternity centers 
and 2 medical detention posts. 

Educational facilities and standards are 
under the combined supervision of UNRWA 
and UNESCO. The number of refugee chil- 
dren attending elementary schools is 103,- 
632, The number of refugee children re- 
ceiving secondary education in UNRWA, 
government and private secondary schools 
is 84,195—a high percentage of the popula- 
tion. 

In addition, 371 refugees are studying un- 
der scholarships at universities. 

There is new emphasis on vocational train- 
ing. Experience has shown that skilled ref- 
ugees quickly find jobs and a new program 
will increase the number to receive voca- 
tional training from 600 to 2,500 annually. 

Thus, as a class, the Arab refugees are 
becoming the best educated of any group in 
the Arab world. Unfortunately, however, 
one of the themes is hatred for Israel. 

Officially refugee schools are under the di- 
rection of UNESCO. But most of the teach- 
ers are refugees. But the textbooks are sup- 
plied by the host countries. 

In 1959 UNESCO published a booklet by 
Robert Faherty describing education in the 
refugee centers. Everywhere he went, he 
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found the inevitable map of Palestine with 
such legends as: The Holy Land, which was 
lost cheaply, will not be restored without 
bloodshed of the new generation.” 

We shall never forget Palestine.“ 

“We shall never accept any other national 
home.” 

“I am going to fight for my country.” 
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These slogans are mild compared with the 
incitements of the daily press and the radio. 
And there is hatred in the textbooks. 

A first-grade reader published in Syria 
1953 depicts a child raising a flag and de- 
claiming, “The Jews are enemies of the 
Arabs. Soon we will rescue Palestine from 
their hands * * *.” 
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A third-grade reader, published in Cairo, 
shows an Egyptian soldier bearing a sub- 
machinegun and stationed near the Gaza 
strip. He is preparing for the holy war 
against the enemy, 

A secondary school reader, published in 
Cairo in 1955, calls Jews “the refuse of the 
world.” 


Land, water, people: Precious assets are going lo waste 


Area in Density 
Arab league square miles | Population | per re sid 
mile 
171, 500 6, 952, 000 40.5 
37, 500 1, 636, 000 43.6 
6,000 219, 000 30. 5 
4,000 1, 550,000 387.5 
679, 000 1. 172,000 1.7 
172, 000 10, 780, 000 62.7 
870, 000 6,036, 000 6.9 |. 
7, OO 11, 459, 000 11.8 
48, 300 3, 935, 000 81. 4 
135 300, 590 2,671.0 
386, 000 25, 365, 000 65.7 
72, 000 4, 539, 000 63.0 
75,000 4, 500, 000 N 
3, 488, 935 78, 503, 590 22. 
8,000 2, 105, 000 203. 1 


Number of refugees Jan. 1, 1960— 


Aidt et 

rom y 
United States ift to 

1960 UNWRA 

$600, 000 0 

55, 700, 000 $99, 5 

8 8,700,000} 33, 493 

33, 600, 000 1,000 

81, 600, 000 1, 527 

Unavailable 74,019 

2, 800, 14, 820 

61, 300, 000 0 

23, 676 

339, 704 

112, 049) 20, 750, 000 85, 891 


976, 430, 000 


1, 103, 730 


This table shows that the Arab League 
States have the land and oil resources to 
resettle the Arab refugees. 

With a territorial expanse of 3,488,935 
square miles, their population density is only 
22.5 people per square mile. 

There is an over-concentration of people 
in Egypt, Jordan and the Gaza strip. On 
the other hand, there is room for many 
times the number of Arab refugees in coun- 
tries like Iraq, Syria and the Sudan. 

The figures show that the majority of 
Arab refugees are not in UNRWA centers 
but are scattered—and to some extent ab- 
sorbed—in the host countries. 

Figures on oil revenues do not include 
Near East countries outside the Arab 
League. Their revenues boost the total by 
about $350 million a year. 

‘The oll-rich Arab countries have the few- 
est Arab refugees and contribute little to 
UNRWA. There were no contributions from 
Iraq or Kuwait, and only nominal amounts 
from Qatar, Libya and Bahrein, 

The table shows the average annual con- 
tribution of the Arab States to UNRWA over 
the 10-year period to 1960. During this 
span, UNRWA’s total income was $327,863,- 
498—most of it from Western governments, 
none of it from the Soviet bloc, and 
$6,734,790 from the Arab States. The US. 
contribution during the 10-year period was 
$222,291,189. 

The United States gave or loaned the 
Arab states $339,100,000 in fiscal 1960. That 
was beside the U.S. contribution of $23 
million for the Arab refugees, which brings 
the total to $362 million for 1 year. 

NEED FOR REALISM—RESETILEMENT HAS BEEN 
SOLUTION FOR WORLD’S REFUGEE PROBLEMS 
After World War II, there were some 40 

million refugees throughout the world: Ko- 

reans, Vietnamese, Jews, Hindus, Sikhs, 

Moslems, Chinese, and Germans. 

In every case, resettlement—not repatria- 
tlon—proved to be the answer. 

“No large-scale refugee problem has ever 
been solved by repatriation,” the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace observed 
in a refugee report in 1957. 

The refugees found a welcome in new 
lands and usually among their own people 
and, in most cases, the international com- 
munity did not have to pay the cost. 

The one exception is the Arab refugees. 
Yet for them, too, statesmen have repeatedly 


declared that resettlement is the logical— 
and easiest solution. 

Beginning in 1950, U.N. resolutions speak 
of the “reintegration of the refugees in the 
economic life of the Near East, either by 
repatriation or resettlement.” 

In 1954, the U.S. delegation to the U.N. 
urged the Arab Governments to recognize 
that “the eventual solution of the refugee 
problem lies in a new and stronger economy 
for the Arab countries.” 

This view has been echoed by many U.N. 
delegations although the Soviet bloc always 
identifies itself with the Arab “freedom of 
choice” doctrine. 

On August 26, 1955, Secretary of State 
Dulles announced that the United States 
would be willing to lend Israel funds to en- 
able her to pay compensation and thus 
facilitate resettlement. 

There have been many strong reports by 
congressional committees, all stressing re- 
settlement: 

Smith-Prouty House subcommittee, 1953: 
“The United States should serve notice 
that it will not support the return of the 
Arab refugees to their former homes within 
the boundaries of Israel under existing con- 
ditions,” 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 1955: 
“A permanent solution of the Arab refugee 
problem can only be found through reha- 
bilitation and resettlement and the com- 
mittee has repeatedly expressed its deep 
concern over the lack of progress in this 
direction.” 

Senator HUMPHREY report, 1957: Reset- 
tlement in Arab lands with compensation 
for property left in Israel is, in fact, the 
only effective and realistic way of solving the 
Arab refugee problem. The fact is that the 
Arab stites have for 10 years used the Pales- 
tine refugees as political hostages. Nothing 


nas been done to assist them in a practical 


way lest political leverage against Israel be 
lost.” 

Hays-O'Hara-Church House subcommittee, 
1958: "Unlike refugees in other parts of the 
world, the Palestine refugees are no different 
in language and social organization from the 
other Arabs. Resettlement, therefore, 
would be in familiar environment.” 

The Democratic platforms in both 1956 
and 1960 called for resettlement in coun- 
tries “where there is room and opportunity 
for them.” 


But while logic argues for resettlement, 
there are psychological road blocks: 

1, Many refugees want to go back to Israel 
to secure compensation for their property 
and they resist resettlement because they 
believe it might jeopardize their claims. It 
has not been made clear to them that Israel 
has, in fact, offered compensation. 

2. Most of the refugees now have a higher 
standard of living than that of the average 
Arab villager, because U.N. rations and sery- 
ices have supplemented the income of those 
who work. 

The fact is that the Arab refugees do want 
work and settlement and most of them have 
seized opportunities which have opened up 
for them in the host countries—Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria, as well as in distant oil 
flelds. 

After its failure to make any headway to 
secure an Arab-Israel settlement, the PCC 
made a study of Arab property claims inside 
Israel. There was a preliminary valuation of 
$300 million. 

Arab figures on this subject are wildly 
exaggerated. Early this year, the Arabs pro- 
posed the appointment of a U.N. custodian 
to act as trustee over abandoned property. 
This proposal, based on the assumption that 
the Arabs still own the property and have a 
continuing right to its income, was rejected 
by the U.N. 

For its part, Israel has offered to pay com- 
pensation for Arab property and has declared 
that such payments need not wait for a 
peace settlement. It has pointed out that 
many Israelis have left property in Arab 
countries, which would have to be taken into 
account. 

Israel has released the blocked accounts cf 
the Arab refugees, exceeding $8 million. 

In 1959, Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold surveyed the refugee problem and re- 
ported that the refugees could ultimately be 
absorbed in the economy of the region. He 
said that the refugees should be regarded 
not as a liability, but as an asset—as a reser- 
voir of manpower, which in the general eco- 
nomic development could assist in the crea- 
tion of higher standards for the whole pop- 
ulation of the area. 

Mr. Hammarskjold estimated that the 
refugees could be absorbed at a cost of $3,300 
each—or $1,770 million over a 10-year period, 
to be financed through oil revenues and ex- 
ternal assistance. 
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The Arabs attacked the Hammarskjold re- 
port because of its emphasis on resettlement. 

At that U.N. session, the Arabs scored a 
Propaganda gain when they persuaded the 
Assembly to shelve the constructive Ham- 
marskjold report and persisted in their de- 
mands that all the refugees should return to 
Israel, in order to convert it to an Arab state. 

Nevertheless, while the Hammarskjold re- 
port was rejected, the ideas he presented are 
taking on reality in the Arab economies. 
Refugees are being absorbed as the Arabs 
develop their land, water, petroleum and 
industrial resources. 


POPULATION EXCHANGE—TWO REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


Long before Israel was created, world lead- 
ers advocated a population exchange between 
Jews and Arabs. Thus, in 1945, former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover proposed that the Arabs 
of Palestine be resettled in Iraq, to allow 
room for the Jewish survivors of the Hitler 
concentration camps in their own national 
home. 

A similar view was expressed by the British 
Labor Party at its 1944 convention. It said: 

“Here, too, in Palestine, surely is a case, 
On human grounds and to promote a stable 
settlement, for transfers of population. Let 
the Arabs be encouraged to move out, as the 
Jews move in. Let them be compensated 
handsomely for their land, and let their set- 
tlement elsewhere be carefully organized and 
generously financed. The Arabs have many 
wide territories of their own; they must not 
claim to exclude the Jews from this small 
area of Palestine, less than the size of Wales.” 

It was that the Jewish state 
would have to absorb not only the survivors 
of the concentration camps, but also many 
from the lands of Asia and Africa and partic- 
ularly from Arab countries where they had 
suffered discrimination. 

The proposal for a population exchange 
was never advocated before the United Na- 
tions during the Palestine debate. Instead, 
the U.N, decided on partition. If the Arabs 
had accepted partition, there would have 
been a substantial number of Arabs living 
both in the Arab state and in the territory 
alloted to Israel. 

Many Jews came out of Arab countries be- 
fore 1948. Since then, the figures are: Mo- 
rocco, 150,000; Iraq, 125,000; Yemen, 45,000; 
Egypt, 36,000; Libya, 33,000; Syria, 6,500. 

The exact figures are unavailable, but emi- 
gration from Tunisia, Aden, Algeria, and 
other Moslem lands in Asia and Africa brings 
the total to 507,000. 

SENATORS QUESTION POLICY 


Three U.S. Senators questioned the direc- 
tion of the administration’s policy on the 
Arab refugees, in speeches in the Senate on 
July 20. 

Senator Jacon K. Javits, Republican, of 
New York, said that omission of the word “re- 
settlement” from President Kennedy’s letter 
to Arab leaders was “difficult to understand” 
and added that “in the sensitive Near East 
atmosphere,” such an omission could lead to 
“distortion and false illusions about a soften- 
ing of U.S. policy.“ 

He asserted that the Arabs had “regularly 
refused any plan for the solution of the 
refugee problem short of the dismember- 
ment and destruction of the State of Israel. 
What they could not accomplish by military 
action, they now seek to win by persuading 
the free world nations to exert the pressure 
3 themselves are unable to bring agalnst 

el.“ 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, said that the only way to solve 
Arab-Israel problems was through negotia- 
tions between the parties, but, he said: 

“It is beginning to appear as if the United 
States were making a series of piecemeal 
Concessions to the Arab States in the hope 
that they will, as a result, be inclined to 
more conciliatory policies vis-a-vis Israel. I 
do not think that an American policy of con- 
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cessions here and there will have the desired 
result.” 

Senator Hues Scort, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, said there was no valid alternative 
to resettlement and asked whether the Presi- 
dent’s messages to the Arab leaders repre- 
sented repudiation of former policy. 

“I am aware that some people in the State 
Department think that an offer of repatria- 
tion should be made to the Arab refugees. 
* * * Ido not think that a majority of Con- 
gress shares this view. * * * 

“It constitutes a moral threat to a friend- 
ly democracy. This we cannot countenance.” 

On August 4, 1961, the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs again stressed resettle- 
ment as the solution for the Arab refugee 
problem. The committee, which is headed 
by Representative THOMAS E. Morcan, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, reported to the House: 

“The committee regrets that only limited 
progress has been made to solve the problem 
of the Palestine Arab refugees. Some prog- 
ress has been made within recent years be- 
cause refugees who have acquired skills have 
found employment and have been absorbed 
in the local economy. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency now plans to ex- 
pand the vocational training program in 
order to stimulate employment of the ref- 
ugees, and part of the funds included in this 
years’ authorization for the U.S. contribution 
to UNRWA are to be used for this vocational 
training program. Nevertheless, progress 
toward a final solution remains regrettably 
slow. The only favorable developments dur- 
ing the past year were (1) real progress in 
the rectification of UNRWA relief rolls and 
(2) an expanded program of vocational 
training. While the committee continues to 
support the program, it is of the opinion 
that more vigorous action is needed to bring 
the refugee problem to an acceptable and 
early solution. The committee believes that 
the vast majority of the refugees will event- 
ually have to be resettled in lands where 
there is room and opportunity for them.” 


U.S. PRECEDENT 


Israel’s rejection of the Arab repatriation 
demand is not unique. Few countries wel- 
come return of former residents who fought 
against their independence. There is prece- 
dent in our own history. The U.S. Congress 
refused to sanction return of Tories who 
sided with the British in the Revolutionary 
War. 

On November 26, 1782, Benjamin Franklin 

wrote Richard Oswald, the British negotia- 
tor: 
“Your Ministers require that we should 
receive again into our bosam those who have 
been our bitterest enemies, and restore their 
properties who have destroyed ours and this 
while the wounds they have given us are 
still bleeding.” 


Longevity Step Increases for Postal 
Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill to provide a more 
equitable method of granting longevity 
pay increases to postal employees. I be- 
lieve that it is important that the postal 
longevity benefits be made to more close- 
ly correspond to the civil service classi- 
fication system benefits. 
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The employees of our postal service 
are important members of our Govern- 
ment. To many in our Nation, contact 
with the Post Office Department is the 
only regular contact they have with their 
Government. The dedication and the 
spirit of these employees has long been 
a valuable public relations asset to the 
entire Federal Government. 

It is important that we make the 
postal service attractive. The Post 
Office Department must be a good em- 
ployer if it is to attract and hold the 
type of men and women which will com- 
pliment it and the Nation. The bill S. 
1459 makes a step forward in this area. 
I support it and I urge that we pass it. 


Italy’s Economic Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


oF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, yesterday’s issue of the New 
York Times had an excellent article on 
the economic progress being made by the 
great nation of Italy. In a nation which 
has long been afflicted by poverty, great 
strides have been made in the last few 
years including a 6-million-ton increase 
in steel capacity and a 33-percent in- 
crease in wages. Itis interesting to note - 
that the rate of economic growth in Italy 
last year was double that of the United 
States. 

Italy still has many economic prob- 
lems, especially in the South. But the 
Italian people are determined to provide 
a better life for themselves and their 
children. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article “Italy Enters the Age of Affluence 
but Continues to Battle Poverty,” by 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1961] 
ITALY ENTERS THE AGE OF AFFLUENCE BUT 
CONTINUES To BATTLE POVERTY 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


Tuntx, Iraty, September 11.—An age of 
affluence has dawned in Italy, a land whose 
poverty is as old as its history. 

It is a land where eyes and ears confirm 
the statistics—where expansion and growth 
are palpable. 

Italy was so far behind that even 10 years 
of very rapid growth have still left her by 
every test the poorest of the advanced 
countries of Europe. 

The 250,000 automobiles that have further 
crowded the roads in the first half of this 
year, for example, still leave Italy with only 
half as many cars in relation to the popula- 
tion as Britain, France, and West Germany. 

But a start has been made. No visitor can 
fail to be dazzled, and sometimes annoyed, by 
the flashy apartment buildings in and 
around almost every town, the modern fac- 
tories already built or in process of con- 
struction, the multitude of trucks on the 
roads, the Atlantic City atmosphere of Lake 
Maggiore and the northern Adriatic coast 
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or the spectacular new superhighways 
through the mountains. 

The burst of energy is perhaps most strik- 
ing in Milan, which seems to have more op- 
portunities for sidewalk superintendents 
than any other city in the world. 

The beginnings of the age of affluence 
have meant a better life for the majority of 
the 50 million Italians and a tremendous 
improvement for some. But thus far, for 
various reasons, Italy’s economic miracle 
has found expression more in new physical 
assets than in the things that most closely 
affect the everyday life of the workingman 
and his family. 

A labor union official in Rome put it this 
way: 

“Of course wages have gone up and unem- 
ployment has come down. But in this clas- 
sic—and  belated—capitalist investment 
boom, I’m afraid the social side has been 
left behind.” 

He was alluding not only to the relative 
slowness with which Italian wages have 
risen, despite the steep rise in production. 
He was well aware, too, of such pitiful sights 
as occur in Turin and Milan when people 
from the south arrive by train to seek jobs 
in these boomtowns. The newcomers carry 
all their possessions in a cardboard box, find 
homes only in a form of southern “ghetto” 

and face difficulty even in making them- 
selves understood by the northerners. 

Because discontent at such conditions is 
still widespread, nearly a third of the Italian 
voters continue to support the Communist 
Party or its leftwing Socialist allies. 

Part of the explanation for this is plain 
tradition among the workers. Part, officials 
say, is a result of inadequate education, 
which is almost universally regarded as 
Italy's greatest problem. Part stems from 
the Communists" ability to persuade their 
adherents that the economic improvement 
that has taken place is a result of their 
efforts. 


BENEFITS EXPECTED TO SPREAD 


But none of these things changes the fact 
that the miracle“ is occurring. The fruits, 
judging from all past evidence in other 
countries, will spread increasingly. 

What, then, is the Italian story? What 
brought about the great advance? What 
has it meant to the country and its people? 

A good place to begin is the tremendous 

Fiat automobile plant here in 
Turin. Its 30,000 workers are already turn- 
ing out 2,500 cars daily, a third for export, 
and its capacity will reach 4,000 daily in a 
few years. 

None of the men working the endless rows 
of machines is entirely “typical,” but a com- 
posite man might add up to the following: 

The chances are slightly better than even 
that he was born in a rural village rather 
than in Turin. His presence here is evl- 
dence of what is by far the greatest social 
consequence of Italy’s boom—a rapid mi- 
gration from farm to city that has brought 
social strains with economic advances. 
Italy still has 31 percent of her labor force 
on the farm—compared with only 20 per- 
cent in the rest of rich Europe—but it was 
50 percent in Italy a generation ago. 

CASH FOR DEPENDENTS 


A machine operator classified as semi- 
skilled earns a basic salary of 65,000 lire 
($104) a month. In addition he gets about 
6,000 lire ($10) for each dependent, Assum- 
ing he has a wife and two children, he thus 
gets a monthly paycheck of 83,000 lire ($133), 
which is only a little higher than the weekly 
check of his counterpart in Detrolt. 

He lives in a fine new apartment built by 
Fiat with the aid of a special state housing 
fund. It has two bedrooms, a bathroom and 
a kitchen and the rent is 19,000 lire ($31) 
amonth. All his medical needs are provided 
free under a company program. 

The worker probably owns a motor scooter, 
and may perhaps have a baby Fiat that he 
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was able to buy for just under $1,000. He 
has a television set. He still eats meat only 
ever other day, subsisting mainly on inex- 
pensive spaghetti and bread. His clothing 
is cheaper than his counterpart's in the 
United States. This man is the prince of 
Italian workers. The scale ranges downward 
from him. 

He and other italian industrial workers 
have seen their paychecks—all special bene- 
fits included—rise by slightly more than 
one third since 1953, with the biggest jump 
in the last 18 months. The national average 
is now a little under 50,000 lire ($80) a 
month, according to the latest estimates. 


COST OF LIVING UP 


But the cost of living has risen, too, in the 
same period, by 17 percent, Thus real wages 
have gone up only 15 to 20 percent in the 8 
years, while industrial production has 
doubled. 

A bank section manager expresses a fairly 
widely held view: 

“Miracle? What miracle? After 11 years 
in this job I'm getting 90,000 lire a month. 
The rich get richer, the Government is as 
crooked as ever, and all I see of the miracle 
is a traffic jam.” 

The main reason for the relative slowness 
of wage increases has been unemployment, 
which has exercised a strong restraining ef- 
fect. Now, in the industrial region of the 
north, there is very nearly full employment 
and wages are starting to rise more rapidly— 
about 8 percent last year, with the same 
pace apparently maintained this year. 

By far the greatest human benefit of the 
miracle has been the reduction in unem- 
ployment. There are two different sets of 
statistics on this, one based on registrations 
at State employment offices and the other 
based on a representative sample of the 
population, as in the United States. 

The sample now shows unemployment at 
about 700,000, while the registration figure 
puts it twice as much. Informed opinion 
puts true unemployment at 800,000 to 
900,000, or well under 5 percent of the labor 
force. This compares with a probable true 
figure of about 1,500,000 at the beginning 
of the last decade. Thus unemployment 
has been nearly cut in half, and the insoluble 
problem of the early postwar period is on 
the way to being solved. 

It is the man who has found a job after 
not having had one for months or years and 
the man who has moved from near poverty 
on the farm to a paying job in the city who 
have seen their level of life improve most. 
The biggest jump in personal incomes and 
consequently in consumption has been 
among these men rather than among men 
already working in the cities. 

The incomes of those longtime city work- 
ers are still anything but high. Consider 
the cash incomes of the following Romans: 

Steel salesman, 41 years old, 11 years in 
job, equivalent to $176 monthly. 

Bus conductor, 38, 14 years in job, $137 
monthly. 

Clerk in Ministry of Aeronautics, 27, $96 
monthly. 

Woman insurance company typist, 41, 7 
years in job, $128 monthly. 

EXPRESSION OF LATE START 


These incomes are an expression of the 
fact that Italy started so far behind the 
parade. For the first 40 years after reuni- 
fication in 1861 the country scarcely grew at 
all—the same period when much of the 
rest of Europe and the United States were 
roaring into the industrial age. 

Then, at the beginning of this century, 
Italy’s latent industrial genius began to 
show itself. Men like the great Giovanni 
Agnelli of Fiat and Guido Donegani of 
Montecatini were adventurous business en- 
trepreneurs on the grand scale. Northern 
Italy in general caught the industrial spirit 
of the times and began to show consistent 
economic advance. 
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By the outbreak of World War I mechani- 
cal industries already had 1,500 factories 
though they employed only 210,000 workers. 
The industrial tradition was established and 
there had never been any doubt of the abil- 
ity and willingness of Italians to work. 

But World War I was a setback. After a 
period of fairly rapid growth in the twenties 
the great depression, followed by the 
“autarchy policies” of the Mussolini regime, 
which protected nearly all industry from 
foreign competition, left the country as poor 
as ever. 

WORLD WAR II TOOK TOLL 


World War II dealt what seemed to be the 
coup de grace. The sheer physical destruc- 
tion was enormous. One of Italy's three 
steel mills, for example, was completely de- 
stroyed. 

It was after World War II that the miracle 
began. How did it happen? 

Men like Vittorio Valetta, the dynamic 
head of Fiat, and Luigi Einaudi, world 
famous economist, who was President of 
Italy until 1954, deny that there has been 
any miracle at all. 

Signor Einaudi, now 87 years old but still 
writing economic articles, says with a snort: 

“Miracle? It has all happened before in 
other countries. All it took, really, was an 
act of will in 1947 and 1948 to get the 
money under control by refusing to give 
credit to everyone who wanted it—in effect 
by stopping the printing press.” 

His basic premise—and that of others— 
is that the great expansion reflected the 
classic operation of the profit motive, once 
U.S. Marshall plan aid had covered Italy’s 
immediate recovery needs. 


THREE STAGES SEEN 


Signor Valetta divides the postwar period 
into three stages. In the first, Italian in- 
dustry was still afraid. In the second, be- 
ginning about 1950, first efforts at invest- 
ment and expansion were getting under- 
way. Then by 1955 everyone was getting 
on the bandwagon. 

Since 1956 new fixed investment has rep- 
resented the astonishing proportion of about 
24 percent of Italy's gross national product, 
most of it private investment. This is one 
reason why the consumer has seemed to 
benefit comparatively little—though he will 
benefit later. 

Others, including Emilio Colombo, bril- 
lant young Minister of Industry, add as a 
major cause of the nation’s economic growth 
the rapid liberalization of imports from 
other countries in Europe, although tariffs 
remained quite high. Italian industry had 
to modernize or go under and foreign trade 
expanded rapidly. 

Finally, Signor Colombo and others stress 
the important role played by Investments of 
the state, particularly in the early years of 
the last decade. There were ordinary pub- 
lic works. There was a big development 
plan for the south. And perhaps most im- 
portant, there was the bold investment pol- 
icy of state-owned industries—particularly 
in the state-owned part of the steel indus- 
try and in the oil and gas operations of 
Enrico Mattel, controversial chief of the 
state oll concern. 

On all sides much credit for the great ex- 
pansion of the Italian economy is given to 
plain hard work. The Italian genius in 
design and engineering and construction, 
together with aggressive salesmanship at 
home and abroad, obviously played a major 
role. But Italy was never lazy, only back- 
ward. The conditions of the last decade 
have been the first in which her innate in- 
dustrial ability has had a sustained chance 
to show itself. 

Italy also got one important stroke of 
good luck. A major reason for her lag be- 
hind the rest of the industrial world was 
her lack of coal and iron for steelmaking, 
to say nothing of other natural resources. 
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But a major change has occurred in the 
European steel industry. 

Lower freight rates, cheap American coal 
and new iron ore deposits in Latin America 
and Africa have suddenly made it possible 
for Italian mills built on the coast to pro- 
duce steel almost as cheaply as the mills of 
the Ruhr or of northern France, 

A huge new mill is being built by the 
state-owned steel concern, Italsider, at Ta- 
ranto, on the coast in the south. By 1965 
Italian steel capacity will be up to 12,500,000 
tons compared with 8,500,000 tons now. 

GROWTH RATE RISES 


Out of it all has come a rate of economic 
growth that rivals that of West Germany 
for the most rapid in Europe—tar faster in 
percentage terms than that of the United 
States in recent years. In the decade end- 
ing in 1960, the gross national product 
in real terms—that is, after allowing for 
price increases—rose by 5.7 percent yearly, 
far higher than in any other period of Ital- 
ian history. 

This compares with just under 7 percent 
for West Germany and with 3 percent for 
the United States. 

Italy now turns out more than 700,000 
cars a year, and domestic sales Jumped last 
year alone by a third. There are now 2,300,- 
000 cars on Italy’s still inadequate road sys- 
tem, not to mention the trucks. Consump- 
tion of durable goods—the ultimate badge 
of affluence—has doubled since 1953. 

Yet Italy still has almost 40 percent of her 
people living in the south, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia in conditions often close to poverty. 
Overall she will have to grow for another 
decade at the present rate to catch up with 
the present level of incomes, production and 
living standards of the rest of industrialized 
Europe. 
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Cooperation in Saving Human Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Anderson (S.C.) 
Independent newspaper on Friday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, a heartwarming story 
of the cooperation of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Division of the South Carolina 
State Board of Health, the National 
Jewish Hospital at Denver, Colo., the 
South Carolina Air National Guard, the 
South Carolina Adjutant General's Of- 
fice, and the Colorado Air National 
Guard, in an effort to save the life of a 
3 Negro child from Sumter, 


Mr. President, it is refreshing in these 
times of tremendous racial agitation and 
disruption to read such an account of 
harmony and cooperation between dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groups and State 
organizations. Unfortunately, it is rare 
that such instances of efforts of one 
racial group on behalf of another make 
the news. 

Consequently, I take this opportunity 
to insert in the Recorp this editorial, 
which gives a full account of the mercy 
mission, along with editorial comment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Anderson (8.C.) Independent, 
Sept. 15, 1961] 
CHILD IN PLIGHT AND Mercy FLIGHT SHOW 
SOUTH CAROLINA IN TRUE LIGHT 


Charlie is a 2-year-old Negro child from 
Sumter. 

Early in August he was admitted to the 
program of the Crippled Children’s Division 
of the South Carolina State Board of Health. 

His condition has been extremely serious. 

For a few days he was hospitalized in 
Columbia but the hospitals there lacked 
adequate facilities for coping with the type 
of disease that had stricken little Charlie. 

Board of health officials looked elsewhere 
because the child’s life was at stake. 

They knew of one very fine place—the Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver, Colo. This 
is a charitable institution supported entirely 
by contributions. 

Informed of nature of the case and lack of 
facilities in Columbia, the admission of 
Charlie was approved immediately. 

A free, nonsectarian medical center, the 
National Jewish Hospital's purpose is 
summed up concisely in its motto: “None 
may enter who can pay; none can pay who 
enter.” 

To get the tiny Negro child from South 
Carolina to Colorado as quickly as possible 
was the next problem, since nature of his 
iliness barred transportation by rail or com- 
mercial airlines. 

The South Carolina Board of Health 
turned to the South Carolina adjutant gen- 
eral’s office which quickly authorized a mercy 
flight utilizing a South Carolina Air National 
Guard plane. 

Accompanied by a physician and nurse 
from the board of health, Charlie was 
rushed to Denver in a direct flight from 
Congaree Air Force Base, Columbia. 

There the Colorado Air National Guard 
quickly took over and furnished ambulance 
service to the hospital. 

Word from South Carolina Board of 
Health officials is that Charlie probably will 
be a patient at the National Jewish Hos- 
pital for at least several months. 

This is not the first mercy flight under- 
taken by the South Carolina Air National 
Guard. 

But in these tense times at home and 
abroad it provides a brief view of what could 
be if this Nation and a weary world could 
be rid of professional mongers of bate and 
war. — 

Exploded again is the vicious myth cul- 
tivated by paid Negro racists and exploited 
by politicians and press outside this region 
that South Carolinians and all other south- 
erners “hate Negroes.” 

The real record of relations between the 
races in South Carolina—a record running 
back deep into history of the State—is ex- 
emplified by Charlie's case. 

This is not the first time nor will it be 
the last that full resources of State govern- 
ment have been used to save the lives and 
alleviate tragedy affecting Negroes, young 
and old. 

In untold thousands of instances—every 
day, every year—white persons assist Negroes 
meet problems, large and small; and history 
shows also that when they can help white 
persons, Negroes reciprocate. 

This record cannot be obliterated by to- 
day's peddlers of hate, either white or Negro, 
whose interest is in pay and pelf and not in 
the timeproven fact that peaceful relation- 
ships based upon school and social segrega- 
tion is necessary if Negroes are to achieve 
good education, new skills, and better stand- 
ards of living. But the professional agita- 
tors, stirring strife, threaten to cost the race 
all of its peaceful gains. 
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They would rather forget about the case 
of little Charlie, since it spotlights the fact 
that compassion and concern and not mass 
“hatred” of a race is the prevailing atmos- 
phere in this or other Southern States. 
Every attack upon necessary segregation by 
NAACP and CORE chips away such compas- 
sion and concern, to the detriment of all 
Negroes. 

If segregation is wrong why is it that there 
is daily demonstrated more racial hatred in 
any given block in New York or Philadelphia 
or Chicago than in the whole State of South 
Carolina? 

The case of 2-year-old Charlie and the all- 
out effort to save this little Negro boy is a 
story of race relations in South Carolina that 
will be ignored by agitating northern poli- 
ticians and press, but it will get through to 
Charlie’s folks and other Negroes of good 
will in the Lord's good time. 

The real truth has a way of breaking 
through even the strongest tissue of “paper 
curtain” distortion and lies. 


Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19,1961 — 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic death of Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold of the United Nations 
while on a Congo peace mission is the 
saddest and most portentous tragedy that 
has occurred, in my judgment, since 
World War II. 

Hammarskjold knew full well that if 
the United Nations was to be a positive 
instrument for peace and an effective 
counterforce against Communist di- 
rect or indirect aggression, the execu- 
tive powers latent in the organization 
had to be strengthened and used. 
Toward this end, Hammarskjold, by 
creating precedent, was writing history, 
and indeed it was the most encouraging 
history of modern times. His tragic 
death is a loss to mankind and most of 
all to the millions of people the world 
over who search for freedom. 

The future will not be easy. But we 
have youth and strength on our side and 
now is the time to roll up our sleeves and 
go to work. 

One of the finest tributes to the work 
of Dag Hammarskjold that I have seen 
appeared in the New York Times this 
morning, and with the permission of the 
House I should like to insert in the REC- 
orp for the benefit of my colleagues the 
two lead editorials of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 19: 

Tue U.N. tn Crisis 

As the General Assembly prepares to meet 
for one of the most critioal sessions in its 
history, the whole United Nations has been 
plunged into a grave crisis as a result of the 
tragic death of Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold, its dedicated and e chief 
executive, who was leading it to new horizons 
and died a martyr in the cause for which it 
stands. 

The still unexplained plane crash in an 
African jungle that took his life leaves with- 
out a head the whole executive machinery 
of the United Nations at a moment when it 
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is called upon to play a major role in solving 
many problems involving the dread issue of 
peace or war, including the Congo and even 
Berlin. What is more, his untimely death 
confronts the United Nations with an espe- 
cially crucial problem on the proper solution 
of which will depend its very existence and 
certainly its effectiveness as an instrument 
for international peace and security and the 
suppression of aggression. 

This is the problem of Mr. Hammarskjold's 
succession. It was not due to arise till the 
end of his term, in April 1963. Now it is 
bound to come to a head with explosive 
force. For the Soviets have now a decisive 
opportunity to intensify their war against 
the United Nations and their campaign to 
rule or ruin it by attempting to abolish the 
office of a Secretary General entirely-and to 
replace him with a three-man directorate, 
ostensibly representing the West, the Com- 
munist bloc and the “neutralists” who did 
not prove themselves so neutral at Belgrade, 
each director being endowed with a veto.| In 
addition the Soviets would pack the Sec- 
retariat with new members subject to the 
orders of their own governments. A 

This “troika” plan, launched by Premier 
Khrushchev in a shoe-pounding performance 
at the Assembly session last year, has been 
quickly recognized for what it is—an effort 
to paralyze the United Nations in taking any 
action the Soviets do not like while reserving 
it as an instrument for actions the Soviets 
do like. For that reason it has already been 
rejected by all but the Communist members, 
and the United States has threatened to use 
its first veto to kill it. 

But the Soviets have now a special lever. 
Under the charter the Secretary General is 
appointed by the General Assembly, but 
only on recommendation of the Security 
Council, and there the Soviets have a veto 
to prevent the election of anybody, thus 
paralyzing the United Nations in any case. 
As for packing the Secretariat, the charter 
specifically provides for an international 
civil service the members of which are for- 
bidden to seek or receive instructions from 
any government or any authority outside of 
the United Nations. 

In his latest annual report to be laid 
before the General Assembly, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, whom the Soviets were already boy- 
cotting, specifically warned that the adop- 
tion of the Soviet plan would mean the col- 
lapse of the United Nations. The first step 
in dealing with the situation is now up to 
the Security Council. But it is the smaller 
nations in the Assembly, especially the “posi- 
tive neutralists” who want to play a role in 
world affairs, who must now rally around 
the United Nations and help to save an in- 
stitution that is their best shield and pro- 
tection and far more important to them 
than to the big powers, who can take care of 
themselves, 


Dac HaMMARSKJOLD 

But for the patient, indefatigable lead- 
ership of Dag Hammarskjold, the United 
Nations might not exist today. Quietly, 
shrewdly, persistently he labored to main- 
tain it against heavy odds and to enhance 
its effectiveness in a world that teeters on 
the brink of catastrophe. 

Mr. Hammarskjold established his office 
and the United Nations as instruments of a 
code of moral law. If humanity survives 
the menace of a nuclear holocaust that he 
strove so valiantly to avert, history will 
surely mark his career as one of the great 
forces for a better world. 

He began his tenure at the United Na- 
tions modestly, the epitome of a devoted 
international civil servant. By displaying 
absolute neutrality and fairness, by showing 
absolute discretion in keeping ‘confidences, 
he gained the trust of all parties and built 
up his role as peaceful arbiter. 
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Such successes as his quiet negotiation 
of the Arab-Israeli withdrawal from the 
Gaza strip, the establishment of the United 
Nations Emergency Force to keep the peace 
there, and his handling of the confused 
Congo situation are outstanding examples 
of his diplomatic and organizing abilities. 
In these and other moves he based his au- 
thority on the spirit of the charter and a 
liberal interpretation of United Nations in- 
structions which he often inspired. This 
enabled him to act with independence in 
the pattern of the responsible leader of a 
world parliament. 

Mr. Hammarskjold's death is an incalcu- 
lable loss. He had built himself and his of- 
fice into one of the great hopes for world 
peace. He came to represent what was hon- 
orable and rational in a chaotic world full 
of hate and suspicion. There could be no 
better tribute to him than to bring his body 
back in state and bury it in United Nations 
ground under a fitting monument to re- 
mind all men of the values for which he 
lived and died. 


Reserve Readjustment Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in the issue 
of September 16 of the Navy Times, ap- 
peared an editorial which pays signifi- 
cant tribute to a Member of the House, 
and to the record of this body for which 
he is largely responsible. 

This editorial, prepared by Mr. John 
Slinkman, one of the outstanding jour- 
nalists in the service press field, refers 
to the arduous and painstaking work 
by the Honorable L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
serves of the Committee on Armed 
Services, in drafting a greatly needed 
measure to improve the status of the 
Reserve officers serving on extended ac- 
tive duty in the Armed Forces. 

We all know that this outstanding leg- 
islator has given a great deal of his val- 
uable time, and his considerable abilities, 
to this problem during the past 4 years. 
He has recognized the insecure status 
of these reservists for what it is—a de- 
terrent to morale and to the effectiveness 
of the active forces, in which a majority 
of the officers are reservists. No one has 
sought more vigorously, and persistently 
to correct a situation which cries out for 
justice. Twice within the past 3 years, 
Chairman Rivers has brought carefully 
written bills to this House; both times 
the House has, without a single dis- 
senting vote, followed his recommenda- 
tions and passed these bills. The bill 
which this House passed on August 29 
now is before the other body. I hope 
that before the Congress adjourns this 
session, we have agreement between the 
two Houses and obtain enactment of this 
badly needed legislation. 

One other observation in Mr. Slink- 
man’s editorial I would also like to en- 
dorse—and that is the role of the Re- 
serve Officers Association in connection 
with this legislation. ROA’s national 
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staff is composed of professional military 
men, some Reserves, some Regular, who 
are particularly experienced in the per- 
sonnel field. These officers are highly 
respected by all in this House who know 
them. I know that they have been of 
great help to us in our desires—and in 
our efforts—to improve personnel prac- 
tices in the armed services. 

The editorial follows: 

RESERVE READJUSTMENT Pay 

By the time this is read, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee probably will have fin- 
ished its work for this session of Congress. 
As of this moment, there is grave doubt 
that the committee will have taken up the 
bill putting reserve severance pay on the 
same basis as regular severance pay. That 
is, with some qualifications, released Re- 
serves would get two months’ pay per year 
of service. 

We hope we are wrong about the Senate. 
With reserves being recalled for the third 
time in 20 years, the assurance of this bill— 
passed unanimously by the House—is badly 
needed, And be it noted that the bill be- 
fore the Senators is very similar to one they 
themselves voted a year ago as a substitute 
for the term-retention bill. 

If this better deal for reserves is voted, 
it will be due almost entirely to the work 
of Representative L. MENDEL Rivers and the 
Reserve Officers Association. It was the 
South Carolina Democrat who got a bill 
from Defense and who persuaded his col- 
leagues to improve it and to approve it. It 
was the ROA which, by well-reasoned argu- 
ments, helped sell the bill to the House and 
is now working hard to convince the Sen- 
ators of its merits, 

Every member of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is familiar with this sub- 
ject. It should not take them long to act 
on this very meritorious and very important 
bill. 


Guantanamo Naval Base in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over many 
months I have repeatedly stressed in ad- 
dresses in and out of the Congress the 
necessity for our Government to stand 
firmly with respect to maintaining its 
exclusive control of the naval base at 
Quantanamo and the necessity for re- 
taining the Connally amendment unim- 
paired. 

It is encouraging to note that Dr. 
Robert Morris, former counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
and now president of the University of 
Dallas, on September 9, 1961, spoke out 
strongly along the same line in words 
of warning that should be heeded, and 
which I shal] quote: 

EXCERPT OF REMARKS OF ROBERT MORRIS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DALLAS, 
BEFORE THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY, 
oy ELLIS COUNTY, AT THE ELLIS COUNTY 
WOMEN’S BUILDING, WAXAHACHIE, TEX., ON 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1961 
The so-called neutralist resolution pro- 

posed by Soviet Cuba and passed at Bel- 

grade this week calling for the United States 
withdrawal from its Guantanamo Naval base, 
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is one of the most ominous of developments 
in international councils. It goes a long way 
toward confirming Castro’s boast of last year 
that he would receive Guantanamo through 
the international tribunals. 

This action should cause the leaders of 
our Government who have been champing 
for us to yield more of our sovereignty and 
of our responsibility to the international 
agencies, including the World Court, to 
Pause and refiect upon the consequences 
of such a tendency. 


Goals of the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
Session of Congress has been one of the 
most hard-working and productive ses- 
sions during my 20 years of service in 
the House. Under President Kennedy’s 
vigorous leadership, we have already 
made significant progress toward the 
foals of the New Frontier, as outlined 
in our 1960 Democratic platform. 

In his nomination acceptance speech 
in Los Angeles on July 15, 1960, Senator 
John F. Kennedy outlined the scope of 
the New Frontier: 

It is time for a new, generation of leader - 
ship—new men to cope with new problems 
and new opportunities. 

All over the world, particularly in the 
newer nations, young men are coming to 
Dower— men who are not bound by the tra- 
ditions of the past—men who are not blinded 
by the old fears and hates and rivalries— 
young men who can cast off the old slogans 
4nd delusions of suspicions. 

For I stand tonight facing west on what 
Was once the last frontier. From the lands 
that stretch 3,000 miles behind me, the pio- 
neers of old gave up their safety, their com- 
fort, and sometimes their lives to build a 
new world here in the West. They were not 
the captives of their own doubts, the prison- 
ers of their own price tags. Their motto 
Was not every man for himself"—but “all 
for the common cause.” They were de- 
termined to make that new world strong 
and free, to overcome its hazards and its 

ps, to conquer the enemies that 
threatened from without and within. 

Are we up to the task—are we equal to 

challenge? Are we willing to match the 
Russian sacrifice of the present for the fu- 
ture—or must we sacrifice our future in 
order to enjoy the present? 

That is the question of the New Frontier. 

t is the choice our Nation must make— 

& choice that lies not merely between two 
men and two parties, but between the pub- 
lic interest and private comfort—between 
National greatness and national decline—be- 
tween the fresh air of progress and the stale, 
atmosphere of normalcy—between de- 
termined dedication and creeping mediocrity. 

All mankind waits upon our decision. A 
Whole world looks to see what we will do. 
8 cannot fail their trust, we cannot fail to 


HISTORIC DEMOCRATIC TRADITION 


Mr. Speaker, on four separate occa- 
Sions Democratic leaders in this century 
have arisen in times of national peril 
to guide our Ship of State through trou- 
bled waters. Each, in his own way, has 
rallied the American people to greatness 
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from the depths of despair by devising a 
dramatic program to deal with the grave 
problems of his time. 

In 1912 Woodrow Wilson proclaimed 
the New Freedom and the Democratic 
Congress subsequently enacted far- 
reaching economic and social reform 
measures. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and his New 
Deal programs of the depression-ridden 
1930’s saved the Nation from economic 
self-destruction. Democratic Congres- 
ses enacted the Social Security Act, the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Rural 
Electrification Act, the Securities and 
Exchange Act, the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, the National Housing Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and many 
other important measures which have 
stood the test of time. 

Harry S. Truman’s Fair Deal programs 
of the post-World War II years brought 
forth the Marshall plan, point 4, the 
Housing Act of 1949, an increase in the 
minimum wage, liberalizing amendments 
to the Social Security Act, and an up- 
dating of other reform measures of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

President Kennedy’s New Frontier pro- 
gram continues in this long-established 
Democratic tradition. Never before in 
our history have we faced such tremen- 
dous challenges in the world. As he ex- 
pressed it in his inauguration address: 

In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. I do not shrink from this 
responsibility—I welcome it. I do not be- 
lieve thet any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other gen- 
eration, The energy, the faith, the devo- 
tion which we bring to this endeavor will 
light our country and all who serve it— 
and the glow from that fire can truly light 
the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans: Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country. 


During the past 9 months, we in the 
Democratic 87th Congress have taken 
the first steps forward toward the New 
Frontier. Some objectives have already 
been reached. Others will, be reached 
next year in the second session. The 
record of accomplishment thus far is 
truly remarkable: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


We have strengthened our national 
defense to meet the renewed aggressive 
challenges of the Soviet Union in Berlin 
and elsewhere in the world. 

The Kennedy administration has la- 
bored tirelessly to rebuild our military 
strength and to restore our prestige 
abroad. 

Congress has responded by providing 
new programs to aid the peoples of Latin 
America and to establish a more effi- 
cient, long-range, comprehensive type 
of mutual security program to strength- 
en our allies, newly emerging nations, 
and the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

We have established the Peace Corps, 
a dramatic new program to which our 
young people have rallied. 

We have resumed underground nu- 
clear testing, after making every pos- 
sible effort to reach a workable test ban 
agreement with the Soviets in Geneva 
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that would extend the moratorium, while 
adequately safeguarding our national 
security. 

We have moved steadily ahead on our 
space exploration program. 

We have taken the first steps toward 
establishing a realistic civil defense pro- 
gram. 3 

We are making new progress in our 
efforts to achieve some type of interna- 
tional arms control with foolproof in- 
spection systems to save our civilization 
from the horrors of nuclear war. 

SIGNIFICANT DOMESTIC PROGRAMS ENACTED 

Mr. Speaker, on the domestic front 
Congress has enacted a series of major 
legislative proposals recommended by 


President Kennedy to stimulate our lag- 


ging economy, to promote sound eco- 
nomic growth and development of our 
human and natural resources, to allevi- 
ate the hardships of unemployment, and 
to promote the well-being of all Amer- 
icans. 

The Democratic 87th Congress has lib- 
eralized the Social Security Act, provid- 
ing $780 million in new or increased ben- 
efits during the first 12 months to an 
estimated 4,400,000 persons. 

We raised the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour and extended coverage to 
3,600,000 new workers in interstate re- 
tail establishments—the first new cover- 
age since the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was enacted in 1938. 

We enacted a new Housing Act, the 
most comprehensive program in 12 years, 
providing Federal loans and grants for 
urban renewal, college housing, farm 
housing, public housing, elderly hous- 
ing, “open space” development, and a 
new program for moderate-income fami- 
lies. 

We have enacted area redevelopment 
legislation—twice vetoed during the pre- 
vious administration—to assist chron- 
ically depressed urban and rural areas 
to bring in new industry, retrain unem- 
ployed workers to new skills, and to re- 
build their local economies. 

We enacted farm legislation that has 
reversed the trend toward the accumula- 
tion of bigger and bigger surpluses in 
feed grains and wheat by encouraging 
acreage reduction, thereby raising farm 
income, stabilizing consumer prices, and 
resulting in huge savings in storage 
costs. 

The food-for peace program has been 
expanded, as urged by President Ken- 
nedy during the campaign, to make pos- 
sible the greater use of our farm sur- 
pluses to help feed many more under- 
nourished peoples throughout the world. 

We extended temporary unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits for another 13 
weeks to aid unemployed workers and 
their families who had exhausted their 
benefits. We enacted a law to help States 
care for dependent children of the needy 
unemployed. 

We enacted legislation to deal with the 
growing problem of juvenile delinquency. 

We enacted important measures to 
curb interstate crime and airlines hi- 
jacking. 

We extended the VA guaranteed and 
direct home loan programs for veterans 
of World War II and Korea. 
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The Democratic 87th Congress enacted 
legislation to keep the interstate highway 
system on schedule for its 1972 target 
completion date. 

We stepped up the saline water con- 
version program, established the first na- 
tional park since 1947—the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore, and provided funds for 
the Bureau of Reclamation to build 
transmission lines to connect power-gen- 
erating facilities in the upper Colorado 
River storage project. 

We created 73 long-needed new judge- 
ships to help expedite the huge backlog 
of cases now before Federal courts. 

We extended the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 2 years. Presi- 
dent Kennedy also issued Executive Or- 
der No. 10925 on March 6, 1961, to estab- 
lish the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, “to promote 
and insure equal opportunity for all qual- 
ified persons without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin, employed 
or seeking employment with the Federal 
Government and on Government con- 
tracts.” 

We have established a community 
health facilities program to broaden local 
public health services and to construct 
needed nursing homes. 

We extended the Federal impact school 
programs under Public Laws 815 and 874 
and the National Defense Education Act. 

We expanded the Federal aid airport 
program. 

Hearings were held on the President's 
plan to provide comprehensive medical 
care to retired persons under the social 
security system. I am hopeful that this 
measure will be enacted into law in the 
next session. 

Many other important proposals such 
as the wilderness bill, the manpower 
training bill, the higher education bill, 
and the youth employment opportunity 
bill were partially acted upon this year 
and await final approval next year. 

RULES COMMITTEE ENLARGEMENT 


In discussing the record of this session 
we must certainly recognize the impor- 
tance which the procedural fight over the 
power of the House Rules Committee has 
had on the output of good legislation 
this year. For many years a handful of 
Members on the Rules Committee pre- 
vented the majority of the House from 
working its will on major legislation such 
as housing, aid to depressed areas, mini- 
mum wage legislation, and other impor- 
tant measures. 

This January, a determined fight led 
by our beloved Speaker, succeeded in 
breaking the Rules Committee bottle- 
neck. An increase in the size of the 
committee has made it responsive to 
majority leadership and has made pos- 
sible the consideration and eventual en- 
actment of many important parts of 
President Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram which had been killed by the com- 
mittee in the past. 

ANTIRECESSION ACTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, by administrative action, 
President Kennedy acted swiftly to assist 
the millions of Americans suffering from 
the recession last winer. As his first of- 
ficial act after taking office, he ordered 
a step-up in the distribution of surplus 
food to needy Americans. The food 
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stamp plan has been put into effect in 
the most distressed parts of the Nation. 
The school lunch and school milk pro- 
grams were meanwhile expanded by 
Congress. 

The President also ordered a series of 
actions to help reverse the downward 
economic trend brought on by short- 
sighted fiscal policies of the previous ad- 
ministration. He advanced the VA in- 
surance dividend payments. He 
stepped up income tax refunds. He 
lowered the interest rate on FHA-in- 
sured loans to stimulate the homebuild- 
ing industry. He ordered a step-up in 
U.S. Employment Service operations, 
Small Business Administration loan ac- 
tivity has been sharply increased. Effec- 
tive action has been taken to halt the 
outflow of gold, thereby stabilizing our 
balance-of-payments position. 

RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. Speaker, we have concluded the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress and 
still have another year to go. Usually, 
the first session of any Congress—par- 
ticularly in a new administration—is less 
productive than the second because of 
the many bills which must first be con- 
sidered in committees and the time it 
takes before they can reach the House 
floor for debate and vote. 

This first session, however, has moved 
at a rapid pace. We have already en- 
acted into law about three-fourths of 
President Kennedy’s major legislative 
recommendations. Of course, Congress 
in its wisdom has exercised its judgment 
as to details. Certain modifications have 
been made on the original proposals. 
Certainly, no one can say that this has 
been a rubber stamp Congress. 

We can be proud of the significant 
record of achievement which we have 
made. Congress has responded to the 
energetic leadership which President 
Kennedy has provided and has faced up 
to the great challenges of the 1960’s. We 
are moving ahead at a steady pace to 
meet these challenges and goals of the 
New Frontier, both national and inter- 
national. 

The Democratic 87th Congress, work- 
ing in harmony with our courageous 
Democratic President, will continue to 
move ahead toward the full realization 
of these goals, so vital to the security 
and well-being of the American people 
and to peoples throughout the world. 


A New Urgency in Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has just 
made public a new appeal to all Ameri- 
cans “to do everything they can do to 
protect themselves against the danger 
of fallout in case of atomic attack, and 
to do this at once in order to strengthen 
the Nation for the dangerous days now 
confronting us.” 


September 19 


In his letter, reprinted in this week’s 
issue of Life magazine, the President has 
pointed to the Government’s present 
survey of all public buildings, and the 
program of marking all such buildings 
possessing adequate shelter for 50 per- 
sons or more. He has also recommended 
the establishment of food reserves and 
is pressing development of improved 
warning systems that will provide an ad- 
ditional margin of safety for every 
family. 

While these measures are moving for- 
ward, it is imperative that every citizen 
do all in his power to safeguard his own 
family and to be prepared to the limit of 
his ability. In the words of President 
Kennedy: 

The ability to survive coupled with the 
will to do so therefore are essential to our 
country. 

While the facilities of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record do not make possible the 
reproduction of the home fallout shelters 
pictured helpfully in Life for Septem- 
ber 15, 1961, the text of the message in 
this edition of Life provides much help- 
ful information for any family consider- 
ing installation of a shelter, Because of 
the timeliness and need for information 
of this kind, a major portion of the Life 
article is being incorporated as a portion 
of these remarks. 

I hope this message can be brought 
home to every American in the near 
future. 

The partial text of Life’s splendid arti- 
cle on “How You Can Survive Fallout” 
follows: 

A New Urcency, Bio Tutncs To DO—AND 
Wat You Must LEARN 

The President's letter to all Americans 
printed on the preceding page—emphasizes 
the urgency which could be felt across the 
Nation last week. As the warlike rattle 
rolled out of Moscow and as small amounts 
of fallout from the daily successions of So- 
viet nuclear tests flooded over the United 
States, the people woke up to the fact that 
they ought to be doing something to protect 
themselves. 

This was a new idea. For years, most 
people have had the fatalistic idea that it 
was no use trying to do anything about pro- 
tection against a nuclear bomb. If the blast 
did not kill them, they felt, radiation cer- 
tainly would. The man down the street with 
a backyard shelter was considered odd. But 
he is actually a solid, sensible man—and a 
responsible citizen. 

If the enemy attacks, he will probably aim 
first at military targets like missile and SAC 
bases. Large cities and industrial centers, 
which do not have the capacity to strike 
back, will be secondary targets. If a military 
objective attack should come now to an un- 
prepared Nation, 45 million Americans—a 
fourth of the population—would die. Some 
would die in the blast. But the greatest 
danger to by far the greatest number would 
come from fallout, the deadly cloud of radio- 
active dust and debris which would blow 
across the land. 

Hundreds of miles from the target, peo- 
ple would come into contact with destruc- 
tive fallout, which they could not necessarily 
see, touch, or smell. They could get enough 
on their skin to cause burns and sickness 
Fallout might also contaminate their food 
and water and damage their vital organs. 

But if Americans took precautions against 
fallout the mortality could drop sharply- 
About 5 million people, less than 3 percent 
of the population, would die. This in itself 
is a ghastly number. But you have to look 
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at it coldly. Unprepared, there is one chance 
in four that you and your family will die. 
Prepared, you and your family could have 
97 chances out of 100 to survive. 

. Basically, fallout protection consists of 
covering your body, food, and water so the 
radioactive particles cannot contaminate 
them. If you have sufficient shielding be- 
tween you and the fallout you are safe. 
You should be prepared to take cover for at 
least 2 weeks. 

Obviously, this will not always be easy to 
do. What if you are in a city like New 
York? Though some notable steps have 
been taken, most cities are far behind in 
their preparations for fallout protection. 
People must know instantly where to go. 
But your chances of surviving fallout in a 
big city would be good. If you are In a large 
apartment house or office building you could 
either go to the basement or stay in an 
inner corridor on one of the middle floors. 

A subway system or any city tunnels offer 
an excellent shelter. Wherever you live or 
Work, you should try to keep a portable sup- 
Ply of water ready. You can live for several 
Weeks without food, but not without water. 

It is likely that any attack will come at 
Night while you are at home—so the enemy 
will have daylight to prepare for the retalia- 
tion. (When it is midnight in New York, 
it is 8 am. in Moscow.) If you own a home, 
you can build a family shelter there. No 
Civilian shelter will stand up against a direct 
or nearby blast. And the 97 percent survival 
figure is the optimum, based on good pro- 
tection and some warning. There is no 
Guarantee that any of your defenses—or even 
the Nation's defenses—will be adequate if 
the enemy attacks all-out with complete 
Surprise. But they will increase your odds. 
And every family shelter will contribute to 
the Nation’s total deterrent. For if the 
United States is so well prepared that it 
Cannot be knocked out, the enemy may 
never attack. 


Fallout preparation will take efort, 
Money—and time. On these pages, Life 
Shows practical ways in which you can pro- 
tect yourself and your family and a rundown 
on what to do in an attack. If you want a 
Tudimentary shelter, you can dig a cave in 
& hillside or build wooden double walls in 
your basement, filling them with earth. 
But good shelters can be built at modest 
expense. The next 6 pages give detailed 
Plans for three types, based on information 
in official civil defense publications. 


SIMPLE ROOM IN BASEMENT BUILT WITH 
CONCRETE BLOCKS 


One of the simplest and least expensive 
Ways to build a shelter is to wall off part 
ot the cellar with concrete blocks. First, 
you pick a corner where there are no win- 
dows, mark your dimensions on the floor 
and put down a layer of wet mortar at least 
three-eighths inch thick to hold the first 
Tow of cement blocks. Build up layers, 
Consulting a how-to-do-it book or manufac- 
turer's pamphlet on best way to apply 
Mortar. Use a level diligently to keey layers 
Straight and even. Leave four ventilation 
holes in second layer. Stop when you are 
Within 16 inches of the ceiling to leave room 
for shelter roof. Build bafe wall (next to 
the garbage cans above) to the same height 
as other walls. Baffle will stop most radia- 
tion, which behaves like light and does not 
pS around corners, from entering the shelter 

Place three upright 4- by 4-inch ‘posts 
against one basement wall. Nail a 4- by 6- 
inch beam across the top of them. When 
Mortar is dry lay the ceiling joists on edge 
With 1215 inches between their centers and 
With one end of each joist resting on the 

and the other end resting on the block 
Wall, 4 inches from the outer edge. On re- 
g 4 inches, put blocks laid on edge to 

form top layer of walls. 
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Nail the first planks of 1-inch sheathing 
across the beams. Stack two layers of con- 
crete blocks, unmortared, on top of sheath- 
ing. Move forward a foot or two at a time, 
adding sheathing and blocks until the roof 
is completed. 

The materials for this shelter should cost 
no more than $200. It offers no protection 
against blast, but it would reduce radiation 
to at least one one-hundredth of what It is 
outside. The shelter requires no air blower, 
since the family would breathe air circulat- 
ing through a fairly well-protected base- 
ment. In periods of safety, which would be 
announced over the radio, the family could 
dash out of the shelter for extra water cans 
(next to ping pong table above) or to use 
the pails outside. The large one is for gar- 
bage, which should be wrapped in thick 
paper, The smaller pail is for human waste, 
which should be deposited in cans or plastic 
bags and sprinkled with disinfectants and 
deodorants until it can be buried. A camp- 
ing tollet can be bought for $8.95. 

One word of warning: if a nuclear war- 
head should hit within 10 to 15 miles of 
you, the house might catch on fire or be 


blown down around you. For this reason 


some people prefer to place their shelter 
outside, as far from the house as possible. 
Aside from that possibility, the shelter above 
is a good one. The materials listed at right 
are measured for this shelter. Any change 
in dimensions will require some new meas- 
urements. 


BIG PIPE IN THE BACKYARD UNDER 3 FEET OF 
EARTH 


If you have no basement—or decide not to 
use it—you can dig in outside and construct 
a reinforced concrete bunker in the ground, 
then cover it up with earth. But reinforced 
concrete requires the services of a contractor 
since it must be mixed, poured and cured 
with precision to make ii safe. An easier 
and less expensive backyard shelter“) 
consists of a section of galvanized corrugated 
steel which almost any steel distributor can 
provide because it is of a standard type and 
size used in road underpasses. The pieces 
for the hatchway would have to be cut to 
order. The shelter should be closed in at 
both ends with steel bulkheads and fitted 
with the entrance before buried. A 
wall of cement blocks jutting more than 
halfway across the width of the shelter serves 
as a shield against any radiation which might 
get in through the entrance hatch. 

Although you can do much of the work 
on this shelter yourself, you will probably 
want to hire a contractor to dig out the hole 


‘in your yard with a bulldozer and to cover 


up the shelter when you are ready. You will 
also need the services of a welder to seal up 
the ends and help construct the entrance. 
Materials for this shelter cost approximately 
$700. The fees for the welder and the bull- 
dozer might run to another $150. The com- 
pleted shelter would reduce radiation to less 
than one one-thousandth of what it was out- 
side. And it would even give fairly good 
protection against nuclear blasts several 
miles away. 

You can bury a fallout shelter like this 
as deep as you want—completely under- 
ground, or only part way. A high water 
level or the presence Of rocks on your prop- 
erty might prevent you from digging deep. 
You should pile at least three feet of earth 
on the shelter which will act as a shield 
and absorb radiation. The shelter should be 
watertight to keep out seepage from any 
rainfall which might have become contami- 
nated by fallout. One way to do is to bury 
a thick sheet of polyethylene plastic over 
the shelter to drain away seepage. Then 
place earth over and around the shelter, 
tamping it well. Plant the top with sod to 
keep it from washing away in a heavy rain 
and exposing the shelter to radiation. 

As in any outdoor shelter, you must be 
more self-sufficient than you would be in a 
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basement. You must provide your own 
fresh air and take pains to see that it is not 
contaminated. The best way Is to install an 
air intake pipe at one end of the shelter and 
an exhaust pipe at the other. A hand- 
powered blower—the electricity might go 
out—is attached to the intake pipe to pull 
air in. Vents on top of both pipes should be 
topped by screens to filter fallout. Both 
pipes should have at least one elbow bend 
in them to keep out radiation. 

The hatch * * * should be sealed as soon 
as everyone is inside to keep the pure air in 
and the contaminated air out. The entire 
family can take turns working the blower. 
A family of six sealed up inside a shelter will 
need a minimum of 18 cubic feet per minute. 
With an average blower capable of providing 
60 cubic feet per minute, they need turn 
the crank only a few minutes at a time every 
hour or so. Motor-run blowers are avail- 
able, but your power may go out. 

A DOUBLE-WALLED BUNKER FOR SAFETY ABOVE 
GROUND 


In rocky or watery areas where you cannot 
dig down far enough to sink a metal shelter, 
this shelter provides a good solution. It 
is put together from double walls of con- 
crete blocks built on a footing of reinforced 
concrete. The gap between the walls is filled 
with well-tamped earth or gravel. The roof 
supports a 28-inch pile of bank-run gravel 
which should be packed down tight and can 
be topped off with a layer of grass. Sheets 
of roofing felt, set in tar, line the top and 
walls of the roof, turning it into a pan which 
will catch water and drain it off at the 


between the outer entrance of the shelter 
and the safe inner sanctum. The outside 
corridor is stocked with some of the family’s 
needs—closed cans of drinking water, emer- 
gency tools and tightly sealed pails for 
garbage and human waste. Extra concrete 
blocks should be stacked up in the corridor 
to help block the outside door against radia- 
tion. A blower mounted near the commis- 
sary shelves sucks in fresh air, and a pipe 
jutting up at the far right serves as an 
outlet. 

Except for the concrete floor, the shelter 
could be built by any enterprising do-it- 
yourself family. The blocks can be hollow 
to save effort in laying them. But the cores 
should be filled with mortar, sand, or plain 
dirt to add to the shielding. There are a 
few other tricks to know. The blocks should 
be laid two or three layers at a time to make 
it easier for you to tamp down the earth 
which fills them, Steel ties should be 
between the two walls at regular intervals 
while the mortar is still soft to hold them 
together. Take care when tamping the 
earth or gravel that you do not crack the 
mortar. You should tamp the fill down 
about 4 inches at a time. If you use gravel 
fill, tamp it down in 8-inch layers. In cold 
climates, where fill might freeze and crack 
walls, make entire wall from blocks. 

The materials needed for this shelter, 
which provides almost complete protection 
against fallout, run to about $700. Con- 
tractor’s fees would run the cost higher if 
you decide not to build it yourself. One 
contractor in Florida, for example, is build- 
ing a similar model, complete with bunks, 
shelves, a blower, and a chemical tollet for 
a total of $2,195. 

A $700 PREFABRICATED JOB TO PUT UP IN 4 
HOURS 


U.S. manufacturers are hitting the market 
with all kinds of survival gadgets, including 
prefabricated shelters. Some are ill-con- 
ceived models which might be both unsafe 
and uncomfortable. There is one good check 
on fly-by-night shelter engineers: you can 

an FHA-insured loan for your fallout 
shelter—with no downpayment—provided it 
meets civil defense specifications. One shel- 
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ter which does is designed for the basement 
and is consists of 73 prefabricated steel sec- 
tions which can be delivered to your home 
for under $700. The Kelsey-Hayes Co., of 
Detroit, which thought it up is now turning 
out 5,000 copies of it per month, and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. will make it available in some 
stores this fall. 

Choosing a shelter and putting it up is 
only part of your problem. Next comes the 
question of what to put in it. A variety of 
equipment is on the market. A plastic suit 
to protect your skin and clothing from radio- 
active dust sells for $21.95. But you do not 
have to buy any of them. All you really 
need is a 2-week stock of covered, nonperish- 
able foods—canned goods are best—and a 
supply of water. The water must be covered 
to keep it safe. It would form algae if 
stored in bottles, but you could tap the hot- 
water heater if you ran out. And you can 
buy water in cans, too. 

RUNDOWN OF THINGS TO REMEMBER IN CASE 
ATTACK SHOULD COME 

The standard civil defense signal for an 
alert is a steady 3- to 5-minute blast of a 
siren or whistle. The warning to take cover 
is a 3-minute period of short blasts or a 
wailing siren. If an attack should come, 
however, the first warning you may get 
could be the flash itself. Your first move 
should be to close your eyes and bury your 
head in your arms or clothing to block out 
the light. The flash may last for several 
seconds, so keep covered until it begins to 
dim. 

The shockwave will come next. Take cover 
so you will not be knocked down, If you 
are in a car, roll down windows to avoid 
flying glass and lie on the floor, Try to 
count the seconds between the flash and 
shockwave. This will help you estimate how 
far away the bomb has hit and how long 
you have to find better cover before the fall- 
out can reach you. To get the distance of 
the blast in miles count the seconds and 
divide them by five. The fallout would 
travel at a minimum speed of a mile in 3 
minutes. 

Wherever you are, try to reach a radio— 
preferably a battery radio since the elec- 
tricity may be out—and tune it to 640 or 
1240 on your dial, which are the Conelrad 
frequencies for emergency instructions. If 
you have a shelter, go to it immediately. If 
there seems to be time, you should turn off 
all electrical appliances so they will not start 
a fire if subsequent blasts damage your home. 
Close windows and doors. Shut off your 
furnace or heaters and gas lines. Close your 
chimney dampers to keep out dust. Turn 
off the inlet valve to your water heater so 
that the water supply will be cut off before 
it becomes contaminated. Fill available 
tubs and utensils with water. Water from 
underground reservoirs and deep wells will 
be safe, uncontaminated by fallout, Re- 
member that water will probably be needed 
not just for drinking but for washing off 
fallout dust. 

Rogers Cannell, civil defense expert at 
Stanford Research Institute, emphasizes the 
importance of having you and your family 
ready with a rehearsed plan for survival so 
that each member knows exactly what to 
do. Unless advised to do so you should not 
try to evacuate, for you may only move from 
a relatively safe area to one where fallout 
is greater. Your children should remain at 
school—unless they are advised to the con- 
trary—and comply with the school survival 
plan rather than risk exposure by heading 
for home. 

If you have no shelter and there is an 
hour or so left before the fallout is due to 
reach your area, you can block up the win- 
dows of your basement with 1 foot of 
earth, and take shelter there under tables 
on which you have piled books and maga- 
zines for extra shielding. You should also 
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get together a supply of food and water and 
take it to the basement with you. 

If you think you have been contaminated 
by fallout, remove all your clothing as soon 
as possible and wash off your skin and 
especially your hair. You may eat canned 
or packaged food (after washing off the con- 
tainer) and even fresh fruits and vegetables, 
provided you peel them first. The best first 
aid for radiation sickness—whose symptoms 
are nausea, fatigue and fever—is to take hot 
tea or a solution of baking soda to combat 
the nausea and aspirin for the fever. You 
can recover from a mild case of radiation 
sickness just as you recover from a cold. It 
is not contagious. 

Radiation loses its deadliness rapidly. It 
is only one-tenth of its original strength 
7 hours after an attack. After several days 
you may be able to leave your shelter to 
pick up extra supplies of food and water. In 
any event, before your family leaves the 
shelter you should wait for official instruc- 
tions over the two conelrad frequencies, 


Procurement Assistance to Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as I am 
sure all of my colleagues are well aware, 
I have, for many years, been doing my 
utmost to promote, protect and foster 
the interests of the small business com- 
munity of this Nation and to save that 
segment of our economy from the con- 
stantly increasing depredations of the 
monopolistic giants, who are becoming 
bigger and stronger with each succeeding 
year. Since 1942, when the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation was created, upon 
the recommendation of President Roose- 
velt, we have been struggling to keep the 
small businessman alive and to preserve 
the free competition upon which this 
country was built and which must be 
maintained if our present mode of life 
and form of Government are to continue 
without change into a socialistic or com- 
munistic state. 

Today, more than ever before, the 
champions of small business are most 
fortunate in having advocates in the 
Small Business Administration who are 
dedicated to the maintenance of the 
competitive enterprise system and to the 
strengthening of the position of the lit- 
tle man in his never-ending fight for 
survival, These men, who have all had 
long years of experience in coping with 
these problems, are making constant 
progress in their determined and expert 
efforts to improve the position of the 
small business community. Among the 
most qualified of them is Irving Maness, 
Deputy Administrator of the SBA for 
Procurement and Technical Assistance, 
who served for many years as counsel 
for the House Select Committee on Small 
Business. On September 18, 1961, Mr. 
Maness made a most informative ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Borough of Queens, Long Island 
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City, N.Y., which was aimed, primarily, 
at the efforts of the SBA to secure ad- 
ditional opportunities for small busi- 
nesses to obtain more Government con- 
tracts and procurement. With the 
thought that Mr. Maness’ speech will be 
of great interest and assistance to my 
colleagues, I wish to insert the address 
in the Recorp at this point: 

ADDRESS By IRVING MANESS, Deputy ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR PROCUREMENT AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE, BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE BOROUGH OF QUEENS, LONG 
Istanp Crry, N.Y., Noon LUNCHEON MEET- 
ING, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1961 
It is a privilege to meet today with the 

members of the Chamber of Commerce of the 

Borough of Queens. 

This meeting provides me a welcome op- 
portunity to meet again with several long- 
standing friends and associates and to make 
many new acquaintances, 

It also offers me an excellent opportunity 
to discuss a program that has been of great 
interest to me for a number of years. I refer 
to the Small Business Administration's pro- 
gram of assistance to small businesses seek- 
ing to obtain Government contracts. 

Since February I have served as Deputy 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration for Procurement and Technical As- 
sistance and in this position I have had to 
come to grips with a great many of the prob- 
lems of small businesses in all sections of 
the country. 

It is always pleasant to return home, but 
to be invited to return home to meet you and 
report on what I have been doing as SBA 
Deputy Administrator is a signal honor. 

As some of you may know, I have been 
closely associated with the work of the Small 
Business Administration since 1955 when I 
was named Counsel to the House Select 
Committee on Small Business; Chief Counsel 
to the House Subcommittee on Government 
Procurement Loans and Disposal, and Chief 
Counsel to the House Subcommittee on For- 
eign Trade and Basic Metals. 

The problems of small business are not 
new, and to put things in better perspective 
I think it is well to review some of the events 
that led to the establishment of the Small 
Business Administration. 

One of the forthright undertakings of 
legislative and business leaders of the Nation 
under the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was to initiate and bring into being a pro- 
gram that would give recognition to the 
basic problems of small business; one that 
would assist small business concerns to hold 
their competitive position among the indus- 
trial glants; one that would permit small 
business to take its rightful place in the 
national economy. I refer to the passage of 
the Small Business Act of 1942 that created 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

President Truman and his administration 
continued to nurture this program. It was 
given added stature and prestige in the pas- 
sage of legislation creating the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. The SPDA was the 
nucleus and foundation for the establish- 
ment of what is now known as the Small 
Business Administration which carries out 
the national policy of the Congress that “the 
Government should ald, counsel, assist, and 
protect, insofar as is possible, the interests 
of small business concerns in order to pre- 
serve free competitive enterprise, to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts for property and services for 
the Government be placed with small busi- 
ness enterprises, to insure that a fair propor- 
tion of the total sales of Government prop- 
erty be made to such enterprises, and to 
maintain and strengthen the overall econ- 
omy of the Nation.” 
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It has been a real sense of satisfaction to 
witness the positive progress the SBA has 
made in such a short time under the present 
administration and to see this official Gov- 
ernment agency spokesman gain for small 
business the future stature and recognition 
it justly deserves. 

Yes, I have long been concerned with the 
Problems of small business and I assure 
that as Deputy Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration I share with Ad- 
ministrator John E. Horne a determination 
to make our programs of assistance to small 
firms as effective as we possibly can, 

Today, as perhaps as never before in our 
history, the small businessman who is con- 
tent to stand still, who is satisfied with the 
training and experience he already has, may 
soon find that competitors have left him far 
behind, These small businesses represent 
Over 95 percent of our business population. 
There are some 7 million owners and man- 
agers of small business. Obviously then, 
Small businesses and small businessmen have 
always been and are still the cornerstones 
of our free enterprise system, 

This shrinking world of time and space 
has brought new complexities to our busi- 
ness operations, to those of us who are citi- 
zens of our great State of New York and 
those of other States of our country. To the 
businessman, large and small, it has meant 
new and more serious problems of adminis- 
tration and operation affecting not only 
himself, his employees, his sources of supply, 
but his customers as well. 

I am no stranger to the numerous prob- 
lems which businessmen are facing today. I 
have every confidence that by working to- 
Bether—the Federal Government, your 
State and local government, and officials and 
the business and civic leaders such as repre- 
Sented here today—substantial progress can 
and is being made toward building a more 
Vigorous economy. 

We are all aware, of course, that in the 
short time available to us this noon, we are 
not going to chart a program that will auto- 
Matically put everything right. No one 
would expect such results. All would agree, 
I am confident, that we can discuss some 
important steps; some that are being taken 
by President Kennedy and his administra- 
tion and by SBA. 

In clear and unmistakable terms President 
Kennedy has called for a bold new program 
for small business and to help restore the 
depressed areas to the economic vigor they 
must have if our country is to reach its full 
Potential. 

The President’s new program has now 
taken shape in the Congress and I am con- 
fident that your Government in Washington 
will continue to pursue and strengthen the 
broad p. of assistance to all business 
including small, particularly in the dis- 
tressed areas. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President said: “We cannot afford to waste 
idle hours and empty plants while awaiting 
the end of a recession, We must show the 
free world what a free economy can do—to 
reduce unemployment, to put unused capac- 
ity to work, to spur new productivity, and 
to foster higher economic growth within a 
framework of sound fiscal policies and rela- 
tive price stability.” 

I agree completely with his aim, and to 
the best of my ability will use the resources 
of SBA to help achieve the President's goal. 

Two of the major programs of activity 
Of SBA are providing small business con- 
cerns with financial assistance through busi- 
ness loans and by making loans to local and 
State development companies to help pro- 
Vide financing and facilities for small busi- 
hess. It is my purpose, however, to confine 
my discussion to the program under my im- 
Mediate administration—the SBA procure- 
Ment and technical assistance program. If 
YOu desire to learn more about a business 
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loan or investment financing may I suggest 
that you get in touch with the Regional 
SBA Office in New York, located at 42 Broad- 
way. 

As SBA Deputy Administrator for Procure- 
ment and Technical Assistance it is my job 
to make this program as effective as we pos- 
sibly can, and I assure you that we have the 
full support of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion and of the Congress on both sides of 
the aisle. 

These are the major ways in which the 
Small Business Administration is working to 
carry out this congressional policy: 

The SBA and the principal Government 
buying agencies cooperate in setting aside 
suitable Government purchases to be made 
exclusively from small business concerns. 

The SBA and agencies which are disposing 
of Government property set aside a fair 
share for small business concerns. 

Through its certificate of competency 
service, the SBA offers an appeal procedure 
for the small firm, small business production 
pool, or group of small firms jointly engaged 
in research and development, whose low bid 
on a Government purchase, sale, and lease 
is rejected because of a question of financial 
or productivity ability. 

The SBA provides small firms information 
on Government buying and selling methods, 
items being bought by the Government, 
property being disposed of by the Govern- 
ment, and related matters. 

The agency's regional offices maintain in- 
ventories or listings of the productive facil- 
ities of small firms in their areas, and use 
them to refer prime contract and subcon- 
tract opportunities to firms which can fur- 
nish the needed products or services. 

The SBA’s field offices serve as a meeting 
point for Government prime contractors and 
other business concerns in need of subcon- 
tractors and small firms which have the re- 
quired facilities. 

The SBA helps small business concerns to 
undertake research and development work, 
including work for the Government, and to 
obtain the benefits of research and develop- 
ment. 

As many of you gentlemen know, one of 
the basic and continuing problems of small 
business is that of securing a fair share of 
Government purchases. This is important. 
When one considers that total Government 
procurement expenditures amount to $29 
billion a year—that the US. Government 
is by far the largest single consumer of goods 
and services in our economy—then it readily 
becomes apparent that it is Important for 
small firms to have an opportunity to share 
in this continuing investment in our na- 
tional security. 

The Small Business Administration has 
developed cooperative programs with the ma- 
jor Government purchasing agencies under 
which purchases are set aside to be made 
from small business, and bidding for the 
contracts is limited to small business con- 
cerns. As a requirement for such a set-aside 
there must be reasonable expectation that 
a sufficient number of small firms will bid 
on the purchase to result in a satisfactory 
price for the Government. 

All or part of a purchase or class of pur- 
chase may be set aside for small business in 
this way. 

The SBA has arranged cooperative small 
business set-aside programs with the De- 
partment of Defense, the General Services 
Administration, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Veterans’ Administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Post Office Department. 

Small Business Administration representa- 
tives are assigned to the larger purchasing 
offices of these agencies to review proposed 
purchases with their purchasing officials and 
to reserve suitable ones for award to small 
business. The decision to set aside for small 
business all or part of a purchase, or class 
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of purchase, is made jointly by the SBA and 
the purchasing agency. 

Small firms that want to sell to the Goy- 
ernment should obtain listing on all appro- 
priate bidders lists in order to gain the oppor- 
tunity to bid on purchases set aside for 
small business. 

An important service of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is that of referring prime 
contract opportunities to small firms. Un- 
der this program the SBA arranges with Gov- 
ernment purchasing offices for its field offices 
to receive bid sets of many procurements 
which are susceptible to participation by 
small business concerns. 

The Small Business Administration noti- 
fies small business concerns which have come 
to it for assistance in selling to the Govern- 
ment, of the bidding opportunities usitable 
to their facilities. This service is provided 
until the firms have time to obtain placement 
on bidders lists of the procurement offices 
suggested by the SBA. Notices of future 
purchases are then received direct from the 
purchasing installations involved. This pro- 
cedure enables the SBA to bring bidding op- 
portunities to the attention of many small 
business concerns of which they otherwise 
would be unaware. 

Subcontracting assistance to small busi- 
ness concerns has become increasingly im- 
portant as the changing nature and method 
of defense procurement have made it more 
and more difficult for small business con- 
cerns to obtain a fair share of military prime 
contracts. For one thing, defense procure- 
ment has shifted toward highly complex 
weapons and material which cannot be pro- 
duced in their entirety by small business 
concerns. 

For another, the trend now is toward a 
weapons system type of procurement, under 
which the prime contractor furnishes all the 
components for end items. Under previous 
purchasing methods, the Government fre- 
quently purchased the components and sup- 
plied them to the producers of the end items 
as Government-furnished equipment, with 
many of the Government contracts for com- 
ponents going to small business. 

In its subcontracting assistance program 
the Small Business Administration guides 
small business concerns in ob sub- 
contract opportunities. It also develops sub- 
contract opportunities with prime contrac- 
tors and locates small business concerns 
that are qualified and wish to participate 
in such opportunities. 

In July of this year, the SBA held a 
meeting with large prime contractors, in- 
dustry association representatives, and Goy- 
ernment officials to explore ways of 
increasing subcontract awards to small con- 
cerns. A joint industry-Government task 
force was established to develop necessary 
measures for increasing the small business 
share of subcontracts. The work of this 
task force is now underway. I believe it 
will result in very positive accomplishments 
whereby small firms will have greater par- 
ticipation in Government subcontracts let 
by the large prime contractors. 

Our programs are bearing fruit; this is re- 
flected by the accomplishments measured 
during the past 7 months. More than 26,000 
contracts amounting to almost $1 billion 
were awarded to small firms as a result of 
our setaside program. This was 74 percent 
greater than for the 7-month period of 
January through July 1960. 

All in all, SBA set aside nearly 25,000 pro- 
posed Government purchases totaling almost 
$1.2 billion to be bid on solely by small 
business during this same 7-month period 
or 78 percent more than the previous 7- 
month period last year. 

For the period January through July 1961, 
certificates of competency were issued to 153 
small businesses for contracts totaling $63.5 
million. This is double the number issued 
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for the same period last year. It is of in- 
terest also to note that the savings to the 
Government as a result of these certificates 
amounted to $4.1 million. The savings is 
based on the difference between small firms’ 
low bids and those of the next lowest 
bidders. 

In fiseal year 1961, SBA and cooperative 
agencies made 120 set-asides of timber in 
Federal forests for sale to small business. 
These involved approximately 228 million 
board feet of timber valued at $4.5 million. 

Other recent actions include revision of 
the definition of a small concern in the for- 
est products industry to make certain that 
logs purchased in small business set-aside 
sales will go largely to small firms when re- 
sold; agreement with the Department of De- 
fense on set-asides of Government-owned 
timber from military reservations, and de- 
velopment of a program of loans to small 
loggers and sawmill operators to help them 
meet the access-road financing requirements 
of Government timber sales contracts, 

In the field of surplus personal property, 
SBA has registered approximately 14,000 
firms to receive regularly, information con- 
cerning sales of specific property in which 
they are interested when such property is 
advertised for sale, This referral system 
has enabled SBA to provide tangible assist- 
ance to a substantial number of small busi- 
mess concerns during the year. During the 
month of June some 250 firms received such 
assistance. This type of assistance makes 
available to small firms needed property ata 
favorable price to the small firm. 

SBA is also cooperating closely with the 
Maritime Administration to assure the avail- 
ability of Liberty ships for scrapping pur- 
poses by small firms. In like fashion, SBA 
is developing procedures with Defense Ma- 
terials Service, GSA, to assure small firms 
a fair share of materials belng disposed of 
from the national stockpile. 

Another program that has been initiated 
by the administrator of SBA and which has 
been placed under my direction—a program 
long needed for small business—is to assist 
small firms in greater participation in for- 
eign trade. This has been tailored 
to the particular needs of small business 
concerns engaged in, or seeking entrance to, 
the foreign trade field. An extensive and 
widespread campaign should be conducted 
to alert small business concerns to their 
oversea opportunities, to encourage them 
to explore such opportunities and to instruct 
them in the methods to be followed in set- 
ting up a successful export business. 

With these considerations in mind, I have 
established with SBA an Office of Foreign 
Trade. It may be of interest to the com- 
mittee to know that the two ranking mem- 
bers of the Senate Small Business. Commit- 
tee, Senators SPARKMAN and SALTONSTALL, 
urged such action following my testimony 
before that committee on June 21. 

SBA’s new Office of Foreign Trade has the 
following specific duties: 

1. Sponsor, in cooperation with univer- 
sities, chambers of commerce and other local 
trade groups, a series of conferences in cities 
throughout the country to attract the atten- 
tion of small business concerns to the op- 
portunities offered by participation in foreign 
trade and to the various forms of Govern- 
ment assistance available. 

2, Sponsor, in cooperation with selected 
colleges and univorsities, short courses to in- 
struct small businessmen in the techniques 
of exporting. 

3. Provide small exporters with individual 
counseling service. 

4. Prepare and publish a list of all busi- 
nesses engaged in various aspects of export 
trade—such as freight forwarders, marine in- 
surers, banks with international depart- 
ments, etc. 

5. Compile a list of small manufacturers 
interested in developing export markets, 80 
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that trade opportunities can be referred to 
them. 

6. Prepare and publish management aids 
covering aspects of foreign trade which are 
of special significance to small exporters. 

7. Extend research into those aspects 
foreign trade which are of particular interest 
to small business. 

8. Encourage small businesses to exhibit 
their products at trade fairs and trade cen- 
ters at home and abroad and encourage small 
businessmen to participate in and take ad- 
vantage of trade missions abroad. 

9. Establish and maintain such Maison 
with the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Export-Import Bank 
and other agencies of the Government as 
will further the functions of the office. 

These programs will be, of course, carried 
out in cooperation and coordination with 
the Department of Commerce and other ap- 
propriate agencies of Government to avoid 
duplication of activity. 

I have touched in brief on SBA's several 

that are available to small busi- 
ness, through which small firms can obtain 
help to bid on Government contracts and 
to receive information and guidance to keep 
abreast of production and management 
techniques. : 

There is little doubt, as the few statistics 
I have given you show, that a good solid 
start has been made toward our goal of 
making our programs really effective. The 
revitalized Small Business Administration 
and our positive approach to helping small 
firms help themselves offers a great poten- 
tial for sound economic growth. 

I should like to emphasize that our free 
enterprise system is our strength and the 
strongest bulwark against communism. A 
vigorous and thriving small business econ- 
omy is basic to a truly free, competitive en- 
terprise system. 

Bear in mind also the importance of small 
business to our national security. Our pro- 
ductive capacity must be maintained and 
expanded for peace and for possible war, as 
well. Our larger plants would be the first 
targets for an enemy aggressor. The smaller 
plants might well have to bear the burden 
of our productive needs in such times. 

We must be strong—amilitarily, morally, 
and economically. These are challenges that 
confront us on all three fronts. I have 
faith that we can and we will meet these 
challenges and, in the words of President 
Kennedy, “move forward.” This adminis- 
tration is pledged to fulfill the promise of 
the future. To keep pace with this future, 
America’s small businesses need no subsidy. 
Small business asks only that it be given 
its equal opportunity to pull its share of 
the load. 

The President’s goal—which is our goal— 
can be achieved. 

For my part, I pledge that the SBA will 
work ceaselessly with and give full coopera- 
tion to all businesses, large and small, to 
the end that enterprising small producers 
will always have a chance to devote their 
ingenuity and their energies to helping 
build a stronger America. 


History of Vending in the United States, 
75th Anniversary of the Industry— 
Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the second part of “A Concise His- 
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tory of Vending in the U.S. A., written 

by G. R. Schreiber, editor of Vend, the 

magazine of the vending industry, to 

commemorate the occasion of the 75th 

anniversary of vending in this country: 
A CONCISE History OF VENDING 

Perfume vending, which had a vogue again 
in the 1940's and 1950's, was introduced in 
the United States and in France in 1893. 
Again Scientific American, whose editors 
must have followed the deyelopment of 
vending closely, took note of the perfume 
dispensers: 

“For a few weeks past there have been 
remarked at the doors of stores, and in 
theaters, concert halls, etc., small metal bot- 
tles of various colors provided with an 
enameled plate. These are new automatic 
distributors, which are distinguished as 
much by their pleasing form and the sim- 
plicity of their mechanism as by their prac- 
tical utility as retail vendors of expensive 
perfumes.” 

After an extensive description of the work- 
ings of the device, the report continued: 
“Mr. P. Leoni, the inventor, has another ap- 
plication in view that we must call atten- 
tion to. It is well known how earnestly our 
great physicians are at present recommend- 
ing, under all circumstances, the use of anti- 
septics and disinfectants. It is, despite 
everything, difficult to have their prescrip- 
tions put up. The automatic distributor, 
widely disseminated, would permit of diffus- 
ing the use of antiseptics either gratuitously 
or in exchange for a small coin, The ques- 
tion is now submitted to the study of the 
sixth commission at the municipal council 
of Paris. This apparatus, in fact, exciting 
the curiosity of the public, would certainly 
obtain great success. It is permitted us, 
moreover, to judge of it by the apparatus 
already installed in large numbers in Paris. 
A great number of persons are always to be 
seen ted around the distributor. 
Some examine it and seem to wish to divine 
the internal mechanism, while others cause 
it to operate and receive the odoriferous 
liquids on their handkerchiefs.” 

By 1895 Germany had at least one auto- 
matic restaurant, similar to the Automate, in 
operation; cigar vending machines were 
being manufactured in Chicago by M. B. 
Mills Manufacturing Co.; book vending was 
being done on a large scale in Belgium, and 
an enterprisng law firm in what was still the 
“wild and wooly” West hit upon a brandnew 
idea for the vending principal—the auto- 
matic divorce machine, 


For a while at least, divorce papers—en- 
tirely legal—were service items which one 
could buy from a vending machine in 
Corinne, Utah. Any citizen bent on obtain- 
ing a divorce could insert $2.50 in half or 
Silver dollars, pull a lever on the side of the 
machine, and pick up his papers from a 
delivery drawer which popped out cash reg- 
ister fashion. Then the papers could be 
taken to the local law firm, whose name was 
imprinted on the form, where the names of 
the divorcing parties were appropriately 
written in and witnessed. 

In the more mundane East that year, de- 
signers were working on a new, fully auto- 
matic gum vending machine which was to be 
introduced in 1897 by the Pulver Co. Pa- 
trons needed only to insert their coin in the 
machine and a stick of gum dropped auto- 
matically into the delivery tray. By 1900, 
Pulver added mirrors to the face of their 
vending machines th: beginning a trend 
which persisted for another half century. 

In 1898, M. B. Mills sold his 3-year-old 
cigar vending company to his son, H. S. Mills, 
who changed the name to Mills Novelty Co. 
Mills went to work on a penny machine 
which would deliver a present amount of pea- 
nuts, in bulk. The machine was introduced 
3 years later, in 1901, at the Pan American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and Mills would be a 
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name to conjure with for inventiveness and 
ingenuity for a good many years to come. 

About this time, two factors with long- 
Tange consequences for the vending industry 
were singled out by reporter R. I. Clegg, 
writing in the September 14, 1899, issue of 
American Machinist. The factors were a 
growing tendency on the part of some early 
vending inventors to combine an element 
of chance with their merchandise machines, 
and the growing menace of slugs and other 
assorted methods of making the machines 
perform without depositing a lawful coin: 

“That class of machinery in which you 
deposit a coin and obtain in return your 
correct weight, a sight of some model work- 
ing, hearing a popular air, get a stamped 
envelope, your photograph, liquid refresh- 
ment, kinetoscopic sights and photographic 
results, etc., etc., has had a remarkable 
growth,” Clegg wrote. In the earlier pe- 
riod of its history the purpose of the mak- 
ers was blameless enough, but in these later 
days the machines have been adapted to 
cater to the wants of those who enjoy the 
taking of chances. Accordingly, a numerous 
family of this type has come into being, and 
has flourished and fattened on the public’s 
Purse, or, at least, the funds of that section 
of the public which needs considerable legal 
intervention and guidance to protect it 
from itself. 

“The coin-operated gambling machines 
are, of course, more numerous at those holi- 
day resorts where the festive public enjoys 
Tecreation, and just as I write the papers are 
full of the doings of an industrious band of 
Operators who have made the round of the 
Slots and fed chunks of lead to the greedy 
Mechanism, which was thereby induced to 
give up, eventually, its nickels in return.“ 

Clegg was not firing the opening shot, at 
least not intentionally, against gambling 
machines. This was simply a preamble to a 
very technical discussion of a device which 
Would prevent people from cheating vending 
Machines with slugs and the like. Clegg had 
&pparently done rather extensive research 
into the problem and describes at some 
length the ways the public had devised of 
cheating: 

“A nickel with a hole in it for a string was 
Occasionally employed, not only to work the 
Machine without recompense at the sweet 
Pleasure of the operator, and sometimes, too, 
the ingenious fishermen baited the coin with 
a coating of adhesive gum, or some other 
Sticky substance, and thus armed, fished for 
the contents of the till.” 

Later in the same report, Clegg wrote: “I 
have been told of an individual who tackled 
an automatic weighing machine, and is said 
to have weighed his entire family and him- 
self on a single fare. First, he got on and 
Was weighed; then, in rotation, the others 
got on and the heavier stepped off the plat- 
form, The descending needle on the scale 
would lock at each temporary increase of 
Weight, but still moved and stopped to indi- 
Cate the lighter weight left on the machine. 

“The fight between the manufacturers and 
those who struggle to get something at their 
expense is very much akin to the efforts of 
the ordnance experts who meet the improved 
gun with still better armored targets, and so 
on; and the story, in extenso, of the design- 
ers in both camps would be a long one 
indeed.” 

The struggle, of course, was and is a long 
One, but the perfection of the slug rejector 
during the 1930's, and Federal 1 ation 
aimed at slugs in 1944, made the vending 
Machine e less attractive target for larceny. 

Gambling machines, too, were to plague 
Son Vending TadumTy fol s. HOA MANY year’ 

come. 


Machines, Nor did those companies which 
installed and maintained merchandise vend- 
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ing machines also install and maintain gam- 
bling devices. But for many years the feel- 
ing persisted that vending machines were 
somehow slot machines and the men who 
built and operated them were suspect. Not 
until the industry began a long-range pub- 
lic relations program under the guidance of 
National Automatic Merchandising Associa- 
tion was the problem attacked head on. This 
program, started as recently as 1945, was aug- 
mented in the following years by the grow- 
ing number of vending companies who placed 
their stock on the market. With the publi- 
cation of quarterly and annual reports, much 
of the mystery went out of vending. A ste- 
nographer-stockholder in one of the listed 
companies was in position to know informa- 
tion which a few years earlier had been held 
in strictest secrecy. As the mystery and se- 
crecy were removed from vending, so, too, 
was much of the suspicion. 

In June 1902, U.S. vending took a giant 
step forward when the Horn & Hardart Bak- 
ing Co. opened its first automat at 818 Chest- 
nut Street in Philadelphia. For nearly a 
decade prior to this, automatic restaurants 
had been in operation in Europe, principally 
in Germany. But the opening of the auto- 
mat created a sensation. By 1903, Horn & 
Hardart had invaded New York. Scientific 
American apparently decided the automat 
was here to stay and dispatched a writer to 
describe its marvels for the citizenry in the 
hinterlands; 

“The man who walks into the automatic 
restaurant with the idea that he can sit 
down at a table and order what he likes 
from a waiter will be sadly mistaken. There 
are no waiters in the usually accepted sense 
of the term. The two or three white-aproned 
men who nonchalantly roam around without 
apparently much to do are there not to serve 
meals, but to remove the empty dishes. You 
must serve yourself. You buy your portion 
of meat or soup, your glass of beer or wine, 
or your cup of coffee, and you carry what 
you have bought to your table. If you are 
in a hurry, you may stand and eat, and 
enjoy what is popularly known as a perpen- 
dicular meal.” 


Government Growth and the GNP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Monthly Summary of the 
August issue of the Union-Tribune In- 
dex, the publication of the San Diego 
Union and Evening Tribune which sum- 
marizes business activity and economic 
trends in the San Diego area and na- 
tionwide, contains an interesting com- 
mentary on the growth of the expendi- 
tures in the public sector of the economy 
and the effect of this growth on the eco- 
nomic data set forth in the gross na- 
tional product. I am placing this 
commentary in the Record for I believe 
it deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the understanding of our 
economy: 

ECONOMIC POTENTIALS 

Congress has approved a substantial in- 
crease in military spending to meet the most 
recent threat of the Communists in Berlin. 
The issue of “war or peace” has pushed 
aside for the moment the problem of “re- 
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cession or recovery,” but the final outcome 
will not be known until there is some 
definite turning point in the present sit- 
uation, 

Also present, however, is a widely held 
opinion that this rise in Government ex- 
penditures will automatically stimulate gen- 
eral economic activity; and, through this 
process, create a more favorable business 
climate. This thesis demands a more criti- 
cal examination. Even if it can be assumed 
that GNP will reflect this higher level of 
Federal spending, this would not tell us 
much that would be of value. 

We are not concerned here with the “mili- 
tary necessity” of the additional appropria- 
tions which now total about $3.5 billion. 
Instead, this is an effort to measure the eco- 
nomic implications of still another increase 
in the level of Government spending. Spe- 
cifically, the change in fiscal policies will 
have some influence upon: 

1. Wage and price levels in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors of the national econ- 
omy; ie., it has certain inflationary impli- 
cations; 

2. Government deficits and the possibility 
that higher taxes will be required to cover 
the new spending programs; 

3. Individual living standards (personal 
consumption), and the level of corporate 
profits; 

4. Interest rates and private as well as 
public investment programs. 

If the additional military appropriation of 
$3.5 billion were the only change in Gov- 
ernment fiscal affairs, its long-term effect 
would be comparatively insignificant. But 
this new program represents an addition 
which follows other substantial increases. 
For example, nondefense Federal expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961, were up $5.9 billion over the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Stated another way, Federal spending has 
doubled during the last 11 years and will 
probably exceed $100 billion per annum 
within the next 5 years as compared to $39.5 
billion in 1950 and $76.5 billion in 1960. In 
the fiscal year just ended, the Federal Goy- 
ernment spent $81.5 billion against receipts 
of $77.6 billion—a deficit of $3.9 billion. 

A substantial deficit, totaling perhaps $5 
to $7 billion, is a near certainty during the 
current fiscal year when Federal spending 
will climb to an estimated $88 billion under 
presently approved programs. It is the 
prospect of this huge outlay of Government 
funds which seems to account for the widely 
held opinion that business is moving toward 
another boom, 

Money was the most abundant commodity 
available during World War II when Govern- 
ment spending rose to an alltime high of 
$98.4 billion. But in the same period, ration 
stamps were worth more than currency. 
And, even with both items, it was not pos- 
sible to buy a new home, a new car, a new 
washing machine, and a long list of other 
items which are a part of the U.S. standard 
of living. 

One analyst has defined the problem this 
way: “It has become a popular practice in 
recent years to measure the Nation's eco- 
nomic progress in terms of the rise in gross 
national product or expenditure which in- 
cludes ‘purchases of goods and services’ by 
Federal, State and local governments. In- 
creases in the latter add to the GNP and 
therefore to our ‘growth rate.’ 

“Since 1950, the public sector has almost 
tripled while the private contribution has 
expanded only 60 percent. Thus, Govern- 
ment activities have accounted for almost 40 
percent of the growth of GNP during the 
past decade.” 

A three million increase in the number 
of Government workers accounts for one- 
half the net gain in total employment since 
1947. Today, every seven private jobholders 
must support one public worker as compared 
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to a ratio of 15 to 1 in 1930. Some 30 mil- 
lion people now receive checks from the US. 
Treasury and tax receipts amount to 31 per- 
cent of national income. 

Hence, it is not likely that recent addi- 
tions to the level of Government spending 
will have a favorable effect on business 
profits or individual living standards. In- 
stead, the coming boom may offer a challenge 
more intense than the minor problems en- 
countered during the recent recession. 

In an economy dominated by a rising tide 
of Government expenditures, neither “excess 
plant capacity” nor “higher taxes’ will be 
completely effective in curbing inflation. 
Moreover, each advance in the level of prices 
will create further imbalances in the econ- 
omy, such as the loss of buying power by 
individuals on fixed incomes, that will tend 
to damage the prospects for real economic 
growth. 


Help for the Textile Industry? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the first 
tangible results of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s program to “help” the domes- 
tic textile industry were made public on 
September 13, 1961. On that date the 
Department of State issued a press re- 
lease announcing that U.S. negotiators 
had agreed to an increase of from 7 to 
8 percent in U.S. imports of cotton tex- 
tiles from Japan. 

In 1956, following extensive negotia- 
tions, the Eisenhower administration 
worked out an agreement by which 
Japan agreed to impose “voluntary” quo- 
tas on textile exports to this country. My 
information is that this agreement has 
worked very well and that the textile 
industry has been satisfied with it. 
Now it appears from the State Depart- 
ment announcement that representatives 
of the Kennedy administration have 
agreed that Japanese exports of cotton 
textiles to the United States may be in- 
creased next year by 7 to 8 percent over 
the total imports during calendar year 
1960. For an industry already hard 
pressed to compete with a flood of textile 
imports produced by low-cost countries 
abroad, it is somewhat difficult to see 
how a 7- or 8-percent increase in textile 
imports from Japan should be expected 
to help the domestic textile industry. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the press release 
issued by the Department of State on 
September 13, 1961, and copy of the draft 
agreement which was attached to the 
press release, as follows: 

UNITED STATES-JAPANESE BILATERAL TEXTILE 
AGREEMENT 

On September 8, 1961, representatives of 
the United States and Japan concluded ne- 
gotiations for a bilateral cotton textile agree- 
ment as permitted by the Geneva cotton 
textile arrangement dated July 21, 1961 
(text appended). The final text of the draft 
agreement is now under review for approval 
by the two governments. The draft agree- 
ment which covers cotton textile exports 
from Japan to the United States for 1962, 
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is to go into effect beginning January 1, 
1962, replacing the arrangement be- 
tween the two countries during the past 5 


The chairman of the US. delegation was 
Warren M, Christopher, special consultant to 
the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
Department of State. Members of the Dele- 
gation were: Avery F. Peterson, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Far Eastern Economic 
Affairs, Department of State; Hickman Price, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs, 
Department of Commerce; Philip H, Trezise, 
Minister-Counselor for Economic Affairs, 
U.S. Embassy, Tokyo; and Leo R. Werts, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 

DRAFT ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1962 BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENTS OF JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
STATES CONCERNING THE EXPORT OF COTTON 
TEXTILES FROM JAPAN TO THE UNITED STATES 


In accordance with the provision in the 
arrangements regarding international trade 
in cotton textiles done at Geneva and dated 
July 21, 1961 (Geneva arrangements), per- 
mitting “mutually acceptable bilateral ar- 
rangements on other terms,” the Govern- 
ments of Japan and the United States adopt 
the following arrangement for the 12 months 
beginning January 1, 1962: 

1. The purpose of this arrangement is to 
maintain orderly marketing of Japanese cot- 
ton textiles in the United States by avoiding 
excessive concentration in any particular pe- 
riod or on any particular item and by con- 
tinued efforts to achieve broader diversifica- 
tion of cotton textile exports from Japan to 
the United States. 

2. To achieve this purpose, the Japanese 
Government shall maintain, for the period 
of 12 months beginning January 1, 1962, an 
aggregate limit on cotton textile exports to 
the United States, and limits on major 
groups and on certain categories within 
those groups. 

3. (1) If Japan considers that, as a result 
of ceilings established under this arrange- 
ment, a third country is being afforded an 
inequitable opportunity to increase its ex- 
ports of cotton textiles to the United States, 
the Japanese Government may call for con- 
sultation with the U.S. Government, and the 
U.S. Government will take appropriate 
remedial action such as (a) reasonable mod- 
ifications of this arrangement, (b) a request, 
pursuant to section I.A. of the Geneva ar- 

ents, to the third country to restrain 
its exports to the United States, or (c) action 
against the third country to prevent circum- 
vention or frustration of the Geneva arrange- 
ments or of this arrangement. 

(2) The Japanese Government will take 
appropriate action to prevent the circum- 
vention of frustration of this arrangement 
by transshipments of goods to the United 
States through third countries, by substi- 
tution of directly competitive textiles for 
cotton textiles, or by other means. 

4. Wherever a specific ceiling has been 
established, the basis for control will be the 
number of units (e.g. square yards, dozens, 
Pieces, pounds, etc.) established as a ceiling. 
The conversion into equivalent square yards 
is for the purpose of providing a common 
statistical basis for measurement of the over- 
all program. Wherever pounds are men- 
tioned, the conversion shall be at the rate 
of 4.6 square yards per pound. The parties 
will consult with each other to establish a 
basis for the conversion of other units to 
square yards, if necessary. 

5. Exports from Japan to the United 
States of particular items shall be distributed 
equally by quarters as far as practicable and 
as necessary to meet seasonal demands. 

6, The overall limit for Japanese exports 
of cotton textiles to the United States shall 
be 275 million square yards in the 12 months 
beginning January 1, 1962. 
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7. The overall limit shall be subdivided 
into five major groups as follows: 


Million 
Group: square yards 
TT 5. 5 


II. made - up goods, usually included 


production isnan 35.0 
THI, woven apparel 90.5 
TY; Writ: goode Ke alice ea 14.0 
V. miscellaneous cotton textiles... 10.0 

OE acetate nets Spar A 275 


8. Within the overall annual total, the 
ceilings for groups I, II, III. IV, and V may 
be exceeded by not more than 5 percent, 
provided that this provision for “flexibility” 
shall permit an increase only in the “other” 
categories referred to in paragraphs 9, 11, 13, 
and 15, and in group V. 

9. The following limits shall be applicable 
within the total of 125.5 million square yards 
for group I, “cotton cloth”: 


Million 
square yards 
1, Ginghams (including 
TTT 46. 2 
n —= - S 2. 75 
3. All other fabries - 76. 55 


Within the category of All other fabrics,” 
the total of which shall not exceed 76.55 mil- 
lion square yards, the following specific limits 
shall not be exceeded: 


Million 
square yards 
Ch) OC SAI s «ain eit A, 30 
(b) Shirting (80 by 80 type 20 
(¢) Other shirtin 32 
(d) Twill and sateen.. 39 
(e) Poplin 30 


10. The following additional provisions 
are applicable to the cloth distribution in 
paragraph 9: 

(1) Within the overall limit for group I, 
any shortfall with respect to ginghams or 
velveteens may be transferred to category 
3 All other fabrics.” 

(2) Within the limit of 76.55 million 
square yards, for fabrics other than ging- 
hams or velveteens (i.e., fabrics (a) through 
(f)), the total exports of fabrics made from 
combed warp and filling shall not exceed 
33 million square yards. 

II. The following specific limits shall apply 
within the total for group II, “Made-up 
goods usually included in U.S. cotton broad 
woven production”: 

No. 
1. Pillowcases (plain) (1,000 doz.)..... 450 
2. Dish towels (1,000 dos.) 840 
3. All other made-up goods (1,000 
1S i a — EN 5, 573 


Within the category of “All other made-up 
goods,” the total of which shall not exceed 
5,573 million pounds, the following specific 
ceilings shall not be exceeded: 

No. 
(a) Handkerchiefs (1,000 doz.) 1, 260 
(b) Table damask (1,000 sq. yd.) 11,375 


12. Within the overall total for group II, 
any shortfall in categories 1 and 2 may be 
transferred to category 3, “All other made-up 


13. The following specific limits shall 
apply within the total for group III, “Woven 
apparel”: 


No. 
1. Blouses (1,000 dozen 1,575 
2. Sport Shirts (1,000 dozen) ...... 787. 5 
3. Shorts and Trousers (1,000 
COMB Seneca enorme 7 
4. All Other Woven Apparel (1,000 


DOC an eee i 


Within the category of “All other woven 
apparel,” the total of which shall not ex- 
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ceed 6.642 million pounds, the following 
Specific ceilings shall not be exceeded: 


(a) Raincoats (1,000 dozen) 
(b) Dress and Work Shirts (1,000 dozen) 


(e) Brassieres and Other Body Support- 
ing Garments (1,000 dosen) 800 

(d) Dressing Gowns and Robes (1,000 
o eee 70 


14. Within the overall total for group III. 
any shortfall in categories 1 through 3 may 
be transferred to category 4, “All other woven 
apparel.” 

15, The following specific limits shall ap- 
Ply within the total for group IV, Knit 
goods": 

No. 
1. All men's and boys’ T-shirts (1,000 


doz.) 
2. Knit shirts—other than T-shirts 
o ce 809 
8. Gloves and mittens (1,000 dos.) . 472.5 
4. All other knit goods (1,000 Ibs.) 397.4 


16. Within the overall total for group IV, 
any shortfall in categories 1 through 3 may 
be transferred to category 4, “All other knit 
goods,” 

17. Within the overall total for group V are 
included, among others, such categories as 
cotton floor coverings, fish nets and netting, 
cotton thread, etc. 

18, To avoid excessive concentration, it is 
understood that whenever there is excessive 
Concentration of Japanese exports in any 
Particular cotton textile items except those 
for which specific quotas and ceilings are 
established and such concentration is caus- 
ing or threatening disruption of the US. 
domestic market (or if there are other prob- 
lems, e.g., possible problems resulting from 
an excessive concentration of exports of end 
items made from a particular type of fabric, 
Such as the use of gingham in the manu- 
facture of an excessively large portion of 
exported blouses, sport shirts, etc.), the 
U.S. Government may call for consultation 
Vith the Japanese Government to determine 
an appropriate course of action. In deter- 
mining suth appropriate course of action, 
imports from third countries and the degree 
ot impact of imports on the industries con- 
Cerned at the time of consultation shall be 

m into account. Pending agreement on 

er action, the Japanese Government 

Shall hold the exports of the items in ques- 

tion at 110 percent of the exports of such 

during the 12 months prior to con- 
Sultation.” N 


The Supreme Law of Our Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include an article published by 

e Lines to be released September 18, 
1961, entitled “The Supreme Law of Our 

This article is quite timely since 
September 18 marks the beginning of. 
Constitution Week. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think we should 
but a great article like this in the Con- 
GREsstonAL Recorp which goes to every 

rary in America and most of the rest 
of the world, especially the free world, 
and to every beat in the United States, 
Without saying something about the man 
Who makes Life Lines possible. I am 
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speaking of someone who everybody that 
really and truly thinks and does things 
and works knows or should know. I am 
speaking of a genius in many ways, a 
man with a brilliant brain, an under- 
standing heart and with a world of en- 
ergy, and surely God must have His 
hand on his shoulder or he would not 
have succeeded as he has. I am speak- 
ing of your friend and my friend, the 
great and good giant, H. L. Hunt, of not 
only Dallas, Tex., but of all Texas, and 
that is a big spot and a big part of this 
great earth of ours, and he has not only 
helped the people in Texas, but in prac- 
tically every State in this Union, and 
what he has done maybe has helped him 
and his family a little, but it’s certainly 
helped all mankind. How I wish H. L. 
Hunt had a newspaper in every big city 
and little city and every county in this 
Nation. It would do so much good. 
Now, I think this Life Lines publication 
is great, but it seems the people will not 
read unless there are pictures and all 
kinds of wild rumors about the accidents 
and terrible things that go on in this 
world. Well, H. L. Hunt is trying to help 
just everything go the right way, the 
same as you and I and so many other 
people are doing, but I did want our 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
I wish all others could read Life Lines 
and know H. L. Hunt and the men and 
women who make this great paper pos- 
sible. 

Since you are home, now, Mr. Speaker, 
near Dallas, where Mr. Hunt has his 
beautiful home, overlooking that beau- 
tiful lake, I hope you two can get to- 
gether. You both have had so much 
experience and have been here on this 
earth a good long time and can do some- 
thing that will be very helpful and 
right at this time, I think we need the 
brains and ability of men like you and 
H. L. Hunt and hundreds of other men 
and women more than we have ever 
needed them before. 

THE SUPREME Law or Our LAND 

Since today marks the beginning of Con- 
stitution Week, we want to bring to you 
excerpts from a sermon delivered more than 
40 years ago by one of the great speakers, 
preachers and educators of this century, 
N. B. Hardeman. 

“In the year 1774, when patience could no 
longer withstand the tyrannical hand that 
was bearing down upon the American colo- 
nies, the colonists began to devise ways and 
means to rid themselves of the yoke of op- 
pression which was then upon them. This 
eventually culminated in that wonderful 
document known as the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“After that we entered into a mighty con- 
flict with the mother country and as a result 
of several years’ fighting, freedom from the 
yoke of England was gained in 1781 at York- 
town. It had indeed been bought at a great 
price. The entire land was seemingly 
drenched and baptized in the precious blood 
of our sires. Two more years rolled on un- 
til the treaty of peace was formally fixed 
and signed and thereafter the colonies set 
out to direct thelr own course of action. 
They had a system of government known as 
the Articles of Confederation, which lacked 
executive power. They could make whatever 
laws they wished and could pass upon the 
violation thereof, but there was no power 
to carry into effect the executive part 
thereof, and hence, failure was the result. 

“In the year 1781 the people sent their 
respective delegates to a general convention, 
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the object of which was to revise the 
Articles of Confederation and make them 
adequate to the demands of the Colonies in 
general. After a deal of discussion 
someone said, ‘Since these articles cannot be 
made adequate to our needs, let's wipe out 
the whole thing, clean the slate and, com- 
mencing at the foundation, let us adopt a 
Constitution for the United States of 
America." Four months were spent in dis- 
cussion, investigation, and deliberation. Na- 
turally, there were many different senti- 
ments regarding the Constitution, but they 
gradually narrowed down until there were 
Just two contending forces. 

“One of these forces was championed by 
Alexander Hamilton and the other by 
Thomas Jefferson. The difference was this: 
Mr. Hamilton's conception was that the 
States should sacrifice their powers and form 
a strong Federal Government. Mr. Jefferson 
said ‘We have just fought, bled, and died in 
order to get rid of a monarchial form of 
government. Let the States retain their 
powers, let the doctrine of States rights 
prevail, not ylelding too much to the Cen- 
tral Government, not giving too much to the 
machinery at our Capital City.’ These two 
ideas were thoroughly discussed and various 
compromises were suggested until finally, on 
the 17th day of September 1789, the Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

“Soon after the machinery of the new Gov- 
ernment had been set in motion, it was made 
known that the country was woefully and 
deeply in debt. Alexander Hamilton had a 
master mind along those lines. He secured 
the passage in Congress of a bill which would 
assume all of the debts incurred by the war. 
It was his chief ambition to start the Nation 
solvent and to continue out of debt. And 
the Government was launched under the 
policy of pay your debts and assume your 
obligations. 

“Just after that step had been taken Ham- 
ilton proposed that the Government go into 
the banking business. He insisted that the 
Government establish a national bank in 
which it should be the chief stockholder. 
Just at that point, Thomas Jefferson inter- 
posed certain objections. The first signifi- 
cant fight in our new Government began 


with these two giant champions on either 


side. Mr. Hamilton argued, Upon what 
ground, Mr. Jefferson, do you object to a 
natlonal bank and the Government's going 
into the banking business in competition 
with private enterprise and banks?’ 

“Well, it’s plain and easy as any school- 
boy knows,’ Jefferson said, ‘the Constitution 
is the supreme law of the land and while, 
indeed, it is not an infallible document, as 
is admitted by provision being made for its 
amendment, yet if we launch our ship of 
state on the Constitution we have adopted, 
we cannot establish a national bank because 
there is no provision in it for a national 
bank.’ 

On the other hand,’ Mr. Hamilton said, 
There is nothing in the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the establishment of a national 
bank. There is not a line in it that says, 
“Thou shalt not establish a national bank 
and have the Government engage in the 
banking business.“ 

“These two ideas laid the foundation for 
the two great political parties which were 
known as the Federalist and the anti-Feder- 
alist. Mr. Hamilton's party came to be known 
as ‘Loose Constructionists’; that is, to con- 
strue the Constitution loosely on the 
grounds that we are at liberty to do any- 
thing that it does not specifically prohibit. 
Jefferson's party was known as the ‘Strict 
Constructionists’; that is, they proposed to 
be governed strictly by what was written 
and they declared there was danger in as- 
suming any power not specifically granted 
by the Constitution. 

“At first, Mr. Hamilton’s idea prevailed 
and John Adams, a Federalist, was elected 
the second President. But Mr. Jefferson 
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continued to preach the doctrine of respect 
for the Constitution and to hammer it into 
the people that we would not be correctly 
guided unless we regarded the supreme law 
of the land, unless we respected our Consti- 
tution. When the election for the third 
President rolled around, Jefferson, an anti- 
Federalist, was elected. 

“Until recent years Jefferson’s idea that 
the Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land continued with little variation. Re- 
cently, however, the Constitution has been 
interpreted so broadly that our very freedom 
is endangered. 

WHAT IS OUR OBLIGATION? 


“The need to return to a strict national 
Constitution parallels an even greater need 
to return to the constitution of every Chris- 
tian, the Holy Bible. Jesus Christ has legis- 
lated and announced to the world a great 
constitution, God’s Word, and has given it 
unto mortal man. It, unlike the Constitu- 
tion adopted by our fathers, is not subject to 
amendment. It, unlike the one accepted by 
them, is an infallible constitution, one that 
needs no general assembly, no Congress, no 
Supreme Court to add thereunto or to point 
out its imperfections. What shall be my con- 
ception of the Word of God Almighty? Do 
I look upon it as the law granting me the 
liberty to do anything not specifically for- 
bidden therein? Or, on the other hand, have 
I accepted God’s constitution? Do I pro- 
pose to be governed by what it says, rather 
than by what it does not say? We have 
drifted into the idea that the Bible is a book 
of broad, general principles that, in the main, 
ought to be respected only as a general prop- 
osition and guide. From this loose construc- 
tionist idea, we now have many so-called 
Christian religions or churches who do not 
believe in Jesus Christ as the Son of God. 
Today, from pulpits of so-called Christian 
churches across this Nation, we hear that 
Jesus was a great man but that He is not the 
Son of God. How shall we construe God's 
book and heaven's constitution? Shall we 
be loose constructionists? or does God want 
us to be strict constructionists? Shall I be- 
lieye what the Christian constitution says, 
or shall I be free to disregard God’s word in 
religious matters? Jesus was what He 
claimed to be or He was the greatest fraud 
that ever walked the face of the earth. 
There is no middle ground with the Lord, 
just as there is no middle ground with being 
a Communist. You can’t be a part-time 
Communist. You can't withhold from the 
Communist Party anything of your time, 
your energy, your enthusiasm, your money, 
or your thinking. You must give all. 

“My obligation toward the Bible, there- 
fore, is the obligation Mr. Jefferson felt to- 
ward the Constitution; that is, that it is 
the supreme law of my life. I must do 
what the Constitution said, not presume to 
go beyond it. The only safe course in life 
for me is this: Take God at His word, be- 
lieve what He says, become and be just what 
God requires, and with His word still as my 
guide, let me live as He directs. God has 
given to his children a great Constitution. 
He has given to all mankind the freedom 
to accept it or reject it. To those who ac- 
cept it He has said, “Ye shall not add unto 
the word which I command you, neither 
shall you diminish aught from it’ From 
the Bible, we understand the source of our 
freedom. God created us free to make a 
choice between good and evil. From the 
Constitution of the United States, so long 
as it shall stand and so long as time is ours, 
we are guaranteed the freedom to make our 
own choice. It is the same choice which 
was given to Adam and Eye long ago: sim- 
ple, loving commands given for our own 
best interest, understandable to everyone to 
whom they apply. When God-loving people 
everywhere are willing to accept God's Con- 
stitution, to speak where it speaks and be 
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silent where it is silent, then there will be 
Christian unity.” 
ONE MEANING OF PEACE 

One of the powerful weapons used by the 
mistaken in their unending war against 
freedom is the word “peace.” They use it 
effectively because of the deep-seated yearn- 
ing for peace that is inherent in people 
everywhere. 

But if the time ever comes when the 
mistaken prevail in America, we will real- 
ize all too well that their definition of peace 
is far different from ours, The kind of 
peace they seek would mean surrender of 
freedom, for it would deprive people of the 
right to think their own thoughts, to go 
where they please, to worship as they 
choose, to own property—in fact, it would 
deprive people of all their rights as indi- 
vidual human beings. 

If anyone doubts these statements, let 
him look upon the slave masses living in 
any of the countries already taken over by 
the mistaken world hoodlums. 

WHAT IS HEAVEN LIKE? 


There is probably no subject about which 
there is more speculation among men than 
the subject of life after death. Many of us 
read the words of the Apostle Paul, “For me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” without 
really grasping the nature of the gain. In 
the Psalm of Life (Psalm 90) we are told, 
“The days of our years are threescore and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength, labour, 
and sorrow; for it is soon cut off and we fly 
away.” But even if a Christian doesn’t reach 
these advanced years and death occurs early, 
his fellow Christians have comfort in the 
words of the Book of Revelation that through 
death the believer is released from all sor- 
row and is translated into a most intimate 
relationship with God. 

John was given a preview of heaven in a 
miraculous way. While he was viewing these 
wonders, one of the elders asked the ques- 
tion: “What are these arrayed in white robes? 
and whence came they?” The answer given 
was: “Sir, thou knowest. These are they 
which came out of great tribulation and have 
washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the lamb.” At death, all 
faithful Christians take comfort and con- 
solation in knowing that God will forgive 
the sins of His children if we seek His for- 
giveness. “Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow, though red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” At death 
the Christian receives the white garment of 
righteousness, cleansed by the blood of our 
Saviour. At death the faithful Christian 
knows, “They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst anymore, neither shall the sun light 
on them nor any heat.” (Revelation 7: 16) 

Truly the brief preview of Heaven given 
us in the Holy Bible is a beautiful and in- 
spiring thing. At funerals people are in- 
clined to weep. Sorrow comes upon us es- 
pecially if a loved one has been called away. 
But the loved one who is a Christian has 
gone where there is no more sorrow, gone to 
a home where “God wipes away all tears from 
our eyes.” 

We sometimes ask ourselves: Do we really 
know anything about the situation as it pre- 
vails for a believer after death? Jesus says, 
“Here in Heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of My Father.” John tells us: 
“Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve Him night and day in His temple; 
and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them.” (Revelation 7: 15) “For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall feed them and shall lead them into 
living fountains of water.” (Revelation 7: 
17) When the Christian dies, he is in close 
association with his Savior. Together with 
all the saints, the Christian is in intimate 
relationship with Jesus. 

WAYNE POUCHER, 
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Voice of President Ghosts for Reporters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr.ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention an article by 
William Edwards printed in the Septem- 
ber 17, 1961, issued of the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune which discusses clandestine 
efforts on the part of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to make the American peo- 
ple think that President Kennedy has 
already established himself as this coun- 
try’s greatest President. The article 
shockingly speaks for itself. I am sure 
there are Members of Congress who 
would want to read it. Therefore, un- 
der unanimous consent I include the 
article in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

“VOICE” OF PRESIDENT GHOSTS FOR REPORTERS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, September 16.—Theodore 
(Ted) Sorensen, special counsel to President 
Kennedy, was an hour late but 30 newspaper 
men awaiting his arrival in a private Wash- 
ington home last Thursday night did not 
complain. 

Drinks were plentiful, and the conversa- 
tion spirited. When the tall, slightly 
stooped figure of Sorensen appeared, he was 
halled jovially. Peering through his horn 
rimmed glasses, he flashed a boyish grin, 
then got down to business. 

He was not really prepared, the President's 
closest adviser remarked, but he did happen 
to have with him some information of value. 
He dug into his brief case, pulled out a stack 
of three page mimeographed statements, and 
distributed them. 

MANUFACTURED NEWS 


“This is for your information in writing 
your stories,” Sorensen warned. “It is not 
to be attributed in any manner whatever to 
the White House or the administration. It 
is to be used by you as your own without 
any hint as to its source.” 

The statements, it developed, claimed that 
President Kennedy had far outperformed for- 
mer Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in their initial en- 
counters with Congress. The famous “100 
days” of FDR’s first year in 1933 were com- 
paratively unproductive in comparison with 
Kennedy’s dazzling list of accomplishments. 

WON'T SWALLOW THE BUNK 


Many of those present accepted his asser- 
tion respectfully. The guests had been care- 
fully selected. Carefully excluded from the 
briefing were representatives of such news- 
papers as the Chicago Tribune, the Los An- 
geles Times, the Kansas City Star, the Dallas 
News, and other presumably resistant to ad- 
ministration propaganda. 

But some recalcitrance developed. One 
correspondent, as Sorensen delivered a run- 
ning commentary on his thesis, kept inter- 
rupting with rude questions. 

Do you expect us to swallow this bunk”? 
he kept demanding. 

Another reporter, representing the Wall 
Street Journal, found himself suddenly un- 
der attack by Sorensen. He was accused of 
writing the worst story” of the year in a 
recitation of Kennedy’s relations with Con- 
gress which carried the heading: “On Bal- 
ance, the New Frontier Is Still Far From 
Opened.” 

To the credit of a number of newspaper- 
men present, they later disclosed reactions 
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ranging from irritation to disgust at what 
they frankly labeled a brainwashing session. 
It is upon their accounts that an unin- 
vited reporter bases this narrative. 


— FRAUDULENT RESEARCH 


So-called background briefings for the 
information of the press are not uncommon 
in Washington. A prominent administration 
Official holds off-the-record sessions with a 
group of reporters on the understanding 
that he will not be quoted. 

The candid purpose of such briefings is 
to spread a point of view without pinning 
responsibility upon one individual. News- 
Paper stories based upon such interviews 
Carry such terms as, “high administration 
Officials think,” or “the administration is 
known to believe.” 

The Sorensen briefing advanced the 
Propaganda technique one step beyond what 
has hitherto been attempted. Under the 
Tules he laid down, the material he sup- 
Plied was to be presented as the product 
of the writer's own research. Its White 
House source was to be concealed. 

The guests at this latest briefing were 
W. mdents covering Capitol 
Hill. One of the routine duties confronting 
them in the near future is the writing of 
& survey of congressional accomplishments 
during the 1961 session now nearing ad- 
journment. 


PICKED HIS BROADCASTERS 


In such summaries, the success or lack of 
Success of the President in obtaining ap- 
Proval of his program is always a prominent 
Teature. 

Sorensen arranged to meet the newspaper- 
men after some reports appeared that indi- 
Cated President Kennedy hadn't done too 
Well. Sorensen expressed a desire to counter- 
Act these misleading tches, privately, off 
the record, and under conditions guarantee- 
ing secrecy. 

A local newspaperman offered his home 
for the meeting and agreed to select the 
guests. Associated Press and United Press 
International reporters were invited, to- 
gether with about 28 correspondents from 
New York City, Washington, Baltimore, Chi- 
Cago, St. Louis, Denver, the South, and the 
West coast, with the exceptions noted above. 

Lawrence F, O'Brien, special White House 
assistant and congressional Maison man, was 
Present to lend Sorensen a helping hand, 
When needed. 

EVERY ONE'S A MAJOR BILL 


Here is what Sorensen urged the reporters 
write in summarizing White House 
achievements of the congressional session: 

President Kennedy recorded 33 major leg- 
islative accomplishments in the 1961 session. 

thus proved himself three times as per- 
Suasive as President Roosevelt, who got only 
11 major measures from Congress in 1933, 
and equally superior to President Eisen- 

er, who obtained only 14 major bills 
When he started his term in 1953. 

This claim created some astonishment 
among certain listeners, who demanded a list 
ot the 33 accomplishments. Sorensen sol- 
emnly listed creation of the Cape Cod Na- 
tonal park in Kennedy's home State of 
Massachusetts as a major accomplishment, 
noting that it was the first major addition 
to the national park system for 14 years. 

HE LISTS ALL OF THEM 

Another major accomplishment negotiated 
Kennedy, Sorenron said, was the passage 

Of a bill limiting American tourist spending 
abroad to $100, instead of the $500 previous- 
ly permitted. Another was the creation of 
an international travel agency to attract for- 
eign tourists to this country. These were 
Powerful measures in combating a balance of 
Payments deficit and a gold outflow, he con- 


To pad the list of major accomplishments, 
Sorenson listed the Peace Corps, a juvenile 
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delinquency bill, anticrime bills, and a meas- 

ure creating 73 new Federal judges. A 2- 

year extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 

sion, the only fragment left of a big civil 

rights package, was listed as a major feat. 
MORE MAJOR STUFF 


Other major accomplishments listed by 
Sorensen included increased funds for a 
project to land a man on the moon, legisla- 
tion to speed up saline water conversion, 
and a farm bill which has produced the 
“best farm income year since Korea.” 

The addition of $6 billion to the military 
budget and authority to call up reservists to 
active duty added two more items to the list. 
Even a bill to keep the national debt ceiling 
at a record $298 billion was recorded as a 
major accomplishment. 

Sorenson also listed temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation increases, the depresesd 
areas bill, social security amendments, a 
housing bill, water pollution control, a hike 
in the minimum wage, and community 
health measures to get this total. 


IT IS MAGNIFICENT 


The Kennedy record was magnificent, Sor- 
enson asserted, in view of the mathemati- 
cal situation in Congress. Any talk about 
the preponderant Democratic majorities in 
Congress [64 to 36 in the Senate and 260 to 
174 in the House] was ridiculous. 

The potential Republican-southern Demo- 
cratic strength in the House was 280, he 
said, and the same coalition could muster 
57 votes out of 100 in the Senate. 

“We presented on March 24 a budget for 
fiscal year 1962 strictly balanced in view of 
the previous administration's revenue esti- 
mates,“ Sorenson told the reporters. The 
deficit is now estimated to be $5 billion be- 
cause of an increase in defense spending 
and a decrease in revenue because of the 
1960 recession.” 

THE UNEXPECTED DID IT 

„In short,” Sorenson wound up, the ef- 
fects of the new challenges in national se- 
curity and space, and the effects of the re- 
cession more than account for the entire 
deficit—without them, all the increases in 
agriculture, unemployment, and other do- 
mestic programs would have not caused a 
deficit, 

“This deficit does not compare unfavor- 
ably with the Eisenhower administration, 
which incurred the 1 peacetime deficit 
in history, $12.4 billion in 1959, and spent 
$182 billion more than the Truman ad- 
ministration did.” 

The reporters were told that they could 
use these statements as their own and again 
warned not to attribute them to White House 
sources. 

Sorenson brushed over the failure of the 
administration to get action on some of its 
major requests: Federal aid to education, 
medical care for the aged, tax proposals, 
Treasury to finance a 5-year for- 
eign-aid program, the original farm pro- 
gram, retraining of unemployed workers, and 
a new Cabinet Department of Urban Affairs. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn of the death of my 
esteemed and respected colleague from 
Louisiana, the Honorable Overton 
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Brooxs, who for more than 20 years has 
been my dear personal friend and who 
has represented the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Louisiana with distinc- 
tion. 

Everyone who knew Representative 
Brooks was impressed with his great 
ability, sincerity, and dedication to the 
best interests of the people of the United 
States. As a Member of Congress he 
has been the ranking member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and since 1959, he has been 
chairman of the influential Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. In each 
of these important capacities as a Mem- 
ber of Congress he has exerted tremen- 
dous infiuence upon the affairs of our 
Nation and I can say without fear of 
contradiction that had it not been for 
his outstanding service in Congress we 
would be less able to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future than we are today. 

The Honorable Overton BROOKS was 
a native Louisianian. He graduated 
from Louisiana State University with 
honors having completed his law school 
curriculum in 1923. Until his election 
to Congress in 1936 he was a highly suc- 
cessful attorney and he served for a time 
as U.S. commissioner as well as presi- 
dent of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress for 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Overton 
Brooks lived a life of dedicated service 
to his fellow man. He was possessed of 
courage and integrity and indeed he was 
the kind of Representative in Congress 
who is desperately needed at this im- 
portant and critical time in our history. 
It will be difficult to fill his place. 

Not only was Representative BROOKS 
a patriotic and distinguished American 
but he was personable and kind—a de- 
voted husband and father—and in every 


act of his official and private life he was 


revealed as a deeply religious man. 

He is survived by his lovely wife, Mol- 
lie; his fine daughter; his wonderful 
mother; and his devoted brother, Law- 
rence, who is an outstanding attorney 
in Baton Rouge, La. I join with his 
many friends in Louisiana and with my 
colleagues from Louisiana and from the 
other 49 States in expressing deep be- 
reavement on this occasion. Yet we 
know that Overton Brooks, in joining 
his Maker, will have a special place in 
the great beyond as he always will have 
in our hearts. 


Iam grateful for the opportunity that 
was given me to serve in the House of 
Representatives with my distinguished 
colleague, OVERTON Brooks, and I extend 
to his family and loved ones my deepest 
sympathy on this sad occasion. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co: to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared military construction appropriations for President. 


Senate tabled motion to consider rules change on cloture, after rejecting 
motion to invoke cloture on such motion. 


House passed bills on U.S. Arms Control Agency, U.S.-French Atomic 
Agreement, and antitrust stock distributions. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 18937-18986 


Bills Introduced: 9 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2572-2580; and S.J. Res. 140-141. 


Page 18938 


Bills Referred: Numerous House-passed bills were re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. Pages 18987, 19001 


Bills Placed on Calendar: H.R. 8924, relating to the 
exchange of lands constituting the Boardman Bombing 
Range in Oregon, and H.R. 7377, to increase the num- 
ber of supergrades and scientific positions in the Fed- 
eral service, were ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

Pages 18987, 19027 
Peruvian President: It was announced by majority 
leader that on Thursday, September 21, Senate will 
meet jointly with House to hear an address by the 
President of Peru. Page 18931 


Wapato Indian Irrigation Project: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs was discharged from further 
consideration of H.R. 115, providing for the allocation 
of costs on the Wapato-Satus unit of the Wapato Indian 
irrigation project, Washington, and the bill was then 
taken up, and passed without amendment, which ac- 
tions cleared the legislation for the President. 
Page 18940 
Senate Rules—Cloture: By 37 yeas to 43 nays, Senate 
rejected Mansfield motion (cloture petition filed Sep- 
tember 16) to bring to a close debate on question of 
agreeing to his motion to consider S. Res. 4, to amend 
Senate rule XXII by providing that cloture may be in- 
voked by affirmative vote of three-fifths of Senators 
present and voting. 
Senate then, by 47 yeas to 35 nays, adopted Mans- 
field motion to table his motion to consider S. Res. 4. 
Pages 18931-18937 
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Armed Services: Senate concurred in House amend- 
ment to Senate amendment to H.R. 5490, providing for 
more effective participation in the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces. This action cleared the bill for 
White House. Pages 18941-18943 


Coast Guard: Conference report on H.R. 6845, to estab- 
lish a comprehensive 10-year program of oceanographic 
research and surveys, was adopted. Pages 18987-18988 


D.C. Unemployment Compensation: Senate insisted 
on its amendments to H.R. 5968, to amend the D.C. 
Unemployment Compensation Act, agreed to hold con- 
ference with House, and appointed as conferees Sena- 
tors Morse, Smith (Massachusetts), and Prouty. 

i Poge 18988 
Military Construction Appropriations: H.R. 8302, 
fiscal 1962 appropriations for military construction, was 
cleared for President’s signature when Senate adopted 
conference report on the bill. Pages 18998-18999 


D.C. Elections: Senate resumed consideration of and, 
by 66 yeas to 6 nays, passed with amendments H.R. 
8444, establishing procedures in the D.C. for election of 
electors of President and Vice President, after taking 
the following additional actions on amendments there- 
to: 
Adopted: By 38 yeas to 36 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Long (Louisiana) amendment to retain voting 
age of 21 rather than to lower it to 18; and 

Rejected: By 28 yeas to 48 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Keating amendment placing go-day limitation 
on residence requirement for election of Presidential 
electors; and by 33 yeas to 43 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Randolph amendment to establish 6 months as 
residence requirement for election of Presidential elec- 
tors. Pages 18937, 18986-18987, 18991-19006 


Senate Program: Majority leader announced that on 
Wednesday, September 20, Senate will consider nomina- 


The Right To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
One of the most important issues facing 
Us at this time is the right to work. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of September 
13, 1961, contained an excellent editorial 
On the subject and I wish to take this 
Opportunity to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

TRE Rronr To Work 


If there is a basic right in the democratic 
System, it is that every capable citizen 
Should have the same chance to work as any 
Other, regardless of color or creed. This 
Certainly is not true in a tremendous num- 
ber of cases for the Negro job hunter. 

Because many unions, especially craft un- 
ions, refuse to accept Negro apprentices in 

ng programs, the Negro is barred from 
Much skilled and semiskilled work. 

He is denied opportunity and the higher 
Pay that other citizens may enjoy—simply 

use his skin is taboo. 

This is rank discrimination, a shameless 
Policy of racism, an unquestionable road- 
block to dynamic industry in a period when 
automation is throwing many unskilled 
laborers out of jobs and opening new fields 
i skilled workers. Not, however, for the 


In St. Louis, which has an unemployment 
* of 8.4 percent, Negro unemployment is 
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viously this is not all due to the un- 

lons' bar against Negroes; some of these job- 

less are drifters, migrants. But some are 
ghly able to do skilled labor—if they 

Could just get the chance. 

Recently Congressman Tuomas B. Curtis 
of St. Louis alluded to this moral and eco- 
nomic evil in a comment on the floor of the 
House. He referred to a statement by 
Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the National 

tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which Mr. Curtis rightly termed 
significant.” Mr. Hill appeared before the 
House Committee on Labor and Education 
last month. 

While covering the whole national scene, 
in disc 


, Masonry, cement finishers, lathers and 
ters. 


“There is one Negro apprentice at a non- 
union Negro-owned sheetmetal company. 
It is estimated there are 14 Negro appren- 
tices in St. Louis: six bakers, one bricķlay- 
er. two machinists, one sheet metal worker 
and four meatcutters.” 

Representative Curtis showed this data 
to John I, Rollings, president of the Mis- 
Souri State Labor Council AFL-CIO, and “he 
Stated that this was entirely accurate.” 

The new report by the Missouri Advisory 
Committee to the Federal Civil Rights Com- 
Mission said Carpenters have now let down 
bars against Negro membership, as well 
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as the Bricklayers, Meatcutters and Machin- 
ists Unions. Howere, the Urban League, 
quoted in the Federal report, declared skilled 
and semiskilled Negro workers have had to 
be “content with token gains.” 

Undoubtedly other areas of employment, 
where union organization does not obtain, 
also discriminate, although the Advisory 
Committee asserted during the last decade 
Negro job opportunities have improved in 
the shoe and auto industry, downtown 
stores, the Public Service Co., McDonnell Air- 
craft and a few other areas. 

The color lid on many craft union mem- 
berships remains clamped tight. This policy 
not only is un-American and hurtful to the 
general economy—which needs much more 
skilled labor than is available—but it im- 
poses heavy costs in relief and unemploy- 
ment compensation, which have to be borne 
by taxpayers and industry. 

Integration cannot be realized overnight 
in all categories, no matter how just it is, 
how immoral race cruelty may be. But de- 
liberate rules, banning work opportunity be- 
cause of a man’s color, are one of the most 
inhumane obstacles to freedom and justice 
among our own people. 

We talk with loud, charged words about 
self-determination, liberty and the dignity 
of man, when confronting the Red threat 
from the Moscow-Peiping axis. Shall we con- 
tinue to ignore our own sins against funda- 
mental freedom? 


Address by E. Sherman Adams Before 
the Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, at Rutgers University, June 21, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address, “The Broadened 
Responsibilities of Bankers,” delivered 
by E. Sherman Adams, vice president of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York, and formerly director of the 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, be- 
fore the student body of the school, at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., 
June 21, 1961: 


Tur BROADENED RESPONSIBILITIES OF BANKERS 


If an interplanetary commission from 
outer space were to visit the United States 
to study American banking, what would its 
findings be? Would the visitors rank Ameri- 
can bankers as being the best all-around 
bankers in our solar system? Or would they 
report back to their home planets that we 
still have a long way to go by cosmic 
standards? 

They would doubtless report certain favor- 
able items. They would find bankers well 
mannered and well domesticated. And if 
they were to come here to the graduate 
school, they would even see some who are 


at least in the process of becoming well 
educated. 

But how would they grade American bank- 
ers from the standpoint of overall perfor- 
mance? How fully are we living up to our 
manifold responsibilities in this rapidly 
changing, highly dangerous atomic age? 


THE SETTING HAS CHANGED 


You have doubtless pondered this subject 
from time to time and heard it discussed on 
various occasions. However, I make no 
apology for discussing it again because the 
nature of this problem has . His- 
tory has speeded up. Today’s world is vastly 
different from yesterday's and in this new 
world, bankers’ responsibilities have broad- 
ened, Have our thinking and our actions 
kept pace? We need continually to take a 
fresh look at this question in the light of 
new conditions. 

In addition, this matter has now assumed 
far greater urgency. We are all aware that 
this Nation is engaged in a struggle for 
survival with a powerful and ruthless enemy. 
The outcome will depend upon how well 
democracy performs over the years ahead. 

It therefore behooves all citizens to think 
deeply about their responsibilities to society. 
And this applies particularly to bankers be- 
cause there are so many ways in which they 
can contribute significantly to strengthen- 
ing the sinews of democracy. 

NEW BANKING PROBLEMS 

Our day-to-day banking responsibilities 
are familiar to all of our cus- 
tomers, extending credit on a sound basis, 
making our banks good places in which to 
work, developing capable personnel, and 
keeping our institutions strong and profit- 
able. These obligations are so obviously 
important and sò immediate that there is 
little danger that bankers will neglect them. 

Yet even here many of the problems con- 
fronting us are changing. One basic change 
is that, after two decades of abnormal 
liquidity, banks have fast been approaching 
a fully loaned position. Over the years 
ahead bank loan-deposit ratios will in all 
probability remain high and may well go 
higher than they are today. 

This calls for thoroughly rethinking 
bank management policies. Our primary 
emphasis must shift from developing loans 
to developing deposits. Since we cannot 
plan to expand all types of loans as freely as 
in the past, we must adapt our lending 
standards and rationing techniques to this 
situation and also develop appropriate ra- 
tioning policies to achieve optimum dis- 
tribution of our loans. In doing this we 
must searchingly analyze our responsibilities 
to provide various types of credit to various 
categories of borrowers—public and private, 
individual and corporate, local and non- 
local, large and small. We may also need 
to reexamine some of our old rules of thumb 
with respect to our liquidity and capital 
positions, 

Moreover, the nature of the bank earn- 
ings problem is changing before our eyes. 
For many years we have been sailing along 
with highly favoring winds—a rising trend 
of interest rates and rapid load expansion. 
Now these winds are shifting and bankers 
will have a more difficult course to steer to 
maintain good earnings over the years ahead. 

Are bankers doing the forward thinking 
and forward planning needed to protect 
their future earning capacity? American 
industry annually spends enormous sums, 
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billions, for research. Banking does not. 
The amount of research in banking you 
could put in your eye. True, banking does 
not lend itself to research as obviously 
as many industries do. Nevertheless, the 
contrast is striking. It makes you wonder. 
REVAMPING OUR PRODUCT LINE 

One reason for wondering is that bank- 
ing has been losing ground in competing for 
financial business. For many years other 
financial institutions have been growing at 
a much faster pace than commercial banks. 
Some bankers blame this on tax inequality, 
monetary policy, whatnot. But do these 
answers suffice? One cannot help wonder- 
ing whether banking has adequately adapted 
its services to meet the changing needs of 
the American economy. Does our product 
line need to be revamped? 

To be sure, some new banking services 
have been introduced in recent years, but 
more innovations may be needed. We should 
also critically examine some of our old-line 
services to see whether they need to be 
modernized. 

Time and savings deposits are an out- 
standing case in point. In this area most 
commercial banks have been catering al- 
most exclusively to the small saver. They 
are not competing effectively for large say- 
ings accounts—what might be called invest- 
ment savings—nor for the excess funds of 
corporations. Yet these may be the most 
promising avenues of potential future 
growth for commercial banks. 

This clearly constitutes a major problem 
and tax equality is by no means a complete 
solution to it. This is the kind of problem 
to which bankers should be giving careful, 
thoughtful study. 

IMPORTANCE OF OUR PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


However, I am not here to talk shop, 
tempting though this is. Indeed, most of us 
are in danger of becoming so engrossed in 
our shopkeeping problems that we give in- 
adequate attention to our broader public 
responsibilities. 

This would be the worst mistake we could 
make, even from a strictly self-interest 
point of view. I say this not merely because 
what is good for the economy is good for 
banking, for this is true of most businesses. 
But the situation of bankers is unique be- 
cause they are in a position to contribute so 
significantly to the public welfare—and what 
is more, the public has some awareness of 
this fact. The spotlight is always on bank- 
ing. If bankers fail in their public responsi- 
bilities, their failure will be conspicuous. 

Also, banking has now become highly de- 
pendent upon the goodwill of the public. 
Banks formerly served only certain classes 
but now they serve the masses. We find our- 
selves operating today in a market where the 
patronage of the public is all important and 
one in which we face aggressive, formidable 
competition from other types of financial in- 
stitutions. In addition, the attitude of the 
public now has a decisive influence upon leg- 
islation and public policies which affect 
banking. 

To a far greater extent than in the past, 
therefore, banking needs the good regard of 
the public. This means that bankers must 
serve the common good to the best of their 
abilities. And the public will not be fooled 
on this matter. Over the years the attitude 
of the public toward banking will depend 
most upon how well bankers contribute to 
the general welfare. To be enduring, public 
esteem must be earned. 

But it would do you men an injustice to 
appeal to you only on grounds of self-inter- 
est. None of you is ruled simply by mate- 
rlalistle motives. Each of you has a deep 
desire to play well your part in the human 
adventure, to make a success of your rela- 
tionships with society. A career in banking 
offers unusual opportunities to do just that— 
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and indeed, this is doubtless one of the chief 
reasons why you are attracted to banking. 

Moreover, most bankers are imbued with 
a strong sense of responsibility. Most of 
us feel that banking partakes of the nature 
of a public trust. Since he serves all groups 
in the community, the banker is more aware 
than many of the interdependence—the 
mutuality of interest—of the worker, the 
farmer, the businessman, and the consumer, 
He appreciates the privilege of being a mem- 
ber of our free American society. He sees 
how important it is that he should con- 
tribute to the common enterprise—not as a 
matter of noblesse oblige but simply as his 
plain duty as a member of the society to 
which he owes so much. 

OUR HOMETOWN DUTIES 


All this is readily apparent when we look 
at our local communities. Every banker 
knows from firsthand experience that the 
growth and prosperity of his institution are 
inextricably tied to the growth and prosper- 
ity of the area he serves. He knows that he 
can make important contributions to his 
community, and that people’s appraisal of 
these contributions will be critical and 
discerning. 

Most bankers are therefore keenly aware 
of their hometown duties. It is normal to 
find them in the forefront of civic activities. 
Bankers bow to no group in the matter of 
civic spirit. 

Yet, here too, the nature of the problems 
is changing. Many communities are today 
faced with serious problems of urban blight. 
The needs for community planning and re- 
habilitation and for improved community 
facilities are urgent. They will doubtless 
continue to constitute a major problem for 
many years to come. 

Some bankers are taking a leading part in 
urban renewal programs and they shall reap 
rewards both in heaven and in their operat- 
ing statements. Others have not yet become 
involved. Their reluctance is perhaps under- 
standable, but is it wise? 

Regional development and resource utili- 
zation present similar problems, Here again 
bankers are in a position to provide con- 
structive leadership and many are doing so. 
These activities are time consuming, to. be 
sure, but they are clearly important to the 
long-range welfare of your communities and 
your institutions. 

Another aspect of community relations is 
the matter of political participation. This 
is a subject to which you men at the gradu- 
ate school have been fully exposed so I shall 
comment on it only briefly, as follows: I 
know that many of you agree that banks 
should do more to encourage their people to 
participate more actively in various types of 
political activity. Some banks have made 
important strides in this direction in recent 
years. This is clearly an area in which there 
is much more to be done. 

ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 

Closely related is the matter of economic 
education. In this democracy of ours, pub- 
lic economic policies are now determined 
chiefly by Joe Public. Fortunately, Joe has 
a remarkable endowment of commonsense, 
and when he is adequately informed about a 
problem, he usually adopts a sensible atti- 
tude toward it. Unfortunately, Joe has little 
understanding of the economic facts of life. 
Even among our own bank employees, the 
5 of economic illiteracy is appallingly 

This is a dangerous situation and one 
which should be of concern to bankers. Here 
again some banks have made some progress 
in recent years, but most have not. Many 
bankers still feel that the economic educa- 
tion of the public, or even of their own em- 
ployees, is not their proper concern. 

Does this attitude make sense? Dema- 
gogs and pressure groups are busily spread- 
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ing misinformation and fallacies and taking 
advantage of the public’s ignorance in eco- 
nomic matters. This theatens the future 
welfare of our entire economy, including 
the welfare of banking. Bankers who have 
ignored, or merely deplored, this situation 
should carefully reconsider whether it is 
really no concern of theirs. 

This does not imply, of course, that 
bankers should try to assume responsibility 
for all aspects of economic education. Far 
from it. To a large extent the banker's role 
should be one of lending support to the ef- 
forts of professional educators. They can 
also encourage and make it easier for their 
own staff people to gain a better under- 
standing of economic issues. 


THE BANKER-EDUCATOR 


Nevertheless, there are some areas in which 
bankers do possess special competence; 
namely, banking and finance. The general 
public and even most bank employees know 
very little about the banking business and 
its role in our economy. This is clearly our 
own fault. We bankers give a great deal 
of attention to the selling of bank services 
but very little to the selling of banking as 
an industry by explaining its functions. And 
if we do not tell the public the story of bank- 
ing, no one will do it for us. 

Another area with which bankers are par- 
ticularly concerned is monetary manage- 
ment. Bankers are not always happy about 
the effects of Pederal Reserve policies on the 
banks but that is beside the point. They 
know that the Federal Reserve has made and 
can continue to make an important contri- 
bution to the stability of our economy. 
They therefore have a unique responsibility 
to contribute to public understanding and 
support of sound monetary policy. 

Take interest rates. Here is a subject of 
vital concern to bankers and one on which 
many people harbor dangerous illusions. 
During recent years the ancient fallacy that 
cheap money is the cure for our economic 
ills, has been gaining renewed popularity. 
Many people, including some in high places, 
seem to have a notion that it is desirable 
always to keep interest rates low and that 
this should be one of the goals of public 
policy. 

This is a threat to banking, clearly, and 
equally a threat to the public interest. 
Bankers should have a clear understanding 
of the role of interest rates in our economy 
and should do what they can to share that 
understanding with the public. 

This is no easy assignment; indeed, it is 
one of the toughest. Just try 
to your wife or to your next-door neighbor 
why it is important that interest rates 
should be permitted to rise at times as well 
as decline at other times. And these, pre- 
sumably, would be receptive listeners, willing 
to give you some benefit of the doubt. But 
the general public is not. It is skeptical, 
quick to assume you are motivated solely by 
self-interest. It will listen only if it be- 
comes convinced—against its natural in- 
stincts—that bankers really haye genuine 
concern for the common good. 


BANKERS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


This brings us to another major aspect of 
a banker’s public responsibilities: his role 
with respect to national economic problems. 
Clearly bankers should be nation minded as 
well as community minded. Also, the pub- 
lic image of banking is greatly colored by 
what bankers do—and fail to do—on the na- 
tional stage. 

I think we should face up to the fact that 
this image leaves much to be desired. Bank- 
ers take pride, and justly so, of the record 
of public service of members of the banking 
fraternity such as Joe Dodge, Randy Burgess, 
and Jack McCloy. This is all to the good 
but it is not good enough. Many people 
think of bankers as being generally unen- 
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lightened and perhaps even antisocial. 
They have the impression that bankers 
Oppose most progressive Measures and are 
interested chiefly in legislation which will 
directly benefit the banks, Nor are they 
too favorably impressed by traditional 
banker exhortations to balance the budget, 
reduce taxes, and cut governmental expendi- 
tures. 

Ido not for a moment suggest that bankers 
should modify their views on public finance 
simply because they may be unpopular. In- 
deed, perhaps our first responsibility in na- 
tional affairs is to work for fiscal sanity. 
Bankers, more than most groups, understand 
the importance of sound public finances and 
this imposes special obligations on them to 
support sensible monetary and fiscal policies, 

On the other hand, even in financial mat- 
ters, we must beware of being doctrinaire. 
Lincoln's words ot almost a century ago apply 
today: “The dogmas of the past are inade- 
Quate for the stormy present. We must think 
anew, we must act anew, we must disenthrall 
ourselves.“ 


NEED FOR A BROAD PERSPECTIVE 


Moreover, there are other aspects of public 
Policy with which bankers should be more 
concerned than they have been. Sound 
finance is by no means the only ingredient 
in economic progress nor is it the only one in 
Which bankers should be interested. We 
should give more attention to other impor- 
tant ingredients—the need for expanding 
Our investment in education, for example. 
In short, we should strive to develop a 
broader perspective on national and also in- 
ternational problems. 

Take foreign aid. A recent symposium of 
distinguished scholars and public affairs 
leaders agreed that foreign aid will be the 
most important economic problem confront- 
ing the United States over the next 20 years. 

know full well that as a nation we 

Can and must afford to help strengthen the 

economies and defenses of other free nations. 

In the words of former President Eisenhower, 

impoverishment of any single people in 

the world means danger to the well-being 

Of all other peoples.“ Bankers should be just 

as concerned with the adequacy of our for- 

eign aid programs as they are with tax 
reform. 


Similarly, most bankers have a good un- 
derstanding of other elements of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. They appreciate the impor- 
tance of a liberal trade policy not only to this 
country but to the entire free world. They 

that the United States cannot exercise 
Moral leadership among nations if we preach 
One thing and practice another with respect 
to tariffs, quotas, domestic price supports 
and the dumping of products in foreign 
Markets. Unless we demonstrate to uncom- 
mitted nations that they can trade with us 
and that it is in their interest to do so, they 
will trade with Russia and our relucant 
grants will do little good. 

Bankers have a clear obligation to give 
their full support to enlightened policies in 
this area—to such things, specifically, as the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. Some 
do speak out on these subjects from time to 
time, but many are silent, largely because 
they regard these Issues as not really being 
their concern. Yet this is an area in which 
bankers could make significant contribu- 
tions. If they fail to do so, they fail in one 
Of their major responsibilities. ' 


DON'T JUST DE A BANKER—DO SOMETHING 


Most of you men, I am sure, are in general 
Sympathy with most of my comments thus 
far. Nevertheless, you may feel that they do 
not apply directly to you as an individual at 
the present time, for two reasons: first, you 
are up to your ears in bank work for which 
Jou are directly responsible. Second, you 
May feel that these public responsibilities 
We have been talking about devolve pri- 
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marily upon organized banking—bankers’ 
associations—rather than upon you as an 
individual. 

Well, let’s look at these points. Of course 
we are all busy with our day-to-day duties. 
That's the kind of business we are in and 
one of the reasons we like it. Nevertheless, 
every one of us could make the time, if we 
wished, to discharge our public responsibili- 
ties. Each of us could learn more about 
public affairs, participate in political or civic 
activities, serve on the school board or the 
local planning commission, write our Con- 
gressmen, teach at the AIB or speak at the 
local service club, In short, don’t Just be a 
banker; do something. 

Moreover, regardless of your present duties 
in the bank you will sooner or later have 
many opportunities to make suggestions or 
at least cast your vote with respect to the 
policies of your own bank in these areas, 
When these opportunities arise, be prompt 
with your suggestions and your votes, and 
unabashed in debate with those who pride 
themselves on being hardheaded—and are. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE ABA 


Secondly, this matter of your individual 
responsibility versus that of organized bank- 
ing. Obviously there are certain things 
which bankers can do more effectively on a 
cooperative basis, through their associations, 
than they can acting alone. This is univer- 
sally recognized. But what is not so widely 
recognized is the equally obvious fact that 
the effectiveness of cooperative efforts de- 
pends upon the cooperation received from 
the individual bankers who comprise the as- 
sociation. 

It is an ilusion to think of a bankers as- 
sociation as somehow having an independent 
existence of its own. I speak with strong 
conviction on this point, having been, as you 
know, for many years a member of the staff 
of the American Bankers Association. As 
any ABA staff member can tell you, the suc- 
cess of any association program depends en- 
tirely upon the cooperation of individual 
bankers throughout the country. In the 
last analysis, the responsibilities of organ- 
ized banking are the direct responsibilities of 
its members. 

By the same token, this implies that the 
standards and objectives of the ABA should 
be very high. They should represent the col- 
lective responsibilities of bankers everywhere. 
They should reflect the finest in American 


Obviously the ABA does not presently 
measure up to these high sthndards. And 
now that I no longer have any official con- 
nection with the association, I should like 
to comment briefly on this point. Let me 
say first that bankers have much to be 
proud of in the record of the ABA, far more 
than most of them realize. Few bankers 
appreciate the devotion to the cause of 
banking which has been expended over the 
years by staff members and by bankers who 
have participated in the ABA's activities. 
This graduate school is certainly not the 
least of the ABA accomplishments. 

But if we set our standards as high as 
we should, the ABA has serious shortcom- 
ings. It falls far short of what it could be 
doing. To my mind, its budget is woefully 
inadequate. There are countless things 
that need to be done, or done much better, 
for which funds are not in the budget. 

But please don't infer that increasing 
membership dues in the ABA would solve 
the public responsibilities of bankers, It 
most assuredly would not, not unless indi- 
vidual bankers throughout the country are 
willing to lend leadership and support to 
forward-looking policies. The shortcomings 
of the ABA are the shortcomings of its mem- 
bers and no one else. Its potential accom- 
plishments are also those of individual bank- 
ers willing to contribute their time and 
energies to them. 
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NEEDED: A SENSE OF DEDICATION 


In short, gentlemen, the responsibilities 
of bankers consist of the obligations of each 
of us as individuais. Every banker has an 
important part to play. If we perform our 
parts as we can and should, we can help 
to strengthen the fabric of our society. 

Banking has come a long way since the 
doghouse days of the great depression. But 
we still have far to go. We need further to 
broaden our concept of the banker’s role in 
society and achieve standards of conduct 
which will set an example for other groups 
to emulate. We need to cultivate the habit 
of thinking in terms of the public interest. 
We need to deepen our social consciousness. 
This is not Sunday schoo} stuff; it is the 
first law of modern survival. 

Let us remind ourselves again, and fre- 
quently, of the grim urgency of our situa- 
tion, of how much is at stake. The ordeal of 
the 20th century is far from over. The Com- 
munist menace may confront us for genera- 
tions. This is a global life and death 
struggle, one in which there is no prize for 
second best. 

It is imperative that we keep our economy 
strong and help to strengthen free nations 
everywhere. We must match the fanatical 
zeal of the Communists with an abiding de- 
votion to our ideals. We must be willing not 
only to fight for freedom but to work for it, 
year in and year out. Our leadership in the 
world will depend upon how well be use our 
freedom. 


These are not lofty abstractions far re- 
moved from matters of daily living. To the 
contrary, they should provide framework and 
guidance for what we do from day to day. 
They constitute a challenge to each of us. 
They offer to each of us an opportunity—to 
broaden our horizons and to expand our 
spheres of influence. Will we have the intel- 
ligence, the courage, the maturity, and the 
sense of mission, needed to fulfill these ob- 
ligations? Will we have the vision and 
steadfastness—in short, the dedication—re- 
quired to live up to our broadened responsi- 
bilities as bankers? 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr, MACK. Mr. Speaker, may I join 
my colleagues in rendering a heartfelt 
sympathy with the family of the late 
Honorable OvERTON Brooks, a most 
dedicated servant of the public and this 
Nation. 

As his neighbor in the House Office 
Building, I shall always remember his 
friendliness, and respect and admire him 
for his contributions to the functions of 
the House of Representatives. 

During the past several years he has 
concentrated a supreme and successful 
effort to effect technological advance- 
ment in the field of space. His leader- 
ship as first chairman of the major 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
was both brilliant and talented, and re- 
flected his deep concern for the future 
of the United States. 

Though long hours were spent on this 
work, this 13-times-elected Representa- 
tive found time to investigate and plan 
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the development of natural resources, 
and become the chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. 

Through all his responsibilities as 
have been noted here by my other col- 
leagues, Congressman Bnooks was a fine 
Christian, a temperate judge, and a 
patriot of highest degree. He was a man 
of honesty, integrity and rare imagina- 
tion in his ability to project upon the 
present scene his desires for an even 
better Nation of tomorrow. 

Few men, upon their passing, can lay 
claim to a fuller life of concern, faith 
and friendship toward their fellow man 
as did this gentleman from Louisiana. 
The vacancy left by our colleague will, 
indeed, be felt by all who knew and 
worked with him. 


History of Vending in the United 
States—75th Anniversary of the In- 
dustry—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
offer the third part of “A Concise History 
of Vending in the U.S.A.” written by 
G. R. Schreiber, editor of Vend, the mag- 
azine of the vending industry, to com- 
memorate the 75th anniversary of vend- 
ing in this country: 

A CONCISE HISTORY or VENDING 


For a brief time later, Horn & Hardart 
operated an automat in Chicago. But this 
was closed and the company concentrated 
its attention on New York and Philadelphia, 
In a very real sense, the automat of 1902 
was the forerunner of the automatic cafe- 
terias which now provide complete food 
service for millions of industrial workers, for 
hospital staffs, in colleges, and office build- 


ings. 

In 1905, the U.S. Post Office took official 
cognizance of the vending machine. Plagued 
with inventors and manufacturers who 
wanted the Post Office to grant them exclu- 
sive royalty contracts (such as existed then 
as now in some European countries), the De- 
partment appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the merits of the machines. But the 
conclusion was unfavorable. 

In his report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1907, Postmaster General George 
Von L. Myer (who had just issued a direc- 
tive to produce stamps in rolls that could 
be used in machines) wrote as follows: “This 
method of selling stamps is in use in other 
countries and the proposition to consider its 
adoption in the United States has excited 
no little interest. The use of machines has 
become so universal and popular in other 
fields that there seems every reason why 
they should be adapted to the sale of stamps, 
stamped envelopes, and postal cards, pro- 
vided machines can be built which combine 
the necessary features of moderate expense 
and absolute accuracy in operation.” 

Accordingly, the Post Office Department 
examined a dozen stamp-vending machines. 
With considerable diplomacy, the Depart- 
ment later reported that nine of the ma- 
chines had “unquestionable merit” but all 
failed to measure up to the Department's 
exacting standards. In 1908, the Department 
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examined 26 different stamp machines and 
thought enough of 6 of them to conduct 
tests at New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, and Minneapolis. Since none 
of the machines was slugproof, the project 
was abandoned. But the publicity surround- 
ing the tests was such that the principal 
manufacturers—notably Schermack in De- 
troit, U.S. Automatic Vending Co. in New 
York, and the Brinkerhoff Co. in Sedalia, 
Mo.—began to develop public locations for 
the machines. That year, too, the Post Office 
finally began the manufacture of coils con- 
taining 500 stamps suitable for use in the 
machines. 

While most vending companies were con- 
centrating their efforts on the design and 
manufacture of machines, a few hardy pi- 
oneers who saw the need for service and 
maintenance began the Nation's first operat- 
ing companies. In April 1906, the Franco- 
Swiss Chocolate Co. was incorporated in New 
Jersey. It was a holding company with five 
subsidiaries whose principal business was the 
installation and maintenance of candy vend- 
ing machines, Then, as now, packaging 
posed special problems and Franco-Swiss had 
to set up its own packaging department to 
box the candies for sales in the machines. 

In Chicago in 1906, 14-year-old Bert Mills, 
the youngest of M. B. Mills’ 13 children, 
quit school to go to work at his brother’s 
Mills Novelty Co. At that time, Mills was 
building a variety of vending machines as 
well as gambling machines which the com- 
pany catalog called “trade stimulators.” 
Bert Mills, who went on to found a corpora- 
tion which bore his name and helped pioneer 
the hot coffee vender, recalled that one of his 
brother's machines was a 10-selection soda 
pop vender. The pop was dispensed from 
10 5-gallon bottles which were mounted be- 
hind a cabinet built in the shape of a barrel. 

“In those days, of course,’’ Mills said, “they 
didn't use paper cups. There was a long 
trough running along the front of the ma- 
chine and they had glasses sitting on the 
trough. At either end of the machine were 
tanks of water. If you felt like it, you picked 
up a cup and rinsed it off in water before 
you used it. But most people didn’t bother.” 

The device was not refrigerated, but “the 
man-who operated the machine put cracked 
ice on top of the bottles in the morning. 
In a couple of hours, the ice melted and the 
drinks got warm. Believe it or not, they 
sold a lot of drinks.” 

Doctors, public health officials and some 
of the public were concerned with the sani- 
tation aspects of the common drinking cup, 
and in 1908 a company was formed to do 
something about it. The Public Cup Vendor 
Co. of New York that year introduced a 
vending machine which vended an individ- 
ual drink of water in a paper cup. The 
price was a penny. Later the company be- 
came the Individual Drink Cup Co. and still 
later the Dixie Cup Co. After a few years, 
the combination water and cup vender was 
replaced with a penny vender which sold 
only cups, but this was the first ancestor 
of the modern hot and cold drink vending 
machines. 

In 1908, too, R. M. Richardson formed the 
R. M. Richardson Co. with Zeno chewing 
gum venders, and thus became the first 
gum venders, and a match vender and thus 
became the first vending operating company 
on the west coast. 

The following year, the late Emerson Bolen 
founded the Northwestern Corp. in the little 
river town of Morris, Ill. Bolen was typical 
in many ways of the imaginative mechanic- 
turned salesman, or salesmen turned me- 
chanic if you prefer, who pioneered vending. 
Born on a farm near Newark, Ohio, Bolen 
moved as a young man to Marion, Ind., where 
he graduated from high school and then be- 
came a traveling salesman. 

Just before the turn of the century, hav- 
ing convinced himself and others of his 
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salesmanship, Bolen packed his satchel and 
his sample case and sailed off for south 
Africa as the sole representative on that con- 
tinent of the Fireless Cooker Co. and of a 
firm which made illustrated blackboards. 
He spent 3 years in Africa, once got himself 
drafted protestingly into the British Army, 
came home mostly to persuade his childhood 
sweetheart to become Mrs. Bolen. 

Back in the States, with a new wife, Bolen 
saw a chance to build a kind of vending 
machine no one else had hit upon. In those 
days the saloons provided free kitchen 
matches for their customers. But the cus- 
tomers were so free and easy with the sup- 
ply, grabbing up a handful to take along 
with them, that the matches were eating 
into many a saloonkeeper's profits. At least, 
that was the opinion of a friend of Bolen's 
who ran a saloon in his hometown of 
Marion. 

Why not, Bolen thought, find some way 

of providing free matches and yet gracefully 
keep the customers from stuffing their 
pockets? Out of this thinking came a small, 
bar-top device, not coin activated, while 
Bolen called the Yankee. You opened the 
top of the Yankee and loaded it with 100 or 
so kitchen matches. Then the top was was 
locked on. When you pushed a lever down, 
about an inch of matchstick popped out of 
an opening in the top of the device. You 
grasped the matchstick and pulled, and as 
you pulled the match head struck itself 
against an abrasive and emerged lighted and 
ready for us. The end of the lever likewise 
contained a cutter to nip off the end of a 
cigar. 
On August 12, 1909, Bolen and two asso- 
ciates put up $3,000 to form Northwestern 
and to market the Yankee. In 9 months 
they built and sold 100,000 Yankees, at a 
retail price of $2, with a 100-percent markup. 
But the handwriting was on the wall: the 
kitchen match was giving way to the safety 
match so that in 1911 Northwestern brought 
out a penny matchbox vending machine— 
the first In a long line of venders to bear the 
company’s trademark. 

While Bolen was getting Northwestern 
started, a Dr. Emil Luden, who had been 
traveling abroad, arrived back in the States 
with a coin-operated lock he had discovered 
in Germany. Luden took out U.S. patents 
on the device and, in 1909, formed the Nik- 
O-Lok Co. After failing to sell the locks to 
the outlets where they would be used in 
washrooms, Luden became discouraged and 
sold his mechanism to C. C. Van Cleave who 
became the first president of Nik-O-Lok. 
The company decided to place its toilet locks 
on a service and commission basis, and has 
since grown to be one of the largest vending 
service organizations in the world. 

The years just before World War I were 
a busy time for the vending machine manu- 
facturers, and an increasing variety of mer- 
chandise was being sold in machines. In 
1911, the Doehler Die Casting Co., New York, 
developed machines like the Hoff vender for 
Wrigley penny gum and for Life Savers; 
drink cup vending machines for the Ameri- 
can Paper Goods Co.; a small counter vend- 
ing machine, designed to look like a gaso- 
line pump, which dispensed lighter fluid; 
Sani-Servs paper towel machines and a sani- 
tary napkin vender distributed nationally 
by West Disinfectant Co. 

Early operating companies were busy, too, 
and there was some tendency toward mer- 
gers and consolidations. In 1911, Franco- 
Swiss and its subsidiaries were absorbed by 
the Autosales Gum and Chocolate Co. which 
then controlled 32 merchandise vending op- 
erations. This consolidation gave Autosales 
an estimated 100,000 vending machines. 

By the end of World War I, and the begin- 
ning of the twenties, the idea of operating 
companies was well established. The com- 
panies would own and service vending ma- 
chines and pay a commission to the outlets 
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where they were placed. In Dallas, Tex., 
trolley cars were fitted out with gum and 
candy venders, operated with apparent suc- 
cess until a per-machine tax drove them out 
of business. 

A real case study of how vending machines 
could open new markets and create demand 
for a specific product came in 1921 through 
the British Wrigley Co. and its managing di- 
rector, S. L. Murison. Wrigley had two ob- 
stacles to overcome in England: The British 
were not addicted to gum chewing and Brit- 
ish wholesalers and retailers were unwilling 
to undertake to educate the public. Murison 
set out to distribute some 500 penny gum 
vending machines among key British retail- 
ers. The retailers were simply to see to it 
that the machines were kept filled. Wrig- 
ley's vending program not only opened a new 
market for that company, it converted the 
British to gum chewing as well. 

About this time, inventors of vending ma- 
chines began to think seriously of selling cig- 
arettes through automatic machines. In 
1925, three machines were developed which 
were to have a profound effect on the growth 
of the U.S. vending industry. All three of 
the machines were built to sell cigarettes: 
One by National of St. Louis, another by 
William Rowe in Los Angeles, and a third 
by Smoketeria in Detroit. The cigarette 
vender was the first serious attempt to sell 
Quantities of products at prices in excess of 
a nickel. At the outset, few people took the 
Cigarette vender seriously and a good many 
Shrewd merchandisers were sure it would fail, 

Hymen Goldman once recalled the day 
Gordon Macke walked into Goldman's to- 

and candy wholesale company in 
Washington, D.C. Macke had met William 
Rowe on the west coast, became enthusiastic 
about Rowe's cigarette machine, and was 
Setting out to establish a cigarette operating 
business in Washington. Macke came to 
Goldman as a logical and convenient source 
755 3 for the cigarettes he proposed to 


“He told me,” Goldman recalled; “that he 
Was going to sell cigarettes through his ma- 
Chines for 15 cents. At that time our retail 
Customers were selling cigarettes for 11 and 
12 cents, and I thought he was crazy. No 
One would pay that much more. But he said 
they would because the machines were more 
Convenient. I was sure he was wrong and we 
Tefused to sell him cigarettes.” 

Macke, not easily discouraged, arranged to 
buy cigarettes from some of the wagon job- 

» Subwholesalers, whose source of supply 
Was Goldman's wholesale house. Some years 
later, when Macke had proved his point by 

more than 100 cigarette machines, 

purchased the Macke operation and 
thus started what is now the Macke Vend- 
ing Co. 

In 1926, the first Sodamats, forerunners 
of the modern soft drink cup machines, ap- 
Peared in New York and New Jersey amuse- 
ment parks. These machines were not self- 
Contained devices because they did not con- 
tain in a single unit the coin mechanism, 
Cup dispenser, refrigeration system, carbon- 
ator and sirup tank. Instead the Sodamats 
Were installed in batteries built into a wall. 
The units in the battery were fed by one 
Compressor, one carbonator and one pump 
&t the rear, the attendants worked behind 
the scenes keeping everything in working 
Order. Batteries of Sodamats were installed 
in Cony Island, Asbury Park, Atlantic City, 
and New York where they continued to pump 
out soft drinks long after World War II. 

As the 1920's drew to a close there was 
another wave of mergers and consolidations 
Within the industry. The Autosales Corp., 
Which had been reorganized at the end of 


manufacturing interests were 
ining their resources, and a new hold- 

g company—Consolidated Automatic Mer- 
chandising Corp—appeared on the scene. 
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CAMCO was the first attempt to establish a 
truly diversified national operating organiza- 
tion. It was the brainchild of Joseph J. 
Schermack, who is generally credited with 
building the first practical postage stamp 
vending machine. 

Schermack left school to begin work as a 
mechanic in Freeport, Hl., when he was 13 
years old, In 1900 he started his own busi- 
ness as a manufacturer of mailing machines, 
the first of which was placed in Marshall 
Field & Co., in Chicago. In 1910, Schermack 
brought out his first profit-sharing stamp 
vender, a machine which sold either four pen- 
ny stamps or two 2-penny stamps for a nickel. 
Until this time, postage stamps had been 
vended at face value, the idea being that 
the retailers who owned the machines were 
providing a service for their customers. 

At first, Schermack sold his stamp vend- 
ers outright to the stores in which they 
were placed. Schermack formed the Sani- 
tary Postage Service Corp. in September 
1926 to install and operate stamp venders. 
By 1928, Sanitary had some 20,000 of the 
machines in operation, and a year later 
claimed to have 30,000. The machines were 
placed in such well-known establishments 
as United Cigar, Schulte, Liggett, and other 
chainstores, as well as in thousands of 
independent outlets. 

In August 1928, with considerable fanfare 
in the public press, Sanitary became a divi- 
sion of the newly formed CAMCO. Scher- 
mack was named president, while Financier 
A. J, Sack became chairman. The board of 
directors of CAMCO, which immediately an- 
nounced plans to distribute its stock to the 
public, included such famous names as the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt. CAMCO an- 
nounced that it was entering complete vend- 
ing service. In addition to Sanitary Postage, 
CAMCO controlled the General Vending 
Corp. of Virginia, Automatic Merchandising 
Corp. of America, Schermack Corp. of 
America, and Remington Service Machines, 
Inc. CAMCO management announced it was 
operating 36,000 penny weighing scales, 30,- 
000 stamp vending machines, and 25,000 nut 
venders and that it was moving quickly into 
candy and cigarette vending. Within 5 
years, the company's prospectus told poten- 
tial investors, CAMCO would have 1,500,000 
machines and would be making fantastic 
profits. 

The best known of CAMCO’s installations 
was a battery of 15 cigarette machines, with 
3 changemakers, installed in the United 
Cigar Store at 33d and Broadway in New 
York. Later the machines were fitted out 
with phonograph devices which repeated 
“Thank you” after customers had inserted 
their coins. 

The idea for CAMCO sounds amazingly 
modern since the organizers intended to at- 
tract other large vending companies to merge 
and intended likewise to integrate manufac- 
turing of equipment and operating. 

Mr. A. Granat, vice president of United 
Cigar and one of the organizers of CAMCO, 
said in an interview in 1929: “After we got 
the company started, we began to discuss 
the probability of consolidating the different 
aspects of our business, namely, the manu- 
facturing, the servicing, and the selling. 
Therefore, we formed the general organiza- 
tion we now have, which overshadows all of 
the companies which heretofore have been 
engaged in the business of vending mer- 
chandise by machines.” 

After the corporation was formed, as Mr. 
Schermack later told a reporter, “It was then 
our good fortune to meet Mr. F. J. Lisman, 
of F. J. Lisman & Co., a banker who had been 
a member of the New York Stock Exchange 
for over 30 years and who, together with ex- 
cellent maturity of Judgment, preserves a 
wonderful, youthful attitude toward new 
ideas.” With Lisman’s help and guidance, 
CAMCO prepared a 4-page prospectus, pro- 
jecting a rosy picture of sales and profits 
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into the millions of dollars. In the dark de- 
pression days of 1933, CAMCO went into 
bankruptcy. Some of its holdings were sold 
off, others were simply liquidated. 

In Chicago, in 1929, a 44-year-old auto- 
motive parts manufacturer named Nathan- 
iel Leverone got on a penny weighing scale 
while waiting for the elevated train at Wil- 
son Avenue, Leverone, who prided himself 
on his trim appearance, blanched at the 
reading on the scale: 200 pounds. He took 
out another penny, walked to the end of the 
platform and got on a second scale. The 
reading: 70 pounds. Many years later, Lever- 
one said this experience prompted him to get 
into the vending business. “Why in the 
devil, I thought, haven't some honest men 
seen the opportunity in these things?” That 
same year, Leverone and 11 associates put 
up $5,000 each to start Canteen Co. Later, 
they put in another $5,000 each. 


A Letter to Look Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to enclose a letter which I wrote 
to Look magazine: 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1961. 
Mr. CHESTER Morrison, 
Look Senior Editor, 
Look Magazine, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: This letter is with reference to 
your article on the John Birch Society pub- 
lished in the September 26 issue of Look. 
This is to advise you that I am not now nor 
have I ever been a member of the John 
Birch Society. It would have been perfectly 
simple for you to have determined this by 
a telephone call to me. However, you ap- 
pear to be so dedicated to carrying out the 
anti-anti-Communist program of Gus Hall, 
chairman of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, that true facts are 
of little consequence to you. 

In August 1960, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Robert Welch telling him that some of his 
intemperate statements would open the 
John Birch Society to a massive attack. 

I fully support the patriotic goals of the 
John Birch Society but I do not agree with 
the statements made by Mr. Welch in the 
Politician. 

At the last convention of all of the Com- 
munist Parties held in Moscow on December 
10, 1960, formal recognition was taken of the 
damage which the anti-Communist organ- 
izations were inflicting on the international 
Communist conspiracy and that the pro- 
gram for 1961 was to be the total destruc- 
tion of these anti-Communist organizations. 
Gus Hall, chairman of the Communist Party 
of the United States of America, was to im- 
plement this program in the United States 
and he found many willing transmission 
lines through the public media to do this. 

Because of some of Mr. Welch's state- 
ments, the John Birch Society was vulner- 
able and became the first target of attack, 
and I am not too surprised to find Look to 
be a willing helper in this program. 

I herewith demand a retraction of that 
part of the article which named me as a 
member of that society. 

Yours very truly, 
James B. UTT, 
Member of Congress. 
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U.N. Brutality in Katanga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know about the current war in Katan- 
ga between the Katangans and the 
United Nations. I wonder if we are all 
aware of the brutal savage-like efforts of 
the U.N. to subdue Katanga and make 
her part of the Congo. 

I read in the September 15, 1961, issue 
of the Chicago Daily Tribune a news item 
which reports actions of the U.N. in 
Katanga which are utterly shocking. In 
this report, Richard Williams, a corre- 
spondent of the British Broadcasting 
Corp., tells of an instance where U.N. 
forces fired point blank at a Red Cross 
ambulance, wounding the attendants in 
the ambulance. The U.N. is supposed 
to be an organization of peace-loving 
nations whose goal is to achieve peace 
and tolerance among nations. The 
actions of the U.N. in Katanga cause one 
to wonder if the U.N., in fact, is further- 
ing man’s inhumanity to man, 

In my opinion, every Member of Con- 
gress should have an opportunity to read 
the news item to which Irefer. I, there- 
fore, wish to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

U.N. GUILTY OF Savacrery, BRITON Sars 

Lonvon, September 14.—A British news- 
man covering the United Nations takeover 
in Katanga tonight accused U.N. forces of 
brutal savagery. 

Richard Williams, correspondent for the 
British Broadcasting Corp., said in a re- 
port from Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
that the U.N. action was a terrible miscal- 
culation. 

Williams, wounded in the foot yesterday 
during the fighting in Elisabethville, said 
the U.N. miscalculation had in effect de- 
veloped into a national war. 


POST OFFICE A FORT 


Williams said that U.N. troops “have 
turned the Elisabethville post office into a 
fortress, partly surrounded by the Katangan 
army.” 

“United Nations machineguns on the ter- 
race and balconies of the Red Cross hospital 
60 yards away were firing heavily all morn- 
ing,” he added. 

“This morning, when a group of journal- 
ists approached the hospital, they were 
greeted by a long burst of machinegun fire 
from armored cars manned by Irish troops,” 
Williams said. 


STREETS DESERTED 


“The streets are deserted. Anything that 
moves is shot at. Armored cars stand men- 
acingly at street corners. 

“Few people slept here last night. Heavy 
machinegun fire spat at the hidden enemy. 
Mortar bombs burst around us and bazookas 
tore into offices and private houses when 
Katangan troops tried to retake the post 
office. 

Williams said that this morning a white 
painted, clearly marked Red Cross ambu- 
lance stalled in the middle of the main 
square of the capital. The driver and 
stretcherbearer got out. 

“Indian troops in the post office immedi- 
ately opened fire at almost point blank 
range,” he said. “They [the ambulance 
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men] collapsed on the road seriously 
wounded. 

“This is the second time in 24 hours I 
have seen United Nations troops fire on a 
Red Cross vehicle. 


“OBSERVERS APPALLED 


“All the rules of war have gone by the 
board in this campaign. This morning the 
Belgian head of the Red Cross told me he 
had asked Brig. Singappa Raja, the 
United Nations commander, to remove all 
machineguns from the hospital. 

“He was told they would stay there. The 
hospital was a strategic post. It would not 
be abandoned. 

“All foreign observers are appalled at the 
unrelenting severity of the United Nations 
assault, I am sorry to say that I have per- 
sonally seen Indian troops act with the 
brutal savagery which is quite indefensible.” 


A Review of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the September 1961 issue of For- 
tune magazine there is a very thorough 
report about what happened during the 
recent Cuban affair. The journalist 
who researched the material for this 
article for many weeks and who wrote 
this comprehensive study is Charles J. 
V. Murphy, the senior editor of Fortune 
magazine in Washington. The editors 
of Fortune have stated that they are 
publishing this account “Cuba: The Rec- 
ord Set Straight,” for one purpose—to 
set the record straight for concerned 
Americans. In this spirit we should 
carefully study the many facts and anec- 
dotes which Mr. Murphy has so thor- 
oughly pulled together. 

Regretfully, President Kennedy has 
said about this article: 

This is the most inaccurate of all the ar- 


ticles that haye appeared on Cuba (August 
80 press conference). 


It is unfortunate that the Kennedy 
administration attacks the integrity of 
the author instead of dealing factually 
with the matter in hand. I believe that 
issues and studies are more important 
than name-calling and play on personal- 
ities. I would like to say about Mr. 
Murphy that he is one of the most ex- 
perienced, thoughtful, careful senior 
journalists writing in Washington to- 
day. For 20 years his articles, reports, 
and books have been most highly valued 
by thoughtful individuals. He is an ac- 
knowledged expert in the fields of mili- 
tary strategy, economic policy, and for- 
eign affairs. He has traveled all over 
the world obtaining material for his 
writings. His firsthand experiences in- 
clude accompanying Adm. Richard Byrd 
on some of his Antarctic expeditions. 
He has been decorated by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Three words have always 
characterized Mr. Murphy’s career as a 
journalist, regardless of whether one 
agreed or disagreed with one particular 
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aspect of an article. These are integrity, 
scholarship, and courage. 

Because Mr. Murphy’s finding about 
Cuba deserve the closest study by legis- 
lators and editors, I submit this article 
for the RECORD: 

Cuba: THE RECORD Ser STRAIGHT 
(By Charles J. V. Murphy) 

Not long ago, at President Kennedy’s daily 
staff meeting, the special assistant for na- 
tional security affairs, McGeorge Bundy, 
opened the proceedings by noting, “Sir, we 
have four matters up for discussion this 
morning.“ The President was not in a zest- 
ful mood. “Are these problems which I 
inherited?” he asked. “Or are they prob- 
lems of our own making?” “A little of 
both,” was Bundy’s tactful answer. 

The exchange revealed a new and saving 
humility. Some days after this incident, 
Kennedy addressed the Nation on the sub- 
ject of Berlin. The ebullience, the air of 
self-assurance that marked his first months 
in office had gone. He spoke earnestly to 
his countrymen but his words were also 
aimed at Premier Khrushchev, who up to 
this point had appeared not to be listening. 
This time Kennedy did get through to Mos- 
cow; and any lingering doubt about the 
American determination to defend Berlin 
was dispelled by the response of the Amer- 
ican people. The President's will to stand 
firm was clear, and the Nation was with him. 

Nevertheless, in any full review of John 
Kennedy’s first months in office, there must 
be reported a failure in administration that 
will continue to inhibit and trouble Amer- 
ican foreign policy until it is corrected. 
Ths failure raises a fair question: whether 
Kennedy has yet mastered the governmental 
machinery, whether he is well and effec- 
tively served by some of his close advisers, 
and whether they understand the use of 
power in world politics. The matter is of 
vital importance; in the crises that will 
inevitably arise around the world—in the 
Middle East, in Africa, in the Far East, 
in central Europe—the U.S. Government 
must be in top form, and possibly even, as 
Kennedy himself suggested, act alone. 

Administrative confusions came to light 
most vividly in the Cuban disaster. That 
story is told here for the first time in explicit 
detail. It is told against the background of 
the U.S. reversal in Laos, which in itself 
should not be underestimated: Laos, once 
in the way of becoming a buffer for its non- 
Communist neighbors, is all but finished; 
now, in South Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Diem, a 
stout friend of the United States, is under 
murderous attack by Communist guerrillas; 
the U.S. loss of face is being felt from the 
Philippines to Pakistan, and in the long run 
the damage may prove to be even more costly 
than that caused by Cuba. 

Let us turn back then to the train of 
events, beginning with Laos, that culmi- 
nated in the disaster in the Bay of Pigs. 
Fortune is publishing the account for one 
purpose—to set the record straight for con- 
cerned Americans. 

Kennedy, from the day he took office, was 
loath to act in Laos. He was confident that 
he understood the place and use of power 
in the transactions of the Nation, but he 
was baffled by this community of elephants, 
parasols, and pagodas. Then, too, he brought 
to office a general surmise that our long- 
range prospects of holding the new and weak 
nations of southeast Asia in the Western 
camp were doubtful in the extreme. In this 
respect, he was leaning toward the Lipp- 
mann-Stevenson-Pulbright view of strategy. 
This school holds that U.S. power is over- 
committed in southeast Asia, and that the 
proper aim for U.S. diplomacy there should 
be to reduce local frictions by molding the 


new states as true neutrals. 


The U.S. position in Laos had become 
acute while Dwight Eisenhower was still in 
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office. Eisenhower must therefore bear a 
considerable part of the blame for the U.S. 
failure; he let a situation go from bad to 
worse, and indeed he apologized to Kennedy 
for leaving “a mess,” and that it might take 
the intervention of U.S. troops to redeem 
it. There had been a moment when the 
struggle in Laos had turned in favor of 
the pro-U.S. forces under General Phoumi 
Nosavan, the former Defense Minister. In 
a series of small but decisive engagements, 
more by maneuver than by shooting, Phoum! 
eventually took the capital, Vientiane, early 
in December, but at this point the Russians 
intervened openly on the side of the Com- 
munist faction, the Pathet Lao. In con- 
cert with a large-scale push by well-trained 
troops from North Vietnam, they introduced 
a substantial airlift into northern Laos (an 
operation that still is continuing). 

The collapse of the Royal Lao Army 
then became inevitable unless the United 
States came in with at least equal weight 
on Phoumt's side. One obvious measure was 
to put the airlift out of business. The job 
could have been done by volunteer pilots 
and the challenge would at least have estab- 
lished, at not too high an initial risk for 
the United States, how far the Russians were 
prepared to go. Another measure would 
have been to bring SEATO forces into the 
battle, as the SEATO treaty provided. 

In the end, Eisenhower decided to sheer 
away from both measures. The State De- 
partment was opposed to stirring up India 
and the other Asian neutrals. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter agreed in principle 
that the independence of Laos had to be 
maintained, yet he was unable to bring to 
heel his own desk officers and the policy 
planners, who were apprehensive that even 
a limited military ion would wreck the 
possibility of some kind of political accom- 
modation with Moscow. The policy shapers, 
especially in State, hung back from any se- 
quence of actions that might have com- 
mitted U.S. policy on the central issue: 
that Laos was worth fighting for. Even the 
modest additional support that the Defense 
Department tried to extend to Phoumi's 
U.S.-equipped battalions in the field during 
the last weeks of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was diluted by reason of the con- 
flict between Defense and State. Under 
Secretary of Defense James Douglas was 
later to say, “By the time a message to the 
field had been composed in Washington, it 
had ceased to be an operational order and 
had become a philosophical essay.” And a 
vexed Phoumi was to exclaim that the rea- 
soning of the American Ambassador, Win- 
throp Brown, was beyond his simple 
oriental mind. “His Excellency insists.that 
my troops be rationed to a few rounds of 
ammunition per man. He tells me that I 
must not start a world war. But the enemy 
is at my throat.” 

After the responsibility passed to Kennedy 
in January, Phoumi's position was still not 
completely hopeless, if he had been able to 
get adequate help. But early in March a 
sudden Communist descent drove him off a 
Position commanding the principal highway 
in northern Laos. That unfortunate action 
Was the turning point in his part of the 
war. For the relative ease with which it 
Was done raised in Washington the question 
of whether Phoumi’s troops had the will 
to fight. 

By then Kennedy was committed to the 
Cuba operation. He therefore now had to 
reckon with the very real possibility, were 
U.S. forces to become involved in Laos, of 
having to back off from Cuba. 

At this juncture Kennedy's foremost need 
was a clear reading of Soviet intentions. 
For this he turned to his “demonologists,” 
the New Frontier's affectionate term for its 
Soviet experts. The most influential among 
them—Charles E. Bohlen, State’s senior So- 
Vietologist, and Ambassador Llewellyn 
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Thompson at Moscow—were agreed that 
Khrushchev personally had too much re- 
spect for U.S. power to stir it into action, 
as Stalin had carelessly done in Korea. Yet, 
while Khrushchev was plainly indulging his 
preference for “salami” tactics it was im- 
possible to judge how big a slice he was con- 
templating, or whether he was being pushed 
by Mao Tse-tung. The only reading avail- 
able to Kennedy was, in a word, ambiguous. 
Maybe Khrushchey was moving into a 
vacuum in Laos just to keep out Mao. If so, 
then the least chancy response for the 
United States was to assume that Khru- 
shchey would be satisfied with a thin slice 
in Laos, and to maneuver him toward a 
compromise—a neutral government in 
which, say, the Pathet Lao would have some 
minor representation. 

This course was urged by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and also was being pressed 
by Prime Minister Macmillan in London. 
It came to be known as track 2. It was in- 
tended to lead to a cease-fire followed by 
negotiation. Oppositely, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff still believed, as they did under Elsen- 
hower, that the military challenge demanded 
a military showdown: action by the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, under which 
a mixed allied force, including Americans, 
would move into Laos and take over the 
defense of the important cities, thereby free- 
ing the Royal Lao Army to move into the field 
without risk of being sapped by subversion in 
the rear. This option was labeled “track 1,” 
and it was favored as well by Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara and his Deputy 
Roswell Gilpatric. 

While Kennedy favored track 2 and sup- 
ported a conciliatory note that Macmillian 
sent to Moscow, he decided he also had to 
make a show of starting down track 1, in 
case the political gamble failed. He per- 
mitted himself a dramatic gesture. At his 
televised press conference on March 23, he 
addressed himself somberly to a map of 
Laos—a country “far away” but in a world 
that is “small.” Its independence, he went 
on, “runs with the safety of us all,” and in 
language that all but told Khrushchev that 
he was in for a fight, he implied that the 
United States was preparing to go to its 
defense. There was, meanwhile a tremen- 
dous deployment of U.S. forces in the Far 
East, involving the 7th Fleet and Marine 
combat units on Okinawa. The Army’s 
strategic-strike units in the United States 
were made ready. A belated effort was made 
to buck up Phoumi's forces with an increased 
flow of fighting gear. U.S. military “ad- 
visers“ went into the field with his battal- 
ions. Against this background, on March 26, 
Kennedy went to Key West and met Mac- 
millan, who was on a visit to the West Indies. 
The Prime Minister made it clear that 
Britain considered Laos hardly worth a war, 
and wanted no part in a SEATO action. 
(De Gaulle, in a separate exchange, had told 
Kennedy flatly that France would not fight 
in Laos.) 

From that point on, the idea of a military 
showdown in Laos looked less and less at- 
tractive to the President. He did issue one 
warning to the Russians that might have 
been construed as having a military tone. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
called at the White House and Kennedy took 
him into the rose garden, beyond earshot 
of his staff, and said, “The United States does 
not intend to stand idly by while you take 
over Laos.“ But that was the last run along 
track 1. 

By then, Rusk was in Bangkok for a meet- 
ing of the SEATO powers, still hoping to ex- 
tract from the meeting at least a strong 
statement that would condemn the Soviet 
intervention in Laos and reassert the deter- 
mination of the SEATO powers to defend 
the new nations of southeast Asia. In this 
mission Rusk failed. None of the ranking 
Democratic Congressmen, or Republicans 
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spoke up in favor of intervention. Moreover, 
when Kennedy pressed the military chiefs 
for specific recommendations, he got divided 
answers. Gen. Thomas White, then Air 
Force Chief of Staff, and Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, then Chief of Naval Operations, were 
both confident that the Communist pene- 
tration could be defeated and Laos saved. 
They said that since the Communists would 
throw far more manpower into the battle, 
the U.S. war plan would have to include the 
possible use of tactical nuclear weapons on 
a limited scale. They maintained, however, 
that a clear U.S. resolution to employ nu- 
clear weapons, if there was a need, might in 
itself discourage further Communist pene- 
tration. Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Gen. George H. Decker, Army Chief of 
Staff, had much less confidence in the US. 
ability to stop the Communists. Lemnitzer 
expressed the apprehension that U.S. mili- 
tary action in Laos might be matched by 
Red China and Russia in a fast reopening 
of the war in Korea. Two such wars, by his 
calculation, might require no fewer than 
20 U.S. divisions, more than the Army had 
in its entire order of battle, as well as gen- 
eral mobilization to support them. 

“In effect,” Kennedy demanded, “you're 
telling me that I cant do anything—without 
starting a nuclear war?” This, he swore, 
he'd never do, which by itself was a startling 
reversal of a fundamental premise of the 
Eisenhower strategy: that U.S. forces would 
have recourse to nuclear tactical weapons on 
whatever scale the pursuit of U.S. objectives 
required. The White House, while conced- 
ing to the Communists the option of un- 
inhibited escalation, would not tolerate even 
a limited escalation on the nuclear side by 
our own forces. Any military move in Laos 
therefore seemed hopeless. 

The fear of the nuclear escalation factor 
became the sanction for the policy that was 
pursued thereafter. In light of this, the 
scene of Kennedy addressing himself to the 
map of Laos, in his first public appearance 
as Commander in Chief, is now memorable 
for its fleeting revelation of a spirited man 
who was eager to present himself as a strong 
President, but who all too quickly turned 
unsure of his principal resource of power. 

The Chiefs, although they took different 
views of the risks of the Laos situation, were 
fundamentally agreed on a central point. 
And that was that the United States had to 
be prepared to employ tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. But Kennedy and his civilian strate- 
gists, moving away from the nuclear base 
of the Eisenhower strategy, read into their 
professional differences a bankruptcy of 
means and doctrine. The low esteem in 
which Kennedy began to hold the military 
leaders whom he inherited from the Eisen- 
hower administration has not been con- 
cealed. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara is re- 
writing the Eisenhower strategic doctrine, 
in collaboration with the political scientists 
at the White House and State. The backing 
away from nuclear strategy, which ended in 
the US. retreat in Laos, is now being for- 
malized by McNamara. (His prescription 
will call for a conventional base for NATO 
strategy in the defense of Berlin.) 

So there was, by early April, even as Laos 
was slipping farther and farther below Ken- 
nedy’s horizon, a breakdown of communica- 
tion between the political and the military 
sides of the Government, and this would 


contribute largely to the failure of Kennedy's 


next venture. 

The Cuban affair has been called the Amer- 
ican Suez. In the sense that Suez, too, was 
an utter flasco, the bracketing is wryly ac- 
curate. There is, however, a clear difference 
between the two operations. IIIl- managed 
as it was, the Suez invasion would have suc- 
ceeded had not Eisenhower used the influence 
of the United States to bring three allies— 
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Britain, France, and Israel—to a humiliating 
halt. (It should be recorded that neither 
Britain, France, nor Israel made any critical 
comment on the U.S. excursion in Cuba.) 
In Cuba the defeat was wholly self-inflicted. 
Even as the expedition was creeping into the 
Bay of Pigs, just before midnight of April 
16, the political overseers back in Washing- 
ton were in the process of knocking out of 
the battle plan the final, irreducible element 
needed for victory. 


If the U.S. military are without a peer in- 


any one technique of warfare, it is in putting 
forces ashore across a hostile beach. For 
the Bay of Pigs, all the necessary means 
were at Kennedy’s hand. It was, by the 
standards of Gen. David M. Shoup’s Ma- 
rines, an elementary amphibious operation 
in less than battalion strength. And, in- 
deed, as a tactical exercise, it was well de- 
vised and daringly and successfully led. But 
after the strategists at the White House and 
State had finished plucking it apart, It be- 
came an operation that would have dis- 
graced even.the Albanians. When Kennedy 
looked around for the blundered, he found 
him everywhere and nowhere. Practically 
everybody in his inner group of policy mov- 
ers and shakers had been in on the plan- 
ning. Only after the disaster was upon 
them did he and his men realize that a ven- 
ture which was essentially a military one 
had been fatally compromised in order to 
satisfy political considerations. One not 
unfriendly official who also served under 
Eisenhower was later to observe: “Cuba was 
a terrific jolt to this new crowd because it 
exposed the fact that they hadn't really 
begun to understand the meaning and con- 
sequences of action—the use or misuse of 
power, in other words, They had blamed 
Ike's apparent inaction on indecision and 
plain laziness. Cuba taught them that ac- 
tion, any kind of serious action, is hard and 
certainly no safe business for amateurs.“ 

The idea for the invasion had taken root 
during the early summer of 1960. By then, 
thousands of defectors from Castro’s Cuba 
were in the United States. Many of them 
were professional soldiers. The job of or- 
ganizing and training them was given to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, as the Govern- 
ment's principal mechanism for mounting 
covert operations of this sort. It became 
and remained to the end the specific respon- 
sibility of one of the CIA's top deputies, 
Richard M. Bissell, a former economist who is 
also a highly practical executive. Among 
his other first-class acvuomplishments, Bis- 
sell had masterminded the U-2 operation, 
which was, until it finally missed, as one day 
it had to, the most economical and compre- 
hensive innovation in espionage in modern 
times. 

Training camps for the exiles were eet up 
in a district in western Guatemala offering 
some privacy. The original idea was to feed 
the recruits back into Cuba, to reinforce the 
several thousand anti-Castro guerrillas al- 
ready established in the mountains. Toward 
the autumn, however, a more ambitious and 
riskier project came under tentative consid- 
eration. Castro was organizing large forma- 
tions of militia and was obviously bent on 
crushing the counterreyolutionary movement 
before the Cuban populace caught fire. With 
a view to saving the movement, it was pro- 
posed to build up an invasion force big 
enough to seize and to hold on the Cuban 
shore a beachhead sufficiently deep for the 
expedition to proclaim a provisional govern- 
ment, and so provide a rallying base for the 
discontented. By this time, too, the rudi- 
ments of an anti-Castro air force were in 
training nearby. The planes, however, were 
all obsolete—mostly propeller-driven B-26's, 
twin-engine bombers of World War II vintage 
that had been redeemed from the Air Force's 
graveyard. Associated with them was a 
troop-carrying squadron with which a small 
detachment of paratroopers was training. 
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During the summer and fall of 1960, Eisen- 
hower from time to time personally reviewed 
the scheme. In late November, the last time 
it came up for his comprehensive review, an 
operational plan had not yet crystallized; no 
timetable for action had been set. Across 
the Potomac at the Pentagon, Under Secre- 
tary of Defense Douglas, who was charged 
with quasi-miliary operations under the non- 
committal category of collateral cold war 
activities, was keeping a watchful eye on the 
project, and releasing such military talent 
and gear as the CIA requisitioned. Neither 
he nor the Joint Chiefs of Staff (whose con- 
nection with the project remained informal 
at this stage) believed that much good would 
flow from an attack made by Cubans alone. 
For one thing, the resources then available 
permitted the training of only 300 men or 
so, and the air unit had but a dozen planes. 
This was hardly enough to bring down a 
tough, well-armed regime, and Douglas re- 
peatedly counseled more realism in the plan- 
ning. Indeed, it was taken for granted by 
Douglas and the others directly concerned 
that a landing in force could not possibly be 
brought off uniess the expedition was shep- 
herded to the beach by the U.S. Navy (either 
openly or in disguise), and covered by air 
power in whatever amount might be neces- 
sary. Elsenhower, the commander of Nor- 
mandy, understood this well enough. 


YOU MAY HAVE TO SEND TROOPS IN 


It became obvious toward the end of 1960 
that Ike would be out of office well before 
an effective force would be ready. So the 
decision as to how big the show should be, 
and how conspicuous should be the U.S. 
share, and in what role, was no longer his 
to make. Given the relaxed attitude at the 
White House, the military chiefs also relaxed; 
military concern for the enterprise sank to 
the “Indians”"—from the four-star level to 
the colonels on the Joint Staff who had 
been advising the CIA in such matters as 
training and tactics. Bissell was encouraged, 
on the one hand, to go forward with prep- 
arations for an invasion, but he was cau- 
tioned to be ready to fall back to the more 
modest objective of simply generating a sup- 
ply of reinforcements for the anti-Castro 
forces in the mountains. 

Before Eisenhower was fully rid of his re- 
sponsibility, however, a number of disquiet- 
ing developments combined to impart to the 
enterprise an air of emergency. It was es- 
tablished that Castro was to start receiving, 
early in 1961, substantial deliveries of Soviet 
jet fighters, and that pilots to man them 
were already being trained in Czechoslovakia. 
From all indications, these would provide 
him, by early summer, with an air force 
that would be more than enough to extin- 
guish the last chance of a successful invasion 
by Cuban exiles; it would be by all odds the 
most powerful air force in Latin America. 
Two other developments were scarcely less 
worrisome. Castro was making progress in 
his systematic destruction of his enemies in 
the mountains, upon whose cooperation the 
invasion counted, and there was no way, save 
by an over air supply, to get guns and am- 
munition to them. The stability of the exile 
movement itself was, moreover, coming into 
question. Warring political factions threat- 
ened to split their ranks, and men who had 
trained long and painstakingly were impa- 
tient over the failure of their American ad- 
visers to set a sailing date. The feeling took 
hold of them and their American sponsors 
that it was to be in the spring or never. 

After his election, Kennedy had been 
briefed fairly frequently on the Cuban situa- 
tion, along with that in Laos. As his hour of 
authority approached, the question of what 
to do about Cuba was increasingly on his 
mind. The problem had a personal angle. 
In his fourth television debate with Richard 
Nixon, he had sharply blamed the Eisenhower 
administration for permitting communism to 
seize a base there, “‘only 90 miles off the coast 
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of the United States." He discussed Cuba, 
along with Laos, at length in both of his pre- 
inaugural talks with Eisenhower, and by his 
stipulation. Ike was inclined to rank Cuba 
‘below Laos in terms of urgency, but Cuba 
clearly worried him. In their second con- 
version Ike said: “It's already a bad situa- 
tion. You may have to send troops in.” 


THE FIRST NECESSITY: CONTROL OF THE AIR 


On taking office, Kennedy at once called 
for a detailed briefing on the condition and 
prospects of the U.S.-fostered operation. 
This information was supplied by Allen W. 
Dulles, the Director of the CIA, and by Bis- 
sell. After Kennedy had heard them out he 
decided that he had to have from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a technical opinion of the 
feasibility of the project. It is at this point 
that the locus of responsibility begins to be 
uncertain. 

The operation was not a Department of 
Defense responsibility. Only once before, in 
early January, had the chiefs formally re- 
viewed the plan, at Eisenhower's invitation. 
Now they were asked only for an apprecia- 
tion of its validity. The enterprise, more- 
over, had expanded considerably in scope 
and aim in the past few months. With more 
than 100,000 Cuban refugees in the United 
States, recruiting had stepped up, and the 
organizers were at this point aiming at a 
landing force of about 1,000 men. An op- 
erational plan for a landing on the south 
coast of Cuba, near the town of Trinidad, 
was finally beginning to jell, There the 
country was open, with good roads leading 
into the Escambray Mountains and the 
needed link-up with the indigenous guer- 
rillas. Also cranked into the plan were 
ingenious schemes—a barrage of radiobroad- 
casts from nearby islands and showers of 
pamphlets from airplanes—intended to gal- 
vanize the anti-Castro Cubans in the cities 
and villages into demonstrations as the in- 
vaders struck. It was never explicitly 
claimed by the CIA that a general uprising 
was immediately in the cards; the intention 
was to sow enough choas during the first 
hours to prevent Castro from smashing the 
invasion on the beach. Once the beach- 
head was consolidated, however, and if fight- 
ing gear went forward steadily to the guer- 
rillas elsewhere in Cuba, the planners were 
confident that a mass revolt could be 
stimulated. 

Finally, the plan still assumed that U.S. 
military help would be on call during the 
landing. Castro's air force consisted of not 
quite two-score planes—a dozen or so ob- 
solete B-26's, plus about the same num- 
ber of obsolete British Sea Furies, also slow, 
propeller-driven airplanes. But in addi- 
tion there were 7 or 8 T-33 jet trainers, the 
remnants of an earlier U.S. transaction with 
the Batista government, so the force was 
not the pushover it appeared at first glance. 
Armed with rockets, these jets would be 
more than a match in a battle for the exiles’ 
B-26's. The scheme was to destroy them on 
the ground in advance of the landing, by a 
series of attacks on Castro's airfields; should 
the T-33's escape the first surprise blow, 
there would be ample opportunity to catch 
them later on the ground while they were 
being refueled after an action. In any 
event, a U.S. carrier would be close by, below 
the horizon, and one or two of its tactical 
jets could presumably supply whatever 
quick and trifling help might be required in 
an emergency, 

It stood to reason that, considering how 
small the landing party was, the success of 
the operation would hinge on the B-26's 
controlling the air over the beachhead. 
And the margins that the planners accepted 
were narrow to begin with. The B—26's 
were to operate from a staging base in a Cen- 
tral American country more than 500 miles 
from Cuba. The round trip would take 
better than 6 hours, and that would leave 
the planes with fuel for only 45 minutes of 
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action, for bombing and air cover, over 
Cuba. In contrast, Castro's air force could 
be over the beachhead and the invaders’ 
ships in a matter of minutes, which would 
increase his relative air advantage manifold. 
Hence the absolute necessity of knocking 
out Castro's airpower, or at least reducing 
it to impotence, by the time the ground 
battle was joined. J 

This, in general terms, was the plan th 
Chiefs reviewed for Kennedy. The assump- 
tions concerning the possibilities of an 
anti-Castro uprising not being in their 
Jurisdiction, they took these at face value. 
They judged the tactical elements sound 
and, indeed, they accorded the operation a 
high probability of success. They were al- 
lowed to appraise the training and the 
equipment of the forces. A team of officers 
Was sent to Guatemala. On the basis of 
its report, the Chiefs made several recom- 
mendations, but again their assessment was 
favorable. 

Late in January, Kennedy authorized the 
CIA to lay on the invasion plan, but he 
Warned that he might call the whole opera- 
tion off if he had a change of mind as to its 
Wisdom. D-day was tentatively fixed for 
March 1 but this proved impossible to meet. 
For one thing, it took some time to organize 
the quarrelsome exiles in New York and 
Miami into a workable coalition that would 
Sponsor the expedition. For another, it was 
decided that a battalion of about 1,400 men 
Was needed to secure a beachhead, and that 
the force, which called itself the Cuban 
Brigade, should be beefed up generally. In 
Consequence of these developments, the 
target date kept slipping until it finally 
Came firm as April 17. 

It has since been reported that the Presi- 
dent was inwardly ptical of the operation 
from the start but just why has never been 
Clear—whether he judged the force too small 
to take on Castro, or because he was reluc- 
tant to take on so soon a nasty job that 
Was bound to stir up an international 
ruckus, however it came out. Some of his 
Closest advisers, in any case, were assailed 
by sinking second thoughts. What bothered 
them was the “immorality” of masked ag- 
gression, They recoiled from having the 
United States employ subterfuge in striking 
down even so dangerous an adversary as 
Castro, and they were almost unanimously 
Opposed to having the United States do the 
Job in the open. Even with the best of luck, 
there would certainly be a flutter among the 
six leading Latin American States, which, 
With the exception of Venezuela, had refused 
to lend themselves to any form of united 
action against Castro. And the repercussion 
Would scarcely be less embarrassing among 
the neutralists of Asia and Africa, whose 
good opinion Kennedy’s advisers were most 
eager to cultivate. And so the emphasis at 
the White House and State began to move 
away from a concern with the military con- 
siderations—the things needed to make the 
enterprise work—and to become preoccupied 
with tinkerings they hoped would soften its 
Political impact on the neutral nations. 

THE DISMEMBERING BEGINS 

The “immorality” of the intervention 

found its most eloquent voice before the 

nt during a meeting in the State De- 
partment on April 4, only 13 days before the 
date set for the invasion. (Stewart Alsop 
told part of the story in a recent e of 
the Saturday Evening Post.) The occasion 
Was Bissell’s final review of the operation, 
and practically everybody connected with 
high strategy was on hand—Secretary of 
State Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, 
General Lemnitzer, CIA Chief Allen Dulles, as 
Well as Bundy, Paul Nitze, Kennedy’s spe- 
Clalist on strategic planning at the Pentagon, 
Thomas Mann, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs, and three 
of Kennedys specialists in Latin American 
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matters—Adolf Berle, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., and Richard Goodwin. There was also 
one outsider, Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who had been Kennedy’s favorite 
choice for Secretary of State, and whose sup- 
port he wanted. After Bissel had completed 
his briefing and Dulles had summed up the 
risks and prospects, FULBRIGHT spoke and de- 
nounced the proposition out of hand: it was 
the wrong thing for the United States to get 
involved in. 

Kennedy chose not to meet this issue. In- 
stead, he quickly noted certain practical 
considerations and then, going around the 
table, he asked various of his advisers 
whether they thought the operation should 
go forward. Without exception, the answer 
was “Yes.” Berle was particularly outspoken. 
He declared that “a power confrontation” 
with communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was inevitable anyhow. As for this 
enterprise, “Let er rip” was his counsel. 
Mann, who previously had been on the 


.fence, now spoke up for the operation. 


Rusk, too, said he was for it, in answer to 
the President's direct question, but as would 
presently be manifest, he privately had no 
heart for it. Two other men among the 
President’s senior foreign policy advisers, 
not present at the meeting, shared FUL- 
BRIGHT’s feelings: Under Secretary of State 
Chester Bowles, and Adlai Stevenson, with 
the United Nations in New York, who soon 
came to know in a general way that some- 
thing distasteful was afoot. In deference to 
these views, Kennedy—either at the meeting 
or soon afterward—made two separate rul- 
ings that were to contribute to the fatal 
dismemberment of the whole plan. First, 
U.S. airpower would not be on call at any 
time: the obsolescent B-26's flown by “our” 
Cubans would be on their own. Second, the 
B-26’s could be used in only two strikes be- 
fore the invasion—first on D-minus-2-days 
(April 15) and again on the morning of the 
landing. Although these limitations clear- 
ly lengthened the risks, Lemnitzer did not 
dispute them, nor did Bissell’s own mili- 
tary advisers; they were confident that if 
the B-26's missed the T-33's on the first go, 
they would surely catch them on the second. 

During the few remaining days, Kennedy 
drew his circle of advisers more tightly 
around him. Apart from Bundy and Ros- 
tow, the only White House advisers who re- 
mained privy to the development of the 
operation were the Latin-American ex- 
perts—Adolf Berle and Schlesinger. Lem- 
nitzer and, of course, Allen Dulles were in 
and out of Kennedy’s office. But the doubts 
of Rusk and FULBRIGHT and of others were 
all the while imperceptibly converging on 
the President and, bit by bit, an operation 
that was marginal to begin with was so trun- 
cated as to guarantee its failure. 

The embarkation of the expedition was 
scheduled to start on April 10. This was, 
in itself, quite a job. Some half-dozen 
small steamers were collected for the first 
movement, together with a number of tac- 
tical landing craft. The takeoff point was 
a port on the Caribbean, several hundred 
miles from the training area in Guatemala, 
and the transfer of the Cuban brigade was 
done by air and at night, through 4 nights, 
in the interest of secrecy. The gear aboard 
the ships was enough to supply the landing 
force through 10 days of battle, and also to 
equip the thousands of guerrillas expected 
to be recruited after the beachhead was 
gained. 

Only a week before the embarkation, and 
indeed only a day or so before the last go- 
around at the State Department, another 
serious change was made in the invasion 
plan. At the insistence of the State Depart- 
ment, Trinidad was eliminated as the target 
landing area. State’s reasons were complex. 
Rusk decided that the entire operation hed 
to be kept unspectacular and minimize the 
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overtness of the U.S. role as much as pos- 
sible. That required shifting the attack to 
a less populated and less accessible area, 
where Castro’s reaction might be slower and 
less effective. Rusk and his own advisers 
were also anxious to be rid at all possible 
speed of the incubus of responsibility for 
mounting the operation in Central America, 
anxious that the B-26's should be based as 
rapidly as possible on Cuba. The only vul- 
nerable airfield capable of taking the planes 
was one in poor condition near the Bay of 
Pigs, on the Zapata Peninsula, about 100 
miles to the west of Trinidad. Here the 
countryside was quite deserted and, to suc- 
ceed at all, the invaders had to seize and 
hold two narrow causeways leading across a 
swamp that was impassable on either side. 
These actions did not end the last-minute 
curtailments directed by the White House. 
Even the arrangements for arousing the 
Cuban populace and trying to stampede 
Castro's militia with leaflet raids and radio- 
broadcasts were struck from the plan, and 
again because State was afraid that they 
would be too obvious a showing of the U.S. 
hand. On April 12, while the convoy was 
heading north, Kennedy was impelled to an- 
nounce at a press conference that the United 
States would not intervene with force in 
Cuba. Rusk made sure the idea got home 
by repeating the same guarantee on the 
morning of the invasion. The effect of this 
was to serve notice on the Cubans in Cuba, 
who were known to be waiting for an en- 
couraging signal from the United States 
that whatever they might be tempted to 
try would be at their own risk, 
THE POLITICIANS TAKE COMMAND 


Clear to the end, Kennedy retained tight 
control of the enterprise. As each new se- 
quence of action came up for his final ap- 
proval—the go signal for the embarkation, 
then for the preinvasion air strike on the 
morning of April 15, he came to his decisions 
quickly and firmly. All the way, however, 
he reserved the option to stop the landing 
short of the beach. He kept asking how late 
the enterprise might be reversed without 
making it look as if Castro had called an 
American bluff. He was told: noon on Sun- 
day, April 16, when the invasion force would 
be 11 hours of steaming from the Bay of 
Pigs. The Sunday deadline found Kennedy 
in the Virginia countryside, at Glen Ora; 
only then did he raise his finger from the 
hold button. As he did so, he noted with 
relief that no other unfavorable factors had 
materialized. He was mistaken. At dawn 
of the day before, by the timetable, the 
B-26’s, having flown undetected through the 
night from their Central American staging 
base, appeared over Cuba and bombed the 
three fields on which Castro's ready air was 
deployed. (The attack was, on the whole, 
highly successful. Half of Castro’s B-26's 
and Sea Furies, and four of his T-33 jets 
were blown up or damaged and so removed 
from the imminent battle.) The story was 
put out that Castro’s own pilots, in the act 
of defecting, had attacked their own airfields. 
This was a gloss, to say the least; the at- 
tackers were indeed defectors from Castro, 
but they had defected long before. Later 
that afternoon, at the United Nations, after 
the Cuban Foreign Minister, Raul Roa, had 
charged that the attack was “a prologue” to 
a U.S. invasion, Adlai Stevenson arose and 
swore that the planes were Castro’s. 

From this hapless moment on, Stevenson's 
role becomes unclear. There was a subse- 
quent published report that he intervened 
to block the second strike. Stevenson has 
flatly denied, and continues to deny, that 
he even knew about the second strike, let 
alone that he demanded that it be called off. 
But there was little doubt about his un- 
happiness over the course of events in the 
Caribbean and he conveyed these feelings 
to Washington. Before Sunday was over 
Bundy was to fly to New York, to see Steven- 
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son (Bundy said) and still wearing in his 
haste to be off, sneakers and sports clothes. 
This sudden errand followed a shattering 
order that went out to Bissell. 

It was Sunday evening, only some 8 
hours after Kennedy had given “the go- 
ahead.” In the first dark, the expedition 
was even then creeping toward the Cuban 
shore. In Bissell’s office there was a call on 
the White House line. It was Bundy, being 
even crisper than usual: the B-26's were to 
stand down, there was to be no alr strike in 
the morning, this was a Presidential order. 
Secretary of State Rusk was now acting 
for the President in the situation, If Bissell 
wished to make a reclama“ (federalese for 
appeal), it could be done through Rusk. 

Bissel was stunned. In Allen Dulles’ ab- 
sence (he was in Puerto Rico), he put 
his problem up to CIA Deputy Director 
Charles Cabell, an experienced airman. To- 
gether they went to the State Department 
to urge Rusk to reconsider a decision that, 
in their judgment, would put the enterprise 
in irretrievable peril. Cabell was greatly 
worried about the vulnerability to air at- 
tack first of the ships and then of the troops 
on the beach. Rusk was not impressed. 
The ships, he suggested, could unload and 
retire to the open sea before daylight; as 
for the troops ashore being unduly incon- 
venlenced by Castro's air, it had been his 
experience as a colonel in the Burma the- 
ater, he told the visitors, that air attack 
could be more of a nuisance than a danger. 
One fact he made absolutely clear: mili- 
tary considerations had overruled the po- 
litical when the D-minus-2 strike had been 
laid on; now political considerations were 
taking over. While they were talking, Rusk 
telephoned the President at Glen Ora to say 
that Cabell and Bissell were at his side, and 
that they were worried about the cancella- 
tion of the strike. Rusk, at one point, put 
his hand over the mouthpiece, and asked 
Cabell whether he wished to speak to the 
President. Cabell shook his head. Perhaps 
that Was his mistake; it was certainly his 
last chance to appeal to a lamentable deci- 
sion. But Bundy had made it clear that 
Rusk was acting for the President, and Ca- 
bell is a professional military man, trained 
to take orders after the facts had been ar- 
gued with the man in command. 

On their return to the office, Bissell flashed 
orders to the B-26 commander at the stag- 
ing field, more than 500 miles from the Bay 
of Pigs. The force got the changed orders 
shortly before midnight, only half an hour 
or so before they were scheduled to depart; 
the bomb bays were already loaded and the 
crews were aboard. Meanwhile the planes 
carrying the paratroopers had taken off, and 
the first assault barges, still unobserved, 
were even then approaching the beaches. 


TUESDAY, THE TURNING POINT 


Past midnight, in the early watches, 
Bissell and Cabell restudied the battle plan, 
while signals of consternation welled up 
from their men far to the south. At 4 
o'clock, less than an hour before first light 
on the Cuban shore, Cabell went back to 
Rusk with another proposal. It was mani- 
festly impossible for the brigade's small 
force of B-26’s (only 16 were operational) 
to provide effective air cover for the ships 
from their distant base against jets that 
could reach the ships in minutes. Cabell 
now asked whether, if the ships were to pull 
back of the 3- or 12-mile limit—whichever 
distance U.S. legal doctrine held to be the 
beginnings of international water—the U.S.S, 
Borer, a carrier on station about 50 miles 
from the Bay of Pigs, could be instructed to 
provide cover for them. Rusk said no and 
this time Cabell finally took advantage of 
the reclama that Bundy had extended to 
Bissell: The President was awakened. 
Cabell registered his concern. The answer 
still was no. 
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Shortly after that, on Monday morning, 
April 17, Brig. Gen. Chester Clifton, the Presi- 
dent's military aide received word that the 
Cuban Brigade had landed. They had little 
chance. They were without the ranging fire 
power that the B-26's with their bombs and 
machineguns had been expected to apply 
against Castro’s tanks and artillery as they 
wheeled up. Castro’s forces came up fast. 
He still had four jets left, and they were 
indeed armed with powerful rockets. He 
used them well against the ships in the bay. 
Before the morning was done, he had sunk 
two transports, aboard which was the larger 
part of the reserve stocks of ammunition, and 
driven off two others, with the rest of the 
stock. 

Now Kennedy and his strategists became 
alarmed. About noon on Monday, Bissell was 
told that the B-—26’s could attack Castro's 
airfields at will. Orders went to the staging 
base for a major attack next morning. But 
the orders came too late. Most of the pilots 
had been in the air for upwards of 18 hours 
in an unavailing effort to keep Castro's planes 
off the troops and the remaining ships. That 
night a small force was scratched together. 
It was over Cuba at dawn, only to find the 
fields hidden by low, impenetrable fog. 
Nothing came of the try. 

Tuesday, the second day, was the turning 
point. The men ashore had fought bravely 
and gained their planned objectives. They 
had even seized and bulldozed the airfield. 
But they were desperately short of ammuni- 
tion and food, and under the pressure of 
Castro’s superior firepower and numbers 
they were being forced back across the 
beach; three B-26's trying to thelp them were 
shot down. 

Two small landing craft had made rendez- 
vous with two remaining supply ships and 
taken on ammunition and rations; but from 
where they were, they could not reach the 
beach until after daybreak, at which time 
Castro's jets were certain to get them. 
There remained still one last clear chance 
to make the thing go. Bozer was still on 
station. The release of a few of its jets 
simply for air cover should see the two craft 
safely to the shore. 

“DEFEAT IS AN ORPHAN” 

That night Kennedy was caught up in a 
White House reception, a white-tie affair, 
for Congress and the members of his Cabi- 
net. He was informed by an aide that Bis- 
sell wished to see him. The President asked 
Bissell to come to the White House. Calls 
went out to the other principale—to Rusk, 
who had been entertaining the Greek Pre- 
mier at a formal dinner at the State Depart- 
ment, to McNamara, General Lemnitzer, 
Admiral Burke. 

They gathered in the President's office 
shortly after midnight. One of the partici- 
pants recalls: “Two men dominated that 
singular occasion—the President and Bissell. 
Bissell was in the unhappy posture of having 
to present the views of an establishment that 
had been overtaken by disaster. He did so 
with control, with dignity, and with clarity.” 
Bissell made it plain that the expedition was 
at the point of no return; unless U.S. air- 
power was brought forward, the men on the 
beach were doomed. In substance, he asked 
that the Bozer’s planes be brought into the 
battle to save the operation. Rusk still 
would not have this. Several others were 
also opposed, including the President’s per- 
sonal staffers. Burke vouched for the worth 
of Bissell's proposition. The discussion with 
the President lasted until 2 am. Its out- 
come was a singular compromise. Jets from 
the Bozer would provide cover next morning 
for exactly 1 hour—from 6:30 te 7:30 a.m., 
just long enough for the ships to run into the 
shore and start unloading, and for the re- 
maining B-26's to get in a hard blow. 

Next morning, through an incredible mis- 
chance, the B-26's were over Cuba half an 
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hour ahead of schedule. Bozer’s jets were 
still on the flight deck, But Casto’s jets 
were ready. Two of the B-26’s were shot 
down; others were hit and forced to abort, 
That was the melancholy end, At two-thirty 
that afternoon, Bissell received word from 
one of his men abroad a ship in the Bay of 
Pigs: remnants of the landing force were in 
the water and under fire. There was a final 
Message from the gallant brigade com- 
mander ashore to this effect, “I have nothing 
left to fight with and so cannot wait. Am 
headed for the swamp.” Bissell went to the 
White House to report the end. Kennedy 
gave orders for a destroyer to move into the 
bay and pick up as many men as it could. 
It was no Dunkirk. Only a few men of the 
1,400 were saved. 

“Victory,” Kennedy noted some days later, 
“has a hundred fathers, and defeat is an 
orphan.” Yet, for all Kennedy's outward 
calmness at this moment of defeat, he was 
never, after it, quite the same. Speaking be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, a grave President said, “There are from 
this sobering episode useful lessons for all 
to learn,” 


Adm. DeWitt Clinton Ramsey: Naval Of- 
ficer, Aviation Pioneer, Industrialist, 
and Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, now that 
more than 15 years have passed since 
the end of World War II, the memory of 
that momentous struggle, which is pass- 
ing rapidly from the public mind, is be- 
ing momentarily recalled with increasing 
frequency through the obituary notices 
of important war leaders. 

The latest such story was that about 
Adm. DeWitt Clinton Ramsey, who as 
Naval Aviator No. 45, was a pioneer in 
the development of the modern Navy, 
and rose, after a distinguished career to 
the high and responsible positions of 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 1946- 
47, and commander in chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, 1948-49. It was my privilege 
to have known this eminent naval of- 
ficer. 

Though the obituary accounts of his 
services list many of his important as- 
signments, there is one highly significant 
contribution to contemporary U.S. his- 
tory made under his direction, which is 
known only to those who have delved 
deeply into interoceanic canal questions, 
which I have attempted to do. 

The tour of Admiral Ramsey as Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations coincided with 
the 1946-47 drive for a sea level canal at 
Panama, which grew out of the hysteria 
following the advent of the atomic bomb. 
To aid those conducting the studies for 
the modernization of the Panama Canal 
authorized under Public Law 280, 79th 
Congress, with respect to navigational 
planning, Admiral Ramsey was a leader 
in setting up in the Navy Department 
what is known as the Panama Canal 
Liaison Organization. An experienced 
navigator, who had made many transits 
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of the Panama Canal, and a student of 
its problems of operation, he strenuously 
opposed the idea of a canal at sea level 
as being justified on the alleged basis of 
hypothetical security and always urged 
the best operational canal practicable of 
economic achievement by means of what 
has become known as the Terminal Lake- 
Third Locks Plan. Also, it should be 
recorded that when the 1946-47 Naval 
Isthmian Canal studies were underway, 
Admiral Ramsey kept in close touch with 
the leaders in the Congress and high of- 
ficials of other Government agencies 
Concerned with the canal question, au- 
thorizing on various occasions full pres- 
entations on the operational aspects of 
the canal problem. 

In order that a suitable record of 
Admiral Ramsey’s distinguished career, 
as well as his experienced judgment on 
the Panama Canal modernization ques- 
tion may be suitably recorded in the 
Permanent annals of the Congress, I 
Quote the following obituary notice as 
Part of my remarks: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1961] 
DeWirr CLINTON RAMSEY DEAD; ADMIRAL LED 

U.S. Pacrric FLEET—VETERAN OF 37 YEARS 

RETRED IN 1949—AviaTION OFFICER COM- 

MANDED THE “SaRATOGA” 

PuiapetpHia, September 7—Adm. De- 
Witt Clinton Ramsey, former commander in 
chief of the Pacific Fleet, died today in the 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital at the age of 72. 

At his retirement in 1949 he also was High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

Admiral Ramsey lived in Washington. He 
leaves his wife, the former Juanita Holmes of 
Louisville, Ky. 

‘WAS AVIATOR NO. 45 


Admiral Ramsey was an airminded officcr 
during his nearly 40 years of naval service. 

He was born in Whipple Barracks in Ari- 
Zona where his father, an Army captain, was 
Stationed. He graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in 1912. 

As a midshipman, he ranked high scho- 

lastically and won letters in track, baseball, 

etball, and football. Soon after being 
Commissioned in 1912 he turned to flying. 
One of the pioneer aviation officers at the 
Pensacola Training Station in Florida, he 
Was designated aviator No. 45 in 1947. 

During World War I, the future admiral 
Saw duty in France and England in naval 
aviation, followed by three tours of duty 
48 fleet aviation officer on the staff of com- 
Manders in chief of the fleet. 

After the second tour he was assigned for 
3 years as commanding officer of the training 
Squadron at the Naval Academy. In 1924 
he was back in Pensacola, as superintendent 
Of flight training. 

He was navigator of the aircraft carrier 
Langley from 1926 to 1928 and later execu- 
tive officer of the Wright and of the carrier 
Saratoga. 

Admiral Ramsey completed the senior 
Course at the Naval War College in 1937. 
He became head of the Plans Division of the 

u of Aeronautics, and later assistant 
chief of the bureau during the buildup of 
an power before the Japanese attack 

on Pearl Harbor in 1941. 
Early in World War II, Admiral Ramsey 
commanding officer of the Saratoga, 
Which took part in the battles of Coral Sea 
and Midway and in the first offensive 
against the Solomon Islands in August 1942. 

As a rear admiral, he was Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics from 1943 to 1945, in 
Charge of aircraft design and production. 
He was then made Chief of Staff of the 5th 
Fleet, serving under Adm. Raymond A. 
Spruance until November 1945. 
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Admiral Ramsey next was deputy com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean areas until January 1946, and 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations for the next 
2 years. He then filled his final assignment 
as commander of the Pacific Fleet. 

Among his citations and decorations were 
the Navy Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Medal with Gold Star and the Mexican 
Service Medal. He was also honorary mem- 
ber of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. 

Upon his retirement, Admiral Ramsey was 
elected president of the Aircraft Industries 
Association of America, composed of top 
executives of leading manufacturers of air- 
craft. He served in this post until 1957. 
Later he became vice chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s board of governors. 


Berlin Crisis and Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include No. 188 in a series of editorials 
prepared and delivered by Jesse Helms 
of Raleigh, N.C., expressing the view- 
point of television station WRAL-TV on 
current issues. This particular editorial 


is of significance today in view of the 
current crisis over Berlin. The editorial 
recalls some recent history which should 
not be forgotten by those who believe 
that the free-enterprise system offers 
the best hope for economic growth. I 
commend it to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and to all who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD. The editorial follows: 

This may sound a bit strange, coming from 
us, but if anybody wants to suggest that free 
enterprise was at least one of the causes of 
the current Berlin crisis, we will simply nod 
in agreement. 

What's more, we confess the hope that 
free enterprise will continue to cause 
in the Communist camp, just as it has done 
in Berlin. 

It all began 10 years ago, when the West 
German Government decided to stop taking 
economic advice from the United States. In- 
stead, the West Germans installed an abso- 
lute free enterprise system, in complete dis- 
regard for the advice given by so-called eco- 
nomic experts from this country. t 

As a result, business began to boom in 
West Germany; it wasn't long before there 
were more jobs than there were workers; 
production went up; salaries increased. West 
Germany enjoyed a boom such as it had 
never seen before. 

Meanwhile, the people of East Berlin con- 
tinued to struggle along under the controls 
and restrictions of the socialist regime, con- 
trolled by Russia. While the people in West 
Germany rapidly improved their standard of 
living—with complete freedom, to boot— 
the people of East Berlin stood virtually still 
in their misery. 

It wasn’t long, of course, before the people 
in East Berlin saw the light, and began slip- 
ping into West Berlin. 

Day by day, week by week, month by 
month, the movement continued, until the 
Communists in East Berlin were in trouble. 
A shortage of skilled labor became apparent. 
Finally it reached the crisis stage. Then 
was when Khrushchey began to string the 
barbed wire. He had to use force to stop the 
flow of humanity into West Berlin. 
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The Berlin crisis, almost everyone is now 
agreed, holds little Hkelihood of war. This 
Nation has shown its intentions to stand up 
for the position of the free world. Mr. Khru- 
shchey’s bluff has been called. 

So, Berlin stands as the modern world’s 
best example of the difference between 
liberty and virtual slavery, between the free 
enterprise system and the socialist system of 
government, operating in East Berlin under 
the sponsorship of Moscow. 

But if we are to benefit from the com- 
parison, or the contrast, we must first under- 
stand it ourselves. Ten years ago, this Na- 
tion sent a team of economic experts to West 
Germany to insist that the same sort of goy- 
ernmental system now in operation in East 
Germany be adopted. 

The chairman of that team of experts was 
Alvin H. Hansen, a professor of economics 
at Harvard, who had earlier proclaimed that 
the American Government could preserve its 
economy only by massive programs of tax- 
ation and spending. He offered the same 
advice to Germany. A top member of that 
team was Dr. Walter W. Heller, whom Presi- 
dent Kennedy recently appointed as Chair- 
man of his own Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

But in 1951, West Germany's Economic 
Minister Ludwig Erhard was in no mood to 
continue to accept the sort of advice his 
government was getting from the United 
States. He threatened to resign, if he were 
forced to accept the advice. Therefore, 
West Germany turned its back on the advice 
from the United States, and moved forward 
on a free enterprise program of sound cur- 
rency, balanced budgets, elimination of gov- 
ernment controls, reduction of taxes, and 


‘ encouragement of private business. 


This was one of the most dramatic and 
successful governmental decisions in history. 
The story of how Germany emerged from the 
ruins and ashes of World War II to become 
the strongest nation in Western Europe is 
more than a tribute to the initiative and 
hard work of the people of West Germany; 
it is all the evidence that any thinking 
person should need to understand the im- 
portance and the potential of the free enter- 
prise system. 

But there is an irony in the situation. 
America, which has economic problems of 
every description, seems intent upon ignor- 
ing what has happened in Germany. Indeed, 
our President's top economic strategist, Dr. 
Heller, is the same man whose 1951 policies 
were repudiated by the West German Gov- 
ernment, 

It is to be hoped that President Kennedy 
will grasp the real significance of the Berlin 
crisis, for West Germany has shown the 
world not only that it is possible to be free— 
but that it pays to be free. 


Review of Claims in the VA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have pointed out in my remarks 
previously, in the Recorns of September 
13 and 18, 1961, page A7197 and A7398, 
the Commitee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
found the study performed by the law 
students on VA claims most helpful. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as part of my remarks one individual 
case in three separate columns to indi- 
cate the subject matter involved. 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- Decision, CONTAINING FINDING OF FACT AND FINDINGS OF Fact AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


Sr. PETERSBURG VA REGIONAL OFFICE, 
February 9, 1961. 

Memorandum to Adjudication Division. 

As the veteran's accredited representative 
we are in agreement, in the main, with the 
facts as stated in the case for appellate 
review. 

We feel, however, that insufficient consid- 
eration has been given to the microscopic 
report of the eye, dated July 31, 1945, which 
shows chronic keratitis, chronic uveitis, cal- 
cified cataract, detachment gliosis and calci- 
fication of retina; intraocular hemorrhage; 
ossification of choroid; phthisis bulbi, and 
the probability of existent infection to the 
eye, which should concede to aggravation. 

A. W. KRUEGER, 
Assistant State Service Officer. 
STATEMENT OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 
ISSUE 


1. Restoration of service connection for 
blindness and removal of left eye. 


MILITARY MEDICAL RECORDS 


December 18, 1942: Entrance examination 
vision left eye nil, degenerated left eye. 

April 9 to 15, 1943; HR tonsilitius acute 
follicular bilateral. 

October 8 to 11, 1943: H febricula mild. 

November 5, 1943: Routine classification 
examination left eye blind; phthisis bulbi, 
left. 

May 19 to June 21, 1945: HR, phthisis bul- 
bi, left, result of old injury incurred when 
cap exploded and struck in eye. Examination 
shows gradual change in appearance of iris 
and gradual recession of eyeball; enucleation 
done May 24, 1945. Transferred to McGuire 
General Hospital June 21, 1945. 

June 21 to July 9, 1945: HR ophthalmos- 
teris left eye. 

July 29, 1945: examination enu- 
cleation O.S. left eye had been injured prior 
to entering service. Began to give more 
distress in Iran, therefore it was removed. 
Form 53-55 shows veteran served 
EAM ETO leaving United States June 5, 1943, 
arrival August 26, 1943; departure Fe 
1, 1945, arrival United States, March 12, 1945. 

July 31, 1945: Microscopic report of eye 
shows chronic keratitis, chronic uveitis, cal- 
cified cataract, detachment gliosis and calci- 
fication of retina; intraocular hemorrhage; 
ossification of choroid; phthisis bulbi, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION MEDICAL RECORDS 

July 29 1959: VA examination shows enu- 
cleation left eye, healthy socket. History of 
mucous discharge from left eye which clears 
up in a few days. Anophthalmos left vision 
right 20/40. 

ADJUDICATION ACTIONS 

September 17, 1945: Rating by Regional 
Board No. 4, St. Petersburg, granted service 
connection with evaluation of 10 percent for 
residuals of removal left eye with entitle- 
ment to statutory award on account of 
anatomical loss of one eye from July 30, 
1945. Rating indicated blindness left on 
entering service. Begun to give distress in 
Iran and therefore it was removed. Service 
connection established by aggravation for 
removal of left eye. 

October 10, 1946: Rating by Regional 
Board No. 2, Miami, Fla., reviewed case under 
paragraph 9, Public 182-790 and the 1945 
Statute. Confirmed and continued prior 
rating. 

August 2, 1948: Rating by Regional Board 
No. 2, Miami, Fla., additional clinical records 
received and rating of October 10, 1946, was 
confirmed and continued. 


CONCLUSIONS or Law, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS, 
April 7, 1961. 

Appellant represented by: Veterans of 

Foreign Wars of the United States. 
THE ISSUE 

The appeal was timely filed, and is prop- 
erly before the Board, from the rating action 
of the regional office at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
which severed service connection for residu- 
als of removal of left eye. It is contended 
that the heat and/or sand in Iran aggravated 
the left eye and necessitated its removal. It 
is also contended that microscopic report 
on the eye indicates an active disease of the 
eye during service. 

THE EVIDENCE 


(The veteran) served from Deecmber 1942 

to July 1945, He was overseas approximately 
21 months and departed for the United States 
in early February 1945. Degeneration and 
complete loss of vision of the left eye were 
noted at induction. Left phthisis bulbi was 
reported in November 1943, when the veteran 
was examined for reclassification. He was 
seen at the dispensary in May 1945, and it 
was reported he had sustained an injury to 
the left eye at age 7; phthisis bulbi and a 
band-shaped keratitis were noted; X-ray re- 
vealed calcific densities of the left eyeball. 
During hospitalization later in the same 
month, it was reported for clinical purposes 
that since the eye injury there had been a 
gradual change in the appearance of the 
iris and recession of the eyeball. Reference 
was not made to any complaint or symptom 
of an infectious process or injury of the eye 
during service. The left eye was enucleated 
and microscopic examination revealed 
“chronic keratitis; chronic uveitis; calcified 
cataract; detachment, gliosis, and calcifica- 
tion of retina; intraocular hemorrhage; os- 
sification of choroid; phthisis bulbi.” At 
time of discharge from service, the veteran 
stated that his eye started bothering him in 
Tran. 
A claim for compensation was submitted 
at time of separation from service. When 
examined in July 1959 (the veteran) stated 
that occasionally there was a mucous dis- 
charge from the left socket, which cleared 
within a few days. On examination, the 
socket appeared healthy. 

Service connection was granted for re- 
siduals of removal of the left eye, but on 
later review such action was held to be 
clearly and unmistakably in error and service 
connection was discontinued. 


THE LAW AND REGULATIONS 


Service connection is warranted for dis- 
ability incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty during active service (38 U.S.C. 310). 

38 CFR 3.306 specifies that the usual effects 
of surgical intervention for correction of 
a preexisting disability, including a poorly 
functioning organ, will not be considered 
to be service connected unless the disability 
was otherwise aggravated during service. It 
also specifies that, in determining aggrava- 
tion, due regard will be given to the places, 
types, and circumstances of service, with 
particular consideration being given to com- 
bat duty and other hardships of service. 

38 CFR 3.105 provides that service connec- 
tion once granted, may not be severed except 
on the basis of clear and unmistakable error. 

DISCUSSION AND EVALUATION 


Degeneration and complete blindness of 
the eye were noted at induction. The sery- 
ice records contain no reference to the occur- 
rence of any eye disease or injury during 
service. The phthisis bulbi reported in 
November 1943 represents a descriptive varia- 
tion of degeneration noted at induction. 
The intraocular hemorrhage reported on 


PREPARED BY LAw STUDENT FROM THE STATE- 
MENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
First COLUMN 


ISSUE 


Restoration of service connection for 
blindness and removal of left eye. 


1961 


STATEMENT or Facrs PREPARED BY THE RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
Boarp or VETERANS’ APPEALS 


September 14, 1959: Rating with jurisdic- 
tion review DA letter December 14, 1954, 
Under proposal to sever service connection 
under VAR 1105(D) for residuals removal 
Of left eye and for statutory award for ana- 
tomical loss of left eye. It was held that 
there was no evidence of superimposed dis- 
ease, trauma, or other condition referrable 
to eyes in service and that aggravation was 
not shown and held that in accordance with 
old VAR 1063 I service connection was not 
in order. 

June 29, 1960: Administrative review by 

tor, Compensation and Pension Service, 
concurred in proposal to sever service con- 
nection for residuals for removal of left eye 
and entitlement to special monthly pension 
ie an mc at let 

e. 

July 11, 1960: Letter to veteran notified of 

to serve service connection. 

September 23, 1960: Rating by regional 
board No. 4, PAGRO under VAR 11105A de- 

Service connection for absence left eye. 

October 17, 1960: Letter to veteran ad- 
Vising that compensation will be discon- 
tinued effective November 1, 1960. 

November 7, 1960: Communication from 
Veteran's representative for personal hearing. 

October 27, 1960: Statement from veteran 

138 stating he was blind when he entered 
Service and at that time eye was almost as 


October 27, 1960: Veteran's representative, 
VFW, submitted 1-9 appeal, stating that 
Most of veteran's overseas service was in 

country with deterioration of same 
and requests reinstatement of service con- 
by aggravation. Hearing was 
Scheduled for December 13, 1960, but veteran 
J not report for hearing. Scheduled for 
anuary 17, 1961. Form 1-646, statement of 
accredited representative, sets out the facts 
in the case requesting thorough considera- 
tion be given to the question at issue and 
Statement of veteran submitted with appeal. 
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CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 


microscopic examination was occasioned by 
the operative procedure; the other findings 
reported on that examination pertain to 
chronic conditions resulting from an old 
injury, and no findings relative to an acute 
infectious process were reported. The vet- 
eran served overseas for approximately 21 
months without any pertinent complaint of 
the eye being reported, other than an ex- 
amination for reclasification, and did not 
report to the dispensary for another eye 
examination until more than 3 months after 
he departed for return to the United States. 
In the absence of service trauma or disease, 
aggravation of an eye disability is determined 
by the difference in acuity at induction and 
that existing at discharge, and not by the 
mere fact that an eye was enucleated during 
service for some other reason. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


1. Degeneration with complete loss of 
vision of the left eye existed prior to service. 

2. Microscopic examination in service did 
not reveal evidence of an active or progres- 
sive infection, but did disclose residuals of 
old traumatic and infectious processes. 

3. The absence of the left eye demon- 
strated during service clearly and unmis- 
takably was the usual result of surgery for 
correction of a preexisting disability. 

4. There clearly and unmistakably was, 
otherwise, no increase or aggravation of the 
preexisting disability of the left eye during 
service. 


CONCLUSION OF LAW 
Service connection for residuals of removal 
of the left eye was clearly and unmistakably 
in error, within the meaning of 38 CFR 
3.105, and may not be restored. 
DECISION 


The appeal is denied. 
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DECISION, CONTAINING FINDING OF FACT AND FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS or LAW 


PREPARED BY Law STUDENT FROM THE STATE- 
MENT oF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
Fmsr COLUMN 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


(1) Induction examination December 18, 
1942, revealed claimant veteran was totally 
blind in the left eye, and that the eye was 
degenerated. 

(2) During service veteran was stationed 
in Iran from August 1943, to February 1945. 
There is some opinion evidence of record 
tending to show that excessive heat in the 
desert area in which veteran was stationed 
caused further deterioration of the eye. 

(3) Examination May 19, 1945, revealed 
a gradual change in appearance of the iris 
and gradual recession of the eyeball. The 
eye was enucleated May 24, 1945. 

(4) Discharge examination July 29, 31, 
1945, showed chronic keratitis, chronic 
uveitis, calcified cataract, detachment gliosis 
and calcification of retina; intraocular 
hemorrhage; ossification of choroid; phthisis 
bulbi. There is no showing that these con- 
ditions are normally incident to a degener- 
ated eye or to enucleation. 

(5) Service connection was granted Sep- 
tember 17, 1945, with evaluation of 10 per- 
cent for residuals of removal of left- eye, 
with entitlement to statutory award on ac- 
count of anatomical loss of one eye. 

(6) VA examination July 29, 1959, re- 
vealed enucleation of the left eye, healthy 
socket. Veteran gave a of mucous 

from the left eye which clears up 
in a few days. 

(7) Service connection was severed Sep- 
tember 23, 1960. The reason is not specified. 
CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 

(1) Veteran's claim Is governed by the 
provisions for wartime disability compensa- 
tion (38 U.S.C. 101(8), 310). 

(2) Since total blindness of the left eye 
was noted at the time of the induction ex- 
amination there can be no question of sery- 
ice connection with blindness of that eye, 
either on a presumptive or factual basis (38 
US.C. 311). It was manifestly erroneous to 
grant service connection for purposes of 
the statutory award for blindness of one 
eye, since the statute, with respect to loss 
of one eye, refers only to blindness and not 
to anatomical loss (38 U.S.C. 314(k). Any 
other interpretation of this statute would 
require that it be read so as to refer to 
“anatomical loss or loss of use of * * * 
blindness.” Since it is absolutely clear from 
the record that blindness itself did not re- 
sult from any service connected disability 
and that blindness of the eye was not itself 
such a service connected disability, the only 
question of service connection relates to 
that disability arising from residual effects 
of enucleation. 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 
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Decision, CONTAINING FINDING OF FACT AND 
CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 


September 20 


FINDINGS OF Fact AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 
PREPARED BY LAW STUDENT FROM THE STATE- 
MENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
First COLUMN 


(3) There is evidence of record indicating 
that, although the veteran's left eye was 
degenerated at the time of induction, his 
service in a desert area caused further de- 
terioration of the eye. In the absence of a 
specific finding that such further deteriora- 
tion was due to the normal progress of his 
condition, this increase in the severity of his 
disability must be presumed to have been 
aggravated by service (38 U.S.C. 353; 38 
CFR 3.63(i)). It is true that the mere fact 
of enucleation will not establish aggrava- 
tion, but since service connection depends 
in such cases on whether the cause of enu- 
cleation was service incurred or aggravated, 
and since the places of the veteran's service 
are relevant considerations in determining 
aggravation, service connection for the cause 
of enucleation must be conceded even 
though such service connection for blind- 
ness would be erroneous (38 CFR 3.63(i)). 

(4) It follows, therefore, that the statu- 
tory award for anatomical loss of the left 
eye was clearly and unmistakably erroneous 
on these facts, and service connection in 
this respect was properly severed. But serv- 
ice connection for any residual effects of 
enucleation itself must be conceded. 


Nancy Bean, the Sunshine Girl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, little 
or no explanation is needed in connec- 
tion with the editorial I submit to you 
today from the September 7, 1961, edi- 
tion of the Sun Advocate, of Price, Utah. 

The faith and courage of this 19-year- 
old heroine, Miss Nancy Bean, is an ex- 
ample that each of us might well emu- 
late. 

This resolute young lady has remained 
undaunted throughout one crisis after 
another and has borne pain and disap- 
pointment these past 10 years in a fash- 
ion not unlike the great Joan of Arc. 

My hat is off to Price’s “Girl of Cour- 
age.” I hope and pray that her fu- 
ture will reciprocate with some of the 
sunshine and happiness she has brought 
to those who have had the privilege of 
knowing her. 

The editorial follows: 

A GIRL or COURAGE 

Price's “Girl of Courage,” Miss Nancy Bean, 
has battled her way through another crisis 
and is recovering at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. Catherine Bean, at 1139 South 13th East 
in Salt Lake City, following 2 months at 
the L.D.S. Hospital. 

The courage label was pinned on Nancy 
long ago, and on various members of her 
family who have assisted the 19-year-old 
girl through 10 long years of fighting a battle 
for health, following paralysis from her waist 
through her legs after complications which 
occurred after a sickness with measles. 

Nancy's newest experience included treat- 
ment before and after the amputation of 
both legs which will eventually enable her 
to sit up again in a wheel chair. For nearly 
3 years she was confined to her bed, lying 
on her stomach and the latest operation will 


give her more freedom with bodily move- 
ment. 

Hospital attendants called Nancy “The 
Sunshine Girl,” and her friends locally know 
that her kind attitude and ready smile could 
earn that title. Nancy visited other patients 
to encourage them in their illnesses toward 
recovery. 

Plans for the future include courses at a 
Salt Lake City high school, a great deal of 
physical therapy and plenty of determina- 
tion to become as self-sufficient as possible. 

With Nancy and her mother in Salt Lake 
City is a sister, Miss Annette Bean, who is 
employed in the city. 

Word of Nancy's release from the Salt 
Lake City hospital was recovered in Price by 
her grandmother, Mrs. Nettie Sax, who has 
stood by Nancy through every phase of her 
long ordeal. 

The courage of this youthful girl through 
her many painful trials and tribulations is 
a lesson for all of us who sometimes feel 
the cards are stacked against us just because 
we suffer setbacks in our business or private 
lives. Nancy has suffered one setback after 
another but through it all she has main- 
tained a calm cheerfulness that makes others 
wonder if they could have withstood the 
suffering. 


Hon. Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in commemo- 
rating the memory of that fine gentle- 
man and esteemed friend, OVERTON 
Brooxs, whose untimely passing we all 
regret. 

Since coming to Congress, I have had 
the great honor to serve with OVERTON 
Brooks on the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. It was here I 
had an opportunity to observe Mr. 


Brooks as a friend, as a Member of Con- 
gress, and as a leader of men. In addi- 
tion to being dedicated to the best in- 
terests of the citizens of his district—his 
first allegiance—he was the first chair- 
man of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee and perhaps the one person 
most responsible for alerting the Nation 
and working for a truly effective national 
space effort. 

The people of this country shall be 
forever indebted to him for the out- 
standing service he rendered to his Na- 
tion. His contribution shall live long 
after all of us have passed to our eternal 
reward. And it shall stand as a living 
monument to Overton BROOKS, the man, 
the friend, and the tireless patriot. 

I wish to extend my profound and 
most heartfelt sympathy to his family 
on their great loss. His untimely pass- 
ing will leave a void that will be felt in 
their home and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for many years to come, 


Business Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Hon, John E. Horne, recently is- 
sued a semiannual report covering SBA’s 
operations for the first 6 months of 1961. 
This report outlines the increasing role 
SBA is playing in the economic life of the 
Nation. 

But one section in Mr. Horne's report 
is alarming. The figures given in that 
section make possible an opportunity 
to compare the state of the economy in 
the small business sector during the first 


1961 


6 months of 1961 with the similar period 
in 1960. The following excerpts from 
the report are quoted in order to show 
this comparison: 

BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 

Figures on business incorporations also 
Provide a measure of small business growth, 
Since about half of all new, and primarily 
Small businesses, choose the corporate form 
of organization. 

According to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., busi- 
ness incorporations were 5 percent lower in 
the first 5 months of this year than in the 
Same period of 1960. This year, there were 
77,600 incorporations; in 1960, there were 
81,441. 

BUSINESS FAILURES 

Business failures, which also relate pri- 
Marily to small concerns, have continued at 
a high level. Through the week ended July 
18, Dun & Bradstreet reported 9,568 failures 
this year, compared with 8,356 in the same 
Perlod of 1960. If failures were to continue 
at this same rate throughout the remainder 
Of the year, the total would be nearly 18,000. 
In view of the recent business upturn, this 
high a total seems unlikely. Nevertheless, 
the number apparently will be greater than 
in other year since the end of World War II. 


An Arms Control Agency Should Not Be 
Established at This Critical Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to the debate on this bill to 
establish an Arms Control Agency with 
Concern and deep misgivings as to its 
Teal purpose and benefit to our country 
and to our allies. 

The bill proposes that an agency be 
established with no definite authority 
or actual responsibility, but to act only 
in an advisory capacity under the juris- 
diction of the President and the Secre- 

of State. 

Arms control for whom? For the 
United States of America only and for 
no other nation on earth, including 
Russia of course. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not forget that 
bois U.S. Congress does not and cannot 

gislate for any other nation on earth, 
friend or enemy. 

True, every nation on earth is willing 
to accept our dollars by the billion and 
With few strings attached, but they will 
Control their own armed might, weak 
or strong, whether we like it or not, 
9 has been proven time and time 


Mr, Speaker, I shall not be a 
a bill such as this to place an- 
Other agency between our able, experi- 
enced military experts and the President 
of the United States, present or future. 
e last April Cuban fiasco should have 
~CUred us of delegating additional war or 
recommendations to the State De- 
Partment, which this bill does in just so 
Many words. 
We have the United Nations organiza- 
with headquarters in New York 


to 
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City. That organization was established 
primarily to keep the world at peace. 
Russia is a member of the United Na- 
tions, and was in 1951. But that did 
not stop her from marching on Korea. 
Is anyone nieve enough to believe that 
they will now follow suit if we pass this 
bill and that they will make any attempt 
to control their armed might and even 
if they agree to do so, why of course 
they will not, but to the contrary. The 
Communists will build stronger their 
armed might, while word will go out to 
our Western Allies that the United States 
is actually preparing to reduced its 
armed might by establishing this so- 
called Arms Control Agency, and so 
again, we lose prestige around the world 
at this critical hour when we should be 
showing the kind of firmness the Amer- 
ican people expect. 


Prayer for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in these times when the hearts 
of men are filled with the hope and 
prayer for peace, it is fitting and proper 
that we invoke the divine guidance and 
the help of the Prince of Peace. With 
that in mind, Mr. Speaker, I have se- 
cured the permission of the House to in- 
clude in the Recorp the following prayer 
for peace, a prayer of the Crusade of 
Prayer for Peace to be conducted on Sep- 
tember 17 to October 29, 1961, under the 
auspices of the Archdiocese of Washing- 
ton, with the closing exercises to be held 
on the Washington Monument grounds 
on Sunday, October 29, 1961: 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


O Divine Savior, who has given us the per- 
fect example of wisdom and simplicity, grant 
us the wisdom to recognize injustice and un- 
truth in our world today. 

We beseech Thee, O Compassionate Re- 
deemer, to give in our time that peace based 
on justice which the human race has ever 
sought. Grant consolation to the peoples 
who groan under the yoke of godless oppres- 
sors, and hear their cry for deliverance. Pour 
forth Thy grace into the hearts of all people, 
who earnestly and sincerely desire peace, that 
they may embrace Thy truth and spread its 
prevading influence over their lands, 

We pray especially for our President, that 
his inspired leadership may give hope to a 
world threatened daily by war and that the 
heavy burden of responsibility in these crit- 
ical days, may not rest too heavily on his 
shoulders. 

We pray for the members of the Cabinet, 
the Members of Congress and for all who are 
entrusted with the burden of Government in 
these days, that they may seek above every 
other consideration peace with justice in our 
own country and in every nation. 

We earnestly beg Thee, O Prince of Peace, 
to hasten the coming of that day when all 
nations will live in harmony under Thy law, 
and every human being will worship Thee in 
freedom, These great favors we humbly ask, 
trusting in Thy goodness, and uniting with 
those millions who even now courageously 
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suffer for love of Thee and who fervently 
yearn for the coming of Thy reign of peace. 
Amen, 


Recognition of the Republic of Outer 
Mongolia Will Outrage Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress is rapidly draw- 
ing to a close and I view the coming ad- 
journment with mixed emotions. Like 
most of my colleagues, I am anxious to 
return to my home district and State, 
but if certain events, as prophesied, 
come to pass during adjournment, I for 
one, will sincerely regret the final fall 
of the gavel. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the persistent 
rumor that the State Department is only 
awaiting adjournment to put in motion 
a plan involving diplomatic recognition 
of the Republic of Outer Mongolia, Rec- 
ognition of this Russian satellite is of 
course only a prelude to Outer Mon- 
chan membership in the United Na- 

ons, 

I understand that Owen Lattimore, 
whose advice was so helpful to the suc- 
cess of the Communist takeover in 
China, and who recently returned from 
an extended visit to Outer Mongolia, has 
informally reported on his findings to 
high sources in the Department of 
State. In this connection, I believe it 
only fair to assume he has also made 
informal recommendations. 

Remembering that Mr. Lattimore 
officially recommended in the strongest 
possible terms recognition of this Com- 
munist country only a few short years 
ago, it is not hard to imagine the nature 
of his present views on this subject. At 
that time, he stated that as in the case 
of the Communist Chinese, the politi- 
cal leaders of these people were actually 
agrarian reformers and patriots, and in 
view of the revolutionary beginnings of 
this country, deserved U.S. understand- 
ing and sympathy. 

The argument advanced by the De- 
partment of State, that we need this 
listening post in the middle of the Gobi 
Desert, falls on deaf ears as far as I am 
concerned. Rather, I would regard 
diplomatic recognition of Outer Mon- 
golia as another in a long list of appease- 
ment gestures to an ideology which re- 
gards these gestures merely as signs of 
weakness and is in no way placated by 
them. 

International communism will of 
‘course accept every concession the 
United States is willing to make; con- 
cessions, incidentally, which are one- 
sided. The Communist conspiracy, like 
the monster it is, has an insatiable ap- 
petite for these “giveaways” and its 
strength is increasingly augmented by 
every fresh compromise at the confer- 
ence table. 

In the name of commonsense, I urge 
the State Department architects of this 
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nefarious plan to reconsider, bearing in 
mind that those responsible will be held 
to a strict accounting by an aroused 
public as well as many Members of 
Congress, who, like myself, will deeply 
resent any under-the-table dealings 
such as this during the coming adjourn- 
ment. 


The Meaning and Purposes of Farmer 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Farmers Grain Dealers As- 
sociation of Iowa sponsored a speech 
contest. Miss Ann -Lage, a senior at 
North Scott High School, Eldridge, Iowa, 
won the top award with her entry enti- 
tled “The Meaning and Purposes of 
Farmer Cooperatives.” Because she has 
done such a good job with this subject 
and because I think there is some valu- 
able information here that all Members 
of Congress should know about, I wish 
to have a copy of her speech printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THe MEANING AND PURPOSES OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES 

Small children, especially 5-year olds, 
often have strange conceptions of institu- 
tions in the adult world. I can still remem- 
ber when, as a small girl of 5, I made my 
first trip to Eldridge. Arriving in Eldridge 
I became very excited, for before me rose 
what, to my small eyes, resembled a giant 
milk carton. Impatiently I tugged at my 
father to tell me what that was. In the 
casual manner adults have with children, 
he replied, “Oh, that's the Co-op.” 

“Co-op, that’s a funny word,” I puzzled. 
But it did sound important, and I was so 
proud of seeing it that the first thing I did 
when I got home was to tell my mother that 
I had seen a co-op. For many months after 
that, every tall building I saw was a co-op. 

Of course that oversized milk carton I 
had seen was our local cooperative elevator, 
However, in seeing the elevator, had I really 
seen the co-op? Is the elevator itself the 
cooperative? Behind the elevator are aims 
and purposes that make it more than just 
another place of business and different from 
the corporation. 

In most business corporations the opera- 
tion of the plant for profit, is the sole pur- 
pose of the business. However, in a co- 
operative the plant is just the instrument 
used by the cooperative to carry on its aims 
and purposes. Cooperatives can be distin- 
guished from privately owned enterprise by 
this and other features. 

The first successful consumer cooperative 
was started in Rochdale, England, in 1844, 
by a group of 28 poor weavers who saved 
$140 for the purpose in establishing their 
store they adopted certain basic principles, 
today called the Rochdale principles. Their 
ideas proved so successful that they have 
served as a guide for cooperatives ever since. 
These principles are: 

1. Anyone may join, 

2. Each member has only one vote regard- 
less how many shares he owns. In private 
companies, owners vote accor to the 
amount of stock they hold. In cooperatives 
all members have an equal voice. 
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3. Goods and services are sold at the go- 
ing market prices. This makes for fair com- 
petition with private business. 

4, When all expenses are paid, the profits 
are returned to the members in proportion 
to their patronage in the form of patronage 
refunds or dividends. 

To clearly understand the meaning and 
purposes of cooperatives we must first under- 
stand these basic principles, 

There are many types of cooperative or- 
ganizations that use these principles. When 
people join together to buy goods for their 
own use, they form consumers’ coopera- 
tives. When farmers unite to sell what they 
raise, they have a marketing cooperative. 
If they unite to buy needed farm supplies 
such as feed, seed, and fertilizer, they have 
a purchasing cooperative. 

Although each one of these cooperatives 
has its specific purpose, there are basic pur- 
poses that apply to all cooperatives. Their 
basic purpose is to jointly carry out certain 
of the members business activities so the 
members can operate their own businesses 
more effectively. 

A further purpose is to enable the mem- 
bers to provide for themselves, at their own 
expense and risk, certain goods and services 
essential to conducting their own private 
business. Many of these essential services 
are ordinarily provided by “middle men” or 
dealers, Naturally these people are in- 
terested making a personal profit from the 
service they render. 

Cooperatives enable the members to pro- 
vide the services for themselves, under their 
own control, The additional expenses that 
usually go to the middleman as his profit, 
now becomes the profit of the cooperative. 
At the end of the year these profits are 
returned to the farmer in proportion to his 
patronage of the cooperative, Doing this en- 
ables the member to carry on his own busi- 
ness with more profit. 

This brings out another of the main ob- 
jectives of cooperatives. Their purpose is 
not to operate a business firm for profit to 
itself, but to operate a firm that will reduce 
the expenses or increase the net income of 
its members. 

In defining the purposes of cooperatives, 
they can in some respects, be compared to 
the United Nations. The United Nations 
is an association of countries united for a 
common purpose—world peace. The coun- 
tries join voluntarily and retain their soy- 
ereignty. The United Nations hold on its 
members and they are free to withdraw at 
any time. The purpose of the United Na- 
tions was not to take over control of coun- 
tries, but to help them have a fair advantage 
in world affairs. 

Like the United Nations, cooperatives are 
also associations of sovereign members, 
united for a common purpose. In this in- 
stance the purpose is to strengthen the 
economic position of the members. Like 
the United Nations, cooperatives do not take 
over control of their members’ private busi- 
ness, for the purpose of cooperatives again, 
is not to operate a new business solely for 
profit, but to give members larger returns 
from their present business through the 
patronage of the cooperative. 

In our fast moving modern economy of 
big business and industry, the lone farmer 
is caught between the rising cost of opera- 
tion and the lowering of farm prices, The 
individual farmer is a small unit when com- 
pared with the powers of big business, 
Alone against such forces he is unable to 
improve his situation, for he lacks their 
strength and bargaining power. His earnest 
plea for his fair share of the consumer's dol- 
lar goes unheard. 

Aesop said, “Unity gives strength.” One 
other purpose of cooperatives is to unit 
farmers in their common cause and give 
them the strength needed to gain their de- 
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served higher place on America’s economic 
scale. By united action through coops, 
farmers gain the advantage of collective 
bargaining and their demands are given 
strength. 

“United we stand—divided we fall.” When 
John Dickenson wrote that phrase in the 
“Liberty Song” in 1768, he meant it in rela- 
tion to the thirteen colonies and their strug- 
gle with Britain for freedom. Today that 
same phrase may well be applied to the 
American farmer and his struggle for exist- 
ence, As I have said, alone the individual 
farmer has very little power and will in- 
evitably fall. However, when firmly united 
in cooperatives, following the purposes I 
have outlined, they gain the strength to 
withstand the forces pushing them out of 
business. 

The purposes of cooperatives are manifold, 
and they all serve to give the members a 
united stand in increasing the gains from 
their individual businesses. 


Commendation to Ellis J. Pickett and St. 
George Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of St. George, Utah, recently cele- 
brated a very successful centennial 
under the expert guidance of General 
Chairman Ellis J. Pickett and his most 
efficient committee comprising A. K. 
Hafen, A. Karl Larson, H. L. Reid, Neida 
Hutchings, Vernon Worthen, Mary 
Phoenix, and Charles M. Pickett. 

This distinguished group—at great 
personal sacrifice and effort—planned 
and prepared a celebration that will al- 
ways be cherished by the people of St. 
George and the throngs of former resi- 
dents and visitors who returned to see 
and visit friends and loved ones. Mr. 
Pickett and his committee deserve only 
the highest commendation and I ask 
you to join with me in paying tribute to 
them. 

It was impossible for me to mention 
each and every person who contributed 
to the establishment and progress of St. 
George in my original remarks before 
the House on August 28, 1961. To be 
sure, many of the people who were the 
very backbone of the community are 
unsung heroes—history has failed to re- 
cord their valuable presentations of pub- 
lic service. 

One such frontiersman was Brigham 
Jarvis who was associated with the his- 
tory of irrigation from the time he 
reached St. George in 1861 and found a 
deep swamp between the south end of 
the east black ridge and the Virgin 
River. Later he developed this swamp 
into a farm and rolled down the rushes 
and washed in sand with the water from 
the Virgin Ditch, preparing the way for 
the road and doing away with a breed- 
ing place for mosquitoes. 

Brigham Jarvis, the promoter of the 
project known as Jarvis Ditch, was an 
untiring worker in the various irrigation 
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Projects of that area. Under his ad- 
ministration as a councilman, history 
records, work was begun and completed 
on Cottonwood Ditch. He and the mayor 
were named to select a route from the 
gulch to the city. By the end of his 
term as councilman, the work was com- 
Pleted and the water entering the valley 
Over the red hill to the north. This 
Provided a water supply for the establish- 
Ment of a city water system later; a 
System equaled by few and surpassed by 
none. 

To the fathers of St. George—past and 
Present—I rise in respectful apprecia- 
tion and commendation. 


Understanding More Important Than 
Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article written by Ralph W. 

which appeared in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on Sep- 
tember 18, 1961, entitled “Understand- 
More Important Than Popularity.” 

I wholeheartedly subscribe to Mr. 
Loew's theory that people today are too 
Much concerned with being popular 
rather than understanding the basic mis- 
Sion of mankind. He gives us much food 
for thought in his article which follows: 


UNDERSTANDING MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
POPULARITY 
(By Ralph W. Loew) 
TRAPPED 
Have we been trapped by our desire to be 
? We Americans especially demon- 

Strate this trait, as though we were in- 
Secure and needed to satisfy our hunger for 
applause. Our public relations experts de- 
velop methods by which our laudable qual- 
ities can be properly cataloged and praised. 
Newcomers to our country are eagerly asked 
how they like us, and we await the compli- 
Ments as though we were little children 
yearning for praise. 

Foreign aid too frequently is debated on 
the basis of how many friends such assistance 

bring to us instead of carefully examin- 

ing the needs to be met. We want to be 
Understood. 

In this kind of a world crisis it isnt neces- 
Sary to be understood. It is necessary to 


Understand. 
DO WE UNDERSTAND? 


Think of the tawdry confessions of naive 
®mbezzlers, listen to the poignant stories of 
young people involved in gambling episodes, 
hear the explanations of the deeds‘of youth- 

rioters or their elders who do nothing and 
almost every instance there will be a 
unting question. “You do understand, 
don't you?" 

In the current nuclear crisis too many 

Statesmen have been justifying the 
this tion of the testing on the ground that 
m necessity has been forced. So the Com- 
aa alate say in effect, “If you understand us 

People of peace you would understand 
t we are doing.” To which a startled 
Shocked world can only ask, “Do any of 
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us really understand to the full what we are 
really doing?” 
THEY UNDERSTOOD 


Now look for a moment at the prophet 
Amos. He didn’t care a fig for popularity. 
He had a burning message and he was a man 
with a mission. He stood before the au- 
thorities of his day, condemning their rot- 
tenness, and pointed them to righteousness. 

Or here is John the Baptist. He lived in a 
time when he saw the rulers winking at 
morality and defiling all that he knew was 
the way of righteousness, This he wanted 
men to understand. 

Jesus was able to say with utter candor, 
“Iam not mad. I am honoring My Father 
and you are trying to dishonor Me. But I 
am not concerned with My own glory; there 
is One whose concern it is, and He is the 
true Judge.” There was a fact to be under- 
stood; beyond this it wasn’t necessary to be 
understood. 

WINNING FRIENDS 

Robert Louis Stevenson who knew much 
about loneliness and kept his personal in- 
tegrity unsullied could write, “To do any- 
thing not because the thing is good or kind 
or honest in its own right but because others 
are doing it, is to resign all moral control 
and captaincy upon yourself and go post 
haste to the devil with the greatest number,” 

Perhaps this has been our problem. 
We've wanted to win friends and influence 
people. We thought that we could do it by 
pretense, tricks of the trade, slick-paper ad- 
vertisements. Sometimes that seems to 
work. Most of the time it boomerangs. It 
only tricks ourselves. Then when a man 
hardly knows who he is, he suddenly feels 
lonesome, wondering whether anything has 
been worth while at all. 

POPULARITY DRUG 


It's nice to be admired. It’s fun to be 
applauded. It's satisfying to be appreci- 
ated. It’s rough to be criticized. Yet the 
worst fate of all would be that of throwing 
away God-given opportunities in the search 
for truth and a righteous peace, simply be- 
cause we were absorbed with the narcotic of 
being popular. 

We really aren't in the world to be loved; 
we are here to love. 

We really aren't here to be served; we are 
here to serve. 

We really don't need to be understood; it 
is utterly important that we understand. 


History of Vending in the United States: 
75th Anniversary of the Industry— 
Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the fourth 
and concluding part of A Concise His- 
tory of Vending in the U.S. A.,“ written 
by G. R. Schreiber, editor of Vend, the 
magazine of the vending industry, to 
commemorate the 75th anniversary of 
vending in this country, is herewith pre- 
sented to my colleagues in the House: 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF VENDING 

Canteen went into candy vending with a 
nonselective magazine built by Fairchild 
Manufacturing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Later, 
Canteen contracted with Blue Bird Manu- 
facturing Co., Kansas City, for 4,000 non- 
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selective candy venders. For a time, 
Canteen sold only the candy bars then 
produced by Curtiss Candy Co. But, 
as Leverone recalled, “people just got tired 
of eating candy made by the same manu- 
facturer. So we went to Hershey, but 
Hershey refused to sell us at first because 
he said he didn't want to get us into finan- 
cial trouble.” Hershey Chocolate Co. had 
attempted its own vending operation in the 
1920's but regarded the business as a failure. 
Certainly the Hershey-owned Chocolate 
Vending Co. was losing money when Leve- 
rone and Hershey executives talked. 

William F. R. Murrie, then president of the 
Hershey company, was the man who sug- 
gested that Leverone build a candy machine 
which would offer customers a choice of 
bars. Canteen went to International Regis- 
ter Co. whose chief engineer, Ed Richmond, 
later vice president of Automatic Canteen 
Co. of America, designed a five-column 
machine with a capacity of 60 bars. The 
selective candy vender set a pattern in the 
vending industry as well as launched Can- 
teen on its way to a multi-million-dollar 
vending organization. 

During the early 1930’s, manufacturers and 
operating organizations were formed in the 
Middle West in great numbers: National Re- 
jectors was organized in St. Louis to make 
coin rejectors; National Vendors began pro- 
duction of a nine-selection candy machine; 
Coan Manufacturing, started in Chicago and 
later moved to Madison, Wis., built a success- 
ful “endless chain” candy vender. In 1931, 
Automatic Sales Co. of New York installed 
Periodical vending machines in some 75 
eastern cities. These were used by Curtis 
Publishing Co. to vend the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Ladies“ Home Journal, but 
gradually the machines were withdrawn be- 
cause of mechanical defects and high oper- 
ating costs. 

That same year, 1931, N. Robert Harvey, 
who had been in the grocery business in 
Pennsylvania, installed a battery of vending 
machines in a room of the main floor of the 
Beaux Arts Apartments in Manhattan. Har- 
vey called his battery the Delamat (delivers 
automatically), and his idea was to provide 
the apartment house residents with a 24- 
hour delicatessen. The insertion of a coin 
and the turn of a knob started an electric 
motor which brought the displayed item 
down to a delivery window by means of a flat 
tray attached to a conveyor chain, The ma- 
chines held 80 different items in cans, glass 
jars, cartons, and paper bags, and included 
such staples as coffee, sugar, canned vege- 
tables, fruit, and ginger ale, always a big 
seller in this prohibition period. Harvey in- 
stalled a vending mechanism in the box of 
a General Electric refrigerator to vend such 
foods as butter, eggs, packaged lamb chops, 
steak, and squab. This was the first attempt 
to refrigerate and vend foodstuffs. The proj- 
ect failed when Harvey found the operation 
unprofitable. 

One year later, using a general purpose 
merchandise vender built by the National 
Sales Machine Co. of St. Louis, another at- 
tempt at apartment house vending was un- 
dertaken in Los Angeles. This early take- 
home vending project was the idea of Charles 
O. Johnson, a distributor for the St. Louis 
company. Johnson called his venture the 
Automatic The machine he 
used vended nickel and dime items which 
were held in tiers in a series of six vertical 
compartments. The merchandise was pro- 
tected by a shutter or door which covered 
the face of each compartment. A glassed 
section displayed a sample of the item of- 
fered in the compartment. When a coin 
was inserted and the operating handle 
pulled, the shutter dropped down to expose 
the compartment in one tler. Johnson's 
automatic commissary utilized seven of the 
national units, four stocked with canned 
goods, one with bakery products, two with 
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bottled beverages. The automatic commis- 
sary included a cigarette and a candy bar 
vending machine. The automatic commis- 
sary failed because it could not provide 
change, housewives found the 10-cent sizes 
of grocery items uneconomical, and because 
the machines were unable to compete with 
odd-penny pricing in the grocery stores. 

While the automatic commissary was a 
failure, another west coast venture, launched 
in 1931, successfully opened a new facet of 
vending. M. T. Zeigler, general manager of 
the Central Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los An- 
geles, hit upon the idea of combining two 
new merchandising trends, packaging and 
vending, to give new life to his ice business. 
Zelgler's plan, known as Serv-Ice, had 25- 
pound cakes of ice sealed in wax-coated 
manila paper. The ice was trucked to big 
outdoor vending stations (12 feet high and 
8 feet square) where they retailed at 15 
cents. The first of these outdoor ice vending 
stations was installed in Los Angeles in July 
1931. By the end of 1932, Zeigler had 24 
Serv-Ice machines in operation in Los An- 
geles and San Diego. Variations of the ice 
vending device were being bullt in Mary- 
land, Texas, and by other manufacturers in 
California including that built by S. & S. 
Vending Machine Co., San Jose, established 
in 1932 by two engineers, Leslie Scott and 
Ernest Smith. 

Always a hotbed of invention, California 
witnessed the first attempt to clean clothes 
automatically. A machine called the Val-A- 
Vac was built in San Francisco in 1932. 
Nickel-operated, it incorporated an electric 
vacuum which its inventor said would pull 
the dust and dirt from clothes and hats. 
It was supposed to be used in restrooms and 
for service on Pullman cars, but at that time 
it failed to displace the old-fashioned whisk- 
broom, Not until the 1960’s would coin- 
operated drycleaning establishments, a 
sophisticated extension of the Val-A-Vac 
idea, come into their own. 

With the country deep in the throes of 
the depression in 1934, Chicago's Lincoln 
Park Zoo was the test site for the first self- 
contained, cup-type soft drink vending ma- 
chine. The machine was designed and built 
by Leslie Arnett, who earlier had many years’ 
experience in the soda fountain field. Ar- 
nett also developed the self-contained foun- 
tain carbonator which was to revolutionize 
the manual service of individual cold drinks. 
After testing and revising his drink machine 
during the summer of 1934, Arnett placed it 
permanently for public use in a W. F. Mon- 
roe Cigar Store in Chicago during April 1935. 
In 1936, the group with which Arnett worked 
formed the Vendrink Co., and so began an 
entirely new phase of the vending industry. 
In 1937, the Vendrink machine was taken 
over by Stewart & McGuire, Inc. When 
Stewart & McGuire stopped building the 
unit in 1939, it was taken over by a group 
headed by C. Russel Feldman, who organized 
the Frigidrink Corp. in New York. This 
group had the machine redesigned and built 
by Brunswick-Balke-Callender Co. 

In 1936, J. P. Seeburg Co., Chicago, brought 
out its Masterdrink, a single-flavor, 200-cup 
capacity machine similar to the Vendrink. 
This machine was sold in 1938 to Spacarb, 
organized that year as a Delaware corpora- 
tion to operate vending machines on a large 
scale. In 1937-38, Bally Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, produced the first practical 
premix cup drink vender which dispensed the 
drinks from tanks already carbonated. 
Meantime, in 1937, W. W. Bowman of Dallas, 
Tex., had developed the Frostidrink machine, 
first as a single flavor machine then as a 
two-drink vender. Spacarb became interest- 
ed in the Frostidrink, and in 1939 and 1940 
had about 20 three-selection drink venders 
built. Later, Spacarb acquired Frostidrink, 
and still later Spacarb was acquired by Rowe 
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which in turn was acquired by Automatic 
Canteen, 

While the vending companies in the early 
and middle 1930's were concentrating on de- 
veloping candy and cigarette vending, the big 
sirup producers, notably The Coca-Cola Co., 
were encouraging their bottlers to enter 
bottled soft drink vending. An ex-real- 
estate man, Elmer F. Pierson, and three as- 
sociates, formed The Vendo Co. in Kansas 
City in 1936 to market a vending top for 
existing reach-in Coca-Cola coolers. By the 
time production of bottled drink machines 
was halted in 1942, tens of thousands of 
bottled soft drink machines were a familiar 
sight in service stations, grocery stores and 
other outlets. In 1938, Coca-Cola purchased 
a number of cup drink machines from 
Spacarb and secured a limited license from 
Spacarb on certain cup machine patents. 

Considerable controversy raged in those 
days Just before World War II between the 
proponents of cup drink machines which 
served only one kind of drink and proponents 
of machines to serve two or three different 
selections. In the thick of the battle in 
those days, as might be expected, were the 
major sirup companies who—like Curtiss 
Candy and Hershey Chocolate a decade ear- 
lier—saw all kinds of possibilities in vend- 
ing machines which were exclusive outlets 
for their particular brands. 

In 1938 Beverage Dispensers introduced 
a new single drink cup machine designed by 
Carl Hollinger who had been with Vendrink. 
This machine developed into the Thirst 
Quencher. In 1939, Albert Cole organized 
the Coledrinx Co. in Chicago to build a 
single-flavor, postmix vender with a capacity 
of 350 cups. Sodamat Co. built a self- 
contained machine which failed to reach the 
market. Snead & Co., Jersey City, saw the 
Sodamat machine and began developing its 
own machine which reached the market in 
October 1940. Snead built 110 machines, 
about 70 of which went to Automatic Can- 
teen, when the Government on April 30, 
1942, ordered that all production of coin- 
operated machines be halted. 

The 1930's were productive years which 
laid the groundwork for the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the vending industry following 
World War II. Many of the developments of 
the thirties had to await the conclusion of 
the war to come into their own. The coin- 
operated laundry store is a good example. 
During the depression, it was common for 
some appliance dealers and utilities to at- 
tach coin metering devices to such major 
appliances as stoves and washing machines. 
When the user deposited coins to operate 
the device, he automatically made the pay- 
ments which some day in the distant future 
would make the appliance his own. A few 
enterprising entrepreneurs discovered they 
could attach coin meters to washing ma- 
chines, place the machines in apartment 
houses, and get a good return on their in- 
vestment. Then, in 1936 in Buffalo, N.Y., an 
Easy washing machine dealer named Lars 


Hedstrom hit upon the idea of putting a 


number of coin-operated washing machines 
in a single store. He called his store the 
Launder-Ur-Own Station, and thus gave rise 
to a whole new kind of automatic service 
business. 

During the 1930’s it was likewise estab- 
lished that the vending operating company 
was an integral and essential component of 
the industry. Until the late 1920's, although 
there were numerous attempts to start or- 
ganizations which resemble the modern op- 
erating company, vending machine manu- 
facturers often as not sold their creations 
direct to the outlets where they were to be 
used. Not, indeed, until the operating com- 
pany became a well-established factor did 
the business of manufacturing vending ma- 
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chines settle down and develop along sub- 
stantial and profitable lines. 

The necessity for presenting a solid front 
against legislative attacks caused a dozen 
vending industry leaders to meet in New 
York on September 14, 1936. At the con- 
clusion of that meeting, National Automatic 
Merchandising Association had been formed 
with six of the dozen men present as the 
association's charter members: W. G. Fitz- 
Gerald, International Ticket Scale Co.: W. R. 
Fowler, F. & W. Products Co.; Robert Z. 
Greene, Rowe Manufacturing Co.; Nathaniel 
Leverone, Automatic Canteen Co, of Amer- 
ica; E. V. Morava, Mills Automatic Mer- 
chandising Co., and A. Schlafler, Peerless 
Weighing & Vending Co. Present also was 
Clinton S. Darling, a professional trade asso- 
ciation manager, who was to become the 
association’s first manager and to guide it 
for the next quarter century. 

When the War Production Board sus- 
pended the manufacture of vending ma- 
chines in April 1942, the vending Industry 
consisted for all practical purposes of ma- 
chines to vend candy, cigarettes, gum, and 
soft drinks. The manufacturers of vending 
machines turned to the production of ma- 
terial for the Armed Forces, while the oper- 
ating companies, numbering less than 3,000, 
struggled to keep going. Then as the war 
effort deepened, the challenge to the oper- 
ating companies was intensified: Industrial 
plant managements, who had been at best 
tolerant of vending before, suddenly discov- 
ered that the vending machine was an in- 
valuable tool for keeping workers on the job. 
Where once industrial management had 
feared the installation of vending machines 
would cause workers to dawdle on the job. 
they found men and women could work 10, 
12, or longer hours at the job if they were 
refreshed occasionally with a candy bar or 
& soft drink. The demand for vending serv- 
ices was more than the industry could 
satisfy, either with machines or merchandise. 
This condition persisted throughout the war 
and after it. 

After the war, the cycle of invention and 
promotion so characteristic of vending's 
very early days repeated itself, Perfume 
and cologne machines came on the market 
with considerable fanfare. A machine was 
introduced which vended ice cream cones. 
Shoe shine machines, invented many years 
earlier, were hailed as a brand new creation 
but failed to win acceptance when custom- 
ers found their hose liberally covered with 
polish intended for the shoes. 

In Chicago, Bert Mills, with a shock of 
gray hair now, but still as astonished by 
vending as he had been years ago when he 
was a schoolboy, brought out a machine 
which served coffee automatically in a cup. 
In Philadelphia, two young ex-servicemen, 
Floyd Rudd and K. C. Melikian, formed a 
company to make and operate a hot coffee 
vending machine they had invented and 
perfected. All of this was in 1946 and 1947, 
and at first a good many old hands at vend- 
ing refused to take Rudd, Melikian, or Mills 
seriously. But the public did, and coffee 
vending was born. Then in the early fifties, 
Leslie Arnett, who put that first self-con- 
tained cold cup drink machine in Lincoln 
Park Zoo, unveiled the first vending ma- 
chine which made coffee from coffee 
grounds rather than liquid concentrate or 
instant dry ingredients. 

Nathaniel Leverone had his picture 
taken at Midway Airport in 1946 alongside 
of a new electronic marvel: A machine built 
by General Electric which would cook be- 
fore your eyes a hot dog and deliver it so 
hot you couldn’t hold it. The machine 
didn't work out. But the imagination of 
dozens of inventors and thousands of oper- 
ators was captured and the industry began 
thinking seriously of vending complete 
meals. 
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In St. Louis and in Rockford, Hl., at Na- 
tional Rejectors and at ABT Manufacturing, 
engineers were struggling with mechanisms 
which would accept and identify and make 
change for paper currency. By 1960, the 
Paper money changemaker would be a prac- 
tical fact. Literally hundreds of small 
manufacturing companies came into being 
between 1945 and 1955, and some made last- 
ing contributions to the industry. Eastern 
Electric, for example, which introduced in 
1946 the first electrically actuated console 
Cigarette vending machine and was subse- 
Quently sold to the Seeburg Corporation. 

Refrigeration and heat were added to 
Vending machines so that hot and cold foods 
Could be vended. Coin mechanisms were 
Perfected so that machines could accept 
all popular denominations. Changemakers 
Were introduced—first as service machines, 
then built in as part of the machine itself 
until the changemaker is now a standard 
Plece of equipment on most major vending 
Machines 


In 1946, total vended volume amounted to 
million. By 1960, this had grown to 
$2,586 million. The number of operating 
Companies had increased from 3,500 in 1946 
to 6,250 in 1960. 

The improvements and inventions which 
always moved vending ahead continued: 
The multi-selection cigarette machine was 

t to accommodate the vastly changed 
Preferences in cigarette brands. Apco rev- 
Olutionized the cup-drink business with a 
Machine which not only served the drink 
automatically but added ice as well. Wit- 

rg, a Danish firm, introduced the all- 
Purpose vending machine to the U.S. indus- 
try, and the door opened for vending 
batteries to 3 mobile carts, snack 
Counters and manual cafeterias in thousands 
of industrial plants, office buildings, colleges, 
and similar outlets. 

As the business grew, it changed. Manu- 
facturing companies, once family-owned 
enterprises, usually run by the inventive 
Benius who started the company, merged 
With one another and marketed their stock 
to the public. Operating companies, who 
began the forties offering their customers 
One or two product lines, diversified so that 

Offered the customer a complete vend- 
ing Service. As they moved into automatic 
Ood service, some moved also into manual 
ing ane or merged with established cater- 

Organizations or brought out ca 
Organizations. * — 

Tn 1946 the Automatic Canteen Co. had Its 
stock listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

hange, the first vending company so listed. 
Then ABC Vending was formed and its stock 
Was marketed publicly. Many major vend- 
wel companies, operating organizations as 

l as manufacturers, now sell their stock 

ugh the exchanges or over the counter. 
mending had come a great long way since 
5 omas Adams installed his gum machines 
— el platforms in New York City in 


A But the shape of things to come, the new 
Pplications of the vending principle are 
t as big and broad as they were in 
art day: Automatic restaurants and 
— ve-ins for the public as well as many 
incon automatic cafeterias for industry and 
titutions; automatic departments in 
coy Stores and drugstores, perhaps fully 
lag omatic stores or store branches in outly- 
tin areas; apartment house vending, a prac- 
— fact now with milk, perhaps extended 
morrow to other food lines. Each day, 
Vending machine provides needed serv- 
8 millions of people. And each day the 
va Of public confidence in the idea of 
nding is heightened and strengthened pro- 
ae that n ingredient of public 
& Ptance which stimulates growth and 
Pansion, 
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Edward Clayton Sherman, 1877-1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, many 
leaders of note in the field of engineer- 
ing have lived in my native State of 
Pennsylvania, including some who made 
important contributions in the design 
and building of the Panama Canal, 

Among these was Edward Clayton 
Sherman, who was born January 11, 
1877, at Kingston, Mass., and died on 
February 28, 1961, at Tyrone, Pa. 

A vignette of him by Benton MacKaye, 
published in the September 1961 issue of 
the monthly Bulletin of the celebrated 
Cosmos Club of Washington, D.C., sup- 
plies concisely stated facts that could 
have been written only by one who knew 
Sherman and his background well. 

The great work of Sherman’s engi- 
neering career was the design of the 
Gatun and Miraflores spillways, key 
structures of the Panama Canal. 

Arriving in the Canal Zone in 1909 as 
the result of an offer and appointment 
by Chief Engineer George W. Goethals, 
Sherman devoted all his tremendous ca- 
pacity to his assigned tasks of designing 
these two major features in the canal 
project. Though he arrived on the isth- 
mus later than other designers, he fin- 
ished first and departed to take up other 
tasks, and thus became one of the un- 
sung heroes of the Panama Canal. 

Among the young engineers who 
worked under him was William R. Mc- 
Cann of Hopewell, Va., who supervised 
the installation of the machinery to op- 
erate the spillway gates at Gatun. 

The spillways designed by Sherman 
have now been tested by nearly half a 
century of intensive operation, which has 
included periodic floods of the Chagres 
River, and have proved eminently satis- 
factory. 

The vignette follows: 

EDWARD CLAYTON SHERMAN, 1877-1961 
(By Benton MacKaye) 

“So you are joining our family, are you?” 

These, the first words I ever heard from 
Ed Sherman, were said to me one late Sep- 
tember afternoon in 1895 in Cambridge, 
Mass. Such his warm welcome to the ample 
mansion of No. 1 Berkeley Street: here my 
family was joining his for a sojourn to- 
gether during the coming winter. They were 
five: father, mother, daughter, two sons; we 
were three: self, mother, and sister. I re- 
call Just how Ed looked: a smiling 6 feet of 
him; beside him another 6 feet of smiling 
elder brother. 

It was classic Cambridge of the mid-Gay 
Nineties—twilight of the heyday of the in- 
terwar period, with the noncognizant 60's 
far behind and the unsuspiciloned Spanish 
War ahead. So when Ed showed up at the 
Cosmos Club 3 years ago it was like a trans- 
fer to a sphere where life was life and not a 
crisis. Berkeley Street, short and shaded, 
hard by the “Washington Elm,” was typical 
of time and town. Along it there strolled 
leisurely together, on that salubrious after- 
noon, President Eliot and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Later on we would see, 
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of nights, the cab of historian John Fiske re- 
turning him to his home at the farther end 
of the street. 

I was preparing to enter Harvard the next 
year. Ed was already in MIT. So we were 
quasi-college mates. But our main contact 
was that of the family circle. Our two stocks, 
plus some close friends (including my brother 
Percy at Harvard), made a sort of spontane- 
ous club. Indeed, we so dubbed ourselves— 
the “Tactless Club.“ 

It was the day of charades. Home life 
was still biologic. Gadget worship was yet 
unknown; not even a radio to usurp con- 
versation. Buttons were pressed to shed light 
but not laugh. Laughter was impulse and 
not import; and it was our winter’s main 
occupation. Fun was a potent force and 
not a pickled article. About once a fort- 
night we'd put on a home show. I recall 
Ed imitating the antics of a then renowned 
baseball pitcher (Andy Highlands of the Har- 
vard Varsity); his long arms swinging the 
winding up whirls; his long legs out- 
stretched, first one and then the other; his 
head cocked at first base; and then the 
climactic throw at the diamond. 

I could give more but space forbids. It 
was off and on that I'd see Ed during the 
last pentad of the century. He would visit 
my room in college, and we'd take long 
walks together in the then real rural out- 
skirts of old Cambridge. 

His first job after graduation in 1898 was 
up on the St. Lawrence, wherefrom he'd 
return and recount his doings. From this 
experience he got an early look-in on the 
then far-future (now extant) Great Water- 
way. Later he had a real hand in the other 
continental surgery—at Panama. But I can- 
not relate, at firsthand, his engineering ex- 
perience. Not since college had I seen him 
long enough for a real talk till 3 years ago. 
Then in a few brief meals we endeavored to 
cover the decades. Ed’s daughter, Mrs. John 
W. Newlin, of Tyrone, Pa., sends a thorough 
account of her father's career. Here are the 
highpoints: 

In 1877 (Jan. 11): Born at Kingston, 
Plymouth County, Mass. (With him I visited 
his old home there, imbibing the spirit of 
the famed South Shore and “Maritime Mas- 
sachusetts.“) He was son of Eben and Lucy 
(Burgess) Sherman. 

In 1898: Graduated from MIT, bachelor 
of science in civil engineering. After St. 
Lawrence, assistant engineer, Charles River 
Basin Commission, designing works that now 
compass the famous enterprise of the Charles 
River Basin. (I recall his telling me about 
this. It was before either of us could see 
ahead far enough to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this project in future American 
metropolitan planning.) 

In 1907: Married Katharine Buck, of Bram- 
well, W. Va., daughter of Stuart M. Buck, a 
prominent mining engineer and mine op- 
erator. 

In 1909: With the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. Of this Mrs. Newlin writes: The 
offer and appointment came from Col. George 
W. Goethals, chairman and chief engineer, 
and was especially complimentary to Mr. 
Sherman's ability as it had not been sought 
or applied for by him. He was placed in 
charge of the designs of the Gatun and Mira- 
flores spillway dams and was located at 
Culebra, C.Z. 

In 1912: Returned to Boston and entered 
private practice, including work for two 
important commissions—Merrimack Valley 
Waterways and Massachusetts Railroad. Be- 
came first editor of the Journal of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

In 1917: With the U.S. entrance in World 
War I, in Navy Department, designing en- 
gineer, Bureau of Docks and Yards, Wash- 
ington. Promoted to project manager, 
wherein he continued until retirement in 
1936. 
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In 1918: Commander, U.S. Naval Reserve 
Force. Later given the Silver Star citation 
by the Secretary of the Navy. Decorated 
also with the French Medal, Officer de 
l'Instruction Publique. 

After retirement (1936) continued resi- 
dence in Washington, with much traveling 
in Europe, United States, and Canada. Dur- 
ing World War I took active part in naval 
service and on rationing board. 

In 1952: Mrs. Sherman died. Edward 
moved to Tyrone, Pa. 

In 1961 (February 28): Edward died in 
Tyrone, at the home of Mrs. Newlin (1400 
North Avenue). Mrs. Newlin writes: “He 
is survived also by one son, Edward C. Sher- 
man, Jr., of San Francisco, Calif., and by 
seven grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. Interment was in the Na- 
tional Cemetery, Arlington, Va. Mr. Sher- 
man was a member of the Cosmos Club in 
Washington (October 7, 1918). He was a 
Fellow of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers.” 

Ed was not among “the brass,” or among 
many of the headlines. Headlines were made 
by such as “St. Lawrence,” “Charles River 
Basin,” and “Panama.” When reading these 
one wonders who are the men behind them. 
One of them was Edward Sherman. 


Chickens Do Come Home To Roost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the latter part of 1960 and early in 
1961 we heard a great deal about getting 
America moving, when many were of the 
opinion it had not slowed to the extent 
pictured. The one thing which defi- 
nitely has moved—upward—is our na- 
tional debt. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
September 18 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal agrees in retrospect with doubts 
raised in my mind and expressed on nu- 
merous occasions when the housing, de- 
pressed areas, and minimum wage bills 
were under discussion. The most rabid 
proponent would probably admit—sec- 
retely—that the silver lining has not 
appeared to the degree anticipated. 

Assuming the following editorial is 
correct, I can at least say, “I told you 
so”; 


On Gerttnc MovING 

Of the many explanations being offered 
for the Kennedy program's decidedly mixed 
performance in Congress, it seems to us the 
most persuasive is simply that the White 
House misjudged the temper of the times. 

Here was an energetic young President 
who had campaigned on a pledge to “get 
America moving,” surrounded by eager young 
men presumably full of ideas about that 
motion, supported by majorities of his own 
party in both Houses of Congress, Not 
surprisingly a lot of people expected to see 
a flurry of legislative activity reminiscent of 
Franklin Roosevelt's first Congress. Yet the 
upshot, as the 87th Congress trudges toward 
the end of its first session, is something far 
less sensational. 

To be sure, Congress, gave Mr, Kennedy 
some of the highly dubious things he asked. 
Apart from relatively noncontroversial mil- 
itary spending boosts, his notable successes 
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were the housing, depressed-areas and min- 
imum-wage bills. 

These were no victories for the Nation. 
The wildly extravagant, hodgepodge housing 
measure is, among other evils, inflationary. 
The depressed-areas bill can be expected to 
have results contrary to those ostensibly in- 
tended. The minimum wage increase and 
expansion of coverage is causing fresh un- 
employment. Along with some lesser proj- 
ects, the housing and depressed-areas laws 
add to the deficits, debt and inflationary 
danger which are so rapidly burdening the 
Nation. 

Still, these actions, damaging as they are, 
are not dramatic mew departures; rather 
they are expansions of programs already in 
existence or long under discussion. Where 
the President signally failed to achieve his 
aims, as Mr, Novak observed in an article 
on this page recently, was in his attempts 
to wrest prerogatives from Congress and in 
his attempts to take the country into new 
and unexamined ventures. 

Thus Congress refused to abandon to the 
President its responsibility for annual ap- 
propriations, in this case for foreign aid. 
Congress refused to transfer to the execu- 
tive branch its responsibilities in the fleld 
of farm policy. 

And Congress refused to sanction some of 
the more extreme Kennedy proposals for 
moving the Government into new areas of 
control—in particular the program for com- 
pulsory medical care of the aged, an item of 
unimagined scope, and the sweeping school- 
aid bill, so costly in terms of money and 
loss of local discretion. 

Now it would seem plain that if Congress 
shared Mr, Kennedy’s campaign view of the 
dismal state of the Nation, it would be pre- 
pared to do almost anything he said was 
necessary to get moving. But how could any 
sensible person, in or out of Congress, con- 
clude that the American economy of 1961, 
the envy of the world, was in some kind of 
desperate shape? 

Anyway, what did the administration have 
to offer in the way of remedies for such ills 
as exist? Nothing but the worn-out pre- 
scriptions of the thirties: More Government 
spending, more Government control. It 
seems that the bright young men in Wash- 
ington today are not, after all, full of bright 
new ideas. 

Inevitably, a distrust of such simple solu- 
tions has been developing in the country 
over the years. There has been a growing 
realization that the springs of economic 
growth and sound prosperity lie not in Gov- 
ernment but in the freest exercise of indi- 
vidual choice, and that this trend toward 
constantly extending the blanket of Goy- 
ernment is not a liberating development, but 
a stultifying one. This revulsion against the 
Federal solution for everything has been re- 
flected in the mood of the present session. 

Congress, we believe, has little reason to 
be proud of those actions producing more 
spending and statism. But at least Congress 
has displayed some ability to stop, look, and 
listen. And when one weighs the Kennedy 
program against the congressional result, it 


is clear that the country could be moving 
in much worse ways. 


A Peace Corps in Reverse? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 
IN THE e 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Review of September 23, 1961, 


September 20 


contains the following item which I am 
sure provides not only a workable, but 
also a worthwhile plan: 
A PEACE CORPS IN REVERSE? 
(By David N. Rowe) 

The Peace Corps, reputedly a pet project 
of President Kennedy's inner circle adviser 
Walt W. Rostow, plans to send consider- 
able numbers of American teachers, tech- 
nicians, etc., to work in foreign countries 
during the next several years. These in- 
dividuals, recruited from the ranks of recent 
graduates, will be briefly trained in the 
United States in the language and cultural 
background of the host nation. Once 
abroad, they will be required to live and 
work as close to the level of the local popula- 
tion as possible, although just how this 
will be done in each area has yet to be seen. 
This scheme, depend on it, will cost a great 
deal of money. 

The hoped-for results of the Peace Corps 
could be achieved at much less expense and 
with far greater efficlency by other means. 
For the talent is available in the persons of 
the many foreign students who have been 
brought here since the war to be trained in 
just the skills and techniques the Peace 
Corps is meant to provide. There are liter- 
ally thousands of these trainees here. Only 
a few have returned home at the conclusion 
of their course of study to help their coun- 
tries achieve cultural, economic, and polit- 
ical advances. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS STAY HERE 

To understand what this means to their 
countries of origin we must remember that 
the students who have come here from Asia 
and, with increasing frequency today, from 
Africa, are the intellectual cream of their so- 
cleties. Competition for education is very 
sharp, the academic discipline in many Asian 
countries very severe, and the graduates, 
whatever the character of their curricula, do 
represent the very highest levels of qualifica- 
tions available. 

It is usually the ambition of the over- 
whelming majority of these graduates to go 
abroad for further study. So by allowing 
most of these trainees to stay here we are 
depriving their countries of their best intel- 
lectual resources. Asian students are natur- 
ally attracted by the high standard of living 
in the United States. In addition, they have 
found that they can successfully compete 
with Americans for jobs. American research 
and educational institutions, hospitals, busi- 
ness and technical enterprises are glad to 
employ them. With the aid of friendly and 
interested Americans these foreign students 
are able to circumvent laws which require 
their return home. This is not too difficult. 
The student may simply not conclude his 
study program. He will, for example, en- 
counter delays in completing a dissertation. 
Time limits for completion of graduate work 
are not enforced in many graduate schools. 
Some students enlist the sympathy and as- 
sistance of their professors, many of whom 
are anxious to keep them on as research 
workers. 

The student from abroad can also marry 
an American girl, and thus place a real ob- 
struction against the rules requiring his 
departure. His position is still stronger if 
he has a child born in this country who 
under our laws is entitled to American citi- 
zenship. Other students, less in demand in 
the professions, simply go underground, tak- 
ing Jobs as waiters, photo laboratory workers, 
etc., in large cities. 

Much of the financial support of these 
students is provided by the U.S. Government 
and by private and public American founda- 
tions and agencies, with the object of heip- 
ing to train an intellectual, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and technical elite for poorer na- 
tions. Instead of seeing to it that these 
trained young men and women are in fact 
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returned to our friends amd allies abroad, 
we allow them to remain. 

On a recent trip to Asia I found American 
cultural workers there keenly aware of this 
problem. How could they help get the stu- 
dent from Asia to return home? Most of 
them urged sharp curtailment of recruit- 
ment and support of Asian students for 
Study in America if a clear answer to that 
question is not forthcoming. 

In face of this, the proposed Peace Corps 
of young Americans appears to many abroad 
as a laughable and totally inadequate ex- 
Pedient. Why teach a few Americans a 
little of some difficult language, and give 
them a smattering of knowledge of a par- 
ticular local culture, when we have here in 
the United States available for such work 
thousands of natives of those countries who 
are (whether our bureaucrats know it or 
not) thoroughly conversant in their own 

es and culture. 


RESTITUTION 


Part of the money we are now planning to 
Spend on the Peace Corps should be used to 
Send home foreign students we have trained; 
we could help provide them with better Job 
Opportunities, and perhaps even contribute 
Something to their immediate local environ- 
ment so that they will better readjust to the 
change. 

The U.S. Government has invested large 
Sums in training Asians here. It is pre- 
paring to spend more, and is being pressed 
to do so. But if the practices of the im- 
Mediate past are to be followed still fur- 
ther, this will only result in great loss to the 
countries we are attempting to help. 

It is high time we stopped raiding the in- 
tellectual resources df our friends and allies. 
We should begin to make restitution, by re- 


turning every possible trainee or ex-trainee - 


now in this country. who has either com- 
Pleted his training or has been here a certain 
Specified length of time. We might decide 
to accept from any given country each year 
Only as many new trainees as there are stu- 
dents from that country who have returned 
from the United States during the previous 
year. But to do this, we must tighten the 
enforcement of regulations now on the 
ks, and add such new rules as the situa- 
tion may require. 
We can thus put an end to the Peace Corps 
Teverse that foreign student trainees in 
this country now constitute, 


Complex Problems of the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
textile industry today is confronted with 
& multitude of complex problems. In 
the night of this confusion, the textile 

dustry, nonetheless, persists in look- 
ing for a star of hope and listening for 
à rustle of encouragement. 

In view of our Government's persist- 
ently erratic and uncertain trade policy 
5 textiles, one cannot help but wonder 
3 how long this patient and long- 
uffering industry is going to have to 
Watch, wait, and listen for the arrival of 
tomething positive in the way of textile 
rade relationships. 

Mr. Speaker, pertinent to this com- 
Ment I insert into the Recorp two arti- 
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cles, one from a September 25 publica- 

tion of the U.S. News & World Report 

and the other from the September 16 

issue of the Portland Press Herald: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 
25, 1961] 


BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD 


In an arrangement that made nobody 
really very happy, the United States and Ja- 
pan have just agreed on a 7- to 8-percent 
increase in Japanese exports of cotton fabrics 
and apparel to the United States in 1962. 

Japanese textile interests wanted a 30- 
perceht increase. 

US. textile interests have objected to the 
present level of imports. 

The Japanese have restricted textile ex- 
ports to the United States since 1956. 

During the last 3 years, Hong Kong's tex- 
tile exports to the United States have been 
skyrocketing. In other words, the Japanese 
share of the U.S. import market has been 
shrinking. This situation has made the 


Japanese furlous. United States pressure 


on Hong Kong to curb their exports has bi 
unavailing thus far. by 

Textile manufacturers in the United States 
have clamored loudly at the increasing com- 
petition from low-wage countries such as 
Japan and Hong Kong. 

However, the U.S. industry has managed 
traditionally to export more cotton fabrics 
than were imported. Exports, for example, 
in the first 6 months this year more than 
doubled imports into this country. 

Imports of certain types of cotton cloth- 
ing from the Far East have been very heavy 
in the last 2 years and have glutted the U.S. 
market. 

Squawks from U.S. clothing manufac- 
turers have been persistent. Labor unions 
affected also have become perturbed at the 
volume of imports. 

The Kennedy administration would like 
to see both textile imports and textile ex- 
ports climb to higher levels—gradually, un- 
der controlled conditions. 

At the same time, it’s clear that adminis- 
tration officials are impressed with the 
British Government's approach to a similar 
textile problem. 

The British Government has forced a con- 
traction of the textile industry, closing down 
the least economic units that were unable to 
compete with foreign production. Gov- 
ernment loans eased the transition of both 
workers and plants to ‘other lines of 
activity. 

Washington officials are tossing around 
similar ideas for subsidizing a sweating 
down of the U.S. textile industry, as well as 
other lines that develop extreme difficulty in 
competing with foreign production. 

This concept ties directly into administra- 


tion strategy for securing congressional au- 


thority next year to negotiate sweeping tariff 
reductions. 

Access to the European Common Market 
is a necessity. Especially will this be true 
if Britain and other nations join the Com- 
mon Market. 

But the Common Market will be dis- 
criminating increasingly against outside 
goods, including American products, for a 
number of years. That's because the inter- 
nal tariff walls between member countries 
are reduced well before the common ex- 
terior tariff is lowered. Result could be a 
decline of 10 percent in U.S. exports to 
Western Europe within a very short time. 

So, in order to bargain with the Common 
Market for lower tariffs, the United States 
must be prepared to make substantial tariff 
cuts on imports—perhaps on virtually all 
imports from the industrialized Common 
Market countries. 

Extensive tariff cuts will undoubtedly hurt 
some U.S. industries. Hence a multi-billion- 
dollar plan will be proposed to subsidize in- 
dustries injured by tariff cuts. This is the 
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sop now being considered to assuage protec- 
tionist interests in the Congress, industry, 
and the ranks of labor. 

The tariff fight next year is expected to 
be knockdown, drag out. 


[From the Portland Press Herald, Sept, 16, 
1961] 
New TRADE POLICY COMING, NORTHERN TEX- 
TILE MEN Toro 


PoLanp Sprinc.—Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Hickman Price, Jr., said here Fri- 
day that as a result of the international in- 
dustrial reyolution of the last decade, a new 
foreign trade policy is emerging in this coun- 


Price spoke to over 400 members and 
guests attending the 107th annual meeting 
of the Northern Textile Association. 

Steps to implement the policy for the tex- 
tile industry have been taken through the 
Geneva agreement last July and a recent 
agreement with Japan, Price told the group. 

“It will be the policy of the United States 
to maintain the level of cotton imports dur- 
ing the year ending next June 30 at, or close 
to the level of Imports for the year ended 
June 30, 1961,“ the speaker said. 

New long-term agreements should be con- 
cluded before next June, he said, “which 
should provide an orderly development of 
world textile markets that will preserve for 
the domestic industry the markets which 
through effective promotion they themselves 
have created and deserve.” 

President Charles F. Phillips, of Bates Col- 
lege, told the association foreign aid can do 
little to help countries which fail to insti- 
tute basic economic and social reforms, 

“We are in the early stages of a vast new 
program of financial aid of Latin America,” 
Dr. Phillips sald. “In fact, the proposed pro- 
gram may easily involve $30 billion over the 
next decade. 

“But even this huge sum will do little to 
aid the people of Latin America unless these 
nations institute a number of essential re- 
forms. Too many of these countries are op- 
erating with unbalanced budgets, so that 
inflation is rampant. In Brazil, for example, 
the cost of living has advanced 26 percent in 
the past year.” 

Dr. Phillips pointed to other examples of 
necessary reforms; an end to discrimination 
against outside capital, more equitable tax 
laws, widespread ownership of land, better 
educational systems, improved roads and 

. Countries not under these es- 
sential reforms should be denied foreign aid, 
he said. 

“Finally, we know that a free society Is 
rooted in a private economy. Hence, we 
should immediately withdraw aid from any 
country which uses our funds to develop so- 
cialism instead of encouraging the expansion 
of private enterprise.” 

A meeting of the Wool Manufacturers 
Council Friday morning opened the day's 
program. 

George A. Door, Jr., of Guild, N.H., was re- 
elected chairman of the council. He presided 
at the breakfast session and led the discus- 
sion on: “The Current Situation in Imports 
of Wool Textiles.” 

Roger M. Grimade of Charlton, Mass., pre- 
sided at the general morning session, Rich- 
ard R. McNabb, secretary of Machinery & 
Allied Products Industry, Washington, D.C., 
was moderator of a panel discussion on the 
“Promise and Problems of Automation.” 

Speakers were Dr. L. H. Hance, president of 
the Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va.; James R. Bright, professor of 
business administration, Harvard University, 
and James R. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

At the afternoon session, a panel of experts 
on textile manufacture discussed, “Modern 
American Built Textile Machinery.” 

J. B. Goldberg, New York textile consul- 
tant, was moderator. 
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Members of the panel were J. Woodward 
Hubbard, vice president, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Easley, S. C., who discussed preparatory and 
spinning equipment; William K. Child, exec- 
utive vice president, Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., who covered progress in weaving ma- 
chinery; and James H. Hunter, president, 
James Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, 
Mass., who presented the paper on modern 

finishing techniques. 


Berlin Background 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
we face renewed Berlin crises, of neces- 
sity our thoughts must run back to their 
origin; namely, the wartime agree- 
ments which brought about this situa- 
tion. The Washington Evening Star, 
of September 15, contains an editorial of 
special significance in that it very calmly 
reviews some of the history relating to 
the creation of the Berlin dilemma. 
Comprehension of the present and the 
future depends to a great degree on an 
understanding of the past, and there- 
fore, I ask leave to insert into the REC- 
orp at this time the editorial entitled 
“Berlin Background”: 

BERLIN BACKGROUND 

There certainly was ample reason for the 
annoyance with which former President 
Eisenhower is reported to have received 
word of a State Department publication 
picturing him as responsible for the decision 
to let the Russians capture Berlin in World 
War II. For this, to say the least, was a 
grossly distorted version of history, and Sec- 
retary of State Rusk was well advised to dis- 
claim any intent to criticize the wartime 
role of General Eisenhower. 

Some day, presumably, the whole story of 
the Berlin decision—a decision which con- 
fronts us now with a monstrous dilemma— 
will become public property. As of today, 
however, only some of the facts are known. 

It seems clear that General Eisenhower, as 
the war was drawing to its close, did not con- 
sider Berlin to be a major military objective, 
and advancing American forces were held 
up at the Elbe some 75 miles from the capital 
of Nazi Germany. Under political agree- 
ments previously made, however, our troops 
would have had to pull back even if they 
had taken Berlin. 

The original agreement was negotiated in 
London in September 1944, by the European 
Advisory Commission, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Britain, and 
Russia. Our representative was the late 
Ambassador John G. Winant who, some 3 
years later, took his own life. 

It was this agreement which established 
the zones of occupation in conquered Ger- 
many, with Berlin 110 miles inside Commu- 
nist-held territory and with no guaranteed 
routes of access. But who was responsible 
for this monumental error of judgment, 
later ratified by the chiefs of state at Yalta? 
It is hardly credible that Mr. Winant, at the 
level of Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, made this decision on his own re- 
sponsibility. He must have acted in consul- 
tation with or with the approval of his 
superiors in Washington. But the public 
record on this point reveals little or nothing. 
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All that one can be sure of is that the politi- 
cal decision of 1944, based apparently on a 
naive trust in Russian good faith, leaves us 
today faced with what is probably the grav- 
est crisis in our national history. 


Protecting and Promoting the American 
Way of Life in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on August 29 of this year, Dr. 
James T. Ralph, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion, addressed a meeting of ASC com- 
mitteemen in California. In his speech, 
he analyzed the recently considered 
administration farm proposals and con- 
gressional action in the context of an 
analysis of the farmers’ economic posi- 
tion. 

Dr. Ralph's speech, which follows, is 
a noteworthy contribution to present 
thinking about the farm problem: 


PROTECTING AND PROMOTING THE AMERICAN 
Way or Lire In AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the State and 
county ASC committees, fellow employees of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, it is my 
pleasure to bring you the personal greetings 
of Secretary Freeman, The Secretary shares 
fully my appreciation and admiration for the 
great contribution you are making to the 
administration of farm programs. 

Your meeting is important to the future 
of California agriculture. And there are 
many subjects I could use in talking to such 
a distinguished group. 

I could review for you the history of our 
system of farmer-elected committees, but 
you have been e part of that history and 
know it better than I. 

I could review the record of the Kennedy 
administration in agriculture in the first 8 
months—the first Executive order signed by 
by the President was the move to distribute 
our abundance to the needy—the first major 
piece of legislation was the feed grain bill— 
the first appropriation bill enacted by the 
87th Congress was for agriculture—and the 
first long-range plan passed by the Congress 
was the Agricultural Act of 1961. 

Agriculture is in the forefront of the 
Kennedy administration. 

I could talk to you about the tremendous 
team President Kennedy has put together in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Orville Freeman, of Minnesota, a man 
whose dedication is surpassed only by his 
energy for the task. An outstanding admin- 
istrator who is determined to correct the 
misdirection that has been given to 
on agriculture in recent years. A leader who 
would cause us to think of our capacity to 
produce in terms of an asset rather than a 
liability. And a Secretary of Agriculture who 
has repeatedly recognized and complimented 
the outstanding job you have done in the 
front lines of our action programs. 

Charles Murphy, of North Carolina, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer skilled in the ways of 
government. A man whose sagacity, admin- 
istrative ability, and soundness of judgment 
are unexcelled anywhere in the top echelons 
of Washington, 

John Duncan, former president of one of 
the finest farm organizations in America— 
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the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation—a rela- 
tively large farmer who is completely de- 
voted to the cause of assisting smaller farm- 
ers to share in America’s abundance. 

Frank Welch, dean of two agricultural 
colleges in his time and probably the out- 
standing man of the land-grant college sys- 
tem of America. 

John A. Baker, a hill-county boy from 
Arkansas who has long served farm people 
in Washington. A great humanitarian who 
brings to his post as Director of Agricutural 
Credit a matchless measure of sympathetic 
understanding for the problems of farm 

ple. 

Willard Cochrane, a great economist who 
as Director of Economic Research has shown 
the rare capacity to shed light while absorb- 
ing heat where the basic problems of agri- 
culture are concerned, 

I could talk to you about our distinguished 
corps of career men in the Department many 
of whom you know personally including 
some outstanding native sons of California. 
We have the finest staff of any department 
in government, noted not only for their 
intelligence and ability, but more so their 
dedication, their pride in the industry they 
serve, and their complete loyalty to the 
cause of American agriculture, 

I could take my whole time on your pro- 
gram today talking about career men who 
worked up from the ranks to positions of 
responsible leadership. Men like Horace 
Godfrey, Red Jacobs, Tom Miller, and many 
others who bring to their offices a wealth 
of knowledge, experience, and seasoned 
judgment seldom found in the higher posts 
of any organization. 

But I want to talk to you about something 
dear to all of us and something closely con- 
nected with our mission of stabilization: 
Protecting and promoting the American way 
of life in agriculture. 


A. WORLD'S BEST SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


When our forefathers began this country 
they embraced a social and economic system 
based on two principles. These were: 

1. Widespread ownership of productive re- 
sources and, 

2. Private enterprise with competition. 

The wisdom of our forefathers has not 
been disproven over the years. Our way of 
life has given us a higher level of goods and 
services to enjoy than has been enjoyed by 
any civilization in mankind’s history. Even 
the average workingman in America today 
enjoys a more comfortable life than the up- 
per classes of many other areas. Yet along 
with an abundance of goods and services our 
people have time left over for the spiritual 
and cultural activities of their choice. 


B. A REBELLION AGAINST OTHER SYSTEMS 


Our Founding Fathers did not chance upon 
this way of life by accident. They came here 
from other areas and had observed other 
systems. In Europe, at the time our an- 
cestors departed, all land and other re- 
sources were owned by only a few families. 
The fathers of our republic knew of the 
stifiing effect this feudalistic pattern of 
ownership had upon individual initiative. 
They had experienced an economic system 
called mercantilism. In mercantilism the 
reason for all production was to increase the 
wealth of the king or other potentate. 
Such a system smothers both incentive and 
invention. No man will give his all to his 
work unless he and his family get a fair 
share of the fruits of his labor. 

The founders of our republic had been ex- 
posed to the idea of a Scotsman named 
Adam Smith who maintained that, if every 
man is allowed to pursue his own selfish 
interest he will produce more goods for the 

of all. This ts not only the rationale 
of private enterprise but it is the reason our 
system has worked so well. Every man has 
an opportunity to better himself and his 
family. 
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C. THE DANGER TO THE SYSTEM 


We believe in this system. Its merits are 
self-evident. But we are concerned. Our 
system is not only endangered by alien phi- 
losophies from without but it is endangered 
by imbalances within. That segment of our 
People which has made the greatest contri- 
bution toward our economic well-being is 
Not sharing equitably in the bounty they 
have created. 

I speak of the efficient commercial family 
farmers of America. Our farmers through 
hard work, thrift, and investment have made 
Possible the economic progress we enjoy- 
By continually becoming more efficient 
American farmers have released labor and 
Other resources to other industries to pro- 
duce the other goods and services we enjoy. 

Farmers are not receiving a fair share of 
what they have made possible. In other 
industries producers and consumers alike 
Share the benefits of our great system but 
in agriculture a major portion of the benefits 
have accrued to the consumer. 

The simple fact is that while we as con- 
sumers get our foods and fibers at a lower 
relative cost in America than in any other 
country—efficient producers in agriculture 
are not receiving a return on their capital, 
their labor, and their management consis- 
tent with returns being earned by efficient 
Producers in other industries. 

D. WIDESPREAD OWNERSHIP IN AGRICULTURE 
DIFFERENT FROM OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Private enterprise leads to efficient produc- 
tion by emphasizing individual Initiative and 
the profit motive. Widespread ownership 

res the popularity of the system by hay- 
ing the maximum number of citizens share 
the entrepreneural ér risk taking function. 
Large numbers of property owning citizens 
Gives us stability and our great social 
strength. (Political and social stability is 
essential for economic progress in any sys- 
tem.) 

Although widespread ownership in agricul- 

the family farm system is the strong- 
eat thread in our system it also creates 
Problems for farmers. Thousands of inde- 
Pendent farmers are unable to regulate pro- 
duction and marketing of their product to 
Obtain a fair price in the marketplace. 
E. INDUSTRY AND LABOR HAVE ENABLING ACTS 


Other industries also have widespread 
p. But it creates no serious prob- 

lem. This is partly because other industries 
Sell nonperishable products. But mostly 
because other industries can organize ef- 
€ntly into a small number of firms. Few 
enough not only to regulate supply but in 
Many cases to administer prices. This is 
oe only because they have enabling 


The corporation laws of the States and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
t are enabling acts for industry. If the 
Organizing of corporations were not regu- 
lated and if the Securities and Exchange 
on did not supervise the sale and 
exchange of securities then it would be im- 
Possible for the organizers of industry to 
the capital necessary to operate firms 

Of the size which dominate most manufac- 
g industries. The thousands of inves- 

tors (widespread ownership) in American 
it ustry would lack the confidence to invest 
oe these acts did not regulate the formation 
a Corporations and the sale and exchange 
the erties: and if industry could not secure 
oF capital to organize into a small number 
either nn companies they could not control 
Products total supply or the price of their 
en our laboring people have enabling 
Cen The Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
aking laws concerning organized labor give 
ed and unskilled workers the right to 
coll together into unions and to bargain 
n for a price on the services they 
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Many of our trades and professions have 
enabling acts to allow them to regulate the 
quality or supply of the services they offer. 
The medical profession, for example, has 
many restrictions to regulate the quality of 
the service they offer. Regulation of quality 
also restricts supply and thereby raises the 
rates that may be charged. Most States re- 
quire bar examinations of anyone who would 
practice law. This examination tends to 
improve quality but it also limits the num- 
ber of lawyers. Even barbers have secured 
laws to require licensing and sometimes 
schooling to practice their trade. 

All laws which allow a business or pro- 
fession to regulate itself are enabling acts. 
Practicés which tend to reduce supply also 
tend to raise incomes. Other business and 
professions in America have done well by 
themselves. The economic tools they employ 
are: (1) Promotion to increase demand for 
thelr product both on a brand and industry 
scale; (2) research to find greater uses for 
their products; (3) quality control to cut 
down on the supply of goods or services and 
at the same time increase confidence in its 
use; (4) surplus diversion to divert part of a 
product to a lower price market or hold a 
quantity for marketing at a later date; (5) 
marketing quotas to avoid the creation of a 
surplus. 

Why not allow farmers to copy these 
methods, 


F. GOVERNMENT ACTION PROGRAMS TO EQUALIZE 
BARGAINING STRENGTH 


Since 1929 the Government has attempted 
to stabilize agriculture. Programs were op- 
erated only for the basics because only in 
basic crops could we produce a supply greatly 
in excess of demand. Since 1938 farm prices 
have been supported by means of nonre- 
course loans, 

Government-action programs have worked 
well when designed well. They have accom- 
plished their purpose when administered by 
a friendly administrator. 

We believe these programs were and are 
Justified. We believe that efficient producers 
in agriculture are entitled to as good a re- 
turn on their investment, management, and 
labor as efficient producers in other neces- 
sary industries; and we believe Government 
should give farmers the tools to obtain a fair 
share of the bounty they create. Govern- 
ment action programs are, however, subject 
to several dangers. First, an unfriendly ad- 
ministrator can prevent sue programs from 
working as intended by Congress. 

Second, during the past few years an in- 
creasingly urban public has become less 
sympathetic toward the problems of agricul- 
ture. As the people of our cities get more 
and more generations away from the farm, 
they have less and less sympathy for the 
problems of the farmer. This expresses it- 
self in a growing reluctance on the part of 
the Congress to appropriate funds for price 
stabilization programs. $ 

A third factor, and one often overlooked is 
that we are attaining the ability to produce 
more and more farm products in excess of 
what the market will take at a profit. 
Therefore, greater and greater demands upon 
the resources available to the Department of 
Agriculture to stabilize farm prices may be 
forthcoming. Already many industries 
which do not have price support programs 
and which maintain they do not wish price 
support programs are asking for greater 
utilization of section 32 funds. At the same 
time many agricultural industries are ask- 
ing for high tariffs to protect them from im- 
port competition. And with increasing de- 
velopment of the developing nations of the 
world we can expect a great drive to export 
food products to the American market. 

The need for an enabling act to give farm- 
ers tools to self-regulate themselves was 
never greater. 
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G. BILL OF RIGHTS FOR AGRICULTURE 

The Kennedy administration proposed just 
such an enabling act in the Agricultural 
Act of 1961. We asked for a “Bill of Rights 
for Agriculture.” Allow farmers to self- 
regulate themselves as other industries are 
self-regulated. To have research, promotion, 
quality control, surplus diversion or market- 
ing quotas. 

One tool enjoyed by many industries was 
not proposed for agriculture. That is the 
ability to administer its prices. 


H. THE ACT OF 1961 AS AGREED TO BY CONGRESS 


The administration's long-range farm pro- 
gram has been enacted by the Congress. 
Some have the impression that this 
was pretty well taken apart. We did not 
get all that was asked. But we got most of 
it. This is a tremendously important piece 
of legislation. It will lead to more effective 
action to promote and protect American agri- 
culture. Provisions of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration credit program were liberalized. 
The school milk program was continued, Pub- 
lic Law 480 was extended, and two highly 
significant commodity programs were en- 
acted. Our feed grain program with minor 
changes was extended, and a similar pro- 
gram was adopted for wheat. 

We achieved a breakthrough on a long- 
range plan for agriculture. A plan for farm- 
ers to set up and operate their own stabiliza- 
tion programs. The Marketing Agreements 
Act of 1937 has not been substantially 
amended since it’s passage 24 years ago. This 
self-help law was changed in two respects. 
First, promotion and resarch were recognized 
as economic tools available to farmers. Sec- 
ond, additional commodities not before eligi- 
ble for self-help programs were added in this 
bill. Cherries, apples, turkeys, turkey hatch- 
ing eggs, peanuts, eran seed crops, 
and others. 

Due, I believe to a great amount of mis- 
understanding, lambs, honey, and other com- 
modities were stricken from this bill. Some 
thought that this bill would set up produc- 
tion controls. This was not the case. 

Production controls were not proposed. 
Even marketing quotas were stricken from 
the bill early in its consideration. 

Others failed to understand this act would 
not set up any program for any industry. 
The procedures of self-help are not gen- 
erally understood. Marketing orders are al- 
ways initiated by the industry concerned. 
They are always designed by industry com- 
mittees. They can become effective only 
after public hearing and a referendum of all 
producers affected. Even after this no action 
can be taken until a producer nominated 
board or a committee is selected and recom- 
mends action. Therefore, the administra- 
tion did not propose a program for the pro- 
ducers of any agricultural commodities. 
What we did propose was that they have 
legal authority to adopt a program if they 
wished to do so. 


I. PROCEDURE PROVIDED FOR ADDITIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


The Congress recognized possible need for 
additional authority and wisely provided a 
procedure. 

Subtitle A of title I: “Consultation on 
Agricultural Programs“! —is the most signifi- 
cant provision of this act. 

Farmers and farm groups may call the 
Secretary of Agriculture to form a com- 
mittee to consult and advise on additional 
legislation or administrative programs, 

The Department is authorized to pay ex- 
penses of commodity committee members. 

Committee recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary and to Congress if 
additional legislation is suggested. 

The Congress has not said that additional 
authority will be provided. But a procedure 
has been established for industry to initi- 
ate action. 
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The door is wide open. We are prepared 
to consider any request received from a 
representative commodity group. 

J. MISLEADING CRITICISM 


Although this act would have farmers 
themselves develop farm programs it has 
been criticized by some who maintain they 
represent farmers. 

1. It was said this proposal would give 
the Secretary too much power. The Sec- 
retary already had more power than this 
act gives him. The Secretary had the power 
to support the price of any agricultural com- 
modity at somewhere between 0 and 90 per- 
cent of parity unless the range is further 
circumscribed by other legislation and the 
Secretary may exercise this power without 
consulting anyone in the industry or the 
Congress. This act dilutes this power and 
gives producers a larger measure of responsi- 
bility for program development. 

2. This act is said to delegate legislative 
power to the Secretary of Agriculture, This 
does delegate some legislative power to the 
Secretary. But power no greater than he 
now has. Secretaries of Agriculture have 
had considerable legislative power delegated 
to them since the Smith-Hughes and Smith- 
Lever Acts were passed. 

3. It has been said that producers through 
a producer board are enabled to exercise 
legislative power. This is the heart of our 
plan. Producer boards would be delegated 
legislative power through the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Producers boards have exer- 
cised such quasi-legislative power under Fed- 
eral marketing orders for 25 years and they 
have done an outstanding job. 

4. It has been suggested that this pro- 
gram would cost billions of dollars. This 
program would cost less than the present 
price-support programs. We cannot say 
how much, but we can definitely say it 
would cost less. First, it gives the Secre- 
tary more realistic methods of adjusting sup- 
ply under the wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams. Second, more commodities are al- 
lowed to operate and pay for their own pro- 
gram. As more commodities adopt self-help 
under this act, the cost of stabilization will 
go down, ‘Taxpayers cost of running 80 
milk marketing orders and 42 fruit and 
vegetable orders is cant compared 
with cost of the soil bank and price-support 


programs, 

5. It has been suggested that this would 
regiment agriculture. If and only if other 
industries, trades, and professions are regi- 
mented, then this act would indeed allow 
farmers to regiment themselves. There is 
nothing compulsory in this law. It merely 
gives more farmers the right to organize 
and if they wish, to run (by a producer- 
handler board) and pay for their own pro- 
gram. If copying the methods used in the 
remainder of the American economy is regi- 
mentation, then farmers would be allowed to 
regiment themselves. 

6. This program has been criticized be- 
cause it threatens to raise farm income, We 
accept that criticism as valid. 

Under the self-help provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961, farmers would earn 
their income from what they do rather than 
what they failed to do. This does not pro- 
vide farmers a tailor-made solution to their 
economic problems. It only gives them a 
license for hard work. The hard work of 
designing, initiating, securing approval, vot- 
ing in, and administering and paying for 
their own economic stabilization. 

This act of 1961 proposes a conservative 
rather than a liberal approach. It seeks to 
conserve and protect the existing way of life 
in American agriculture and to do so by 
copying methods proven by other industries 
8 e. be eee new methods. 

e ve is a practical program. 
We believe it easier to give farmers, who are 
9 percent of our people, the power to copy 
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other industries than to attempt to reform 
the other 91 percent of our economy. 

The task of changing 91 percent of our 
economy staggers the imagination. 

To think of reforming the other 91 per- 
cent is impractical. The self-regulation 
they have is sensible and workable. We have 
no criticism of other industries. They have 
designed a workable system of self-regu- 
lation. We believe the best approach to 
stabilization in agriculture is to give farm- 
ers the legal power to join the mainstream 
of the American economy by acting as other 
industries act. 

I submit to you that anyone who is in 
favor of more economics and less politics 
in agricultural stabilization; anyone who be- 
lieves in representative democracy in agri- 
culture; anyone who has faith that farm- 
ers can run their own business if given the 
legal tools to do so should be in favor of this 
program. 

Our system of private enterprise with 
widespread ownership has proven its worth. 
The wisdom of our forefathers has been 
demonstrated. The need for preserying this 
system is self-evident, 

If we would protect this system we must 
continue in business as many individual 
entrepreneurs in agriculture as is consistent 
with economic efficiency. The greatest dan- 
ger to our private enterprise system is to 
have too few people personally connected 
with it. By giving our independent farm- 
ers and bandlers in agriculture the bargain- 
ing strength to maintain themselves in busi- 
ness, we are insuring a greater number of 
people with a connection with, a kinship to, 
an interest in and, therefore, an affinity for 
the private enterprise capitalistic system 
itself. 

Our farmers have achieved for us the 
dream men have sought throughout the cen- 
turies. To be able to produce more food 
than is needed. American farmers produce 
not only enough food and fiber for our own 
needs but also vast quantities to help sup- 
ply the needs of millions throughout the 
world. This is an achievement of far greater 
consequence than putting a man in space. 
Meat, milk, poultry, fruits and vegetables in 
the hand are far closer to man's basic needs 
than a star in the sky. There is no better 
propaganda in all the world than the suc- 
cess story of American agriculture. 

I suggest to you that our greatest defense 
against communism or socialism is to pre- 
serve, to protect, to promote this wonderful 
system of efficient commercial family farms 
we have in America. This system is the 
strongest thread in the fabric of our society. 
The Agricultural Act of 1961, by giving farm- 
ers the tools to obtain equal bargaining 
strength with other segments in our society, 
is a long step forward in preserving our 
system, 


Peace Corps Boondoggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, while the Congress was consid- 
ering the question of appropriating 
money for the operation of the Peace 
Corps, an editorial appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat commenting on 
several of the salient points of the pro- 
posed program. At the time I read it I 
intended to place it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, but the rush of a session closing 
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caused me to overlook it. Nonetheless, 
the tenor of the editorial and the obser- 
vations it makes are still of value and I 
believe that it will serve well to have this 
editorial made available for the Congress 
through the Recorp. For this reason I 
am placing it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sept. 

10, 1961] 
Peace Corrs BOONDOGGLE 

The House of Congress will be asked, prob- 
ably this week, to spend $40 million to put 
the Peace Corps in business. The best thing 
the House can do is turn down the request 
and strangle this misfit in the cradle. 

It is our bet that the Corps is as much an 
embarrassment to President Kennedy as it 
is to the rest of us. It should be. He pro- 
posed it in an unthinking moment during 
the campaign, and now it has come back to 
haunt him, and us. 

It is obvious that the Corps has no real 
job to do that isn't being done better already, 
by someone else. For example, under its 
point 4 program, this country is sending 
abroad many technicians to impart their 
skills to untrained foreign workmen, 

Point 4 ls far more useful in conveying 
useful skills and information to backward 
peoples than the Peace Corps can ever hope 
to be. 

The United States spends millions of dol- 
lars every year on the Voice of America and 
the U.S. Information Agency to create a good 
public damage of this Nation all over the 
world. 

A Peace Corps, composed largely of imma- 
ture college men, is more likely to blacken 
that image than brighten it. 

Turn 2,700 of these youngsters loose to gO 
native and there will be more “Ugly Ameri- 
cans” creating ill will for us abroad than a 
multimillion dollar public relations program 
will ever be able to erase. 

In addition, our Federal agencies help pay 
for an ambitious exchange program, They 
send Americans overseas, to teach or study, 
and bring many African, Asian, and Latin 
American students or teachers to our col- 
leges and universities. 

Our exchange program is doing more to 
convince the world of our peaceful progress 
and intentions than the Corps could ever 
accomplish, 

Finally, as it was pointed out on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate, there are some 135,000 
dedicated American missionaries, among 
them doctors, nurses and other technicians, 
of all faiths, who are healing the sick, con- 
forting the afflicted, sheltering the widow 
and orphan, all over the world. 

Yet, even they have not yet won the world 
to work for a society of peace and order. 
What can 2,700 corpsmen do? 

In fact, the Peace Corps threatens to be- 
come simply a boondoggle, for bureaucrats 
and beatniks. Under the bill, approved in 
the Senate, to spend $40 million on the Corps 
next year, the Corps would be topheavy with 
well-paid headquarters brass in Washington. 

The Corps is authorized to employ 275 full- 
time executive personnel in Washington, plus 
special “consultants” and “country repre- 
sentatives,” Ten would be in a pay bracket 
up to $15,030 a year; 25 in the $15,030 to 
$19,000 class. à 

As of late August, the Corps had 121 chiefs 
in its Washington office, and only 462 volun- 
teers taking field training. Also, although 
corpsmen will get only $75 a month as pay, 
they will be provided with many other com- 
forts of home—their keep, health care, 
clothing and other amenities of Government 
service. 

Worse still, some evidently look on the 
Corps as a way to duck military service. 
Director Sargent Shriver encouraged this, 
perhaps inadvertently, when he promised 
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that everyone will “get a deferment from the 
draft while you are in the Peace Corps.” 

The Senate stopped that by adopting an 
amendment which states that service in the 
Corps will not be, in itself, grounds for defer- 
ment. 

The Senate also tacked on other amend- 
ments in an attempt to make the Corps less 
likely to be a wasteful boondoggle—a sort 
of exotic, oversea CCC for college boys. 

But the Senate stopped short at what 
Many Members knew was the right thing to 
do: Kill it, before it backfires and does the 
country real damage abroad. 

That task, we hope, the House will take 
Care of. 


Senate Blocks Veterans Compensation 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from Paraplegia News, Sep- 
tember 1961 issue, should be of interest, 
I am sure, to all veterans: 

SENATE BLOCKS VETERANS COMPENSATION 

INCREASE 


One of the major pieces of legislation in- 
troduced in the 87th Congress was H.R. 879 
Which would increase compensation for serv- 

-connected disabled veterans. The bill as 
Originally introduced would have permitted a 
60-day grace period before any reduction in 
aid and attendance for the totally disabled 
and provide an increase in the presumptive 

for multiple sclerosis from 3 to 7 
years. The bill was passed by the House and 
referred to the Senate. 

SENATE CUTS BILL 


Winding up ultimately in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the bill was amended by 
decreasing compensation benefits for the 10, 
20, and 30 percent disabled veterans. It was 
amended to delete the section which would 

ve extended the presumptive period for 

afflicted with multiple sclerosis and a 

Tider was attached by Senator RUSSELL B. 
Lome, of Louisiana, which would open na- 
12 service life insurance for a period of 
years. The bill as amended was passed by 
the Senate and referred back to the House 

Cterans' Affairs Committee. Any move to 
reopen national service life insurance is un- 
acceptable by both the committee and the 
the tration. Because of this opposition, 

@ bill will probably remain on the Speak- 
s table and will not be called up. Mr. 

Made a personal appeal on the meas- 
va to all representatives. The committee 
tab met in executive session and voted to 

le all veterans insurance legislation until 
next session of Congress. 
NSLI FOR THOSE OVER 65 


About the same time, the Veterans’ Affairs 
H A atte favorably reported to the House 
e 856 which was merely a bin ‘which 

id modify the national service life insur- 
oe to make it easier for veterans aged 65 
This ar to continue an insurance program. 

bill was passed by the House and re- 


to 
There the Senate Finance Committee. 


cebended. We have just learned from Dixon 
bill le un Of the Virginia chapter that if the 
introduced on the floor of the Senate, 
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Senator THRUSTON B. Morton intends to 
introduce a motion to remove that part of 
the bill referring to national service life in- 
surance. If this move is successful, the bill 
will be acceptable to the House and may yet 
pass Congress during this session, 


Does the Washington Post Report the 
News? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
constantly told that the Washington 
Post is a great newspaper. To my mind, 
a great newspaper reports news truth- 
fully. A report which appeared in the 
September 18, 1961, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post concerning the meeting 
scheduled for September 17, 1961, be- 
tween Katanga’s Moise Tshombe and 
Dag Hammarskjold, which never oc- 
curred, causes me to wonder if the Post 


“does make a real effort to report news 


truthfully. I am sure other Members of 

Congress will be interested in the report. 

Under unanimous consent I include it in 

the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD: 

U.N. CHIEF, TsHOMBE IN CONFERENCE—FIGHT- 
ING REPORTED CONTINUING Aas Two TALK 
IN RHODESIA 


U.N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
was reported discussing a Congo cease-fire 
with Katanga President Moise Tshombe yes- 
terday. 

They conferred for more than an hour at 
Ndola in Northern Rhodesia and then drove 
to Kitwe, 30 miles northwest of the city, for 
what informants said would be the crucial 
phase of the talks, the Associated Press re- 
ported. 

As the two discussed extension of a truce 
the U.N. reported it achieved in Jadotville 
on Saturday, there were conflicting reports 
on the military situation in Katanga where 
U.N. and Katanganese forces have been fight- 
ing since Wednesday. 


GARRISON SURRENDER REPORTED 


The Katanga Government claimed the 150- 
man garrison at Jadotville had surrendered, 
Reuters reported in a dispatch from Elisa- 
bethville. The garrison was reported being 
held hostage. 

Reuters also reported that fighting had 
broken out again at Elisabethville and that a 
Katanganese plane had bombed the UN. 
controlled airport there. 

Tshombe, who has vowed to fight the 
United Nations action to the death, flew to 
Ndola from Kipushi, accompanied by Denzil 
Dunnett, British consul at Elisabethville, 
the Associated Press reported. His plane was 
escorted by Rhodesian Air Force bombers. 

Tshombe was met at the Ndola Airport 
by Lord Alport, British High Commissioner 
for the Rhodesian Federation, United Press 
International reported. 


TSHOMBE WAITS 

Tshombe and Alport waited for Ham- 
marskjold for 444 hours in the airport con- 
trol tower, which was under strict security 
guard. 

Hammarskjold flew to Ndola from Leopold- 
ville in a chartered DC-3. He was seeking at 
least a temporary peace in the breakaway 
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Congo Province that fought so bitterly to 
keep its 15-month “independence.” 

After talks at the airport the leaders drove 
to Kitwe for further discussions at a resi- 
dence known as the Queen’s House. As the 
motorcade left, Rhodesian police blocked all 
roads from the airport, preventing reporters 
from following. 

The conference came in the fifth day of 
warfare set off by UN. efforts to force the 
mineral-rich province back under the rule 
of the Central Government in Leopoldville. 

Hammarskjold, who had been on his third 
visit to the Congo, took a personal hand. 

But even as hopes rose for a general cease- 
fire in Katanga there were reports that the 
U.N. garrison at Jadotville had been over- 
whelmed.” 

MESSAGE FROM M'KEON 


The Irish Government Information Center 
in Dublin reported it had received a cable 
from U.N. headquarters in Leopoldville say- 
ing fighting had broken out again between 
Irish and Katanganese troops at Jadotville, 
United Press International reported. 

The cable said the 155-man garrison had 
been “overwhelmed by drastically superior 
numbers.” The message came from Gen. 
Sean McKeon, Irish UN. military com- 
mander in the Congo. 

Earlier reports from Jadotville said Irish 
and Katanganese troops, who were locked 
in battle for 4 days, were patrolling the 
area side by side. It was at Jadotville that 
the U.N. claimed a cease-fire Saturday and 
that Katanga forces had revolted against 
their white officers and fraternized with the 
UN. soldiers. 

At Elisabethville, U.N. armored cars were 
patrolling the streets and sporadic fighting 
was going on, Reuters reported. A dispatch 
from Frederick Ungehur said U.N. headquar- 
ters in the capital were being desperately 
defended following a heavy Katanganese 
mortar attack. 

A French-made Katanga Fouga jet bombed 
the Elisabethville Airport. No casualties 
were reported but a U.N. DC-3 was hit, 
Reuters said. 


KAMINA IS BATTLE CENTER 


A U.N. DC-4 troop-carrying plane was re- 
ported shot down in Albertville, the Reuters 
dispatch said. The report from Katanga- 
nese sources said the plane was attempting 
to fiy men to the Kamina base in Katanga. 
It also said several other U.N. planes on 
similar missions were forced to return to 
Luluaborg in Kivu Province. 

Heavy fighting was reported at Kamina. 
A U.N. spokesman said the garrison at the 
huge base had withdrawn into a smaller 
perimeter. The spokesman said no troops 
had been withdrawn. 

The Associated Press reported that fight- 
ing persisted for control of Kamina, 

In Elisabethville, some 8,000 whites offered 
prayers for the end of fighting. They have 
been trapped in Elisabethville since Wednes- 
day, and food supplies for civilians have 
reached dangerously low levels. Residents 
lined up for bread and milk. 


Voters Should Learn Candidates’ Views 
Before—Not After—Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a letter which went out to in- 


| 
* 
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quiring and complaining constituents 
who protested excessive taxes follows; 
A Tram SUGGESTION 

When candidates seek office, make them 
tell you before you vote, just where they 
stand and their reasons therefor on ques- 
tions in which you are personally interest- 
ed, on issues which affect the national wel- 
fare. 

ON THE ROAD TO RUIN 

On August 16, 1961, from the well of the 
House, Mr. Cannon, chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, a Democrat 
from Missouri, said: “We are spending, and 
we have been spending during this entire 
year, every hour, $1 million more than we 
are taking in. Ever since this session began 
we have been spending in the red at the 
rate of $1 million every hour, day and night.” 

Inasmuch as the Congress continues to 
make appropriations calling for money which 
we do not have and can borrow only at an 
ever increasing rate of interest, thought you 
might be interested in the above. 

Rulnous spending is one reason why my 
vote is so often no on desirable, but, when 
war threatens, unnecessary legislation. 

Sincerely, 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 


Genuine Cooperation Will Be Most 
Difficult 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic passing of the sincere and highly 
respected Secretary General of the U.N. 
makes all future negotiations more dif- 
ficult. Considered fair and impartial 
by all but the Soviets—two words they 
do not recognize—they will undoubtedly 
attempt to block confirmation of any one 
with similar qualifications. 

An editorial appearing in a recent is- 
sue of the York (Pa.) Dispatch outlines 
pretty clearly the philosophy of the 
Godless leaders of communism and why 
in the days ahead the United Nations 
stands at the crossroads: 


“Dry WATER, WOODEN IRON” 


Partners in any enterprise must be per- 
fectly frank with one another. They must 
not lie, they must not cheat. They must co- 


operate. 

In short, partners must have the same set 
of human values. 

This is true whether applied to marriage, 
business or international relations. 

Our difficulties with Russia today stem not 
from a clash of political or military interests, 
but from a clash of values. 

In the United States, government has been 
instituted by the people to protect their wel- 
fare in accordance with the God-given dig- 
nity of man. In the Soviet Union, govern- 
ment was instituted by a group of revolu- 
tionaries who deny God and consider man 
a vassal and a tool of the state. 

If man has no rights, then life under the 
Communist state becomes the survival of the 
fittest. This accounts for the political 
purges not only in Russia, but in other Com- 
munist-run nations. Such a philosophy of 
life carries over in Red bloc relations with 
other countries. 
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Communists intend to win the world. 
Their philosophy of life does not provide for 


cooperation with other men, but for the con- 


quest of other men. 

That is why life is so difficult today. 
Where Communists are weak, they maneuver 
for position and power. Where they are 
strong, they bully and bluster. Never do 
they lose sight of their goal: The overthrow 
of all other existing social conditions. 

The solution? We do not profess to know. 

One vital fact is apparent, however. The 
free world must be prepared to defend its 
philosophy of life by force of arms if neces- 


sary. 

And we must be extremely wary of diplo- 
matic dealings with the Kremlin. For it is 
the Communist's view, volced by Josef Stalin, 
that “sincere diplomacy is no more possible 
than dry water or wooden iron.” 

Only a sense of values can make diplomacy 
sincere. When the Reds come to value truth 
and justice, peace will reign. 


American Enterprise Leads the Way to 
Progress and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, because of 
my committee responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and previously as a member of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, I have had the responsibility dur- 
ing the past several years to visit a num- 
ber of foreign countries and observe 
firsthand the existence of military, eco- 
nomic, and governmental affairs in those 
countries. These trips have given added 
conviction to my belief that America's 
greatest contribution to international 
friendship and understanding stems pri- 
marily from the activities of American 
private enterprise operating throughout 
the world. Our governmental endeavors 
on the international scale are important 
in terms of governmental relationships 
but are not as influential as private en- 
terprise activities in improving human 
living conditions, strengthening the 
cause of liberty, and advancing Amer- 
ican objectives toward peaceful progress 
shared by all. 

This importance of private enterprise 
in the global scheme of things is one of 
the reasons why I was so concerned over 
the administration’s tax recommenda- 
tions made earlier this year to impose 
more stringent tax restrictions on the 
endeavors of American free enterprise 
to participate competitively in interna- 
tional trade. I believe that the Congress 
has acted wisely in laying aside these ad- 
ministration recommendations that 
would impair the ability of our free en- 
terprise system to operate effectively as 
America's best good-will ambassador in 
foreign countries. 

One of America’s outstanding indus- 
trial statesmen, Mr. Morse G. Dial, 
chairman of the board of Union Carbide 
Corp., wrote an article which was pub- 
lished in the September 12, 1961 New 
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York Herald Tribune which was cap- 
tion “Private ‘Foreign Aid’.” Mr. Dial 
very eloquently describes the way in 
which American industry has been work- 
ing to enhance American prestige and 
influence throughout the world by im- 
proving the well-being of mankind 
while at the same time strengthening 
America’s industrial capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly inter- 
ested in Mr. Dial's excellent column be- 
cause the Union Carbide Corp. is an im- 
portant employer in my congressional 
district. This excellent American enter- 
prise maintains a plant at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. I know firsthand the ex- 
cellent community record that Union 
Carbide has as an employer and as a 
corporate citizen of my home commu- 
nity. The Union Carbide Corp. recently 
joined with the citizens of Sault Ste. 
Marie to observe an anniversary of more 
than 60 years of a carbide facility opera- 
tion in Sault Ste. Marie. 

I would like to commend Mr. Dial for 
the very perceptive understanding that 
he has evidenced in his column of our 
free-enterprise system and its proper 
role in world affairs. I will at this point 
include Mr. Dial's article as a part of my 
remarks. I will also include an editorial 
from the Sault Ste. Marie Evening News 
commemorating the carbide anniversary 
to which I referred. These two news- 
Paper articles demonstrate the outstand- 
ing contribution that the Union Carbide 
Corp. is making to progress at home and 
abroad as well as to freedom for man- 
kind everywhere: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 
15, 1961] 
PRIVATE “Foreign Am” 
(By Morse G. Dial) 

Early this year, Mr. Manubhai Shah, In- 
dia’s Minister for Industry, inaugurated a 
new Indo-American chemicals and plastics 
plant near Bombay. He took the occasion 
to say: “I would like to welcome all the 
countries of the world and all the technology 
they have developed to come and help us 
in this great endeavor of industrializing 
this vast country of ours.” 

These remarks point up an aspect of our 
country’s “foreign aid” that perhaps has not 
been given the attention it deserves. I am 
referring, of course, to the exporting by 
5 industry of its technical know- 

Ow. 

This is enabling some of the lesser de- 
veloped countries abroad to benefit from 
the cumulative knowledge and experience 
gained by American companies over many 
years, 

The particular Indo-American enterprise 
that the Indian official was helping to 
launch is a good illustration of the extent of 
our technological collaboration. 

The new plant was built by an Indian 
company in which Union Carbide Corp. with 
which I am associated, has a substantial 
investment. 

The plant is based essentially on process 
information and equipment designs that 
evolved from research laboratories and op- 
erating experience here in this country. 

Indian engineers came to the United 
States to work with their American coun- 
terparts on the plant design, to make sure 
that insofar as possible the new plant would 
be sulted to the conditions under which it 
would operate in India. 

These engineers also received a broad basic 
training in chemicals and plastics plants op- 
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erated by Union Carbide in the United 
States and Canada. 

Finally, an experienced group of engineers 
and operators drawn from Union Carbide 
Plants in the United States was sent to 
India to guide newly recruited Indian oper- 
ating personnel during the startup phases. 

The operation of an integrated chemicals 
and plastics plant of this type is highly 
complex since it involves extremes of heat, 
cold, vacuum, and pressures. It takes not 
Only considerable knowledge and skill, but 
also the caution born of an awareness of 
What could result if a slip occurred. 

The increasing participation of American 
Companies in overseas chemicals production 
can be attributed to several factors. 

In the first place, many businessmen in 
this country have come to accept the fact 
that they must take a global approach if 
they expect to face up to today's challenges. 

Also, what to do to help underdeveloped 
Nations modernize their economies and raise 
their standard of living can profoundly af- 
fect the outcome of the political conflicts 
brewing throughout the world. 

The fundamental incentive for American 
business is, of course, the size and growth 
Potential of the international market. In 
1959, the total value of the chemicals pro- 
duced out the world outside of the 
United States was about $40 billion—about 
& third more than our domestic market. 

In the years immediately following World 
War II, many American chemical companies 
Were shipping a significant proportion of 

output overseas. 

However, as oversea markets expanded, 
foreign companies and investors entered the 
feld and undertook local production of 
Chemicals that were previously imported. 

Now, competitive restrictive factors 
abroad make it almost impossible for an 

can exporter to compete with an in- 

Producer overseas at least as far as 

many of the major commodity-type chem- 
are concerned. 

Naturally, American industry would like to 
Continue to share in the growth of the world 

cal industry, and to see foreign busi- 
Ness contribute in a reasonable way to overall 
Company profits. 

Consequently, a number of American com- 

Panies have been building chemical plants 

either by themselves, in partner- 
ship with well-established local companies, 
or affiliated companies in which the 
pinerican company has a significant interest 

t with a widespread public ownership of 

as well. 

For instance, Union Carbide recently ex- 
tended its polyethylene manufacturing in- 
terests to Japan and Sweden by establishing 

Ps with substantial local com- 

Panties in these countries. 
t investment abroad by American 
dünn len is estimated to be more than $1.5 
n. Aside from the substantial mone- 
me return, there is the incalculable return 
t results from this opportunity to demon- 


[From the Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) Evening 
News, Sept. 15, 1961] 
CAREIDE RECOGNITION 


Carbide Recognition Day, an event long 
ue in the Sault Ste. Marie area, serves 


Members of long standing in the community. 
© present and predecessor plants of 
on Carbide Olefins Co. and Carbide Power 
ag nave stood since the turn of the century 
Ma, ndmark on the skyline of Sault Ste. 

The fortunes of calcium carbide and 

Community have been intertwined 
through the years; the horseless carriage’s 
gaslight and miner's lamp gave way to the 
nereased industrial use of acetylene gas and 
block I 2 lte Tise as an important building 

in the mushrooming chemical industry. 
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A concentration on the world of tomorrow 
has made Union Carbide a world leader. 
From its small and relatively simple begin- 
nings in the pioneer plants like Sault Ste. 
Marie, it has grown into a progressive major 
American enterprise known the world over. 

This tribute to forward-looking manage- 
ment is only part of the story. The Sault 
Ste. Marie has long known firsthand of 
the advanced policies of Union Carbide Co., 
toward the men and women who are mem- 
bers of its production teams. Every 2 years, 
the sayings plan is announced, and its par- 
ticlpants share in the fruits of this unusual 
arrangement. Extended vacations for long- 
service employees have long been in effect 
and others are only now beginning to gain 
this social benefit. The safety programs for 
the benefit of its employees have always 
been outstanding. These are but a few 
examples. 

Most important of all, Carbide people have 
always been intimately associated with the 
broad spectrum of community life. The en- 
tire roster of the two plants represents 
friends and neighbors who share in the com- 
munity’s hopes and aspirations, contribute 
to its social, governmental, economic and 
religious life. They raise their children, 
maintain their homes, and devote their work- 
ing lives to the production of this vital 
basic product. 

For some, Carbide has become a father and 
son tradition. Because of its fruitful early 
association with Union Carbide Co. in its 
fledgling years, men who spent their youth 
or some of their years on the banks of the 
St. Mary’s River have gone on to greater 
places within the ranks of Union Carbide. 
Their old friends who have stayed behind 
speak with pride of their contributions and 
accomplishments. 

It is with a sense of deep and abiding ap- 
preciation that the people of Sault Ste. Marie 
and surrounding area pause on the eve of 
September 16 to pay tribute to these indus- 
trial good neighbors, Carbide Power Co. and 
Union Carbide Olefins Co. In a way, the 
occasion is a salute to the past vision which 
brought calcium carbide through its initial 
pioneering pains to its present status in the 
chemical world; but at the same time, it is a 
community's best wishes for continued prog- 
ress in the search for the world of tomorrow 
in “the exciting universe of Union Carbide.” 


National Poison Prevention Week 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam happy to report that the Senate has 
passed House Joint Resolution 358, 
which was approved by this House on 
September 6. Inasmuch as this resolu- 
tion, authorizing the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the 
third week in March as “National Poison 
Prevention Week,” has the approval of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, as indicated in a letter 
from Secretary Abraham Ribicoff to the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Hon- 
orable EMANUEL CELLER, it is anticipated 
that the resolution will very shortly re- 
ceive the approval of President Ken- 


nedy. 
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The importance of this resolution 18 
indicated in the letter to Chairman CEL- 
LER by Secretary Ribicoff, who in noting 
the large number of cases of accidental 
poisoning, particularly of children, 
stated: 

Almost all of these could have been pre- 
vented. We believe that the designation of 
a National Poison Prevention Week with the 
concentration of attention from the press, 
radio, television, and other media will bring 
some of these precautions to the attention 
of the public and will result in an appre- 
clable reduction of accidental poisonings. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fact 
that a resident of the 10th Congressional 
District of Missouri was responsible for 
the inception of the idea of a. National 
Poison Prevention Week, and that Mis- 
souri was the first of several States to 
recognize the great good that can come 
from the designation of a week in which 
attention can be centered on the hazard 
that exists and the means which can be 
taken in saving lives. N 

To Mr. Homer George, a small city 
pharmacist, who operates two prescrip- 
tion pharmacies in Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
should go most of the credit for this 
worthwhile movement. It was he who 
recognized not only the problem, and 
set about to do something about, first 
the treatment, but more important, the 
prevention of unnecessary poisoning. 
More than any other one individual, Mr. 
George has been responsible for the 
establishment of poison control centers 
in hundreds of hospitals throughout the 
United States. Generously, contribut- 
ing both his time and his own money, 
he has appeared before conventions and 
other meetings throughout the length 
and breadth of this land, calling atten- 
tion to the great dangers, and counseling 
as to how best to meet the problem, both 
through prompt treatment, and also 


‘through prevention. In this effort, he 


has had the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and the American College of Apothe- 
caries, which have applauded his efforts 
through the adoption of resolutions, both 
in State and national conventions, en- 
dorsing the establishment of a National 
Poison Prevention Week. 

It was almost 3 years ago that Mr. 
George convinced me of the desirability 
of Congress taking cognizance of this 
problem, and at the ist session of the 
86th Congress I introduced a resolution 
which would have requested the Presi- 
dent to designate such a week. For three 
successive Congresses I have endeavored 
to secure approval of such a resolution 
and it was only this year that our ef- 
forts have been successful. 

There are still many people who will 
regard this effort as an idle gesture 
and will presume that National Poison 
Prevention Week is just another of many 
designations of certain days or weeks 
that have no particular importance. 
However, I am predicting that with the 
information that will be disseminated 
during the third week of March next 
year that we will begin to see the great 
good that can come from this action of 
Congress. I believe most sincerely that 
with the passing of the years those who 
have had only a small part in this effort 
will appreciate and be proud of the co- 
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operation which they gave to the pass- 
age of House Joint Resolution 358. 

In tracing the development of this 
idea, Iam presenting herewith an article, 
prepared by Mr. Homer George, which 
appeared in the March 1960 issue of the 
Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association which gives the history and 
background of National Poison Preven- 
tion Week, up until that time. It does 
not, of course, mention the failure to 
secure passage of the resolution intro- 
duced last year, nor does it mention 
House Joint Resolution 358, which has 
now been approved by Congress. 

POISON PREVENTION WEEK 
(By Homer A. George) 

Countless deaths have occurred annually 
due to accidental, suicidal, and industrial 
poisonings. Many of these deaths could 
have been prevented had certain individuals 
recognized the inherent dangers of some of 
our common household items or if there 
had been adequate information and treat- 
ment readily available, There has been a 
great deal of activity recently in establish- 
ing poison control and treatment centers 
and the author as chairman of the special 
committee of the American College of Apo- 
thecaries has been responsible for the estab- 
lishment of various centers. However, the 
problem is not primarily one of treatment 
but—of more importance—one of preven- 
tion. 

If the public could be alerted to the fact 
that many cases of poisoning could be pre- 
vented by the simple expediency of practic- 
ing a few definite precautionary measures, 
the problem of treatment would be greatly 
reduced. 

The public must be educated in polson 
prevention.” Last year nearly a million peo- 
ple were poisoned accidentally. Each day 
about 1,000 children under the age of 3 years 
are accidentally and the public ap- 
parently is quite indifferent to the problem. 
It is amazing how unaware the public is 
of the dangers of accidental poisoning in 
the home. 

There have been isolated efforts by phar- 
macists to reprint various antidote charts 
and distribute them to the public, but this 
approach does not reach enough people. I 
felt that there must be some way to alert 
the public in a more definitive manner. The 
cost of any extensive program would be high 
and I tried to figure who would benefit the 
most from the type of educational program 
that had to be launched. Finally deciding 
that next to the posion victims and their 
families the insurance companies should be 
the most concerned, I contacted the presi- 
dent of the Cape Girardeau County (Mis- 
sourl) Association of Insurance Agents and 
explained the problem. An invitation to 
address the group was forthcoming and a 
program of parental education was out- 
lined. The need for presentations before 
all types of civic service and religious groups 
was indicated and it was proposed that this 
might be centered around the establishment 
of a “Poison Prevention Week.” 

The following day, I visited the mayor and 
told him that there was a National Pickle 
Week and a National Mother-In-Law Week 
and as far as I knew neither had ever killed 
anyone, but poisons were going at it every 
day and indicated a real need for a Poison 
Prevention Week. He was most impressed 
and proclaimed the week of October 12-18 
1958 as “Poison Prevention Week.” The fol- 
lowing is the text of the resolution: 

“Whereas, it seems needful that all of the 
people of our community become thoroughly 
acquainted with the dangers of careless 
handling of poisons, and whereas, there were 
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1,000,000 persons poisoned in the United 
States last year, and each day 1,000 children 
under the age of two years were poisoned by 
their parents, through careless handling and 
storage of medicines, insecticides, and chem- 
icals, and whereas, there exists a great need 
for the education of parents to prevent such 
poisonings, by keeping out of the reach of 
children all household preparations, coal 
oil, furniture polish, etc., rat, fly and roach 
sprays, cosmetics, medicines of all kinds, es- 
pecially aspirin; now, therefore, I, Walter H. 
Ford, Mayor of the City of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., do set aside the week of October 12 to 
October 18, 1958, inclusive, as Poison Pre- 
vention Week, and I call upon all citizens 
to assist in every way possible to become 
educated to prevent such dangers.” 

A copy of this was sent to the Governor 
of Missouri requesting him to make a similar 
proclamation. In a very short time a docu- 
ment was received, seal and all, and Gov. 
James T. Blair of the State of Missouri be- 
came the first Governor in the United States 
to declare a statewide Poison Prevention 
Week. The proclamation was almost iden- 
tical to that of the mayor's, 

Enthusiastic with the success achieved, I 
wondered just how far this could go and so 
a letter was sent to President Eisenhower. 
Four days later a reply was received from 
Frederick Fox, special assistant to the White 
House, commending this worthwhile en- 
deavor. He explained, however, that such a 
national proclamation would require an act 
of Congress and suggested that our sales 
representatives be contacted. I was about 
10 days ahead of him and had already spoken 
with Congressman PAuL Joxxs, of Missouri, 
who had agreed to present a bill at the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress, This bill was 
introduced in January, 1959, given the num- 
ber House Joint Resolution 57 and assigned 
to a subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

The American College of Apothecaries at 
its annual conyention in May 1959, APA at 
its annual convention in August 1959, and 
many State pharmaceutical associations 
adopted resolutions urging passage of this 
bill. Many individual pharmacists, manu- 
facturers, and the public indicated their ap- 
proval of the measure by letters to their 
Congresmen. I was privileged to appear on 
the NBC nationally televised “Today” pro- 
gram and discuss the concepts of poison 
prevention and the intent of the bill with 
Arlene Francis. The bill was unanimously 
reported out favorably by the House sub- 
committee but the full Committee on the 
Judiciary tabled it on August 25, 1959. A 
new bill—House Joint Resolution 592—was 
introduced by Congressman Jones on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, at this 2d session of the 86th 
Congress and it is hoped that with proper 
interest displayed by various public health 
groups that it will be adopted. Although 
the original bill called for the second week 
in October, it was felt that a week early in 
spring would be more desirable. Therefore, 
House Joint Resolution 592 has deleted 
specific recommendations on the week to be 
rile apis The complete bill reads as 
follows: 


"H.J. Res. 592, 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 

“Whereas almost 500,000 persons are ac- 
cidentally poisoned in the United States 
annually; and 

“Whereas daily almost 1,000 children un- 
der the age of 5 years are accidentally 
poisoned by consuming household products 
containing harmful chemicals; and 

“Whereas household products sometimes 
are not adequate marked so as to warn of 
their poisonous properties with the result 
that they sometimes are not stored out of 
the reach of children; and 
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"Whereas there is a great need for the 
education of the American people as to the 
dangers of accidental poisonings and of the 
need to keep from the reach of children all 
household products which contain harmful 
chemicals: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to issue annually a proclamation 
designing the — week in as National 
Poison Prevention Week, to aid in encourag- 
ing the American people to learn of the 
dangers of accidental poisoning and to take 
such preventive measures as are warranted 
by the seriousness of the danger.” 

A proclamation is useless if it doesn’t 
bring results. It is hoped that National 
Poison Prevention Week will focus atten- 
tion on this most serious problem and that 
it will aid in eliminating this tremendous- 
ly wasteful loss of human life. The phar- 
macist can be most helpful in publicizing 
this problem. 

Following our local proclamation we at- 
tempted to create public interest. Window 
streamers were designed and distributed by 
our local auxiliary police. These were dis- 
played in every store in town. The procla- 
mations and ads were published in the local 
newspapers. Spot ads were placed on local 
TV and radio stations making the public 
aware of Poison Prevention Week. 

Two days before the opening of the cam- 
paign, I was allotted 25 minutes on our local 
TV station to explain the dangers of and 
methods of preventing accidental poisoning 
in the home. The station had partial cov- 
erage of a five-State area and a receiving 
audience of more than 1 million and we 
felt the message was getting across. 

These efforts have been continued and 
presentations have been made to more than 
50 groups in at least 15 States. In addition, 
with the cooperation of the American Col- 
lege of Apothecaries, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. was contacted and arrange- 
ments were made to distribute, through 
pharmacies, an excellent pamphlet entitled 
“Caution, Babies Learning.” Many hundreds 
of pharmacies availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to distribute these and we esti- 
mate that several millions of people were 
reached with the message. 

However, the surface has just been 
scratched and the cooperation of each and 
every pharmacist is needed if the full po- 
tential of the public health value of this 
effort can be realized. Each pharmacist 
should contact his legislator and urge adop- 
tion of the bill proclaiming a National 
Poison Prevention Week. In addition active 
programs of public education should be initi- 
ated by the pharmacist. Such efforts will 
most certainly result in providing the com- 
munity a tremendous public health service 
and should afford the pharmacist a great 
deal of self-satisfaction. 

(Currently the operator of two prescrip- 
tion pharmacies in Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Homer A. George has had a long career in 
pharmacy. He began working in a re 
pharmacy when he was 11 years old and en- 
tered the St. Louis College of Pharmacy iD 
1926, becoming a registered pharmacist in 
1929. The year 1986 saw the opening of his 
first prescription pharmacy in Cape Girar- 
deau, a small city on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. In 1949, after just 10 weeks of 
operation, his second pharmacy was leveled 
by a tornado and had to be rebuilt, Follow- 
ing in his footsteps, one of George’s sons 15 
a registered and the other is at- 
tending the St. Louis College of Pharmacy- 
George is a regional assistant director of the 
American College of Apothecaries.) 
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President of University of Dallas Warns, 
of Communist Infiltration of Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, American 
Colleges and universities are among the 
Prime targets for Communist infiltra- 
tion. Our greatest weapon against this 
Subversion is renewed faith in our own 
System of free enterprise, our pride in 
Cld-fashioned Americanism. Nowhere 
has this been said better than on the 

Manion Forum” recently by the presi- 
dent of the University. of Dallas, Dr. 
Robert Morris. The transcript of this 
fine broadcast follows: 

Dean Manton. How serious is Communist 
infiltration of American education? At the 
annual! meeting of the Harvard University 
Alumni Association on last commencement 
day (June 15), Harvard president, Dr. Na- 
than M. Pusey, read a recent letter from a 
farvard alumnus criticizing the university 

Promoting measures “leading to totali- 
tarianism.” > 

President Pusey then called upon all Har- 
vard alumni to help him answer this kind 
ot criticism. Some of the Harvard gradu- 
ates who responded sent copies of their sug- 
Bestions to me, How can Harvard or any 
Other American university meet the fairly 
common charge that it is teaching economic 
and political doctrines that are subversive of 

€-honored American principles? 

One of these Harvard correspondents sug- 
Bests that, as a first step, all university presi- 
denta should courageously weed out of the 
iene A those teachers who make a habit of 
He g people who attack communism. 

thus advises university administrators to 

on the alert for the anti-anticommunism 

t Senator STROM THURMOND told us about 
Over this microphone 2 weeks ago (Manion 

broadcast No. 361). This is not the 

Complete answer, of course, but it is good 
advice nevertheless. 

For many years, communism, internal and 
5 communism, has been a clear, pres- 
U and constantly increasing menace to the 
onai States. Here and all over the world 
Hon unlem centers its attack upon educa- 

mal institutions. 

1 y university administrators have failed 
niste oot that obvious fact and Commu- 
ts have used the facilities of those uni- 
tles to brainwash thousands of Ameri- 
cans into the fatal conviction that commu- 
at its worst, is a harmless political 

phy and, at its best, a hopeful prom- 

for the peace and security of mankind. 
oes Our presently precarious deadlock with 
thay em it ought to be fairly obvious 

t American university presidents must 
ot ‘ughly understand the vast dimensions 

the Red conspiracy, as a prerequisite to 

Patriotic execution of their important 

nmsibilities. 

y Guest at this microphone now, Dr. Rob- 
Versi orris, president of the flourishing Uni- 
of ty of Dallas, acquired his understdnding 
5 the Communist conspiracy during the 
8 when he was investigating Communist 

ersion as chief counsel for the Internal 

urity Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate. 
the exciting and frightening docu- 

he Matlon of that experience, I refer you to 
book “No Wonder We Are Losing” (Book- 

N * $2.50, Box 101, New York City 16, 

Dr J. But now, let me refer you to him. 

Morris, are you enjoying your new re- 
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sponsibility as president of the University of 
Dallas? 

Dr. Morris: Yes, I am, Dean Manion. 
Being president of an academic institution, 
at a time of great crisis for our country, is 
a real challenge, and I think that this is a 
challenge that I am trying to live up to. 

Dean Manion. Doctor, I am sure you will 
agree that the best antidote for the poison 
of communism is a firm and friendly under- 

of Americanism.” Are you, con- 
vinced that, generally speaking, our insti- 
tutions of higher learning are doing ali that 
they can or ought to do to develop an ade- 
quate understanding of Americanism? 

Dr. Morris. My answer to that, Dean Man- 
ion, would be no, My feelings are basically 
these: Americanism, and by that term, and 
with that term, I equate patriotism, is an 
im t virtue and a great national and 
international asset. I identify with this 
term, Americanism, all the wonderful things 
that the United States of America stand 
for—freedom, liberty, and all their glorious 
corollaries. 

Our Constitution with.its wonderful bal- 
ance of powers, its Bill of Rights—these are 
tremendous assets. In fact, this American- 
ism, describing it as I am here today, is a 
great treasure box, the envy of men of all 
lands and of all history. We should prize 
these blessings so much that we should take 
the position that we would like these ex- 
tended to men of all lands. 

Now, I find, Dean Manior, in many aca- 
demic institutions and generally through- 
out the land, an ascendant force. This force 
is a powerful one, You can find it in many 
parts of the land. It is entrenched in many 
of our educational institutions. This force 
would extinguish Americanism and all that 
it stands for and substitute instead a shabby, 
dreary variation of socialism that would 
gradually strip us of our incentive and, after 
that, our liberty and freedom. This force is 
also causing us to rely not on our tremen- 
dous resources, our national strength, our 
wonderful institutions, but rather on grow- 
ing international agencies. Now, it is iron- 
ical that these international agencies, even 
though they are supposed to provide us se- 
curity, are giving us no security at all. What 
they are doing is simply depriving us of the 
freedom of movement, the freedom of de- 
cision that is necessary to ward off a very, 
very aggressive dictatorial type of move- 
ment—the Soviet international movement. 
WORLD INFLUENCE OF COMMUNISM RAPIDLY 

DEFEATING AMERICANISM 

It is also ironical that the more these 
same institutions, these international agen- 
cies are taken over by the forces of slavery, 
and that is what Khrushchey’s forces are, 
the more we are entrusting our power and 
our responsibility to them. This is one of 
the great ironies of our times. 

Therefore, Dean Manion, my answer to you 
is this: American institutions, American 
educational institutions, are not recognizing 
the heart of the problem that confronts us. 
By casting aside and minimizing American- 
ism, patriotism and the strength of the 
United States of America, they are actually 
enervating us and making it easier for these 
brutalizing forces to extinguish our liberty. 

Dean Manion. What are you doing at the 
University of Dallas to correct this situation? 

Dr. Morris. Dean Manion, we are trying to 
educate the young men and the young wo- 
men who come to our university in the 
fundamentals of education. We feel that 
education should provide not only skills, 
learning, not only an understanding of his- 
tory and all the sciences, but an implementa- 
tion to all these things that will enable the 
beneficiary of this type of education to live 
in the world of the 1960's. 

If education cannot be translated into the 
actualities of our times, then we feel that 
we are not being successful in our various 
programs, Accordingly, we are stressing the 
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fundamentals, the history of Western 
civilization. 

Strong courses in American history, courses 
in the study of the Constitution of the 
United States and all our political institu- 
tions; courses, naturally, in all the natural 
sciences, and in all those aspects of educa- 
tion that are really essential if anyone 18 
going on to specialization in the various fields 
of endeavor. 

But, at all times, we are very mindful 
of the fact that the young men and women 
at the University of Dallas, in a few years, 
will be the leaders of tomorrow. And, unless 
they understand the brutalizing forces in 
our society today, unless they comprehend 
them, unless they comprehend the nature 
of the great threat of our times, they will 
only be supernumeraries in the great chal- 
lenge that the life ahead offers. 

For all these reasons; Dean Manion, we 
are trying to be fundamental, and we are 
trying to inculcate and instill the realities 
of our times. 

Dean Manton. Dr. Morris, let us get away 
from institutional education for the mo- 
ment. I observe that you continue to do a 
lot of good speaking on the subject of com- 
munism and American foreign policy, Are 
you satisfied now with the response that our 
country is making to the Communist chal- 
lenge? 

Dr. Morris. Well, Dean Manion, I am cer- 
tainly not satisfied. I think that we are 
losing our heritage—our wonderful heritage 
is slipping away from us and that we, as a 
Nation, are not responding. 

HOW CAN WE SAVE FREEDOM BY PROMOTING 

COMMUNISM? 

My solution would be simply this: Let us 
stop aiding communism all over the land. 
Now, this may strike you as a curious ap- 
proach, but the history of the last 15 years 
will incontrovertibly demonstrate that we 
have been creating communism throughout 
the world. 

I was the counsel to the Senate committee 
that made the damage survey in China. We 
created Chinese communism—that was cre- 
ated here in the United States. We created 
Fidel Castro. Today we are creating com- 
munism in the Congo. 

There a coalition government, fabricated 
by the United Nations and ourselves, is now 
gradually taking over the treasure box of 
Africa. We are today, in our foreign aid, 
giving money to many Communist countries. 
Guinea is a Communist country. We are 
financing them even though they are build- 
ing a naval base and Soviet Mig strips. 

We are aiding communism in Yugoslavia, 
in Poland, and in many other countries of 
the world. I think that for the first year— 
the next year or so—the great advantage 
would accrue to us if we once stopped aiding 
and financing communism around the world. 

The second solution would be for us to 
eliminate from their entrenched positions 
in all the bureaus of Washington those spe- 
clalists who, for the last 10 or 15 years, have 
been devising one program after another 
leading to surrender, concession, and retreat. 

I think that any kind of a damage survey, 
taken over the last 15 years, would indicate 
that these people, these bureaucrats, have 
been conducting a foreign policy that is the 
complete antithesis of the lofty expressions 
of our Presidents and the lofty sentiments 
of our elected Representatives in the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

Our policy seems fine when you read it, 
certainly it seems wonderful during cam- 
paign time, but then when you come around 
to implementation, you find people doing 
exactly the opposite to what the lofty pro- 
fessions promised. 

I think that, if you have these two things, 
Dean Manion, have them both in mind—one, 
stop aiding communism; two, get a new cast 
of characters in Washington to implement 
the various policies, and then, if you can 
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summarize the thing, try to take the es- 
sence of our wonderful political institutions 
and offer them rather than the gross ma- 
terialism that we are offering now the people 
in all lands. will gravitate to us as 
steel gravitates to a magnet. This is what 
the world thirsts for and, yet, we are not 
this ture. 

sg epi aes Thank you, Dr. Robert 
55 president of the University of Dallas. 
I hope that every college president in Amer- 
ica will soon receive a copy of what you have 
just said, Meanwhile, the best of everything 
to you in your new assignment and a patri- 
otic salute to the University of Dallas. 


Machrowicz Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to submit for the Recorp the follow- 
ing article by J. F. Ter Hortst, which ap- 
peared in the September 17, 1961, issue 
of the Detroit News about the successful 
career of our esteemed colleague, Thad- 
deus Machrowicz, who has resigned to 
accept an appointment as a Federal 
judge. 

While I want to take the occasion to 
publicly wish my good friend the best of 
luck and a long and successful term in 
his new office, I want also to cite this 
story as a typical example of what an 
individual can accomplish in a free Na- 
tion and a free society such as we enjoy 
in this great land of ours. 

The article follows: 
Macurowicz Success Srory—From 

To U.S. BENCH 
(By J. F. Ter Hortst) 

Wasuincton, September 16.—The Senator 
from Calorado looked at the immigrant from 
Poland and remarked: 

“It took three generations before Presi- 
dent Kennedy reached the top. It has taken 
you only one.” 

The lawmaker was Senator CARROLL, Dem- 
ocratic member of the Judiciary Committee. 
The American by choice was Thaddeus M. 
Machrowicz, Democratic Congressman 
from Hamtramck. The occasion was the 
hearing to confirm Mr. Kennedy's choice of 
Machrowicz for a lifetime Federal judge- 
ship in Detroit. 

WINS APPROVAL 

Less than 90 minutes later, on the motion 
of Senator THomas D. Hart, Democrat, of 
Michigan, Machrowicz’ appointment whisked 
through the Senate. For the first time in 
20 years, a U.S, Representative has become 
a Federal district judge. 

For this, the lifelong goal of “Thad” 
Machrowicz and the dream of almost every 
lawyer, the six-term Congressman is resign- 
ing from the House of Representatives on 
Monday, 

He had, by any reckoning, come a long 
way from Gostyn, Poland. 


POLAND 


The place is not Washington, but the 
Capitol Building. In the 11 years, Mach- 
rowicz rose to a senior on the Ways and 
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Means Committee, which writes the Nation's 
tax laws. 
DOOR WAS OPEN 


His office door was open to friend and 
foe, his words were frank and blunt and his 
courtesy was Old World. Newcomers to Con- 
gress found him a haven of good counsel. 
Reporters found him a valuable guide to 
what was going on. 

He was a Midwest Democrat whip for 
Speaker RAYBURN, Democrat, of Texas. In 
turn, he had access to Rayspurn’s inner 
sanctum. He was, as one close colleague 


put it, “a liberal with both feet on the 
floor." 
Machrowilcz’ journey from Poland to 


Congress to court is not a miracle, But it 
could happen, as author Harry Golden might 
say, “Only in America.” 

The new judge was 2 years old when his 
mother gathered the family to follow her 
refugee husband, Boniface, to a new life in 
the United States in 1901. Machrowicz 
father, a jeweler, had made the mistake of 
nurt Polish nationalism in a part of 
Poland then under the rule of the, German 
empire. 

MOVED TO CHICAGO 


The family moved first in Chicago, then 
Milwaukee, then back to Chicago. At 12, 
Thad acquired U.S. citizenship with his 
father’s naturalization. The elder Mach- 
rowicz, still a fighter for Polish causes, sent 
his son to Alliance Academy in Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., where the language was taught. 

In 1917, Machrowicz entered the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. But his mind was not on 
books. The war was raging in Europe and 
the old ties tugged. He enlisted at 16 in 
the Polish army of American volunteers and 
went overseas to fight. 

Among other things, the teenage second 
lieutenant was one of the first Yanks to 
battle the Communists. It was the historic 
gates of Warsaw battle, one of the 10 most 
decisive battles in Polish history. And the 
Reds lost. 

WORKS FOR POLAND 


After the war, the young American joined 
the American technical advisory committee 
to the Polish Government, serving as inter- 
preter, liaison officer, and adviser. He might 
have stayed on, but the fatal illness of his 
mother drew him back to Chicago in 1921. 

Then came a good piece of fortune for the 
big Polish community in Hamtramck and 
Detroit's East Side. The Polish Government 
decided to open a consulate in Detroit in 
1923. It seemed natural to ask Machrowicz, 
then 24, to join the staff. 

By 1924, Machrowicz had obtained a law 
degree from the Detroit College of Law. He 
left the consulate’s employ and became sec- 
retary to the mayor of Hamtramck. 

By 1928 he was in love with government 
and an accomplished pianist named Sophia 
Jara. He made his first bid for political 
office as Republican candidate for State 
representative and lost by two votes. 


NAMED CITY ATTORNEY 


After that, Machrowicz concentrated on 
building up a legal practice. But he could 
not forget politics or Miss Jara. In 1934 he 
was appointed Hamtramck city attorney. 
In 1935 they were married. In 1938, as a 
reward for working in the Democratic cam- 
paign of Gov. Frank Murphy. Machrowicz 
was appointed legal director for the Michi- 
gan Public Utilities Commission at Lansing. 

Two years later he resigned to run as a 
Democratic candidate for the State senate. 
He lost again. Undaunted he ran a few 
months later for the municipal judgeship 
in Hamtramck. This time he made it, and 
for two successive terms after that. 

For all he knows, Machrowicz might still 
be a Hamtramck jurist except that former 
Representative George Sadowski, a 14-year 
veteran in the First District, made the mis- 
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take of daring him to run for the seat in 
1950. 
CANNOT STAND DARES 

“I can’t stand dares,” Machrowicz said. 
“So I took him on.” 

The issue was communism and its in- 
roads into Hamtramck’s Polish community. 
Machrowicz spoke wherever he could find 
two or three gathered together, lambasting 
Sadowski for his hand-off attitude. 

Sadowski looked like an easy winner in 
the primary. But the Korean war broke out. 
When the tallies were counted, Machrowicz 
was in by 178 votes. 

Two years later, he snuffed a Sadowski 
comeback attempt by a 2 to 1 margin. In 
the years since, no one has eyer come close. 

But in all those years, Machrowicz never 
lost his love for the bench. 


WANTED TO TEACH 


“I once wanted to be a schoolteacher,” 
he said. “I liked the law even better. 
There was great satisfaction in being munic- 
ipal judge. Even here, where the years 
have been good to me, I found myself wish- 
ing.” 

Machrowicz had been boomed for a court 
appointment during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, but the White House had a policy 
of selecting no one from Congress, Mr. Ken- 
nedy had no such qualms, 

So Detroit's new Federal judge takes up 
his duties October 2. There will be a swear- 
ing-in ceremony. Machrowicz will need a 
robe but nota gavel. The rest of the Michi- 
gan delegation here, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, gave him one the other day. A token 
of their esteem. 


Air Pollution Control Association Calls 
for a National Conference on Air Pollu- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolution recently adopted 
by the Air Pollution Control Association 
calling for a National Conference on Air 
Pollution and offering its assistance and 
cooperation to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
development of a suitable program. 
The importance of doing something 
about air pollution in this country in- 
creases every day and it is hoped that 
recognition of that importance will be 
extended at the earliest possible time. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the contamination of our Na- 
tion’s community air supplies have become 
an important national problem; and 

Whereas many public and private groups 
and associations are conducting activities 
directed toward the solution of this problem; 
and 

Whereas a better common understanding 
of the goals, requirements, and problems of 
these many groups and communities would 
facilitate a more rapid solution to the basic 
problem; and 

Whereas the Air Pollution Control Asso- 
ciation has long supported all constructive 
efforts to further und of the 
causes and dimensions of the air pollution 
problem, and to provide an effective ex- 
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change of views and opinions relevant to its 
Solution; and 

Whereas these purposes were served in an 
Outstanding fashion by the 1958 National 
Conference on Air Pollution, convened by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved 

1. That the Alr Pollution Control Associa- 
tion does hereby urge the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare, and the U.S. Surgeon 
General to convene another National Con- 
ference on Air Pollution during the year 1961 
or 1962. 

2. That the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion extend its cooperation to the Depart- 
Ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
the development of a suitable program. 


History of Vending in the United States— 
75th Anniversary of the Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
8ranted me, I am inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD “A 
Concise History of Vending in the Unit- 
ed States,” written by G. R. Schreiber, 
Cditor of Vend, the magazine of the 
v industry. 

This concise history of vending by Mr. 
Schreiber is really a great tribute to the 
aemous growth of the industry during 
ts 75 years of existence as an organized 

ustry in the United States. This is 
75th anniversary of the vending in- 
dustry in this country and all signs in- 
flicate that the industry, while big and 
usty and growing, merely is on the 
It 


threshold of its greatest growth. 
seems hard to believe that vending, 
pach represented only a small total 
cnly a few decades ago, today 
boys a business running into several 
ilion dollars, gross, each year. As 
noted, all signs indicate that it is merely 
On the threshold of enormous and un- 
Paralleled growth and service. ` 
i I believe that Vend magazine, and its 
he editor and publisher, G. R. Schrei- 
ten berform a real service to the indus- 
and to the Nation by distributing 
8 authoritative information about the 
ustry as is embodied in this material. 
e material is as follows: 


A Concise HISTORY OF VENDING IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
(By G. R. Schreiber) 

nat and parcel of the 20th century revo- 
on in re is the vending machine— 
Silent salesman with built-in cash regis- 
or Which annually moves billions of dollars 
U A sanel and services to consumers ip the 

ted States and around the world. 
chi Practical impact of the vending ma- 
ne on our economy was not generally 
1949" prior to the middle and late 
mac 8. But the idea of selling things from 
ines is nearly as old as recorded his- 
ing „and the beginning of the modern vend- 
19th cents? came in the last half of the 
én 215 B.C., the mathematician Hero pro- 
ced a book entitled “Pneumatika,” in 
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which he described many of his own inven- 
tions and the inventions of his teacher, 
Tesibius. Pupil and teacher lived and 
worked in Alexandria during the golden age 
of Greece. 

Hero’s original manuscript is lost, but it 
was copied and in 1587 the copy was trans- 
lated into Italian with illustrations. In 
"Pneumatika," Hero described and illus- 
trated a coin-actuated device to be used 
for vending sacrificial water in Egyptian 
temples. The device was completely auto- 
matic and was set in operation by the in- 
sertion of “a coin of five drachmas,” equiva- 
lent in modern money to approximately 75 
cents. Whether the holy water vending ma- 
chine was the invention of Hero or Tesibius 
cannot be determined from the manuscript. 
Nor is there any evidence that the device was 
widely used. 7 

From the time Hero wrote his book until 
its translation into Italian, nothing is known 
to indicate that other inventors tinkered 
with selling machines. It could be that the 
translation of Hero's “Pneumatika” revived 
interest in the idea of vending since snuff 
and tobacco boxes, activated by the insertion 
of coins, appeared in English taverns and 
inns during 1615. Actually, the 17th century 
tobacco and snuff venders were less sophis- 
ticated than Hero's invention and left con- 
siderably more to the honesty of the cus- 
tomer. 

These tobacco and snuff venders, made of 
polished brass, operated on the old English 
half pence, a coin somewhat larger than a 
quarter but smaller than a half dollar. When 
the coin was inserted in the top of the de- 
vice, it flipped a trigger which caused the lid 
covering one half of the top to fly open. The 
customer could then reach in to retrieve a 
pinch of snuff or to fill the bowl of his pipe. 
After each purchase the innkeeper or bar- 
maid pushed the lid shut and moved the 
vender on to the next customer. The device 
was small (9% inches long, 4%½ inches wide 
and 4 inches deep), had a handle for carry- 
ing, and held approximately a pound of 
tobacco. 

A number of these early vending machines 
were brought to the Colonies, and a few sur- 
vive in museums and as the property of pri- 
vate collectors. 

The first attempt to vend a product other 
than snuff or tobacco also came in England, 
at the beginning of the 19th century—a 100- 
year period which would see inventors and 
promoters produce or promise an astounding 
variety of automatic selling devices. 

In 1822, an English freethinker and book- 
seller named Richard Carlile constructed a 
vending machine he hoped would baffle the 
police and censors. This was at the time 
when a courageous handful of booksellers 
and publishers were struggling to establish 
freedom for the English press. Carlile and 
some of his employees had been jailed for 
selling works such as Thomas Paine’s “The 
Age of Reason.” To prevent such arrests, 
Carlile conceived the idea of selling books 
by machine so that the seller could not then 
be legally identified. 

The Republican, a newspaper published 
by Carlile, described the device to prospective 
clients: 

“Perhaps it will amuse you to be informed 
that in the new Temple of Reason my pub- 
lications are sold by clockwork. In the 
shop is the dial on which is written every 
publication for sale. The purchaser enters 
and turns the hand of the dial to the pub- 
lication he wants, when, on depositing his 
money, the publication drops down before 
him.” 

Unfortunately, the courts held Carlile re- 
sponsible nevertheless and convicted one of 
his employees of selling blasphemous litera- 
ture through the device. Whether the device 
was truly automatic cannot be established 
today, but it was clearly an application of 
the vending principle. 
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Thirty-five years later, in 1857, one Simeon 
Denham was issued a British patent for a 
vending machine. This appears to be the 
first automatic selling device covered by 
patent law. The Denham machine was a 
postage stamp vender which fed a single 
stamp out upon the insertion of a penny. 
It was a crude device and did not get beyond 
the idea stage until some 30 years later when 
inyentors began an all-out assault on the 
problem of selling stamps automatically. 

In England, the Scandinavian nations, 
France, and Germany, inventors intrigued 
with the vending principle built or designed 
numerous models of coin-operated weighing 
scales, tobacco, gum, and candy machines. 
As long ago as 1867, the German inventor- 
engineer Carl Ade built models of machines 
to sell handkerchiefs, cigarettes, and con- 
fections. Many of the inventors took the 
precaution of patenting their devices 
throughout the world—in India, Luxem- 
bourg, Spain, New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Cape of Good Hope, South Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand. 

The first U.S. patent issued for a vending 
machine went in 1884 to W. H. Fruen for 
an “automatic drawing device.“ Fruen's 
patent (No, 309,219) bears a close resem- 
blance to Hero’s holy water dispenser, but 
the machine was never produced in quantity. 

One year later, in 1885, a group of New 
York promoters introduced the penny weigh- 
ing scale to the United States. Imported 
from Germany, the scale was a massive 
machine weighing some 600 pounds. The 
workings were enclosed in a mahogany cabi- 
net which was liberally decorated with intri- 
cate carvings. 

In 1886, a group of patents, some for 
original machines and some improved models 
of earlier inventions, were applied for at 
the US. Patent Office. The inventors— 
Percival Everitt, Chas, H. Russell, Frederick 
C. Lynde—were Englishmen, 

Everitt had patented his invention in 1885 
in England and had been granted patents 
around the world. Some indication of the 
trials and tribulations of the early vending 
machine designe’s (and, for that matter, of 
their successors in the years to come) is 
contained in Percival Everitt's patent ap- 
plication. 

Everitt observed that his patent (No. 
374,297) was an invention improving an 
earlier patent dated July 28, 1885. “It has 
been found in practice,” Everitt's applica- 
tion said, that although the apparatus is 
misused articles such as paper, orangepeel, 
and other rubbish have been maliciously 
placed in the slit provided for the admis- 
sion of the coin, and that in consequence 
the channel provided for the passage of the 
coins from the slit became blocked.” 

Thus it was that early in the develop- 
ment of the vending machine the American 
public came to regard the silent salesmen 
as fair game—to “beat” the machine or, fail- 
ing that, to stuff an orangepeel down its 
innards to put it out of commission. Reck- 
oning with this perversity is still a mighty 
challenge for designers and engineers. 

Some indication of the early progress auto- 
matic vending made abroad, and was to make 
in the United States, can be gathered from 
the fact that on November 25, 1887, the 
Sweetmeat Automatic Delivery Co., Ltd., was 
registered in England—the first company 
organized to install and maintain automatic 
vending machines as its principal business. 

The real beginnings of practical vending 
in the United States came in 1888 when 
Thomas Adams, founder of the Adams Gum 
Co., subsequently the American Chicle Co., 
had machines designed to sell his Tutti- 
Frutti gum on New York City’s elevated 
platforms. From the outset, Adams’ gum 
machines could be counted successful and, 
from that day to this, the vending machine 
has been a considerable factor in the market- 
ing plans of American chewing gum manu- 
facturers. 
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Just what prompted Adams to turn to 
vending, and to make his first installations 
on the El platforms, is a matter of conjec- 
ture. But the same thought struck other 
pioneers in other parts of the world. In 1889, 
for example, commercial vending was intro- 
duced in France to raise money for philan- 
thropy. The Society of the Stores for the 
Blind, a charitable organization, installed 10- 
centime chocolate and bon-bon machines in 
the railroad stations along the Paris-Mar- 
seilles line and their success led to the rise 
of French vending industry. 

The last decade of the 19th century wit- 
nessed a rash of new vending machine inven- 
tions, the formation of dozens of early vend- 
ing companies (some, like the Watling Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, still survive), and 
the development caught the fancy of the 
American press. 

In its June 28, 1890, edition, Scientific 
American took note of the invention in Eng- 
land of an automatic picture-taking ma- 
chine. “It is proposed,” the magazine told 
its readers, to erect automatic photograph- 
ing machines, corresponding in a general 
way to the other machines of this class for 
weighing, selling candy, etc., with which 
the public is now familiar.” 

In Paris that same year, the city govern- 
ment adopted a law which forebade the 
drivers of horse-drawn cabs from using char- 
coal burners to keep their passengers’ feet 
warm. As a substitute for the burners, a 
number of hot water vending machines were 
set up in street-corner kiosks. The ma- 
chines delivered 9 quarts of boiling hot 
water when the proper coin was inserted 
and hackdrivers used cans of hot water as 
a substitute for their charcoal burners. The 
machines likewise served as a source of sup- 
ply for some of the city’s poor who had no 
other source of hot water in their homes. 

Putting a voice in the silent salesman was 
tried for the first time in New York in 1890. 
This, as we shall see, was an idea which 
keeps recurring in the development and ex- 
pansion of the vending principal. The first 
talking vending machine was a penny scale 
which incorporated a crude phonograph. 
When a patron inserted a coin, and while 
he read his weight on the dial, the phono- 
graph played a brief passage from some well- 
known opera or popular tune. It developed, 
however, that the public wanted accurate 
weight rather than entertainment and the 
talking scale faded from the scene. 


France seems to have taken to vending 
with great gusto once the bonbon and 
chocolate machines began popping up in 
numbers. Naturally enough, the French 
quickly conceived the idea of extending the 
vending principle to the nation’s most fa- 
mous product. A report in Scientific Ameri- 
can for December 26, 1891, describes in 
considerable detail the rise of the “auto- 
matic fountain” in Paris and other French 
cities. 

“In the automatic distributors of which 
we speak,” Scientific American’s reporter 
wrote, “It suffices to put a coin, say a 5- 
cent piece, in a slot, when a tube placed be- 
neath the money box allows a small glass of 
malaga, a large glass of beer, etc., to flow. 
The apparatus operates with perfect regu- 
larity, and the quantity of liquid is always 
accurately measured, its volume varying 
with its mature. There are distributors of 
this kind that serve hot liquids (such as 
coffee) or iced ones. A series of different 
types is at present installed at the Exposi- 
tion of Labor at the Palace of Industry. Our 
Parisian readers will there be able to observe 
the regularity with which these automatic 
apparatus operate. Several bars provided 
with them are installed in different parts 
of Paris.” 

An illustration accompanying the text 
showed a bar in Montmarte with dozens of 
barrel-shaped automatic “distributors.” So 
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far as is known, this was the first time num- 
bers of vending machines were arranged in 
a bank or battery, a practice continued off 
and on until the great depression and re- 
vlved during the 1950's in the United States. 

Scientific American viewed the develop- 
ment of automatic vending with good favor. 
The publication told its readers that vend- 
ing machines were a boon to both the con- 
sumer and the producer. 

“To the consumer, the automatic dis- 
tributor offers the advantage of immediately 
delivering for a moderate sum, and without 
any loss of time, an accurately measured 
quantity of a hot or cold beverage furnished 
directly by the producer. The latter, sell- 
ing his merchandise directly, can deliver it 
at a very low but remunerative price, and, 
through the aid of the apparatus with 
placards, circulars, etc., put at the consum- 
er's disposal, can obtain the best of adver- 
tisements.” 

These arguments on behalf of the vend- 
ing machine are still used, and still con- 
vincing. Scientific American's reporter did 
indicate, however, that these machines were 
not without their detractors as witness the 
following: 

“In fact, these automatic distributors of 
liquids already have, for natural enemies, 
all the manufacturers whose indifferent or 
unwholesome products cannot undergo the 
decisive test of previous testing. 

“We cannot dwell," the periodical con- 
tinued, “upon the numerous applications to 
which the automatic distributors of liquids 
may be put outside of the simple establish- 
ments of consumption. In railway stations, 
public gardens, etc., it will be possible to 
utilize these apparatus, either with the 
charitable object in view of furnishing the 
poor with wholesome and strengthening 
beverages (such as milk, bouillon, etc.) at 
a low price, or with the simple motive of 
making a new product known and appre- 
ciated.” 

In the United States, meantime, the post- 
age stamp vending machine was coming into 
its own. Early attempts had been made by 
Automatic Machine Co., Chicago, and Post- 
age Stamp Service Machine Co., New York, 
to launch operations of stamp venders. But 
the first successful large scale operation of 
stamp venders were undertaken in 1891 by 
the Automatic Machine Company of Buffalo, 
N.Y. The Buffalo company used a penny 
stamp vender invented by William Dutton, 
and the machine was hailed in the news- 
papers of the day as an “honest slot ma- 
chine” because it sold a penny stamp for 


a penny. 

In 1892, John Williams, of Manchester, 
England, invented and patented a ticket 
vending machine. Once a coin was inserted, 
a bell rang and a ticket was automatically 
issued. A register on the device indicated 
how many tickets had been dispensed. 


James Angell Hardman, Editor and 
Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
one of the leading editors and publishers 
of smaller daily newspapers in the 
United States died, bringing to an end 
a life of true public service. Not only 
did James A. Hardman publish the 
North Adams Transcript, but he was a 
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civic leader in all of the northern Berk- 
shires of Massachusetts. 

During his 81 years he labored for the 
Red Cross, struggled to explain and pro- 
mote liberty loan war bonds during 
World War I, and was instrumental 
in the perennial success of the North 
Adams Community Chest. James Hard- 
man used commonsense to determine 
when his newspaper should speak out for 
public causes to benefit the entire com- 
munity. His accurate judgment earned 
5 — the respect and love of all who knew 

Almost alone Mr. Hardman rescued the 
North Adams State Teachers College 
from economic obliteration and put it 
back on its current stable basis. The 
force for civic betterment that a daily 
newspaper can become is well exempli- 
fied by the modern hospital] that stands 
in North Adams today. The fundraising 
campaign of the Transcript was a major 
factor in the building of that hospital, 
and the Transcript’s publisher was one 
of its trustees. James Hardman was 
long a director of the chamber of com- 
merce, one of the first members of the 
Rotary Club, the only honorary life di- 
rector of the North Adams National 
Bank, and a pioneer in the communica- 
tions media of radio. 

But what did his fellow newspaper- 
men think of him? The honor and re- 
spect of those in his own profession has 
evidenced itself in life as well as death. 
I include below the memorials of two of 
his nearest neighbors, the Transcript- 
Telegram of Holyoke and Berkshire 
Eagle of Pittsfield. 


[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript-Tele- 
gram, Sept. 16, 1961] 
So Far AND No FARTHER 


The death of James Angell Hardman, edi- 
tor-publisher of the North Adams Transcript 
for half a century, just about closes out & 
chapter in western Massachusetts newspaper 
life. When he came out of Williams College 
to join forces with his father in the manage- 
ment of the fine North Adams paper, estab- 
lished in 1843, he found himself moving into 
a notable circle of newspaper men holding 
top positions in the newspaper field in three 
of the four western counties. Those men 
were his own father, Kelton B. Miller, of the 
Berkshire Eagle in Pittsfield, Solomon P. 
Griffin of the Springfield Republican, Henry 
S. Gere of the Hamphire Gazette and William 
G. Dwight of the Holyoke Transcript. They 
had established a school of newspaper 
thought and management despite the fact 
that all were individualists to the core. 

Their lines of thought merged into a com- 
mon highway much of the time. Mr. Griffin 
still clung to the lares and penates of the 
House of Bowles and rated the whole wide 
world as his realm for report and suggestion. 
But on more than one occasion he would 
suggest that it was not for him to advise 
how things be run in Boston, Washington or 
London until, and unless, something was 
done to better conditions in Springfield, 


As for the others, their home communities 
were both their primary and secondary in- 
terests. What was good for the community 
was good for the newspaper in the long run 
and they had inherited from their an 
lines the ability to take the long look ahead. 

By the time Jim Hardman had been ele- 
vated to full control of the North Adams 
Transcript that famous quartet was moving 
off into the shadows but their teachings still 
had force to guide their successors, even tO 
the second and third generation. The belief 
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that there is a permanent place in the Amer- 
ican picture for smaller newspapers to pro- 
vide something that larger newspapers can- 
Not possibly provide, and that their special 
mission is to put their shoulders to the 
wheel of progress, at the same time holding 
to the established truths in human experi- 
ence, is the source of their general success. 
Personally Jim Hardman was of the type 
to which the word “lovable” can be safely 
attached. But with that form of love went 
& deep and abiding respect for built-in some- 
thing that he had which said “so far and no 
farther” to anything that he did not believe 
Was the better way for his community and 
his newspaper code. 
[From the Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle, Sept. 14, 
1961 
James A. HARDMAN, RESPECTED EDITOR 
North Adams has lost one of its first citi- 
Zens in the death at 81 of James Angell 
„ but it has received from him a 
rich heritage. The North Adams Transcript, 
he served as editor and publisher for 
80 many years, is a responsible and highly 
Tespected institution largely because it re- 
flects the qualities with which his leadership 
bued it. 
8 Mr. Hardman was the key factor in 
© Transcript’s emergence as a first-rate 
pra newspaper is a matter of record. At 
time he left Williams College to join 
family business in 1901 the Transcript 
& venerable but struggling enterprise 
engaged in an uphill fight against strong 
competition. Under his direction it 
Brew in both prosperty and prestige, becom- 
ing in 1924 the only surviving daily in north- 
ern Berkshire. 
z But Mr. Hardman was much more than 
i Bood businessman. Because he believed 
trongly in the basic principles of enlight- 
ened journalism, he was able to make the 
— into an effective voice that was 
med to and respected. Quiet and un- 
tab} g as a person, he was not given to 
edito Peunding and shrill crusading as an 
8 But his firmness in espousing what 
the elt was good for North Adams and good 
the Berkshire was unshakable, even 
the cause was not always popular. 
iene Most of the employees at the Tran- 
pri „Mr. Hardman was known as “the 
Pper”—a nickname reflecting the warm 
in which he was held by those most 
Closely associated with him. A newspaper- 
man first and last, he was deeply rooted in a 
community which he served with under- 
— and affection. The affection was 


Those Glen Canyon Transmission Lines— 
Some Facts and Figures on a Bitter 
Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


8 KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, re- 
Voted the House of Representdtives 
to appropriate sufficient funds to 

Dow e construction of the backbone 
Colom transmission lines of the upper 
Tado River storage project, by the 

u of Reclamation. My distin- 
Maned colleague from Arizona [Mr. 
butlons K. Upatt] prepared for distri- 
Matter a statement discussing the above 
r. I feel it in the general public 
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interest that his statement be made 
available to all those interested in this 
issue. For that reason I now insert his 
statement in the RECORD: 


THOSE GLEN CANYON TRANSMISSION LINES— 
Some Facts AND FIGURES ON A BITTER 
DISPUTE 

(A special report by Representative MORRIS 

K. UDALL) 

Since I came to Congress in May, my office 
has been flooded with more mail on one 
single issue than the combined total deal- 
ing with Castro, Berlin, Aid to Education, 
and foreign aid. Many writers, it soon be- 
came apparent, did not have complete or 
adequate information about the issues or 
facts involved in this dispute. The matter 
has now been resolved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and it occurs to me that many 
Arizonians might want a background paper 
on the facts and issues as they appeared to 
me. I earnestly hope that those who have 
criticized my stand will be willing to take a 
look at the other side of the story—for it 
has received little attention in the Arizona 
press. 

It is always sad to see a falling out among 
reputable and important Arizona industrial 
groups. In these past months we have wit- 
nessed a fierce struggle which has divided 
two important segments of the Arizona elec- 
trical industry. For many years Arizona 
Public Service Co. (APSCO) and such pub- 
lic or consumer-owned utilities as city of 
Mesa, Salt River Valley Water Users Associa- 
tion, the electrical districts, REA co-ops, 
etc., have worked harmoniously solving the 
electrical needs of a growing State. Since 
early 1961, however, APSCO has been locked 
in deadly combat with the other groups. 
Charges and countercharges have filled the 
air. 
The largest part of my mall has directly 
resulted from a very large, expensive (and 
most effective) public relations effort by 
APSCO, working in close cooperation with 
the Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette. 
Speakers for APSCO have fanned out from 
its hearquarters into every county court- 
house and to hundreds of service clubs and 
civic groups. 

Let me hasten to add that I bear APSCO 
no ill will. It has every right to present its 
case to the public in any legitimate fashion. 
As far as I know, its extensive lobbying and 
public relations programs have been con- 
ducted with propriety and are above re- 
proach. Its representatives hve treated me 
with courtesy and friendliness, and I have 
carefully listened to their arguments. No 
threats, reprisals, or pressure tactics have 
been directed against me. 

On the other hand there is a strong case 
to be made for construction of the lines by 
the Bureau of Reclamation as I shall outline 
below. The many Arizonians who favor this 
approach have not been as well organized or 
financed as APSCO, and they have had 
meager newspaper support. For these 
reasons their contentions have not been 
widely heard or understood. 


BACKGROUND OF THE CONTROVERSY 


The most important single factor in the 
growth and economic success of Arizona and 
the West has been the Federal reclamation 
program which Theodore Roosevelt began 
in 1902 with the authorization of the Salt 
River Valley project—a model multipurpose 
reclamation job. This was followed by 
Hoover, Davis, Parker and other dams. 

These projects—and future ones like Cen- 
tral Arizona, Buttes Dam, Charleston Dam— 
may be the key to our future. All of them 
have been attacked by their opponents as 
unsound waste of tax dollars; yet every proj- 
ect has been so designed and planned that it 
would be completely self-liquidating over 
the life of the project. 
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The latest chapter in reclamation was writ- 
ten in 1956 when Congress authorized the 
Colorado River storage project. This project 
calls for construction of four large dams: 

1. Glen Canyon, Page, Ariz. 

2. Flaming Gorge, on Green River in north- 
eastern Utah. 

3. Curecanti, on Gunnison River in west- 
ern Colorado. 

4. Navajo, on San Juan River in northwest- 
ern New Mexico. 

In addition the 1956 law authorized more 
than 35 participating irrigation projects. 
These will eventually be constructed in Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The plan Congress approved provides a 
financing system which will return to the 
taxpayers—over an 86-year period—the full 
cost of these dams and participating projects. 
While the project is designed principally to 
promote irrigation and water control, it has 
important recreation and other byproducts. 
But electricity is the key, for most of the 
revenue to “pay out“ the cost must come 
from sale of the electric energy produced by 
the dams. The Federal Government will own 
and operate the dams and generators, and 
will sell the energy to (a) publically owned 
and consumer-owned utilities, and (b) to 
private utilities. The public and consumer- 
owned groups are designated by law as “pref- 
erence customers,” meaning that they have 
first right to buy available power. Any power 
not claimed by the preference groups is sold 
to private utilities. This is the identical ar- 
rangement under which the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation sells energy from Hoover, Davis and 
Parker Dams to APSCO, Tucson Gas Electric 
Co. and to various preference customers. The 
Bureau has never delivered power to homes 
or businesses. It sells only to utility com- 
panies. 

The preference cusomers in Arizona in- 
clude cities like Mesa, Safford, and Thatcher 
which own their own electric system; irriga- 
tion districts like Roosevelt Water conser- 
vation District in Maricopa County; REA 
co-ops like Trico, Sulphur Springs Valley, 
Graham County, Mohave, and Navopache; 
and electric districts such as the four which 
serve the farmers of Pinal County. 

The 1956 act directed the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to build the dams (as it is now 
doing at Glen Canyon), install the necessary 
generators (now on order) and “construct, 
operate, and maintain * * * powerplants, 
transmission facilities and appurtenant 
works.” In addition, section 7 of the act 
provided that “the hydroelectric powerplants 
and transmission lines authorized by the act 
to be constructed, operated, and maintained 
by the Secretary shall be operated in con- 
junction with other Federal powerplants, 
present and potential, so as to produce the 
greatest practicable amount of power and 
energy that can be sold at firm power and 


energy rates.” 
The 1956 Arizona delegation to Congress 
(Hayden, Goldwater, Rhodes, and Udall) 


unanimously supported the bill. APSCO 


and other utilities favored and urged the 


project. 

When Glen Canyon Dam was begun In- 
terior Secretary Seaton undertook to plan 
and design a “backbone” transmission net- 
work which would (a) interconnect the new 
dams, as well as the one in Green Mountain, 
Colo.; and (b) move the power to popula- 
tion centers in Arizona, New Mexico, Colora- 
do, Utah, and Wyoming where it could be 
sold. 

In 1959 and 1960 five large private utilities 
(Arizona Public Service Co., Pacific Power & 
Light Co., Public Service Co., of Colorado, 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico, Utah 
Power & Light Co.) in these five States un- 
dertook a campaign to persuade Secretary 
Seaton that he should build some of the 
Federal lines contemplated, but not all of 
them. They offered to build certain lines— 
including two from Glen Canyon to the dis- 
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tribution point at Pinnacle Peak north of 
Phoenix. They offered to make wheeling 

nts under which they would transmit 
the Government's power over private utili- 
ties’ lines for a fee or wheeling charge. 

Secretary Seaton studied the offer, sough 
private consultant's advice, and, just before 
leaving office, rejected the offer. Seaton con- 
tended that acceptance would result in (a) 
higher power costs, and (b) would fail to 
produce the revenue necessary for the whole 
project to pay out, and build the participat- 
ing irrigation projects. 

In early 1961 the new Secretary of Interior, 
Stewart Udall, was urged by the utility com- 
panies to review this decision. After a care- 
ful review and another opinion from private 
consultants, he confirmed Seaton's findings 
and decision. 


BATTLE MOVES TO CONGRESS 

The power companies then carried their 
fight to the Congress. The 1961 public works 
appropriation bill contained an item of some 
$5 million for first-phase construction of the 
Federal “backbone” lines. The utilities asked 
the Congress to delete thisitem. This would 
have left the Bureau of Reclamation without 
funds to build the Federal system, forcing it 
to negotiate wheeling agreements with the 
five private utilities. 

The House Appropriations Committee in 
early September 1961, after full consideration 
and lengthy hearings, defeated 27 to 17 an 
amendment to remove this item from the 
appropriation. When the bill came to the 
House floor on September 12, Representative 
JENSEN, of Iowa, offered an amendment to 
delete the $5 million item. After a thorough 
debate the House voted 134 to 114 in Com- 
mittee of the Whole to retain it. After 
passage of the bill, Representative JENSEN 
moved to recommit the entire public works 
appropriation bill to the committee with in- 
structions to delete the money for these 
lines. This motion was defeated 224 to 182. 
I voted with the majority. 

The APSCO proposal had been fully de- 
bated in the House. The utilities had had 
their “day in court” and had been defeated. 
I felt with many other Congressmen that 
the motion to recommit would only reopen 
a controversial matter which had been set- 
tied, would probably throw the entire matter 
into the 1962 session—thus delaying and 
threatening the timing of this gigantic proj- 
ect—and would imperil about $3.6 billion of 
other important public works projects fi- 
manced by the bill. 

Among the projects which would have 
been delayed were the Camelsback Reservoir 
near Safford, $800,000; planning for the Tuc- 
son diversion channel, $149,000; Colorado 
levee system near Yuma, $1,590,000; Gila 
project in Yuma Irrigation District, $800,000; 
and Glen Canyon Dam construction, $19,- 
895,000. 

THE NUB OF THE DISPUTE 

In the framework of this background let 
me now try to summarize the basic problem 
as I approached it: 

1. At the outset I recognized that the 
Colorado River storage project (CRSP) is an 
irrigation and reclamation project. Elec- 
tricity is secondary, important only as the 
source of revenue to build the reclamation 
works. 

2. If (and this is the big argument) 
APSCO and its partners could build the par- 
ticular lines and wheel power for the Gov- 
ernment without endangering payout of 
the dams and irrigation works, I would favor 
giving them the job. 

3. On the other hand, if handing these 
profitable lines to APSCO and its associates 
would drain the project basin fund of reve- 
nue to pay out and develop water projects 
as intended in the act, the Bureau should 
bulld the lines. 

Since May I have spent hundreds of hours 
reading the contentions of the two factions. 
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I have attended more than 10 briefing ses- 
sions sponsored by one side or the other. 
Dozens of Arizonians have come to my office 
to present their views, and hundreds more 
have written. These expressions have been 
considered, I Ustened to every word of the 
House debate. 

Both sides have impressive figures. Both 
can’t be right, Someone is wrong: 

(a) APSCO presented beautifully docu- 
mented brochures and charts which analyzed 
its proposed construction of lines and 
wheeling charges. Its figures, if correct, 
proved that the wheeling arrangement would 
not result in increased power rates for the 
preference customers, and would permit the 
Bureau of Reclamation to pay out on 
schedule. 

(b) The Bureau of Reclamation and the 
public and consumer-owned utilities present 
beautifully documented brochures and 
charts which analyzed the results under 
Federal construction as against the wheel- 
ing arrangement. These figures, if correct, 
prove that the APSCO proposal would result 
in either higher power rates for consumers, 
or deficient pay out funds, or both. 

The House Appropriations Committee, af- 
ter extensive hearings found the Bureau 
figures more persuasive. The committee's 
decision was supported by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, This seemed the safe course to 
a substantial majority of my colleagues from 
other States. If APSCO’s proposal had been 
accepted—and if its figures turned out to be 
wrong—trreparable damage would have been 
done to a billion-dollar project. Reclama- 
tion—never a popular subject with eastern 
congressmen—would have been discredited. 
Substantial appropriations would be re- 
quired to bail out an unsound project. Pu- 
ture projects for Arizona and other western 
States would have been imperiled. 

On the other hand, everyone has agreed 
that payout would be guaranteed under 
the Federal system. We have a large enough 
Federal deficit without gambling on the re- 
turn of this $1 billion investment. 

PARTICULAR ARGUMENTS DISCUSSED 


In the balance of this memorandum I will 
briefly discuss under 15 headings some of the 
major arguments dividing the disputing 
forces, and some of the important conclu- 
sions which I have reached. 

1. APSCO’s proposal would discriminate in 
favor of Maricopa County 

In making my decision on this issue I 
have sought a solution which would dis- 
tribute impartially within Arizona the bene- 
fits of this important project. In my judg- 
ment, the APSCO proposal would have given 
one large private utility in the Phoenix area 
distinct advantages over other utilities in 
other parts of the State. These advantages 
would have included the privilege of inte- 
grating Government power into the APSCO 
system and borrowing it in times of great- 
est need. This could result in reducing 
APSCO's construction costs for generation 
facilities—all to the advantage of APSCO 
stockholders and its electric customers. 
Southern Arizona and the Second Congres- 
sional District should not suffer at the ex- 
pense of Phoenix. The Arizona Power Au- 
thority, as our State’s independent broker 
in delivering Colorado River power, has made 
a proud record working in cooperation with 
both private and public power interests. If 
the Glen Canyon energy were controlled not 
by the Arizona Power Authority but by 
APSCO, the result, in my judgment, would 
haye been a tremendous disadvantage to the 
electric consumers in Pima, Cochise, Santa 
Cruz, and Pinal Counties who now receive 
through the APA a proportionate share of 
the Hoover-Parker-Davis energy. I was 
most anxious that my congressional district 
not be discriminated against in the distri- 
bution of this power or the benefits and I 
became convinced that APSCO'’s proposal 
might well have this result. 
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2. Construction of the Federal “backbone” 
transmission system is the traditional, ac- 
cepted pattern of reclamation projects 
Historically, the Bureau of Reclamation 

has always constructed its own transmission 

lines connecting large dams in an area with 
each other and with the population centers 
where the power is delivered. The Govern- 
ment has never gone into the business of 
selling power to consumers. It has never 
constructed steamplants but develops power 
from water sources only. It builds only the 
backbone or skeleton transmission sys- 
tems. The flesh and muscle lines are filled 
in by private and public utility companies. 

This pattern has been followed with power 

generated at Parker, Hoover, Davis, and other 

dams in our area. This Bureau of Reclama- 
tion power has been sold to APSCO, Tucson 

Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., and other 

Arizona utilities. The lines from the dams 

to population centers were designed and 

bullt by the Bureau of Reclamation, but the 

United States ts repaid in full with interest 

from power revenues over a period of years. 

3. APSCO proposal would not save tarpayers 

money 
It has been broadly claimed that APSCO, 

by building the lines, would save U.S. tax- 
Payers some $175 million. This is true only 
from a short-range standpoint. The money 
to build the Colorado River storage project 
dams and lines will be fully repaid with in- 
terest to the taxpayers in the same fashion 
as other reclamation projects. In addition, 
these projects will generate new business 
and new wealth which will create, as the 
Salt River project created, large new tax 
sources. More importantly, however, we 
should note this: the utilities do not offer 
to build the lines and transfer the elec- 
tricity free of charge for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They are asking the Government 
to pay them every year for the life of the 
project a wheeling charge. The House 
Appropriations Committee staff estimates 
that the Federal Government would pay 
APSCO and its partners over the life of the 
project $575 million in wheeling charges- 
These moneys would have to be appropriated 
every year and paid by the taxpayers to 
these utilities. Thus the U.S. taxpayer ends 
up with a drawer full of rent receipts rather 
than a revenue-produeing asset owned by 
the Government. True the US. taxpayers 
might make an immediate saving of $175 
million by letting APSCO and the other 
companies build the lines, but will pay the 
private utilities $575 million for wheeling 
services. This does not seem like any bar- 
gain for taxpayers, and explains why the 
private utilities can speak so generously 
about the taxes they will pay. 

4. The APSCO proposal would give it control 

of a $1 billion tarpayer investment 
The taxpayers of the United States will 
have an investment of $1 billion in the dams 
and works making up the Colorado River 

Storage project. APSCO and its partners 

proposed to spend about $100 million build- 

ing the key transmission lines. Yet these 
lines would effectively control the whole 
system.. The unfairness of this argument 
was noted in a recent Herblock cartoon in 
the Washington Post where the private utili- 
ties were shown telling the U.S. taxpayer 

“We generously let you pay for the cow— 

all we ask is that you let us take the cream. 


5. APSCO would have the Government build 
tsolated unprofitable transmission lines 


One single important fact has been almost 
entirely overlooked in all of the controversy: 
APSCO and its partners have never said to 
the Government, Let us build all of the 
lines you will need for this system.” On 
the contrary, they have always urged that 
Uncle Sam must and should build many 
of the transmission lines required to prop“ 
erly interconnect the system. Many of these 
lines are under construction now. APSCO 
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asks to build only the profitable key lines 
Which are vital to control of the whole sys- 
tem. For example, APSCO still urges Con- 
gress to appropriate taxpayers’ money to 
build a line from Glen Canyon to Four 
Corners. This line runs across the most 
desolate parts of Arizona, where electrical 
consumers are as scarce as parking meters. 
On the other hand, APSCO demanded the 
Tight to build the Glen Canyon-Phoenix 
Une because it is the single most profitable 
Part in the system. If it is right for APSCO 
to build one line, it ought to be willing to 
build the other. 
6. APSCO's proposal would endanger par- 
ticipating projecis 
As noted above, the Colorado River stor- 
age project was primarily intended and de- 
Signed to finance reclamation and irrigation 
Works in the Upper Colorado Basin States. 
The officials of these States strongly objected 
to the APSCO proposal on the grounds that 
Participating projects could not be fi- 
hanced, It was estimated in the House de- 
bate that the basin fund which pays for 
Participating projects would be $273 mil- 


of the State of Colorado (the official 
agency of that State in matters pertaining 
to Teclamation development) made an in- 
tensive study and took a strong stand for 
Bureau of Reclamation construction of the 
Gov. Steve McNichols, of Colorado, 
Governor Fannin and every member 
Of Arizona's delegation to oppose the APSCO 
Proposal. Chairman WAYNE ASPINALL, of 
o, of the House Interior Committee, 
& man with more knowledge of reclamation 
than any other Member of the House, said 
in the course of the House debate that he 
had been confused by the conflicting claims 
and had undertaken to obtain the advice 
of an independent engineering consultant: 
On the basis of his study, the dollar 
ts which would be received as net 
ues in the basic fund and available 
development of participating proj- 
* * © would be about $117 million more 
Under an all-Federal system than under the 
Private utilities proposal, and the financial 
dvantage of the all-Federal system after the 
year would be about $4.8 million per 
ne Again I point out that this is based 
PON using the utilities’ figures. The Bu- 
Teau's study comparing the utilities’ pro- 
Posal with the so-called modified system, 
Shows a diference in favor of an all-Federal 
3 of $275 million over the same period.” 
Asco proposal might result in higher 
Power rates for thousands of Arizona city 
Consumers, farmers, and REA users 


ingen the major difficulties I had in mak- 
a decision was the completely contradic- 
$ made by the two sides. APSCO 
— claimed that its wheeling proposal 
d not result in higher rates for cus- 
Balt of the municipally owned systems, of 
River project, of the REA co-ops, and 
the electrical districts. On the other 
— the organized consumer groups directly 
ted expressed deep concern over this 
Wel t and had figures tending to support 
from Views. I have had hundreds of letters 
ana Consumers in Mesa, in Pinal County, 
elsewhere expressing these fears. For 
a tel ple, Paul Pearce, mayor of Eloy, said in 
bers, egram: “As a farmer in Eloy area firmly 
Sine Federal construction of Glen Canyon 
retain on system is only method to 
tion present cheap power rates for irriga- 
ersh Pumping. Suggest and urge your lead- 
5 p in coming days.” 
Tuts 


tor 
ects 


is not a private enterprise versus 
socialism issue 

APSCO and the other private utilities have 

Joh a, the cry, “Let free enterprise do the 

as a gd all of us can support this slogan 

AA ems proposition. However, this is 

Weight tional argument which bears little 
because APSCO Is not engaged in free 
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enterprise as we ordinarily understand it. 
It is a regulated monopoly with no competi- 
tors, with a guaranteed rate of return to its 
stockholders. Its investments are subsi- 
dized in part by quick tax writeoffs. APSCO 
and its partners did not ask to build the 
dams; indeed they urged the United States 
to build them in order to promote the econ- 
omy of these Western States. They did not 
cry “socialism” or “Government handout” 
when the Government built Glen Canyon 
Dam, nor when it undertook to purchase 
and install the huge generators there. 
Socialism became the issue only when the 
Government undertook to build all of the 
transmission lines needed to sell the elec- 
tricity to pay for the dams. The Colorado 
River storage project is a related, intercon- 
nected series of dams, generators, lines, and 
irrigation works. It seems hardly logical to 
split off one small, profitable part of an inte- 
grated whole and give it to a regulated 
monopoly in the name of free enterprise, 


9. Bureau of Reclamation has an excellent 
record, It does not seek to dominate pri- 
vate enterprise 
We hear many criticisms of our Federal 

Government and of “bureaucrats,” yet Ari- 

zonans have nearly always placed the Bureau 

of Reclamation above criticism. It has an 
international reputation for building such 
dams as Hoover, Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
et cetera, and its hard-working personnel 
have constructed more dams and transmis- 
sion lines than any organization in the 
world. Interior Secretary Fred Seaton and 

President Eisenhower thoroughly considered 

the arguments of APSCO and rejected their 

proposal, Certainly Mr. Seaton, a prominent 

Republican Nebraska businessman, has a be- 

lief in free enterprise and an opposition to 

socialism which are beyond question. His 
decision was made on a nonpartisan basis 
and it was reaffirmed when the present 

Democratic administration and the present 

Interior Secretary reached the same conclu- 

sions. 


10. The Federal “backbone” system is no 
threat to APSCO and the private utilities 


APSCO and its partners have made extreme 
charges in the heat of battle, going so far 
as to contend that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is trying to dominate the electrical in- 
dustry throughout the United States. I 
would fight such an effort if it were ever 
made, but the argument ignores the facts: 
when all the dams in the Colorado River 
storage project are fully operating, they will 
generate about 1 million kilowatts. APSCO 
in a booklet filed with my office estimates 
that the five private utilities involved in this 
controversy will generate and sell in 1980 
a total power load of 20 million kilowatts, or 
about 20 times the capacity of these dams. 
I cannot understand how anyone can seri- 
ously claim that the power production of 
these dams could be any threat to private 
enterprise. The tail will not wag the dog. 
In the United States more than 80 percent 
of all electrical customers are served by pri- 
vate power, and this is as it should be. The 
Bureau of Reclamation now has harmonious 
interconnection arrangements with APSCO 
in other Arizona areas, Even under the all- 
Federal system, there will be particular 
phases were wheeling arrangements will be 
made with private utilitics in the Upper 
Colorado Basin. 


11, What about the $750,000 in taxes APSCO 
would pay Arizona? 


APSCO has aroused many leaders in north- 
ern Arizona by holding out the bait of an 
estimated $750,000 in taxes which it claims 
it would pay if it constructed the proposed 
lines. The estimate is highly exaggerated, 
according to independent sources, and 18 
nothing more than a guess. Even Repre- 
sentative Ruopes, who has supported the 
position of the private utilities in this con- 
troversy, could not accept APSCO’s claim 
that it will pay $750,000 in taxes to Arizona. 
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He placed the figure, in a report to his con- 
stituents, at “somewhere between $350,000 
and $450,000 annually.” In any event, this 
money was not offered as a charitable con- 
tribution from the generosity of APSCO, 
This tax money would have come from util- 
ity charges paid by consumers located 
principally in Phoenix and southern Ari- 
zona. These proposed lines would not have 
been located in Maricopa, Pima, or any of 
the large population centers. For the most 
part, they would have traversed remote, 
mountainous areas where there are no 
cities, or crowded school districts with high 
tax rates, mostly on Federal lands. Taking 
average taxes for the Phoenix area and apply- 
ing them to improvements in remote areas 18 
absurd. 

Furthermore, APSCO is already building 
two new generating plants at Four Corners 
and Joseph City, and is already underway 
with definite plans for a large transmission 
line from Four Corners to Phoenix. These 
lines will pay taxes, even though they don't 
carry Federal power. 

12. The House vote was decisive and 
bipartisan 

The decision by the House of Representa- 
tives against the APSCO proposal was de- 
cisive and bipartisan. Five States were di- 
rectly concerned: Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming. These States 
have 11 Congressmen. Ten of the eleven 
voted for the Federal transmission system: 
Republicans Harrison, of Wyoming, CHENo- 
WETH and Dominick, of Colorado, and 
cruts ASPINALL and Rocers, of Colorado, 
Morrts and MONTOYA, of New Mexico, Kina 
and Perersson, of Utah, and Ua, of Ari- 
zona. It is probable that Colorado Basin 
Senators will vote likewise with the excep- 
tions of Senator Gotpwatrr and Senator 
Bennett, Republicans of Arizona and Utah. 

In the House these Republicans, in addi- 
tion to those named above, voted to reject 
the APSCO plan: ANDERSEN, of Minnesota; 
Corsetr, of Pennsylvania; CUNNINGHAM, 
Martin, and Weaver, of Nebraska; ELLS- 
WORTH, McVey, and SHRIVER, of Kansas; 
Horan, May, and Totterson, of Washington; 
Merrow, of New Hampshire; MOSHER, of 
Ohio; O’Konsx1, of Wisconsin; REECE, of 
Tennessee, REEL, of South Dakota; STAF- 
FORD, of Vermont. 


13. Many prominent, intelligent Arizonans 
oppose APSCO plan 

From some of the newspaper publicity, one 
might conclude that APSCO’s proposal was 
opposed only by a few bureaucrats and mis- 
guided liberals. This is not the case. 

My office has received hundreds of com- 
munications from prominent, intelligent and 
sincere business, farm, and civic leaders who 
favor Bureau of Reclamation construction. 

Here is a sample of thelr comments and a 
cross section of the prominent leaders who 
support the Bureau of Reclamation posi- 
tion: 

Mayor E. J. Brown, Mesa, commenting on 
appropriation committee action including 
funds for the Federal grid: “We are sure 
that the committee has made the move after 
full consideration of all the factors involved. 
We commend the committeemen for their 
action.” 

William T. Elliott, chairman, Electrical 
District No. 4, Pinal County: “The directors 
of Electrical District No. 4 individually and 
collectively urge your support for Federal 
construction. We believe this is the only 
salvation for our members.” 

Dewey Farr, Navopache Electric Co-Opera- 
tive, Inc., Lakeside; “Relative to the trans- 
mission lines connecting the various Bureau 
hydroelectric generating plans, I think that 
those already constructed should remain the 
property of the Federal Government and 
that the Federal Government should con- 
tinue to construct those facilities, for the 
purpose of transmitting power from generat- 
ing plants to the points of distribution.” 
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Paul H. Jones, prominent insurance execu- 
tive, Tucson: “I believe that it would be a 
mistake to reverse the thinking of the cur- 
rent and past administrations by turning 
this over to the private power companies. 
I am a great believer in private enterprise, 
but I question the advisability of using large 
amounts of Government funds to build a 
project and then turn it over to private 
industry, particularly one who has not al- 
ways worked completely in the public in- 
terest.” 

Among others who have written to support 
the Bureau plan are Mayor Don Hummel of 
Tucson; Mayor C. W. Kirtland of Safford; 
H. S. Hansen of Coolidge; A. O. Bicknell, 
Tucson, president of Grand Canyon State 
Electric Cooperative, Inc.; Arthur J. Faul, 
chairman of Electrical District No. 2, Pinal 
County; Edward J. Farrell, chairman, Elec- 
trical District No. 3, Pinal County; and Ed- 
ward Pretzer, chairman, Electric District No. 
5, Pinal County. 


14. Leading national newspapers favored the 
“backbone” system 

Many of the Nation's leading newspapers, 
far removed from the West and local pres- 
sures, supported the Federal transmission 
system, 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said in an 
editorial: “The controversy over the upper 
Colorado project is, as we see it, not an ideo- 
logical one of public versus private power. 
The question is how to develop most fully 
the power resources in which public funds 
are invested for public purposes. If the Fed- 
eral Government is able to invest nine-tenths 
of the total cost to build the productive 
plant, it is certainly able, and has the obliga- 
tion, to invest the remaining one-tenth for 
transmission lines to make sure that the 
product best serves the broad national pur- 
pose of resource development for which it 
was created.” 

The Washington Post declared: There is 
no objection to private companies tying in 
marketing lines for consumers in the area. 
But should private companies be allowed to 
cream off the chief advantage of a public 
investment by acquiring control of the basic 
power grid? The plan approved by Congress 
in 1956 certainly did not provide for such an 
arrangement; instead it followed the existing 
pattern of Federal construction.” 

Similar comments were made in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

The Mesa Tribune, an independent daily 
in our own State, said: “Official actions of 
the (Mesa) council and of the (Salt River) 
project’s governing board support public 
ownership of the lines. * * * The power at 
Glen Canyon will be produced by publicly 
owned utilities be allowed to establish a toll- 
gate for delivery of that power? Federal 
ownership of the power lines is in the best 
interest of the whole Nation as well as this 
area, when the long-range is considered.” 

Later, the Mesa Tribune added: 2 

“Mayor Brown * * * took issue with 
statements of leaders in several northern 
areas of the State regarding the possible tax 
losses that political subdivisions in that sec- 
tion may incur because of Federal ownership 
of the lines. He pointed out that the lines 
will be built across nontaxable publicly 
owned lands for the most part and he also 
questioned the $750,000 figure that has been 
widely quoted as the amount of taxes that 
would result from the lines being under 
private ownership.” 

CONCLUSION 

I hope that those who have read this 
memorandum will better understand the 
complex factors which led me to vote as I 
did, Now that it is settled, let all Arizonans, 
including APSCO and the consumer-owned 
utilities, resolve their differences and unite 
in support of reclamation measures which 
will promote a successful future for our 
State. 
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Keith Worthington’s History of Nephi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr, PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Nephi, Utah, settled in 1851, was 
named for the patriarch who in the Book 
of Mormon came with his family from 
Judea to the Americas in the time of the 
Babylonian captivity. 

Nephi was fortified with a moated wall 
and its most important early event was 
the making of peace between Brigham 
Young and Chief Walker. Historians 
tell us that according to S. N. Carvalho, 
who was present, Young, accompanied by 
50 mounted men and 100 wagon loads of 
curious settlers, came to Walker’s camp. 
After a day of preliminary oratory and 
gifts, Walker began plaintively: 

Sometimes Wakara take his young men 
and go far away to sell horses. When he is 
gone, Americats come kill his wife and chil- 


dren. Why no come fight when Wakara 
home? 


But he concluded: 


Wakara no want fight Mormonee. If In- 
dian kill white man again, Wakara make In- 
dian howl. 


There was consistent peace until 1865 
and Mr. Keith Worthington, of Nephi, 
Utah, picks up his next series of articles 
with the Walker war. These articles, 
printed by the Times News of Nephi, for 
the upcoming 110th anniversary, are as 
follows: 


THE WALKER WAR 


Following the early Indian skirmishes in 
1849 at Battle Creek, now Pleasant Grove, 
peace prevailed among the Mormons and the 
natives. The Indians were learning to sup- 
port themselves and the settlers were help- 
ing to support them until they could learn 
the ways of the white men. Both Martha 
Spence Heywood and W. A. C. Bryan tell of 
the friendly relations that existed between 
the saints and the Indians. Several of the 
Indians were baptized and became active 
members of the church. This friendly feel- 
ing was not to last, however. 

In the early summer of 1853, trouble be- 
gan to brew. Chief Walker and his braves 
began to attack the settlements. Quite a 
number of white people and many Indians 
were killed in these skirmishes. Several 
small settlements were broken up, among 
them the neighboring towns of Santaquin in 
Utah County and Spring City in Sanpete 
County. This made the citizens of Nephi on 
edge and necessitated strong guards being 
established and caused some hardship to the 
citizens. “We had to tear down some of our 
houses and move into closer quarters” said 
Bishop Bigler later, “It was necessary to do 
all our work in companies” (Brough, p. 70). 

George A. Smith was given military power 
to put all the communities in order as he 
moved south. Nephi was put under military 
law on July 19, 1853. Maj. George Bradley 
was commanding (Mary Henderson, His- 
toric Sites and Landmarks,” p. 167). 

On this same day, the Deseret News re- 
ported: “On the 19th of July the Indians at- 
tempted to surprise the settlement on 
Pleasant Creek (Mount Pleasant) in the 
north part of Sanpete County, and stole 
horses and cattle at Manti and Nephi.” 

These actions brought on the fort-build- 
ing era in Utah. It was not long until the 
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Nephites were also planning stronger and 
larger fortifications, This will be covered in 
detail later. 

The Deseret News of October 1, 1863, told 
of the following encounter with Indians at 
Clover Creek (Mona) 9 miles north of Nephi: 

“An the 10th inst. at 20 minutes past 10 
a.m. the Indians commenced firing on a 
party of 10 men, under command of Lt. R. 
Burns, who were encamped on Clover Creek, 
in Juab Valley, and continued firing until 
40 minutes past 11, slightly wounding Isaac 
Duffin in the knee, killing 2 horses, and 
wounding one horse and several calves. In 
the morning Lieutenant Burns’ party judged 
from the signs that they had killed two 
Indians, and wounded three.” 

As these depredations continued many 
people became vexed and wanted Brigham 
Young to retaliate through the Nauvoo Le- 
gion, which was the State militia, but 
Brother Brigham said: 

“How many times have I been asked in 
the past week, what I intend to do with 
Walker. I say let him alone severely. I 
have not made war on the Indians, nor am 
I calculating to do it. My policy is to give 
them presents, and be kind to them, instead 
of being Walker's enemy. I have sent him a 
great pile of tobacco to smoke when he is 
lonely in the mountains, He is now at war 
with the only friends he has upon this 
earth, and I want him to have some tobacco 
to smoke.” (I Cecil Alter, “Utah, the Storied 
Domain,” vol. 1, p. 159). 

Even with Brigham's advice to leave the 
Indians alone some few deviated from the 
course, much to the regret of the majority- 
Martha Spence Heywood tells of one such 
instance: 

“The Saturday after Mr. Heywood left (for 
Salt Lake City) the San Pete brethren ar- 
rived here on their way to the city to attend 
conference and brought with them the 
bodies of three murdered brethren, by the 
Indians, out of four who started from San- 
pete the day before the company did, They 
had not obeyed counsel in camping where 
they did that night. They were very much 
mutilated and the other one was found and 
brought in the next day. 

“This barbarous circumstance actuated 
our brethren counseled by Father Morley 
of Sanpete (who no doubt was much excited 
in the time of it) and President Call of Fill- 
more, to do quite as barbarous an act the 
following morning, being the Sabbath. 
Nine Indians coming into our camp looking 
for protection and bread with us, because 
we promised it to them and without knowing 
they did the first evil act in that affair or 
any other, were shot down without 1 min- 
ute’s notice.” 

Most of the Nephi people treated the In- 
dians very well, however. Chief Walker 
seemed to have a lot of confidence in some 
of the Nephi brethren, particularly Father 
Cazier who gave Walker a patriarchial bless- 
ing and told him that if he learned of the 
Mormons, and to do as they did to cultivate 
the earth, etc., he would be blessed. 

Sometime in the very early years of Nephi 
an Indian farm was established. Sister Hey- 
wood records, April 16, 1854, that: “Brother 
Jeremiah Hatch has located with us to super- 
vise the Indian farm by appointment.” On 
May 3, 1854, Sister Heywood records of a 
blessing being put upon the Indian farm by 
Father Cazier. 

In May 1854, Chief Walker appealed to 
Brigham Young for peace. Jaub Valley be- 
came the scene of the peace treaty at 
Chicken Creek (Levan). Daniel H. Wells 
gives an interesting account of the peace 
meeting: 

“When we approached them, Walker was 
in his wickiup; he had fastened it dow? 
to within 4 feet of the ground, and we 
to crawl to get in and out. I remember 
our having a good laugh at him because 
this. He sat in this ‘arrangement’ like ® 
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Prince and never rose at all. He remarked 
our interpreter that Brigham Young 
Was a big chief and Walker was a big chief. 
Suiting the action to the word, he put his 
thumbs up to indicate that he was as big 
& chief as Brigham, and that Brigham was 
as big as he. In the treaty the Indians 
agreed to give up the stolen horses—at least 
all they had of them in their possession. 
Walker would not talk. He had a sick child. 
If this child died, someone else he thought, 
Might die, and it was a long time before we 
got him to talk. He asked us to administer 
to the child (through prayer and laying on 
of hands) which we did. President Young 
asked him what he wanted in the way of 
Presents. He said 1 don't know. You talk.’ 
I think he was afraid he would say some- 
thing less than President Young would give 
After this treaty, Walker became very 
friendly. He traveled with us to Cedar City 
camped with us that night. He did 
for our protection, featuring some of 
his Indians who did not know of the treaty 
might make a raid on us. We enjoyed good 
Peace after that for several years (Bryant 
8. Hinckley, ‘Daniel H. Wells’). 
BUILDING OF THE FORT WALL 


As was mentioned in an earlier article, not 
after Nephi was settled the people com- 

ha to build a fort so that they would 
ve protection from the Indians. This fort 
no doubt served the citizens very well until 
ties broke out with Walker. Then in 

& larger fort was started and for a time 
Frogressed very well, but just prior to the 
alker Peace Treaty, the lack of Indian 
Activities had lulled the Nephites to negli- 
In fact, they ceased to work alto- 


Early in May, President Brigham Young 
aud some of the brethren arrived in Nephi. 
my held a meeting in the schoolhouse and 
5 ther Brigham reprimanded the people for 

t having better protection against the In- 
ing: = Sister Heywood says of this meet- 

Brother Brigham spoke and one of his 
Temarks was that if the people did not obey 
in building their fort and wall and 
Securing themselves they would get their 
throats cut.” 
Fe spurred the people on in their build- 
activity, but there was a difference of 
fort n as to whether they should build a 
obj or a wall or both. Many of the citizens 
seen to Brother Heywood and his coun- 
that they should only build a wall. They 
ted that Bri Young's counsel had 
Daen to build a fort and a wall. 

Public meeting was held, and the people 
that Brother Heywood be removed from 
and voted down his plan. Brother 

Andre Ww Love records in his journal: 8 
Ene May 20, 1864: The house was full of 
cil, tors who all voted to sustain the coun- 
Bro, At a public meeting held at 10 o'clock 
te . Heywood called for a vote of the people 
plan in him in carrying out Pres. Young's 
building a city wall, but he was voted 
2 wn as the question was unfairly put. 
in the tae a little squabbling and cross firing 
camp afternoon and considerable division in 


icone after this there was no unanimity as 
Was 5 they should do so another meeting 
q ld. Four of the members of the 
uorum of the Twelve Apostles were there 
ripened to both cases. Hinckley 
than et due consideration [they] décided 
that ach Party had gained their case and 
Twelve table should pay the costs. The 
forgive Counselled that the people should 
forgive Brother Heywood and that he also 
state 7 the people who were asked to rein- 
and all begin anew.” 
they qio he apostles dismissed the hearing, 
a new all the old committees and 
Tmothe 2 was appointed. It consisted of 
Webb y B. Foote, Jacob G. Bigler, David 
Joseph L. Heywood, and George Ken- 
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dall. Under the advice and counsel of Brig- 
ham Young they built a wall around three 
square blocks, 12 feet high; 6 feet wide 
at the base tapering to 2 feet wide at the 
top. This was to be completed in 3 
months. The area surrounded extends from 
second south and first west to first north, 
thence to second east, thence second south 
and then to the beginning at first west street. 

For a time Walker objected to the wall 
and this slowed down the building consider- 
ably, but by November 20, 1854, it was re- 

that the city wall was “most of it up 
to 12 feet high, and the remainder about 
9.” The gates were hung, and had been 
locked on the night of the 18th, and the 

had been dismissed (The Deseret 
News, Nov. 20, 1854). 

On November 30, 1854, the settlers ap- 
pointed a day of feasting and merrymaking 
to celebrate the completion of the walls. 
Truly they had accomplished a great task. 

The saints continued living inside the fort 
until 1860. In 1863 Love records that Presi- 
dent Young had given instructions to level 
the fort wall: 

“At 5 o'clock we assembled for a meeting 
in the new social hall where a full house 
was addressed by President Young and Kim- 
ball and Elders John Taylor and Lorenzo 
Snow. The instruction given was invaluable, 
advising the people to level down their old 
fort wall, enlarge their lots, beautify their 
homes, improve their orchards, and pleasant 
walks and still continue to add to thelr pub- 
lic improvements until a fine city should 
adorn the present site” (the Deseret News, 
Aug. 18, 1855). . 

By 1920 only a few traces of the wall re- 
mained, but in this year the four corners of 
the wall were marked with concrete monu- 
ments (McClune, “History of Juab County,” 
p. 70). In 1935 the remaining piece of the 
wall was given a proper monument and is 
now preserved at the Nephi City Pioneer 
Memorial Park for all to see (the Times- 
News, Nov. 21, 1935). 

RECREATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


We who enjoy the many modern inven- 
tions of today have a hard time visualizing 
the conditions which those early pioneers 
lived under. Their first light was the blaze 
of the fireplace, their first floors were often 
dirt, their water was obtained from the creek 
and irrigation ditches. Traveling was slow 
and arduous, the people haying to go by 
horse, covered wagon or stagecoach. While 
the men worked on their farms and in the 
mountains, the womenfolk washed, carded, 
spun, and wove wool, making all their own 
clothing. They colored the cloth with sage- 
brush, dogwood, indigo, and perhaps other 
herbs. The stockings were knit. Rag car- 
pets were made. Many of the farm imple- 
ments were devised and made by the men- 
folk. Most everything worn or used was made 
and provided by these industrious people. A 
man of that day and age had to know how 
to do many things. 

Probably one of the saddest parts of 
pioneer life was the lack of medical aid that 
they experienced. When someone became 
sick, no trained professional doctors or nurses 
were there to help. The people had to use 
the home remedies they had learned and 
hope for the best. Martha Spense Heywood 
gave a good description of the type of reme- 
dies that were used. When her little daugh- 
ter was sick she gave her some saffron and 
sage tea. Then she bathed the child with 
saleratus water to bring out the rash. 
When her breathing became difficult, the 
child was given castor oil and annointed 
with consecrated oil and given some inward- 
ly. Lobelia was also given to aid her breath- 
ing. When the breathing became much 
worse, Sister Heywood put onions under the 
child’s arm and oiled her well. In spite of 
all this the child died. 

Even though the pioneers who came into 
Juab Valley were very busy wrestling a living 
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trom the soll, they found time to provide 
recreation and social activities for them- 
selves. As early as March of 1852 Martha 
Spence Heywood mentioned a party and ball 
that she attended where mince and custard 
pies and fried cakes were served. 

In December 1852, Sister Heywood records 
that “they had the first dance for this season 
on Priday night as a reward for getting the 
schoolhouse repaired," r: 

In pioneer times people found it necessary 
to provide their own recreation, even though 
it had to be mixed up with more productive 
activities. Thus, if a housewife wished to 
make a quilt she would invite her neigh- 
bors to a “quilting.” The guests would do 
the sewing and she would provide the food. 
In the evening after the men finished they 
would join the ladies in a dance. 

Dancing was one of the most popular 
forms of recreation for the early settlers of 
Utah, At first the leaders discouraged any- 
thing but square and round dancing, but 
gradually other dances were introduced. 

Housewarming parties were in order when 
new homes were completed. It answered 
two purposes: It offered a chance for an en- 
joyable visit among friends while the dancing 
helped to smooth the rough floorboards 
("Nephi’s Centennial Jubilee,” p. 16). 

In the winter, sleigh riding was one of 
the most pleasant pastimes for young and 
old. Young people would put a wagon box on 
a pair of bobs,“ fill it with straw, blankets, 
themselves, and then with sleigh bells tin- 
kling go speeding over the snow. Sometimes 
they would race with one another for ex- 
citement. In the summer, hay racks on 
wagons took the place of sleighs (ibid.). 

Celebrations were a highlight in 
pioneer’s life. Even the hardest wor! 
in town would take time off to celebrate the 
4th and 24th of July. A parade featur- 
ing all the dignitaries of the city, talks given 
by leading citizens, games for the youngsters, 
a banquet, and dance usually were the main 
features of the day. 

After the social hall was built, drama be- 
came an important part of the community. 
Some of the early dramas played there were 
“Damon and Pythias,” “Macbeth,” Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “King Lear,” and “Othello.” 
We of today might do well to emulate this. 

Music played a very vital part in the com- 
munity. In 1853 William Minshall Evans 
was called and set apart by President Brig- 
ham Young to organize and conduct a choir. 
He served from that date until his death 
in 1877, with the exception of 1 year’s leave 
of absence. There was no organ, so the choir 
sang a capella. Later violins furnished the 
accompaniment and in 1870 the first organ 
was purchased (“Nephi’s Centennial Jubilee 
1851-1951.“ p. 12, 13). 

In 1857 the Deseret News wrote “There 
is an excellent choir at Nephi and the saints 
are justly proud of it." Often the choir was 
invited by President Young to accompany 
him on his trips to Sampete County and to 
southern Utah. 

There is a discrepancy as to when the first 
brass band was organized in Nephi, the dates 
varying from 1854 to 1861, but there is no 
disagreement as to the quality of the band. 
It was one of the outstanding bands in the 
territory of Utah. 

In 1865 a Deseret News correspondent 
traveling with Brigham Young's party as he 
journeyed to Salt Lake City, said of the 
band: 

“A few miles south of Nephi the Presi- 
dency were met by an escort, and as we 
halted in front of Bishop Bryan's residence, 
an excellent brass band, number 12 intelli- 
gent-looking persons and led by Mr. Hawkins 
struck, up a lively air, which cheered our 
spirits and made us forget somewhat the 
fatigue of 40 miles travel” (The Deseret News, 
June 25, 1865). 

The journal history records in 1865: 

“At a meeting in Payson, the singing and 
music were beautifully executed by four good 


the 
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choirs, from Springville, Spanish Fork. Pay- 
son, and Nephi and the excellent band from 
Nephi which accompanied the President on 
his southern trip last summer, and afforded 
so much harmonious gratification to the 
company and settlements through which 
they passed" (Journal history of the church, 
June 10, 1865). 

Fairs, trials, baseball games, and debating 
societies were some of the other pastimes 
and activities that the early pioneers partici- 
pated in and enjoyed. 


SCHOOLS 


Education for the children of the settle- 
ment was one of their first considerations— 
even before they had fully established their 
homes. Martha Spence Heywood wrote this 
description in her journal on May 2, 1852: 

“Sunday. Had a meeting to regulate about 
the school and it was decided that school 
would commence forthwith engaging Can- 
ace Smith to teach at the rate of $5 a week 
and board herself.” 

This woman was the first schoolteacher in 
Nephi. Other articles list Martha Heywood 
as the first teacher. This is in error, how- 
ever. She soon was to become the second 
teacher. She explains it this way. 

“To our great surprise we found that Can- 
dace left for Manti vacating her position after 
6 weeks trial of it; she being somewhat dis- 
satisfied with some of the people and the peo- 
ple being generally dissatisfied with her 
management as schoolteacher.” 

In another few weeks Sister Heywood was 
persuaded to teach the children the basic of 
an education. She had about 17 students. 

There is not space to recount all of the 
schools that were set up in this early period, 
suffice it to say, many schools were estab- 
lished, most of them in homes or small build- 
ings. As the valley grew in population larger 
schools were established and at the end of 
the pioneer period most children could ob- 
tain a good education to the eighth grade. 

The journal history for the church gives 
the following statistics for Juab County in 
1869 of which Juab Valley was the only 
inhabitated area of any consequence: 

Juab County: 4 districts in county, 3 dis- 
tricts reported, 4 schools; 4 male teachers, 
207 boys in county between 4 and 16 years, 
239 girls in county between 4 and 16 years, 88 
male scholars enrolled, 100 female scholars 
enrolled, 197 total enrolled; 4444 percent of 
names enrolled, 141 average daily attendance, 
3714 percent of population actually attending 
school; $1,200 paid to male teachers. Also 
total amount paid to teachers, 814 months 
school has been taught during the year; 
$1,000 building fund raised.” (The Journal 
history of the church, February 19, 1869). 


Surplus Food Distribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday, September 15, the Honorable 
WALLACE BENNETT, Senator from Utah, 
spoke on the floor of the Senate con- 
cerning the distribution of surplus foods 
and inserted in the course of his remarks 
an article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal. This article contained many 
references to the city of Corsicana, Tex., 
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located within my congressional district. 
There were inferences of a widespread 
malpractice within the city under the 
program. 

The Honorable Kenneth Douglas, 
county judge of Navarro County of which 
Corsicana is the county seat, wrote a 
letter to the President concerning this 
matter, and also wrote to an individual 
in New York City who had written to the 
city officials of Corsicana as a result of 
the article which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude these letters and I trust they will 
help to clear up much of the misunder- 
standing and remove some of the clouds 
of doubt which have been cast over the 
city of Corsicana by a number of zealous 
newspapers and their reporters: 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1961. 
The Honorable JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Much publicity 
has been given recently to the curtailing of 
the surplus food program in Navarro County. 
No doubt you have heard something about 
this, and I thought that you might be inter- 
ested in the following explanation, 

A few weeks ago, the commissioners court 
of Navarro County, voted to reduce the num- 
ber of recipients on the surplus food rolls, 
as @ result of a local problem. The court 
felt that due to the fact that the farmers 
needed workers in the fields, it was necessary 
for a time, to curtail the number of re- 
cipients. Mention of the fact was carried 
in the local paper. The Dallas Morning News 
then mentioned it in their paper. Others, 
including the Wall Street Journal, took up 
the story and much of the article was dis- 
torted facts. We are Democrats and are 
very much in favor of this program and feel 
that it is a very worthwhile one, but during 
the summer when some of the farm laborers 
were needed so badly on the farms, we had 
to do something to ease the situation for the 
farmers. It is strictly a local affair and we 
did not desire nor did we dream that there 
would be any publicity given to the action. 
As a result, we have had inquiries, one of 
which was made by a representative of a 
nationwide manufacturing plant, who asked 
if the statements made in the Wall Street 
Journal were accurate. A copy of the letter 
which I wrote him is attached to this letter. 
Only the name and address of the addressee 
haye been removed, as a courtesy to him. 

Actually it is our opinion that this pub- 
licity is not written as a news story, but 
more as a slap at the Kennedy administra- 
tion. Therefore, even though you are now 
going through a very trying time with the 
critical world events, it is my feeling that 
some of this publicity has reached you and I 
wanted you to know the facts as they are 
and not as they have been reported. 

I might further add that politics has never 
extended into the surplus food program in 
Corsicana, but if there was an occasion for 
Navarzo County’s problem to be mixed in 
with politics, most of the members of the 
two organizations that originally asked us to 
enter into the program, are generally classi- 
fied as conservative in their political philos- 
ophy. 

I appreciate the fact that you are busy but 
because we do feel that you are putting 
forth every effort to help the needy, and 
because we are in sympathy with your pro- 
gram, I wanted you to have this explanation. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH A, DOUGLAS, 
County Judge, Navarro County. 
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Your plant manager and a good friend of 
mine, and I had a cup of coffee a few days 
ago and advised me that you had 
inquired with reference to the accuracy of 
an article in the Wall Street Journal re- 
cently. I asked if he objected for me 
to write you explaining the circumstances 
and also explaining that part of the article 
that is true and that part which is not true. 
I would like to give you all of the facts and 
I hope that you have the time to read them. 

Primarily, the responsibility of taking 
care of the people who are unable to take 
care of themselves, is the responsibility of 
each individual county in our State. Navarro 
County is very fortunate in this respect 
because we have several charitable trusts 
with assets of several million dollars. These 
trusts are used for the betterment of this 
county and the funds are also used to take 
care of many who, for various reasons, be- 
come unable to take care of themselves. This 
is true—not only for food, lodging, cloth- 
ing, but also for their medical needs when 
needed. The Family Service is a Commun- 
ity Chest organization operating exclusively 
inside the limits of Corsicana. This is an 
organization composed of 29 board members 
with 1 full-time employee and with 5 vol- 
unteer workers, who investigate applicants 
for their funds and do extensive investi- 
gation for the above charitable trusts. The 
Salvation Army does the same service out- 
side the limits of Corsicana that the Family 
Service does inside. Our Salavation Army 
has a local board consisting of 20 members. 

These two organizations, along with church 
groups and other local associations, had al- 
ways taken care of the food for the needy 
until the early part of this year. During 
the latter part of 1960 and the early months 
of 1961, the economic situation in this coun- 
ty was comparable to the economic situa- 
tion of the United States as a whole. Dur- 
ing the early months of 1961, the Commis- 
sioners Court of Navarro County, the ad- 
ministrative agency for the county, met with 
the boards of directors for the two above- 
mentioned organizations for the purpose of 
discussing the surplus food program and the 
possibility of Navarro County entering into 
the program. Each of the two organizations 
were being hard pressed for money and each 
felt that if there was a way that the county 
could relieve them of the responsibility of 
purchasing food for the needy, then each 
organization could utilize their funds for 
the other necessities. It was felt at the time 
that the general economic situation would 
change later to where most people in need 
and physically able to work, would be able 
to secure work and the program could be 
curtailed, Later a formal public meeting 
was held by the court, at which time mem- 
bers of the two boards appeared before the 
court and publicly sought its help in setting 
up the surplus food program. The court 
did vote to enter into the program but 
agreed that we would reexamine the pro- 
gram at the end of the first 3-month period. 
Later there were some complaints about the 
program, such as the one by Mr. Allen, as 
stated in the Wall Street Journal. There 
were a few other complaints similar to this 
one but certainly none that would justify 
the national publicity that was given to 
Navarro County, as a result of the court’s 

the requirements for the recipients 
of the surplus food. 

I might add that I talked to one farmer 
with extensive cotton acreage who told me 
that he was having trouble in getting farm 
labor. I talked to another the same day 
whose cotton acreage is as extensive and who 
was experiencing no trouble. Certainly, I 
cannot explain the difference, however, I 
am sure that in Navarro County, as in other 
places, there are a number of people who 
would not work when there is work avall- 
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able. I am of the opinion that Navarro 
County has no more of these people than 
does any other area, on a percentage basis. 
It was felt by the commissioners’ court, 
which is composed of the county judge 
(which is me) as chairman and four men— 
all of whom have been elected by the county 
and each commissioner representing a dif- 
ferent section of the county—that the eco- 
Nomic situation in Navarro County would 
justify, at least temporarily, the cutting 
down on the surplus food until at least Oc- 
tober or until that time when most of the 
farmwork has been completed. The com- 
Missioners’ court actually anticipated no 
Particular publicity as a result of this move, 
but it is my opinion that the Dallas Times 
Herald actually brought about all of this 
Publicity—whether adverse or otherwise. 
Our daily newspaper carried the story. An 
Abbreviated version of same was carried in 
the Dallas Morning News—but the Times 
Herald carried the story on its front page 
With an excerpt which compared this cur- 
nt to the Newburgh, N.Y., story. The 
Morning News then sent a reporter 
here, who wrote the story on same which 
Was, in my opinion, generally accurate. Then 
the Wall Street Journal sent a reporter to 
There are more statements un- 
true in the account in the Journal article 
there are true statements. I am look- 
ing at a copy of the story now and will give 
you my honest opinion on each of the para- 
Braphs. 
Paragraph 1 is completely false. We are 
—— necessarily a small cotton country town. 
e may appear to be so to some outsider 
the neighboring community of Dallas, 
1 Xx. Tou are probably well aware of the 
act that Corsicana has several industries 
and even though a large part of the income 
nere is from agriculture, a great percentage 
from business and industries that are l0- 
dated in the county. Agricultural labor is 
No longer in demand as it was in former 
years. The farming in this county is highly 
pachanized. We Corsicanans feel that we 
noe a very fine city and we certainly do 
feel that we are a small cotton town. 


how any reporter can 
possibly hope to verify 
ren statement that I made when applying 
I the surplus food program—is more than 
re understand. I have seen traffic around 
e warehouse where the commodities are 
buted and I have seen the lines of hun- 
Ex people who are waiting their turn. This 
house is located away from the main 
Parkin of Corsicana and there is plenty of 
g Space nearby. Even though we are 
issuing commodities to some 3,200 people, 
—_ Were no 3,200 people standing in line 
ting for those supplies. The 3,200 people 
t represent probably some 500 to 600 
155 les at the most. Two days were set 
be for issuance, so there would probably 
I soe 300 people in line each of the 2 days. 
tabs at a loss to understand how this could 
c all of the parking space in the çity of 


e Kennedy's mule and goober grease” 
at 12 never heard in Navarro County, 
Jou by me, until I read the Wall Street 
Saree I told Mr. Moffett of the Journal 
humber my opinion, the rapid spurt in the 
not a of persons receiving free food was 
the Kertuted to the fancier fare provided by 

ennedy administration but the reason 
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for this increase was because more people 
were learning that they were eligible. I do 
not believe that any Navarro County official 
made the statement, and I quote “that this 
beef and gravy deal has been nothing but a 
headache since it started.” However, there 
have been numerous problems connected 
with the program as there would be with any 
new program public or private. 

I did not say that we are attempting to 
reduce future food distribution to about 
1,000 persons per month. Navarro County 
voted to remain in the program for the fiscal 
year, beginning September 1, 1961, and it 
was necessary that we use some figure, be- 
cause we are required to pay 30 cents per per- 
son per month. We used the figure 1,000 
because it was a nice round figure, however, 
we later cut that figure down to 750 recipi- 
ents. 

The statement that Federal officials have 
not protested is, in my opinion, simply a 
statement made to make it appear that our 
Federal officials are trying to tell us in Na- 
varro County how to handle our county's 
business, I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment would even think of protesting and 
what Federal official would make the pro- 
test—should one be made? 

I have been unable to verify the state- 
ment attributed to Mr. L. B. Avery, a farm 
laborer. I have not as yet been able to find 
anyone that knows Mr. Avery. He is not on 
the rolls as a recipient of surplus foods. I 
do not know to what he was referring when 
he said “people ain't going to get the grass 
hoed out of the cotton because we ain't go- 
ing to do it'’—because the farmers did get 
the grass out by the farm laborers in this 
county. I did not know that any of our 
merchants had gone into the business of sell- 
ing cardboard boxes. Anytime that I need a 
cardboard box, for any reason, all that I do 
is to go to the rear of some business place 
and pick up a discarded box. 

Actually, the reporters that have discussed 
this matter with me seem to think that the 
problem in Navarro County is a similar prob- 
lem that exists all over the United States. 
This may or may not be true but the way the 
surplus food program is handled, especially 
here in Texas, it is the responsibility of the 
individual county to make its own rules 
and regulations and what may be good for 
one county may not necessarily be good for 
another. The Federal Government does set 
a maximum limitation on income and re- 
sources, but the minimums and the maxi- 
mums as set by each county nfay be far below 
that set by the Federal Government, It is 
my opinion that Navarro County and Cor- 
sicana are very fine places in which to live 
and we are quite proud of them. We are 
also very proud of all our industries located 
in the county that contribute to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the county. We are par- 
ticularly proud of the part that —— plays 
and we certainly hope that the feeling is 
mutual. We object to any false publicity 
that casts a degrading reflection on the 
county or the city, however, we have no con- 
trol over what any newspaper reporter may 
say in order to prepare his story. I would 
think though, that a reporter should at- 
tempt to be fair, impartial and objective— 
but Mr. Moffett with the Wall Street Journal 
evidently does not believe in this type of re- 


porting. 
I trust that this answers the question that 
you asked of —— and even though the an- 


swer is lengthy, I felt that it was necessary 
to answer in this manner rather than to give 
a “yes” or no“ answer. 
you for taking the time to read 
this explanation, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
A. DOUGLAS, 
County Judge, Navarro County, Tex. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of New Jersey 
Jewish Welfare Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the National Jewish Welfare 
Board had served our Nation in many 
ways for many years. Its work is well 
known to hospitalized veterans and serv- 
icemen; it has helped organize or guide 
more than 350 Jewish Y and community 
centers in the United States. 

In my home State, the New Jersey 
section of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board is now celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. Our State unit actually ante- 
dates the national organization; it has 
achieved a magnificent record of accom- 
plishment since 1911. 

An article in the September 10 issue 
of the Newark Sunday News describes 
its achievements. In doing so, it pro- 
vides a valuable record of the work done 
by a vital, growing, and essential or- 
ganization in New Jersey. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Jersey JEWISH WELFARE UNIT OBSERVES 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 
(By Audrey A. Fecht) 

The New Jersey section of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board, dedicated to serving 
hospitalized veterans and servicemen as well 
as the young and old at home through Jewish 
community centers, celebrates its 15th birth- 
day this year. 

The milestone is being observed at found- 
ers“ night programs at YM-YWHA’s and 
community centers throughout the State 
during the year. An essay contest, which 
closes October 10, also is being conducted for 
teenagers on what they receive and give to 
their L's and centers. 

The State group is actually a senior citizen 
in service compared to the national organi- 
gation. The forerunner of the New Jersey 
section was founded in 1911 as the Young 
Men's Hebrew Associations of New Jersey, 
according to Sigmund Taft, Jewish Welfare 
Board field secretary. 

In 1913 the National Council of Young 
Men's Hebrew and Kindred Associations was 
organized by leaders of American Jewry, in- 
cluding such outstanding New Jersey resi- 
dents as Louls Bamberger and Felix Fuld, 
Newark businessmen, and Abram I. Elkus of 
Red Bank, onetime U.S. Ambassador to Tur- 
key. He also was the father of Mrs. Katha- 
rine Elkus White, acting State treasurer and 
chairman of the New Jersey Highway 
Authority. 

FORMED IN 1917 

The National Jewish Welfare Board itself 
was formed in 1917 to meet the World War I 
religious and welfare needs of Jews in the 
Armed Forces. It merged with the National 
Council of Young Men's Hebrew and Kindred 
Associations 4 years later. 

Thus since 1921 Jewish Welfare Board has 
served the double functions of giving leader- 
ship and direction to the Jewish Y and com- 
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munity centers and of helping members of 
the Armed Forces and hospitalized veterans 
both in war and peace. In connection with 
its work for the Armed Forces, Jewish Wel- 
fare Board also is a member of the USO. 

Through its national and field staff of 
experts Jewish Welfare Board provides tech- 
nical help and guidance to more than 350 
Jewish Y and community centers in the 
United States which are financially auton- 
omous, In New Jersey more than 90,000 per- 
sons of all ages, from preschool children 
to senior citizens, participate in the many 
cultural, educational, athletic and social pro- 
grams of Y and community centers. Under 
the New Jersey Section of Jewish Welfare 
Board summer camps also are operated for 
boys, girls and teenagers at Milford, Pa., 
with a special camping period assigned to 
senior citizens. 


PURPOSES OF PROGRAMS 


The purpose of these programs, Taft ex- 
plained, is to meet the varied needs of the 
individual, whether he’s a rambunctious 
child, a talented teenager seeking a means 
to develop leadership qualities and special 
skills, or a lonely and forgotten oldtimer. 
Whatever the age group and activity in- 
volyed, Taft added, Y programs are prac- 
tical democracy in action. 

To achieve its objectives highly trained 
professional personnel are needed, Taft ob- 
served, and most staff members of New Jer- 
sey Jewish Y's and community centers have 
master's degrees in social work. Jewish 
Welfare Board also sponsors a program of 
scholarships, fellowships and work-study 
grants to foster the increase of qualified 
personnel. 

At East Orange and Lyons Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals and military installations throughout 
New Jersey, Jewish Welfare Board volun- 
teer workers are familiar figures. For hos- 
pitalized veterans they give ward parties, 
sponsor outings and perform a variety of 
personal services, 

The aim of Jewish Welfare Board service 
to members of the Armed Forces and their 
families is to make them feel they are 
part of the community where they are sta- 
tioned and to make certain they are not 
forgotten by their hometowns, Mrs. Srager 
added. 

Through its chaplaincy program the or- 
ganization also provides for the religious 
needs of servicemen and hospitalized vet- 
erans. 

Jewish Welfare Board ships a variety of 
articles, ranging from books, records and 
films to religious- items, to chaplains at iso- 
Jated bases in this country and abroad for 
distribution to servicemen. 


“Ham” Operator Ends Long Vigil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD B. McSWEEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
markable performance of Mr. Julius J. 
Saucier, “ham” radio operator of Pine- 
ville, La., is related in the September 13 
issue of the Alexandria, La., Daily Town 
Talk, Thearticle follows: 

“Ham” OPERATOR ENDS LONG VIGIL 
Julfus J. Saucier, Pineville amateur radio 
operator, ended a 100-hour-long vigil at 10 
p.m. Tuesday after helping dispatch over 
„ messages about Hurricane 
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He had just shut down his 1,000-watt 
transmitter at 1 p.m. Tuesday when he was 


asked to control traffic pertaining to the tor- 


nado in Hodge. Emergency work was com- 
pleted at 10 p.m. 

Saucier operated the control station lo- 
cated in his Wardville home at 119 Hickory 
Street for a network of over 100 amateur 
stations (ham radio stations) from 3 p.m. 
Friday until Carla had lost much of its 
punch Tuesday afternoon and normal com- 
munications facilities had been restored for 
emergency work. 

He logged over a thousand stations in a 
five- or six-State area, working mainly with 
Texas and Louisiana stations. 

His station, W5GKT, also cooperated with 
news gathering media in bringing firsthand 
reports from areas hit by the storm. Weath- 
er bulletins were rebroadcast regularly 
throughout the watch to keep all areas ad- 
vised of what to expect. 

During the period from 3 p.m. Friday until 
1 p.m, Tuesday, Saucier only managed 7 or 
8 hours of sleep. 

His wife, also an amateur operator with 
her own radio station, spelled him on several 
times but caring for their five children did 
not leave her much time for radio work, 
Saucier said today. 

Almost voiceless after the ironman vigil, 
Saucier said, other Alexandria-Pineville hams 
came to help him Tuesday evening easing 
the burden of handling tornado traffic. 


Washington’s Farm Wonderland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Septem- 
ber 20, 1961, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. I am placing this commentary 
in the Recorp for I believe it deserves 
the attention of all who are interested in 
our farm economy. 

WASHINGTON’S FARM WONDERLAND 


The wonders of the administration's new 
farm program are to unfold. And 
to at least some farmers it undoubtedly does 
seem like a wonderful racket. 

To wit: With mandatory acreage reduc- 
tions for corn and other feed grains, Secre- 
tary Freeman fi this year's output at 
around 125 million tons down from about 
156 million tons last year. Since that would 
be less than demand, the Government could 
make up the difference from its bundle of 
surplus feed grains, estimated at 75 million 
tons, and thus finally make a dent in the 
mountainous excess. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Freeman, good 
weather and farmer ingenuity are conspiring 
to boost yields perhaps as much as they 
would have been without the acreage cuts. 
Hence it looks as though the $750 million 
he—that is, the taxpayer—is paying farmers 
to reduce acreage of corn and sorghum 
grains will be for nothing. 

So far, it’s a fairly familiar tale of nature 
and human nature outwitting the farm ex- 
perts in Washington, but that’s not all. 
With some groggy notion of further sta- 
bilizing” prices, the Department is offering 
surplus corn at the market price, which has 
been around $1.04 a bushel, while the price- 
prop payment 18 $1.20 a bushel. 

This means the farmer can put practically 
his whole corn crop into the Government 
bins at the higher price and buy Govern- 
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ment surplus corn at the lower price. 
can’t hardly beat that. 

Oh yes—a couple of other interesting lit- 
tle ramifications. The cheap corn for the 
farmer may well lead to a new glut in hog 
production with the possibility of a big 
slump in livestock prices. 

And already the abundance of cheap feed 
is causing cows to turn out more milk—now 
about 5 percent more than the record output 
of a year ago. Since the public couldn't 
drink all that without floating away, more 
and more milk is going into butter and 
cheese which are going into (three guesses) 
the Government surpluses. Just from last 
April the Government bought 189 million 
pounds of butter, compared with 82 million 
pounds in the like previous period, and 63 
million pounds of cheese, compared with 
only 165,000 pounds in the previous period. 

So you can readily see how wonderful it 
is when our masters in Washington start 
stabilizing things and getting them all 
straightened out for us incompetent citi- 
zens. 


You 


Storm Over the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
therein the following editorial from the 
New York Times, Wednesday, September 
20, 1961, entitled “Storm Over the U.N.” 


Storm Over THE UN. 


The United Nations General Assembly met 
yesterday under the dark shadow of the 
tragic death of General Hammar- 
skjold that left this world organization like 
a ship without a captain in a storm-tossed 
sea of a double crisis—its own and that of 
the world. Its first task is to organize itself, 
to find some way to fill the gaping void in the 
top command post, in order that it may pro- 
ceed with the business at hand. This busi- 
ness includes all the great issues of world 
politics, the conduct of the war in the Con- 
go—that is not going too well for the United 
Nations—and the problem of finance that 
threatens the United Nations with bank- 
ruptcy. 

In these circumstances it is doubly wel- 
come that President Kennedy has decided to 
go before the Assembly in person and in his 
role as spokesman for the Western World to 
do three things. The first and foremost is to 
pledge to the United Nations our continued 
and unwavering support in this time of 
trouble so it may continue to work for peace 
and for the suppression of aggression and 
thus save future generations from the 
scourge of war. 

The second is to give renewed backing to 
the appointment of a single Secretary Gen- 
eral to succeed Mr. Hammarskjold and to 
warn all members, especially the “non- 
alined,” against the Soviet “troika” plan 
of a veto-laden three-headed directorate 
which, as the late Secretary General said 
in his last report that has now become his 
testament, would mean the collapse of the 
United Nations. The third is to lay before 
the Assembly a new and comprehensive 
American plan for general and complete dis- 
armament, including a nuclear test ban, un- 
der effective control with neutralist“ par- 
ticipation. 

But, as Foreign Minister Gromyko makes 
plain, the Soviets are determined to take 
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advantage of Mr. Hammarskjold’s death to 
Precipitate an immediate battle for their 
“troika” plan, This would require an 
amendment of the charter which he also 
Couples with the prior admission of Com- 
Munist China. The assembly thus faces an 
immediate conflict which would not only 
delay action on the other nearly one hun- 
dred items on its agenda but would also be- 
cloud the projected talks between Mr. 
Gromyko and Secretary Rusk on the burn- 
ing problem of Germany and Berlin. 

One hopeful ray to pierce the prevailing 
Bloom is the resumption of truce talks be- 
tween President Tshombe of Katanga and a 
United Nations delegation now headed by 
Mr. Khiari of Tunisia. As another Tunisian, 
Mongi Slim, is slated to be elected President 
Of the Assembly and is also being boosted 
as temporary Acting Secretary General, 

a is suddenly confronted with great 
responsibility in guiding the United Nations 
through the storm. 


Washington Correspondent, Samuel Shaf- 
fer, Finds Beauty and Enjoyment in 
Family Vacation in West Virginia— 
Predicts State’s Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
has often been my responsibility to bring 
the attention of this body some of the 
in aspects of economic life 
tire cst Virginia, in order that correc- 
action be taken. 
ao other times I have had the occasion 
Point to the underlying values of a 
Positive nature—the strength of our 
Been: the rich natural resources of our 
te, and the unparalleled beauty of the 
4 of West Virginia. This is such 
time, when I can offer the unsolicited 
aud der of an experienced traveler 
Sja Observer who is known personally to 
Sgk of the Members of this body— 
uel Shaffer, the congressional cor- 
ndent of Newsweek. 3 
from, Shaffer has recently returned 
in th à month's vacation with his family 
© State parks of West Virginia, and 
ia aeae for our “land overlooked” is 
do 8 as ee that I ree 
comments an ustice were I 
Paraphrase them. 
hay herefore ask unanimous consent to 
© printed in the Appendix of the 
CORD Samuel Shaffer's unsolicited 
ae me and my letter in response. 
Wer €re being no objection, the letters 
as © ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
Wash NEWSWEEK, Ý 
The Has ington, D.C., September 12, 1961. 
Orable JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
s 3 West Virginia. 
t ENNINGS: Thanks to ur su - 
lon my family and I have —— cheat the 
Month inepable vacation of our lives—a 
in the State parks of West Virginia. 
candid with you, the beauty of the 
ae the excellence or the eee ee 
edication of duty and the courtesy to 
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visitors displayed by park personnel far, far 
exceeded my expectations. 

In driving along back country roads, se- 
lected almost at random, I beheld breath- 
taking vistas for which I was wholly unpre- 
pared by imagination or description by 
others. 

It is unfortunate that West Virginia is 
linked in so many minds with poverty and 
distress. I think the time will surely come 
when Americans will think of the State as 
one of the most beautiful in the Union, as 
it unquestionably is. 

West Virginia has a great future in tour- 
ism. It can become, and deserves to become, 
the playground of the Nation. And cer- 
tainly the Nation could take pride in a peo- 
ple who could build such beautiful parks for 
its citizens to enjoy and to share with others. 

Sincerely, 
SaMUEL SHAFFER, 
Congressional Correspondent. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1961. 
Mr. SAMUEL SHAFFER, 
Congressional Correspondent, 
Newsweek, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SAM: Thanks so much for your good 
letter of September 12. I characterize it 
as good because you are so right about the 
potentials in West Virginia for becoming a 
national playground and a center of outdoor 
recreation. I agree most heartily that tour- 
ism holds great promise as a major factor in 
an invigorated economy in our State. 

Personally, I am delighted that the Shaf- 
fers had a rewarding vacation in our scenic 
and historic State—a land overlooked too 
often by the tourist traveler. It is satis- 
fying and stimulating, Sam, for work-weary 
folk to exchange for a few days or weeks their 
tedious tasks for the exhilarating journeys 
which refresh physical bodies and renew 
lagging spirits. 

I'll wax philosophic for a paragraph by 
saying that a change of scene works won- 
ders for those men and women whose day 
by day assignments become so deep they 
seem like dungeons. Schedules, which are 
like straitjackets, are ripped away as 
we open wide the doors to the roads beyond. 
On cushioned tires, over singing rails of 
steel, in sturdy ships at sea, on graceful 
wings of flight, I bless those happy travel- 
ers who return to their journalistic endeav- 
ors and their homes with minds and souls 
restored. i 

Best to you always. 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


General Eisenhower Reminds Us of the 
Difference Between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, too often 
there are those who try to sell the coun- 
try on the idea that there is no differ- 
ence between our two great political 
parties. Such a theory is harmful to 
both parties and to the country. There 
is a basic difference between the two 
parties and we should lose no oppor- 
tunity to make this difference clear so 
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that the people may always have a 
choice in philosophies. Our former great 
President, Dwight Eisenhower, said it all 
in one statement last weekend in Chi- 
cago, the basic difference is that the Re- 
publicans have “faith in the individual.” 
The folowing editorial comment from 
the Christian Science Monitor brings 
home the importance of the statement: 


FAITH IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


Republicans, casting about for central 
ground on which to tackle the 1962 election, 
could well consider the basic tenet urged by 
Dwight Elsenhower in his speech to the 
Dirksen dinner in Chicago. “Faith in the 
individual” is the basis, he said. 

The man who drew support from so many 
sections of his party declared that this 
“simple faith” could unite Nixon, Rocke- 
feller and Goldwater Republicans. Indeed 
he insisted that for those holding it doctri- 
nal differences became as “ripples in a cup 
of tea compared with hurricane * * waves 
of conflict” creating cleavages among Demo- 
crats. He supported this estimate with the 
failure of a heavily Democratic Congress to 
carry through much of the administration 
program, 

The Democratic divisions are very visi- 
ble—especially between presidential elec- 
tions. But Republicans will not safely over- 
look the fact that several major Kennedy 
bills carried in Congress only because a deci- 
sive handful of Republicans gave them sup- 
port, Much remains to be done to hammer 
out in party councils a working formula for 
applying faith in the individual to specific 
issues. 

There is vitality in the faith, and it is di- 
rectly related to the appeal Mr. Eisenhower 
made for rededication to “justice, individual 
liberty, and human dignity”—ideals on 
which the Nation's spiritual strength was 
built. This task is the responsibility—and 
opportunity—for each citizen, of whatever 
party. 


General Pulaski’s Memorial Day, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, I include Proclamation 3429 of 
the President of the United States on 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day, Octo- 
ber 11, 1961: 


PRESDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


TITLE 3—THE PRESIDENT— PROCLAMATION 
3429—GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL DAY, 
1961, BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the 182d anniversary of the death 
of Casimir Pulaski during the American 
Revolution brings to mind the heroic con- 
tribution of that great Polish patriot to the 
cause of our freedom and independence; and 

Whereas General Pulaski's brilliant leader- 
ship and courage at Brandywine, Charleston, 
and Savannah deserve the everlasting ad- 
miration and gratitude of our Nation; and 

Whereas our country owes much also to the 
loyalty and enterprising spirit of millions of 
our citizens of Polish descent; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we acknowledge 
our debt to General Pulaski and his country- 
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men and honor the memory of the gallant 
Polish patriot: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Wednesday, October 11, 
1961, as General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; and 
I direct the appropriate officials of the Fed- 
eral Government to display the flag of the 
United States on all Government buildings 
on that day. 

I also invite the people of the United States 
to observe the day with appropriate cere- 
monies in honor of the memory of General 
Pulaski and the noble cause for which he 
gave his life. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of September in the year of our Lord 

1961 and of the independence of 


[seat] the United States of America the 
186th. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
By the President: 
CHESTER BOWLES, 


Acting Secretary of State. 


The Penalty for Illusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street 
Journal of September 19, 1961: 

THE PENALTY FOR ILLUSION 


The United Nations General Assembly will 
begin its meetings in the somber atmosphere 
generated by the death of Secretary General 
Hammarskjold. Whatever one’s disagree- 
ments with him, he worked indefatigably, 
by his lights and within the structures of 
his office, to ease the world's chronic 
troubles. Not the least tribute to him is 
that in doing so he earned the enmity of 
the Soviet Union. 

Yet Mr. Hammarskjold’s death, however 
tragic, should not obscure the deeper crisis 
in which the United Nations finds itself; the 
symptoms may well start showing up in 
this session. In particular it is imperative 
for the United States to start facing the 
facts about the U.N., for the U.N. is turning 
into a threat to U.S. interests. 

The organization was founded on the gi- 
gantic illusion that the Soviets would co- 
operate in the construction of a peaceful 
world. No sensible person could believe 
that myth for very long, but it has bedeviled 
the U.N. from the beginning. Today, more- 
over, cther illusions have piled up in the 
East River edifice, and they too are poten- 
tially dangerous. 

There is, notably, what might be called 
the illusion of parity. According to this 
fantasy, every nation is the peer of every 
other nation; an African area with less peo- 
ple than a good-sized American city, and 
without even the minimum qualifications of 
nationhood, has just as much voting power 
as the United States. 

Such an approach to world problems has 
no basis in fact. In the real world, a nation 
must earn the right to influence interna- 
tional affairs. It may do so by coercive de- 
velopment and brute force, as in the Soviet 
Union; or it may do so by free economic 
and spiritual development, as in the Amer- 
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ican tradition. But in any case, a nation 
should not become an arbiter of world events 
simply by proclaiming itself a nation. 

The practical consequences of upside- 
down thinking about the U.N. are rapidly 
becoming clear. For one, the United States 
gets swept into—and must bear the financial 
burden for—enterprises of questionable 
merit. Is it in the U.S. interest for the U.N. 
to attack pro-Western Katanga, which inci- 
dentally was not about to attack the central 
Congolese Government? Is it in the US. 
interest to have pro-Communists cropping 
up in responsible positions in the Congo? 

More basically, there is the ugly situation 
confronting the United States in the General 
Assembly. For years we enjoyed an almost 
automatic majority in these deliberations; 
today, with the infiux of all these newly- 
independent nations, with their professedly 
neutralist stance, we are increasingly in 
danger of being in an almost automatic 
minority. 

The most striking current illustration is 
Washington's confession that it can no 
longer be sure of staving off discussion of 
the admission of Communist China, Sup- 
pose that in due course the Assembly votes 
that regime in; what then does the United 
States do? How much good is a Security 
Council veto if the weight of Assembly 
“opinion” is against the United States? 

Or to consider the even more immediate 
question of a successor to Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold, what guarantee can there be that the 
new Secretary General will be tolerable to 
the United States, or that under his aegis 
we will not be pulled into still worse adven- 
tures? In its present frame of mind, the 
U.S. Government might not even veto the 
recommendation of some neutralist or worse 
for the post. It is not difficult to foresee 
many other situations where the U.N. can 
menace U.S. interests. 

With such a prospect, the United States 
in time may well be forced to consider 
whether it can remain in the organization. 
Short of that, the United States must, we 
believe, begin refashioning its thinking 
about the UN. It must seek to use its 
power within the U.N. to effect its objectives, 
and it must steer clear of U.N. activities 
counter to those objectives. 

The United States must finally abandon 
any sentimental notion of the U.N. as an 
inherently noble institution to which we 
are committed no matter what. In this con- 
nection, it wouldn't be a bad idea for the 
schools to stop teaching our children to be- 
lieve in that falsehood. 

What matters is the preservation of the 
United States, not the United Nations. If 
the two are becoming irreconcilable, we had 
better realize it. In the real world of power 
politics, the penalty is heavy for building a 
storehouse of illusions. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely passing of our friend and col- 
league, OVERTON Brooks, came as a blow 
to all of us. Having served with him for 
many years on the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, I learned to appreciate 
his keen understanding of the many 
ramifications of our national defense 
problems. He always had a contribution 
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to make in efforts to solve difficult prob- 
lems that arose. His handiwork is re- 
flected in many legislative acts that are 
vital to the defense and security of this 
country. More recently he served with 
distinction on the Committee on Space 
and Astronautics, of which he was chair- 
man. 

Overton Brooks was a man of high 
ideals and possessed those sterling quali- 
ties of leadership and courage which 
marked his career. He was indeed an 
able man, and he served his country well. 

I join with my colleagues in this ex- 
pression of deep sympathy for his fam- 
ily in their bereavement. 


Labor Sunday Address by Representative 
Rhodes, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to my colleagues’ attention the 
inspiring Labor Sunday address by Con- 
gressman GEORGE M. RHODES, of Penn- 
sylvania, to the Kuendig Memorial Bible 
Class in St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Reading, Pa., which was 
broadcast over Reading station WEEU 
on September 3, 1961. On that occa- 
sion Mr, Ruopes spoke with clarity and 
insight concerning the unfinished busi- 
ness and goals of the American labor 
movement, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the speech was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 


Ladies and gentlemen, I welcome the op- 
portunity on this Labor Sunday to speak 
on a matter of great importance to all who 
are concerned about the dangers that sur- 
round us and about our responsibilities and 
our duties as citizens of a free society. 

These are serious and challenging times, 
as we all can agree. We live in a land of 
great opportunity. We are divinely b 
as a Nation with great wealth and great 
natural and human resources. Vast sur- 
pluses and abundance of food and other 
essentials of life offer more than enough for 
all. As a Nation we have great productive 
power. We have the know-how to do the 
things that should be done. 

Yet we face in this country of ours serious 
shortages in such important areas as schoo! 
classrooms, hospital beds, highways, con- 
servation, recreation, sewer and sanitary 
systems, health centers, and other public 
services. 

Over 5 million citizens are unemployed 
in our country, despite all the work tha 
needs to be done. Over the years, this heavy 
unemployment represents untold billions of 
dollars in lost productivity and a waste 
human and natural resources that is too 
staggering to estimate. 

Many of our most talented youth are being 
denied educational opportunities for the lack 
of school facilities or because their families 
cannot afford to pay for a college education- 
This terrible waste of brainpower is unjusti- 
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fiable, particularly because it is so important 
to our Nation’s security and survival that 
We develop the best talent in our youth. 

Many of our fellow men in these United 
States are in distress. Many are in need, 
despite great surpluses and waste. One- 
fifth of our population, about 30 million 
People, live on incomes that are below a 
decency level. In our own Berks County 

are 10,000 jobless who seek employ- 
Ment in vain. It is the aged, the handi- 
Capped, and racial minorities who suffer most. 
But the victims of unemployment include 
many who are strong and healthy. How in 
Bood conscience can we ignore their plight? 

are matters of much concern to labor 
People. Labor unionists are close to this 
Problem and are constantly seeking legisla- 
tion to correct this condition. 

These problems also concern the church, 
for all over the Nation today on this Labor 

y the country’s major religious faiths 
are urging a cooperative approach to these 
Problems. 

Enlightened and dedicated leaders of both 
labor and management join in recognition 
Of the need for mutual understanding, good 
Will and the application of Christian prin- 
Ciples to labor-management relations, and to 

social and economic problems which con- 
fuse and divide us. 

True, there are basic labor-management 
Problems such as organizational rights, 

security, collective bargaining, strikes, 
lockouts, and violence, over which there is 
much controversy and conflict. 

In recent years, however, much progress 
has been made in collective bargaining and 
in avoiding lockouts and strikes. But much 
remains to be done. Strikes are very costly to 
both sides. Often many persons who are only 
Mate involved are adversely affected. 

Jor strikes often result in public incon- 

e and at times affect vital public 

Services. No one likes strikes, least of all 

those directly involved. The only remedy is 

Food will, mutual trust and cooperation be- 
tween labor and management. 

The right to is universally 
eognized, yet it is the denial of this right 

‘hich is responsible for much of the violence 
and strife in labor-management disputes. 

Industrial conflict is a sort of civil war 
wo We can ill afford today when the whole 
Ss ld seems to be on fire. Our own security 

@ survival calls for cooperative effort be- 
ni labor and management and a recog- 
in of the common interests we all share 
Ta an enlightened, united and prosperous 


It is, however, on social and economic prob- 
„and proposals for their solution where 
labor groups come into sharpest 
It is ct with organizations of management. 
San labor's influence for social and economic 
objec that causes management groups to 
3 to political action by labor unions. 
t is a confiict of political philosophy which 
tion mentally has to do with the distribu- 
or our national wealth and income and 
Well and how fairly the average citizen 
wealth our Nation’s productivity and 
- It is the glaring inequities and the 


Wide gap in incom 

es that lead to most of 
Our troubles. En 
suais was in the first Labor 


ey Message issued for use in Protestant 
Suo ches back in 1917. Since 1950, Labor 
y has been sponsored by the National 
Beene of Churches of Christ in the United 
Valu, Labor Sunday messages have made 
uable contribution to better understand- 
pS Apese good will, and have strengthened our 
Way of life. These messages have given 
Wor! ed moral and spiritual strength to 
men People and to labor and manage- 
t leaders. 
lel? this Labor Sunday, in messages from 
our Of the three major religious faiths in 
Country, comes again the recognition 
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of this problem. These religious leaders have 
again called for a cooperative approach to 
the problems that beset labor and manage- 
ment—probiems in which government also 
shares a vital interest, and problems which 
directly or indirectly affect us all. 

There is much similarity between the ob- 
jectives of the church and the social and 
economic programs advocated by labor. I 
am sure that every sincere, honest, and dedi- 
cated union member can subscribe to the 
statement adopted by the Fourteenth Bien- 
nial Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America made back in 1944. 

The church proclaims Christian principles 
that provide a complete and perfect solution 
for labor-management problems which are 
really human problems, It recognizes seri- 
ous tensions in the field of human rela- 
tionships. The Lutheran 1944 statement, 
presented these principles, commending con- 
sideration particularly by labor leaders, in- 
dustrialists and all those directly respon- 
sible for the well-being, prosperity and peace 
of our Nation. 

Let me quote a few of these basic princi- 
ples as pronounced by the Lutheran Church 
in its statement on labor. 

God's moral order no class 
system. In His sight, all men are of eternal 
worth. He is no respecter of persons. 

In God's sight every calling, however high 
or humble, which contributes to human wel- 
fare, is sacred and has His blessing. 

God has abundantly provided the re- 
sources of the earth, primarily for human 
benefit. Possessions are a sacred trust to be 
used not for seifish materialistic ends, but 
for human betterment, today, and in future 
generations. 

God expects all to share the burdens of 
daily life. He requires the strong, the privi- 
leged and the able to help the less privileged 
and the weak. 

On duties and rights, the Lutheran mes- 
sage on Labor proclaims it is the duty of all 
men to work. It is the duty of all Christian 
men to so organize their relationships that 
everyone may have an opportunity for gain- 
ful employment. 

It is the duty of every man to provide an 
adequate living for himself and his depend- 
ents. It is the duty of Christian men to so 
order their economic relationships that, in a 
world where God has provided “enough and 
to spare” for all, every man who is worthy 
and willing to work may obtain an adequate 
living for himself and his dependents. 

The social order should be 80 organized as 
to secure and protect every man in the right- 
ful possession and enjoyment of the fruits 
of his industry. 

It is the duty of every man to develop to 
the maximum, through education and train- 
ing the abilities with which God has endowed 
him. It should be the goal of a Christian 
social order to provide maximum opportu- 
nities for the education and training of all 
its members. 

It is the duty and right of every man to 
worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. The social order should 
guarantee to every man complete freedom of 
worship. 

It is the duty of every man to cooperate 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
Government so that maximum civil liberties 
may be enjoyed by all with equal protection 
for all under the law without discrimination 
as to race, color or creed. 

It is the right of every man freely to set 
up and to maintain, in cooperation with 
his fellow man, such forms of health and 
accident insurance, provision for medical 
care, unemployment relief and insurance, 
and old-age pensions as will provide security 
against the hazards of life. 

to the Lutheran message this is 
what the church must do to insure the per- 
formance of these duties and rights in hu- 
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man society, It says the church in a prac- 
tical way should: 

Champion the just cause of every man, 
regardless of his social status. 

Advocate that service to society be re- 
garded as the standard of social worth. 

Proclaim always that the only cure for 
human selfishness and greed which are the 
common sources of industrial controversy is 
the Christian spirit of sacrifice for the 
greater good, growing out of love for God 
who desires men to live in a spirit of un- 
selfish brotherhood. 

Insist that democracy in industry is the 
only foundation for economic well-being. 

Seek to develop in the church and com- 
munity mutual understanding and good will 
between various groups. 

Protest the use of force, violence, and sabo- 
tage by either labor or management in in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Encourage the promotion of community 
clinics, and such other cooperative enter- 
prises as are conducive to human better- 
ment. 

Encourage the strong to share the bur- 
dens of the weak. 

Think more about duties and less about 
rights. If men understand and do their 
duty, rights will follow, and problems will 
be solved, 

Confront all men with the message of 
Jesus Christ, which alone satisfies the 
deeper human needs. 

These basic principles and objectives ex- 
pressed in the statement by the United 
Lutheran Church are a blueprint not only 
for Christian conduct and living but the 
only effective answer to our domestic prob- 
lems and to the challenge of crass material- 
ism and Communist tyranny. 

Every well-informed working man and 
woman can sincerely subscribe to those high 
ideals and noble objectives. 

Enlightened representatives of manage- 
ment also accept them, not only in the inter- 
est of good labor- ment relations, but 
as a matter of intelligent self-interest and 
a recognition of the common interests we 
all share in a prosperous economy, a nation 
morally, spiritually and economically strong 
and united. 

I have always believed that a labor union 
must be much more than an economic 
weapon to gain advantage for its members, 
important as this may be. It must be a 
force for social and economic justice, not 
only for union members, but for all working 
people and for all citizens. It must be an 
influence for community betterment and 
for promoting the public welfare. 

Labor union members, like other folks, are 
generally good citizens. As a group, they 
have the same good qualities and the same 
human weaknesses that are found in all 
other groups in our society. This is equally 
true in management. 

There are wide differences in labor and 
management views and interests. But in 
each group, most individuals are dedicated, 
sincere, and honorable men and women. On 
each side it is but a small minority who be- 
tray the thrust and confidence of their as- 
sociates for illicit personal gain. 

A major obstacle to good labor-manage- 
ment relations is the lack of trust and con- 
fidence in each other and the failure to apply 
commonsense principles and the Christian 
approach to our problems. 

Neither labor nor management has a 
monopoly on virtue or sin. 

But the very nature of labor unions has 
made them an effective force for the advance- 
ment and enactment of programs like social 
security, unemployment insurance, housing, 
education, workmen’s compensation, and 
many laws that have contributed to the 
security and well-being of all workers, union 
and nonunion, and of all American citizens. 

It is labor's political efforts for such legis- 
lation which offends conservative manage- 
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ment groups which have historically opposed 
social reform programs sponsored by labor 
organizations. 

It is quite evident that organized workers 
played a major role in every important eco- 
nomic reform and social advance made dur- 
ing the past century. 

It must also be said that among the lead- 
ers in great forward movements in the 
United States were men of great wealth. 
Thomas Jefferson is a shining example. 

Today, as in the past, the application of 
Christian principles of brotherhood, social 
justice, and good will, is the answer to press- 
ing human problems and the dangers that 
confront us. 

We must intelligently and justly solve 
these difficult domestic and internal prob- 
lems if we are to successfully meet the chal- 
lenge of communism and the threat to hu- 
man freedom around the world. 

Only by national unity and by examples 
of social justice can we show the world that 
democracy, with its recognition of moral, 
spiritual and human yalues offers hope for 
future peace and progress. 

It has been our lot to live in a time of great 
social upheaval. The world has been made 
smaller by progress made in the fields of 
communication and transportation. Ex- 
ploding populations have added to the world 
problems. In many parts of the earth peo- 
ple live in poverty and without hope. To- 
night more than a third of the world’s chil- 
dren will go to bed hungry. 

Feeding on hopeless and impoverished peo- 
ple, communism continues to grow. The 
whole world fears the threat of Communist 
slavery and the catastrophe of nuclear war. 

The world crisis dwarfs our domestic prob- 
lems. Yet we cannot intelligently dis- 
associate domestic policies from foreign af- 
fairs. What we do in our own country, 
whether good or bad, affects our prestige and 
influence in other lands, and is a factor in 
the cold war between the free world and 
Communist tyranny. 

On this Labor Sunday, let us all rededicate 
ourselves to the application of Christian 
principles of social justice, good will, mutual 
understanding and higher ethical, spiritual 
and moral standards. 

There is no other answer to solve our 
problems at home if we are to keep our 
country strong and free. 

There is no other answer if we are to keep 
the world free from Communist dictatorship 
and totalitarian slavery. There is no other 
answer to the threat of atomic and nuclear 
war which eyen for the victors would mean 
mass suicide and desolation. 

Yet the application of Christian principles 
for the solution of our social and economic 
ills is not an easy task. You will hear power- 
ful voices opposing necessary action to end 
the waste of unemployment and the waste in 
human and natural resources, 

You may be tagged as a do-gooder, as if 
there were something wrong in doing good. 
Even your loyalty may be questioned. The 
road ahead is not an easy one. 

Widespread confusion grows with false 
fears that our country cannot afford to do 
what is essential for its own strength and 
survival. We drift on with unfilled human 
and public needs while great machines and 
millions of men stand idle. 

Yet we need not be without hope and faith 
in the future. In the world crisis time and 
history are on our side, on the side of right 
and freedom. No tyranny can long survive, 
for the spark of human freedom burns deep 
in human breasts. It can never be extin- 
guished. However low it may sometimes 
burn, it will again burst into a flame. 

With you, I subscribe to the principles 
1 pr ea United Lutheran Church 
as a solution o r management blems 
and our Nation’s social —— Hie 

Let us together again dedicate ourselves 
to these objectives as a service to our fellow 
man, to our country, and to God. 
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Private Timber Empire Open to Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE, Mr. Speaker, long 
before there was any talk about the Fed- 
eral Government's taking huge hunks of 
land to set aside as recreational areas 
for an out-of-doors-conscious public, 
private timberland holders in the State 
of Maine put out the welcome mat to 
citizens seeking fun in a natural setting. 
And so it still is today, with the pri- 
vately held timberlands of Maine being 
made available to all who care to use 
and not abuse them. 

This multiple-use concept is one that 
has been used with a high degree of 
success by the U.S. Forestry Service in 
the administration of our national for- 
ests, a multidimensional approach which 
utilizes all the resources of a natural 
area toward the end of maximum bene- 
fits. 

An article appearing in the September 
12 issue of the Bangor Daily News treats 
appropriately of this unselfish conduct 
on the part of Maine’s private timber- 
land holders, pointing up how the “no 
trespassing” sign has been something 
that has been long passing in the pri- 
vately held timberlands of Maine: 


[From the Bangor Daily News, Sept. 12, 1961] 
Private TIMBER EMPIRE OPEN TO PUBLIC 
(By Earle Doucette) 


During the vacation season that is com- 
ing to an end tens of thousands of persons 
wandered at will throughout Maine's mag- 
nificent forest areas, the greatest east of the 
Rockies. They traveled by car, by plane, by 
outboard motor, and by canoe, enjoying the 
myriad lakes, streams, rivers, mountains, and 
woodland trails. Among them were camp- 
ers, hikers, oanoeists, and fishermen, and if 
there was even one of them who didn't have 
the time of his life in these wondrous regions 
we haven't heard about him. 

Those of us who are Maine folk take in 
stride this privilege of wandering in the 
woods wherever our fancy leads us. We are 
used to going where we wish, because with 
minor exceptions we have always had the 
run of the forests. To our visitors, however, 
it is a never-ending miracle that this is so, 
because they know that our forests are 
privately owned, and but for the forebear- 
ance of the owners we could be barred from 
them. 

There are solid reasons why free access 
to our forests must be a matter of concern 
not only to the owners, but to all of us. 
They are our bread and butter, our greatest 
resource by far. Our giant pulp-paper mills, 
and our hundreds of wood-turning factories 
and other wood-using industries are our 
largest employers. Our power companies, 
that also employ many hundreds, depend 
upon the forests to retain the rainfall, doling 
it out through the year, thus eliminating 
the danger of freshets on one hand, and 
dangerously low water levels on the other. 

all this, our fear of the carelessly 
started fire that could destroy in a twinkling 
what nature has created in half a century, 
or more, is real, and ever present. And if 
anyone thinks that this fear is overexag- 
gerated he has failed to read the papers 
recently. Awesome forest fires that have 
swept through Newfoundland killed at least 
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for the balance of this century that Prov- 
ince’s hope of expanding its pulp-paper in- 
dustry. 

But though they are thoroughly aware of 
the ever-present danger of fire, those who 
own the forests, or operate therein, continue 
not only to allow us to visit them as we wish, 
but actually encourage us to do so. There 
are no public roads that penetrate deep into 
the forest regions, but we are welcome to use 
the excellent private roads that are used 
for the hauling out of the wood, and for 
other purposes. We are also welcome to use 
other facilities and conveniences, in fact 
some have been constructed solely for our 
use, The threat of fire has been met as best 
it can by asking us to please be careful, and 
by the acquisition at considerable expense 
of the latest and best firefighting equipment. 

What is most significant in all this, we 
think, is that it is an object lesson in how 
our system of free enterprise can work for 
the good of all. We have put into practice 
the theory of multiple-use of forest lands. 
They are ever producing so that they will 
forever yleld us employment, and they are 
also a permanent playground for all of us, 
free of cost. 

If there is anywhere in the world where 
this multiple-use principle is more success- 
fully employed we are unaware of it, You 
might think that in the so-called, but mis- 
named, “people's” governments the worker 
would be allowed to use the forests freely, 
because in theory they are his very own, but 
he isn't. That privilege is retained for party 
leaders. 

Recently a group of nationally known out- 
door writers was in Maine studying the 
multiple-use of our forest lands. What they 
will write about it will undoubtedly influ- 
ence an accelerated growth of the idea in 
other States. If so, we can chalk up another 
first for Maine, one that has grown because 
of the wisdom and generosity of forest land- 
owners and operators on the one hand, and 
the gratitude and cooperativeness of those 
of us who like the outdoors on the other. 


Tribute to the Late Gilbert Forbes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor, the text 
of a tribute to the late Gilbert Forbes, 
veteran Indiana newscaster, which I 
have recorded for radio station 
and television station WFBM-TV in In- 
dianapolis, with which he was associated. 


There being no objection, the text was 
e to be printed in the Recorp, 25 
ollows: 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE GILBERT FORBES 


I personally, and all of those in Indian® 
who have listened to him on radio and 
watched him on television, have lost a treas- 
ured friend in the death of Mr, Gilbert 
Forbes, one of Indiana's pioneer news- 
casters. 

Gil Forbes died in Indianapolis Monday 
night after a year of lingering illness. 

Mr. Forbes, a native of St. Louis, had been 
an adopted Hoosier since he first came to 
radio station WFBM in lis in 1937. 
His newscasts became a habit with those of 
us who maintained a deep interest in local 
national, and international affairs. 
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Some have called Gilbert Forbes a com- 
mentator. To me, he was a radio reporter 
of the highest type because he held always 
to his inviolable rule of objectivity in the 
presentation of the news. 

In the early days of telecasting in In- 
diana, Mr. Forbes became the first new voice 
in that vast new media of news dissemina- 
tion. He remained active in the field until 
his last illness. Few people knew that he 
Was also an accomplished musician. 

While Gilbert Forbes as a voice has been 
stilled, his memory as a fine newscaster, a 
leader in civic affairs and a fine gentleman 
Will remain with those who knew him per- 
Sonally and over the airwaves. 


Conferences Between American and 
Argentine Industrialists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, people-to-people efforts can 
take many forms. The Peace Corps 
and individual groups like CARE are 
helping representatives of our Nation to 
Understand the hopes and problems of 
Deople in less developed nations. 

businessmen, I am sure, have 
Wondered how they can participate in 
Other efforts to help achieve understand- 
among free peoples. How can their 
talents be used? 

Recently a New Jersey businessman 
joined other men who shared their exec- 
Utive know-how with fellow company 

tors in Argentina. The precedent- 

Setting mission was planned by our State 

ent. Mr. Fred D, Herbert, Jr. 

Of Upper Montclair, N.J., said he had 

er worked harder in his life, and he 

added: “It was one of the most inspiring 
riences of my business career.” 

Mr. President, the lessons of this 

t seminar in Argentina should re- 
Ceive wide discussion among the business 
Community. I believe that the State De- 
Partment will welcome suggestions and 
N ents on similar missions, A recent 
then Sunday News article describes 

visit in some detail. I ask unani- 
pons consent to have it printed in the 

PPendix of the RECORD. 

€re being no objection, the article 


Was ordered 
as follows, to be printed in the RECORD, 


Alp FOR ARGENTINA—NEW JERSEY 


1 SHARED MANAGEMENT KNow-How AT 
'ARLEY 


West PATERson—"I'm no different from 
but 1 Americans—I'’m against communism, 


i Pog no opportunity to do anything to 
op Personally. This was just stich an 


dent ar was how Fred D. Herbert, Jr., presl- 
cisio ot the Kearfott Division of General Pre- 
of a Brea explained his speedy acceptance 
in a te Department invitation to take part 

en n mission to Argentina 


vppen irt. who lives at 35 Glenwood Road, 

a Montclair, was one of three presidents 
to €dium-sized American companies sent 
Argentina for a weeklong conference with 
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15 presidents and directors of Argentinian 
companies, Their assignment was to explain 
successful American business practices and 
techniques on the top level, and give ideas 
to the Argentinian presidents for improv- 
ing their own practices and increasing pro- 
duction. 

“Communism is a real threat in Argen- 
tina,” he said, “and the company heads that 
I met are well aware of it. The reason for 
the trip was to help these Argentinian in- 
dustrialists get their companies on their feet, 
convince them to act to improve the living 
conditions of their employees and the pop- 
ulation in general, and in that way fight 
communism.” 

CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Taking part in the conference were Her- 
bert, 53, whose father founded Kearfott; H. 
Thomas Hallowell, Jr., president of the 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. of Jenkintown, 
Pa., and Harold Scherr, president of the Ju- 
venile Manufacturing Co. of San Antonio, 
Tex. Moderator and or r of the trip 
was Edward D. DeLuca, Pittsburgh manage- 
ment consultant. 

The Conference was held from June 19 to 
23 in Mar Del Plata, resort city outside 
Buenos Aires, arranged by the Council for 
International Progress in Management under 
sponsorship of the State Department’s Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and 
Argentina's leading management association. 

“I was afraid it might be a boondoggle, 
a waste of time, a junket,” he said. “It 
turned out to be anything but that. I never 
worked harder in my life. I did homework 
every night, and so did all the 15 Argen- 
tines.” 

The 6-day seminar, Herbert said, “one of 
the most inspiring experiences of my busi- 
ness career,” was & full round of uninter- 
rupted formal and informal discussions. An 
important part, he said, was centered upon 
the relationship between management and 
employees. 

WIDE GULF 

“Traditionally, here has been a wide gulf 
between Argentine company management 
and the worker,” Herbert said. “Our neigh- 
bors to the south have not enjoyed the close 
relationships and mutual benefits which re- 
sult when good comunications exist within 
an organization. I feel that our discussions 
on this subject were enthusiastically received 
by the Argentines, and will help them to 
understand why our country, as a whole has 
benefited from the private enterprise system." 

Herbert said that during his talks he ex- 
plained his awareness that American and 
Argentine business heads face different 
problems. However, he emphasized the need 
to “sell” the companies facilities, products 
and importance to their well-being”—to all 
employees through better communications, 
supervision, and employee training. 

Other points he stressed, Herbert said, in- 
cluded: 

The importance of making foremen a part 
of management. He said presently the post 
of foreman is the highest a worker can at- 
tain in Argentina. 

The desirability of higher wages and more 
liberal fringe benefits. He said these fringe 
benefits, so much a part of the American 
business scene, are all but nonexistent in 
Argentina, 

Determining what employees really want, 
through questionnaires and surveys. 

PROGRAM IN SAFETY 

Improved safety devices in plants and 
publicize these achievements. 

A vigorous public relations program to tell 
the people of the country of the accomplish- 
ments of industry and the capitalistic sys- 
tem and its importance in their future wel- 
fare. 

Greater delegation of authority by top 
management. 
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Discontinuance of the practice of staying 
aloof from government. Express views per- 
sonally and through their industry and man- 
agement groups directly to their govern- 
ment representatives, 

Strong support for universities, financially 
and otherwise, to increase the supply of en- 
gineering and business-orlented graduates 
and drive out the strong communistic cells 
and influences now felt there. 

Herbert said he found the Argentine 
executives very receptive to the recommen- 
dations of the American business heads. 
“They are aware that they have the respon- 
sibility of doing something to arrest the 
spread of communism,” Herbert declared. “I 
did get the feeling of urgency from them. 
They know it will be their heads if Argentina 
goes Communist.” 


FILM IMPRESSES 


Herbert said he found time to visit only 
one plant in Argentina, but explained he 
learned quickly that there is very little in- 
ternal communication in companies there. 
“There are few company publications or 
training programs,” he said, “We stressed 
the need for these.” 

He said a movie depicting Kearfott op- 
erations so impressed the Argentinians that 
they asked him to leave the film for addi- 
tional showings. 

The idea of delegating much authority, 
Herbert said, also had a strong impact. “It 
isn’t done very much there,” he said. “They 
(company heads) work like mad, signing 
papers and checks and doing so many other 
chores that they don’t have the time to think 
of things like employee relations.” 

Herbert emphasized the American com- 
pany heads were careful not to “talk down” 
to the Argentinians. “They have pride,” he 
said. “They don't want U.S. money. They 
want aid, through technical training and 

like that.” 

Herbert said he would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to return to Argentina, or take part 
in similar seminars in other countries. This 
is the most effective way a businessman can 
help in the war against communism,” he 
said. “I never spent a more fruitful, effec- 
tive week of hard work in my life,” 


Red Setback in Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ConGcrRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
therein the following editorial from 
Foster’s Daily Democrat, published in 
Dover, N.H., Monday, September 18, 
1961, entitled “Red Setback in Japan.” 

Rep SETBACK IN JAPAN 

Nikita Khrushchey’s efforts to loosen 
United States-Japanese ties have been a 
resounding flop. The Soviet boss has been 
told by Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda that 
his country will not be weaned away from 
its alliance with this country and its links 
with the free world. 

Ikeda, who recently returned from a trip 
to the United States in which he was warm- 
ly received by President Kennedy, implied 
that the Japanese resented Russia’s med- 
dling in their affairs. He informed Khru- 
shchev that if he wants a peace treaty with 
Japan all he has to do is return the Soviet- 
held South Kurile islands. 
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Khrushchev can thank not only himself 
for this rebuff but his first Deputy Premier, 
Anastas Mikoyan, whose recent visit to Japan 
was a bungling display of indiscretion and 
lack of diplomacy. In his attacks on the 
United States, Mikoyan grossly overesti- 
mated anti-American feling in Japan. His 
bluster failed to awe or impress Japanese 
businessmen and officials. 

This instance of Soviet fumbling should 
be reassuring. Too many people have the 
notion that the Russians are Machiavellian 
connivers who never make mistakes. 


Goals of the New Frontier—Action for 
Prosperity, for People, for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, when John F. Kennedy became 
President on January 20, 1961, he faced 
a wide range of urgent problems which 
had been swept under the rug by the 
previous administration: 

A deepening recession: The third seri- 
ous economic slowdown in 6 years. In 
January 1961, 5.4 million American 
workers were out of jobs; business fail- 
ures were at the highest levels since the 
depression of the 1930's; housing starts 
were at the lowest levels since 1949; we 
were using only about half our steel 
capacity; dozens of American communi- 
ties had been suffering major unemploy- 
ment continuously for years; our gold 
supply was rapidly disappearing abroad; 
farm incomes were critically low; our 
overall national economic growth was 
too slow to meet our needs. 

Neglected public needs: We had been 
falling behind in meeting the needs of 
our rapidly growing population for 
schools, roads, housing, parks, power, 
public facilities of all kinds. 

Neglected human needs: While, hap- 
pily, most Americans were living well, 
millions of older people, the unemployed 
and their families, people in depressed 
areas—were often getting barely enough 
to live on. 

A deteriorating defense: While the 
United States still had the most power- 
ful Armed Forces in the world, our posi- 
tion had been slipping in terms of rela- 
tive strength compared to that of our 
principal opponents, especially in the 
critical areas of ballistic missiles and ca- 
pacity for limited war. 

A powder keg world: All over the 
world we faced explosive situations 
which had been neglected or patched 
over until all of the choices still left open 
to the United States were almost equally 
undesirable. The Congo, Cuba, Laos, 
Berlin, headed the parade of inherited 
crises. Our relations with our allies 
were shaky in many cases. We had 
only begun to face up to the challenge 
of the dozens of new and economically 
underdeveloped nations. Soviet and 
Chinese communism were becoming in- 
creasingly bold and aggressive. 
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Here is the story of some of the spe- 
cific things that have been done in the 
first months in office of the new adminis- 
tration to meet these problems. 


ACTION FOR PROSPERITY 


President Kennedy moved swiftly to 
halt the recession and help meet the 
long-term economic problems of the 
United States by: 

Putting more money in circulation to 
make more jobs: Tax refunds and VA 
life insurance dividends were speeded 
up; defense and other Government con- 
tracts were accelerated; housing interest 
rates were lowered; legislation to extend 
unemployment compensation benefits 
was proposed by the President and 
passed by Congress. 

Improving farm incomes: Price sup- 
port levels for many crops were raised 
by administrative action; an emergency 
feed grain program was drafted by Pres- 
ident Kennedy and passed by Congress 
and farmer participation is exceeding 
all expectations. 

Helping depressed areas: A rounded 
program to help depressed urban and 
rural areas attract new industry, pro- 
vide needed public facilities and retrain 
workers was proposed by the President 
and passed by Congress. 

Aid to business: Special aids to small 
businesses have been stepped up; an 
overall tax revision plan to encourage 
business modernization has been pro- 
posed and is under consideration in 
Congress. 

Stopping the gold outflow: A vigorous 
program to restore confidence in the 
dollar and increase U.S. export earnings 
was launched. 

RESULTS 

The recession was licked. While un- 
employment is still serious, all economic 
authorities agree that the U.S. economy 
is heading upward toward new levels of 
overall prosperity. 

Business is better. Housing starts 
were up sharply; business failures down; 
steel production and many other busi- 
ness indicators up. 

Farm incomes are up. Total farm 
income was running at a rate $1 billion 
a year higher in 1961 than in 1960. 

The gold outflow has been stopped. 
As early as March the U.S. supply of gold 
actually increased after 18 months of 
steady decreases. 

ACTION FOR PEOPLE 


To help meet neglected human and 
public needs, President Kennedy 
launched a wide range of new and ex- 
panded Government programs. Among 
other important measures, he acted to: 

Feed the hungry: On his very first day 
in office, President Kennedy issued an 
Executive order making more and better 
surplus foods available to more needy 
families throughout the Nation. 

Improve social security benefits: The 
President proposed and Congress has 
passed legislation increasing minimum 
social security benefits; reducing the op- 
tional retirement age for men to 62; and 
broadening coverage. Over 3 million of 
the neediest people in America, includ- 
ing many needy children, will benefit 
from these changes, 
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Increase and expand minimum wages: 
The President has proposed and Con- 
gress has approved an increase of mini- 
mum wages from $1 to $1.25 an hour and 
extension of minimum wage protection 
to millions of additional workers—the 
first major extension of coverage since 
this law was passed in the 1930's. 

Help provide better homes in more 
livable communities: A $4.9 billion 4- 
year overall housing and urban redevel- 
opment bill was proposed by the Presi- 
dent and passed by the Congress. It 
provides much-needed help for low and 
medium income housing; aid for urban 
planning and redevelopment; improved 
urban transportation; new help to com- 
munities to secure parks and other open 
spaces. 

Broaden civil rights: President Ken- 
nedy has put the great power and re- 
sources of the Presidency and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government into 
the long struggle to achieve full and 
equal rights for all Americans—in voting, 
in jobs, in education, and other spheres 
of national life. In a recent poll of 
Negro leaders, an amazing 81 percent re- 
sponded favorably to a question on 
whether they felt the new administra- 
tion had “lived up to campaign promises” 
in this field. 

ACTION FOR PEACE 


In the complex and vital interrelated 
areas of national defense and interna- 
tional relations, President Kennedy took 
the following constructive steps, among 
many others, in his first months in office: 

Strengthening our defenses: The 
President acted swiftly to step up our 
missile capacity as part of our nuclear 
deterrent. For example, our Polaris sub- 
marine program has been accelerated so 
that there will now be a full fleet in com- 
mission 3 years sooner than under pre- 
vious plans. At the same time special 
steps have been taken to improve and 

our capacity for resisting ag- 
gression in brushfire and guerrilla-type 
warfare. Immediate troop carrier plane 
procurement has been stepped up by 150 
percent and training of special forces in 
guerrilla tactics has been substantially 
increased. New plans have been set 
forth by the President to build up U.S. 
and Allied strength to meet any con- 
tingency in connection with the Berlin 
crisis. 

Strengthening the free world: We have 
cemented relationships with our tradi- 
tional allies by strengthening NATO; 
joining the new Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development; 
and engaging in continuous consultation 
with Britain, France, West Germany, 
Canada, and other leading allied nations 
at all levels, including personal visits by 
President Kennedy. We have opened 
new doors in our relationships with the 
dozens of new and less developed nations 
in the free world by launching a new 
kind of foreign aid program, stressing 
political and social reform as well as eco- 
nomic and military strength; setting up 
the Peace Corps to enable Americans to 
help these countries on a firsthand basis; 
identifying ourselves with the ambitions 
of colonial peoples for independence; 
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mounting an expanded food for peace 
program, and many other measures. 

Being firm but not belligerent in our 
relations with the Communist bloc: 
President Kennedy has made it per- 
fectly clear to Premier Khrushchev that 
the United States will not yield on the 
freedom of West Berlin and its people, 
come what may. In facing Communist 
efforts at penetration in other areas 
from Cuba to Laos to the Congo—we 
have sought to stiffen free world resist- 
ance by all means short of direct U.S. 
military intervention. Some of these 
situations had deteriorated so far that 
we have not been able to achieve our 
objectives. In others we have been more 
successful. As President Kennedy has 
emphasized to the American people, this 
is a long-term many-sided struggle in 
which there are no quick and easy solu- 
tions. 

AMERICA IS ON THE MOVE AGAIN 


Behind and beyond the many specific 
achievements that have been mentioned 
in this pamphlet—and many others of 
which space has prevented any men- 
tion—lies a basic new spirit and new 
approach which is the real essence of 
the new Kennedy administration. 

This new spirit is one of vigor, of cour- 
age, of imagination, and of realism. It 
is the spirit of a young America with 
young leadership, facing up to its prob- 
lems with a clear eye and a strong and 
Steady hand. y 

This new approach is one of action. 
As President Kennedy himself said over 
and over during the 1960 campaign: 
“This country must move again.” And 
as the New York Times summed it up: 
“The President is not content to say 
‘something ought to be done’—he does 
som a 

President Kennedy has appealed to all 
Americans to participate in the chal- 
lenges of the New Frontier—to work and 
Sacrifice as may be necessary to achieve 
the great goals of our Nation at home 
and abroad. And Americans have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to his call. 

President Kennedy has said “Let us 
begin,” and we have indeed begun. This 
Country is indeed “on the move again.” 


If Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial writer for the Newark 
(N.J.) Evening News on Septembei 19 
Made a very concise and clear statement 
of the problem of Federal spending and 
I submit it to my colleagues for their 
earnest consideration: 

Ir NECESSARY 

Few could have been surprised by Treas- 
ury Secretary Dillon’s weekend assertion 
that with increased military expenditures, 
tax reduction next year is improbable. The 
mounting deficit and the Berlin crisis long 
ago made that pretty obvious. 
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Nor, on the other hand, will many accept 
too confidently Mr. Dillon’s assurance that 
a tax increase will not be necessary if de- 
fense spending does not exceed expectations. 
Besides defense, there are all sorts of pro- 
grams in the works that will push up Fed- 
eral costs. 

In the crisis that confronts the Nation 
most Americans probably would cheerfully 
pay still higher taxes if necessary to assure 
adequate national defense and enable us to 
deal with our enemies from a position of 
strength. But this willingness needs as- 
surance that the sacrifices Mr, Kennedy has 
called for will be shared by all, and that 
waste and nonessential spending be pruned 
rigorously. 


Wiley Looks to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


F WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in plan- 
ning and working toward an ever-better 
future, my home State of Wisconsin is 
making a most commendable effort to 
mobilize its human and natural resources 
to better serve its people and the Nation. 

This is being done by effective action 
to meet the needs of the people now as 
well as projecting plans for the distant 
future. 

Recently, Mr. David Carley, head of 
the State department of resource de- 
velopment, offered some guidelines to— 
and predictions on—developments in 
the years ahead. Reflecting upon pos- 
sible trends of progress not only in Wis- 
consin but throughout the United States, 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 


article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in thé RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUTLINE FOR WISCONSIN ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT IS GIVEN BY CHIEF OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

(By David Carley) 

Maptson.—In the development of Wiscon- 
sin's human and natural resources some ad- 
vance picture of the next two or three 
decades is necessary to give dimension and 
offer guidelines to the critical job of the 
wise use and development of our assets. 

What trends in our governmental, social, 
and economic institutions now seem ap- 
parent? I think the following are some of 
the things we will see by 1985. 

1. Wisconsin population very close to 514 
million people. The present trend toward 
concentration of population in urban areas 
will continue with metropolitan areas 


stretching out to engulf still more farmland 


and smaller communities. Suburban growth 
will be eyen more accelerated than at pres- 
ent; in part, it will be at the expense of the 
central city. 

2. New forms of governmental systems at 
the local level—systems that will be devel- 
oped with the problems caused by great 
masses of people living in urban communi- 
ties stretched out over great areas. 

3. A revival of urban mass transportation 
systems to accommodate increased popula- 
tion growth and to provide better city traffic 
control. 

4. Electric automobiles, as a health meas- 
ure to stop air pollution as well as to save 
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petroleum resources. These cars will be 
lighter, more durable, simpler and cheaper 
to own and operate. On the highway these 
cars will be controlled electronically, moving 
from city to city at speeds up to 150 miles 
per hour and on highways with capacities 
100 times greater than at present. 

5. Much more rigorous controls by the 
State and local governments over use of 
natural resources. Water use in particular 
will be one of the most important concerns 
of State government. 

6. Local and State governments will in- 
crease control on land power 
will be extended to include design of build- 
ing as well; also the rate and time of new 
building to be guided by local authorities. 

7. The great problem of Wisconsin finance, 
that of adequate revenues for municipalities, 
to be settled in favor of local units with 
the right given to them to raise funds inde- 
pendent of State government. 

8. Annual State budgets and annual ses- 
sions of the legislature; State government 
agencies to be geratly decentralized geo- 
graphically in an attempt to stay “close to 
the people.” 

9. Regional transportation centers, par- 
ticularly airports. Commercial aviation ter- 
minals to become less in number but with 
fast transportation to those centers from 
areas 40 to 50 miles away. 

10. At least two more major universities 
in the State—and both secondary and high- 
er education in Wisconsin on a year-around 
schedule, 

11. Year-around activity at all Wisconsin 
ports on the Great Lakes. Ice-blocked har- 
bors a thing of the past with the installation 
of already-designed “bubblers” which keep 
harbor water in constant movement. 

12. Development of independent house- 
hold methods of waste disposal; through use 
of deep nuclear power or other methods, 
devices for quickly disposing of sewage, 
waste paper, garbage, and trash; great sav- 
ings in sewer and sewage disposal plant con- 
struction costs and trash and garbage pickup, 
but most importantly the elimination of the 
largest source of water pollution. 

13. A greatly accelerated program of 
private investment in recreation facilities in 
Wisconsin as recreation time and oppor- 
tunities increase. This means private de- 
velopment of hunting and fishing areas near 
metropolitan centers, de luxe camping areas, 
ski and snow developments, and day-use 
recreation areas for picnicking, hiking, fish- 
ing, etc., near urban centers. 


Announcing an Addition to the Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

H.R. 8, 87th Cong., Ist sess.] 

In the House of Representatives, Septem- 
ber 5, 1961. Mr. and Mrs. David 8. King 
(Utah) introduced the following resolution 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Internal Affairs: 

House resolution announcing an addition to 
the family to perpetuate the reign of Kings. 
Whereas on the 5th day of 

1961, Rosalie King brought forth a 7-pound 

-ounce boy; and 
Whereas said child measured 20% inches 

from the top of the head to the sole of his 

foot; and 
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Whereas said child has a swatch of blond 
hair atop his crown: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the child shall be known as 
Christopher Henry King, the eighth child of 
this family. 

(This was printed at the expense of the 
boy’s father.) 


FCC’s Proposals To Shift VHF Television 
Station to UHF Channels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I introduced a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 9267, which was in- 
troduced by our distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ros- 
ERTS] on September 16. I wish to en- 
dorse the remarks that he has previously 
made in the Recorp concerning this 
matter, for I, too, am seriously con- 
cerned by the FCC’s proposals to shift 
VHF television stations to UHF chan- 
nels. 

One shift of a VHF station to UHF 
already proposed by the FCC affects 

WREX-TV, which now operates on 
channel 13 in my hometown of Rock- 
ford. I understand that if WREX-TV 
is forced to shift from channel 13 to 
UHF it would not be able to serve about 
6,000 square miles of the area 
it now serves. If this shift to UHF is 
ordered, about half of my district would 
no longer be able to receive television on 
channel 13. Especially important is the 
fact that a large number of the people in 
my district who would lose their chan- 
nel 13 service would be left without any 
television at all if channel 13 is taken 
out of Rockford. Those who would 
still get television from some station 
would not have the choice of programs 
they now have. It would not be in the 
public interest to take television away 
from these people, and I must oppose as 
vigorously as I can any proposal to do so. 

The FCC's plan to shift VHF stations 
to UHF is going to hurt the rural dwel- 
lers, the farmers, and the people in the 
smaller towns in my district most of all. 
Yet these folks have a greater depend- 
ence on and need for television than 
any of our citizens. The outlying areas 
simply do not have available the other 
facilities for entertainment, information 
and education that are found in larger 
communities. Thus, the FCC’s proposals 
would take television away from those 
who need it the most. 

The people in my district know from 
experience what will happen if channel 
13 is lost. We already have a UHF sta- 
tion in Rockford which operates on 
channel 39. A very substantial part of 
my district which can get channel 13 
cannot get channel 39 at all. Other 
large parts of my district which can get 
some channel 39 service do not get as 
good service from channel 39 as from 
channel 13. This is not to say that the 
channel 39 service is not wanted or is 
not useful. We are glad we have it and 
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we hope we keep it. The point is we 
need to keep channel 13 to operate right 
along with channel 39. It seems to me 
the most reasonable way to bring this 
about is to solve the receiver problem 
and to give no further consideration to 
deintermixture.“ 

I believe it to be my duty to do every- 
thing I can to protect the people in my 
district against the loss of their channel 
13 television service. The FCC has in- 
dicated that it intends to take their 
channel 13 service away from them, If 
this is the case, we in the Congress must 
step in to make sure that such a tragedy 
does not occur. 

In this regard I want to emphasize an 
important point that cannot be overem- 
phasized. The FCC’s UHF proposals are 
not limited to just a few places. They 
affect the whole country. In addition to 
the eight cases already started, of which 
Rockford is one, the FCC has said it con- 
templates other cases later on and that, 
indeed, it is looking toward an eventual 
move of all, or almost all, television from 
VHF to UHF. Therefore, the FCC’s 
proposals pose a serious threat to the 
people throughout the country and are 
of serious concern to every Member of 
this House. 


Highway Safety Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared, at my request, by Mr. 
Duane Carter, of Speedway, Ind., whom 
many of you will recognize as one of the 
leading veteran race car drivers in the 
United States. 

I do so because Mr. Carter and an- 
other Hoosier, Gene Hartley, are now 
engaging in one of the most effective 
highway safety programs in the country 
in these days when the demands for ef- 
fective safety programs are at a pre- 
mium. 

The program was presented last year 
in more than 30 Indiana high schools 
as part of a nationwide effort to reduce 
the terrible traffic toll. U.S. military 
services have recognized its value and 
have sought and received the coopera- 
tion of the Champion Spark Plug Co., 
sponsor of the programs, in presenta- 
tions hoped to improve the highway 
safety records of the thousands upon 
thousands of military vehicles. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CHAMPION HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM 

In a serious effort to combat the mounting 
death toll upon our Nations’ streets and high- 
ways, J. R. “Dick” McGeorge, public relations 
director of the Champion Spark Plug Co. 
caused to be initiated in 1955 a highway 
safety program, aimed at the teenage or 
beginner driver. This is an educational pro- 
gram put on in the Nations high schools at 
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their general assemblies. The idea being 
to make these new drivers safety conscious in 
the initial stages of their driving careers. 
The Air Force requested this program in 1957 
for their personnel, and today it has now 
been utilized by all branches of the service, 
both at home and overseas. 

It has been recognized by educators, law 
enforcement officers, civic leaders and the 
military as a most timely and worthwhile 
public service program, The National Safety 
Council has awarded the Champion Spark 
Plug Co, its public service award. Editorial 
praise from many newspapers and publica- 
tions has also been recorded. 

The Champion Spark Plug Co. utilizes the 
services of the Nation's leading automobile 
racing drivers to present this unique safety 
program, namely the veteran drivers who 
have competed in the famous Hoosier classic 
and who have completed the full 500-mile 
Memorial Day race at Indianapolis with an 
average speed in excess of 100 miles per hour 
without relief. 

Hoosiers Gene Hartley and Duane Carter 
are members of the eight-man driver-lec- 
ture highway safety team sponsored by 
Champion, now currently touring the country 
putting the program on for the military, 
high schools, service clubs, and civic organ- 
izations of the United States. 


U.S. Self-Interest May Demand Our 
Withdrawal From United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of the next few days may well determine 
the course of mankind. The untimely 
death of Dag Hammarskjold and the an- 
nounced Soviet intention to insist upon 
their plan for operation of the United 
Nations makes it imperative that we take 
a second look at our participation in that 
organization. We are badly outvoted in 
the U.N. by a combination of outright 
Communist nations and the so-called un- 
alined countries which have shown great 
partiality to the Soviet ideas. It may 
well be that the time has come for us to 
leave the United Nations. Certainly, if 
it is to become merely a propaganda 
forum, for which we pay the whole bill, 
for the spread of Communist doctrines, 
or if it is to be used to make ineffective 
any move against Communist aggression, 
then, by all means, we should make it 
clear that we will have no part of it. 

But what is happening? The admin- 
istration is already committing us to 
turning even more of our sovereignty 
over to the U.N. The following news 
story in the Wall Street Journal of Sep- 
tember 19 and an editorial from the same 
paper, indicate the lengths to which the 
administration is going even before we 
know under whose control the United 
Nations will function. Mr. Speaker, I 
say the American people are concerned 
about this headlong rush to. further 
weaken our position in the world and we 
had better make clear our position that 
we can and will withdraw from the 
United Nations if, in so doing, we are 
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protecting the freedom of our own 

People. 

Tue U.N.'s FUTURE—UNITED STATES SEEKS To 
Give Ir WIDER POWERS DESPITE HAMMARSK- 
JOLD’s DEATH—EKENNEDY May SUGGEST BER- 
LIN DISARMAMENT ROLE, Conco Events 
Point Ur Risk—THE PROBLEM or SUCCES- 
SION 

(By Philip Geyelin) 
WasnHincton—The African plane-crash 
death of Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold is adding a new note of agonizing un- 
certainty to a bold U.S. gamble to expand the 

Peacemaking powers of the United Nations, 
The gamble was big even before Mr. Ham- 

Marskjold’s death. Besides its floundering 

in the Congo, the U.N. has been swollen al- 

most unmanageably by an influx of new 
neutral members and it has been menaced 
by Communist takeover efforts. But in the 
face of the increased uncertainty, the United 

States yesterday was sticking to this strategy 

already in the works for the U.N. General 

Assembly session opening in New York this 

Week: More—not less—U.S. encouragement 

for the world body to plunge into major peace 

and security missions of the sort the current 

Congo-Katanga exercise started out to be. 
Support for a greatly strengthened U.N. 

executive arm to permit more varied jobs as 

Cold war conciliator, mediator or inspector. 

Assignment might range from settling minor 

irritants such as the Austrian-Itallan hassle 

Over Italy's Tyrol to controlling outer space. 

They also might include watchdog activities 

on frontiers punctured by guerrilla infiiltra- 

tion and on-the-spot probes of subversive 

Activities in lands like South Vietnam. 
Redoubled U.S. backing and participation 

in U.N. activities all along the line, including 

Some specific U.S. proposals for a big United 

Nations role in the Berlin and disarmament 
ues, and for further boosts in economic 

development activities under U.N. auspices. 


THE QUESTION OF A SUCCESSOR 
So heavy are the uncertainties now over- 


8 jold’s successor. In the proud, tireless 
9 the United States had perhaps the 

‘N.'s most arden advocate of a powerful, 
active executive for the world group; his 
just-published report to this week's Assem- 

y hammers that point. If his effors at 
Sven-handedness miffed some Westerners, 
er drew forth Nikita Khrushchev's wild 


Yesterday few of the stunned delegates on 


tting j ; 

2 utive foreign minister, Mongi Slim, an 
U.N. hand and key figure in Congo policy- 
Was one name cropping up. But 
Suessing centered on still more “neutralist” 
figures from the growing and pivotal Afro- 
Asian bloc. With nominations subject to 
Security Council veto, a long deadlock may 
ensue, And Russia may seize upon this op- 
Portunity to push again for a three-headed 


tro tary-generalship, based on the so-called 


though lower-level secre- 
can continue to run their own 
A permanent Secretary Gen- 


Security Council members; however, 
5 permanent members, including Rus- 
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sia, have veto power and could block any 
prospect not to their . “We're in a 
jam,” says one U.N. man, “if the Russians 
want to be tough.” 

But the United States is counting on pres- 
sures from small nations that form the bulk 
of UN. membership to prevent its wallow- 
ing in disarray. It’s reasoned little lands 
have a vital self-interest in keeping the or- 
ganization working. With small- nation 
backing, U.S. officials hope at least they can 
arrange some makeshift leadership that 
would Inst for months if necessary. 

Even if a successor to Mr. Hammarskjold 
suitable to the United States can be elected, 
the Katanga chaos adds yet another major 
question mark; collapse of the U.N. effort 
there would hand the organization a dam- 
aging black eye. Meantime, before the 16th 
Assembly winds up, some 3 months hence or 
longer, the United States could suffer some 
stunning reverses on Red Chinese member- 
ship, on a related dispute over admitting 
Communist Outer Mongolia, on disarma- 
ment, or on any of a host of other issues. 


STICKING TO STRATEGY 


With the crisis in Katanga already fanning 
congressional criticism of the U.N. and with 
some key European allies looking increasingly 
askance at the world group, the threat of still 
further setbacks for this country’s U.N. policy 
would seem to argue loudly for a highly cau- 
tious approach for now. Yet chats with key 
officials yesterday revealed no disposition to 
alter the basic strategy already agreed upon: 
That the best defense of this country’s in- 
terest in the turbulent world group is a 
powerful offensive to make the U.N. more 
effective and a good deal more active. 

In fact, Mr. Hammarskjold's death figured 
heavily in President Kennedy's decision yes- 
terday to address the General Assembly early 
in its new session. At the least, he will 
stoutly reaffirm U.S. support for the U.N. 
If influential policy makers prevail, his ad- 
dress will crackle with headline-catching 
new U.S. proposals for U.N. initiatives. 

Among them: 

1. A disarmament proposal, still secret but 
billed as far reaching, that would bid for 
neutral support by giving so-called unalined 
nations a role in inspecting any general dis- 
armament schemes East and West may be 
able to work out. While the United States 
will avoid trying to match Russia's sweep- 
ing, propaganda-oriented plans for general 
and complete disarmament, it will embrace 
the principle, with heavy emphasis on in- 
spection techniques, Officials say. 

2. A plan to give the United Nations broad 
police powers in outer space in an effort to 
remove the heavens from cold-war conflict— 
from any use as a base, for example, for 
missile-launching platforms. Extra-terres- 
trial bodies as well as the great open spaces 
would be added to the U.N. beat. “The idea 
would be to apply the Antarctica approach 
to space, with nobody claiming sovereignty 
over the moon or whatever planets may be 
reached in coming years,“ says one admin- 
istration planner. 


INTERVENTION AND INSPECTION 


3. A batch of peace and security proposals 
to enlarge the United Nations capacity to 
intervene in Congo-style crises or wherever 
local governments are threatened by subver- 
sion or revolution sponsored from outside 
their borders, i.e., from Moscow, or Peiping. 
U.S. officials contend there are anywhere 
from a dozen to 20 possible variations for 


existing United Nations machinery, rusty 
with disuse, as a conciliation panel for 
refereeing disputes. Officials talk excitedly of 
ra or 


issue regular reports, as is now done by UN. 
officials in Jordan and along Arab-Israeli 
truce lines, 
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“Think of the impact,“ exclaims one au- 
thority, “if every time the Reds assassinated 
an anti-Communist figure in South Vietnam 
there was a big uproar about it in New York.” 

4. Increased American financial backing 
for a host of U.N. economic aid activities, 
including a Special Fund, under the direc- 
tion of veteran U.S. foreign-aider, Paul Hoff- 
man, which engages in what he terms pre- 
investment investment” to determine what 
resources a young nation may have that are 
worth aiding. There also would be more 
U.S. technical aid to teach new lands how 
to plan long-term development programs, as 
well as to spread industrial and agricultural 
know-how. With its heavy accent to self- 
help by recipients of U.S. aid, the Kennedy 
administration looks warmly upon these and 
other U.N. activities. 

THE MATTER OF BERLIN 

One topic Mr. Kennedy is likely to touch 
on only glancingly, if at all, is Berlin. But 
this is no more than a reflection of the 
touchy state of that crisis as Secretary Rusk 
seeks to sound out Russia's Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko this week on prospects for 
negotiating a settlement. In the back of 
the mind of Mr. Kennedy's Berlin planners 
is a significant role for the United Nations 
both before, and perhaps as a part of, any 
Berlin deal. 

If the crisis erupts into shooting incidents 
threatening wider war, or even if negotiations 
simply break down, the United States might 
welcome a United Nations airing of the issues 
in order to pressure the Russians. A talk- 
ing point that U.S. authorities think might 
be telling with the Afro-Asians in New York: 
The West's main aim in all the Berlin hag- 
gling is simply self-determination for the 
Germans. 

But the U.N. might also figure in a Berlin 
settlement. Talk grows here of assigning 
the U.N. to inspect Berlin access routes 
under any new agreement guaranteeing 
Western access to the city. There's interest, 
too, in giving the encircled city an important 
role as headquarters for at least some of 
the myriad United Nations agencies. Be- 
cause U.S. officials are fearful that West 
Berlin, under some new arrangement with 
the Reds, might still be vulnerable to 
harassment of access routes or economic 
squeezes, they talk, too, of asking the 
United Nations to schedule more inter- 
national meetings there. This would pro- 
vide tourist income, for one thing. And 
with the world's diplomats shuttling in and 
out at frequent intervals, a clampdown on 
access might prove more embarrassing for 
the Reds. 

Though there's been some mention of it, 
officials here tend to dismiss an even more 
ambitious scheme—that the United Nations 
pick up and move to West Berlin, abandon- 
ing its concrete-and-glass structure in New 
York. Only half-jestingly, one official notes 
the precedent that would be set: If the 
U.N. got in the habit of moving in bodily to 
damp down crisis spots, the cost, as well as 
the confusion, might become prohibitive. 


REVIEW OF U.S, PROPOSALS 


Yesterday, Kennedy administration plan- 
ners were intensively reviewing the timing 
and phrasing of their U.N. proposals in the 
light of Mr. Hammarskjold's death and the 
Congo confusion. At a late hour, there was 
no clear indication how much Mr. Kennedy 
may decide to unveil himself and how much 
he may leave to Secretary Rusk to unfold. 

But the thinking behind the U.S. buildup 
for the U.N. is firmly fixed in basic Kennedy 
philosophy. Repeatedly, the President has 
sounded a call for new techniques to cope 
with current fashions in cold-war fighting: 
Undeclared guerrilla wars and subversion by 
outa ee To a lot of administration 

tegists, N.'s inspection and - 
ing powers make it the ideal 3 
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A second Kennedy tenet has to do with 
the difficulty of great-power intervention in 
economic and political affairs of emerging 
lands. The U.S. record of failure in Laos is 
rated a striking case in point; but interna- 
tional bodies, it’s reckoned, can poke deeply 
into a nation’s internal doings without 
arousing anything like the same resent- 
ments. “Intervention in the name of non- 
intervention” is the way one U.N. partisan 
describes the idea. 

Men like U.S. Ambassador to the UN. 
Adlai Stevenson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affair, Har- 
land Cleveland, and others are convinced 
their plans for widening U.N. peace-making 
authority can win strong support from 
smaller lands. These countries, mostly pov- 
erty stricken and powerless, see in the inter- 
national group the only place they can bring 
their collective influence to bear, these of- 
ficials maintain. 

The Reds, of course, can use Security 
Council vetoes to block quick action by the 
UN. But it’s noted that the Russians went 
along with at least three Security Council 
resolutions last year authorizing the organi- 
zgation’s Congo role, though Mr. Khrushchev 
subsequently went out of his way to tell Mr. 
Kennedy in Vienna that the Congo opera- 
tions of the U.N. had worked against Red 
irterests. Besides, officials note, Security 
Council vetoes can be overridden in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

“The Russians can’t stop us if everybody 
else wants it,” declares one U.S. diplomat at 
U.N, headquarters. 


THE PENALTY FOR ILLUSION 


The United Nations General Assembly will 
begin its meetings in the somber atmosphere 
generated by the death of Secretary General 
Hammarskjold. Whatever one’s ee- 
ments with him, he worked indefatigably, by 
his lights and within the strictures of his 
office, to ease the world’s chronic troubles. 
Not the least tribute to him is that in doing 
so he earned the enmity of the Soviet Union, 

Yet Mr. Hammarskjold’s death, however 
tragic, should not obscure the deeper crisis 
in which the United Nations finds itself; the 
symptoms may well start showing up in this 
session. In particular it is imperative for 
the United States to start facing the facts 
about the U.N., for the U.N. is turning into 
a threat to U.S. interests. 

The organization was founded on the 

gigantic illusion that the Soviets would co- 
operate in the construction of a peaceful 
world. No sensible person could belleve that 
myth for very long, but it has bedeviled the 
U.N. from the beginning. Today, moreover, 
other illusions have piled up in the East 
River edifice, and they, too, are potentially 
dangerous. 
There is, notably, what might be called the 
illusion of parity. According to this fantasy, 
every nation is the peer of every other na- 
tion; an African area with less people than 
a good-sized American city, and without even 
the minimum qualifications of nationhood, 
has just as much voting power as the United 
States. 

Such an approach to world problems has 
no basis in fact. In the real world, a nation 
must earn the right to influence interna- 
tional affairs. It may do so by coercive de- 
velopment and brute force, as in the Soviet 
Union; or it may do so by free economic and 
spiritual development, as in the American 
tradition. But in any case, a nation should 
not become an arbiter of world events simply 
by proclaiming itself a nation. 

The practical consequences of upside- 
down thinking about the U.N. are rapidly 
becoming clear. For one, the United States 
gets swept into—and must bear the financial 
burden for—enterprises of questionable 
merit. Is it in the U.S. interest for the 
U.N, to attack pro-Western Katanga, which 
incidentally was not about to attack the 
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central Congolese Government? Is it in 
the U.S. interest to have pro-Communists 
cropping up in responsible positions in the 
Congo? 

More basically, there is the ugly situation 
confronting the United States in the General 
Assembly. For years we enjoyed an almost 
automatic majority in these deliberations; 
today, with the influx of all these newly 
independent nations, with their professedly 
neutralist stance, we are increasily in dan- 
ger of being in an almost automatic mi- 
nority. 

The most striking current illustration is 
Washington's confession that it can no long- 
er be sure of staving off discussion of the 
admission of Communist China. Suppose 
that in due course the Assembly votes that 
regime in; what then does the United States 
do? How much good is a Security Council 
veto if the weight of Assembly opinion is 
against the United States? 

Or to consider the even more immediate 
question of a successor to Mr. Hammer- 
skjold, what guarantee can there be that the 
new Secretary General will be tolerable to 
the United States, or that under his aegis 
we will not be pulled into still worse ad- 
ventures? In its present frame of mind, 
the U.S. Government might not even veto 
the recommendation of some neutralist or 
worse for the post.. It is not difficult to fore- 
see many other situations where the U.N. 
can menace U.S. interests. 

With such a prospect, the United States, 
in time may well be forced to consider 
whether it can remain in the organization. 
Short of that, the United States must, we 
believe, begin refashioning its thinking about 
the U.N. It must seek to use its power 
within the U.N. to effect its objectives, and 
it must steer clear of U.N. activities counter 
to those objectives. 

The United States must finally abandon 
any sentimental notion of the U.N. as an 
inherently noble institution to which we 
are committed no matter what. In this 
connection, it wouldn't be a bad idea for 
the school to stop teaching our children 
to believe in that falsehood. 

What matters is the preservation of the 
United States, not the United Nations. If 
the two are becoming irreconcilable, we had 
better realize it. In the real world of 
power politics, the penalty is heavy for 
building a storehouse of illusions, 


Neutrals Are Set Straight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few days President Kennedy has 
been host to two neutralist visitors— 
President Sukarno, of Indonesia, and 
President Keita, of Mali. President 
Sukarno is here as a spokesman for the 
Belgrade unalined nations. He is also 
a champion of anticolonialism. His wish 
is to have the Algerians determine their 
own future. He further stresses that 
the peoples of Africa and Asia should 
determine their own future in the world. 

Then why the double talk? President 
Sukarno is opposed to the same decision 
for Germany. What is wrong with self- 
determination by the Germans? The 
West is eager to have the people of Ger- 
many decide in a free election what their 
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desires are. It is the U.S.S.R. who, as 
always, fears these free elections. 

If President Sukarno is true blue, he 
must favor self-determination for Ger- 
many. 

We must compliment President Ken- 
nedy on his firm stand on Berlin. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I am 
very pleased to include in the RECORD 
an article by Mr. William S. White which 
appeared in the September 18, 1961, 
issue of the Buffalo Courier Express, 
Buffalo, N.Y. The article follows: 

NEUTRALS Ane Ser STRAIGHT 
(By William S. White) 

WasnHINcTon.—For all its great dangers, 
the Berlin crisis may be producing one good 
and wholesome byproduct. 

The world’s neutrals have at last been told 
by President Kennedy, in adequate politeness 
but also in adequate firmness, that the 
United States is fed up to the eyes with the 
kind of “neutralism” which is ready to de- 
nounce us on all occasions and the Soviet 
Union on no occasion at all. 

This is the word particularly to those na- 
tions which are “neutral” in favor of the 
Soviet Union—vYugoslavia, Indonesia and 
the like. 

And the message has not stoped with this. 
Poland, to which heavy assistance has been 
given in both the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations, has been told that its latest 
request is in a pigeonhole marked “inde- 
finite.“ The aid request of Tito of Yugo- 
slavia likewise is going to get indefinitely 
lost here. While we won't try to use aid as 
a club, we also won't go on extending aid 
without any regard to the attitude of 
recipients. 

This chill in Washington has been caused 
by a number of factors, not least the recent 
meeting of nonalined nations in Yugoslavia. 
The “nonalined” have managed to look the 
other way at all Russian sin. They looked 
the other way at Khrushchev's breaking of 
the armistice on nuclear testing, which has 
now thrown up 10 new blasts to contaminate 
the air. 3 

They looked the other way at Khrushehev's 
brutal closing of the escape hatches to free- 
dom by sealing the East-West Berlin border. 
They wound up by solemnly dispatching 
neutralist leaders to go calling on Khru- 
shchev and Mr. Kennedy with what amounts 
to appeals to the burglar. Khrushchev, to 
take it a bit easier and to the victim, Ken- 
nedy, to cease his unseemly struggles in self- 
defense lest there be a war in which the 
neutralists might get hurt. 

(A foreign diplomat who is far from naive 
told this correspondent: “Yes, people (the 
neutral leaders) can get that cynical; but 
how on earth can they do it without at 
least grinning?“) 

This correspondent, who had never been 

convinced of the total sanctity of the neu- 
trals," was among those who thought we 
were lucky to get off at the Yugoslav meet- 
ing as well as we did, considering who was 
there and that it was held on Communist 
territory. 
For taking into account the incredible 
mentality of the neutralists to date, the mere 
fact that they did not declare outright that 
we and not Khrushchev were to blame for 
Khrushehev's barbed-wire wall in Berlin was 
actually a small net gain. Even this highly 
relative restraint exposed the fact that while 
they would never admit it, they were at 
last aware of who was really disturbing the 
world’s peace. 

The President, at all events, was by no 
means pleased, as he has just shown here to 
his neutralist visitors, President Sukarno of 
Indonesia and President Keita of Mali. He 
was nice to them, as the saying goes, but 
they left here knowing he has reached his 
sticking point. He had gone to great length 
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to get along with the neutrals. A most hap- 
py day has now arrived: hereafter, it is their 
job to get along with him, for a change. 

Their bottom purpose here was to try to 
talk him into not doing anything to annoy 
Khrushchey, And his official reply, at the 
end, is as interesting as what was said pri- 
vately in the meantime. For the first sub- 
Stantive sentence of that reply was its heart: 
“I have made it clear that the position of 
the West and of the West Berliners will be 
defended.” 

Then was added the long-known fact that 
the United States always stands ready for 
honorable negotiation—without appease- 
ment—if Khrushchev really wants that kind 
Of negotiation. At minimum the neutralists 
had hoped that a Presidential promise to 
negotiate would dominate and flavor the 
Conference. What dominated it, instead, was 
& promise to fight, if fight we must. 


Financing of Badly Needed Hurricane 
Flood Control Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Second major hurricane of the season 
Tampages up the Atlantic coast, bringing 
With its high winds ànd 20-foot waves a 
Serious threat to life and property. And, 


While plants shut down and homes are ` 


evacuated in many areas of New York 
and New England, there could be no 
More appropriate time to urge the Fed- 
eral Government to take cognizance of 

e severe damage that can result from 
bed tidal flooding that accompanies such 

rms, and to recognize at the same time 
that much of it could be prevented—if 
ore realistic attitude is taken toward 
i e financing of badly needed hurricane 

ood control projects, 
e industrial city of New Bedford, in 
ad district, which today braces itself for 

Urricane Esther, suffered some $27 
oalon worth of damage when Hurricane 

arol struck in 1954. That figure does 
not include wind damage, lost man- 
t urs or lost profits—just destruction 

rom tidal flooding. The Federal Gov- 
af ment shared in this loss, because most 
8 it was in the industrial area of the 
8 ty, which meant shutdowns, machinery 
€stroyed, capital losses and, as a con- 
Sequence, lost Federal revenue from 
sto €s. Corporate taxes lost in such a 
5 rm could be as high as $10 million or 

Ore in a single industrial area. 

The city of New Bedford and the Fed- 
lene Government could be saved count- 
3 Millions in future years if a hurri- 
be © protection plan already advanced 
PN yond the preliminary engineering 
Pi yy Was implemented in the immedi- 
es uture. Congress has authorized the 
tor truction. appropriated $1,300,000 
Sena costs and in the current 
han On has approved the expenditure of 

ther $500,000 to initiate construction. 

d ay project is being delayed and the city 

ed protection because the local gov- 

shar €nt cannot afford its 30-percent 

to 1 of the building cost which would 
nearly $8 million. 
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The city cannot afford this amount 


because of serious economic problems, 


problems that would only be worsened 
if another storm was to hit. It is pre- 
dicted by the engineers that a maxi- 
mum- force hurricane could inflict as 
much as $100 million damage in the New 
Bedford area. The city could be left an 
industrial ghost town. Even the threat 
of a storm costs money. One prominent 
manufacturer has estimated that the 35 
or more industries on the waterfront in 
New Bedford and neighboring Fairhaven 
spend as much, or rather loose as much, 
as $100,000 in preparing for a storm that 
may hopefully turn out to sea and not, 
“after all, hit the city. 

Conscious of the city’s plight and the 
plight of similar areas, such as New 
London and Providence, I joined early 
in the session with the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], and Senators SALTONSTALL 
and SMITH, in filing legislation that 
would provide for the reduction of local 
contributions to hurricane flood control 
projects, when the locality already suf- 
fers economic hardships. 

My bill, H.R. 20, which was referred 
to the Public Works Committee, would 
provide such a reduction in local con- 
tributions when the flood control project 
is located within a recognized labor sur- 
plus area, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Instead, then, of a 30- 
percent contribution, the local interest 
would be required to put up a contribu- 
tion, equal to that required by section 3 
of the Flood Control Act of 1936; this 
would mean a saving to the city of New 
Bedford of approximately $1,500,000. 

However, action, even consideration, of 
my bill—filed January 3—has been de- 
layed because the committee has not 
been furnished the necessary depart- 
mental reports. 

This is a matter, literally, of life and 
death to New Bedford, and could be 
equally important to other towns and 
cities along the Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 5 

This bill is proper and just and would 
be extremely beneficial not only to New 
Bedford, but to the Nation as a whole. 
However, I know that the committee and 
Members of the House are hampered in 
their consideration of this legislation by 
the absence of needed reports. 

In view of the disastrous effects of 
Hurricane Carla in Louisiana and Texas 
and the impending threat of the cur- 
rent storm, I trust the administration 
will provide us with the reports as soon 
as possible, so that with the reconyen- 
ing of Congress in January, the pro- 
posal can be given the prompt attention 
I am confident it deserves. 


Shifting of TV Channels Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral bills and resolutions have been in- 
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troduced in opposition to the FCC’s re- 
cent proposals to shift VFH television 
stations to UHF channels. Among these 
bills and resolutions are House Reso- 
lution 450, House Resolution 457, House 
Resolution 469, H.R. 9267, H.R. 9277, 
H.R. 9291, and H.R. 9293. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 9293, a companion bill to 
H.R. 9267, which was introduced on 
September 16, 1961, by our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Roserts]. Like my distinguished 
colleagues, I, too, am seriously con- 
cerned by the FCC proposals. 

The FCC is proposing to shift WIS- 
TV on VHF channel 10 in Columbia, 
S.C., to a UHF channel. This switch, if 
allowed to happen, would deprive our 
State’s capital of the only VHF channel 
assigned there. If this only VHF station 
in Columbia is forced to switch to UHF, 
I am told that an area of at least 6,000 
square miles will lose the good television 
service it now receives from WIS-TV. 
Should this happen, thousands of fam- 
ilies would not be able to receive WIS- 
TV as they now do. These people are, 
for the most part, families living in the 
rural and small towns, many of them in 
my district. 

WIS-TV, broadcasting from Colum- 
bia, is the only television service that 
these people have from our State capital 
or from a South Carolina station. They 
depend on it for State and regional 
news, weather, crop reports, civil de- 
fense information, and many other types 
of necessary programs to keep them in- 
formed and alert to important events 
affecting their State. If this service is 
destroyed or deteriorated by switching 
WIS-TV to UHF, then these thousands 
of families would have to rely on tele- 
vision service from stations in other 
States bordering South Carolina. It 
would mean that their only source of in- 
formation from their State capital 
would be lost to them and in its place 
would be substituted a television service 
designed to fit the needs of the people 
in the surrounding States. These serv- 
ices would not be oriented to the needs 
of the people of South Carolina as is 
WIS-TV's service. It would definitely 
not be in the public interest to allow 
this to take place, and I am going to vig- 
ordusly oppose any such shift to UHF. 
As a member of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which is 
concerned with the activities of the FCC, 
I intend to make my opposition known 
both in the hearings that this commit- 
tee plans to hold early next session and 
in the deliberations of the committee. 

In its proposal on deintermixture of 
eight markets to all-UHF, the FCC 
makes it quite clear that the ultimate 
goal is to switch all, or almost all, tele- 
vision to UHF. Today we in South 
Carolina face the prospect of seeing over 
6,000 square miles denied service from 
Columbia's one VHF station. Tomorrow 
you, too, will be faced with such pros- 
pects, for the FCC has said that other 
cases are contemplated later on and that 
they look for all, or almost all, television 
service to be switched from VHF to 


UHF and VHF can operate and grow 
together. One of the problems that has 
held back this UHF growth is the lack of 
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television receivers capable of receiving 
both UHF and VHF. I believe, as does 
the FCC, that it is very necessary to 
insure that all sets shipped in interstate 
commerce have the capability to receive 
all channels. I strongly support such a 
proposal and have also included this in 
my bill. 

All of us in this House are dedicated 
to serving the best interests of the peo- 
ple in our districts and at the same time 
to protecting the public interest of all 
the peoples of our country. The FCC's 
proposals on deintermixture seriously 
threaten these public interests nation- 
wide. Every Member of this House 
should be seriously concerned with the 
immediate and ultimate effect it will 
have on the good television service now 
available and enjoyed by millions of 
families throughout our country. 


Golden Jubilee of the Julius Slowacki So- 
ciety, Group 1356, Polish National Al- 
liance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, with all 
due personal and professional pride, it 
pleases me to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the Golden Jubilee of 
the founding of the Julius Slowacki So- 
ciety, of Adams, Mass. 

Organized in September 1911, this 
venerable group has had an honorable 
record in its hometown of Adams, Mass., 
for the past half century. Started with 
13 members as a fraternal benefit or- 
ganization, today it numbers 552 mem- 
bers. Like its parent organization, the 
Polish National Alliance, the society has 
a history of dedicated community serv- 
ice. Since 1925, the date of its incorpo- 
ration, the list of contributions to the 
city of Adams, Mass., is impressive and 
seemingly endless, ranging from the an- 
nual sponsorship of a drum corps to the 
sponsorship of an English course for dis- 
placed persons preparing for U.S. citizen- 
ship. Even in times of emergency and 
need the Julius Slowacki Society found 
time to help those still living in the 
motherland by sending packages of food 
and clothing to those in distress and 
suffering from the effects of war. 

The society is proud of this rec- 
ord, and justly so. Their fraternal ef- 
forts have been responsible for much of 
the success of their peoples in their re- 
spective professional fields as well as in 
their Americanism. 

There is one outstanding phenomenon 
about the people of Poland, which holds 
true of the Julius Slowacki Society and 
those wonderful people of Polish origin 
or descent residing in Adams, Mass., and 
that is their incredible ability to main- 
tain a national purpose and integrity 
against odds which would make others 
despair. Their fierce love for the ideals 
of liberty and their steadfast will to keep 
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it alive, have produced great fighters for 
our efforts at independence in the per- 
sons of Kosciusko and Pulaski. 

During World War II 93 members of 
the Julius Slowacki Society served their 
country in the Armed Forces attesting to 
their loyalty to their new land. Those 
not able to don the uniform contributed 
to the war effort by their purchase of 
war savings bonds in significant 
amounts. Today members of the Julius 
Slowacki Society rank high among the 
donors of blood so vitally needed by the 
sick and infirm in their community. 

The world will long remember the 
works of Conrad, Chopin, Marie Curie, 
and Ignace Paderewski, to name but a 
few of the great personages from Poland, 
the mother country of many of the mem- 
bers of the Julius Slowacki Society. 

In commemorating this gala occasion, 
I think it proper for us here in the Con- 
gress, to recall the contributions made 
to the world by these natives of Poland, 
and to pay tribute to the members of the 
Julius Slowacki Society for their proud 
heritage. 


Labor, Management, and Person in the 
Common Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following sermon de- 
livered by the Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, D.D., bishop of Pittsburgh, at 
the Labor Day mass and observance on 
September 4, 1961, at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

LABOR, MANAGEMENT AND PERSON IN THE 

COMMON GooD 
SERMON 


But Peter began, and said, “Now I really 
understand that God is not a respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he who fears 
Him and does what is right is acceptable 
to Him.“ - Acts 10:34-35. 


The text which I have chosen seems 
especially appropriate for a gathering 
brought together in the spirit which char- 
acterizes this historic and remarkable Labor 
Day observance. 

It is common enough for the representa- 
tives of management to meet in council or 
conference to consider the things conducive 
to management's best interests, to the com- 
mon good of management. It is not less 
common for the representatives of labor 
similarly to meet in convention to explore 
ways and means to labor's best interests, to 
the common good of labor. But todays 
gathering has been made remarkable and 
will, one prays, prove of historic influence, 
because it has brought together men dedi- 
cated to the welfare of their respective 
groups but aware of a wider good than that 
of any special interests. 

Here in Pittsburgh men devoted to the 
cause of labor and men devoted to the cause 
of management have come together in rec- 
ognition of the reality and claims of a 
common good which all parties share in a 
decent society, the common good which is 
the mutual bond of men who realize that 
the shared things which are ours are always 
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more warm and sometimes more important 
than the things which are described by those 
frozen words: mine and thine (frigida ista 
verba, meum et tuam.) 

Many thoughtful persons, appalled by the 
extremes of right and left which polarize 
and split our society, have long been plead- 
ing for a vital center at which could meet 
honest social conservatives and conscien- 
tious social liberals, men disposed to work 
with one another in behalf of the common 
good rather than to work with extremists 
who seek only the particular good after 
which their side of center aspires. 

Such a vital center would seek to con- 
ciliate the particular goods of the various 
parties, factions, and interests of our po- 
litical and economic society; it would seek 
the promotion of those special goods by the 
enrichment of that common good which 
all share; it would coordinate the Interests 
and the efforts of intellectuals plus busi- 
nessmen, statesmen plus generals, labor plus 
management, instead of encouraging the so 
disastrous pitting of good men against other 
good men in conflicts of management versus 
labor, generals versus statesmen, business- 
men versus intellectuals—all within the 
same nation and served by the same com- 
mon good. 

Tnis Labor Day observance is, then, a wel- 
come reaffirmation of that common good 
which cannot be too frequently recalled in 
times of tension and conflict. 

The coming together of representatives of 
labor and management, thus to meditate on 
the common good was made possible by 
our recognition of the truth implied in the 
words of St. Peter which I quoted as my text. 
That truth is; that more important than 
any of the categories to which a man may 
belong, is the fact that he is a person. 

It is more important, because more basic, 
to be a person than it is to be a citizen, & 
tradesman, a professional man, a member of 
any race or class, a worker or a manager. 
It is better to be a good person, a worthy 
image of God than it is to be successful in 
any of the secondary functions and subor- 
dinate categories into which persons are 
divided. This Labor Day observance is in- 
spired by the spirit in which St. Peter, who 
before had been a bit of a “racist,” finally 
came to understand that God expects us to 
recognize and cooperate with all honorable 
persons, whatever the party or class to which 
they belong. After long debate on the dif- 
ferences between Jew and gentile, the divi- 
sion which chiefly bothered him, Peter finally 
said: “Now I really understand that God is 
not a respecter of persons, but in every 
nation (or group) he who fears him and does 
what is right is acceptable to him.” 

St. Peter’s tardy confession asserts that 
God is not a respector of persons; it also 
strongly suggests that it is precisely in the 
goodness and worth of the person, not in con- 
siderations of nationality or class or occupa- 
tion, that we men must find the unifying 
principle of the good society, the ultimate 
and positive factor in the measure or the 
promotion of the common good. This sug- 
gests, in turn, that our approach to today's 
social problems must be in terms not of 
the worker or the manager alone, but also 
and especially in terms of the person; our 
efforts to promote the common good in 
a decent society must be efforts geared to 
the good of labor, yes; to the good of man- 
agement, yes; but, above all, to the good of 
the person. 

In the claims of the common good and 
of the person lie our best hopes of recon- 
ciling the particular interests of groups oth- 
erwise destined for perpetual conflict and 
destructive of the program of the good 
persons whom God finds and we must honor 
in every group. ‘Those claims impel us to 
think of current social problems in terms 
of labor, management, and persons not of 
labor and/or management alone. 
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The saving and sound balance between 
right and left, between conservative and 
liberal, must necessarily be based on 
Something other than preoccupation with 
either management or labor, yet including 
both. A democratic society is never a so- 
ciety dominated by the champions of the 
interests of any one class. That is why a 
Society devoted to capitalist interests only 
would always be undemocratic. That is also 
why a so-called dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat can never be represented as 
democratic or as a means to democracy. So, 
too, a truly democratic social order is never 
rightist or leftist in the sense that it favors 
Management to the disadvantage of labor 
or labor to the embarrassment of manage- 
ment, 

Both Christian moral teaching and demo- 
cratic social ideas have found the balanced 
Middle terms of reference between manage- 
Ment and labor in the common good of 
Which we have spoken, but also in the per- 
son.. Christian social teaching reduces the 
Tights of management to the rights of per- 
sons who own property, and it reduces the 
rights of labor to the rights of persons who 
Own the fruits of their toil. It demands 
Of the persons who constitute management 
just recognition of the equal dignity of 
the persons who engage in labor, and it 
demands of persons who constitute labor a 
Scrupulous recognition of the rights, inher- 
ent, and acquired, of those who constitute 
Management. It demands of both manage- 
Ment and labor that they have a decent 
Tegard for the rights of the rest of the com- 
Munity, the persons who, whether we own 
and operate or whether we work for others, 
Constitute the general public; concumers are 

Persons and their rights and necessities 
are not less real than those of management 
and of labor. 

We who live by the Christian revelation 
and in the traditions of democracy reject 

Facist systems because they depersonalize 
the individual and tend to make him a mere 
ee unit in the all-important state. 

© reject the monstrous pretensions of com- 
Munism because we recognize that the Com- 
munist totalitarian society likewise consid- 
ers the person as of no importance save in 
of the impersonal collectivity. The 
Soviet members of the Human Rights Com- 
fon of the United Nations were quite 
Tank on this point and inristed, in language 
Waden close to that of Mussolini, that the 
dividual has no existence apart from the 
d P, and no rights save those which he 
erives from his existence within the group. 
to welt and Communist theories are heresy 
ty and democracy alike, but 

Something very like them may happen to us 
shen we supplement and integrate our talk 
t management and labor by constant 

mce upon personality. It is just as 

Bey: and just as tragic, to depersonalize men 

y Identifying them with a class as it is to 

80 by identifying them with a state. 

sons are inviolable, essential, in a 
accia eternal, Classes are not. Classes are 
ental groupings, constantly changing, 
both in their character and in their makeup. 
Gs roe are the foundations of society, as 
as the reasons for society's existence. 
ety comes into being in response to the 
reeds of personality, and all the subsequent 
Pn which society takes are dictated and 
— by the supreme purpose qt all 
ty: 
son is 
or 
Group. It is more important to be 
® Person than it is to be a banker. It is 
to be portant to be a person than it is 
to be & bricklayer. It is more important 
man, & person than it is to be a professional 
utili All these other categories have their 
are ty and even their necessity, but they 
halip wend justified only when and as they 
vere individuals to be distinct persons, de- 
loped Personalities. 
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It will be a sad day for democracy and 
an eclipse of Christian social idealism if the 
rights of the person are forgotten in the 
battle for the rights of the worker or the 
owner and if individual personality suffers 
at the hands of a highly regimented, imper- 
sonal class system dividing society into two 
camps: management and labor. 

If it be true. that the notions of 
management and labor are in danger of be- 
coming impersonal notions and that these 
constitute the faceless groupings of our secu- 
lar society, then the reaffirmation of the 
Christian democratic notion of personality 
can again prove the liberating force to save 
our social system from collectivism. When- 
ever in western history social systems have 
tended to freeze, a fresh restatement of the 
primacy of the person has always corrected 
the excessive claims of the group and has 
upset the tyranny of the collectivity over the 
individual. 

Some years ago Life magazine carried a 
remarkable article on the medieval man. 
It testified to the manner in which the an- 
cient Christian notion of the immortal per- 
son saved the men of the Middle Ages from 
the tendency in feudal society, as in every 
society, to absorb and annihilate the individ- 
ual. 

That same concept of the person has, more 
than once in history, proved a liberating and 
an elevating force in the interests of the 
workingman, the soldier and the citizen. 
It took centuries of patient hammering by 
the church on the concept of personality and 
the dignity of the person to undermine the 
entrenched system of slavery which con- 
fronted Christianity in its beginnings. Labor 
and slavery were practically synonymous in 
the days of pagan Roman dominion; even 
the greatest of the Greeks, Plato and Aris- 
totle, thought slavery both the natural and 
the necessary condition of the laboring 
classes. Not one of the celebrated writers 
of antiquity raised his voice against the 
system of slavery until Christianity come 
with its reaffirmation of the place of the per- 
son in the natural law and in revelation, 
above all the dignity in the supernatural 
order of the redeemed person, whatever his 
vocation or temporal destiny. 

Here in America a meeting like this in 
Pittsburgh today greatly helps the church 
meet her teaching responsibility. Abroad, 
even in these desperate times, like religious 
social institutes are making a valiant effort 
to bring the liberating principles of moral 
philosophy to bear on the evolution of a 
new European order. Thus, in Italy the 
Italian Catholic Action Group has been mili- 
tantly defending a concept of industry and 
of labor based on the declaration of Pope 
Pius XII that “the origin and essential end 
of social life should be the conservation, the 
development, and the perfecting of the hu- 
man person.” The Confederation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, in France, has restated its 
declaration of principles so as to give a more 
prominent place to the rights of the person 
precisely as a person, as contrasted with the 
rights of the mere worker or the mere man- 
ager. The Confederation now asserts in its 
preamble “that man is the essential element 
in production, at the same time, its cause 
and end. For that reason the conditions of 
production must allow for the development 
of the human personality by the just satis- 
faction of his material, intellectual, and 
moral needs in the individual, family, and 
social order.” 

Here in America our problem is perhaps 
not so grave. We have not suffered the op- 
pressions of reaction which have degraded 
labor in Europe, nor the excesses of revolu- 
tion which have often brutalized worker and 
owner alike in parts of that continent. In 
the political and social order, however, it is 
always true that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a ton of cure. And so, those con- 
cerned with industrial relations do well fre- 
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quently to check their concepts of manage- 
ment and labor against the ancient Christian 
and democratic standard of the primacy of 
the person. Neither management nor labor 
will be well-served nor long strengthened if 
the independence of the person, whether 
owner or worker, is impaired or imperiled, 
It is a good thing to have power and to be 
an owner. It is a proud thing to have ability 
and to be a worker. But it is a better thing 
to be a free man, a person. That is why 
both management and labor, in all their 
proposals and programs, must have for their 
ultimate purpose to increase the number of 
owners, to enoble the lot of workers, and 
to protect, at all costs, the centrality and 
sovereignty of human personality. 

To this desired end, church and state, 
labor and management, have each mighty 
contributions to make. God grant that they 
shall be conscious of their respective respon- 
sibilities to the person and conscientious in 
meeting them. Thus will the “common 
good” prevail over every partisan good; thus 
will the human person prosper as good men, 
in every group, respecting one another, learn 
to fear God, but only God, and therefore to 
do what is right so that they may be ac- 
ceptable to one another—and to God. 


Muzzling Our Military Officers Helps 
Anti-Anti-Communist Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember the Communist Parties, meeting 
in Moscow, issued a manifesto part of 
which declared the purpose of the Com- 
munist conspiracy to eliminate and make 
ineffective the anti-Communist cam- 
paigns being waged in the United States. 
Since that time we have been doing our 
best, so it seems, to help the Commu- 
nists realize their goal by silencing those 
in the United States who dare speak out 
against the Communist plans to enslave 
the world. The latest victims of the 
shortsighted policy of our military 
leaders are two Air Force officers who 
dared to show to their troops the anti- 
Communist film “Operation Abolition.” 
I think it is time Congress and the people 
make clear to the administration and 
those responsible for muzzling every pa- 
triotic officer who comes out against 
communism, that it is not our purpose 
to keep silent while freedom is destroyed. 
The following news item from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post, concerning the 
penalizing of the two Air Force officers, 
should make every patriotic American 
realize what is happening within our 
military: 

Two Am Force OFFICERS PENALIZED FOR FILM 
SHOWING 

The Air Force said yesterday it removed 
two officers from their Jobs and reprimanded 
them for violating orders by showing the film 
“Operation Abolition” to a Reserve unit dur- 
ing training hours. 

This formal explanation differed from a 
statement by an Air Force spokesman Mon- 
day. The spokesman said Maj. Bob E. Cooper 
and Lt. Col. Fred W. Holbein were not re- 
lieved of duties at the 2648th Air Reserve 
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Center in Seattle, Wash., for showing the 
controversial film, but for disobeying orders 
to do something else in the training program. 
No disciplinary action was involved, he said. 

Holbein was commander of the unit, 
Cooper director of training. 

In its statement yesterday, the Air Force 
noted a Defense Department directive last 
March stipulating that “Operation Abolition” 
would not be prescribed for training person- 
nel, but would be kept in film libraries on an 
“on call” basis. 

It also recalled that the Air Force on April 
8 issued its own instructions barring the 
showing of the film during training hours. 

“An extensive investigation has estab- 
lished that ‘Operation Abolition’ was shown 
during training hours at two officially pre- 

-scribed Reserve collateral training meetings 
held on April 17 and 18, 1961, at the 2648th 
Air Reserve Center,” the Air Force sald. 

“This showing of the film was a violation 

of the Air Force instructions.” 


Establishing a U.S. Arms Control 
Agency 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
. House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 9118) to estab- 
lish a U.S. Arms Control Agency. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that I must oppose H.R. 9118 to 
establish a U.S. Arms Control Agency. 

I use the word regret because I yield 
to no one in my desire for peace and 
reduction of armaments, and a vote 
against the bill might be interpreted by 
the unthinking as a vote in favor of war 
and against peace. 

My opposition to the bill is that it is 
completely unnecessary. There already 
exists adequate authority in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and, 
specifically, in the Department of State, 
for the conduct of research, planning, 
and negotiation working toward inter- 
national bilateral and multilateral 
treaties providing for the limitation of 
armaments. The chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee during debate 
conceded that all of the functions of 
the proposed new Agency could pres- 
ently be performed by the U.S. Disarma- 
ment Agency in the Department of 
State. 

That is where these functions should 
be performed. 

If the personnel of the existing Agency 
is insufficient, or if the funds for these 
purposes are insufficient, all the admin- 
istration has to do is to ask for addi- 
tional appropriations to strengthen the 
Agency. 

Not only is the establishment of a 
new independent Agency outside the 
State Department unnecessary but, in 
my opinion, it is harmful. 

It will further weaken the State De- 
partment when it desperately needs to be 
strengthened. It will fragment and dif- 
fuse the conduct of our foreign relations 
when the need is for a clearer and more 
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definite pinpointing of responsibility in 
the arm of our Government responsible 
for conducting our relations with foreign 
governments. 

Mr. Chairman, my belief that the 
State Department needs to be strength- 
ened is one of long standing. During 
the Eisenhower administration, I vigor- 
ously opposed two reorganization plans 
in 1953 which removed from the De- 
partment of State certain functions pre- 
viously vested in the Department, and 
created new autonomous, independent 
agencies with only nebulous, if any, 
supervision and control remaining in the 
Department of State. I refer to Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 7 creating the For- 
eign Operations Administration and Re- 
organization Plan No. 8, which removed 
the U.S. Information Agency from the 
Department of State and gave it inde- 
pendent status. 

Mr. Chairman, it is significant that my 
position with respect to Reorganization 
Plan No, 7 has been vindicated. After a 
few years’ experience with the autono- 
mous foreign aid agency, it was returned 
to the Department of State. I have long 
urged that the same return to the De- 
partment of State be taken with respect 
to the U.S. Information Agency. 

Because I believe H.R. 9118 moves in 
exactly the wrong direction by splitting 
off from the State Department one of the 
most important of its responsibilities in 
the conduct of foreign relations, and for 
that reason would impede rather than 
promote progress toward disarmament 
and peace, I feel compelled to vote 
against the bill. 


Is the U.N. at the Crossroads? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, prior 
to the untimely death of the Secretary 
General, grave doubts existed in the 
minds of many as to whether the U.N. 
could survive against the inevitable on- 
slaughts of those dedicated to destroy 
it. 

The following provocative editorial 
was written prior to the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold, and appeared in the 
September 18 issue of the York (Pa.) 
Gazette and Daily. Certainly the fears 
expressed have been magnified many 
times since that unfortunate incident. 

May I suggest that if you do nothing 
more, you at least take time to read the 
last paragraph of this editorial. In it 
might well be the formula for survival: 

Tue UNITED NATIONS 

It looks to us as if the session of the 
United Nations General Assembly which 
opens tomorrow wiil be the most crucial in 
the short history of the world organization. 
The resumption by the Soviet Union and 
the United States of tests of nuclear weapons 
signifies the extent of the crisis, of the wide 
gap between the increasing destructive 
strength of the so-called great powers and 
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the constructive strength of the organiza- 
tion which was established in 1945 to secure 
the peace. 

We would think, however, that the break- 
down of the Geneva negotiations on perma- 
nently banning such tests, their resumption 
by the Soviet Union and then the United 
States, makes it very clear that the idea of 
the United Nations was sound, practical, and 
wise. Nations, acting unilaterally or at- 
tempting to solve their differences face to 
face, cannot be counted on to stop short 
of armed conflict. Which is to say that weak 
as the United Nations may be, it is the only 
presently conceivable instrument that gives 
hope of preventing war. 

The factors which contribute to the weak- 
ness of the United Nations, in our opinion, 
are the tradition of national sovereignty— 
which leads some nations, at times when 
they so choose, to bypass the U.N.—and the 
ideological conflict between West and East 
which leads each side to attempt to use the 
United Nations as a means of gaining special 
advantage here or there on the globe. The 
U.N. tactics shortly after entering the Congo 
brought accusations from the East that the 
West was employing the international 
organization to save some form of colonial- 
ism in that country. And the subsequent 
proposals of the East for changes in the 
U.N. executive structure brought charges 
from the West that the East was thereby en- 
deavoring to control the United Nations— 
or at least to get into a position where it 
could stop the U.N. from doing anything the 
East didn't like. 

That the United Nations has endured 
strains such as this, and such as the all too 
numerous occasions when large nations have 
decided and done things without bothering 
to consult the U.N., is an indication of & 
general awareness of its necessity. We would 
guess that even those nations, which, by 
their behavior, have helped to weaken the 
UN., have a feeling that its existence must 
be insured. But we also think that unless 
great nations reduce the strains have 
been putting on the U.N. it could well be 
that it will go the way of other efforts at 
international cooperation to prevent war. 

How could the strains be reduced in the 
present General Assembly? In two ways, it 
seems to us. First, by an explicit willing- 
ness on the part of all to refer to the ap- 
propriate U.N. body any and all international 
problems that threaten world peace; and the 
explicit willingness to abide by whatever de- 
cisions the U.N. makes. Second, by aban- 
doning national positions that, whatever 
their real basic intent, convey a strong im- 
pression of having been designed to further 
special national interests. Examples of such 
positions are the Soviet insistence on a 
three-member Secretariat which can act only 
mm unanimity—and the 10-year U.S. in- 
sistence that the Peoples Republic of China 
be kept out of the U.N. 

Unless the great powers are willing to 
search for methods of this sort to strengthen 
the U.N.’s authority, we just do not see how 
the organization is going to survive. And 
if it doesn't, neither, in our opinion, will 
humanity. 


Sandy Hook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that Sandy Hook, located at the 
gateway to New York Harbor, is known 
to Members of Congress; it also marks 
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the northernmost part of the New Jersey 
Coastline along the Atlantic Ocean. For 
a number of years this area has been 
Occupied by the Army as part of the de- 
fenses of New York City but other Gov- 
ernment agencies, such as the Coast 
Guard and the Lighthouse Service, also 
have installations there. 

Sandy Hook lends itself to recreational 
uses and for some time plans have been 
Made, awaiting the release by the Army 
of sufficient land, for the development of 
& public park and recently there have 
been indications that a portion of the 
area not used by the Army will be made 
available for that purpose. 

On the face of it this is a very worth- 
While idea but there are some practical 
Problems which must be solved before the 
Park becomes a reality. The most im- 
portant one is how land traffic can reach 

park without causing serious traffic 
Congestion. Recognizing this situation, 

mayor and council of the borough 
of Rumson, N.J., which is my hometown 

ted nearby, adopted a unanimous 
resolution dated September 14, 1961, in 
Opposition to the plan for a recreational 
Dark which is appended to the conclusion 
Of these remarks. This is a most serious 
Problem to the resident taxpayers of that 
area and it is imperative that attention 
be given to the situation complained 

t before any definite action is 
taken about opening Sandy Hook to the 
Public. 3 

A copy of the resolution is as follows: 

Councilman Halleran offered the following 
Tesolution and moved its adoption: 
“Whereas the State of New Jersey has 
finde a request to the Federal Government 

Or the acquisition of Sandy Hook for use as 
a Public park; and 

“Whereas Sandy Hook exists on the Sea 

. Peninsula where road facilities are 

equate for present traffic; and 

kn Whereas county route 520, otherwise 

own as Rumson Road, is the principal 

access to Sandy Hook from the west and also 
ts on the Sea Bright Peninsula; and 

tun pereas route 520 passes through the 

of the borough of Rumson, is 

Pahang and is not suitable to handle heavy 

and 


“Whereas on weekends during the sum- 
— there is at present a serious 
Problem on Rumson Road, especially 
Brides it approaches the Sea Bright-Rumson 
nage: Now, therefore, be it 
the ved, That the borough council of 
Use of Rumson hereby opposes the 
al: of Sandy Hook as a public park until 
ternate routes are provided and conditions 
Made suitable for the handling of the heavy 
rafc would be approaching and de- 
Petang from the proposed park; be it further 


Chosen Freeholders.” 
Resolution seconded by Councilman Sun- 
and carried on the following roll- 
‘ 


afirmative: Councilmen Harding, 
Halleran, Cronan, Sundermeyer, and 


call vote: 
B the 
anks, 


In the negative: none. 
hereby certify the above to be a true 
Ing of a resolution adopted by the govern- 
of N of the borough of Rumson, State 
14, 1861 Jersey, at a meeting held September 


A. A. KERR, 
Borough Clerk. 
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Ford Motor Co. Enters Space With Both 
Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address: 
Forp Motor Co. ENTERS SPACE WITH BOTH 

FEET 
(Address of John Dykstra, president, Ford 

Motor Co., before the National Defense 

Transportation Association at Denver, 

Colo., on Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1961) 

I am very glad to have the opportunity to 
address this group. As a member of the 
National Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion, our company shares wholeheartedly the 
goal of encouraging understanding and co- 
operation between industry and the De- 
fense Establishment. In my judgment, the 
achievement of this goal is one of the para- 
mount needs of our county and can be one 
of the most important contributions to our 
national security. 

I certainly do not want to imply that Gov- 
ernment and industry cannot, and do not, 
work together. But I do believe that the 
defense potential of American industry can 
be realized fully only if industry is looked 
upon as a permanent partner of the Gov- 
ernment in the continuing effort to con- 
ceive, design, develop, and produce new and 
better defense equipment. By the same 
token, industry has its own duty to seek out 
ways of making the maximum contribution. 

Industry has always been ready to respond 
when the Government has called upon it in 
time of war. This no longer is enough. The 
grave dangers and the great opportunities 
of today place upon us a more exacting re- 
sponsibility. We in industry must examine 
our own companies to determine how our 
Management, our resources, and our talents 
can best be used to advance the total na- 
tional effort. 

Detroit was once known as the arsenal of 
democracy. In recent years, we have seen 
that title begin to slip away from us. Some 
years ago, Ford Motor Co. detided that in 
recognition of its obligation to our country, 
we should become once again a substantial 
contributor to the defense effort—not merely 
as a manufacturer, but as a designer and 
developer of the most advanced kinds of 
equipment. Because Ford Motor Co.'s his- 
tory so closely parallels the development and 
changes in our industrial society since the 
turn of the century, our experience in com- 
ing to terms with this challenge may be in- 
teresting and useful to you and others. 

Ford Motor Co. now is preparing its bid 
to manufacture the biggest, most power- 
ful American entry in the space race—the 
first-stage booster of the giant Saturn vehi- 
cle. This is only one sign that we are mov- 
ing into the defense and space business with 
both feet. We are determined to be in the 
vanguard of our country's effort to regain 
space-age leadership. Our scientific labo- 
ratory in Dearborn has become one of the 
world’s leading centers of basic research. 
Our aeronautronic division in Newport 
Beach, Calif., is steadily expanding its role 
in space-age technology. Our special mili- 
tary vehicles operation is now producing the 
Ford-designed successor to the jeep, and 
developing new trucks that we believe will 
surpass their military predecessors by a wide 


These particular activities are, perhaps, 
less important than the decision that lies 
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behind them, A primary goal of Ford Motor 
Co. is to contribute whatever we can, and 
as much as we can, to the Nation's space 
and security objectives. The vast facilities, 
the scientific assets and the management 
ability of our company are pledged to this 
policy. 

In discussing this development today, I 
have two main objectives. Frankly, Ford’s 
role in the space industry is not as well 
known as it should be, and we would like to 
improve that. Second, since our past ex- 
perience is not unique, I hope to arrive at 
some general conclusions about industrial 
production in the age of space that may be 
of special interest to you. 

The automobile industry has a long and 
honorable history as a producer of defense 
goods. During World War I, we made ex- 
tensive production and engineering contri- 
butions. The most dramatic of Ford's 
World War II efforts was the Willow Run 
bomber plant, where we applied the tech- 
nique of assembly line mass production to 
the manufacture of airplanes. Aircraft 
specialists at that time thought that auto- 
mobile methods were unsuitable for air- 
craft production but the mile-long Willow 
Run assembly line reached and then ex- 
ceeded spectacular bomber production 
quotas. 

During that period, Ford turned out planes 
by the thousands, and engines, vehicles and 
other equipment by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. But its contribution cannot be 
measured in volume of units alone, Our 
engineers found literally thousands of ways 
to improve the design and assembly of this 
equipment, changes which improved quality 
and interchangability, while reducing costs, 

During the Korean conflict, we again be- 
came a mass producer of military equip- 
ment—tanks, tank e rockets, and 
bomber wings. Between 1950 and 1959, our 
aircraft engine division in Chicago built 
more than 3,000 Pratt & Whitney 28-cylin- 
der reciprocating engines, and more than 
6,000 J-57 turbojets. 

Again our own specialists contributed 
engineering, design and production changes 
that saved the taxpayer money while im- 
proving the quality and delivery rates of 
these engines. 

Other auto manufacturers had comparable 
production records during these periods of 
national crisis. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
world history during the last half-century 
might have been quite different if our in- 
dustry had not then been, in fact, the arse- 
nal of democracy. This enormous diversified 
manufacturing and assembly facilities of the 
industry, its pool of experienced managers, 
its network of supplier relationships, its 
engineering talent and its unequalled ability 
to mass produce complicated products were 
ready made for the needs of conventional 
warfare. 

I can think of no other industry with this 
much depth and breadth of resources. 

Ford, for example, in addition to having 
manufactured military equipment, automo- 
biles, trucks and tractors, is a primary pro- 
ducer of steel, glass, plastics, paints, and 
electrical goods—to name just a few, In 
each of these areas—as in many others—we 
have expert knowledge and capability. In 
many fields of manufacturing technology, 
Ford Motor Co. has contributed major 
advances. It is hard to imagine any prob- 
lem of engineering or manufacturing that 
a company of this highly integrated nature 
would not be competent to tackle. 

Today, however, the Defense Establishment 
needs more from industry than outstanding 
engineering and manufacturing capabilities. 
With the cold war gripping the world, the 
military seeks quickly to translate new sci- 
entific knowledge into radically new and 
better weapons and equipment. There now 
is a vital need for companies that have the 
scientific and technological capacity to come 
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up with new ideas and new designs as well 
as the management and facilities to carry 
these ideas through to final production. 

Consequently, we at Ford Motor Co. knew 
that if we were to have as one of our pri- 
mary goals the contribution of whatever 
we could, and as much as we could, to the 
Nation’s space and security objectives—if 
we were to pledge our vast facilities, our 
assets and our management to this policy— 
then we certainly would need skills beyond 
those of mass production. We would need 
a solid research foundation that would be 
broader and deeper than our normal prod- 
uct and engineering research. This could 
not be established overnight. 

In our own case, we started building that 
foundation shortly after World War II. We 
could see the aircraft industry being revolu- 
tionized by jet propulsion. Atomic energy, 
plastics, and new electronic devices all 
served to impress upon us the enormous 
industrial potential of pure research. We 
were convinced, and still are, that future 
discoveries in fuels, in materials, in energy 
conversion, in electronics and in other fields 
would open up entirely new directions both 
for our products and our manufacturing 
technology. In short, we were convinced 
that the future in our industry, as in others, 
would belong to companies that could ex- 
ploit the frontiers of scientific discovery. 

The result was the establishment in 1951, 
of the Ford Scientific Laboratory. In setting 
up the laboratory, we recognized that sci- 
ence cannot be harnessed full time to specific 
technological objectives. By definition, sci- 
entific research is concerned with the un- 
known. Where it will lead, what practical 
benefits it will discover, no man can predict. 
To tie scientific research down to specific 
product goals is to limit its potential and 
foreclose discoyeries that cannot even be 
imagined. 

Freedom, therefore, has been the watch- 
word of our scientific policies, Approximately 
half of our research program is devoted to 
basic studies in physics, chemistry and 
metallurgy. Within this area, our scientists 
follow their research wherever it leads, and 
no man in the company has the right to 
divert them. Another way in which we strive 
to protect the continuity and freedom of re- 
search is by placing our scientific laboratory 
on a 5-year budget which guarantees con- 
tinuing support of research projects regard- 
less of ups and downs in our business and our 
earnings. We believe that we were one of 
the first industrial corporations to place basic 
scientific research projects on a guaranteed 
long-range budget. 

Our research policies and our new labora- 
tory facilities have made it possible for us 
to attract some of the world’s outstanding 
scientists. 

In stressing our basic research program, 
I do not mean to imply that we have become 
@ company of eggheads, unconcerned with 
practical results. On the contrary, half of 
our scientific research program is devoted to 
long-range applied research—to the task of 
discovering practical applications of funda- 
mental new knowledge. The point is that 
in our scientific research we are not bound 
by the experience, the traditions, or the in- 
herited men and facilities of the past. We 
have been able, rather, to start fresh and 
work toward an ideal environment which 
encourages creative research and manufac- 
turing innovations. 

Nor have we neglected the engineering side 
of our business. We have expanded our en- 
gineering groups, both at the staff level and 
in our operating divisions, and have created 
a special manuf: engineering research 
center to develop new te techniques and 
new tools. As a result of the close coopera- 
tion of all these people, we are learning 
more about the properties and use of various 
materials than many of the companies that 
specialize in their production. 
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But as we move further into the space 
age, we realized that it was not enough to 
add new research to our proven production 
ability if we were to contribute our full 
share to national security. We would have 
to go further. 

By 1956, we were ready. With the estab- 
lishment of Aeronutronic, we made our bid 
to reverse the declining participation of Ford 
Motor Co. in the defense effort. 

Unlike the Scientific Laboratory, Aeronu- 
tronic was established with no thought of 
making a direct contribution to automotive 
technology, though we do expect its indirect 
contributions in the years ahead to be sub- 
stantial. The new member of the Ford 
family was created, rather, to make im- 
portant and original contributions to the 
Nation’s space, missile and defense programs. 

It is easy to see now how Aeronutronic was 
the logical outgrowth of our expanded scien- 
tific and engineering efforts. 

As an automotive company, we have con- 
contrated our research in areas which might 
lead to innovations in materials; in the 
sources, storage and conversion of energy; 
and in electronic control and communica- 
tions devices. 

Simply reciting this list makes it clear 
that our next step had to be into space and 
missiles. Our long-run scientific and tech- 
mological requirements as an automotive 
manufacturer are virtually the same as the 
requirements of missile and space develop- 
ment. Tough, light, easily formed, heat 
and friction resistant materials are equally 
important to the designer of automobiles 
and the designer of space vehicles. Likewise, 
each has a compelling interest in new and 
better ways of storing and releasing energy 
and in the multiple uses of electronic devices. 

Thus, Aeronutronic was not an alien body, 
grafted on to Ford Motor Co. It was a logical 
outgrowth of our needs, and a way of making 
fuller and more economical use of our exist- 
ing scientific and technological capacities, 
as well as a way of increasing our contribu- 
tion to the Nation’s strength and security. 

However, we had no illusion that we could 
enter the space age halfway, or do a useful 
job with our left hand. We knew that 
Aeronutronic would have to be set up as an 
independent entity, quite capable of stand- 
ing on its own feet. 

Starting with a handful of people 5 years 
ago, Aeronutronic’s research and develop- 
ment staff currently consists of 3,000 engi- 
neers, scientists, management, manufactur- 
ing and support personnel. 

Already it is making major contributions 
to the Army, Navy, Air Force, and National 
Aeronautic and Space Administration pro- 

as well as to basic scientific knowledge. 

Our defense and space-age activities are 
strengthened immeasurably by drawing upon 
the resources of the worldwide Ford organi- 
zation. 

For example, our Dearborn laboratories 
have developed new techniques for produc- 
ing superstrong steel and for bonding 
graphite to metals that will probably find 
their first applications in space vehicles. 

At the same time, the independent re- 
search and development activities of Aeronu- 
tronic are virtually certain to contribute un- 
foreseeable innovations to automotive tech- 
nology. 

We expect this exchange of ideas to con- 
tinue and to grow. We also expect that as 
our research expands into new areas we will 
make discoveries that will affect great 
changes in our entire operations. 

In addition, as many of you may have 
heard, Ford Motor Co. last week announced 
plans to purchase the assets of Philco Corp. 
Henry Ford II said then that our purpose 
was to broaden our operations and to make 
possible a fuller participation by Ford in the 
national defense and space effort. 

What implications, then, does our exper- 
ience have for others in the defense trans- 
portation field? 
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First, I think we must all recognize the 
fast-growing importance of scientific re- 
search in all our activities. We must sup- 
port such research to the best of our fi- 
nancial ability. But we must also take ad- 
vantage of every technological development 
to improve the usefulness and the quality 
of our products, our facilities and our tools. 

Second, we must stop thinking only in 
terms of traditional products, materials and 
methods, and let our research lead us toward 
new and better ones. 

Third, while today most companies con- 
centrate on a group of products closely re- 
lated in terms of use or manufacturing 
processes, in the future, a company’s prod- 
uct line may be determined more and more 
by its research. 

Thus, in the past, Ford has been a volume 
producer of automobiles and trucks, and its 
defense production has been closely allied 
to its basic business—military vehicles, 
tanks and engines. Today, it still is a major 
producer of vehicles, and growing stronger in 
this fleld every day. But at the same time 
our research activities are leading us into 
additional areas—into electronics, special 
materials and special fuels. Our future 
growth can well follow still unforeseen 
paths. We welcome this challenge. 

Finally, gentlemen, I would like to make 
one more point this morning: 

When I started, I said that American in- 
dustry must be a full working partner of 
our Government. I feel, and I am sure you 
will agree, that as industrial citizens we 
have the same civic obligation as do individ- 
ual citizens. 

But I think we have a further obligation. 
We must keep ourselves always ready to 
serve, without notice or warning. As I see 
it, this means that we must keep our fi- 
nancial muscles strong, our facilities up-to- 
date and flexible, and our management 
highly trained. 

We hear a lot now about how small the 
world has grown. Gentlemen, it has grown 
small only in terms of time and distance, It 
has grown tremendously big and complicated 
in terms of its problems and the way these 
problems can be solved. If we must have 
a strong Government to lead us through this 
difficult period, I think we also must have 
strong businesses to support that Govern- 
ment, businesses with the ability to carry 
their share of the national burden. Our 
businesses must be strong in management, 
strong in production and research ability, 
and financially healthy to do the big jobs 
we will be called upon to do in the years 
ahead, 

We must continually expand and improve 
our plants and our tools, and give our sci- 
entists freedom to explore new areas. By 
the same token, we must be able to make the 
best possible products for today’s market 
and sell 8 at a profit sufficient to permit 
increased investment in -a 
and facilities. E ENS 

If we do this, we will serve not only our 
5 but our broader national duty 
as well. 


West Virginia: First in Rehabilitating 
the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 
Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
summary report by the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, covering the 
year which ended June 30, 1961, reveals 
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a notable “first” for the State of West 
Virginia. For the second year in suc- 
cession West Virginia ranks first in the 
Nation in the vocational rehabilitation 
of handicapped persons, on the basis 
of the number rehabilitated in propor- 
tion to population. 

During the past year an average of 
188 disabled persons per 100,000 popula- 
tion achieved rehabilitation, the highest 
Mark ever set by a State and nearly four 
times the national average of 51 per 
100,000 population. Not only did West 
Virginia lead in per capita rehabilita- 
tions, but also ranked fourth in the 
absolute number of rehabilitations be- 

the more populous States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Georgia. 

An achievement of this kind can only 
Tesult from determined and meaningful 
effort on the part of those responsible 
for administration of the program. I 
am proud to say that our State govern- 
Ment has recognized the value of the 
rehabilitation program for many years, 
and has lent it strong support through 
the appropriation of funds and the en- 
Couragement of the staff specialists who 
ac perform the rehabilitation 
functions. 


I believe recognition should be given 
at this time to those dedicated staff 
Members of the Division of Vocational 

bilitation of the West Virginia De- 
Partment of Education whose efforts 
Made this ranking possible, and partic- 
ularly to F, Ray Power, director of the 
on, whose stature as a leader in this 
humane of enterprises has grown 
through the years. 
z The State program has also enjoyed 
strong support from among community 
and solid backing from the med- 
ical profession. Not long ago I had 
Occasion to discuss the rehabilitation 
Roeram with a leading physician, Dr. 
I bh H. Nestmann of Charleston, and 
eppes very much pleased to learn of 
t strong interest of the medical pro- 
ession in the furtherance of the pro- 
The social advantages are ap- 
— but I believe too few of us are 
whine of the solid economic advantages 
Ch cause this program to return more 
n a dollar's worth of net economic 
ain for the Nation from every dollar 


wee. dispassionate study of the results 
K? ch have been obtained must convince 
ed person of the worth of this 

program, Not long ago I had an op- 
rtunity to read a significant docu- 
oa work on this subject which I 
enti recommend to all of you. It is 
tled “Rehabilitation: A Community 
AN enge” and was written by W. Scott 
Mit E The numerous examples cited in 
eee of persons who were removed 
ents the category of community depend- 
FAR transformed into self-sufficient 
greatly reliant citizens impressed me 
us udustrial accidents will always be with 
Tta some forms of employment will 
YS be very hazardous. Yet, the ad- 
are recorded by this program indicate 
we can retrain and rehabilitate 
aged Who have met misfortune and 
record of accomplishment speaks for 
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continued and growing support in the 
years ahead. Of all of the Federal- 
State programs for which we provide 
matching funds there is none which can 
offer a better prospect for realization of 
a definite social and economic profit and 
project a stronger ray of hope to those 
who are in great need. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests, In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

SPOKANE, Wask., September 7, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I wish to reg- 
ister my approval of the resolution (H. Res. 
211) to provide a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations which you introduced 
during this session. I comemnd you for 
your efforts, and sincerely wish this resolu- 
tion will be considered and passed. I am 
writing my Representative urging his sup- 
port of the measure. 

The enslaved and captive nations of the 
Communist criminal conspiracy will never 
find the courage and strength to overthrow 
their oppressors unless they feel the free 
world stands behind them. 
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I hope you will continue your courageous 
efforts in the interests of these millions of 
oppressed peoples. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES R. WOLFE, M.D. 


FLINT, MıcH., September 9, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Dran Sm: Let me extend my heartiest 
congratulations to you as author of House 
Resolution 211. 

A special House Committee on Captive 
Nations would inspire the hundreds of en- 
slaved people throughout the world with new 
hopes for freedom and be a permanent re- 
minder to Khrushchev that we have not 
forgotten the captive nations. 

I have written to my Congressman, 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN urging his support 
of a special Committee on Captive Nations. 

Keep up the good work; I'm with you. 

Respectfully, 
Eric G. PETERSEN. 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: tulations for 
your House Resolution 211 to provide a spe- 
cial House Committee on Captive Nations. 
Believe you have a good idea here, some- 
thing to lend encouragement to the Iron 
Curtain captive countries and let them know 
we haven’t entirely forgotten them, espe- 
cially since we were so instrumental in get- 
ting the biggest portion of them behind the 
Iron Curtain and in the predicament they 
now find themselves in. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. CLARENCE SALTER. 
TORRANCE, CALIF., 
September 7, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. FLOOD: We heartily endorse 
House Resolution 211 providing a special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. Keep 
up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
STUART SMITH, 


RICHMOND, IND., September 9, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: You are to be 
commended for introducing House Resolu- 
tion 211. 
I am certain you will have the support 
of Congressman RALPH HARVEY, 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
G. MERLE JOHNSON, 
P.S.—May I have one of your autographed 
photos? 


San Dreco, CALIF., 
September 1, 1961. 

My Dear Mr. Froop: House Resolution 211 
would certainly serve as the most systemati- 
cally organized method of reporting on the 
enslaved people throughout the world, 
thanks to your very inspiring efforts to see 
that this bill is passed. 

ALICE PURDUE. 
BIRMINGHAM, MICH., 
September 12, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to add my support to 
House Resolution 211 which calls for the 
establishment for a special House Committee 
on the Captive Nations. 

These people behind the Iron Curtain have 
been tragically forgotten for many years. 
They are our true allies as they have a very 
real understanding of communism. We 
could only hope that our own State Depart- 
ment understood communism nearly as well 
as people who have lived under it. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Oak- 
land County's very excellent Congressman 
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WILLIAM S. Broomrietp, in the hope that he 
too will support your resolution. 
V. trul urs, 
8 ess R. J. MCGRATH. 


MIRALESTE, CALIF., September 5, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD: 

You are to be commended for the author- 
ship of your fine bill, House Resolution 211. 
If there were more time put into such afirm- 
ative thinking, we wouldn't be in the govern- 
mental mess we are now in. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN L. BARRETT, 
A Voter. 


The Role of the Christian in 
Today’s World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the world 
of tomorrow will be won through an idea, 
and no idea can be defeated with mili- 
tary might. Whether our grandchildren 
will, as Khrushchev has warned, “live 
under communism” or remain free de- 
pends upon the dedication of those 
committed to win the world. The fol- 
lowing article from the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune magazine points the challenge 
Christians face in the battle for the 
minds of men: 


CHRISTIANS CAN WIN THE WORLD Iv THEY 
Care ENOUGH To TRY 
(By Harold Blake Walker, minister, First 
Presbyterian Church, Evanston) 

We are increasingly aware that we are in- 
volved in the life of a world community. 
What happens in the Congo has repercus- 
sions in New York and San Francisco. The 
world has become one world, and we cannot 
separate ourselves from it. Hunger anywhere 
is a problem everywhere, and ignorance 
anywhere is a danger everywhere. 

We live in a world neighborhood in which 
we are mutually dependent on the whole. 
Henry Smith Leiper, distinguished clergy- 
man, put the truth in a simple and eloquent 
way when he wrote that if we could compress 
our world neighborhood of 234 billion people 
into a community of 1,000 it would break 
down in an interesting fashion. 

There would be, says Dr. Leiper, 60 Ameri- 
cans in the community and 940 representing 
the remainder of the world. The 60 Ameri- 
cans would be receiving one-half the total 
income of the entire community. It could 
be added that they would be riding in their 
automobiles on rubber tires, using 90 percent 
of the rubber produced by the impoverished 
in their neighborhood. 

At their coffee breaks they would be drink- 
ing most of the coffee grown by their less 
fortunate neighbors. On their chocolate 
cakes and pies and candy bars they would 
be using virtually all of the cocoa produced 
by the remainder of the community. 

The 60 Americans, Dr. Leiper went on, 
would have 15 times as many possessions 
as all the rest of their 940 neighbors com- 
bined. While the 60 citizens of the United 
States would be well fed, comfortably housed, 
and thoroughly amused, most of the other 
940 would be hungry, sick, ignorant, and 
crowded 10 to a room. The 60 Americans 
would have food packed to overflowing in 
expensive storage facilities, toward which 
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the rest of the community looked with both 
envy and resentment. 

More than half the people in the neighbor- 
hood never would have heard of Jesus Christ 
or what He taught and for what He lived 
and died. On the other hand, more than 
half would be hearing about Karl Marx, 
Nicolai Lenin, and Nikita Khrushchev. 

If the Christian portion of the community, 
36 in the United States and 300 in the 
remainder of the neighborhood, makes small 
effort to touch the rest of the world and 
the Communist half is dedicated to the con- 
version of everybody, the end character of 
the community is obvious. 

If, on the other hand, the Christians are 
dedicated evangelists, sensitive to the spirit- 
ual and physical needs of their fellows, and 
concerned for their welfare, the struggle for 
the minds and hearts of men can end quite 
differently. It all depends on how much 
Christians care about their faith and about 
the beliefs and the welfare of their neighbors. 

We cannot live and survive alone, for we 
are debtors to the whole community. Our 
science and our industry are linked to the 
science and industry of the world. Our faith 
is ours because men and women of other 
races and Nations gave it birth, and still 
others cared enough to nourish it through 
the centuries. 

Our knowledge has its roots in Greece 
and Rome and we are heirs to it. What we 
have built in our portion of the community 
was made possible partly because we stood 
on the shoulders of giants in other lands 
and times. We are, as Paul said in his 
day, “debtors both to the Greeks and to 
barbarians.” 


Profits Without Honor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence has written an editorial for 
the September 25, 1961, issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report which discusses 
efforts of the Kennedy administration to 
keep the steel industry from raising 
prices, yet at the same time, go along 
with labor’s demands for higher wages. 
Mr. Lawrence points to the adverse 
effect of the steel industry's ability to 
satisfy obligations to its stockholders, 
incurred under the profit system. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Prorits WirHout Honor? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Profits are getting a black eye these days. 
Labor’s demands are unrestrained. But 
President Kennedy has set a pattern for 
industry generally in America as he requests 
all the steel companies—regardless of their 
individual obligations—to absorb higher 
costs of labor without increasing any prices. 

These businesses—in which many billions 
of dollars of other people's money are in- 
vested—are supposed to continue to pay 
debts, buy the products of other industries 
which today are raising their prices, pur- 
chase new plant and equipment, and also 
pay dividends to stockholders out of di- 
minished earnings. 

Not since 1958 have the steel companies, 
for instance, raised their prices, but they 
have been forced to grant big wage increases. 
The President, unfortunately, has not urged 
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the labor unions to forgo the substantial 
increase they have been scheduled to get on 
October 1, though he steadfastly Insists that 
the steel companies must not raise their 
prices. 

Why has the Kennedy administration 
adopted this one-sided course and shown 
plainly such indifference to the obligations 
of companies to their stockholders incurred 
under the profit system? 

Everyone who runs a successful business 
knows that, when wages go up steadily, prices 
must go up, too, or else profit margins will 
be narrowed and, in some instances, actual 
losses will be incurred. 

In a free market, the consumer resists 
price increases that he cannot afford and 
begins to buy less costly substitutes. No 
management with a grain of sense ever 
pushes the price of its products beyond what 
most of the customers will pay. The tend- 
ency instead is to charge a price that will 
bring sales. 

If we are to have in America a competitive 
system, if a people's capitalism is to con- 
tinue to compete against the socialism that 
the Communists repeatedly extol, and if 
there is to be some kind of balance between 
need and greed, the less the Government of 
the United States meddles with the opera- 
tion of a free market, the greater the chance 
of building up, rather than wrecking, our 
whole economic system. 

We have had sad experiences with price 
control in World War I and World War II 
and during the Korean war. These periods 
are to no small extent responsible for our 
plight today. For “wage and price control” 
by Federal edict is a misnomer. It turns out, 
as a rule, to be price control without wage 
control. Labor has enough political influence 
to get steady increases, while management 
must pay the penalty for its lack of such 
influence, 

We face this dilemma: Either the private- 
enterprise system will find a way to impress 
on each economic group—labor as well as 
management—that there must be a fair and 
equitable attitude toward each other and 
that politics and individual lust for power 
within unions must not goad the labor 
leaders to extremes, or else the whole private- 
enterprise system will be broken down. 
There are, regrettably, in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration many advisers and in Congress 
many influential Members who are obsessed 
with the idea that the Government must 
sooner or later run almost everything. 80 
profits are treated as if they were dishonor- 
able. The public is asked to believe that 
large business pays no heed to consumer 
resistance and that it will push prices up 
regardless of the diminished sales and con- 
sumer attitudes. This is an indefensible 
doctrine. 

A free-market system can flourish only if 
every part of it is free. To publicize profits 
as mere greed, without denouncing the 
tendency of labor unions to use their collec- 
tive-bargaining power to extort wage in- 
creases to the limit, is sheer demagogery. 
It can only sow the seeds of serious trouble 
in the economy. 

Profits are not disonorable. Profits are 
used to pay billions of dollars in taxes for 
the support of the Federal Government. 
Without this tax money, our Government 
would face bankruptcy. 

For the system we have in America is not 
accurately called a profit system. It is a 
profit-and-loss system. Money must be bor- 
rowed to pay for expansion, and this can be 
paid back to the lenders only if there is & 
profit. 

Responsibility in business is not given its 
deserved place in our society. Irresponsi- 
bility in government is creating a disregard 
for the whole basis of the profit-and-loss 
system. Unless checked by a new sense of 
responsibility among the politicians, includ- 
ing the highest officials of the Kennedy ad- 
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ministration, we may find the disciples of 
Nikita Khrushchev someday gloating that 
his prediction of a socialistic economy in 
America for our grandchildren did come true. 

Let us stop disparaging the profits system 
and private capitalism. For there is nothing 
disgraceful about earning money to pay 
debts or to pay stockholders sufficient rent 
for their money and thus persuade them to 
continue to invest their savings in American 
enterprises. And the simple judgment of 
what is adequate cannot be made for them 
by government. It can only be made in a 
free market. For this is the American way. 


Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years I have been a strong sup- 
Porter of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
Project. Such a canal would supply the 
Missing link to an inland waterway chain 
that now stretches from Palatka, Fla., 
Up the Atlantic Coast, through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, down the Mississippi 
Valley, and along the Gulf of Mexico 
Coast to St. Marks, Fla., and conse- 
quently would benefit the entire eastern 
Seaboard of the United States. 

Please bear in mind, also, that with 

present emphasis on space explora- 
tion and the building of new facilities at 
Cape Canaveral, this canal would be of 
ous assistance in the transpor- 

an of materiel from inland points to 


cape. 
During World War II, priceless car- 
goes and innumerable lives were lost in 
ing off our Florida coast from at- 
tacks by enemy submarines, which might 
have been prevented if this canal had 

in operation. 

t ntly it was announced that our 
Uture military policy would include de- 
velopment of conventional forces and 
Methods of warfare. Assurance of ade- 
Quate transportation is essential to such 

& buildup. 
8 The President's budget this year, Mr. 
sar aker. contained an item of $195,000 
or a meager start on this cross-Florida 
e Canal. Our House Committee on 
tions refused that amount and 
allowed only $50,000 for a study. It is 
my fervent hope that the other body 
Ho restore the full amount and the 
tt use conferees will recommend reten- 
Stolen. the $195,000 for this important 


aest me say, frankly, that I haye a 
wil personal interest in this can It 
pass through three counties in my 
ere ‘ict—Levy, Putnam, and Nassau. In 
» all of the counties in my district 

to benefit. Once the canal is built, 
Sure it would open up for develop- 
way the entire Suwannee River water- 
boo System and would make possible a 
m in north-central Florida, which in 
cara Would make its contribution to the 
nomy of the Nation. We need a 
economy to support our vast 

and costly military defense. 


I feel 
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A Need of a Shelter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to share with my colleagues an edito- 
rial entitled “A Need of a Shelter.” This 
editorial was written by Mr. Bob Thomas, 
the editor of the Groveland Press, an 
excellent newspaper in my home county 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Alden M. Drury, 
whose son Allen is pretty well known 
on the Hill. 

What Mr. Thomas has to say in his 
editorial is both timely and timeless, 
and I am sure each of you will find in 
it food for serious thought: 

A NEED or A SHELTER 


It is perhaps apropos that we dwell for 
a moment on fallout, or disaster, shelters. 
And this for three reasons: the Berlin crisis, 
the Cuban situation, and the hurricane 
season. 

From the top, then: 

Khrushchev, in Berlin, continues to throw 
little tests at the West. He watches the re- 
action of NATO, hopeful of spotting a weak- 
ness ‘at which to aim the Red wedge of 
communism, for it is the aim of communism 
to divide and conquer. 

In Cuba the Red threat sits poised 90 
miles from American soil. American military 
aircraft can travel that distance in 4% 
minutes. We would kid ourselves to think 
Russia does not have planes capable of a 
like feat. It is commonsense to know 
Canaveral and Vandenberg, with American 
SAC bases, would be prime targets in the 
event of world war III. 

These facts alone point to a need for 
fallout shelters, for most certainly commu- 
nism does not plan to conquer the West 
at the conference table. 

The question, then, would seem to be is 
this the hour for fallout shelters? 

As for a disaster shelter—your answer 
would be as good as ours far we are no 
closer to God than you. 

Our humble opinion, for what it is worth, 
is that America faces a greater threat to its 
safety than fallout, and that threat is com- 
munistic ideology. Around the world com- 
munism spreads the vilification that America 
is a war-hunger nation intent on ravaging 
all of the earth's souls, It points to Amer- 
ica as a country desirous of bringing all 
peoples to their knees under the capitalistic 
whip in the hands of the Rockefellers, the 
Gettys, the Du Ponts, and the Kennedys. 

That is the threat of the hour. 

What America needs at the moment is not 
a fallout shelter, but an education. It needs 
to inform itself in the art of propaganda. 
It needs to carry the word of democracy and 
to fight the lies of communism with the 
truth. Americans need to turn to their 
neighbors and speak the word of American- 
ism. Americanism and its heritage should 
be roared from the rostrum and preached 
from the pulpit. It should be sung from the 
steeples. 

This, then, would not only be our shelter 
but our fort. 

Where do we begin? We begin at home. 
We tell our children that they might tell 
their children, and their children again. We 
tell them of America's beginning on a rocky 
coast of New England. We tell them of hun- 
ger and privation and of a first Thanksgiving. 
We tell them of Indian wars and exploration, 
and of a man named Washington and a win- 
ter at Valley Forge. 
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We tell them of Bunker Hill and Gettys- 
burg and Iwo Jima. We tell them every- 
thing. We tell them of the Tea Pot Dome 
scandal, and what historians permit about 
Harding, and we tell them of back-door 
spending. We should not be proud of our 
shortcomings—but. they have not buried us; 
they have given us more reason to become 
strong. 

You say this is a small beginning? We 
remind you that it was not too many years 
ago when communism was the one small 
voice of Karl Marx. And regardless of the 
Marxist. theory and what his communism 
has become, there was a time when his voice 
was alone. Communism, too, had a small 


The truth—to counter lies— this must be 
our first shelter. 


Civil Defense or Civic Intelligence? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a most important letter sent to me by 
Henry B. Waskow, executive secretary of 
the Baltimore Teachers’ Union. This 
letter was written by the union to the 
Baltimore superintendent of public in- 
struction and is an interesting comment 
on the proposed civil defense program: 

SEPTEMBER 16, 1961. 


Dr. GEORGE B. BRAIN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear De. BRAIN: In your message of greet- 
ing to teachers on September 7, you men- 
tioned that a survey is to be made of the 
amount of work needed to install fallout 
shelters in each school, 

Vigilance coni the welfare of our 
children is of first importance. How best to 
protect them is the concern of all citizens. 
Teachers have perhaps been more zealous 
than most citizens in cooperating with civil 
detense in the past. While guiding students 
in air-raid drills, crawling under cafeteria 
tables, taking cover on cement corridor floors 
a la World War II, many teachers have felt 
the futility of such methods of dealing with 
the H-bomb. 

We teachers, who will share with our pupils 
the security of these methods, are convinced 
that the building of fallout shelters is no 
improvement. 

We call your attention to the statement 
in his report to Congress of Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara (the Sun, Aug. 2, 1961) that 
fallout shelters are good only for cities which 
do not suffer direct hits. It is generally 
agreed that in case of war Baltimore will be 
a primary target. The recent articles on 
civil defense in the Evening Sun demon- 
strated that Baltimore could be completely 
destroyed by H-bombs, with devastation 
spreading for many miles around. Lethal 
fallout is equally annihilating. Secretary 
McNamara, in his report, stated further that 
“a near-miss upwind from a large city would 
still wipe out the city's whole population, 
leaving the city undamaged.” 

We trust that you will keep these warn- 
ings in mind in your conferences with local 
civil defense authorities. The building of 
bomb shelters in school buildings may create 
among parents and children a false belief in 
the physical safety of the students. 

But in the nuclear age, our children’s 
physical safety can no longer be achieved 
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through the physical means of steel and 
concrete. Knowledge, intellectual ability, 
and creativity in dealing with the new de- 
mands of a new age are the only ways of 
protecting our children’s bodies. It is these 
capacities of the mind which desperately 
need fostering and which cannot be fos- 
tered by building bomb shelters. 

Only by achieving quality education for 
all our children—only by providing adequate 
classroom space, reduced class size, and fully 
qualified teachers—can we realistically meet 
the nuclear challenge. Those who hope to 
depend on bomb shelters are dreaming in 
the past. 

Baltimore must choose. Shall we direct 
our efforts toward illusory civil defense or 
civic intelligence? 

Sincerely yours, 
COUNCIL, 
BALTIMORE TEACHERS UNION, 
MILTON GOLDBERG, President. 


Responsible Men Must Set Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
hope of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily 
Courier that an increase in the price of 
steel can be avoided, but as the Courier 
properly points out, this determination 
should not be made in Washington. 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues, the following Courier edi- 
torial, entitled “Responsible Men Must 
Set Prices”: 

President Kennedy has every right to use 
persuasion in an attempt to prevail upon 
American steel companies to refrain from 
price increases this fall. Since steel is such 
a basic commodity in all manufactured 
prices, it is more important to maintain price 
stability in steel than in any other raw 
material. 

But the President has no right to use 
threats or intimidation in attempting to pre- 
vent such price increases. He has been given 
no authority in law to fix prices. An at- 
tempt to use the threat of antitrust action 
and other governmental procedures to ac- 
complish indirectly what he has no legal 
authority to accomplish directly would vio- 
late his oath of office, 

So far, the President has not resorted to 
direct threats; and he is to be commended 
for that. But the President has been incon- 
sistent in publicly asking for no price in- 
creases in steel while making no similar 
pleas for no wage increases. He says only 
that the public interest would be served by 
a future steel wage settlement “within the 
limits of advances in productivity and price 
stability.” 

Thus the President ignores the fact that 
steelworkers will automatically get a wage 
increase of 13 cents an hour on October 1 by 
the settlement reached, under Government 
pressure, at the conclusion of the long 1959 
strike. 

The public obviously will hope that the 
steel companies can avoid a price increase. 
But it also realizes that Government price 
fixing means Government wage fixing and 
that those things mean the end of a flexible, 
free enterprise economy. The President 
cites economic studies which indicate that 
the companies could continue to make a 
good profit without a price increase, But if 
U.S. economists are to be the final authority 
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on prices, then once again we have substi- 
tuted Government regulation for a free 
economy. We have such Government regu- 
lation in the railroad industry; and the 
effects of poor judgment by Government offi- 
cials on the long-range development of the 
rail network are apparent on every side. 
As long as true competition exists, the 
only final judge of the necessity for a price 
increase should be the men with the respon- 
sibility for running the business, We have 
adequate steel capacity today because the 
judgment of those men has been sound. If 
irresponsible Government regulation is sub- 
stituted, shortages, poor technological prog- 
ress, and, ultimately, tax subsidies to pay 
politically increased wages would result. 


Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, September 17 to 23 is Consti- 
tution Week. We in the Congress can 
well pause to reaffirm our faith in the 
foundation of our Government. - 

Under unanimous consent, I include a 
statement on Constitution Week pre- 
pared for the Greenwood (Miss.) Com- 
monwealth by Mrs. E. C. Buchanan, in 
behalf of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Mrs. Buchanan is one of the 
leaders in that organization in Missis- 
sippi, as well as in many other worth- 
while civic enterprises. 

CONSTITUTION WEEK 

(Submitted by Mrs. E. C. Buchanan) 


The week of September 17-23 will be hon- 
ored throughout this country as Constitu- 
tion Week, celebrating the birth of a concept 
never before adopted by any people as their 
governmental philosophy. The framers of 
the Constitution believed that all powers of 
sovereignty should forever reside in the peo- 
ple and that the government they were about 
to establish should be a limited government 
subject always to the will of the people. 

Men pause in contemplation of the meet- 
ing of minds that took place in Philadelphia 
when the 55 delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention met there in 1784. That so 
large a group of men of integrity and conse- 
quence, from 13 States, could subordinate 
their individual preferences and make mu- 
tual concessions, revise, and at last present, 
this Constitution—our guide for nearly a 
century and three-quarters—is a remarkable 
achievement. It was their earnest desire to 
bequeath to their, and our, beloved country, 
including all its people, a document that 
would make and keep us forever free, 

But now, with luxuries available un- 
dreamed of by the Plymouth pioneers and 
thinking more of our personal affairs than 
they did, we find that our Constitution has 
been chipped away, bypassed, and sometimes 
ignored. However, the heart of it is still 
there. May we feel in our hearts a burning 
desire to preserve, restore, and renew it for 
ourselves and for those who come after us, 
knowing that “we are not here to stay.” Let 
there be no delay in our endeavors to have 
government in accordance with the Con- 
stitution as written in 1787 and its later 
amendments. The standards set up then 
are still sufficient for all present conditions. 

From both the hearts and minds of the 
men and women of America should come 
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thankfulness and praise to the delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention: To Madison, 
the father of the Constitution; to Franklin, 
“perhaps the greatest American then liv- 
ing”; to Hamilton, master of finance; to 
Washington, the Father of his Country; for 
a document of such far-reaching power and 
protection. The balance of power between 
departments of government, never more 
needed than in these strenuous years of 
anxiety and worldwide insecurity, was pro- 
vided for with vision and precision to meet 
the needs of troubled days such as these, as 
well as those of the young Republic. 

A failure on our part to uphold our price- 
less legacy, the Constitution, not alone in our 
hearts, but by word and deed, may cause it to 
become altered or snatched from us, possibly 
by indirect means. 

May we, the heirs of these enlightened 
framers of the Constitution, be on guard to 
prevent the rapid centralization of power in 
our Government which is the last step pre- 
ceding national decay. Let us rededicate 
ourselves anew to an adherence to the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the Federal Constitution, and 
an abiding faith in God. 


Time To Consider Carefully Our Partici- 
pation in United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the U.S. News & World 
Report shows clearly that the United 
States and the Western World does not 
control the balance of power in the 
United Nations. After reading the re- 
ports of the so-called neutralist confer- 
ence in Belgrade which was predomi- 
nantly pro-Communist in its thinking, 
and realizing that many of these same 
nations make up the bloc which does 
have a majority of the votes in the U.N., 
maybe it is time the United States re- 
evaluates our participation in that Or- 
ganization: 


Is Untrep STATES LOSING OUT IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS? 


(To Khrushchev, a meeting of the United 
Nations is a chance to denounce the United 
States. Suddenly, President Kennedy has 
ordered a counterattack. 

(This U.N. Assembly is to be the scene of a 
U.S. challenge to Russia. It's a bold bid for 
leadership in a spot where the United States 
looks weak.) 

New Tonk Crry.—Once again delegates of 
the world’s many nations are gathering here 
for a session of the U.N, Asssembly. 

This time the world is on notice from 
U.S. President Kennedy that a major battle 
of the cold war is to be fought out on the 
Assembly floor. 

The Kennedy challenge to Khrushchev 
comes at a time and in a place which, at 
first glance, appear to many experts to be 
unfavorable to the United States. 

The United States, as the leader of the 
non-Communist world, at one time domi- 
nated the Assembly. This is no longer true. 

Instead, under the Assembly rule of “one 
nation, one vote,” the United States and its 
allies have slipped into a minority position. 
It is the small nations, the “new nations” 
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Just emerging from tribal societics, which 
now are the majority bloc in the Assembly. 

At the very time when the United States 
appears to be losing out in the UN., how- 
ever, fast-moving events of September head- 
ed toward a showdown between the U.S. 
President and the Soviet dictator. 

Ehrushchey, as the month began, touched 
Off a series of atmospheric nuclear tests, still 
Underway with a 10th explosion on Septem- 
ber 14. Not until September 15 did the 
United States begin underground tests, 
which produce no fallout, Through the 
Month, Khrushchev carried on a war of 
nerves against the United States in Berlin. 

What Khrushchev wants, as diplomats 
here in New York see it, is evidence of West- 
ern capitulation to his threats. He wants 
this evidence before he reports to his Com- 
munist Party Congress in Moscow in mid- 
October. 


WHERE KENNEDY STANDS 


Now Mr. Kennedy, seizing the initiative, 
focused attention on the U.N. Assembly. 
On September 13, talking to two leaders of 
“neutral” countries who were in Washington 
to urge peace, Mr. Kennedy made these 
Points: 
Asummit meeting with Khrushchev is not 
likely before October. In November, perhaps. 
t not now. 
Talks can be started, if Khrushchev wants 
at lower levels. Andrei Gromyko, So- 
Viet Foreign Minister, can talk with Dean 
at the Assembly session this month. 
A U.S. drive to seize the initiative from 
chey will be staged at the Assembly 
ting. Mr. Kennedy himself will keep 
contact with the, U.S. delegation, dl- 


g U.S. strategy. 
War, big or little, is not wanted by 
the United States, But the United States 


not intend to retreat before Khru- 

ev's threats over Berlin or his nuclear- 
blasts in Russia, 

in thin 24 hours after the President spoke 

terms to President Sukarno of In- 

W. & and President Keita of Mali in 

the m, Khrushchey moved to accept 

Kennedy initiative. Gromyko got orders 

Yom Moscow to meet with Mr, Rusk in New 


SHIFTING OF BALANCE 


t Question now raised is this: What sort of 
— what sort of court, has the United 
tes chosen for this challenge to Khru- 
v? What will be the result? 
in the United Nations headquarters a 
check of the roll of the 99 members of the 
Assembly shows clearly that the voting 
th in this UN. body no longer rests with 
© United States, nor yet with Russia. 
of th, 50 smallest and least-powerful nations 
Mos e U.N, could, if they chose to vote as a 
rio control the Assembly. And a major 
in the decisions emerging from this 
“sembly will be the votes of the so-called 
new nations” of Africa and of Asia. 
© of these new nations have a total 
Few tion less than that of many U.S. cities. 
Weaken them have anything approaching the 
W of any State of the United States. 
crea tan and more new nations have been 
States 8 European allles of the United 
Ration ve set free their colonies. Each new 
Na Sought membership in the United 
Spray Most were welcomed into the U.N 
Us Soviet Unior, eager to cut dow the 
Sting power. 
membre names appeared on the list of U.N. 
mtral African Republic, Chad, 
Y. Gabon, Malagasy, Somalia, the 
: Republic. The Congo Republic is 
aas for a former French colony 
Tor than 1 million people, once 
U N. 2 ae now in chaos and occupied by a 
that a Rew nation has one vote, equal to 
the every other member of the U.N. in 
bly, Any two nations can outvote 
ted States. It takes four to outvote 


Vol 
were 
Con: 
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Russia, which clings to two extra votes for 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, ruled as provinces 
of the Soviet Union. 

It is to this Assembly, in which U.S. power 
in votes stands at a new low, that President 
Kennedy has decided to take the major prob- 
lems of the nuclear age. 


THE OUTLOOK Now 


Issue by issue, this is what the President 
expects to get from the Assembly in New 
York: 

Berlin: The Rusk-Gromyko talks here 
may lay the groundwork for Kennedy- 
Khrushchey talks later. Assembly action 
may be limited to a resolution saying, in 
effect: “Why don't you two leave things as 
they are in Berlin until you can talk up a 
settlement?” That would suit Mr. Kennedy. 
It is Khrushchey who wants to make changes 
in Berlin. 

Germany: Many members of the U.N. 
Assembly would like to see the Western 
Powers forget the agreement on a united 
Germany and face the fact of a divided 
Germany. That is one thing Khrushchev 
wants. But no Assembly resolution on this 
point is in sight. 

Disarmament: The United States will 
hammer hard at the evidence of Soviet bad 
faith on nuclear disarmament. For weeks, 
at Geneva, Khrushchev's men stalled the 
talks on a test ban while Russia prepared 
for tests. Khrushchev was still testing 
when, on September 15, Mr. Kennedy an- 
nounced that the United States had a plan 
for “complete and general disarmament” 
ready to present to the Assembly. 

Colonialism: Portugal, France, the Nether- 
lands, too, all allies of the United States 
may come in for an Assembly scolding over 
Portuguese Angola, French troubles in Al- 
geria and Tunisia, Dutch possession of 
Western New Guinea. U.S. plans, however, 
call for emphasis on the decline of Western 
colonialism as Russia builds up her Commu- 
nist colonies in East Europe, seeks Commu- 
nist power in Africa. 

China: United States, at this Assembly, 
faces the risk of a debate over whether Red 
Chinese or Nationalist Chinese of Formosa 
should sit in China’s seat in the U.N. As- 
sembly. If it comes to a vote there is a 
chance that Red Chinese would be seated 
over U.S. objections, U.S. officials here say 
only that they “hope” to hold the line 
against seating Red China. 

Many other issues are certain to rise 
before this Assembly runs its course, That 
may take many weeks, even months. Each 
chief delegate of the 99 member nations 
has the right to speak on any subject in 
the general debate opening the sessions. 
By mid-September a total of 60 speakers 
were registered at the U.N. for this general 
debate alone. Debates on specific issues 
will open new floodgates of words. 


RED TARGET—-HAMMARSKJOLD 


There is one issue threading under all 
others now before the Assembly, This is the 
Soviet effort to oust the present Secretary 
General of the U.N., Dag Hammarskjold, and 
to undermine the powers of his office. On 
this issue U.S. officials confidently expect to 
win a major victory. 

Khrushchey, banging his shoe on an As- 
sembly desk top last year, launched the 
attack on Hammarskjold. Since then Rus- 
sia has demanded not only Hammarskjold's 
resignation, but also has asked that his 
powers be split among three U.N. officials— 
a Communist, a Westerner, and a neutral. 

This Soviet proposal, so far, has made 
little headway. Neutrals and new-nation 
leaders are well aware that it was a U.N, 
army under Hammarskjold’s direction which 
frustrated the Communist plot to take over 
the Congo in 1960. As a result, there has 
been a growing opposition among small na- 
tions to the Khrushchey plan for weakening 
the powers of the Secretary General. 
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A major effort-of the US. delegation at 
this Assembly will be concentrated on 
strengthening the U.N.’s powers to act in a 
Congo-type emergency. 

COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 

Thwarted, so far, in his effort to grab the 
control of the United Nations through a 
three-man directorate, Khrushchey has 
worked at infiltrating the U.N. staff with 
Communist appointees. In this field the 
Soviet leader has had some success. 

Under Soyiet pressure, for example, Ham- 
marskjold has been forced to downgrade his 
closest adviser, Andrew Cordier, just because 
Cordier is an American. In addition, two 
Russians have been given high-ranking U.N. 
staff jobs. And the U.N. personnel chief has 
had to recommend that Communists be 
given 110 of the 188 professional jobs to be 
opened this year and next. 

Khrushchev’s Communists have always 
scoffed at the idea of an international civil 
service. They force the U.N. to take men 
named by Russia and other Communist gov- 
exnments. Few Russians are qualified for 
the jobs they demand and get, Few stay on 
the job more than a year or so. Sometimes, 
without even notice to Hammarskjold, one 
Russian will take another's place on the 
U.N. staff. 

Up to now Hammarskjold has kept Com- 
munist employees out of sensitive jobs, out 
of high staff councils. But an increasing 
number of U.N. staff members, as a result, 
must be written off as less than useless to 
the U.N. 

A BATTLE ON THE FLOOR 

In the showdown now taking shape in the 
U.N. Assembly, however, Communist staff 
members can play little part. U.S. strategy, 
as now planned, calls for a U.S. campaign 
against Khrushchev which will be played in 
the open, on the floor of the Assembly itself. 

Kennedy aids here agree that it is difi- 
cult to predict how the new-nation dele- 
gates will vote in the Assembly contest now 
beginning. But U.N. membership rates 
high among the new nations, so high that 
some small countries hard up for cash have 
no permanent diplomatic staff abroad be- 
yond their U.N. delegations. As a result, 
U.S. officials say, U.S. defense of the United 
Nations is bound to win friends and sup- 
porters among the new-nation leaders. 

One U.S. official, speaking privately, said 
this of the President’s gamble on the U.N. 
Assembly: 

“What can we lose by tossing all these 
problems into the Assembly's lap? At worse 
a few resolutions may go against us. At 
best we may recapture the initiative from 
Khrushchev, may stiffen a few neutral spines 
to stand up against Khrushchev, Above all 
we can show that we aren't afraid of 
Khrushchey. And that’s worth a few reso- 
lutions." 

The United States, losing out in U.N. votes, 
now is seeking to recapture UN. leadership. 
That is the “new strategy” of the United 
States in the United Nations. 


The Late Honorable Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


3 OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and saddened by the news of the 
untimely death of my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable OVERTON 
Brooks of Louisiana. His passing is in- 
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deed a distinct loss to this Chamber and 
to our entire Nation. 

Prior to his appointment as chairman 
of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, I was privileged to serve with 
OvERTON Brooks for many years on the 
House Armed Services Committee. I 
also served under his chairmanship on a 
subcommittee which was concerned with 
legislation affecting our National Guard 
and Reserve Forces. So great was his 
contribution in this area of our defense 
program that he was often referred to as 
“Mr. Reserve.” 

OVERTON Brooks was a dedicated 
American and was untiring in his 
efforts in behalf of his district, State, 
and Nation. I join my colleagues in 
expressing deep and heartfelt sympathy 
to his wife and daughter and to other 
members of his family. May it bring 
some measure of comfort to reflect on his 
worthwhile life and to know that count- 
less friends throughout the Nation share 
their great sorrow. 


What Does Federal Aid Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Winnebago (Minn.) En- 
terprise points up the proposition that 
there is in reality no such thing as free 
Federal aid. The editor, Stanley Olson, 
comments that the Federal Government 
actually has no money of its own to give 
and goes on to state: 

Whatever money it gives away or spends it 
first takes away from our earnings in taxes. 
It is mortgaging the earnings of our chil- 
dren, our grandchildren, and our great- 
grandchildren, 


This is the aspect of deficit spending 
which former President Eisenhower said 
is, in his opinion, not only improper but 
downright immoral. 

I include the editorial from the Sep- 
tember 14, 1961, Winnebago Enterprise 
in the Appendix of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks: 

No FEDERAL AID 

The term “Federal aid” should be deleted 
from the American vocabulary and the words 
“taxpayers’ aid“ substituted. There is no 
such thing as “Federal aid,” for in truth 
it is taxpayers’ aid. Our Federal Govern- 
ment has no money of its own. Whatever 
money it gives away or spends it first takes 
away from our earnings in taxes. It is 
mortgaging the earnings of our children, 
our grandchildren, and our great-grand- 
children. 2 

It seems that we are obsessed with the 
Federal aid idea. We can't seem to realize 
that whatever the Federal Government gives 
in aid to education, to the aged, to the un- 
employed, to Laos, to the Congo, to farm- 
ers, or to business, is our money, personally 
earned by us. 

This Nation of free people is truly at the 
crossroads. Down one road lies complete 
dependency on Government. We can turn 
over to the Federal Government the care of 
our old folks, the building of our schools, 
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and the education of our children, We can 
hand over to Government every one of the 
individual responsibilities which freemen 
have always been glad to carry themselves. 
There are enough people in Washington who 
will be glad to take care of all these items 
for us—they believe they can do it better 
than we can. But let there be no mistak- 
ing where this road leads—it leads to total 
dependency and there is no government on 
earth which can supply the standard of liv- 
ing which America has achieved through in- 
dividual effort. If we continue to go down 
this road, we must give up our freedom. 
We must give up our self-respect and our 
integrity. We will end up paying every- 
thing we make to Government, and then 
the Government will return to us just 
enough to keep body and soul together. 

Down the other road there is freedom. 
The entrenched bureaucrats are not going 
to give up the hold they already have over 
your money very willingly. It will take a 
real struggle to regain the right to take care 
of our own responsibilities, and the victory 
can only be won if we are willing to do for 
ourselves what free people must do in order 
to remain free. If we are willing to assume 
the responsibility for ourselves and for the 
needs of our own communities, counties, 
and States, if we are willing to insist that 
our local Officials do their duty instead of 
turning it over to Washington, and if we 
have the courage to wage a real battle to 
regain the control of our own money, Amer- 
ica will remain free. It can be done, but 
we are the ones who must do it. 


Kennedy Pleased by Record of 33 Major 
Bills Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Cecil 
Holland, staff writer of the Washington 
(D.C.) Star which appeared in a recent 
issue: 

KENNEDY PLEASED BY RECORD OF 33 MAJOR 
BILLS PASSED 
(By Cecil Holland) 

With Congress getting ready to go home, 
President Kennedy is looking back on his 
administration's record in the first session of 
the 87th Congress with a high measure of 
satisfaction. 

The President feels that the record is about 
as fine as it could be, and in some respects 
even better than he had expected. 

Thirty-three measures regarded by Mr. 
Kennedy as important, covering both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs, have been enacted by 
a Congress many thought would be slow to 
go along with the proposals of the new 
President. 

As viewed by the President and his close 
advisors, the record is the best of any new 
administration in 30 years. 

To support this view, they say that in con- 
trast to the 33 “important” measures re- 
quested by Mr. Kennedy snd approved by 
Congress this year, the 73d Congress in 1933 
approved only 11 major bills, all dealing with 
the domestic economy, for President Roose- 
velt. 

And they say that President Eisenhower in 
1953, his first year in office, had only 12 
major bills enacted, including extension of 
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the reciprocal trade agreements, foreign aid, 
a major tax revision and refugee legislation. 

Another analysis of President Eisenhow- 
er's first year in office, by the independent 
Washington research service, Congressional 
Quarterly, credits him with having achieved 
32 of his requests of Congress. 

MANSFIELD, DIRKSEN DIFFER 

Senate Democratic Leader MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, said yesterday he thought Congress 
has written a very satisfactory record in this 
session, but Senate Republican Leader DIRK- 
SEN, Of Illinois, said in a separate interview 
Congress has handed some serious defeats to 
President Kennedy, the Associated Press re- 
ported. 

Democratic National Chairman John M. 
Bailey put the administration's record at 32 
measures and said this compared with 11 in 
the first Roosevelt year and 5 in General 
Eisenhower's first year. It adds up, Mr. 
Bailey said, to the greatest volume of vital 
business written into law in modern U.S. 
history. 

While conceding that not all of his re- 
quests have been approved this year, Ken- 
nedy advisers say the President has suffered 
only one major legislative defeat—the pro- 
posal for a general aid-to-education bill 
which Mr. Kennedy has described as prob- 
ably the most important recommendation he 
has made on the domestic front. 

The administration does not consider the 
failure of Congress to enact any tax or medi- 
cal care for the aged legislation as a defeat, 
since Mr. Kennedy is said to have decided not 
to press for action in these areas until next 
year. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS LISTED 


The administration regards the following 
as its major legislative accomplishments in 
combating the recession: 

Temporary extension of unemployment 
ee ald to dependent children of un- 
employed; area redevelopment providing for 
Federal assistance to industrial and rural 
areas with large unemployment; expansion 
of the Social Security Act, including provi- 
sion for men to retire at instead of 65. 

The following nine measures are classed 
by the administration in the general cate- 
gory of getting this country moving again. 

A comprehensive housing bill; a water 
pollution control act calling for a 5-year pro- 
gram with grants being doubled to benefit 
5,000 communities; an increase in the mini- 
mum wage; authorization for an effort to 
reach the moon and other space explora- 
tions; a $75 million, 6-year program for con- 
version of saline water; a community health 
facilities program regarded by the admin- 
istration as the first part of its medical care 
for the aged package; an emergency feed 
grain program; an omnibus farm bill calling 
for expanded use of marketing orders, the 
school milk program and increased food for 
peace—estimated by the administration to 
save the taxpayers $800 million—and au- 
thorization of the Cape Cod National Park 
as the first major addition to the national 
park system in 14 years. 

FOREIGN BILLS ACTED ON 

A foreign aid bill calling for 5-year com- 
mitments; establishment of the Peace Corps 
on a permanent basis (now in its final legis- 
lative stage); creation of a disarmament ad- 
ministration office in the State Department; 
adoption of the $500 million alliance for 
progress program for economic and social 
work in the inter-American countries, and 
ratification in the Senate of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment are regarded by the administration as 
five major accomplishments in the field of 
foreign affairs. 

A $6 billion increase in defense expendi- 
tures, or 14 percent more than the late Eisen- 
hower budget; authority to recall reservists 
and National Guard units to active duty, and 
& new start on civil defense, providing steps 
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for the first serious shelter program, are 
three major accomplishments the admin- 
istration sees in the national security field. 

Other actions regarded as important, if 
not major, include creation of the Office of 
International Travel in the Commerce De- 
partment in an effort to attract tourists 
here; reduction of customs exemptions from 
$500 to $100, and tax incentives to retain 
assets of foreign central banks—all designed 
to combat the balance of payments deficit 
and outflow of gold. 

The creation of 73 new Federal judge- 
Ships, a package of three anti-crime bills 
and a measure to combat juvenile delin- 
quency are regarded as important actions 
in the administration of justice. 

The administration considers these six 
actions important in extending or amend- 
ing existing programs. Revisions in the 
financing of the highway program; exten- 
Sion of corporate income tax and excise tax 
Tates; extension of the debt-limit ceiling; 
an expanded Federal Aviation and Airport 
Act; extension of the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission, and reinstitution of the Reor- 
ganization Act. The administration re- 
Mains hopeful of getting a postal rate in- 
Crease through before Congress adjourns. 

For one who recognizes the party role of 
& President, the results also have been 
Pleasing to Mr. Kennedy. Except on such 
bipartisan matters as defense and to some 
extent on foreign aid, the President's pro- 
Bram has been enacted against fairly heavy 
Republican opposition. 

The President and his aides are not un- 
duly disturbed by Republican charges of 
excessive spending. If it had not been 
for the cost of additional national defense 
Steps and activities in the space program, 
and the effects of the recession, the admin- 
istration contends, the budget would be 
More than balanced. With something ap- 
Proaching full employment the budget will 
be balanced and a surplus will prevail in 
the 1962 fiscal year, they believe. 


“The American Character,” an Address 
by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr at Meeting on 
the American Character, Washington, 
D.C., June 1, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished citizens of the 
United States is the Reverend Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, an outstanding theologian 
and writer whose thinking on religion 
and on political and social problems has 
had a significant influence not only on 
Many Americans but on intellectual and 
political leaders throughout the world. 

It was my privilege on June 1, 1961, 
to be present at a dinner in Washington, 
D.C., which Dr. Niebuhr addressed on 
aa subject of “The American Charac- 

: phd 


The meeting, which was sponsored by 
the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, was in honor of Justice 
Hugo L. Black of the Supreme Court. 

I believe that Dr. Niebuhr’s profound 
address on this occasion deserves to be 
brought to the attention of Members of 
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Congress and I ask unanimous consent to 

insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The address follows: 

ADDRESS By Dr. REINHOLD NIEBUHR AT A 
DINNER MEETING ON THE AMERICAN CHAR- 
ACTER AT THE SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., JUNE 1, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Justice Black, and ladies 
and gentlemen, apologies are boring and I 
am not going to spend time in apologizing 
for speaking even for half an hour on this 
tremendous subject of “The American Char- 
acter,” particularly to an audience that is 
made up of learned scholars and learned 
practitioners of the political art who, as it 
were, know American character in the raw. 
I can only say that we of the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions have 
launched this project this week—our study 
of the American character—and I hope, 
though it is precarious and hazardous, that 
it will succeed and be creative and that my 
contribution this evening will be valid if it 
is related to the historical setting. 

Let me begin by giving my definition of 
“character.” I think that the character of 
individuals and of nations is a pattern of 
consistency that is woven by historical cir- 
cumstances. The woof is the physical cir- 
cumstances of life, and the warp comprises 
the cultural, spiritual, and moral endow- 
ments of individuals or of nations. 

I think all Judgments about character are 
bound to be speculative and challengeable 
though they can be partially validated by 
setting them in a historical context. 

WOOF AND WARP OF THE NATION 


As far as our great Nation is concerned, 
we can simply define the “woof and warp” of 
it. The “woof” is the fact that we were 
born on a virgin continent. (My English 
friends remind me that it really wasn’t 
„virgin“: there were Indians here, and after 
we prayed to God we preyed upon them.) 
Anyway we were on a partially virgin conti- 
nent and had a tremendous hinterland and 
could occupy it without let or hindrance un- 
der the sanction of “manifest destiny.“ And 
the continent was endowed with great na- 
tural resources. This is the “woof” of our 
national character. 

The “warp” of it is that we fancied, for 
obvious but in the light of history not very 
plausible reasons, that we had embarked on 
an entirely new beginning for mankind. The 
settlers of Massachusetts thought they had 
made a new beginning for a purified church; 
in Virginia settlers thought they had made a 
new beginning for a purified political com- 
munity, because they assumed that if you 
got rid of the absolutism of monarchy, you 
got rid of “evil”—as the Communists now 
think if you get rid of capitalism, you get 
rid of “evil.” There has been, therefore, a 
note of messianism in our national character 
from that day to this day. Think of how 
near hysterical we have been recently about 
the national purpose, whether we have a na- 
tional purpose or what the national purpose 
is. (Obviously our national purpose is to do 
our duty within the limits of our capacities 
in the situation in which we find ourselves.) 

So we are basically Messianists. The 
spiritual endowments we have and on which 
we pride ourselves, are also somewhat 
dubious, more dubious than we like to admit. 
The Calvinists of Massachusetts said the 
proof of our virtue would be found in our 
prosperity—which was a questionable propo- 
sition, because in this great country we were 
bound to be prosperous, but prosperity would 
make for self-righteousness. 

OUR CHARACTER IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY 


This was the original woof and warp of 
our historical destiny. I am going to speak 
briefly now of how this has worked out in 
history on various levels of life and in differ- 
ent realms of thought and action, I will be- 
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gin with the obvious—our character in the 
international community. All of our 
thoughts and responsibilities are now suf- 
fused with the idea that we are one of the 
two great imperial powers that control the 
world; we are engaged with the other im- 
perial power in a tremendous wrestling 
match on the abyss of a possible nuclear 
catastrophe. 

How did we get this way? It was only a 
quarter of a century ago that we were isola- 
tionists, and rather neurotic isolationists 
atthat. A persistent theme running through 
our national life was the idea of designing 
European devils trying to outrage our 
American innocence and to draw us into the 
competitions of Europe. For instance, we 
were—in our own view—seduced into the 
First World War, But then we emerged out 
of the Second World War the most powerful 
democratic nation on earth. I think we have 
to admit now that we are the leader of the 
free world not purely by our virtue, but by 
our power, by controlling—as the Russians 
control—a vast continental economy. 

It is an interesting thing that our isola- 
tionism was partly selfish. It wasn't quite 
what the psychiatrists call a “return to the 
womb” that we sought—it was merely a 
grasping after the cradle of our continental 
security. After technology had overwhelmed 
this continental security, the original desire 
for our primitive innocence remained. We 
had a dark suspicion that power meant re- 
sponsibility and responsibility meant guilt— 
the guilt that we are involved in by the evil 
that we do in order to do good. We are never 
quite willing to accept that there is evil 
in our good—that’s what makes us rather 
vexatious partners to our allies. 

But we have done fairly well, and now we 
are in this imperial position, knowing full 
well that our power spells responsibility, and 
that exercising that responsibility means 
that our actions are all mixed with guilt. 


POWER: TEMPTATIONS AND FRUSTRATIONS 


There are some remaining problems for 
us. There is, for instance, the problem that 
we think our own history should point the 
way to the world how to get out of the 
nuclear dilemma. Weren't we one of the two 
nations (with Israel of old) that were 
formed by a contract? Can't we form a 
world community by a similar contract? 
Can't we get rid of all this terrible conflict 
and competition between two communities 
by a contract? By a world constitutional 
convention? I know that I am stepping on 
the tender toes of some of my intimate col- 
leagues in this vicinity when I say that this 
is an evasion. I don’t see how it is possible 
to establish a supersovereignty by a pure 
contract and subordinate the prestige and 
the power of these two great imperial na- 
tions, the United States and U.S.S.R., not 
to speak of De Gaulle's France. 

Another great temptation that we have 
faced with relative success, is that it is very 
difficult for us, who believe we are masters 
of our fate and destiny, to be so frustrated 
in the day of our great power. Can't we 
use our power to cut through all these 
frustrations? But that might entail bring- 
ing history to a tragic end by bringing it to 
a neat conclusion. 

Now I don't think I can solve the nuclear 
dilemma, but I would like to observe that 
we all hope some kind of disarmament 
agreement will gradually come—some solu- 
tion will emerge out of these tortuous nego- 
tiations. I assume of course that there is a 
possibility of some kind of uneasy partner- 
ship between these two imperial nations de- 
spite the fact that one of them is governed 
by as very dogmatic utopian and messianic 
creed. 


In regard to adjusting ourselves to an in- 
dustrial civilization, let me be equally mod- 
est and say that I think we ought to 
realize that not only we but all the West- 
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ern European democracies had the great 
problem in the late 19th century of adjust- 
ing the individualistic idealism of the 18th 
and early 19th century to the social facts 
of an industrial civilization, which is bound 
to be collective. Here we succeeded as did 
the West European nations and the British 
Commonwealth. All of us, therefore, made 
ourselves immune to the Communist rebel- 
lion against democracy. 

We succeeded, first, because we had 
proved on the one hand that there was a 
real force in equal political power guaran- 
teed by the right of suffrage. And secondly, 
we established justice by raising up a coun- 
tervailing power—the strong labor union— 
against the power of the corporation, which 
had centralized power by its innate capaci- 
ties. So we have two quasi-sovereignties 
today, the “big union” and the “big corpora- 
tion.” 

LEGACY OF THE FRONTIER 

There is no way to establish a tolerable 
Justice without an equilibrium of power. 
That is what we have learned and learned 
it rather tardily. But why were we so tardy? 
Because, among other reasons, we were & 
wealthy nation and our social mobility made 
class resentment less pervasive. The class 
resentment that for good reasons was the 
instrument of social change in Europe evap- 
orated among us. And then there was the 
frontier. You could always solve the vexa- 
tious problem of collective justice, or at least 
put it off, by heeding Horace Greeley's ad- 
vice: “Young man, go West.” So we had 
the frontier. The frontier established the 
kind of liberty and equality without revolu- 
tion that eluded the most radical revolu- 
tion—the democratic revolution of Europe. 
But this put a note of sentimentality into 
all our politics. I don't think there is a 
question about it, a note of sentimentality. 
We think all these things are easier than 
they are: we do not recognize fully the 
recalcitrance of human nature against the 
norms and ideals of human history and 
destiny. 4 

Let me move on to another great question 
about our national character—racial jus- 
tice. You remember the distinguished 
Swedish social scientist Gunnar Myrdal 
wrote on the American dilemma, how tragic 
that dilemmais. A dilemma throughout our 
history. For instance, while Jefferson wrote 
in the Declaration of Independence, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal,” Negro slaves were 
working in his garden. It may be heretical 
to say anything critical of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, but I am going to repeat what John 
Quincy Adams said—he said that Thomas 
Jefferson himself wasn't rigorous enough in 
applying the Declaration of Independence to 
the conditions of V: Anyway the 
Declaration of Independence didn't help 
our Negro friends very much nor were the 
13th and 14th amendments of immediate 
help. Now we are engaged in the agonies of 
establishing the validity and the honesty of 
our democratic creed for our Negro fellow 
citizens. : 

This is a tortuous process. I must not 
speak too much about that in the presence 
of distinguished members of the Supreme 
Court, because what is involved in it, I 
think, is a fascinating relationship between 
the majesty of the law, and the recalcitrance 
of local mores. I have had some difference 
of attitudes about the great decision that 
your Court made, Mr. Justice Black, 7 years 
ago. Sometimes I thought it was morally 
the greatest thing; then I thought since it 
tended to polarize and make the bad people 
worse and the good people better, it wasn't 
politically prudeat even though it might be 
morally wise. But now I realize that it was 
absolutely necessary, because the basic difi- 
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culty is that the Negro is guilty of a crime 
against the rest of us: he diverges so ob- 
viously from the white man’s God-like 
image of himself. You cannot get rid of 
that, either by moral suasion or by law but 
vou have to do it both ways. 

UNIVERSAL NORMS FORGOTTEN 

And I am glad we are doing it both ways. 
I am sorry that in this respect the Prot- 
estant Church has been so tardy. I say the 
Protestant Church not the Catholic Church 
because the Protestant Church has proved 
itself in this case to be a kind of middle- 
class white conventicle that has forgotten 
the universal norms of the Christian faith. 
But we are making progress here too, so we 
can be moderately proud and moderately 
humble about our character as an inter- 
racial community. 

Certainly, as Henry Steele Commager re- 
minded us during our conference this week, 
our religious life is unique on account of 
our pluralism. We have every Protestant 
sect in America and here every sect becomes 
a church, and every church becomes a sect. 
Even the Catholic Church becomes a sect in 
America—that is, not in their esteem but in 
our esteem. 

We have the largest and most creative 
Jewish religious minority group of any West- 
ern nation. I am particularly interested in 
this, because the relationship of Christians 
to Jews is one of the scandals of Western 
civilization as we all know. When I took 
the position 5 years ago—I took it 20 years 
ago but it was not publicized until 5 years 
ago—that Christians didn’t have any busi- 
ness converting Jews, I had three kinds of 
reactions to my proposal. One was, “You 
are right, no matter what.” The second was, 
“You're right, but you are heretical.” And 
the third was, “You are wrong because you 
are heretical.” 

There is a simple way of solving the third 
one by saying, “You must have a wrong defi- 
nition of heresy.” 

There was this great challenge, a Jewish 
minority. We haven't begun fully to fulfill 
our democratic and Christian moral creed 
in regard to the Jewish minority, particu- 
larly with reference to recognizing that the 
Jews—in my opinion—have a positive abil- 
ity, not to say genius, for civic righteousness. 
I could elaborate on that much more but I'll 
leave it at that. 

Another important challenge was the 
growth of a great disciplined church, the 
Roman Catholic Church, first by immigra- 
tion, and then, may I say, perhaps by out- 
breeding us, they have become more numer- 
ous. So all of our defensive reactions as 
Protestants are engaged in the power of this 
great church. We had some experience in 
the last campaign which would indicate that 
this is not an academic question, The 
amount of “hate mail” I received from Prot- 
estant sectarians—on the whole from the 
fundamentalist sects—was shocking. They 
thought that if we elected Mr. Kennedy 
President, the Pope would run America, At 
that time I had a little “dialog” with the dis- 
tinguished Jesuit theologian, Gustave Weigel, 
and I agreed that he was right in saying 
that the Catholic Church allows Catholic 
statesmen to speak for a consensus beyond 
anything the church might say, but I added 
what also must be observed, that frequently 
the Catholic statesman takes more freedom 
than the church finds convenient. 

TRIUMPH OF TRANSITION 


I think we non-Catholics ought to appre- 
ciate this church that from our standpoint 
may represent a bit of medieval vestigial 
remnant. We ought not condescend to it 
like that, because we ought to recognize that 
it has two great virtues which, on the whole, 
individualistic protestantism, or secularism, 
or what-have-you does not have. I am go- 
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ing to say this in appreciation of catholi- 
cism. I hope that Monsignor Lally after I 
have finished won't say, “God deliver us 
from our friends.” I appreciate the Catholic 
Church because it was able to do something 
that I think is quite marvelous and that is, 
to take a priestly monarchy which at one 
time in the Middle Ages thought it was going 
to be the supersovereignty over all the na- 
tions, and make it a general instrument of 
a universal religious community, the only 
really universal Christian community. In- 
cidentally, I hope that this isn’t a “liberal 
heresy”—but I don't think this can be done 
without the institution of monarchy, If 
that be heresy,“ make the most of it. 

Now the Catholic Church has two great 
advantages, one is that it never questions 
the social substance of human existence, 
that we are not just individuals but in- 
dividuals who are fulfilled in, and frustrated 
by, our communities. The Catholic Church 
has an abiding sense of “community.” Its 
conceptions of “justice” are too fixed for 
me; they do not care enough about or take 
enough cognizance of the historical tontin- 
gencies. For instance, take the “population 
problem! — the church's prohibition of birth 
control. But why should I go into this, when 
I want to appreciate the fact that the Catho- 
lic Church supports a natural law that has 
some relevance to an industrial civilization? 
I think it is marvelous that a church which 
I once thought could not extricate itself 
unaided from a medieval society has done 
very well in adjusting itself to a modern in- 
dustrial society—better than most of us. 
This is one of its great virtues. 

It is also a citadel which has guarded by 
its dogmas, which are probably irrelevant to 
many modern secular or Protestant Ameri- 
cans, the integrity and responsible freedom 
of the individual against the hazards of a 
technical, technocratic culture and civiliza- 
tion. This is a tremendous achievement. 


CITADEL FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


I don't say that the Catholic Church is 
the only one that does this. I think that 
every institution of learning, and every re- 
ligious institution ought to do this, but one 
of the great problems of the American char- 
acter is, How are we going to come to terms 
with the pressing problems of a technical 
society? We define “technique” simply as 
the mastery of nature, man’s scientific mas- 
tery of nature, which leaves many ques- 
tions of human existence out, particularly 
the question about the individual, and the 
question about the meaning of his exist- 
ence. Here is the Catholic Church, which 
isa very nonindividualistic institution, nev- 
ertheless having this citadel for the indi- 
vidual. I think we ought to be grateful 
that in an open society, there could be this 
voice about individual destiny that trans- 
cends all our social destinies. 

What about this strange and pathetic in- 
dividual, who is so insignificant in the co- 
herences and incoherences of nature and his- 
tory and so significant to himself and to 
the people who love him? He is going to 
die as all the animals die. Though he thinks 
he ought not to die and hopes that he is 
not going to die, he would not know what 
to do with eternity if he had it—what are 
you going to do with the pathos and in- 
congruity of this individual existence? And 
what are you going to do if he asks the 
question: “What is the meaning of my in- 
dividual and my collective destiny anyway?” 

Now, here I must confess another heresy. 
Being a liberal in politics I have been rather 
consistently antiliberal in culture because I 
think it is rather pathetic that this great 
liberal culture of ours, this Western culture 
of ours, should interpret the meaning of 
human existence in terms of two very du- 
bious dogmas, the “perfectibility of man,” 
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and the “inevitability of progress" in a nu- 
Clear age. Certainly, there must be some 
Voice that says “this isn't true,” and for my 
part I am glad that we have an open society 
in which either the Christian standpoint, 
or the Catholic Christian standpoint is not 
annulled or silenced, and where the secular 
Society with all its wonderful scientific dis- 
Ciplines can challenge the inevitable ob- 
Scurantism of the religious community, 
which is always involved in obscurantism 
because it claims that its symbols or its 
historical facts are more than historical 
facts. This is, in other words, a problem we 
are not going to solve, but thank God we 
have a community in which every one of 
these answers is still heard. We haven't 
solved the problem of the meaning of our 
existence and it has become more unsolvable 

use we are in conflict, in competition, 
with a very technocratic society that defines 
the uniqueness of man by saying that he 
is a animal. We are certainly a 
little more than that. 

I must admit that my friend Sir Charles 
Snow is right and say we have a particular 
reason for being somewhat technocratic be- 
Cause all the poor nations of the world are 
trying to get our technocracy; we are legiti- 
mately technocratic, but we ought to have 
Some apprehensions about the preoccupa- 
tion of man with the tools of life. 

THE LIBERAL HERITAGE 


I must come to a conclusion. There are 
Many other problems we could consider in 
the American character. I should say that 
any of our studies would have to analyze 
the American heritage in order to show what 
is perennially valid in this glorious liberal 
heritage of the 18th century Founding Fa- 
thers, and what must be adjusted to the 
facts of a collectivist society. There, I think 
it is worth observing that we don't neces- 
Sarily turn from error—the error of 
Utopianism, messianism, and liberalism and 
individualism—to the truth of our realism, 
but that we are ty g back to a much 
richer truth that our Founding Fathers col- 
lectively had. You take the idealism of Jef- 
ferson, the sober realism of a Madison, and 
the wintry pessimism of John Adams, not 
to say the cynicism of an Alexander Ham- 
Uton, all have their place in the threshing 
floor of an open society where truth is sep- 
arated from error and error from truth. In- 
Cidentally, in this open society, we have a 
Place even for those systems which believe 
that the truth should be guaranteed by 
authority, religious or political, against 
error. This is also a great achievement of 
Our free society. 

We must look at the past not only because 
it shows us how finite we are, what crea- 
tures of our determinations, but because we 
are also responsible agents in history, and 
we must study the past to free ourselves for 
the future. Freedom is the knowledge of 
necessity, though not in the way that Hegel 
and Marx said it was. We must have the 
knowledge of our finite déterminations of 
the past, in order that we may be free to 
Master our destiny in the future. We must 
know the past, and then we must not be 
preoccupied with it. 

I must close with a word from one of the 
greatest statesmen of our age, Sir Winston 
Churchill. In a memorable address he made 
in New York after the war, during the Berlin 
airlift, he said something like this about the 
Past, and the future, and about man's de- 
termination of freedom. He said: “Our air- 
lift has won us the hearts of the German 
People, gentlemen. I hope you won't be 
Offended that I think it important to win the 
hearts of the German people seeihg they 
did us so much wrong—but, gentlemen, let 
us only remember so much of the past as 
will make us creative in the future.” 
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The Forgotten Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Septem- 
ber 14 is a historical date in the city of 
New Orleans. It is the anniversary of 
the day on which the carpetbaggers were 
driven from New Orleans and constitu- 
tional government restored in 1874. 

Each year on this date the Board of 
Commissioners of Liberty Place—the 
name given to the spot on which the 
battle of September 14 was fought—as- 
semble to pay homage and tribute to 
those patriots who fought and died there. 
Each year a prominent person is selected 
to deliver an address at the annual ban- 
quet. This year Associate Justice of the 
Louisiana Supreme Court Walter B. 
Hamlin made the principal address. 

It has been my privilege to have 
known Justice Hamlin since childhood 
when we attend McDonough School No. 
17 in New Orleans. He has become one 
of Louisiana’s outstanding jurists. His 
address before the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Liberty Place was of such sig- 
nificance and importance that I thought 
it fitting and proper to bring it before 
this body. 

The address and the subject matter 
speaks for itself. Here it is: 

ADDRESS BY WALTER B. HAMLIN, ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF LOUISI- 
ANA, BEFORE THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
or LIBERTY PLACE, AT ANTOINE’S RESTAU- 
RANT, New ORLEANS, LA., SEPTEMBER 14, 
1961 
Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, I desire 

to thank you for the opportunity to address 
you tonight. However, before going further 
in my address, I believe it is of value to this 
discussion to call to your attention to the 
fact that, by a curious coincidence, each 
time a constitution of Louisiana was adopted 
has been just before, during, or shortly after 
wars in which our Nation participated. 

In 1812 Congress an act authorig- 
ing a constitutional convention in the Ter- 
ritory of Orleans preparatory to Louisiana's 
being admitted as a State. The Mexican 
War took place about 1845- Our next con- 
stitution was that of 1845. The convention 
met in Jackson, La., and adjourned to New 
Orleans. 

The next constitution was adopted in 
1852, while the clouds of the War Between 
the States were gathering. In 1860 a State 
convention met in New Orleans and passed 
an Ordinance of Secession. In 1861 this 
same convention amended the Constitution 
of 1852 by inserting the words, “Confederate 
States” in place of “United States,” with a 
few other changes which were unimportant. 

The next constitution was adopted in 
1864 during the War Between the States and 
while New Orleans was lying prostrate with 
the heel of Silver Spoon Ben Butler of Mas- 
sachusetts on its neck. It may seem strange, 
but this constitution was submitted to the 
people. A small amount of people turned 
out, and it carried by a vote of 6,836 to 
1,566. 

The War Between the States ended in 
1865. The carpetbagger and the scalawag 
took control over our State, ruling with an 
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iron hand, also with his heel on Louisiana’s 
neck. These intellectuals were responsible 
for the Constitution of 1868, which they 
submitted to the people, and which carried 
by a somewhat larger vote—66,152 to 48,739. 

Six later, the engagement of Sep- 
tember 14, 1874, took place, and the rule of 
the carpetbagger and scalawag was over- 
thrown. However, it took 5 long years for 
the free citizens of Louisiana to be able to 
hold another Constitutional Convention, 
which was done in 1879. Since that year 
we have had Constitutional Conventions 
held in 1898, around the time of the Span- 
ish-American War; 1913, shortly before 
World War I commenced, and 1921, about 
2% years after the armistice in November, 
1918. The Constitution of 1921 is still in 
effect, but the foundation of its provisions 
is the Constitution of 1879. 

This community is indeed fortunate in 
having this organization commemorate each 
year the anniversary of the battle of Sep- 
tember 14, 1874. 

This conflict took place because the people 
of this community were tired of a tyrany 
and an oppression which had deprived them 
of their rights as individuals, guaranteed 
to them by the ninth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, as well as 
their other constitutional rights, and they 
were determined to put an end to this un- 
speakable situation. They knew that the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights had 
unified the American people, and that they 
were entitled to the protection they offered. 

I submit to you that this battle on Sep- 
tember 14, 1874, which was fought to pre- 
serve the independence of the people of this 
community, was just as important as the 
Battle of New Orleans in 1815, which ended 
the War of 1812, as there is no doubt that 
the War of 1812 was the “Second War for 
American Independence.” The affair we are 
assembled to commemorate may be called a 
skirmish when compared with other battles 
recorded in history's pages, but its impor- 
tance and the bravery of its participants has 
set a fine example for all time to all men 
determined to be free. 

In times like these it is well for our atten- 
tion to be called to the fact that our Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights is a good 
answer to the violent, turbulent men, both 
at home and abroad, in their attempts to 
place might upon the pedestal that others 
have raised to right, 

It is not feasible for me to dwell too much 
upon the provisions of the Bill of Rights, 
but I feel that a discussion of the ninth 
amendment to the Constitution, commonly 
known as the forgotten ninth amendment 
(and I refer you to an excellent work with 
this title by Mr. Bennett Patterson of the 
Texas bar) is in order upon this occasion. 
The ninth amendment is very short, and 
reads as follows: “The enumeration in the 
Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” 

The ninth amendment is a basic state- 
ment of the inherent natural rights of the 
individual, for which your ancestors fought 
in the vicinity of the monument on Canal 
Street. On its face this amendment states 
that there are certain unenumerated rights 
that are retained by the people as indi- 
viduals. 

These rights do not owe their origin to 
constitutions. They existed before consti- 
tutions were even thought of, They exist 
inherently in every man, by endowment of 
the Creator, and are merely reaffirmed in our 
Constitution. They are incapable of enum- 
eration, but as they are upon, the 
individual has the right to apply to the 
courts for relief and redress. 

There are many who possess a richer ex- 
perience than your humble servant, The 
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best I can do is to give examples of some 
only some—of the unenumerated inherent 
rights contemplated by the Constitution, in 
order that this 3 may ae 3 
cal purpose. The t estab justice, 
promote general welfare, secure the blessings 
of liberty, protect our persons and 

from violence, are examples of natural, in- 
herent rights. 

Violations of these rights are: No man 
should be compelled by another to do what 
the laws do not require; nor to refrain from 
the acts which the laws permit. A law that 
makes a man a judge in his own cause; or a 
law that takes property from A and gives it 
to B; a law that punishes a citizen for an act 
which when done was in violation of no ex- 
isting law—these are examples. 

The right to be let alone“ is one of our 
inherent rights which has been sustained by 
our courts; the right to privacy is inherent; 
the right to acquire and own property and 
to deal with it and use it as the owner 
chooses, so long as the use harms nobody, 
is a natural right. 2 

The Declaration of Independence men- 
tions rights to which the laws of nature and 
nature's God entitle all men—among these 
being life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The Declaration of Independence was a 
forerunner of the ninth amendment, and 
when it used the words “nature’s God” and 
“among these,” it was careful not to attempt 
to enumerate those rights. It was careful 
to admit that liberties and human rights 
were not man-made and could not be enu- 
merated by man. 

Therefore, the door is wide open for the 
results of research, the proper construction 
of this amendment, and enumeration from 
time to time of the rights with which the 
Government, or anyone, has no power to 
interfere. Remember—in our own lifetime 
we have seen, from the stream of history, 
that human rights are the product of the 
growth of civilization. The telephone, elec- 
tricity, automobile, airplane, radio and tele- 
vision, paved roads, transportation facili- 
ties, and industry generally being vastly im- 
proved, they carry with them inherent hu- 
man rights. 

I feel certain that you will agree with me 
that the framers of the Bill of Rights looked 
far into the future and anticipated this 
growth of civilization, which, to say the least, 
is not short of being miraculous. 

As before stated, the preservation of these 
rights was involved on September 14, 1874. 
Those intrepid, militant souls who believed 
in liberty and were willing to fight for it, 
wanted to make our land the land of golden 
opportunity and the meeting place of the 
world's finest ideas and ideals. It has been 
made so. 

Therefore, we of this generation must, and 
should, pause now and then to think back 
upon their bravery and love of community 
and home, We should also pause to con- 
sider, as they did, the fact that as horrible 
as war is, defeat, with its looting and killing, 
starvation and pestilence, ts worse. I be- 
lieve that it is time that we became aware 
that a nation which feeds itself and its 
rising generations on pacifism is also spoon- 
ing out defeatism. 

Why do I say this? Twice in my lifetime 
I have witnessed 1 man having the power 
to set over 400 million men fighting for their 
lives. And today we are living under threat 
of the exercise of similar power by a third 
man, (And it is said that man is a rational 
animal.) 

Twice in my lifetime I have been shocked 
at the quick desiccation of our wartime 
armies, The first time was after the ar- 
mistice of 1918, and the second time was in 
1946 and 1947, after a sparsely trained army 
of 400,000 was turned into a sharp, hard- 
fighting, brilliantly organized global weapon 
that numbered 8 million men by 1945, This 
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drying up of our wartime armies is bound 
to recall the agonizing bloodletting of Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors who had gone to 
war ill prepared. 

I know of no better way to put it than 
by quoting the words of the late Gen. George 
C. Marshall: “We have tried since the birth 
of our Nation to promote our love of peace 
by a display of weakness. This course has 
failed us utterly.” 

We must remain a strong Nation. You 
descendants of those heroes of September 14, 
1874, I know, will uphold their traditions, 
urge preparedness, freedom from fear and 
hysteria, and the maintenance of the rights 
of the individual which are protected by our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. 


A Clear-Cut Policy, Not More Studies, 
Needed To Win the War Against the 
Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the only 
way we are going to defeat the Commu- 
nist conspiracy is to have a clear-cut and 
understandable policy which will leave 
no doubt in the mind of Khrushchev 
that we are detemined to win any war 
he starts. Month after month we have 
been waiting for the President to come 
forth with such a policy, but instead we 
receive a constant stream of statements 
from the White House calling for more 
studies, additional advice, further con- 
sideration. The hour is late. Unless we 
enunciate a firm policy soon, we may 
find ourselves still studying the world 
situation when the Communists have al- 

taken over. The latest study 
group from which the President seeks 
advice is discussed in the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 


War's Tus Prove? 


Mr. Kennedy the other day appointed a 

four-man board to give him a few answers 
about why all the propaganda victories go 
to the Communists and what should be done 
to wage effective psychological and political 
warfare. This group is odd in a number of 
ways. 
First, its membership is composed of men 
he can reach by practically stepping across 
the hall. His brother, Attorney General 
Bobby Kennedy, is a member. So is Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, presidential military ad- 
viser, who is in the White House with 
Kennedy. So is U. Alexis Johnson, deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
and former Ambassador to Thailand. Com- 
pleting the formation is Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg, a puzzler. Maybe his 
function is to persuade Walter Reuther to 
lend a few United Auto Worker goons to 
contribute their talents to the cold war. 

It is explained that the Communists’ abil- 
ity to repress world reaction unfavorable to 
them, and to dominate the news as they 
choose with spurious “spontaneous” demon- 
strations, led to the creation of the new 
board. 

Administration officials, for instance, were 
appalled that many neutralist nations re- 
ceived the news apathetically when the 
Soviet Union resumed nuclear testing. They 
figured everybody would have screamed if 
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the United States had done it, and that the 
Communists would have picketed and stoned 
our embassies around the world. 

Well, we have a few suggestions. The 
first of them is that the only cold war 
political and psychological victories that 
count are those scored directly against the 
Communists. What the nonalined nations 
think of things is utterly irrelevant, as 
Khrushchev demonstrated when he resumed 
testing in a spirit of utter contempt for 
their opinion. 

The second is that the necessity to create 
such a board ought to impress Mr. Ken- 
nedy with the fact that $4 billion a year in 
foregin aid and $130 million a year for the 
alleged propaganda of the U.S. Information 
Agency is simply money down the drain. If 
these ventures had the slightest efficacy in 
winning “world opinion” our way or alien- 
ating it from commuinsm, there wouldn’t be 
any need for all this second guessing. 

But, as we say, world opinion is of no 
consequence anyway. Khrushchev doesn’t 
hold his slave empire together by bonds of 
love, but by terror and force. He doesn't 
command the respectful silence and even the 
active support of so many uncommitted 
countries because he is courteous and con- 
siderate, but because he is ruthless and they 
are fearful of him. He bangs nucleat bombs 
in their ears and they keep their mouths 
shut. But if we don’t cough up another 
poultice of foreign aid, somebody wrecks 
another USIA library or plasters the front 
of our embassy by throwing bottles of ink. 

Strength and purpose are respected in 
this out-of-focus world. When Mr. Kennedy 
starts convincing people that he means busi- 
ness and won't let the United States be 
pushed around, there will be no need for 
boards of psychological warfare. 


An Invasion of American Rights That 
Must No Longer Be Tolerated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
19, 1961, I entered into the RECORD a 
statement on the effects of the Arab 
League boycott of American business and 
citizens having dealings with Israel or 
who happen to be of the Jewish faith. 
The catalog of boycott actions there 
set forth was a long and unpleasant one. 
At that time I urged that this Govern- 
ment do something to end discrimina- 
tion by these Arab governments against 
our citizens and our business community. 
As far as I know nothing further has 
been accomplished in this area, and I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following supplement to the 
July statement of the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations: 

INVASION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS—SUPPLEMENT 
INTRODUCTION 

The American Jewish Committee recently 
published an analysis of the Arab League 
boycott from the standpoint of its inter- 
ference with the legitimate activities of 
Americans—their right to travel abroad 
without being subjected to indignity, and 
to serve equally with other citizens in U.S. 
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military establishments overseas; their free- 
dom to engage in commercial relationships 
Without discrimination on ground of reli- 
gion. These rights and freedoms are tra- 
ditionally held inviolate by our Government. 

This supplemental document deals with 
still further aspects of the Arab League boy- 
cott which affect American citizens, Chris- 
tians as well as Jews, who are engaged in 
business and the professions. 

The boycott has interfered with the com- 
Mercial pursuits of Americans and American 
Companies in many foreign countries. It 
has subjected American foreign trade to 
arbitrary restraint. It has obstucted Ameri- 
can shipping and visited abuse upon Ameri- 
Can seamen in defiance of international law. 
It has intruded upon the professional activ- 
ities of Americans in the entertainment 
field. 

RESTRICTIONS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS AND THE 
PROFESSIONS IMPOSED BY THE ARAB LEAGUE 
BOYCOTT 
The Arab League has said in effect that 

American business an industrial enterprises 

may trade in Israel or with the Arab coun- 

tries—not both. 


Blacklisting of American companies 


Approximately 500 American concerns re- 
ceived warnings during 1960, sent through 
the U.S; mails from boycott offices in Damas- 
cus and Kuwait. A typical example is the 
fou communication, dated August 23, 
1960, from the Arab League Secretariat in 

to a company in New York: 

“1. Do you have branch factories in Israel? 
and did you undertake any exploration 
Work for oil in Israel? 

“2. Do you have assembly plants in Israel? 

"3. Do you have, in Israel, general agencies 
Or head offices for your Middle Eastern oper- 
ations? 

“4. Do/did you give the right of using your 
Patents, trademarks, copyrights, etc, to 

companies? 

“5. Do/did you subscribe in Israeli com- 
Panties or factories? 

“6. Do/did you render consultative serv- 

or technical experience to Israeli fac- 
tories? 

“7. Do you represent Israeli firms in your 
country? 

“8. Do you have a branch of yours in 
Israel? In case you have, please define its 
Position as to your company. 

“It is essential to have this declaration 
duly legalized by your competent authorities 
and countersigned by any Arab consul in 
your country. 

“Finally, we would like to draw your at- 
tention to the fact that this declaration 
Should reach us within a period not to ex- 
ceed November 31, 1960. If this period 
elapsed without receiving your reply, we 
Shall regretfully be obliged to ban transac- 
tions with you and to blacklist your com- 
Pany in all of the Arab countries. 

“Yours faithfully, ` 
“Dr. ABDUL KARIM EL-A'DI, 
“Commissioner General for the Boycott 
of Israel.” 
„By 1961, according to Fortune magazine, 
the number of American firms on the Arab 
blacklist had risen from about 20 in 1957 
to nearly 4 times that.“ 

Many companies—including Emerson Ra- 
dio, General Tire & Rubber, Dow Chemical, 
and Merritt-Chapman & Scott—have re- 
fused to yield to the boycott Some feel 
that the Arab market, despite its overwhelm- 
ing numerical strength, would not compen- 
Sate for loss of Israeli business. Some have 

ered that certain cynical Arab coun- 

tries are not above dealing with recalcitrant 

Companies whose products are in short sup- 

Ply in the Middle East. Some simply ob- 

Mey on principle to threats and foreign dic- 
on. 


— 
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A case in point is a large company in the 
Midwest, which is building a tzz-million 
plant in Haifa, to be completed in 1962. An 
official of the company explains its decision 
to defy the Arab boycott: 

“Our Board was immediately concerned 
with the threat of boycott of our products 
by the nations of the United Arab Repub- 
lic. We did considerable business in these 
countries and had received threats of the 
boycott by letter from four of the countries 
of the Arab bloc. Remember also the popu- 
lation totals—65 million Arab people to 
2 million in Israel. 

“Despite this, [we] felt that basically most 
Americans are not in sympathy with the 
boycott. Our own reaction is one of great 
distaste, 

“The whole philosophy of the Arab bloc— 
its threat of boycott against people doing 
business in Israel, its attitude toward the 
Suez, its general political thinking—is op- 
posed by the Western bloc of nations.” 

The viewpoint of many companies is 
summed up by Fortune: 

“The growing willingness of U.S. and Euro- 
pean investors to ignore Arab threats Is, of 
course, due in part to sympathy with the 
Israeli cause. However, this factor is of less 
importance than the Arabs would have the 
world believe. The fact is that Israel offers 
economic opportunities which make it worth 
while for many types of investors to ignore 
Arab threats. Israel's per capita GNP— 
$1,050—is 13 times greater than Egypt's.) 
Indicative of the changed outlook is the 
attitude of R. A. Hutchinson, a vice presi- 
dent of Studebaker-Packard, which opened 
an assembly line in Haifa in 1960. Said 
Hutchinson, We deal with all the Arab 
states. But if they choose to stop their 
purchases following our agreement here, 
that’s their affair, not ours.“ 

“Moreover, the capricious manner in which 
the boycott is applied invites defiance. It 
is not a crime under the blockade regula- 
tions simply to sell good to Israel, but it is 
considered illegal to invest in Israel, to set 
up offices there, or to enter licensing and 
technical agreements with Israeli firms. But 
some U.S. companies, such as Bulova Watch, 
which do nothing more than sell their prod- 
ucts to Israel, have found themselves sum- 
marily placed on the blacklist. 

“Faced with such arbitrariness, formerly 
hesitant investors have apparently decided 
that they might as well be hung for shee 
as for lambs.” * ` 


Blacklisting of American ships 


The Arab League boycott applies as well 
to American-owned vessels temporarily 
chartered to Israeli companies, or, as hap- 
pens more frequently, carrying materials or 
agricultural or industrial products from the 
United States destined in large or small part 
for Israeli ports. The number of ships thus 
blacklisted varies; as of now, it is estimated 
that about 35 Amerlcan-flag vessels are af- 
fected, plus an equal number owned by 
American companies but registered in other 
countries. 

The closing of Arab ports to ships sailing 
to or from Israel has also subjected Ameri- 
can seamen to insult and hardship. 

The crew of the freighter Westport, en- 
tering the port of Suez en route from Israel 
in the fall of 1959, was held aboard ship 
for 22 days in violation of international law. 
The seamen’s papers were impounded by the 
police. The seamen were forbidden to com- 
municate with anyone except through Egyp- 
tion officials.* 

In the summer of 1960, when the 
Isthmian arrived at Aqaba, Jordan, crew 
members were quizzed as to their religious 
affiliation and two members were prohibited 
from taking shore leave because their sur- 
names did not sound “Christian” to the 
Arabs.’ 

Outraged by “harassment and mistreat- 
ment of American seamen in Arab ports,” 
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the Seafarers International Union picketed 
the Egyptian ship Cleopatra when it arrived 
in New York in April 1960. The picket line 
was honored by the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen. Unable to unload 
its cargo, the ship was stranded in New York 
for 3 weeks. Efforts by the owners to have 
the Federal courts enjoin the picketing met 
with no success. 

The demonstration at the dock provoked 
anxiety in Washington—not because of the 
grievances which occasioned it, but because 
it might cause embarrassment.’ In exchange 
for the union's agreement to end their 
public protest, the State Department finally 
promised to look into the situation “and, 
through appropriate diplomatic action with 
the foreign countries involved, to renew its 
efforts to assure freedom of the seas and 
to protect the interests of our shipping and 
seamen now being discriminated against by 
the Arab boycott and blacklisting oe 

On July 12, 1961, the president of the 
National Maritime Union, Joseph Curran, 
charged that “American seamen still are sub- 
jected to indignities and threats of physical 
violence.” % He asked President Kennedy to 
protest to the United Nations against “con- 
tinued United Arab Republic violations of 
the principle of freedom of the seas.” In a 
telegram to the President, Mr. Curran 
warned: 

“In the absence of action by governments 
or by the United Nations to enforce the 
principle of freedom of the seas, the Inter- 
national Workers Federation 
representing unions of seamen and other 
transport workers with a total membership 
of 6,500,000 in 71 countries will have to con- 
sider joint action through its own resources, 
including boycott.” = 

American shipowners were affronted for 
nearly 2 years, starting in the spring of 1958, 
by the Navy's acceptance of the so-called 
Haifa clause in contracts for tankers calling 
at Persian Gulf ports. In effect, the clause 
barred U.S, vessels engaged in business with 
Israel from carrying Navy oll cargoes.“ In 
February 1960, when public pressure led the 
Navy's Military Sea Transport Service to 
withdraw the clause from its shipping con- 
tracts, Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, of New 
Jersey, commented: 

“I hope the public protests which greeted 
revelation of this now discontinued prac- 
tice will serve as notice to other Govern- 
ment agencies. The American public does 
not believe a U.S. Government agency should 
knuckle under to any form of international 
blackmail.” 

Denial of entry to the Suez Canal 

In closing the Suez Canal to ships of 
American registry engaging in trade with 
Israel or stopping at Israeli ports, the United 
Arab Republic is defying United Nations 
resolutions and established practice, and 
violating the convention respecting the 
free navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal 
signed at Constantinople, October 29, 1888, 
by Turkey and eight major world powers. 
Egypt was then under Turkey’s rule; the 
United Arab Republic, as successor to the 
Turkish Government in that region, is 
bound by treaty obligations assumed with 
respect to the Suez Canal. 

The very first article of the convention . 
states: 

“The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be 
free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag. 

“The canal shall never be subject to the 
exercise of the right of blockade.” 

The UAR contention-that the convention 
does not apply under conditions of war was 
clearly anticipated by article XI: 

“The measures taken in the cases provided 
for in articles IX and X [which deal with 
measures to be taken by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to enforce the treaty, defend Egypt 
and maintain public order] of the present 
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treaty shall not interfere with the free use 
of the canal.” 

The convention prohibits the erection of 
permanent fortifications or other impedi- 
ments to navigation (arts. VIII and XI), 
and provides for continuation of the treaty 
beyond the duration of the Acts of Conces- 
sion of the Universal Suez Canal Company— 
that is, even when the Government of Egypt 
should come into direct control of the canal 
(art. XIV). 

On November 2, 1956, during the emer- 
gency special session to deal with the Sinai- 
Suez Canal crisis, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations adopted a resolution 
calling for a cease-fire in the Middle East 
and urging that “steps be taken to reopen 
the Suez Canal and restore secure freedom 
of navigation.” “ 

The U.S. position was summed up by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles in 1956: * 

“It seemed to us from the beginning that 
any solution should take account of two 
basic facts. One is that an international 
waterway like the Suez Canal, which has al- 
ways had an international status, cannot 
properly be made an instrumentality of any 
government's national policies so that equal 
passage may depend on that government's 
favor. That does not require Egypt to forgo 
the rights which are normal to it as the 
sovereign nation through whose territory 
this international waterway passes. It does 
mean that Egypt should not be in a position 
to exercise such arbitrary power, open or 
devious, over the operations of this inter- 
national waterway that the nations depend- 
ent on the canal will in effect be living un- 
der an economic ‘sword of Damocles.’ That 
would be an intolerable state of affairs. It 
would be inconsistent with the United Na- 
tions Charter requirement that these situ- 
ations must be dealt with in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law.” 

On January 8, 1957, to help defray the 
cost of rehabilitating the Suez Canal, the 
United States advanced $5 million to the 
United Nations. As of July 1961, approxi- 
mately $3 million had been refunded in three 
installments, leaving a net of $2 million con- 
tributed by the United States. Thus, in 
submitting to the exclusion of American 
ships from the canal, our Government is 
allowing its citizens to be denied access to 
an international waterway maintained in 
part out of their own pockets. 

The “Freedom of the Seas” amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act, introduced by Sen- 
ators PauL DouumLas and KENNETH KEATING, 
and adopted by both Houses of Congress on 
May 2, 1960, declares that “such procedures 
as boycotts, blockades and the restriction of 
the use of international waterways” are dis- 
approved by the United States and endanger 
the peace of the world; the amendment calls 
on the President to “report on measures 
taken by the Administration” to insure the 
application of these principles in granting 
foreign aide But the State Department has 
not acted on this policy statement by the 
Congress. 

Blacklisting of Hollywood and Broadway 
stars 

Numerous American stage and screen 
stars of all faiths who have performed, or 
intend to perform, in Israel, or are said to 
harbor favorable feelings for that country, 
have been blacklisted by the Arab League. 
This extension of discrimination to the en- 
tertainment industry may well be intended 
to accomplish something more than appears 
on the surface—namely, to restrict freedom 
of expression. 

The most publicized instance occurred in 
March 1961, when the United Arab Republic 
refused to permit a company of the Ameri- 
can Theatre Guild, touring under the spon- 
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sorship of the U.S. Department of State and 
headed by no less renowned an actress than 
Helen Hayes, to perform in Cairo. The rea- 
son given was that the company was sched- 
uled also to appear in Tel Aviv. Yet, no 
military or economic gain would accrue to 
Israel because of this visit. The cancellation 
seemed clearly to imply that if well-known 
persons could be disadvantaged because of 
their alleged friendly attitudes toward Israel 
or willingness to appear there, persons of 
lesser repute might be well advised not to 
evidence attitudes or make commitments dis- 
pleasing to the Arab League. 

TO UPHOLD THE INTERESTS OF AMERICAN 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Our State Department has repeatedly pro- 
claimed its determination to protect basic 
American interests which are endangered by 
the Arab boycott. It has clearly catalogued 
those interests and its intentions with re- 
spect to them as follows: 

“The U.S. Government protests as a mat- 
ter of policy discriminatory actions or prac- 
tices with respect to international trade 
which adversely affect U.S. firms, vessels, and 
citizens. The Department will continue to 
pursue, by all appropriate and effective 
means, every avenue whereby private Ameri- 
can interests in international trade may be 
fully safeguarded, and restored. 

“As a matter of settled policy, the United 
States supports the principle of freedom of 
the seas and free access to foreign ports and 
facilities. The Department has constantly 
sought to facilitate the normal pursuit of 
international commerce by vessels of US. 


try. 

“The U.S. Government has long and un- 
equivocally maintained the principle that 
there should be freedom of transit through 
the Suez Canal for all nations. This policy 
has been publicly emphasized on numerous 
occasions, and was specifically reiterated by 
the Secretary of State during his address 
before the United Nations General Assembly 
on September 17, 1959. 

“The Department of State reemphasizes 
that our Government neither recognizes nor 
condones the Arab boycott, which includes 
the blacklisting of U.S,-flag vessels in part 
because of prior calls at Israeli ports. Every 
appropriate opportunity will be utilized, on 
a continuing basis, to reemphasize this fun- 
damental position to the governments con- 
cerned,” 17 > 

But these and other assurances of devotion 
to principle still remain to be implemented 
by “effective means“; our Government has 
yet to move from praiseworthy assertions to 
appropriate action. 


CITIZEN ACTION 


The conscientious citizen, who may well 
ask “What can I do about this?” may find 
guidance in the State Department's declara- 
tion that the Department “gives full con- 
sideration to all communications from 
private American groups with respect to 
problems affecting the conduct of U.S. for- 
eign relations.” In view of this hospital- 
ity to the views of private citizen groups, 
leaders of such groups have the opportunity 
to address themselves to those aspects of the 
boycott which are of particular concern to 
their members: 

Business, industrial, and trade organiza- 
tions can urge that Government departments 
and agencies, and U.S. representatives 
abroad, henceforth refuse to cooperate with, 
or facilitate, those activities of Arab League 
nations which interfere with freedom of 
action on the part of American companies 
in establishing, maintaining, and extending 
commercial relations abroad. Business and 
industrial firms can themselves reject threats 
of boycott or blacklisting. 

Labor unions, which have a substantial 
stake in frustrating the boycott, can con- 
tinue to express the views already voiced by 
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several spokesmen of the labor movement, 
emphasizing the need for immediate action 
to uphold the principles enunciated by the 
State Department in its official statement of 
May 6, 1960, to the president of the AFL-CIO. 

Religious, patriotic, and civic organizations 
can articulate their opposition to our Goy- 
ernment’s seeming toleration of Arab League 
activities which infringe upon American sov- 
ereignty and invade the rights of American 
citizens. 

The mass media can interpret to news- 
paper and magazine readers, and radio and 
television audiences, the nature and signifi- 
cance of the Arab boycott, exposing it in its 
full light as an arrogant effort to dictate to 
the American business and industrial com- 
munity under what conditions and with 
whom commerce and trade may be conducted 
in foreign countries. 

Veterans’ organizations can demand that 
the Armed Forces terminate their accommo- 
dation to Arab discrimination against Amer- 
ican servicemen and henceforth refuse to 
make religious distinctions in the assignment 
of military and civillan personnel to U.S. 
establishments anywhere in the world. 

All citizen groups can urge that Congress 
reexamine its foreign aid policy, with par- 
ticular reference to expenditures for grants 
and loans to those Arab League nations 
which discriminate among American citi- 
zens and boycott American business and 
industry. All groups can call upon our 
Government to suit its action to its word, 
to insist that: 

Citizens carrying American passports 
must receive equal hospitality wherever they 
may travel; 

Ships flying the Stars and Stripes must 
enjoy freedom of navigation in whatever in- 
ternational waterway they may choose to 

Armed Forces personnel, whether military 
or civilian, must be assigned to oversea 
service, wherever such service is required, 
without regard for discriminatory religious 
criteria invoked by foreign governments in 
defiance of American law; 

American citizens and American-owned 
companies must be free to pursue their le- 
gitimate commercial and industrial inter- 
ests anywhere in the world without arbi- 
trary interference and restraint; 

Countries seeking to maintain friendly 
relations with the United States must be 
guided by these requirements. 

In short, public opinion can call a halt 
to departures from principle in America’s 
foreign relations. Public opinion can de- 
mand that our foreign policy be extricated 
from the quicksands of concession to blus- 
ter and affront, and restored to the solid 
rock of self-respect. 

Allies are not won nor admiration stirred 
for our country by willingness to compro- 
mise national ideals on the grounds of ex- 
pediency. The fallacy, indeed the cataclys- 
mic consequence, of such a course has been 
borne out all too often in the downfall of 
once-proud nations. 

Today, as in the past, America’s true 
course lies in unyielding commitment to the 
principles that give us strength as a nation 
and stature as a leader among nations. 


The Arab League consists of 11 countries: 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, and Yemen. 

Comments on Points Raised in New York 
State Resolution 131.“ CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, May 3, 1961, p. 6568. 

The Frayed Arab Noose,” Fortune, July 
1961, p. 102, 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 106. 

* Seafarers Log, official organ of the Sea- 
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“The Halfa clause: In event the vessel 
is prevented from loading or discharging in 
any port by the local authorities because 
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“1. To cancel the charter as of the date 
loading is refused or after discharge at an- 
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“3. To nominate other loading or dis- 
charging port or ports. 

“Expenses incurred by the charterer in 
exercising an option shall be for the account 
of the owner.” 

n The New York Times, Feb. 19, 1960. 
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\OF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Many people have become yery con- 
cerned about the connections of certain 
Persons involved in the affairs of the 
American Civil Liberties Union with 
Communist front groups. They are ask- 
ing the question: Does the ACLU really 
Promote adherence to rights guaranteed 
the individual by the Constitution? 

Organizational Research Associates, 
the address of which is Post Office Box 
51, Garden Grove, Calif., has prepared a 
Pamphlet entitled, “The Truth About the 
American Civil Liberties Union,” which 
I believe should be brought to the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress and 
to the American public. Under unani- 
Mous consent, I include the pamphlet 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp: 

THE TRUTH Anour THE AMERICAN CIVIL 

LIBERTIES UNION 

Masters of Deceit,” J. Edgar Hoover, page 
228: “Fronts probably represent the party’s 
Most successful tactic in cap non- 
Communist support. Like mass agitation 
and infiltration, fronts espouse the decep- 
tive party line (hence the term mt’), 
While actually advancing the real y line. 

this way the party is able to influence 
thousands of non-Communists, collect large 
sums of money, and reach the minds, pens, 
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and tongues of many high-ranking and dis- 
tinguished individuals. Moreover fronts are 
excellent fields for party recruitment.” 

Dr. Fred C. Schwarz, executive director of 
the International Christian Anticommunism 
Crusade, “Communist Legal Subversion,” 
page 75, HCUA: “Any attempt to judge the 
influence of Communists by their numbers 
is like trying to determine the validity of 
the hull of a boat by relating the area of the 
holes to the area which is sound. One hole 
can sink the ship. Communism is the 
theory of the disciplined few controlling and 
directing the rest. One person in a sensi- 
tive position can control and manipulate 
thousands of others.” 

One quick way to evaluate the ideology of 
organizations is through consideration of the 
statements and claims of their leaders. So 
it seems necessary for a realistic appraisal 
of the civil rights policy of the American 
Civil Liberties Union that we develop the 
factual background of their prominent of- 
ficials and leaders. 

It has taken us months of painstaking re- 
search to prepare this pamphlet; it will take 
you only minutes to read it. So please read 
it and then pass it on and inform others of 
the information you are about to learn. 


SECTION I 


These are a few of the past and present 
prominent officials and leaders of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. 

1. Roger Baldwin, founder and guiding 
light of the ACLU for over 30 years, is now 
a member of the National Committee of the 
ACLU. Mr. Roger Baldwin has a record of 
over 100 Communist-front affiliations and 
citations (documented in detail, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD May 26, 1952). In an article 
written for Soviet Russia Today (September 
1934), Roger Baldwin said: “When the power 
of the working class is once achieved, as it 
has been only in the Soviet Union, I am 
for maintaining it by any means whatso- 
ever.” “The class struggle is the central 
conflict of the world, all others are coin- 
cidental.” 

Entry of Roger Baldwin in the Harvard 
reunion book on the occasion of the 30th 
anniv: reunion of his class of 1905 
(1935), “I seek social ownership of property, 
the abolition of the propertied class, and sole 
control of those who produced the wealth; 
communism is the goal.” 

2. Dr. Harry Ward, first chairman of the 
ACLU. Dr. Harry Ward has a record of over 
200 Communist front affiliations and cita- 
tions listed by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities (HCUA). Dr. Harry 
Ward was chairman of one of the largest 
Communist fronts to flourish in this coun- 
try, “The American League for Peace and 
Democracy,” which was placed on the At- 
torney General of the United States list of 
subversive organizations on June 1, 1948. 
Dr. Ward is the author of “Soviet Demo- 
cracy” and “Soviet Spirit,” two pro-Com- 
munist books which clearly show Dr. Ward's 
love for the Soviet system of government. 
The California Senate Fact Finding Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, in their 1948 
report, page 246, said: “The Communist 
affiliation of Dr. Harry F. Ward is indicative 
of the Communist sympathies of the mem- 
bers and sponsors of the “Friends of the 
Soviet Union.” 

3. Abraham L. Wirin, chief counsel for the 
Southern California Chapter of the ACLU, 
sometimes referred to as “Mr. ACLU.” 

In 1934 A. L. Wirin formed a law partner- 
ship with Leo Gallagher and Grover Johnson 
(reference: Daily Peoples World, Mar. 5, 
1934, official publication of the Communist 
Party on the west coast). Mr. Leo Gallagher 
ran for State office on the Communist Party 
ticket in 1936 and Grover Johnson, when 
asked by a governmental investigating 
agency if he had ever been a member of the 
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Communist Party, refused to answer the 
question on the grounds that he might in- 
criminate himself. 

In 1954, A. L. Wirin was a candidate for 
the executive board of National Lawyers’ 
Guild (reference: Los Angeles Daily Journal, 
Jan. 13, 1954). The National Lawyers 
Guild has been cited as a Communist front 
organization by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities (HCUA) September 21, 
1950. (Four years before, Mr. Wirin was a 
candidate for the executive board.) 

4. Dr. Albert Eason Monroe, executive di- 
rector of the Southern California Chapter of 
the ACLU: 

In 1952, Dr. Albert Eason Monroe, US. 
Navy serial No. 316900, was discharged from 
the U.S. Navy Reserve under conditions other 
than honorable. 

In 1950, Dr. Monroe was fired from his 
position as head of the English department 
of San Francisco State College for refusing 
to sign a loyalty oath. (The purpose of 
loyalty oaths is to protect the unsuspecting 
individual from lending his name to a Com- 
munist cause and from becoming a Com- 
munist dupe. The requirements of loyalty 
oaths have multiplied the obstacles to the 
Communists in recruiting memberships for 
their front organizations and maintaining 
discipline over fellow travelers in Govern- 
ment service. Few people will swear to an 
oath knowing it to be false and knowing 
that they might be liable to indictment and 
imprisonment for perjury. This requirement 
places a most difficult hurdle in front of the 
Communists attempting to ensnare an un- 
suspecting recruit into their conspiracy.) 
In 1953, Dr. Albert Eason Monroe was listed 
as being chairman of the Federation for 
Repeal of the Levering Act (1. e., loyalty 
oaths), which was cited as being a Com- 
munist front organization by the California 
State Senate Committee on Education in its 
1952 report to the State legislature. 

5. Rev. A. A. Heist, executive director of 
the Southern California Chapter of the 
ACLU in 1952, and Dr. Monroe's predecessor. 
Rev. A. A. Heist was a signer of the statement 
to the President of the United States, de- 
fending the Communist Party (reference: 
Daily Worker Mar. 5, 1941). In 1952, the 
Reverend Heist resigned his position in the 
ACLU to become director of a new organiza- 
tion which he founded, called the Citizens’ 
Committee To Preserve American Freedoms 
This organization is run by its 
executive secretary, Mr. Frank Wilkinson, an 
identified Communist. At a meeting of the 
district council of the southern California 
district of the Communist Party, United 
States of America, Dorothy Healey, well- 
known Communist and chairman of the dis- 
trict council, said, “The party preferred pub- 
lic protest meetings against the HCUA to be 
held by the Citizens’ Committee To Preserve 
American Freedoms rather than under party 
auspices because Communists could attend 
without danger of being exposed as party 
members.” (Reference: HCUA, H. Rept. 259, 
Apr. 3, 1959, “Report on the Southern Cali- 
fonia District of the Communist Party”). 
The Citizens’ Committee To Preserve Ameri- 
can Freedoms was cited as being a Commu- 
nist front organization by the HCUA on April 
3, 1959. 

The Reverend Heist stated in a speech to 
an audience of high school and junior col- 
lege students in Pasadena that “the Consti- 
tution of the United States Is outmoded, 
outdated, and impotent.” (One of the stated 
goals of the ACLU is to preserve the Con- 
stitution.) 

In 1948, the Reverend Heist protested the 
withdrawal of the use of their hall by 
Occidental College to an identified Commu- 
nist poet, Langston Hughes, who was to 
speak on a poem of his entitled, “Goodbye, 
Christ,” which called for “Christ, Jesus, Lord 
God Jehovah” to “beat it” and “make way 
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for a new guy named Marx, Communist 
Lenin, Peasant Stalin, and worker me.” 
(Reference: Hollywood Citizen News, Febru- 
ary 26, 1948.) This would not be a strange 
protest from an atheistic Communist, but 
when it comes from a Methodist minister? 

6. Carey McWilliams, a member of the na- 
tional committee of the ACLU in 1948, who 
now figures prominently in the affairs of the 
ACLU, has been identified in sworn testi- 
mony, according to Government documents, 
as a member of the Communist Party. 
Carey McWilliams has a record of over 50 
Communist-front affiliations and citations. 
He is the editor of “Rights,” the official pub- 
lication of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee which has been cited as a Com- 
munist front by the HCUA (November 8, 
1957). 

7. Prof. Wiliam A. Kilpatrick, prom- 
inent member of the ACLU on the east coast, 
was for many years head of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. In his book, The 
Teacher and Society,” published in 1939, Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick said that “the revolution 
by force and violence was probably necessary 
in Russia, but it would not be necessary in 
America. Here, the same goals could be 
achieved by effectuating change within the 
framework of the Constitution.” 

8. William Z. Foster, former head of the 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
was a former member of the National Com- 
mittee of the ACLU. 

9. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, former member 
of the National Committee of the ACLU until 
1940, is a member of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, United States of 
America. 

In the report on “Communist Propaganda 
in America” (published 1935, AF.L.) as sub- 
mitted to the State Department, U.S. Gov- 
ernment, by William Green, the late presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. Green states that: 

“During all the years since the establish- 
ment of the Soviet regime in Russia, propa- 
ganda in the United States has been con- 
ducted, not only through agencies directly 
set up by the Communist high command, 
but through agencies and organizations in 
which non-Communists of good standing 
and repute have been induced to participate. 
A careful study of these organizations show 
that they are so related through interlock- 
ing directorates that apparently some hun- 
dreds of organizations are dominated by an 
interlocking group of directors numbering 
not more than 60. Their tactics may per- 
haps be called the tactics of irritation, 
since their purpose is to create dissatisfac- 
tion as widely as possible and to bring into 
disrepute the authorities, and the estab- 
lished institutions of the country. As an ex- 
ample, the American Civil Liberties Union 
may be cited.” 

To support Mr. Green's statement of “the 
interlocking directorates,” we discovered 
that when we looked at the record of the 
top 15 past and current leaders of the ACLU, 
we found that they had a combined record 
of over 1000 Communist front affiliations 
and citations, 

SECTION II 


What others think of the ACLU 


1. Daily Worker, March 22, 1957. In ref- 
erence to an ACLU meeting (New York chap- 
ter) featuring John Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker, “It remains an axiom of our time, 
that to defend the rights of Communists is 
to defend the rights of all Americans.” (We 
as a nation are forced to spend $50 billion 
a year to defend ourselves from the Com- 
munists.) 

2. California Senate Fact Finding Com- 
mittee on un-American Activities, 1948 re- 
port, page 107: “The ACLU may be definitely 
classified as a Communist front or trans- 
mission belt organization," “At least 90 per- 
cent of its efforts are on behalf of Commu- 
nists who come in conflict with the law.” 
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3. House Committee To Investigate Com- 
munist Activities in the United States, re- 
port 2290 entitled, “Investigation of Com- 
munist Propaganda”: “It is quite apparent 
that the main function of the ACLU is to 
protect the Communists in their advocacy 
of force and violence to overthrow the U.S. 
Government.” 

4. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, spe- 
cial commission to investigate Communist 
activities: The ACLU, with its front of re- 
spectability and with its large membership 
of sincere, worthy citizens, has provided im- 
portant legal talent and a camoufiage of 
decency behind which Communist forces 
have agitated and promoted their cam- 
palgns.“ 

SECTION II 
Odd coincidences 


1, The ACLU, long an advocate of un- 
limited freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech, asked Secretary of Defense Charles 
Wilson to withdraw a pamphlet entitled 
“How To Spot a Communist," prepared by the 
ist Army and used by the Watertown, Mass., 
arsenal (New York Times, June 12, 1955). 

2. The ACLU protested the publishing by 
the League of Decency of a list of movies 
and books that the league considered to be 
immoral, (Reference: Daily Worker, Mar. 
22, 1957). (It has long been known that 
one of the primary aims of the Communist 
Party is to subvert the morals of the Ameri- 
can public.) 

3. The ACLU, when queried by Columnist 
Lawrence Fertig as to why They did not 
defend the most basic of all civil liberties— 
the right of a man to earn his living without 
paying tribute to any other individual or 
private organization" (right of work laws in 
various States), replied, “There are no civil 
liberties grounds on which such statutes 
should be supported,” (reference: Fort- 
nights magazine, July 1955). 

4. The ACLU has voiced the opinion many 
times that “they welcome investigation,” but 
they unleash their vitriolic abuse upon the 
American Legion and brand the American 
Legion as a fascist group because they not 
only investigated the ACLU, but have re- 
quested the HCUA every year since 1953 to 
investigate the ACLU. 

5. The ACLU has been the recipient of 
numerous grants from the Garland Founda- 
tion (American Fund for Public Service), 
which is the notorious bankroll for Com- 
munist front organizations. The Garland 
Fund is characterized by the California Sen- 
ate Fact Finding Commission, 1948 report, 
page 247, as the source of revenue for Com- 
munist causes is generally referred to as the 
Garland Fund.” 

The Garland Fund has also been cited by 
the United States House Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities as follows: The 
Garland Fund was a major source for the 
financing of Communist Party enterprises,” 
(reference: H. Rept. 1311, Mar. 9, 1944). 

Among those who have served as directors 
of the Garland Fund and who were directly 
responsible for the disbursement of funds 
to the different Communist front organiza- 
tions and who were or are now prominent 
members of the governing body of the ACLU 
are: Roger Baldwin, Harry F. Ward, William 
Z. Foster, Robert Morss Lovett, Morris L, 
Ernst, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, and E. M. Borchard. 

6. Frank Wilkinson, an identified Com- 
munist and chief hatchet man for the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee and 
the Citizens Committee to Preserve Amer- 
ican Freedoms in their “Operation Abolition” 
program, who, so far as we know, is not 
even a member of the ACLU, seems to be 
so prominent in the affairs of the ACLU. 
Also, an odd coincidence that a new organ- 
ization that has been formed and which 
calls itself the National Committee to 
Abolish the House un-American Activities 
Committee (NCAHUAC) and has eight key 
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members in the organization that have been 
identified as members of the Communist 
Party gives its mailing address at 617 North 
Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles 4, Calif., 
which is also the mailing address of the 
Citizens“ Committee to Preserve American 
Freedoms (CCPAF) and that of the 12 na- 
tional committee members of the NCAHUAC, 
eight are currently officers or executive 
committee members of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee (interlocking direc- 
torates?). 

If any ACLU spokesman charges this re- 
port is biased, our answer is that it is biased 
only on the side of Americanism—that its 
only fault for those who don't like it is its 
bias in favor of truth and fact. In our 
months of investigation we were unable to 
find one occasion where the ACLU committed 
a patriotic act; we were unable to find one 
occasion where the ACLU has something 
good to say about America. We were able, 
however, to find many occasions where the 
ACLU and its leaders had something good to 
say about Soviet Russia or did something 
that would benefit Soviet Russia. 

In our opinion, the ACLU and its brother 
organizations have mastered the technique 
of Josef Goebbels and practiced by the 
Moscow Communists to the nth degree. 
“Tell a lie, make it big, and tell it often 
enough so that soon everyone will believe 
it.” They have been spouting forth the 
statement that the rights of all Americans 
are being threatened” so long and so hard 
that already everyone is looking for the 
Gestapo FBI, the Fascist police, the minions 
of that inquisition, the HCUA, behind every 
bush and every telephone. 

Deep down in the hearts of all good Amer- 
icans we know that this is a lie and if we 
stop and think of its source, then we can 
look at it in its true light. 

Nicolai Lenin said, “We must build com- 
munism with non-Communist hands.” 
Please don’t let it be your hands. 

A Soviet dialectician’s definition of a Com- 
munist front 


George Dimitrov, “Advice to the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare,” as quoted in 
the report of the American Bar Association 
Committee on Communist Tactics, Strategy 
and Objectives—ConaressIonaL RECORD, Au- 
gust 22, 1958, page 17719. “As Soviet power 
grows, there will be greater aversion to Com- 
munist Parties everywhere. So we must 
practice the techniques of withdrawal. 
Never appear in the foreground; let our 
friends do the work. We must always re- 
member that one sympathizer is generally 
worth more than a dozen militant Commu- 
nists. A university professor, who without 
being a party member lends himself to the 
interests of the Soviet Union, is worth more 
than a hundred men with party cards. A 
writer of reputation or a retired general are 
worth more than 500 poor devils who don't 
know any better than to get themselves 
beaten up by the police, Every man has his 
value, his merit.” f 


These Children Love To Read 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 18 in an insertion in the Appen- 
dix I called the attention of the House 
to the outstanding work being accom- 
plished in the field of education by Miss 
Mae Carden, of Glen Rock, N.J. Today 
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I am including another article about 
Miss Carden which was published in the 
September 9 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

As this article demonstrates, much of 
the work in remedial reading would not 
be necessary if pupils were taught prop- 
erly in the first place. Miss Carden has, 
through Carden- trained teachers, in 
Many of our schools, proven by actual 
experience the effectiveness of her 

teaching method. 

Remedial reading can in large meas- 
ure be just a palliative for a disease. It 
does not seek out the cause of the dis- 
ease. It may be a cure, but it certainly 
is not a preventive, It is locking the 
barn door after the horse is stolen. 

I believe we Members of Congress can 
give a tremendous boost to our educa- 
tional system by advocating support of 
the Carden method of teaching reading. 
In pursuit of that objective, and under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article: 

THESE CHILDREN Love To ReaD—IN SPITE OF 
PROGRESSIVE OPPOSITION Miss MAE CARDEN 
SUCCESSFULLY TEACHES CHILDREN To READ 
BY USINO THE PHONETIC SYsTEM—Has THIS 
OLD-FASHIONED METHOD BEEN UNNECES- 
SARILY MALIGNED? ¢ 

(By Frances V. Rummel!) 

Miss Mae Carden, a benign lady wearing 
Pince-nez and the air of a tea-table grande 
dame, bears little outward resemblance to a 
lifeguard. Yet she spends her days answer- 
ing unusual calls of distress. These come 
from people floundering in a sea of mis- 
Spelled or uncomprehended words, Most are 
School officials who are frank enough to ad- 
mit that bumbling, hit-or-miss progressive 
Teading methods have created havoc among 
their pupils. 

Miss Carden, a formidable scholar forti- 
fled by inherited wealth, hustles to the res- 
cue from her Glen Rock, NJ., home in a 
chauffeur-driven rattletrap. Her feats as an 


educational trouble shooter are prodigious. 


Within one grueling week, working a total 
of 15 hours after classes, she can show 
an entire elementary school staff how to aid 
faltering readers, and more important still, 
how to start beginners in reading correctly. 

Before tackling the pupil problem directly, 
the Glen Rock educator must unteach“ 

ers whose college training filed their 
Minds with unworkable notions of how read- 
ing should be taught. Her stint done, she 
leaves her techniques behind, and they are 
Permanent. Still, she likes to recheck occa- 
Sionally—and when she reenters a class- 
room, both teachers and pupils have been 
known to stand and applaud. 

But Miss Carden's achievements arouse no 
applause, or anything resembling it, from 
the closed ranks of orthodox or “party line” 
educators. Most top school officials, without 
bothering to make any on-the-spot check- 
Ups, dismiss the results of the Carden meth- 
od as fantastic and the lady herself as a sort 
of Baroness Munchausen, 

This Miss Carden realizes. With gentle 
understatement—she is so modest that she 
refers to herself in the third person—she 
told me: “Miss Carden's system of teaching 
is considered unorthodox. But her children 
do learn to read. The slow child may know 
delay, but he need never know defeat.” 

Incredibly, in this confused era when some 
children fail to master reading at all, Carden 
Schools normally have no nonreadets, This 
staggers orthodox educators whose classroom 
tactics have created mass reading casualties 
among American children. When Dr. Mal- 
Colm Robertson, then superintendent of the 
Morris Township, N.J., schools, told a clinic 
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of such educators that his school pupils at- 
tained 100 percent readership during 10 years 
under the Carden system, they openly hooted 
in disbelief. Yet, as Doctor Robertson told 
me, “the records are open to anybody.” 

In another New Jersey public-school sys- 
tem, at Pequannock, the superintendent, Dr. 
Stephen Gerace, presents an eyen more sur- 
prising aspect. “One remarkable thing has 
been that we just don't have disciplinary 
problems any more,” he says. “I assume 
this is because children no longer feel frus- 
trated. Even the slow child can learn. 
Children with IQ’s as low as 75 are able to 
read capably.” 

The reading pace in the Pequannock sys- 
tem, which has used the Carden method for 
12 years, is such that most pupils are 2 to 3 
years ahead of the national norm—a record 
that is about par where the Carden technique 
is used. Some parents have moved into the 
district largely to obtain this benefit for 
their children. 

Miss Carden began her one-woman crusade 
to teach children to read 30 years ago in a 
bold revolt against progressive education. 
Her movement gradually spread through 
parent and teacher groups who rebelled 
against the progressive—and unproductive— 
reading technique, through administrgtors 
and teachers who took the Carden method 
into new posts, and by the superior per- 
formance of her pupils who moved into 
other schools. 

Today the method is officially installed in 
105 school systems. About 90 percent are 
public schools in New Jersey and New York, 
but others extend across the country into 
California. And nobody knows how many 
teachers use her techniques behind closed 
doors. In any case, all share one big head- 
ache: Coping with children transferred from 
other schools. Invariably they must be put 
back a year or two. 

The massive extent of word jumbling in 
our average school has led the National 
Council of Teachers of English to term the 
situation chaotic and more serious each 
year. In city after city, surveys reveal, al- 
most half of senior high school pupils can- 
not read or spell beyond fourth- or fifth- 
grade level. As many as 7 out of 10 young 
people entering college these days must be 
groomed in remedial reading or spelling— 
which is to say, taught sixth-grade work. 

What, then, is the educational magic 
wrought by Miss Carden and a few other 
kindred spirits who have broken with ac- 
cepted reading techniques? 

Miss Carden and others like her employ 
the phonetic approach in teaching. They 
begin with the alphabet, teaching conso- 
nants, then vowels, and their sounds. As 
English is an alphabetical tongue, this seems 
sensible enough, He 

To the guiding lights of Teachers College 
at Columbia University, however, the pho- 
netic or alphabetical approach is anathema. 
They virtually heaved it out some 30 years 
ago, as old-fashioned, in favor of the “look- 
say” school of teaching. This emphasizes 
learning whole words at a time, largely by 
appearance, with little attention to the al- 
phabet and phonics. 

Because Teachers College at Columbia 
pipes its ideas to most other teachers’ col- 
leges, professional educators throughout the 
Nation fell in line like so many drilling West 
Pointers. Phonetic teaching became almost 
extinct—except among a few hardy inde- 
pendents like Miss Carden. 

The Carden method relies largely upon the 
technique which enabled most Americans 
past 40 to learn to read so effortlessly that 
they can't remember when they began. Al- 
though spruced up with linguistics the basic 
idea remains the same. From the age of 
two or three, youngsters of a past, luckier 
era used to learn “A for apple, B for boy, 
C for cat.” They recognized individual let- 
ters and said their sounds. 
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“The alphabet,” Miss Carden always tells 
her teachers, “is one of learning’s great 
laborsaving devices. It takes the forbidding 
mystery out of reading.” 

Two criticlsms most often leveled at the 
system are that it is “mechanical” and re- 
quires “practice’—words that are poison to 
many progressive educationists. Miss Car- 
den replies with serenity: “Whether typing 
or using signal flags, our means of commu- 
nication have been mechanical since the 
days of the tomtoms, And even they re- 
quired practice.” 

Having mastered the sounds of letters and 
letter combinations, beginners under the 
Carden system hold the key for unlocking 
new words that they meet. As they read by 
turning letters into sounds, and spell by 
converting sounds into letters, they become 
as sure-footed as mountain goats on two 
pinnacles of learning—reading and spelling. 

The big catch in applying the Carden 
method, especially in educationally ravaged 
schools, is that children should begin with 
it. Introduced too late, it can become as 
labored and mechanical as trying a new way 
to breathe. Approached early, the phonetic 
method becomes automatic, free and easy. 

Miss Carden begins phonics with kinder- 
garteners. In one of the Carden-method 
schools, I watched a motherly kindergarten 
teacher and her pupils make a game of 
sounding consonants. Having a grand time, 
they went right on to sounding the vowels 
in the innards of words. Then, with con- 
fidence, they analyzed them on the black- 
board and pronounced them—boat, lake, 
nose, eat, lie. Soon these tots achieved 
mastery over some 500 similar one-syllable 
words. Best of all, there was exhilaration in 
their faces as they recited. Young as they 
were, they knew they were learning some- 
thing to last the rest of their lives. 

The average beginner under the method 
learns to read, write and spell 2,000 new 
words during the first year alone—which, 
interestingly, is what first-graders in Russia 
learn. While r that this initial 
skill-building is essential to the art of read- 
ing, Miss Carden's real enthusiasm lies in 
ensuring comprehension, or “the intellectual 
character of learning.” 

Steadfastly she declines to permit children 
to be distracted by pictures. The textbooks 
that she designed and published at her per- 
sonal expense are without any illustrations 
at all. By present-day florid standards they 
look flat. This is deliberate. “Pictures,” 
she says, “deprive children of the joy of 
exercising mental imagery. Make-believe is 
fun. It is also revealing.” 

First-graders, reading in their unadorned 
Carden primers, “I have a pail,” love to de- 
scribe the kind of pail they have. One 
speaks up, “Mine is little and pink and has 
a white puppy in it.“ So far, so good. There 
is always the child who boasts alarmingly, 
“Mine is heavy because it is full of snakes.” 
And I heard one child volunteer, “I don't 
have any pail. My big brother stole it.” 

Such exercise of imagination tells astute 
teachers much about the youngsters’ emo- 
tional makeup. Yet orthodox educators 
are flabbergasted to see that the method is 
“child centered.” Actually, Carden-trained 
teachers share an abiding respect for their 
pupils’ desire and ability to grapple with 
mental work, especially word meaning. Miss 
Carden inyites children to look behind the 
word. One sixth-grader observed, “I'll bet 
orchestra is of Greek origin.” I asked him 
why. “Because,” he said, “the Greek ‘ch’ is 
pronounced k. Checking in the diction- 
ary, he proved he was right, and went on 
to list other ch“ words like Christmas and 
orchid. “Now that,” his teacher said, “is 
comprehension.” 

By contrast, teachers using the look-say 
or read-at-sight method show beginners 
whole words, usually with pictures, and ex- 
pect them to memorize the word's appear- 
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ance from the picture association, context, 
or configuration. Thus monkey ends in a 
letter “whose tail hangs down.” As the 
letters "C" and O“ always represent wheels, 
bicycle has two wheels.“ Pupils who can’t 
remember words from one time to the next 
are encouraged to guess. Thus, fish becomes 
“whale or “guppy”; cat dwindles to “kitty.” 

Primers backstop this method by teach- 
ing words through repetition, and the child 
reading “Oh! Oh! Oh! Tap! Tap! Tap! Rain! 
Rain! Rain!” usually gets the idea that it’s 
wet outside. So much repetition becomes 
numbing, to be sure. Even the most loyal 
educationists quip about the primary 
teacher who wrapped her car around a tele- 
phone pole and cried, “Oh! Oh! Oh! Look! 
Look! Look! Damn! Damn! Damn!“ 

As for the alphabet and its sound equip- 
ment, the look-sayers hold that “laboring 
with letters” is useless for beginners. Only 
after children have acquired a basic sight 
vocabulary do their teachers introduce 
phonics. Then they introduce them lightly 
and string them out for 5 or 6 years, Thus 
the teachers of look-say confidently assure 
you that they, too, teach phonics. They 
do—but about as adequately as a kick in 
the bathtub teaches swimming. 

Whatever the look-say method's short- 
comings, a good many children do learn to 
read and spell eventually. But a disgrace- 
ful number of bright children never sur- 
mount the strained efforts to turn English, 
an alphabetical tongue, into a language of 
pictures and configurations, like Chinese. 
There is too little for the reasoning child to 
grasp and analyze and too much to confuse 
him. As one critic sums up, “By the time 
you teach him three kinds of guesses—pic- 
ture clues, configuration clues and context 
clues—what kind of reading do you expect?” 

One answer, which stunned much of the 
teaching fraternity, emerged from an iden- 
tical spelling test given recently to pupils of 
a suburban Denver school and to a Carden- 
taught school at Garwood, NJ. The 
Garwood students misspelled slightly more 
than 7 percent of the words. The suburban- 
Denver pupils, taught by progressive meth- 
ods, mangled an awful 63 nt. 

Such comparisons obviously do not endear 
Miss Carden to true believers in the progres- 
sive system or to her own professional alma 
mater—of all places, Teachers College of 
Columbia University. She took her master’s 
degree there after being graduated from 
Vassar, Then, after 5 years in Europe per- 
fecting her German, ch, Italian, Latin 
and music, this Haw: -born daughter of 
wealthy American parents returned to Co- 
lumbia to work on her doctorate in educa- 
tion.. 

At that point, about thirty years ago, 
Teachers College handed Mae Carden a rude 
shock. It discarded the alphabet as repre- 
senting an outmoded “individual discipline.” 
The then-new progressive teaching stressed 
learning through pupils’ group activities and 
spontaneous interest—and whoever heard 
of a child born with a hankering to learn 
the alphabet? 

Miss Carden argued politely with her pro- 
fessors, “You would create less havoc in 
education,” she maintained, “if you just 
quietly junked the musical scale or multipli- 
cation tables. Fewer children would be 
affected." But the Teachers College faculty 
brushed her aside and spread the new mode 
nationwide. 

Dropping her studies for a Columbia doc- 
torate—"Suddenly it seemed to be without 
validity,” she says—Miss Carden set up her 
own private day school in New York City. 
There she organized her phonics system and 
wrote teachers’ manuals for her faculty. 
Then, like William McGuffey, the Victorian 
creator of McGuffey’s Readers, she prepared 
readers for every elementary grade and pub- 
lished them at her own expense. 


‘ 
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Public-school teachers also sought her 
guidance to lead them and their pupils from 
the maze created by progressive reading 
methods. By 1949 the demand reached the 
point where Miss Carden closed her school 
and wholesaled her instruction to entire 
elementary-school faculties, service free, 
manuals at cost. Later the teachers insisted 
upon paying her. She fixed a charge of $15 
per teacher for 15 hours, and a little more 
than a break-even rate on manuals. 

In the widespread warring over reading 
instruction, those favoring Carden have been 
under fire persistently. Only a resolute 
minority of school administrators dares to 
approve the method openly. Most others 
icily reject all phonics teaching except for 
the watered-down minimum in the progres- 
sive system. The pattern of resistance 
scarcely varies from community to com- 
munity. Regrettably it pits indignant par- 
ents against obstinate or evasive administra- 
tors, leaves classroom teachers humiliated 
and voiceless and keeps children confused 
and upset. Miss Carden rising above the din 
with patient philosophy, admits that each 
conflict sends her on a hat-buying spree, At 
least, she says, she is well-hatted. 

The controversy in a small western city— 
let's call it Bartlett—is typical. It began 
when a survey showed that half of the city’s 
high school students ranked no better than 
fifth-graders in reading levels. Ten percent, 
in fact, were down at third-grade level. Par- 
ents hit the ceiling. School officials evaded 
the issue. Many mothers invited Miss 
Carden to come and instruct them so they 
could teach their children reading at home. 

Some 100 mothers of the community 
crowded into Mae Carden’s course a year 
ago. To their amazement one lone maverick 
school official also appeared. An ambitious 
young reading supervisor, he was new to the 
Bartlett schools. That fact is now advanced 
locally to explain his tactical error in be- 
coming a Carden enthusiast. He admitted 
to the mothers, “She’s doing everything we 
say we do—and better.” At his request, Miss 
Carden stayed on and instructed his pri- 
mary teachers. The parents were jubilant. 

Then without warning thunder rolled. 
The young supervisor reversed himself and 
signed a report to the Bartlett board of 
education terming the Carden method “rigid, 
authoritarian, and detrimental to children.” 
With the board acquiescing, he directed his 
teachers to drop it. 

The effect was to ignite community in- 
dignation. To combat this, school officials 
sent an S. O. S. to State teachers’ colleges 
and rallied a battery of top reading experts. 
These calmly assured a mass meeting of 1,500 
parents that “reading has never been better 
taught than it is today.” More and more 
of the parents, taking the issue strongly, are 
teaching their children to read at home. 

Bartlett teachers also have refused to 
abandon the Carden method. When I vis- 
ited their city, they swore me to protective 
anonymity. Then they revealed that they 
used the method behind closed doors. Their 
own term is “bootleg.” As one attractive 
bootlegger told me, How can I help it? How 
can you throw away spectacles you've be- 
come dependent upon?” These teachers, 
whose names are withheld upon request, 
said their reading supervisor never visited 
their classes nor consulted them before mak- 
ing his bombshell recommendation to dis- 
card the Carden method. They and many 
parents suspect that his superiors advised 
him that his earlier enthusiasm for the 
Carden method was a grave error. 


Yet many enlightened school administra- 
tors do recognize the importance and valid- 
ity of the reading crusader's technique. Miss 
Carden says the greatest impetus behind 
the spread of her movement is their resolute 
good will. She also points with understand- 
able pride to the fact that no top adminis- 
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trator who has introduced Carden into his 
schools ever has dropped it. In her third- 
person manner of speech she adds, “Miss 
Carden never set out to put over a method. 
School people came asking for it." 

By now they are asking for it so widely 
that Miss Carden herself cannot keep up 
with the demand. She has been forced to 
parcel out most of the country to dis- 
ciples while she concentrates on putting 
her method into more Eastern schools. 

One thing that sent the number of calls 
soaring was a recent hard-hitting best sel- 
ler, Terman and Walcutt’s Reading: Chaos 
and Cure,” which termed the creator of the 
Carden method “a genius.” Demands for 
her services poured in from virtually every 
State. 

What is happening in California alone re- 
veals both the extent of the reading emer- 
gency and the power of an idea. A veteran 
teacher of Carden is training private-school 
faculties in San Mateo and Saratoga and 
instructing classes of administrators, par- 
ents and teachers from San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Richmond, Albany, El Cerrito, Santa 
Cruz, Sacramento, and Livermore. Last year 
Miss Carden personally helped Berkeley 
schools install her method on an experimen- 
tal basis, Elsewhere, many teachers dissatis- 
fied with look-say are bootlegging Carden. 

A few other effective phonics methods are 
furthering the revival of basic reading, The 
elementary schools of Washington, D.C., in 
introducing phonics this fall, are going to 
use the Phonovisual method of the famed 
Primary Day School at Bethesda, Md. The 
Spalding Method of Unified Phonics has 
been used for years with great success by 
Catholic schools in Hawaii, Another sys- 
tem, called Hay-Wingo, has long been popu- 
lar in Illinois. Seattle public schools are 
observing with interest a private school’s 
achievements with the Beacon Series of 
Readers. And Los Angeles last year began 
borrowing from several methods. Fortu- 
nately teachers can learn any of the methods 
in 10 to 40 hours while on the job, and most 
phonics manuals and wall charts are very 
inexpensive. 

All of this is highly helpful because of 
a factor that aggravates our reading crisis. 
Today's children are exposed to mass com- 
munications from the time they first hear 
a radio or toddle in front of a television set, 
and the gap between the many words they 
recognize from hearing and the few they 
can read and spell grows fantastically wide. 
Often they begin school at the age of 5 or 
6 with an aural or recognition vocabulary 
of 8,000 to 10,000 words, Consequently Miss 
Carden is appalled that the current first- 
grade primers confine themselves to a sacro- 
sanct list of only 335 words or so. 

Flinging aside such artificial restraints, 
she believes in letting children learn and 
read as much as they wish. Her second 
graders go through perhaps 30 books a year, 
including ones approved by orthodox educa- 
tors. At the year’s end they possess work- 
able 5,000- to 6,000-word vocabularies— 
meaning they can actually use these words 
in reading and spelling—plus, of course, the 
skills to acquire almost any new word they 
encounter, Pupils reaching eighth grade 
under the Carden method are expected to 
command 20,000-word vocabularies—an all- 
but-unique goal today. 

What children read is as important to Miss 
Carden as how they read. “If all we have to 
offer children is repetitive, tasteless trivia, 
why bother to teach the skill?” she com- 
ments. To challenge children to stretch 
their minds, she introduces imperishable 
children’s classics, beginning with Beatrix 
Potter’s “Peter Rabbit“ in the first grade. 
Older children read Tennyson, Mark Twain, 
Dickens, and Robert Louis Stevenson in the 
original versions. Librarians in Carden com- 
munities report that their young clients 
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more than triple their reading volume after 
Miss Carden calls at their school. What im- 
Presses the librarians most is the quality 
of the children's selections. 

In writing, Carden pupils are as much 
ahead of the look-say, or progressive, prod- 
ucts as in reading. Where many schools in- 
Struct in reading and writing separately, 
Carden schools teach them simultaneously. 
As their pupils read early, this means that 
they also write early. Even second-graders 
often dash off letter-perfect compositions. I 
tested this myself by proposing that stu- 
dents in a second grade write about a cat. 
Here, flawlessly spelled and aptly phrased, is 
one story: 

“Nancy's cat is naughty and destructive. 
Monday he broke my mother's vase of flow- 
ers. Tuesday he cut Nancy badly. Wednes- 
day he scratched a little girl. Thursday, as 
Nancy was walking home from school, he 
Scared her. Friday he hopped up on a table 
and knocked over a little basket of apples. 
Saturday he messed up the house.” 

Later I dictated the same story to a uni- 
versity sophomore, the hapless product of 
look-say and college remedial English. He 
Misspelled naughty (nauty), vase (vace), 
Scared (scarred) and hopped (hoped). While 
his errors may not be earth-shaking, cer- 

y my young university friend is not at 
Case with his mother tongue. From kind- 
ness I refrained from telling him that he 
Spelled worse than a second-grader. But 
Somewhere along his way through life the 
Sad fact that he has been educationally be- 
trayed will catch up with him. Then per- 
haps he'll wish he'd had a date with Miss 
Carden, 


Negotiations With Outlaws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J: BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, negotiating 
With international outlaws and gangsters 
is the easiest road to war and destruc- 
tion of our civilization. It is the quick- 
est way to lose our remaining respect 
and prestige around the world. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal, September 14: 


SUING FOR PEACE 


When President Kennedy met Premier 
chey in June, it could hardly be 
called a summit conference in the usual 
sense of a big power bargaining session. As 
both men have indicated, it was little more 
an attempt to size each other up. 
From the U.S. viewpoint, the meeting could 
Certainly be justified on that basis. 

Now, though, there is increasing talk of, 
and increasing pressure for, a summit pre- 
sumably designed to resolve such dangerous 
Questions as Berlin and the nuclear arms 
race. The leftist-inclined neutralists Su- 
karno, of Indonesia, and Keita, of Mali, have 
Just been appealing to Mr. Kennedy to 
undertake such a meeting. Already specu- 
lation is rife as to whether Britain's Mac- 
Millan and France's De Gaulle would be in- 
cluded in any such session. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment at the moment seems disinclined 
to be stampeded into the thing, but it has 
been pressured before. A 

Surely all this is way off base. To see 
Why, it is necessary only to recall briefiy 
just what we are up against, Khrushchev 
is trying to push the Western Allies out of 
Berlin. He has resumed nuclear tests partly 
to apply terrorism to that end, and partly 
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out of what he considers his own military 
necessities. Negotiations are unlikely to 
defiect him from either course, for he has 
made it abundantly plain that he has no 
interest in real negotiations but only in 
extorting settlements on his terms. 

Indeed, going through the motions of ne- 
gotiation can serve Khrushchey's purposes, 
and is as intended; to the Soviets, “nego- 
tiation” is a means of waging the struggle, 
not of trying to end it. In the foreign min- 
isters’ conference on Berlin 2 years ago, the 
West finally did offer a series of conces- 
sions—not enough to satisfy Khrushchev, 
but enough to indicate the dangers of nego- 
tiations. And it is now clear how the latter 
stages of the test-ban talks were used to 
stall the West so that the Soviets could make 
their elaborate secret preparations for the 
current series of nuclear explosions. 

Obviously, then, the United States should 
be wary of negotiations at any level, for- 
eign ministers or summit or whatever. In 
addition, there is a further important con- 
sideration: This incessant talk in the West 
about negotiation, even about being the first 
to propose negotiation to the Kremlin, 
throws the whole picture out of kilter and 
tends to weaken the appearance of the allied 
position. 

It is one thing to be prepared to listen to 
anything Khrushchey may want to say, in 
the improbable event he should have any- 
thing to say worth hearing, and we can 
certainly do that without a summit; in to- 
day’s circumstances a summit is about the 
last kind of conference anyone should be 
thinking about. But what is needed more 
than communication is more iron in the 
Western spine, iron that shows in our whole 
attitude rather than just displays of in- 
creased military power. 

We have seen again, in the scared-rabbit 
reaction of the Belgrade conference of neu- 
tralists, how much headway we are making 
with world opinion. We have seen, over too 
many dismal years, just how useful it is to 
negotiate with the Soviets. 

Khrushchey, after all, is the criminal of 
the world, not the West. Khrushchev is 
the potential murderer of peace. Khru- 
shchev and Khrushchev alone hangs the pall 
of nuclear war over the globe. If the bar- 
barian wants to sue for peace at the bar of 
civilization, let him do so, It is not befit- 
ting the strength of the Western position, 
it is not befitting the dignity of the de- 
fenders of civilization, to appeal to the out- 
law to be good. 


The Bell Versus the Wall: A South Bend 
Tribune Editorial on Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an inspiring 
editorial from the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune of September 16, 1961, entitled, 
“The Bell Versus the Wall,” concerning 
Constitution Week which is being cele- 
brated this week: 


THE BELL Versus THE WALL 
In Berlin, there’s a wall. 
In Philadelphia, there's an old, cracked 
bell. 
Five weeks ago tomorrow in Berlin, Rus- 
sian and East German troops began putting 
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up the barricades that sealed off one of the 
last escape hatches for the half of the globe 
where men live in slavery. 

One hundred and seventy-four years ago 
tomorrow in Philadelphia, where the cracked 
bell is now enshrined, a group of determined 
men signed a document so enduring that it 
still is an unparalleled symbol of freedom for 
all men, including those men the Berlin 
barricades were built to contain. 

The document was the U.S. Constitution. 

Under a congressional resolution adopted 
in 1956, tomorrow will be observed through- 
out the United States as Constitution Day, 
and the rest of the week as Constitution 
Week. 

In this country, men and women with the 
image of Berlin's barbed wire still in their 
eyes and the echo of Russian nuclear bomb 
tests still in their ears can well afford to 
pause for a moment from the urgencies of 
the hour to remember that the piece of 
paper signed in Philadelphia is a stronger 
force than all the barbed wire and barricades 
that ever have been erected—or ever will be. 

The Constitution and the Bill of Rights are 
our ultimate answer to the bellowings and 
rocket rattlings of totalitarian leaders. And 
they know it as well as we do. 

If they didn’t, there would be no barricades 
in Berlin. 


Washington’s Farm Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21, this year, while the Sub- 
committee on Livestock and Feed Grains 
of the Committee on Agriculture was 
holding hearings on H.R. 4510, the feed 
grains bill, I engaged the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Orville Freeman in colloquy. 
That colloquy was to the effect that the 
Secretary’s proposals, contained in the 
bill, would not cure present surplus prob- 
lems in feed grains, in effect, probably 
would cause others, notably in soy beans. 

Later in the year, April 25, and after 
the emergency feed grains bill had been 
passed, I again engaged the Secretary 
in brief debate as part of a full com- 
mittee hearing on the omnibus farm bill, 
H.R. 6400. In this debate, I warned the 
Secretary that his obtaining passage of 
the feed grains bill, and subsequent 
dumping of grain on the market to force 
compliance with it, could encourage hog 
production, So that next year the hog 
producers were going to come tō Con- 
gress and say, “Mr. Secretary, we are in 
trouble. We want you to help us out 
in the hog business.” 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that at least 
in their major portions, my predictions 
are seemingly coming true. In evidence, 
I offer this editorial comment from the 
Wednesday, September 20, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal: 

WASHINGTON’S FARM WONDERLAND 

The wonders of the administration's new 
farm program are beginning to unfold. And 
to at least some farmers it undoubtedly does 
seem like a wonderful racket. 

To wit: With mandatory acreage reduc- 
tions for corn and other feed grains, Secre- 
tary Freeman figured this year’s output at 
around 125 million tons, down from about 
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156 million tons last year. Since that would 
be less than demand, the Government could 
make up the diference from its bundle of 
surplus feed grains, estimated at 75 million 
tons, and thus finally make a dent in the 
mountainous excess. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Freeman, good 
weather and farmer ingenuity are conspiring 
to boost yields perhaps as much as they 
would have been without the acreage cuts. 
Hence it looks as though the $750 million 
he—that is, the taxpayer—is paying farmers 
to reduce acreage of corn and sorghum grains 
will be for nothing. 

So far, it’s a fairly familiar tale of nature 
and human nature outwitting the farm ex- 
perts in Washington, but that’s not all. 
With some groggy notion of further stabi- 
lizing prices, the Department is offering sur- 
plus corn at the market price, which has been 
around $1.04 a bushel, while the price-prop 
payment is $1.20 a bushel. 

This means the farmer can put practically 
his whole corn crop into the Government 
bins at the higher price and buy Govern- 
ment surplus corn at the lower price. You 
can't hardly beat that. 

Oh yes—a couple of other interesting little 
ramifications. The cheap corn for the farm- 
er may well lead to a new glut in hog pro- 
duction with the possibility of a big slump 
in livestock prices. 

And already the abundance of cheap feed 
is causing cows to turn out more milk—now 
about 5 percent more than the record output 
of a year ago. Since the public couldn’t 
drink all that without floating away, more 
and more milk is going into butter and 
cheese which are going into (three guesses) 
the Government surpluses. Just from last 
April the Government bought 189 million 
pounds of butter, compared with 82 million 
pounds in the like previous period, and 63 
million pounds of cheese, compared with 
only 165,000 pounds in the previous period. 

So you can readily see how wonderful it is 
when our masters in Washington start stabi- 
lizing things and getting them all straight- 
ened out for us incompetent citizens, 


Flynn Rates High Among Former 
Northeast Ring Stars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
article about Mr. Arthur Flynn, a resi- 
dent of my home city of Lawrence, Mass., 
who was an outstanding boxer for a 
number of years: 

FLYNN RATES HICH AMONG FORMER NORTHEAST 
RING STARS 


(By Peter J. Regan) 


Arthur Flynn is a product of the old 
Shanty Pond district of South Lawrence. He 
grew up in a neighborhood where boxing 
gloves were part of every kid's standard 
equipment and where smokers with assorted 
types of boxing exhibitions were staged reg- 
ularly in halls and church auditoriums and 
other gathering places where there was room 
enough to erect a ring. 

As a kid at Lawrence High School, Arthur 
Flynn became an active amateur boxer. This 
was an era not long after World War I. The 
boxing craze was sweeping the Greater 
Lawrence community, what with the sensa- 
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tional comeback in the immediate past of 
that great Yankee Division favorite, Tommy 
“Kloby” Corcoran. Consequently, there were 
impromptu boxing bouts nightly in back- 
yards, haylofts, and under street lights. 
Boxing gloves took top priority over baseball 
mitts in those days. Week in and week out 
the Buffalo Club amateur bouts played to 
capacity audiences of the Old Winter Garden 
on Essex Street and what with the abundance 
of gyms everywhere and numerous boxing 
clubs scattered throughout the State, much 
talent was developed. 

Whereas today’s professional boxer enters 
the ring with little or no previous experience, 
the boxer of the twenties was an experienced 
campaigner when he entered the pro ranks, 
very often having 100 or more bouts with 
capable opponents. 

RECORD RARELY TOPPED 


Flynn established a record in the amateur 
boxing circles that is rarely topped. While 
a high school student he won every amateur 
middleweight boxing championship. on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, including the 
New England title twice and the national 
championship and the Pan American title 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Included in his 
long line of victories were wins over the 
Junior National, Canadian National (twice), 
Middle Atlantic States, New York golden 
gloves, and the National Intercollegiate 
champions. 

Of the 91 amateur bouts Flynn partici- 
pated in, he won 90. And while still a stu- 
dent at Lawrence High School and before 
turning professional, he acted as a sparring 
partner for Gene Tunney in Stroudsburg, 
Pa., while Tunny was training for his first 
bout with Jack Dempsey. 

Flynn turned pro in the fall of 1926 under 
the management of William “Tee Hee” Mo- 
Donough. He hadn’t yet finished high school 
so he boxed in and around New England. 
In the spring of 1927 he left high school 
again to work as a sparring partner for Jack 
Delaney, who was training in Meredith Neck, 
N.H., for his bout in the Polo Grounds with 
Paolino Uzcundun. That summer Flynn re- 
ceived his high school diploma, then he 
traveled to New York with McDonough to set 
up camp in New York City. 

Under the guidance of Billy Duffy, one of 
the top boxing figures in the country at that 
time, Arthur boxed almost on a weekly basis 
in the leading cities of the country. After 
a period he returned to Lawrence and on a 
straight, friendly business deal, McDonough 
sold his contract to Big Dan Carroll. For the 
next 4 or 5 years Flynn boxed as a profes- 
sional around the New England States with 
occasional trips to Philadelphia, New Jersey, 
and other such spots. 

In his professional career, Flynn took part 
in approximately 55 to 60 bouts and at dif- 
ferent times held the New England middle- 
weight and light-heavyweight titles. He 
boxed the top notchers in his divisions in- 
cluding such men as Dave Shade, Ace Hud- 
kins, Tuffy Griffiths, Jack McVey, Lou Scozza, 
Nando Tassi, to mention a few. 

They used to say that Flynn boxed every 
“gorilla” in his divisions, and Dave Egan the 
late sports columnist of the Boston Daily 
Record once wrote that Dan Carroll matched 
Flynn as though he were “mad” at him. 

Nonetheless, Flynn wound up his career 
with a record near perfect. In his last ap- 
pearance in North Adams against that mur- 
derous puncher of that era, Wild Willie Oster, 
of Chicago, Flynn scored a win. Oster was 
flat on his back in the 10th round, and the 
bell sounded at the count of seven, so it 
was recorded as a decision for Flynn. 


BOUT SINGLED OUT 


For many years the programs in the Bos- 
ton Garden singled out Flynns’ bout with a 
belter from Binghamton, N.Y., named Joe 
Zelinski, as the most sensational fight staged 
in the Garden. 
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During those days when Flynn and Andy 
Callahan would box in the Garden, trainloads 
of Greater Lawrence rooters would leave the 
old South Lawrence depot in masses to cheer 
on their local favorites, And the night of 
the Flynn-Zelinski bout, which was one-half 
of the double windup which saw Andy Cal- 
lahan and Bruce Flowers in the other half, 
the Boston Garden almost had Lawrencians 
hanging from the rafters. 

Jack Sharkey was at ringside, and Flynn 
had just returned from the Gus Wilson 
training camp with him where he had acted 
as a sparring partner for Sharkey when the 
latter was training for Tommy Loughran. 
Consequently, a warm friendship had devel- 
oped between the two, and at the height of 
the excitement Sharkey almost leaped into 
the ring to root Flynn in during the heat of 
one of the toughest bouts ever staged. With 
the bout going nip and tuck for five rounds, 
Flynn finally kayoed Zelinski in the sixth. 

Flynn attended Boston University for 3 
years and Tufts College Medical School for 
1 year, Lack of finances at that time com- 
pelled him to give up a potential medical 
career. While in college, Flynn became a 
professional wrestler in order to help pay 
his way, and over a long period of time he 
took part in more than 1,000 wrestling bouts. 


Who Is Afraid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September 10 issue of the Sunday New 
Ulm (Minn.) Review-Journal appears 
an editorial written by Walter K. Mic- 
kelsen commenting on Russia. Mr. 
Mickelsen points out very forcefully the 
fallacy of believing that Russia is ahead 
of the United States in agricultural pro- 
duction, industrial production or mili- 
tary preparedness. Most important, he 
states clearly and without apology ex- 
actly the course we Americans must 
follow in the trying times ahead. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


WHo Is Arnam OF THE Bic BLACK BEAR? 


Cartoonists have pictured Russia as the 
big bear which walks on its hind legs. 
Khrushchey has often been pictured with 
the claws and teeth of a big black bear. He 
doesn’t object to this caricature because he 
realizes people generally are afraid of the 
big black bear. 

Who in America is afraid of the big black 
bear? 

Certainly not the American people. 
Every poll which has been taken shows that 
the American people are less fearful of Rus- 
sia than are our Congressmen and Senators. 

They are far more courageous than our 
national leaders as well as those who write 
books called “Profiles in Courage.” Some 
of our leaders are saying they would rather 
“be Red than dead” as if they have such a 
choice. 

The American people would rather be 
dead than Red and they have the courage 
to know they don’t have to be either. 

Americans generally know we cannot con- 
tinue backing up and backing down, They 
are through fighting retreating operations 
as we have been doing in Yalta—in Korea— 
in Laos—in Africa—and in Berlin. 
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They have the courage to know that we 
have to stand up for the rights of all peo- 
ple or face the defeat of self-government all 
over the world. 

The time has come when we just have to 
quit this business of first shaking our fist 
and then shaking our finger—and then sur- 
rendering the position of free people every- 
where. 

The time has come to make a stand—and 
God helping us—true lovers of freedom can 
do nothing else. 

This brings us to the next question. 

Just what have we to fear of the big 
black bear? He growls and threatens and 
blusters as puglies have done all down his- 


Hitler tried it and succeeded—for a 
time—when he had infinitely more behind 
him than Khrushchey has ever had. He 
Succeeded for a time and if Britain and 
France had called his bluff when he 
marched into Austria the world would have 
been spared a blood bath. We let him 
frighten everyone until it took most of the 
world to stop him in World War I. 

What is there to Khrushchev's threat to 
frighten anyone? 

Walk down the streets of Moscow or Len- 
ingrad or any Russian city and you get the 
impression of the way America must have 
looked back in 1950, 

The people are poorly clad and wretch- 
edly housed. Women have to do the heavy 
work because Russia lost 20 million people in 
2 devastating wars. 

When we look over the vast area of Russia 
We assume it is composed of productive agri- 
cultural land like our own country. Yet 
five-sixths of Russia is not agriculturally 
Pewee It never has been and never will 


One more important fact to remember is 
that almost all the settled areas of Russia lie 
north of the latitude running through Que- 
bec. Moscow is as far north as the lower end 
of Hudson Bay in Canada and Leningrad has 
the same latitude as southern Alaska but 
without the warm Japanese ocean current. 
Less than one-sixth of Russian land is arable 
and forests cover one-third of that. There 
is no area in all of Russia which can com- 
Pare with the Corn Belt in the United States. 

Russia's basic, unsolvable problem is that 
almost nowhere is there combined in one 
Place the three necessary ingredients of suc- 
cessful farming—fertile land, enough rain, 
enough warm weather. 

Besides all this Russia's farm methods are 
Primitive. It takes more than half of Rus- 
Sia’s entire population to grow its foodstuffs. 
In the United States it takes only 6 percent 
of our population—leaving 94 percent free 
for other activity. 

Yes, but what about industrial produc- 
tion? Again we are letting growth statistics 
brainwash us. Russia’s industrial produc- 
tion is increasing at a rate of 10 percent a 
year while ours gains only 3 percent. It all 
depends upon the starting point. Ten per- 
cent of 10 is 1 percent while 3 percent of 100 
may be 3 times as fast, 

Steel, ofl, hydroelectric power are the basic 
ingredients of industrial and war production. 
In all three Russia has just one-third of our 
Production. 

Machine tools and precision tools are vital 
in times of war. Russia is frightfully short 
of both. 

Yes, but what about Russia’s war machine 
and missiles? It is true that Russia has 
concentrated all their efforts on a huge war 
machine, She has concentrated upon mis- 
siles, rockets, and satellites. They have 
Superior thrust to put machines in the air, 
but even when she knew our U-2 pignes were 
flying over Russia for months, they could not 
do a thing to stop them. 

No war—in spite of the fearmongers—is 
going to be won by nuclear blasts alone and 
Russia knows with our containing bombing 
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fields and Polaris-type ships we can deliver 
as good or better than we get. 

Let's not be frightened by the Red empire 
either. In many ways the Red empire is 
more of a liability than an asset. It is made 
up of approximately 100 million captive 
peoples. Included are 17 million East Ger- 
mans, 27 million Poles, 10 million Hungar- 
ians, 12 million Czechs, 16 million Ruman- 
ians, 7 million Bulgarians, and 6 million 
Latvians, Lithuanians, and Estonians who 
have fierce nationalisms of their own and are 
tied by history, culture, and religion closer 
to Western Europe than to Russia, Would 
Russia trust them with guns to march upon 
the West? Or would these people use these 
guns to shoot their puppet leaders and the 
Russians? 

Also—what about Russia itself? Out of 
the 200 million people in Russia, 90 million 
are non-Russians. Twenty years ago mil- 
lions of these people welcomed Hitler's sol- 
diers as liberators and would have fought 
with Germany except for Hitler's stupidity 
and brutality toward them. It is quite ap- 
parent that Khrushchey has his hands full 
at home just controlling his people and his 
slave satellites. 

Is Khrushchey planning for war? No. 
Not at this point. What he is trying to do 
is to frighten Americans and the people of 
the West with his threat of bombs and mis- 
siles. 

He is trying to take the pot with a pair of 
deuces with nothing wild but Khrushchev. 

No, our danger is not war and there is little 
danger of our being destroyed by war. 

Our greatest danger is that we will be 
frightened by Russia’s threats and alarmist 
talk and our fearful leaders will negotiate 
us into a false peace of compromise and de- 
feat such as we have suffered from Yalta 
down through Korea, Laos and down to date. 

America has but one honorable course to 
follow and that is to stand firm and quit 
backing up. If we do not stand for a prin- 
ciple we will have to stand for everything, 
everywhere. 

We don’t want war but we won't be 
bluffed into a dishonorable, false peace 
either. 

Nearly a half century ago Theodore Roose- 
velt said it and it is true right down to to- 
day. Roosevelt said: 

“Only those are fit to live who do not fear 
to die.” 

W. K. M. 


Sousa's Marches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
fearful that a trend would develop to 


‘discredit or ignore the great music of 


John Philip Sousa. The following edi- 
torial indicates and warns of a begin- 
ning. I hope it will not become general. 
John Philip Sousa and his music is just 
as American as the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Fourth of July. 
Mr. Speaker, this editorial is very 
timely and appeared in the Anderson 
Independent, Anderson, S.C., Septem- 
ber 12: 
IMAGINE BANDS Nor PLAYING Any or Sousa 
Attention, band directors in high schools 
and colleges from Maine to Miami, and from 
Hilton Head to Caesar’s Head. Attention, 
youthful trumpet and sliphorn players, 
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glockenspiel tappers, bass drum boomers, 
clarinet tweeters and Sousaphone oomphers. 

South Illinois University’s 120-piece 
marching band has announced that it will 
have no more “Sousa stuff” in its band ex- 
hibitions this coming school year. 

Donald Canedy, director of the big March- 
ing Salukis outfit, which has a full wardrobe 
of fancy uniforms, hats, equipments, as well 
as instruments, announced the other day: 

“There will be no more John Philip Sousa 
stuff. We want strictly a big, open stage 
band. The entire ensemble effect will be 
more top, more middle and more botton. It's 
going to knock people out.” 

Mr. Canedy evidently knows what he 
wants. His band will play for many special 
events, including a half-time show during 
the Chicago Bears professional game in the 
Windy City. He no doubt has his music 
lined up and the drum majorettes all geared 
up for fancy strutting. 

But no more Sousa, no more “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,“ no more “Semper Fidelis,” 
“King Cotton March,” “The Thunderer,” 
“Washington Post March” and all the other 
foot-tingling, heart-warming, wonderful 
marches that have set the world parading 
for scores of years. 

How could Anderson’s bands, or any others 
in this favored area, work up musical perspi- 
ration without bearing down on “Stars and 
Stripes” or another big number by the late 
great bandmaster? 

No more Sousa? One might as well say 
no more Fourth of July, no more Santa 
Claus, no more Carolina-Clemson game, 


Utopia Is Not in Sight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in hon- 
oring Constitution Week, September 17 
to 23, the Enterprise Newspapers serv- 
ing southeastern Los Angeles County 
have performed an excellent public 
service in editorially calling attention 
to the fact the U.S. Constitution still re- 
mains the hope and safeguard for Ameri- 
cans living on a troubled planet. The 
editorial, written by Mr. Ray Ross, is as 
follows: 


Urorra Is Not tn SIGHT 
(By Ray Ross) 

It is fitting and proper that this country 
pay tribute to the Constitution which gives 
us the basic rights and freedoms that set us 
apart from other nations of the world. 

In spite of the fact that the Federal Con- 
stitution has been criticized as outmoded, 
and some claim that it has become passe in 
the development of modern ideology, no 
other nation has developed a document 
which gives more individual freedom and 
at the same time binds individuals together 
in the pursuit of happiness. 

Yet there are those who say we should be 
relinquish our liberties and transfer our 
sovereignty to a world government under 
which all men would be free. 

We admit that it would be a marvelous 
achievement for individuals of all nations 
of the world to have the Individual freedoms 
we enjoy, but the time is not yet ripe for 
this to take place. 

Surrendering our constitutional rights at 
this time would mean that Soviet Russia 
would have as much to say about our in- 
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dividual freedoms as would our own country, 
and at the same time, surrendering our free- 
doms would not grant individual liberties 
in the Soviet Union. By no form of idealized 
rationalization can there be a communism 
of freedoms. Tyranny and freedom will not 
mix. 

Working toward world peace and freedom 
on a supranational basis, within the frame- 
work of our Constitution, is noble. But to 
surrender one iota of individual liberty 
would be a step backward, not forward. 

The time may come when we can sur- 
render our sovereignty to a world govern- 
ment, but that time will not arrive until 
all the major powers of the world haye con- 
stitutions that equal or better our own con- 
stitution. 

Such a utopia is not within sight. Until 
that utopia arrives, may Almighty God grant 
us the grace and may our U.S. Constitution 
grant us the rights, to retain the individual 
liberties we enjoy during Constitution Week, 
September 17 to 23, 1961. 


New Judge Made His Mark in High 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, a 
most distinguished resident of my dis- 
trict, Judge Anthony T, Augelli, was this 
week confirmed by the U.S. Senate in his 
appointment as a member of the U.S. 
district court in New Jersey. The ap- 
pointment by the President of the United 
States of this outstanding member of 
the New Jersey bar was in the best tra- 
dition of this high court. 

He is not only an extremely able at- 
torney of many years’ experience, but 
he is a man who has the highest regard 
for the law and a deep understanding of 
human problems. 

I respectfully request that an article 
which appeared in the Jersey Journal, 
a newspaper in my district, be included 
as part of my remarks: 

New Jupce Mape His Manx IN HIGH COURT 

Anthony T. Augelli might be found at his 
office at any hour of the day or night pre- 
paring a case for a client. 

“He just keeps going,” said a coworker, 
“and he expects everyone around him to do 
the same.” 

Augelli has shown this devotion to his 
work since his admission to the bar. 

He is expected to show the same dedica- 
tion as a U.S. district judge for New Jersey. 
He was named to the post last week by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Nominally a Democrat, Augelli has not 
been very active in politics. One associate 
says the only thing he's ever campaigned 
for was the St. Aloysius Academy building 
fund. The campaign was a success and the 
new academy in Jersey City is now in use. 
Augelli’s youngest child, 14-year-old Patri- 
cia, is a student at the school. 

Augelli’s chief relaxation is golf. He some- 
times takes a weekday afternoon off to play 
with his law partners and other friends. He 
is usually working on the weekends. 

Augelli joined the law firm of former U.S. 
Senator John Milton in the early 1930's after 
his graduation from New Jersey Law School. 
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Pive years later, Augelli became a partner 
in the firm, now Milton, Augelli & Kane, 
with offices at 40 Journal Square, Members 
of the firm argue cases in all Federal courts, 
and Augelli has been before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court several times. 

It was these appearances before the High 
Court, in part, that caused one Washington 
personality to say Augelli was of “Supreme 
Court caliber.” 

Augelli is a member of the Hudson County 
Park Commission. He belongs to several bar 
associations, the Jersey City Elks Club, and 
the Carteret Club. 

A native of Italy, Augelli arrived in the 
United States at the age of 1 with his par- 
ents. He has lived in Jersey City since then. 

He married the former Mary Carroll, of 
Jersey City. The family now lives at 104 
Kensington Avenue. 

Besides Patricia, the Augelli children are 
Kathleen, a North Bergen school teacher, and 
the twins, Robert and Marie. Robert is a 
Navy ensign serving aboard the aircraft car- 
rier Independence. Marie begins nurse 
training this fall. 


Prince Edward Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, September 17, the Prince Edward 
School Foundation dedicated the Prince 
Edward Academy. This represents a 
great milestone in the fight of the white 
people of Prince Edward County to pre- 
serve liberty, freedom, and constitutional 
government in America. They have been 
waging this fight over many years in 
spite of many obstacles and, ofttimes, 
almost alone. I commend them for their 
determination to preserve for them- 
selves the right to choose their associates 
and to educate their children as they 
deem best. They have made a gallant 
fight and in my opinion, victory is theirs. 
They have been successful because they 
were willing to sacrifice, to work hard, 
and to follow in the footsteps of our 
Founding Fathers who were willing to 
sacrifice for the things they knew to be 
right and in which they believed. 

I am fearful that the majority of the 
people of Virginia fail to realize the im- 
portance of the efforts that have been 
expended by the white people of Prince 
Edward County nor do they realize the 
opposition and obstacles that they have 
faced and finally overcome. I commend 
these people, I stand shoulder to 
shoulder with them. 

I attended the exercises Sunday and 
heard the wonderful address of the Hon- 
orable T. Coleman Andrews, of Rich- 
mond, Va., when he expounded high 
principles and concepts of constitutional 
government, individual freedom, and lib- 
erty. Mr. Andrews is a noble Virginian 
and an outstanding American. I com- 
mend him for the great work he is doing 
in trying to bring home to the American 
people the evils of socialistic government 
and the necessity of maintaining consti- 
tutional government in America if we 
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are to preserve our heritage as well as 
our liberties and freedoms. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the splendid address 
of the Honorable T. Coleman Andrews, 
which he delivered at the dedication 
exercises of the Prince Edward Academy 
this past Sunday, September 17, 1961: 
THE MEANING OF PRINCE EDWARD ACADEMY 

(Address by T. Coleman Andrews) 


This is a historic moment, marking, as 
it does, the dedication of a school that has 
been founded upon the solid rock of man’s 
inalienable right to be the sole judge of the 
environment in which his children will be 
prepared to use wisely the privileges of free- 
dom and discharge fully the responsibilities 
that those privileges inescapably impose. 

This is a christening, so to speak, of a 
physical monument to a decade of uncom- 
promising resistance of all efforts to take 
away that right of unflinching devotion to 
the conviction that life is not so dear nor 
peace so sweet, to the people of Prince Ed- 
ward County, as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery. 

It is a real honor, therefore, to have been 
chosen to make the address of dedication on 
this inspiring occasion. 

I say that this is a historic moment. 
This beautiful building, swelling so with 
promise, holds for me, as I know it must for 
you, many meanings: 

It is the symbol of a significant victory 
over the evil of potential, if not actual, 
tyranny. 

It is physical proof that a high sense of 
principle burns as strongly in you as it did 
in your forefathers. 

It is, as it shall remain, a symbol of events 
that banded you together as you have not 
been banded for 100 years. 

It is, in fact, a memorial to victory, and to 
& level of courage that all too often in recent 
years has been lacking in some who have had 
the greatest obligation to show it. 

Look about you; see what the hands of 
love, of courage, of devotion have wrought. 
Look deeper; see what the hands and minds 
of dedicated teachers give promise of work- 
ing. Look still deeper; see the spiritual 
thing you have done for yourselves, for your 
State, and for your Nation, 

You gentle people of Prince Edward stood 
down the tyrant. 

Here, in dedication, is the physical mani- 
festation of your victory. 

I say victory, for it is victory; what you 
sought is what you have: Your school for 
your children. And no living person, nor 
government, nor any Meddlesome Nettie of 
whatever sort, can tell you how to operate 
it. That is your victory. What was not, 
now is; you made it so. And I am grateful 
and proud that you have allowed me to share 
with you this moment of triumph. 

I remember—as I'm sure you remember— 
that day it all began. Ten years ago your 
community was chosen to be the crucible in 
which the strength of our Nation was to be 
tested. Three years later, in 1954, the fire 
was stoked and the blow struck. It was a 
cruel blow, aimed at destroying your cul- 
ture, at expurgating your mind, at uprooting 
your deepest convictions. You were struck 
a blow aimed, really, at changing you from 
what you had been into something you 
would not be. i 

During the ensuing years you fought back 
with single-minded purpose. There has 
been no time for reverie. Consequently, it 
would be surprising if the full significance 
of the attack has yet come home to you. A 
man in the trenches thinks only of the fight 
at hand. 

If that be so, my presence here today 
should serve a constructive purpose. I 
should do my best, it seems to me, to com- 
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plete the picture—to lay bare the motives 
and the methods of those who struck you. 
I should try to help you to understand that 
what has happened here in Prince Edward— 
for all its critical significance for you—is but 
an element of a grand design. Those who 
would change your method of schooling your 
children would also change you totally. They 
also would change our Nation, totally. They 
are at work on a thousand fronts, not one. 

Now, why was Prince Edward struck? Of 
all America, why was this quiet rural com- 
munity singled out? Who did it? What 
was the motive for the attack? 

Part of the answer is simple. 

Prince Edward was deliberately chosen be- 
cause of its superficial appearance. You are 
a peaceful people, with a patina of culture 
more than two centuries old. You are nei- 
ther rich nor poor, nor any special thing 
except Virginians; you are as normally 
American as Indian summer, given to 
churchgoing, bill paying, good works, baby 
Taising, and with something more than pass- 
ing interest in the price of dark tobacco. 

That is why Prince Edward was chosen. 
For a number of reasons, the prosecutors be- 
eved you could be had. They thought you 
were sleeping. So they tried to put their 
hand in your pocket. 

That was their first mistake. 

Had they asked me for an opinion, I would 
have warned against it. I would have re- 
minded them that the quiet people of Prince 
Edward are the spiritual descendants of Pat- 
rick Henry. I would haye told them that the 
twin marks of Patrick Henry's character 
love of liberty and love of learning—are em- 
bedded in Prince Edward as deep as thought 
itself; that it was America's legendary Red 
Head, no other, who served as a founder of 
the first magnificent school—Hampden- 
Sydney—to grace your land. 

After Henry, I would have said, came an- 
other, a gangling man with a strident voice 
and of certain convictions on the worth of 
liberty. His name was John Randolph. 

No other community in America, I would 
have concluded—had I been asked—no other 
American community the size of tiny Prince 
Edward, has known two such founding 
fathers. 

Did the transgressors forget? Did they 
forget your spiritual beginnings? Or did 
they, in their overweening arrogance, even 
know, or knowing, care? Did they really be- 
lieve you are weaklings? Did they really 
think they could break your spirit? They 
must have. As I say, that was their first 
mistake. 

In any event, this, your appearance of 
being malleable, is the reason your county 
Was chosen, of all America, to be the crucible 
in which the character of our kind was to 
be tested. Conditions, from their point of 
view, were just right. So, they struck. 

For America's sake, I say they could not 
have made a better choice—nor a greater 
mistake. For what they tested, they now 
know, was not a weakling but a Southside- 
Virginia Tartar, Lord love us, one of no 
Mean metal. Now, 10 years after, your fight 
is won. There stands your school. 

The second part of my thesis—Who struck 
Prince Edwards?—is more complex. Go back 
with me a bit in time. Nearly 30 years ago, 
there was turned loose in this country an 
evil so gross, so deeply dyed, as to exceed the 
Understanding of the normal workaday man. 

Its root in in communism. But it was not 
communism, per se, that struck Prince Ed- 
Wards. Rather, it was a two-headed relative 
of this worldwide conspiracy; and unless this 
Conspiracy is understood—and being under- 
stood, routed out—it will devour us, all of 

These twin evils—as communism itself— 
Were born in Europe; and they have been 
injected into our lives with malice afore- 
thought. I speak of the Freudian ethic and 
Fabian socialism. The first embodies the 
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philosophy, the other the method, of those 
who struck Prince Edward. 

Let's look at these evils one at a time, but 
in reverse order. Fabian socialism has as its 
proclaimed end the precise design Karl Marx 
conceived for communism—destruction of 
the rights of the individual. Fabianism is 
not new; it was born in England more than 
70 years ago. Its prophets were George Ber- 
nard Shaw and H. G. Wells. In speaking of 
the ends sought by the Fablans, Shaw said 
they meant “to put an end of capitalism by 
developing the communistic side of our civil- 
ization until communism became the domi- 
nant principle in society.” That is about as 
plain as anyone could put it, I'd say. 

Those who oppose communism are accused 
of equating that evil with socialism. We do, 
indeed, for communism and socialism have 
a common objective—enslavement of man to 
the state. Isn't that what Shaw and Wells 
proclaimed? 

The only material difference between Fa- 
bian socialism and Marxian socialism lies in 
their methods of operation. Whereas Marx 
would bring his ideas into being by every 
conceivable means—principally through vio- 
lence and bloodletting—the Fabians chose 
stealth and the theory of gradualism as their 
modus operandi. Force, with them, is a last 
resort. They much prefer to skulk. 

The Fabian plan of operation calls for 
infiltration of existing organizations. Once 
inside, and under the cover of anonymity, 
they seek, first, to rot, then to destroy. They 
are from the Trojan horse of communism. 

Specifically, their plan is to change our 
land, inch by inch, little by little, without 
our appreciating the change—as the drip, 
drip, drip of water erodes away stone. Then, 
at long last, when they have brought America 
to the brink—when there is little difference 
between our way of life and textbook social- 
ism—then, they hope, we won't consider the 
difference worth fighting for and we will Just 
roll over and die. 

Fabians remind me of nothing so much 
as a night prowler in a chicken roost. The 
thief quietly grabs the birds, one by one, 
tucks the head of each under its wing, and, 
without a peep from his victim, drops it in 
his bag—so quietly, in fact, that the hen 
on the next perch doesn't even know danger 
is present. Only occasionally does the sneak 
make the mistake of fingering some doughty, 
baleful-eyed, Old rooster. When he does— 
forgive the expression—all hell breaks loose. 

Today, after 30 years, the Fabians are'in 
every coop we have, and their progress, inch 
by inch, has been phenomenal. They are 
in our political parties, they serve as justices 
of our courts, as voices from our pulpits; 
they are in our Congress, in our executive 
branch, in our educational media, in our 
schools, and in our newspapers and periodi- 
cals. In recent days, they have begun the 
muzzling and “take over“ of our Armed 
Forces—historically the critical phase be- 
fore the establishment of absolute dictator- 
ship. 

Even forest rangers now are forbidden to 
express patriotic disapproval of communism, 
lest they cause “alienation of groups or in- 
dividuals.” Alienation from whom, the Con- 
stitution-haters who are trying to deliver 
us into the hands of the Communists? 

The Fabians are everywhere. Really. 
And our laws—those passed by Congress and 
those proclaimed by the courts—refiect their 
convictions. One by one, our liberties are 
being dropped into their bag. 

Remember, these men are not necessarily 
card-carrying Communists. But I hasten 
to add that neither are they, by my defini- 
tion, card-carrying Americans. Rather, 
they are tunnel-visioned people who mean 
to destroy through stealth the system of 
government so eloquently, so forcefully, so 
effectively established for us by the likes 
of Prince Edward’s great men, Patrick Henry, 
and John Randolph. 
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Fablans deny their motives, as they deny 
their ends. Cynically, they proclaim their 
“Americanism” as they proclaim their alle- 
giance to our flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands, all the while seeking to 
destroy our country and our spirituality. 

The Fabian Socialists, then, are the people 
who are destroying the right of self-deter- 
mination that the Constitution guarantees 
to you. They hold that the Constitution is 
outmoded and just so much paper. Their 
reason for being—their mission in life—is 
to whittle the Constitution away to nothing- 
ness. We must admit, I'm sorry to say, that 
their score up to now is an alarming one. 
Calculated subversion and stealthy attrition 
are powerful weapons against trusting and 
unsuspecting victims. 

And who'll run things after all the com- 
mon folk have been measured for their 
yoke of tyranny? Why, the Fabians, of 
course. They believe that government can 
manage your affairs better than you can—as 
long as they are the exclusive governing 
class. But perhaps there is some consola- 
tion for the rest of us in the fact that they 
apparently have forgotten what happened to 
Norway's Quisling. 

I for one am sick of such people making 
me do things they say are good for me; and 
I mean to stand up—as you stood up—and 
say so. What's more, I shall do every legal 
thing that comes to hand to make them stop 
meddling in my private life. I shall fight 
for the rest of my days to thwart their 
schemes to deliver my children and grand- 
children into bondage. 

Are the Fabians sincere? Yes, they are. 
How, then, do they become convinced of the 
rightness of their cause, their night prowl- 
ing? How can they justify attempting to 
destroy Prince Edward County? How can 
intelligent Americans justify selling out their 
Nation, bit by bit, changing the noble con- 
cepts we haye known into something that 
approaches the amoral precepts of savages? 
How do they win so many converts to their 
cult without ever speaking the words, Fabian 
or Socialist? 

The answer to that question has to do 
with the other head of their monster, some- 
thing known to sociologists as the Freudian 
ethic. 

The father of this deformed set was a 
medical man of sorts whose name was Sig- 
mund Freud. He conceived his idea not long 
after the Fabians began to function. And 
because Freud's philosophy dovetails with 
the ends and methods of the Fabians, it was 
natural that Freud's followers should become 
Fabians, and vice versa. To repeat, one 
espouses the philosophy to justify social- 
ism, while the other is full of the method 
of obtaining that end. 

I shall not try to describe Freud's phi- 
losophy. It is enough for our purpose to 
understand its distilled meaning. Man, 
Freud contended, is born to a hostile world, 
against which, as an individual, he cannot 
successfully compete. Since man does not 
ask to be brought here, society, therefore, 
owes him the difference between his capa- 
bilities and his needs. 

Think about that for a moment. Freud 
says, in effect, you and I are not capable of 
taking care of ourselves; therefore, somebody 
else must take care of us. 

Who? Who is going to doit? You? Are 
you going to take care of me? How can you, 
if you are not competent to take care of 
yourself? 

Freudians answer this question with an 
even fuzzler argument. They say that so- 
ciety” should take care of the incompetents. 
And who is society? Why, everybody, of 
course. And who the incompetents? Well, 
by their own definition, everybody, since we 
all have been born to the same hostile world. 
So they would have incompetents taking 
. — of incompetents, the blind leading the 
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You think that reasoning insane? Does 
it sound like a fiat the mayor of Gotham 
might have issued? Whatever it sounds like, 
it is the reasoning behind the Freudian ethic. 

It is, in like manner—if you have ever 
wondered—the motivating philosophy be- 
hind the do-gooder programs: the reasoning 
that has us labeling this section and that 
section of America as “depressed areas”; the 
reasoning that has us underwriting illegiti- 
macy; the reasoning that has us paying for- 
eigners to be our friends; the reasoning that 
justified to the Fabian mind the uprooting 
of so gentle a culture as that found here in 
Prince Edward County. These are some of 
the “thousand fronts” I spoke of earlier. 

And do you know something? If we let 
them get away with it, if we let them go on 
telling us when to “gee” and when to “haw,” 
if we continue underwriting a world of im- 
moral people—of cannibals and hottentots— 
then, I will be convinced, we will have be- 
come in fact the incompetents they take us 
for. 

In any event, there are the forces that gave 
birth to the action taken against Prince 
Edward County. They would take from one 
whatever is needed—money, self-determina- 
tion, freedom of association, anything—for 
the dubious benefit of another. And since 
we all are incompetent, they contend we 
have no right to object, but instead should 
be grateful to a guardian for making us do 
right. 

25 of which is based on the doctrine of 
force, the antithesis of the Christian ethic, 
which has charity as its keystone. Too bad 
some of our latter-day preachers don't under- 
stand the anti-Christ elements of their own 
Fabian-twisted minds. 

Yes, they struck you. Why? Were you set 
upon because of your belief that separate- 
but-equal facilities is the proper—not the 
improper—way of living? Was that the real, 
the essential reason for the attack? 

Hardly. 

True enough, you do believe that separate- 
but-equal is the just way of life; you believe 
that separation is the only hope of com- 
patible living among two races as different 
as night and day. What's more, to justify 
your conviction, you have three separate 
opinions of the Supreme Court that support 
it—opinions rendered when the Court was 
still guided by the Constitution. 

Nor is Prince Edward the only American 
community that believes in and practices 
separation of the races. Our whole Nation, 
in varying degree, has been segregated since 
the beginning, and I make bold to suggest 
it will continue so. 

What then is being attacked? Go back 
with me once more—for only a moment—to 
the ideology that now governs us. 

Those presently in power are, remember, 
people who are dedicated to the proposition 
that you are incapable of governing your- 
self, wherefore you must leave your destiny 
in the hands of an elite such as they pre- 
sume themselves to be. Therefore, our Goy- 
ernment follows a pattern that has as its 
inevitable end the destruction of your right 
of personal decision in personal matters. As 
an incompetent, you cannot be expected to 
decide anything wisely, certainly not as 
wisely as “society.” That is what is being at- 
tacked: Your right of self-determination. 

Now, our charter of liberty, the Bill of 
Rights that Patrick Henry insisted upon, 
has self-determination as its first premise; 
and the Constitution is based on this very 
thing, your right to make up your own mind. 

To be more specific, the traditional, con- 
stitutional, American assertion is that man 
is free to choose, for himself, what church 
he will attend, with whom he will associate, 
what papers he will read and what work he 
will do, commensurate with his ability; or, 
conversely, whether he will do none of these, 
not work at all, but starve instead. 
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As should be patently evident, this con- 
cept, the traditional American, self-deter- 
mination concept, is the opposite of the Freu- 
dian-Fabian-Socialist philosophy. 

But philosophy without action is not 
enough; it never is to the remakers of the 
world. So, they fingered Prince Edward. But 
with the first touch of a feather that rooster 
thrust his spurs and the fight was joined. 

They couldn't afford to let him go, and he 
Just wouldn't soothe. So, they struck, hard, 
to kill his spirit. And true to their natures, 
their act wasn't even a good, clean blow; 
they fought like the cowards they are. 

These footpads hid their motives behind 
an emotional camouflage. They had seen 
in this small community—or thought they 
had—a means to their end. They had hoped 
to move quietly. But once the fight was on, 
and since they could not afford to admit to 
the truth, they chose as their weapon an ap- 
peal to the emotions of ill-informed people, 
(What do Nebraskans know of Prince Ed- 
ward?) 

They accused you not of fighting for your 
right of self-determination but of misusing 
one race of people for the betterment of an- 
other. And with this unfounded charge as a 
garrotte, they sought to wring the rooster’s 
neck. 

To paraphrase another man: Some rooster. 
Some neck. 

They tried to take from you your right to 
determine for yourself how your children 
were to be educated, and you wouldn't let 
them. 

And as long as the doors of this beautiful 
building stand wide, you will have com- 
pletely thwarted the Fabians. This is your 
victory. You insisted on schooling for your 
children under conditions of your choosing, 
and that is what you have. I say that is 
victory. 

One day the American people will come 
to realize that the Prince Edward incident 
had as much meaning for them as for you. 
Despite cruel distortions of the truth, our 
fellow Americans will come to realize that 
the battered few of this peace-loving land 
bore a banner that flared for all Americans. 
And, because of your brave stand, the lib- 
erty Patrick Henry cried for, the liberty 
Washington fought for, the Uberty sons of 
America have died for in war after war did 
not perish from the earth. The fireball of 
liberty lit by the American Reyolution did 
not spin into blackness. 

Thus, as the school we dedicate today 
symbolizes your fight, so does Prince Ed- 
ward's fight for independence of mind sym- 
bolize America. 

Such is the fundamental meaning of those 
10 years of strife, of toil, of trouble, that 
have culminated in this inspiring institu- 
tion. 

In a darkening world, you people of Prince 
Edward shouldered not only the burden of 
preserving your own liberty but the sacred 
principles of all America as well. 

It has been a lonely fight. I know that. 
Such fights always are. But you are not 
alone. You never have been. Millions of 
God-fearing, patriotic, tradition-minded 
Americans throughout the land have watched 
and prayed that your strength would last. 
Itdid. Thank God, it did. 

But let’s have no napping. Though this 
particular citadel is built, and its forces are 
strong, the Fabians have not conceded. What 
has been all-consuming to you, has been 
to them but one facet of the whole. They 
will come again. It may be by another route 
or in another guise. But they'll continue 
the attack; you may depend upon it. 

In the meantime, never forget that it has 
been these self-assumed supermen who 
themselves have proclaimed their purpose 
to be to deliver us all into Communist bond- 
age. 
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The next onslaught against you will come 
again from the milieu of Fabian subversion 
and betrayal that has resulted naturally 
from that purpose. Is your will strong 
enough to resist that new onslaught? As 
I look in your faces—as surely as I know 
God is in His Heaven—I feel that it is. For 
the crucible has not seared you. It has but 
given you temper. 

You must not fall. You will not. You 
will continue to stand your ground. For 
what is the alternative? 

The answer, in a polite phrase, is a retreat 
from truth. The alternative is a compro- 
mise for something less than Americans 
have dreamed of ever since Patrick Henry sat 
with your forefathers and first lit the lamp 
of learning here in Prince Edward, there 
across the hill. 

Patrick Henry gave birth to your tradition 
of 1 as he gave voice to your love 
of liberty. 

And though your eloquence may not match 


his, your convictions are the same. For 
they are your American birthright. And 
they must remain so, always. Despite hell 


and high courts, they must remain so. 

Long live the spirit of Patrick Henry. 
Long live Prince Edward County. And may 
God bless you for your courage and devotion 
and continue to prosper your resistance to 
tyranny. 


Foes of Reds Now Must Fight for Life— 
First of a Series 
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HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Edward J. Mowery is currently writing 
a series of articles on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
These articles are appearing in a num- 
ber of newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. Since the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is under constant attack 
from the Communists and extreme left- 
wing, it is my feeling that the Members 
of Congress should have the benefit of 
Edward Mowery’s findings. 

Mr. Speaker, first we should know 
something about the author of these 
articles. 

Pulitzer Prizewinner Edward J. 
Mowery is no novice in the field of civil 
liberties. He has been described by 
Time as a specialist in the “Story Be- 
hind the News.” 


In the midforties, his documented se- 
ries on the false conviction of a Wall 
Street broker became a nationwide sen- 
sation, winning redress and vindication 
for the accused. In the fifties, the 
writer's articles concerning a man facing 
a third trial for murder are largely 
credited with achieving the defendant’s 
acquittal. 

And in 1953, after a 7-year fight to 
prove the innocence of another person 
serving a life term for murder, Mr. 
Mowery watched Louis Hoffner walk 
out of a courtroom—a free man. This 
crusade brought the writer the Pulitzer 
Prize and created a new category in the 
annual awards. 
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Mowery's exposé of the teenage drug 
menace led to scores of new laws in the 
Nation which tightened controls on the 
illicit narcotics traffic. His defense of 
the FBI against Communist harassment 
became a U.S. Senate document. 

Among his 14 awards and citations, in- 
cluding honors from three universities, 
are the American Legion's Four Chap- 
lains’ Interfaith Gold Medal and the 
New York Criminal and Civil Courts Bar 
Association citation. 

The article follows: 

(By Edward J. Mowery) 
(First of a series) 

WasuincTon.—Back in June 1930 Congress 
Made a decision destined to subject a con- 
Sressional body to unprecedented harass- 
ment, turbulence, obstruction, bitterness, 
and hostility. 

The Bolshevik virus of mushrooming com- 
munism had spanned the oceans. Stalin was 
bidding for U.S. recognition of his motley 
“government,” 

And two other totalitarian diseases— 
nazism and fascism—were recruiting for the 
Parade of subversive forces pledged to pros- 
trate America. 

Stalin got his recognition on November 16, 
1933, conditional upon a solemn vow that 
Moscow would never interfere with U.S. in- 
ternal affairs or plant his stooges on Ameri- 
can soll. 

Faced with a creeping Red menace in Goy- 
ernment, labor, and scientific circles, Con- 
gress decided to establish the machinery 
for exhaustive investigation and exposure of 
Subversion in the United States. 

The vehicle: The Special Committee To 
Investigate Communist Activities, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Hamilton 
Fish, Republican, of New York. It func- 
tioned for 7 months. 

Two other Ho committees with a more 
Sweeping mandate to probe un-American ac- 
tivities followed under Democratic chair- 
men in 1934 and 1938. One received specific 
instructions to investigate Nazi propaganda. 

The third special committee under the un- 
bending direction of Representative Martin 
Dies, Democrat, of Texas, blasted its tem- 
Pestuous inquiries into the full periphery of 
incipient treason. It made implacable and 
powerful enemies. 

The sensational revelations of the Dies 
committee through the crucial years of 
World War II prompted the House to stay 
in the business of exposing subversion. 

On January 3, 1945, the House established 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee (HUAC) as a standing nine-member 
body to safeguard and strengthen the Na- 
tion's internal security. 

Through the years, HUAC has functioned 
as a colossal stage to spotlight anti-Ameri- 
can activities, penetrate their objectives and 
evaluate their progress. It has recorded the 
testimony of 3,000-plus witnesses, dissemi- 
nated 64, million publications and crushed 
such organizations as Silver Shirt Legion, 
American Youth Congress, and the German- 
American Bund. 

HUAC has seen 80 of its recommendations 
embodied in bills introduced and laws en- 
acted by Congress. It has exposed espion- 
age plots involving Alger Hiss, Nathan Silver- 
Master, and Harry Dexter White. 

Members of the committee, regardless of 
the party in power, have never permitted 
Partisan politics to interfere with their de- 
termination to preserve America’s freedoms. 
But to certain elements, HUAC’s field of in- 
vestigation has been unpopular since the 
Committee's inception. A wave of protests 
has steadily mounted through the years. 
HUAC has meddled“ in citizens’ personal 
affairs * * * “smeared reputations.” 

In 1957, the smoldering resentment 
against the House committee blossomed in- 
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to an organized, well-financed “abolition 
cam to erase HUAC and vitiate or 
nullify the legislation it has helped to pro- 
duce. 

The campaign now raging—unprece- 
dented in its intensity and bitterness— 
centers around a nucleus of 20 groups. It 
has gained support in student, labor, and 
“intellectual” circles. 

It has sponsored countrywide speaking 
tours and rallies, engineered assaults on 
HUAC via newspaper ads, petitions, and 
radio “forums,” and established picket lines 
at the scene of committee hearings * * * 
in anticipation of a riot. 

One of the most vitriolic attacks on the 
committee was made on the floor of the 
House. (Representative Gorpon H. SCHERER, 
Ohio Republican, termed the speech of 
Representative James ROOSEVELT, Democrat 
of California, “venomous and undermin- 
ing.“) 

Torrents of inspired letters are pouring 
into Congress to abolish HUAC, and pro- 
HUAC meetings have been harassed by 
epithet-screaming pickets. 

Who's behind the farflung 
campaign? 

The organized aspects of the drive, with- 
out doubt, is Communist-conceived, di- 
rected, and executed. Resolutions demand- 
ing elimination of HUAC were passed at the 
last two national conventions of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. 

The unorganized or sporadic aspects of 
the campaign—representing the “gray 
shadings” of political beliefs—include both 
non-Communist and extreme liberal factions 
in churches, education, and the sciences. 

Leftwingers, however, are sprinkled 
throughout anti-HUAC organizations of all 
hues seeking the committee’s destruction. 

The campaign has also generated con- 
siderable support from Americans unin- 
formed or misinformed concerning the 
House committee's mandate, origin, objec- 
tives, and modus operandi, despite the many 
TV spectaculars originating in HUAC’s hear- 
ing room. 

Among the most militant groups in the 
abolition drive are: 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU), a non-Communist tion of 
extreme liberals which has defended the 
constitutional rights of numerous accused 
subversives. In 1960, ACLU made abolition 
of HUAC its prime order of business. 

The Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
(ECLC) and its west coast adjunct, the 
Citizens’ Committee To Preserve American 
Freedoms. Both groups have been officially 
cited as Communist fronts. 

The National Committee To Abolish the 
Un-American Activities Committee (NCA- 
UAC). The single objective of this group, 
as announced last August in its initial flyer, 
is: “Abolish HUAC.” Seven of the thirteen 
national officers listed in the announcement 
have been tagged as Communists before 
congressional committees, Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board, State Department, etc. 

Affiliates and branches of abolition or- 
ganizations are propagandizing against the 
House committee in scores of cities. 

Why abolish HUAC? 

Major charges against the committee pivot 
on its alleged abuse of the Bill of Rights, its 
handling of witnesses and illegality of its 
mandate. 

HUAC, its opponents declare, violates first 
amendment rights by probing into political 
beliefs and associations, it pillories fifth 
amendment witnesses in the court of public 
opinion, discourages cultural contacts with 
certain countries and establishes guilt by 
association. 

The committee also harasses, intimidates 
and tricks witnesses, misuses its authority, 
mauls the legal rights of citizens and con- 
ducts trial-by-publicity in a circus atmos- 
phere. 


abolition 
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HUAC’s answers to the major charges: 

The Supreme Court has twice upheld the 
legality of the committee’s mandate (to in- 
vestigate subversive activities) and the ex- 
tent of its investigatory jurisdiction. 

HUAC follows the “principles of procedure“ 
and “standards of conduct” as recommended 
in 1945 by the world-famous Brookings Insti- 
tution. 

Any assertedly maligned witness before 
HUAC may request an appearance before the 
committee to clarify the record. 

Committee spokesmen make no attempt 
to answer such charges as “witch hunting,” 
“character assassination,” and “thought con- 
trol” which fall into what FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover terms the realm of Marxist se- 
mantic gyrations. 

HUAC's millions of supporters include the 
major veterans’ organizations, most of the 
press, leading churchmen, college heads, mili- 
tary officials and the vast, silent legion of 
Americans who neither demonstrate nor sign 
petitions. 

(HUAC is currently receiving 2,000 letters 
each month, 85 percent of which is described 
as favorable.“ 

HUAC's most significant support, however, 
comes from the House itself which has au- 
thorized its operating funds without a halt 
since the thirties. The House reconstituted 
the committee this year without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

And Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
(Democrat, of Pennsylvania), the commit- 
tees chairman, was unanimously chosen 
chairman of the democratic caucus. 

WALTER, an uncompromising foe of traitors 
and totalitarianism, sald yesterday that 
HUAC will continue to pursue its undeviating 
course of exposing subversion in the best in- 
terests of all Americans. 

“We in Congress,” he declared, “have a 
sworn duty to preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution. It is our desire to main- 
tain democratic processes and preserve the 
freedoms established and guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

“This rests upon the more fundamental 
basis of preserving that form of government 
which makes possible the continued exist- 
ence of the Constitution and the freedoms 
established by it.” 

The Communist movement, WALTER em- 
phasized, is a criminal conspiracy dedicated 
to destruction of free society, and world 
domination. 

“To achieve these objectives,” he said, “it 
employs espionage, deceit, sabotage and 
terrorism. These aren't questions of beliefs, 
dissent, or unpopular views. These are 

acts * * * no civilized or humane 
society can tolerate or endure. 

“We would be delinquent in our sworn 
duties should we fall to meet the challenge 
presented by this criminal conspiracy. 

“I don't object to anyone criticizing or at- 
tacking HUAC * * * as long as they stick to 
the truth. This committee is certainly as 
capable of error as any other committee of 
Congress. 

“All of us can profit by criticism that is 
intelligent, sincere * * * and based upon 
truth.” 


What Can You Do for Your Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


proud that the newspapers in my dis- 
trict so often go beyond the mere re- 
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the day. They, on so many occasions, 
sponsor or participate in significant com- 
munity and civic projects. By so doing, 
they become even more a motivating 
force for good citizenship. 

During the past year the Jersey Jour- 
nal, published in Jersey City, N.J., spon- 
sored several important and very worth- 
while activities. These have generally 
been in the field of education and in- 
cluded such things as Hudson County, 
N.J., first science fair in which school- 
children of all grades participated. A 
countywide spelling bee has been spon- 
sored by this paper for the last 6 years. 

These projects are undertaken in an 
effort to “create a greater interest among 
youth in the written word, the history 
of our country, and the frontiers of sci- 
ence.” 

Particularly significant and timely was 
an essay contest sponsored this year by 
the Jersey Journal for high school stu- 
dents of Hudson County. So impressed 
were the editors of that newspaper with 
the inspiring message delivered by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on the occasion of his in- 
augural that they proposed and spon- 
sored this contest, with the purpose of 
keeping alive in the minds of the young 
citizens of that county and giving greater 
emphasis to the thoughts so splendidly 
expressed in that message. These en- 
deavors to spark ever increasing interest 
in good citizenship, government and his- 
tory, to assure a greater understanding 
by our students of the problems of the 
Nation and of the world and the role we 
must play as a nation and as citizens, 
are, in my opinion outstanding contribu- 
tions above and beyond the primary re- 
sponsibility of a newspaper in a com- 
munity. 

These programs designed to stimulate 
the thinking and encourage the students 
in the schools in Hudson County evidence 
the personal interest. of the editor of 
the Jersey Journal, Mr. Eugene Farrell, 


in the youth of the communities which , 


his paper serves. 

I respectfully request that the text of 
the essay contest winner, Justin Camer- 
lengo, be printed as part of my remarks 
as it appeared in the Jersey Journal 
newspaper: 

“Wat You Can Do ror Your Country”— 
PRIZE-WINNING Essay SPOTLIGHTS CHALLENGE 

(Here is the $1,000 prize-winning essay in 
the Jersey Journal's inaugural address essay 
contest. 

Written by Justin Camerlengo, of North 
Bergen, an 18-year-old senior at Holy Family 
High School in Union City, it is based on 
this quotation from President Kennedy's in- 
augural address: “And so my fellow Ameri- 
cans, ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your 
country.“ 

(By Justin Camerlengo) 
THE CHALLENGE 


Throughout American history the citizens 
of this Nation, it seems, have chosen the 
leader who best suited the needs of our Na- 
tion. Men such as Lincoln and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt have been elected when 
their character and strength was essential to 
our very existence. With these men and 
their ideals came the words, the warnings, 
the soothings, the courageous statements 
that exemplified their administration of the 
heavily burdened office of the President of 
the United States. 
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his second inaugural address, Lin- 
coln, heartsick at the knowledge of American 
killing American, brother fighting brother, 
called on the country to unite again “with 
malice toward none, with charity for all 
% words emerging from the blood bath 
of the Civil War * * * words remembered 
to this day as those of a truly great leader. 

In the years that followed our country 
went through various phases of prosperity, 
depression, and war. In 1929, the greatest 
depression of all time was upon us. The 
years that followed put us to a great test, 
but the citizenry of this Nation responded by 
putting their hope in 4 man who could lead; 
the life of our country was placed in the 
hands of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

After his first term, upon completing meas- 
ures to prime the pump and revitalize Amer- 
ica, Franklin Roosevelt, seeing the horren- 
dous clouds of war looming over the world, 
in an inaugural address told us “we have 
nothing to fear but fear itself.“ No matter 
what controversy has arisen about the man 
and his policy, there is no American who 
cannot agree that those words inspired us to 
give our all. These words soothed a 
troubled nation and encouraged us to work 
for victory. 

On January 20, 1961, John F. Kennedy, 
after having mouthed the words of the pres- 
idential oath, went to the podium to speak. 
His awaited words came forth and, on that 
cold day, he challenged our country. 

He did not plead as did Lincoln. Nor did 
he soothe and encourage as did Roosevelt. 
He shook us to our boots when he addressed 
each individual, saying, “Ask not what your 
country can give to you, but rather what 
can you give to your country.” 

This is a time of comparative peace. This 
is a time when we live better than the world 
at large. Why does he challenge us? 

Let us examine ourselyes. How do we 
live? A flick of a switch and our toast is 
done. A push on a button and we hear 
music and the latest news. The dialing of 
a phone number and we are served by elec- 
tricilans, lawyers, doctors and repairmen. 

The country of wonders in which we live 
is a boom to society, and yet it can be a 
plague to our Nation. How honestly are 
those pushbutton wonders manufactured 
and retailed? What true values are there 
in our communications media? Who come 
to our door with what kind of services? 

We must, in our examination, agree that 
the latest appliances, as recent scandals 
have disclosed, can be made and retailed 
under immoral conditions, that television 
and radio can be a source of decay and there 
are those repairmen and professionals who 
think nothing of charging exorbitant 
prices. We would like to close our eyes to 
these evils, but by doing so, we would in- 
dulge in the greatest evil of all, apathy. 

This is what our President attacked. 
This is what we must beware of. Our fore- 
fathers died for the rights of free speech, 
free press, peaceable assembly and freedom 
of religion. But not one drop of blood was 
spilled so that we might sit back and shirk 
our responsibiliites. In that phrase, Presi- 
dent Kennedy cautioned us to awake, to 
know our obligations and to live up to 
them. 

How did America listen? What did Amer- 
ica hear? In the best-covered campaign 
to date we saw a Senator become President. 
We listened to him and accepted him. Now, 
however, we cannot afford to close our ears 
to him. For now he campaigns for the vic- 
tory of a nation and its people, not of a 
party. If we heed his request, each in our 
own way, we can improve our prestige in 
the eyes of mankind and of God. 

When the challenge was made, America 
was stirred. Questions came from coast to 
coast, from young and old alike. 

“What can I do for my country?” was the 
cry. “Join the Peace Corps? Join the 
Army?“ 
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No. We need only to live our lives, but 
not as the Romans of old, rather to the full- 
est, knowing and living up to our duties. 

If the businessman is more man than bus- 
iness; if the busdriver is more cautious than 
aggravated in a crowded bus; the teacher is 
teaching more than math or English; he is 
giving to his country. For from these people 
the youth learn. 

I am part of America's future, as is each 
individual youth. But my responsibility is 
the greatest. It is my duty to God and 
country to utilize what talents I have and 
educate myself morally, so that, in the future, 
no President will have to say be kind to your 
neighbor, for I shall be kind, fear not for 
the fear of war shall be gone, nor give, for 
I shall be giving. 


Get Tough With Neutrals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
was among the first to question the 
morality of neutralism in a struggle such 
as the current cold war which involves 
sO Many moral values. Just a few days 
ago former President Truman said: 

They ought to take sides with the free 
world. They're free now because we made 
them free. The Russians didn't do that. 
All the satellites they took after World War 
TI are slave states now. You name one that 
isn’t, . 


On September 12, 1961, in a column in 
the Montgomery County Sentinel, David 
Scull discussed the same topic in a 
thoughtful and provocative article. In 
an era when foreign policy is the con- 
cern of every citizen it is imperative that 
it should be widely discussed and gen- 
erally understood from every point of 
view. I append Mr. Scull’s column for 
the benefit of Members of the House: 

Ger Tova Wir “NEUTRALS” 
(By David Scull) 

The Belgrade Conference of neutrals has 
demonstrated once and for all that the basic 
ingredient of a successful foreign policy must 
be force. Khrushchey kicked this so-called 
Court of World Opinion in the teeth by his 
resumption of nuclear testing and they took 
it with an apologetic smile and mumbled ex- 
pressions of “regret.” Uncle Sucker and the 
other “colonialists” came in for a roasting, 
however, mostly because we are so nice and 
it is well known that we would never risk 
antagonizing the uncommitted nations by 
taking offense. Gracious me, No. 

Whether they know it or not, these pusil- 
lanimous little hypocrites need us a whole 
lot more than we need them in the atomic 
jungle in which we are all living. Their very 
ability to posture and talk about remaining 
neutral is dependent upon our holding 
the Communist bear at bay. If it were not 
for our nuclear arms, the despots in the 
Kremlin would have crushed these egotistical 
annoyances like mosquitoes long ago. 

The only thing that gave the neutrals 
cause for pause at Belgrade was the realiza- 
tion that Khrushchev was really threatening 
to shoot Santa Claus with his 100-megaton 
hydrogen bomb. The fear of a hot war by 
the unalined is not a fear for themselves 
for they almost all live in the southern hemi- 
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Sphere. What they fear most is an end of 
the cold war, which has proved so profitable 
to them in financial aid from both sides. 
Capital is what the underdeveloped countries 
need most. Know-how is available in West- 
ern books, already translated, but machines 
and the raw material sinews of industrializa- 
tion cost money. An end to the cold war 
should be end of the line for the gravy train. 
This unthinkable tragedy is what sent Nehru 
scurrying to Moscow and Sukarno quick, like 
a rabbit, to Washington. 

The Belgrade masquerade was a pitiful 
Performance but it was very revealing. The 
Principal actors cried pietously about the 
right of self-determination of peoples and 
yet they ignored the barb wire curtain that 
has just been thrown around East Berliners, 
fleeing to freedom in the West. These cos- 
tumed hams strutted and rallied against 
the British. They knew that the British 
have set countless millions on the path of 
independence and strangely they could not 
bring themselves to comment on the butch- 
ery of freedom fighters in Hungary. These 
phonies castigated De Gaulle, who is trying 
hard to give Algerians a government of their 
Own, and piously closed their eyes to the 
disgusting slaughter of Tibetans by the Red 
Chinese. Those who took part in this 
burlesque of a “conference” were not men, 
they were mice. They stand convicted by 
their own words of being nothing more than 
Tank opportunists of the weakest sort. De- 
void of principle, and lacking even a modi- 
Cum of courage, they have shown themselves 
to be less than shadows of their own pub- 
lic relations . They have swept 
themselves into the dust bin of history and 

opinions deserve no further considera- 
tion on our part. 

Vigorous action by Western democracies 
to defend and extend freedom throughout 
the world need no longer be hampered by 
such little men. There can no longer be 
neutrality” between good and evil. If they 
are not with us, they are against us, and 
Should be treated accordingly. By means of 
the Voice of America and economic sanctions, 
We can go over their heads to the people they 
Tepresent. These people need and deserve 
Our help, but we on the other hand, must 
have the loyalty and cooperation of their 
leaders for we are bearing the brunt of the 
fight for their right to remain free. 

Arch realist that he is, Premier Khru- 
Shchey has said, “There are no ‘neutral’ 
men.” The success of his policies to date 
Stems from the fact that every move he 
Makes is from a position of power and is 
executed with a ruthless force guaranteed 
to insure execution. At every juncture, 
When faced with a “fait accompli,” the un- 
aligned “neutrals” have given consent by 
their silence. The only language they 
Understand is force. This being the case, 
the time has come to take charge of our own 
destiny in this perilous world. We can no 
longer afford to do less than is necessary 

use of imagined effects on these spine- 
less shadows from the uncommitted world. 
We must get tough with the “neutrals” and 
get on with the business of winning the cold 
War while we still have the strength. 


“A Great American for 1961” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the magazine Dixie Business, which is 
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published by Mr. Hubert Lee of Deca- 
tur, Ga., has selected as its “A Great 
American for 1961” Dr. R, Minton Wil- 
son, M.D., of Richmond, Va. The an- 
nouncement of Dr. Wilson’s selection 
follows: 

R. Manton Wilson, M.D., who spent 40 of 
his 81 years as a medical missionary working 
among the lepers of Korea, has been selected 
by the editors of Dixie Business as the “A 
Great American for 1961.” 

Dr. Wilson went to Korea as a medical mis- 
sionary in 1908. 

A native of Columbus, Ark., Dr. Wilson 
graduated at Arkansas College and received 
his M.D, at Washington University School 
of Medicine at St. Louis in 1905. 

The young doctor had been in Korea about 
a year when, in 1909, Dr. Forsythe brought 
him a little outcast leper girl for consulta- 
tion. 

There was no room for the leper in the 
hospital. So an old tile kiln was used, 

Thus was started the R, M. Wilson Leprosy 
Colony, officially named half a century later 
in 1958. 

“In Korea,” Dr. Wilson wrote, "a leper is a 
very sad outcast and, of all people most mis- 
erable; but after receiving Christ I feel they 
become the happiest people in the world, as 
seen in the colony. They make remarkable 
Bible students and it is a real joy to see 
the miracle that takes place in their lives. 

“This home to the leper is like heaven on 
earth, and one big problem is to get them to 
go home, even though cured. 

“Even though cured, the world fears the 
leper still, and many Koreans cover their 
faces with a cloth and refuse to look toward 
the leprosy colony.” Dr. Wilson wrote under 
date of January 19, 1960, “My home and 
general hospital was 14 miles away, so it was 
necessary to train them to carry on their 
own work, 

“A staff of 25 lepers carried on about 90 
percent of the medical work, even to major 
surgery and laboratory work. 

“It is a little democracy all to itself. I 
know Dr, Stanley Topple will enjoy the work 
for they are most appreciative patients. 
And now so many can be cured. 

“I hope you know Dr, J. Fairman Preston, 
401 Clairmont Avenue, Decatur, Ga. We 
worked together for many years.” 

Why Dr. R. M. Wilson was named in 1961 
“A Great American,” instead of Dr, Preston 
or Rev. E. T. Boyer, or Dr. Jim Boyce, medical 
missionary who works in Mexico with my 
own former pastor, Rey. John Wood, evange- 
list, or any one of a thousand who have 
heard the call and went out involves a great 
mountaintop experience. 

When the 1960 selections were announced 
for the “South’s Hall of Fame for the Liv- 
ing,” Dr. Wilson was on the list, 

Dr. Wilson didn't get the most votes in 
the 1960 poll but here are a few quotations: 

Dr. James Ross McCain, presideht-emeri- 
tus of Agnes Scott College, who was named 
to the honor group in 1951 upon his retire- 
ment (one of his sons, Dr. Paul M. McCain, 
is president of Arkansas College, Batesville, 
Dr. Wilson's alma mater) wrote: 

“Hearty congratulations on 30 years of 
publishing and of promoting Southern lead- 
ership. Your last issue of Dixie Business 
records some very interesting historical 
materials. 

“I would choose your latest addition as 
my first choice. Dr. R. M. Wilson is not the 
best known man on the list, but he has been 
as self-sacrificing as anyone and probably 
his name is written as high in Heaven. 

“He has done perhaps the most sacrificial 
work with as little remuneration as any- 
body. He is also getting old and may not 
have many years in which to be honored.” 

Dr. J. Davison Philips, Decatur Presby- 
terian Church, whose session includes eld- 
ers Craig Topple and Dr. McCain, wrote: 
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“Dr. Wilson has begun a work which has 
been the means of hope for those who have 
given up all hope. In Korea, lepers are con- 
sidered outcasts and many starve because no 
one has any compassion for them. All the 
elements of greatness are in the vision of 
Dr. Wilson.” 

Dr. James A. Jones, president, who was one 
of the speakers when I gave the late David 
Owens the Man of the South for 1951 award 
at the Charlotte Country Club, now presi- 
dent Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., wrote: 

“A man who has done what he has done 
for the sake of the health of sick people 
deserves every tribute than can be paid 
him,” 

When I wrote him of his selection as “A 
Great American,” Dr. Wilson replied: 

“I appreciate very much the honor, I am 
unworthy of all this and wonder just how it 
comes about. 

“We must give the Good Lord the glory 
for it is only through His Name can real good 
be accomplished. 

“I often wish I might have another try 
at the past for would like to have done a 
better Job. I am so glad that Stanley is 
carrying on the good work, 

“This old world is in a sad and dangerous 
state and it is time for God's people to be 
in constant prayer.” 


Indians Working With Plans for Major 
Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress recently enacted my bill, H.R. 5235, 
to authorize the Confederated Tribes of 
the Warm Springs Reservation to pur- 
chase the hot springs resort within their 
reservation’s borders. As I indicated in 
sponsoring the bill, this proposal is a 
key part of the geenral plan of economic 
development on which the Warm Springs 
tribes have embarked. I believe that 
my colleagues will find of real interest 
the following article from the Oregonian. 
on this program. I know that I speak for 
the Warm Springs Tribes in expressing 
gratitude to the Congress for its prompt 
and favorable action on this legislation. 


Warm SPRINGS GEARED TO “Hor Water” Nor 
Om WELLS—IĪNDIANS WORKING WITH PLANS 
FOR Masor DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

(By George Lindsay) 

Warm Sprincs.—The old ways are rapidly 
giving way to the new for 1,400 members 
of the Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 
on their reservation, a chunk some 40 miles 
square in central Oregon. 

Here in this unincorporated town, the cen- 
ter of government and education for this In- 
dian country, the tribal council in mid-Au- 
gust took over at a cost of $165,000 the near- 
by 320-acre Kahneeta Hot Springs Resort. 

Now the council is planning a program of 
modernization and development which may 
eventually cost $1 million. 

Only a few blocks away other events 
dramatically portray the new role of the 
Indian in molding his own destiny—a de- 
parture from an earlier concept of the red 
man as & ward of the government. 

During the past week Indian and white 
boys and girls enrolled in Warm Springs 
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School, newly transferred from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the Madras Public 
School system, district 509-0. 

SCHOOL INTEGRATED 

Now integrated, the school this fall is pro- 
viding expanded educational opportunities 
for 300 children, nearly double the previous 
enrollment. 

About 85 of the puplis live in the dormi- 
tories and eat at the cafeteria as in years 
past. The remainder are from the village of 
Warm Springs and the immediate vicinity, 
with transportation provided by school 
buses. 

Heading a teaching staff of 11 is Principal 
Elton Gregory, who came this fall from 3 
years at Madras Junior High School. 

Integration includes not only students but 
faculty members. 

Gregory's staff includes his wife, an attrac- 
tive Hawaiian girl and fourth-grade teacher. 
Another of his teachers is Louise Jackson, 
mother of four little Jacksons and the wife 
of Vernon Jackson, whose role in the tribal 
council is a triple one—elected member, sec- 
retary, and treasurer. 

Jackson recently returned to his admin- 
istrative position on the council after 4 years 
in Eugene, where he earned a bachelor of 
business administration degree from Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


TRANSITION SMOOTH 


Mrs, Jackson, a former Oklahoman, is a 
member of that State's Choctaw Tribe. She 
holds the master of arts degree in music. 

Of 12 members of the faculty, Mrs. Jack- 
son is the only one with previous experience 
in the school. The teachers in the Govern- 
ment school which closed its doors for the 
last time early in the summer went to other 
Government schools to retain their Federal 
Civil Service status. 

Despite the all-new staff, the transition 
to public school operation has gone 
smoothly, G said. 

Credit should go, he said, to Jewel Plum- 
lee, retained as a coordinator to assist in 
conversion of the school to public opera- 
tion. During the past 2 years she was on 
the staff. of the school, first as assistant 
principal and last year as resident principal. 

When the Federal agency gave up the 
Warm Springs school, it turned everything 
over "lock, stock, and barrel" to thè Madras 
School District, including two buses. The 
district supplied two more buses, and set 
about renovating the plant, including in- 
stallation of all-new fluorescent lighting in 
classrooms. 


UNITED STATES PROVIDES FUNDS 


A wing was added to the main building 
for more classrooms, and seven new teach- 
erages for married teachers are under con- 
struction with completion scheduled in Oc- 
tober. The district obtained financial as- 
sistance from the Federal Government for 
this under Public Law 815 which 
provides money for school districts in areas 
which have no tax base, sald Joe Grenier, 
realty officer for the Warm Springs agency. 

Before her connection with the Warm 
Springs school, Coordinator Plumlee was a 
teacher in the Indian rural school at nearby 
Simnasho, now also a part of Madras Dis- 
trict 509-—C. i 

The coordinator’s duties include supèr- 
visor of the dormitories at Warm Springs, to- 
gether with the school cafeteria, still under 
control of the Federal Government, she said. 

But why the sudden gain in enrollment? 

Additional courses of instruction, includ- 
ing Spanish and sixth grade band, drew 
some of the credit from Principal Gregory. 
Previously many Indian parents sent their 
children to school in Madras because of cur- 
riculum advantages, he sald. 

Approximately 50 white children are en- 
rolled this fall. They are from families em- 
Ployed at the Agency, and by the Warm 
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Springs Lumber Co. Formerly all attended 
grade school in Madras. 

Control of the Madras school district is 
vested in the board of education. A mem- 
ber of the board and former board chairman 
is Dan Macy, Warm Springs merchant, 

Buses take high school students to 
Madras. 

While all these changes are taking place 
in reservation schools, the 11-man tribal 
council in its modern wing constructed a 
year ago on the Agency administration 
building is firing up its own revolution. 

And this governing body for the century- 
old reservation, created by the Treaty of 
1855, is a unique board, with wide powers, 
said Secretary Jackson. It's a legislative 
agency,” he said, "but also exercises execu- 
tive and judicial functions,” 

Heading this influential agency is a tough, 
shrewd cattleman, Charles Jackson, the fa- 
ther of the secretary. 

Several years ago the elder Jackson re- 
tired from his position as chairman and al- 
lowed his term to expire. At the insistence 
of other members, he recently ran for an- 
other 3-year term and was promptly elected 
board chairman. 


NEW IDEAS EYED 


But the age of Jackson and some other 
members of the board, all of whom are 
elected by popular vote except three tribal 
chieftains who serve for life, is no indica- 
tion of conservatism. 

The council is conducting negotiations 
to bring electric lights and power to all 
parts of the 1,600-square mile reservation. 

The council controls sale of timber re- 
sources, in reservation streams, ex- 
tending to the middle of the Deschutes, and 
governmental functions including its own 
law enforcement program and court. 

Return of the Kahneeta Hot Springs to 
Indian ownership has triggered plans for 
intensive resort development, which Council 
Secretary Jackson intimated “might well run 
to a million dollars.” However, he pointed 
out, extent of the program hinges on recom- 
mendations to be made by a special commit- 
tee to the tribal council and the council's 
action. 

This board of councilors includes Alan 
Galbraith, superintendent of the Warm 
Springs Agency; Realty Officer Joe Grenier; 
and tribal council members Sam Wewa and 
Vernon Jackson. 

Representative AL ULtmMan's Warm Springs 
Indian bill authorized purchase by the tribes 
of the few hundred acres of non-Indian land 
within the reservation. 


FISHING MAY OPEN 


Kahneeta originally was a part of the res- 
ervation but had been privately owned since 
early in the century. 

The resort is on the Warm Springs River 
10 miles north of the Warm Springs Agency. 
White fishermen have long cast greedy eyes 
on the tantalizing Warm Springs, which lies 
wholly within the reservation and is closed 
to fishing except by special permits, difficult 
to obtain. 

“Opening of the river near Kahneeta to 
fiy fishing for resort guests is under con- 
sideration,” said Secretary Jackson. 

Whether this is being seriously considered 
was not disclosed. 

Improved access roads leading to Warm 
Springs Agency and also the Wapinita cut- 
off road, Oregon 216, are under construction 
with paving slated in 1962. 

The hot springs gets so warm that cold 
water from the river is sometimes added at 
the pool. The water contains calcium mag- 
nesium, sodium, from and chlorine. 

Tentative plans call for year-around opera- 
tion of the resort with such added facili- 
ties as a lodge and golf course, and an 
eventual staff up to about 25 persons—an 
ambitious program indicative of the chang- 
ing status of the Indians. 
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Economic salvation of the tribes may 
spring not from oil wells, but from hot 
water. 


Miss Grace Duhagon Commends the Se- 
lection of Alfonso J. Zirpoli as a 
Federal District Judge in San Fran- 
cisco’s Little City News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to 
the notice of our colleagues an article 
written by Miss Grace Duhagon in the 
Little City News which I feel accurately 
reflects the feelings of thousands of in- 
dividuals concerning the recent Senate 
confirmation of Alfonso J. Zirpoli to the 
U.S. District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California. 

Al Zirpoli was admitted to practice 
law in California in 1928. He has served 
as assistant district attorney of the 
city and county of San Francisco and 
has served as assistant U.S. attorney 
for the northern district of California. 
He has been a member of the board 
of directors of the Bar Association of 
San Francisco and of the San Francisco 
Legal Aid Society. His work in organ- 
izing and serving as chairman of the 
panel of the Bar Association of San 
Francisco for the representation of in- 
digent defendants in the Federal courts 
has in particular earned him the respect 
of the California judiciary and bar. 

With Al Zirpoli’s background and ex- 
perience in the law, with his keen legal 
mind combined with his respect and deep 
feeling for his fellow man, I believe I 
may make one of the safest predictions 
conceivable: Al Zirpoli will continue to 
serve his fellow man with great distinc- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

Several weeks ago we reported Alfonso 
Zirpoli would be appointed to a Federal 
judgeship in spite of the rumors flying high 
to the contrary. It is now but a matter of 
time. The FBI has given an “all clear” re- 
port. The American Bar Association has 
given him its highest recommendation. 

There are still a few steps to go before 
official confirmation, such as, recommenda- 
tion from the Attorney General of the United 
States to the President. Finally, approval 
by the Senate. 

The thought occurs to me, it must be a 
feeling of real accomplishment on Al's part 
to have traveled so far from the time he was 
a young and unknown attorney. It also oc- 
curs to me he has worked hard to have 
reached this point. Very often, when a per- 
son makes his mark in life many overlook 
the effort poured into achievement and suc- 
cess. 

In the years I have known Al, to say the 
least, he is unusual. He has an air of finesse 
about him. At times he is outspoken. He 
has the courage of his convictions. He is 
not afraid to stand up and be counted even 
though he may stand alone. 

Most of us are aware of this thing called 
party politics. Al is a Democrat. He has 
worked hard for his party. We might even 
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call him a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat. 
But this is one time a man has been nomi- 
nated for a high post who has the qualities 
to meet the responsibilities and make the 
Judgments which will be required of him. 

If I know the Italian-American commu- 
nity, plans are already in the making to give 
him a testimonial. If I have my way about 
it Giselda Zirpoli will be presented with a 
brilliant star. It is not easy to be the wife 
of a man engaged to poltics and the commu- 
nity as Al has been. 


No Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Much impressed by the recent Worcester 
(Mass.) editorial, “The View From Bel- 
grade,“ which I ask permission to insert 
in the RECORD. 

It sets forth admirably the situation, 
dilemma, and paradox of the so-called 
Uncommitted nations. I wish that some 
of its views and principles could be con- 
Sidered and adopted by our State De- 
Partment, and for that reason I am ven- 
turing to forward it to appropriate of- 
ficials of that foreign policy making 
agency for their consideration. 

It is my thought that the divine 
aphorism, If you are not with me, you 
are against me,” is applicable to the po- 
1 of the so-called uncommitted na- 

ons, 

What is more, this Nation has ren- 
dered many of these nations substantial 
aid and assistance, and I think we have 
& right to expect that, if these nations 
are so willingly accepting our help and 
Support, they should also be willing to 
aline themselves with us in fortifying 
the free systems upon which they and 
the free world must rest their hopes for 
Ordered liberty, if they desire it, and 
freedom from oppression in the future, 
if they prefer it to slavery. 

It should be clear to all thinking peo- 
Dles these days that further appeasement 
of the Communist bloc would merely in- 
Vite disaster. In fact, we should not 
forget that appeasement has been large- 
ly responsible for our present predica- 
ment. 

The wise, prudent deployment and use 
of our strength, a resolute purpose to de- 
fend our freedoms, and the sound judg- 
ments of experienced leaders in the Na- 
tion and the world, are needed more than 
ever to enable us to avoid terrible nu- 
clear war and maintain the peace. 

To allow uncommitted nations to dom- 
inate our policies, our thinking, and our 
action as this time would make a bad 
Situation much worse because their 
Counsel of appeasement, if it be that, 
could merely serve to embolden the 
Soviets in its campaign for world 
domination. 

We have a right to expect something 
better and more constructive from these 
Nations than mushy neutrality in the 
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greatest struggle mankind has ever 
faced, and gloomy predictions calculated 
to inspire terror. 

It is for these reasons that this edi- 
torial is a splendid contribution to con- 
temporary thinking and our efforts to fix 
American morale and purpose at the 
high level it must maintain if we are to 
cope successfully with the great prob- 
lems of war, peace and freedom. 

I include the editorial, as follows: 

THE View From BELGRADE 

Gathered together in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
are leaders of 25 nations. These nations 
claim to be members of neither the Soviet 
bloc nor the Western alliance, They call 
themselves uncommitted or nonalined. 
Some, such as India and Iraq, actually seem 
to be as uncommitted as they say they are. 
Others, like Cuba and Guinea, are far closer 
ideologically to Moscow than to Washington. 

These uncommitted nations represent 
about one-third of the world's population. 
They make up roughly a fourth of the mem- 
bership of the United Nations. Their de- 
liberations are bound to have a profound 
impact in Africa, Asia, and South America. 

During the first 4 days of the Belgrade Con- 
ference, it has become apparent that these 
uncommitted nations have two principal 
concerns in the area of international politics. 
They are opposed to colonialism, they des- 
perately fear nuclear war. 

Their stand against colonialism has been 
vigorous. France and Portugal, in particu- 
lar, have been subjected to bitter attack. 
The Bizerte incident and the terror in An- 
gola have been major topics for the dele- 
gates. Their attacks on colonialism have 
been voiced publicly and privately without 
restraint. 

Just before the Belgrade Conference be- 
gan, the Soviet Union announced that it 
would resume testing nuclear bombs. Two 
test weapons have been set off, and nuclear 
fallout now is drifting across Russia to- 
ward China and Japan. 

In view of the vigor of the uncommitted 
nations’ assault on colonialism, it seems 
logical that their leaders would be equally 
strong in denouncing the Soviets’ unilateral 
resumption of nuclear testing. In private, 
some were. Tito, for example, reportedly 
described the Soviet action as brutal. But 
in public, Tito said he could understand the 
reasons for Russia's decision. 

Other statements were almost as weak. 

It is impossible to know whether the un- 
committed nations are simply terrorized by 
the Soviet Union or whether they actually 
fail to understand that the Soviets’ goal is 
greater power. In any cage, their panacea 
for world tension is an appeal to the West 
to negotiate with Russia. Negotiations, of 
course, are desirable. But the record of 
negotiation since 1945 hardly can be a 
source of great expectations. To think that 
Russia will negotiate away her plan for ex- 
pansion—Soyiet colonialism—is naive. 

The uncommitted nations concentrate on 
Angola and refuse to recognize the Russian 
seizure of eastern Poland. They fret about 
Bizerte and ignore the Russian tanks in 
Hungary in 1956. They demand freedom 
for African states and fail to ask for imme- 
diate free elections in all Germany. It is 
almost as if the leaders of the uncommitted 
nations have read no European history since 
1945. 

Developments at the Belgrade Conference 

the size of the task confronting the 
United States in trying to make clear to the 
world the danger of Russian-Chinese com- 
munism. The danger seems clear to us. 
But many other nations either don’t recog- 
nize the threat or seem to think it can be 
best met by appeasement. Changing these 
attitudes will require vigorous Western lead- 
ership. 
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Contracts to American Manufacturers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have be- 
come increasingly alarmed by the ap- 
parent trend in the policy of the Defense 
Department to award contracts to Amer- 
ican manufacturers who are low bidders 
by reason of their processing or acquir- 
ing in foreign, low-wage countries all the 
high-labor content share of the project 
under construction. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., of York, Pa., wired me concerning 
such a recent incident and I immediately 
wrote to the President of the United 
States bringing this situation to his at- 
tention. 

Mr. Speaker, if further information 
sustains the position of Allis-Chalmers— 
that this means a distinct loss in Ameri- 
can employment—I shall request the 
Subcommittee on the Impact of Imports 
and Exports on American Employment, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, to hold public hearings some time 
in October. It is necessary that this 
matter be probed more deeply. 

The wire and my letter follow: 

Tonk, Pa., September 17, 1961. 
Hon. Jon DENT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Co’ GEORGE GoopLING has sug- 
gested that I bring to your attention, threat 
to employment in Pennsylvania involved in 
pending award of contract for 15 very large 
hydraulic turbines for U.S. Army Engineer 
John Day and lower monumental projects. 
Apparent low bidder while based in Pennsyl- 
vania proposes to supply major portion of 
equipment from Japan. We estimate com- 
ponents to be produced in Japan would 
represent loss of approximately 1,700,000 
man-hours of employment for American 
labor in the factories of the turbine builder 
and the major material suppliers, principally 
steel-plate forging and casting producers, 
mostly located in distressed labor areas in 
Pennsylvania. Allis-Chalmers, second bid- 
der, have proposed 100-percent domestic 
materials and manufacture. If you are in- 
terested we would be pleased to supply de- 
tailed information to you in Washington at 
you earliest convenience. 

D. E. SMITH, 
Allis-Chalmers Manu- 


Vice President, 
facturing Co. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear PRESIDENT KENNEDY: I am in re- 
ceipt of a telegram from the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., of York, Pa., protesting 
the awarding of 15 very large hydraulic tur- 
bines for U.S, Army Engineer John Day and 
lower monumental projects. The protest 
is based on the application of the Buy Amer- 
ican Act which would allow domestic com- 
panies, also from Pennsylvania, to use 50 
percent of contract bid for foreign com- 
ponents or equipment. 

Allis-Chalmers bid 100-percent American 
labor, material and equipment. Because of 
interpretation of Buy American Act, com- 
petitors can process or acquire in Japan all 
high labor content share of project thereby 
putting American labor and industry at dis- 
advantage in competitive bids. The differ- 
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ence between the Japanese - produced and 
American produced equipment doesn’t start 
to cover the loss in taxes, wages and the con- 
tribution to the general welfare. 

More serious is the apparent disregard of 
the seriousness of our distressed areas as 
well as example set by Government procure- 
ment which must eventually drive private 
utilitles in the United States to procure 
oversea equipment based upon price differ- 
entials, If this happens, it will make the de- 
pendency of the United States for power re- 
quirements disturbingly dangerous in time 
of emergencies. Stockholders of private util- 
ities will be within their rights to demand 
that their corporate officers purchase foreign- 
made equipment which can only add to our 
unemployment and industrial stagnation. 

My subcommittee, studying the impact of 
imports and exports on employment, has 
heard serious and disturbing testimony in 
many areas where unemployment is chronic 
and growing. With the Buy American Act 
set at 6-percent differential, it is hopeless 
for a domestic bidder to compete unless he 
procures high labor content parts and com- 
ponents as well as transportation and tax 
concessions offered by foreign governments. 
The record shows private enterprise to be 
more cognizant of its duty and obligation to 
the American econmy that tax-sustained 
Government enterprise. It will take time for 
all the details to be gathered and I earnestly 
suggest a delay in the awarding of these 
contracts. 

Previous administration interpretation of 
the Buy American Act make mockery of the 
intent of Congress and the needs of the 
American people, Again, I urge that this 
matter be delayed for a thorough study of 
our bids in relationship to the general wel- 
fare as well as to the national defense. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 


Dedication of Our Sunday Visitor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today the 
third home of the Our Sunday Visitor is 
being dedicated. Founded nearly 50 
years ago in most humble surroundings 
by the late Archbishop John Francis Noll 
in Huntington, Ind., the Our Sunday 
Visitor has grown to become the world's 
largest Catholic publishing firm. Their 
principal publication, the Our Sunday 
Visitor, has circulation of over 1 million 
and is the largest circulation Catholic 
newspaper in the United States. 

The new OSV publishing plant pro- 
vides 240,000 square feet of working and 
storage space. The equipment, from the 
office furnishings to the printing presses, 
are the most modern available. The 
building itself is indicative of the growth 
and the success of this publishing firm. 

Much of the success of the Our Sun- 
day Visitor can be credited to the out- 
standing talents and dedicated spirit of 
Archbishop Noll. He founded the Our 
Sunday Visitor as a weekly news maga- 
zine to fill a need he saw for instructive 
material for the general laity of his 
faith. A prolific writer and a capable 
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administrator, Archbishop Noll's pub- 
lishing venture became an immediate 
success. Within a year, circulation of 
his weekly paper climbed to 160,000. 
Archbishop Noll served as publisher of 
the Our Sunday Visitor, even though his 
other duties increased tremendously, 
until his death in 1956. 

The present executive staff of the pub- 
lishing company carries on the high tra- 
ditions he established. His successor 
as bishop of Fort Wayne-South Bend, 
the Most Reverend Leo A. Pursley serves 
as president. Monsignor Joseph Crow- 
ley is the editor of Our Sunday Visitor 
and Francis A. Fink is the managaging 
editor. 

The Our Sunday Visitor is more than 
@ successful and respected publishing 
firm to the people of my hometown, 
Huntington, Ind. It is a major employ- 
er, known for its high code of labor- 
management relations. It is a wel- 
comed member of the industrial com- 
yee and a leading civic force in the 
city. 

The Our Sunday Visitor's significance 
to me takes on added importance in the 
manner in which it exemplifies the free- 
dom of the press and the freedom of 
religion of our Nation. When I pass 
the publishing plant I think that here 
is a concrete example of the American 
way of doing things. Archbishop Noll 
founded the paper to defend the Catho- 
lic Church against atheistic critics. 
He sought to explain his ideas and his 
philosophy. The freedom of religion 
and freedom of the press not only per- 
mitted his doing so, they guaranteed 
him the opportunity. This, to me, is 
a fine example of the American Con- 
stitution in action. 

Today, on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the new publishing plant of Our 
Sunday Visitor by the Most Reverend 
Egidio Vagnozzi, the apostolic delegate 
to the United States, I salute the Our 
Sunday Visitor, its publisher, and em- 
ployees and I offer my best wishes for 
continued success. 


Springfield Public Schools Follow Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness Recommendations for Underde- 
veloped Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in his message to the 
schools on the physical fitness of youth, 
urged school boards, school administra- 
tors and teachers to strengthen all pro- 
grams which contribute to the physical 
fitness of our youth. 

I am very proud of the achievement 
in this most important area by the 
school department of my home city of 
Springfield, Mass. In line with the 
President’s emphasis on physical fitness, 
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the Springfield school department con- 
ducted a summer program for the un- 
derdeveloped child. 

President Kennedy’s Council on Youth 
Fitness made three specific recommen- 
dations for the schools to adopt. The 
first was to identify the physically un- 
derdeveloped pupil and work with him 
to improve his physical capacity. Sec- 
ond, provide a minimum of 15 minutes 
of vigorous activity every day for all 
pupils, And, lastly, use valid fitness 
tests to determine pupils’ physical abili- 
ties and evalaute their progress. 

The Springfield public schools, under 
the supervision of Mr. Robert T. Berry, 
director of health, physical education, 
and safety, complied with these recom- 
mendations in setting up a summer pro- 
gram for the underdeveloped child. 
Children were selected to participate 
who scored low on the youth fitness test 
given last spring. Director Berry in- 
forms me that the Springfield schools 
are extremely anxious to expand this 
program next summer because of the 
gratifying results made with a small 
group this year. And, the school depart- 
ment will continue to follow the recom- 
mendations of the President's Council on 
Youth Fitness during the school year 
just commenced, giving special empha- 
sis to the underdeveloped child. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
Springfield school department, and Mr. 
Berry, in particular, for the fine pro- 
gram established for the underdeveloped 
child, thus ensuring the beginning of a 
sound basic program of physical devel- 
opmental activity in the Springfield 
schools. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
15 credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939), 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall. be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
Since its inception I have been deeply 
interested in Project Hope sponsored by 
the People to People Health Foundation, 
Inc. The more I learn of this very im- 
Portant and effective work carried on 
and accomplished by private initiative 
and contributions, the more I realize 
this sort of program ought to be encour- 
aged in every way possible, since it has 
80 many advantages over Government- 
Sponsored programs of a similar nature. 
This truly is a people-to-people project 
that touches at the very heart of our 
Problem of getting to know and appre- 
Ciate the problems of other peoples 
throughout the world. 

I am inserting a copy of the report on 
Project Hope, as the world’s first peace- 
time hospital ship came home to the 
United States after a year of work in 
Southeast Asia. This report, printed in 
& special issue by Pure-Pak News, docu- 
ments the quiet progress” achieved by 
Hope in Indonesia. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Members of the House the TV program 
entitled “Project Hope,” over WIOP to- 
night, September 20, at 8:30 to 9 p.m., 
eastern daylight time: 

PROJECT HOPE 

From the disease infested jungles of In- 
donesia, Ex-Cell-O Corp. brings you a docu- 
mentary report of the quiet progress being 
Made toward international friendship and 
World peace by a group of private citizens 
&ctive in Project Hope. 

Project Hope is a relatively new humani- 

program sponsored by the American 
People. It is a living example of what each 
Of us can do to help promote social progress 
and better standards of living in newly 
developing areas of the world. 

Physically, Project Hope is a Korean war 
hospital ship converted into a floating med- 
ical university. On board are a group of 
dedicated Americans—doctors, nurses, and 
Medical technicians who are sharing their 
health knowledge with the people of Asia. 
All are volunteers who have left home and 
family to serve on this unprecedented mis- 
Sion of mercy. 

Idealistically, Hope’s objective is to train 
and teach medicine and public health— 
right in the jungles and impoverished huts 
Where these problems exist to such appalling 
degrees, Public health is one of the critical 
Problems facing the newly developing 
Nations. 

Practically, this idea of sharing knowledge 
©n a people-to-people basis y works. 
Hope goes only where she is invited. The 
Medical society of each host country must 
contribute as much to the support of the 
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ship during her stay as is possible. This 
means that Hope is never just an American 
do-good project. The local doctors and gov- 
ernments have more at stake than the Hope 
personnel—for they asked for the help and 
are contributing to and are active in the 
project. 

Hope’s sailing in September of 1960 
marked the culmination of months of prep- 
aration and hard work by the project volun- 
teers. Spearheaded by Hope’s founder and 
president, Dr. William B. Walsh, this founda- 
tion had raised $314 million needed to 
finance the first year's operations. Hope 
is a non-Government, private organization 
financed by American industry and by gifts 
from private citizens throughout the coun- 


At the invitation of the Medical Society of 
Indonesia, Hope’s first port of call was the 
Island Republic of Indonesia. Some of these 
islands are best known as the Spice Islands; 
others bear the romantic names of Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java, and Bali. All the medical 
people on board the Hope wondered what 
kind of country, people, and health prob- 
lems they would find. 

The Republic of Indonesia is made up of 
more than 3,000 islands—they are bautiful 
and fertile. This is the third wealthiest 
nation In the world in terms of natural re- 
sources. Paradoxically, Indonesia faces tre- 
mendous problems in developing adequate 
standards of living and public health for her 
impoverished people. 

Freedom is new to these people, and they 
are still recovering from the effects of a war 
for independence and internal struggles for 
power. Today, the Indonesians are building 
a new nation, and they are building it with 
pride. They are educating the young and 
learning modern ways of doing things. In- 
donesia has raised its literacy rate from less 
than 10 percent to over 60 percent in just 
10 short years. Much has been accomplished 
since the Indonesians have gained their free- 
dom, but there is much yet to be done. 
At least for the present, many must work 
with primitive tools and machines. Rice is 
still grown much as it has been for hun- 
dreds of years. This primitive agriculture 
requires many hands, and because more 
hands are required to grow the food, more 
mouths are there to consume it. 

These growing years are difficult and not 
too different from the years of struggle spent 
by our ancestors following the Revolution. 

Indonesia’s problems are compounded by 
an ancient culture and many customs which 
are hard to change. Many people still be- 
lieve that disease is caused by evil spirits, 
and this creates problems for the modern 
doctors and teachers. 

As an example, the colorful marketplaces 
have changed little in hundreds of years. 
Sanitation is ignored because most people 
do not understand that sickness can be car- 
ried by dirty food or water. As a result, 
the average life expectancy is only 32 years. 

Even Indonesia’s capital city of Djakarta 
must contend with a health destroying lack 
of adequate sanitation. For generations the 
canals which flow through the city have been 


source, out In the rural areas, but when they 
have flowed past even one yillage, they be- 
come polluted, Because of this, disease is 
everywhere. 


The Indonesian Medical Society reports 
there is one doctor for every 100,000 peo- 
ple. But in some places there is only one 
doctor for half a million people, Diseases 
which could be cured easily in early stages 
go untreated until it is too late, 

Because there are so few doctors and 
nurses, most Indonesians must go to the 
traditional Dukun or medicineman with 
their problems. The Dukun is a man or 
woman whose primitive knowledge has been 
passed down through the centuries. He is 
doctor, fortuneteller, spirit healer all in 
one. For every real doctor there are hun- 
dreds of Dukuns practicing their ancient 
calling. 

Indonesians are aware of their many prob- 
lems and are eager to cooperate with people 
who wish to help them build a strong foun- 
dation for their new country. 

The only stopover of the SS Hope on her 
21-day voyage to Indonesia from San Fran- 
cisco was a 36-hour delay in Honolulu. Here 
the islanders turned out for a typical wel- 
come and to wish the Hope, her staff and 
her crew aloha. The days on board the 
ship were spent in readying the hospital and 
training the staff to work together. Liter- 
ally, the group worked night and day clean- 
ing and setting up the wards, putting the 
opsrating rooms in order, readying the medi- 
cal supplies and classrooms. 

Take the library as an example. Medical 
schools and people everywhere in the States 
are donating thousands of medical books. 
These books have to be cataloged for refer- 
ence, and duplicate copies set aside to give 
to Indonesian medical schools which need 
them badly. 

Several hours of each day were devoted to 
classes where Indonesian culture and ethnic 
groupings were studies. Language classes 
were held for all on board to prepare for 
the teaching and sharing of knowledge that 
lay ahead, 

The architects of the SS Hope tried to 
make the ship self sufficient in every way. 
The system for making milk and drinking 
water is one fine example. Every day thou- 
sands of gallons of salt water from the 
Pacific Ocean are pumped into the ship. 
Big evaporating tanks boil the water and 
the salt is removed. After filtering the water 
over and over, pure milk solids are added. 
Anhydrous butterfat is blended, and the fluid 
milk is processed and packaged in Pure-Pak 
cartons. The result—rich wholesome milk 
that tastes just like something straight from 
a dairy here at home. The “Iron Cow,” as 
the dairy operation on board is called, can 
produce thousands of gallons of milk each 
day. Part of the Hope health program is 
the introduction of better nutrition into the 
daily diet in areas where the ship operates. 
As a contribution to this nutrition program, 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. in cooperation with Dairy 
Society International and Foremost Dairies, 
installed the world’s first “seagoing dairy” 
on board the SS Hope. All equipment in 
the dairy was donated by industry suppliers, 
for which we may all be proud. Foremost 
Dairies gave the services of one of their top 
recombining men to operate the dairy and 
supervise the quality of the milk so badly 
needed by the patients. The Pure-Pak 
“Iron Cow” is also used for the convenient 

of pure water so necessary for 
use in jungle areas where all local supplies 
are contaminated. The ship can produce 
thousands of gallons of milk a day. In the 
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areas where Hope will operate, milk is scarce. 
A ready supply is needed to help build the 
strength of the patients and for use in the 
nutritional programs carried out in the in- 
land villages. The containers are labeled in 
the local language and English so everyone 
will know what they are drinking and that 
it comes from the SS Hope. Hope's presi- 
dent, Dr. William B. Walsh recently returned 
from visiting the ship in Indonesia, reported 
that the dairy is one of the ship's most valu- 
able attractions among the Indonesian peo- 
ple—many of whom had never tasted milk 
before. 

The Hope’s success in Indonesia is largely 
due to the concept of sharing, basic to the 
people-to-people idea developed by President 
Eisenhower. For every doctor and nurse on 
board, there are Indonesian counterparts, 
trained in the same branch of medicine, 
Indonesians who leave their homes and their 
jobs to work side by side with the Americans. 
. After her official welcome in Djakarta, 
Indonesia’s capital, the ship began to accept 
for treatment the first of thousands of pa- 
tients. Some were young and helpless, some 
were frightened and had to be persuaded to 
come aboard, others were old and near 
death. They came from the crowded cities 
and distant jungle villages. All were gravely 
ill, afraid they would never see their homes 
or families again. Soon after the first pa- 
tients were admitted, the ship had a most 
distinguished visitor—President Sukarno— 
the leader of his people. President Sukarno 
freely expressed his gratitude on behalf of 
his people. He was particularly interested 
in the main lecture room where, through 
closed circuit television, doctors and students 
learn how various operations are performed. 

Lectures held every day concern the whole 
world of medicine. The operating rooms are 
in constant use from morning to night. 
Operation follows operation, but they repre- 
sent far more than just the treatment of the 
sick. Every doctor knows when a surgeon 
observes and assists in special operations, he 
learns how to do them himself. And that's 
what counts. These Indonesian surgeons 
will be able to go from here now, do the 
operations themselves, and most important, 
be able to teach others, too. Teaching so 
that the knowledge of one man, one doctor, 
one surgeon, one nurse, can become the 
knowledge of thousands. 

In addition to the training aboard ship, 
roving American-Indonesian groups also op- 
erate on shore. They prescribe modern 
drugs for the simple cases and determine 
which patients will be sent back to the ship 
for treatment, This onshore work is one of 
the most important steps in the Hope teach- 
ing program. 

Those on board the ship are privileged to 
see the dream of Project Hope come true as 
they watch their patients leave the ship with 
new sight, new hearing, new speech. Others, 
in a real sense, have been given a new way 
of life. In the hearts of these patients, 
there is gratitude beyond expression. But 
perhaps of even greater importance is the 
light of new learning that shines in the eyes 
of the Indonesians who have trained aboard 
the ship. 

Project Hope is a humble beginning in the 
war against poverty and disease. It is a 
grassroots, people-to-people activity—a 
“peace corps” of immense potential. It al- 
ready involves many companies, many indus- 
tries and millions of people. What better 
job can each of us do for our companies, our 
industry and for the free enterprise system 
than to promote this idea of sharing the 
knowledge we possess with others that they 
may help themselves and hold their heads 
erect as freemen. We as a Nation cannot 
feel secure as long as mass misery is the 
dally lot of much of the rest of the world. 
This is a cause well described in President 
John F. Kennedy's inaugural address: To 
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these people in the huts and villages of half 
the globe struggling to break the bonds of 
mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them help themselves, for whatever 
period is required—not because the Com- 
munists are doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right.” 


4 
Senator Bible’s Boys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it 
is always a happy occasion when the 
skill of some of our young people is 
shown. It is for this reason that I call 
attention to an article in the Washing- 
ton Star of September 17, 1961, entitled 
“Straight Shooting on the New Fron- 
tier,” written by Harold J. Flecknoe. 
This article tells of the marksmanship 
abilities of Bill and David Bible, 17- and 
13-year-old sons of the senior Senator 
from Nevada and Mrs. Alan Bible. Like- 
wise, it is nice to know that the young 
people are acquainted with new fron- 
tiers, as well as rifle marksmanship. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, F 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 
STRAIGHT SHOOTING ON THE NEW FRONTIER 

(By Harold J. Flecknoe) 

There’s one thing you can say about some 
persons on the fringes of the New Frontier: 
They're straight shooters. 

The sons and daughters of Cabinet mem- 
bers, Senators and Representatives, and other 
high- and low-ranking Government officials, 
that is, now that they have completed a 
4-week rifle instruction course. 

Sixty-five youngsters took part in the 
Saturday classes, all invited personally by 
the National Rifle Association to its modern 
indoor range at 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW. 

James Day, for instance, is not only the 
son of Postmaster General and Mrs. Day, 
he also is a marksman, third class, as a result 
of the training. And the Bible boys, Bill and 
David, sons of Senator and Mrs, Alan Bible, 
of Nevada, both have awards as straight 
shooters. 

These youngsters are typical of the others, 
ranging in age from 9 to 18, who completed 
the course. They were well grounded in 
the theories and fundamentals of good shoot- 
ing by certified rifle instructors of the NRA, 
with specialized instruction from other ex- 
perts of the association. 

If the boys and girls let their shooting 
skills grow rusty over the years, they prob- 
ably will remember one element of the 
course—and that's safety. That was stressed 
over and over by the instructors, by voice, 
action, and by special instructional films. 

Before the youngsters were allowed to shoot 
their first five rounds, they were given a 
broad introduction into the course. This was 
followed by instruction in the guns and am- 
munition to be used —.22-caliber bolt-action 
target rifles. Then came safety and range 
discipline before the youngsters got down to 
the fun part of the course: shooting. 

The fun was controlled, however, by the 
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instructors who roamed up and down the 
line of shooters, stopping now and then to 
correct a misplaced rifle sling or straighten 
the legs of shooters in awkward positions. 

Not everyone could shoot at the same time, 
so youngsters off the line were kept busy 
studying rifle parts projected by a special 
machine or watching films on the pleasures 
of shooting and the dangerous aspects of 
it. Youngsters with special problems re- 
ceived ready assistance from the many asso- 
ciation experts on hand. 

The best day of the course was the final 
one, when the shooters competed against one 
another in a 10-round match. This was fol- 
lowed by graduation ceremonies and awards. 

The New Frontier, riflewise, seems to be in 
good shape; but we must confess that it is 
buttressed by bipartisanship, because a few 
of the straight shooters are the sons and 
daughters of Republicans. 


What Role for U.N. in Congo? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
world always feels deeply the loss of any 
man who works for peace, and the world 
today mourns the loss of Dag Hammar- 
skjold. 

But, it is imperative that as we mourn 
we do not fail in our efforts to remedy the 
fault made by the United Nations in the 
Congo. Mr. David Lawrence, in an edi- 
torial column carried the Washington 
Star of September 19, 1961, comments 
brilliantly on this matter, and I trust that 
each Member will read this article. 

As Mr. Lawrence points out, United 
Nations intervention in the Congo was a 
result of liberating a colony without ade- 
quate safeguards that the people of that 
area were ready for self-government. 

The full text of Mr. Lawrence’s column 
is reprinted herein: 

Wat ROLE FOR U.N. IN Conco?—Fartvure To 
KEEP TO Irs TRUE FUNCTION BLAMED FOR 
HAMMARSEJOLD DEATH 

(By David Lawrence) 

The tragedy of Dag Hammarskjold's death 
is not just the loss of a man dedicated to the 
cause of world peace but the failure of the 
United Nations to confine itself to its true 
function instead of meddling in the internal 
affairs of countries aspiring in their own 
evolutionary way to achieve independence. 

The Secretary General, who was killed in 
an airplane crash, conceived It to be his duty 
to impose peace in the Congo. He would not 
have sought to do the same inside the two 
Germanys or inside Hungary. But he saw 
the United Nations as a kind of superstate 
and felt that when the U.N. passed a resolu- 
tion and sent him to a troubled area, this 
would be enough to cause the warring fac- 
tions to lay down their arms. 

Noble as was his purpose, the fact remains 
that the right of a people to rebel against 
their own rulers and to determine their own 
destiny has long been imbedded in interna- 
tional law as a basic principle. 

The London Times a few days ago put its 
finger on the root of the difficulty in the 
Congo. First it quoted from the resolution 
of July 14, 1960, when the United Nations 
authorized the Secretary General to consult 
with the government in the Congo and pro- 
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Vide it with such military assistance as may 
be until the national security. 
forces may be able, in the opinion of the 
government, to meet fully their tasks. Then 
the Times says: 

“Katanga bears most of the marks of a 
State as understood in international law. 
By traditional standards Katanga seemed a 
Viable state when the rest of the Congo was 
a vacuum, and a legitimate successor state 
to Belgian sovereignty has not emerged. 

“But if there is danger of an attack by 
the Leopoldville government on Katanga, it 
seems odd to attack Katanga to prevent 
Civil war. The argument is, presumably, 
that for the legal government to march 
Against a dissident province is not civil war, 
but for the province to resist is. 

“The United Nations action in Katanga 
looks more like the enforcement of a settle- 
Ment of Congolese political differences than 
a simple averting of strife.” 

So it is apparent that the late Secretary 
General interpreted in his own way the 
Meaning of the resolution passed by the 
U.N. Security Council. His purpose was to 
bring peace by personal negotiation, but he 
Tan up against the bitter opposition of those 

the Congo who simply would not lay 
down before the Communists. 

The Congolese Government is today sus- 
pect.. Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, Demo- 
crat, in an impressive speech in the Senate 
last Saturday, pointed to the Communist 
leaders inside the Congo Cabinet and warned 
against the so-called coalition government 
Which the Communists sooner or later are 
expected to take over. He gave name after 
name of Communists who are cabinet min- 

in the Congo Government today. 

Smali wonder that in Katanga Province, 
Where the last stand of the anti-Communists 
is being made in the Congo, they have felt 
hostile to Secretary General HammarskJold 
and the U.N. troops. Since many millions of 

of valuable property are involved— 

the mines in the Congo are fabulously rich— 

Was bound tò be a countermove in 

Which, as reported from Katanga, many 

White mercenaries” participated. Doubtless 

are some former Belgian officers who 

Were acquainted intimately with the Congo 

and who are risking their lives to back Presi- 
dent Tshombe of Katanga. 

The United Nations didn’t concern itself 
With the theft of property from owners who 

developed the mines with borrowed 

Caiptal. The UN. seems to be swayed by 

emotional outbursts about colonialism 

unhappily takes no account of the 

lack of training of half-civilized peoples 

to set up a government that will protect 
individual rights. 

It looks now as if the U.N. will have to 
take a second look at recent events. Is it 
to be a superstate? If so, the Communists 
are prepared to take control of the whole 
U.N. organization. They have for the last 
few years infiltrated Africa and have man- 
aged to corral a lot of the votes of the 

an states recently admitted to the U.N. 
Which call themselves nonalined. 

It is a sad period for the Western govern- 
ments which not only believe in but practice 
democracy, and this means they respect prop- 
erty rights as well as human rights. 

The Congo mess is the result of a failure 
to adhere to basic principles—to insist that 
self-government shall not be granted to “col- 
Onies" that are unable to goven themselves 
and to make sure that when colonialism is 
abolished there is a real regard for property 
as well as human rights. The Congo isn’t 
Teady as yet for self-government, but inas- 
Much as the Belgian Government has with- 
drawn of its own accord, it is ug to the 
Congolese to fight their own battles. If the 
UN. has any function there, it is to keep 
Meddling foreigners out—including the Com- 
munists. 


The Problem of Balancing the Federal 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of today entitled, “The Theory That 
Won't Work": 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue THEORY THAT Won’r WORK 


The Kennedy administration's basic fiscal 
philosophy is this: You don’t have to worry 
about balancing the Federal budget in any 
particular year so long at it is balanced oyer 
a period of years. 

Or, as the President himself expressed this 
Keynesian concept earlier in the year: “The 
Federal budget should * * * be in balance 
over the years of a business cycle—running a 
deficit in years of recession when revenues 
decline ahd the economy needs the stimulus 
of additional expenditures—and running a 
surplus in years of prosperity, thus curbing 
inflation, reducing the debt, and freeing 
funds for private investment.” 

So stated, the notion doesn’t sound par- 
ticularly alarming; it sounds almost reason- 
able. It has just one overwhelming draw- 
back. It doesn't work. How totally it 
doesn’t work, in case there is any doubt 
about it, has just been demonstrated again 
by Senator Harry Brno of Virginia. 

First, in the past 31 years the Government 
has run 25 deficits. How's that for balance 
over a period of years? As for curbing in- 
flatlon, we have had so much inflation 
that the value of “the dollar has been 
more than halved in little over 20 years. 
The Federal debt, far from being reduced, is 
approaching the historic high of $300 billion. 

Then there is the whole business of the 
business cycle. One of the beauties of this 
approach, from the standpoint of the nu- 
merous Keynesian scholars in our midst, is 
that it is delightfully vague. They never 
bother to say whether the business cycle 
runs for 3 years, 5 years, 7 years, 9 years or 
what. This frees them from the obligation 
of explaining how the budget is to be bal- 
anced over the years of the business cycle.” 

Senator Byrd, however, has taken the 
trouble to show that, no matter how you 
slice the business cycle, there still is prac- 
tically never a budget balance over its span. 

Suppose, he says, you start with fiscal 
year 1950 and figure a business cycle of 3 
years. The result: A $3.6 billion deficit for 
the period. If you figure a 4-year cycle, the 
deficit is $13 billion; 5 years, $16.1 billion; 6 
years, $203 billion; 7 years, $18.7 billion; 8 
years, $17.1 billion; 9 years, $19.9 billion; 10 
years, $32.3 billion. 

The Senator carries these careful calcu- 
lations further; he makes a starting point 
of every fiscal year from 1950 through 1959, 
and finds similar floods of red ink. In fact, 
out of the whole works of 52 possible spans, 
only one cycle—a 3-year period beginning 
in 1956—yields even an absurdly tiny sur- 
plus. All the rest is deficit. 

It’s no great mystery why the business- 
cycle theory of budget balancing fails so re- 


and only the tightest Government rein can 
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pressures but invites them and seeks con- 
stantly to think up new ways of spending. 
It has already added billions, and now the 
talk is of a $90 billion spending budget next 
January. As a conservative estimate, Sen- 
ator BYRD reckons expenditures in fiscal year 
1965 (excluding the heavy trust fund out- 
lays) at $106 billion, compared to $81.5 bil- 
lion in 1961. The bulk of the increase is 
not for defense, but for nonessential or post- 
ponable domestic-civilian programs. That 
outlook provides precious little prospect of 
any budget balancing, no matter how piously 
the administration now talks of doing so 
in the 1963 fiscal year. 

The root trouble, then, with the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal philosophy is that it is a 
flight from fiscal discipline. Saying that the 
budget needs to be balanced only over the 
business cycle merely means it won't be bal- 
anced at all except occasionally by accident. 

No wonder the Senator asks some ques- 
tions—and in today’s irresponsible Wash- 
ington, his is indeed a voice in the wilder- 
ness. He asks: 

“How long can the Federal Government 
continue to spend, tax, and borrow at the 
present rate? Are we on a permanent deficit 
basis? When will the breaking point come? 
How disastrous will it be if we continue in- 
flation-breeding policies—which appear to be 
on the increase—when our concern should 
be for return to fiscal responsibility?” 


Mr. Kennedy Has Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this body an article ap- 
pearing in the Salina Journal, Salina, 
Kans., of August 26, 1961, entitled “Mr. 
Kennedy Has Point.” I think this edi- 
torial illustrates the importance of put- 
ting foreign aid on a realistic and busi- 
ness basis, and I would like for my 
distinguished colleagues to have an 
opportunity to read the article. 

Mr. KENNEDY Has POINT 


Reluctance of the House of Representa- 
tives to grant Mr. Kennedy authority to 
make long-term development loans to for- 
eign nations is understandable. 

While the Marshall plan put Europe on 
its feet, the results of some of our foreign 
aid have been discouraging. 

For example, we have sent millions to 
India and now Mr, Nehru, who is part mys- 
tic, part senile, and part horsetrade, seems 
to side with the Reds on Berlin. 

We have not found too much apprecia- 
tion for our efforts, although we should be 
better psychologists than to expect gratitude. 

Some of the aid has gone into the pockets 
of the politicians and some has been wasted 
by our own bureaucrats. 

Nevertheless, if we are to continue foreign 
aid at all, and if that aid is to finance 
major development projects, it is essential 
for the President to make long-range com- 
mitments, rather than be confined to a 
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year-to-year basis. You can't project a 
highway, a big dam or any major program if 
the money for only the first 12 months is 
certain and it is a gamble whether the job 
can be completed after that. 

As a matter of fact, we may get better 
results for our money if the President can 
write the checks as they are needed, while 
assured of having the total sum required. 

The dilemma of aid is that we must be sure 
we are getting our money’s worth while at 
the same time saving the pride and inde- 
pendence of the beneficiaries. You can't 
treat friends as beggars and hope to keep 
them friends. 

Another dilemma is that while humani- 
tarianism is part of the reason for aid, our 
foremost motives are to beat the Russians 
and to develop our own commerce through 
the creation of prosperous customers. Re- 
cipients know we are helping ourselves and 
this puts a tinge of cynicism on their grati- 
tude. 

This is all the more cause for putting aid 
on a realistic and business basis. As busi- 
nessmen know, such a basis must include 
long-range commitments. 


Address by Hon. Tom C. Clark at the 
84th Annual Meeting of the American 
Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include a most significant and in- 
formative address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Tom C. Clark, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on August 8, 1961, before the antitrust 
section of the 84th annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association at the Statler- 
Hilton ballroom in Washington, D.C. 
The address of Justice Clark is most sig- 
nificant by reason of his being a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


In addition to calling attention to the 
challenge that faces the legal profes- 
sion in the field of monopoly—violation 
of the Sherman antitrust law—the 
Justice sharply reminded management 
of their responsibility. In connection 
with the challenge that confronts mem- 
2 of the legal profession, Justice Clark 

The lawyers can and should render a great 
service in this regard, not only to their 
clients but to their country. They can bor- 
row from the technique of the doctor who 
has developed a preventive medicine pro- 
gram for his patients. 


Justice Clark further said: 

Lawyers must adopt the same principle to 
a preventive law program that will make 
certain that hard-core violations of the act 
will at least be eliminated. They can de- 
velop a fresh viewpoint on the antitrust laws 
that would likely reduce to a minimum 
questionable practices, 


The closing remarks made by Justice 
Clark in relation to management are 
most significant. While in the nature 
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of a warning, Justice Clark, in fact, was 
giving friendly advice to management 
to “Stop, look, and listen.” 

In referring to “through the good of- 
fices of the lawyer, business may, indeed,- 
aren a conscience,” Justice Clark also 
said: 


But whether this results or not, it appears 
to me that one thing is certain: Business 
must clean up its house of hard-core anti- 
trust violations. If it does not, more busi- 
nessmen may find themselves in jall, as the 
Department of Justice officials have indi- 
cated. And, what is more, legislative codes 
or other restrictive statutory measures are 
not beyond the realm of possibility. The 
choice is clear, and so is the duty of manage- 
ment and the antitrust bar. 


Reference made by Justice Clark to 
the Department of Justice officials is a 
quotation in his address from a state- 
ment made by Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy, as follows: 

The Justice Department has responsibili- 
ties in the criminal field and will meet these 
responsibilities. But we also have tremen- 
dous responsibilities in the antitrust fleld— 
where the small businessman is exploited, 
consumers disregarded, Government de- 
frauded. We intend to be vigorous and un- 
relenting in dealing with violations. 


And also quotation of a statement 
made by Assistant Attorney General Lee 
Loevinger, as follows: 

It should now be clear that a deliberate or 
conscious violation of the antitrust laws is 
not a mere personal pecadillo or economic 
eccentricity but a serious offense against so- 
clety which is as immoral as any other crimi- 
nal act. Conspiracy to violate the antitrust 
laws is economic racketeering. Those who 
are apprehended in such acts are, and will 
be treated as, criminals and will personally 
be subjected to as severe a punishment as we 
can persuade the courts to impose. 


The warning, which is really friendly 
advice of Justice Clark, should be 
heeded. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY MR. JUSTICE CLARK, ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BEFORE THE ANTITRUST SECTION, 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 8, 
1961, 12:30 p.m., STATLER-HILTON BALL- 
ROOM 
This is the 7ist anniversary of the 

Sherman law. In this 3% score years it has 

proven to be the one most powerful in- 

fluence in the development of our free en- 
terprise system. But this was not always 
true. Sixty years ago before the law was 
in its “teens,” President Theodore Roosevelt 
had this to say: “When I became President, 
the question as to the method by which the 

US. Government was to control the corpora- 

tions was not yet important. The absolute 

vital question was whether the Government 
had power to control them at all.” 

“T.R.” was determined to find out. In 
February 1902 he called in Attorney General 
Knox and ordered him to file suit against 
the Northern Securities Co. under the Sher- 
man antitrust law. The action caught the 
participants in the company as a complete 
surprise, bringing the comment from J. P, 
Morgan that the President was not a gen- 
tleman. Continuing, he said, “If we have 
done anything wrong, send your man to 
my man and they can fix it up.“ And James 
J. Hill added: “It really seems hard that 
we should be compelled to fight for our 
lives against the political adventurers who 
have never done anything but pose and 
draw a salary.” The press reflected the re- 
percussions, reporting that “Wall Street 
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was paralyzed at the thought that a Presi- 
dent of the United States would sink so 
low as to try to enforce the law.“ History 
left it to Mr. Justice Holmes in his dissent- 
ing opinion in the case to refiect the real 
defense, namely, such a policy of enforce- 
ment would “disintegrate society so far as 
it could into individual atoms.” 

The size of the railroads, he said was but 
“an inevitable accident in their development 
and hardly a reason for dissolution. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had a blistering rejoinder in 
which he is reported to have said of the 
Justice: “I could carve out of a banana a 
judge with more backbone than that.” 
Holmes, he added, “Should have been an 
ideal man on the bench. As a matter of 
fact, he has been a bitter disappointment.” 
And so he was and continued to be to 
Roosevelt, but to the world, he became the 
“great Justice.” 

This is an old recording—and like the 
broken record—continues to repeat the same 
sallies in different words. I dare say that 
the seven antitrust suits filed by President 
Harrison, the eight of Cleveland, and the 
three of McKinley brought forth like criti- 
cism. In fact, business looked upon govern- 
ment as a rival operator intent upon ruina- 
tion of all business interests. 

Before long, President Roosevelt, as well 
as Wall Street, found out that the Govern- 
ment did have power. All that was needed, 
as Justice Brandeis later said, was a bold 
and imaginative intelligence. As the great 
publisher Joseph Pulitizer put it: “If Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had done nothing else except 
to start the great machinery of the Govern- 
ment and the most powerful force and ma- 
jesty of the law in the direction of the 
prosecution of these great offenders, he would 
be entitled to the greatest credit for the 
greatest service to the Nation.” 

Up to that time, as George E. Mowry points 
out, “three of the most cherished powers 
of private business had been the right to 
set its own prices * * * the right to main- 
tain its books and records in and 
the right to negotiate with labor without 
interference by a third party.” Theodore 
Roosevelt himself challenged each of these 
“rights” and in their place would have set 
up a moral and legal standard that would 
free “the corporation that wishes to do well 
from being driven into doing ill, in order 
to compete with its rival, which prefers to 
do ill.” In 1905 when he proposed this in 
his message to Congress, Edwin Robinson 
reports that there were some businessmen 
who shook at what they were told. And 
they shook best who knew that he was right. 

There quickly followed the dissolution of 
the Standard Oil Co, and the American 
Tobacco trust. President Taft defended 
his action in these cases saying, “What we 
believe in is the regulation of the business 
of the trusts as distinguished from its de- 
struction.” Years earlier in Addyston Pipe 
& Steel he had declared the purpose of the 
law to be “to get a more genuine social and 
industrial justice.“ Although, as Dean Ros- 
tow has stated: These basic decisions served 
as a powerful negative factor in business 
affairs. Certain lines of development were 
denied to ambitious men.” Still, as an- 
other commentator commented, “Who among 
them was indicted, fined or punished?” 

I now skip over some two score years and 
ten, I do this for in covering those years, 
I would be but singing the same old song— 
the Romans called it “cantilenam eandem 
canis“ Tou are giving us the same old 
stuff.” But in 1961, there began a changed, 
a new record. For the first time in Sher- 
man law history, reputable, top-level busi- 
nessmen were sentenced and served a term 
in jail. Twenty-nine electrical manufactur- 
ers and some of their officers were found 
guilty of price fixing. As one of the top 
executives described their behavior: "A few 
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highly placed and highly trusted employees 
Violated the antitrust laws in secret.” Three 
divisions of his 21 division company 
Were involved. He concluded that “there 
is need for every one of us to reexam- 
ine his own standards. No one can set him- 
Self above the law.” It is interesting to 
note that for 15 years this same company 
conducted with “undiminished vigor” 
an intracompany campaign “designed to 
Sharpen the sensitivity and awareness of 
all of our people as to the role of the anti- 
trust laws.” Despite this, during the past 
2 years this same company has been indicted 
19 times on antitrust violations—paid fines 
of $450,000—and 16 of its employees have 
been indicted, convicted, and fined. In fact 
11 of them drew jail sentences and 3 actually 
Served them. The program hardly could be 
Called successful. Another executive of a 
second electrical manufacturer described 
the collusive conduct in these words: “It 
is the only way a business can be run. It's 
enterprise. One of the defendants to 
the indictment described his plight with “all 
We got from headquarters was ‘get your per- 
Centage of the available business up—the 
Company is slipping.’” One of the lawyers 
in addressing the court at the time of the 
Sentencing of his client stated: “Why pun- 
ish these men? It is a way of life—every- 
body's doing it." In sum, he concluded that 
no one would sentence a reputable business- 
Man to jail with common crooks. 
A national magazine, after quoting Robert 


“It's from their having good contrasted 
That good and bad so long have lasted” 


Waged that sometimes the contrast has to 
be refurbished by the police. Business, it 
Said, has lost the will or the eye to tell 
black from white, The public had not been 
told that corporations would deliberately 
flout the law of the land. The “crooks” in 
the industry, it said, have set back for years 
the progress made by the modern corpora- 
Attorney General Kennedy announced 
that the Government had been defrauded 
Of billions—more money than since the days 
Of Teapot Dome. The companies had agreed 
W one would be the low bidder, the 
Others filing higher ones; they had divided 
the country by territories and allocated such 
territories among companies; the companies 
took turns in a “phase of the moon” formula, 
all of which was protected by the use of 
Codes, fictitious names, et cetera. The At- 
y General thought that such activity 
resulted from the existing policy as to sen- 


ing the accepted practices. Neither the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers nor the 
Chamber of Commerce ever reprimanded an 
indicted member company. The individuals 
responsible continued to be received at the 
country club, the lodge, the civic enterprises 
and other community gratherings. More- 
Over, the Attorney General pointed out, in 

area, the public likewise failed to 
Show amazement at the rigged TV shows. 
In truth many saw nothing wrong in them. 
Corruption had also crept into labor. And 
he asked his fellow citizens this question: 
Are we going to accept these practices as 
Part of the American way of life? That, in 
the terminology of the quiz show is the $64 
question.” He answered for the Department 
of Justice: “The Justice Department has re- 
Sponsibilities in the criminal field and will 
Meet these responsibilities. But we also 
have tremendous responsibilities in the anti- 
trust field—where the samll businessman is 
exploited —oonsumers ed—Govern- 
ment defrauded. We intend to be vigorous 
and unrelenting in dealing with violations.” 
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And his assistant, Lee Loevinger, as an 
“Amen,” has added: “It should now be clear 
that a deliberate or conscious violation of 
the antitrust laws is not a mere personal 
peccadillo or economic eccentricity but a 
serious offense against society which is as 
immoral as any other criminal act. Conspir- 
acy to violate the antitrust laws is economic 
racketeering * * *. Those who are appre- 
hended in such acts are, and will be treated 
as, criminals and will personally be subjected 
to as severe a punishment as we can persuade 
the courts to impose.” 

I believe that it must be admitted that the 
Sherman law, as has been said, has allowed 
Judges to apply the brakes to a 
course or trend of conduct that—in its con- 
text—looked unhealthful * * * [t]hat anti- 
trust laws in America are never in a state 
of being; they are constantly in a process of 
becoming. You can never close the book and 
say that now we know what we cannot do.” 
But certainly every lawyer and every busi- 
nessman knew that the conduct engaged in 
by these electrical manufacturers was a crime 
punishable by a jail sentence or a fine, or 
both. It was a hard core violation of the act. 
Still the companies permitted it to continue 
for years, in fact, until they and their em- 
ployees were caught redhanded. In such a 
situation, as Henry Ford recently said: 
“There is really only one thing for top 
executives to do * * *. That is to forget 
the alibis and the explanations and have the 
fortitude—the plain guts—to stand up and 
say: ‘This is our failure. We are chagrined 
and sorry. It will not happen again.“ 

Lawyers, I believe, can have a large part 
in making sure that Mr. Ford's plea, “It 
will not happen again,” does not become a 
catch phrase but the solemn obligation of 
industry. There are not enough investiga- 
tors to maintain a watch over the shoulders 
of every company and its employees. The 
lawyers can and should render a great serv- 
ice in this regard, not only to their clients 
but to their country. They can borrow from 
the technique of the doctor who has de- 
veloped a preventive medicine program for 
his patients. Lawyers must adopt the same 
principle to a preventive law program that 
will make certain that hard core violations 
of the act will at least be eliminated. They 
can develop a fresh viewpoint on the anti- 
trust laws that would likely reduce to a 
minimum questionable practices. As the 
president of the Du Pont Co. has aptly said, 
industry must be concerned with “obedience 
even to the unenforcible“; namely, “the 
things we do, not because they are required 
but- because they are right.” Through the 
good offices of the lawyer business may, in- 
deep, develop a conscience. 

But whether this results or not, it appears 
to me that one thing is certain: Business 
must clean up its house of hard core anti- 
trust violations. If it does not, more busi- 
nessmen may find themselves in jail, as the 
Department of Justice officials have indi- 
cated. And, what is more, legislative codes 
or other restrictive statutory measures are 
not beyond the realm of possibility. The 
choice iş clear and so is the duty of man- 
agement and the antitrust bar. 


Tribute to the Late Mon C. Wallgren 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 
Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 


with deep regret that I inform the House 
of the death of my friend, Mon C. Wall- 
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gren. Mon and I had been friends from 
boyhood days, played golf together many 
times, and I always thoroughly enjoyed 
his company. 

From March 1933 to December 1940 
Mon represented the congressional dis- 
trict which I now have the honor to rep- 
resent. From December 1940 until Jan- 
uary 1945 he was a Senator from the 
State of Washington and in 1945 he was 
elected Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington and served until 1949. During 
the Truman administration he served 
as Chairman of the Federa] Power Com- 
1 and then retired from political 

e. 

Mon had many friends in Washington 
State from all walks of life from both 
political parties. He will always be re- 
membered in my home town of Everett, 
not only for his political accomplish- 
ments, but for his great storytelling. 
Mon always brought cheer and laughter 
wherever he went. 

I have lost a friend and the State of 
Washington has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens. 


Dag Hammarskjold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the very under- 
standing article by the able and respected 
Walter Lippmann on the late Dag Ham- 
marskjold which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post for September 20 be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dac HAMMARSKJOLD 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


age that is passing or to one that is being 
born. He was a bold innovator in world 
affairs, and he opened up a future, having 
carried further than it has ever been carried 
before the principle of international action 
to promote peace. Yet he was himself the 
fine flower of the European tradition of 
civility which, if it is not dying, certainly 
is not flourishing today. 

He was altogether not the mass man of 
our times. He could be a very good friend 
but there was a deep reserve in his char- 
acter which few if any can have penetrated. 
In the great public world where the white 
lights blazed upon him, he lived an inner 
life of contemplation and esthetic experi- 
ence that had nothing to do with power and 
popularity and publicity. His diplomacy 
had a finesse and a courtliness in the great 
traditions of Europe. Never before, and 
perhaps never again, has any man used the 
ancient art of diplomacy for such uncon- 
ventional and such novel experiments. 

The biggest experiment, for which in the 
end he gave his life, was to move the inter- 
national society of the United Nations from 
having to choose between a very difficult 
police action in Korea and sole reliance 
on debate and verbal expressions. He moved 
the U.N. onto the plane of executive action 
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without large scale war as in Korea. This 
movement from words to deeds, from gen- 
eral resolutlons to intervention, was best 
seen during the crisis at Suez, in Palestine, 
in Laos, and then in the enormous, the in- 
finitely difficult and the infinitely dangerous 
crisis in the Congo. ‘ 

I knew Dag Hammarskjold long enough 
and well enough, I think, to understand 
why he accepted the risks of opening up new 
paths in such wild and uncharted country. 
He was not an innovator because he had an 
itch to change things. He was a political 
innovator because there was no decent al- 
ternative. He saw no alternative to inter- 
vention by the United Nations in a crisis 
where there was a bitter confrontation in 
the cold war. 

No cautious and timid man would have 
dreamed of staking the prestige and per- 
haps the future of the United Nations, as 
well as his personal reputation and his 
Office, on the attempt to pacify the Congo. 
But great as were the risks of intervention, 
the risks of letting events run their course 
were much greater. If the United Nations 
now fails in what Hammarskjold inaugu- 
rated, the prospects are that the terrible 
racial struggle between Europeans and 
Africans will become deeply entangled in 
the conflict between the Western powers 
and the Communist powers of the Soviet 
Union and China. 

It was to avert and to prevent this fatal 
entanglement that Hammarskjold dared to 
use the powers of the United Nations. The 
outcome is as yet unknown, But what we 
do know is that his unprecedented innova- 
tion in world affairs has run into fearful 
resistance both in the East and in the West. 
Hammarskjold’s use of the U.N. to isolate 
and disinfect the Congo crisis brought on 
him and the U.N. the implacable hatred of 
the Soviet Government. At the same time 
Hammarskjold did not have the full support 
of the Western powers. In Algeria, in Ka- 
tanga, in Angola, in Rhodesia, and in south 
Africa there is bitter resistance to the objec- 
tives of the United Nations in the Congo. 
Those objectives are to protect the transi- 
tion from white supremacy, which cannot 
be continued much longer, to African self- 
government for which the Africans are so 
unprepared. 

There is no doubt that in the administra- 
tion of the new U.N. policy there have been 
mistakes, errors of Judgment, and fallures of 
personnel. But let us keep it in mind that 
the cause of the two-sided opposition to the 
U.N. action is not the mistakes, which are 
not irreparable. The cause of the opposi- 
tion from East and West is a determination 
not to have the U.N. succeed in what it is 
attempting to do. For if the UN. succeeds, 
there will not be a Communist government 
in the Congo. That is what Khrushchev 
hates about Hammarskjold and the Secre- 
tary-General's office. And if the U.N. suc- 
ceeds, there will not be a restoration of 
white supremacy in the Congo, and that is 
why money, propaganda, and clandestine 
intervention are being employed to frus- 
trate the U.N. 

No one knows today who can come after 
Hammarskjold, and there are many signs 
that he is in fact irreplaceable. For Ham- 
marskjold was made Secretary General at a 
time when the United Nations was really no 
more than a debating society. Except for 
the police action in Korea it passed resolu- 
tions which aimed at mediation and concili- 
ation but it did not in any important place 
command executive action. 

It is easy to say that the world is not 
ready for international action to establish 
peace, and it would be hard to refute such 
a statement. Hammarskjold, under the 
fearful pressure of circumstances, resorted 
to international action. With his extraor- 
dinary diplomatic elegance and finesse, he 
used successfully international action at 
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Suez in Palestine and in Laos. As com- 
pared with these the Congo presented a new 
order of difficulty, and the outcome, now 
that Hammarskjold is dead, is in the gravest 
doubt. 

If the world is not ready for what Ham- 
marskjold felt compelled to try in the Congo, 
it is also true, I hate to say, that this pres- 
ent world is not ready for the kind of man 
Hammarskjold was. He was a Western man 
in the highest traditions of political excel- 
lence in the West. Khrushchey says that 
Hammarskjold was not neutral in the Con- 
go, and that there is no such thing as a 
neutral man. Hammarskjold was in fact the 
embodiment of the noblest Western politi- 
cal achievement—that laws can be adminis- 
tered by judges and civil servants who have 
their first allegiance to the laws, and not to 
their personal, their class or even their na- 
tional interests. 


No such political ideal is believed to be 
possible or is regarded as tolerable in the 
Marxist world. The ideal is not very well 
understood in most of the rest of the world, 
and there is no use pretending that such 
public servants are not very rare indeed. So 
there are times, as now in this hour of our 
grief and shock, when the ideal seems to be- 
long to things that are passing away. 


Time Has Run Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, many 
times during the course of this session 
of Congress I have spoken here on the 
floor and in public statement to the 
effect that what the United States lacks 
is a definite foreign policy. 


That we need such a foreign policy is 
evident from the staggering losses we 
have experienced vis-a-vis world com- 
munism since the beginning of this 
year—Laos—Cuba—and now the Congo 
and British Guiana. How much longer 
can we expect to last as a free nation 
if we allow our friends to be plowed un- 
der by the ruthless hand of the Commu- 
nist dictator, Nikita Khrushchev? I be- 
lieve that Russia's resumption of nuclear 
tests shows once and for all that com- 
munism means business in the game of 
world domination. To think otherwise 
at this time would be foolhardy and 
suicidal. For this reason, I wish to in- 
sert at this point an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Star, entitled “Time has 
Run Out”: 

{From the Indianapolis Sunday Star, Sept. 
3, 1961] 
TIME Has Run Our 

Time has run out for the United States. 
The Soviet decision to resume nuclear test- 
ing has shown the bankruptcy of our for- 
eign policy. President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary Rusk can no longer depend on the weak 
United Nations to solve America’s problems. 
It has no major accomplishment to its credit, 
nor will it have under present conditions. It 
cannot resolve the Berlin crisis, except in 
our ignominious withdrawal. It cannot 
achieve nuclear or any other kind of dis- 
armament. It has made a mess of the Congo, 
and promises to repeat the process elsewhere 
in Africa. 
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The United States must take the offensive 
in the cold war, It cannot do so if its hands 
are tied by its allies and if its course of action 
is blocked by the fear of offending the neu- 
tralists. We must abandon the pious hope 
that the Soviet Union will agree to a lessen- 
ing of world tensions. We must forget the 
fantastic belief that Khrushchev will listen 
to world opinion. 

Today we are confronted with brutal, 
ruthless power that will yield only to supe- 
rior power. The United States has that su- 
perior power. We can destroy the Soviet 
Union, and Khrushchey knows it. We must 
call the Soviet Union's bluff on making Ber- 
lin a free city. We must match the Soviet 
resumption of nuclear testing by renounc- 
ing our own foolish ban against testing. We 
must stop attributing to the Communists 
the same ethical and moral values that dom- 
inate our own thinking. 

Above all we must stop the unside-down 
policy of claiming our defeats are victories. 
It was no victory when we humbly sought 
negotiations on Laos, but we~ talked as 
though it were. Cuban patriots valiantly 
died on the beach of the Bay of Pigs while 
air cover was denied them, but the landing 
was a bitter failure—and we should have 
learned our lesson instead of glossing over 
our mistake. We were told the Communists 
were admitting a great defeat when they 
sealed the borders of West Berlin, but the 
world saw only Communist strength in that 
illegal action. - 

When the Soviet Union announced it 
would resume atomic testing, Secretary of 
State Rusk said the Soviet disregard of world 
opinion “should sink in hard everywhere.” 
Of course, the news reports are full of neu- 
tralist dismay over the Soviet action, but 
none of the neutralist countries has the 
strength to oppose Russia. Neutralist and 
world opinion won't help us and it won't 
hurt us. But our own failure to act as a 
great Nation will certainly destroy us if we 
continue on our present course long enough. 

If we preserve the United States we will 
preserve the free world, and the neutralist 
nations as well. If we permit timidity and 
fear and the ideological beliefs of other na- 
tions to dictate our foreign policy, Commu- 
nist victory is inevitable. And if we con- 
tinue to dissipate our material wealth and 
economic strength in hundreds of unimpor- 
tant places, instead of concentrating on the 
real enemy in the Kremlin, we shall lack the 
power as well as the will to stand up to 
Khrushchev. 

Time has run out. We must act now. 
Not next year or next month but now. The 
United States must abandon its wavering, 
excuse-making, mawkish policy dictated by 
countries too small or too fearful to stand 
up and be counted. The time for President 
Kennedy to adopt an American policy is 
now. 


On Appointment of Hon. Thaddeus 
Machrowicz to the Bench 


SPEECH 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot permit this occasion 
to pass without adding my voice to that 
of my colleagues in paying a tribute to 
my close and valued friend and col- 
league, THADDEUS MacHROWICzZ. 

THappEus Macnrowicz came to our 
shores from a people and nation whose 
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love for freedom is unsurpassed, and he 
can and does take justifiable pride in his 
Polish ancestry. He is a man of courage 
and integrity. He fought for freedom in 
three armies. He is thoroughly and com- 
Dletely dedicated to his adopted country. 
Americans can be proud of this great 
American patriot. He is my valued 
friend and colleague. The judicial 
branch will be strengthened by his pres- 
ence and service there and our demo- 
cratic form of government will be the 
gainer. 

Tuap, I congratulate you and I con- 
S the judiciary on your appoint- 

ent. 


A Solution for West Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I suppose 
every American citizen has his opinion 
about what should be done regarding 
West Berlin. Some favor standing firm, 
offer no new ideas, and be ready to back 
Up our position with missiles, men, and 
might. Others believe we should get out 
of Berlin and let the Communists have 
the city. Most of us, I think, share the 
Conviction that we have a basic legal 
right and moral responsibility to be in, 
and have access to, West Berlin. I, for 
One, think we should hold firm and speak 
from a position of strength in Berlin. 
However, I reject the notion that we can- 
not offer new ideas, new proposals, new 
Ways for easing tensions over the 
troubled city. 2 

Reflecting serious thinking on a so- 
lution for West Berlin, a recent editorial 
from the Superior (Wis.) Evening Tele- 
gram points up the fact that ne- 
gotlations should not stop and that the 
West must come up with fresh proposals. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A SOLUTION ror WEST BERLIN 

There is a tendency for Americans to get 
impatient, even jittery at times, over the 
Berlin situation. 

The American position, at the present 
Stage is that the diplomats of the East and 
West should first of all be set to work to 

what avenues may possibly be open 
leading to a peaceful settlement. President 
Kennedy has instructed Secretary of State 
Rusk to discuss the subject with Russia's 
Gromyko at the meeting of the United Na- 
tions in New York next week. This is a 
Move in the right direction. 

Khrushchev has made a proposal which he 
thinks should make everybody happy. He 
Would make West Berlin a “free city” but 
leave it isolated, dependent on the Commu- 
nist puppet government of East! Germany 
for lines of access to the Western World. 

President Kennedy refuses to accept this. 
Neither does he approve of a “summit” meet- 
ing to talk about it. 

On both these points the President is 
right. But negotiations should not stop. 
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They should continue with the idea that 
Russia may be brought to serlously consider 
conditions that the West can accept. 

To do this the West must come up with 
proposals of its own to change the present 
status. 

What Khrushchev seems to be angling for 
is for the recognition of the existing gov- 
ernment of East Germany by the West. The 
West might well grant this if the price is 
paid. Our price should be the making of 
West Berlin really free by establishing a 
substantial corridor to connect it with West 
Germany. 

For this there is recent historical pre- 
cedent. After World War I Germany was 
cut in two to establish the Polish Corridor 
giving Poland the Baltic port of Danzig. 
This is now an accepted fact. 

We are unwilling to sacrifice West Berlin. 
East Berlin and Germany are, for this gen- 
eration, lost to Germany but another genera- 
tion should be left free to work out its own 
salvation peacefully. The marvelous work 
of restoration accomplished by both West 
Germany and West Berlin imposes on the 
West the duty of protecting that accomplish- 
ment. 

Another point: If Russia really means its 
professions about peace and universal dis- 
armament, where could be a better place to 
start than Germany? 


We Must Pay Our Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the world today is in a sorry 
state. The United Nations is facing one 
of its gravest crises. The result of the 
West German elections is not encourag- 
ing. Congo is still in great danger de- 
spite the cease fire. Our sacrosanct 
Monroe Doctrine has been breached. 
Laos is on the verge of falling under 
communism. Vietnam is under severe 
attack. 

We must muster all our resources to 
meet the severe stresses that as the 
leader of the free world we must shoul- 
der. Our people are determined to do 
their part. Never was the American 
temper as aroused as it is now. 

In marshaling all our resources to 
fight communism, we must not forget 
our friends, our true friends, those who 
have stood by us in our darkest days. 
Among these are the people of the Phil- 
ippines. Whenever freedom is endan- 
gered, they have stood up to be counted. 
We must not take them for granted and 
we must see to it that we do not give 
them that impression by our failure to 
give them the consideration that is their 
due. 

That is why I regret that action was 
postponed on their long-delayed Phil- 
ippine war damage claims. This is a 
legitimate obligation that we owe them. 
They do not ask for economic aid. They 
want payment of a debt acknowledged by 
the executive department of our Gov- 
a We should not delay meeting 

I ask for unanimous consent to include 
as part of my remarks two articles pub- 
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lished by the New York Times and by the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers by Gen, 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, who we all 
know has fought for freedom and de- 
mocracy in peace as well as in war. In 
this connection I wish to express my re- 
gret—which I am sure is shared by all 
those who are acquainted with his great 
work in the United Nations—that during 
these critical days for that organiza- 
tion, the man who was one of its great 
presidents is not there to give them the 
omeny of his experience and statesman- 

p. 

The two articles follow: 
From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1961] 


POSITION OF PHILIPFPINES—DISAPPOINTMENT 
Over POSTPONED War CLAIMS BILL EXPRESSED 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

I wish to thank you for your editorial of 
September 8 “An Injustice to the Philip- 
pines.” Your article helps to bolster our 
faith im America’s sense of fairness and 
justice. 

To say that my people were disappointed 
by the recent action postponing action on 
the Philippine war damage claims bill is to 
put it mildly. 

When General MacArthur returned to New 
York after his visit to the Philippines last 
July he made a statement that I would like 
to quote to supplement the views you so 
8 expressed in your editorial. He said 

part: 


“My tour of the country was so compre- 
hensive that I could not fall to obtain very 
definite conceptions. The morale of the Na- 
tion is of the highest order and reflects 
clearly its friendship, its affection and its 
sympathetic understanding of the United 
States. We have no ally so completely 
loyal and devoted. 

“There is, however, a strong undercurrent 
of feeling that in its relative dealings with 
the nations of the world the United States 
has tended to overlook to some extent the 
needs and necessities and even the just 
claims upon us of the Philippines, The res- 
titution of the damage inflicted by our forces 
which was, of course, necessitated by the ex- 
igencies of war have not received adequate 
compensation, especially when compared 
with the lavish grants made to nations pro- 
claiming neutrality and even to the former 
enemy countries of Germany and Japan.” 

The feeling mentioned by General Mac- 
Arthur I have tried to emphasize in Wash- 
ington time and again. I would not be a 
true friend of the United States and I would 
be derelict in my duty as Philippine spokes- 
man here if I did not make as my own and 
thank you sincerely in behalf of my people 
for describing so felicitously in one sentence 
the current feeling of 27 million Filipinos: 

“What seems a small matter in this coun- 
try is a serious cause of national irritation 
in the Philippines.” 

Cartos P, ROMULO, 
Ambassador of the Philippines. 
WASHINGTON, September 8, 1961. 


[From the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
Sept. 20, 1961] 
LET Us KEEP ALIVE THE PHILIPPINES’ FAITH 
IN Unrrep STATES 
I thank you for your recent editorial, “An 
Honest Debt.” I am sure my people will 
appreciate this new token of your continuing 
friendly interest in the Philippines. It will 
help strengthen our faith in the sense of 
justice and fairness of the American people. 
The news of the postponement of action 
on the $73 million Philippine war damage 
claims bill by the House Rules Committee 
was received in my country with dismay 
and disbelief. My people were at a loss 
to understand why this delay in fulfilling 
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a 10-year obligation of your Government duly 
recognized and acknowledged by your ex- 
ecutive department. In the hearings in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee Secretary Rusk 
and other officials testified that this debt is 
owed the Philippines and must be paid. 

When President Kennedy was informed 
that action on the bill was postponed by 
the Rules Committee, he said: 

“I regret that the bill (H.R. 8617) to 
compensate Philippine citizens for World 
War II damage to their property has been 
held’ over until next year by the House be- 
cause of the press of other business. 

“We had hoped that this long delayed 
recognition of the staunch contribution of 
our Philippine allies, through the satisfaction 
of their claims, would receive congressional 
approval this year. However, the administra- 
tion continues to give whole-hearted support 
to such legislation and is hopeful that 
it will be approved by the Congress early in 
the next session.” 

Ina h on the floor the other day, 
Representative JoRN D. DINGELL, of Mich- 
igan said: 

“The United States is giving away billions 
to uncommitted nations, many of which, 
while not enemies of this country, consort 
with and give ald and comfort to our ene- 
mies, In such circumstances it is difficult 
to believe this Nation would fail to honor 
its obligations * * * as these deserving Phil- 
ippine claims. They should be met at an 
early date, if not from the compelling justice 
in them, then as a return for the friendship 
so richly given, without reservation or cavil, 
by our friends, the people of the Philippines.” 

Your excellent editorial and statements 
such as those made by President Kennedy 
and Representative DINcELL, and by others 
on the House floor, like Representatives 
MILLER, Jupp, and Bryan Dorn are refreshing 
and I must say they are badly needed by 
my people these days to keep alive the fame 
of their faith in the United States. 

Cant os P. ROMULO, 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States. 


Restrictions on Residual Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent restrictions on the importation of 
residual oil is of even more concern to 
all of us today than it has been in the 
the past. As we move into another 
winter season, costs are going to go even 
higher because of the limitations on the 
use of an economical fuel. 

The following resolution expresses the 
feelings of the New England Governors’ 
Conference on this problem and urges 
the immediate removal of this means of 
discrimination against the people and 
the industry of New England: 
RESOLUTION ON RESIDUAL OIL IMPORT QUOTAS 

ADOPTED BY THE NEw ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ 

CONFERENCE, KENNEBAGO LAKE, MAINE, SEP- 

TEMBER 11, 1961 

Whereas quota imposed on residual fuel 
in 1959 have brought about a shortage and 
substantial price increase costing the New 
England States over $30 million a year in 
added fuel costs; and 

Whereas these restrictions are hampering 
our regional industrial growth; and 
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Whereas restrictions on this vital indus- 
trial and heating fuel have penalized par- 
ticularly hospitals, civic institutions; and 

Whereas these restrictions on residual oil 
imports have damaged our international 
trade relations, thus adversely affecting our 
national security: Be it 

Resolved, That the New England Gover- 
nors’ Conference records its unequivocal op- 
position to the continuation of these quotas, 
and applauds the efforts of the New Eng- 
land Senators’ conference and of the mem- 
bers of the New England delegation in the 
House of Representatives to have these quota 
restrictions removed; and that, furthermore, 
the New England Governors’ Conference calls 
upon the President of the United States, 
who will receive shortly a recommendation 
from the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, to bring about an end to the discrim- 
inatory and unfair burden that has been 
placed on the citizens of the New England 
States. 


Phi Beta Kappa Statement of Policy on 
Freedom Under the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement on 
“Freedom Under the Bill of Rights,” 
which was adopted by the senate and 
council of the national honorary society 
of Phi Beta Kappa at their recent meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The statement was drafted by a spe- 
cial committee appointed by Dr. Law- 
rence M. Gould, who is president of Phi 
Beta Kappa and also of Carleton College. 
This committee had as its chairman, Irv- 
ing Dilliard, of Collinsville, 1l., trustee 
of the University of Illinois and former 
editor of the editorial page of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Other members were Professor Emeri- 
tus William T. Hastings, of Brown Uni- 
versity, past president of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, and Prof. 
Edward C. Kirkland, professor emeritus 
of history at Bowdoin College and former 
president of the American Association 
of University Professors. 

I commend this excellent statement to 
members of all the groups mentioned in 
the statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment is ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Potter ON FREEDOM UNDER 
THE BILL or RIGHTS 

The council of Phi Beta Kappa in 1949, 
at a time of widespread investigations of 
educational institutions for alleged subver- 
sion and of the punishment of individuals 
by extra legal devices and penalties, affirmed 
its deyotion to “the fundamental concepts 
of our democratic tradition, including the 
freedom to teach or publish the results of 
honest and competent Inquiry.” In 1958 
the council, on the particular issue of deseg- 
regation in colleges and universities, affirmed 
that the question of “equality of opportunity 
for qualified students regardless of race or 
color” should be discussed and debated in 
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freedom without imposed restraint or pun- 
ishment direct or indirect of those who pro- 
fessed minority or unpopular views. In 
times of crisis, historic freedoms may be 
manifestly abridged or even submerged. But 
liberties may also be undermined through 
an erosion unrealized by a citizenry that is 
either uninformed or apathetic. There are 
in American life today forces which seek to 
restrict freedom of inquiry, thought, speech 
and action, not only in universities and col- 
leges but throughout our society as a whole. 
Gains for freedom in some areas tend to 
obscure disturbing losses elsewhere. Be- 
cause of these facts, the council of Phi Beta 
Kappa calls attention to rising dangers and 
urges all scholarly and professional associa- 
tions, civic groups, newspapers, courts and 
officials to inform themselves fully, to ap- 
praise the needs, to reaffirm more strongly 
than ever before the national allegiance to 
the liberties guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
and to be active in the practice and defense 
of the American heritage of freedom, 


General Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is an article on Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker, written by the outstanding mili- 
tary expert, Hanson Baldwin. It is 
shocking to me that here in the United 
States our administration adopts a total- 
itarian system of justice by conviction 
before trial. : 

Note particularly the statement by 
Mr. Baldwin, that General Walker had 
one of the two outstanding infantry 
divisions in Europe; that the morale of 
these troops, so high under his command, 
had sagged noticeably after his removal. 

It’s about time the American people 
woke up to the fact that the Americans 
for Democratic Action are running our 
country and Mr. Sylvester, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, who has a repu- 
tation for being an anti-anti-Com- 
munist, has had a great deal to do with 
the Pentagon’s muzzling of military offi- 
cers on alerting our country. In these 
days of international stress, we are being 
made the laughingstock of the world 
while our President calls up the Reserves 
daily, and at the same time contributes 
to the lowering of their morale by such 
means as the summary dismissal of one 
of our great soldiers. 

Mr. Baldwin's statement appears in 
today’s New York Times: 

ARMY'S HANDLING OF GENERAL WALKER'S CASE 
Drsrunns Troops IN Evrors—JustTice DE- 
NIED, CRITICS CONTEND 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

AvassurG, GERMANY, September 20.—From 
high command to private first class, the 
Army in Europe has been deeply disturbed 
by the case of Maj. Gen. Edwin A, Walker. 

Officers of all ranks, particularly the senior 
ones, deplore the manner in which the case 
was handled and feel that some fundamental 
elements of military justice and fairplay were 
violated. 
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General Walker is the former commander 
of the 24th Infantry Division, which has its 
headquarters here at Augsburg. He was re- 
lieved of his command last April and given 
an oral admonition because of the methods 
and material used in an intensely anti-Com- 
Munist and aggressive troop information 
Program he sponsored. 

At the direction of the Pentagon, prior 
Plans to transfer General Walker to a corps 
Command in Texas with promotion to lieu- 
tenant general were canceled. 

Since April, General Walker has been filling 
a colonel’s billet as an assistant operations 
Officer on the staff of Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, 
Commander in chief, U.S. Army, Europe, 
With headquarters at Heidelberg. 

In Washington, the Army reported that 
General Walker was returning to the United 
States Thursday on leave. 

It was said that the general would confer 
With Senator STROM THurmonp, Democrat, 
of South Carolina, whose resolution calling 
for an investigation of the Pentagon's cen- 
SOrship of military officers was approved 
Wednesday by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

The reasons for the Army's intense feeling 
about the Walker case are several and have 
Nothing to do with the materials General 
Walker used or the things he said in his 
anti-Communist program. 

SOME TERM HIM ZEALOT 


In fact, many officers with whom this cor- 
Tespondent has talked said that General 
Walker had become too much of a single- 
Minded zealot in his fight against commu- 
nism. They believe he went too far in his 
24th Division problue program, if, as alleged, 

used materials of the controyersial John 
Birch Society and characterized a number 
of prominent Americans as “pinks” or 
Pinkos.”’ 

But the Army has been shocked, first by 
what it feels is the summary treatment given 
to a man who is generally regarded as an 
Outstanding leader and soldier. 

General Walker at the time of his downfall 
Was a much decorated veteran. He was char- 
acterized here as a “‘soldier’s soldier,” a divi- 
sion commander who had won the hearts 
Of his men. 

Under General Walker's leadership the 
24th Division was judged variously by his 
Superiors as the best, or one of the two best, 
divisions in the European Theater and per- 
haps in the Army. 

When General Walker was relieved from 

division, the morale sagged temporarily 
and many officers and men were disgruntled. 
The division has since been restored to good 
Morale and high combat effectiveness under 
General Walker's successor, Maj. Gen. 
Charles H. Bonesteel. 
HANDLING IS QUESTIONED 


In addition to the natural sympathy for 
General Walker because of his outstanding 
Tecord as a soldier, the Army has been ap- 
Palled by the handling of the Walker case 
by Washington. 

In its issue dated April 16,1961, the Over- 
Seas Weekly, a newspaper published in 

urt primarily for troops which has a 
long record of friction with the Army high 
command in Germany, published an article 
About General Walker. It said he had used 
Materials of the John Birch Society and had 
described a number of prominent Americans 
in an after-hours study-group speech to 
Soldiers and dependents as “pinks” or 

Pinkos.“ 

Army authorities say that General Walker's 
Problue troop information program been 
monitored by his superiors for many months 
Prior to the publication of the Overseas 
Weekly story. 

INQUIRY ORDERED 


When the Overseas Weekly article ap- 
Peared General Clarke appointed Lt. Gen. 
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Frederic J. Brown, then a corps commander 
here in Germany, as an inspector general 
to investigate the allegations and the en- 
tire conduct of the troop information pro- 
gram in the 24th Division. But the Penta- 
gon stepped into the picture and ordered 
General Walker's relief and transfer to 
Heidelberg before General Brown had well 
started his investigation. 

This precipitate Pentagon action long be- 
fore an Official investigation had either 
proved or disproved the truth of the Over- 
seas Weekly article angered most officers 
here and stunned those in his division, 

The original press release, written in 
Washington, which was to announce Gen- 
eral Walker's relief, was couched in such 
extreme terms, this correspondent was told, 
that a senior commander refused to pub- 
lish it. In the words of a subordinate he 
“blew his stack” because of what he felt 
was Washington's summary interference in 
the processes of military law and its inter- 
ference in the chain of command. 

His emphatic objections resulted in the 
alteration of the press release. Neverthe- 
less, General Walker was relieved and as- 
signed to Heidelberg, pending investigation 
by General Brown. This subsequently led to 
the oral admonition of General Walker by 
General Clarke. 

Recently, Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara, testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee about the Walker case, ordered the 
release to Congress and to the press of the 
voluminous records of General Brown’s in- 
vestigation. 

It was in this report that the Army dis- 
closed that General Walker was a member 
of the John R. Birch Society. Its release 
further disturbed the Army here. It was, 
they said, unprecedented in the memory 
of senior officers here. a 

The report of an inspector general is 
usually considered, like the minutes of a 
grand jury, confidential, and is not re- 
leased. If the Inspector General’s investi- 
gation leads to a court of inquiry or a court- 
martial, the matters dealt with in the in- 
spector general’s report can be produced in 
court by witnesses under oath and subject 
to cross-examination. 

But General Walkers case did not lead to 
a court; yet the Brown report was declassi- 
fied, not here, but by Washington. Further- 
more, it was made publicly available there, 
Army authorities say, before even part of it 
was given to General Walker. 

General Clarke felt in fairness to General 
Walker that a copy of the transcript should 
be sent to him. 


GETS PART OF TRANSCRIPT 


General Clarke’s intercession resulted last 
week in the receipt by General Walker of a 
small portion of the transcript of the inves- 
tigation, but not all of it has yet been re- 
ceived from Washington. 

This led to a statement by General Walker 
that he felt he was being tried in the press, 
and that he did not even know what the 
investigation had alleged. 

What the Army here describes as the over- 
riding by Washington of military custom 
and legal fairness has had even greater reper- 
cussions because of a third factor. 

There is real resentment among military 
officers in Europe about some aspects of 
civilian leadership at high and low levels in 
the Pentagon. Many officers believe that 
Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs, is primarily respon- 
sible for what they regard as the deplorable 
handling of the Walker case. 

What some officers characterize as the ab- 
surd and often trivial censorship of senior 
Officers’ talks, many of which have nothing 
to do with communism or politics, has been 
resented. Particularly resented and often 
commented upon in the last week is the furor 
that accompanied the Jack Paar television 
show in West Berlin. 


. 
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Col. John M. Deane Jr., commanding of- 
ficer of the Second Battle Group in Berlin 
who received an oral admonition because of 
his part in the Paar show, is universally re- 
garded—as is General Walker—as a top- 
notch soldier. 

Officers believe that Colonel Deane was 
made the goat because he carried out a Pen- 
tagon policy. The Army has been told to 
cooperate fully with the press, radio, and tel- 
evision and motion pictures. 

Officers here have long been irked, par- 
ticularly in recent months, by what they 
regard as interference with the chains of 
command and functions of command even 
by low-ranking civil servants in the Penta- 
gon. 

They say that directives from the Penta- 
gon, even in the Berlin crisis, frequently 
have been conflicting or indecisive, and 
sometimes, in their opinions, have been ini- 
mical to the U.S. interests. 


CENTRALIZATION SEEN 


The Army feels, in short, there has been 
far too much tendency to centralize every- 
thing in Washington and to “command 
squads” from there, and that there is no- 
where near enough “loyalty down” from the 
Pentagon to the field. 

Washington officials with the authority to 
formulate policies in a variety of fields duck 
responsibility if those policies, carried out 
by subordinates overseas, result in a public 
outburst, it is charged. 

There is still a fourth reason for the in- 
tense feeling here about the Walker case. 
Sympathy for the general, aroused by the 
foregoing factors, has been intensified be- 
cause of the great dislike of many American 
officers for the Overseas Weekly, which first 
aired the charges against General Walker. 

The Overseas Weekly is a privately owned 
operation, which, under contract with the 
Army daily—the Stars and Stripes—is dis- 
tributed to Army newsstands throughout 
much of Europe. 

Its circulation of some 50,000 to 60,000 is 
almost exclusively among military men, 
chiefiy enlisted men. 

The Overseas Weekly has a history of 
almost a decade of more or less continuous 
friction with Army authorities. It was 
barred briefly from PX and other Army news- 
stands in 1953, but a combination of con- 
gressional pressure and press charges in the 
United States that freedom of the press was 
being violated led to its restoration. 

FRICTION FREQUENT 

Intermittently ever since there have been 
various instances of friction, and suggestions 
by various Army commanders that it be 
barred from Army newsstands. Some Army 
authorities hold that freedom of the press 
is not at issue, that the Army has the au- 
thority to control its own sales on its own 
newsstands and that Playboy magazine, for 
instance, is not sold on Army newsstands here 
in Germany. 

They say, however, that barring of the 
Overseas Weekly from Army stands would 
probably result in the cessation of publica- 
tion. Some officers say that at times the 
Overseas Weekly has been helpful in reveal- 
ing maladministration or malpractices that 
might have not have been detected by official 
channels. 

Recent surveys by the Army of many is- 
sues of the Overseas Weekly resulted in the 
classification of about 150 columns of news 
as unsavory courts-martial, 46 individual 
stories as featuring ridicule of military lead- 
ership, 22 on the antiofficer, pro-enlisted- 
man theme, and a total of more than 200 
stories dealing with prostitution, rape or 
other violence, some of them adjudged to 
be excessively descriptive or lurid. 

The Overseas Weekly believes it performs 
a service to the command by the publication 
of courts-martial records and by its revela- 
tion of service derelictions. But the Army 
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says the paper was returned to service news- 
stands in 1953 only after the owner had in- 
dicated that the Overseas Weekly desired to 
cooperate for the benefit of the command and 
would refrain from publishing “harmful ma- 

But, according to a recent report, the edi- 
torial policy has been and continues to be 
one of emphasis upon crime, sex and the 
maladministration of the military.” 

Most, but not all of the many senior offi- 
cers this correspondent has talked to, agree 
with Secretary McNamara’s description of the 
paper, in congressional testimony, as per- 
sonally repulsive.” 

Because of the nature and history of this 
paper, which first aired the charges against 
General Walker, many were prejudiced in 
his favor. 

There had been a history of friction be- 
tween General Walker and the Overseas 
Weekly long before the general was relieved. 

Matters came to a head on December 28, 
1960, after Siegried Naujocks, a writer for 
the Overseas Weekly, was barred from the 
barracks of the 24th Division, here at Augs- 
burg and around Munich. 

General Walker took this action after Mr. 
Naujocks allegedly said to some personnel of 
the division that he had proof that General 
Walker was suffering from a brain tumor. 

General Walker had received a thorough 
medical examination after he had com- 
plained of some headaches, but according 
to the Army, he showed no trace of any 
tumor. 

Efforts by the Overseas Weekly to have Mr. 
Naujocks readmitted to the 24th Division 
area followed. Appeals were turned down 
by both General Walker and General Clarke. 
The Army says that representatives of the 
Overseas Weekly then declared they would 
have to publish a story dealing with Gen- 
eral Walker. The publication on April 16, 
1961, of an account of a speech made by 
General Walker in January 1960—15 months 
previously—and of other alleged details of 
the “pro-blue” program followed. 

SLUR ON TRUMAN ALLEGED 


It was in this speech that General Walker 
is alleged to have characterized some promi- 
nent Americans, including former President 
Truman, as “leftist,” “pinks,” or “pinkos.” 

General Walker's relief followed almost 
immediately, before the charges were inves- 
tigated. 

A spate of suits and cross-suits has 
stemmed from the Walker case. The Inter- 
national Media Co., publisher of the Over- 
seas Weekly, sued General Walker in a 
Frankfurt court because of a statement 
made by General Walker after the publica- 
tion of the article linking him with the John 
Birch Society. General Walker inferentially 
equated the weekly with communism. 

This suit was dismissed on the ground of 
lack of jurisdiction by a German court after 
the Army had certified that General Walker's 
statement was made in performance of offi- 
cial duties, 

The former public Information officer and 
other personnel of 24th Division filed a suit 
alleging slander against the Overseas Weekly. 
The suit, too, was dropped by the Frank- 
furt prosecutor, on the basis—in German 
law—of insufficient public interest to war- 
rant prosecution. 

A third suit—a criminal complaint charg- 
ing defamatory statements—has been filed 
by General Walker against Siegfried Nau- 
jocks, the Overseas Weekly writer who was 
barred from the 24th Division barracks. 

The natural conservatism of Army officers, 
and their petrictism, plus formal orders to 
emphasize the dangers of communism to 
their troops, make them, of course, sym- 
or to the objectives General Walker 

ad. 

But many of them—including some offi- 
cers who most admire General Walker as a 


soldier—believe that what they describe as 
the general's fervid, intense, some say fanatic, 
single-minded concentration in after-duty 
hours and spare time upon anticommunism 
had destroyed his objectivity. 

And most of those this correspondent 
talked to disagree with the methods used, 
the materials employed, and with General 
Walker's alleged statements. 

But the great majority, including those 
who disagree with General Walker, resent the 
way the case was handled. 


Welfare ‘Showdown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
September 1961 issue of the County Of- 
ficer, the official publication of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, 
contains an excellent and thoughtful 
editorial written by Mr. Bernard F. Hil- 
lenbrand, executive director for the as- 
sociation, entitled “Welfare Showdown.” 


Mr. Hillenbrand explains some of the 
frustrations our officials are experienc- 
ing in seeking to carry out the programs 
to prevent want and warns of the seri- 
ous consequences of failing to fully re- 
view these programs and justify the pro- 
cedures under which these programs are 
operating. 7 

Every Member will be interested in Mr. 
Hillenbrand’s demand for a thorough 
national review by people of national 
stature: 


WELFARE SHOWDOWN 


(By Bcrnard F. Hillenbrand, executive 
director) 


Our national public welfare is a conglom- 


erate hash that defies citizen understanding. 


It was born in the depths of the depression 
and has not been rejustified to the American 
people for more than a quarter of a century. 
With the exception of the professional social 
workers, nobody seems able to understand 
the welter of State and Federal laws and 
regulations that are a bar to the most ef- 
fective administration of these vital pro- 
grams. 

One example: the 1935 Social Security Act 
required that ald-to-dependent children as- 
sistance must be paid in money rather than 
commodities. This is a fine principle, but 
blind adherence to this 26-year old law leads 
to ridiculous extremes. A social worker in 
North Carolina, for example, after first 
checking with the supervisor in the State 
welfare office, delivered an ADC payment to 
a mother in jail charged with public drunk- 
eness, The mother of course used the 
money to pay her attorney who defended her 
in court. The money was not used to 
shelter, clothe, or feed the needy child. > 

Such cases are the rare exception but they 
make the news and collectively undermine 
these fine programs. 

We think it is time for a thorough review 
of the entire welfare program. 

We understand that with the financial 
assistance of the Field Foundation such a 
review is underway. We also think that 
this review will be of little value because it 
is being made exclusively by professional 
social workers. 
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This is like asking professional educators 
to review the education program—or letting 
soldiers review military expenditures. 

There are no finer, more able, more dedi- 
cated people in the world than the social 
workers and herein lies one of our problems. 

Their professionalization is such that they 
tend to think that the lay person and the 
elected official does not understand welfare 
matters. They have wrapped the program 
in so many layers of regulations that it iso- 
lates the decision making from the local 
citizen and the elected official. 

Every time that a county official wants to 
change direction or take a more active part 
in local welfare a nistration, he is told 
that it is illegal and that if he does so, his 
community will lose Federal aid. 

This has led to the tremendous frustra- 
tion and bitterness that we see welling up 
in the celebrated Newburgh * * * approach 
to welfare administration. 

This in turn leads to unfair treatment of 
the deserving in an effort to get the chiseler. 

The point is that we need facts and not 
emotion. We need a thorough national re- 
view and rejustification. We think it should 
be done by men and women of national 
stature. We would suggest that it be 
headed by one of our former Presidents or 
a person of similar status, so that results 
will carry the prestige that a matter of this 
tremendous seriousness deserves. Both so- 
cial workers and elected public officials 
should be represented but should not domi- 
nate such a group. 


Clark County Celebrates 42d Birthday 
This Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, my 
State of Idaho is in the midst of prepara- 
tions for its territorial centennial in 1963. 

Idahoans are very proud of our glorious 
history. Just as America is a melting 
pot of the nationalities of the world, so 
is Idaho, Ours is a State where the 
Germans, the Irish, the Welsh, and other 
nationalities who worship as Catholics, 
Mormons, Protestants, and other re- 
ligions, combine to devote their energies 
to building a great State and a heritage 
for their descendants. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks two articles about the early set- 
tlers of the Clark and Jefferson Coun- 
ties of Idaho which appeared in the Idaho 
Post Register earlier this year and were 
written by a very fine and talented jour- 
nalist, William Stibal Pettite, who was 
also the judge of the probate court in 
Clark County and is an avid historian 
of this area’s early history: 

CLARK County CELEBRATES 42D BIRTHDAY 
r THIS YEAR 
(By William Stibal Pettite) 

Dusors.—Clark County, Idaho's smallest in 
population, celebrated its 42d birthday in 
1961. No celebrations were scheduled by the 
county but many citizens whose families 
played a role in the founding recalled the 
day in 1919 when Gov. David William Davis 
signed the county into being. 

The bill to create the county was author- 
ized by George B. Allen, then a representative 
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from old Fremont County, Allen, a Spencer 
merchant, served for many years as the Clark 
auditor and recorder. His wife, Caroline, 
Was appointed the first recorder and auditor 
of the new county. He died in 1936 and Mrs. 
Allen in 1940. : 

Allen's bill suggested the new county be 
named Clark in honor of Sam K. Clark. 
Clark was a beloved settler in the area, com- 
ing there in 1896 from the Centennial Valley 
near Monida. An Ohio native, he had repre- 
sented Fremont in the legislature and later 
for many years as senator from Clark county. 
He was a leading rancher and business figure 
in Idaho until his death in 1933. 

WITNESSED SIGNING 


Special guests of Governor Davis when he 
Signed the new bill into effect were a num- 
ber of county leaders. W. F. Dillon, a Dubois 
Tailroad official who later moved to Pocatello, 
Richard W. Katendahl, city attorney of 
Dubois and former city attorney of Idaho 
Falls. Katendahl, an officer in World War I, 
Was also a Bingham county attorney, before 
locating at Dubois in 1915. 

Elmer Davis, a prominent Medicine Lodge 
rancher, and C. P. Button, newspaper pub- 
Usher, were also present, along with Sam 
Clark and George Allen. Davis later moved 
to Boise and Button moved in 1920 to Nampa, 
Where he entered the real estate business. 
Button was appointed the first probate judge 
of Clark County. A native of Wisconsin, he 
had been associated with newspapers there, 
in Canada, and at Clark Fork, before moving 
to Dubois in 1914. He also served a term as 
U.S. land commissioner. 

State officials present, besides Governor 
Davis, were Lt. Gov. Charles C. Moore of St. 
Anthony and John K. White of Boise. 

Moore, who died a couple of years ago, 

Governor soon after. He had helped 
found Ashton and served in 1903-7 as a 
representative from Fremont County, and 
Was also a leading banker. He was also 
credited with placing the industrial school 
at St, Anthony. ` 

White was then commissioner of public 
Welfare for Idaho. He had served on San 


to Governors Hawley, 
Haines, Alexander, and Davis, and to Senator 
Heyburn. 

Governor Davis was from American Falls, 
Where he was a banker. An Iowa native, he 
had served Idaho as a State senator in 1912 
and was defeated for Governor in 1916, but 
Won 2 years later. 


COUNTY LEADERS 


At the time Clark County was created from 
the northern and western parts of Fremont 
County, Governor Davis cited the following 
as among the leaders for a new county: John 
W. Hays, William and Frank Pyke, Grant 
Soule, William A. Patt, J. P. Jacoby, James 
Denning, J. D. Wood, Frank Hagenharth, J. 
F. Reno, J. T. Gayle, J. E. Paul, the Ellis 
brothers of Medicine Lodge, and E. M. Miller. 

Hays, a prominent Democrat, was named 
the first assessor of the new county. An 
Towa native, he was a popular rancher and 
businessman of the area. His widow, the 
former Olive Kendrick of Camas, still resides 
at Dubois. 

The first county commissioners were 
Jacoby, Denning, and Jensen. Jacoby, for 
Whom the Jacoby district is named, was a 
longtime rancher and civic leader. His 
Gaughter is Mrs. H. R. Harn, of Dubois. 

tian Jensen was a Denmark native who 
had settled at Kilgore in 1895. James Den- 
ning was a native of Ireland, who had settled 
at Howe in 1894 and was associated with 
U.S. Senator W. A. Clark, of Montana. Later 
Denning, a leader in the Catholic church, 
Was active in ranching in Clark County. 
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FIRST ATTORNEY 


The first county attorney was Grant Soule, 
who now lives in Clearfield, Utah. Soule 
was a prominent attorney for many years, 
being a candidate for attorney general of 
Idaho at one time. Soule was also elected 
as the first Clark County attorney, defeating 
Katendahl and Robert Wedekind. 

The first treasurer was Mrs. Bessie Meeker 
Green, who now lives in Pocatello. Mrs. 
Green’s father was a prominent dentist at 
Dubois. Earl Main was the first sheriff. His 
widow, a member of the Idaho Falls Pedersen 
family, died last year in Chicago. Coroner 
was William A. Patt, of Humphrey, who 
settled there in 1897. Capt. Dan T. Murphy 
was the first surveyor. An engineer, he 
moved to Dubois around 1913 from Minne- 
sota. 

FIRST MAYOR 

The first mayor of Dubois was Charles H, 
Oakley. A Democrat, he served 3 years. 
Mayor Oakley died in 1938 at 77. A native 
of Pennsylvania, he first came to east Idaho 
in 1883 settling at Old Beaver, near Spencer. 
In 1888 he was operating a hotel and saloon 
at Camas, moving in 1892 to Dubois. He sold 
his bar there in 1910 and entered into other 
business and ranch activities, 

While Clark County is but 42 years old, 
the community of Dubois is some 70 years 
of age. This county seat town was named 
in honor of Fred T. Dubois, then Idaho's 
U.S. Senator. Senator Dubois, who lived 
for many years at Blackfoot, was also the 
last Territorial delegate to Congress from 
Idaho, serving from 1887-90. Dubois served 
his first term in the Senate as a Republican 
in 1891-97 and his second as a Democrat 
from 1901-07. 

He was replaced in the Senate by William 
E. Borah. As U.S. marshal for Idaho from 
1882-86, Dubois was in charge of arresting 
hundreds of polygamous practicing people in 
east Idaho. He once related that this was 
what he considered his most accomplished 
work. He was a native of Illinois, where 
his father was State auditor. Of French 
background, he moved to Idaho in the 1870's, 
and for many years was a high official of the 
Masonic lodge. 


EARLY GERMAN SETTLERS STILL ACTIVE ON 
Farm 


(By William S. Pettite) 


Roserts—aAn alert, but frail appearing, 
84-year-old woman—Mrs, Katherine (Jacob) 
Hochwart—still does her daily housework 
and chores on the homestead she and her 
late husband settled on in 1902. In fact, she 
does her housekeeping in the same home 
that she and her husband built in 1902. 

With a keen mind and a kind word for 
all, Mrs. Katherine Hocħwart is the last 
adult member of the large German or Ger- 
man background group that settled in force 
in Market Lake by 1902. By that time, Mar- 
tin Patrie, the land promoter and Idaho 
political leader, had sold nearly all of the 
large and small homesteads in and around 
the growing community of Market Lake, now 
called Roberts. 

Several years before, Patrie had filled a 
large segment of the area with homesteads 
being worked by members of the Czechoslo- 
vak background, who had arrived in the 
main, from Nebraska. Now, he sought a 
large German group seeking to settle in the 
new frontier of Idaho, as he called it. Patrie, 
himself a native of Baden, Germany, found 
just the group in Wisconsin, Most of the 
Market Lake German settlers came from 
Wisconsin, especially from the area of Mil- 
waukee, 

ADS PUBLISHED 


To obtain these settlers, Patrie, trustee 
of the homestead land for eastern interests, 
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again placed ads in daily newspapers of 
Illinois, New York, Wisconsin and Nebraska. 
(An early German family to move to Market 
Lake were the Burggrafs, who came in 1897, 
earlier than most of the other German 
settlers. The Nicholas Burggraf family came 
from Minnesota. Another early German 
family were the O. D. Bells.) 

Other families of German background 
were the Eichinger, Moder, Freiday, Keller, 
Deahl, Edelmayer, Freuf, David, Gellings, 
Schmitoz, Thornberg Heckmann, Commiskey, 
and Wengert families. Most of these fam- 
ilies have since moved from their early 
homesteads, though some of their heirs still 
farm in the area, 

Mrs. Hochwart recalls many early hard- 
ships in settling and the removal of many 
acres of sagebrush for crop planting. She 
also can remember the construction of the 
Roberts Catholic Chuch in 1911, which her 
husbarid helped to build. Up to that time 
she stated, mass or church services had been 
held at various homes. Priests arrived on 
horseback on their calls. At one time, due 
to the large number of German and Czech 
peoples in Market Lake, the Catholic Church 
was the largest of the two churches in the 
community; there being a Baptist Church, 
which had been built around 1904. (The 
Presbyterian Church was constructed in 1918 
and the LDS ward about 10 years later.) 
Mrs. Hochwart, besides being the last of the 
adult German settlers is also the oldest 
member of the Roberts Catholic Church. 

CIVIC LEADERS 

Mrs. Hochwart also relates that for many 
years members of the German and Czech 
groups held many positions of trust in the 
community and county. She recalls that 
Lewis Ledvina and William Stibal served as 
postmasters, that Peter David, Joseph Led- 
vina, Frank Panek, O. D. Bell, N. Burg- 
graf, Sr., F. E. Freiday, L. F. Deahl, A. Tom- 
chak, William and A. W. Stibal, C. Lapacek, 
and N. Eichinger, were among those elected 
to the board of the Butte & Market Lake 
Canal Co. Panek and Stibal also served as 
Officers of the banks at Roberts. 

According to Mrs. Hochwart, William Stibal 
was the spokesman for the early home- 
steaders for many years, devoting much time 
and many trips for the settlers. Deahl op- 
erated a large grain business at Market Lake. 
Miss Kate Burggraf served as county school 
superintendent. She and her sister, Ann, 
both taught at Market Lake, too. 

BAVARIA NATIVE 

Mrs. Hochwart, a native of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, came to America shortly before the 
turn of the century. As Miss Katherine 
Laurer, she settled in Wisconsin. Her hus- 
band to be had arrived in the United States 
in 1892. He was also a native of Bavaria. 
In 1901 they were married in Mellon, Wis. 
Until they moved to Market Lake, Hochwart 
had been engaged in the tannery business. 
(Bavaria at the time of their births was a 
formal country of its own and was not then 
a part of Germany, Mrs. Hochwart stated.) 

The Hochwarts were also related to the 
Moder and Eichinger families, who settled 
at Roberts. Mrs. John Moder was a sister 
to Hochwart and Mrs. Nicholas Eichinger was 
a sister to Mrs. Hochwart. 

STOPPING PLACE 

` The Hochwart homestead, of now some 
240 acres, is located about 1½ miles south 
of Roberts. Their home was once a stop- 
ping piace for the many Indians who used 
to roam the area in the early days. The 
homestead is now farmed by a son, Hugo, 
who is active as a member of the Roberts 
Cemetery District Board. Hugo and his wife, 
the former Florence Steinke, of Idaho Falls, 
have eight children. Their home is in the 
rear of the original homestead. 
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Though the senior Hochwarts lost two 
daughters and a son in infancy and a second 
son in 1946, Mrs. Hochwart feels she and 
her husband, who were married 57 years, 
had much to be thankful for. Mr. Hoch- 
wart died at 88 in 1958 at the original home- 
stead. 

Mrs. Hochwart, who has seen bands of 
Toonas roam by on their horses, now views 

cars of the highways zooming 
ka Much progress has been made in Idaho 
and Mrs. Hochwart can view the many 
changes knowing that her family and other 
hard-working German settlers helped to 
make this progress possible in Idaho. 


New Directions in Gas Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission before the 
annual membership meeting of the In- 
dependent Natural Gas Association 
meeting at Houston, Tex., on September 
19, 3 Mr. Swidler brings to his new 

and challenging assignment a fulsome 
background that will make him, in my 
opinion, one of the great, if not the 
greatest, Chairmen of a most impor- 
tant regulatory agency of Government. 

New DIRECTIONS IN Gas REGULATION 


(An address by Joseph O. Swidler, Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, before the an- 
nual membership meeting of Independent 
Natural Gas Association meeting, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Sept. 19, 1961) 

It is appropriate that I give my first talk 
on natural gas here in Houston, the heart 
of the petroleum country and the headquar- 
ters of many great pertoleum enterprises. 
While I am here, I want to meet as many 
of you as possible so that I can know you 
and so that you can form your impressions 
of me. We shali be having much business 
with each other in the next 4 years, and 
there is no substitute for personal acquaint- 
ance, 

Your warm invitation to be here with you 
today is a testimonial to your charity and 
breadth of view. The unfortunate men who 
have responsibility for regulating prices are 
not likely to be popular. Any price we fix 
is apt to be too low for the seller and too 
high for the man who finally pays the bill. 
If, by any chance, the regulators should sat- 
isfy both seller and purchaser, then un- 
doubtedly there would be third parties to 
say that the wrong method was used, and 
that the result was illegal. If there was 
ever a public office in which it was clear 
that one could not win for losing, this is it. 


In all fairness, there are many compensa- 
tions and consolations. There are enough 
interesting problems to go around, and to 
spare. The associations, both within the 
agency and with the people of the indus- 
try, are stimulating and rewarding. Also, 
if the history of this agency is any criterion 
one's official life is likely to be mercifully 
short, and one can look forward to return- 


and great room for innovation and en- 
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terprise in developing a sound basis of reg- 
ulation. I firmly believe that with your 
cooperation and the cooperation of the 
other interests concerned, an equitable and 
generally satisfactory method for regulating 
producer rates can be found. I am fully 
aware that this will prove a difficult and 
complex task. If I have learned nothing 
else in the almost 3 months I have served 
on the Commission I have at least learned 
this much. But the great importance of the 
task to all the parties concerned makes it 
necessary that we find such a solution and 
remove the price uncertainty which has 
plagued the industry in recent years. 

The title of this talk, selected 2 months 
ago on the spur of the moment for the con- 
venience of the gentlemen who must make 
up their program long in advance, creates a 
natural expectation that I have come here 
prepared to spell out the course of Federal 
gas regulation in the years to come. I am 
afraid I cannot live up to the premise of 
the title, although it was I who suggested 
it. I do propose, however, to tell you all 
that I can at the moment about the shape 
of my thinking on the major gas regulation 
problems of the Commission. I must cau- 
tion you that I cannot speak for the Com- 
mission, but only for myself. Because my 
acquaintance with the industry is still re- 
cent, my own views are subject to change 
without notice in the light of additional in- 
formation and changing circumstances. 

I shall want to use this occasion to make 
some general observations about the prob- 
lems of the gas industry, but I know that 
your primary interest is in the developing 
regulatory pattern for gas producers. I shall 
speak of that first. 

I am fully aware of the grest responsibili- 
ties of the Commission in the field of pro- 
ducer rates. This year the industry will 
probably sell something in the order of 13 
trillion cubic feet of gas, A difference of a 
cent a thousand cubic feet is equal to $130 
million a year. A cent a thousand difference 
is the value of the estimated m re- 
serves is equal to approximately $214 billion. 
If we calculate on the basis of the estimates 
of recoverable gas in the ground in the 
United States, each cent per thousand is 
roughly equal to $15 billion. These are in- 
deed astronomical figures, even in Texas, so 
large that in computing them I checked sev- 
eral times to be sure I was not running in 
an extra of eros. They emphasize 
that the rate decisions of the Commission 
have an enormous economic impact, and 
that they must be made with the most sober 
care for fair dealing as between producers 
and consumers. I can assure you the Com- 
mission does not take this responsibility 
lightly. 

The problem, of course, is how to apply the 
rate standards of the Natural Gas Act to 
producer rates. I do not need to review 
with this audience the history of the efforts 
which have been made to regulate producer 
rates. The principal present vehicles for 
such regulation are the two area rate pro- 
ceedings recently instituted by the Commis- 
sion. I want to discuss these proceedings 
with you. 

On no subject in the gas industry is there 
more intense interest than in the question 
of the future course of the area rate pro- 
ceedings. Into these proceedings have been 
consolidated hundreds of separate cases that 
now involve directly prices for the gas pro- 
duced from two of the Nation's most prolific 
gas production areas, and which may set a 
pattern for pricing the entire industry out- 
put at the producer’s level. Interest has 
been heightened by the change in the mem- 
bership of the Commission, which now in- 
cludes only one member who participated in 
issuing the area rate orders; by the hearings, 
themselves, in which 3 producers have 
joined in pre ve studies 
on an areawide and 8 basis; by 
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speculation as to the possibility of early 
Commission clarification of its area pricing 
policies in response to the parties’ requests 
for such clarification; and, finally, by the 
report of Chief Examiner Marsh in the 
southern Louisiana proceeding, which raised 
explicitly the question whether area rate 
proceedings were useful ratemaking 
devices. 

My own present view on the last question 
is that the area rate proceedings will prob- 
ably prove to be the most important single 
tool for developing a sound framework of 
producer rate regulation. They seem to me 
to be a promising administrative innovation 
which should be pushed forward with all 
dispatch and vigor. I say this because I do 
not believe the production of natural gas 
lends itself readily to an individual well-by- 
well or even company-by-company cost-of- 
service and rate-of-return approach. The 
man who risks his money to find gas is not 
like the ordinary public utility, if for no 
other reason than because under the law he 
has no public service obligation until he 
dedicates the gas he finds to the public serv- 
ice. But there are other reasons. The typi- 
cal utility is a safe industry with a protected 
investment and consequently limited yield on 
the investment. The independent producer 
exemplifies the virtues of the pioneering en- 
trepreneur. He risks his money—and the risk 
is real—in the hope of a large reward If he 18 
successful. We cannot expect him to con- 
tinue risking his money exploring for gas 
at the pace which the national interest re- 
quires without offering hope of something 
more than a return on the money expended 
at the level which is usual for the largely 
risk-free investments in conventional utility 
enterprises, 

From the consumers’ point of view, the 
cost-pius formula which is applied to most 
utilities would deprive consumers of the 
benefits of the drive toward economy and 
efficiency which results when each producer 
reaps the reward for his efforts. While I do 
not doubt, and I remind you that I speak 
only for myself, that the Commission could 
somehow cut through the technical obstacles 
to an individual cost-of-service approach, 
area rates, if workable, seem to me to be far 
preferable for producers and consumers alike. 

The two area-rate proceedings for the 
Permian Basin and southern Louisiana, can 
be expedited and given more meaning and 
direction by further Commission orders. 
For example, the Commission has yet to say 
whether the purpose of the proceedings is to 
provide a floor, a ceiling, or a norm, for gas 
sold within the respective areas. In an- 
nouncing that it was departing from con- 
ventional ratemaking practices, the Com- 
mission set standards which opened the door 
to any evidence remotely dealing with the 
economics, financing, technology, and his- 
tory of the industry. The Commission recog- 
nized it was breaking new ground and that 
it would be necessary to issue additional 
policy statements from time to time clarify- 
ing various issues. In the absence of such 
clarification, the record in the p 
is apt to be so enormous that it would 
provide a poor basis for decision and review. 

While my present thinking Is that the 
area-rate proceedings are a potentially im- 
portant administrative device, they can be 
useful only if appropriate and comprehen- 
sive ground rules are put into effect. This 
has been the consistent cry of all partics. 
The ultimate responsibility for seeing that 
these ground rules are formulated is on the 
Commission. That duty we can neither 
shirk nor delegate, even though we will re- 
quire the parties in the proceedings to aid us 
by giving us their views and suggestions. I 
assure you that we are hard at work on this 
task and it is my earnest hope that we 
will have the answers, or the bulk of the 
answers, in the near future. 
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The one evidentiary matter on which the 
Commission has given a clue to its thinking 
is with respect to evidence on cost. The 
major parties to this proceeding have been 
ordered to complete a questionnaire on costs 
pursuant to the Commission's order of Au- 
gust 2, 1961. I might say in passing that 
we have received many helpful suggestions 
from the producers for clarification of this 
questionnaire, and we are incorporating them 
in some revised sheets that will enable us 
to obtain the needed information in a man- 
ner that is more convenient to you. We are 
also hard at work on an abbreviated ques- 
tionnaire for the small producers. 

The cost questionnaire makes clear the 
Commission view that area rates cannot be 
promulgated without a knowledge of at least 
the overall cost of producing gas within the 
area. As it happens, I did not participate in 
the promulgation of the August 2 order re- 
quiring the submission of cost data, but this 
Was only because I did not have sufficient 
background at the time to feel justified in 
voting on so complex a matter. However, I 
am in thorough accord with the order and, 
indeed, I do not see how the area rate pro- 
Ceedings can arrive at any useful conclusion 
without the cost data called for by the order. 

I fully appreciate the difficulty of the al- 
locations necessary in determining the cost 
of gas, or perhaps more properly, a cost of 
gas, I cannot believe, however, that any 
of you conduct your business operations with- 
out some concept of costing, and allocations 
are the heart of costing in this as in many 
Other industries. By the same token I feel 
you will agree that when we seek to deter- 
mine a fair price for your product and sery- 
ices we should have a reasonably complete 
idea of your costs. The Natural Gas Act, the 
courts, the consumers, and from the indica- 
tions in your pleadings, you, yourselves, can- 
not be satisfied with regulated prices which 
are not somehow related to costs. By em- 
Phasizing the necessity of cost information, 
I do not mean tò imply that costs, plus a 
utility return, should constitute the limit 
of the price. I fully realize that gas is not 
Available until it is discovered and that there 
Must be an incentive for discovering more 
and more gas if the industry is to remain 
healthy. I do not delude myself that simply 
recovering costs plus a 6-percent return on 
investment is a sufficient incentive. 

Iam not unmindful of the extent to which 
this industry has been haunted by a past in 
Which natural gas was all but a waste to be 
flared off or sold at whatever price could be 
had from local users, like the calves’ liver 
Which the meat markets of my early years 
would give away to purchasers of other 
Meats. Natural gas has now emerged as one 
Of the principal petroleum products, much 
Sought after for its own sake. The enormous 
demand for natural gas requires assigning 
to it a fair share of the costs of the well 
and of related exploratory expenses, 

I want to assure this group that I do not 
believe that gas, any more than calves’ liver, 
should be priced on the basis of its market 
Status of a half or even a quarter century 
ago. 

I believe that area prices, to be an efec- 
tive form of regulation, must be set as ceil- 

and not as floors. I do not mean to rule 
Out completely the possibility of limited ex- 
ceptions to area ceilings when such excep- 
tions can be made without substantial effect 
On the ceiling. However, if every company 
insists that unless limited by contract it has 
the right to the area rate as a floor plus any- 
thing more it can get in an individual de- 
termination, we may as well use an individ- 
ual cost of service rate base method from 
the outset. I have been led to believe that 
Many of you feel, as I now do, that such 
regulation is mot feasible for producers. 
However, some of the recent producer plead- 

contend that any area rate decision 
must include a reservation which would al- 
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low marginal, inefficient, or unlucky pro- 
ducers to get a higher price by an individual 
cost of service showing. These producers 
seem to believe that rate base cost of service 
pricing may be workable for raising prices 
from a floor, although worthless for fixing 
aceiling. It seems to me that such a position 
would make the area pricing approach 
meaningless. 

The basic idea behind area pricing is uni- 
formity of prices and administrative sim- 
plicity. If area proce are merely to 
determine rates which each individual com- 
pany would be free to take or leave, we would 
accomplish very little. In fact I would 
then view these cases as a giant step back- 
ward, Fixing area prices based on areawide 
costs and conditions would allow the in- 
dividual company that is more efficient to 
reap the benefits of its efficiency. But to 
allow the company that is less efficient or not 
so fortunate to have higher rates would, in 
my judgment, allow the producers both to 
have their cake and eat it. It would be too 
much to expect consumers to accept such a 
heads-you-win tails-I-lose approach. I 
doubt also that it would meet enthusiastic 
reception by the courts, 

The concept of area rates as a norm, which 
might be increased for a particular pro- 
ducer on his application and proof of in- 
adequacy, or reduced on the initiative of 
the Commission or purchasing interests on 
proof that the area rate was excessive as to 
him, seems to me to be no better than an 
area floor. It would not provide producers 
with the vital assurance they need as to 
market price before they invest in new 
drilling ventures. Moreover, a norm would 
be more likely to be breached on the high 
side than the low because each producer 
knows his own circumstances better than 
do his customers or even the Commission 
staff, If such a system were to work per- 
fectly, it would be the practical equivalent 
of individual determinations on a cost basis, 
which we are all agreed does not conform 
well to the structure or economics of the 
natural gas business. 

Before leaving the subject of the area rate 
hearings, let me say that I am impressed by 
the serious efforts of practically all parties 
to help make these proceedings a success. 
I have welcomed the comments of record by 
a large segment of the producer respondents 
that these proceedings should be given a 
fair test before the Commission considers 
abandoning them. The parties are, I trust, 
well along in the preparation of their evi- 
dence in both proceedings. The Commission 
staff, I assure you, is working equally as 
hard. With a continuation of this effort I 
am convinced that we can bring these cases 
to an expeditious and „meaningful con- 
clusion. 

On that note of optimism, I should like to 
leave the area rate proceedings and speak 
generally of a few of the steps which we hope 
to be able to take in the near future to solve 
some of the procedural problems of natural 
gas reguiation which are giving difficulty to 
every segment of the industry. 

A continuing problem of regulation is to 
avoid needless uncertainty as to Commission 
policies. Such uncertainties add to the case- 
load, stimulate litigation, and waste the time 
of everyone concerned. I hope that the Com- 
mission can turn to the increasing use of 
policy statements to express Commission 
policies in a clear-cut and comprehensive 
way, rather than waiting for policies to 
emerge fragment by fragment from a mass 
of decisions in long-drawn-out cases. 

I hope also that we can write our opinions 
in such a way that practictioners can more 
readily identify the policies underlying the 
decisions. This is the proper function of an 
opinion. What we say on a given question 
should apply generally to all similar cases, so 
that once the Commission has decided a 
question it should not be necessary to bring 
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up the question again. We shall attempt to 
leave no doubts as to the basis for our de- 
cisions. 

The Commission will continue to give ever- 
increasing attention to the internal process- 
ing of our work. I hope we shall be able to 
schedule the steps in each important case so 
that the Commission can know from day 
to day where any important case stands and 
at what point it is being held up if it isn't 
moving. You should not have to come to us 
to point out that your cases are lagging or 
need expediting. We should be the first to 
know it, and before you could come to us to 
complain of delay we should be hard at work 
trying to eliminate the bottleneck if one 
exists 


On one such item we are determined to 
make progress. I am pledged to do what 
I can to simplify and expedite our rate in- 
vestigations. I am hopeful that we can con- 
centrate more on the significant issues and 
find ways to avoid duplicating your efforts. 
In turn, may I ask that the industry provide 
our field staff with every reasonable assist- 
ance, including the preparation of requested 
schedules and statements. The industry ap- 
plicants can supply this material quicker and 
at less cost than the FPC men can take off 
the data from your books. Through such co- 
operation, we can reduce the time which our 
representatives spend in your offices as well 
as the time between the filing of a case and 
its final disposition. 

We are also considering a revision of our 
procedural rules to require a little more cer- 
tainty from you at the time of filing as to 
where you stand and upon what you rely. 
In reading our regulation for pipeline filings 
for a price increase, it appears to me that we 
come close to requiring that you file your 
case-in-chief when you make your filing. 
We may find it necessary to say that this is 
precisely what you are required to file, and 
that a filing which is not accompanied by 
all of the facts upon which you will rely will 
be rejected as an insufficient filing. 

By requiring that your cases be fully pre- 
pared in advance of filing, that our staff 
streamline its feld investigations, and that 
intervenors with a common interest pool 
their efforts, by handing down clear prece- 
dents so that settled issues need not be re- 
litigated, by obtaining additional Commis- 
sion personnel to handle our caseload, and 
by setting cases for prompt hearing we 
hope to have a fighting chance of deciding 
cases within the 5-month suspension period. 
That is our immediate goal as to pipeline 
cases and our ultimate goal as to producer 
cases once the initial area rate cases provide 
the ground rules, We shall make every ef- 
fort to clean up our backlog of cases and to 
try new cases expeditiously. It will take 
time to get current, but we shall not stop 
trying until we have done so. 

Let me interject at this point that when 
I speak of setting target periods for the dis- 
position of cases, I am referring to cases in 
which the applicants seek the earliest pos- 
sible determination and cooperate fully for 
that purpose. The provision of the Natural 
Gas Act which limits any suspension of rate 
increases to 5 months itself may create an 
incentive to delay. Obviously it will never be 
possible for the Commission to close a case 
within the target period if it must drag 
reluctant parties through each step of the 


As you know, there Is one source of ex- 
tensive delay which is in great measure 
outside of the control of the Commission. 
I refer, of course, to the delays occasioned 
by judicial review. The only way in which 
the Commission can minimize this delay 
is by taking its postions as soundly as pos- 
sible and to explain them in well-reasoned 
opinions. But others may help too. 

It is true, I know, that a good deal of the 
natural gas litigation has been initiated by 
third party interests who were not confident 
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as to the Commission's ability to protect 
the public interest. I hope their confidence 
will grow and that the Commission's dedi- 
cation to the protection of the paramount 
public interest will become so clear that 
it will not be necessary for third parties to 
intervene in the future to the extent that 
they have felt required to do so in the past. 
I hope also that the parties will feel inclined 
to abide by our decisions in a much larger 
proportion of the cases. Being realistic, I 
will say that I do not expect a decline in 
natural gas litigation of such magnitude 
as to decimate the bar. 

This is perhaps an appropriate occasion 
to solicit the fullest possible cooperation 
from the industry in the Commission's ad- 
ministration of the Natural Gas Act. I have 
already had the pleasure of meeting a large 
number of the executives of the industry 
as they individually paid me the honor of 
a visit to my office to meet me and to wish 
me well. To many of them I had the oppor- 
tunity of saying, as I have said also to men 
representing the consumers’ interests, that 
I would welcome any suggestions which, 
from their experience with the work of the 
Commission, they might wish to offer as a 
basis for improving and expediting the Com- 
mission’s work in the natural gas field. I 
now extend the same invitation to all of you. 
I can assure you that every suggestion will 
be fairly considered on its merits. 

My acquaintance with the physical base 
of the industry, limited as it has been, has 
created in me an enormous respect for the 
technology of the industry and for the 
gifted people of many occupations and pro- 
fessions who make the industry run. The 
thousands of wells, many of great depth, 
which have been drilled in every kind of 
terrain and in the ocean itself; the giant 
pipes which have been laid on high ground, 
in swamps, across river beds and in deep 
water; the gathering and compressing sta- 
tions and stripping plants, some of them 
many miles out of sight of land; the complex 
of pipelines which now lay across the whole 
length and breadth of our country; these 
are all a tribute to the enormous techno- 
logical development which has been required 
in order to bring gas to the homes in vir- 
tually every metropolitan center of our 
country. Because most of these facilities 
are either buried or are located at great 
distances from the places where the gas is 
used, most gas consumers are probably en- 
tiely unaware of the engineering genius 
and the managerial skill, let alone the huge 
investment, which lies behind the gas sup- 
ply upon which their comfort and welfare 
depend. Little does the housewife in Chi- 
cago or New York visualize the activities 
and the investments which underlie the 
gas supply which comes to her from half a 
continent away. 

As you can undoubtedly see, I am still far 
from a complete understanding of the natu- 
ral gas industry. To me it is both fascinat- 
ing and perplexing, full of puzzles and para- 
doxes. The greatest of these paradoxes 
seems to me to be that in this, the fifth 
largest industry in the Nation, accounting 
for about one-third of all of the energy con- 
sumed in the Nation and serving over 34 
million consumers, there is no unified re- 
sponsibility for supplying the requirements 
of the consumers. The distributing com- 
pany, when it needs greater supplies, must 
depend upon the reserves of producers with 
which it does not even have direct contrac- 
tual relations and who are joined with it 
only through the pipeline company inter- 
mediary. 

My background in the electric utility field, 
where integrated operations are the rule, 
makes me wonder how a system with no uni- 
fied responsibility could operate efficiently. 
It seems apparent that there must be more 
to this system of supply than meets the eye. 
Thus far, I have heard of no failure of sup- 
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ply to any existing consumers, and the 

households across the Nation are apparently 
comfortably confident that the gas they need 
will be there when they call for it. Upon 
this consumer confidence that the gas will 
always be there when the household fur- 
nace, the kitchen range, and the water 
heater are turned on, even, or especially, in 
the coldest weather of northern winters, the 
whole success of the industry depends. If 
this confidence should once be impaired, the 
damage to the industry would be irrepara- 
ble. All elements of the industry must work 
together to instill and maintain a justified 
sense of complete assurance in the adequacy 
and continuity of natural gas supply, and 
at a price which will preserve its status as 
a fuel which is not only convenient and de- 
pendable, but inexpensive as well. 

The Federal Power Commission has played 
a significant role in the development of the 
natural-gas industry. It has been the forum 
through which natural gas supplies have 
been channeled from points of production 
to points of use. It has provided the con- 
suming public with assurance that adequate 
gas supplies were available for the new lines 
which were certificated, and it has provided 
investors with assurance that the new in- 
vestments were desirable, feasible, and eco- 
nomically sound. It has provided vital sup- 
port for the industry’s growth from an infant 
to a giant. The Commission’s activities un- 
der the Natural Gas Act have not only bene- 
fited the industry, but despite the delay in 
producer rate regulation have also afforded 
a large measure of protection to the con- 
sumer. The Commission has an equally im- 
portant role to play in the industry's future. 
I believe that the contribution of the Com- 
mission in the years to come will be as not- 
able and constructive as the contribution 
it has made in the past. 

I am frank to say that when a position on 
the Federal Power Commission was first 
broached to me, I had my doubts that this 
was the fleld of activity or the agency to 
which I should want to dedicate the next 
few years of my life. I wondered whether 
in this area of activity, so traditional in its 
objectives and so hedged with procedural 
restraints, there was an opportunity to ex- 
ercise such qualities of imagination and ini- 
tiative as I might possess, The last few 
months have removed my doubts. The work 
of the Commission is as full of important, 
live, and pressing problems as one could 
hope to find anywhere. These are problems 
which cry for energetic and imaginative 
treatment. My question is now the reverse, 
whether it is possible for me to measure up 
to the challenge and to play my part in the 
Commission’s work of bringing greater order 
and progress to this vital industry, and 
greater stability and protection to the con- 
suming public. I can only assure you that 
I shall never be satisfied until the Commis- 
sion has deyeloped rules which are fair to 
all of the elements of the industry as well 
as to the consumers and which constitute a 
foundation upon which the men of enter- 
prise who characterize the industry can 
continue to build. 


The Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
misfortune to be necessarily absent yes- 
terday during the consideration of House 
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Resolution 393. However, I wish at this 
time to pay tribute to our colleague, the 
Honorable JOosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., whose 
long and great service to his country 
is honored in the presentation and ac- 
ceptance of the sculpture to be placed in 
the rotunda of the Old House Offce 
Building. It is a fitting remembrance to 
be paid to one so well respected, yes, 
revered, as JOE MARTIN. 

Although I was not a Member of the 
Congress during his terms as Speaker of 
the House, I shall always value his gen- 
erous help and sound advice when I 
first came to this august body. His 
counsel has not been limited to any one 
group, but it is unselfishly available to 
all who may seek it. Part of his great- 
ness is this generosity of personal re- 
lationships. 

JOE Martin’s 19 terms as a Member of 
the House of Representatives have been 
filled with few years of calm and tran- 
quility in our national and international 
affairs and many periods of crisis and 
tension. No matter what the order of 
the day may have been, his evaluation of 
the situation and his leadership were 
always primary factors in the ultimate 
result. 

I am deeply grateful to the National 
Federation of Republican Women for 
their generosity in appropriately honor- 
ing one of the great men of America, our 
own beloved Joz MARTIN. 


Employment Conditions, Spruce Pine Dis- 
trict, Avery, Mitchell, and Yancey 
Counties, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us from the mica producing areas are 
gravely concerned about the prospects of 
the termination of the mica program. 

Recently agencies of the State govern- 
ment in North Carolina prepared a state- 
ment on employment conditions in 
Avery, Mitchell, and Yancey Counties as 
related to the mining and processing of 
mica. 

Since mica is such an important com- 
modity in our overall defense planning, 
I felt that this information would be of 
interest to my colleagues and, therefore, 
I include it in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD: 

EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS, Spruce Pine Dis- 
rr, AVERY, MITCHELL, AND YANCEY COUN- 
TIES, N.C. 

On July 1, 1952, under Public Law 206 of 
the 83d Congress, the Federal Government 
through its General Services Administration 
began a program of purchasing domestically 
produced block, film and hand-cobbed mus- 
covite mica. This program is due to expire 
on June 30, 1962, or when the original quota 
of 25,000 short tons of hand-cobbed mica or 
its equivalent is reached. On June 30, 1961, 
the equivalent of 22,933 tons had been pur- 
chased, which leaves a balance of 2,067 tons 
to be purchased between July 1, 1961, and 
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June 30, 1961, 629 tons were At 
this rate of purchase the required 25,000 tons 
will be secured and the program will end in 
May 1962 (exhibit I). 

Between July 1, 1952, and June 30, 1961, a 
total of $23,623,704 was paid for mica pro- 
duced in the United States. Of this amount, 
the Mica Purchasing Depot at Spruce Pine, 
N.C., paid $18,777,317.28 for mica produced 
in North Carolina. The best figures available 
indicate that approximately 80 percent of 
the mica produced in North Carolina comes 
from the Spruce Pine district of Avery, 
Mitchell, and Yancey Counties. This means 
that between July 1, 1952, and June 30, 1961, 
as a result of the mica program, approxi- 
mately $15,021,853.82 or $1,669,094.86 per 
year went into the economy of Avery, Mitch- 
ell, and Yancey Counties—much of which 
went for payrolls (exhibit IT). 

The employment value of the mica pro- 
Sram to the Spruce Pine district of Avery. 
Mitchell, and Yancey Counties, is also shown 
by the fact that the mica purchasing depot 
at Spruce Pine paid a total of $3,545,625.03 
in wages to mica trimmers between July 1, 
1952, and June 30,1961. This amount, item- 
ized by years in exhibit III, was over and 
above the amount paid for mica as shown in 
exhibit II. 

The importance of the mica purchasing 
Program to the economy of Avery, Mitchell, 
and Yancey Counties, is further shown, by 
the fact that during its existence, 2,433 
Miners or miner's representatives have sold 
mica at the Spruce Pine Mica Purchasing 
Depot, Today, some 275 miners or miners’ 
representatives are selling mica at the depot. 
Each of these miners or miners’ representa- 
tives represent from 1 to 125 persons em- 
Ployed in the mica mining industry. The 
average is between 4 and 10. 

Due to the fact that considerable mica is 
Mined and trimmed by family groups and 
groups of less than four, which are not coy- 
ered by the unemployment insurance law, 
the number of people employed in mica 
Mining and trimming in the Spruce Pine 
district is not known. However, mining is 
the chief industry In Avery. Mitchell, and 
Yancey Counties and it is estimated that in 
excess of 30 percent of the people employed 
in mining are employed in mica mining. 

The attached letter (exhibit IV) from Mr. 
Dayid M. Nichols, manager, Spruce Pine 
Office, Employment Security Commission of 
North Carolina, is important. He estimated 
that in January 1961 there were 27 persons 
seeking employment for every 100 employed 
Persons in the area. If to this 27 percent is 
added the 30 percent of mica miners who 
will be out of employment when the mica 
Program is terminated, it appears that over 
50 percent of the working people in Avery, 
Mitchell, and Yancey Counties will be un- 
employed by the middle of 1962. ; 

Since the mica purchasing program is 
scheduled to terminate by the middle of 
1962, the larger companies are no longer ex- 
ploring and developing new properties, and 
some of them are g to withdraw 
from the industry and the area. With 27 
Percent (the second highest in the State) 
unemployed and another 30 percent facing 
unemployment by the middle of 1962, the 
Spruce Pine district of Avery, Mitchell and 
Yancey Counties is already a depressed area 
and fast becoming a disaster area. Local 
citizens are beginning to fear that Spruce 
Pine may become a ghost mining town, and 
the mica mines—“ghost mines.” 

Leaders in the area are doing all they know 
and can to meet the conditio A com- 
mittee has been formed to work through the 
Spruce Pine Chamber of Commerce. 
group is meeting with some success in raising 
funds for one or more new industries in the 
area. L. E. Wooten & Co. of Raleigh, N.C., 
a well-known firm of engineers ls being em- 
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June 30, 1962. During the quarter ending. 


ployed to help work out programs to meet 
employment needs. z 

However, the task is too great to be met 
locally in the time available, and it is re- 
quested that the mica purchasing program 
be continued 2 or 3 years in order to give 
time to work out a new economy for the area. 
If the mica purchasing program is not con- 
tinued it will be necessary to find other em- 
ployment for a large number of loyal people 
who are asking, not for charity, but for an 
opportunity to work. It appears that con- 
tinuing the mica purchasing am may 
be less expensive than setting up new pro- 
grams of employment. 

Leaders in the area are doing all they can, 
and are asking help in solving a problem too 
big to be solved locally. 


EXHIBIT I 


General Services Administration, Defense 
Minerals Services—Report of purchases 
under purchase regulations, June 30, 1961 
Regulation: Active program, Public Law 

206, 83d Congress, Mica. Termination date: 

June 30, 1962. 

Unit: Short tons hand-cobbed mica or 
equivalent. 
Program limitation (quantity): 25.000. 

Purchases during quarter: 


Quantity (ton 629 
PPT $910, 815 
Cumulative purchases through end of 
quarter: 
Quantity (ton) 22,933 
Amount: 6 $23, 623, 706 


Remaining to be purchased (tons) 2, 067 
Ex II 

(Total amount paid at the Spruce Pine 

depot for mica produced in North Carolina 

by years, July 1, 1952, through June 30, 1961.) 


Fiscal year Amount 
July 2, 1952, to June 30, 
T1 ---- $1,394, 835, 53 
July 1, 1953, June 30, 
P 1,331, 224. 99 
July 1. 1954. to June 30 
— RES 2, 613, 211.96 
July 1, 1955, to June 30, 
RONG A E EAIA E SIIA E AE 2, 604, 077. 62 
July 1, 1956, to June 30, 
FOB fcc paseeaaee 2, 334, 692. 03 
July 1, 1957, to June 30 
rot" E Eart pan REA 1, 934, 545. 64 
July 1, 1958, to June 30, ` 
SPP A S ER 2, 505, 179. 67 
July 1, 1959, to June 30, 
PPT 2, 060, 098. 57 
July 1. 1960, to June 30, 2 
i epee peer SS 1. 999, 451.27 
A 18, 777, 317. 28 
Exutsir III 
Contractors payrolls, July 2, 1952 to June 
30, 1961 


(These figures represent the actual amount 
paid in wages to mica trimmers at the Spruce 
Pine Mica Depot and do not contain any 
amounts paid as salaries to governmental 


employees for administrative or overhead ex- 


penses.) 

Period: Amount 
July 2, 1952, to Dec 31, 1952. $28, 829. 60 
Jan. 1, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1953_ 85, 439, 09 
Jan. 1, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1954. 93, 965, 04 
Jan. 1, 1955, to Dec. 31, 1955_ 394, 154. 66 
Jan. 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1956_ 465, 623. 84 
Jan. 1, 1957, to Dec. 31, 1957- 444, 034. 36 
Jan. 1, 1958, to Dec. 31, 1958 664, 632. 86 
Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec. 31, 1959_ 684, 753.03 
Jan. 1, 1960, to Dec. 31, 1960_ 434, 847, 98 
Jan. 1, 1961, to June 30, 

— 249, 344. 57 
9 3, 545, 625. 03 
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Exuisit IV 


Spruce PINE, N.C., August 31, 1961. 
Mr. BRAD RAGAN, 
President, Spruce Pine Chamber of Com- 
merce, Spruce Pine, NC. 

Dear Mr. Racan: In regard to your re- 
quest for information concerning the total 
employment in the Spruce Pine office area 
(Avery, Yancey, and Mitchell Counties), I 
wish to advise as follows: 

1. The fourth quarter report for the Spruce 
Pine area shows there was an average of 3,631 
persons employed by firms having four or 
more workers, and which were covered by 
the unemployment insurance law. 

2. The unemployment insurance ratio in 
January showed that there were 27 persons 
filing unemployment insurance claims for 
every 100 employed persons, which at that 
time was next to the highest rate in North 
Carolina by employment office areas. 

In regard to your other inquiry as to the 
number of workers both in covered employ- 
ment and noncovered employment who are 
in some way receiving money from the mica 
program, we estimate that approximately 
1,700 persons would fall into this category. 

From the above figures you can see what 
a financial catastrophe it will be to the 
Spruce Pine area when the Government mica 
buying program is terminated. 

Sincerely, 

. Davis M. NICHOLS, 
Manager, Spruce Pine Office, Employ- 

ment Security Commission of North 

Carolina, 


The Honorable Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and a privilege for me to join 
Members of this body in paying tribute 
to our esteemed, admired and respected 
colleague and friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan, THADDEUS MAcCHROWICZ, on his 
appointment to be a Federal judge for the 
eastern district of the State of Michigan. 

I congratulate THap on his appoint- 
ment to the judiciary; by the same token, 
I congratulate the President in his selec- 
tion of Tuan for that position. By abil- 
ity, training, experience, and tempera- 
ment I know of no individual who is bet- 
ter qualified for this high and important 
position, THADDEUS Macurowicz has 
served at all levels of our governmental 
system in many capacities, and he knows 


“its principles and problems closely and 


thoroughly. He will therefore bring to 
bear on this exceedingly important posi- 
tion a lifetime of valuable experience 
and a broad perspective matched by few 
individuals. He without question will be 
a great asset to the judicial branch of 
the Government. Likewise, his designa- 
tion to the bench will by the same token 
be a loss to the House of Representatives. 
In particular, we regret his loss to the 
Committee on Ways and Means on which 
committee we have served together for 
a number of years. I am aware of the 
contributions he has made to the matters 
within the jurisdiction of our committee, 
particularly with respect to improve- 
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ments in our Federal revenue and social 
tecurity programs. 

I extend to you, Txap, most sincere 
congratulations and wish you Godspeed 
in your new endeavors. 


The Embattled Probers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows the second of a series of articles 
about the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities written by Pultizer 
Prize winner, Edward J. Mowery: 

From the Newark Star-Ledger, Sept. 18, 
1961 
THE EMBATTLED PROBERS—HOUSE SPARRING 
WITH Own ARRESTS 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WasHincton.—On a bitter day in early 
February 1837, the Speaker of the House 
handed the Sergeant at Arms a warrant to 
take into custody the person of Reuben 
M. Whitney—wherever to be found—to an- 
swer charges of contempt at the bar of the 
House. 

Whitney, a recusant (refractory) witness, 
had ignored a subpena and, by letter, per- 
emptorily refused to testify before a House 
investigating committee. 

The next day, the House learned that 
Whitney was in custody (in the Capitol 
guardroom). On the third day, Whitney 
answered the charge read to him at the bar 
by the Speaker. 

He had not intended to be disrespectful to 
the honorable the House of Representatives. 
Whitney declared, and he didn’t belleve he 
had committed a contempt. 

He had previously testified before another 
committee, he explained, and answering the 
subpena would expose him to outrage and 
violence. 

Whitney's trial at the bar of the House 
began February 15. His cocounsel was 
Francis S. Key. Five days later, the House 
released Whitney from custody after wit- 
nesses revealed that personal difficulty 
existed between the respondent and two- 
members of the committee, 

The record discloses that the explosive 
atmosphere in the hearing room at one point 
hinted strongly at the use of weapons. 

Like the forces seeking “abolition” of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee to- 
day, Whitney misunderstood or minimized 
Congress’ implied constitutional power to 
“preserve itself and deal, by way of con- 
tempt, with direct obstruction to perfor- 
mance of its legislative duties.” 

The House can imprison a contemptuous 
witness while Congress is in session until 
he purges himself. And no settled law 
exists granting the President power to par- 
don such persons. 

What are the rules governing House Un- 
American Activities Committee procedure, 
the scope of its mandate and the privileges 
of witnesses—the major areas of committee 
conduct under violent attack today? 

House Un-American Activities Committee 
is authorized by Congress to investigate (1) 
the extent, character and objects of un- 
American activities, (2) diffusion of sub- 
versive propaganda that attacks the form of 
government, (3) all other related questions 
to ald Congress in remedial legislation, and 
(4) to exercise watchfulness over the execu- 
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tion of laws relating to subversive activities 
and internal security. 

House Un-American Activitics Committee 
conducts probes and hearings by express 
right and duty and its mandate is probably 
broader than that of any other House com- 
mittee. 

Repeated rulings by the highest courts 
empower Congress to obtain subversive-ac- 
tivity information. House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee makes no charges and 
issues subpenas only when there is a solid 
basis for belief that an individual has such 
information. 

Refusal to appear constitutes willful de- 
fault. Refusal to testify is legal contempt 
unless the witness expresses fear that his 
testimony may tend to be self-incriminating. 

(The witness who “clams up” or “takes the 
fifth” Is a total loss to the investigation.) 

However, no witness may refuse to testify 
or produce documents on grounds that such 
actions may disgrace, degrade, or render him 
infamous. 

Are House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee investigations haphazard or launched 
without sufficient valid information? 

Committee spokesmen stress that a pre- 
liminary inquiry (which may take months) 
precedes every full-scale Investigation which 
must be authorized by the full committee. 
Most House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee investigators are former agents (FBI, 
Secret Service, etc.) or police officers with 
a minimum of 5 years’ experience. 

A committee majority authorizes (or re- 
jects) hearings after careful reconsideration 
of all available evidence. Subpenas—issued 
by the House Clerk—are served to get facts, 
not to bait witnesses. 

Concerning the criticism of procedures at 
executive (secret) hearings, a committee 
spokesman said: 

“Executive session witnesses are heard 
when national security might be endangered 
by public testimony, or the reputation of 
witnesses (or others) might be unjustly in- 
jured. 

“Results of executive sessions actually de- 
termine the need or advisability of holding 
public hearings. Witnesses under subpena 
may confer with committee members before 
their appearance in session. 

“Counsel and witness may confer during 
sessions but attorneys are not permitted to 
cross-examine * * since House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee hearings are not 
court trials. 

“And * * * any person adversely affected 
by testimony before this committee may re- 
quest an appearance to deny or affirm an- 
other witness’ testimony that is relevant or 
germane to the subject under investigation. 

“The record should also show that no wit- 
ness who testified frankly and fully con- 

his knowledge of subversive activi- 
ties has ever been found by HUAC or any 
court to have committed perjury.” 

As for witnesses who charge they have 
been maligned: - 

“In every case where a witness’ protest 
is- that he has been falsely accused, he's 
either later changed his testimony to coin- 
cide with that previously given about him 
or he has been found to have com- 
mitted perjury.” 

A little known but exhaustive study on 
“Congressional Power of Investigation” pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress for the 
Senate Judiciary Committee explains: 

“There are few safeguards for the protec- 
tion of a witness before a congressional 
committee.” 

(The Supreme Court assertedly protects 
such rights when Congress acts outside its 
legislative role.) 

A witness’ treatment, the study reveals, 
usually depends upon the skill and attitude 
of committee chairman and members, and 
the committee is under no compulsion to 
make hearings public, 
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And a witness cannot justify his refusal 
to answer questions on the committee's re- 
fusal to keep his testimony secret. 

Advice of counsel during interrogation de- 
pends upon the committee and is a matter 
of privilege * * * not a right, the authori- 
tative treatise declared, 

In many areas of procedure, the document 
reveals, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee extends more privileges to wit- 
nesses than is required by rule or precedent. 

All witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees, however, do not arouse the ire of 
lawmakers by refusing to testify. 

The records disclose that in at least one 
instance a contumacious witness was actu- 
ally discharged because no beneficial result 
could be obtained by forcing him to testify. 

The witness, it appeared, was * * * a 
chronic lar. 


The Program of the Department of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
take pleasure in including the address 
delivered by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall at the 48th National 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors in this city on May 26, 1961: 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR STEW- 

ART L. UDALL AT THE 48TH NATIONAL CON- 

VENTION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 

BORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 26. 

1961 


It is a real pleasure to appear today very 
briefly—and I am going to be brief—to dis- 
cuss with you waterbugs some of the things 
that I see on the horizon as far as water 
resources and water resource planning are 
concerned, 

Anytime a new administration comes in, 
you know, you try to get your feet on the 
ground. So you reach out into industry and 
also get some of the old retreads from pre- 
vious administrations and bring people in 
that you call consultants. Then you have 
consultants all over the lot. 

And we have had our share of water con- 
sultants and resource consultants and we 
are about to come to some conclusion. 

One thing that has always disturbed me 
about the water picture is the fact that there 
has been such a tremendous lack of coordi- 
nation: that we are polluting water on the 
one hand and trying to unpollute it on the 
other. Oftentimes, the right hand does not 
know what the left hand is doing. It has 
always reminded me of a story of Senator 
Kerr’s—Kerr is a pretty good name, I think, 
when you are discussing water these days— 
about the four boys whose father died and 
they all got together at the time of the 
funeral and they were sitting down and dis- 
cussing matters, and they all agreed that 
the father had been very fine to all of them, 
that he had provided well for them, and so 
on, One of the boys suggested, he said, “Well, 
just to be sure that when he goes over on 
the other side he takes a little money with 
him, why don't we all, just as a gesture, put 
some money in the coffin? Iet's all put in 
$125 and let’s give him something in case 
he needs it to go on.” They all agreed to 
do this. 

So they went out and came back later 
and went in individually, and the first three 
boys put an envelope on their father's cof- 
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fin. The fourth brother, who was a little 
sharper, came along and took the three en- 
velopes and wrote out a check and put it in. 

This, I think, symbolizes sometimes the 
type of rather poor planning that we do in 
terms of water. 

I certainly think that by now the inten- 
tions of this administration should be plain 
in terms of natural resources. I know this 
administration is more resource-develop- 
ment conscious than any in some time, The 
President, on February 23, delivered—the 
first time in a long time this had ever been 
done—a Presidential message, a special mes- 
Sage—I know you are all familiar with it— 
On natural resources. It discussed the whole 
Spectrum of resource development and it is 
the Carta for this administration 
in all its resource activities. 

Will Rogers once made the statement 
about one President back in the twenties. 
On one of his trips he said, “He became 
President at a time when the people didn't 
Want anything done, and he done it.” 

Well, we have a President now, an admin- 
istration that wants to do some things in 
Tesource development, and I think we are 
Boing to do them. 

Let me draw a few broad conclusions I 
have reached after the first 4 months of 
this administration. I think one of the 
Greatest needs of all is for comprehensive 

in terms of resource development, 
for truly national thinking in terms of our 
Plan. I have been delighted in getting 
around the country. I was down to the 
TVA area a couple of weeks ago and have 
been in other areas of the country, to find 
& kind of broad-base thinking that we have 
not had oftentimes in previous periods of 
Our history. Altogether too often there are 
People who are resource minded in various 
Sections of the country—we even have them 
in the Congress—who take the view that a 
dam, a water project, a harbor project, in 
their own area is à nne thing, that it is good 
for the economy, but they are not much in- 

ted in what is done elsewhere. 

In fact, some of them think that any proj- 
ect outside of their own immediate area 
is socialism or is wasteful expanding. 

There has been too much of that type 
Of divisive thinking, but I think we are 
now pulling together our thinking in terms 
of truly national comprehensive thinking 
With regard to water planning and resource 
development planning, I think we need to 

in national terms and to plan in na- 
tlonal terms. 

One of the significant items in the Presi- 
dent's special message concerned river basin 
Planning and our setting a target to get all 
of our river basin plans in and on the line 
sn that we can go forward with develop- 

mt, 


I think one of the most significant con- 


Clustons of the Kerr committee report, this 
very excellent committee which made a 
depth study of-our water needs and water 
Problems, was that we need to approach 
Water as a total problem, as a resource 
and not think in terms of it in bits and 
Pieces, as we have done in the past; that 
we cannot destroy water supplies here with- 
Out affecting people downstream and in 
Other parts of the basin. 

The time has come when our water abun- 
dance has run out in some sections. We 
have already reached it in some of the more 
arid sections of the United States. But I 

we have been living off the fat of 
the land. We have been living in a period 
Of water abundance in many areas of the 
United States, and we are rapidly going 
down the road and reaching the pofnt where 
Wwe will be living in a period of scarcity, 
When we must manage and use our water 
far more wisely than we are at 

the present time. 
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There is one other thing that strikes me 
as a rather significant fact, I checked this 
just recently. 

The total amount that we are spending 
in our budget today, the national budget— 
and I dare say this would be somewhat simi- 
lar at the State level also—in terms of re- 
source development is in the neighborhood 
of a little over 1 percent. Now, we know 
and all of you heard the stirring message 
and challenge of the President yesterday, 
that there are great demands and great chal- 
lenges our country faces which must be met. 
But, at the same time, we can go back to 
earlier periods in the cold war. In the late 
1940's we were spending an amount at that 
time as high as 5 percent of our national 
budget, for example, on resource develop- 
ment, and at other periods we have been 
spending greater amounts. 

Some of us have been wondering—dnd I 
wanted to leave this with you asa thought— 
whether the economic growth of this country 
over the long haul does not rest in part 
on a properly conceived and properly exe- 
cuted program of resource development. I 
say that because many of these military 
expenditures, for example, that are so vital 
and necessary, they create jobs, yes, but 
they do not create wealth. 

There is one thing that I think is the 
strongest argument, my friends, that we have 
for resource development. I think we must 
refine it, develop it and enunciate it in the 
Congress, in Washington, and in the coun- 
try. And that is that sound resource devel- 
opment creates wealth. Where you have a 
sound project, a soundly conceived and 
soundly executed project, this adds to the 
ultimate wealth of the country. If these 
projects are properly accomplished, this be- 
comes an asset, in many instances, for all 
time to come. It creates and undergirds the 
basic wealth of our economy, 

I think we have to state that and state 
it as vigorously as we can. 

Now, you know of all the talk that goes 
on, the planning that is going on, for in- 
stance, in terms of distressed areas in this 
country. Well, probably the worst distressed 
area in the United States when the depres- 
sion hit in the early 1930's was what we 
now call the TVA area, which is in many 
ways one of the areas, in terms of its basic 
economic structure, one of the soundest 
areas today. It has sound economic under- 
pinning. This is a result of sound resource 
planning. 

A week or so ago we celebrated in this city 
and paid tribute to one of the great resource 
planners, one of those men, who, although 
he lived in one part of the country, spent 
a great deal of his time and made his repu- 
tation helping the people in another section 
of the country. I am referring to George 
Norris, who is truly one of the great Ameri- 
cans and one of those who saw the value of 
natural resources and resource planning. 

This administration, as you well know, 
is committed to a systematic program of 
new starts, a program of sound projects that 
will add to the wealth and economic base 
of the country. 

The demands of a growing industrial so- 
ciety at home, and commitments to extend 
and protect freedom abroad, as we know, 
threaten our Nation and present us with a 
serlous resource gap also. Whether our re- 
sources prove adequate to our needs tomor- 
row will be determined by decisions we make 
today. The National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has always had a strong and a 
healthy influence on national policy in this 
area and on the management of our basic 
water resources. 

I need not remind you that we are in ar- 
rears in water resource management, that we 
face, imminently in some areas, potentially 
in others, a water crisis that threatens to 
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jeopardize national security, limit economic 
growth, and undermine our living standards. 

We face a series of such problems. We 
haye the means, however, to anticipate and 
solve them if we have the will and the 
determination. 

It is already plain, for example, that re- 
search is the key to more water and better 
use of what we have. 

I might say in this connection that I am 
hopeful that in the near future there will be 
more programs of basic water research 
launched so that we can be more active in 
the field and get some of the answers which 
will help us conserve and wisely use what 
water falls on the watersheds of our country. 

There is weather and streamflow fore- 
casting and control, the program for 
desalinization of water—it is illustrated 
right in your room here—watershed manage- 
ment, preventive flood control, evaporation, 
seepage reduction, more efficient water uses. 
All of them are important areas of inquiry. 
We must redouble our efforts in this area, 
This is another one of the points of the 
Kerr committee so wisely underscored, 

Desalinization is proving a stubborn chal- 
lenge, but with aggressive action, this pro- 
gram, too, will add more and more water to 
available supplies at declining cost figures. 

As you may know, sometime next month 
we will officially dedicate and put into op- 
eration at Freeport, Tex., the first of the 
demonstration plants authorized by the 
Congress. The President has warmly sup- 
ported our new proposals to augment and 
speed our efforts in this field. Indeed, he 
has a very deep personal interest in this pro- 

We are confident that coordinated 
efforts by industry and the Office of Saline 
Water will produce significant results in the 
months ahead. 

In terms of water resource development, I 
might say that if we were to plan our actions 
properly in this area, we would always have 
a shelf—which we do not have at the present 
time—of projects that could be used at such 
time as our economy encounters difficulties 
and we need new wealth-creating expendi- 
tures in the public area. 

On the planning front we need both com- 
prehensive and specific project planning in 
our river basins. Water management ex- 
perts tell us that during the next 20 years 
new reservoir construction will have to pro- 
vide some 300 million acre-feet of additional 
capacity. That is more than double the 
existing capacity. 

In general, the Federal Government has 
plans and programs to accomplish at the 
present time only a small part of this target. 
Our river basin plans must be truly compre- 
hensive and must be brought up to date and 
kept up to date if we are to do this job. 

In his special message on natural re- 
sources, the President calls for the establish- 
ment of river basin commissions on all major 
basins. This should be a priority objective 
for all of us concerned with water develop- 
ment. 

One of the key questions that I know all 
of you are concerned with and should be 
concerned with is the question of project 
evaluation. This administration is tackling 
this problem. If we are to expect informed 
public support for the huge effort we sce 
ahead, we must develop consistent and 
clearly understandable standards for decid- 
ing on the feasibility of various water-devel- 
opment pro) In evaluation, as in 

g. the water-development projects all 
values must be meaningfully considered. I 
suspect this has not been the case in the 
past. 

The administration is aware of a fresh 
look at standards for project evaluation, and 
an Intensive review is now underway for the 
basic new guidelines for sound future pro- 
graming. Without prejudging the final re- 
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sults, I can tell you certain basic recom- 
mendations that my own department has 
made. 

We have recommended, for example, that 
all values receive equitable consideration in 
project analysis. This is, of course, impera- 
tive. We have recommended that the ques- 
tion of reimbursibility be considered sepa- 
rately from cost-benefit ratios, both benefits 
and costs being measurable in total, wheth- 
er or not they can be or should be specifically 
assigned. 

Thirdly, we have recommended that we find 
a way to give weight to effects on outdoor 
recreation and fish and wildlife values that 
cannot be expressed in ordinary cost-benefit 
balance. 

I might say here that, of course, one of 
the tremendous developments in this whole 
post-Warld War II period has been outdoor 
water recreation. I think none of us had 
any idea a few years ago that there would 
be this tremendous expansion of interest 
and that this would have such value to the 
people of this country. 

A fourth recommendation has been that 
electric power be treated in project analysis 
in a manner fully consistent with congres- 
sional directives on public and cooperative 
power policy. 

Lastly, we have recommended that na- 
tional and regional unemployment patterns 
be considered in benefit-cost analysis where 
and when warranted. 

Certainly, if a project such as TVA had 
been calculated solely on the basis of some 
of our present cost-benefit analyses, the proj- 
ect would never have been built. 

The principal objectives of all resource 
development are to meet existing needs of 
people and to create conditions that both 
encourage and make possible economic 
growth. The new standards should serve 
these objectives. We would betray the en- 
tire water conservation effort, we would de- 
stroy public confidence in our efforts if we 
sought standards that would justify, how- 
ever, every end to build a dam or a dike or a 
harbor works. We must be honest and con- 
cede that some projects should not be at- 
temipted that are not in the national in- 
terest. 

I think if we do this, if we are honest 
among ourselves, I think this will strengthen 
our cause in the long run and enable us to 
do the maximum job. 

As I said in the beginning, I can assure 
you that my department and its bureaus 
will move of their own volition in providing 
genuine leadership in those areas for which 
we are responsible. I can assure you also 
that the department is determined to co- 
operate constructively with other agencies 
of the Government and with private inter- 
ests, as appropriate, to achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number in water re- 
source development work. 

It is high time that we, who are responsible 
for Federal water resource activities, ac- 
knowledge our short-comings in coordina- 
tion and devote creative efforts toward im- 
proving our ways of working together, of 
avoiding wasteful conflicts and overlapping 
functions. The Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, in line with his special message on 
natural resources, is considering the entire 
matter of improved coordination and control, 
as you know. The result may require some 
surrender of sovereignty to the common 


We can and should defend our respective 
programs vigorously. We should also rec- 
ognize the legitimate interests of others and 
seek means of accommodation wherever 
possible. 

I believe, on the basis of the best advice 
available, that we can meet our needs for 
domestic and industrial water, for irrigation, 
for transportation, for power generation. We 
can prevent floods, increase yields from 
watersheds, make saline water sweet. 
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I believe, on the basis of both professional 
judgment and strong conviction, that we can 
and must also protect and enhance the 
value of our water resources in the other new 
dimension that I have mentioned. Water is 
a magic ingredient in the scenic and in- 
spiring national landscape. A wide range 
of enriching outdoor experience as associated 
with clean water, is a fundamental part of 
it. We must be responsible stewards of this 
means of man's recreation. 

Iam very happy that you asked me to ap- 
pear today. I hope that we have a new day 
ahead of us. I assure you that, as far as my 
department and my personal function in 
this whole picture of resource development 
is concerned, that we are excited by the 
prospect and that we hope to move down 
the road toward a new era of resource de- 
velopment in our country's history. 


The Negro Consumer Is Getting More At- 
tention From the Bi National Adver- 
tisers 
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Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
session of Congress, during the regular 
proceedings, I called to the attention of 
my colleagues a remarkable address ana- 
lyzing “The Negro Self-Image” in this 
present day. Confirming this fact of the 
Negro’s emergence into new status and 
concept is a highly important article 
which appeared in a recent edition of 
the New York Times. On the subject 
“The Negro Consumer” and the increased 
attention he is receiving from big na- 
tional advertisers and businesses, this 
article presents some little publicized 
facts about what is actually happening 
in the business field as a consequence of 
the growing Negro market and the acu- 
men in bargaining for it of the largest 
single minority group in this Nation: 
Tue Necro Consumen—He Is GETTING More 

ATTENTION From BiG NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 

ERS—NEGRO POPULATION Rises 57 PERCENT 

Faster THAN WHITE; It’s CONCENTRATED 

IN Bic Crrtes—New Joss From Buyers’ 

STRIKE 

(By Ray Shaw) 

New. Tonk -A market with an annual pur- 
chasing power of nearly $20 billion—almost 
equal to that of all Canada—tis attracting 
more attention from U.S. business firms. 
But they are finding it a market that has 
its own set of ground rules and one that 
requires more than the usual amount of 
ee delicacy and marketing know- 

ow. 

This special group is the Nation’s 19 mil- 
lion Negroes, Never before have they been 
courted so assiduously by people with some- 
thing to sell, The reaction of Negro leaders, 
at least in some cities, has been to try to 
set up fairly rigid standards of corporate 
conduct for firms that wish to do business 
with Negroes. 

“If an employer has an unfair employment 
policy, and it's known to Negroes, he can ad- 
vertise, he can promote, he can do anything 
he wants to, and he won't sell merchandise,” 
comments Clarence L. Holte, director of the 
ethnic markets division of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, one of the Nation’s 
largest advertising agencies. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 

The growing practice by Negroes of mak- 
ing their consumer expenditures work for 
them to achieve social change is under- 
scored by a series of scantily publicized hap- 
penings in Philadelphia during the past 
year. There 400 ministers have organized a 
system of sporadic trade boycotts, which they 
can turn on and off with blitzkrieg speed, 
against Philadelphia-based companies which 
they believe are discriminating against Ne- 
groes in employment. 

Boycotts, of course, are nothing new for 
Negroes in their quest for social and eco- 
nomic status equal to that of whites, But 
the success of Philadelphia's “selective pa- 
tronage program,” as the ministers call it, 
indicates that this form of intermittent 
shopping pressure soon may spread to other 
major cities where Negroes make up a sizable 
part of the population. In Philadelphia, the 
ministers say, the boycotts have caused a 
dozen big companies—including Sun Ou Co., 
Gulf Oil Co., Tasty Baking Co., and Pepsi- 
Cola Co.—to hire more Negroes. The min- 
isters claim that as a result of the boycotts 
Philadelphia area companies have added 600 
Negroes to their payrolls in the past year— 
most of them in white-collar jobs. 

The boycotts have come as a jarring sur- 
prise to some companies that believed they 
were friends of the Negro or that they were 
enlightened in their employment practices. 
Sun Oil Co. and its subsidiaries, for example, 
are among the largest employers of Negroes 
in the Philadelphia area, having nearly 1,000 
on their payroll. The company says it has 
employed Negroes for 50 years and reports 
it puts some of them in white-collar and 
supervisory capacities; this year Sun's col- 
lege recruitment program included three 
Negro colleges. 

Nevertheless, early this year a committee 
of Negro ministers surveyed Sun's employ- 
ment practices and said it found them 
wanting. The ministers’ suggestions were 
specific: At least 25 of the company’s more 
than 1,000 Philadelphia officeworkers should 
be Negroes (it has only 6 at the time, ac- 
cording to the ministers); there should be 
at least 3 Negro drivers on Sun oil trucks, 
and at least 1 company salesman should 
be a Negro. The ultimatum was given to 
the company on February 16, with a 17-day 
deadline. 

NOT A DROP OF SUNOCO 


Sun resisted, telling the ministers that it 
couldn't justify hiring that many new em- 
ployees in such a short time, particularly 
when company employment was falling as a 
result of the end of the winter heating oil 
season. The ministers were polite but 
adamant. On Palm Sunday and again on 
Easter Sunday the word went out to their 
congregations: “Until the pastor says 50, 
not a single drop of Blue Sunoco.” 

The boycott quickly spread. It was en- 
dorsed by Negro churches throughout Penn- 
sylvania and in cities stretching from Boston 
to South Carolina. It passed to Negro Ma- 
sonic groups and other lodges and social or- 
ganizations. Finally, early in June, after 244 
months, Sun called in representatives of the 
ministers’ group and gave them a list of new 
Negro employees. It met the ministers’ de- 
mands and the boycott was terminated 
immediately. 

Most of the other companies, when con- 
fronted with the ministers’ “suggestions,” 
came to terms much more speedily, in s 
matter of a few days, if not a few hours. 

Pepsi-Cola Co., for example, held out for 
only 2 days last fall after the Philadelphia 
Negroes declared a boycott in connection 
with a demand that the company’s local bot- 
tling plant hire more Negroes in truckdriver 
and white-collar jobs. We were surprised 
to be Included in the boycotts," says Harvey 
C. Russell, director of special markets for 
Pepsi; the company had been active in the 
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Negro market for 25 years and employed 15 
Negro marketing experts in the parent com- 
pany and company-owned bottling plants. 
However, the soft drink firm is now appar- 
ently back in the good graces of this racial 
group. Last Christmas Joan Crawford, the 
actress who's also a Pepsi-Cola director, and 
Pepsi President Herbert Barnet were guests 
of honor at a Negro debutantes’ ball in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Crawford threw the switch 
to light the gala's Christmas tree and, with 
Mr. Barnet, led the cotillion’s grand march. 


A HUGE MARKET 


The growing business awareness of the 
needs and desires of the Negro consumer is 
Teadily fathomable. Not only are Negroes 
One of the Nation's largest single minority 
groups, outnumbering the United States 4 
million Jews by more than a 4-to-1 ratio, but 
their number is growing at a rate 67 percent 
faster than the white population. Moreover, 
their migration from the South has concen- 
trated Negroes increasingly in large cities of 
the North and West where they are easily 
reachable by specialized sales campaigns. 

Three out of four Negroes now live in cities 
of 50,000 or more, and population experts 
€xpect the ratio to climb in the future. Al- 
ready N make up a substantial bloc of 
Most big cities’ populations—53 percent of 
Ww m, D.C.; 28 percent in Detroit, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis; 26 percent in Phil- 
adelphia, and 22 percent in Chicago. New 
York's 1,087,931 Negroes, by themselves, 
Would constitute the Nation's sixth largest 
city, more populous than Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, or Boston. 

Negroes differ from other so-called minor- 
ity markets on one major count: In contrast 
to immigrant groups, most notably at the 
Moment to the Spanish-speaking Puerto 

they are not likely to be assimilated 
into the general market in the foreseeable 
future. “A person can change his language, 
but a Negro can’t, change the color of his 
skin,” says Benjamin H. Wright, sales promo- 
tion and merchandising manager of Ebony 
Magazine. “That's why the Negro market 
will remain a separate market for a long 
time to come.” 

Companies seeking greater sales among 
Negroes have discovered that extra advertis- 
ing and promotion is usually advantageous. 

rain, general advertising and product 
Publicity cover the Negro market, but it does 
not do the full job of influencing Negroes to 
buy unless somewhere along the marketing 
line a special message is beamed in their di- 
rection,” says D. Parke Gibson, a Negro mar- 
keting consultant in New York. 

Today, most important national advertis- 
ers prepare special campaigns for the Negro 
market. Coca-Cola International Corp., for 
€Xample, underwrites Negro golf and tennis 

ents, and an Atlanta, Ga., sports 
banquet, at all of them, of course, the brand 
name Coca-Cola is prominently displayed. 
manufacturers, including the top two 
evaporated milk producers, Pet Milk Co. and 
Carnation Co., advertise in Negro movie 
houses with filmed commercials. Radio 
Corp. of America publishes a newsletter, 
Baton, that's sent to Negro opinion leaders. 
newsletter carries stories of new RCA 
Products and accounts of the company’s use 
Of Negro entertainers in its recording and 
broadcasting divisions. 


SEVEN HUNDRED RADIO STATIONS 


Refiecting the increased interest in the 

egro market, communications media de- 
Signed to reach this segment of the popula- 
tion have shown a rapid growth. Twenty 
years ago, there were three N: oriented 
radio stations in the United States; now 700 
Stations devote all or part of their sponsored 
Programing to Negroes. Ebony magazine, 
with a format similar to Life, in 1960 had 
ad revenues of $2,700,000, up from $1,624,397 
in 1955. Circulation rose from 400,000 to 
625,000 in this period. Last year the maga- 
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zine carried advertising of 57 of the 100 
largest national advertisers, up from 30 of 
the Nation’s top spenders in 1955. 

Surprisingly, Negro newspapers are prob- 
ably the weakest link in reaching Negro 
consumers, according to many national ad- 
vertisers. Only three clties— Atlanta. 
Chicago and Oakland, Calif. —have Negro 
daily newspapers. Besides this, one observer 
comments, “Negro newspapers were founded 
as a protest medium. You can't kick a 
company on the front page for not hiring 
Negro employees, then expect the same com- 
pany to buy an ad on the inside of the 
paper. That's why radio stations and maga- 
zines like Ebony are so successful—they're 
the least controversial.” 

Although advertising is widely used to 
reach Negro consumers, marketers insist that 
sales promotion campaigns are equally im- 
portant. Many of these are beamed at 
Negro church, lodge and social organizations. 

“The habit of belonging to organizations 
is stronger among Negroes than whites, so 
we try to use these as a means of 
reaching the Negro market,” says Eyre 
Saitch, a Negro who directs community re- 
lations for F, & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., 
New York. Schaefer maintains a film library 
to lend films to Negro churches and civic 
groups. The company also contributes fi- 
nancilally to the Urban League, an inter- 
racial group organized to improve race re- 
lations, and makes certain at least one 
Schaefer officials attends important func- 
tions of the league. 

Coca-Cola and Daggett & Ramsdell, New 
York perfumers, sponsored the National 
Council of Negro Women’s international 
debutante cotillion in New York last winter. 
Hamilton Watch Co. cooperates with the 
National Bar Association, a Negro lawyer's 
organization, in selecting a Negro “Barrister 
of the Year.” Last year, Hamilton compiled 
a guide to conventions of Negro organiza- 
tions and distributed copies of it to Negro 
leaders. 

Advertising and promotion efforts beamed 
to the Negro often produce stronger than 
usual brand loyalties. Says John White, 
manager of Detroit’s Gotham Hotel, whose 
clientele is mostly Negro: When Four Roses 
was the only liquor advertised in the Negro 
paper here, it was the only brand I could 
sell. One day I got 50 cases of another 
brand by mistake, and I almost had to give it 
away.” 

AN IRRITATING COMMERCIAL 


If many Negroes show a greater brand- 
name loyalty than whites, they also tend to 
display a high degree of sensitivity to slurs 
against their race, some of which apparently 
are made unintentionally by advertisers. 
One manufacturer of men’s toiletries which 
sponsored a TV sports show that attracts a 
high percentage of Negro viewers recently ad- 
vertised an after-shave talc that was guar- 
anteed not to show on the user’s face. 
“Maybe the powder won't show on a white 
person's face, but it'll.certainly show on a 
Negro's,” complains a Negro advertising man. 
“The company has at least a half dozen other 
products it could have advertised that 
Negroes can use.” 

Not long ago, Jacob Ruppert, a New York 
brewer, switched emphasis on the name of 
its beer from Knickerbocker to Ruppert in 
the East. One reason, says a brewery execu- 
tive, was that “we were concerned that the 
name Knickerbocker, when slurred, would 
sound too much like Niggerbocker.“ 

-One area where Negroes pay scant atten- 
tion to advertising is travel. “All over Har- 
lem on Sunday mornings you see Negroes 
dropping travel sections of newspapers into 
trash cans,” says a Negro marketer. “Negroes 
know darn well they'd better not patronize 
most of the advertisers in the travel sec- 
tion.” 

Aware of this situation, American Oil Co. 
has won widespread approval in Negro com- 
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munities by distributing a travel guide for 

Negroes, listing service stations, restaurants, 

motels and parks at which they are welcome. 
AIRLINE RELUCTANCE 


Greyhound Bus Lines and a few railroads 
advertise in Negro newspapers, but airlines 
have been reluctant to attempt to tap the 
Negro market. We don’t believe that 
Negroes have the individual purchasing 
power or mobility to make them good air- 
line customers,” says one airline executive. 
“Anyway, we're afraid we'd lose an equal 
number of white customers if we became very 
popular with Negroes.” 

Some foreign carriers and resort areas hold 
a different view of the Negro as a customer. 
The Bahama Islands are trying to lure Negro 
tourists through a public relations campaign 
conducted in the Negro press. Varig Airlines, 
a Brazilian line, has filmed scenic spots in 
its country and shows the film to Negro 
groups. British Overseas Airways Corp. ad- 
vertises flights to the West Indies in the 
Negro press. And before this country's re- 
lations with Castro’s Cuba turned sour, the 
island government was bidding for American 
Negro tourists on a “vacation without humil- 
lation“ theme. 


Logjam on Disability Compensation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
trigued with the remarks appearing on 
page 18988 of the Record of September 
19, under the subject Logjam on Dis- 
ability Compensation.” The puzzling 
thing about these remarks is that under 
date of September 1, the Senator had 
the opportunity to cast his lot with those 
who favored breaking this logjam. He 
failed to do this when he did not support 
the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] who sought to 
strike the controversial, nongermane out, 
and totally irrelevant so-called Long 
rider, providing for reopening of na- 
tional service life insurance. That is 
the provision which is keeping the serv- 
ice-connected veterans of this country 
from receiving a well merited raise, 

This matter has been discussed rather 
fully but so that the Recorp may be kept 
straight, I will repeat partially what is 
involved. After the chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs had con- 
sulted with the President, talked with 
officials of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Bureau of the Budget, consulted 
with representatives of all the major 
veterans’ organizations, and the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs had had full 
and frank hearings on the subject, the 
bill, H.R. 879, providing for an average 
9.2-percent increase in service-connected 
rates, was reported and passed the 
House unanimously on June 5, 1961. 
Thereafter it was referred in the Senate 
to the Committee on Finance where the 
reopening proposal was added. The 
Senate then passed this bill and sent it 
back to the House where it is lying on 
the Speaker’s table. In passing this 
legislation the Senate reduced the dis- 
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ability compensation rates from the 10- 
20-, and 30-percent disabled and struck 
from the bill the 7-year presumption for 
multiple sclerosis which the House had 
included on the recommendation of a 
high official of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Paraphrasing a saying of one of the 
former chairmen of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, the other body then 
had a “revival of righteousness”’—it 
passed H.R. 856, to which the Long 
amendment had been added along with 
the text of H.R. 879 in exactly the same 
fashion which the House had originally 
passed it. This was accomplished after 
the major veterans’ organizations had 
made a plea to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and also to Members of the Sen- 
ate that the two measures be considered 
separately and that the service-con- 
nected compensation question stand on 
its merits and Senator Lonc’s bill be 
treated in a similar vein. The Senate, 
however, disregarded this plea on the 
part of the veterans and apparently was 
more interested in giving attention to 
the needs of non-service-connected vet- 
erans than it was to the service-con- 
nected group. When the bill H.R. 856 
was on the floor of the Senate, as I have 
indicated previously, Senator Morton, 
in an effort to get a raise for the service- 
connected disabled veterans, moved to 
strike the so-called Long rider from 
the bill. That motion was defeated by 
a vote of 50 to 18, with the assistance of 
the junior Senator from New York who 
now complains about the lack of action 
in the House. 

I am somewhat surprised at my former 
colleague who served with such a dis- 
tinguished record in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by his reference to the fact 
that the national service life insurance 
question has never been considered in 
the House of Representatives. The op- 
eration of Congress, both in the House 
and Senate, is based on the committee 
system. Bills get considered on the floor 
of the House and Senate only after they 
have been the subject of hearings and 
have been reported by the responsible 
and respective committee. Incidentally, 
the Senate Finance Committee never 
held hearings on this “Long rider” ques- 
tion until this year and then only after 
it had acted on the proposal, 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
beginning with the 82d Congress down 
to and including the 87th Congress, a 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, in each of 
the Congresses, felt that legislation to 
reopen national service life insurance 
should not be reported to the House. 
There has never been a discharge peti- 
tion filed to require or permit considera- 
tion by the House of this reopening 
question and I think these facts speak 
for themselves. It is simply the truth 
to say that the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has given more consideration to 
this question in the 87th Congress than 
the Finance Committee of the Senate 
has given in the past five Congresses, 

Members of the Senate who are sin- 
cerely interested in getting increases for 
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the service-connected veterans have a 
very simple remedy at their command. 
The bill, S. 2051, is still on the Vice Pres- 
ident’s desk. Attached to it is the text 
of H.R. 879, the service-connected com- 
pensation increase bill. This bill could 
be brought up and passed in a matter 
of minutes—possibly even seconds—and 
I am assured that if this is the case and 
the bill is returned to the House with 
the provisions of H.R. 879, without the 
so-called Long rider, the House will 
speedily concur and a raise will be voted 
for our service-connected veterans. Let 
those in the other body, who are inter- 
ested, take appropriate action. 


Program Penalizes Hoosiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the passage of the administration’s farm 
bill, and the feed grains bill, we have 
been hearing claims of victory for the 
Kennedy administration. As I recall, 
higher prices for the farmers was to be 
No. 1 priority on the agenda for this 
administration. But how do the farmers 
feel about this program? 

As a very good indication of how the 
farmers in the State of Indiana feel 
about it, I wish to insert at this point in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Hoosier Farmer for Sep- 
tember. Indiana farmers, it seems, will 
be getting lower prices for their wheat, 
despite claims that these price-support 
programs will help them. In the recent 
marketing quota referendum, Hoosier 
wheatgrowers rejected the Government’s 
plan, but the program was approved na- 
tionally, binding Indiana farmers and 
wheat farmers in 39 States to Govern- 
ment control for yet another year: 

PROGRAM PENALIZES HOOSIERS 

Hoosier wheatgrowers voting in the August 
24 marketing quota referendum wisely re- 
jected the plan. The 11,862, who voted failed 
to give the quota program the 2-to-1 support 
needed for approval by favoring it only 63.7 
percent. 

Nationally, the quota program was ap- 
proved by 79.4 percent ot the voters, binding 
growers in 39 wheat- producing States, in- 
cluding Indiana, to strict Government dic- 
tate for another year. 

The quota program places Hoosier produc- 
ers of Soft Red Winter wheat at a disadvan- 
tage in the marketplace and penalizes them 
heavily, This is because our Indiana wheat 
is not in surplus and is very desirable and 
sells for a good price for bread and biscuit 
making. The quota program only causes 
Indiana wheatgrowers to have to cut their 
production and offers them nothing in the 
way of prices higher than they would get 
anyhow. Net result, less net income. 

It is the producers of Hard, livestock feed 
wheat, in the high plains of the West who 
strongly support the Government quota pro- 
gram and voted it upon Hoosiers. Since their 
Hard wheat is of value for little else but 
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livestock feed, the Government support price 
of $2 a bushel is about three times their cost 
of production and is very profitable. 

Farmers in Indiana recognize the raw deal 
they have been getting in wheat programs 
for the past 9 years and are rebelling. 

Lack of farmers voting, and lack of any 
real choice in the referendum for most pro- 
ducers are the chief reasons quotas con- 
tinue in effect 

At the polis last month, farmers could 
vote for marketing quotas on their 1962 
wheat, with a Government support price of 
$2 a bushel and a mandatory cut of at least 
10 percent in their acreage. Or they could 
yote against quotas, raise all of the wheat 
they wanted and, if they stayed within their 
acreage allotments, receive a Government 
price support of $1.19. 

To the western wheatgrower, there was 
little choice. He almost had to vote for 
continuation of the “Government gravy 
train.” The midwestern soft-wheat grower 
had a choice and opposed the program. 

Anyone who still believes that Govern- 
ment allotment and marketing quota pro- 
grams are voluntary and fair should talk to 
a Hoosier neighbor who is producing a good 
product, that is in demand at a good price 
but who must continually reduce his pro- 
duction under a program voted upon him 
(democratically) by his fellow wheatgrowers 
in order that they may continue to produce 
a vast surplus of a product which is not 
needed by people—or livestock for that mat- 
ter. Nothing about the present wheat pro- 
gram makes any sense at all. Indiana grow- 
ers are to be congratulated upon recogniz- 
ing this. 


THe REAL DANGER 


It’s nice to have a Secretary of Agriculture 
who wants to tell the farmers’ story to non- 
farm people. Yet, it seems that we just 
can't have a pure“ job. There always seems 
to be a “catch.” 

During the spring and summer months of 
congressional consideration of the omi- 
nous" farm bill, Department spokesmen 
told urban people many excellent facts about 
modern farming. These were nearly always 
followed with the propaganda pitch that this 
bill offered the only solution to the farm 
problem of over-production and that it was 
the farmers’ last chance at a solution. 

The bill under consideration at that time 
was the one which would have placed so- 
called farmer committees (selected by the 
Secretary) in the position of developing pro- 
grams which our law-making body, Congress, 
could only approve or veto. 

When Congressmen wisely gutted the bill 
and preserved their historic right to make 
our laws, the farm story teller's tune 
changed. The administration “story” now is 
that Congress really gave the Secretary all 
that he was asking, but eliminated all of 
the restraints which the administration 
had suggested to guide the Secretary in 
serving the farmers. This new propaganda 
is, of course, couched among some facts 
about farming which farmers would very 
much like for urban people to understand. 

The real danger in this whole mess is that 
nonfarm people who hear this fabrication of 
facts and fancy (and who outnumber farm- 
ers 10 to 1) may believe it all and urge their 
Congressmen to support the weird plans 
proposed by the Secretary in the belief that 
they are helping farmers. 

If this scheme works, farmers will haye 
been sold out by their Secretary of Agri- 
culture, through a program which could 
have brought this administration the ever- 
lasting praises of American agriculture and 
wa- support of a well-informed, nonfarm 
public: 


1961 
Rice Acreage Increase Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jonesboro Daily Sun, of Jonesboro, Ark., 
Carried in its columns a splendid edi- 
torial on September 15, 1961, entitled 
“Rice Acreage Increase Needed.” The 
Jonesboro Sun is a leading newspaper in 
the wonder State and one that so well 
Serves the thriving and growing city of 
Jonesboro and eastern Arkansas. If any 
hews is worthy of attention, it is found 
in the Sun. 

This newspaper is located in the heart 
of the rice, cotton, soybean, and indus- 
trial area of eastern Arkansas. 

The editorial tells why, in this time of 
international crisis, that sufficient in- 
creased acreage of rice be authorized for 
Planting in the crop year 1962. I trust 
that the membership of the House and 
Senate will read this fine editorial. 

The full text follows: 

RICE ACREAGE INCREASE NEEDED 


Federal authorities announced last week 
that the rough rice in storage on August 1 
Was 7.3 million hundredweight, compared to 
7.818 million hundredweight the previous 
year on the same date. 

At the same time, the report said the 
Stocks of milled rice totaled 1,943,000 hun- 
dredweight compared to 3,052,000 hundred- 
weight on August 1 of 1960. 

These figures mean little to most people— 
unless you're interested in rice. Then they 
tell a very important story. The 7.3 million 
hundredweight of rough rice still in storage 
August 1 represented only 13 percent of last 
year's crop. Rice men say that for the Na- 
tion's safety and to insure plenty of rice the 
year around, this total should be about 25 
Percent—almost double what was in storage 
August 1. 

The milled rice picture reflects even a 
Breater change. The stocks available on Au- 
Fust 1 this year were down more than 1,- 
000,000 hundreweight, The situation got so 
Close that the Government was about to 
dump the short-grain Jap rice into the 
School lunch program. 

This would have been a tragic mistake. 

© rice industry has pulled itself.up by its 
bootstraps with a tremendous promotion pro- 
Sram in which every level of the industry 
Participated. Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana 
—three of the four major rice producing 
States, have borne nearly all of the cost and 
Carried the ball in this program. 

The rice people have done such a selling 
Job that the cotton people are reported 
Planning to emulate their grassroots pro- 
gram, and more branches of agriculture 
Yara there are surpluses should get into the 


However, much of the benefits of this sales 
Program would have been destroyed by put- 
ting short-grain Jap rice, largely from Cali- 
fornia, into the school lunch program. The 

people have been sold on longer grain rice 

and educated on cooking it so every grain 

Stands apart. The shorter Jap rice would 

have cooked into a mushy goo which the kids 

wouldn't have eaten and they would have 
m turned against rice for all time. 

The stocks are so low, however, that short- 
Brain Jap rice is going into the surplus com- 
modity dole. Much of this type rice is ex- 
Ported to foreign countries which would just 
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as soon have it because they are accustomed 
to eating short-grain rice. 

In the United States the demand for long- 
grain rice has been increased by ad 
and promotion to the point where rice farm- 
ers should be given more acreage on which 
to increase their production, 

These farmers have been operating at far 
below capacity for a number of years. The 
Nation got highly concerned when steel pro- 
duction dropped to 50 percent of capacity, 
but it’s been worse than that in the rice in- 
dustry for a long time. 

Last year they talked about giving the 
rice farmers a 10-percent increase in acreage. 
This wouldn't be enough now. The rice 
farmers should be granted a 15-percent in- 
crease in acreage for next year in order that 
they can provide enough rice to supply the 
Nation’s needs, and to serve the needs of 
friendly nations. 

The rice farmer could increase his pro- 
duction 15 percent with very little cost be- 
cause he already has equipment used just 
part time, wells not pumping at near ca- 
pacity and land lying idle for lack of an 
allotment. 

If the Government's control program ever 
is to work, then segments which wipe out 
their burdensome surpluses by their own 
ingenuity must be granted more acreage, as 
a proof of good faith, if for no other reason. 
The rice industry, needs, has earned, and 
should have a 15-percent increase in acreage 
next year. 


‘ 


New England Governors’ Conference 
Adopts Resolution on Residual Oil 
Import Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION ON RESIDUAL OIL IMPORT QUOTAS 

ADOPTED- BY THE NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ 

CONFERENCE, KENNEBAGO LAKE, MAINE, SEP- 

TEMBER 11, 1961 

Whereas quotas imposed on residual fuel 
in 1959 have brought about a shortage and 
substantial price increase costing the New 
England States over $30 million a year in 
added fuel costs; and e 

Whereas these restrictions are hampering 
our regional industrial growth; and 

Whereas restrictions on this vital indus- 
trial and heating fuel have penalized par- 
ticularly hospitals, civic institutions and 
public agencies; and 

Whereas these restrictions on residual oil 
imports have damaged our international 
trade relations, thus adversely affecting our 
national security; Be it 

Resolved, That the New England Gov- 
ernors' Conference records its unequivocal 
opposition to the continuation of these 
quotas, and applauds the efforts of the New 
England Senators’ conference and of the 
members of the New England delegation in 
the House of Representatives to have these 
quota restrictions removed; and that, fur- 
thermore, the New England Governors’ Con- 
ference calls upon the President of the 
United States, who will receive shortly a 
recommendation from the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, to bring about an end 
to the discriminatory and unfair burden that 
has been placed on the citizens of the New 
England States. 


A7555 
Crude, Clumsy, and Ruthless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, not in 
many a day has Washington witnessed 
the brand of ruthless ward politics that 
is being played by the administration. 
Civil service status, statutory tenure 
and loyal competent service mean 
nothing. They are tossed aside to fur- 
ther the building of the political ma- 
chine. 

A police chief with civil service status 
learns from the papers that he is to be 
replaced. And when he stands his 
ground, he ends up in effect being ban- 
ished to Guam. A loyal, competent 
Board member of the Export-Import 
Bank, a Democrat who was retained 
throughout the Eisenhower administra- 
tion because of his competence, is re- 
placed by a former State Governor de- 
feated in the last election. And now we 
have the latest in the episodes. To 
avoid any charge of political bias, here 
is an account of the crude and clumsy 
procedure followed, as told in a front 
page story from this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post: 

PRESIDENT NAMES New COMPTROLLER, BUT 
Currency Post Isn't YET Vacant 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 

Usually, a President of the United States 
does not appoint a man to high office unless 
he knows the office is vacant, or is about to 
become vacant. 

But there are exceptions to this sensible 
procedure. 

Yesterday President Kennedy nominated 
James J. Saxon, a Chicago bank attorney, 
to be Comptroller of the Currency, a post 
in the Treasury Department that pays 
$20,500 a year. 

Two hours later the White House an- 
nounced that it had withdrawn Saxon's 
nomination from the Senate, where it had 
been sent for confirmation. 

There was good reason. Ray M. Gidney, 
the man who has been Comptroller of the 
Treasury since 1953, had not resigned. He 
is serving his second 5-year term, and this 
does not expire until 1963. 

“It’s all news to me,“ said Gidney when 
told about Saxon's nomination to succeed 
him. 

Gidney, a 74-year-old former Cleveland 
banker who lives at the University Club 
here, said he had not offered his resigna- 
tion, but added: The President can remove 
me if he wants to do so.” 

The White House referred newsmen to 
the Treasury Department for an explanation 
of the strange goings-on. 

S. C. Manning, deputy press officer of the 
Treasury, said that the Treasury Depart- 
ment had sent Saxon’s nomination to the 
White House as the result of “a clerical er- 
ror” and “a mistake in timing.” 

Later Manning told the press that Gid- 
ney had submitted his resignation to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, effective November 15. At 
that time, he said, Saxon will be named to 
the Comptroller post. 

Manning said he didn’t know when Gid- 
ney submitted his resignation to the Presi- 
dent, but it was lerned that he did so yes- 
R evening after somebody had talked to 
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Gidney had been in a bitter policy dis- 
pute with Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. On three occasions he has approved 
bank mergers over Kennedy's objections, In 
each case, the Department of Justice has 
filed antitrust suits aimed at overturning 
Gidney's approval. 


Ray Gidney needs no defense. He has 
served the country well and with dis- 
tinction throughout his tenure as Comp- 
troller of the Currency. He is an out- 
standing public servant. Again, to avoid 
any charge of political bias, here is an 
editorial from the Journal of Com- 
merce—New York—of September 20, 
1961. It is of interest in connection with 
the latest crude, clumsy, and ruthless 
episode: 

Groney’s Last WORD 

Ray M. Gidney, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, seems likely to retire soon, either 
because some highly placed people in the 


appearing in his current annual report, may 
dered his last word on the subject, 
and a very good last word it is: factual, free 
from distortion and from any labored self- 


has put into his report a concise summary 
of the findings of the Justice Department, 
together with his findings, in the case of 

ery approved bank merger between the 


period there were 56 mergers upon which he 
had to act. To some of them the Attorney 
had no objection on antitrust 
To some he had mild reservations. 
the case of some 19 he had demurred 
rather strongly. 

Up to now the Justice Department has 
gone into court to block or have unscram- 
bled five big mergers, after the supervisory 
authorities designated by the law have 
found no antitrust barriers to them. So we 
have the peculiar and quite embarrassing 
situation of one arm of the Government tell- 
ing three others that their decisions are 
wrong and suing to have their ruling nulli- 
fied. In the case of one New York merger 
we have witnessed the strange spectacle of 
the Federal Reserve Board issuing a special 
statement, ostensibly to defend its own 
ruling, but inferentially calling the Justice 
Department's court complaint untrue. 

The Comptroller reprints the bank merger 
law together with all the congressional de- 
bates which preceded its enactment and 
says: 

“This legislation left final authority over 
bank mergers in the banking agencies [his 
Office, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation] but 
provided for an advisory report from the 
Attorney General on the competitive fac- 
tors involved in each case. It left bank 
mergers not subject to the antitrust laws 
except to whatever extent the courts may 
ultimately hold that the Sherman Antitrust 
Act is applicable.” 

Close reading of the law and study of the 
intent of Congress as revealed in the debates 
support this temperate statement of the 
case. The Justice Department, citing both 
the Clayton and Sherman Acts in its court 
complaints, makes it clear that it has never 
conceded banks are exempt from the Clay- 
ton Act. As Mr. Gidney infers, the Depart- 
ment has the right if not the duty to 
obtain, if it can, court decisions under the 
Sherman Act. 

We shall hear many more of these official 
interpretations of the differences among the 
three bank supervisory agencies and the 
Justice Department in coming months, for 
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the Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in their annual re- 
ports must do as Mr. Gidney has done—de- 
scribe in detail both sides of each merger. 
We hope they will do it as fairly and as con- 
cisely as has the Comptroller. 

Meanwhile, we feel, as we have said on pre- 
vious occasions, that much can be done to 
speed up the period, usually fraught with 
damage and risk to banks involved, during 
which mergers are passed upon and chal- 
lenged. Particularly to be avoided are 11th- 
hour sults which disturb depositors and 
stockholders. 

As to the eventual solution of the painful 
public conflict between the Justice Depart- 
ment and the bank supervisory agencies, 
we can see only two ways out, since the 
former won't concede the agencies the final 
word. One is for a court decision which will 
determine whether the Clayton and Sher- 
man laws apply to banks, and if so to what 
degree. The other is for Congress to resolve 
the conflict by making those laws more spe- 
cific. Since confidence in banks is involved, 
It is obviously not in the public interest for 
these supervisory uproars to continue. 


City Congressmen, Too, Raise the 


Question of New Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recorp an extract from an 
article in the September 1961 issue of 
Doane’s Business Magazine for Ameri- 
can Agriculture, the article concerned 
being entitled “City Congressmen, Too, 
Raise the Question of New Farm 
Programs”: 

In 1962 several farm States will lose some 
of their Representatives to Congress as a re- 
sult of population shifts. This makes it 
even more certain that the votes of city Con- 
gressmen are going to be necessary for any 
important, long-term farm legislation to be 
approved. 

As a followup to last month’s interview 
with Secretary Freeman, we went “up on 
the Hill” with a tape recorder and talked to 
some Congressmen from big-city districts to 
get their views on farm programs. They were 
very willing to discuss the topic. 

Moving over to one side of the political 
battleground, we talked with Congressman 
Tom Curtis of Missouri's Second District, 
who represents part of the St. Louis area. 

Question. What points generally have you 
felt to be the most objectionable about the 
previous farm bills that have been submit- 
ted, or the p that have been in 
effect, and what do you feel is generally de- 
sirable in farm programs for the future, 
from the standpoint of your city and sub- 
urban constituents? 

Curtis. Well, I'd say that basically the 
problem is one of any . If it’s an 
inefficient program that isn’t bringing re- 
sults, it’s not going to appeal to city people 
any more than it is to anyone else. Frankly, 
I think the American Farm Bureau’s criti- 
cism of the farm programs of the past has 
been very sound. The only distinction I'd 
say between the city dweller's views on the 
farm program from that of those who are 
actually in the agricultural business is that 
they don’t get anything out of it directly, 
while at least the farmer does gét some sub- 
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sidy. I've been very pleased, frankly, with 
the criticism emanating from farmers them- 
selves through the American Farm Bureau. 

Essentially I'd say an efficient program 
would appeal to the people of the suburban 
areas, as well as the city folk. The reasons 
that they are disillusioned about the farm 
programs have been their terrific cost and 
the obvious waste that goes with it. They 
know that they are paying for that as tax- 
payers. 

Along with that, I'd make these observa- 
tions: The money really isn't going to the 
kind of farmer that the proponents of this 
legislation say they are trying to help. The 
so-called little family farm doesn't get any 
of this subsidy; it goes to the larger pro- 
ducers who are, frankly, in a position of 
handling things themselves. If the Farm 
Bureau can be looked upon somewhat as 
their spokesman, and I think it can, they 
themselves don’t want it. 

Also, the difference between people in the 
rural areas and people in the suburban and 
urban areas is not very great any more. With 
farm-to-market roads, highways, telephones, 
rural electrification and the like, the differ- 
ence between our city dweller and our rural 
dweller is not very great. They are all pretty 
much Americans. 

Another thing, and I think very basic, . 
we've got to distinguish between what is an 
agricultural problem and what is a rural 
unemployment problem. I think that agri- 
culture, as a part of our economy, is doing 
very well. In fact it's doing so well and has 
advanced so rapidly in technological aspects 
that it has created a great amount of unem- 
ployment, Now the unemployment problem 
is the result of agriculture’s success. The 
unemployment problem is somewhat concen- 
trated in rural areas because today one per- 
son can produce the food and fiber for our 
population that it used to take five to 
produce, 

Handling the problem of this technological 
unemployment is quite a bit different from 
administering to what might be the eco- 
nomic problems of agriculture. We've got 
to distinguish between those two. These 
kind of things I think would appeal to sub- 
urbanites and city people, but I think it 
would appeal to farmers and rural dwellers 
as well. In other words, I don’t think there 
is any real difference today in the thinking 
of our people, whether they live in the coun- 
try or live in the city. 

Question. Have you had much complaint 
from your constituents about the high cost 
of food? 

Curtis. Yes, and I have written back to 
them and said, “Look, you are getting a lot 
more for the food that you buy today.” One 
economist figured out that with frozen food, 
prepackaging and all that goes in the proc- 
essing of food that the housewife can now 
get meals and spend 3 hours less a day in the 
kitchen. Well, I happen to think the house- 
wife's time is worth something. 

The increased cost of food at the market 
probably reflects a real increase in quality 
and timesaving for the housewife, so really 
the cost has gone down, not up. And inci- 
dentally, when the complaints come in it 
usually isn't the farmer they're complaining 
against; it’s the middleman, and the farmer 
complains against the middleman, too. I 
happen to think both the consumer and the 
farmer are not looking at the tremendous 
services that the middleman has performed 
in this area. This is real value for our 
money. 

Question. Have you had complaints rela- 
tive to this high cost of storing the Gov- 
ernment surpluses, for instance this mil- 
Uon-dollars-per-day storage figure that's 
been in the news? 

Curtis. That isn't too generally known 
among the public, but certainly when a news 
story ocours bringing it out—it does bring 
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in complaints. I happen to think these 
complaints are well founded—1 think that’s 
Part of the stupidity that goes along with a 
Program that just continues to produce 
More than we know the markets will absorb. 
I would make this observation—we asked 
Our farmers back in World War II to plow 
Up more land and to buy the necessary 
equipment to handle the production then 
Necessary. I felt after the war was over it 
Was very proper that we should not leave 
them high and dry. But we should have 
been tapering off so that we would be pro- 
ducing what the normal production would 
be in peace times. The result was, we never 
did taper off. There is the error. 
Question. Congressman Curtis, who do 
You feel should take the lead in trying to 
t sensible farm legislation? Who should 
oe to for leadership here in Washing- 


Ounrrs. Well, we should be able to look to 
the leadership in Congress. I'm afraid we 
aren't going to get it because of the struc- 
ture of ; the structure where we are 
Set up in committees. The jurisdiction of 

matters rests in our committees on 

ture. Regrettably their approach has 
not been a broad one. In my judgment 
that's what les at the base of this. On the 

hand, there's been no leadership in 
this administration. 

Question. One other brief question. Do 
Jou feel that sectionalism in the farm econ- 
omy has been a problem here in drafting 
800d farm legislation? 

Curtis. Oh, yes, I think one of the basic 
economic facts about agricultural economics 
today is that farming has become so spe- 

that there Is not the similarity that 
Once existed when you could say “a farmer.” 
y it's either a tobacco farmer or wheat 


{bese various kinds of agricultural special- 
ing, ore so great and the area of common 

terest has dwindled so that you can’t ex- 
Rios in my judgment, to see the old farm 


I think the various committees on agricul- 
in the Senate and the House have not 
ben ted their thinking to this thing. I find 
t organizations—again I want to refer to 
American Farm Bureau because I am 
high on that organization—have made 
Studies and their attempts to get the 
their own people. This has been 
and their analysis of these 
things have been very good. They are bring- 
ing farmers together on the one area 
they do have a common interest. 


Congressman Latta Schedules Confer- 
ences in Fifth Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


‘i LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
t a Congressman should be in his 
sti t to confer and visit with his con- 
patients whenever official duties fo not 
him to be in Washington. 

in assignment to the select committee 
tion eating sales to Communist na- 
8 ns will undoubtedly require a consid- 
Table amount of my time between this 

ovournment and the reconvening of the 
ngress in January. However, during 
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this adjournment I expect to be avail- 
able for conferences and visits with my 
constituents in the courthouse of each 
county in the district in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

November 6, Paulding County, Paul- 
ding, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

November 6, Van Wert County, Van 
Wert, 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

November 7, Defiance County, Defi- 
ance, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

November 7, Williams County, Bryan, 
1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

November 8, Henry County, Napoleon, 
9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

November 8, Putnam County, Ottawa, 
1:30 p.m, to 5 p.m. 

November 9, Fulton County, Wauscon, 
9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

November 9, Ottawa County, Port 
Clinton, 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

November 10, Wood County, Bowling 
Green, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
All problems which constituents have 
with the Federal Government will be 
proper subjects for discussion. 

Should constituents desire to see me 
at times other than those indicated 
above, they may do so by contacting my 
district office at 304 Wood County Bank 
Building, Bowling Green, for an appoint- 
ment. 8 


Negro Mental Potential Seen Equal to 
Whites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I present 
for the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress the following article which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Evening 
Star: 

[Prom the Evening Star, Sept. 7, 1961] 
Necro MENTAL POTENTIAL SEEN EQUAL ro 
WHITES 
(By John Barbour) 

New Tonk, September 7.—There is no evl- 
dence that Negroes are inferior to white per- 
sons in native intelligence, a group of the 
American Psychological Association says. 

Reported differences between intelligence 
test scores of whites and Negroes tend to in- 
dicate an inequality of opportunity for Ne- 

more than anything else, the group 
said yesterday. 

Given equal opportunity, education, and 
background, there is essentially no difference 
between IQ scores of whites and Negroes, a 
spokesman added. 

The group, called the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, added: 

“What is equally clear is that no evidence 
exists that leads to the conclusion that such 
differences are innate. 

“Quite to the contrary, the evidence points 
overwhelming to the fact that when one 
compares Negroes and whites of comparable 
cultural and educational background, dif- 
ferences in intelligence diminish markedly.” 

DIFFERENCE LESSENS 

Furthermore, the statement said, “The 
more comparable the background, the less 
the difference.” 
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The group issued the statement at the 
close of the APA annual meeting, comment- 
ing on a recent report by Dr. Henry Garrett, 
University of Virginia psychology professor 
and past president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

Dr. Garrett wrote his views in a Univer- 
sity of Chicago press publication. Perspec- 
tives in Biology and Medicine.” 

In this article, Dr. Garrett said that until 
World War I it was probable that American 
scientists who gave the matter any thought 
believed the Negro was natively less gifted 
than the white. j 

“Thus, the Negro was generally considered 
to be less intelligent and more indolent than 
the white, and to be somewhat lacking in the 
fundamental traits of honesty and reliabil- 
ity,” he said. “This Judgment was concurred 
in by most white Americans. 

DIFFER IN OPPORTUNITY 


“Social scientists today do not often ac- 
cept these one-time commonsense judg- 
ments. Instead, they hold that racial dif- 
ferences are skin deep: That, whereas the 
black African differs from the white Euro- 
pean in the breadth and depth of his civili- 
zation, there are no genetic or native factors 
to account for these differences; that all 
races are potentially equal in ability and 
differ only in their opportunity to achieve.” 

Dr. Garrett sald this has been called 
equalitarian dogma and that evidence from 
intelligence testing does not favor this view 
and in fact seems to contradict it. 

He cited a book which covered a period 
of 44 years from 1913 to 1957 and analyzed 
some 240 studies to show generally that 
American Negroes have lower IQ's than 
American whites, produced fewer gifted 
children, and more in the feeble-minded in- 
telligence-test category. 

The executive committee of the American 
Psychological Association group said: 

“We regret that Professor Garrett feels that 
his colleagues are foisting an ‘equalitarian 
dogma’ on the public. There is no question 
of dogma involved. 


CASTS SERIOUS DOUBT 


“Evidence speaks for itself and it casts 
serious doubts on the conclusion that there 
is any innate inequality in intelligence in 
different racial groups. 

“Indeed, not until we achieve equal op- 
portunity for all will we to under- 
stand what the full genetic potentiality is of 
any group.” . 

In an interview, Dr, Isadore Chein, of 
New York University, speaking for the group, 
said that the article suggests that the lack 
of evidence of equality led Dr. Garrett to 
the conclusion that there was no equality 
between the two races. 

Studies of 12-year-olds in New York have 
shown, he said, that the longer the Negro 
child has lived in New York, the less the dif- 
ference in intelligence test scores were. 


Last Round on Li'l Abner” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of September 11, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, a letter I had 
written to Mr, Laurence Rutman, gen- 
eral manager and editor of the United 
Feature Syndicate; Inc., protesting the 
use of the “Li'l Abner” comic strip to de- 
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grade the law enforcement officers of 
our country. 

Under date of September 19, I in- 
serted the reply from Mr. Rutman in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in which Mr. 
Rutman agreed with my protest and 
also to do something about it. 

Today I am inserting, at the request 
of the cartoonist, Al Capp, a copy of his 
letter to me. Perhaps Mr. Capp did not 
think when he wrote the letter in a 
purely sarcastic vein, that I would place 
his letter in the Recorp. I am also in- 
serting herewith, my reply to Mr. Capp 
and wish to state that every law enforce- 
ment agency writing to me from several 
different parts of the United States all 
agreed with the position I took and in 
my letter to Mr. Capp, I have inserted 
one article from the Texas Lawman 
which is indicative of other letters I have 
received. 

No further comments are necessary 
from me on this subject. 

The letters follow: 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1961. 
Congressman FRANK J, BECKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Becker: Your letter 
attacking “Li'l Abner” inserted by you in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, has been called to my 
attention. I hope you will be fair enough to 
insert this reply in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

You state that you are appalled that any 
responsible publisher would expose such 
cartoons to the American public. I am 
astonished that a cartoon-reading U.S. 
Congressman doesn’t understand my car- 
toons as well as the average 16-year-old kid. 
Every red-blooded Fearless Fosdick fan knows 
and has known for years, that it is Fosdick, 
courageous, loyal, and underpaid who repre- 
sents the average cop—and that the corrupt 
higher-ups I portray represent only those 
rotten apples in our police force who make 
life hard for the Fosdicks. 

The story you beef about is a paean of 
praise for the decent elements in our con- 
stabulary, and an attack on the indecent. 
Why don't you have some kid explain it to 


you? 
Best, 
AL Capp. 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1961. 
Mr. AL Carr, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Carr: In response to your letter 
of September 18 I am inserting your reply in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as you request and 
very happy to do so, together with my reply 
to you. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
letter from Mr. Laurence Rutman, general 
manager and editor of the United Feature 
Syndicate, Inc., which I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on September 19 on 
page 19148 which you will notice is quite 
different in acknowledging the problem than 
your sarcastic reply. 

You will also note that your attack in 
this comic strip on law enforcement officers 
came to my attention by parents of young- 
sters reading this strip and was not merely 
a figment of my imagination. 

What you intended to convey In your comic 
strip is one thing but I think we must agree 
that the minds of young children are not 
always mature enough to understand intent 
and merely understand what they see. I am 
quoting from a paragraph of an article being 
published in the Texas Lawman, official pub- 
lication of the Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, 
Inc., which reads as follows: 
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“The Texas Lawman most sincerely com- 
mends Congressman Becker for his condem- 
nation of Cartoonist Al Capp, whose antipa- 
thy toward law enforcement officers has been 
demonstrated on many occasions during re- 
cent years, both in his syndicated comic 
strip and in person. This aversion is pos- 
sibly engendered, as we recall, by his en- 
counter in one or more instances with troop- 
ers of the Connecticut State Police in con- 
nection with his alleged violations of the 
traffic laws. Mr. Capp's artistry in the car- 
toon field and his mastery of satire is well 
known to ‘Li'l Abner’ fans everywhere but 
his irresponsible and scurrilous attacks on 
the law enforcement profession, whether by 
design or otherwise, is to be condemned by 
all right-thinking individuals. Congressman 
Becker is to be congratulated for having the 
courage and fortitude to speak out in de- 
fense of the Nation's law enforcement of- 
ficers.” 

In closing, I have received a number of 
other commendatory letters from police en- 
forcement agencies in various parts of the 
country. So you see, Mr. Capp, I have no 
hesitation whatever in inserting your reply 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK J. BECKER, 
Member of Congress. 


General Walker Reprimand Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, the controversy over the admonish- 
ment of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker rages 
unabated. Emotions are so strong that 
sometimes the facts of the case are ob- 
scured. Yesterday, a number of my col- 
leagues discussed this case on the House 
floor. I thought a recent special report 
5 mine might be of interest to the Mem- 

rs. 

General Walker was commander of 
the 24th Infantry Division in West Ger- 
many last April, when charges were 
made that his troop education and in- 
doctrination program was following the 
pattern of the rightwing John Birch 
Society. He subsequently was relieved 
of his command following an Army in- 
vestigation. Since then, charges have 
been made that General Walker was 
disciplined because he was a zealous anti- 
Communist. 4 

Considerable light now has been shed 
on this case. During the week of Sep- 
tember 3-9 Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara appeared before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and answered 
the questions of Senator Strom THUR- 
mond and other critics of the Army ac- 
tion. From his testimony and the sub- 
sequent release of the 973-page tran- 
script of the Army’s hearings on the case 
it now becomes clear that General Walk- 
er was dimisssed, not because he was a 
zealous anti-Communist, but because he 
engaged in political activity. 

Two facts stand out: First that Gen- 
eral Walker advised the troops and their 
families to consult the so-called ACA 
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Index before voting in congressional 
elections last fall, and second, that Gen- 
eral Walker pleaded the military equiva- 
lent of the fifth amendment (article 31 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice) 
when questioned about this. This arti- 
cle, like the fifth amendment, may be in- 
voked when one believes his own testi- 
mony might “tend to incriminate” him. 

For your information, the ACA Index 
is a voting guide published by one par- 
ticular faction on the American political 
scene. It can lay no more claim to in- 
fallibility or correctness than the ADA 
Index, published by the opposite extreme 
of the political spectrum. For General 
Walker to urge his troops and their fam- 
ilies to consult this guide before voting 
was to engage in overt political activity 
in clear violation of the spirit of the 
Hatch Act, which prohibits Government 
personnel from participating in politics 
other than voting. 

I think the viewpoint of the ACA is 
shown by the way it regarded the voting 
record of President Kennedy when he 
was a Senator. On the issue of private 
ownership and against Government 
ownership Mr. Kennedy was rated zero 
out of a possible 100 percent. In a cate- 
gory, “for individual liberty and against 
coercion,” he was rated only 11 percent. 
And he was given another zero on na- 
tional defense. 

The Army investigation brought out 
other points, as well. For example, the 
testimony revealed that General Walker 
is a member of the John Birch Society. 
an organization whose leader says for- 
mer President Eisenhower, John Foster 
Dulles, Allen Dulles, and other high offi- 
cials of our Government have been 
Communist agents or dupes. Also, it 
was revealed that General Walker made 
public statements which were deroga- 
tory of other present and former offi- 
cials of our Government. Such state- 
ments, of course, are wholly out of keep- 
ing for a military officer. 

Three days before he left office last 
January former President Eisenhower 
said in a nationwide television address: 

In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwar- 
ranted influence, whether sought or un- 
sought, by the military-industrial complex. 
The potential for the disastrous rise of mis- 
placed power exists and will persist. ~ 


I believe Mr. Eisenhower's warning is 
pertinent to this situation. In the 
course of our history we have always 
maintained civilian control of our Gov- 
ernment by elected officials responsible 
to the electorate. I firmly believe that 
this must continue. 

Everyone will agree, I think, on two 
propositions: First, that military lead- 
ers have a right and duty to indoctrinate 
their troops in broad, basic principles of 
American history and government 80 
they will know why they are asked to 
serve their country and fight for it if 
necessary; and, second, that military 
leaders have absolutely no business tak- 
ing any part in political campaigns or 
seeking to infiuence their troops in mat- 
ters which are partisan or political, One 
need only look at some of the South 
American and Asian nations to see that 
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Teal democracy and liberty are missing 
when military leaders participate in 
elections or political decisions. 

A nonpolitical military establishment 
is one of the most vital, indispensable in- 
gredients of the kind of democracy which 
distinguishes the United States, Britain, 
and other nations of the free.world. 

This whole thing can be seen in true 
focus, I believe, if we suppose for a mo- 
Ment that the situation had been re- 
versed. Imagine that General Walker 
had called his troops together to “‘indoc- 
trinate” them on Americanism. Sup- 
Dose he had advised them that our coun- 
try was in great danger of losing the cold 
War to the Communists, and that we 
Could strengthen our Nation for the fu- 
ture only if we had more Federal aid to 
education, more urban renewal to elimi- 
Nate crime and poverty in the cities, 
larger aid for undeveloped countries, and 
80 forth. These are views which have 

expressed by President Kennedy, 
ex-President Eisenhower, and other 
Americans whose sincerity and patriot- 
ism cannot be questioned. Had this been 
the case, I think you would have joined 
Me in expressing outrage at such military 
interference in these political questions. 
Yet, if what General Walker did is right, 
another commander holding the views 
I have mentioned could properly “indoc- 
trinate” his troops along those lines. On 
the basis of the facts presented I think 
re can be no doubt that the repri- 
eee General Walker was war- 


New Civil Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, there 
is printed herewith additional views to 
the “New Civil Defense Program” report 
adopted by the Committee on Govern- 
Ment Operations, as submitted for filing 
on September 20: 

New Civ DEFENSE PROGRAM—ADDITIONAL 
Virws a 

While this report is primarily an analysis 
of the status, and plans for civil 
defense, it also has the effect of promoting 

subcommittee’s pet project—a nation- 
Wide program for the construction of under- 
Bround group shélters at Federal expense 
(Teport, pp. 58, 59). 
committee looks upon the civil de- 
tense program announced to date as a be- 
Binning and we assume that it is but a first 
Step in a well progressively de- 
veloping civil defense program” (report, p. 
8). The report then goes on to state that 
the Department of Defense must develop, 
as rapidly as possible, an optimum shelter 
Plan for the United States.” The cost of 
One such plan is estimated at $20 billion 
(report, p. 58). 

The undersigned do not in any way wish 
to minimize the need for civil defense and 
agree with the committee's recommenda- 
uon that the Department of Defense should 
8 an optimum shelter plan for the 

Rited States. 
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However, the need for expenditures of the 

of $20 billion should be deter- 

mined in the light of all strategic factors 

and should be weighed against alternate re- 
quirements for defense expenditures. 

The subcommittee’s suggested example of 
an optimum shelter plan to partially pro- 
tect against the effects of known and exist- 
ing weapons was first proposed in 1956 and 
may be ineffective against new or greater 
weapon hazards. 

The subcommittee finds it (report, p. 5) 
“heartening and fortunate that the Presi- 
dent recognizes the vital importance of an 
effective civil defense. His personal mes- 
sages to the Congress and to the American 
people have banished, almost overnight, a 
great deal of public apathy and indifference.” 

An interesting commentary on this “Pres- 
idential blessing” (report, p. 31) is provided 
by the following Associated Press story which 
appeared in the Washington Evening Star 
for Saturday, September 16, 1961: 

“TOP OFFICIALS APATHETIC TO HOME SHELTERS 

“President Kennedy is spurring Americans 
on to build home fallout shelters to cut the 
Nation’s losses in case of nuclear war—but 
to his official family the idea seems to be a 


yawn. 

“Of 14 high officials who sit with Mr. Ken- 
nedy on the National Security Council or in 
the Cabinet, not a single one has yet built a 
home shelter. 

“Postmaster General Day, however, has 
picked out what looks like a pretty safe cor- 
ner in his basement and is stocking it with 
canned goods and other survival items. 

„A few others are arranging for shelters, 
or thinking about it in a nonurgent way, but 
in most cases the reaction appears to be: 
Who. me?“ 

“The high officials who are minus shelters 
aren't explaining, for the most part, but 
among the lower echelons an air of jaunty 
fatalism is widespread. One subordinate of- 
ficial said: 

“If the big bangs begin, Washington will 
be a prime target. I live in Georgetown, 
close to the center of things. I'd be vapor- 


ized, shelter or no shelter, so why bother?“ 


“This attitude isn't universal by any 
means, and quite a few shelters have been 
built in the Capital, though not by the real 
bigwigs. 

“Here's a rundown on the top-rankers: 

“President Kennedy: The White House 
has an elaborate bomb shelter bullt during 
the war. Mr. Kennedy has several secret 
shelters to go to within 2-hour auto drive 
or 20-minute helicopter trip from Wash- 
ington. 

“Vice President Jonnson: He recently 
bought a French chateau-type home in 
Spring Valley, but is living in a hotel while 
the house is revamped. The revamping does 
not include a fallout shelter, aids said. 

“Secretary of State Rusk: He and Mrs. 
Rusk have been talking over the shelter idea 
but are undecided yet. 

“Secretary of Defense McNamara: He's ar- 
ranging to have a shelter installed in the 
big house he rents on Kalorama Circle. He 
really has to have a shelter to set an example, 
if for no other reason. Mr, Kennedy re- 
cently gave him command of the nationwide 
shelter program. 

“Prank B. Ellis, civil defense director: 
He rents a house, and is trying to get a 
shelter designed that can be readily moved 
if the next tenant doesn’t want it. 

“McGeorge Bundy, Presidential assistant 
2 national security affairs: No shelter, aids 
“Secretary of the Treasury Dillon: No 
shelter. 

“Attorney General Kennedy: No shelter. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Freeman: No 
shelter. 

“Secretary of Commerce Hodges: He's an 
apartment dweller and can’t have a shelter 
of his own. 
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“Secretary of Labor Goldberg: Has two 
homes, in Washington and Chicago. Doesn't 
contemplate a shelter. 

“Secretary of Welfare Ribicoff: He rents 
in Georgetown and feels he cannot do any- 
thing about a shelter. 

“One high official who is really shelter- 
conscious is Roswell L. Gilpatric, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. He had two, one at 
his Long Island home and one at his house 
at Grasonville on Maryland’s eastern shore.” 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 
GEORGE MEADER. 
CLARENCE J. BROWN. 
JOHN B. ANDERSON. 


Commencement Address by Hon. Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin Before Student 
Nurses a Lancaster, Pa., General Hos- 
pital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, former 
Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland delivered an excellent speech 
on September 10 last, at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Lancaster General 
Hospital student nurses at Lancaster, 
Pa. 

As my daughter is a graduate nurse, 
I read Governor McKeldin’s most inter- 
esting address with particular apprecia- 
tion. It seems to me that it deserves 
wider attention and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, GOVERNOR 


AUDITORIUM, LANCASTER, PA., SUNDAY, SEP- 

TEMBER 10, 1961, 8:15 P.. 

The work of a graduate nurse is of such a 
character that laymen tend to get senti- 
mental about it. I hope to avoid that, for if 
there is one thing that a good nurse must 
steer clear of, it is sentimentality, for what 
you will have to deal with in your profes- 
sional career is reality in just about the 
harshest aspect. 

Therefore, I shall lose no time telling you 
that you are to be ministering angels to 
suffering humanity. It is true that a first- 
rate nurse does seem to the patient some- 
thing like a ministering angel, but she 
doesn't get to look like that by thinking 
about it. She acquires that appearance by 
doing her job in the most skillful and effi- 
cient way possible. So the wise nurse is the 
one who thinks about the job, and if she 
seems to sprout wings it Is pure accident, as 
far as she is concerned. 

It is the fact, however, that the graduate 
nurse does bear a special relation to the 
public, and it is of this that I propose to 
speak. This relation grows out of your pro- 
fession, but it is not strictly professional. 
You have had instru enough in pro- 
fessional ethics, so even if I were qualified 
to deal with the subject, it would be a waste 
of time. I have in mind a relation, partly 
ethical, but largely intellectual, that is borne 
by every member of society to some extent, 
but that rests with extra weight upon those 
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who by reason of their special skill come In- 
to contact with a wide range of human 


types. 

The public official is one of these, as I 
know by long experience. The clergyman is 
one. The schoolteacher is one. So, to a 
lesser extent, are the lawyer in private prac- 
tice, and the journalist. But of all who deal 
with the public, those who come into closest 
contact with every possible kind of man and 
woman are the doctor and the nurse, par- 
ticularly those who do not specialize, but 
remain in general practice. 

More than that, the science and art of 
healing bring the practitioner into contact 
with humanity under circumstances that 
strip away illusions and pretenses and reveal 
the essential character, Pain isa reality, per- 
haps the starkest reality we know. Given 
even passably good health, a man or woman 
can, as the saying is, “put up a front” that 
the shrewdest observer can hardly penetrate; 
but when one is severely stricken, pretenses 
collapse and to the doctor and the nurse the 
personality is revealed as it really is. 

To see men and women as they really are 
is not always a happy experience. Some peo- 
ple are ennobled by suffering, but not all. 
Some are debased by it. There is a point, 
as the devilish ingenuity of the concentra- 
tion camps has showed us, at which extreme 
suffering can break down any character and 
dehumanize the sufferer. It js the glory of 
modern medical science that it can and does 
prevent suffering so extreme in civilized 
countries; but there is, and there will al- 
ways be, enough unpreventable pain to give 
the doctor and the nurse a highly realistic 
view of humanity. 

This can have a deadening effect. I have 
no doubt that you have been told many 
times that yours is among the noblest of the 
professions. Perhaps you have been told so 
many times that you are tired of hearing it. 
Then let me give the statement a different 
slant—nursing can be, but is not necessarily, 
among the noblest professions, It all de- 
pends upon the attitude that practice de- 
velops in the individual nurse. She can 
see so much of evil, and weakness, and folly 
that she will come to despise humanity; and 
there is no nobility in that. 2 

Please understand that I am not talking 
about the Incompetent nurse who scamps 
her work. There is nothing to be said about 
her except that she ought to get out of the 
profession. I have in mind the nurse who 
maintains the highest scientific standards, 
whose knowledge and skill are beyond ques- 
tion, and whose reliability is absolute, but 
whose emotions have frozen into cynicism 
as a reaction against the ugliness she finds 
in the world. She may be highly efficient, 
but she is never the best nurse. 

We find the same type among doctors— 
men who have developed into thinking ma- 
chines, rather than human beings. Some- 
times they are brilliant. They often grow 
rich and occasionally become famous. But 
they are never the great doctors whom the 
world venerates and loves. They are orna- 
ments of the science of medicine, but not of 
the art of healing; and in the estimation of 
mankind the healer takes rank over the 
sclentist. 

Yet the very same experience that deadens 
the emotion of some nurses has the opposite 
effect on others. Their emotions are not 
deadened, they are merely controlled. Of 
course, the student nurse who faints on her 
first day in the operating room must under- 
go severe discipline, but it ought not to be 
a discipline that will kill the feeling that 
overcame her. What she needs is only con- 
trol, not loss of emotion. For brought un- 
der control it will not hinder, but Immeasur- 
ably help her career. 

Of course this is nothing peculiar to 
nurses. It applies to anyone and everyone 
who has to deal with people. For instance, 
in my own profession, a Judge who would 
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permit his feelings to get out of control 
would be a very bad judge. But the judge 
who is incapable of feeling is also a bad 
judge. Self-control is the mark of highest 
attainment in any walk of life. 

But in the case of the arts and sciences 
that have to do with healing, the value of 
the quality that we call compassion is con- 
spicuous for the very reason that strong 
forces operate to smother it. Therefore the 
nurse owes it to herself to be careful above 
the average not to let those forces prevail. 

I said, and for emphasis I repeat, she owes 
it to herself. She owes it to her profession 
and to the community, also, but first of all 
to herself. For she is compelled to observe 
so much ugliness that she, more than most 
women, ought to watch for and cherish every 
gleam of beauty. 

I am not talking about physical ugliness, 
those occasional distasteful duties that a 
nurse is called on to perform. Most of us 
can endure physical ugliness if we endure 
it for a good purposes. I have in mind, 
rather, the ugly traits that illness often 
brings out in people—pettiness, bitterness, 
all the irritating forms of selfishness. These 
are harder to endure than anything merely 
offensive to the senses, and much more likely 
to harden the emotional nature. 

But they are offset, and to the woman who 
is wise, more than offset, by the things that 
the same experience brings out in other peo- 
ple. For the nurse who is compelled to wit- 
ness the debasement that pain works upon 
small souls, is also privileged to witness the 
splendor that it brings out in great ones. 
The quiet heroism with which quite ordi- 
nary men and women pass through their 
ordeal; the thoughtfulness for others that 
in many cannot be destroyed by the sharp- 
est agony; the steadiness with which the 
humble, and even children, walk into the 
valley of the shadow of death—these things, 
too, are before the eyes of the nurse, and 
they are beautiful with a beauty surpassing 
the glory of this world, radiant with the 
light that never was on sea or land. 

Psychiatrists skilled in the science of the 
subconscious assure us that in very many 
cases the things that we forget are those 
that we prefer not to remember. On that 
sort of thing I am not an authority, so I 
refuse to argue the point. But this much I 
have learned by observation: there are peo- 
ple whose memory of everything beautiful 
that they have seen is much more tenacious 
than their memory of the disgusting, and 
such people live, or seem to live, unusually 
rich and happy lives, 

Now the nurse in practicing. her profes- 
sion is witness of the reality of human na- 
ture; and the beauty of it is as real as the 
ugliness. That is why I say that she owes 
it to herself to remember that beauty, to 
cherish it, and meditate upon it, as much 
and as often as she can. In so doing she 
will inevitably overlay and eventually for- 
get much of the other side of things; and in 
so doing she will enhance the richness and 
happiness of her own life. 

In addition to that, as the years pass and 
the memories accumulate she will develop a 
sympathy and an insight into human na- 
ture that will reinforce her professional 
skill to an amazing degree; and in the end 
she may develop a curious faculty possessed 
by only a few of the medical profession, but 
they among the greatest—an ability some- 
how to stimulate the patient's will to live, 
which is a curative agent more powerful 
than any drug the apothecary ever com- 
pounded. The woman with that faculty is 
not merely a good nurse, but a great one. 

I congratulate you on having passed the 
tests that prove your fitness to enter this 
arduous profession. For although it is se- 
vere, its rewards are correspondingly great, 
not in worldly wealth, but in the intangible 


-values that contribute to inward peace and 


happiness. For along with drudgery and 
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pain you will often witness the beauty of 
heroism; and while you remember that 
beauty, you will possess it, and in time it 
will irradiate your own life. 

Which Is, I am sure, what the apostle had 
in mind for us all when he gave us this 
advice: “Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 


J.F.K. Puts K. on Defensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include a newspaper 
editorial that should be of interest to 
every American that appears to state the 
exact truth borne out by the facts that 
must be apparent to the thinking peo- 
ple of the United States: 

J. F. K. Purs K. on DEFENSIVE 
(By Wiliam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor 
in chief, the Hearst newspapers) 

The curtain rises Tuesday on the big world 
Stage of the United Nations. This time we 
will be spared “Kobbler” Khrushchey’s shoe- 
pounding routine of last year which was 
widely considered to be the alltime low in 
Assembly procedure. Advance notices indi- 
cate this fall's show will be on a more seri- 
ous level. 

Certainly there is nothing more serious— 
for the United States, the U.S.S.R. and all 
the nations represented—than the drama 
that moves into the U.N. from Washington, 
the quickening crisis of Germany and Ber- 
Un. 

This will start in the wings, so to speak. 
with offstage dialogue between Secretary of 
State Rusk and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko. It will be Mr. Rusk's duty to de- 
termine whether there is any chance—and 
here comes that key word serious 
talks with Russia that could lead to an hon- 
orable solution of the Berlin-German issue. 

I give high marks to President Kennedy 
for seizing the initiative from Khrushchev in 
setting up the Rusk-Gromyko duet. And 
the President did this astutely in the pres- 
ence of two neutral leaders who visited him 
last week, Presidents Sukarno of Indonesia 
and Modibo Keita of Mall. 

It was the kind of diplomatic finesse that 
you don't witness very often, particularly, it 
is sad to say, among our statesmen. For the 
Kennedy statement, issued at the conclusion 
of the Sukarno-Keita meeting, and presum- 
ably saying in formal language what he told 
them informally, accomplished these two 
things: 

1. It put Khrushchev on the defensive by 
challenging him to show at least a semblancé 
of interest in peaceful progress on Berlin and 
Germany—and to show it by instructing his 
man at the U.N. to talk with Secretary Rusk 
in the presence of the world organization. 

Naturally the Russians rushed in the next 
day with an announcement that Gromyko 
was willing, but it had a hasty me-too flavor. 

2. It emphasized to Messrs. Keita and Su- 
karno that while we would not be pressured 
into going to a useless summit, we are and 
always will be ready to negotiate if d- 
ferences are approached with full under- 
standing of the rights, obligations, and vital 
interest of others.” 
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The President made another astute move 
by handing the two leaders letters to dis- 
tribute to all those who attended the recent 
Belgrade conference, expressing the same 
Position and stressing that the United States 

not negotiate under the gun of any 
Ultimatum, 

Mr. Kennedy was blunt but reasonable. 
He told his visitors that in Berlin “the posi- 
tion of the West and of the West Berliners 
Will be defended” and he scored a telling 
Point by reminding them it was of the “ut- 
Most importance that there will be no unl- 

Tal acts (such as Khrushchey signing a 
Separate peace treaty with East Germany) 
eee will make peaceful progress Impos- 

e.” 

Whether this logic will penetrate the illog- 

builtin bias of many neutrals against 
the United States and the West remains to 


Tt seems to have influenced President Keita 
to the extent that he agreed a summit meet- 
ing with Khrushchev would have to be care- 
Tully Prepared in advance. 

But he still kept his blinders on in holding 

t Berlin is a “minor problem” and that 
Self-determination for the people of Berlin 
and Germany is not the same thing at all 
as self-determination for the people of 
Africa. 

It is this inability to understand the im- 
i of Berlin and of self-determination 

Or all peoples everywhere—and many “neu- 
tral" leaders share it with Keita—which leads 
me to believe there must be more than an 
off dialog between Secretary Rusk 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko, important as 
that will be. 

I think that President Kennedy needs to 
take it from the wings onto the full stage 
bY appearing personally before the Assembly 
un soon as possible. What I have in mind is 
not a speech of glossy generalities. 

I e the Presiednt can keep and ad- 
Vance the initiative now hold by spelling 
Cut firmly our country's position, the mean- 
ing of Berlin and self-determination, and by 
pointing out the list of “captive nations” 

hich makes the Soviet Union the greatest 
Colonial power in history. 

The initiative Is vitally worth holding. 

Last week this column noted rumblings 
bby the White House which matched my 
na 


feelings about U.S. ald to neutral“ 
1 - The general idea is that now is 

800d time to count noses of who's neutral 
on whose side. 

Hearst Headline Service’s White House cor- 
nent nden. Marianne Means, detected the 

Whiff of the administration's change of 
pitection. Her report for our September 6 
Apers was that President Kennedy was 
Pretty sore about the way some recipients 
thea: handouts backed the Soviet line in 
Belgrade meeting of nonalined“ nations. 
the Ugoslavia's Tito, as No. 1 ball carrier for 
lls Red side at the “neutral” session, was 
ted as No. 1 candidate for losing his ac- 
Cess to the American till, from which he has 
gece, $2.2 billion so far. 
to get it straight—for those who are 
{aterested—here's how I feel about Tito 
every bit of it based on his record): 

He is an avowed Communist, for more 
1 40 years. He was Moscow- trained and 
or nearly two decades roamed Europe as an 

ternational agent of the Kremlin. 

e only reason he is a KO-existing Kom- 
1 instead of a Moscow puppet nowadays 
dlerscause he insists on being an absolute 

Ctator in his own country. 
cold has consistently been antl-U.S. in the 

d war, while taking the American taxpay- 
ers money. 

He is a bloody-handed murderer. On 
Moscow's orders (Hitler and Stalin were pals 
e time) his troops let Yugoslavian pa- 

Ots die defending their country against 
Nazis in the early days of World War IL 
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Then, when Stalin switched sides, Tito 
devoted as much time to. fighting anti- 
Communist Yugoslavs as to fighting the 
Germans. He captured anti-Red Leader Gen. 
Draha Mihailovich and “executed” him on 
phony treason charges. 

Worst. of all, after the war he shot down 
two U.S. planes, killing five U.S. fliers. 

How many spots can any one leopard 

? 

Yet, ever since Tito had a falling-out with 
the Kremlin over who is boss Red in Yugo- 
siavia, our Government—with the muddle- 
headedness crossing lines—has been 
building him up as a “wedge” in the com- 
munist world. 

The logic of that has escaped me. I have 
believed all along that Tito should have been 
left to work out his own fate without any 
attempt to buy him for our side. Here are 
some reasons why: 

He had no place else to go. He couldn't 
move closer to the Kremlin or he'd lose the 
independence which is the only thing that 
distinguishes him from any other Red. 

Anybody who can be bought by one side 
can be bought back by the other. 

Without our ald, he would have been a 
glaring case of the economic failure of 
communism. 

Bad as sending economic aid to Tito al- 
ways was, even worse was giving him U.S. 
military ald. Why ever give weapons to 
nations which will potentially use them 
against us? 

That was why, back in the summer of 
1956, this column dug up and revealed that 
Tito was scheduled to get 380 U.S, jet mili- 
tary planes. The Hearst papers raised such 
a storm of protest that Washington backed 
down and canceled out all but a few of the 
shipments. 

Which brings me to my personal experi- 
ence of Comrade Tito. In November of that 
year, as one of seven Americans who were 
asked to survey U.S. foreign aid on the 
scene, I went to Norway, Denmark, and West 
Germany. My schedule also called for vis- 
iting Yugoslavia. 

Before I could go there, I was informed 
that I was “persona non grata”—not wel- 
come by Tito because of personal insults.” 

I sure had to plead guilty to that. In 
fighting to stop the jets from being sent 
to Tito, I had referred to him as a Red- 
handed murderer for shooting down Ameri- 
can planes after the war. 

In a way that was a real kick. Like 
anyone else, I had been tagged “persona non 
grata“ at parties and such before. But to 
be barred from a whole country, and by such 
an unsavory character as Tito, was kind of 
flattering. 

PS—I've never had occasion to change 
that opinion of Tito, It’s nice to see that, 
as the result of his neutralist conniving, my 
low estimate of him is beginning to he 
shared by our Government in Washington. 


_ Down in the Stockpile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of Friday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, entitled “Down in the 
Stockpile.” 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 15, 

1961] 
Down IN THE STOCKPILE 


We knew there were some weird items 
in the Nation's so-called strategic stock- 
pile of materials critically needed for de- 
fense. But we hadn't realized, until Dela- 
ware’s Senator WiuLiaMs made a point of 
it the other day, that the cache includes 
considerable quantities of feathers and down. 

Mr. WiLiams considers the feathers-and- 
down program another instance of Govern- 
ment waste, mismanagement and stupidity. 
He is not least annoyed by the refusal of 
Officials to disclose to him just how much of 
the lightweight stuff the stockpile contains. 

As he puts it, They seem to think Mr. 
Khrushchey will win the cold war if I am told 
how many feathers we have in the stock- 
pile. What are we going to do, have a pil- 
low fight over Berlin?” 

It's a good question. We can think of a 
couple of others. What are feathers doing 
down in a strategie“ stockpile? To put it 
another way, what are they, horsefeathers? 
And is the stockpile a stockpile or just 
another featherbed? 


The Herlong-Baker Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Chester Reporter, Chester, S.C., of 
September 20, 1961: 

THE HERLONG-BARKER BILL 


The House Ways and Means Committee 18 
presently considering a bipartisan approach 
to the tax problem, the Herlong-Baker bill, 
which would set up a 5-year program for 
the reduction of both corporate and individ- 
ual income taxes and effect other tax re- 
forms on a broad scale. 

The 52 percent corporate tax rate would be 
cut 1 point a year to 47 percent in the fifth 
year. Personal income taxes would be re- 
duced in similar fashion over the 5-year pe- 
riod. The 20-percent rate applicable to the 
first $2,000 of taxable income would end at 
15 percent. In the highest bracket, the pres- 
ent 91 percent on incomes over $200,000 
would be reduced to 47 percent In the fifth 
year. 

The scheduled reductions of income tax 
rates in the Herlong-Baker bill would be 
made only in those years the Federal budget 
is expected to show a surplus and can be 
spread over a 9-year period if this becomes 
necessary. 

“The intent of the legislation.“ said the 
sponsors of the bill, “is to give priority for 
use of the revenue gain to tax rate reform 
over any and all spending on new or old 
programs except that necessary for national 
defense. 

“It is long past the time when we should 
have recognized that we need more capital 
for more growth just as does the rest of the 
world. We cannot afford a tax structure 
which converts job creating growth capital 
into current Government spending. Until 
Federal tax rates are reasonable and mod- 
erate, further increase in Federal spending 
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will be at the expense of greater growth in 
the private economy.” 

In a very real sense, the Herlong-Baker bill 
proposes tax reduction in the United States 
on & pay-as-you-go basis. One year's reduc- 
tion could so stimulate growth and business 
that the next year’s reduction would be paid 
for in advance through an increase in tax 
revenues. It provides for no drastic reduc- 
tion in revenues in any year. 


The Broadened Responsibilities 
of Bankers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of New Jersey has reason to take pride 
in the outstanding graduate training 
program in banking provided by our 
State university, Rutgers, at New Bruns- 
wick. There is probably no school in 
the country that has a more distin- 
guished reputation. 

The Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing has been a joint project for many 
years of Rutgers and the American 
Banking Association. Requirements for 
admission are rigid. Applicants for this 
advanced training must be 30 years old 
and they must have 8 years of experience 
in banking. Furthermore, they must also 
be officers of their bank at the time they 
seek enrollment. 

As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I take great pride in 
inserting in the Appendix of the RECORD 
excerpts from an address by Dr. E. Sher- 
man Adams, vice president of the First 
National City Bank of New York and 
formerly director of the Stonier Gradu- 
ate School of Banking. He spoke to the 
student body of the graduate school at 
Rutgers on June 21 of this year. 

The first part of his address was de- 
voted to the more technical aspects of 
banking, but I am sure that all of my 
colleagues will be interested in his re- 
marks which stress the importance of 
bankers assuming the public responsi- 
bilities of good citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Adams’ address: 
IMPORTANCE OF OUR PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 

(Address by Dr. E. Sherman Adams) 

I am not here to talk shop, tempting 
though this is. Indeed, most of us are in 
danger of becoming so engrossed in our 
shopkeeping problems that we give inade- 
quate attention to our broader public re- 
sponsibilities. 

This would be the worst mistake we could 
make, even from a strictly self-interest 
point of view. I say this not merely because 
what is good for the economy is good for 
banking, for this is true of most businesses. 
But the situation of bankers is unique be- 
cause they are in a position to contribute so 
significantly to the public welfare—and what 
is more, the public has some awareness of 
this fact. The spotlight is always on bank- 
ing. If bankers fail in their public responsi- 
bilities, their failure will be conspicuous. 
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Also, banking has now become highly de- 
pendent upon the goodwill of the public. 
Banks formerly served only certain classes 
but now they serve the masses. We find 
ourselves operating today in a market where 
the patronage of the public is all important 
and one in which we face aggressive, formi- 
dable competition from other types of finan- 
cial institutions. In addition, the attitude 
of the public now has a decisive influence 
upon legislation and public policies which 
affect banking. 

To a far greater extent than in the past, 
therefore, banking needs the good regard of 
the public. This means that bankers must 
serve the common good to the best of their 
abilities. And the public will not be fooled 
on this matter. Over the years the attitude 
of the public toward banking will depend 
most upon how well bankers contribute to 
the general welfare. To be enduring, public 
esteem must be earned. 

But it would do you men an injustice 


to appeal to you only on grounds of self- - 


interest. None of you is ruled simply by 
materialistic motives. Each of you has a 
deep desire to play well your part in the 
human adventure, to make a success of 
your relationships with society. A career 
in banking offers unusual opportunities to 
do just that—and indeed, this is doubtless 
one of the chief reasons why you are at- 
tracted to banking. 

Moreover, most bankers are imbued with 
a strong sense of responsibility. Most of 
us feel that banking partakes of the nature 
of a public trust. Since he serves all groups 
in the community, the banker is more aware 
than many of the interdependence—the 
mutuality of interest—of the worker, the 
farmer, the businessman, and the consumer, 
He appreciates the privilege of being a 
member of our free American society. He 
sees how important it is that he should 
contribute to the common enterprise—not 
as a matter of noblesse oblige but simply as 
his plain duty as a member of the society 
to which he owes so much. 


OUR HOMETOWN DUTIES 


All this is readily apparent when we look 
at our local communities. Every banker 
knows from firsthand experience that the 
growth and prosperity of his institution are 
inextricably tied to the growth and pros- 
perity of the area he serves. He knows 
that he can make important contributions 
to his community, and that people’s ap- 
praisal of these contributions will be critical 
and discerning. 

Most bankers are therefore keenly aware 
of their hometown duties. It is normal to 
find them in the forefront of civic activi- 
ties. Bankers bow to no group in the matter 
of civie spirit. 

Yet here too the nature of the problems 
is changing. Many communities are today 
faced with serious problems of urban blight. 
The needs for community planning and 
rehabilitation and for improved community 
facilities are urgent. They will doubtless 
continue to constitute a major problem for 
many years to come. 

Some bankers are taking a leading part 
in urban renewal p: and they shall 
reap rewards both in heaven and in their 
operating statements. Others have not yet 
become involved. Their reluctance is per- 
haps understandable, but is it wise? 

Regional development and resource utili- 
zation present similar problems. Here again 
bankers are in a position to provide con- 
structive leadership and many are doing so. 
These activities are time consuming, to be 
sure, but they are clearly important to the 
long-range welfare of your communities and 
your institutions. 

Another aspect of community relations is 
the matter of political participation. ‘This 
is a subject to which you men at the grad- 
uate school have been fully exposed so I 
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shall comment on it only briefly, as follows: 
I know that many of you agree that banks 
should do more to encourage their people to 
participate more actively in various types 
of political activity. Some banks have made 
important strides in this direction in recent 
years. This is clearly an area in which there 
is much more to be done. 
ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 

Closely related is the matter of economic 
education. In this democracy of ours, pub- 
lic economic policies are now determined 
chiefly by Joe Public. Fortunately, Joe has 
a remarkable endowment of commonsense, 
and when he is adequately informed about 
a problem, he usually adopts a sensible at- 
titude toward it. Unfortunately, Joe has 
little understanding of the economic facts 
of life. Even among our own bank em- 
ployees, the rate of economic illiteracy is ap- 
pallingly high. 

This is a dangerous situation and one 
which should be of concern to bankers, 
Here again some banks have made some 
progress in recent years, but most have not. 
Many bankers still feel that the economic 
education of the public, or even of their 
own employees, is not their proper concern. 

Does this attitude make sense? Demagogs 
and pressure groups are busily spreading 
misinformation and fallacies and taking ad- 
vantage of the public’s ignorance in eco- 
nomic matters. This threatens the future 
welfare of our entire economy, including the 
welfare of banking. Bankers who have ig- 
nored, or merely deplored, this situation 
should carefully reconsider whether it 18 
really no concern of theirs. 

This does not imply, of course, that bank- 
ers should try to assume responsibility for all 
aspects of economic education. Far from it. 
To a large extent the banker's role should be 
one of lending support to the efforts of pro” 
fessional educators. They can also encour“ 
age and make it easier for their own staff 
people to gain a better understanding of 
economic issues. 


THE BANKER-EDUCATOR 


Nevertheless, there are some areas in 
which bankers do possess special compe~ 
tence, namely, banking and finance. The 
general public and even most bank employ“ 
ees know very little about the banking busi- 
ness and its role in our economy. This 18 
clearly our own fault. We bankers give 3 
great deal of attention to the selling of bank 
services but very little to the selling of bank- 
ing as an industry by explaining its func- 
tions. And if we do not tell the public the 
story of banking, no one will do it for us. 

Another area with which bankers are par- 
ticularly concerned is monetary manage 
ment. Bankers are not always happy about 
the effects of Federal Reserve policies on the 
banks but that is beside the point, They 
know that the Federal Reserve has made and 
can continue to make an important contri- 
bution to the stability of our economy. They 
therefore have a unique responsibility tO 
contribute to public understanding and sup” 
port of sound monetary policy. 

Take interest rates. Here is a subject of 
vital concern to bankers and one on which 
many people harbor dangerous illusions- 
During recent years the ancient fallacy that 
cheap money is the cure for our econo 
ills, has been gaining renewed popularity: 
Many people, including some in high places 
seem to have a notion that it is desirable 
always to keep interest rates low and that 
this should be one of the goals of public 
policy. 

This is a threat to banking, clearly, and 
equally a threat to the public interest 
Bankers should have a clear understanding 
of the role of interest rates in our economy 
and should do what they can to share that 
understanding with the public. 

This is no easy assignment; indeed, it 15 
one of the toughest. Just try explaining 
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your wife or to your next-door neighbor why 
it is important that interest rates should be 
permitted to rise at times as weli as decline 
at other times. And these, presumably, 
Would be receptive listeners, willing to give 
YOu some benefit of the doubt. But the 
Beneral public is not. It is skeptical, quick 

assume you are motivated solely by self- 
interest. It will listen only if it becomes 
donvinced—agalnst its natural instincts— 
that bankers really have genuine concern for 
the common good. 


BANKERS AND PUBLIC FOLICY 


This brings us to another major aspect of 
a banker's public responsibilities: his role 
With respect to national economic problems. 
Clearly bankers should be nation-minded as 
15 as community-minded. Also, the pub- 

© image of banking is greatly colored by 
What bankers do—and fail to do—on the 
National stage. 

I think we should face up to the fact’ that 
this image leaves much to be desired. 
Bankers take pride, and justly so, of the 
record of public. service of members of the 
banking fraternity such as Joe Dodge, Randy 

urgess, and Jack McCloy. This is all to the 
good but it is not good enough. Many peo- 
pa think of bankers as being generally un- 

nughtened and perhaps even antisocial. 
y have the impression that bankers op- 
most progressive measures and are in- 

ted chiefly in legislation which will 
iat ly benefit the banks, Nor are they too 

Torabiy impressed by traditional banker 
exhortations to balance the budget, reduce 

va" and cut governmental expenditures. 
Aa do not for a moment suggest that bank- 

should modify their views on public 
finance Simply because they may be un- 
popular, Indeed, perhaps our first respon- 
lity in national affairs is to work for 
ea sanity. Bankers, more than most 
pub understand the importance of sound 
88 and this imposes special obli- 
ms on them to support sensible mone- 

Gace fiscal policies. 
ters the other hand, even in financial mat- 
Ling We must beware of being doctrinaire. 
toda words of almost a century ago apply 
Wadi The dogmas of the past are inade- 

te for the stormy present. We must think 

t 640 must act anew, we must disenthrall 

NEED FOR A BROAD PERSPECTIVE 

lic ver, there are other aspects of pub- 

Policy with which bankers should be more 

85 77 1 they have been, Sound 

y no means the only ingredient 

= economic progress nor is it the only one 

— hich bankers should be interested. We 

tenets give more attention to other impor- 

otis ingredients—the need for expanding 

In investment in education, for example. 

brashort. we should strive to develop a 

er perspective on national and also in- 
national problems. 

e foreign ald. A recent symposium of 
distinguished scholars and public affairs 
Midst greed that foreign aid will be the 
in important economic problem confront- 
y B the United States over the next 20 
tion Bankers know full well that as a Na- 
Stre we can and must afford to help 
oth, Ngthen the economies and defenses of 
Presi: free nations. In the words of former 
of , dent Eisenhower, The impoverishment 
— Single people in the world means dan- 

to the well-being of all other peoples.” 
te dere should be just as concerned with 
adequacy of our foreign aid programs 
they are with tax reform. 
una lariy. most bankers have A good 
eco erstanding of other elements of foreign 

nomie policy. They appreciate the im- 
to th ce of a liberal trade policy not only 

: is country but to the entire free world. 
bad kuow that the United States cannot 
we cise moral leadership amor nations if 
wit each one thing and practice another 

respect to tariffs, quotas, domestic price 


ox 
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supports, and the dumping of products in 
foreign markets. Unless we demonstrate to 
uncommitted nations that they can trade 
with us and that it is in their Interest to do 
so, they will trade with Russia and our reluc- 
tant grants will do little good. 

Bankers have a clear obligation to give 
their full support to enlightened policies in 
this area—to such things, specifically, as the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. Some 
do speak out on these subjects from time to 
time, but many are silent, largely because 
they regard these issues as not really being 
their concern. Yet this is an area in which 
bankers could make significant contribu- 
tions. If they fail to do so, they fail in one 
of their major responsibilities. 

DON’T JUST BE A BANKER: DO SOMETHING 


Most of you men, I am sure, are in general 
sympathy with most of my comments thus 
far. Nevertheless, you may feel that they 
do not apply directly to you as an individual 
at the present time, for two reasons: First, 
you are up to your ears in bank work for 
which you are directly responsible. Second, 
you may feel that these public responsibili- 
ties we have been talking about devolve 
primarily upon organized banking—bankers 
associations—rather than upon you as an 
individual, 

Well, let’s look at these points. Of course 
we are all busy with our day-to-day duties. 
That’s the kind of business we are in and 
one of the reasons we like it. Nevertheless, 
every one of us could make the time, if we 
wished, to discharge our public responsibill- 
ties. Each of us could learn more about 
public affairs, participate in political or civic 
activities, serve on the school board or the 
local planning commission, write our Con- 

en, teach at the A.I.B. or speak at the 
local service club. In short, don't just be a 
banker; do something. 

Moreover, regardless of your present duties 
in the bank you will sooner or later have 
many opportunities to make suggestions or 
at least cast your vote with respect to the 
policies of your own bank in these areas. 
When these opportunities arise, be prompt 
with your ms and your votes, and 
unabashed in debate with those who pride 
themselves on being hardheaded—and are. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE ABA 


Secondly, this matter of your individual 
responsibility versus that of organized bank- 
ing. Obviously there are certain things 
which bankers can do more effectively on a 
cooperative basis, through their associations, 
than they can acting alone. This is uni- 
versally recognized. But what is not so 
widely recognized is the equally obvious fact 
that the effectiveness of cosperative efforts 
depends upon the cooperation received from 
the individual bankers who comprise the 
association. 

It is an illusion to think of a bankers as- 
sociation as somehow having an independent 
existence of its own. I speak with strong 
conviction on this point, having been, as 
you know, for many years A member of the 
staff of the American Bankers Association. 
As any ABA staff member can tell you, the 
success of any association program depends 
entirely upon the cooperation of individual 
bankers throughout the country. In the 
last analysis, the responsibilities of organ- 


iz 4 banking are the direct responsibilities of 


its members. 

By the same token, this implies that the 
standards and objectives of the ABA should 
be very high. They should represent the col- 
lective responsibilities of bankers every- 
where. They should refiect the finest in 
American banking. 

Obviously the ABA does not presently 
measure up to these high standards. And 
now that I no longer have any official con- 
nection with the association, I should like to 
comment briefly on this point. Let me say 
first that bankers have much to be proud of 
in the record of the ABA, far more than most 
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of them realize. Few bankers appreciate tħe 
devotion to the cause of banking which has 
been expended over the years by staff mem- 
bers and by bankers who have participated 
in the ABA's activities. This graduate school 
is certainly not the least of the ABA ac- 
complishments. 

But if we set our standards as high as we 
should, the ABA has serious shortcomings. 
It falls far short of what it could be doing. 
To my mind, its budget is woefully inade- 
quate. There are countless things that need 
to be done, or done much better, for which 
funds are not in the budget. 

But please don't infer that increasing 
membership dues in the ABA would solve 
the public responsibilities of bankers, It 
most assuredly would not, not unless indi- 
vidual bankers throughout the country are 
willing to lend leadership and support to 
forward-looking policies. The shortcomings 
of the ABA are the shortcomings of its mem- 
bers and no one else. Its potential accom- 
plishments are also those of individual bank- 
ers willing to contribute their time and 
energies to them. 


NEEDED: A SENSE OF DEDICATION 


In short, gentlemen, the responsibilities 
of bankers consist of the obligations of each 
of us as individuals. Every banker has an 
important part to play. If we perform our 
parts as we can and should, we can help to 
strengthen the fabric of our society, 

Banking has come a long way since the 
doghouse days of the great depression. 
But we still have far to go. We need further 
to broaden our concept of the banker's role 
in society and achieve standards of con- 
duct which will set an example for other 
groups toemulate. We need to cultivate the 
habit of thinking in terms of the public in- 
terest. We need to deepen our social con- 
sciousness. This is not Sunday school 
stuff; it is the first law of modern survival. 

Let us remind ourselves again, and fre- 
quently, of the grim urgency of our situa- 
tion, of how much is at stake. The ordeal 
of the 20th century is far from over. The 
Communist menace may confront us for gen- 
erations. This is a global life and death 
struggle, one in which there is no prize for 
second best. 

It is imperative that we keep our economy 
strong and help to strengthen free nations 
everywhere. We must match the fanatical 
zeal of the Communists with an abiding de- 
votion to our ideals. We must be willing 
not only to fight for freedom but to work 
for it, year in and year out. Our leader- 
ship in the world will depend upon how 
well we use our freedom. 

These are not lofty abstractions far re- 
moved from matters of daily living. To the 
contrary, they should provide framework 
and guidance for what we do from day to 
day. They constitute a challenge to each 
of us. They offer to each of us an oppor- 
tunity—to broaden our horizons and to ex- 
pand our spheres of influence. Will we have 
the intelligence, the courage, the maturity, 
and the sense of mission, needed to fulfill 
these obligations? Will we have the vision 
and steadfastness—in short, the dedica- 
tlon—required to live up to our broadened 
responsibilities as bankers? 


Ships Full of Lollipops in the Wrong 
Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by Mr. Robert C. 
Ruark, entitled “Ships Full of Lollipops 
in the Wrong Places.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sus FULL or LOLLIPOPS IN THE WRONG 

PLACES 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

BARCELONA, Sparn.—I am gratified to learn 
that Secretary of State Dean Rusk aims to 
broaden our information activities to present 
a more favorable image of ourselves, and 
also that he emphasizes that “a nation’s 
most effective propaganda is its actual be- 
havior.” 

The first statement can be construed to 
mean that we will spend more money on 
pictures, pamphlets and battleships full of 
baby carriages and lollipops, such as recently 
called on Mombasa in Kenya in the name of 


peace. 

The second harsh, if possible inadvertent 
truth, is that it is going to take a power of 
“actual behavior” to reconstruct the image 
of America abroad. 

The image, as I encounter it in my various 
roamings, is almost universal. It combines 
something of the softheaded old sugar daddy 
with the ruthless explolter of downtrodden 
masses, It is an amalgam of drunken spend- 
thrift, using the bank's money, with a 
Scrooge whose only God is gold, and whose 
efforts ignore the humanities. 

It is a combination of the featherheaded 
doer of misguided good in the wrong places 
and the timorous giant who so pleads for 
international affection that it ls easy for a 
midget to abuse it and finally poke a hole in 
its Cyclopean eye. 

Basically, the picture I am constantly re- 
ceiving is that we have grown so soft and 
frightened of incurring ill favor that we allow 
anybody to milk us of our money and still 
give us the Bronx cheer. We used to con- 
jure up a vision of rawness and crudity, but 
now we are portrayed as a fat man too lazy 
to kill his own snakes, and too frightened 
to chase off his own burglars for fear of 
rousing the yapping dogs. 

It is not a very nice picture, this montage 
of Suez and Laos, Cuba and Berlin. It is 
not a nice picture of our big industrialists 
going to jail for price fixing and assorted 
graft, and the constant pleas of our Presi- 
dent for more money to give more people 
to waste and steal and misuse In the forlorn 
hope that we can buy friendship and mili- 
tary strength. 

Cuba hurt us possibly worse than anything 
we ever got mixed up in, because she was, 
in effect, our own private serpent, and she 
bit us severely on the heel. 

America has always been too big and rich 
and raw and gawky to be beloved, but until 
recent years there was always some respect 
under the gibes we suffered. There was, I 
believe, some hope that Kennedy's fine 

ying about new frontiers and fiber- 
toughening might mean something, but that 
hope has largely disappeared as the brave 
words have largely lacked weight, and the 
gigantic giveaway show increases its prize 
money. 

Perhaps another $500 million sent here, 
another billion there, to buy palaces for 
little dictators and Cadillacs for cousins of 
politicians in malarial swamps and bankrupt 
pig-wallow principalities will solve what- 
ever’s wrong with the American conscience. 
But I doubt very much if all the tail-coated 
delegations to the kraals of recent uncle- 
eaters and fetish-worshipers is going to re- 
instate us as a power to be reckoned with 
instead of monkeyed with. 

I have a hunch that the world is weary 
of our soft-answer-and-easy-handout ap- 
proach to the solution of tromping on a few 
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toads and shooting the heads off a few 
snakes, I think the world is waiting for 
America the beautiful, the bountiful, the 
bumbling, to get real sore and take a sock 
at somebody—even if the sock is at a small 
target. America's hand has been stretched 
so lovingly of late, to all the world, that the 
world has forgotten the hand can close into 
a fist, cramped as it is from writing checks. 


Education of Foreign Students Who Come 
to the United States 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a recent arti- 
cle in Time magazine, entitled “Welcome 
Stranger.” 

Be it noted that the $100,000 offered 
by the State Department—an offer 
which I had helped to obtain—for air- 
lifting African scholarship students was 
scornfully rejected in certain quarters. 

It is interesting to note that this 
$100,000 was indeed actually used last 
spring by State Department officials “to 
bail out the same 289 Africans flown in 
by the Kennedy Foundation; having ar- 
rived with sparse shillings and small 
scholarships. They were in dire straits. 

So the $100,000 which I was criticized 
for seeking, came in pretty handy after 
all. 

I sincerely hope that African student 
attendance in U.S. schools will continue 
to be encouraged by both governmental 
and private agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WELCOME, STRANGER 

US. colleges this month turn to a duty 
that has grown to critical national Impor- 
tance; educating students from new and de- 
veloping nations, who passionately seek U.S. 
knowledge. It is a task full of promise. 
“Students want to come to the United 
States,” says Philip H. Coombs, the State 
Department's Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. “This is an asset 
we should be pretty thankful for. We 
couldn’t buy it.” 

Last year U.S. colleges enrolled 53,107 for- 
eign students, up 46 percent since 1956. In- 
cluded were 19,222 Asians, a 12-percent rise 
in 1 year, and 2,831 Africans, a 44-percent 
rise in 1 year. Last June U.S. colleges pro- 
duced 20,0000 foreign alumni, nearly twice 
as many as the graduates of all Ivy League 
colleges; 74 percent of Harvard students 
were foreigners. This year U.S. colleges will 
probably enroll at least 57,000. By one esti- 
mate, the United States in 5 years may 
have 200,000 foreign students. 

Foreign students are still only 1,3 percent 
of U.S. college enrollment (against 12 percent 
in British universities, 30 percent in Aus- 
tria); yet the record far exceeds Russia's. 
The 39,500 students attracted to the United 
States from underdeveloped areas last year 
compared with 3,600 in all the Communist- 
bloc countries, Despite the lure of Moscow's 
Patrice Lumumba (formerly Friendship) 
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University, the Russians hooked a mere 441 
Africans, 186 of them from Guinea. The Rus- 
sians’ total Latin American catch: 200 stu- 
dents, half from Cuba. In the Middle East, 
they recruited 664 students, mostly Iraqis, 
“Many Soviet scholarships are going begging 
in Africa and the Middle East.“ says Coombs. 


MAKING FRIENDS 


The U.S. Government itself is confined to a 
surprisingly small share of student exchange. 
Last year it provided only partial sponsorship 
for only about 5,000 foreign students. The 
rest are left to the kind of private effort that 
Coombs calls “the people's branch of foreign 
relations.” He means that making U.S. 
friends out of foreign students is almost en- 
tirely a challenge to individual Americans, 
from the college president who selects sanely 
and sets up solid orientation to the family 
that feeds and houses foreign students with 
courtesy and discretion. 

Unhappily for people dealing with foreign 
students, there is no stock model; Congolese 
differ from Kenyans as much as Belgians 
from Britons. But there is at least a statis- 
tical average. The foreign student in 1961 
is probably a male undergraduate studying 
engineering (with social sciences favored 
among Africans). He is far poorer than his 
often rich predecessors, and he is culturally 
more remote from U.S, life. He needs more 
financial help, more guidance, and more 
understanding than ever. 

One of his basic psychological problems is 
an almost invariable loss of self-esteem 
after arrival; he feels uprooted and hence 
resentful. He is shocked at the meagerness 
of his money; U.S. scholarships do not usu- 
ally cover living expenses or summer vaca- 
tions as do Europe’s. He finds astonishingly 
diversified colleges with unpredictable stand- 
ards. He finds rude waiters, Jimmy Hoffa, 
demanding children, and kind old ladies 
who ask Africans if they live in trees. He 
rarely finds anyone who knows the location 
of Mali, Gabon or Dahomey, or even of their 
existence. 

UHURU 


The more backward his country, the more 
elite the foreign student—and the greater 
his pique that ro one recognizes it. “When 
you're dealing with an African student,” says 
Coombs, “you may be dealing with a fellow 
who will be prime minister in 5 years.” Yet 
if his skin is colored, the future prime min- 
ister is certain to encounter discrimination, 
not only in the South's segregated colleges 
but also in Northern restaurants, barber- 
shops, and off-campus housing. 

None of this weighs heavily against the 
promise of power and affluence that a de- 
gree guarantees. Education is synonymous 
with Uhuru (freedom). Kenyans deluge the 
United States with thousands of scholarship 
applications, some of them so misinformed 
that mature men have applied to a girls 
boarding school. Says one British diplomat: 
“These people are going to get across the 
Atlantic by hook or by crook, and they are 
going to survive, They can't face their vil- 
lages unless they return in triumph,” 

Until now, African students have mostly 
got to the United States on their own 
with enough disorganization to damage theif 
studies. Kenya's passion, for example, I 
to the pelimell African airlift origina 
by Politician Tom Mboya that got so much 
publicity in the U.S. presidential campaign 
when the Kennedy Foundation beat the 
Eisenhower State Department to the punch 
with $100,000 air fare. (Coombs used State's 
$100,000 last spring to bail out the same 289 
Africans flown in by the Kennedy Founda- 
tion; having arrived with sparse shillings 
and small scholarships, they were in dire 
straits.) A typical example was the Kenya” 
with a $200 scholarship to a Midwestern unl- 
versity who learned that he also owed $1, 
in fees, not to mention the support of 
six children. Applying the self-help theory: 
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which Tom Mboya favors, some students 
frantically begged for money everywhere. 
‘Please help me,” one wrote to the British 
Embassy, “because I'm beginning to smell.” 


DEODORANTS AND DISHES 


In tidy contrast is a new program, devel- 
Oped by Harvard's dean of admissions, David 
D. Henry, which this year will bring 250 
Students, mostly from West Africa, to some 
150 U.S. campuses. Coordinated by the 

-American Institute, the Henry pro- 

Sram includes a rigorous selection system, 
tion, 4-year scholarships, and all 

living expenses (paid by the International 
peration Administration). A key feature 

is solid orientation. Many of the students 
recently spent 8 days on a transatlantic 
s er, endlessly discussing everything 
Segregation to deodorants and the news 

(to Africans) that U.S. men sometimes have 

Wash dishes; one androcratic African man 
even sat down at a table next to a woman 
for the first time in his life. At Pennsyl- 
Vania, Lincoln, and Atlanta Universities, the 

mers soberly studied everything from 
dating to telephone terminology; even took 
Model exams to get the feel of U.S. class- 
Tooms. 
t Secretary Coombs thinks that there is room 
or both Henry's and Mboya's methods. Co- 
Ordinating the two approaches through the 
Institute of International Education, he has 
put another $100,000 into a better screen- 
B and scholarship system in East Africa. 
ut foreign-student aid is not fully organ- 
and there is obvious need for a really 
®xtensive foreign-student admission system 
th State Department help all over the 
h; ld. This is one of Coombs’ top priorities, 
ese Congress approve a pending revi- 
Of the 15-year-old Fulbright Act that 
d unify and expand all U.S. exchange 
“a into what Senator FULBRIGHT calls 
Positive instrument of foreign policy.” 
AMICARLE ALUMNI 
of reanization and funds will solve most 
thane quirks in student exchange, notably 
i ne J worries that help embitter visi- 
Rage But these problems do not seem to 
to Cost the United States much prestige, 
sop aage from the students who finish their 
fact one and go home. What they say, in 
cation ts singular credit on U.S. edu- 

Argentines admire college spirit and prac- 
vou lab work in U.S. schools; their own uni- 
t tles have no campus life and few pro- 

who answer questions. Middle East- 
their thirst for the technical training that 
Praise n Classical universities lack, and 
been the tic way of American life 
Use it “refuses to accept the status quo.” 
topt the 140 known U.S. alumni in Ghana, 
Univsample, the only West baiter is Lincoln 
versity Alumnus (39) President Kwame 
oth h—although he may outweigh the 
al ers. More typical are such friendly U.S, 
umni as India’s Under Secretary for Ex- 
— Affairs, the director of the Iraqi Atomic 
Mine? Commission, Colombia's Minister of 
What’ and Venezuelas Minister of Finance. 
tern t seems significant is the Argentine pat- 
pot Students who leave for the United 
Pha as rabid anti-Yankees, return em- 
tically pro-United States. 
Ame erything I've done so far I owe to my 
maj can schooling,” says the head of a 


the University of Wisconsin. The s 
familiar to Mandayam A. Sreedhar, 28. 
à 55 India’s most brilliant engineers. What 
ang pene at the Universities of Syracuse 
“the ennsylvania (53) was warm belief in 
can basic American view that two fellows 
hans u business in a garage and build 
to à multimillion-dollar concern. I have 
an er since found it difficult to understand 
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A Strong Offense Best Guarantee We 
Won't Need Fallout Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned lest the American people are be- 
ing sold a bill of goods through the em- 
phasis on building fallout shelters in- 
stead of a policy which would make 
such structures unnecessary. We have 
learned on many occasions, on the foot- 
ball field and in war, that very often the 
best defense is a strong offense. At no 
time has this been more true than now. 
The most sure way to prevent world war 
III and a nuclear holocaust is to let the 
Communists know that we are prepared 
to win, if we are forced to fight. We can 
do this by maintaining a strong lead in 
nuclear weapons, make sure that Khru- 
shchev understands that any war un- 
leashed by him will result in the an- 
nihilation of his homeland, and by sery- 
ing notice that we will stand for no fur- 
ther Communist aggression against free 
people anywhere. Rather than to spend 
$20 to $40 billion on a network of fallout 
shelters which may be interpreted by the 
Communists as signs of fear and weak- 
ness and invite attack, we would be bet- 
ter advised to use whatever money we 
have on building our arsenal of modern 
weapons. We may thus have the best 
chance of insuring the peace of the 
world and make fallout shelters unneces- 
sary. In this connection, the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
points up some facts our national leaders 
may be overlooking: 

GAMBLING ON SURVIVAL 

Since Americans are supposedly so apa- 

thetic about civil defense, it is interesting 


to note the new interest many are showing 
in building their own home fallout shelters. 

lf there has been apathy in the past, we 
think it is understandable. It is still diffi- 
cult, after 15 years of living with the threat, 
for most of us to imagine a nuclear attack, 
and we have not been helped by all the con- 
fusion that has been spread on this subject 
over the years. Some of the confusion has 
come from special pleaders who assert, with- 
out scientific authority, that there would be 
practically no survivors of an attack (so 
why take any precaution?) or who unscien- 
tifically exaggerate the perils and persistence 
of radiation, 

The Government has also contributed to 
the confusion. At one point it seemed to be 
vacillating between evacuation and shelters 
as the recommended plan. Then, after evac- 
uation was pretty well abandoned, there 
was a lot of talk about the need for the 
Government to spend $20 billion or $40 bil- 
lion to build a national network of shelters. 
This was a numbing outlay for anyone to 
contemplate on top of everything else; 
apart from that, few could feel much con- 
fidence that such a system was the best 
answer. 

Gradually, however, it has been possible 
for people to cut through much of the con- 
fusion. More reliable information is avail- 
able about what radiation is and is not, 
and how its dangers can be reduced. It is 
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becoming understood that basements in 
apartment and office buildings can provide 
protection. And the homeowner can see 
that the problems of building and 

his own shelter in his basement or on his 
property are not insuperable. 

So when Khrushchey began threatening 
nuclear war again this year, we would guess 
that more Americans than ever before were 
able to make a balanced assessment of the 
chances of survival. 

Certainly no one wants this trend to 
turn into a panicky or despairing feeling 
that the only hope is to burrow under- 
ground—or worse, that the only salvation 
lies in appeasing the Communists. The best 
civil defense remains the national strength 
and determination to deter the aggressor 
from attacking in the first place. 

But failing that, and with survival a scien- 
tific possibility, it becomes a matter of pru- 
dence to take precautions within reason. If 
more and more Americans want to gamble 
on survival and so preserve or recreate our 
civilization, that is a healthy thing. And 
it is far healthier for them to take shelter 
on their own than for the Government to 
try to force it on them. 

For no amount of Government exhortation 
or spending or compulsion can shake a 
people’s apathy when they are offered no 
convincing prospect ot protection. When 
they begin to see a prospect of protecting 
themselves, they are perfectly capable of 
deciding whether they want to do so. 


The United Nations’ Mistake—Belief 
That Soviet Could Be Dealt With as 
Equal, Law-Abiding Nation Is Hit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the United Nations session now in prog- 
ress it is well for us to take a long, sober 
look at what this organization can or 
cannot produce and, in turn, what its 
strengths and weaknesses are, I believe 
that the article by Columnist David 
Lawrence is one of the most practical, 
scholarly, and calm analyses of the prob- 
lems facing the U.N. that I have read in 
some time. Therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I insert this article, “The United 
Nations’ Mistake,” into the Recorp at 
this point: 

THE UNITED NATIONS’ MISTAKE—BELIEF THAT 
Sover Covutp Be DEALT WITH AS EQUAL, 
LAW-ABIDING NATION Is HIT 

(By David Lawrence) 

Internationalism—which seeks at times to 
impose peace through a league or association 
of sovereign states—is face to face today 
with one of its greatest tests. The League 
‘of Nations failed in this very task. Will the 
United Nations now fall down, too? 

Theoretically a league of equals could be 
construed to mean that each nation is pre- 
pared to forgo its sovereignty to a certain 
extent and to bow to the will of the majority 
in adjusting its external relations. 

Whether a league seeks to accomplish this 
by moral force—which is, of course, more 
desirable—or by military force as a last re- 
sort, the biggest single requirement is that 
both sides in a dispute shall have absolute 
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confidence in the integrity of the Interna- 
tional organization itself that assumes the 
role of policeman. 

Today the United Nations has lost the 
confidence of many nations which are mem- 
bers of it. The late Dag Hammarskjold tried 
an experiment—to use the office of Secretary 
General of the U.N. as a kind of benevolent 
policeman. In Korea and in the Middle East 
and later in Africa the use of military force 
was authorized by the United Nations itself. 
Because of the political entanglements of 
various members of the UN. not one of 
these efforts could accomplish any more than 
a cease-fire or an armistice. The Korean 
problem, for instance, is still unsolved. The 
Middle Eastern situation is in a sort of stale- 
mate, without a solution, and the mess in 
the Congo is still characterized by sporadic 
fighting. z 

The original concept of the League of 
Nations—which was reiterated in the words 
of the U.N. Charter—assumed that an in- 
ternal clash might produce external com- 
plications, but there was no right to inter- 
fere in internal situations, 

But, unfortunately, today the sad truth is 
that the Soviet Government is in a 
world-wide effort to infiltrate inside other 
countries and take over government after 

ent for the purpose of winning allies 
for the cause of international communism. 
This motive is couched in high-sounding 


phrases about socialism and people's rights, ' 


but, in reality it is the same old story of 
despotism and lust for the riches of weaker 
states. History is replete with examples of 
this same aggression, which sooner or later 
has plunged the major powers into war. 

What has happened since the United Na- 
tions was founded in 1945 constitutes a noble 
effort to organize a set of law-abiding na- 
tions who would have respect for the opinion 
of mankind. But an ogre has appeared in 
Moscow who overnight brushes aside, for in- 
stance, his repeated pledges that he would 
not resume nuclear tests. He now laughs at 
the discomfiture of a world which he is 
sure is helpless to punish him for his 
misdemeanors. 

There is nothing wrong in general with 
the ideals that gave prestige for a while to 
the League of Nations and later to the 
United Nations. But the mistake made in 
the last few years has been the belief that 
Moscow could be dealt with as an equal— 
as a law-abiding partner of a great alliance 
of nations. When such a deviation occurs, 
the United Nations cannot get anywhere by 
the use of military force. Everybody knows 
that the warring factions in the Congo could 
not possibly engage in anything except des- 
ultory fighting in the jungle—which 
wouldn't trouble the rest of the world too 
much—were it not for the help given from 
the outside. The United Nations has the 
machinery to expose such interference, but 
has not done so. World opinion has not 
been informed of the true culprits in the 


But, above all, the United Nations has not 
had the leadership it ought to have in the 
exercise of moral force. The United Nations 
didn't pursue its case against the Soviets 
in Hungary. It has acted as if it were afraid 
to show up Communist misdeeds. 

Indeed, there was and is a case for expul- 
sion of the present Soviet Government from 
the United Nations—it doesn’t even pay its 
share of the expenses—and for an appeal to 
the people of the Soviet Union to establish 
a free government that can be a true part- 
ner of the other free nations in the United 
Nations. 

Instead, today the U.N. has admitted 
many African and Asian nations that are 
not yet capable of governing themselves, and 
is talking, oddly enough, of admitting Red 
China, which committed acts of aggression 
against the Korean Republic and actually 
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fought against U.N. forces, inflicting tens of 
thousands of casualties. 

The theory that every government which 
is in control of a certain land area deserves 
admission to the U.N. is one of the biggest 
fallacies of our times. The U.N. has lost 
prestige because so many sincere but mis- 
guided persons high up in the public life 
of this country and of other countries, like 
India, actually want to see Red China ad- 
mitted to the U.N. The very proposal in 
the U.N. General Assembly to consider such 
a move reveals the lack of morals that mo- 
tivates so many members of the organiza- 
tion. 

The time has come to abandon this kind 
of a United Nations and to build another 
dedicated to morality. Sovereignty should 
be respected, and military force should be 
used for intervention in a troublous area 
only when the lives and properties of for- 
eign citizens are endangered. It’s an old 
rule but a sound one. Once basic principles 
are abandoned, chaos follows. That's what 
has happened to the U.N. 


Weeklong Anticommunism Program 
Slated—Lead Article Appearing in the 
Bellflower Herald Enterprise, Bell- 
flower (Los Angeles County), Calif., on 
Sunday, September 17, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, with 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of your distinguished self and the 
other Members of this august body, an- 
other lead article relating to the Pro- 
American Patriotic Week appearing in 
the Bellflower Herald Enterprise news- 
3 Bellflower, Los Angeles County, 


The leaders of this fast growing and 
important community in my great 23d 
District, and all the participating citi- 
zens deserve the compliments of all of 
us, and all American citizens for taking 
this important step to become informed 
about the very dangerous hazards of 
Soviet communism. 


The article follows: 


WEEKLONG ANTICOMMUNISM PROGRAM 
Siatep—Srx Top SPEAKERS To APPEAR 


Six expert speakers on communism will 
highlight nightly programs during the Pro- 
American Patriotic Week which begins to- 
morrow and concludes Saturday, said Rev. 
Roy E. Gillaspie, chairman for the area's 
Anti-Communist Committee. 

All programs will begin at 7:30 pm. The 
first five are scheduled for Simms Park and 
the last, on Saturday, at Excelsior Audi- 
torium. 


William Teague, vice president of Pepper- 
dine College, will speak Monday night, fol- 
lowing an introductory porgram of spiritual 
and patriotic music. 

Mayor Oscar V. McCracken will be master 
of ceremonies and the national anthem will 
be sung my prima donna Alma Pedroza. Dr. 
Ralph Burnight will lead the pledge of 
allegiance. 
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A color guard will be provided by Squadron 
93, Civil Air Patrol, for each of the six pro- 
grams with Bellflower American Legion and 
Somerset District Scouts assisting. 

Tuesday's speaker will be Dr. Tirso del 
Junco, M.D., former schoolmate of Fidel 
Castro. 

Ed Shaheen, anti-Communist chairman 
for the Southern District of California Real 
Estate Association, will speak Wednesday 
night. 

On Thursday, the speaker will be Dr. John 
Lechner, chairman of the Americanism Edu- 
cation League. 

Friday's speaker will be William Opie, re- 
cently returned from Russia, where he ob- 
tained proof that Russia has two propa- 
ganda one for the Soviet Union 
and one for countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Dr. Kenneth Goff, former member of the 
Communist Party, and one of the first to 
break away and appear before a congress- 
ional committee investigating un-American 
activities, will conclude the series Saturday. 


Revolutions: Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, an er- 
ror in the premise leads to error in the 
conclusion. To attempt to relate and 
compare present revolutionary uprisings 
throughout the world with our Ameri- 
can Revolution is a serious error. If any 
be foolish enough to accept such a prem- 
ise it could cause gross mistakes in our 
relationships with the countries in re- 
volt. Revolution for revolution’s sake, 
chaos in the cause of world ferment and 
disaster, is certainly not the cause that 
was led by our forefathers. 

In an editorial in the August 24, 1961, 
issue of the Hunterdon County Demo- 
crat, published in Flemington, N.J., in 
my district, this comparison is well de- 
veloped and forcibly brought to the at- 
tention of our people. I respectfully 
bring this timely message to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The editorial 
follows: 

REVOLUTIONS: THEN AND Now 

A popular way to start off a talk about 
how to relieve world. tensions and bring 
about universal peace is to say that the 
world’s current wave of revolutions stems 
from our American Revolution in 1776 and 
that the cure is full stomachs and world 
government, Thrown in is the categorical 
statement that the uprisings are not Com- 
munist-inspired but motivated by hunger. 

One trouble with the foregoing argument 
Is that the American Revolution may have 
started it all but it was not a revolution in- 
spired by a desire to take care of hungry 
people. The American colonists were not 
hungry. They had come here to get away 
from oppression and to enjoy liberty and 
they did not propose to have the Crown of 
England snatch it away again. Their leaders 
were not upstarts but well-fed gentlemen 
who had studied government and Christian 
philosophy and were determined that in 
America the rights of minorities and of in- 
dividuals would be protected, 
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People who take to platforms and unloose 
the line that the revolutionary leaders, mod- 
ern version, are inspired by a desire to de- 
liver their fellow countrymen from hunger 
and want and, therefore, are motivated as 
Were the leaders of the American Revolution, 
Ought to spend some time with the Federalist 
Papers. These papers were written by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Jay. Their purpose was to sell the people 
of the recently independent colonies on the 
System of checks and balances set up to pro- 
tect rights of minorities and individuals. A 
Careful study of the background and history 
of most of the revolutionary leaders and 
movements of our age falls to bring out de- 
sire on their part to do much for minorities 
or individuals. 

examples of this worldwide rev- 
Olutionary movement which is supposed to 
Give salvation to native peoples and relieve 
them from foreign dominance are Sukarno 
of Indonesia, Castro of Cuba and Nkrumah 
of Ghana. The first two have alined their 
cOuntries definitely with Moscow. Nkrumah 
loves to strut and wear fancy uniforms and 
to ride in big cars like Mussolini, He ts now 
dedicated to the notion that he needs a 
Powerful army, having been sold a bill of 
Czech-made military hardware. He is look- 
ing wistfully at neighboring territory al- 
though he has more now than he can possibly 
handle. These are more or less typical 
Modern revolutionaries. 

The point is that there were ideals behind 
the American revolutionary movement which 
are lacking in the modern revolutions against 
Colonianism and capitalism. The American 
Constitution and Bill of Rights guarantee 
li which leaders like Castro and 
Sukarno take away—liberties such as free- 
dom of the press and assembly and the rights 
to own property. 

To say that the present-day revolutions are 
not Communist-tmspired is to disregard the 
Purposefulness of Communist leaders from 
the time of Lenin. It is to disregard infor- 
mation such as is contained in the current 
Saturday Evening Post wherein the authors 
Of “The Ugly Americans” set down in detail 
What the Soviets are doing with a $2 billion- 
&-year budget to train and send out experts 
in creating mob action so that communism 
Can move out and take over the world. 

The founders of our Republic were not 
given to whining that the world owed Amer- 
ica a living in a style to which it had never 
been accustomed. Our Revolution was led 
and our Constitution hammered out by men 
like Washington and Hamilton who demand- 
ed that this country from the start recognize 
its obligations, establish a sound system of 
Currency and attract capital by demonstrat- 
ing willingness to work and to produce, The 
borrower did not lay down the terms as the 
Socialist leaders of the new nations are being 
told they can do by our spokesman like Adlai 
Stevenson, Chester Bowles and “Soapy” Wil- 
lams, 

The United States of America has been sol- 
vent and able to help the world because the 
Constitution of the United States recognizes 
the right to own and to create property as 
basic to all human rights. Hamilton in the 
Federalist papers said: 

“If the United States observe, with delt- 
Cate caution, the maxims of credit, as weil 
toward foreigners as their own citizens, in 
Connetcion with the general principles of 
an upright, stable and systematic adminis- 
tration, the strong attractions which they 
Present to foreign capital will be likely to 
insure them the command of much as 
they want, in addition to their own, for 
every species of internal amelioration.” 

World government may be the ultimate 
answer but it would be suicidal for the 
United States of America to enter into any 
Compact when the balance of power would 
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be held by new nations, either dominated by 
the Soviets or socialistic to the point where 
they cannot possibly attract capital and pros- 
per through free enterprise. If our Govern- 
ment, which is supported through taxes im- 
posed on private enterprise, is going to con- 
tinue indefinitely to drain off American re- 
sources to help revolutionists which have no 
intention of protecting private investments 
we are headed for insolvency. From whence 
comes help after this takes place? 

Americans are prone to seek solutions in 
institutional devices like world government. 
The world must become quite a different 
place than it is before we let our wishful 
thinking deplete our resources and destroy 
the system that has made us strong and 
free. 


Socialism by Indirection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
realize that political definitions in them- 
selves are somewhat controversial in that 
the word “socialism” is subject to con- 
tinual debate on the American political 
scene. The Chicago Daily Calumet, a 
local independent daily newspaper in my 
district, has- acquired a well-deserved 
reputation for frankness and clearness in 
its editorial comments. Under unani- 
mous consent I include in the RECORD at 
this point an editorial that appeared in 
that newspaper on Friday, September 
15, entitled “Socialism by Indirection”: 

SOCIALISM EY INDIRECTION 

The following condensation of an editorial 
appeared in Service, published by the Kan- 
sas Power & Light Co.: 

“We live in a wonderful, exciting and 
highly rewarding country. We have more 
leisure time than any people in history and 
we have the freedom to indulge in the per- 
sonal pleasures of our cholce. Most of us 
take this for granted. a 

“It's not so much that we are smart. 
Rather ws are just plain lucky—lucky be- 
cause the heritage of our forefathers in- 
cluded deeply entrenched traits of thrift, 
initiative, independence“ and love of jus- 
tice. We are lucky because some farsighted 
men met in a little courthouse almost 
200 years ago and put words down on paper 
that shattered the tradition of centuries and 
released individual men for the pursuit of 
happiness of their own choosing. 

“Today, this way of life is in danger— 
danger from outside our Nation by the 
menace of communism, and danger from 
within by the growing menace of ‘creeping 
socialism." 


Whenever Government enters a field of 
business in competition with its own citi- 
zens, or extends the scope of an established 
Government enterprise, our Nation takes 
another dangerous step down the road to 
socialism—the road from which there may 
be no return. 

“It is not only Government encroachment 
in private enterprise that is responsible for 
this danger, but it Is also the growing wel- 
farism’ and the ever-increasing Federal debt. 

We are firm in our resolution to ward 
off communism by keeping our national de- 
Tense strong. This has been expensive but 
necessary. On the other hand, much of the 
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increased Federal spending on programs is 
unnecessary and the responsibility should 
be returned to where it rightfully belongs— 
local levels of Government and private enter- 


Redistricting: Protecting a Voting Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing & very thoughtful and pertinent 
recent editorial from the celebrated 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette en- 
titled “Protecting a Voting Right.” This 
well conceived and splendidly written 
editorial emphasizes the problem of con- 
gressional redistricting and representa- 
tion, a subject that is of concern at 
present to many States and the Con- 
gress. 

I think it should be borne in mind by 
everyone concerned with this problem, 
including legislatures of the several 
States and the Congress, that we can- 
not afford to allow confusion and malad- 
justment to intrude upon such an im- 
portant field of our American form of 
government as direct representation of 
the people. 

As every Member of Congress well 
understands, our duties have greatly in- 
creased in recent years due to the aug- 
mented impact of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the affairs of practically every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
Unless we can have fair, orderly redis- 
tricting programs in the several States, 
there is great danger that the prin- 
ciple of representation by districts fol- 
lowed traditionally by this Nation may 
be gravely impaired and the system of 
adequate congressional representation 
greatly endangered. 

Thoughtful leaders everywhere recog- 
nize that this is a time above all, to 
protect the suffrage and representation 
rights of the American people so as to 
insure that to the highest degree pos- 
sible, all our people may be suitably and 
adequately represented in the Congress 
of the United States. 

The Gazette editorial follows: 

PROTECTING A VOTING RIGHT 

Nobody is likely to accuse Senator 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, of undue pessl- 
mism because he fears that Massachusetts 
is heading for a deadlock on congressional 
redistricting. For it will be a political won- 
der if Republican Governor Volpe and the 
Democratic 1 ture can agree on a fair 


charting of the 12 districts in place of the 

14. The State stands to lose two 
Representatives in . the reapportionment 
based on the 1960 census. 

Humrpnurer has introduced a bill under 
which the Census Bureau would redistrict 
those States falling to do the job themselves 
before January 1, 1962. A similar bill is in 
the House of Representatives. 

The Senator calls his bill a safeguard for 
the people's traditional voting rights if leg- 
islatures do not act. 
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The Constitution provides that the Repre- 
sentatives shall be “chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States.” It says 
nothing about districts. But election by dis- 
tricts has become a tradition, as HUMPHREY 
says. 

In the first census, in 1790, Pennsylvania 
was at the top, with a population of 434,373. 
Today only 5 of the 50 States have popula- 
tions smaller than that. Election by dis- 
tricts has iong been a practical necessity. 

At-large elections not only make it hard 
on the candidates but also are unsatisfactory 
after the elections. A Representative has 
many chores besides attending sessions and 
committee meetings. He has to do all sorts 
of things for his district, for his constitu- 
ents. He could not easily be your Congress- 
man if his district included the whole of a 
populous State. 

It is the responsibility of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to redistrict, and to do it 
fairly. If the legislature falls, then the 
State's voters must look elsewhere for re- 
Hef. The Humphrey proposal is provocative. 


The Half-Free Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
by Lorenzo W. Lowe, entitled "The Half- 
Free Free World of 1961.“ Mr. Lowe is an 
associate of Dr. Frank C. Laubach. For 
almost 30 years the name Laubach 
and the phrase “each one teach one” 
have stirred the hearts of illiterate mil- 
lions in approximately 90 nations of the 
world. 

In the article which I am asking to be 
inserted, Mr. Lowe points out that our 
real hope of defeating communism lies 
in our ability to educate the illiterate 
masses of the still free world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HALF-Free Free Wortp or 1961 
(By Lorenzo W. Lowe) 

Fact No. 1: The free world is less than half 
free. One-third of the men and women of 
the free world grovel under the blight of ig- 
norance—they cannot read and write. Half 
of those who can read are too underedu- 
cated to function as efficient producers and 
responsible citizens in a democratic type of 
society. They do not know what real free- 
dom is, 


Fact No. 2: No highly productive or pro- 
gressive nation has a high illiteracy rate. It 
becomes clearer every day that no illiterate 
or half literate nation can thrive in this 
technological age; neither can people of such 
a nation be truly free. literacy, hunger, 
and abject poverty are inseparable; a map 
showing these deadly horsemen will show 
them dominating the same general areas of 
the free world. 

Fact No. 3: Communist nations are forging 
ahead in literacy at a tremendous pace. Rus- 
sia, only 13 percent literate in 1917, is now 
as literate as we are, and Communist China 
has leaped from 20 percent to 80 percent 
- literacy in 15 years. Castro expects to free 
Cuba from illiteracy within the next 5 years. 
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Fact No, 4: The free world’s billion illit- 
erates are hungry and frustrated, desperate 
to improve their condition. They are “the 
fodder which the Communists are using for 
their flames” in a bitter struggle to capture 
the world. Very few adult illiterates are too 
stupid to learn. The Laubach efforts have 
proven this; UNESCO has proven it; mission- 
aries have proven it. 

Fact No, 5: Although the job can be done, 
it has been growing bigger. Despite all free 
world efforts during the past 30 years, there 
are more illiterates than ever before. Half of 
the free world's children have no school to 
go to—220 million of them are growing into 
adult iliterates. 

Fact No. 6; Military thinking did not save 
Laos or Cuba. Military defenses do not pro- 
tect the billion Uliterates from the igno- 
rance that enslaves them. The US. foreign 
aid program will be sn unending drain on 
America—until we help the nations overcome 
illiteracy among their people. 

Fact No. 7: Some Americans feel that to 
help educate multitudes abroad will enable 
them to outproduce and undersell us in the 
world market. That is only half the pic- 
ture; it would Increase their incomes so 
they can pay us for things we produce in 
surplus abundance. This would help to 
balance trade between the nations and ease 
international economic strains. 

Fact No. 8: Some economists fear that 
fundamental education for the multitudes 
may be inflationary. That is incorrect. 
Functional education helps production of 
goods, which absorbs inflationary tendencies 
in money. 

Fact No. 8: We must help to increase the 
productive ability of the free world's one 
billion Iilliterates or continue giving them 
billions of dollars’ worth of free food, for our 
own protection. It is more practical and 
far cheaper in the long run, to help educate 
them. It is a hundred times easier to win 
their friendship that way, for it lets them 
retain their self-respect. America should 
have led a great worldwide literacy effort 
anyway; now we must do this or we will 
perish by our negligence. 

Fact No. 10: Many do not think the 
literacy job can be done in time to save 
more nations from falling to the Commu- 
nists, as multitudes yleld to despair. Be- 
cause of the shortage of free world edu- 
cators who are able and eager to solve the 
huge literacy problem, no Government 
agency has tackled the job realistically or 
effectively, or with a sense of its urgency. 
Our Government agencies have done little 
more than token work in adult literacy, as 
compared to free world needs in scores of 
countries. 

Fact No. 11: Educating leaders only in 
newly developing countries is not enough, 
for two reasons. First, it widens the gap 
between the few “haves” and the multitude 
of “have nots”—a gap which threatens to 
destroy the world. Second, the hungry bil- 
lion Illiterates are determined to improve 
their condition now; they will not wait 
10 or 20 or 50 years for a trickle of educa- 
tion to filter down to them from an edu- 
cated oligarchy. The free world cannot en- 
dure half free, while the other half grovels 
under the bitter dictatorship of ignorance. 
Communists will take the stragglers. 

Fact No. 12: Although America has the 
finest educators in the world, very few of 
them are helping adult literacy. Possible 
reasons for this neglect are: 

(a) They think it is too costly, or too 
slow, or impossible. Yet by the Laubach 
method alone, scores of millions have been 
helped to learn during the past 30 years—at 
amazingly low cost per adult. 

(b) Few educators have special training 
or experience in this problem; our public 
school system has almost eliminated il- 
literacy. Educators usually do what they 
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are trained to do, and so very few U.S. edu- 
cators have ever taught one illiterate adult 
to read. 


(c) Adults just learnnig to read are 
desperately in need of informative books 
in simple wording. Yet most educators will 
not discipline their vocabularies enough to 
write such literature, So, we have failed 
to communicate the secrets of productivity 
and health and citizenship to hundreds of 
millions in the free world who need this 
knowledge. According to reports, the Com- 
munist bloc last year published 3,600 million 
books; we can be sure these were loaded with 
Communist propaganda. We dare not turn 
our backs on this problem. 

Fact No. 13: Our educators alone cannot 
do the world literacy job—it is too big. Lit- 
eracy experts of proven ability, who know 
how to make effective use of multitudes of 
volunteers, must lead the way. Their leader- 
ship and actual experience are vital to suc- 
cess in this tremendous enterprise. 

Fact No, 14: Mass media—films, radio, TV, 
recorders, filmstrips—are proving effective in 
literacy, as in other types of education, Use 
of these tools will enable the finest teachers 
to serve the world classrooms. This can 
make the teaching better, and the cost per 
person far less. 

Fact No. 15: Governments, private and 
voluntary agencies, and mission agencies can 
cooperate in many aspects of an all-out free 
world literacy program. Concerned leaders 
of all such groups should call a toplevel 
meeting at once to discuss the problems and 
make plans for the work to Every 
person with literacy experience should be 
invited to help. 


Going Back to McKinley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of September 19, 1961: 

Got Back TO MCKINLEY 


The general impression that the Republi- 
can Party has abandoned any effort to come 
to terms with the 20th century and is mov- 
ing more and more to a “back to McKinley” 
approach has been recently confirmed in a 
long, well-documented report in the Wall 
Street Journal, 

The Journal report emphasized that ex- 
pressions of liberal tendencies within the 
party, which were heard a year ago, are be- 
coming increasingly faint, as GOP conserva- 
tives become increasingly dominant. 

The Journal report was headlined: Shift 
to the Right.” It says in part: “Slowly but 
surely, the face of the Republican Party is 
taking on a more conservative cast. 

“The party’s conservatives are more loudly 
conservative; its liberals are subdued; 
middle-of-the-road Republicans appear to 
be drifting rightward. It is a procession 
toward conservatism led by grassroots party 
workers with Members of Congress following. 

“Unless events of the next year alter the 
outlook, this conservative revival within the 
party will assure that the 1962 Republican 
congressional campsign will carry a more 
militantly right-wing than any na- 
tional GOP election effort since 1946.” 
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McKinley's time really was the horse-and- 
buggy age. Automobiles, airplanes, and 
many other modern convenlences and ne- 
Cessities including automatic machinery, had 
not been invented or developed when Mr. 
McKinley was President. 

The Ledger doesn't belleve the people of 
Cherokee County, S.C., or the United States 
favor the kind of conservatism that would 
Put this country back in the McKinley area. 


On the contrary, Americans want to go 


forward. 


To Ike, the Wall Rises Between Opposing 
Ideas of Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, of late 
there has been much controversy con- 
cerning the position of former President 

t D. Eisenhower on the Berlin 
Crisis. For 16 years, our great and be- 
loved former President was closer to the 
entire problem than perhaps any other 
American. I think it is vitally important 
that the American people know just 
where General Eisenhower stands on this 
Crucial matter. 

Perhaps the most enlightening exposi- 
tion of General Eisenhower's opinion on 
the issue appeared in Life magazine 
in the form of an analysis of a discussion 
on the subject between Henry R. Luce 
and the former President. I commend 
this article to all thinking Americans: 

To Ine, THE WALL Rises BETWEEN OPPOSING 
Ipras oF Man 
(By Henry R- Luce) 

To the man who engineered the defeat of 
Nazi Germany and then dealt with the 
grinding problems of its occupation for eight 
years as President of the United States, the 
issue now in crisis in Berlin goes far beyond 
Cold legalisms. 

On the surface, the clash may be simply a 
Juridical question of who has a right to be 
there upon what terms. But to Eisenhower 
the question is first moral and spiritual, and 
Only secondarily legalistic. The real issue, 
epitomized by Berlin, is man’s definition of 
what man is. 

Dwight Eisenhower sees in Berlin, on the 
two side of the barbed wire and masonry 
Wall raised by the Communists, two powerful 
Philosophies which hold precise but opposite 
Conceptions of man. On the East stands a 
Complete philosophy of materialism which 
defines man as & mere machine, soulless, 
and therefore fit only to be used as a slave 
for the glorification of the State. On the 
West stands the belief that man is a creature 
Of the spirit, possessing an individual soul, 
born free and in the image of his Creator. 

To Eisenhower it is natural that the East, 
which dentes liberty, should proclaim its in- 
tention to dominate the entire world. 
Sharply to the contrary, the idea of world 
domination by any power is totally repug- 
Mant to the West. For the West, believing 
in freedom, holds that men are fand ought 
to be free to develop in their own different 
Ways, individually and socially. 

Thus the struggle which centers in Berlin 
is seen by Eisenhower as a struggle between 
the spiritual and the materialistic interpre- 
tations of man and his destiny. 
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When the war in was coming to an 
end in total victory over Hitler, no man 
could foresee the depth and breadth of the 
struggle which today dominates the life of 
the world. Eisenhower, meeting the Red 
army in German territory, began to have 
some premonitions, but failed to discern the 
full extent of Russian hostility to the West. 
Last week, still vigorous in the peaceful sur- 
roundings of the present, blue eyes alert in 
his sun-ruddy face, Eisenhower let his mem- 
oryroam. He thought back over his 20 years 
in a hard school that taught him the nature 
of the enemy. 

The course began in the hectic first weeks 
after the United States was plunged into the 
war in 1941, and Eisenhower was assigned to 
the Services of Supply. It was one of his 
jobs to deal with the requisitions of lend- 
lease to the Allies. Even then, he recalled, 
though Hitler had Russia almost on her 
knees and though Soviet survival depended 
on U.S. aid, the Russian officers he dealt with 
were not only suspicious but truculent and 
bullying. Later, as Supreme Commander in 
Europe, he found the Communists no easier 
to deal with. As the war drew toward its 
end, and the Western and Soviet armies 
rushed toward one another across crumbling 
Germany, the task of constant liaison to 
prevent clashes between Allies became vital. 
But, Ike recalled with remembered irrita- 
tion, no cooperation could be got from the 
Russians. Instead he got active belligerence 
and angry suspicion while the German 
armies, anxious to stay out of Russian hands, 
tried to surrender only to the West. Still 
later, in Berlin after it was all over, he grew 
accustomed to the Soviets demonstrating fits 
of pique by suddenly refusing to show up 
at inter-Allied social functions. 

Even before the war ended, he recalled, he 
had become pretty thoroughly disillusioned 
about Soviet good faith. And, though it 
could not come entirely clear under the day- 
by-day pressures of fighting a war, he began 
to get a glimpse of what the future held. 

In 1944, the European Advisory Commis- 
sion was working out a plan for Allied oc- 
cupation zones in Germany. Although 
Eisenhower's responsibilities were military 
instead of political, the scheme shaping up 
disturbed him. In the light of Soviet in- 
transigence he saw the potentiality of 
trouble. : 

Eisenhower flew to Washington where he 
found President Roosevelt in bed with in- 
fluenza. 

“This is my pet,“ he told the President. 
Let's not have separate occupation zones 
in Germany. Instead let's have joint Allied 
administration of the whole country.” 

“Impossible,” Roosevelt replied, I'm al- 
ready committed.” 

Eisenhower then urged that, if it was po- 
litically necessary to allow the Soviets a 
separate zone, it would at least be advisable 
to establish joint Western control of the 
remainder of Germany. Roosevelt again 
refused. 

Again in 1945, when Churchill and Roose- 
velt were en route to the Yalta Conference, 
Eisenhower sent his Chief of Staff, Gen. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith, to intercept them at 
Malta and urge that the Soviet zone be re- 
stricted and that Soviet promises should not 
be fully trusted. As he later wrote in his 
book, “Crusade in Europe,” Eisenhower “felt 
that the Western Allies could probably have 
secured an agreement to occupy more of 
Germany than we actually did. I believe 
that if our political heads had been as con- 
vinced as we were at SHAEF of the certainty 
of early victory in the West they would have 
insisted, at Yalta, upon the line of the Elbe 
as the natural geographic line dividing the 
eastern and western occupation areas.” 

Berlin itself was in ruins and, not consid- 
ering it a primary military taget, he did not 
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foresee the paramount political Importance 
it, would later have. Seyen years after the 
war, when he came to the Presidency, he 
found that the question of occupied Ger- 
many, with isolated Berlin as its prickly 
danger point, had become one of his most 
persistent and troublesome concerns, 

A realist could well say that Berlin, 110 
miles inside Red territory, was not militarily 
tenable. But much more than military expe- 
diency was now involved. Berlin had be- 
come a symbol of freedom and the West was 
determined to keep it so. 

Many contests had been lost to commu- 
nism in the years since the war, China the 
greatest. Others were still to be lost or 
nibbled away by Soviet “salami” slicing. 
But on Berlin there would be no Western 
retreat from principle or moral right. 

In Eisenhower's second term, the Soviets 
made their big attempt to “bull through” 
their own final solution of the issue. It 
began with Khrushchey's ultimatum of No- 
vember 27, 1958, declaring that he would sign 
& Separate treaty with East Germany and 
that the West had 6 months to leave Berlin. 

It culminated at Camp David on Septem- 
ber 25-27, 1959, when Elsenhower and the 
Soviet boss sat face to face. 

Khrushchev began by fencing. He sug- 
gested that the President might want to talk 
about Red China. Eisenhower quickly dis- 
posed of that gambit, saying that if they 
talked about all the issues involving Red 
China they would never get around to more 
immediately useful matters. Briefly, Eisen- 
hower told Khrushchev that the United 
States could take care of itself in the area of 
Red China. And that was that, 

The two heads of státe then went at the 
subject of Germany. Khrushchey reiterated 
the Soviet Intention to sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany. Eisenhower replied 
that he could not prevent Khrushchev from 
making any treaty he wished with the East 
Germans even though, personally, he sup- 
posed any treaty between Russia and a satel- 
lite was likely to be a one-sided affair. 

“Only this,” he said to Khrushchey. 
“Don't try to interfere with our rights in 
Berlin.” 

Khrushchev, affecting surprise, protested 
that there would be no Western rights after 
the proposed treaty. 

“We won't accept that,” Eisenhower told 
him flatly. He added that if Khrushchey 
persisted in his ultimatum the then-pro- 
posed summit meeting would never take 
place. But, more importantly, both Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev understood that the 
line had been drawn. Invasion of Western 
rights in Berlin then meant war. Khru- 
shchey then withdrew what had been an 
ultimatum and touted peaceful coexist- 
ence in the spirit of Camp David. 

The so-called spirit of Camp David, Eisen- 
hower recalled, was an optimistic illusion 
which he, personally, never shared. 

Today, as Khrushchev. brandishes his 
bombs and his ultimatums more savagely 
than ever, Berlin continues to be the focal 
point of a worldwide struggle. 


Eisenhower believes the basic American 
attitude toward Berlin continues clear and 
firm. The American determination to de- 
fend Berlin was first made manifest in 1948, 
when the airlift maintained Berlin's access 
to the free world, and it grew stronger dur- 
ing the 8 Eisenhower years. 

The reasons for the Eisenhower and the 
American stand on Berlin go deep. They 
are obviously deeper than a quarrel over 
legalistic terms. Legal rights are on our 
side, and these legal rights are menaced. 
But essentially Berlin embodies a moral is- 
sue and this is what President Eisenhower 
emphasizes and spells out. It is morally 
wrong for the Communists, in dividing Ber- 
lin, to separate families. It is morally 
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wrong to attempt to choke the life out of 
more than 2 million West Berliners. And 
what is most of all morally wrong is to im- 
prison the people of East Germany. These 
are moral issues and these should be em- 
phasized. 

In the same way, we for our part haye a 
moral obligation to the people of Berlin. 
History, Eisenhower points out, is not static, 
and so Berlin today has become quite a 
different matter than it was at war’s end. 
Years have passed; there has been no gen- 
eral peace treaty covering all of Germany 
and meanwhile West Berlin has grown, by 
its efforts and spirit, into a great commer- 
cial and industrial city. Berliners have a 
right to the life which they have built and, 
as we have affirmed on many occasions, we 
intend that their rights to a free and pros- 
perous life shall be maintained. 

In these very concrete terms Eisenhower 
sums up the West's obligation: We must 
oppose what is moraily wrong in Commu- 
nist actions and we must be faithful to our 
moral obligations. 

In the former President’s judgment, 
President Kennedy has handled well the 
recent phases of the Berlin crisis. He did 
well to send Vice President JOHNSON and 
1,500 troops into Berlin as assurance to all 
the inhabitants of that harassed city. 

Eisenhower the soldier knows, of course, 
that in a showdown these 1,500 additional 
troops would make no practical difference 
in defending West Berlin. Actually, if the 
allies had an army of 500,000 men in Berlin, 
they would first have to fight their way out 
of Berlin and back to their base of supply 
before they could turn and fight their way 
back in. 

Eisenhower does not think the United 
States should seek negotiations with Khru- 
shchey. After all, we are not doing any- 
thing to disturb the situation there; Khru- 
shchev is. Therefore it is Khrushchev who 
should seek negotiations if he has anything 
constructive to propose. 

However, with his ingrained sense of pro- 
priety, Eisenhower has no desire to interfere 
with President Kennedy's handling of the 
crisis. The burden of responsibility rests 
with Kennedy; the American people must 
be energetically united in facing this crisis: 
they can find unity only in loyal support of 
the President. 

Now, as never before, Ike says with mount- 
ing emphasis, we must learn to put first 
things first. That means we must do every- 
thing which the President asks to meet the 
crisis, including, if he finds it necessary, 
bigger military expenditures. But, for ex- 
actly that reason, Eisenhower would like 
every American to understand that he is ut- 
terly opposed to increased Government ex- 
penditures on unessentials. First things 
first. 

And so at home, viewing the Kennedy do- 
mestic program, Eisenhower feels no com- 
pulsion to treat his successor gently. 

Eisenhower took from his desk a long list 
of new Government expenditures, actual and 
proposed, covering four or five pages. He 
ran his eye down the list. One item he 
came to was water pollution. His adminis- 
tration had been spending $50 million a 
year to attack this problem, The Kennedy 
administration proposed to double the out- 
lay. Water pollution, said the ex-President, 
is a bad thing. But with the essentials of 
our freedom at stake, we must guard against 
increasing too much those expenditures 
which do not directly protect that freedom. 

For another example, it is clearly not es- 
sential that we should hurry to the moon. 
To embark just now on a moon program 
which might ultimately cost 840 billion 
seems to Eisenhower wholly inappropriate. 

What worries Eisenhower is that massive 
Government spending in all directions will 
undermine the American economy and 
thereby serve the purpose and hope of our 
enemy. The American people are surely se- 
rious in their determination on Berlin. 
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The way to show that they really mean it 
is by practicing self-restraint and self-dis- 
cipline in their domestic economy. Among 
the visitors who come calling on him in 
Gettysburg are many driven by compelling 
anxieties. The questions most often asked 
him, he said, are: “Are we going to war?” 
and “Are we going to go broke?” 

One thing is certain: Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will never give a defeatist answer. 
The kind of faith animating him refuses any 
thought of inevitable doom in any quarter. 
Freeman exists to cope with circumstances, 
not to be overwhelmed by them. 

So, as to the American economy, while 
he feels the Kennedy administration advo- 
cates insupportable spending programs, he 
would never despair. An aroused public 
opinion and vigorous political opposition in 
and out of Congress can halt excessive 
spending. And a responsible people, aware 
of how they are challenged on the world 
scene, will manage their own affairs with 
prudence and good sense. They will realize 
that the health of the American economy 
must be maintained not only for our own 
enjoyment but as the main physical base 
of the struggle for freedom and justice 
throughout the world. 

And as to war? No President ever de- 
voted himself more passionately to the 
cause of peace than did Dwight Eisenhower. 
He believes that peace can be maintained. 
The present struggle—the struggle which he 
sees as turning on man's definition of 
man"—is likely to go on for many years. 
In that long struggle we must honor our 
commitments, we must be willing to take 
risks, we must show ourselves both prudent 
and unafraid, This is the prescription not 
merely for avoiding war, but for achieving 
ultimate victory for our cause in the years 
ahead. 


Civil Servant for Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE - 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the gravity 
of the international situation has been 
intensified by the tragic death of Dag 
Hammarskjold. The cause of peace has 
lot one of its most diligent workers. 


The Boston Globe, in a beautifully 
written editorial, pays tribute to the late 
Secretary General, and comments on the 
consequences of the fatal plane crash 
over Africa: 

Civm SERVANT FOR MANKIND 


Peace has lost one of its most valiant and 
resourceful of champions in the tragic death 
of Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold of 
the United Nations; and that harassed world 
organization has simultaneously suffered a 
loss almost incalculable, 

As indefatigable missioner for peaceful 
adjustment of wrangles among the powers 
great and small, this extraordinary civil 
servant for mankind had journeyed across 
the world again and again, often when mem- 
bers of the United Nations considered his ef- 
forts foreordained to failure. Almost as 
often, by quiet diplomacy and skill at ne- 
gotiation, he won his point. 

In this persistent quest for peaceful set- 
tlement of festering quarrels, Dag Ham- 
marskjold transformed the infiuence of his 
office during the past 8 years to something 
akin to that of a great power. Through his 
efforts, whether in obtaining the release 
of 11 American fliers in Communist China 
in 1956, in creating the first U.N, peace force 
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following the Suez dispute a year later, in 
establishing “the United Nations presence” 
in Lebanon, he displayed’ a patient states- 
manship that won the acclaim of govern- 
ments throughout the free world, and, until 
1959, even drew occasional praise from the 
Soviet bloc. 

The ideals in forming this great career 
were stated with admirable clarity only last 
autumn, during the savage onslaught upon 
himself and the Secretariat General by Ni- 
kita Khrushchey. That attack betokened 
Moscow's rage when Soviet plans for a take- 
over of the distraught Congo were thwarted. 
Dag said that he “had rather see his office 
break on strict adherence to the principles 
of independence, impartiality, and objec- 
tivity, than drift on the basis of compromise. 
That is the choice daily facing the Secretary 
General. It is openly the choice now facing 
the Assembly, both in substance and in 
form.” The vote of confidence which fol- 
lowed vindicated more than the quiet Sec- 
retary General personally; it vindicated 
anew the basic principles of the organization 
itself. “ 

Those principles, and indeed the future 
of the United Nations, face new jeopardies 
now that Hammarskjold is dead. This is 
evident in the clouds that envelop the ques- 
tion of selecting his successor. Under the 
Charter, a successor to his office must first 
obtain approval in the Security Council, 
which recommends its choice to the As- 
sembly for ratification, 

But in the Council the Soviet Union pos- 
sesses a veto on any such selection. The 
policy of Russia, as proclaimed by Khru- 
shchey when he unsuccessfully sought to 
drive Dag from office, is to destroy the Sec- 
retariat General as it now exists and sub- 
stitute a three-headed monster. Each 
member of the Troika“ trio Moscow insists 
on—representing the Soviet bloc, the West, 
and the “neutrals”—would have a veto on 
all actions of the United Nations anywhere 
on earth. Though unlikely to make head, 
Russian policy accordingly threatens a pro- 
tracted blockade against a successor to Dag 
Hammarskjold. In the present juncture of 
UN. affairs, when the organization faces 
the most controversial agenda in its his- 
tory, the consequences could be grave indeed. 

Ambassador Adlai Stevenson on the eve 
of the 16th assembly, has pledged this 
country’s support to the United Nations 
“through fair weather or foul.” Never was 
that support, wisely marshaled, more ur- 
gently needed. 

Uncie DUDLEY, 


Appellate Review in the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
very much interested in the entire ques- 
tion of judicial review of veterans’ claims 
and, as I have indicated in the Recorps 
of September 13, 18, and 20, 1961, pages 
A7197, A7461, and A7398, the Veterans’ 
Administration will shortly be required 
to make findings of fact and conclusions 
of law when a case is decided. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as part of my remarks one individual 
case printed in three separate columns 
to indicate the subject matter involved: 
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STATEMENT or FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- 


SUMMARY OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 
Issue 


1. Restoration of service connection for 
duodenal ulcer. 


Military medical record 


May 27, 1944: Induction examination 
negative. 
December 29, 1944: Admitted to out- 


Patient clinic of Camp Gordon Johnston, 
Fla., with history and complaints of duo- 
denal ulcer. Symptoms at this time of 
epigastric pain and belching. Given medi- 
cation for same. 
January 1, 1945: Disposition date. Diag- 
Nosed as duodenal ulcer, moderate, severe. 
January 5, 1945: Admitted to station hos- 
pital, Camp Gordon Johnston, Fia., with 
Complaints of duodenal ulcer. Soldier 
Stated he had stomach trouble in 1941 (3 
years ago). Had pain in epigastrium, re- 
lieved by food. States he was X-rayed at 
Jefferson Hospital and ulcer was found, was 
at home sick for 7 weeks on ulcer diet. Has 
been careful of diet since then. Says that 
about 5 weeks ago pain returned, has been 
Tums, milk of magnesia. Examina- 
tion of abdomen reveals tenderness in epi- 
8astrium. No distention, no masses. Has 
been X-rayed once in Army 4 months before 
admission and was all right; however, symp- 
toms began 5 weeks before admission this 
time and symptoms have increased. 
January 15, 1945: X-ray examination of 
Upper gastrointestinal tract with aid of 
barium meal shows the esophagus and 
Stomach to be normal. The duodenal cap 
is deformed with a 2-mm. ulcer crater on the 
anterior wall of the appendix. Normal gas- 
tric mobility suppression, duodenal ulcer, 
January 18, 1945: CDD proceedings ini- 


January 20, 1945: On diet and still im- 
Proving. Was told he must remain on diet 
and alliate for 18 months. Not able to re- 
turn to duty and will be presented to CDD 


January 26, 1945; Final diagnosis of duo- 
denal ulcer, chronic, cause undetermined. 
EPTS NLOD, improved. 


January 26, 1945: Entry—Station Hospital, 
Camp Gordon Johnston, Fla., shows diag- 
Nosis chronic duodenum ulcer—cause un- 
determined. Could not obtain proper diet 
Condition—Held EPTS, aggravated by service, 
reason could not obtain proper diet and 
Under nervous tension of Army life. 

Veterans’ Administration medical records 

January 29, 1945: Medical statement re- 
ceived from Dr. Paul C. Swenson shows he 
examined the veteran on November 24, 1941, 
and found evidence of an active cicatricial 
duodenal ulcer. 

September 12, 1945: Records show veteran 
admitted to USNH, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
August 20, 1945, and discharged on Septem- 
ber 8, 1945. Request made for report of 
treatment but records not available. Diag- 
nosis of duodenal ulcer, acute, noted. 

April 2, 1946: VA examination Philadel- 
Phia, Pa., shows veteran is on a strict ulcer 
diet with occasional episodes of distress re- 
lieved by amphogel tablets. Digestive sys- 
tem examination shows slight tenderness of 
. Diagnosis: peptic ycler (quies- 

April 9, 1946: Examination by designate 

- I. J. Wessel shows by X-ray an ucler 
Crater visualized at several examinations 
Within the duodenal bulb. Impression: duo- 
denal ulcer (active). 
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DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS op Fact 
AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD 
OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS, 
March 14, 1961. 
Appellant represented by: Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of America, 
The issue 


The appeal was timely filed, and is prop- 
erly before the Board, from the rating action 
by the regional office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
which severed service connection for duo- 
denal ulcer. It is contended that the ulcer 
was healed prior to induction and reacti- 
vated in service, because of worry over in- 
ability to obtain emergency furlough upon 
the death of veteran’s brother. 

The evidence 


The veteran served from July 1944 to 
January 1945. No pertinent abnormality was 
noted at induction. He was seen at the dis- 
pensary because of abdominal complaints 
and it was reported that X-ray prior to 
service revealed an ulcer. During hospitali- 
zation In January 1945, because of epigastric 
pain, it was reported for clinical purposes 
that the veteran had had stomach trouble 
since 1941 and X-ray, at that time, revealed 
a duodenal ulcer; he had remained in bed 
for 7 weeks and had been careful of his 
diet since. It was also reported that he had 
some trouble 2 months after induction and 
X-ray was said to have been negative; the 
pain recurred 5 weeks ago. Examination re- 
vealed tenderness in the epigastrium. 
Gastrointestinal series revealed a deformity 
of the duodenal bulb and an ulcer crater. 
Neither melena nor hematemesis was re- 
ported. No reference was made to any emo- 
tional upset or psychic trauma during serv- 
ice. He was discharged on a certificate of 
disability because of the duodenal ulcer. 

A claim for compensation was submitted 
at time of separation. On administration 
examination in April 1946, the veteran com- 
plained of occasional episodes of stomach 
distress, which were relieved by amphojel. 
Slight tenderness of the epigastrium was 
noted. Gastrointestinal series revealed an 
irregularity of the duodenal bulb and an 
ulcer crater. Other official postservice ex- 
amination and hospital reports are of record. 
The outpatient treatment records have also 
been considered. 

A report from the Jefferson Hospital refers 
to a gastrointestinal examination in Novem- 
ber 1941: fluoroscopic examination at that 
time revealed a persistent deformity of the 
duodenal cap due to a chronic cicatricial 
ulcer. 

Service connection was granted for duo- 
denai ulcer, but on later review such action 
was held to be clearly and unmistakably in 
error and service connection was discon- 
tinued. 

The law and the regulations 


Service connection may be granted for 
a disability which is incurred or aggravated 
in line of duty during active service (38 
U.S.C. 310); 38 CFR 3.105 provides that serv- 
ice connection, once granted, may not be 
severed except on the basis of clear and un- 
mistakable error. 

Discussion and evaluation 

The service clinical data and the report 
from the Jefferson Hospital clearly and un- 
mistakably establish the existence of a duo- 
denal ulcer prior to service. There was no 
melena or hematemesis during service, nor 
Was there any reference to an emotional 
upset or psychic trauma, The symptoms 
noted in service were similar to those which 
existed prior to service and were due to the 
preexisting duodenal ulcer, 
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FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS OF Law 
PREPARED BY Law STUDENTS FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE FIRST COLUMN 
This is a instituted to sever 

service connection of a duodenal ulcer con- 
dition, 20 percent disabling. The issue for 
decision is whether the evidence of record 
establishes that it was clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous for the agency, which de- 
cided the veteran's claim initially, to grant 
service connection of the veteran's 

ulcer condition on the basis of aggravation. 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


January 17-21, 1947: VA examination 
shows yeteran symptomatic duodenal bulb 
is irregular in contour with stellate scarring. 
At 3 hours stomach is empty. Summary: 
chronic duodenal ulcer which appears to be 
largely healed, Findings at this time are 
mainly due to scarring. 

January 22, 1948: VA examination shows 
epigastric pain relieved by eating. Mud 
tenderness on deep manual pressure. Diag- 
nosis: Duodenal ulcer, active by X-ray ex- 
amination. 

February 2, 1948: Medical statement from 
Dr. Philip J. Hodes and Dr. J. Gershon- 
Cohen shows considerable distortion of duo- 
denal bulb end postbulbar portion of the 
duodenum due to diffuse superficial ulcera- 


tion. 

April 11-23, 1949; USNH, Philadelphia, Pa., 
report shows minimal deformity of duodenal 
bulb by fluoroscopy and X-ray. Veteran on 
dietary control. Impression: deformity of 
duodenal bulb. 

March 13-April 8, 1950: USNH, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., report shows stomach emptied 
into a duodenal bulb, while deformed and 
showed an ulcer crater. The bulb at no 
time filled out to a normal size of contour. 
Impression: Chronic, duodenal ulceration, 
active. Veteran on dietary control. 


January 10, 1952: VA, Philadelphia, Pa., 
examination shows pains In upper abdomen 
relieved by milk. Upper GI series shows 
spasm duodenal cap with deformity and 
marked contraction near the appendix. Hy- 
perperistolysis is noted and in 20 minutes 
the barium has reached the lower ileium. 
Diagnosis: active duodenal ulcer. 

February 1-19, 1952: USNH, Philadelphia, 
Pa., shows duodenal deformity without ob- 
struction with hemorrhage. Continued on 
ulcer diet and medication. 

February 22, 1947-June 19, 1958: OPT 
folder shows very numerous visits and treat- 
ments for chronic duodenal ulcer. 

August 8-September 27, 1958: VAH, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., shows veteran hospitalized 
during these dates because of abdominal 
pain of 10 years’ duration. Tentative diag- 
nosis was alcoholic encephalopathy and 
peptic ulcer. Upon subsequent laboratory 
and X-ray findings an established clinical 
diagnosis of chronic brain syndrome, alcohol 
intoxication and duodenal ulcer disease, 
chronic, inactive was made. 
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Decision, CONTAINING FinpINcs oF Fact 
AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD 
OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


Findings of fact 
(1) A duodenal ulcer clearly and unmis- 
takably existed prior to service, 
(2) There clearly and unmistakably was 
no increase in severity or aggravation of the 
preexisting duodenal ulcer during service. 


September 21 


FINDINGS or FACT AND CONCLUSIONS or Law 
PREPARED BY Law STUDENTS FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN 

Findings of fact 

Upon consideration of all the evidence in 
the record, I hereby make the following 
findings of fact: 

The veteran was inducted for military 
service on May 27, 1944. His induction ex- 
amination mentions no infirmities found at 
that time. Sometime during August or Sep- 
tember of 1944, X-rays were taken of the 
veteran’s stomach and his abdominal viscera 
was found to be normal. In the latter part 
of November 1944, the veteran began having 
epigastric pains, and when his condition 
grew worse, was admitted on December 29, 
1944, to a military hospital. He stated at 
this time that he had contracted an ulcer 
in 1941 and was placed upon a special diet. 
X-rays taken in January 1945, revealed an 
active duodenal ulcer, and disability dis- 
charge proceedings were commenced. On 
January 26, 1945, the veteran was given a 
disability discharge. It was stated in his 
separation examination that the veteran had 
a chronic duodenal ulcer, which existed prior 
to service. The final diagnosis concluded 
that the veteran’s ulcer condition, although 
the cause was undetermined, had been ag- 
gravated by active military service because 
the veteran could not obtain the proper diet 
and because the veteran was under nervous 
tension of Army life. The veteran was at no 
time engaged in combat with the enemy. 

After his discharge the veteran filed a 
claim with the Veterans’ Administration for 
service connection of his ulcer condition on 
grounds that the condition had been aggra- 
vated while he was on active military duty. 
The service connection claim on the basis 
of aggravation was granted in January 1945, 
as 30 percent disabling, When the veteran 
was examined in January 1947, the duodenal 
ulcer appeared to be largely healed, and ac- 
cordingly, the rating board reduced the vet- 
eran's disability rating from 30 to 20 per- 
cent. In February 1952, the ulcer became 
active again, and the veteran was placed 
upon a special diet. A claim for additional 
service connection was denied in November 
1953. 

The veteran’s most recent Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration examination was made while 
he was hospitalized from August 8 to Sep- 
tempber 27, 1958. The clinical diagnosis at 
this time was that the veteran was suffer- 
ing from the ulcer condition and alcoholic 
intoxication. A claim for a non-service-con- 
nected pension was denied in October 1958. 

The regional office on April 17, 1959, com- 
menced proceedings to sever service connec- 
tion of the veteran's ulcer condition. The 
proposal to sever was submitted to the cen- 
tral office, which concurred in the proposal 
to sever after the regional office confirmed 
a rating of April 1, 1959, based upon a re- 
view of the veteran's medical records from 
August 8 to September 27, 1958. There is 
no evidence in the record concerning what 
information was contained in the rating of 
April 1, 1959. On September 29, 1960, the 
regional office severed service connection of 
the veteran's ulcer condition because there 
was no evidence demonstrating aggravation 
during military service of the veteran's ulcer 
condition, 

The veteran has appealed the decision of 
the regional office. 


Opinion 
Although the regional office did not state 
the regulation under which the veteran's 
claim was severed, I hold that the applicable 
regulation is VAR 1105(D), quoted in the 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- DECISION, 


CONTAINING FINDINGS oF FACT FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS or Law 


GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD PREPARED BY Law STUDENTS FROM THE 


BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


Decision of regional office after review of 
appeal and evidence 

Evidence in service fails to demonstrate 
any disease of pathological development, to 
Precipitate aggravation of the preservice ex- 
isting duodenal ulcer. The symptoms pre- 
sented was a recurrence of the duodenal 
oe symptoms, which existed prior to serv- 


OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 

THE Fmsr COLUMN 
margin The regional office apparently ap- 
plied this regulation since the approval of 
the central office was obtained before the 
regional office severed service connection. 
Since there is no evidence that the regional 
Office obtained from the proper authorities 
a certification of a change in diagnosis of the 
veteran's health, severance of service con- 
nection must be warranted upon the facts 
of record, as found above, in order to sustain 
the decision of the regional office. The pri- 
mary issue for decision, therefore, is whether, 
as grounds for severance, the Government 
has sustained its burden in proving that 
the evidence establishes that it was clearly 
and unmistakably erroneous to grant service 
connection of the veteran's preservice du- 
odenal ulcer on the basis of aggravation.* 

It should be mentioned that the veteran 
stated, when filing his initial claim for serv- 
ice connection in January 1945 that his ulcer 
condition began in 1941, and there is sub- 
stantial medical evidence to rebut the pre- 
sumption of sound condition upon induction, 
provided for in 38 U.S.C. 311. I turn now 
to the issue for decision. 

The regional office, as I interpret its deci- 
sion, concluded that the evidence in service 
fails to show aggravation of the ulcer condi- 
tion and held that the veteran's disability 
while on active duty was a recurrence of the 
duodenal ulcer symptoms, which existed prior 
toservice. From the evidence it appears that 
the rating board in the regional office relied 
upon its rating of April 1, 1959, with respect 
to the veteran’s ulcer condition, in determin- 
ing that severance was warranted. There is 
however, no evidence in the record concern- 
ing the contents or the findings in the April 
1 rating. Since the regional office decided 
the case only upon the evidence in the record, 
the appeal must likewise be determined. 

In defining aggravation, 38 U.S.C. 353 pro- 
vides— 

“A preexisting injury or disease will be 
considered to have been aggravated by active 
military * * * service, where there is an 
increase in disability during such service, 
unless there is a specific finding that the 
increase in disability is due to the natural 

of the disease.” 

The evidence clearly establishes that the 
veteran’s preservice ulcer condition was 


VAR 1105(D). Severance of service con- 
nection: Service connection will be severed 
only where evidence establishes that it is 
clearly and unmistakably erroneous (the 
burden of proof being upon the Govern- 
ment). A change in diagnosis may be ac- 
cepted as a basis for severance action if the 
examining physician * * * certifies that, in 
the light of all accumulated evidence, the 
diagnosis on which service connection was 
predicated is clearly erroneous. * * * When 
severance of service connection is consid- 
ered warranted, a rating proposing sever- 
ance will be prepared setting forth all ma- 
terial facts and reasons and submitted to 
the central office for review without notice to 
claimant or representative. * * * 

238 U.S.C. 310. Basic entitlement; For dis- 
ability resulting from personal injury suf- 
fered or disease contracted in line of duty, 
or for aggravation of a preexisting injury 
suffered or disease contracted in line of duty, 
in the active military, naval, or air service, 
during a period of war, the United States 
will pay to any veteran thus disabled and who 
was discharged or released under conditions 
other than dishonorable from the period of 
service in which said injury or disease was 
incurred, or preexisting injury or disease 
was aggravated, compensation as provided 
in this subchapter, but no compensation 
shall be paid if the disability is the result 
of the veteran's own willful misconduct. 
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STATEMENT OF Facts PREPARED BY THE RE- Decision, CONTAINING FInvincs or Fact 
GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD 


BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


Conclusions oj law 


(1) Service connection for duodenal ulcer 
was clearly and unmistakably in error. 
(2) Restoration of service connection for 
duodenal ulcer is not warranted. 
Decision 


The appeal is denied. 


September 21 


FINDINGS OF Fact AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 
PREPARED BY LAW STUDENTS FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF FACTS WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN 

healed at the time of his induction and that 
there was an Increase in the veteran's dis- 
ability during active military service, The 
induction examination of the veteran made 
no mention of an ulcer condition. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that X-rays 
taken in August, 4 months prior to the vet- 
eran's admission to a hospital with stomach 
trouble, showed that the veteran's condition 
was normal. The first symptoms of ulcer 
trouble did not occur until after approxi- 
mately 6 months of active service, from May 
27, 1944, to the latter part of November 1944. 
When the pain from the ulcer became serious, 
the veteran reported to a military hospital 
and was admitted on December 29, 1944; X- 
rays taken shortly thereafter revealed an 
active duodenal ulcer, I hold that the fact 
that the veteran did not report to the hospi- 
tal when the first symptoms of his ulcer 
condition recurred does not constitute will- 
ful misconduct, which would bar the vet- 
eran’s claim.“ 

As to the cause of the Increase in the vet- 
eran's disability during military service, the 
report in the veteran's separation examina- 
tion stated that the veteran's ulcer condition 
was aggravated by military service because 
he could not obtain a proper diet and be- 
cause he was suffering from nervous tension 
of Army life. 

On the basis of this evidence I am of the 
opinion that the agency, which first con- 
sidered the veteran's claim, was not clearly 
and unmistakably erroneous in finding that 
the veteran’s ulcer was aggravated by mili- 
tary service. Where there has been an in- 
crease in disability during military service, 
as the evidence clearly establishes, 38 U.S.C. 
353, quoted above, provides that there is 
aggravation of the preservice disease, unless 
a specific finding is made that the increase 
was due to the natural progress of the dis- 
ease, The Government, which has the bur- 
den of proof in this case, has adduced no 
evidence upon which to make such a finding; 
on the contrary, the medical evidence in the 
veteran's separation examination establishes 
that the ulcer condition was aggravated in 
active military service because of the veter- 
an's nervous tension and lack of proper diet. 
The regional office in its decision fails to 
consider this evidence. 

Although there is some evidence that the 
veteran's consumption of alcohol might be 
affecting his ulcer disease, there is in the 
evidence no certification by proper authori- 
ties that the veteran's stomach trouble is 
now being caused by other factors; VAR 
1105(D) requires such a certification for 
severance upon grounds of change in diag- 
nosis of the veteran’s health.“ 

Conclusions of law 


In view of the foregoing and of the evi- 
dence of record, I make the following con- 
clusions of law: 

(1) That the applicable Veterans“ Admin- 
istration Regulation to determine whether 
service connection should be severed in this 
case is VAR 1105(D). 

(2) That the veteran's ulcer condition ex- 
isted prior to induction, and that the veteran 
was discharged under conditions other than 
dishonorable. 

(3) That the veteran was at no time gullty 
of willful misconduct which would bar his 
service-connection claim. 

(4) That there was an increase in dis- 
ability during the veteran's active military 
service, and that the increase in disability 
was caused by aggravation in military service. 


* See note 2, supra. 
See note 1, supra. 
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(5) That the burden of proof was upon 
the Government, and that the evidence ad- 
duced by the Government does not establish 
that service connection of the veteran's pre- 
service ulcer condition is clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous. 

(6) That service connection of the duo- 
denal ulcer should not be severed. 


Communists at War With American Way 
of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call to your attention, and 
the attention of my other distinguished 
colleagues, a very timely and pertinent 
editorial appearing in the Thursday, Sep- 
tember 7, 1961, edition of the Paramount 
Journal. Paramount, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, Calif., is one of the progressive and 
important cities in the great 23d District 
Which I represent in this my 15th year in 
this great legislative body. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all the 
Members of this great legislative body, 
and all who read the contents of this ar- 
ticle as appearing in the very important 
Newspaper published in the great 23d 
District, will compliment those citizens 
Tesponsible for initiating and carrying 
forward this timely program announced 
in the news article, and that in like man- 
ner we will all compliment the newspaper 
Upon its donating so much of its most 
important space to the anticommunism 
Program announced. 

Mr. Speaker, truly it is not only en- 
Couraging but is in fact inspiring to me 
to see the dedicated and informed activ- 
ity of thousands of citizens in the great 
23d district, California, who are so ener- 
Setically supporting our American way 
Of life and constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, and so vigorously opposing any 
further creeping in and infiltrating of 
the Soviet Communist conspiracy in our 
beloved Nation. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
Comaronisrs Ar War WITE AMERICAN WAY 
or Lire, ScHooL Sars 
Two Paramount High School teachers and 
a member of the board of education agreed 
Wednesday night that what they learned 
from attending the Southern California 

1 of Anti-Communism, held in Los 

les August 28 to September 1, was in- 
Spiring, enlightening, and frightening,” with 
emphasis on the word “frightening.” 


The trio of educators who said they were 


as never before by what they learned 
about the motives, methods, and meaning 
or communism which is already at war with 
Us to destroy the American way of life, were 
Mrs. Marie Mendenhall, board member of 
the Paramount Unified School District; Rus- 
Sell Ball, asaistant principal of Paramount 
High School, and Mrs. Margaret Bullington, 

school teacher. 


The three reported thelr reactions to the 
soul-jolting awakening which world-recog- 
nized authorities on the Communist con- 
spiracy provided the thousands who at- 
tended the school. 

“The purpose of the school.“ explained 
Mrs. Mendenhall, “was to expose the naked 
Communist, to strip him of his smoke screen, 
and to show how far communism has pro- 
gressed toward its goal of world domination 
and world incarceration.” 

She described communism as “diabolical, 
dialectical, diametrical materialism. Dia- 
bolical because it is opposed to God; dialec- 
tical because it is tricky, ever-shifting even 
to going back a step before taking two steps 
forward; diametrical because it opposes con- 
stitutional government and private enter- 

rise.” 
R Mrs. Bullington quoted Dr. Schwarz, Aus- 
tralian physician and minister who headed 
the school and serves as president of the 
Anti-Communist Crusade, as saying: 

“We are at war with communism and 
losing because it isn’t a shooting war. We 
have been apathetic because we do not un- 
derstand communism or the vocabulary of 
the brainwashed Communists.” 

She explained that the word “peace” is 
the “golden word of the Communists,” but 
it does not mean the same thing as it does 
to Americans. 

“Peace, to the Communists,” she said, 
“means total and complete conquest of the 
world by Comunists—a world in which there 
would be no God, no soul, no heaven, or 
hell and a world in which life would be no 
more sacred than that of a worm.” 

Among the solutions to the growing men- 
ace of communism suggested at the school, 
Mrs. Bullington said, are: 

1. Knowledge. We must know our enemy. 

2. Faith. We must have faith in our 


American heritage of freedom of religion,’ 


our constitutional government, our rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
Faith gives hope and courage. 

“If our culture,” she added, “is producing 
an over amount of materialism, then we must 
do something about that too, for material- 
ism is not Americanism, but communism.” 

Russell Ball, who teaches history at the 
high school, said he thought he knew some- 
thing about communism before attending 
the Los Angeles school crusade, declared that 
it isn’t enough to understand the philosophy 
of Marx and Lenin. 

“The oustanding lesson that I got from 
the school,” he declared, “is the necessity 
for anticommunism activity. We must, as 
citizens, be on the offensive instead of the 
defensive. Although there is said to be only 
10,000 real Communists in the United States, 
their influence is greatly extended through 
their control of front groups to which many 
well-meaning Americans belong because of 
their lack of understanding.” 

Ball said the fellow travelers who accept 
the Communist line but are not actual mem- 
bers of the party, are more dangerous and 
deadly“ than other sympathizers because 
they can do more to advance the cause of 
communism while still being able to truth- 
fully swear that they are not members of the 
Communist Party. 


Others who give aid and comfort to the 
Communists, Ball added, are the “do-good- 
ers“ who, while perhaps sincere, are used 
by the commies as are the pseudo-liberals 
who defend the right to say anything, even 
if it is to challenge truth and our moral 
standards. 


The three speakers made their reports 
Wednesday night at the regular semimonthly 
meeting of the board of education at the 
school administration building. Only a 
handful of citizens and teachers were in the 
audience that heard thelr keen appraisals 
of the Communist danger that Mes within 
the United States rather than in Germany, 


Dag Hammarskjold / 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragic and untimely death 
of Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold came as a profound shock to 
people everywhere who look toward the 
United Nations as man’s greatest hope 
for world peace and security. 

There can be no doubt that for the 
past 8 years, Mr. Hammarskjold has 
symbolized the noble purpose and aspi- 
rations for which this great world as- 
sembly was founded. To the young, 
newly independent nations Dag Ham- 
marskjold represented a helping hand. 
He was truly their “big brother” in a 
world of rising tensions. To the big- 
nations, Dag Hammarskjold repre- 
sented sincere fairness and impartiality. 
And to free peoples everywhere, he rep- 
resented a strong vote for peace in every 
major crisis since 1953. 

In the 8 years as Secretary General 
Mr. Hamarskjold became one of the 
world’s most traveled men, acting as a 
troubleshooter for international peace. 

In 1954 Mr. Hammarskjold flew to 
Communist China to seek the release of 
US. airmen. In 1956 he helped to make 
secure the Israeli-Arab armistice agree- 
ments which were shaking under border 
raids and attacks. 

Acting on instructions from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Mr. Hammarskjold 
quickly set up a U.N. Emergency Force 
to police the Israeli-Egyptian Gaza 
Strip border in 1956. 

As Secretary General, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold made his influence felt in the 
Suez crisis, and in Lebanon, in Karh- 
mir, in Tunis, and lastly, in the Congo. 
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Oftentimes, Mr. Hammarskjold pro- 
voked the wrath of various members of 
the United Nations in his efforts toward 
world peace. The British and French 
were critical of him in the Suez crisis. 
And more recently he received the rebuke 
of France again this summer for his ac- 
tions in the dispute over Tunisia. 

But the gravest and most violent at- 
tacks against Mr. Hammarskjold came 
from the Soviet Union which at first had 
been one of his stanchest supporters. 
The beginning of the Soviet animosity 
toward Mr. Hammarskjold began in 
1956 when the Secretary General in- 
sisted on trying to force Russia to admit 
its brutal repression of the Hungarian 
freedom-fighters to the world body. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Hammarskjold and the 
United Nations failed in every effort 
they made to investigate the uprising in 
Hungary. 

From that point on, the Secretary 
General was looked upon as a “provoca- 
teur” and “enemy of the freedom-loving 
peoples” to the Russian leaders. 

It was the Congo crisis, however, that 
sparked the all-out efforts of the Soviet 
Union to oust Mr. Hammarskjold. In 
July 1960, Mr. Hammarskjold, following 
Security Council instructions, sent a U.N. 
force to the Congo to restore order after 
the Belgians granted independence to 
their colony. 

Russia was at first suspicious, then 
openly hostile, when Mr. Hammarskjold 
insisted that Russia stop meddling in 
the Congo's internal affairs. 

For his efforts, the Secretary General 
was blasted as a “willing tool of Western 
imperialists trying to reimpose colonial- 
ism on the Congo.” 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
then called for Mr. Hammarskjold's 
resignation and the cry for a “troika” 
system went forth. 

Mr. Hammarskjold arose to the great- 
est of his challenges with absolute cour- 
age and conviction. 

It is not a matter of the man but of 
the institution,” he told the assembly. 
“I would rather see the office break on 
the basis of independence, impartiality, 
and objectivity,” he said, “than drift on 
the basis of compromise.” 

The following vote of confidence 
which the United Nations gave to their 
courageous Secretary General was in 
effect a significant rebuke to the selfish 
demands of the Soviet Union. 

There can be no doubt that Mr, Ham- 
marskjold will live in history as one of 
the truly significant peacemakers and 
international statesmen. 

As an idealist, Mr. Hammarskjold 
dedicated his life to the hope that man- 
kind could learn to find orderly solutions 
in a world in which war means total 
annihilation. As Secretary General, Mr. 
Hammarskjold established his office and 
the United Nations as an instrument of 
world peace and order, 

The death of Mr. Hammarskjold will 
only exacerbate the increasing problems 
which are gnawing at the very founda- 
tion of the United Nations. Already, the 
Soviet Union appears to be launching its 
campaign for the troika plan of admin- 
istering the United Nations Secretariat. 
The choice of a successor to Mr. Ham- 
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marskjold poses a major diplomatic prob- 
lem for the policymakers of every na- 
tion. 

Those of us in America who mourn 
his untimely death will never forget Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s indispensable contribu- 
tion to world peace in our time. All of 
us offer our deepest sympathy to the 
Secretary General’s family and loved 
ones. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I, under 
unanimous consent, include with my re- 
marks a tribute paid to Mr. Hammar- 
skjold by the dean of America’s politi- 
cal analysts, Walter Lippmann, which 
appeared in this morning’s edition of the 
Washington Post. I also include articles 
by Robert E. Baker in the Washington 
Star and by Drew Pearson in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

Dad HAMMARSEKJOLD 
(By Waiter Lippmann) 

Over the years I have often wondered 

whether Dag Hammarskjold belonged to an 


age that is passing or to one that is being 


born. He was a bold innovator in world 
affairs, and he opened up a future, having 
carried further than it has ever been carried 
before the principle of international action 
to promote peace. Yet he was himself the 
fine flower of the European tradition of 
civility which, if it is not dying, certainly 18 
not flourishing today. 

He was altogether not the mass man of 
our times. He could be a very good friend 
but there was a deep reserve in his character 
which few if any can have penetrated. In 
the great public world where the white 
lights blazed upon him, he lived an inner 
life of contemplation and esthetic experi- 
ence that had nothing to do with power and 
popularity and publicity. His diplomacy had 
a finesse and a courtliness in the great tradi- 
tions of Europe. Never before, and perhaps 
never again, has any man used the ancient 
art of diplomacy for such unconventional 
and such novel experiments. 

The biggest experiment, for which in the 
end he gave his life, was to move the inter- 
national society of the United Nations from 
having to choose between a very difficult 
police action in Korea and sole reliance on 
debate and verbal expressions. He moved 
the U.N. onto the plane of executive action 
without large scale war as in Korea. This 
movement from words to deeds, from gen- 
eral resolutions to intervention, was best 
seen during the crisis at Suez, in Palestine, 
in Laos, and then in the enormous, the in- 
finitely difficult, and the infinitely dangerous 
crisis in the Congo. 

I knew. Dag Hammarskjold long enough 

and well enough, I think, to understand why 
he accepted the risks of opening up new 
paths in such wild and uncharted country. 
He was not an innovator because he had an 
itch to change things. He was a political 
innovator because there was no decent alter- 
native. He saw no alternative to interven- 
tion by the United Nations in a crisis where 
there was a bitter confrontation in the cold 
war. 
No cautious and timid man would have 
dreamed of staking the prestige and perhaps 
the future of the United Nations, as well as 
his personal reputation and his office, on the 
attempt to pacify the Congo. But great as 
were the risks of intervention, the risks of 
letting events run their course were much 
greater, If the United Nations now fails 
in what Hammarskjold inaugurated, the 
prospects are that the terrible racial struggle 
between Europeans and Africans will become 
deeply entangled in the conflict between the 
Western Powers and the Communist powers 
of the Soviet Union and China, 

It was to avert and to prevent this fatal 
entanglement that Hammarskjold dared to 
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used the powers of the United Nations. The 
outcome is as yet unknown. But what we 
do know is that his unprecedented innova- 
tion in world affairs has run into fearful 
resistance both in the East and in the West. 
Hammarskjold's use of the United Nations 
to isolate and disinfect the Congo crisis 
brought on him and the United Nations the 
implacable hatred of the Soviet Government. 
At the same time Hammarskjold did not have 
the full support of the Western Powers. In 
Algeria, in Katanga, in Angola, in Rhodesia, 
and in South Africa there is bitter resistance 
to the objectives of the United Nations in 
the Congo. Those objectives are to protect 
the transition from white supremacy, which 
cannot be continued much longer, to African 
self-government for which the Africans are 
so unprepared. 

There is no doubt that in the administra- 
tion of the new U.N. policy there have been 
mistakes, errors of judgment, and failures 
of personnel. But let us keep it in mind 
that the cause of the two-sided opposition 
to the UN. action is not the mistakes, which 
are not irreparable. The cause of the op- 
position from East and West is a determina- 
tion not to have the U.N. succeed in what 
it is attempting to do. For if the U.N. suc- 
ceeds, there will not be a Communist gov- 
ernment in the Congo. That is what Khru- 
shchey hates about Hammarskjold and the 
Secretary General's office. And if the U.N. 
succeeds, there will not be a restoration of 
white supremacy in the Congo, and that is 
why money, propaganda, and clandestine in- 
tervention are being employed to frustrate 
the U.N. 

No one knows today who can come after 
Hammarskjold, and there are many signs 
that he is in fact irreplaceable, For Ham- 
marskjold was made Secretary General at 
a time when the U.N. was really no more 
than a debating society. Except for the 
police action in Korea it passed resolutions 
which aimed at mediation and conciliation 
but it did not in any important place com- 
mand executive action. 

It is easy to say that the world is not 
ready for international action to establish 
peace, and it would be hard to refute such 
a statement. Hammarskjold, under the fear- 
ful pressure of circumstances, resorted to 
international action. With his extraordinary 
diplomatic elegance and flinesse, he used suc- 
cessfully international action at Suez, in 
Palestine, and in Laos. As compared with 
these, the Congo presented a new order of 
difficulty, and the outcome, now that Ham- 
marskjold is dead, is in the gravest doubt. 

If the world is not ready for what Ham- 
marskjold felt compelled to try in the Congo, 
it is also true, I hate to say, that this present 
world is not ready for the kind of man Ham- 
marskjold was. He was a Western man in 
the highest traditions of political excellence 
in the West. Khrushchey says that Ham- 
marskjold was not neutral in the Congo, 
and that there Is no such thing as a neutral 
man. Hammarskjold was in fact the em- 
bodiment of the noblest Western political 
achievement—that laws can be administered 
by judges and civil servants who have their 
first allegiance to the laws and not to their 
personal, their class, or eyen their national 
interests. 

No such political ideal is believed to be 
possible or is regarded as tolerable in the 
Marxist world. The ideal is not very well 
understood in most of the rest of the world, 
and there is no use pretending that such 
public servants are not very rare indeed. 
So there are times, as now in this hour of 
our grief and shock, when the ideal seems 
to belong to things that are passing away. 


HAMMARSKJOLD’s ROLE AS PEACEMAKER 
(By Robert E. Baker) 
Dag Hammarskjold was a man who de- 
voted his life to his job—trying to secure 
peace in the world. 
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As Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Mr. Hammarskjold was flying to truce 
talks with President Moise Tshombe of se- 
cessionist Katanga when he was killed in a 
plane crash near the Congo-Rhodesian 
border. 

His mission to the Congo was the latest 
of a series of peacemaking attempts which 
he began in 1955 with a visit to Peiping to 
obtain the release of 11 American flyers cap- 
tured during the Korean war, 

The cool and shy Hammarskjold stood up 
to crisis after crisis during the past 8 years 
as chief administrative officer and executive 
of the United Nations and his travels took 
him to all parts of the world for talks with 
the leaders of our times. And yet, while Mr. 
Hammiorskjold had many admirers and ac- 
quaintances, he had few friends because he 
lived only for his work and ayoided personal 
entanglements. 

This lonely peacemaker was born 56 years 
ago in a castle in Jonkoping, Sweden, the 
son of Knut Hjalmar Leonard and Agnes 
Hammarskjold. He was brought up in an 
atmosphere permeated with international 
politics; his father was the isolationist Prime 
Minister who kept Sweden out of World War 
I and tried to keep her out of the old League 
of Nations. 

At least 18 members of the family had 
served their country with outstanding dis- 
tinction since the first Hammarskjold was 
knighted by King Carol IX in 1610 for valor 
in battle against the Danes. 

Mr. Hammarskjold, who was to be sub- 
Jected to attack and vilification in his UN. 
Position, started taking his knocks early. A 
brother, Sten, once recalled that he acci- 
dentally tossed month-old Dag out of a baby 
Carriage and onto his head, fortunately with 
no ill effects. 

Young Hammarskjold assumed the role of 
peacemaker early. When boys fought in 
School, it was Dag Hammarskjold who often 
tried to patch things up. But even then, he 
Was no softy and could be as firm as a rock 
when the occasion demanded. 

Mr. Hammarskjold attended Uppsala Uni- 
versity and the University of Stockholm, get- 
ting his bachelor’s, master’s and law degrees 
in fast time. He became a political econo- 
mist and one of Sweden's leading monetary 
experts. 

He was chairman of the board of the Bank 
Of Sweden from 1941 to 1948. During World 
War II, Mr. Hammarskjold was a courier for 
the Swedish Government, often carrying out 
dangerous and difficult assignments. 

In the years following the war, Mr. Ham- 
Marskjold served his country in a variety of 
foreign and economic assignments, serving 
as delegate to the organization meeting of 
the Marshall plan at the Paris Conference 
Of 1947 and, the next year, as Sweden's Chief 
Delegate to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 

In 1947 Mr. Hammarskjold visited the 
United States to explain to the State Depart- 
ment the purpose of Swedish bans on im- 
Ports imposed thut year. The Americans got 
to know him then as quiet, efficient, cool and 


It was in 1953 that the United Nations 
Was continuing its 2-year-old struggle to 
Pick a successor to Secretary General Trygve 
Lie of Norway who had incurred the wrath 
Of the Russians for his insistence on calling 
hed Communists aggressors in the Korean 

ar, 


At that time, Mr. Hammarskjold was head 
Of the Swedish delegation to the United 
Nations. The Russians were éngaged in 
their peace offensive after Stalin’s death— 
and suddenly the tweedy, pipe-smoking, 
Scholarly, shy Hammarskjold was nominated 
as Secretary General by the Security Coun- 
ciL It came as a surprise to many and Mr. 

Jold was called the “darkest of 
dark horses.” 
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The General Assembly voted him in by 
a yote of 57 to 1 on April 7, 1953, and Mr. 
Hammarskjold took office 3 days later. 

He said then that he interpreted his elec- 
tion “as a sign of a more cooperative spirit 
on the part of the Big Five“ members, and 
promised that he would not be a passive 
administrator, but “active as an instru- 
ment, a catalyst, an inspirer." 

It was also at this time that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said: “I have never satished a 
wish to go around the world.” 

REELECTED IN 1957 


In the 8 years as Secretary General—he 
was reelected unanimously in 1957 to a 
5-year term scheduled to end in April 1963— 
Mr. Hammarskjold became one of the world's 
most traveled men, probably exceeding the 
record of the late John Foster Dulles, 

His task, and his devotion and dedication 
to it, took him to Red China in 1954 to seek 
the release of U.S. airmen; to the Middle 
East in 1956 to shore up Israeli-Arab armis- 
tice agreements shaking under border raids. 

Acting on instructions from the General 
Assembly, Mr. Hammarskjold quickly set up 
a U.N. emergency force to police the Israel- 
Egyptian Gaza Strip border in 1956. He 
made several other trips to the Middle East, 
2 visits to southeast Asia, a tour of 21 
African countries in 1959, several trips to 
Moscow and Iron Curtain capitals and 3 
visits to the Congo. 

PROVOKED SOME NATIONS 


Mr. Hammarskjold found that he fre- 
quently provoked the wrath of various na- 
tions. The British and French were critical 
of him in the Suez crisis. He received a stiff 
rebuff from the French this summer in the 
dispute In Tunisia. 

But the gravest and bitterest attacks 
came from Russia, which at first had been a 
firm supporter of Mr. Hammarskjold. The 
turning point probably came in 1956 when 
the Secretary General insisted on trying to 
force Russia to admit repression in Hungary 
to the world; Mr. Hammarskjold and the 
U.N, failed in their efforts to investigate the 
uprising in Hungary. 

From that point on, quiet, determined, Dag 
Hammarskjold became more and more a 
“provocateur” and “enemy of freedom-loving 
peoples” to the Russians. 

It was the Congo crisis, however, that 
sparked the Soviet Unton into an all-out 
offensive against Mr. Hammarskjold. In 
July 1960, Mr. Hammarskjold, following Se- 
curity Council instructions, sent a U.N. force 
to the Congo to restore order after the Bel- 
gians granted independehce to their colony. 

Russia was first suspicious, then openly 
hostile, when Mr. Hammarskjold insisted 
that Russia stop meddling in the Congo's 
internal affairs. 

He was blasted as a willing tool of West- 
ern imperialists trying to reimpose colonial- 
ism” on the Congo. Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev demanded Mr. Hammar- 
skjold's resignation, calling for the abolition 
of the office of Secretary General and crea- 
tion in its place of a three-member board— 
one representing the West, one the Com- 
munists, one neutral, all with a built-in 
veto. 

Mr, old was angry but, typical 
of the man once ‘described as having “icicles 
in his veins,” cool and unshaken. 

“It is not a question of the man but of the 
institution,” he told the General Assembly. 
“I would rather see that office break on the 
basis of independence, impartiality, and ob- 
Jectivity than drift on the basis of compro- 


Thus, Mr. Hammarskjold showed that, 
while known as a master of compromise to 
win a point, he held frm against compromise 
that would destroy a principle. 
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PERSONAL DIPLOMACY 


Mr. Hammarskjold, given overwhelming 
backing by the Security Council and General 
Assembly on his handling of the Congo 
policies, gave the General Assembly a 
standing offer to resign any time it felt he 
should—but he refused to bow to Soviet 
resignation demands, 

Throughout his U.N. career, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold practiced what he called personal 
diplomacy, It is diplomacy, not speeches 
and votes, that continues to have the last 
ite in the process of peacemaking,” he 
sa. 

It was his belief in personal diplomacy that 
sparked his sudden decision last week to 
make a personal mission to the turbulent 
Congo, his third within a year. It surprised 
delegates who were gathering in New York for 
the opening of the U.N. session. 

As U.N, forces went into action against 
troops of secessionist Katanga Province, Mr. 
Hammiarskjold became the target of criticism 
from Britain and France, but won support 
from many Asian-African nations. 

` But right or wrong, Mr, Hammarskjold was 
undoubtedly acting as he has always done. 
“Use whatever words you like,” he once told 
the Assembly, “Independence, impartiality, 
objectivity, they all describe essential as- 
pects of what, without exception, must be 
the attitude of the Secretary General.” 

NO. 1 CIVIL SERVANT 

Mr. old liked to describe him- 
self as the world’s No. 1 civil servant. But 
the U.N. job had become more than that 
under his influence. He was turning it into 
a position of worldwide executive power, 
Last month, he outlined a picture of the 
U.N. “as a first step in the direction of an 
organized international community.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold never had time for ro- 
mance and died a confirmed bachelor. A 
friend who once tried to act as matchmaker 
between Mr. Hammarskjold and a particular- 
ly eligible girl, said, after the venture failed: 
“Apparently the girl didn't like T. S. Eliot.“ 

The lonely peacemaker enjoyed reading the 
works of Eliot, Cervantes, Goethe, and 
Thomas Wolfe and enjoyed mountain climb- 
ing which he once compared to the posi- 
tion of Secretary General, 

“Perseverance and patience,” he said, “a 
firm grip on realities, careful and imagina- 
tive planning, a clear awareness of dangers 
but also of the fact that fate is what we 
make it and the safest climber is he who 
never questions his ability to overcome all 
difficulties. 

And he warned with the last words he 
wrote that fallure of the U.N. to press for 
peace and human rights would be “treason 
to the future.” The Was made in 
an article in the October issue of Together, 
Methodist Church magazine. 

He is survived by two brothers, Bo Ham- 
marskjold, a former provincial governor in 
Sweden, and Sten Hammarskjold. Another 
brother, Ake, died in 1937. 


HAMMARSKJOLD FOUGHT FOR PEACE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Dag Hammarskjold used to sit at an in- 
conspicuous desk in an inconspicuous office 
of the Foreign Ministry in Stockholm. He 
was not a very prepossessing man and he 
didn't have a very job. No one 
had every really heard of him—not even in 
Sweden, 

Then U.N, leaders, desperate to find a 
neutral the Russians would accept, pulled 
him out of the Swedish Foreign Office and 
made him Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 

But Dag Hammarskjold, the inconspicuous 
little man with mild blue eyes, had a deter- 
mination born of his Viking forefathers; and 
that determination became deeper and the 
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mild blue eyes more intense as Hammar- 
skjold waged his crusade for peace. 

He worked Saturdays, Sundays, routed as- 
sociates out of bed at any hour of the night, 
concentrated on the U.N. until it had more 
teeth than any other international organiza- 
tion in history. He set a precedent that the 
Secretary General must be heard in debate, 
and have the right to intervene on his own 
in any crisis. Instead of a mild-mannered, 
milk-toast civil servant, he became a power. 

Came the Suez crisis and Hammarskjold 
stepped in against his own friends—the 
French and British. He stopped a war which 
could have set the world on fire. That time 
the Soviet Union was on his side. The 
Kremlin applauded from the sidelines. 

Came crisis in the Congo. This time he 
moved in against the Soviet, thwarted its 
policy of dominating the wealthy vacuum of 
newly independent Africa. This was when 
Moscow came to realize what a bind a strong 
Secretary General could put itin. This was 
what caused Moscow to propose its troika 
plan to thwart such a Secretary General. 


QUAGMIRE OF POLITICS 


The Congo was a vortex of tribal passions, 
a quagmire of African politics. Only a man 
of steel nerves and unflinching dedication 
would have dared step in, Hammarskjold 
took the step. 

At first he had everyone t him. 
African leaders who talked glibly about in- 
dependence from the soapboxes pulled their 
troops out of the United Nations when they 
saw Hammarskjold meant business. The 
French refused to pay their part of the costs. 
The Russians boycotted and bellyached. 

Hammarskjold stood fast; then began to 
work out peace in the Congo. He got the 
parliament called back to Leopoldville. He 
got Antoine Gizenga, pro-Communist Vice 
Prime Minister, working with Cyrille Adoula, 
the pro-West Prime Minister. The only 
thing that remained was to work out peace 
between them and mineral-rich, Belgian- 
dominated Katanga. 

Adoula and Gizenga were itching to send 
troops into Katanga—which would have 
meant bloody civil war. To head off that 
war, Hammarskjold talked President Tshom- 
be into cooperation, only to find that De- 
fense Minister Munongo had talked him out 
again. Finally UN. troops intervened, This 
was more or less what the Russians had 
wanted 1 year before. > 

Only a man with incredible nerve would 
have done this. Dag never knew whether 
his friends in New York would support him. 
He never knew whether the Russians would 
change their view of him, now that he was 
backing some of their pro-Lumumba friends 

Katanga. He didn’t care. He did 
know, however, that he would get little 
credit if he succeeded; his name would be 
mud if he failed. 

It was over these steaming jungles, over 
that vortex of passion, over that quagmire 
of African politics that he was flying for 
another meeting with slippery President 
Tshombe when his plane crashed. 

MEMORIAL TO DAG 


That spelled the end of the inconspicuous 
little man who filled the big chair in the 
United Nations. It will not spell the end of 
trouble in the Congo. It will not spell the 
end of trouble in the world. 

But it could mark the beginning of better 
understanding for peace—if the French who 
boycotted Hammarskjold, and the Russians 
who tried to undercut him, and the others 
who sometimes complained about him— 
would join together in a memorial to Dag 
Hammarskjold—a new U.N. headquarters in 
Berlin, making it a city of peace, 

The Soviets scored some great achieve- 
ments in our geophysical year—including the 
first sputnik. If they worked at peace as 
hard as they worked at science—and if we 
joined them—there could be joint distribu- 
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tion of food for peace, joint medical coopera- 
tion for peace, joint mental health studies 
for peace, and various other projects for 
peace—all emanating from Berlin. 

As I tried to tell Khrushchev when I saw 
him last month, peace is something that 
comes from working together, not making 
speeches at each other. It comes from such 
things as our current American-Soviet co- 
Operation to prevent cpium smuggling, our 
current cooperation for the protection of 
Bering Sea seals, our recent geophysical co- 
operation In the Antarctic, and our exchange 
of students. 

This is What could solve the Berlin crisis— 
by erecting a new “Year of Peace” headquar- 
ters in Berlin in honor of a man who gave 
his life in the sweaty jungles of Africa work- 
ing and dying for peace. 


The 22d Anniversary of Nazi-Soviet 
Invasion of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday the people of Chicago observed 
the 22d anniversary of the invasion of 
Poland which launched World War II. 

The Illinois Division of the Polish 
American Congress sponsored a huge 
memorial service in an effort to recall 
the barbaric pressure of the Soviet Union 
and the role the Communists played 
in launching World War II. 

September 17 was selected for this 
memorial service because it was on that 
day that Soviet troops occupied the east- 
ern half of Poland, while the gallant 
Polish Army was fighting stubbornly to 
resist the Nazi invasion of its western 
boundaries which had started 17 days 
earlier in 1939. 

There can be no doubt, as we review 
the events of that last tragic week before 
Nazi storm troopers plowed into Poland, 
that the Soviet Union must today assume 
equal blame for touching off this tragic 
war. 

There is ample proof today that Hitl 
may well have delayed the invasion and 
maybe even abandoned his crazed obses- 
sion to dominate a major portion of the 
world if he had not first negotiated 
the infamous Ribbentrop-Molotov pact 
which gave the eastern half of Poland to 
the Communists and which assured Hit- 
ler of Soviet neutrality if he invaded 
Europe. 

The world should look back at this 
Soviet treachery 22 years ago so that we 
today can better understand the full 
depth of Soviet deception. 

The Illinois division of the Polish 
American Congress is to be commended 
for taking the position that the respon- 
sibility for World War II rests just as 
heavily upon the treachery of Stalin and 
his Communist followers as it does on 
Hitler and his Nazi storm troopers. 

Last Sunday’s meeting held in Chicago 
was attended by more than 4,000 people. 

I am taking the privilege today to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
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resolution which was adopted at this 
meeting. I think we can all find a great 
deal of courage in the resolute determi- 
nation of our fellow Americans who par- 
ticipated in this memorial service last 
Sunday and who today stand ready to 
defend the honor of our Nation and the 
dignity of freedom throughout the world. 
Mr. Speaker, the resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 


Assembled at a mass meeting of Ameri- 
cans of Polish lineage in Chicago, on this 
17th day of September 1961, we solemnly 
issue the following declaration—in our own 
names and in behalf of millions of our com- 
patriots, all faithful citizens of the United 
States: 

„1. We take cognizance of the 22d anni- 
versary of the treacherous Soviet invasion 
of Poland, executed in collusion with Ger- 
many, to remind and warn the world, that 
this German-Soviet pact of infamy formed 
the basis for world conquest by aggressive 
communism. 

“2. The appeal of the President of the 
United States to the American Nation for 
support of his plans to defend the freedom 
of the United States and the freedom and 
justice in the whole world, is being taken 
and understood by us as an order, the im- 
plementation of which we earnestly take 
upon ourselves, 

“We realize, that in the dangerous inter- 
national crisis through which we are now 
passing, this duty means readiness for 
boundless sacrifice of our worldly goods and 
eyen lives. We realize, too, that only such 
readiness will safeguard mankind and its 
leadership from the blackmail of terror 
which is now being pressured by Khru- 
shchev with a measure of success. 

“We deem it our duty to take up positions 
in the first line of defense and freedom, for, 
spiritually united with our ancestral home- 
land, we know, perhaps more than other 
peoples, the depth of suffering arising from 
the loss of freedom. 

“3. It is not possible to proclaim the prin- 
ciples of freedom sincerely, if, in practical 
decisions, today's fate of Poland is left out 
of consideration. 

“Peace cannot be achieved in the world 
through silent acceptance of the enslave- 
ment of Poland by Communist invaders. 

“Therefore, we appeal to the US. Govern- 
ment for immediate and unconditional rec- 
ognition of Poland's western boundary along 
the Oder-Lauscetian Neisse Rivers. Such an 
act of recognition will free Poland from 
false ‘protection’ of Khrushchey against the 
threat of German aggression; it will 
strengthen centuries-old ties of friendship 
between the American and the Polish na- 
tions. Above all—the recognition of the fact 
that Western Territories belong to Poland 
permanently, will constitute a proof of sober 
evaluation of the part the Polish nation is 
well prepared to play, due to its vitality and 
spiritual valor, in future European settle- 
ments. 

“We ask unanimously that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, in its design for durable world 
peace, forward a demand that the Soviet 
Army and administrative personnel be with- 
drawn from all territories of Poland, and that 
free and unfettered elections be held there 
under international control, and that Poland 
be given U.S. guarantee of its freedom and 
independence, 

“We are ready to die for the freedom and 
welfare of the United States and the ideals 
it stands for. We recognize the necessity of 
sacrifices in the defense of 2 million people 
in Berlin, with this stipulation, however, 
that the fate of the 30 million heroic Poles 
be not forsaken. Such an abandonment of 
the Polish people would be taken by us as 
a betrayal of American ideals and as a sign 
of shortsightedness for which we might be 
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called to pay with the loss of freedom in 
the future. 

“We do not recognize, and will never ac- 
cede to Russian rule over Poland nor Russian 
annexation of Poland's eastern provinces, in- 
cluding the historic Polish citles of Lwon 
and Wino, 

“4, The well-being of the Polish nation, 
Suffering under the Soviet-enforeed Com- 
Munist regime, is further deteriorating. 
Particularly, we protest against the persecu- 
tion of religion—the most powerful main- 
Stay of the Polish nation. 

Under the pretext of the separation of 
the state and the church, communism is 
Waging a relentless, insidious war against 
the fundamental right of a civilized soclety 
to its religious freedom. 

“(a) Religious instructions, already for- 
bidden in schools, are being further re- 
stricted and rendered increasingly difficult 
by the regime, and to all practical purposes, 
Are prohibited in practice; if not in a letter 
of law. 

“(b) Charitable activities of the church, 
blessed by millions of needy persons, are 
being canceled by outright confiscations, ex- 
orbitant duties and taxes. 

(e) Church property in Western proy- 
inces has beén taken over by the state, 
Which collect rentals from them, that are 
Out of proportion to their real value. 

“(d) All donations to the church are taxed 
up to 60 percent of their value; arbitrary 
taxation of churches, convents, Catholic 
Schools, progressively weakens their mate- 
rial foundations, in line with precise Soviet 
Patterns. 

“(e) Terrorization of the priests is being 
Tenewed by arrests and court decisions ren- 
dered under false accusations. 

“We remind the world public opinion, that 
nearly 1 million Poles are still enslaved 
in Russia. They have been forcibly evicted 
during World War II and its immediate 
aftermath. They live there in inhuman con- 
ditions, deprived of any possibility and even 
of hope of returning to Poland and to their 
Closest relatives. 

“May this protest of ours awaken those 
Who still remain In a state of numbness or 
Persist in irrelevant quarrels. May it re- 
kindle a faith in the great future of the 
Polish nation. 

“Let us augment our efforts of thoughts 
and hearts. 

“Let us Increase our material sacrifices 
for the struggle for a free and independent 
Poland, and a free world. 

“This is a case of honor, of conscience 
185 ot vital interest of the American Na- 

n. 


The Peace Corps Act i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I must, 
in all consciousness, stand in favor of 
the Peace Corps Act because I think its 
far-reaching effects will be felt over the 
whole world. But this is one ef the sad- 
dest positions I have ever had to take. 
I deplore and regret that the other body 
has seen fit to remove the provision of 
section 4(e) which was offered and ac- 
cepted unanimously by the House, That 
section provided: 

The Peace Corps shall not perform services 
in any foreign country in which, by reason 
of law or official policy, any member of the 
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Peace Corps is or will be discriminated 
against because of his race, creed, or color. 


We are of little faith if we do not 
believe those who have offered, at great 
sacrifice to themselves, to go to the far 
reaches of the world to bring peace and 
understanding. In this effort, there 
should not be discrimination insofar as 
race or religion is concerned. The people 
who are to disseminate the principles of 
our country should be free of any burden 
of religion, or color of skin, to tell the 
peoples of other parts of the world the 
wonders which exist in this Nation of 
work and enterprise. 

It is deplorable that this much-needed 
bill, a special request of the President, 
be so stripped of this most meaningful 
amendment. We are playing into the 
hands of those whose aims we are striv- 
ing to overcome; those who would only 
be happy to see the United States ac- 
quiesce to tyrants and despots of certain 
nations; those who laughingly, behind 
our backs, take our assistance with one 
hand, and with the other hand dictate 
which Americans in the employ of the 
U.S. Government can enter those coun- 
tries. 

It is ironic that we may find ourselves 
sending out a Peace Corps which is in 
effect segregated; which violates the 
principles of President Kennedy’s own 
policy that we must link social justice 
and morality with our economic assist- 
ance. 

I have fought tirelessly and relentlessly 
for this antibias clause to be included 
in the Foreign Assistance Appropriations 
Act of 1961. I fought for it to be in- 
cluded in the authorization bill, Al- 
though a watered-down version was ac- 
cepted in these bills, I felt that a strong 
antibias clause in the Peace Corps Act 
was an indispensable requisite to the ad- 
ministration’s principle of linking our 
assistance ‘with morality and social 
justice. 

Disheartened as I am over this turn 
of events, I feel that I must approve the 
main concept of the Peace Corps. 


Flight From Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the Nation is learning, to its dismay, 
that the President and his advisers sim- 
ply do not understand economics. The 
President's theory that annual deficits 
are of no concern because the budget 
can be balanced on the basis of cycles 
just will not work, and a study of the 
budget over a period of years proves the 
unsoundness of his position. There is 
only one way to have sound fiscal re- 
sponsibility and that is for the Govern- 
ment to live within its income. I have 
introduced, along with other Members, 
for the past several years a measure 
which would force an annual balanced 
budget. Until we accomplish this, the 
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pet theories of the social planners, the 
Fabian Socialists, the advocates of the 
Keynesian concept are merely taking 
flight from fiscal responsibility. In this 
connection I call attention to the follow- 
ing editorials from the Wall Street 
Journal: 
So WHAT? 

Predictions that Federal spending may eas- 
ily hit $106 billion or more by fiscal yesr 
1965 don't bother Budget Director Bell at 
all. 

His reaction goes about like this: If the 
people want to spend $106 billion a year— 
an estimate which, incidentally, doesn't 
count the huge Government trust-fund 
spending—that’s perfectly all right. If the 
economy grows “as expected,” it wouldn't 
even be any greater relative burden than 
those old-fashioned $80 billion budgets. 
What Mr, Bell means is that it would not 
necessarily amount to a greater percentage 
of the gross national product. 

It's a splendid approach to budgetmaking, 
we must say. For one thing, increased Gov- 
ernment spending can boost the statistical 
eppearance of the GNP, since such spending 
is included in that measurement. Having 
jacked up the figures, the Government can 
then justify still further spending. And 80 
on, and on. 

Moreover, this casual attitude eliminates 
any need for careful scrutiny of the reckless 
spending desires of the Federal agencies, or 
for a skeptical eye on the ceaseless spending 
pressures to which both administration and 
Congress are subject. On this basis any- 
thing goes, because good old economic growth 
will take care of everything. And if by 
chance, despite Federal infusions, the econ- 
omy does not grow as expected, that’s all 
the more reason for more spending. 

After all, in these enlightened days, who 
worries about tiresome things like budget 
deficits. and inflation? Who cares about car- 
ing for the people's money? 


Tue Turory THAT WON'T Work 


The Kennedy administration's basic fiscal 
philosophy is this: You don’t have to worry 
about balancing the Federal budget in any 
particular year so long as it is balanced over 
a period of years. 

Or, as the President himself expressed this 
Keynesian concept earlier in the year: “The 
Federal budget should * * * be in balance 
over the years of a business cycle—running 
a deficit in years of recession when reve- 
nues decline and the economy needs the 
stimulus of additional expenditures—and 
running a surplus in years of prosperity, 
thus curbing inflation, reducing the debt, 
and freeing funds for private investment.“ 

So stated, the notion doesn’t sound par- 
ticularly alarming; it sounds almost reason- 
able. It has just one overwhelming draw- 
back, It doesn’t work. How totally it 
doesn't work, in case there is any doubt 
about it, has just been demonstrated again 
by Senator Harry Brno of Virginia. 

First, in the past 31 years the Government 
has run 25 deficits. How's that for bal- 
ance” over a period of years? As for curb- 
ing inflation, we have had so much infia- 
tion-that the value of the dollar has been 
more than halved in little over 20 years. 
The Federal debt, far from being reduced, 
is approaching the historic high of $300 bil- 
lion. 

Then there is the whole business of the 
business cycle. One of the beauties of this 
approach, from the standpoint of the nu- 
merous Keynesian scholars in our midst, is 
that it is delightfully vague. They never 
bother to say whether the business cycle 
runs for 3 years, 5 years, 7 years, 9 years 
or what.. This frees them from the obliga- 
tion of explaining how the budget is to be 
ee “over the years of the business 
cycle.“ 
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Senator Brep, however, has taken the 
trouble to show that, no matter how you 
slice the business cycle, there still is prac- 
tically never a budget balance over its span. 

Suppose, he says, you start with fiscal year 
1950 and figure a business cycle of 3 years. 
The result: A %3.6 billion deficit for the 
period. If you figure a 4-year cycle, the def- 
icit is $13 billion; 5 years, $16.1 billion; 6 
years, $20.3 billion; 7 years, $18.7 billion; 8 
years, $17.1 billion; 9 years, $19.9 billion; 10 
years, $32.3 billion. 

The Senator carries these careful calcula- 
tions further; he makes a starting point of 
every fiscal year from 1950 through 1959, and 
finds similar floods of red ink. In fact, out 
of the whole works of 52 possible spans, only 
one cyele“—a 3-year period beginning in 
1956—yields even an absurdly tiny surplus. 
All the rest is deficit, 

It's no great mystery why the business- 
cycle theory of budget-balancing fails so re- 
soundingly in practice. Political pressures 
for greater spending are always enormous, 
and only the tightest Government rein can 
hope to hold them in check at all. The only 
realistic rein is to try for a budget balance 
every year, short of a period of national 
catastrophe. 

Today, instead, we have an administration 
which not only bows to the spending pres- 
sures but invites them and seeks constantly 
to think up new ways of spending. It has 
already added billions, and now the talk is 
of a $90 billion spending budget next Janu- 
ary. As a conservative estimate, Senator 
Brno reckons expenditures in fiscal year 1965 
(excluding the heavy trust fund outlays) at 
$106 billion, compared to $81.5 billion in 
1961. The bulk of the increase is not for 
defense, but for nonessential or postponable 
“domestic-civilian” programs. That outlook 
provides precious little prospect of any 
budget balancing, no matter how piously the 
administration now talks of doing so in the 
1963 fiscal year. 

The root trouble, then, with the admin- 
Istratlon's fiscal philosophy ls that it is a 
flight from fiscal discipline. Saying that the 
budget needs to be balanced only over the 
business cycle merely means it won't be 
balanced at all except occasionally by acci- 
dent. 

No wonder the Senator asks some ques- 
tions—and in today’s irresponsible Washing- 
ton, his is indeed a voice in the wilderness. 
He asks: 

“How long can the- Federal Government 
continue to spend, tax, and borrow at the 
present rate? Are we on a permanent deficit 
basis? When will the breaking point come? 
How disastrous will it be if we continue in- 
flation-breeding policies—which appear to 
be on the increase—when our concern should 
be for return to fiscal responsibility?” 


Maltester Leads Home Rule Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation recently held a convention in 
Seattle, Wash. During the course of this 
convention, a resolution was offered 
which would have called for more Fed- 
eral control in the area of urban renewal. 

Maycr Jack Maltester, of San Leandro, 
Calif., offered the leadership on behalf 
of municipal interests desiring to em- 
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phasize so-called home rule and local 
self-government. His eloquence, wis- 
dom, logic, and forcefulness convinced 
the delegates that at least in the area of 
code enforcement and welfare problems 
developed from urban renewal, the cities 
should retain their rightful power. 

Mayor Maltester, whose community is 
in a dynamic and rapidly growing area 
has a great awareness of municipal prob- 
lems. He has administered his city well. 
This fact is reemphasized in the record 
of a 14th consecutive annual tax cut for 
the city’s property owners. 

While the mayor steadfastly defends 
the right of home rule for his city, he 
serves as the leader for the Democratic 
Party in his area. I point this out be- 
cause there are callous individuals who 
would mislead the public into believing 
that big government and increasing bu- 
reaucratic controls are synonymous with 
being a good follower of the tenets of 
the Democratic Party. 

Jack Maltester is to be commended for 
his outspoken leadership on behalf of 
home rule for local municipalities and I 
am pleased to insert in the Recorp the 
stories and editorial from area news- 
papers which set forth his accomplish- 
ments: 

[From the San Leandro (Calif.) News, 

Aug. 31, 1961] 

MALTESTER LEADS HOME RULE FicHT—Na- 
Tom's Mayors REJECT More FEDERAL 
CONTROL OF RENEWAL 

(By Edward W. Chew) 

The mayor of San Leandro led a floor 
fight at the American Municipal Associa- 
tion Convention in Seattle, Wash., yester- 
day, that knocked out several planks of an 
Urban Renewal resolution which called for 
more Federal control. 

Mayor Jack D, Maltester, San Leandro, was 
highly persuasive in his defense of “local 
control” over urban renewal and municipal 
policies. The Morning News learned by 
wire last night. 

Sighting his targets, Mayor Maltester 
chipped away at two major planks of the 
resolution. These had called for (a) legis- 
lation to provide Federal grants for code 
enforcement and related activities on same 
basis as urban renewal grants, and (b) to 
permit charging to urban renewal the cost 
of expanded social welfare and other services 
caused by redevelopment. 

“This American Municipal Association has 
gone on record in favor of more home rule 
by American commiunities, yet of the 21 
resolutions before us 11 of these—almost 
half of them—are resolutions asking for 
Federal aid. We will never get home rule 
this way,” declared Maltester. 

TWO PLANKS 

Maltester explained that he was opposed to 
the first plank because code enforcement is 
“a police power, and it is something which 
cities should budget for and expend money 
for. It is not something that we should 
ask the Federal (Government) for help.” 

He told the delegates that he was not in 
favor of the second plank because he does not 
believe that the problem of welfare should 
be tied to urban renewal. “If a city wants 
urban renewal that’s what it should get. 
The problem of relocating people is some- 
thing else again,” said Maltester. 

The planks in the urban renewal resolu- 
tion were strongly advocated by Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and other eastern cities. 

TONED DOWN 

Mayor Maltester won immediate support 
from the delegates of Reno, almost all the 
California cities, and representatives from 
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midwestern cities. Mayor George Christo- 
pher, San Francisco, spoke to rally more 
support behind the San Leandro mayor. 

The American Municipal Association dele- 
gates, at the final count, took out the planks 
opposed by San Leandro and toned down 
the urban renewal resolution. 

“Home rule is something precious to San 
Leandrans. It is something precious to all 
American cities, We just can’t have it if we 
keep giving it away to larger political units,” 
said Mayor Maltester. 

[From the San Leandro (Calif.) Morning 
News, Aug. 31, 1961] 


San LEANDRO Pornts War ro HOME RULE 


What happened in Seattle, Wash., yester- 
day, at the American Municipal Association 
convention, once again shows that the voice 
of San Leandro can help move Americans 
to serious thinking about “home rule.” 

San Leandrans are traditionally independ- 
ent people, with the urge to do things them- 
selves—take downtown revitalization, take 
the community library, take the city’s boys 
club. In fact, several years ago the San 
Leandro chamber was 5 to discover 
that the “All-American City” title could not 
be bestowed on San Leandro because citizen 
participation has alwayg been a city trait. 

The All-American City Award was only 
awarded to cities where citizens have neg- 
lected civic duties, and needed the “award” 
to stimulate new beginings of civic respon- 
sibility by citizens. 

In Seattle yesterday, at the AMA conven- 
tion, which is the voice of America's cities, 
delegates were all set to toss the responsi- 
bilities of local government into the lap of 
the big Federal Government. 

On two specific planks, that of code en- 
forcement and welfare problems developed 
from urban renewal, Mayor Jack D. Mal- 
tester, of San Leandro, spoke to the dele- 
gates. His eloquence convinced the dele- 
gates that at least these two duties were 
better left for local cities to administer. 
Against the heavy eastern city delegates, the 
delegates of America’s more independent 
west rallied and trimmed the two planks 
from the resolution. 

This action, and the report of national 
interest in San Leandro's 14th consecutive 
tax cut year, show that San Leandrans are 
on the right track. 

But, it wasn't done overnight. It took 
years of planning by the city, both elected, 
appointed, and staff people, It took citizens 
who are interested in their hometown. 
That's where home rule moves ahead or 
falters. 


[From the Hayward (Calif.) Daily Review, 
Sept. 1, 1961] 
URBAN RENEWAL—MALTESTER STAND PRAISED 


A prominent Alameda County Republican 
this morning was applauding Democrat Jack 
D. Maltester's stand yesterday on the issue 
of home rule in urban renewal discussions at 
the American Municipal Association conven- 
tion In Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Donald Field, chairman of the Alameda 
County Republican Coordinating Assembly, 
issued a statement commending Maltester. 

Maltester, mayor of San Leandro and 
president of the local Democratic club, 
blasted a group of resolutions before the con- 
vention because more than half of them 
Were requesting Federal aid. 

“We'll never get home rule this way,” 
Maltester declared as he led a floor fight 
against giving it away to larger political 
units. He was joined by Hayward Council- 
man Daniel Cooper and San Francisco Mayor 
George Christopher, both Republicans. 

Main target of the trio, a resolution asking 
the Federal Government to proyide funds 
for building code enforcement in connection 
with federally aided renewal projects, was 
defeated, 
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Field said "Mayor Maltester took a highly 
commendable stand and did a very cour- 
ageous thing in taking such a strong and 
effective position against this ever increasing 
encroachment by the Federal Government 
into our local affairs. All San Leandro can 
well be proud of the leadership its mayor has 
Provided in this very critical issue. 

“We have long ago realized the terrible 
price of accepting Federal aid indiscrimi- 
nately,” Field said. “We in San Leandro are 
proud to point out the new schools, our very 
Modern library and our very active urban 
renewal program—accomplished without re- 
sort to Federal aid. All this and a decreas- 
ing tax rate. Our mayor quite successfully 
Practices the program he advocates," Dr. 
Field concluded, 


Mrs. Sabina Bannon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sudden death of a beloved citizen of 
Hudson County, Mrs. Sabina Bannon, of 
Jersey City, has saddened many. I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy to her fam- 
ily. Mrs. Bannon not only was a woman 
of great courage but one who dedicated 
her life to easing the life of newcomers 
to our country, 

Mrs. Bannon was the executive sec- 
retary of the Jersey City International 
Institute, an organization which helps 
people with immigration problems. She 
taught herself the immigration laws and 
from then on spent her days and eve- 
nings teaching aliens English so they 
Could pass their citizenship examina- 
tion, as well as helping them in every 
Way possible. 

The president of the International In- 
stitute described Mrs. Bannon as the vis- 
ible expression of good will. and hope 
to aliens all over the world. 

My district newspaper, the Jersey 
Journal has written an excellent tribute 
to a great humanitarian, Mrs. Bannon, 
and I would like to include it as part 
of my remarks: . 

From the Jersey Journal, Sept. 19, 1961] 
HUMANTrARIAN—Mrs, SABINA BANNON EASED 
LIFE OF NEWCOMERS 
(By Jon Bradshaw) 

Mrs. Sabina Bannon was a woman of sur- 

Passing courage. 

She died of a heart attack yesterday leav- 
ing in the fabric of the Jersey City Interna- 
tional Institute an irreplacable hole. 

She was the institute's executive secretary, 
One of the top positions in the community 
fund immigration service agency. 

Mrs. Bannon of 2701 Hudson Boulevard, 
Jersey City, taught herself the intricacies of 
immigration laws and used her knowledge 
to help others. She was, according to the 
president of the International Institute, “the 
Visible expression of good will and hope to 
aliens all over the worid.” 

One of the institute’s functions is to unite 
Separated families and to enable them to 
become American citizens. Mrs. Bannon 
Was directly involved In achieving that end. 

But her task did not end there, There 
were many other taxing subtleties involved. 
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She helped to bring war brides who had been 
stranded in Europe back to their husbands. 
She spurred the passing of a law that would 
permit tubercular aliens to come to the 
United States and undergo treatment in 
American hospitals. She helped to bring 
many thousands of people here, including 
hundreds from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The huge task was conducted without dis- 
crimination to race or creed. 

Mrs, Bannon helped the newcomers find 
homes when they arrived. She helped pro- 
vide them with jobs and schools for their 
children. “I have never encountered another 
like her, said her coworker, Mrs. Manya 
Levin. “She gave more than work. She 
gave herself and the strength of her beliefs.” 

She spent her evenings in teaching aliens 
English so that they could pass their citi- 
zenship examinations. 

When she died she was deeply involved 
with the aiding of refugees from Cuba. 

The small, spare woman was born in Jersey 
City 61 years ago. She became a lifelong 
resident. 

Mrs. Bannon's only formal education was 
acquired in Dickinson High School. In 1922, 
she married James J. Bannon, a widower with 
five children. She had three of her own. 
Mr. Bannon died in 1946. 

She then became a legal secretary for the 
International Institute, and studying immi- 
gration laws in her home at night, she rose 
to the position of executive secretary. 

In this position, she won awards from the 
Ukrainian people and the Catholic War Vet- 
erans for aiding homeless foreign orphans. 
She was one of three women in New Jersey 
to be appointed by President Kennedy to 
make recommendations on social work. 

Mrs. Bannon was also a member of the 
Business and Professional Woman's Club of 
Jersey City, the Ninth Ward Democratic 
Club, and the Rosary Society of St. Aedan’s 
Roman Catholic Church. 

She followed her quest to the end, 
“Through her, I got my son returned to me 
from Poland,” said one woman, “I had not 
seen him in 3 years. She was a great woman 
and a generous one.“ 


An Evaluation of Secretary McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the August issue of Harper’s 
magazine, Mr. Joseph Kraft has written 
an interesting and enlightening article 
evaluating the efforts of Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara. Signifi- 
cantly, the article is entitled “McNamara 
and His Enemies.” This review of Sec- 
retary McNamara’s term in the Office of 
Secretary of Defense is of real impor- 
tance to those who are interested in the 
course which our Military Establishment 
is taking. Mr. Kraft, a reporter and 
author, has done a real service in pre- 
paring this report for Harper’s. I should 
like to place this article, “McNamara 
and His Enemies,” in the Recorp at this 
point: 

McNamara AND His ENEMIES 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

(For the first time in years, a Secretary 
of Defense is really running the Pentagon 
with a vigor and decisiveness that have daz- 
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zled some military men, infuriated others. 
He has won the first skirmishes but his 
battle is far from over.) 6 

One ot the issues in the 1959 congres- 
slonal hearings on the defense budget con- 
cerned a choice between two nearly identical 
projects for knocking down enemy planes. 
Defense Secretary Neil McElroy acknowledged 
that he had not made up his mind, and in- 
dicated some complex technical questions 
were involved. He told the Congress: 

“As far as I am concerned, it would not 
bother me if you held our feet to the fire 
and forced us [to make a cholce].” 

One of the issues in the 1961 hearings on 
the defense budget concerned a decision to 
strike from the Air Force estimates a project 
for a nuclear-propelled aircraft. In the 
midst of a long and highly technical dis- 
cussion, a Congressman gently implied that 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara had not 
been able to give the matter personal atten- 
tion, By the time the Secretary got the floor 
back, the imputation had been muted, and 
he could have lobbed the ball back or let it 
go entirely. Instead he gave it the hard, 
overhead smash. He told the Congress: 

“I am not accustomed to making recom- 
mendations on matters affecting the life of 
this Nation without personally investigating 
them to the fullest extent.” 

The contrast in those two attitudes to- 
ward decision—the one passive, not to say 
reluctant; the other active, not to say eager— 
exemplifies in little a vast change that has 
come over the Pentagon. Mr. McNamara, a 
management-control man from way back, 
has been moving with systematic determina- 
tion to impose a coherent, pragmatic logic 
over the whole Defense Establishment. 
Backed by a small group of civilian aids, 
he has forced the pace relentlessly in mat- 
ters of personnel, procedure, weapons sys- 
tems, and general strategic doctrine. To 
some he has become the hero of the new ad- 
ministration. “For the first time,” a Penta- 
gon civilian claims, “we have a Secretary 
who takes questions of national defense as 
a personal responsibility.” 

Inevitably, however, the Secretary has 
penetrated deep into fields once reserved for 
the military. He has barked shins through- 
out the country’s polity and economy. A 
stream of complaints has flowed from the 
Armed Services and their friends and clients. 
Cart Vinson, the powerful chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, has semi- 
publicly warned the Secretary against 
abridging the independence of the Services 
and their Secretaries. Virtually the whole 
press has joined in criticizing McNamara for 
what the Washington Post has called “The 
Closed Door Policy of the Defense Depart- 
ment.” Blue suits and brown alike have 
charged that, as the Army, Navy, Air Force 
Journal put it, “the professional military 
leadership of the Nation is being short cir- 
cuited in the current decisionmaking proc- 
ess at the Pentagon.” “A Japanese general 
who got a query like this,” one officer has 
said of one of the Secretary’s brisker memos, 
“would commit suicide.” 


So far no concerted attack has been 
mounted on McNamara, and it cannot even 
be said that a general issue has been squarely 
joined. He has not lost a major decision, 
and in the skirmishing he is ahead on points. 
But in this kind of fight the purpose of the 
opposition is like the purpose of the opposi- 
tion to French Premiers in the days before 
De Gaulle. The aim is not to score a knock- 
out. It is to create a sense of frustration 
and weakness that ultimately makes compro- 
mise and concession inevitable. 


KNOWING THE ALTERNATIVES 


In February, March, and April of 1924, the 
magazine Management and Administration 
carried a series of articles written by Donald- 
son Brown a Du Pont and General Motors 
executive, and entitled “Pricing Policy in 
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Relation to Financial Control.” They told 
the story of how central management, that 
is to say, Du Pont, had established a tight 
rein over the farflung General Motors divi- 
sions, They taught the lesson that in the 
management of huge and complex organiza- 
tions the traditional reliance on experience 
and intuition was not sufficient. Addition- 
` ally, there had to be deliberate analysis of 
all functions; formulation of alternate ways 
of doing the same thing; and an explicit 
choice made among the alternatives—if pos- 
sible, on the basis of numerical data. Man- 
agement control, Brown wrote, involves “a 
manifestation of the principles on which any 
measure or course of action is based, having 
regard to both the ends aimed at and the 
measures used to arrive at them.” 

Though the articles attracted little public 
attention, they stirred enduring interest 
among professional students of administra- 
tion—notably at the Harvard Business 
School. There in the late 1930’s, the ar- 
ticles became known to a bright young Cali- 
fornian who came to learn and stayed to 
teach. He was Robert Strange McNamara. 

Ever since then, McNamara has been 
weighing, testing, refining, and applying the 
doctrine of management control. He has 
been a company man par excellence, re- 
peatedly coming in from the wings to estab- 
lish the authority of central management 
over widely dispersed operations. As an of- 

cer in World War II, he helped establish 
a system of Statistical Control that made 
it easier for the Air Force to keep track of 
procurement activities spread out in thou- 
sands of plants across the country. As a 
junior executive, before becoming comp- 
troller and then in 1960 president, he helped 
the Ford Motor Co, develop a cost-account- 
ing system that coordinated production, 
purchasing, and investment with sales. 

The emphasis on management control sets 
McNamara apart from the other successful 
men of business (the bankers, Robert Lovett 
and James Forrestal; the corporation law- 
yers, Thomas Gates and Louis Johnson; the 
industrialists, Charles Wilson and Neil Mc- 
Elroy) who have preceded him as Defense 
Secretary. It is the guideline of his career, 
and he has made it the ruling principle at 
the Pentagon. As he puts it: 

“I see my position here as being that of a 
leader, not a judge. I'm here to originate 
and stimulate new Ideas and programs, not 

to referee arguments and harmonize in- 
terests. Using deliberate analysis to force 
alternative programs to the surface, and then 
making explicit choices among them is fun- 
damental.” 

As a walking advertisement for active man- 
agement, McNamara knows few peers. 
Youthful (44) and vigorous (a skier and 
mountain climber), he works from 7 to 7, 6 
days a week, and generally puts in a few 
hours on Sunday. Speed is a special forte; 
his rule is to make his own decisions within 
7 days, and he has jolted Pentagon staffs 
with requests for answers within days on 
complex issues (the future of the aircraft 
carrier, for example) that they have been 
arguing about for years. A bug for figures, he 
once asked a group trying to analyze the 
specially messy problem of limited war to 
put tabular boxes in their report even if they 
couldn't come up with the numbers to fill 
them; “That way we'll know what we're 
looking for and can't find.” His search for 
alternatives, in particular, is systematic. “In 
the old days,” a Pentagon scientific adviser 
recalls, we'd sometimes have a recommenda- 
tion kicked back with a request for alterna- 
tives. McNamara won't even look at a thing 
unless the alternatives are there.” 

In matters of decision, the Secretary is 
mindful of the value of and of what 
he calls putting the decision “ahead of me.” 
“He always wants to know,” one assistant 
says, “what the penalty is for failure.” He 
was barely in office when he decided that he 
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would put off for at least a year a decision 
on unifying the services. At about the same 
time he explicitly concluded that until he 
got more experience, he would defer on mat- 
ters of foreign policy to Dean Rusk and the 
State Department 

As a nay-sayer, the Secretary can be for- 
midable. Despite pressure from the Presi- 
dent, he rejected two political suggestions 
for appointment: Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
as Secretary of the Navy; and Joseph Keenan 
of the AFL-CIO as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower. Despite great admin- 
istration emphasis on the need to be able 
to fight limited wars, despite enormous 
pressure from the Army for more men, 
despite a green light from the White House 
and the Congress on appropriations, the 
Secretary is still not convinced that the ap- 
propriate way to use limited-war strength 
has been found, and he has recommended 
only slight increases in the forces—and those 
chiefly in the Marines. 

On the yea-saying end of the decision 
business, he is hardly an enthulsast. But 
he walks fast toward meetings about a fight- 
er plane that can be used for all three serv- 
ices. A glint comes into his eye when he 
speaks of an Army plan for speeding up the 
readiness of Reserve units. Nothing, more- 
over, seems to dull his interest. “I never 
seem to be put off by technical problems 
of law, or finance, or engineering,” he once 
confided to an associate. “He doesn’t know 
much about painting or literature,” one of 
the few Washington hostesses who has been 
able to bag the Secretary asserts. “But he 
really cares. He bounces into the room, 
and you have the impression he wants to 
talk to everyone about everything.” 

By good luck or wise choice (McNamara 
unabashedly claims the latter and shows a 
thick personnel card file to back the claim), 
the Secretary has surrounding himself with 
persons who—while coming from different 
backgrounds and having different interests— 
share his immediate purpose. Of particular 
help have been the various public and pri- 
vate groups which have been bending their 
backs over defense problems outside the 
Pentagon, They offered a reservoir of ex- 
perienced men who in the nature of their 
jobs had been searching for alternatives to 
the traditional ways of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the services. From the group that 
prepared the Rockefeller Brothers Fund re- 
port on defense, McNamara chose his Deputy 
Secretary, the lawyer Roswell Gupatrie. 
From the Livermore Laboratory he took his 
Director of Research and Engineering, the 
physicist Harold Brown. From the Rand 
Corp. he took his Comptroller, the economist 
Charles Hitch. From the Johns Hopkins For- 
eign Policy Research Center he took his As- 
sistant Secretary for International Security 
Affairs, the banker and former Government 
oficial Paul Nitze. From the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee he took his Gen- 
eral Counsel, the lawyer Cyrus Vance. 

Though some components, notably Nitze’s 
ISA staff—which follows some State Depart- 
ment procedures—have fitted awkwardly, 
common purpose has worn away individual 
bias to an astonishing degree. As a former 
Assistant and Under Secretary, Mr. Gilpatric, 
for example, had been known as an Air Force 
man. But despite Air Force reservations, he 
has been one of the sturdy proponents of the 
tri-service fighter plane. In testimony to a 
congressional committee last March he could 
have been McNamara himself: “We don't be- 
lieve that important decisions * è cah 
be deferred pending attempts to work out 
a modus vivendi which will be satisfactory 
to everybody.” 

McNamara and his band were hardly in 
place before they began busting open prob- 
lems for decision. As a first step, the Sec- 
retary named task forces, headed by members 
of his civilian staff and including important 
service representation, to study four prob- 
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lems that covered the whole range of Pen- 
tagon responsibilities: nuclear war; limited 
war; research and development; installations 
and logistics. The task force reports, among 
other things, identified major subproblems 
within each area. To tackle these, the Sec- 
retary has sent out over a hundred major 
requests for information and recommenda- 
tions. The inquiry about the uses of the 
aircraft carrier is a typical example. An- 
other asked for comments on a plan to 
merge the Army's Strategic Army Corps with 
the Air Force's Tactical Air Command in a 
single limited-war unit. Still a third, of 
more grandiose proportions, called for “a 
draft memorandum revising the basic na- 
tional-security policies and assumptions in- 
cluding the assumptions relating to ‘counter- 
force strikes’ (nuclear attack on an enemy's 
military forces) and the initiation of the 
use of tactical atomic weapons.” 
THE PRIME REQUISITE 

On the basis of the replies, McNamara has 
been making decisions at a pace unknown 
in the peacetime annals of the Pentagon. 
A whole range of actions flowed from the 
finding of the nuclear war study that the 
prime requisite was protection of America’s 
deterrent power against a surprise Soviet 
attack. In keeping with that emphasis, the 
Secretary recommended to the Congress: a 
50-percent increase, to be achieved by 1964, 
in the Polaris submarine force-which 
can be dispersed and concealed in the seas; 
a 100-percent increase, to be achieved by 
1968, in the production capacity for Minute- 
man missiles—which can be protected and, 
to some extent, hidden underground; a 50: 
percent increase in the number of bombers 
which can be got off the ground on 15 
minutes’ notice; a $50 million increase in 
the Skybolt missiles to be fired from attack- 
ing bombers; a $60 million increase in the 
Midas warning system. Because of the step- 
up in Polaris and Minuteman strength, he 
canceled out orders for two squadrons of a 
larger and more costly long-range missile, 
the Titan II, scratching that rather than 
the more vulnerable Atlas, because the latter 
was much further along in production and 
would fill the gap until the Polaris and 
Minuteman are ready. 

Limited-war studies are still in the works. 
One version, several inches thick, was boiled 
down by the Secretary himself to a list of 
questions only three-quarters of a page long. 
Even so, the exercise has already indicated 
that the problem lies less in the number of 
troops available, than in getting them to the 
right place at the right time. To this end 
the Secretary has already recommended a 75- 
percent increase in the airlift capacity of the 
Military Air Transport Service; an increase 
of 15,000 men in the Marine Corps and 5,000 
in the Army; and a reshaping of the Reserve 
organization designed to make available two 
Reserve divisions on 3 weeks’ notice. 

The research and development report spot- 
lighted several major programs that were 
either in duplication with other projects or 
proceeding so slowly as to be of dubious 
worth when completed. The Secretary can- 
celed entirely the expensive program for a 
nuclear-powered aircraft. In the expecta- 
tion of developing a triservice fighter, he 
also canceled out, at an immediate saving of 
$58 million, a program for a new Navy fight- 
er—the Eagle-Missileer. In what may be 
his most controversial deceision, he hedged 
on the B-70 long-range, supersonic bomber. 
He maintained the project at the develop- 
ment stage, thus keeping open the option 
for eyentual production. But he held off on 
advance toward the production stage on the 
ground that production costs would run into 
the billions while even at the earliest pro- 
duction date, missiles might make the plane 
obsolescent. 

The logistics and installations report un- 
covered 73 installations (52 in this country, 
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21 abroad) that were surplus to the needs of 
the Defense Establishment, The Secretary 
has ordered them closed down. He has also 
Set up, for the first time in the Pentagon, an 
Office of Economic Adjustment, to ease the 
impact of the closings on the hard-hit com- 
Munities and, if possible, to find constructive 
Uses for the abandoned facilities. 
A QUICK FIX 
In addition to these operational decisions, 
the Secretary has been working out im- 
Portant procedural changes with General 
Counsel Vance and Comptroller Hitch. Un- 
der Vance, there has been set up an Office 
of Organization and Management Planning. 
Tt has a general mission to hunt out organi- 
Zational changes apt to improve efficiency. 
For example, it is looking at the idea of plac- 
ing each major weapon system under a single 
Project boss—the method followed by the 
Navy in developing the Polaris. It is also 
do the possibility of consolidating 
functions that. all three services perform 
independently—intelligence, for example. 
Hitch has been given the green light for 
two proposals outlined in his much discussed 
, “The Economics of Defense in the 
Nuclear Age.” He is putting into effect 
within the Department the so-called per- 
formance budget. Gone are the days of only 
Considering service estimates piecemeal In 
terms of personnel, procurement, construc- 
tion, etc. Now the requests are also grouped 
into major categories that relate to military 
„ or what Hitch calls end-product 
Missions. Thus there is one major category 
for the nuclear deterrent, followed by a list- 
ing of all the different elements, and their 
Costs, that contribute to the deterrent 
strength. Hitch argues that officials can 
Make more perceptive judgments about the 
importance to thè Nation of these missions 


they can make about such items as- 


Personnel which could be used for anything. 
He has also established a programing office 
that, among other things, should end the 
Old practice of fitting defense estimates to 
arbitrary budget ceilings. In the past, the 
military would make plans—involving bil- 
lions of dollars spent over many years—with- 
Out reference to the money that was avail- 
able. To hold them in bounds, previous ad- 
Ministrations established dollar ceilings, and 
ordered the military to cut their requests 
accordingly. The result was stretch-out, 
Cutback, and the punishing annual clash 
between military men and budgeteers that 
Was so prominent a feature of the Eisen- 
wer years. 

Through the programing office, Hitch plans 
to associate budgeteers with the military 
men early in the planning phase. A rough 
Price tag will be put on all projects, not 
Only for 1 year, but for the lifetime of the 
Project and including development, produc- 
tion, and operating expenses. In that way 

military planners will be obliged to con- 
Sider the financial implications of what they 
do at all times. “We want,” Hitch puts it, 
to introduce cost considerations at the right 
time—when the decisions are first made 

* * and not later in the cycle during the 
Beotio stages of some annual budget re- 

ew.“ 

In looking back over what has been done, 
the Secretary emphasizes that it is only a 
first installment—“a quick fix,” in Penta- 
gon argot. He also acknowledges that “the 
changes are not minor.” On that there is 
no argument. Only something major could 
have called forth, as the McNamara program 
has, the Defense Establishment's immense, 
Multiform, deep, and abiding capacity to 
resist. 

FRIENDS OF STANDFAT 

Three days before he left the White House, 
President Eisenhower issued a portentous 
warning to the Nation. His farewell address 
Spoke of the “conjunction of an immense 
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Military Establishment and a large arms in- 
dustry.” It said: 

“The total influence—economic, political, 
even spiritual—is felt in every city, every 
State House, every office of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. * * * We must guard against the 
acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the mili- 
tary industrial complex.” 

Numerical evidence for that argument is 
impressive. The armed services, at the heart 
of the complex, include 2.5 million uni- 
formed personnel. More than a million ci- 
villians work directly for the Defense Depart- 
ment. Between 3 and 4 million peo- 
ple support their families on earnings from 
defense contractors. Half the national 
budget and about a twelfth of the gross na- 
tional product go into defense expenditures. 
A hundred of the Nation's biggest and most 
powerful companies, many of them entirely 
dependent upon defense business, do more 
than $15 billion worth of annual business 
with the Defense Department, Dozens of 
major communities depend on defense bus- 
iness and installations for taxes, local com- 
merce, real-estate values, and employment 
and union activities. In Los Angeles, for 
example, more than half the jobs come, 
directly or indirectly, from defense business. 

It is dublous—highly dubious—whether 
the complex as a whole has the cohesion 
or singleness of purpose to enforce its will 
on the Nation in any major Issue. A strong 
case can be made that the pluralism of the 
system—the separateness of the armed sery- 
ices, the spread of defense business and in- 
stallations—is an almost absolute surety 
against undue influence of a positive kind. 
But the whole complex shares, and feels 
intimately, the experience of life in an age 
of rapidly changing technology. Each of 
the constituent elements—and that includes 
the flyers of the B-70 as much as its makers; 
the Corps of Engineers as much as the PX 
manager; the battleship admirals as much as 
the shipyard workers—lives in the shadow 
of obsolescence. They are constantly on 
guard against changes that, rightly or 
wrongly, they consider a threat. Potentially, 
they are all Luddites. 

The professional military men, moreover, 
are conspicuous for dedication to the sery- 
ice of the Nation. They are familiar with 
the country’s military posture, and with the 
deadly menace of potential enemies. They 
believe strongly and sincerely in what they 
are doing, and in what their units and serv- 
ices are doing. To fight for these is, to them, 
a matter of simple, patriotic duty. And they 
possess, apart from the foot-dragging powers 
native to all bureaucracies, enormous re- 
sources in the press, the Congress, and the 
general area of public debate. 

The press is important because it provides 
a way for the military to vent their views 
without the risk of public identification 
and counterargument entailed in congres- 
sional testimony. A large segment of the 
press—the professional military journals 
and the trade magazines catering to defense 
industry—starts off with a friendly bias. 
More general newspapers tend to line up 
with the military because the leaks staff 
officers can supply are usually more intri- 
guing (to reporters, editors, and readers 
alike) than the official handouts of the De- 
fense Department, A clampdown on leaks, 
moreover, is especially perilous. It bands 
the reporters and the military together in 
embattled defense of the freedom of infor- 
mation—a subject as dear to the press as 
theoretical tis to Talmudic scholars, 
and often with about the same relevance 
to reality. 

The Congress, of course, is heavy with 
Members who are quite properly concerned 
to look after the interests of their constitu- 
ents. Thousands of people in the Fort 
Worth area represented by Congressman 
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James WricHt, of Texas, work in the Con- 
valir plant that produces the B-58. If he 
wants to be re-elected it is a good thing 
for Mr. Wricut to be known—as he is—as 
the ‘Congressman from Convair.“ The 
North American plants which produce the 
B-70 affect the whole Los Angeles area. Rep- 
resentatives Epcar HrestanpD and CLYDE 
Dorie from California are not exactly skep- 
tical about the B-70. The electrical workers’ 
union in Brooklyn is concerned lest mem- 
bers be thrown out of work by the closing of 
the Navy yard there. So, unsurprisingly, is 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, The Griffis 
Air Base and Army Arsenal in Rome, N.Y., 
are important sources of jobs in a depressed 
area. Sam STRATTON, the Congressman from 
that district, is one of the most intelligent 
young men in the Congress, But he is at a 
little less than his best when it comes to 
authorizing Titan missiles that might swell 
the work force at Griffis. And so it goes, 
up and down the length and breadth of the 
country, 

In addition, there are the private ties of 
Congressmen and Senators with one or an- 
other of the services. Two score legislators 
hold reserve commissions—six of them as 
generals—while hundreds served in wartime. 
Senator Paul. Dovctas, of Illinois, a veteran 
of Peleliu and Okinawa gets misty-eyed 
when the Marines come into question, Rep- 
resentative JAMES G. FULTON, of Pennsyl- 
vania is pushing the comedy of understate- 


-ment to extremes when he says: “I have been 


a Nayy man so I may be a little prejudiced.” 
When he is not asking that Polaris sub- 
marines be named after vessels in the Con- 
federate navy, Senator Strom THURMOND, of 
South Carolina, a brigadier in the Army 
Reserve, can be found fighting the Army's 
legislative battles—notably on behalf of the 
Nike-Zeus antimissile missile. 

Even more important are the vested in- 
terests of senior legislators holding strategic 
committee posts. Mr. Cart VINSON, of 
Georgia, the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, was elected to the House 
in 1914. He has been chairman of the com- 
mittee since its Inception back in 1947— 
and of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
for 15 years before that. He knows the in- 
side and outside of military budgeteering 
as few men. But he also has a host of 
friends in the services. His post affords him 
immense patronage. It is not an accident 
that Georgia is so heavily laden with bases 
that, as an Air Force officer once put it, 
“one more would sink the State.“ Neither 
is it an accident that no one has ever ac- 
cused Mr. VINSON of being a wild-eyed advo- 
cate of change. He likes things pretty much 
as they are. 

What lends special force to the standpat- 
ters is that they have available for use a 
collection of talking points, half truths, 
empty generalities, and red herrings that 
would fill any arsenal in the country, The 
so-called great debates of the past have not 
turned on square, or even soluble issues. 
On the contrary they have raised such ques- 
tions as security versus freedom of the press; 
military discipline versus the right of the 
Congress to know; Civilian versus militery 
authority; military versus budgetary needs. 
These are precisely the kind of questions 
that effective, free societies have traditionally 
declined to settle—for the very good reason 
that they cannot be finally settled. The 
predictable result of such general debates 
as the admirals’ revolt of 1949 is all that 
their promoters could wish for: a heating 
up of tempers, ending in a confirmation of 
things as they were. The great debate on 
matters of principle, in short, is the ulti- 


*Georgia has eight airbases, five Army 
forts, including the huge infantry camp of 
Fort Benning, and six other installations, 
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mate weapon of those who would stand pat 
with the old system. 


A WHIFF OF THE GRAPESHOT 


The McNamara program, of course, poses 
a severe challenge to the old system. By its 
explicit choices on weapons systems and on 
bases, it runs athwart a wide variety of con- 
stituency, contractors, and service interests. 
In the congressional hearings, the expected 
resistance came from the expected source. 
Senator THurmMonp, with encouragement 
from Army spokesmen, proposed a larger ap- 
propriation for the Nike-Zeus system. Con- 
gressman STRATTON, arguing that the Titan 
was an “invulnerable missile,” moved for “an 
increase of $25 million to provide for the 
restoration of the two Titan II missile squad- 
rons that were dropped out by the Depart- 
ment.” Congressman WRIGHT, in a special 
appearance as a witmess before the House 
Armed Services Committee pressed for two 
more wings of the B-58—"the best bomber 
we have.“ On the nuclear plane, one of its 
prime congressional advocates served up to 
Gen. Thomas White, Chief of Air Staff, a 
soft ball, obviously meant to be batted out of 
the park. This was the exchange: 

“Question, In other words, General, you 
don’t think of a nuclear powered plane as a 
gimmick? 

“Answer, No, sir.” 

Still all matters of weapon choice posed 
square issues, and Secretary McNamara could 
argue to the facts. The great body of the 


Congress was obviously impressed by his. 


presentations. Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
veteran chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, told the Secretary: 

“I have been listening to statements from 
officials of the Department of Defense now 
for almost 30 years * * * and I have never 
heard one that was clearer, more definitive, 
and yet more comprehensive than the state- 
ment that you have given to this commit- 
tee ” 


In committee, the Secretary won every 
trick but one. The Congress was not con- 
vinced by his arguments that by 1970 it 
would be safe to rely entirely on missile 
strength, and it has voted $500 million more 
than the Secretary sought for B-52 bombers. 
Even that loss can be erased. The admin- 
istration can, and probably will, refuse to 
use the money. 

What the Secretary does, however, has not 
been put into question nearly so much as the 
way he does it. In particular, though the 
military personnel cannot voice the feeling 
openly, it is clear that they resent the in- 
trusion of the Secretary and his staff deep 
into the field of military plans. One gen- 
eral, speaking with obvious sarcasm, told a 
House committee: 

“We read every day about how fortunate 
we are to have the civilian competency which 
is being brought into the Government, and 
as a simple military man I accept these pro- 
found decisions as being made in great wis- 
dom.” 

In similar vein another general declared 
he was speaking from the “relatively limited 
point of view of * * * an aviator of more 
than 35 years’ service in flying.” The Army, 
Navy, Air Force Journal, obviously sniping 
at the academic background of McNamara’s 
staff, has run a fable demonstrating what 
would happen if a general took over a uni- 
versity and began meddling in the curricu- 
lum, According to one very well-informed 
Pentagon correspondent, Lloyd Norman of 
Newsweek, the brass has been meeting out- 
side the building to keep clear of the civilian 
leadership. “I wish,” one philosophic gen- 
eral, speaking privately of bygone civilian 
bosses, candidly acknowledges, “we had those 
dumb bastards back aggin.” 

Such feelings provide the stuff of great 
debates, and preliminary maneuvers have 
already given Secretary McNamara more 
than a whiff of the grapeshot. Two cases 
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in point are the affair of the Rusk memo 
and the affair of the Lemnizter protest. 
The affair of the Rusk memo began on 
February 15, when Secretary of State Rusk 
sent to Secretary McNamara a memo setting 
out general foreign-policy requirements for 
American military power. Among other 
things, he reiterated the need to have a 
strong nuclear force available for deterrent 
purposes, notably in Europe. Some circles 
of the Air Force, however, sensed in the 
administration emphasis on limited warfare 
& trend that might have the effect of favor- 
ing the Army and clipping Air Force wings. 
In the Rusk memo they saw a chance to 
publicize these fears, and win for thelr posi- 
tion the backing of the European allies. On 
February 27, a leaked but badly distorted 
version of the Rusk memo appeared in the 
Washington Star. Among other things, it 
implied that Secretary Rusk favored aban- 
donment of the nuclear deterrent in Europe. 
The European allies immediately questioned 
the State Department which denied the 
story, saying it exemplified “an irresponsible 
and reckless attitude.” Secretary McNa- 
mara instituted an investigation of the leak. 
A great mass of circumstantial evidence— 
though not clear proof—pointed to an Air 
Force officer. He was relieved of his Penta- 
gon duties and posted to the field. “The 
military,” as the London Economist put it, 
“reacted with an old tactic—overzealous- 
ness in carrying out orders.” Even on in- 


nocuous stories, news sources all over the 


Pentagon began clamming up. The press 
immediately went to work on Secretary Mc- 
Namara. Stories critical of his information 
policies appeared on the wire services and 
all the major dailies. An Associated Press 
story of May 13, for example, acknowledged 
the need to stop security leaks, and then 
hauled out one of the press“ oldest and most 
sophistical generalizations: 

“There are many people who insist that 
not enough information has been published. 
This argument goes that if the American 
public had been informed of the Nation's 
true military posture we would not now be 
short of airlift and sealift, missiles and man- 
power.” 

A grudging truce was called only when 
Secretary McNamara, at a press conference 
on May 26, issued a statement of informa- 
tion policy. This was how the New York 
Herald Tribune reported the event: 

“Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
shows signs of coming out of his cocoon 
* + *. After nearly 4 months of isolation 
and silence, the emerging chrysalis displayed 
itself at a press conference yesterday.” 

At the same time there occurred, or, more 
accurately, there was dragged out, the Lem- 
nitzer affair. It turned on a decision by the 
Secretary. to vest primary responsibility for 
research and development In space with the 
Air Force. The directive was an extension 
of a previous order giving the Air Force re- 
sponsibility for space boosters. It was worked 
up by a study group under General Counsel 
Vance, which included three uniformed rep- 
resentatives of the services, and which con- 
sulted extensively over a period of 17 days 
with service and technical personnel in the 
Pentagon. A draft was sent to Secretary Mc- 
Namara on February 23. Next day he sent it 
out for comment by March 2 to the service 
secretaries and chiefs, and to Gen. L 
Lemnitzer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 
On the basis of the comments, notably Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer's, the Secretary revised the 
directive, to assure that the Army and Navy 
would keep the space projects presently in 
ih 9 that they would have the 
1 & hearing on any future — 
ects they felt fitted apectaliy nto! al 
bailiwick. On March 8, the directive was 
issued. 

Four days later, on the basis of what was 
apparently a Navy leak, the Chicago Sun- 
Times carried an account of General Lem- 
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nitzer's comments on the draft directive. It 
indicated correctly that he had voiced mis- 
givings about the content of the draft and 
about having to comment so swiftly, and 
that he had indicated a preference for con- 
sultation of the Joint Chiefs as a body, 
rather than individually by service. But it 
did not indicate that his comments per- 
tained to the draft, and that some had been 
acted upon in the final directive. On the 
contrary, the story gave the impression that 
the comments applied to the directive, and 
that General Lemnitzer was questioning the 
authority of the Secretary. The lead of the 
story sald: : 

“The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
has protested officially that the Nation's 
leading military men are being edged out of 
crucial military decisions in the Kennedy 
administration.” 

The Defense Department immediately is- 
sued a corrective on the story. But the stir 
attracted the attention of OVERTON BROOKS, 
chairman of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, who is worried and 
rightly, that the Air Force may gobble up 
the civillan space agency. Mr. Brooxs 
called hearings, 

That the directive in itself harbored no 
threat to the civilian space agency was 
speedily made clear. For the rest, the 5 
days of hearings were a forum of discontent. 
The service secretaries were brought under 
pressure to show that they were doing their 
stuff for their respective services. This, for 
example, was one of the exchanges with Navy 
Secretary John Connally: 

“Question. Am I correct in assuming the 
Navy resisted this directive? 

“Answer. I would not use the word ‘resist’; 
but we resisted It,” 

One uniformed research chief had a chance 
to state the claim that, without space, the 
scientific talent in his service would atrophy 
on the vine. The committee chairman noted 
“the difficulty in obtaining the attendance at 
these hearings * * * of the Secretary of 
Defense," as well as “a certain foot-dragging 
in making available the military wit- 
nesses. * * “ Besides finding an entree for 
congressional wit (“You should change the 
name of the Air Force because there is no 
air in space“), Congressman James FULTON 
opened up a fetching blind alley of infinite 
length. “You must define to me where space 
begins," he told Deputy Secretary Gilpatric. 
“Where does it begin?” 

Only with the appearance of General Lem- 
nitzer did the cackling cease—and then 
speedily. He could not ask, he said, for “bet- 
ter working relationships” with his civilian 
superiors in the Department: “I am con- 
stantly consulted. I see them on a dally 
basis and many times a day on some occa- 
sions,” 

The issue of the directive, he settled in two 
words. This was the exchange: 

“Question, Then I understand from what 
. that you are supporting the direc- 

ve 

“Answer. I am.“ 

UNDULY SURPRISED? 


On balance it is clear that the Secretary 
has come off reasonably well. He has gained 
a good grasp of his subject. He has demon- 
strated a rare strength in dealing with the 
military. He has emerged virtually un- 
scathed from direct challenges to specific 
recommendations. On the larger political 
issues, he has at least held his own. 

At the same time, important weaknesses 
are apparent, McNamara has been slow to 
consult congressional leaders before, rather 
than after decisions are made known. He 
has been unduly surprised by the political 
storms kicked up by issues barren of real 
content. In dealing with the press, he has 
not learned how to Hagertyize: the technique 
of pouring out a flood of innocuous informa- 
tion to the dual end of first keeping re- 
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Porters busy and next rendering them grate- 
ful to the source of such abundant news. 
An artless belief in the powers of persuasion 
Seems to affect at least some of his staff. 
“If I know more than anybody else,” one 
aid has said, “then I'll be able to impose 
my views.” 

All these problems may seem minor. But 
while they remain unmastered, the Secretary 
Will be vulnerable. For the story of Mc- 
Namara and his enemies is only beginning. 


Administration Elects To Sanction In- 
creased Discounts on FHA Mortgages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, September 15, 1961 I inserted in 
the Recorp a story from the Wall Street 
Journal captioned “Restoring of Rate 
Ceiling on FHA-Insured Mortgages to 
5% Percent Considered by Kennedy.” 
Today under unanimous consent here- 
tofore granted, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp two additional articles fur- 
ther treating with this problem. One is 
from the Wall Street Journal of Septem- 
ber 20, 1961 and the other from the 
Washington Post of September 21, 1961. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 20, 1961] 
FHA Cuter Sars Acency Has No Prans To 
Boost MORTGAGE Rate CEILING 

Wasuincron.—The Kennedy administra- 
tion moved to kill speculation that it might 
500n raise the maximum 514-percent interest 
mn on home mortgages insured by the 

ederal Housing Administration. 

Federal Housing Administrator Hardy 
called a press conference to announce the 
agency has no present plans to change the 
ceiling, After a meeting of top housing, 
t sury and Budget Bureau officials yes- 
Miers Mr. Hardy said the current situation 
n the money market as a whole offers “no 

is to either raise or lower the rate.” 
* week, top administration officials 

ere reported to be considering whether 
they might not have to restore the maximum 
ae to 5}, percent. Although Mr. Hardy 
8 yesterday's meeting as “part of 
i aa review of housing credit pol- 
e he conceded that the result of the 
eeting was being made public promptly 
in erase speculation that a higher rate was 
the offing. 

The FHA interest ceiling was cut in Febru- 

8 to 5% percent from 5% percent, and was 
ut to 514 percent in May. Administration 

fetal privately have been conceding that 

© second reduction was not being ac- 
cepted by the private mortgage market. 
1 €y have been worried about relatively 
meee discounts being demanded on the new 

%& percent mortgages in the resale market. 
> discount permits an investor to acquire 
h mortgage for less than face value. Because 

© is entitled to be repaid the full amount, 
ata Actual yield is thus increased above the 
ted Interest rate. 
sar. Hardy insisted yesterday that there 
Were, ood indications” that the market 
ene accept the 514-percent rate. He main- 
ü ned the discount has been “pretty stable” 
Pipa May. And of total housing starts in 
Ugust, he said, 20.5 percent were covered 
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by FHA-insured mortgages, up from 17.7 
percent in July. 

The discount’s “stability” since the May 
reduction in the interest ceiling is one of 
the things that has bothered administration 
experts. After the February reduction to 
544 percent, prices on the secondary or re- 
sale mortgage market rebounded to their 
pre-February level in less than 4 months. 
But since the late May reduction to 514 per- 
cent, prices have remained low. The national 
average for a 25-year mortgage on September 
1 was $96.50 per $100, compared with $98.10 
on June 1. The absence of a rebound sug- 
gested to administration authorities that the 
mortgage market was not responding to the 
second reduction. 

Asked when there might be another “re- 
view" of the interest rate situation, Mr. 
Hardy said the meetings were not held at 
any regular intervals, 

When administration experts earlier indi- 
cated privately that the interest rate was un- 
der review, they freely admitted that a de- 
cision to raise the rate would be a very diffi- 
cult one. A return to the 544-percent rate 
would amount to an admission that the ad- 
ministration had pushed lenders farther 
than they were willing to go. Moreover, ad- 
ministration officials worry that a return 
to the higher FHA rate might be wrongly in- 
terpreted by business as a sign the Govern- 
mont was about to adopt a general “tight 
money” policy, and that this interpretation 
might hurt business activity. 

But they also were—and remain—con- 
cerned that the whole FHA program might be 
badly damaged if its maximum rate remains 
low while the rate on other home mortgages 
and long-term securities rises. This would 
indicate the administration decision to keep 
the 514-percent rate would have to be re- 
viewed again if those other rates rise. 


From the Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1961] 
FHA To Hor RATE AT PRESENT LEVEL 

The Kennedy administration has an- 
nounced it will keep the maximum interest 
rate on FHA-insured mortgages at 5% per- 
cent, at least for the present. 

Commissioner Neal J. Hardy of the Federal 
Housing Administration called in newsmen 
to announce the decision, reached earlier at 
a conference of housing officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury, Budget Bureau, 
and Council of Economic Advisers. 

Hardy acted to quiet speculation that the 

maximum rate might be increased because 
of a recent stiffening in long-term interest 
charges. 
Hardy said that in view of the recent soft- 
ening in short-term rates and the absence 
of any upward pressure on rates generally, 
the officials saw no reason to adjust the FHA 
rate. 

Whén the administration took office last 
January, the FHA rate stood at 5%4 percent. 
It was dropped in two steps, in February and 
May, to stimulate home building and spur 
the economic recovery. 

Hardy noted that the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that private housing starts 
dropped 2 percent in August to an annual 
rate of about 1.3 million units. He said he 
expects the total for the year to be just 
under 1.3 milllon—an increase of 3 percent 
over 1960 results. 

Earlier in the year, Hardy had forecast a 
3 to 5 percent rise in housing starts in 1961, 


Mr. Speaker, it is obvious the admin- 
istration is caught on the horns of a 
dilemma of its own making. If it is to 
claim credit for administratively reduc- 
ing the FHA mortgage interest rate to 
544 percent, then it must also accept the 
responsibility for the resulting increase 
in discounts on FHA mortgages. The 
facts are, according to FHA itself, the 
national average price on a 25-year FHA 
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insured 514 percent mortgage on June 1, 
1961, was $98.10 per $100 of value. On 
September 1, 1961, the national average 
price for a 25-year FHA insured 51⁄4 per- 
cent mortgage was $96.50. The increased 
discount, namely to 3½ points, roughly 
approximates the value of the one- 
fourth of 1 percent reduction in mort- 
gage rate. It is for this reason that I 
make the charge that this administra- 
tion has elected to sanction increased 
discounts on FHA-insured mortgages. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how the 
administration will get itself off the 
horns of the dilemma upon which it is 
impaled. A general easing in interest 
rates of course would solve the problem. 
I hardly find solace in the “softening 
of short-term rates” referred to by the 
Commissioner in one of the articles 
above quoted. That is indeed grasping 
at a miniscule straw. -The facts are that 
at the auction of 91-day Treasury bills 
on May 29, 1961, the sale was made at an 
average interest cost of 2.44 percent 
which compares with the average inter- 
est cost of 2.26 percent for the auction 
last Monday, September 18, 1961. While 
this shows a modest reduction in inter- 
est cost, this was not the case with re- 
spect to 182-day Treasury bills. On May 
29, 1961, the auction sale of such bills 
was made at an average interest cost of 
2.59 percent, or slightly lower than the 
average interest cost of 2.68 percent ob- 
tained at the auction sale for such bills 
on September 18, 1961. More pertinent 
than the question of what has happened 
to short-term rates is the question of 
what has happened to long-term Treas- 
ury rates because these are more com- 
petitive with long-term mortgage invest- 
ments. The following tabulation of 
market offering prices of three repre- 
sentative Treasury long-term issues 
comparing May and September prices 
speaks for itself: 


May 26, 1061 
Sept. 20, 1001 


Truly the administration is hoisted on 
its own petard. 


Vocation Not Vacation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the following arti- 
cle from the Peoria Journal Star of 
September 19, 1961. The story con- 
cerns an address by the President of 
Bradley University, Dr. Talman Van Ars- 
dale, before the all-school convocation: 
BrapLey UNIverstry Heap Sars SHORTER 

WorKWEEK “NONSENSE” UNLESS LEISURE 

“PRODUCES” 

A shorter workweek is “nonsense” unless 
the extra leisure time is spent productive- 
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ly, President Talman Van Arsdale of Brad- 
ley University told students today at an all- 
school convocation in the fieldhouse. 

“Shorten the hours of work, shorten the 
workweek, shorten the years until retire- 
ment—this is nonsense,” he said. One's 
life will not be happy because it has be- 
come a continuous vacation. It will be hap- 
py only if it is a vocation. 

“A vocation means to have work to do 
in the world that appeals to one as having 
value, as having significance to himself and 
to his fellow men. It means feeling that one 
is alive when he is working, happy when he 
is honestly industrious." 

He told students on the second day of fall 
classes that at one time it was necessary to 
do unimportant, boring work in order to 
support a family. This happened when the 
economy of our Nation was sparse in the 
days of the pioneers and only a few could 
choose specialized labors. The multitude 
were forced by necessity to work in field and 
factory to earn any kind of living. 

“Today, thanks to a wide choice of pos- 
sible labor, there is a kind of supermar- 
ket choice of vocations and positions,” Van 
Arsdale sald. 

“The great gift of rich Americans econ- 
omy is not lelsure, but freedom. One can 
earn a living in America today doing what 
he really wants to do. It follows that if 
one takes time to be certain of his choice 
of vocation, not only will his working hours 
be happier, but so will his pleasures be real 
and not merely a frantic escape from life.” 

He urged the students to take time to 
decide what talents “God has given you” to 
increase and develop and then apply them 
with all possible energy. 

Van Arsdale sald he is deeply impressed 
with the qualifications and the records of 
the university's faculty. He also said he 
is impressed with the quality and spirit of 
the student body. 

He said that the true function of teach- 
ing is often erroneously assumed to be the 
dispensing of knowledge while the real func- 
tion of teaching is to cause learning to take 
place which occurs clearly on an individual 
basis. 


Americanism Week Starts Tomorrow— 
Lead Article Appearing in the Bell- 
flower Herald American Newspaper on 
Sunday, September 17, 1961, Bell- 
flower (Los Angeles County), Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call to your attention, and 
the attention of my other distinguished 
colleagues, the lead article appearing in 
the important Bellflower Herald Ameri- 
can newspaper published in Bellflower, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., in the great 
23d District which I have the honor and 
responsibility of representing this my 
15th year in this great legislative body. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that you and 
all the other Members of this great leg- 
islative body will be encouraged and in- 
spired by this weeklong patriotic on- 
slaught against communism being car- 
ried on by these distinguished and suc- 
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cessful business, professional, and 
clerical citizens of the important city of 
Bellflower. 


AMERICANISM WEEK Starts TOMORROW EVE 
AT SIMMS Park 


More than 40 men and women are mem- 
bers of the steering committee which is 
responsible for a weeklong patriotio on- 
slaught against communism starting tomor- 
row night in Bellflower. Programs will start 
each night at Simms Park at 7:30 p.m, ex- 
cept Saturday evening when the program 
will be held at Excelsior High Auditorium, 
7:30 p.m. 

The committee includes: Chairman Rev. 
Roy Gillaspie, Dr. Gerald Sandarg, Mel Ger- 
man, Gail Eagleton, Dr. Ralph Burnight, 
Dr. C. M. Brakensiek, Dr. Earle Hoggard, Ed 
Shaheen, Paul Grosshans, James Christo, 
Bellflower Mayor Oscar McCracken, City 
Clerk Mary Lewis, City Administrator Carl 
Berry. 

Ralph Jump, Sam Stokes, Henry Moffett, 
Coy Cleaver, Lucky Baldwin, Vernon Nelson, 
Les Orr, Ray Howe, Mark Singleton, Jesse 
Nixon, Sydney Cooke, Edward Goodin, Rey- 
nold Johnson, Bob Rymer, John Ravera, R. 
Mercer, Blaine Ford, Ken Burkhart, John 
Rallo, K. Hada, Dr. D. A. Warner, Richard 
Causey, F. O. Berry, J. T. Stumpf, Kent Ur- 
ton, Carl Suckla, Leo Williams, and others. 

Speaker tomorrow night at Simms Park 
will be William Teague of Pepperdine Col- 
lege following the film “Operation Abolition.” 
These programs are all free and accord all 
citizens an opportunity to see what is being 
done about Communism, says Reverend Gil- 
laspie. ` 

Mayor Oscar McCracken will be master of 
ceremonies while the Pledge of Allegiance to- 
morrow night will be led by Dr. Ralph Bur- 
night of Cerritos College. 

Invocation will be by Rev. Dallas Roque- 
more, Church of Jesus Christ; while bene- 
diction will be by Rev. Ray Thompson, First 
Brethren Church. 

Prima Donna Alma Pedroza will sing the 
national anthem Monday evening and each 
night through Friday. 

City Councilman Norm Murray will be 
master of ceremonies Tuesday when Com- 
munism on the Map” is shown on the film 
screen. Dr. Tirso Del Junco, schoolmate of 
Castro, is the speaker. Dr. C. M. Brakensiek, 
Rev. Daniel Fylstra, Rev. Harold Baker, and 
others are on the program. 

Realtor Ed Shaheen is the speaker 
Wednesday evening with John Corcoran of 
the Republican Club as master of ceremo- 
nies, Rey. Randolph Hahn, Rev. Phillip Ca- 
lef, James Christo, and others are featured 
on the program. 

Each night there will be official color 
guards, fiag displays by the American Legion 
and Boy Scouts, singing and other patriotic 
ideas, it is stressed. ‘ 

The Herald American on Thursday will 
feature the final three programs of Ameri- 
cánism Week. 


A Significant Factor in American 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month a record number of American 
children were enrolled in schools 
throughout the Nation—a majority in 
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public schools but a significant number 
in parochial institutions. 

This month also saw devastating set- 
backs to the cause of world peace in the 
Soviet Union's irresponsible resumption 
of nuclear tests, in the tension-ridden 
crisis in Berlin, in the perilous state of 
the United Nations. 

If ever it was important to recognize 
the strength of our resources, it is now. 
And our most important resource is our 
youth, now being prepared to meet the 
most difficult challenge that has yet 
faced mankind. 

A nation is no stronger than the care 
it devotes to the training of its youth— 
to the assurance that the traditions and 
knowledge of a great and complex society 
are passed on to future generations. 

The question of Federal aid to educa- 
tion is a perplexing constitutional issue. 
The educational crisis has pressed this 
issue to the forefront. I am confident 
that the problem will be solved in the 
American way—with due respect for the 
rights of all concerned. I hope and 
pray that bigotry is restrained, that a 
solution will be based on reason and 
right, not emotion and prejudice. 

No matter how divisive the question of 
Federal aid may be, it has served a use- 
ful purpose. As issue such as this serves 
to bring into focus the various facets of 
our American educational system. In 
the deliberations on the subject, the role 
of public education has been prominently 
discussed and properly evaluated. It is 
important, too, to bring the role of our 
parochial system into proper perspective. 

It is the role of Catholic education and 
its significant contribution to the devel- 
opment of better citizens and a stronger 
America that I want to discuss today. 

There are 6 million students now being 
educated in private schools, 5.27 million 
of whom are being trained in Catholic- 
affiliated educational institutions. In 
the New York City area alone, there are 
482 Catholic-affiliated primary and sec- 
ondary schools, enrolling 360,033 stu- 
dents. In New York City, 1 out of every 
3 school-age children—between the ages 
of 6 and 18—is being educated in a 
Catholic-affiliated school. 

In properly evaluating the role of edu- 
cation—both public and parochial—it is 
important to remember that good cit- 
izens are made, not born. Through 
much of the last century and well into 
this one, American education—public, 
Catholic and other nonpublic—faced 
and met the monumental challenge of 
helping the children of millions of im- 
ara along the road to good citizen- 

p. 

Today, when there is so much igno- 
rance of and hostility to the American 
ideal of democracy, citizenship training 
is perhaps a more vital educational obli- 
gation than ever before. America’s 
Catholic educators are fully alert to this 
responsibility. 

The Catholic philosophy of education 
insists on the moral goodness of the in- 
dividual citizen as a prior condition to 
the maintenance of a free society. The 
pupils attending Catholic schools are 
kept continually aware of duties toward 
their country and all fellow citizens. 
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One of the most important of these civic 
Obligations is the tolerance which en- 
Courages national harmony and unity 
in our pluralistic society. ; 

The flag is found in every classroom of 
a Catholic school. Each school day be- 
Sins with the pledge of allegiance, Na- 
tional and State holidays are celebrated; 
essays and speeches are composed by 
Pupils for patriotic events and competi- 
tions; outstanding American statesmen 
and heroes are revered. 

American history receives due weight 
in the curriculum. Social studies make 
the pupils more community conscious. 
Respect for human life and dignity, for 
Civil and property rights, is emphasized 

ethics courses. Sociologists have 
Noted the interest Catholic students 
have in social problems affecting inter- 
National life, labor-management rela- 
tions, and racial tensions. 

Catholic educators strive to work 
Closely with public-school officials in 

students in community respon- 
sibility, During American Education 
Week, Catholic schools encourage visits 
by public-school pupils, and members of 
More than 4,000 Catholic civics clubs of 
America are urged to take an interest in 
Public-school activities. Many Catholic- 
School administrators belong to State, 
regional, and national educational or- 
ganizations, where they meet and ex- 
change ideas with colleagues from public 
tutions. Catholic-school participa- 
tion in such activities as the safety 
patrol, Boy and Girl Scouts, Junior Red 
Cross, and 4-H clubs is widespread. 

An important contribution made by 
Catholic schools to national education 
is the diversity they help to provide in 
€ducation, thus safeguarding the basic 
freedom of parents to educate their chil- 
dren in schools of their own choosing. 
Also, as Will Herberg and other quali- 
fied non-Catholic observers have noted, 
the fact that the United States has not 
One but many school systems has pre- 
Served a health element of competition. 

Educators are fond of the term “out- 
comes“ to describe the final career place- 
Ment of their graduates. In a sense, the 

Outcomes” of many American gradu- 
ates, as far as citizenship is concerned, 
is finally determined during time of na- 
tional crisis. A quarter of the Armed 
Forces in World War II were Catholic. 
Shortly before his death in the Pacific, 
Navy Comdr. John J. Shea, of Boston, 
Wrote his 5-year-old son, Jackie: “Be a 
800d Catholic, and you can't help being 
a good American.” 


Civil Defense Plan for the White Oak 
f Shopping Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, Speaker, the 


Problems of mobilizing the Nation to the 
Tequirements of an adequate civil de- 
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fense have proyen to be formidable. I 
am encouraged, however, by the fact 
that in the Sixth Congressional District 
of Maryland there has been an unusual 
expression of individual responsibility in 
this matter. Leonard Rudlin and Leon- 
ard S. Blondes have recently brought to 
my attention the results of a planning 


and study project of the Civil Defense 


Committee of the Allied Civic Group 
of Montgomery County, Md. Because 
of the practicality, ingenuity, and time- 
liness of the plan, Iam appending it for 
the benefit of the Members of the Con- 
gress. 

A civil defense plan for a typical shop 
ping area of Montgomery County—the 
White Oak shopping center at White 
Oak, Md.—has been prepared by an ad 
hoc panel of nuclear-weapons experts. 
The panel consisted of C. L. Falvey, J. F. 
Moulton, Jr., J. Petes, L. Rudlin, chair- 
man, and G. A. Young, all employed at 
the U.S, Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
which neighbors the center. 

This plan is unique in two ways. 
First, a civil defense plan has been de- 
veloped for a shopping area for the first 
known time in the county. Second, and 
most important, is the use of the under- 
ground bowling alley at the center for a 
shelter, coupled with the plan to bring 
survival items at the time of attack to 
the shelter. 

The findings of the ad hoc panel that 
the emergency use of the bowling alley 
is practicable, opens a new Means of pro- 
viding large shelters at no cost. This 
use of existing facilities to provide ac- 
ceptable shelters which can be equipped 
for survival at the time of emergency 
should be explored on a nationwide 
scale. It should be noted that the 
structural characteristics of under- 
ground bowling lanes vary. Some alleys 
may provide better protection than the 
White Oak Alley—OCDM class D-E— 
others may provide less protection. 

Civi, DEFENSE PLAN FOR THE WHITE OAK 
SHOPPING CENTER 

Summary: The White Oak shopping cen- 
ter has been studied to determine what civil 
defense preparations for „survival could be 
made at this typical shopping area. This 
study reveals: 

1. The underground bowling lanes of the 
center will provide a good fallout shelter 
area for about 1,500 people. 

2. Merchandise necessary for survival can 
be brought by customers and employees of 
the center at the time of emergency to the 
shelter area from the surrounding stores. 

3. Only two items, an emergency-power 
generator and radiological monitoring equip- 
ment, are missing. If these could be ob- 
tained, the center could be prepared for a 
civil defense emergency. 

SUGGESTED BULLETIN TO BE DISTRIBUTED AND 
POSTED IN EACH WHITE OAK STORE 

1, Warning: The manager will tell you 
that an attack is coming or you will see a 
brilliant flash of light or feel a tremendous 
blast wind go by outside the store. 

2. Action: Calmly collect the key items 
from your store (see below). Urge your 
customers to join in and help. Calmly pro- 
ceed to the shelter area. You have 15 to 30 
minutes to get to the shelter. 

3. Shelter: The shelter area is the White 
Oak Bowling Lanes. Take all your key items 
and customers here. Your civil defense 
committee (of which your store manager is 
a member) will aid you in the shelter to 
survive the attack, 
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4. Key items: These should be listed and 
assigned to each employee by the store man- 
ager. 

I. Introduction 

1. In case of.attack: The merchant has 
two problems in case of a nuclear weapons 
attack upon the Washington area. What 
should he do with his customers? What 
should he do with himself and his employ- 
ees? 

Much discussion has been made of whether 
people should evacuate or take shelter in 
case of attack. If there should be a long 
warning time—at least several hours or 
days—of an attack, Montgomery County or 
District of Columbia officials will direct civil 
defense actions. They may order evacua- 
tion or the seeking of shelters. In this case, 
White Oak merchants would follow the direc- 
tives of the local officials. This panel, how- 
ever, is doubtful that this situation will ever 
occur. 

A far more likely situation is that either 
no warning or possibly a 15 to 30 minute 
warning time will be available. This means 
that little or no time will be available to take 
any sort of protective measures before an 
attack. t 

2. No warning: What measures can be 
taken after the attack? Can anyone be alive 
to do anything in these days of bombs hav- 
ing the power of millions of tons of explo- 
sives—is a question that is often raised. 

The answer is “Yes, maybe.” Within a re- 
gion extending out for several miles from the 
explosion, probably no one will be alive. In 
this close-in area a surprised population will 
be killed by blast and thermal effects pro- 
duced directly or indirectly by the explosion. 
Few shelters will be able to protect anyone 
in the immediate vicinity of a megaton- 
sized explosion. But beyond this close-in 
region, people will be able to survive the 
later effects of the explosion—the fallout of 
radioactive debris from the explosion—if 
they get into a fallout shelter and stay there. 

This fallout is largely stuff that was not 
burned by the explosion or dirt that was 
sucked into the explosion, and it takes time 
to move from the explosion. This time al- 
lows people a few miles away to get into 
shelters, if shelters are ready and waiting. 
Explosions over downtown Washington will 
create fallout that will take from 15 minutes 
to 30 minutes to reach the center—ample 
time for people in the center to take shelter. 
The fallout reaching the White Oak area and 
falling out over the area will be highly radio- 
active and will remain so for a long period 
of time. People will have to remain in the 
shelter area until area until the fallout haz- 
ard is gone, This may be 2 or 3 days—or it 
may be as long as 2 weeks. 

3. Warning: If warning does come before 
attack, people will have about 15 to 30 min- 
utes to get to a shelter area. An under- 
ground shelter area will give some protection 
against the blast from the explosion, com- 
plete protection from the heat from the ex- 
plosion, and some protection from the fall- 
out that will come 15 to 30 minutes after the 
explosion is over. 

In either case: With or without warning 
time, the underground shelter offers the 
best, and perhaps the only, chance of survival 
through an attack. 

Il. Survival plan 

1. Shelter area for the center: An under- 
ground shelter already exists in the center: 
The White Oak Bowling Lanes (see app. II). 
The bowling lanes are adequate to provide 
good shelter for about 1,500 people—3 times 
more than the total expected average popu- 
lation of the center which has been esti- 
mated to be about 400 employees and cus- 
tomers. 

The entire population of the center can 
reach the bowling lanes probably within 4 to 
5 minutes. There are, however, few items 
in the bowling lanes that will be essential for 
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a large group of people for a time period 
as long as 2 weeks. 

These essential items are (with two ex- 
ceptions: see sec. III. Recommendations) in 
the center and only need be brought to the 
shelter at the time of an emergency by the 
employees and clerks. Since there will prob- 
ably always be 15 to 30 minutes (unless a 
bomb falls in the immediate vicinity) in 
which to get to the shelter, there will be 
adequate time to pick up essential mer- 
chandise and carry this to the shelter. 

2. Essential items for survival: The time 
for the employees of each store to know and 
to select the essential items for survival is 
now—decisions at the time of an attack will 
probably be poor ones. In the following par- 
agraphs general recommendations for mer- 
chandise that is vital for survival are made. 
Each store should make a detailed list and 
assign certain employees to bring certain 
merchandise to the shelter. 

After 
dwindled, the fallout hazard may have de- 
creased enough to permit quick raids on the 
existing stores for additional vital items. The 
radiation monitors would be able to advise 
when raids could be made and what could 
be safely brought back to the shelter. 

(a) Food and liquids: (Giant, Acme, 
High's, Villa Rosa, primarily); Liquid nour- 
ishment would be one of the most critical 
items. The minimum water required for 
drinking and food preparation is roughly 
one-half gallon per person per day. Water 
obtained from hotwater tanks, toilet tanks, 
and refrigerator ice could be supplemented 
by fruit juices, soft drinks, canned vege- 
tables, fruits and soups, all of which could 
be brought to the shelter in grocery-type 
carts. Canned meat and fish are also easily 
stored. Frozen foods spoil when defrosted; 
these should be avoided. Fruits and vege- 
tables that can be peeled are safe after hav- 
ing been wiped off and peeled. Packages of 
cereals and dried foods, raisins and choco- 
lates are quick sources of energy. Powdered 
milk and baby foods would be especially vital. 
Dietary supplements such as vitamin tablets 
could be brought to the shelter. Liquid- 
holding waste cans or pails (plastic or metal) 
could be brought to the shelter (from 
Strosnider's, primarily) and filled with water 
until the water source fails. Subsequently, 
these could be used for waste and garbage. 

(b) Drugs: (Drug Fair, primarily): In ad- 
dition to the routine drugs (such as aspirin, 
antihistamines, penicillin) and first-aid sup- 
plies, attention should be paid to the special 
medicines (such as insulin, digitalis) which 
may be required by only a few people—but 
required desperately. Certain drugs, such as 
tranquilizers and barbiturates, will be espe- 
cially needed to ease the emotional turmoil 
of many. (The druggist on duty at the Drug 
Fair will be a vital person in the shelter, 
especially if no physicians or nurses happen 
to be in the shelter. Some 5 percent of the 
people in the shelter may suffer major emo- 
tional upsets; another 5 percent may become 
severely ill and require isolation in one of the 
anterooms of the bowling lanes.) 

(c) Miscellaneous merchandise: (Giant, 
Strosnider’s Hardware, Top-Value, Real 
Cleaners, and Drug Fair, primarily) : Battery- 
powered portable radios (and extra batteries) 
are extremely important, and special care 
should be made to bring these. Paper plates, 
cups, and napkins; cooking and eating uten- 
sils; can and bottle openers, pocket knives, 
matches, toilet tissue, paper towels, personal 
sanitary supplies, disposable diapers, ciga- 
rettes, and soap would be needed. Also 
needed are paper bags, newspapers or wrap- 
ping paper for wrapping garbage, household 
chlorine and 5 percent DDT for disease con- 
trol. Miscellaneous items such as candles, 
clocks, calendars, and waterproof gloves may 
also be useful. Blankets, sleeping bags, rub- 
ber sheeting and special equipment for the 
sick must be considered. Flashlights (and 


supplies in the shelter have 
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batteries) will also be especially important, 
since the power is likely to fail. Spare sets 
of outer clothing—such as shirts, pants, 
socks, shoes, gloves, raincoats—would prob- 
ably be valuable for raiding parties or for 
contaminated newcomers to the shelter. 

(d) Morale items (nearly all stores): 
Games, books, and toys will be essential for 
children. Books, magazines, cards, and games 
will be welcomed by adults. Bibles and re- 
ligious articles will be especially significant 
and appropriate. Haircuts and shaves would 
lift the morale of the men; haircuts and fa- 
cials would lift the morale of the ladies. 
Pads and pencils will be useful. 

3. Administration: This study only points 
out what can be done. To set up an effective 
plan for action, a civil defense committee for 
the center should be created. Ideally, it 
would be composed of the managers of the 
stores of the center. Through this group, 
lists of key items for each store could be pre- 
pared and coordinated, vital information 
passed on, and—most important—a nucleus 
for the shelter administration created. This 
group need not meet frequently, if at all. 
But it should exist. The chairman could 
serve as the chief shelter officer. 

Administering the shelter for a time of 2 
weeks will require skill. People will have to 
be fed and nursed; communications with the 
outside world will have to be maintained; 
medical problems will have to be solved; 
emergencies will have to be conquered. For 
these many problems, the civil defense group 
of the center will be best prepared. 


III. Recommendations for the future 


1. Needed items and skills: 

(a) Radiological monitoring equipment: 
Equipment for checking the fallout doses 
outside the shelter and for checking the 
doses that people have received is vitaliy 
needed. This equipment possibly could be 
obtained from the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization (OCDM) at no charge and 
stored in the bowling lanes. 

(b) Emergency power generator: Electric 
power Is likely to fail during an attack. 
Ventilation of the shelter area can be malin- 
tained by a diesel or gasoline generator (with 
fuel). The civil defense group of the center 
should attempt to have such a generator 
donated (again possibly from civil defense 
authorities) and stored in the bowling lanes. 

(c) Literature: A small amount of litera- 
ture, such as first-aid techniques (Red 
Cross), shelter practices (OCDM), and medi- 
cal techniques (Armed Forces technical 
guides) should be obtained and stored in the 
bowling lanes for emergency reference. 

(d) Radiological training: Several people 
should be encouraged to take the technical 
courses offered by the Montgomery County 
Office of Civil Defense on radiological moni- 
toring to insure that at least two such trained 
people will be available in the shelter. 

2. Community shelter: The shelter area 
has capacity for a much greater number 
of people (about 1,500) than are likely to be 
in the center at any one time (about 400). 
Consideration should be given to inviting 
families within walking distance of the 
center to use the shelter. The civil defense 
committee of the center should discuss this 
community use of the shelter area with the 
presidents of the neighboring civic associa- 
tions (such as Burnt Mills Estates and Gar- 
dens, Quaint Acres) and establish a shelter 
assignment plan. 

In case of an attack at night, or some 
other time when the center would be closed, 
provisions should be considered to make the 
bowling lanes available to the neighboring 
community for shelter. The shelter plan 
for the center provides the only means for 
survival for most of the families in the im- 
mediate area. 

3. Test drill: Consideration should be 
given to running a test drill of the survival 
plan, probably during a regularly scheduled 
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alert drill in the county. The stores need 
not be completely emptied (the larger stores 
would be unable to conduct the usual closing 
procedures in a few minutes) and guards 
could be left in each store. The value of 
such a drill would be primarily in deter- 
mining customer and employee reactions at 
the time of an emergency. 


APPENDIX I: THe WHITE Oak SHOPPING 
CENTER 


The center presently consists of 11 stores 
which are listed below. Built in 1959, the 
center is located on New Hampshire Avenue 
(extended) at the intersection of U.S. Route 
29 and Maryland Route 196 at White Oak, 
Md., roughly 10 miles north northeast from 
the zero mile stone in Washington, D.C. Al- 
though thousands of people shop at this 
center during the course of a week, the total 
number of people (customers and employees) 
in the center will probably not exceed 400 
people at any one time. 

WHITE OAK SHOPPING CENTER MERCHANTS 

Real Cleaners, 11201 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, Silver Springs, Md., manager, Mr, Lou 
Turkoff. 

White Oak Barber Shop, 11203 New Hamp- 
sire Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; manager, 
Mr. Vincent Heaps. 

Villa Rosa Restaurant, 11207 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; manager, 
Mr. Louis Gallo. 

White Oak Bowling Lanes, 11207 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; man- 
ager, Mr. Herman S. Porton. 

Beautyland Hairstylists, 11209 New Hamp- 
sire Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; manager, 
Mr. Balfour Greenblatt. 

High’s, 11211 New Hampshire Avenue, Sil- 
15 Spring, Md.; manager, Mr. Willard Ship- 
ey. 

A Drug for Store, 11215 New Hampshire 
venue, ver Spring, Mad.; manager, Mr. 
Jack Fruth. n 

Slant Food Store, White Oak, Md., man- 
ager; Mr. T. V. Perkins, 

Top Value Redemption Store, White Oak, 
Md., manager; Mr. Philip Shepsle. 

Stronsnider’s White Oak Hardware, Inc., 
White Oak, Md., manager; Mr. Ervin F. 
Strosnider. 

Acme Store, White Oak, Md., manager; Mr. 
George Viverette. 


APPENDIX II: THE SHELTER AREA, THE WHITE 
Oak BOWLING LANES 


The White Oak Bowling Lanes are located 
completely underground in the center fol- 
lowing tbe modern construction view. 
There are 24 lanes with automatic pin-set- 
ting equipment. An area roughly 150 feet 
wide by 110 feet deep comprises the bowl- 
ing area. An additional area, some 20 feet 
deep, provides a snack bar, office and store- 
room areas, and toilet facilities in front of 
the bowling area. The ceiling is about 12 
feet high—the entire area being beneath 
existing stores at the ground level. The 
ceiling thickness is essentially 3 inches of 
reinforced concrete. 

Two entry ways exist: a formal entrance 
to the center of the area from the ground 
level through double glass doors which 
change direction twice, and an emergency 
exit on the south side of the area to the 
ground level behind the stores. Approxi- 
mately 200 seats are located at the front of 
the lanes. There are no windows in the 
space. 

Based upon an allotment of 10 to 12 square 
feet per person, shelter space would be avail- 
able for 1,500 people. Ventilation is pro- 
vided, under normal circumstances, by forced 
circulation utilizing electronic purification. 
If electricity were available at the time of 
attack to power the ventilation system— 
either from the regular electric lines or from 
a gasoline generator stockpiled today—the 
area would be suitable for use by about 
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1,500 people for an extended length of time. 
If electricity were totalling lacking, the size 
of the shelter is such that about 400 people 
(the estimated number of people in the 
center at any one time) could be comfort- 
ably accommodated for an extended time. 

A total of eight fire extinguishers are 
normally stored in the area and would be 
adequate for small fires in the area. 

Although the snack bar maintains a small 
Supply of food in the area, this supply would 
not be adequate for a large group. Approxi- 
mately 200 gallons of liquid, including as 
sources the hot water tank, soft drinks and 
ice, are on hand in the area. 

The toilet facilities for a group as large 
as 1,500 people would be severely strained. 
In addition, an electric pump is necessary to 
Pump the sewage up to almost ground level. 
For both these reasons, pails and cans should 
be brought to the area. 

Rubber compound bowling balls, packed 
in boxes, are kept on hand in sufficient quan- 
tity to be be used at the middie level of 
the entrance stairway as a radiation shield 
against stray radiation refracted from the 
upper level of the entrance at ground level. 


A Challenge to Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 11 of this year, Mr. Frederick 
H. Mueller, former Secretary of Com- 
Merce, addressed the Industrial Dis- 
tributors Conference and sounded a note 
of alert and action to the business com- 
munity. Believing that a constant at- 
tention to the public effect of private 
activity is one of the criteria of an en- 
lightened free society, and because the 
views of so eminent a person as Mr. 
Mueller command respect wherever 
stated, under the order previously 
entered, I submit Mr. Mueller’s address: 

A CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 
(By Frederick H. Mueller, former Secretary of 
Commerce) 

Today we have completed nearly three- 
quarters of the year 1961—and look forward 
to the final quarter with great hopes and 
anticipation. 

This crisis-haunted world is constantly 
Presenting new challenges to American busi- 
ness as well as threats to our security. 

Probably the latter is foremost in our mind 
today—with all the saber rattling of the 
Soviet regime threatening as it does our 
very lives. 

I do not in any way want to minimize the 
danger of war but it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the imminence of armed conflict, 

All of you are aware of the hazard. 

Each of you is capable of evaluating the 
Possibility of war over the Berlin crisis and 
I cannot add one bit of information not 
available to you. 

I prefer, therefore, to analyze the business 
hazards and opportunities ahead—to scan 
the horizon in an economic sense. 

Our fathers created in free enterprise the 
foundation of our economic might--unsur- 
passed anywhere on earth. 

How faithfully are we defending that fi- 
nancial heritage? 

How well are we educating the public 
as to its value? 
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How effectively are we private 
initiative in building a better America and 
a safer world? 

Evidence is everywhere of a world fraught 
with both peril and bright hope. As an 
example: The human race required 200,000 
years to develop the current global popula- 
tion of approximately 2% billion. 

It will only take 35 years at current ex- 
pansion rate to reach the second 2½ billion. 

Just think of this for a moment. 

Persons in this audience will see the 
world’s population actually doubled in their 
lifetime to four billion people. 

Of course, in this total will be potential 
geniuses who will do wonders—and swarms 
of future customers—who will stimulate 
fabulous production and sales. 

But staggering obstacles to progress will 
also be present. 

A primary need of underdeveloped coun- 
tries is capital for agriculture and manu- 
facturing. 

The race is between hungry stomachs and 
disease-stricken bodies on the one hand and 
the utilization of natural resources and the 
production of goods and services on the 
other. 

One problem is to find investment funds 
to close the gap—as well as people with the 
abilities and know-how to implement «uch 
investments. 

The birth-boom is one of the most sig- 
nificant facts of modern life—directly and 
indirectly affecting our own economic secur- 
ity and, even more, our future. 

For no nation in modern times can isolate 
itself from international repercussions. 

No civilized man can wash his hands of 
responsibility to the 20th century. 

No businessman is keeping on top of his 
job today unless he keeps tabs on the world— 
and from this knowledge supports strong, 
sound statesmanship. 

As you read of current events, or listen to 
world broadcasts you are ever aware of the 
fact that trouble abroad, even in remote 
areas, creates problems at home. 

The kettle is boiling over in Africa, in Latin 
America, in Asia and Indonesia—and the 
scalding drops spatter on distant America. 

And I have not even mentioned Castro's 
Cuba, and other Latin American countries 
where unrest if not revolution consistantly 
menaces our equilibrium. 

Reports from the United Nations and the 
Congo indicate the tense situations engulfing 
the emerging equatorial state of Africa. 

In that vast continent are 150 million new- 
ly awakened people—speaking 200 different 
tongues or dialects—chanting the one word 
freedom“ 

Freedom from colonial rule 

Freedom from the economic roadblocks of 
the ages— 

Freedom from outside intervention— 

Freedom to manage or mismanage their 
own affairs. 

Yes; their success or failure will affect you. 

If we ever fail to help our hard-pressed 
oversea friends in those underdeveloped areas 
through investment and trade, our desertion 
might create a vacuum tempting Communist 
penetration. 

The hope we will grow tired and keep aloof 
is the basis of the latest Kremlin policy. 

So Moscow is employing a combination of 
trade-ald technique—baited with poisoned 
candy and coupled with internal subversion 
and bomb-rattling blackmail to frighten or 
induce new nations into their deadly Red 
cobweb. 

In the immediate postwar years the Com- 
munist empire deyoured scores of once inde- 
pendent nations with populations of over 800 
million. In sharp contrast, free nations 
granted independence to colonial peoples 
hing populations of the same size—800 mil- 

on. 

Equal masses—one emerging in freedom— 
the other doomed to slavery. 
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Will the free stay free? 

If they do, Americans will have millions of 
friends, sharing markets—sharing dreams 
of good will and lasting peace. 

If they don't—if the developing nations 
are too divided—too weak and too despon- 
dent to stay free and independent—they are 
fertile soil for communism. 

Sad indeed would be their plight. 

But dangerous beyond words would be our 
fate should their lands, their resources and 
their manpower be added to the Soviet giant 
so it could threaten the world with added 
terror. 

You and I know that we have many busi- ` 
ness headaches today. 

But no current domestic problem could 
approach the magnitude of the cost to busi- 
ness and the difficulties in financing a 
fortress America with only a few surviving 
allies should communism break the levees 
and flood the world. 

All the bright plans for the future designed 
in the Nation's 4½ million independent en- 
terprises could be swept away by the ruin 
and agony of a nuclear attack. 

It is in a setting of this kind of a hazardous 
world that the business community must 
operate—and cooperate. 

The prospect certainly presents a supreme 
challenge to the ability and character of 
businessmen. 

Let us take stock of some of our assets to 
meet this challenge. 

Rather than discuss fiscal matters or cite 
business statistics and indications on the 
economic state of the Union, I am purpose- 
fully passing over to subjects less familiar 
to some businessmen—yet they embrace new 
factors of immense power in our economy. 

Let's examine briefiy the current vital role 
of science and technology and their impact 
on our livelihood and on our very lives. 

We do confront a decade of record danger 
but we do have in science a mighty new 
instrument to cope with peril—to stimulate 
economic growth and to create blessings be- 
yond measure. 

The swift progress of science is perhaps 
history's most explosive revolution. 

If you and I were to set down the names 
of all the scientists since recorded history— 
Galileo, Newton, Einstein, Bush, Lawrence, 
Teller—we would discover that 90 percent of 
history's entire roster of scientists are alive 
and working today. 

That fact gives some idea of how modern 
the age of science really is. 

In less than a quarter of a century the 
number of companies engaged in industrial 
research has jumped eightfold. 

In fact, many of today’s research com- 
panies did not even exist 10 or 15 years ago. 

Since 1940, stimulated by defense needs, 
the sums spent for research by Government, 
industry, foundations, colleges, and universi- 
ties has multiplied 15 times. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching change in 
modern private industry since the develop- 
ment of steam, electricity and petroleum is 
the application of the science of electronics. 

Today the electronics industry is our fifth 
largest industry—it could become the first 
in size in the next 10 to 15 years. 

It is already revolutionizing industry by 
presenting the advance guard of the com- 
pletely automated factory—automatic office 
and earth controlled space vehicles for com- 
munications and weather forecasting. 

Electronic devices, maintained by a limited 
n@mber of skilled operators, release forces 
that automatically guide machines to per- 
form all kinds of functions—even their own 
automatic quality control. 

We really are living in a Buck Rogers 
world, one in which the wildest dreams of 
yesterday in the realm of science fiction 
become actualities today. 

I could go on and on describing at least 
to the best of my ability some of the marvels 
of present-day technology. 
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I could talk about cryogenics, the study of 
the properties of matter under extreme cold. 

I could mention how computers have been 
taught to recognize and digest pictorial in- 
formation and patterns. 

Electronic brain translators are actually 
in operation. 

I have observed such translation from Rus- 
sian into English. 

Other electronic marvels are constantly 
being developed and I know are bewildering 
in their complexity. 

But dream world wonders will be as fami- 
liar to you and your children in a few years— 
or sooner—as the automobile and television 
are today. 

Then productivity will soar to unbeliev- 
able heights, 

Skilled workers will earn more money with 
less drudgery and boredom than now, 

Increased leisure will spur new recreation, 
travel, construction and self- Improvement. 

And new products, as is always the case, 
will stimulate new byproducts and serv- 
ices and create new jobs. 

Science is changing the economic face of 
America, 

But science, itself, would be only a labora- 
tory dream or a printed patent if the private 
enterprise system did not provide the means 
for research, investment, production, dis- 

‘tribution and customer purchasing power. 

No scientist could get very far without the 
businessman, and without the investment 
necessary to translate his discoyeries into 
actualities, 

The U.S. Government, it is true, has in- 
vested tremendous sums of money in utiliz- 
ing science for the development of economic 
and military power. 

But let me emphasize—the point to recog- 
nize and remember is that Government is 
only an instrument that fosters and pro- 
motes science. 

THE ACTUAL GENERATOR IS THE AMERICAN FREE 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


Private brains and brawn earn the money 
for all Government and private research and 
development which channel fnyentors' 
dreams into the contents of factory packages 
and retail goods. 

The public, in using these innovations, de- 
velop increasing income which, when plowed 
back into purchases and investments, keeps 
expanding the chain reaction of discovery, 
production and consumption. 

And let’s not forget that Government is 
not only “we the people,” but derives its 
wherewithal to promote science and tech- 
nology from taxes that we all pay. 

Such are the limitless possibilities for 
building a better America through vigorous 
free enterprise. 

But that system can be placed in grave 
jeopardy by unsound public policies and 
Government programs. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to explain the 
importance of private enterprise to business- 
men. 

But I firmly believe it is vital to the 
health and survival of private enterprise for 
businessmen to do more to explain it to the 
general public. 

The need for more widespread understand- 
ing of economic fundamentals is great. 

The lack of such knowledge could prove 
detrimental to economic stability and 
growth. 

Sometimes people have been led astray’ by 
the siren music of radicals and the specious 
promises of spendthrifts. . 

Sometimes pressure groups, by forcing def- 
icit spending on Government, have triggered 
inflation. 

Sometimes workers in nationwide indus- 
tries have been persuaded to embark on 
unwarranted strikes that cause serious in- 
jury to the public welfare and even threaten 
national security. 
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The price of liberty from the bondage and 
burdens of irresponsible government is 
eternal vi à 

The champions of free enterprise must 
not only keep watch on the Potomac, they 
must become Paul Reveres and spread the 
alarm where any measures harmful to pri- 
vate competitive enterprise and sound eco- 
nomic growth are proposed in Congress, 
State house or city hall. 

You are experts in your chosen vocation. 

I urge you to consider ways and means by 
which you can go beyond your personal 
business responsibility and take on a more 
active, articulate leadership in public affairs. 

I offer the following suggestions for you 
to think over. 

Maybe you will find a way to translate 
them into local actions. 

Here is my challenge. 

Initiate with all the talent and means at 
your disposal a selling campaign in your 
community, first to enlighten, then to mobil- 
ize, wide public support for a sound econo- 
my, a sound dollar, sound management-labor 
policies, and sound policies by government. 

Do so as a public-spirited individual or 
through organized effort of company, insti- 
tution or community organizations like 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc. 

We can hold inflation at bay and maintain 
a climate favorable to the progress of our 
free business system only so long as the 
American people want it that way and office- 
holders have evidence that this is the public 
mandate. 

We should heed George Washington's ad- 
vice in his farewell address in which he sald 
“In proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion be enlightened.” 

The enlightening of public opinion should 
be your target. 

This should be your opportunity to give 
your community a deeper understanding of 
the priceless value of our free enterprise 
system. 

This is your chance to show everyone that 
our business system creates most of our peo- 
ple’s jobs, income, savings, and goods, and 
that it earns most of the tax revenue to sup- 
port defense and to finance all of the other 
duties and benefits of government. 

You might wish to use one or more of 
these methods that have brought enlight- 
ment to a wide public. 

Corporate bulletins, folders, stockholders’ 
reports, house organs, institutional adver- 
tising, radio or TV panels, commercials, news 
reports, interviews, press conferences, 
speeches, articles, statements, forums and 
seminars. 

Hunt for other methods and effective ways 
to present your message:sign petitions, testi- 
fy at public hearings, brief Members of 
Congress, phone governors, buttonhole 
mayors, and speak out at town meetings. 

It was the bold leadership of President 

Eisenhower, and the efforts of his supporters 
in both parties in arousing grassroots under- 
standing of the perils of inflation that start- 
ed a taxpayers’ revolt and halted unneces- 
sary Government spending in the previous 
4 years. 
That experience is concrete proof of how 
Americans ‘react when they are made fully 
aware of their own personal stake in sound 
economic principles. 

Here then is a big job for businessmen, for 
you: 

To defend sound economic principles; 

To sell free enterprise; 

To circulate the facts that convince people 
in office, shop and the entire community of 
the priceless worth of an inflation-free 
economy. 

Thus we shall keep America strong—with 
a strong economic foundatioh, to finance our 
necessary defense and security, and to build 
a better America now and in the years to 
come. 
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A Fantastic Offer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
my conversations with other Members 
of the House, I find that we are all re- 
ceiving mail from concerned citizens as 
to the nature of the coming United Na- 
tions session, and the possible results 
there that might be determined to the 
best interests of the United States and 
the cause of world freedom. Many of 
the letters indicate the wishes of the 
constituents that Congress might remain 
in session to serve as a watchdog for pos- 
sible appeasement actions and policies of 
weakness that might be undertaken by 
United Nations Representative Steven- 
son and State Department officials. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Speaker, we realize that the 
Congress does not exercise direct effective 
control over Mr. Stevenson or the State 
Department. We are hopeful that the 
inherent good sense of the American pub- 
lic will be recognized by our diplomats 
and that they will reflect more tradi- 
tional American spirit and fortitude than 
they have displayed in the recent past. 

I wish to insert into the Record a most 
timely editorial concerning the possible 
disarmament agreements that might be 
developed at the United Nations, which 
appeared on Monday, September 18, in 
Chicago’s American. It is entitled “A 
Fantastic Offer”: 

A FANTASTIC OFFER 

According to reports from Washington, 
President Kennedy is ready to lay before the 
United Nations this week a new plan for 
general and complete disarmament in which 
the so-called neutral nations would be em- 
powered to vote on Inspection and control 
measures. Coming so soon after the neutral 
leaders had proved how totally meaningless 
their neutrality is, the idea ts a painful 
shock. 

It is understood that the United States 
will offer to sign a general statement of ob- 
jectives for complete disarmament, and to 
grant the nonalined countries a voting role 
in negotiations for a disarmament treaty. 
The latter would be a generous concession 
even if the neutral nations were in fact 
neutral. Since they have just demonstrated 
at their Belgrade meeting that they are noth- 
ing of the kind, the offer seems to us in- 
credibly fatuous. 

The Belgrade performance should have dis- 
qualified the neutral leaders permanently 
from any responsible role in East-West nego- 
tiations. For years, they had been shouting 
their abhorrence of all nuclear testing. 
Thirty-six hours before the meeting began, 
the Soviet Union started its serles of test ex- 
plosions in the atmosphere. 

There were a few scattered whimpers, but 
the neutrals still managed to avoid criticiz- 
ing the Soviet Union. Instead, they punched 
around the tired old scarecrow of colonialism. 
In short, they humbly allowed themselves to 
be kicked by Khrushchev, and salved their 
dignity by kicking the West. 

This contemptible display should have left 
the neutral spokesmen with precisely no fur- 
ther claim to anyone's attention. Quite 
plainly the sole principle underlying their 
policy is that it’s safer to attack the West 
than to annoy the Soviet Union. As referees 
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in any East-West negotiations, they could be 
expected with calm certainty to scurry when- 
ever Khrushchev beckoned. 

Conceivably, Kennedy is planning this offer 
On the gamble that the Russians will refuse 
it—as they have refused every offer toward 
disarmament—and that it will boost our 
Stock with the neutrals without committing 
us to an N 

The neutrals’ goodwill, though, has been 
Shown to be worth exactly nothing, and 
gambling 10 cents on it would be too much 
Of a risk. We ardently hope that this fan- 
tastic offer will be withdrawn before it's 


Message From the President of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
its 48th annual convention here. The 
President's great interest in waterway 
and harbor improvement and his recog- 
Nition of their importance to the Nation’s 
economy are well-known: 

z THE WHITE HOUSE, 
ashington, May 25, 1961. 
Mr, Henny H. 5 si 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.: 

I appreciate very much this opportunity 

2 
on ational vers and Harbors 
Congress 


This administration shares your view that 
accelerated investment in water resources 
is essential. In assuring water supplies, in 
Providing and low-cost transporta- 
tion, in production of needed food and fiber, 
in making saline water sweet, in controlling 
floods, in maintaining recreation and fish 
and wildlife values—in wisely managing our 
Water resources, we are meeting the needs 
of the Nation today and creating the con- 
ditions for economic growth to meet the 
needs of tomorrow. The end of the “no new 
Starts” policy has invigorated the dedica- 
tion of Federal water development agencies 
to meeting the Nation's needs in water and 
Water management, use, and control. 

The very useful report of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Water Resources pro- 
Vided a basis for reevaluation of national pol- 
icies in the ight of threatened future short- 
ages. 

The recent National Conference on Water 
Pollution, inspired by congressional efforts 
to strengthen the Federal role in the struggle 
against pollution, made it clear that the peo- 
ble want and are determined to have clean 
Water. 

The maintenance of our national strength 
and our obligation to future generations, 
Will require staying power as well as strength. 
We must husband and wisely use our re- 
sources, following an investment policy that 
is neither skinflint nor extravagant, but prop- 
erly balances our interests in water resource 
development with our interests in other 
aspects of national development. And it is 
to this long-term national interest that I 
ask you to dedicate your deliberations. 
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I know you will grasp the opportunity with 
vigor, and that a sense of responsibility to 
all the people and the future will guide your 
Judgments. 

With the enlightened support of public 
and private agencies and individuals, we can 
build imaginatively and soundly to provide 
the maximum benefits from our national 
water resources. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


Hon. Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, as a first- 
term Member, it was my privilege to 
know Overton Brooxs only for some 8 
months. However, I shall forever feel 
profoundly grateful for the privilege of 
having known him and of serving on the 
committee which he chaired. 

Despite the great demands upon his 
time and energy, resulting from the ex- 
tremely heavy responsibilities he carried 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, (OVERTON 
Brooxs gave friendly and generous at- 
tention and sound advice to me as a new- 
comer on the committee. I am sure that 
all members of the committee found in 
him that same generosity and wise atten- 
tion to them as individuals. We shall 
sorely miss the courteous fairness with 
which Overton Brooxs conducted our 
committee sessions. 

That sometimes abused phrase “gen- 
tleman and scholar” is not at all trite 
as applied to Chairman Brooks; I believe 
it describes him accurately. The intense 
and intelligent study he gave to the 
rapidly evolving and enlarging volume of 
knowledge in the new science of space, 
and to the other difficult fields of knowl- 
edge which came within the purview of 
his committee, demonstrated his schol- 
arliness. And his gentlemanliness was 
revealed in the extraordinary traits of 
character and personality which were 
combined in him. His was a singularly 
gentle yet buoyant spirit. I am sure he 
must never knowingly have hurt another 
man; I am sure it was his constant wish 
to be a helpful friend to all with whom 
he was associated, and he certainly suc- 
ceeded in that. He was both a courtly 
gentleman of the old school and a new 
age leader of great foresight. 

It was constantly evident that Chair- 
man Brooxs had a profound sense of 
the urgent necessity for our Nation’s 
success in its space program. Person- 
ally, I have a feeling that his untimely 
death may be the direct result of over- 
work. This mission which he felt so 
strongly drove him to excessive hours 
and to the expenditure of excessive en- 
ergy. His was a great personal sacri- 
fice. 

I suggest it is to his undying credit 
that, although he was completely aware 
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of the military significance of accom- 
plishment in the space sciences, he 
looked well beyond those uses and be- 
yond any mere sense of rivalry with the 
Russians, to the far broader, more con- 
structive peacetime uses which he fore- 
saw in the understanding of space. He 
was a great patriot, but, at the same time, 
distinctly a man of peace. 

Overton Brooks’ name most certainly 
will go down in the records as one of 
the important pioneers in the vast new 
era of space. It is most unfortunate 
that he is lost to us just as we stand on 
the threshold of that era. 

Mrs. Mosher joins with me in extend- 
ing our profound sympathy to the wife 
and daughter, and to other members of 
Overton Brooxs’ immediate family. 


Raz Dva, Tri, Chetire, Piat’—The Num- 
ber Isn’t Important, It’s the Veto the 
Communists Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, what the 
Communists cannot control they will de- 
stroy. This is part of the mode of 
operation of the Communist apparatus 
and we will hear much of it in the next 
few weeks as the Soviet delegates at- 
tempt to either seize control of the 
United Nations or to reduce it to an 
ineffective debating society. With the 
tragic death of Dag Hammarskjold, the 
Soviets have served notice of renewed 
efforts to foist upon the U.N. their plan 
for a three-headed—troika—execu- 
tive. The number is not important, it 
can be one, two, three, four, five, or in 
Russian, raz, dva, tri, chetire, piat’, 
as long as even one of them is a Com- 
munist with veto power, there will be no 
opportunity for the U.N. to ever function 
as an effective organization for world 
peace. I can see no reason for the 
United States to either appease the 
Communists by giving them such con- 
trol of the U.N. or for continuing our 
membership in that organization if they, 
the Communists, do succeed in taking it 
over completely with some form of 
“troika” plan. The following news story 
and editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor illustrate the Communist plan 
and its consequences to the future of 
the U.N.: 

U.N. TEETERS on Succession Issu=—TROIKA 
Tucs aT FOUNDATION 
(By William R. Frye) 

Untrep Nations, N.¥.—The future of the 
United Nations and of a world order under 
law has rarely been so clearly in the bal- 
ance as it is today, U.N. diplomats believe. 

Often in the past, the U.N.’s prospects 
have seemed clouded. In Korea, at Suez, in 
the Congo, and in many another crisis, men 
nare said, “this will make or break the 
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But the present constitutional crisis over 
a successor to Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold presents the issue in the sharpest 
focus observers can remember. 

The issue had been drawn even before the 
Ndola plane crash. Mr. Hammarskjold him- 
self, in one of his last state papers, warned 
that the U.N. was at a crossroads as a result 
of the Soviet Union’s demand that the ex- 
ecutive power of the Secretary General be 
destroyed by dividing it among three persons. 

HAND STRENGTHENED 


Now that same issue has been presented at 
a time when the post of Secretary General 
is vacant and urgently requires an occupant. 

The new circumstances enhance the So- 
viet Union's bargaining power, observers 
point out. Previously, when the U.N. had a 
popular and effective Secretary General be- 
hind whom the strong U.N. forces could 
rally, Moscow was in a relatively disadvan- 
tageous position. 

Now there is no such rallying point. An 
effort to groom Mongi Slim of Tunisia for 
the role has run into shoal water, though 
it could still succeed. 


And the Soviet Union has redoubled its- 


drive for the “troika,"” or three-headed ex- 
ecutive. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko told newsmen Tuesday that the 
U.N. must have three Secretaries General. 
A deputy, Semyon Tsarapkin, told this cor- 
respondent “we are very firm“ on the issue. 

{In Oslo, Trygve Lie, former United Na- 
tions Secretary General, said the Soviet 
proposal for a “troika” with veto powers 
would reduce the organization to “an insti- 
tute of opinion,” according to the Associated 
Press.] ; 

Doubts, hesitations, divided counsels, and 
rival personal ambitions so far haye weak- 
ened the free world position. With Moscow 
firm and its opposition divided, the likeli- 
hood of early action on a successor to Mr, 
Hammarskjold seems slight. 

CONGO NEED 


And yet if the organization is allowed to 
drift too long without leadership, it is hard 
for observers to see how the U.N. can sur- 
vive as anything more than a forum for 
empty annual debates, This is why the 
U.N.’s future is such a subject for concern 
here today. 

The Congo is the spot where leadership is 
most urgently needed. It is symptomatic 
that the maximum which the U.N. people 
hope for at the moment is a cease-fire be- 
tween the U.N. and the Katangan forces. 
Success in the U.N.’s larger effort to end 
Katanga’s secession and thus to unite the 
country seems unlikely in the extreme. 

If, however, it becomes clear to the Con- 
golese that the U.N. cannot bring Katanga 
back into the fold, the temptation for 
Leopoldville to march on Elisabethville may 
prove irresistible. And that would mean 
full-scale civil war, with a probable U.N. 
withdrawal. 

ENTHUSIASM LACKING 

This is only one case in which effective 
action directed by an executive at U.N. head- 
quarters is needed if U.N. goals are to be 
achieved. 

There has been, and to some extent still 
is, hope that the 99-nation U.N. Assembly 
will rise to the occasion and name an acting 
secretary-general. Mr. Slim, who was elected 
President of the Assembly Wednesday, has 
been a leading candidate. 

But the Afro-Asian bloc has not rallied to 
Mr. Slim with any visible enthusiasm, 
Some consider him too pro-Western. 

Instead, the Assembly held a brief me- 
morial session for Mr. Hammarskjold. 

Outside the Assembly, the session was 
serving as a diplomatic catalyst, as the U.N. 
so often does. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Lord Home, 
conferred at some length in one of a num- 
ber of private meetings. They discussed 
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Berlin, the U.N.’s succession crisis, the 
Congo, and a wide range of other subjects. 

Mr. Rusk has invited Mr. Gromyko, his 
Soviet opposite number, to lunch Thursday, 
and the Soviet Foreign Minister has accepted. 
It is at this meeting that the two are ex- 
pected to begin exploring the basis for Berlin 
negotiations. They also unquestionably will 
discuss the troika problem. 


A MOMENT OF SUPREME TESTING 


The first and urgent duty of world states- 
manship at this hour is to communicate to 
the peoples the magnitude of crisis con- 
fronting the United Nations. President 
Kennedy's decision to address the General 
Assembly session now opening in New York 
registers American recognition of the U.N.'s 
great need and present peril. 

It should help to convey to “the peoples of 
the United Nations,” as the charter desig- 
nates them, their stake in preserving the 
charter. It should help to alert them to 
think and act from the premise that this is a 
moment of supreme crisis for the U.N. and 
for future world peace. 

This is true for the Western nations who 
stand in determined defense of the U.N. con- 
cepts. It is true for Communist nations who 
have been marshaled by Moscow in a broad 
attack on those concepts. It is true for the 
cold-war neutrals who appear both confused 
and frightened in face of recent Soviet terror 
tactics which were signaled in the last Gen- 
eral Assembly by the Khrushchev shoe 
pounding. 

What has brought the nations to this dan- 
gerous pass is the combination of Soviet 
maneuver against the U.N. Secretariat and 
the plane-crash death of Dag Hammarskjold. 
The late Secretary General defended the 
U.N.’s international integrity with an effec- 
tiveness more like that of an army than of 
one man. 

The U.N. was in any event heading for 
crisis. The rendezvous was scheduled for 
1963 when the Hammarskjold term of office 
would have expired. Having been brought 
suddenly up against the test as the new As- 
sembly session was opening, the world or- 
ganization finds itself beleaguered with dou- 
ble danger. 

First there is the possibility that in the 
midst of the Congo crisis the U.N.’s helm 
may remain unmanned, or be entrusted to 
inexperienced and less firm hands. Second, 
there is the longer run danger that struggle 
over appointment of a new Secretary Gen- 
eral may give Premier Khrushchev more op- 
portunities for confusing the Secretariat is- 
sue still further. 

What is now vital to the survivai of the 
U.N. is that the nations newly come to it 
should profoundly appreciate why, when the 
charter was being written in 1945, other 
small nations should have made sacrifices 
to bring the U.N. into being. The charter, 
after all, limited their sovereignty as it did 
not limit big power sovereignty. The veto 
power in the Security Council could, as they 
knew, endanger their interests. But they 
also knew that they needed a world organi- 
zation for peace more than the big powers 
needed it. 

Moreover, the Western Allies“ success in 
limiting Soviet veto ambitions convinced 
the smaller nations that the U.N. would be 
infused with ideals of national equality. 
Hardly a small nation represented at San 
Francisco could be bemused today by Soviet 
designs against the Secretariat. For these 
are designs which would invade the execu- 
tive arm of the U.N, with new veto power. 
And this could strangle any future U.N, op- 
eration. 

But will the newer members prove as 
knowledgeable, as alert, as sagacious, de- 
spite their briefer experience In world af- 
fairs? That they will do so is one of the 
main hopes for the U.N.’s future, for the 
security of small nations, for the future of 
world peace. 


September 21, 1961 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating. to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
oat Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Problems of the Wool Manufacturing 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Northern Textile Association 
held its annual meeting at Poland 
Spring, Maine. George A. Dorr, Jr. 
Chairman, Wool Manufacturers Council, 
NTA, and president of the Dorr Woolen 
Mills, Guild, N.H., addressed the meeting. 
I ask unanimous consent that his excel- 
lent speech, pointing out that in its 
negotiations with foreign countries the 
United States must consider all branches 
of the textile industry, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or GEORGE A. Donn, JR, CHAM- 
MAN, WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ COUNCIL, NTA, 
AND PRESIDENT, DORR WOOLEN MILLS, GUILD, 
N.H., BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, POLAND 
SPRING, MAINE 
The Wool Manufacturers’ Council, which 

holds its fifth annual meeting tomorrow, has 

an active year. We continue to be con- 
cerned with the problems of imports, and 
many of our members have been most gen- 
erous with their time and efforts in attend- 
iog meetings in both Boston and Wash- 


During the past year the felt manufac- 
turers have joined the association and we 
welcome them. Our experience in the wool 
council will, I hope, be helpful to them. As 
time goes on we see the increasing value of 
an industrywide approach to the problems 
of textiles. The inclusion of the felt group 
in our association will materially strengthen 
the NTA and be of great assistance to us all 
in the future. 

The fundamental philosophy of the North- 
ern Textile Association that the textile in- 
dustry should be a concept encompassing all 
fibers and systems has been strengthened and 
confirmed this year in many other areas. 

A special Senate subcommittee, under the 
leadership of Senator Pastore, with the able 
assistance of Senators COTTON and THUR- 
MOND, recognized this thesis and continue to 
Press toward an industrywide approach to 
Our problems. Early this year the President 
established a Cabinet-level committee to 
analyze the problems of the industry and 
make recommendations on an industrywide 
basis. We point this out because even with 
this we see evidences in some quar- 
ters of attempts at division into segments 
and to settle problems in one area without 
reference to another. Certainly we will not 
be antagonistic to the solving of any problem 
because one fiber or another is presently be- 
ing considered, but I would point, out that 
the ideal way is to continue to press for a 
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solution which considers all fibers and in- 
cludes all textile manufactures. 

There is no question that our ability and 
determination to keep together in this area 
will be constantly tested. Thankfully our 
friends in the cotton, wool, and synthetic 
ht are supporting the philosophy of the 


Probably the Geneva Conference in July 
was the best demonstration of solidarity we 
have had. Following conferences in Wash- 
ington in June, members of all branches of 
the industry, management and labor, were 
invited by Secretary of Commerce Hodges 
and Secretary of Labor Goldberg to partici- 
pate in negotiations at Geneva. Although 
the emphasis was on cotton, it was significant 
that the invitation was extended to the 
woolen and synthetic group. It was a privi- 
lege to be able to be there and although the 
results are still cloudy, this represents a sig- 
nificant change in the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward this industry. For the first 
time we were asked to help U.S. representa- 
tives in an international negotiation. The 
excellent start made there and the continua- 
tion of the cooperation in the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor, with the Depart- 
ment of State, in international negotiations 
is a pattern we hope will bear fruit in the 
future. 

We have been told that as soon as the 
administrative details of the Geneva agree- 
ment are completed our Government will 
attack the problem of imports of wool tex- 
tiles. Although this action does set us apart 
from the cotton branch, we will cooper- 
ate to the fullest with the Government in 
trying to reach a helpful solution. 

A committee of NTA has already been 
formed and is at work. This special com- 
mittee believes that the problems of imports 
of textile manufacturers and apparel can 
best be handled on a long term basis cover- 
ing all fibers. We believe that such a pro- 
gram should cover all wool textile manufac- 
tures and should be divided by category and 
by countries. $ 

A piecemeal approach by a single country 
or on a single fiber product will result in 
concentrations and further market disrup- 
tion. Any system should be reasonably per- 
manent to provide the stability and basis for 
future planning which is now altogether 
lacking: An analysis of the results of the 
new tariff on wool which was put into effect 
last year tends to point put the existence 
of this very problem. 

Whether established unilaterally by the 
United States or on multilateral basis, any 
program should be so arranged that the 
United States could and would administer 
and enforce the program. 

Competition from abroad is keen and is 
growing. With wages in Europe and the 
Far East substantially lower than in the 
United States and with efficiency and pro- 
ductivity steadily increasing in those areas, 
import pressures upon our home market will 
continue. With this prospect we must con- 
tinue to seek solutions by every means at 
our command to insure the continuance and 
health of our domestic textile industry. 

May I express, at this time, my deep 
appreciation to all those who have been so 
helpful during the past year in the work 
of the wool council and the Northern Tex- 
tile Association. 


Gen. Paul D. Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I learned yester- 
day that Gen. Paul D. Adams, command- 
ing general, 3d Army, has been recog- 
nized by President Kennedy as an out- 
standing officer and will shortly be nom- 
inated for the rank of full general and 
will command the new Army-Air Force 
Limited War Command. 

While it has not been my pleasure to 
know General Adams intimately, I do 
know of the fine work he has done as 
commanding general of the 3d Army 
with headquarters at Fort McPherson, 
Ga. 

General Adams has served both in Eu- 
rope and in the Far East and has been 
recognized as a valiant infantry officer 
as well as a qualified paratrooper and 
has commanded the 18th Airborne 
Corps, and has had other unique assign- 
ments that have had impact on peace- 
time activities such as flood control and 
medical research, and so forth. 


General Adams has been awarded for 
World War II services the Legion of Mer- 
it with oak leaf cluster, the Bronze Star 
for valor, and the Bronze Star with two 
oak leaf clusters for meritorious service. 
In Korea General Adams was decorated 
with the Silver Star for gallantry in ac- 
tion against the Communists, and for 
exceptionally distinguished service while 
serving as Chief of Staff of the 8th Army, 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. For his leadership while com- 
manding the American Land Forces in 
Lebanon, General Adams was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal (first 
oak leaf cluster). His foreign decora- 
tions include the French Croix de Guerre 
with gold star (two awards), the Repub- 
lic of Korea Taeguk Distinguished Mil- 
itary Service Medal, and the Colombian 
Order de Boyaca. 


In addition, General Adams has re- 
ceived the Commendation Ribbon with 
metal pendant, Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge, American Defense Service Medal 
with bronze star, American Campaign 
Medal, United Nations Service Medal, 
Europe, Africa, Mediterranean Service 
Medal with arrowhead and seven cam- 
paign stars, Asiastic Pacific Service 
Medal with bronze star, World War II 
Victory Medal, Occupation Medal— 
Germany, Occupation Medal—Japan, 
National Service Medal, and the Korean 
Medal with four campaign stars. 
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General Adams was born in Heflin, 
Ala., which is in the district represented 
by my colleague and good friend, Con- 
gressman ALBERT Rains, and which is 
very near my own hometown of Pied- 
mont, Ala. 

The Evening Star on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21, carried an excellent article 
on General Adams, which is as follows: 

P. D. ADAMS CALLED TOUGHEST IN ARMY 


Lt. Gen. Paul DeWitt Adams, named to be 
the first boss of the new Army-Air Force 
limited war command, “is the toughest gen- 
eral in the Army,” according to one officer 
who worked with him, “and the best one 
for the job.” 

P. D. Adams rarely smiles, frequently rep- 
rimands lazy and blundering subordinates 
and gets the job done the quick and simple 
way, say those who have served with him 
and under him. 

“He is a positive, direct, and simple man,” 
sald one officer. “Some people say he is the 
meanest general in the Army, but he's not 
mean at all. If you carry out your orders 
and do it right you're in wonderful shape. 
But the officers who don't produce get 
clobbered.” 

HAS RETENTIVE MEMORY 


“He's not brilliant in an intellectual way,” 
said another, “yet he has a tremendous 
memory and he is a real student of military 
history and operations. He knows more 
about the fundamentals of good soldiering 
than any officer I know.” 

The big, ruggedly handsome general will 
have the difficult job of welding Army and 
Air Force limited war units into a fire brigade 
which can range over the world deterring or 
fighting small wars. 

General Adams does not use the personality 
or public relations route to do his job. The 
only touch of flamboyance he has tried, ac- 
cording to his associates, was a brief period 
of wearing a black steel helmet while com- 
manding the 5th Corps in Europe. He pre- 
fers to be a close and thorough administrator 
rather than a back slapper. 

READY THIS YEAR 

The bulk of the Army's three “ready” 
divisions and the Air Force’s Tactical Air 
Command will be assigned to General Adams‘ 
organization. The nature of the new com- 
mand—even its name and location—are still 
to be decided. It is scheduled to be ready 
before the end of this year. 

Yesterday the White House announced that 
General Adams will get a fourth star and be- 
come a full general, probably in a few weeks. 

General Adams was graduated from West 
Point in 1928. He was born in Heflin, Ala., 
on October 6, 1906. His service has been 
largely in the infantry. 

LED TROOPS IN LEBANON 

During World War II, he led Ranger units 
in Italy. In the Korean war he served as 
commander of the 25th Infantry Division 
and was chief of staff of the 8th Army. 

After Korea, he served as a division and 

commander, as commanding general 
of the Northern Area Command of the U.S. 
Army in Europe. In that capacity, he led 
the American troops that went ashore in 
Lebanon in 1958. 

This was a key assignment for General 
Adams. He did so well that he was given an- 
other top post in Europe and then brought 
home in 1959 to be boss of the 3d Army and 
a lieutenant general. 

His associates say that there are no humor- 
ous stories about P. D. Adams—just a long 
history of solid accomplishment, 
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Army’s Handling of General Walker Case 
Disturbs Troops in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Priday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most respected mili- 
tary writers in the world, Mr. Hanson W. 
Baldwin, has in a recent article set forth 
a very comprehensive study of the effect 
the General Walker case has had on the 
troops in Europe. 

It is most important that we in the 
Congress and all Americans view the 
admonition of General Walker in its 
proper prospective. Mr. Baldwin has 
written a most penetrating article which 
I commend to the interest of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include herewith an article entitled 
“Army’s Handling of General Walker's 
Case Disturbs Troops in Europe,” pub- 
lished in the September 21 issue of the 
New York Times: 

Army's HANDLING OF GENERAL WALKER’S CASE 
DISTURBS TROOPS IN EUROPE 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

AUGSBURG, GERMANY, September 20—From 
high command to private first class, the 
Army in Europe has been deeply disturbed 
by the case of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker. 

Officers of all ranks, particularly the senior 
ones, deplore the manner in which the case 
was handled and feel that some fundamental 
elements of military justice and fair play 
were violated. 

General Walker is the former commander 
of the 24th Infantry Division, which has its 
headquarters here at Augsburg. He was re- 
Ueved of his command last April and given 
an oral admonition because of the methods 
and material used in an intensely anti- 
Communist and aggressive troop information 
program he sponsored. 

At the direction of the Pentagon, prior 
plans to transfer General Walker to a corps 
command in Texas with promotion to lieu- 
tenant general were canceled. 

Since April, General Walker has been filling 
a colonel’s billet as an assistant operations 
Officer on the staff of General Bruce C. 
Clarke, commander in chief, U.S. Army Eu- 
rope, with headquarters at Heidelberg. 

In Washington, the Army reported that 
General Walker was returning to the United 
States Thursday on leave. 

It was said that the general would confer 
with Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, 
of South Carolina, whose resolution calling 
for an investigation of the Pentagon’s cen- 
sorship of military officers was approved 
Wednesday by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

The reasons for the Army's intense feeling 
about the Walker case are several and have 
nothing to do with the materials General 
Walker used or the things he said in his 
anti-Communist program, 

SOME TERM HIM ZEALOT 

In fact, many officers with whom this cor- 
respondent has talked said that General 
Walker had become too much of a single- 
minded zealot in his fight commu- 
nism. They believe he went too far in his 
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24th Division “pro-blue” program, if, as 
alleged, he used materials of the controversial 
John Birch Society and characterized a 
number of prominent Americans as “pinks” 
or pinkos.“ 

But the Army has been shocked, first, by 
what it feels is the summary treatment given 
to a man who ls generally regarded as an 
outstanding leader and soldier. 

General Walker at the time of his down- 
fall was a much decorated veteran. He was 
characterized here as a “soldier's soldier,” a 
division commander who had won the hearts 
of his men. 

Under General Walker's leadership the 
24th Division was judged variously by his 
superiors as the best, or one of the two best, 
divisions in the European theater and per- 
haps in the Army. 

When General Walker was relieved from 
his division, the morale sagged temporarily 
and many officers and men were disgruntled. 
The division has since been restored to good 
morale and high combat effectiveness under 
General Walker's successor, Maj. Gen, Charles 
H. Bonesteel. 

HANDLING IS QUESTIONED 


In addition to the natural sympathy for 
General Walker because of his outstanding 
record as a soldier, the Army has been ap- 
palled by the handling of the Walker case 
by Washington. 

In its issue dated April 16, 1961, the Over- 
seas Weekly, a newspaper published in 
Frankfurt primarily for troops that has a 
long record of friction with the Army high 
command in Germany, published an article 
about General Walker. It said he had used 
materials of the John Birch Society and had 
described a number of prominent Americans 
in an after-hours study-group speech to 
soldiers and dependents as “pinks” or 
“pinkos.” 

Army authorities say that General Walk- 
er's Pro-Blue troop information program had 
been monitored by his superiors for many 
months prior to the publication of the 
Queens Weekly article, 

INQUIRY ORDERED 


When the Overseas Weekly article ap- 
peared General Clarke appointed Lt. Gen. 
Frederic J. Brown, then a corps commander 
here in Germany, as an inspector general to 
investigate the allegations and the entire 
conduct of the troop information program 
in the 24th Division. But the Pentagon 
stepped into the picture and ordered Gen- 
eral Walker's relief and transfer to Heidel- 
berg before General Brown had well started 
his investigation. 

This precipitate Pentagon action long be- 
fore an Official investigation had either 
proved or disproved the truth of the Over- 
seas Weekly article angered most officers 
here and stunned those in his division. 

The original press release, written in 
Washington, which was to announce Gen- 
eral Walker's relief, was couched in such 
extreme terms, this correspondent was told, 
that a senior commander refused to publish 
it. In the words of a subordinate he “blew 
his stack” because of what he felt was 
Washington's summary interference in the 
processes of military law and its interfer- 
ence in the chain of command. 

His emphatic objections resulted in the 
alteration of the press release. Neverthe- 
less, General Walker was relieved and as- 
signed to Heidelberg, pending investigation 
by General Brown. This subsequently led 
to the oral admonition of General Walker 
by General Clarke. 

Recently, Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara, testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee about the Walker case, ordered the 
release to Congress and to the press of the 
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voluminous records of General 
investigation. 

It was in this report that the Army dis- 
closed that General Walker was a member 
of the John R. Birch Society. Its release 
further disturbed the Army here. It was, 
they said, unprecedented in the memory of 
senior officers here. 

The report of an Inspector General is usu- 
ally considered, like the minutes of a grand 
jury, confidential, and is not released. If 
the Inspector General's investigation leads 
to a court of inquiry or a court-martial, the 
matters dealt with in the Inspector General's 
report can be produced in court by witnesses 
under oath and subject to cross-examination. 

But General Walker's case did not lead to 
a court: yet the Brown report was declassi- 
fied, not here, but by Washington. Further- 
more, it was made publicly available there, 
Army authorities say, before even part of it 
Was given to General Walker. 

General Clarke felt in fairness to General 
Walker that a copy of the transcript should 
be sent to him. 


GETS PART OF TRANSCRIPT 


General Clarke's intercession resulted last 
Week in the receipt by General Walker of a 
Small portion of the transcript of the investi- 
gation, but not all of it has yet been received 
Irom Washington. 

This led to a statement by General Walker 
that he felt he was being tried in the press, 
and that he did not even know what the in- 
vestigation had alleged. 

What the Army here describes as the over- 
riding by Washington of military custom and 
legal fairness has had even greater reper- 
cussions because of a third factor. 

There is real resentment among military 
Officers in Europe about some aspects of 
Civilian leadership at high and low levels in 
the Pentagon. Many officers believe that 
Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs, is primarily respon- 
Sible for what they, regard as the deplorable 
handling of the Walker case. 

What some officers characterize as the 
absurd and often trivial censorship of senior 
Officers’ talks, many of which have nothing 
to do with communism or politics, has been 
resented. Particularly resented and often 
Commented upon in the last week is the 
furor that accompanied the Jack Paar tele- 
vision show in West Berlin. 

Col. John M. Deane, Jr., commanding 
Officer of the Second Battle Group in Berlin 
who received an oral admonition because 
Of his part in the Paar show, is universally 
regarded—as is General Walker—as a top- 
notch soldier. 

Officers believe that Colonel Deane was 
Made the goat because he carried out a 
Pentagon policy. The Army has been told 
to cooperate fully with the press, radio and 
television, and motion pictures. 

Officers here have long been irked, par- 
ticularly in recent months, by what they 
regard as interference with the chains of 
command and functions of command even 
by low-ranking civil servants in the Pen- 
tagon. 

They say that directives from the Pen- 
tagon, even in the Berlin crisis, frequently 
have been conflicting or indecisive, and some- 
times, in their opinions, have been inimical 
to U.S. interests. 


CENTRALIZATION SEEN 


The Army feels, in short, there has been 
far too much tendency to centralize every- 
thing in Washington and to command 
Squads from there, and that there is no- 
where near enough loyalty down from the 
Pentagon to the field. i 

Washington officials with the authority 
to formulate policies in a variety of fields 
duck responsibility if those policies, carried 
Out by subordinates overseas, result in a 
Public outburst, it is charged. 


Brown's 
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There is still a fourth reason for the in- 
tense feeling here about the Walker case. 
Sympathy for the general, aroused by the 
foregoing factors, has been intensified be- 
cause of the great dislike of many American 
officers for the Overseas Weekly, which first 
aired the charges against General Walker. 

The Overseas Weekly is a privately owned 
operation, which, under contract with the 
Army daily—The Stars and Stripes—is dis- 
tributed to Army newsstand throughout 
much of Europe. 

Its circulation of some 50,000 to 60,000 is 
almost exclusively among military men, 
chiefly enlisted men. 

The Overseas Weekly has & history of al- 
most a decade of more or less continuous 
friction with Army authorities. It was 
barred briefly from PX and other Army 
newsstands in 1953, but a combination of 
congressional pressure and press charges in 
the United States that freedom of the press 
was being violated led to its restoration, 

Intermittently ever since there have been 
various instances of friction, and sugges- 
tions by various Army commanders that it 
be barred from Army newsstands. Some 
Army authorities hold that freedom of the 
press is not at issue, that the Army has 
the authority to control its own sales on its 
own newsstands and that Playboy maga- 
zine, for instance, is not sold on Army news- 
stands here in Germany. 

They say, however, that barring of the 
Overseas Weekly from Army stands would 
probably result in the cessation of publica- 
tion. Some officers say that at times the 
Overseas Weekly has been helpful in reveal- 
ing maladministration or malpractices that 
might not have been detected by official 
channels. 

Recent surveys by the Army of many is- 
sues of the Overseas Weekly resulted in the 
classification of about 150 columns of news 
as unsavory courts-martial, 46 individual 
stories as featuring ridicule of military lead- 
ership, 22 on the anti-officer, pro-enlisted- 
man theme, and a total of more than 200 
stories dealing with prostitution, rape, or 
other violence, some of them adjudged to 
be excessively descriptive or lurid. 

The Overseas Weekly believes it performs 
a service to the command by the publication 
of courts-martial records and by its revela- 
tion of service derelictions, But the Army 
says the paper was returned to service news- 
stands in 1953 only after the owner had in- 
dicated that the Overseas Weekly desired to 
cooperate for the benefit of the command 
and would refrain from publishing “harmful 
material.” 

But, according to a recent report, “the 
editorial policy has been and continues to be 
one of emphasis upon crime, sex and the 
maladministration of the military.“ 

Most, but not all of the many senior offi- 
cers this correspondent has talked to, agree 
with Secretary McNamara’s description of 
the paper, in congressional testimony, as 
“personally repulsive.” 

Because of the nature and history of this 
paper, which first aired the charges against 
General Walker, many were prejudiced in 
his favor. 

There had been a history of friction be- 
tween General Walker and the Overseas 
Weekly long before the general was relieved. 

Matters came to a head on December 28, 
1960, after Siegfried Naujocks, a writer for 
the Overseas Weekly, was barred from the 
barracks of the 24th Division, here at Augs- 
burg and around Munich. 

General Walker took this action after Mr. 
Naujocks allegedly said to some personnel 
of the division that he had proof that Gen- 
eral Walker was suffering from a brain 
tumor. 

General Walker had received a thorough 
medical examination after he had com- 
plained of some headaches, but according 
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to the Army, he showed no trace of any 
tumor. 

Efforts by the Overseas Weekly to have Mr. 
Naujocks readmitted to the 24th Division 
area followed. Appeals were turned down 
by both General Walker and General Clarke. 
The Army says that representatives of the 
Overseas Weekly then declared they would 
have to publish a story dealing with Gen- 
eral Walker. Then followed the publication, 
on April 16, 1961, of an account of a speech 
made by General Walker in January 1960— 
15 months previously—and of other alleged 
details of the pro-Blue program followed. 

It was in this speech that General Walker 
is alleged to have characterized some prom- 
inent Americans, including former President 
Truman, as “leftist,” “pinks” or ‘“pinkos.” 

General Walker's relief followed almost 
immediately, before the charges were in- 
vestigated. 

A spate of sults and cross-suits has 
stemmed from the Walker case. The Inter- 
national Media Co., publisher of the Overseas 
Weekly, sued General Walker in a Prankfurt 
court because of a statement made by Gen- 
eral Walker after the publication of the 
article linking him with the John Birch 
Society. General Walker inferentially equat- 
ed the weekly with communism. 

This suit was dismissed on the ground 
of lack of jurisdiction by a German court 
after the Army had certified that General 
Walker's statement was made in perform- 
ance of official duties. 

The former public information officer and 
other personnel of 24th Division filed a suit 
alleging slander against the Overseas Weekly. 
The suit, too, was dropped by the Frankfurt 
prosecutor, on the basis—in German law— 
of insufficient public interest to warrant 
prosecution. 

A third suit—a criminal complaint charg- 
ing defamatory statements—has been filed 
by General Walker against Siegfried Nau- 
jocks, the Overseas Weekly writer who was 
barred from the 24th Division barracks. : 

The natural conservatism of Army officers, 
and their patriotism, plus formal orders to 
emphasize the dangers of communism to 
their troops, make them, of course, sympa- 
thetic to the objectives General Walker had. 

But many of them—including some offi- 
cers who most admire General Walker as a 
soldier—believe that what they describe as 
the general’s fervid, intense, some say fa- 
natic, single-minded concentration in after- 
duty hours and spare time upon anticom- 
munism had destroyed his objectivity. 

And most of those this correspondent 
talked to disagree with the methods used, 
the materials employed, and with General 
Walker's alleged statements. 

But the great majority, including those 
who disagree with General Walker, resent 
the way the case was handled. 


Schedule of Conferences in the Fourth 
District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
constituents whenever officials duties do 
not require him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns, I expect to 
return home and to be available for con- 
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ferences and visits with residents of the 
Fourth District in the courthouse of 
each county seat between 8 a.m. and 
4 p.m., in accordance with the follow- 


ing schedule: 

Allen County, Lima: Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 10. 

Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: 


Wednesday, October 11. 

Darke County, Greenville: Wednesday, 
October 25. 

Mercer County, Celina: Monday, Oc- 
tober 16. 

Miami County, Troy: Monday, Oc- 
tober 23. 

Preble County, Eaton: Wednesday, 
October 18. 

Shelby County, Sidney: Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 24. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problems with, or opinions concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office, 
any time that Congress is not in ses- 
sion, except on the days scheduled above. 


The Indian Program on the New 
Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, to- 
night, Senator CHURCH, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, will address the 18th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Congress of 
American Indians in Lewiston, Idaho. 
He has entitled his speech “The Indian 
Program on the New Frontier.” In his 
address, he develops the theme of the 
areas of responsibility of the three-sided 
partnership, the Indian leadership, the 
Congress, and the administration, to- 
ward joining in a common effort to pro- 
mote the welfare of the American In- 
dian. He reviews the steps that have 
been taken toward this goal in recent 
months, and sets the sights for the 
future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address by Senator CHURCH printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INDIAN PROGRAM ON THE NEW FRONTIER 
(An address by Senator Frank CHURCH of 

Idaho, chairman of the Subcommittee on 

Indian Affairs of the Senate Interior and 

Insular Affairs Committee, to the 18th 

annual convention of the National Con- 

gress of American Indians) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that since 
your arrival at this convention 5 or 6 days 
ago you have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the members of the Nez Perce Tribe, and 
that you have been welcomed by many of 
our fine citizens of Idaho. You have also 
met our other fellow Idaho Indians, the 
Shoshone-Bannocks, the Coeur d’Alenes, the 
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Kootenals, the Kalispels, Now that you are 
about to conclude your deliberations, I 
want to add a few words of welcome of my 
own and express the hope that your stay 
here has been a memorable event and that 
you will return to visit our State in years 
to come. 

There is good reason for assuming, though, 
that I was invited to speak at this banquet 
not only to welcome you to my home State 
but also to express to you, in my capacity of 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Indians Affairs, some thoughts on the path 
we have followed in the field of Indian policy 
in recent months, and on the direction in 
which we expect to move in the future. 

Before going into details, let me first say 
a few words about the basic assumptions 
with which I start as I approach a specific 
problem in Indian affairs. In my opinion, 
we must get away from the view that the 
problems of American Indians can be viewed 
in a vacuum, apart from the rest of our 
society. The fact is that Indians are an 
integral part of our country, and that par- 
ticularly here, in the West, the welfare and 
prosperity of the Indian and non-Indian 
communities are closely intertwined. In 
dealing with conditions in the Indian coun- 
try we must recognize that the greatest need 
is for a comprehensive program of economic 
and social betterment, a program which will 
have its beneficial impact on the Indians 
concerned and indirectly also on the States 
in which they reside. I am thus in funda- 
mental agreement with the guidelines for a 
Federal Indian policy laid down by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his message to your con- 
vention a year ago. Let me remind you of 
the President's words: 

“During the recent campaign I have ex- 
pressed my concern over the conditions of 
poverty and disease which afflict so many 
American Indians and have made it clear 
that I am intent on doing something about 
the matter. I want to repeat, therefore, 
that I am pledged to a program for the 
development of the human and natural re- 
sources of Indian reservations. Such a pro- 
gram will indeed be an integral part of 
the total program of my administration. 
We must raise the sights of our country. 
We must exercise world leadership and back 
up our position through a stronger, more 
productive America. In such an America 
there is no room for areas of depression, 
poverty and disease. We want every group 
which is now unable to make its full con- 
tribution to American strength to be given 
the opportunity to do so. 

It is in this spirit that we shall approach 
our work on Indian reservations and it is in 
this spirit, Iam sure, that Indians through- 
out the country will work together for a 
better life for themselves and thus a strong- 
er America,” 

If we view Indian policy in this light, 
we start with recognition of the fact that 
it is the responsibility of all concerned, the 
Indian people themselves and the Govern- 
ment agencies which serve them to work 
together in a program of development of 
human and natural resources. We must 
evolve from the static concept of trustee- 
ship, under which a Federal employee man- 
ages Indian land and sends the Indian 
owner a check for the income on his allot- 
ment, to a dynamic program of economic 
growth and opportunity, in which the Fed- 
eral Government assists Indians in lifting 
themselyes to the level of well-being of the 
surrounding non-Indian communities. 


This development approach is one which 
the Federal Government has applied in 
other areas as well. It is reflected in the 
Area Redevelopment Act, which, as you 
know, specifically covers Indian tribes. It 
is also reflected in the development pro- 
grams initiated by our Government abroad. 
Let me say that I am a supporter of our 
Government's worldwide effort to combat 
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Communist totalitarianism through eco- 
nomic development, but let me add that in 
my view our Indian population, which often 
faces problems similar to that of underde- 
veloped countries, should receive not less, 
but more consideration than any foreign 
people. 

Economic and social development. must 
thus be the keystone of our approach to 
Indian affairs, Indians must be given the 
opportunity of a decent homelife, free of 
hunger and disease, the opportunity of a 
good education, and the opportunity to 
work. There is little doubt that our coun- 
try has the capacity to give them these op- 
portunities. 

And lest anyone think that my words are 
those of a free spender, let me make it clear 
that, on the contrary, I am interested in 
saving money for the taxpayer. There are 
some who add up the annual total appro- 
priation for the Indian Bureau and the 
Indian Health Service and shrink away from 
the resulting figure in horror. My word to 
them is that they shrink too soon; they only 
have a subtotal. They should add the totals 
paid in State welfare assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and the total cost to the 
States when misery on an Indian reserva- 
tion leads Indian children or adults to cor- 
rectional institutions. In my opinion, a pro- 
gram for economic development could cut 
tise costs. It could turn Indian reserva- 
tions, which now constitute a drain on the 
economic resources of the Western States, 
into substantial economic assets. 

Against the background of these principles, 
let me move on to discuss some of the speci- 
fic developments in the field of Indian affairs 
since you last met and heard President Ken- 
nedy’s message. For that message has been 
followed up by action, action taken by both 
the Congress and the administration. 

Perhaps you wonder why it took so long 
to get action, why some of the most signifi- 
cant developments have come in the last 2 
weeks. I remind you that only 8 months 
have passed since the present administration 
was installed in office, a rather short period 
in the course of human events. During this 
period, the work of the Congress and the 
administration has been overshadowed by 
the issue of peace or war, the issue of the 
strength and survival of the free world. As 
a new administration and a new Congress 
took up their duties, these matters of peace 
and the survival of freedom, matters affect- 
ing every single citizen of our country, had 
to be given foremost attention. 

But this heavy commitment to world prob- 
lems has not caused us to neglect problems 
at home. In the short 8 months in which 
this administration and the 87th Congress 
have been in session, we have taken some 
great strides forward in the field of Indian 
affairs. Their effect will undoubtedly be 
felt soon. Let me review some of them for 
you, and let me begin with what I hope is 
pardonable pride, with the bills which had 
their start in my own subcommittee. 

First and foremost there is S. 1540, the 
revolving loan fund bill. I am sure you will 
agree with me that the loan fund provision 
of the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 has 
proved to be one of the most bencficial items 
of Indian legislation ever enacted. Many a 
member of an Indian tribe who is today self- 
sufficient owes his start to a loan from the 
revolving loan fund. 

Only 4 years ago, you will recall the fund 
was in danger of being closed down alto- 
gether. Under the Indian Bureau policies 
then in effect, outstanding loans were col- 
lected but hardly any news ones were made. 
The result was that by June 30, 1957, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs had $7,945,384, 
almost $8 million, of idle cash in the re- 
volving loan fund. This was money which 
Congress had appropriated with the expecta- 
tion that it would be used for the economic 
development of Indian reservation areas. 
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Yet here it was, completely idle. That 

was a great need for the beneficial use 
Of that money, that it could have been in- 
Vested wisely for the benefit of the Govern- 
Geant the Indian people, you know better 


After 1957, partly as a result of prodding 
the Congress, partiy as a result of 
Changes in the Interior Department, new 
loans began to be made and, by 1960, the 
total available funds were exhausted. This 
Was the problem with which we concerned 
Ourselves during the present session of Con- 
gress and I am glad to say that only a few 
ys ago the President signed the bill we 
„a Dill which, for the first time since 
1934, increases the revolving loan fund, and 
Which in doing so doubles the existing au- 
tion by ralsing it from $10 million to 

$20 million. 

I should add that as reported out of my 

ttee and as passed by the Senate 
the bill called for an increase in the author- 
ization to $35 million. In a conference with 
the of Representatives, it was agreed 
to lower the amount to 820 million, but with 
the Understanding that we shall review this 
Question next year. 

In speaking of the use of revolving loan 
fund money, I have spoken of investment 
Tather than expenditure. I used the term 
advisedly, for investment is just what it 18. 
The repayment record of loan fund clients 

been good, In fact, as a result of accru- 
als, there is more money in the fund today 
than Congress appropriated. But beyond the 
benefits apparent from a look at the finan- 
Cial statements, there are those intangible 
nefits to which I referred before: the ben- 
efits derived by a community when families 
Which may otherwise have been dependent 
On welfare or on odd jobs which keep them 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed becomes 
Self-support and self-reliant. 
A second measure which was passed by 
Congress and signed by the President 
Within the last few days is S. 200, a bill which 
increases the annual authorization for voca- 
tional training from $3,500,000 to $7,500,000. 
I am sure you are well familiar with the 
benefits which many young Indian people 
ve derived from this program over the 
3 years. It has provided many Indian 
People with the skills and work experience 
Needed for study employment at decent 
Wages, 3 

That the program has been successful is 
Clear. I am informed that 81 percent of the 
People who have completed their training 

ve found gainful employment. I am also 

ormed that at this time 1,100 eligible 
applications for admission to vocational 
schools under the Bureau’s program 

are pending and could not be acted upon 
use of the insufficiency of funds. The 
enactment of S. 200 and approval of a sup- 
Plemental appropriation will make it pos- 
sible for these 1,100 applications and, an 
Additional 3.500, which are expected to be 


„to be processed, opening new work 


Opportunities for young Indian people to 
Whom such opportunities were closed before. 

The training offered to young Indian peo- 
ple in special vocational schools is only one 
aspect of the vocational program. Another 
aspect is the on-the-job training program. 
That program has been used most effectively 
to attract new industries to Indian reserva- 
tlons. An excellent example, of which you 
May already have heard, is the fishing tackle 
factory established by the Wright-McGill 
Co. on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in 
South Dakota. Starting with a few dozen 
employees last January, the company has 
now increased the work force to a few hun- 
dred. As this manufacturing enterprise es- 
tablishes itself firmly on the reservation, it 
May bring a variety of new opportunities to 
the Oglala Sioux, for the people who are 
now employed at last have money to spend 
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on the necessities of life. The reservation 
can, therefore, support more commercial en- 
terprise, which in turn means more jobs. 

It is fair to say that Wright-McGill may 
never have come to an Indian reservation 
if it were not for the on-the-job training 
program. After all, in dealing with any 
group of employees with no previous indus- 
trial work experience, a manufacturer takes 
a serious risk. Most workers will have to 
undergo a training period, in which they 
don't really produce efficiently for their 
company; some will drop out after weeks of 
training, making it necessary for the em- 
ployer to start all over again with a new 
man. By sharing the training cost with the 
employer through on-the-job training as- 
sistance, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
made it attractive for the manufacturers to 
locate on or near Indian reservations. The 
beneficiary of this program is in the first 
instance the Indian who has found employ- 
ment, then the company which now has a 
trained worker, and ultimately the State 
and the Nation whose productive strength 
has been increased, 

There are other development opportunities 
open to Indians. As our country grows, and 
as people have more leisure time, more and 
more persons take to traveling through the 
United States on vacation tours. Tourism 
has become an increasingly important bus- 
iness, providing a significant source of in- 
come for people in many areas of our coun- 
try. Just think of the sums which tourists 
spend in hotel, motel, or even camping-site 
accommodations, as well as the sums spent 
on food, on gasoline, and on buying memen- 
toes. Just think how interesting and in- 
structive it would be for them to visit In- 
dian reservations, if there were appropriate 
accommodations for them. I am told that 
the White Mountain Apaches have demon- 
strated how the tourist potential of a res- 
ervation can be developed; so have the North 
Carolina Cherokees. Here in my own State I 
have followed with great interest the plans 
for tourist development drawn up by my 
friends in the Nez Perce Tribe. Iam pleased 
that I was able to enlist the Interest of the 
National Park Service in the plans of the Nez 
Perce. That Service, which has done such 
an excellent job in developing attractive 
tourist facilities in our national parks, sent 
one of its experts to Lapwal, who, after a 
tour of the area, found that the ingredients 
for successful development are most defi- 
nitely present. I am confident, therefore, 
that the Nez Perce Tribe, working in con- 
junction with its neighbors in Lewiston will 
demonstrate to the country how cooperative 
endeavor in tourist development can re- 
dound to the benefit of an entire area, bring- 
ing new employment opportunities for In- 
dians and non-Indians alike? 

In the context of economic development, 
we must also chart a workable land policy. 
Where land can serve as a resource for eco- 
nomic growth, it should be used appropri- 
ately, rather than being frittered away. At 
the same time, I am sure you agree with me 
that something simply has to be done with 
the wasteful and inefficient ownership pat- 
tern created by what ls known as the beir- 
ship problem. 

As you may know, I introduced an heir- 
ship bill earlier this year, emphasizing at 
that time that it was merely a vehicle for 
obtaining a full expression of the views and 
wishes of the Indian people. I meant what 
I said. I held hearings on the bill, as well 
as on a counter-proposal by the administra- 
tion, at which valuable testimony was re- 
ceived. In the light of the new suggestions 
received, I intend to introduce a new pro- 
posal at the next session of Congress. 
Copies of the new bill will be distributed to 
all the tribes and new hearings will be held. 
At the conclusion of these hearings, I hope, 
we shall be in a position to report out a bill 
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which brings us nearer to a satisfactory 
solution of the heirship problem. 

Once existing human and natural re- 
sources are utilized to provide a solid eco- 
nomic foundation for a reservation area, 
other services furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be used far more effectively 
than now in lifting Indian communities to 
an economic and social level comparable to 
that of surrounding non-Indian communi- 
ties. You know, of course, of the fine work 
done by the Public Health Service, which 
has accomplished so much in cutting infant 
mortality and mortality from infectious dis- 
ease among Indians and has in many ways 
brought the wonders of modern medicine to 
the Indian country. Yet the Public Health 
Service knows the limitations under which 
it operates. In its comprehensive survey of 
Indian health a few years ago, it said: “To 
achieve good health, Indians need more 
than measures aimed directly at disease 
prevention and control. They need better 
general education, vocational training, 
housing, food, roads, and means of trans- 
portation. They also need adequate eco- 
nomic opportunities.” 

Once we shift from enforced idleness to 
gainful employment, from malnutrition to 
an adequate diet, good health care can be 
far more effective than it is now. Better 
health, in turn, results in the case of chil- 
dren, in better ability to learn in school and, 
in the case of adults, in better ability to 
produce. These again result in better op- 
portunities, better employment, and better 
income; and so the pump is primed. 

In this context, the context of services 
which may accompany an economic improve- 
ment program, we should also remember the 
excellent sanitation program of the Public 
Health Service, which is bringing uncon- 
taminated water as well as sewage facilities 
to Indian reservations. Furthermore, I am 
told that the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency of the Federal Government has be- 
gun to make its services available to In- 
dians. Here, then, is another door opened 
to Indian people to better their lives. 

So far I haye spoken to you largely from 
the vantage point of a legislator. We in 
Congress can enact laws for vocational train- 
ing or the revolving loan fund, for a sani- 
tation program or for housing, But this is 
where our ability to influence the course 
of events ends. Whether the programs 
which we initiate succeed or fail depends 
ultimately on you, the leaders of Indian 
tribes, and the Government officials who 
work with you. 

There ts thus, as I see it, a three-sided 
partnership in this ficld, including the In- 
dian people, the Congress, and the officials 
in the executive branch. If any one side 
fails, the entire program fails. And that 
thought brings me to another question on 
which I should touch briefly, concerning the 
relations between you and officials of the 
executive branch, usually officials of the In- 
dian Bureau. I know that you. in the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians have 
analyzed organizational problems of the In- 
dian Bureau, such as the role of Area Offices, 
and the advisability of substituting a Board 
for a single Indian Commissioner. Such 
questions can reasonably be discussed by all 
conscientious students of Government. But 
it hardly serves any useful purpose to pro- 
pose that we “abolish the Indian Bureau.” 
You and I know that right here in Idaho 
it would be a bitter blow to our Indian 
people if the Bureau were suddenly abol- 
ished, It would be an equally bitter blow 
to the State and the counties containing 
Indian reservations, which would have to as- 
sume the whole burden of the resulting 
costs at a time when neither they mor the 
Indian people are ready. 

I am sure that, as you reflect on it, you will 
remember Indian Bureau employees who 
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have performed their duties well, who have 
assisted Indian people in their efforts to 
improve themselves, just as you can think of 
others, who have drawn their pay and haye 
done little or nothing. Unfortunately, simi- 
lar patterns can be found in every Govern- 
ment agency and for that matter even in 
private businesses. What is needed in the 
Indian Bureau, as it is needed elsewhere, are 
more employees of the dedicated, competent 
kind and fewer employees who lack the abil- 
ity to carry on an effective and progressive 
program, Ultimate responsibility for the 
execution of such a program has been vested 
by President Kennedy in three men who have 
long been known as true friends of the In- 
dian people, Secretary Stewart Udall, Assist- 
ant Secretary John Carver, and Commis- 
sioner Philleo Nash. I am sure that you 
share my conviction that these men have the 
ability and the desire to fashion the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs into an agency capable of 
rendering the kind of assistance to Indian 
people of which I have spoken to you today. 

I have already referred to a three-sided 
partnership in this development effort and 
have spoken of the areas of responsibility of 
two of the partners, the Congress and the 
administration. The third and most signifi- 
cant partner is the Indian people, and par- 
ticularly the Indian leadership. A heavy re- 
sponsibility rests on your shoulders. None 
of our efforts can succeed without your coop- 
eration. You will have to help develop res- 
ervation programs, you will have to screen 
requests for assistance to determine which 
serve a useful productive purpose and which 
do not, you will have to resist pressures to 
fritter away tribal assets and instead plan 
on their utilization for maximum economic 
benefit. All this will be a great challenge to 
you. I know you will be ready to meet it 
and I, for one, stand ready to work with you 
in every way that will genuinely promote the 
welfare of the Indian people. 


The Belgrade Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two inter- 
esting articles from the September 9 edi- 
tion of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
regarding the Belgrade Conference. 

The first is an article by Mr. Edwin 
Roth, Courier-Journal special writer, and 
the second is by Mr. M. S. Handler, of the 
New York Times News Service. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BELGRADE CONFERENCE Faris FLAT Trytnc To 
Form THIRD-POWER BLOC 

(By Edwin Roth, Courier-Journal special 

writer) 

Beicrape.—When India’s Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru, by far the most important 
participant of the Belgrade conference of 
nonaligned states, walked down the steps 
from his aircraft at Belgrade he 
stumbled and slipped. For a moment it 
seemed he would fall all the way down the 
steps and hit Yugoslav soil head first—but 
he managed to grasp the banister rail. 
Steadying himself, he walked into the wide 
open arms of Tito, who embraced and kissed 
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Nehru's slip on the plane steps as he ar- 
rived for the Belgrade conference was what 
psychologists call a Freudian slip. He was 
most unenthusiastic about this conference, 
and accepted the invitation from its or- 
ganizers, Tito and Nasser, only because to 
refuse it would have caused offense. But he 
made clear that he would do everything to 
prevent the formation of a “third power 
bloc.“ 

As the conference got underway, Nehru— 
though not surprised—became increasingly 
impatient as he watched it develop into an 
orgy of personal and national vanities, frus- 
trations, inferiority complexes and resent- 
ments. There were all the burning, bitter 
resentments of poor barefooted people 
against those people who not only have 
shoes, but even motor cars. 

Much of the time, the conference saw 
displays of incredible megalomania, 

Speaker after speaker set down the pre- 
cise conditions under which his country 
would be willing to accept financial or eco- 
nomic aid—and gave his views of what “this 
conference“ should tell John F. Kennedy and 
Nikita Khrushchev todo. Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, dictator President of the United Arab Re- 
public, claimed that the nonaligned coun- 
tries (and, by implication, Nasser personally) 
had caused Kennedy and Khrushchey to 
meet in Vienna. 

But even that was surpassed by Ghana's 
President Kwame Nkrumah. With perspira- 
tion glistening on his black face, he cried 
passionately: 

“Imagine half a dozen hydrogen bombs, 
each one the equivalent of 100,000 tons of 
TNT, dropped on Accra, New Delhi, Cairo, 
London, New York and Moscow.” 

It did not seem to occur to Nkrumah that 
even if nuclear war broke out, the first hy- 
drogen bomb would not be dropped on the 
Ghanian capital Accra—and that perhaps 
neither Eastern nor Western military plan- 
ners consider Accra worth a hydrogen bomb 
in any circumstances whatever. 


NO CONDEMNATION 


Although this conference met under the 
shadow of the mushroom cloud and under 
the fallout of Russia’s new nuclear explo- 
sion, the delegates here hesitated to con- 
demn it. 

Some delegates, notably Nehru, have said 
how shocked they are that Russia ended the 
suspension of nuclear tests and exploded 
another H-bomb. But these polite expres- 
sions of incredulous shock are very different 
from the howls of rage and abuse let loose 
by the very same men against the French 
explosion of a much smaller atom bomb. 

In his ranting, rambling, cliche-ridden 
hour-long speech, Nkrumah demanded the 
formation of a power bloc of nonalined 
states at the United Nations which, he said, 
should be reorganized according to the so- 
called troika system—with Assistant Sec- 
retaries General from the East bloc, the West 
bloc, and the nonalined bloc. 

He read out the immense figures which the 
United States, Russia and Britain spend on 
armaments, and suggested that they should 
instead give this money to the nonalined 
underdeveloped countries. 

Like many others at this conference, and 
in stronger words than most, Nkrumah de- 
manded the full acceptance and recognition 
of the East German Communist state. But 
in the very same breath (he was summing 
up his demands), he also demanded the end 
of all colonialism, 

Curiously Nkrumah does not consider East 
Germany to be a “colony,” any more than he 
would look upon Hungary or Czechoslovakia 
as “colonies,” At this conference, ‘‘colonial- 
ism” and “imperialism” (two words used 
countless times in every session) mean only 
the domination of colored people by white 
people, and not the domination of white 
people by more powerful white people. 
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FACT OF LIFE 


Nehru, too, suggested the recognition of 
East Germany, though he made it clear that 
he did so only because he considered “the 
East German Government” to be one of 
the facts of life. 

This caused some West German observers 
to remark with cynical bitterness that West 
Germany got very little in return for the 
millions of hard West German marks spent 
in aid to underdeveloped countries. 

Nehru's big speech brought the first re- 
freshing note of cold realism into a confer- 
ence which until then had seemed to take 
place in Alice’s lunatic wonderland behind 
the looking glass. As Nehru is the democrat- 
{cally elected leader of some 450 million 
people and represents more than half the 
total number of people which this confer- 
ence claims to represent, he has no need to 
overcompensate any inferiority complex. 
Speaking immediately after Nkrumah, he 
tore Nkrumah’s speech to shreds. 

Tito, Nasser and Nkrumah are trying hard 
to create a power bloc of nonalined states. 
But no common denominator can be found 
between men who hate each other as much 
as Nasser and Bourguiba, Nasser and Kassem, 
or Nkrumah and some of the other African 
leaders. 

AND INpIla's NEHRU Is ONE WHO SPRANG 

Trro’s SELF-MADE TRAP 
(By M. S. Handler, New York Times News 
Service) 

Wounded in their pride and bewildered by 
what had happened to their carefully 
planned strategy, the Yugoslavs are trying to 
understand the extent of the political de- 
feat they suffered in the conference of non- 
alined powers, which ended earlier this 
week, 

The planned triumphal march to the head- 
ship of the nonalined countries proved to 
be a self-made trap, and the man who opened 
the trapdoor for President Tito was the 
mild-mannered man from India, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. 

This deceptive, tough political infighter 
from India had tried to warn the Yugoslavs. 
and their militant African and Arab friends 
of the danger of deluding themselves into 
thinking that their time had come to in- 
struct the great powers in how to conduct 
their affairs. 

The speeches of Tito, President Nkrumah 
of Ghana and some of the others indicated 
a trend, if not a determination, to put the 
Western Powers on trial for the current in- 
ternational crisis and all the evils that beset 
the world today. : 

Nehru's advice, though coming from one 
of the most experienced and successful 
statesmen in the world, was ignored and 
the activists proceeded to pillory the West, 
and play at dictating to the Allies a policy 
that could have meant only the abandon- 
ment of Berlin and Germany, the dissolution 
of the NATO alliance, and the immediate, 
iquidation of the remnants of empire in 
Asia and Africa. 

Supported by U Nu of Burma, Madame 
Bandaranaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon, and 
Archbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus, 
the Indian Prime Minister demonstrated to 
Tito and his African and Arab friends how 
a true political master operates in a clinch, 

The struggle was transplanted from the 
open session to closed committee. Nehru 
proceeded to eviscerate the demands Tito and 
the Africans and Arabs sought to write into 
the final resolutions. 

Assisted on individual issues by President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia and King Hassan of Morocco, 
Nehru not only demolished the militants 
but, when he got through with them, they 
had passed over the German question with 
brief, noncommital references, endorsed the 
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Western position on disarmament with in- 
Spection and controls, and subscribed to a 
Vague formula on the reorganization of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 


Slovaks of Paterson, N.J., Diocese 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
this title, a historical review, compiled 
by John C. Sciranka, well-known Amer- 
ican Slovak journalist, associated with 
the Slovak Catholic Sokol and the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of American and 
Other fraternal organizations, appeared 

the Katolicky Sokol—Catholic Fal- 
Con—and also in a digest form in the 
Herald News, Passaic-Clifton, N.J., and 
the Paterson Evening News, as well as 
the Dobry Pastier—Good Shepherd—of- 
Publication of the federation, 
eas is celebrating this year its golden 

ee, 


After the pontifical mass, celebrated 
by the Most Reverend James A. McNulty, 
D.D., bishop of Paterson, N.J., on Sun- 
day, July 21, a banquet was held at St. 

ry’s Auditorium, Passaic, N.J., where 

t. Rev. Msgr. Andrew J. Romanak, P.A., 
Was host. Bishop McNulty compliment- 
ed the Slovaks for their stanch faith 
and many sacrifices. He praised the ef- 
forts of the Slovak\Catholic Federation 
of America, an affiliate of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference for its re- 
cent drive to erect an institute of SS. 

and Methodius in Rome for the 
ning of priests for the future work 
in Slovakia. 

Bishop McNulty’s praiseworthy words 
received publicity in the Advocate, offi- 

diocesan organ, published in Newark 
and the Catholic News, published in New 
York City. The bishop's statement and 
© entire program were beamed to Slo- 
vakia by Radio Free Europe. 

I was happy to learn that a 50-star 
flag, which I donated to Monsignor Ro- 
Manak and his parish, according to the 
Statement by Mr. John C. Sciranka, will 

kept as a memento of this pilgrimage 
for the historical day “when it will fly 
Over the historical city of Bratislava, 
the capital of Slovakia.” 

In order to appreciate the spirit of the 

vak pioneers of Paterson, N.J., dio- 
cese, I am happy to introduce here their 
history as compiled by John C. Sci- 
ranka: 
SLovaxs or PATERSON, N.J., DIOCESE 
(Compiled by J. C. Sciranka) 

On Sunday, July 2, during the pilgrimage 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius at St. Mary's 
(Assumption) parish, Passaic, N.J., many, no 
doubt, will be curious to know the back- 
ground of the Slovaks and their pioneers, 
especially in the Paterson (N.J.) diocese. 

While the Slovaks of this area are paying 
tribute to their apostles, who brought Chris- 

ty to their ancestors in Slovakia at the 
behest of Ruler Rastislay, who sought mis- 
Sionaries from Byzantine Emperor Michael 
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mastering the language of his people, pres- 
ent-day generations will want to know about 
the past, and especially the early settlers in 
this area. 

The social life of Slovaks began in Passaic 
on December 19, 1879, when Mr. Waterhouse 
brought seven pioneers to this city. They 
were: Andrew Pastor, Jan Socha, Jan Kosto- 
sin, George Slivka, Jan Pochlod, Jan Salaso- 
vic, and Edward Geiger. Six months later 
Stephen Cherepy and Frank Dtombly ar- 
rived, 

These pioneers were aware of the fact that, 
prior to them, the Slavonic people already 
made history in this area and the new coun- 
try in general. Besides the fact that famous 
Dalmatians, who are Croats from present-day 
Yugoslavia, accompanied Christopher Colum- 
bus on his voyage to the new world, it is 
most significant that a year before the May- 
flower dropped anchor off the New England 
coast, carrying English immigrants who were 
to establish a Puritan theocracy in the 
northern wilderness, Polish and Slovak im- 
migrants were fighting for democratic rights 
in the young Virginia colony. 

SLOVAKS AID CAPT, JOHN SMITH IN 
JAMESTOWN 

Arriving in 1607 to aid Capt, John Smith 
in building Jamestown, Va., the first perma- 
nent English settlement in the new world, 
these Slavs were employed by British capital 
to manufacture glass beads for trading with 
the Indians and as workers in other crafts, 

But in 1619, when the House of Burgesses 
met in Jamestown for the first time, the 
Poles and their Slav brothers, despite their 
vital contributions to the maintenance of 
the colony, were denied the right to vote. 
Rebellion against this injustice quickly took 
organized form unless equal rights for all 
were restored. They won their demands, 
and “The Court Book of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London” attests, under the date of 
July 31, 1619, the record book of the Eng- 
lish financial backers of the Jamestown 
Colony declared: 

“Upon some dispute the Polonians resident 
in Virginia, it was now agreed that they 
shall be enfranchised and made as free as 
any inhabitant there whatsoever. And be- 
cause of their skill in making pitch and tar 
and soap ashes shall not die with them, it 
is agreed that some young men shall be put 
unto them to learn their skill and knowl- 
edge for the benefit of the country here- 
at ter.“ 

This is still being carried on unto this 
day, and the purpose of this year’s pilgrim- 
age in honor of SS. Cyril and Methodius is 
to aid the institute named in honor of these 
two apostles, which is being built In Rome 
at the behest of the holy father for the 
training of future priests for Slovakia, now 
under Communist regime, which already 
needs over 1,100 priests. 

The spirit of training future leaders was 
always the objective of our pioneers. We 
can see it from the actions of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, who, 50 years after the Jamestown 
experiment, as Governor of New Amsterdam, 
now New York, held out alurements to group 
of Slavonic pioneers. Augustine Herman, 
first Czech (Bohemian) in America, was on 
his board of advisers. Herman later estab- 
lished Bohemian Manor in Maryland and 
made a map of the State. In 1659 group 
of Poles arrived and settled near Fort Orange, 
now New York, where their skill as tillers of 
soll soon became evident. 

During the same period of the Dutch 
occupation, Dr. Alexander Kuriusz, a Pole 
whose name has become known to history 
as Curtius, is credited with having estab- 
lished the first school of secondary educa- 
tion in America, which subsequently be- 
came an academy at which pioneers of more 
than one racial strain receiyed their early 
education. 
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MORAVIAN-SLOVAK BAPTIZED INDIANS IN 1676 


In the volume of "Passaic and Its En- 
virons” by late Passaic Historian William W. 
Scott, Rev. Henry Loskiel, a Moravian mis- 
sionary, was baptizing Indians in 1676 in 
the vicinity of Passaic. And Moraviaus were 
Slavs, who with Slovaks and Czechs formed 
the Great Moravian Empire, whose ruler 
Rastislayv invited apostles Cyril and Metho- 
dius to his domain. 

Polish nobleman, Zaborowski, who was 
an early settler in New Amsterdam, later 
moved to New Jersey, where he acquired 
large tracts of land in Bergen County, along 
Passaic River, now the home of countless 
Slavs. The family is known as Zabriskie. 
Poles have settled in Delaware with other 
Slavs as early as 1650, according to old 
records. At that time the famous Mora- 
vian-Slovak Johann Amos Comenius (Ko- 
mensky) (1592-1671) was busy organizing 
public instruction. His high reputation 
brought him invitations from England, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and even the Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The leadership of these noted men was 
a great inspiration to the first pioneers, who 
sought in the New World to establish their 
societies and parishes. 

Such was also the case of the first Slovak 
pioneers in Passaic, who 21 in number on 
November 2, 1884, the first Slovak 
Sick and Benefit Society of St. Stephen the 
King of Hungary. This was one of the first 
Slovak societies in America. The beautiful 
glass windows of St. Stephen and his son 
St, Emery, the gift of this society, still dec- 
orate St. Mary’s Church, in Passaic. They 
later formed St. John the Baptist Society and 
“Pannonia,” National Slovak Society. 
Pannonia was the birthplace of St. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, patron of the Slovak Catho- 
lic Sokol, which organization was formed in 
Passaic on July 4, 1905, by 43 members and 
now has a membership of 52,000 and assets 
of $15 million. St. Martin was also a distant 
relative of St. Patrick, whose father was a 
Roman soldier in Pannonia, then Roman 
province, which was then the name of the 
country of Slovaks. 

The Slovaks began to organize their par- 
ish on April 1, 1891, in Passaic but due to 
shortage of Slovak speaking priests, the or- 
ganization work was delayed. Since the first 
Slovak pioneers came from eastern Slovakia, 
where the Catholics of Byzantine rite were in 
large number, they aided them in establish- 
ing St. Michael's Byzantine Rite Church in 
Passic on November 14, 1891. The first pas- 
tor of Byzantine Rite Catholics was Rev. 
Nicofer Chanath. : 

FATHER ZBOYOVSKY BORN IN PASSIAC 


Their marriages and baptisms were per- 
formed in the St. Nicholas Church, of which 
Father Sheppard was pastor. It was in this 
church that Father John Zboyovsky, who was 
born in Passiac on May 6, 1883, was baptized. 
His grandmother, Mrs. Hlavaty, lived near 
the site where St. Mary's Church stands. 
Father Zboyovsky celebrated on May 30 his 
golden jubilee of priesthood. His family 
moved from Passaic to Bethlehem, Pa., where 
his father was a prominent Catholic layman 
and banker. 

The nearest Slovak parish was in Bayonne, 
N.Y., established in 1889 under the patron- 
age of St. Joseph. Father Samuel Bela ad- 
ministered sacraments to the Slovaks and 
celebrated first mass for them at St. Nicho- 
las Church on Columbia Avenue and Wil- 
liam Streets. In 1893 the St. Mary's parish 
was established, 

The first ushers of the parish, who also 
performed collections from house to house 
were: Stephen Tilicky, Anton Kron, Michael 
Spisiak, Michael Jakub (Jacob), Michael 
Warovsky, John Skvarla, Michael Kanis, 
John Liptak, Emery Reicher, Andrew Pastor, 
John Kadelak, and Michael Soltis. 
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FATHER SKULIK, FIRST SLOVAK PASTOR 


Rey. Bernard M. Skulik was first pastor, 
who remained in the parish only till the mid- 
die of January 1894. In May 1894 the fifth 
national convention of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union, now numbering over 100,000 
members was held in Passaic and Rev. Ste- 
phen Furdek, known as “Father of American 
Slovaks" visited Passaic. His visit did much 
for the encouragement of the first pioneers. 
Other Slovak leaders, namely Father Ray- 
mond Wider and Father Erwin Gellhoff 
promised to send a Slovak priest to Passaic. 
Father B. Kwiatkowski of the Polish parish 
administered the parish. In September 1894 
Father Joseph L. Ligday became pastor. He 
started Sunday school for children. But af- 
ter a year he left the parish. Father Shep- 
hard continued to be administrator. In 
April 1896 Father John E. Pollakovich, 4 
very energetic priest assumed pastorate and 
started a parochial school in the basement 
of the church with an organist as teacher. 
He was followed by Father Ignatius Jasko- 
vitz, who is also known as the first Slovak 
priest to administer to the Slovaks in Amer- 
ica in the Philadelphia archdiocese in 1880. 
Last year was the centennial of his ordina- 
tion. Father Jaskovitz published the Kato- 
licke Noviny” (Catholic News), third Slovak 
publication in America. The first was 
founded in Pittsburgh on October 21, 1886. 
Father Jaskovitz remained in Passaic until 
July 1896. 


ERA OF MONSIGNOR HAITINGER 


In 1898 Father Emery A. Haitinger be- 
came pastor and remained in the parish for 
24 years. He built the beautiful St. Mary's 
Church and eight other churches. Father 
Haitinger, later a monsignor, aided 10 boys 
from his parish to be priests and brought 35 
priests to this country to serve the Slovak 
people. Monsignor Haitinger took part in 
the organizing of the Slovak Catholic Fed- 
eration of America on February 22, 1911, 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and was one of its 
incorporators. He died 2 years ago as one 
of three living incorporators of the fed- 
eration, which in this golden jubilee year 
of its existence has undertaken to build 
an Institute of SS. Cyril and Methodius in 
Rome. 

Father John D. Salamon was pastor of St. 
Mary's for 21 years until his death in No- 
vember 1945. He built the new school in 
1929, which also served as Pope Pius XII 
Diocesan High School in 1939. The present 
pastor, Msgr. Andrew J. Romanak, P.A., 
is the first American Slovak prelate in the 
East elevated to the dignity of prothonotary 
apostolic. Monsignor Romanak is also di- 
rector of Pope Pius XII Diocesan High School. 

The following priests served as assistants 
in the parish: Msgr. Andrew L. Adzima, 
later pastor in Bayonne; Father John D, 
Salamon, Father John Miklus, later pastor 
of Sacred Heart Church in Rockaway and 
Jersey City, where he died in 1937; Msgr. 
J. F. Kelly; Father Michael Danczak, who 
died recently in Hoboken, NJ.; Msgr. 
Andrew V. Stefan, V.C., pastor of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, Boonton; Father John F. 
Pagach, Msgr. John D. Furman, Den- 
ville; Msgr. Emil R. Suchon, Rocka- 
way, who will preach on the life of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius during the pilgrimage 
on July 2; Msgr. Francis ©. Babulik, 
who is vicar general of the diocese of Na- 
goya, Japan; Father Joseph Yuresko and 
the present assistants, Father Bischoff and 
Father Joseph Nemshak. 

The following sons of the parish were 
ordained to priesthood: Father Charles Ra- 
doczy, Monsignor Adzima, Father John D. 
Salamon, Msgr. J. D. Furman, Father An- 
drew E. Skvarla, O.S.B., Father Ladislaus J. 
Petrick, Msgr. Emil R. Suchon, Father Leo 
G. Zavatsky, Father Joseph Skorupka, S. B D., 
missioner in Ghana, Africa; Father Edward 
M. Matash, Father John Mushinsky, and 
Father Theodore Kollar. 
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CLIFTON SLOVAK PARISH 


SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish, Clifton, 
was organized on October 22, 1913. The 
late Bishop John O'Connor gave his approval 
on April 1, 1914. Father Anton Gracik, first 
pastor, took over the parish on September 
14, 1914, and labored until December 11, 1920. 
He was followed by Father John Mikklus, 
Father Raisy, and Father Anselm Murn, 
OF. M., a Franciscan who came on October 15, 
1921. The Slovak Franciscan Fathers have 
cared for the parish since then. The present 
pastor is Father Francis Vilha, O.F.M., and 
Robert Valent, O.F.M., is assistant pastor, 
Father Daniel Novak, O.S.B., Father Jerome 
Pavlik, O.F.M., and Father Eugene Gasparo- 
vic, O.F.M., are the priests sons from the 
parish. In 1928 the parochial school was 
established. Mrs. Elizabeth Novak, mother 
of a Benedictine priest, is the oldest Slovak 
woman in this area and still active. An- 
drew Klukosovsky, Stephen Bigos, and An- 
drew Bekes are the 3 living founders of 
the original 43, who founded the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol in 1905. 


SS. Cyril and Methodius, Boonton, was 
founded on June 16, 1907, although organiza- 
tion began in 1905. Father Francis Skutil 
was its first pastor and labored until his 
death 28 years ago. Father Skutil was also 
first editor of the Katolicky Sokol (Catholic 
Falcon) and founder of the Priatel’ Dietok 
(Children’s Friend), both publications are 
observing their golden jubilee this year. 
Father Skutil was assisted in the Children’s 
Friend by Father Michael Major, then pastor 
in Guttenberg (St. John Nepomucene). 
Later he went to Chicago, where he labored 
zealously and died there. Msgr. Andrew V. 
Stefan, V.C., succeeded Father Skutil as 
pastor. 

Sacred Heart Parish, Rockaway, was estab- 
lished in 1923. The late Father John Miklus 
was its first pastor. He was succeeded by 
Msgr. Andrew J. Romanak, P.A., who labored 
there for 18 years. Since 1945 Msgr. Emil R. 
Suchon is pastor and built a new church and 
rectory. Also a new church was built in 
Clifton, NJ., during the pastorate of Very 
Rev. Lawrence Pollak, O.F.M. 

Before concluding this story, mention 
should be made of Father Eugene Dikovich, 
late pastor of St. Boniface Church, Paterson, 
who was of Slovak origin and served the early 
pioneers in Passaic area some three-quarters 
of a century ago. 

In memory of these pioneers and in com- 
memoration of the heritage of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, Most Rev. James A. McNulty, D.D., 
bishop of Paterson, will pontificate Sunday, 
July 2, at 12:30 noon in St. Mary’s Church, 
Passaic, N.J., where the Slovaks of eastern 
seaboard States will assemble for their an- 
nual pilgrimage. We welcome them in the 
home city of the Slovak Catholic Sokol, which 
will observe on Tuesday, July 4 its 56th an- 
niversary in preparation for the 20th na- 
tional slet and gymnastic and track and 
field meet at Fairfield University, where the 
pilgrims are invited to come. 


Longevity Step Increases for Postal 
Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to identify myself with those Members 
of the House of Representatives who sup- 
ported in overwhelming fashion the pas- 
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sage of S, 1459 to provide longevity step 
increases for postal employees. 

This measure eliminates discrimina- 
tion against postal employees, a condi- 
tion which has existed far too long. It 
provides them with longevity pay in- 
creases and salary benefits comparable 
to those which other Government em- 
ployees in the civil service have always 
enjoyed. 

This situation has been not only an 
inconsistency, but a genuine inequity. 
It has denied the postal workers of the 
opportunity of moving upward in salary 
scales. It has resulted in deteriorating 
morale and we owe it to these faithful 
and dedicated public servants to correct 
these inequities to which they have been 
subjected. 

Our postal workers take pride in their 
work and in their Department. They 
are entitled to recognition for merit per- 
formance and an incentive reward. 
When implemented, S. 1459 will increase 
the efficiency of these employees to an 
extent that I am confident will more 
than offset any threatened increase in 
the postal deficit—and certainly that 
would be in the public interest. 

As a friend of the American postal 
workers, I am gratified that this 87th 
Congress has been able to eliminate this 
statutory inequality and removed our 
postal force from the category of forgot- 
ten men and women. 


The World Needs Women’s Powers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of progress—traditionally referred 
to as the progress of mankind—more 
and more is bearing the inimitable 
touch of womankind. 

As the foundation of our society, the 
women of America still serve as the 
heart of our homelife—as wives, mothers 
and homemakers. 

However, the hands that once only 
rocked the cradle now are also rotating 
the wheels of progress in almost every 
field of human endeavor. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a thought-provoking article by 
Jane Mary Farley entitled “World Needs 
Women’s Powers.” Reflecting the views 
of Dr. Maria Eschbach—a former Ger- 
man teacher and educational consult- 
ant—the article presents informative, 
thought-provoking views on better utili- 
zation of women’s power. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Worp NEEDS WOMEN’S POwERS—EDUCATION 
FOR FUTURE BEGINS IN FAMILY, EXCHANGE 
TEACHER SAYS 

(By Jane Mary Farley) 

By her own admission, Dr. Maria Eschbach 

is having a few thorny problems with Eng- 
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lish. Patiently, hesitantly, she picks her 
way, word by word, through the unfamiliar 
language as a small child leaps on stepping 
stones across a wide, deep pond. 

But there is nothing uncertain about the 
Brave light in the young visitor's clear eyes 
and her concern over the future of her sex, 
her country and the world. 

Only a few weeks ago the German teacher 
and educational consultant left her home 
and her job in taunt, strained Bonn. 

“Many times in Berlin I have seen the 
barbed wire—terrible to see. 

“It is no use to fight against communism. 
We must have a better answer. We cannot 
come to a victory with weapons or refrigera- 
tors or television. We have before us men 
who have a faith and who are ready to fight 
for their ideas. The only hope is that we 
have a greater ideology,” she said, selecting 
her expressions with care. 


OFFERS ANSWER 


In the last 15 years as she has studied, 
written, helped devise mew courses and 
taught young people—particularly young 
Women—in West Germany and throughout 
Europe, “it has become even more clear to me 
that the growing threat to the whole free 
world can only be met by far-reaching team- 
work and enlightenment on the widest 
basis. The essential reeducation and 
self-education of men and women today is 
vital no less than the survival and the renew- 
ing of all human society,” she explained in 
applying for her current Fulbright exchange 

ent. 

And it is particularly the education of the 
Modern woman—both back home in Bonn 
and here in Milwaukee—that the educator 
chose to discuss one recent afternoon as she 

a year's exchange on the faculty of 
Milwaukee's Alverno College for Women. 
EDUCATION BEGINS AT HOME 


For the “sound education“ the human race 
needs so badly for sanity and survival begins 
in a “sound family,” the philosopher pointed 
out slowly, deliberately. And woman must 

the center of the sound family. Her chief 
task is to educate children * * * under the 
guidance and domination of God, Then 
young people will be able to bear and under- 
stand the meaning of events which are so 
troubling.” 

On the metaphysics of modern woman the 
Visitor speaks with respected authority. For 
although the lithe Dr. Eschbach looks more 
like a sun kissed tennis champ than a 
Scholarly professor, Europeans recognize her 
as an expert on the education of women and 
their role in the world today, she admitted. 

A graduate of the University of Vienna 
With a doctorate in philosophy, Dr. Esch- 
bach is a dedicated student and advocate of 
Baroness Gertrud von le Fort, the contempo- 
Tary philosopher, historian, and poet whose 
Classic treatise, “The Eternal Woman,” 
written in 1934, urges a return to true 
“womanliness.” 

In addition to regular high school teach- 
ing duties, Dr. Eschbach was requested in 
1954 to head the women's parliamentary 
committee of Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Union for several months. Thus, I 
Was given an insight into the sociopolitical 
work with women.” 

CONSULTANT, WRITER 

Three years ago the ministry of culture 
of Northrhine-Westphalia in Dusseldorf gave 
Dr. Ehchbach a year's leave for work at the 
Secretariate for European Questions in 
Strasbourg, where she worked in the office 
of information on European problems. 

Since her return to Bonn she has set up 
unusual senior high school discussion groups 
to consider European questions, has helped 
observe and evaluate aspects of German 
education and, at the request of the govern- 
ing body in Dusseldorf, has written a long 
treatise on European education, she said. 
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She has also written several analyses of 
Von le Fort’s philosophy, plus two volumes 
for young women: “You and Life” and a 
novel, “The Mysterious Phone Call” (to 
which she is currently composing a sequel). 
Frequently she lectures throughout Europe 
on educational questions, especially on the 
teaching of girls and the education, posi- 
tion, and tasks of women today. She has 
also published several articles on the sub- 
ject in professional journals. 

The Fulbright teacher believes that woman 
fails as an educator and “heart” of the 
home because she has allowed herself to be- 
come “defeminized.” 

“The ideal is lost. Many women have 
no ideal to stay in the family. They have 
no insight into the importance of that 
task,” Dr. Eschbach said. “Woman herself 
is not taking in earnest enough, her task.” 
Besides, the world is pushing her away from 
it, too. 

Woman's unfaithfulness to her “birth- 
right” is not a new psychological problem, 
but the old struggle between pride and sub- 
mission magnified in this age of chaos. It 
always begins when woman starts to imi- 
tate man, Dr. Eschbach believes. 


NEED FOR SOLITUDE 


“This is not good for the spiritual, the 
intellectual, or the physical. I think, for 
instance, if European women could have 
more time for her own meditation it would 
be better. The American woman, perhaps, 
too. But they fear meditation. They fly 
from quiet. 

“Yet we must renew the sources of con- 
templation. This is woman's destiny, or- 
dained by God,” the scholar pointed out. 

“Man is one-half of the world. Woman 
is the other half.” She groped for an anal- 
ogy. “And we are not allowed to mingle.” 
By that, she added, she means that by di- 
vine design men and women should not 
usurp one another's role or natures. “Not 
that they should fight against one another,” 
she said decrying the so-called battle of the 
sexes. 

“But they must find a way together.” 

It is only with this spiritual richness 
and equilibrium and “wholeness” that mod- 
ern woman can educate her children “with 
her being, her example, her.“ She 
paused and leafed through the dictionary. 
“With her whole personal radiance,” she 
explained in a voice gentle, sweet and un- 
hurried. - 

WHERE IS ANSWER? 


Like the “valiant woman” of the Old Testa- 
ment, it is only the “valiant” modern woman 
who can endow her children with selfless 
guidance, love, care. It is only she who 
can teach them sacrifice, self-expenditure, 
virtue, beauty of soul, love. 

Even when a woman enters politics, teach- 
ing, medicine, she must follow the profes- 
sions not in the masculine sense, but with 
a kind of “spiritual motherhood” that is in 
every genuine woman, the visitor intimated. 

And where in today’s rush and strife will 
women learn to renew and restore their 
“valiant” natures? 

“It is the task of the teachers of women,” 
Dr. Eschbach believes. Modern education 
has to educate women to be able to bear 
solitude, to contemplate” to get a better 
perspective on themselves, the world and 
eternity and to find the inner joy and peace 
they need if they are to be the focus of 
their families, she believes. 


SEES HOPE BEGINNING 


It is her hope, Dr. Eschbach added, that 
“a new type of modern woman will result 
from a unification of all Christian teachers 
who see women's primary natural tasks, 
duties, and responsibilities.” 

In women’s high schools and colleges such 
as Alverno and in schools for young women 
in Germany and elsewhere, she said, she be- 
gins to see hope glimmering. 
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“I think we are living in an intermediate 
time. I am not hopeless.” In a sense, she 
admitted, past exaggerations and confusion 
of the male and female destinies are almost 
good in the sense that women living and 
working so much like men have dramatized, 
the problem. 

TO STUDY “HUMANIZING” 

“I think young girls are on the way back” 
to true womanhood, she added. Assured 
that American college and high school sta- 
tistics show that coeds are much more in- 
terested in homes, marriage, and families 
than their career-minded mothers and aunts 
were, she nodded that “it is the same in 
Europe. 

“There is a new interest in the family. 
And it is a good thing.” 

Besides her teaching duties at Alverno, 
she hopes during the coming months to ob- 
serve the structure of American education 
and how it is solving many problems of an 
industrial society. She is particularly in- 
terested in its “humanizing” influence on 
students. 

“I am interested to learn of American 
methods which complete and carry on my 
efforts for an up-to-date education of the 
adolescent, I think we must begin early 
to train this type of woman we spoke of,” 
she said. 


Tribute to the Marine Corps Band 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Marine Band is an integral 
and a traditional part of the Washing- 
ton scene. I doubt if there is anyone of 
us here present who does not regard it 
as his own. It is known as the Presi- 
dent’s own but in our hearts I think we 
feel that he shares it with us. A very 
fine tribute to this organization ap- 
peared in the September 16 issue of the 
Navy Times. It is appropriate that the 
attached article be perpetuated in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tse MARINE BAND: 111 MEN AND A GIRL 

(By Hugh Lucas) 

Wasuincton.—When 6-foot, 4-inch Drum 
Major M. Gy. Sgt. Edmond M. De Mar chugs 
down the street with his 5½-foot baton, 
the 103 Marine Band musicians behind his 
back represent not only good music but also: 

A well-schooled outfit in which a high per- 
centage have masters’ degrees and some are 
working on doctorates. 

At least five different types of music- 
making goups, ranging from jazz to sym- 
phonies. 

An tion that has a library valued 
at $2 million, but actually is priceless, since 
many of the works are the only ones in ex- 
istence. : 

Men who have “rubbed elbows“ with the 
greats of not only this Nation, but those of 
most others on the globe. 

The Marine Band, though it’s old in edu- 
cation is in years, says Assistant Di- 
rector Capt. Dale L. Harpham. About half 
the band has less than 8 years of service in 
the corps, he said. 

However, this hasn't hurt the quality of 
the music—one British bandmaster has 
called the Marine Band the “world’s best 
symphonic band” and this thought has been 
echoed by many others, band officials say. 
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In fact, many of the bandsmen join top 
symphony orchestras—several are with the 
National Symphony among others—or teach 
in top schools on retirement. 

The “President’s own” is not limited to 
symphony music alone. Instead, versatile 
musicians give it a flexibility envied by 
some of the other service musical groups, 
Included in the band is talent for a jazz 
combo; chamber music; 19-man White 
House Orchestra led by Harpham, that plays 
for all state dinners and has a special uni- 
form; show, or Broadway-type band, and 13- 
man tenor, or hotel, band. 

The White House uniform is plain with a 
high black collar. No belt, ribbons, Marine 
Corps insignia or collar ornaments are worn, 
the latter to keep violin players from having 
troubles. 

This, of course, doesn’t count the various 
soloists available when they're wanted by 
high-ranking officials. The band, said As- 
sistant Director Capt. James B. King, Jr., 
can play in groups ranging from 1 to more 
than 100. 

Typical of the talent the band can draw 
on is the leader of the chamber music string 
quintet, M. Sgt. William D. Rusinak. He at- 
tended Eastman School of Music, one of the 
finest in the country, and had his own hotel 
band in Minneapolis before joining the 
Marine Band 6 years ago. 

Another one of the top-talent group in 
the band is M. Sgt. William C. Jolly, the staff 
arranger, veteran of the World War II Bob 
Crosby band and one of the 10 best jazz 
guitarists in the United States, according to 
some of those in the business. Unlike most 
of the others in the band, Jolly says he had 
no formal musical education, just “picking it 
up” as he went along. 

He is now taking courses with Berklee 
School of Music in arranging. He says jazz 
is played by technicians today, unlike the 
thirties when pickup jam sessions were the 
order of the day. And you have to keep on 
top of the latest techniques and develop- 
ments to be successful. 

He's putting his knowledge to work right 
now in the new jazz combo in the band. 
He formed it along with Gy. Sgt. Donald F. 
Von Beulwitz. It is the first organized group 
of this kind in the band. 

As a sidelight, Von Beulwitz is a graduate 
of Northwestern University in public rela- 
tions. He also attended Midwestern School of 
Music afterward. In fact, one man in the 
band, M. Gy. Sgt. Arthur W. Lehman, has a 
degree in electrical egnineering from Penn 
State. 

Both Jolly and Von Beulwitz are old hands 
in the business of bigtime music. They 
were together in Hollywood before coming 
to Washington, putting on national tele- 
vision and radio shows for the benefit of the 
Marine Corps. 

With two other people, they handled the 
“Dress Blues” program on CBS-TV. They 
persuaded singer Monica Lewis to work on 
the show without salary. And they had the 
biggest names in the jazz world, such as 
George Shearing, and dance band leaders, like 
Les Brown, appear for nothing. 

Doris Day was featured singer for 2½ years 
on the show and Rosemary Clooney worked 
with them for 3% years. 

CBS estimated that the program would 
have cost $214 million dollars if the salaries 
of the guest artists had been paid. The 
Marines ran it at a cost of $13 a show—for 
the tape. 

At various times it ran on the 585-station 
Mutual network, the 185-station NBO tie-up 
and the five stations of the John Poole net- 
work, a west coast organization. 

M. Sgt. Anthony F. Matarrese, a percus- 
sionist from Eastman, and S. Sgt. David P. G. 
Wundrow, who attended Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, fill out the Marine Band jazz group. 

They don't play “way out“ progressive 
jazz, Jolly says. Instead, they stick to the 
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George Shearing-type music, which seems 
to please more people. 

Their playing has not been restricted to 
social gatherings in the Washington area, 
area. They have played for a Voice of 
America broadcast that was beamed in the 
Far East. 

Jolly also arranges the favorite songs of 
the occupants of the White House. The 
President is fond of “September Song,” he 
says, while Mrs. Kennedy likes bright, light 
Broadway show-type tunes for her social 
gatherings, such as “Sound of Music” and 
“Gigi.” She also likes “Never on Sunday” 
and “I Love Paris“ among others, band offi- 
cials said. 

The tunes arranged by Jolly have a univer- 
sal appeal as pointed up during the visit of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev to Wash- 
ington a couple of years ago. Jolly went to 
the Russian Embassy in Washington to get 
examples of Soviet music. 

A suitable one was found and played dur- 
ing a reception. And the Russian top man 
stopped the band to applaud their rendition 
of a festival folk dance. 

It's not often, however, that the Band has 
to go elsewhere to get its music. Among the 
thousands of scores in the big library at the 
Marine Barracks are at least 100 that are lit- 
erally priceless. Most of them are out of 
print and unobtainable anywhere else. 

Included in the collection is the score of 
the opera Genevieve de Brabant by Offen- 
bach, This includes the aria “Complets Des 
Hommes D’Armes," which is supposed to be 
the basis for the Marines’ Hymn. The opera 
premiered December 26, 1867, in Paris. 

The band maintains its standards by being 
very choosy about whom they let in. Every 
man must audition before he is accepted. 
Most are top graduates of their schools who 
ask the Marine Band if any vacancies are 
coming up. He then is invited to audition 
by Harpham, who hears brass players; King, 
who passes on reed candidates, or Band Di- 
rector Lt. Col. Albert F. Schoepper, who 
judges string players. Actually, any one 
of the three can audition any candidate since 
all play a number of instruments. 

But when the three were playing Marine 
bandsmen themselves, Schoepper played the 
violin, Harpham the trombone and King the 
clarinet. 

The prospective members are also ques- 
tioned during the hour-long interview to see 
if they will fit in with other bandsmen. 

If they pass this hurdle they are ready 
to begin some pretty hard work. Every man 
must practice a minimum of 3 hours a day 
on his particular Instrument. To insure 
that he's on time for an engagement, he 
must leave his home at least 2 hours before 
normal travel time. 

Then he plays for 3 hours or so and it takes 
him an hour or so to get back home. 

This runs into a lot of time since the band 
performed 1,078 services last year. These in- 
cluded such things besides White House 
gatherings as the First Lady’s luncheon, tele- 
vision shows, Women's Press Club perform- 
ances, service dances and the like. 

Among these performances are three that 
the Marine band always takes part in—White 
House, annual Gridiron Club dinner (an ex- 
clusive newspaperman's affair which lam- 
poons political figures) and Easter services 
at Arlington Cemetery. 

The band also has its own “recording 
studio,” where music is put on tape or 
recorded for recruiting shows and films and 
other government requests. The band hasn't 
made any commercial records, though it has 
been asked and some other service units have, 
because of defense policy. 

Next door to the recording control booth is 
a shop where the band repairs 90 percent of 
its instruments, even including replating 
jobs. 

Though the bandsmen are in close contact 
with top officialdom during their work, they 
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receive no special diplomatic training, Harp- 
ham said. Instead, the band operates on the 
idea that kindness is irresistible, he said, and 
this has worked in every case. 

When a group is sent to an event, the 
man that is best qualified both musically 
and socially—regardiess of rank—is chosen 
to be in charge of the group. In contrast to 
the past, no high-ranking conductor is sent 
along with the units; each has its own play- 
ing leader. 

Credit for this increased responsibility, not 
only for the men but for selection of band 
members by the assistant directors, is given 
to Director Schoepper. This policy has 
helped the Marine Band reach one of its 
highest peaks of excellence in both acquir- 
ing and maintaining top talent, officials say. 
Schoepper took over his job May 1, 1955. 

So, the next time you see the Marine Band 
prancing down the avenue, remember you are 
viewing one of America’s top musicmaking 
organizations. And if you like what you 
hear, that makes you and President Ken- 
nedy (and President Thomas Jefferson) of 
the same mind. 


There Is No Surplus of Forest Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the rapid 
depletion of our national resources re- 
quires a renewed, conscientious effort 
to first, avoid waste; and, second, pro- 
vide better utilization, management 
and—if possible—replenishment pro- 


grams. 

According to experts, U.S. timber re- 
quirements, for example, are expected 
to double in the next 20 years. Because 
of this, I believe it is essential that we 
undertake new efforts to further de- 
velop—and, as necessary, expand—local, 
State, and Federal efforts to conserve. 
our forests; better educate our citizens 
on the need for conservation and sound 
utilization practices—particularly in 
avoiding waste; promote multiple-use 
policies; and, develop more expansive 
replenishment programs. 

Over the years, my home State of 
Wisconsin has had a particularly fine 
record in forest management. The co- 
operative private—educational—State- 
Federal efforts have contributed espe- 
cially to our progress. 

Nevertheless, we realize that there are 
still serious far-reaching problems to be 
met and resolved. 

Recently, the Green Bay Gazette pub- 
lished a realistic appraisal of the chal- 
lenges, entitled “There Is No Surplus 
of Forest Products.” Reflecting con- 
structive efforts of Wisconsin to meet 
the problem, as well as a realistic eval- 
uation of the ever-growing demands on 
our forest reserves, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article published 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE Is No SURPLUS or Forest PRODUCTS 

While some Wisconsin farmers may be 
plagued with surpluses that is not the case 
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with the tree farmers, Wisconsin is the 
leading State in the manufacture of paper 
and paperboard and thus provides a good 
Market for forest products at the present 
time and gives every indication of even 
greater needs in the future. 

That is why it is a matter of importance 
to the entire State that a statewide forestry 
education program entitled “Busy Acres in 
Wisconsin” was launched at the 16th annual 
Lake States Logging Congress here last week. 

The program is intended to make the land- 
owner aware of the potential benefits of tree 
farming and its importance to his welfare, 
to provide him with the basic knowledge re- 
quired to put his land under tree manage- 
ment and to make it simple for him to obtain 
forestry advice which, if carried out, can 
qualify him for tree farm certification. 

The Busy Acres program originated in 
North Carolina in 1959 and was picked up 
later by Mississippi and Florida. Last year 
Texas and South Carolina adopted the pro- 
gram and this year Wisconsin is joining the 
Parade along with Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Arkansas. The Busy Acres 
Program in Wisconsin supplements the Wis- 
consin tree farm program. It is expected 
that the program will receive public accept- 
ance and eventually all Busy Acres will be- 
come certified Wisconsin tree farms. The 
U.S. Forest Service and the Forest Manage- 
ment Division of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department have cooperated closely in help- 
ing the State’s forest industries in the suc- 
cessful administration of Wisconsin's tree 
farm The same cooperation may 
be expected in the Busy Acres program. 

To help in the spread of information about 
the very successful program a 32-page book- 
let entitled “Busy Acres" has been prepared 
by the Wisconsin Tree Farm Committee 
which consists of six industrial foresters 
and a representative of the forest manage- 
ment division of the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department. Others cooperating in the 
preparation of the booklet included the U.S. 
Forest Service, Agricultural Extension Sery- 
ice, Soil Conservation Service, and Trees for 
Tomorrow, Inc. The booklet is briefed and 
Well illustrated. It can be read in a few min- 
utes but it has material which will un- 
doubtedly bring persons interested in tree 
farming back to review it often. 

According to the U.S. Forest Service, Wis- 
consin has 176,906 owners of 11,431,000 acres 
of commercial forest land. Of that number 
159,776 private owners own 6,304,000 acres, 
all in plots of less than 100 acres. Thus it 
is easy to see that if there is to be improve- 
ment in timber production, it must come 
from 150,000 private owners with the small 
Woodlots. Good progress has already been 
made in Wisconsin for it now has 320 certi- 
fied tree farms embracing 1,157,889 acres 
Of privately owned taxpaying forest land 
under sound management practices. This, it 
is said, is comparable in area to a woodland 
Strip 40 feet wide from Green Bay to the 
moon or a strip three-fourths of a mile 
wide from Washington to San Francisco. 

Those well-managed acres are the result 
Of 20 years under the American free farm 
Program which is now active in 47 States 
and consists of 20,903 certified tree farms 
with 56,036,422 acres of forest lands under 
management. 

But this program is not enough. A sur- 
vey a few years ago by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice reported that there was “conclusive evi- 
dence that the productivity of recently cut 
land is the poorest on the farm and other 
private ownerships. 

“The two groups of forest holdings in- 
volved nearly 4.5 million private qwnerships 
which account for 60 percent of the Nation's 
commercial forest land.” 

Last year Richard E. McArdle, chief of 
the U.S. Forest Service, warned pulp and 
paper officials in New York that further 
Significant reductions in the forest lands 
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should be made only “with full realization 
such withdrawals may adversely affect fu- 
ture timber supply” and he added: “We are 
genuinely concerned.” 

The Busy Acres booklet puts the problem 
in these words: “Almost two-thirds of Wis- 
consin's commercial forest land is owned 
by farmers, other private individuals, and 
nonforest industries. One-third of these 
lands are producing wood less than their 
capability. With the proper attention these 
woodlands can be placed in top production. 
Actually trees are just as much an invest- 
ment as cattle and yield up to 15 or more 
percent interest. depending on the type, and 
condition of the woodland and how the 
owner manages it,” 

The farmer is offered this bit of advice: 
“With an ever-increasing demand for new 
wood products, with an ever-growing popula- 
tion which will mean even better markets, 
it is time to take stock. It is time your idle 
or lazy acres started working for peak pro- 
duction.” - 


Playing Ping-Pong With the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing text of an address by our col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
the Honorable ANcHER NELSEN, prepared 
for delivery today at the Iowa State Con- 
servation Field Day, Marshalltown, 
Towa: 

AN ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ANCHER NEL- 
SEN, OF MINNESOTA 

If you have listened to the so-called ex- 
perts in agriculture over the years, I imagine 
you may be as puzzled as I am over how we 
as farmers can be in all the trouble we are. 
An expert, you know, is just an ordinary 
guy away from home. 

But as I come here from your neighboring 
State as the operator of a 280-acre dairy 
farm in central Minnesota, I do not propose 
to stand up here and claim to be one of 
those so-called experts. I want to try in- 
stead to apply a little commonsense to a 
discussion of where we are, and why, and 
with perhaps a few words.on what we ought 
to do about it. 

Over a period of 25 years I have been asso- 
ciated with government in some small way, 
while at the same time being an active 
farmer, And I am convinced that there 
has been too much attention to applause- 
meter politics in the field of agriculture, 
with the farmer paying through the nose 
because there have been too many men who 
have made use of their alleged knowledge 
of the subject to make political hay. 

Actually, it seems to me the political 
manipulations in farm discussions have been 
our worst enemy. Actually, a large part of 
our troubles are the result of the fancy foot- 
work of some of our so-called friends. 

I am sure you may wish to ask, “Why 
are you still on the farm?" My answer is 
that I find pleasure and satisfaction in get- 
ting out to the barn in the morning to take 
care of the cows, and I hope that you get a 
lift out of climbing aboard the tractor and 
riding the fields as I do, or building or re- 
pairing fences. The work is hard, the hours 
are long, but there is along with the healthy 
tired feeling at the end of the day a feeling 
of satisfaction. 
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And along with all that, I know that you, 
too, have grown accustomed to the uncer- 
tainties of crops, of prices, of weather; the 
doubts as to whether your year’s work will 
pay off; the doubts as to meeting the loan 
at the bank; the doubts as to what Congress 
is going to do to you next week or next year. 

Because, my friends, if you don't like all 
that and the other things that go with mod- 
ern farming, you are in a rugged business in 
which most of the odds are against you, 
whether the odds are man-made or the acts 
of God, and you can well wonder if it's worth 
it all. 

If you'll just take the time to come up 
and shake my hand, you'll see that it has 
had long, hard training on my family size 
farm in central Minnesota which, I imagine, 
is not vastly different from the farms which 
most of you operate. And I happen, as your 
chairman has said, to be one of those Mem- 
bers of Congress who helps make your life 
never dull—even if regularly uncertain. So 
you may safely assume that you are listen- 
ing to a sympathetic soul. 

But—I say, Thank goodness for the farm- 
er.” There surely is nowhere in this land 
a more essential industry than agriculture. 
There surely is no industry which has as 
little to say about its product, its prices, 
its profits. Did I say profits? We don't 
really use that term in our business, do we? 

There surely is no industry that has so 
many well-meaning, fighting friends al- 
legedly trying to help us and usually just 
aggravating the problem. And there surely 
is no industry that had better be in top 
shape all the time because our foods and 
our fibers are the prime essentials of the 
Nation and the world. 

And, let me add, I am sure that you will 
all agree that we are all determined to do 
our best to produce as we are permitted to, 
to provide a good living for our families, to 
make the farmer's life sufficiently attractive 
so that our sons and daughters will want to 
carry on. Because, really, it is a great life, 
I think, and it is always a satisfaction to me 
when the duties of Congress permit, to get 
out to the farm at Hutchinson and help my 
son do his job. 

Just why is farming so difficult? I guess 
we all know most of the reasons; we are 
asked to raise great amounts of food for 
war, and when war ends we all help build 
up vast surpluses which throw a tremendous 
burden on all of us, simply because the 
marvelous performance we have devel- 
oped carries on while the politicians fight 
over whether to let us keep on with our job. 
Farming is difficult because the policymak- 
ers fight it out year after year, making the 
rules of the game more complicated every 
time they pass a law, and that's usually 
every year. 

In passing, let me give you a couple of 
illustrations of the problems that a Member 
= e faces when he tries to take a 

and. 


First, he may be for or against a particular 
approach for perfectly sound reasons, but 
he knows full well that his political op- 
ponents—and we all have them—will turn 
and twist his every act to make him sound 
like an enemy of the farmer. I can give you 
plenty of examples in my own experience, 
but I suppose that’s all part of the game. 

Second, I know you are aware that one of 
the toughest parts of the business, no mat- 
ter where you are, is the abundance of farm 
organizations always ready to tell you what 
to do. I'm for them, you understand, but 
it does get a bit confusing now and then if 
you try to listen to the advice of all of 
them. So we who serve you in Congress 
have to take what we can from many ideas 
and sources and make up our own minds. 
Let me add that I do not believe a Member 
of Congress should be a 100-percent sup- 
porter of the proposals of any tion, 
no matter how lofty its purpose. I hope 
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that we may represent all our people to the 
best of our ability. 

Here are some of the things we as Con- 
gressmen—and as farmers—have to deal 
with: Are price supports to be fixed or 
flexible? Are they to be high or low? Are 
they to be used to encourage production or 
discourage it? Are this year’s decisions 
about parity and support prices going to be 
any good next year or the year after? 

Now let’s take a look at me . ping - 
pong game that keeps us umping. 

We came to the end of World War II 
having done a great job of producing * * * 
and with our farms geared to high produc- 
tion and potential surpluses. In 1947 
CLINTON ANDERSON, now a U.S. Senator from 
New Mexico, became Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He advocated a badly needed, long- 
range farm plan based on flexible supports— 
if a short supply in a commodity exists, 
raise supports to encourage production. 
When surpluses mount, drop supports, but 
always with a floor to protect the farmer, 
President Truman supported Mr. Anderson, 
and Secretary Brannan did, too, for a time 
when he took over the department. 

A year later, in 1948, both political parties 
stood for flexible supports, but by the spring 
of 1949, Brannan scuttled the idea 
in favor of his own infamous plan, and what 
chance could there possibly be for agree- 
ment on anything except to let the mis- 
takes continue and the surpluses mount. 

By 1952 the Republicans stuck with flex- 
ible supports and the Democrats, bargain- 
ing again for votes, campaigned for high 
rigid supports, and the administration of 
President Eisenhower was up against the 
same old political pingpong game. Thus 
through the next 8 years the battle was 
fought and refought to the utter confusion 
of everyone, and with a surplus problem 
that became increasingly a headache. 

The Kennedy administration next moved 
in on the scene. They then proposed the 
Agricultural Act of 1961, known as the om- 
nibus farm bill, which attempted (1) to 
take over the functions of Congress, and 
(2) to obtain authority to place into oper- 
ation the Cochrane theory of supply man- 
agement over every one of the 256 agricul- 
tural commodities produced in America. 
The Congress was wiser than the controllers. 
It refused to give this authority. The pro- 
ponents by the application of their concept 
would destroy the U.S. marketing system by 
placing controls over every segment of the 
marketing system, and thereby destroying 
the free market. 

In the meantime the so-called emergency 
feed grain bill had been passed and I might 
say that this program has possibilities, the 
theory being that land would have to be 
retired in order to balance supply and de- 
mand. But to our surprise, this program— 
contrary to the political history of its pro- 
ponents (especially the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, who had criti- 
cized Mr. Benson at every opportunity for 
not supporting high fixed supports at 90 
percent)—allows the Secretary to set sup- 
ports at any level above 65 percent of parity. 
This is rather confusing. 

If 90 percent of parity was supposed to 
be the answer in 1952, why isn’t it the 
answer in 1961? We were told in 1952 that 
rigid supports at 90 percent was what the 
farmers were supposed to get—and what 
do we get in 1961? You know what we are 
getting under the new feed grain program: 
corn supports at 74 percent of parity and 
the program calls for flexible supports. 
Yes, they flex all the way up from 65 per- 
cent of parity. And under this wide range 
of discretion vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, where does he set the supports? At 
90 percent? At 80 percent? No, not even 
at 75 percent—he has set supports at 74 
percent. I do not necessarily quarrel with 
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the position taken, but I do quarrel with 
the politics that has been played with it. 

So we are right back to where we started 
from. 

it seems pretty clear to me that the polit- 
ical appeal of an issue has been of greater 
concern to the politicians than an effective 
answer that will produce proper income to 
the farmer. 

And out of the mistakes of the last 20 or 
30 years has developed the toughest problem 
of all—some $814 billion in surplus commod- 
ities which hangs as a dead weight on the 
market and our own plans—and which hangs, 
too, as a tremendous burden on all taxpayers, 
whether farmer or not, in paying the costs 
of storage, handling, interest, and transpor- 
tation to the tune of more than a billion 
dollars a year. So we can perhaps under- 
stand a little when the general public fails 
to understand or gets critical of farm pro- 
grams, forgetting that these things have 
happened because we farmers have done our 
best to do the job that they, the public, want 
us to do. 

When the emergency feed grain bill was 
before the Congress, many Congressmen 
pointed to the fact that farmers were in the 
midst of marketing their 1960 crop of corn 
and other feed grains. There was fear that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would use the 
extraordinary powers proposed in that meas- 
ure to force down the cash price of corn by 
the sale of tremendous Government stocks 
on the free market. The Secretary gave 
assurances that he would not do this. He 
said as follows: “You may be sure that we 
will not administer this program so as to re- 
duce the income received by the farmers prior 
to October 1, 1961, from sales of feed grains 
from the 1960 crop, below that they would 
have received if this program had not been 
enacted.” 

However, as soon as the feed grain bill 
became law, the Secretary proceeded to sell 
tens of millions of bushels of feed grains 
under the pretext that this was corn 
“threatened with going out of condition.” 
Between October 1, 1960, and September 1, 
1961, the Commodity Credit Corporation sold 
for domestic use over 235 million bushels 
compared with 105 million bushels in the 
same period a year earlier. 

This action by the price fixers has caused 
the price of corn to be at least 10 cents a 
bushel below the level it should be—below 
what the free market would have paid. As 
a matter of fact, on the 14th of September 
1961 the cash price for No. 2 corn in Chi- 
cago was actually 8 cents under a year ago. 
The price fixers have taken tens of millions 
of dollars out of the pockets of corn pro- 
ducers. 

During the congressional debate on the 
feed-grains program, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture insisted that he have the authority 
to dispose of Commodity Credit surpluses at 
the prevailing market price. Apparently his 
reasoning was that with this power to con- 
trol the market he could force farmers into 
the new program. This is the club that he 
wanted to use. 

When this question came up on the floor 
of the House I felt that it was not right 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture this 
power to club farmers into line. It was 
my contention that if the program was to 
be a success it would have to be made at- 
tractive so that a great majority of the 
farmers would find it to their advantage to 
participate in the sign-up. It was then 
that I offered my amendment to authorize 
partial payment in advance at sign-up. The 
adoption of this amendment would provide 
two advantages: (1) It would encourage 
farmers to participate in the program and 
thus secure the land retirement which is 
the basis of the whole program. Second, 
while being beneficial to the program itself, 
the partial payment in advance would pro- 
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vide the farmer with cash in his pocket at a 
time when he needed it most—during 
spring's work when fuel, fertilizer, and seed 
bills run high. 

Fortunately my amendment was adopted 
and is a part of the 1961 emergency feed 
grain program and has been carried over 
into the 1962 p 

I have often wondered how many farmers 
would have found the program attractive if 
it had not been for this so-called Nelsen 
amendment. 

But there’s another aspect to this situa- 
tion. As you know, the new feed grain pro- 
gram provides for payment to the farmer by 
certificate. 

Here's how it works: When farmers signed 
up for the program last spring, they were 
in theory paid in kind. The farmer had 
three choices. (1) He could take his certifi- 
cate and redeem it in grain. (A few actually 
did this); (2) He could take his certificate 
and sell it to a third party; or (3) he could 
take the cash value and return the certifi- 
cate to the Secretary, who would later mar- 
ket it as the agent of the farmer. (This is 
what nearly all farmers did.) It had the 
effect of channeling all these certificates 
back into the hands of the Secretary—some 
$680 million worth. This vast sum is clearly 
enough to give the Secretary a complete 
corner on the grain market. He can make 
it go up by withholding sales and he can 
make it go down by selling. This is a tre- 
mendous power. It is too much power for 
one man. I opposed this grant of power in 
the Congress. These certificates should 
never have been allowed to be concentrated 
in one man's hands. The judgment of 
thousands of farmers buying and selling in 
different parts of the Nation would not have 
this disastrous potential. 

The Secretary in this case can drive the 
market down. Then any speculator could 
go into the market and buy grain at less 
than production costs. The speculator could 
go into the feeding game or dairying in com- 
petition with the farmer with fixed costs 
and break him. You can't sweep your farm 
under the rug when the assessor comes. 

Iowa Congressman JoHN KYL, during the 
debate asked the question, “Is this bill in- 
tended to raise or lower market prices?” 
He got mo answer. 

Let us now turn to another commodity, 
soybeans. This group of producers has been 
a most farsighted group. They have worked 
hard on developing a market for their product 
at a competitive, yet attractive price and 
in 1960, 23.6 million acres were harvested. 
These producers asked the Secretary not to 
raise the price above $2 a bushel—but in 
spite of this request, the Secretary estab- 
lished a support price 45 cents above the 
1960 level and the latest crop reports indicate 
that there will be 27.1 million acres to be 
harvested and this represents 114 percent of 
the 1960 crop. In all probability this will 
drive the price of soybeans down and the 
Government will be the purchaser—and the 
industry may well find itslf in the same 
trouble that other agricultural commodities 
are in. 

I cite these strange maneuvers, but I am 
frank to admit that neither a program of 
fixed supports or of flexible supports will 
work unless a land retirement program is 
brought into play, and by this method bal- 
anced supply and demand. 

Recently the Department of Agriculture 
announced that it would sell surplus corn 
at market price. It was stated that the 
purpose in so doing was to stabilize prices, 
pointing out that in some areas where feed 
was in short supply fluctuations occurred. 
In other words, the market price was too 
high. 

First, at what level was the market price 
at the time of the announcement? As of 
September 13 the market price for No. 2 
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yellow corn in Chicago was $1.12 per bushel. 
This compares with $1.20 a year ago; $1.12 
is 69 percent of parity. 

Actually, according to latest Government 
reports the average cash price received by 
Tarmers was $1.04 a bushel. This is 64 per- 
cent of parity. A good question would be, 
Are we now being told that 69 percent of 
Parity is too high? Are we now being told 
that we cannot ever have 100 percent of 
Parity, even if the market will pay it? But 
instead we are to be satisfied with 74 percent 
of parity from the Government. 

Because of what is known as the Neal 
Smith amendment, the farmer who is par- 
ticipating in the program will get 74 percent 
of parity on only his normal production 
based on his 1959-60 yield. For example, if 
your yield is established at 70 bushels an 
acre and if because of good weather and 
farming practices you are fortunate in hav- 
ing a yield of 100 bushels an acre this year, 
you will still get the 74 percent on only 70 
bushels. The other 30 bushels you will have 
to sell on the market in competition with 
Government dumping and noncooperators at 
a market price depressed by Government 
action. 

In a recent press release the Department 
announced its intention to sell 850 million 
bushels of corn during the next marketing 
year. This is 17 million bushels of corn per 
Week. Certainly if they accomplish this 
Objective, the price of corn would be low, 
The feed grain/livestock ratio will be high 
and as Secretary Freeman, himself, has said, 
cheap feed grain means cheap livestock. The 
next step could well be taken in the fall of 
1962 under those circumstanes where the 
livestock prices could conceivably and very 
likely be driven down, and without question 
a program would evolve to regulate livestock, 

It becomes quite clear that if we are to 
depart on a completely regulated economy 
that the farmer will find himself in more 
and more trouble as time goes on. It has 
been pretty well ‘established by now that 
many of our problems have been a result of 
mistakes of big government. 

It is not my purpose to appear here as a 
carping critic—but remember, we have to 
live with this law. I do wish to point out 
features of this law and the way it is admin- 
istered which could destroy agriculture—and 
I wish to make suggestions as to changes 
that many of us feel could make this law 
an effective instrument and increase income 
for agriculture without breaking the back 
of the taxpayers of the country or breaking 
Our free enterprise system. 

The changes that I would suggest would 
be these: We have now for years attempted 
to legislate by dealing with individual com- 
Modiites—corn, wheat, etc. We reduced 
wheat acres in the wheat areas by quotas 
and allotments of acres, only to have pro- 
duction break out in the nonwheat area, 
by an act of Congress permitting .15-acre 
Plots. 

We reduced corn acreage only to find 
grain sorghums and barley coming into pro- 
duction competing with corn. 

I think the feed grain biil approach does 
have merit. I think it can be improved and 
in order to work and produce the neces- 
Sary results a much more general partici- 
pation is necessary. If that is not accom- 
Plished, it will go down as the greatest 
boondoggle of them all. I would like to 
Suggest an approach to the farm problem 
on the basis of total tillable acres rather 
than on the basis of commodity-by-com- 
modity. We would then: 

1. Make an overall determination as to 
the amount of land retirement necessary: 

2. Provide incentive compensation by 
cash or in kind to get the farmer participa- 
tion to effect the necessary retirement; 

3. Provide a system of supports that can 
be raised or lowered, applying it to com- 
Modities in question. In other words, let’s 
not drive the competitive market, but 
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merely guide it when and where necessary. 
Go back to what CLINTON ANDERSON advo- 
cated in 1947. 

I should point out that the 1961 feed 
grain program with its payment-in-kind 
feature isn't a brandnew idea. If this 
year's program had approached the feed 
grain problem on the basis of total tillable 
acres, it would have been very similar to 
the proposal which I and several other Mid- 
west Congressmen introduced in the House 
of Representatives over a year ago. Our 
proposal, however, would not have restricted 
participation to 40 percent by individual 
farmers and we would not have vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture a one-man con- 
trol of the feed grain markets. 

It begins to appear that the degree of 
participation this year has not been high 
enough to reduce the total supply of corn 
and grain sorghums. The 40-percent limi- 
tation discouraged too many farmers from 
participating when greater participation 
was needed. With good crops coming along, 
it now appears that the limited participa- 
tion—42 percent of all eligible farms and 
23 percent of the corn acreage—will not be 
sufficient to offset the annual corn produc- 
tion which is now estimated by the crop 
reporting board as only 10 percent below 
that of last year. 

The one cardinal rule of success for any 
payment-in-kind program is that the annual 
supply from both the annual production and 
the release from storage must not exceed 
the annual disappearance. This rule is based 
on the old reliable law of supply and de- 
mand. In other words, the total amount of 
corn available both from this years’ produc- 
tion and from Government surpluses are re- 
flected by the payment-in-kind certificates 
must not exceed the expected disappearance 
this year in animal feed, seed, food, and 
export. f 

Any workable program we might adopt is 
going to cost money—a lot of money. But 
if we're going to spend the money, let’s have 
a program that’s going to do the job. The 
alternative is a never-ending problem of 
surpluses and high costs. 

With the corn market 8 cents lower than 
it was least year at this time, and operating 
costs increasing rather than decreasing, it 
becomes apparent that the economic plan- 
ners haven't found the answer to the farm- 
er's cost-price squeeze. If the planners are 
going to control the farm markets by depress- 
ing the prices, why don’t they give some 
thought to putting planning controls on 
other aspects of our economy? The Na- 


tion's family farmer isn’t going to benefit 


from the present program when the cash 
price of feed grains ls being driven down for 
the benefit of the speculater feeders and sup- 
ports higher than the market price work a 
comparative benefit to the commercial 
growers. What happened to the so-called 
champion of the family-sized farm? Mean- 
while we find American industry generally 
being priced out of world markets as a result 
of high costs of production here at home— 
those same high costs of production which 
are putting the squeeze on the Nation's 
farmers. 

So, finally, we arrive at this point: If the 
farm economy is to be planned and con- 
trolled by the so-called experts, then all of 
American economy must be likewise planned 
and controlled. And in the end who is go- 
ing to plan the planners? 

So let’s profit by the mistakes being made 
with the new feed grain program. Let's leave 
political ping-pong out of the farm game; 
make an honest effort to do what is best and 
right for American agriculture and the en- 
tire Nation’s economy. We are living in 
times when we cannot afford the luxury of 
politics as usual—we farmers never could 
afford it and I say now that it is time that 
the political experts realize that our country 
can't afford it. 
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Outside Interference With Integration 
Problems in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I made reference on the Senate 
floor to a group who came to my home 
State and attempted to integrate the 
Jackson, Miss., bus terminal, and as a 
result were arrested and convicted of 
violating State law. 

An editorial by Hon. Jimmy Ward, 
editor of the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
reflects the pressures that have been 
placed upon the people of Mississippi by 
outsiders who came to the State to vio- 
late our laws and create breaches of the 
peace. 

The people of Mississippi, throughout 
this prolonged episode of so-called free- 
dom riders, have exercised restraint, 
patience, and good judgment. 

The editorial by Mr. Ward, an able 
editor with a sense of justice and fair- 
play, points up the problems of this 
social movement by outsiders. His edi- 
torial cites the figures from FBI records 
to show that States represented by some 
of those visiting ministers have many 
serious problems in their own home- 
towns which deserve attention. Yet 
they came to Mississippi to “set things 
aright.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Jack- 
son Daily News of September 15, 1961, 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To OUR VISITING MINISTERS: Your SHEEP 

ARE STRAYING 

No right-thinking citizen of Jackson will 
be so vain, so self-centered as to indulge in 
self-deceit by thinking or proclaiming that 
this is a perfect community. Jacksonians 
are proud of the religious, cultural, indus- 
trial, business, and racial progress and har- 
mony that have been achieved through mu- 
tual understanding by our citizens down 
through the years. The earnest desire is for 
continued improvement in all these fields. 

And, in a frank confession of our imper- 
fections—individual and collective—any se- 
rious-minded citizen will welcome construc- 
tive criticism which will add to the com- 
munity's strength both spiritually and mate- 
rially. 

Humbly recognizing our shortcomings, any 
sincere, reverent invocations made unto the 
Almighty in our behalf should and will be 
met with respect, appreciation, and inward 
humility from which springs the fountain of 
understanding and swells the river of indi- 
vidual rededication, the source of America’s 
strength. 

In short, Jacksonians do not look upon 
themselves as Charles Sprague viewed two 
swallows that flew into the Chauncey Place 
Church in Boston a century ago and wrote 
of them: 

“Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven.” 

Conceit is not man’s least evil, but when 
it is hitched up with arrogance you've got 
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yourself a wagon that is headed over the cliff 
of self-destruction. 

How does one gage sin, wrongdoing, im- 
proper conduct, and immorality? 

A healthy conscience can direct an in- 
dividual in his daily living. A community 
has laws, customs and traditions for guid- 
ance in maintaining law and order; these 
rules and regulations are mere tools for 
the protection of human beings in their 
quest for peaceful relations one with an- 
other. 


Mississippians see in their midst a group 
of 15 ministers, men of the cloth who are 
representing religious orders which are his- 
torically coupled with their own laws, cus- 
toms, traditions, doctrines, declarations, 
beliefs, dress, mode of worship. These min- 
isters hold their customs and traditions and 
doctrines sacred as tools—so to speak—of 
spiritual growth. These beliefs and their 
tools should be theirs to hold and to keep. 

But these ministers are in Mississippi to 
break civil laws, customs, and traditions, 
tools of a society to keep the peace. 

While the individual conscience can serve 
as a meter of individual conduct, the way- 
wardness of man in his peaceful or violent 
existence with his fellowman can be meas- 
ured by public behavior. 

The annual report on crime by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is one of the 
best measures in determining how and 
where people in this country best behave 
themselves in public. 

Mississippi's rank as third from the bot- 
tom in the Nation on the rate of crime is a 
source of pride, not of conceit, and all 
citizens recognize the fact that Mississippi 
can and will do better in the future. 

Some Mississippians might have felt that 
if 15 ministers from various parts of the 
Nation could stage such a dramatic pil- 
grimage into Mississippi that they had suc- 
ceeded in achieving human happiness, peace 
and tranquility in their respective communi- 
ties and were here to pass along the secrets 
of the abundant life. 

A cursory check of the FBI records reveals 
the following: 

Three of the ministers arrested are from 
Massachusetts, where the crime rate is 758.4 
offenses for every 100,000 inhabitants. The 
Reverends Gilbert S. Avery III. Myron B. 
Bioy, Jr., and James P. Breeden left a State 
where the rate of murder last year was 1.5, 
rape 5, robbery 21.2, and aggravated assault 
20.1. 

In Providence, R.I., home of the Reverend 
John Crocker, Jr., the crime rate is 1,438.3, 
more than three times that of Mississippi. 
The rate of murder is 1.1, rape 2.8, robbery 
15.3, and assault 21. 

The Reverend James W, Evans is from St. 
Clair, Mo., where the State crime rate is 
1,095.7, murder 4.6, rape 11, robbery 176.2, 
and assault 71.6. 

Others include the Reverend John M. 
Evans’ Toledo, Ohio: 1,360.8, murder 3.3, 
rape 7.2, robbery 81, and assault 49.9; 
Washington, D.C., home of the Reverend 
Quinland R. Gordon and the Reverend Wil- 
liam A. Wendt: 1,186.7, murder 6.9, rape 10.2, 
robbery 67.3, and assault 183.6. 

The Reverend James G. Jones and the 
Reverend Robert Page Taylor are from Chi- 
cago: 1,930.6 (more than four times that of 
Mississippi), murder 6.7, rape 17.0, robbery 
237.5, assault 134.8. The State rate of Ii- 
nois, which would take in both Chicago and 
the Reverend Plerson's Evanston, is 1,440.0, 
murder 5.1, rape 12.4, robbery 159.7, and as- 
sault 94.2. 

The Reverend John B. Morris of Atlanta 
left a city where the overall crime rate is 
1,385.5, murder 10.7, rape 8.2, robbery 38.5 
and assault 1113. Wisconsin, home State 
of the Reverend Geoffrey S. Simpson, boasts 
a 513.5 rate, considerably lower than most of 
the States—considerably higher than Mis- 
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sissippi’s. The murder rate there is 1.3, 
rape 2.8, robbery 8.5, and assault 16.9. 

Cincinnati, home of the Reverend Vernon 
Powell Woodward, has a 703.4 rate including 
murder 3.5, rape 11.6, robbery 32.2, and as- 
sault 33.9; while the Reverend Merrill O. 
Young’s Boston has an 844.2 rate, murder 
1.8, rape 5.2, robbery 29.4, and assault 28.4. 

In light of the foregoing facts and without 
attempting to penetrate the inward thoughts 
of the visiting clergymen, it is safe to say 
that while their invasion of Mississippi might 
be a conscientious thing for them to do, 
their individual records of wiping out sin, 
mayhem and violence leaves much to be 
desired and their vacant pulpits back in 
these crime-pocked areas casts a long shadow 
of doubt over the wisdom of their widely 
publicized ecclesiastical mission into Missis- 
sippi. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson might have had 
freedom riders in mind when he wrote the 
following lines: J 


“Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet.” 


None Are Free Unless All Are Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, Berlin 
is the focal point of the entire world. 
Here we rise or fall. There is no turn- 
ing back, no retreat. Commitments 
have been made and promises given. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the September issue of the American 
Federationist. It paints a grim picture, 
is factual, and pretty largely expresses 
the sentiments of the American public: 

BERLIN—TEST FOR FREE MEN 

On a small island of democracy, sur- 
rounded by a sea of Communist armed 
might, 2.5 million people are living bravely, 
separated by only a few strands of barbed 
wire from the worst slave society the world 
has ever known. 

They are the West Berliners—the men, 
women, and little children on the very front- 
line of the war between freedom and 
despotism, 

They are protected, of course, by a few 
thousand armed soldiers, but their real de- 
fense is the solemn pledge of the United 
States of America. 

The West Berliners are courageous and 
calm. They are confident, too. They know 
the day of craven surrender to dictators is 
over. At the price of millions of lives and 
suffering too horrible to capture in words, 
the democratic nations have learned that 
peace can’t be bought by surrendering even 
a little piece of freedom to a power-hungry 
totalitarian. 

That is the real story of Berlin—the story 
of free men who have made up their minds 
to never again be pushed around by a 
dictator. 


It is ironic that Berlin should today be 
freedom's frontline. Only a few short years 
ago another evil dictator reigned there and 
brought chaos to an entire generation. 
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But the free world has learned a lot since 
the days of Hitler. The most important 
lesson it learned is that no man is free 
unless all men are free; that freemen cannot 
barter away any man’s freedom to insure 
liberty for themselves, 

Berlin is today more than just a symbol 
of democracy—important as it is in the 
midst of Communist discontent and failure. 
It has rightly been called democracy's show- 
case—the one spot where East Berliners can 
see the material benefits of democratic free- 
dom in stark contrast to their drab, dismal, 
desolate life as slaves of communism. 

It is more than the hatchway to freedom 
through which millions have crawled out 
of the Communist trap. They are the mil- 
lions who are the most confirmed anti- 
Communists in the world—for the man who 
hates communism most is the man who 
knows it best, the man who escaped. 

In a real sense, the free world has already 
won the battle of Berlin. We won it on 
August 13, 1961—the day the Communists 
sealed that escape hatch with barbed wire, 
proving only their guns will keep those who 
have known communism’s “blessings” inside 
this workers“ paradise.“ There will be 
hours of tension, weeks of nerve-wracking 
maneuvers and months of danger ahead. 
The possibility of a fighting war will exist 
for every moment. 

But the first and most important test has 
been met. The Kremlin knows now it has 
but two choices—to fight or back down. 

And the world knows that behind the new 
concrete walls men yearn for freedom so 
desperately that the Kremlin has had to 
resort to the most extreme measures to keep 
them in bondage. 

The President of the United States has 
pledged America’s resources to the defense 
of the West Berliners. 

It is our destiny to lead the free world 
in this hour of crisis. And the President 
knows that in this hour of test he leads a 
united, determined people—a people who 
know what human freedom really means. 


El Cajon Little League World Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, late in August of this year an 
expert group of young baseball players 
from my congressional district partici- 
pated in the Little League World Series 
held in Williamsport, Pa. This team was 
made up of the El Cajon-La Mesa North- 
ern Little League All-Stars and today 
they are world’s champions, We are 
very proud of these boys. 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, the Honor- 
able Herman T. SCHNEEBELI, addressed 
the House of Representatives on August 
29, 1961, with respect to this memorable 
event. Unfortunately, our colleague was 
not fully aware of the fantastic growth 
in southern California and San Diego 
County, in particular. So that the rec- 
ord may be straight, I submit herewith 
an article that appeared in a newspaper 
in my district which contains very sig- 
nificant statements by Mr. Dick Ferree, 
manager of the El Cajon Chamber of 
Commerce. You will note the fact that 
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El Cajon's population is now in excess 
of 40,000 people and not 5,418 as my 
good friend, Herman ScHNEEBELI stated 
in his statement to the House. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith as a portion of my remarks the 
above-referenced newspaper article: 
LITTLE LEAGUERS ARE LAUDED BUT FERREE 

WANTS THE RECORDS STRAIGHT 


Ex Cason.—There'’s no mistake about it. 
The El Cajon-La Mesa Northern Little League 
All-Stars are the world's champs. 

But El Cajon Chamber of Commerce man- 
ager Dick Ferree would like to set the RECORD 
Straight—the US. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
that is. 

Speaking before the House of Representa- 
tives August 29, Herman T. SCHNEEBELI, Re- 
Publican of Pennsylvania, had this to say: 

“I was privileged to attend the final game 
of the Little League world series, held in 
Williamsport, Pa. The crowd composed of 
interested spectators from localities through- 
Out the United States and the free world 
totaled some 16,000 people—much more than 
the total combined population of the com- 
munities represented by the competing 
teams. 

“El Cajon, Calif., from a town of 5,418, 
won out over the team from El Campo, Tex., 
Population, 6,216, in an exciting contest 
conducted in the finest traditions of Ameri- 
can sportsmanship.” 

“Of course, these statements hit me like 
a bomb,” Ferree who takes an enthusiastic 
interest in such things as population statis- 
tics, stated. “Congressman Schneebeli ob- 
viously was quoting from the 1950 census 
report.” 

Ferree added, proudly, that El Cajon's 
Population has soared to 40,000. He granted 
that perhaps the area from which the North- 
ern Little League All-Star team was chosen 
has a population of about 5,000. 

The Con continued: “It is not 
insignificant that the Little League world 
championship was decided between repre- 
Sentatives of small towns, for it is my con- 
tention that small communities constitute 
the solid, strong and steady foundation of 
Our way of life.” 

Ferree grudgingly admitted that perhaps 
El Cajon would be considered a small town, 
at least by California standards. 

“From the moment when a home run 
sailed out of the park in the seventh inn- 
ing of the first game, eliminating Levit- 
town—last year's titlist—the California boys 
loomed as the most dangerous competitors. 
But El Campo, Tex., aleo had impressed the 
Spectators, especially in the semifinals when 
it disposed of Monterrey, Mexico, which twice 
before had captured Little League champion- 
ships, Congressman SCHNEEBELI said. 

DINGDONG BATTLE 


“Thus a dingdong battle, right down to 
the wire, was expected. And that’s just 
What happened, with a home run by Mike 
Salvatore in yesterday's final inning sewing 
up the championship for El Cajon. 

“Our warm congratulations to the new 
kings of Little League basebali—but un- 
Stinting praise must go also to all the lads 
who took part in this thrilling international 
event.” 


Voice From the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Washington Evening Star 
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last night was a sign of great encourage- 
ment to me. Ever since September 12, 
when I first brought the Katanga situa- 
tion to the attention of the House, I have 
been watching developments in the 
Congo with increasing alarm. 

I was discouraged at the attitude of 
our State Department in wholeheartedly 
endorsing the U.N.’s attack on the peace- 
ful Province of Katanga. Now it appears 
that one of the Capital's most respected 
newspapers, the Star, agrees with me 
that to preserve freedom, the West 
should have supported Tshombe's re- 
sistance to communism instead of at- 
tempting to force him to rejoin the 
Communist-leaning government of Léo- 
poldville, set up with the sanction of the 
UN. 

The editorial follows: 

Vorce From THE CONGO 

In a wild and irrational speech, Cyrille 
Adoula, Premier of the Congo, has blamed 
the capitalist powers for the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold. And this “assassination,” 
the Premier said in Léopoldville, “is not the 
first of its kind perpetrated by the money 
powers.” 

While this ranting was going out over the 
airwaves, eight Russian diplomats, expelled 
from the Congo a year ago, were moving back 
to Léopoldville. Doubtless they will be 
welcomed, if not by Mr. Adoula, then cer- 
tainly by his leftwing deputy, Antoine 
Gizenga. 

The import of this, it seems to us, is that 
the Congolese Government, if not already 
Communist-dominated, is moving in the 
Communist direction. And if this is the 
case, why in the world are we supporting the 
United Nations effort to force Moise 
Tshombe's Katanga Province back into the 
Léopoldville fold? 

At best, it is extremely doubtful that there 
was any authority or justification for the 
use of U.N. troops in the ill-advised effort to 
end Katanga’s succession from the Congo— 
an effort which now has ended unsuccess- 
fully in a cease-fire. And if Premier Adoula's 
speech is a fair indication of the shape of 
things to come, the non-Communist U.N. 
countries will be cutting their own throats 
by lending further support to this effort. 
Whatever may be President Tshombe's faults, 
it now appears that he had ample reason to 
resist the attempt by the Léopoldville regime 
to take control of Katanga. Instead of try- 
ing to help subdue him, it may well be that 
the West, to the extent that it was going to 
become involved, should have been support- 
ing the Tshombe resistance. 


The VHF Versus UHF Television 
Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has designated eight areas in the United 
States for deintermixture, the elimina- 
tion of VHF television stations and the 
establishment of all-UHF areas. One of 
these is Binghamton, N.Y., which di- 
rectly affects my district for there are 
thousands of people in the rural areas 
of Wayne, Wyoming, and Susquehanna 
Counties of Pennsylvania who are de- 
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pendent on the VHF station in Bingham- 
ton for their television viewing, 

My office has been deluged with letters 
and petitions from these constituents, 
who make the point that if the FCC’s 
proposal is invoked, they will be without 
adequate television service. Certainly 
the intention of Congress in approving 
the Federal Communications Act was to 
make certain that television and radio 
service be made available to all the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

There is a long history behind this 
proposal, beginning with the ill-con- 
ceived allocation plan for the whole 
United States. Previous to establishing 
this allocation plan, the FCC invoked 
a “freeze” on the allocation of all chan- 
nels for a few years, and then issued the 
plan which right from the start was most 
unsatisfactory. 

UHF television, both from the trans- 
mitting and receiving standpoint, has 
been the primary victim of this plan. 
Enormous sums of money were lost in 
attempts to put and keep UHF stations 
on the air in competition with VHF sta- 
tions. Manufacturers of transmitting 
and receiving equipment have been loath 
to expend adequate sums in research and 
development of UHF because of the com- 
paratively small market. 

Now, the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Congress face a 
major problem which will beset us all 
even more in the future than at the 
present moment. A solution must be 
found for the further development of 
UHF in order that the complete useful- 
ness of all channels is made available to 
the Government, the military, and espe- 
cially the people of the United States. 

I assume that the FCC is attempting 
to take a step in that direction with this 
proposal for the deintermixture of the 
areas. Unfortunately, it appears to be 
a false step because, for the most part, 
comparatively rural areas have been se- 
lected for the elimination of VHF chan- 
nels. It is precisely in rural areas that 
VHF is most needed in order to provide 
adequate coverage and service for all 
the people. \ 

Some Members of Congress have in- 
troduced bills bearing directly on this 
subject. I hope the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee will hold 
hearings on the proposed legislation as 
quickly as possible. 


Protest Against Arbitrary Ruling of Com- 
mission To Eliminate Certain VHF Sta- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my distinguished colleagues from 
South Carolina and other States who 
have indicated their grave concern and 
opposition to recent FCC proposals to 
shift VHF television stations to UHF. 
I have introduced H.R. 9322, a companion 
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bill to H.R. 9267, authored by my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Columbia, the capital city of my 
State, has only one VHF channel as- 
signed to it—channel 10. This channel 
was granted to WIS-TV, and since No- 
vember 7, 1953, this station has been pro- 
viding reliable and good television serv- 
ice to wide areas of our State. The 
many thousands of families living with- 
in the wide service area of this fine sta- 
tion depend on this VHF service for 
news from their State capital, local 
weather and storm warnings, crop re- 
ports and agricultural news that is vital 
to their livelihood and to keeping them 
intelligently informed on matters affect- 
ing their State. For a great many of 
these people, who, for the most part are 
living in rural and small town areas, this 
is their only television service from their 
State capital. If this service from VHF 
channel 10 is destroyed or deteriorated 
then this extremely important service 
will be lost to them and they will have to 
depend on distant stations, in many cases 
out-of-State stations, for television serv- 
ice. This, gentlemen, is not in the pub- 
lic interest and I must strongly protest 
against switching WIS-TV from VHF 
channel 10 to UHF and thus take away 
good television service from thousands 
of rural families who need and depend 
upon it for education, entertainment, 
and enlightenment. 

I am not unfamiliar with UHF for we 
have a UHF television station broadcast- 
ing alongside of VHF Channel 10 in Co- 
lumbia. UHF is providing an important 
service to the city and its immediate en- 
virons and I would not want to see this 
lost. At the same time I am greatly 
concerned because the change proposed 
by the FCC would take television serv- 
ice from channel 10 away from about 
half of the people who now enjoy and 
need this service. As the elected Repre- 
sentative of many of these people I can- 
not remain idle and allow this destruction 
to occur. 

The people of South Carolina and 
throughout our Nation have the right to 
expect to be able to continue to receive 
their present reliable and high quality 
television service. Every Member of this 
distinguished body should be aware of 
the serious threats of the FCC’s proposal 
and with such awareness will share the 
serious concern I have in this important 
matter. 


Address by Hon. Catherine D. Norrell, 
of Arkansas, Before Veterans of World 
War I at Dallas, Tex., September 19, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE D. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure and great honor to address 
the Veterans of World War I and the 
Auxiliary to Veterans of World War I at 
Dallas, Tex., on Tuesday, September 19, 
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1961, at their ninth national convention. 
Under leave granted, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the transcript 
of my address: 


Mr. Chairman, National _Commander 
Erickson, National Auxiliary President Mrs. 
Mort, distinguished guests, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, your national commander and the 
membership of the Veterans of World War I 
of the United States have honored me greatly 
by inviting me to be with you this evening. 

As the widow of a World War I veteran, 
who had served in the House of Representa- 
tives for more than 22 years, I first became 
acquainted with the objectives of your or- 
ganization at the time a congressional char- 
ter of incorporation was granted in 1958. 

Now I find that your membership has ex- 
panded to more than 200,000, with a total 
of 2,657 barracks located in each of the 50 
States, as well as in the Philippine Islands 
and Ireland. My informant tells me that I 
may boast that Arkansas has 82 barracks 
with a membership of 3,919 as of August 29 
this year. 

This record of continually expanding 
membership is indeed evidence that your 
purposes meet with enthusiastic response. 
More than that, your purpose to participate 
in our national security in the capacity of 
civilians constitutes the bulwark of freemen, 
which no enemy could penetrate. 

Your purpose is quoted in these words: 
“To fight all alien forces, particularly and 
especially Communists, whose objectives are 
to deny our very existence as a free people.” 
It is to this purpose that I should like to 
address my remarks this evening. 

In thinking about the subject of my re- 
marks, I was reminded of the recent occasion 
in the House of Representatives when spe- 
cial orders granted us the privilege of speak- 
ing in commemoration of the ratification of 
the 19th amendment, the woman's suffrage 
amendment. 

There are 17 lone women Members of the 
House among 420 men. Only five of us had 
risen to speak before the male Members be- 
gan a series of requests to speak. Would you 
believe it: 35 male Members rose to congrat- 
ulate, elaborate, and enumerate the contri- 
butions which the women of America have 
made to our society since they attained the 
franchise in 1920. 

That record would seem to belie the long- 
standing accusation that women never seem 
to know when to stop talking. At any rate, 
the single hour of special privilege elapsed— 
with a male Member having the final word. 

Within the same 5-year period of our his- 
tory, there were three events that changed 
the course of our national life. 

1. Perhaps you will consent now that the 
attainment of the franchise for women in 
1920 could be counted as a victory in the field 
of freedom. 

2. During 1917 and 1918, we were engaged 
in the World War I battle for democracy. 

3. And in 1919, international communism 
began its course of enslavement of human 
lives. It was then that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., was started by a small group of 
fanatics. Forty-two years later, our own 
country is its prime target. 

Many of our citizens are informed on the 
nature and scope of the Communist threat, 
but there is need to see that many others 
are informed and to broaden the under- 
standing of the extreme differences between 
the Communist system and freedom under 
law as we know it. 

There is thought to be given by every 
individual to his responsibility in helping to 
maintain the strength and vitality of our 
fundamental principles of democracy and 
freedom. 

The familiar World War I recruitment 
poster with Uncle Sam pointing his index 
finger and saying “America Needs You” is 
equally applicable today. And the symbol 
of our democracy points directly to every 
citizen of our land. 
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There is work to be done. 

We must not accept the blessings of free- 
dom that are ours today without at the 
same time giving of ourselves to help meet 
the needs of our national purpose. That 
help could best be given through any one 
of a number of practical means at the com- 
munity level. The community is the heart 
of our American way of life. 

Just as surely as America needed you to 
fight for democracy during World War I, 
she is in need now of your maturity of 
thought and experience, and of your produc- 
tivity. She desperately needs your helping 
hand in every town and city, in all phases 
of community living. 

Without your help, how could our Nation 
hope to meet the urgent needs on the home 
front during this critical period in our his- 
tory? America’s population of living veter- 
ans of all wars is more than 22,500,000. 
Together with their families, they approxi- 
mate 40 percent of the total population of 
the United States. 

Let us remind ourselves over and over 
again that our Nation has gained its pres- 
ent position of world leadership, technologi- 
cal advance, and material comfort not alone 
through the great natural wealth that is 
ours. The fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic American thought have provided the 
structure for this unprecedented develop- 
ment. 

Because of our system of beliefs as stated 
in the Declaration of Independence and re- 
affirmed by our Constitution, we are guaran- 
teed certain rights which we believe to be 
natural and to belong to all men—freedom 
of worship, freedom of speech and of the 
press, freedom of assembly, and trial by jury. 

Let us review the basic concepts of our 
system of government in contrast to the 
system under which communism operates. 

The United States was the first national 
government to demonstrate belief in liberty 
through self-government, and belief in the 
idea that men are rational enough and rea- 
sonable enough to decide whom they wish to 
govern them and under what form of gov- 
ernment. 

This is in direct conflict with the Com- 
munist system, That system disregards the 
basic beliefs of mankind. The dignity of 
the individual is of no consequence, and he 
is relegated to a position of unimportance 
except as an instrument of the state. 

Our belief in the rights of the individual 
involves certain duties which he must ful- 
fill. These include obedience to the law and 
the duty to keep himself informed on cur- 
rent issues and problems. His obligation is 
a willingness to participate in government 
and to vote intelligently—secure in the right 
of a secret ballot. 

It is this relationship between the in- 
formed citizen and the representative pub- 
lic official which keeps our government dy- 
namic and responsive to the wishes of the 
people. 

Under communism the rulers have 
supreme power. They dictate policy. And 
whatever policy is decreed by the rulers, the 
public must accept. The officials are not 
held accountable to the public for their ac- 
tions. They are not, as we, the servants of 
a public trust. ` 

Our system of government and our eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise are based 
upon our belief in the dignity of man and 
opportunity for all. It has been individual 
self-reliance and initiative under the free 
enterprise system that has brought about 
our Nation's tremendous development and 
material wealth. 

Under the doctrine of communism, in- 
dividual initiative receives no reward. All 
means of production, distribution, and sery- 
ice are in control of the state. People are 
told where they may work, and must take 
such goods and services, and at such prices, 
as decreed by the state rulers. 

The proponents of communism in other 
countries of the world proclaim that their 
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doctrine is the best way to produce material 
progress. In many of the underdeveloped 
and overpopulated countries—whose people 
are primarily concerned with raising their 
substandard level of living—the promise of 
material progress overshadows the terrible 
cost in human bondage that is inevitable 
under the Communist doctrine. 

One of the best ways in which we can 
help these newly emerging peoples of under- 
developed countries is to maintain our own 
moral, economic, and physical strength that 
was born of our freedom. We must demon- 
strate that the economic systems which 
flourish under freedom can, and will, in 
every country where they are employed, pro- 
mote the fullest development of human life, 
both materially and spiritually. 

The challenge of the Communist doctrine 
in the world today cannot be ignored. The 
forces of communism are working steadily, 
seizing and exploiting to the fullest every 
means to conquest. 

Thus dt is, I believe, that democracy rests 
upon the shoulders of each of us as indi- 
viduals. Its defense is dependent upon the 
actions of each of us working together as n 
group. 

The well known historian, Charles Beard, 
had this to say about it: “Democracy is u 
cause that is never won, but I believe it 
wlll never be lost.” 

As a nation, we are a people with a firm 
faith in our Creator, and with a firm belief 
In the highest aspirations of mankind. 

With the day-by-day willingness and 
courage of each of us to share the privileges 
and the responsibilities of our heritage of 
freedom, there will come a time when others 
less fortunate throughout the world will join 
in upholding freedom under law in a com- 
munity of nations. 

In closing, I should like to speak briefly 
about our legislative program of interest to 
veterans. In fact, if I were not to do s0, 
you might be {nclined to disbelieve that I 
am a Member of Congress. 

All of our veterans have the assurance that 
their interests are constantly before us. 
The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has been engaged for a number of years in 
a continuing study of all phases of veterans’ 
programs. Each year we endeavor to amend 
laws to correct inequities, to liberalize bene- 
fit programs, and to provide as generously as 
& grateful nation is able to do. 

A few figures from the appropriations bill 
for the fiscal year 1962 will give you an idea 
of how our economic pie was cut. We have 
appropriated the sum of $4,889,270,500 to 
be expended by the Veterans’ Administration 
for all pi Ot this sum, $3.5 billion 
is allocated for compensation and pensions. 
And $76,250,000 is allocated for the construc- 
tion of hospitals and domiciliary facilities. 

There are some 300 Members of Congress 
who are veterans, and some of us are widows 
of veterans; so I think you can feel assured 
of sympathetic consideration of legislative 
programs in the years to come. 

I thank you. 


Kadesh Chapel Observes 176th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION an REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, when the 


West Virginia State Legislature re- 
arranged congressional representation, 
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Brooke became one of the counties 
merged with central West Virginia areas 
of the old Third District to create the 
new First District. 

Located on a ridge in Brooke County 
is the Kadesh Chapel Methodist Church, 
one of the oldest churches established 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. It is 
situated in one of the most beautiful 
spots in the county. 

On Sunday, September 17, 1961, 
Kadesh Chapel celebrated its 176th anni- 
versary. Most of its life the church has 
existed at its present location. 

To the pastor, the board members, and 
the faithful members and supporters of 
Kadesh Chapel, I extend my sincere 
congratulations. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include a chronology, taken from the 
anniversary program, of the origin and 
progress of the Kadesh Chapel Methodist 
Church: 

Historic NOTES ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
or KADESH CHAPEL METHODIST CHURCH 


In 1764: First Methodist Church in Amer- 
ica was built in Maryland by Robert Straw- 
bridge. 

In 1785: Redstone circuit was organized 
in the home of Thomas Haymond's father 
on the west fork of the Monongahela River 
between Fairmont and Morgantown, W. Va. 

In 1785: Reason Pumphrey, who became 
a convert of Robert Strawbridge when he 
lived in Anne Arundel County, Md., moved 
from Catfish (Washington, Pa.) to Beech 
Bottom, Va. This extended the newly 
formed Redstone circuit to its westernmost 
extremity at the Ohio River and brought 
Methodism into this area. 

In 1786: Francis Asbury and Robert 
Ayres visited Reason Pumphrey’s home on 
their Redstone circuit-riding trips. 

In 1786-1787: Reason Pumphrey’s home 
became a regular preaching point on the 
Redstone circuit. 

In 1787: The Redstone circuit became di- 
vided into three circuits. The westernmost 
or Ohio circuit embraces what is later to 
become Kadesh Chapel. 

In 1788: The first church structure was 
built, an 18- by 20-foot log cabin on the 
farm of James Harris. 

In 1790: Thomas Haymond was admitted 
on trial as a Methodist minister. 

In 1792: Thomas Haymond was admitted 
into full connection. 

In 1791, 1795, and 1799: Thomas Haymond 
served the Ohio circuit during these 3 years. 

In 1793: A deed was granted by Joseph 
Hedges for a new Methodist church. Caleb 
and Nicholas Pumphrey, and William Hamer 
are the trustees who received the deed, 
This church was named Kadesh Chapel by 
Thomas Scott, one of the early preachers. 
He was a Hebrew scholar and gave the name 
“Kadesh” which means holy. 

In 1799: June 13, Thomas Haymond died 
in Caleb Pumphrey’s home of intermittent 
fever. This was probably malaria contracted 
while serving a circuit in the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. Caleb is the eldest son of 
Reason Pumphrey. His farm is now known 
as the Mariah Milliken farm. 

In 1820 (approximate) : The log church was 
replaced by a second log structure. 

In 1824; The original Redstone circuit be- 
came the Pittsburgh conference. 

In 1850: The Ohio circuit was dissolved. 

In 1852: Kadesh Chapel Church was re- 
bullt of hewn timber and frame construction 
by Mr. John Goudy who kept his workbench 
under the great elm tree. 

In 1885: The building was remodeled after 
which a Union Sunday School was formed. 

In 1895: The Union Sunday School was 
dissolved over dissatisfaction with a Reverend 
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Monday. The congregation split, Kadesh 
Chapel remaining as a Methodist Sunday 
School with Reverend Miller as the preacher. 

In 1914: Kadesh Chapel Cemetery Associa- 
tion was formed under local administration 
in order to care for and properly administer 
the community burial ground in a business- 
like fashion, The first officers were: John 
Andrews, president, John McCord, secretary, 
and John Hartley, treasurer. 

In 1933: Our first Homecoming Day was 
celebrated instead of having the yearly 
picnic, This became an annual affair. 

In 1936: Electric lights replaced the old oil 
lamps. 

In 1938: A church bell was donated to 
Kadesh Chapel. This was the Hogg family 
dinner bell which formerly hung in a church 
at Pomeroy, Ohio. 

In 1940: The Homecoming dinner which 
formerly was held in the church yard was 
rained out, and the congregation retired to 
the Hammond school house. Under the 
leadership of Rev. T. Homer Smith, the 
congregation and visitors raised $250 to start 
work on a church basement. The excavation 
was completed and a wall erected before 
winter. 

In 1941: The basement was in use and cen- 
tral heating was installed. 

In 1955: Water well drilling was donated by 
Mr. Glenn Shreeves. Labor and materials for 
hot and cold running water were given by 
members of the congregation. 

In 1957: The oil furnace was installed and 
the flooring joists covered by a basement 
ceiling. 

In 1958: An electric organ was bought to 
add to our church services. 

In April 12, 1961: A new elm tree was 
planted, replacing the great elm which 
marked Thomas Haymond's grave. The 
original tree was removed in the autumn of 
1960. 

In 1961: Indoor restrooms were installed. 

In September 17, 1961: A plaque was dedi- 
eated at the annual homecoming in order 
to mark the grave of Rey. Thomas Haymond, 
and to commemorate the efforts of the sev- 
eral other circuit riding preachers who 
brought Methodist Christianity into the 
wilderness. Their stopping at Kadesh 
Chapel made it one of the very early churches 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. 


Editorial Analysis of an International 
Issue of Paramount Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is filled with in- 
sertions of columns by noted writers 
and editorials from the metropolitan 
newspapers, but it is well from time to 
time to bring the attention of the Con- 
gress the opinions of those who write 
for the smaller communities of the 
United States. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I hasten to 
include an editorial from the Pike 
County Dispatch, Milford, Pa. This edi- 
torial analyzes an international issue 
of paramount importance: 

This is a momentous week for the United 
States and most of the world as well, as 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk meets Russia’s 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. Secre- 
tary Rusk will deliver the allied terms for 
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starting negotiations on the Berlin crisis, 
which is the subject which Russia has been 
using to needle the United States and NATO, 

This brings to the front another matter 
which has just been the subject of consider- 
able discussion here and abroad—the Bel- 
grade Conference of what are known as the 
neutral nations. This evidently is a scheme 
concocted in Moscow to line up all the coun- 
tries which are more or less afraid of the 
Russian bear. Indian, Egypt, the Arab na- 
tions, and all the little countries just 
hatched in Africa and Asia, were called to 
meet at Tito’s capital, and the only thing ac- 
complished there was to have these neutrals 
decide to send representatives to Moscow and 
Washington to ask for action for peace. The 
outcome of the gathering of these neutrals 
is simply an effort to wean away from the 
United States all the countries which have 
been the recipient of American millions dur- 
ing the last few years as Uncle Sam shelled 
out the shekels right and left wherever 
needed—Poland, India, Egypt, and all the 
rest of the beneficiaries of the U.S. gold and 
generosity. 

So today we find the United States in a 
position which calls for the most important 
action, Will we refuse to further support 
the nations which haye bowed to Russia and 
abandoned the U.S. obligations? Has Khru- 
shchev scared all our weak friends into 
dropping off the neutral fence into his door- 
yard? Just where do they stand now? And 
how long will the U.S. funds be used to 
support these Titos, Nehrus, Nassers, et al? 

Khrushchey wants at this time to show 
the teeming millions of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, most of whom know nothing 
of international friendship and help, that 
the United States and the West will not 
live up to their commitments, and humili- 
tate the NATO alliance and plans to protect 
Berlin, and discredit the free nations. 

Can Secretary Rusk and his assistants 
handle the American and free world side 
against the Russian communistic bloc? It 
is up to Congress and the President to see 
that Justice is the result, 


Happiness Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Happiness Exchange, established “to al- 
leviate human suffering,” by Joe Rosen- 
field, Jr., in New York City, May 1, 1949, 
is a radio program and a nonprofit, tax 
exempt foundation. Its creed is “We be- 
lieve we are our brothers keeper. We be- 
lieve there is one race, the human race, 
and we know the one sure way to be 
happy is by helping those who are less 
fortunate than we are.” Big Joe con- 
ducts interviews and gives assistance to 
individuals and organizations daily and 
broadcasts nightly over the radio. 

Help ranges from carfare, the cost of 
a meal, to a collective effort currently 
by all the Cousins“ —as they who par- 
ticipate are called—to raise $1 million 
to establish an endowment fund for the 
City of Hope in California, a free hospital 
and research center for catastrophic 
diseases. 

The Happiness Exchange itself in 1959 
received an endowment approximating 
$1 million from the estate of Cousin May 
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Page, a sightless 85 years young angel, 
who had listened and wanted the work 
of the program to continue forever. 
The goodwill and many fine deeds that 
the Happiness Exchange has partici- 
pated in and accomplished are too num- 
erous to mention. They have helped 
everyone who sought their help and 
needed it. They have received many ci- 
tations and awards for their outstanding 
achievements and humanitarian efforts. 


Some of the work that the Happiness 
Exchange has done is as follows: 

Drug addicts anonymous, providing 
transportation and rehabilitation, send- 
ing 10 drug addicts per month to Lex- 
ington, Ky., for cures; fellowship center; 
a free foot clinic; garden of fragrance 
for the blind; leprosarium in Philippine 
Islands; dental clinic in Nigeria; com- 
plete refrigeration system in children’s 
home in Puerto Rico; over 200 American 
children were sent to summer camps in 
1959 and 1960; eyes for Asia in honor of 
Dr. Tom Dooley; orphanage in Haiti 
maintains 90 abandoned children; vita- 
min centers established in Haiti; also 
medical supplies, drugs and equipment, 
funds to build hospitals; missing persons 
located; no one be denied his civil rights; 
Blue Birds, a group of volunteer workers 
give service and attention to the unfor- 
tunates who have no one to care for 
them; welfare assistance and hospital 
helping hands; a Youth Town, U.S.A., 
these youngsters live and work in Youth 
Town with goals based on standards out- 
lined by President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, until they feel ready to accept 
the responsibilities of good citizenship 
within the home community. Names 
have been omitted in this resume of the 
work and achievements of Big Joe’s Hap- 
piness Exchange Foundation, Inc., be- 
cause of space limitation. But every- 
thing was and is made possible only 
through the purely humanitarian de- 
sire of people in every walk of life to 
demonstrate that “We are our brother's 
keeper.” 


Cold Facts About the American Steel 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to an article by 
A. F. Franz, president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., on the problems facing 
the American steel industry. This ar- 
ticle appeared in the Blast, the company 
paper published at Pueblo, Colo. I am 
sure that the observations of Mr. Franz 
will be of great interest to every Member 
of the House. 

The article follows: 

Corp Facts ABOUT THE AMERICAN STEEL 

INDUSTEY 
(By A. F. Franz, president, the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp.) 

It’s surprising that in this day and age of 
enlightenment—with newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television available to all—that 
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there can be such a misunderstanding about 
the problems facing the American steel in- 
dustry in the light of the booming foreign 
steel growth. This misunderstanding affects 
you and your job with CF. & I. 

The fact is: American steel is in trouble, 
Low-priced imports from foreign countries 
are choking markets for certain types of 
American steel in this country, American 
exports are falling off as an ever-increasing 
number of modernized foreign steel pro- 
ducers woo and win existing and new world 
markets. American costs are spiraling up- 
ward at a dizzy pace. And a new danger, 
price reduction, has entered the picture. 

In the March 27, 1961, issue of the Blast 
I pointed out this critical situation in an 
article entitled: “Imports Are Exporting Your 
Job.“ The many mentions of the article in 
newspapers and magazines, the thousands ot 
requests for reprints, and the fact that it has 
been read Into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
gives you some idea of the importance of the 
problems facing the American steel industry 
and the widespread, grave concern over the 
situation. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION 

Foreign competition is playing particular 
havoc with the sales and profits of America’s 
little steel companies, like CF. & I. Com- 
panies manufacturing C.F. & I.-type products 
are particularly hard hit by the imbalance 
between imports and exports. 

The disheartening aspect of it all is that, 
in June 1961, imports of steel mill products 
rose to the highest point in 14 months— 
while exports fell off to half of last year's 
mark for the month. The following table 
for the first 6 months of 1961 clearly indi- 
cates that very large tonnages of C.F. & I.- 
type products are arriving in this country 
every day. 


Total U.S. imports and exports of C.F. & I- 
type product for the 1st 6 months of 1961 


[Net tons] 

Imported to | Exported 

Products the United from the 
States United States 
WWU 177, 209 1, 005 
Concrete reinforcing bars. 25A, 017 5, 4% 
Hot rolled carbon bars 47,427 20, 330 
200, 497 114, 923 
776 90, 4% 
110, 656 1, 07 
15, 262 x2 
= 43, 242 418 
Wire rope and strand 16, 006 4, 105 
Round wire and steel wire. 099 3,498 

Galvanized and othor 

coated wire 14, 365 J. % 
Tigtron Aimes „778 204, 681 
Total 1, 200, 329 458, 350 


The extent to which steel imports have 
taken over our domestic markets varies prod- 
uct by product, and company by company. 
Their success has been startling. For ex- 
ample, between 1950 and 1960, the percentage 
of the domestic use of reinforcing bars pro- 
duced abroad increased nearly sevenfold, 
from 3.6 percent to 24 percent; for pipe and 
tubing, imports increased from .05 percent 
to 7 percent—14 times the 1950 percentage; 
and for wire and wire products, imports in- 
creased from 2 percent to about 18 percent, 
During 1960 imports accounted for 31 per- 
cent of the American supply of wire rods, 
43 percent of our nails and staples, and 53 
percent of our barbed wire supply. Com- 
panies with this product-mix, like CF. & I. 
are being hard hit. 

Companies operating sheet and strip mills 
are faring better—with tonnage exported 
from the United States much higher than 
the imported tonnage. Both figures, how- 
ever, were down considerably from a year ago. 
Flat-rolled products, sheets and strip, tin 
and terne plate, January-June 1961: 

Net tons 

Imported to the United States 76, 058 

Exported from the United States... 482, 620 


1961 


But the favorable balance in these prod- 
ucts (which, as you know, CF. & I. does 
not sell), appears to be short lived. Sheet 
and strip mills abroad—planned and in 
process of being bullt—will soon take a big 
chunk of these foreign markets away, 

Any way you look at It, we are at a def- 
inite disadvantage. We are not meeting 
foreign competition now, and prospects for 
the future are equally dim—unless con- 
structive, cooperative action by Government, 
labor and management is taken immediately. 


WORLD STEEL PRODUCTION TRENDS 


Our troubles with foreign steel producers 
are only beginning. Already, spokesmen for 
leading steel industries in Europe are pre- 
dicting that their combined output will soon 
be equal to the output in the United States. 
For example, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe estimates that Japan, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia will more than 
triple their 1955-57 average production by 
1972-75. Russia will move than double her 
production—boasting a 250-million-ton ingot 
capacity by 1980. This means they, as well 
as the many other countries that combine 
to form our formidable foreign competition, 
will try to take up even more of our markets 
both here and abroad. 

The United States is still the world’s lead- 
ing steel producer. Since 1961, however, we 
have been losing our front-running position. 
More of our foreign and domestic markets 
have been seized by steel from abroad—steel 
from Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Japan, 
and elsewhere. Let's take a look at world 
steel production and where America stands. 

Since 1950, steel ingot production in the 
rest of the world has increased rapidly— 
much more so than in the United States. 
The result is that the U.S. share of total 
world steel ingot production has declined by 
nearly half, from 46 percent down to 26 per- 
cent. What's more, steel export tonnage 
from the United States declined from 15 
Percent of world steel trade in 1950 to only 
7 percent in 1960, while steel imports into 
the United States increased from 1½ percent 
of domestic use to almost 5 percent in 1960. 
Decreased American steel production means 
decreased profits. 


THE TRUTH APOUT PROFITS 


In the face of this serious predicament of 
the American steel industry, several groups 
have taken to rocks at us—and at 
your job. Your livelihood and future are in- 
timately dependent on the future of C.F. & I. 
and the steel industry. 

There are those in Government circles who 
Say: “The steel companies are already getting 
a good rate of return on low levels of pro- 
duction.” They say we neither need nor de- 
Serve higher prices and greater rates of re- 
turn. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
For some steel companies, the profit picture 
is unfavorable. The combined forces of a 
recession, our inability to raise prices to off- 
set increases in costs, foreign steel imports, 
and competition from other materials have 
taken atoll. Steel profits have slipped badly. 
Look at the following facts reported by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute—steel - 
pany profits for the first 6 months of 1961 
compared to the first 9 months of 1960 and 
1959. Profits for 1961 dropped to $270,980,- 
453—half of 1960 profits—and barely one- 
third of 1959 profite. 


Net projits 
Quarter | 1959 | 1960 1961 
— 2 K —— 
Ist ----| $818, 418, 351 $352, 083, 520 | $90, 393, 790 
IJ... 40, 116. 753 | 205, 382, 004 
Months. 784, 633,104 | 558,055, 524 | 270, 980, 453 


How does this affect individual companies? 
Dividends have been cut by some producers, 
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eliminated by others, and maintained by still 
others even though in some cases their 
profits did not cover dividends. In reviewing 
the reports of 19 integrated steel companies, 
we find that 7 did not earn their 
dividend, some have not paid a common 
stock dividend for some time, several re- 
turned a small and inadequate profit, and 5 
of the companies showed an actual loss. 

It should be noted that in addition to the 
sharp decline in steel company earnings 
shown in the above table, there was a similar 
drop in Federal income tax revenue pald to 
the Government by the steel industry, as 
shown below: 


Federal income taz revenue 


Clunrtor 1050 19600 1961 
lst $320, 641, 208 | $360, 001,074 | $68, 184. 952 
2 490, et, 000 | 193, 640, 500 | 171, 949, 991 
„ mont lis 820, G2), 2 553, 641, 574 


WHY ARE PROFITS DOWN? 


Let's examine the reasons for this poor 
profit showing. Why are steel earnings so 
depressed? There are three factors that bear 
noting: 

1, Increased production costs. The last 
general rise in the price of steel was in 
August 1958. Since that time, wages and 
other costs have increased considerably— 
not counting the cost of plant improvements. 
So far, in the past 3 years, no price boost 
has been introduced to compensate for these 
rising costs—even though steel profits have 
been shrinking considerably. The steel com- 
panies have completely absorbed the last 
two wage hikes. 

2. Declining volume. Since 1951, domestic 
and foreign markets have been taken over 
more and more by the foreign steel pro- 
ducers, with a resultant decline in sales, 
This ever-worsening situation has resulted 
in an especially low operating rate in Amer- 
len's steel industry for the past months. 
And, as we all know, lower volume means 
fewer jobs. 

3. Falling prices. In a desperate attempt 
to meet the pressure of foreign and domestic 
competition, some companies have resorted 
to price reductions, The adverse effect of 
this has already been felt in reduced profits, 
Price reductions have been centered, un- 
fortunately, in C. F. & I.-type products—re- 
inforcing bars, wire rope, wire products, 
pipe, and tubing, etc. The following is an 
excerpt from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Bulletin of July 28, 1961: 

“The average wholesale price of finished 
steel, as measured by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Index (1947-49=100), 
dropped from 186.2 at the beginning of this 
year to 185.4 as of July 11, the lowest point 
since August 1958. The peak was 187 in 
January 1959. The more recent price cuts 
are not reflected in the price index. This 
decline in the finished steel price index to 
its lowest point in 3 years has been brought 
about by an outbreak of price cutting * * * 
These reductions were made to meet com- 
petition from other steel companies, other 
materials, and imported steel. There have 
been no announced changes in prices of the 
major carbon steel products (plates, sheets, 
shapes) 

Price reductions can only mean dwindling 
profits. There is a point at which shutting 
down a plant completely is preferable to 
operating at a continuous loss. 


WHY PROFITS ARE IMPORTANT 


Profit is the one great motivating force in 
our American free enterprise system. Profit 
and the expectation of profit distinguish 
our mode of production and our way of life 
from those who threaten our very existence. 
It is the tonic and energizer of American 
economic lifestream. Profit gives our na- 
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resist aggression, 

Why, then, when profit is so important to 
everyone, do so many people criticize and 
downgrade it? Why is there so much mis- 
understanding about it? Why do we allow 
profit to be pinched, squeezed, siphoned 
away—even slowly destroyed? 

Only under the profit system has man 
attained those ends by which we set so much 
store: independence, ownership of property, 
savings, a rational planning of one’s own 
life, and that greatest boon of all, the free- 
dom of choice and the courage to make it. 
Those outside our country who prophesy 
that they will bury us will have achieved 
their ends if profit is ever eliminated from 
U.S. business. We are willing to go to great 
lengths abrond to preserve our American 
way-of-life—we should be equally willing to 
go to bat for it at home. 

Profits are not only the principal means 
of assuring the economic growth and future 
of America—but right here at C.F. & I., they 
provide for three vital elements: 

1. Jobs. Without sufficient profits, there 
can be no job security. The basic result of 
a lack of profit is unemployment. Profits 
benefit the entire community. They pro- 
vide jobs for the people who put up new 
plants; for those who make the new ma- 
chinery; for those who work in the plants 
and at the mines, in offices and warehouses; 
for the many. people who transport the raw 
materials and finished products, etc. 

2. Plant expansion and modernization. 
Without sufficient profits there can be no 
progress. Profits must not only be large 
enough to absorb the day-to-day operating 
costs, they must also provide for the re- 
placement of equipment—without which 
there can be no growth. This is especially 
true in the steel industry, where modern, 
efficient machinery is a vital factor in com- 
peting with foreign producers. A company 
must expand and increase productivity to 
keep pace both here and abroad. It can be 
run over and destroyed by just standing still. 

3. Stockholders. Dividends are paid out 
of profits. Stockholders expect, and are 
entitled to, a fair return for the use of their 
money—in the same way a bank expects, 
and is entitled to, a fair return on the money 
it lends out. 

It is obvious, then, that employees, share- 
holders and America stand to benefit by 
any improvement that can be made in our 
ability to improve profits. 

STEEL PROFITS MUST BE INCREASED 

To meet rising costs, steel profits must be 
increased, Only if the American steel in- 
dustry realizes increased profits can it: 

(a) Attract and hold shareholders—and 
pay them their full share for the use of in- 
vested funds. 

(b) Build employment and job security. 

(c) Reduce industry's long-term debt, 

(d) Expand and modernize American 
plants to compete with foreign steel. 

Let’s review modernization and what it 
means to our steel industry. 

MODERNIZATION—A COSTLY NECESSITY 

We are hamstrung by inefficiency. Many 
American steel plants—especially the smaller 
ones—are antiquated and outdated. One 
of the major reasons foreign steel producers 
can compete so well pricewise is that they 
have modern, efficient machinery in mod- 
ern, streamlined plants—thanks to capital 
from the United States, We must modern- 
ize in order to cut costs and increase pro- 
ductivity and efficilency—so that we can sur- 
vive. But there are two factors that in- 
crease the cost of modernizing and tend to 
discourage steel companies from doing the 
very thing that can save them. 

1. Depreciation allowances, Obsolete fa- 
cilities cannot be replaced out of present 
Government depreciation alfowances which 
are wholly inadequate to cover the price of 
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new equipment, In a recent Treasury De- 
partment survey, 20 steel companies indi- 
cated that allowable depreciation deductions 
averaged only about two-thirds of the cost 
of maintaining their production facilities, 
let alone replacing them: 

If our Govennarent can shovel out billions 
of dollars all over the world, how about the 
administration immediately liberalizing de- 
preciation allowances for the American steel 
industry? Then we can rebuild our anti- 
quated steel plants and bring about the 
necessary increase in productivity to meet 
the challenge of growing foreign competi- 
tion, That way we will protect and create 
American jobs and strengthen our own econ- 


omy. 

2. Steel's long-term debt: Without su- 
cient depreciation and profits to draw upon — 
the American steel industry must build 
and modernize on borrowed money. Pres- 
ently, the industry is investing in new equip- 
ment at the rate of $1 billion a year. As a 
result, long-term debt has risen to a new 
high—nearly $2.5 billion at the end of 1960. 
This has more than tripled In a decade and 
appears to be still going up. Steel compa- 
nies are paying off this debt to the tune 
of nearly $100 million a year—that’s four 
times the rate of 10 years ago. 

In more exact terms, the annual interest 
and charges on long-term debt have soared 
297 percent while the amount owed by the 
steel companies has jumped 220 percent. 
Last year the annual cost of the debt was 
12.4 percent of total net income, compared 
with 3.2 percent in 1950. 

Despite rising costs of various kinds, prof- 
its must rise so that, In addition to paying 
the interest. on the debt and providing for 
reinvestment, they can be used to pay off 
the debt itself. 

This rising debt is the price that Ameri- 
can steel companies are paying for progress 
in an era of tough competition. It may also 
be looked upon as part of steel’s contribu- 
tion to sustaining employment—because, 
without the money to modernize, your com- 
pany and others like it cannot stay in busi- 
ness and provide jobs. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE PROFITS AND 

PROTECT THE AMERICAN STEEL INDUSTRY? 


We must have greater understanding and 
a more responsible attitude on the part of 
Government. For example: 

1. Foreign governments recognize the im- 
portance of realistic depreciation allowances. 
We need the same recognition. With realis- 
tle depreciation allowances we can go ahead 
at full steam, modernizing our facilities 
which will bring about lowerlng of costs— 
sgo necessary if we are to compete success- 
fully with foreign steel. 

2. Instead of talking about excess profits 
which do not exist, what is the Government 
doing to help us recapture lost markets here 
and abroad? 

3. Instead of the artificial ceiling on prices 
that has been demanded, we need a contin- 
uation of the open market place where prices 
can be set by competitive forces. 

4. Reestablish the 25 percent differential 
whereby the Government awards contracts to 
American companies over foreign companies 
60 long as our bid does not exceed theirs by 
more than 25 percent. 

5. We must have an honest, accurate ap- 
praisal of the steel industry. Let's not apply 
the same yardstick to big steel as to little 
steel, Our financial situation is much more 
critical. When reviewing profits, let’s not 
use big steel earnings as the only barometer. 
How about a comprehensive appraisal of 
little steel company earnings—or the lack of 
them? 

If the Government really wants to protect 
our economy—let it show us how to over- 
come the big squeeze on little steel. 
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Pollution, and Another Stream Bites 
the Dust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr, GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
about time we give more than lipservice 
to one of our most serious domestic 
problems—pollution of our water supply? 

An expanding population and in- 
creased industrial demand make pure 
water conservation imperative. Our 
water table is dropping annually. 
Slowly, but surely, our surface streams 
become useless for many purposes. 

The following article appeared in a 
recent issue of the Waltonian News, the 
monthly publication of York Chapter, 
Izaak Walton League of America. 

History will record 1961 as being the 
year the general public did a grave dis- 
service to one of the finest streams, not 
only in Pennsylvania, but in the entire 
United States. Read the following obit- 
uary, written by a personal friend and a 
true conservationist: 

FISH COMMISSION REPORTS ABANDONMENT OF 
FISHERMEN'S PARADISE AND ITS SPRING CREEK 
HATCHERIES BEING CONSIDERED BECAUSE OF 
POLLUTION BY ANOTHER STATE ACENCY 


There is not much doubt the fish com- 
mission would like to find an excuse to dump 
its “trout showoff project” because of the ex- 
pense involved, but to retreat now in the face 
of the situation existing on Spring Creek 
amounts to “an abandonment of the ship,” a 
surrender to the forces of pollution. Here 
is an out-and-out case of taking over by 
pollution one of Pennsylvania's foremost 
outdoor resources, a native mountain trout 
stream known throughout the Nation * * + 
and the shame of it that it should happen 
at the hands of a branch of State govern- 
ment charged with research into ways to 
abate pollution. That Pennsylvania State 
University should ever have permitted such 
a situation to build up within its walls with- 
out detection or proper attention certainly 
calls for a critical look at the operation of 
this institution of research and learning. 

With the surrender of Spring Creek goes 
the respect for law enforcement of a large 
segment of very respectable Pennsylvanian, 
men who love their State for its bounteous 
outdoors and streams—the fishing fraternity. 
Here is an inexcusable situation from any 
point. It lays bare the ineffectiveness of our 
pollution control efforts. It points up a 
halfhearted and feeble effort of the State 
to go through the motions of cleaning up 
streams while still letting the offenders move 
in on stream after stream. 

Detergents are cited as being the major 
factor in the problem. Detergents are also 
reported from communities all over the State 
as contaminating wells and springs, public 
water supplies, saturating whole areas caus- 
ing septic tank fallures. How can a manu- 
facturer be permitted to be so irresponsible 
in the marketing of a product that leaves 
such an alarming trail of damage and de- 
struction? He has a moral as well as legal 
obligation to see that his product is safe 
to use. Use of kitchen waste disposal units 
have been barred in most areas served by 
public disposal plants because these instal- 
lations cannot digest the overload of this 
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type of waste. Detergents should also be 
barred until they are made safe to use. 
How can we sacrifice a “Spring Creek” to 
sales hungry “soap distributors”? 

We believe that if we ever entertained 
the slightest sincerity in stopping the pil- 
lage of our streams so that our kids can 
enjoy and respect this land wita which Penn- 
sylvanians have been so bountifully blessed, 
the time is right now to set in motion 
the forces that are not afraid to call a full 
and complete halt to any new pollution that 
rears its ugly head. 

The fish commission should stay in there 
fighting for the interests of the good Penn- 
sylvanians who support it. The commis- 
sion should call on the Governor for full 
support of all departments of the State to 
find a complete answer to this problem. If 
we fail here, then we might as well “throw 
in the sponge” and accept the prediction 
that designates our streams of the future 
as open sewer ways. 


H. G. 
Pollution Committee. 


A Tower of Granite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
free world was stunned by the tragic 
and untimely death of Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold. Those of us 
in America who mourn his death will 
never forget his indispensable contribu- 
tion to world peace in our time. There 
is no doubt in my mind that he will live 
in history as one of the truly significant 
peacemakers and international states- 
men. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an editorial entitled “A Tower of 
Granite” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 19 issue of the Lakeland (Fla.) 
Ledger. This is the finest editorial trib- 
ute to Mr. Hammarskjold that I have 
seen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TOWER OF GRANTIE 

While the troubles of the world swirled 
with unremitting fury around his shoulders, 
Dag Hammarskjold stood like a tower of 
granite and performed with exemplary ap- 
plication his difficult duties as Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 

Now he is dead, victim of a plane crash 
which occurred while he was on a peace mis- 
sion. The plane plunged to carth in central 
Africa, far from the United Nations build- 
ing in New York to which the unending suc- 
cession of world problems had been brought 
for his attention. 

As a conscientious man of high principles 
and calm courage, he inspired praise and in- 
curred wrath. The Russians had no use for 
him. He was a moral force standing in the 
way of their nefarious gangsterism. 

As he thought through the perplexing 
problems with which he had to contend 
and made the decisions he thought 
proper, he seomed to stand in the pure air 
of the mountain top, and yet he was down 
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there on the hard and realistic earth in the 
midst of the confusion and recriminations. 
A man of less stature and strength might 
have broken under the strain. 

Now comes the matter of finding a succes- 
Sor. Sadly, no successor his equal is in sight. 
Although it was recognized that his life might 
be lost suddenly during his extensive and 
hazardous travels, nobody had been generally 
agreed upon as one who could adequately 
handle the heavy responsibilities of the office 
Now so tragically vacated. 

Throughout yesterday at United Nations 
headquarters and over the world, there was 
gloomy speculation that the death of this 
great man might mean ultimate collapse of 
the United Nations, at best a weakening of 
the international forum. 

Russia has long contended for a three-man 
board that would serve in the place of the 
Secretary General, one member to be chosen 
by the West, one by the Communists, and 
One by the neutral nations. This plan which 
Russia calls the troika plan has been gen- 
erally frowned upon because it would give 
Russia greater opportunity to throw ob- 
Struction in the path of freedom. 

At this grave moment in world history, 
it is a tragic possibility that the United Na- 
tions may collapse because one man has been 
lost. All who see clearly the seriousness of 
the crisis can only hope that out of the 
Present shock will come a solution, that 
adequate, forceful, fair, and generally accept- 
&ble leadership can be found to keep open 
and functioning the best forum for keeping 
the peace that has yet been devised by the 
community of nations. 

While the feverish effort to find new lead- 
ership takes place, the world forces of peace 
and good will remember with deep gratitude 
the spirit of dedication with which the 
stanch Dag Hammerskjold served in his 
Breat role of peacemaker. 


Increase in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE D. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial carried an 
Outstanding editorial in its September 13, 
1961, edition which I would like to call 
to your attention. 

The Pine Bluff Commercial is one of 
Arkansas’ leading daily newspapers, 
which serves a large cotton-producing 
territory in the alluvial valley. 

The editorial points out in an unmis- 
takable manner the underlying reasons 
to provide the necessary acreage for the 
1962 crop of cotton to meet the needs 
85 Pe domestic economy and for ex- 


I commend this splendid article to the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The article follows: 

INCREASE IN ORDER 

As a world crisis impends, are there dan- 
Bers in permitting carryover cotton stocks 
to be depleted? 

This question is raised by Senator Fur- 
BRIGHT in a letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman. Writes Mr, FULBRIGHT: 

“In each of the last 6 years we have 
been exporting and consuming domestically 
More cotton than we have produced. Based 
On the latest forecasts for the current sea- 
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son, it appears that upland cotton stocks 
will be around 6 million bales next August 1. 

“This is well under a half-year's supply for 
domestic consumption and exports. Cotton 
stocks in the free world are already very 
low considering the rate of consumption. As 
a matter of fact, they are lower than in any 
postwar period except during the Korean 
emergency. 

“At that time the cotton shortage was so 
acute it was necessary to impose export con-_ 
trols. Cut off from their most important 
traditional source of cotton supplies, foreign 
mills had to pay as much as 90 cents a 
pound for cotton. This triggered an un- 
controlled expansion of foreign cotton pro- 
duction which created disastrous conditions 
in the U.S. cotton economy. 

“It was not until the Congress authorized 
the export program which was put in oper- 
ation in 1956 that our cotton economy began 
to recover. 

“It is obvious that there will be an in- 
crease in demand for cotton next year in 
view of the mobilization effort and the gen- 
eral recovery from the recession of last year. 
Our country, of course, exercises a strong 
stabilizing influence on the world cotton 
market and it seems to me that in view of 
the current free world stocks and the pros- 
pective increase in consumption, serious con- 
sideration should be given to increasing 
cotton acreage next year.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT notes that the cotton 
carryover has been reduced from 14 million 
bales in 1956, the year the cotton export 
program was started, to 6,800,000 bales at 
the start of 1961. 

It will be ironic if the crop controls (which 
are supposed to protect the cotton farmer) 
result, as they did in the early fifties, in 
the loss of foreign markets in a crisis period 
which involves heavy demands on existing 
cotton stocks. 

Still to be determined is the effect of hur- 
ricane Carla on cotton production in Texas 
and, to a lesser degree, in Louisiana. 

The situation is remindful that the cotton 
surplus, often attacked as an evil by politi- 
cians from urban States, can prove an ace in 
the hole when the going gets rough for the 
United States in international affairs. We 
think at least a moderate increase in acreage 
allotments is in order. 


They Need To Work but Have No 


Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of September 21, 1961: 

THEY Nxxp To Worx Our BUT Have No PLACE 
(By Louls Sossamon) 

A study at the University of North Caro- 
lina recently disclosed that the favorite 
forms of recreation are “passive, indoor 
forms.” They are “bull sessions,” between 
meal eating, movie-going, and “sacking 
out,” which was defined as including nap- 
ping, loafing in bed, and listening to music 
in a prone position. 

This kind of recreation makes for a soft 
generation. For sometime this column has 
advocated the construction of gymnasiums 
for our high schools (Blacksburg and Gaff- 
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ney). If such structures were provided the 
youngsters could get the exercise necessary 
to acquire the physical strength they need. 

School principals should stress academic 
work and at the same time should not neg- 
lect the physical conditioning of youngsters 
in their charge. This is the training in 
which all physically able students engage. 
Calisthenics and sports that give the mus- 
cles a good workout. 

Recent studies have indicated that too 
many Americans are flabby“ as a result of 
athletic Prominent Americans 
have advocated physical fitness programs. 

When your child comes in to supper to- 
night ask if he or she participated in any 
active, organized sport during the day. Ask 
if the school offered any supervised physical 
fitness program. Ask him if he would like 
to receive instruction during school hours 
in physical fitness. 

We have a strong obligation to our chil- 
dren and their needs are being taken care 
of in many instances; however, until we 
provide gymnasiums we cannot attempt to 
render the physical fitness programs so vital 
to our youth. 


— —— U 


Marc Ray Clement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial and a newspaper account relating 
to the death of Marc Ray Clement, one 
of Alabama's leading citizens and one of 
my very dearest friends. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the newspaper account were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Sept. 

16, 1961] 


Marc RAY CLEMENT 


It is rare when it can truly and honestly 
be said that a man’s death takes away from 
an entire State and its people someone who 
will be missed as if the land suddenly had 
lost its green forests. 

This is true in the death of Mare Ray 
Clement. 

An Arkansas youth who came to Alabama 
for his education and stayed to make his 
life and career in this State, “Little Fools” 
Clement—his nickname given in love and 
affection—knew only one purpose in life: 
To find fruitfulness in his stay on this earth, 
and ever to be ready to help others. 

This he so demonstrably was—the record 
is virtually overpowering. The cause“ was 
not the thing with him—it was the people, 
the individual human beings the cause, the 
drive, the campaign, the organization and 
most importantly the individual could help. 
He knew that suffering could be remedied, 
whatever its origin, and that men did less 
than they were commanded to do if they 
did not provide remedy. 

Foots Clement never wondered what others 
might be doing, or might do. He only knew 
what he could do—and he believed in ac- 
tion, swift, thorough, lasting. No such self- 
assigned task ever was done. Need never 
ceased—nor did Marc Ray Clement's intent 
to answer need. 

Alabama is so much the poorer with his 
loss that none ever can properly or ade- 
quately set it down in words, A life of loving 
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and giving is its own best description. And 
it is this which stands for Marc Ray Clement 
and ever will. 


From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Sept. 
15, 1961) 
STATE Loses GooD FRIEND, HARD WORKER 
TuscaLoosa, ALA, September 15.—Ala- 
bama today lost one of its most devoted civic 
workers and warmly colorful political figures. 
Marc Ray Clement, 53-year-old lawyer and 
health and industrial leader, died suddenly 
at his home here today after a long illness. 
He died from a heart attack while his wife 
was driving their two children to school. 
He had had a heart condition several years. 
Known throughout the State as “Little 
Foots” Clement, he was a brother of “Big 
Foots” Clement of Alabama All-America 
football fame. 
Only last year, Clement was awarded the 
title of Citizen of the Year in Tuscaloosa. 
Clement's close friends said of him that 
he probably knew as many or more persons in 
Alabama than anyone else in the State. 
He was a politician, and considered politics 
his hobby. He worked behind the scenes 
in this field, working for his friends. 
For many years, he was confidante and 
political advisor for Alabama Senators LISTER 
Hitt and JoHN SPARKMAN. He took the lead 
in setting up State-wide campaign organiza- 
tions for both Senators. 
He remained closely associated with the 
State's congressional delegation through the 


ars, 

“Little Foots” Clement was a lawyer, and 
a successful one. 

Unable to enter service during World War 
II, he quit his law practice and devoted his 
full time to heading war bond sales in 
Alabama. 

In his active civic interests, he became a 
symbol of human kindness. To name a few, 
his civic interests were in TB work, mental 
health, Community Chest and Boy Scouts. 

He was awarded the William Crawford 
Gorgas award by Alabama doctors in 1959. 

The award, established in 1958, is made for 
outstanding contributions to the field of 
health by a citizen who is not a physician. 

A son and grandson of country doctors in 
Arkansas, Clement was cited by the Alabama 
Association for Mental Health and the Ala- 
bama Tuberculosis Association for his work 
in promoting health legislation. 

He served four 1-year terms as chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Alabama 
Tuberculosis Association, and was credited 
with playing a major role in promoting the 
increase of the State per diem allocation for 
tuberculosis patients from $1.50 to $6.25. 

He also helped organize a number of 
county chapters of the Christmas Seal organ- 
ization. 

In 1954-55, he was State fund drive chair- 
man for the Alabama Association for Men- 
tal Health. He directed a campaign that 
raised $100,000, as compared with a $15,000 
average in earlier years. 

He served on the advisory board of the 
Medical College of Alabama. 

Clement was president of the Tuscaloosa 
United Fund campaign in 1955. 

In March of 1957, he was elected presi- 
dent of Cotton States Life Insurance Co. and 
reelected chairman of the board of directors. 
He also was a member of the board of di- 
rectors of City National Bank of Tuscaloosa. 

He was a member and a steward of the 
First Methodist Church of Tuscaloosa. 

A native of Rover, Ark., Clement was grad- 
uated from high school at Arkansas Tech at 
Russellville. He was an outstanding high 
school athlete and was named to all-State 
teams in football and basketball. 

He received his law degree in 1934 from the 
University of Alabama, At the university he 
was business manager of the 1934 Corolla 
and was editor and business manager of the 
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football programs for 1931, 1932, and 1933. 
He was a member of Phi Delta Alpha legal 
fraternity and Kappa Alpha social fraternity. 

In 1935 he joined the Tuscaloosa law firm 
of Partlow, Lemaistre & Clement. At the 
time of his death he was senior partner in 
the firm of Clement, Gewin, Rosen, Hubbard 
& Waldrop. 

A close associate said today after learning 
of Clement's death: 

“Little Foots liked more than anything else 
just to help his friends and any person in 
unfortunate circumstances.” 

The Alabama Legislature, meeting in the 
last day of a special session at Montgomery, 
noted his death with regret. 


Speaking the Public Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great deal of opposition to the wil- 
derness legislation in many areas of the 
West. The opposition does not come 
entirely from those users who have been 
using the areas which will be affected 
by the legislation. There are many 
people who have worked in the conser- 
vation program throughout the last 
many decades who feel that the extreme 
demands of the advocates of the wil- 
derness legislation are not in the best 
interests of our Nation. 

I have received many letters on this, 
but one that I received just recently ap- 
pears to me to state a position that 
should be effectively made known to 
those who support the legislation. The 
letter follows: 

SPEAKING THE PuBLIC MIND 


EDITOR: 

It was refreshing to see a newspaper article 
(your editorial of September 11) opposing 
the wilderness area bill. 

I am not a stockman, miner, or lumber- 
man, nor am I one of the “vested interests” 
(whoever they are) so often decried by of- 
ficials of the Wilderness Society, Sierra Club, 
Isaac Walton League, and others as being 
against this bill. I am a retired forester who 
has spent something like 50 years in the 
study and practice of management of wild 
lands throughout the United States. 

I am against the wilderness area bill be- 
cause it locks up millions of acres of wild 
lands for the sole purpose of “preserving a 
wilderness” for future generations and for 
the use of a comparatively few people who 
enjoy a sojourn in country free of manmade 
noises and structures. 

I am against the wilderness area bill but 
I am not against the creation or mainte- 
nance of wilderness areas when combined 
under the principle of multiple use and kept 
under the control of Federal agencies such as 
the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, 

The time is fast approaching (if, in fact, it 
is not already here) when the highest value 
of these wilderness areas is for watershed 
purposes and I would not like to see any cul- 
tural practices prohibited which would be 
needed for enhancement of watershed values. 

In order to prevent the buildup of fire 
hazard, proper’ management often calls for 
livestock grazing or timber harvest. 
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In order to adequately protect such areas 
from fire, insects, or disease or needed reduc- 
tion of game animals in overstocked areas, 
certain access roads are often needed. As a 
matter of fact, the isolation of such areas as 
proposed, together with the accepted prac- 
tice of suppression of all forest fires, will pro- 
duce an unnatural condition that in a few 
years no longer represents the original wil- 
derness. 

I think Senator Alrorr should be com- 
mended for his fight to at least make the 
wilderness area bill workable. Let us hope 
that our Colorado Congressmen will show the 
same determination when this bill comes up 
for consideration by the House next year. 

Prep STELL. 

GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 


A.T. & T. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared an editorial in the State 
Gazette, of Dyersburg, Tenn., on Au- 
gust 26, 1961, entitled “Too Sensitive,” 
which called to my attention a matter 
which gives me serious concern. 

Last month an official on the lower 
echelon of the Justice Department told 
a congressional committee that the Gov- 
ernment was considering action to force 
A.T. & T, to divest itself of its over- 
sea operations. In the next several 
days A. T. & T. shareholders saw their 
losses mount to more than 81½ billion. 

Subsequent newspaper stories pointed 
out that the oversea operations of 
A.T. & T. accounted for less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the company’s 
operations. But this information came 
too late for panicky stockholders. The 
damage had been done and the stock has 
not yet fully recovered from the scare. 

The trouble with this statement is that 
it subsequently was softened. It was ex- 
plained that it was merely routine in- 
vestigation. 

Now, the thing that bothers me is this. 
If these so-called investigations were in 
order, if there was a reason for them, 
fine; they should have been carried for- 
ward with all the vigor and resources 
at the Government’s disposal. 

On the other hand, if they were, in 
fact, merely routine there should have 
been no public utterances unless and un- 
til something of a concrete nature was 
turned up. 

I want to make it clear that I hold no 
brief for business, large or small, if that 
business is guilty of wrongdoing. If 
there is evidence of wrongdoing, let us 
have it on the record, fully documented. 
Also, let us not discriminate against any 
business because it is large or because 
it is small. Both are vital parts of our 
economy. 

The mention of big business raises the 
question of just what is big business. 
According to a recent article in a news- 
paper the A.T. & T. Co., is now owned by 
more than 2 million shareholders with 
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the largest individual shareholder own- 
ing less than one-thirtieth of 1 percent 
of the stock, When one adds in the 
families of these shareholders it amounts 
to a fair-sized percentage of this Na- 
tion's population. 

An unfair attack on this company is 
an unfair attack on this large group of 
our citizens. I feel sure I speak for many 
Members of this body when I plead for 
an end to what appears to be personal 
crusades upon certain segments of our 
economy. 


National Defense Education Act—Ameri- 
can Language Teachers in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Congress sent to the Presi- 
dent a bill providing for a 2-year ex- 
tension of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

A teacher at one of the high schools 
in Missouri has written me, commenting 
on his experience attending one of the 
foreign language institutes established 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. His comments and the benefits 
which he gained from this experience 
are of great interest, and give ample evi- 
dence of the value and importance of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Prof. Wallace G. 
Klein, dated July 28, 1961, and an article 
by Mr. Klein in the Suburban Educator, 
February 1961, entitled “Summer Insti- 
tute in Germany for American Language 
Teachers Proves Rewarding,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE, ILL., July 28, 1961. 
The Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: I am a teacher of Ger- 
man at University City Senior High School. 
In 1959 I had the good fortune to be 
Selected as a participant in one of the first 
foreign language institutes established under 
the National Defense Education Act, the one 
at the University of Colorado. From 6:30 in 
the morning at breakfast until 8 or 9 in the 
evening—and even on weekends and during 
other free time, we were surrounded by Ger- 
man. This cultural island, reinforced with 
excellent instruction in German culture, lin- 
uistics, and modern teaching techniques 
Provided an opportunity which most of us 
German teachers of this generation had not 
Other free time, we were surrounded by Ger- 
man and to study it in a concentrated man- 
ner. We left that institute with a feeling of 
accomplishment and a desire, expressed half 
facetiously at first, to continue our studies 
on an advanced level in Germany. 

In 1980 the Stanford NDEA Advanced Ger- 
man Institute in Germany made that goal 
Possible. On the basis of my effort and 
Progress at Colorado and my potential as a 
German teacher, I was one of the 78 teachers 
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selected for the institute at Bad Boll. The 
opportunity to speak German in everyday 
relationships, to be with the German people 
in natural surroundings, to visit German 
schools (which were still in session), and to 
see firsthand the historical and cultural 
sights which I teach about in my classroom 
was incomparable. In an article which I 
wrote about my experience in Germany (a 
copy of which I have taken the liberty of 
enclosing with this letter), I have also called 
attention to the many intangible, favorable 
consequences which this project produced, 

I can tell you what attendance at these 
two language institutes has meant to me: 
renewed interest in my teaching; a feeling 
of reassurance about my own language 
competence and my ability to impart it; a 
willingness to try the new techniques which 
I have learned. The results of my training 
have gone beyond that, however. They have 
enabled me to create increased interest in 
my students, to make my classes more effec- 
tive, to share with my colleagues in Univer- 
sity City and throughout the State informa- 
tion about the use of language laboratories 
and other new methods, and to contribute 
to the improvement of language teaching in 
this country. 

Iam on a committee to revise the foreign 
language curriculum guide for the State of 
Missouri; I have participated in a pilot proj- 
ect to test new language materials for the 
Materials Development Committee of the 
Modern Language Association; and I am this 
summer a member of the staff of the NDEA 
German Institute at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. As the demonstration teacher of the 
audiolingual teaching method, as a lab 
instructor, and as a teacher of methods and 
materials, I am sharing with the 40 par- 
ticipants what I have learned and practiced 
in the past 2 years. In this way I hope that 
I am repaying the country somewhat for 
the splendid training which I received 
through the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act. (Incidentally, I know 
of at least six other teachers who have had 
training similar to mine who are demonstra- 
tion teachers in summer language insti- 
tutes.) 

To my mind the continuance and expan- 
sion of the NDEA are necessary to help pre- 
pare teachers to train students in an im- 
portant aspect of citizenship in today's 
world. I know that you will give this matter 
your careful attention when it again comes 
up for consideration. 

May I thank you, as a Member of Congress, 
for the benefits which I have already enjoyed 
from this legislation and pledge my continu- 
ing efforts to carry out my duties in fulfill- 
ment of the spirit and intent of the measure. 

Very sincerely yours, 

WALLACE G. KLEIN, 
Visiting Assistant Professor, Southern 

Illinots University, NDEA German 

Institute. 
SUMMER INSTITUTE IN GERMANY FOR AMERI- 
CAN LANGUAGE TEACHERS PROVES REWARDING 
(By Wallace G. Klein, University City Senior 

High School) 

(The author of this article is a teacher 
of German at University City Senior High 
School, University City, Mo. In 1959 he at- 
tended one of the first modern language in- 
stitutes under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. This year he was selected 
to attend the Stanford Advanced German 
Institute at Bad Boll, Germany. Using 
materials and tapes produced by the Ma- 
terials Development Committee of the Mod- 


He's coming. He's here. Four automo- 
biles swung sharply into the courtyard; the 
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local police snapped to attention; cameras 
clicked in every window. Out of the second 
car, the one with the eagle pennant on the 
right fender, stepped a pleasant, smiling 
white-haired gentleman, Bundesprisident 
Lübke. After being greeted by the local 
citizenry, Mr. Lübke was warmly received 
by the members of the Stanford Advanced 
German Institute, who had been his guests 
just 3 weeks before at his official residence 
in Bonn. 

The return visit by the President of the 
West German Federal Republic was un- 
doubtedly the most exciting of many high 
points of the Stanford Summer Institute, 
a history-making venture made possible 
by the National Defense Education Act. 
Under the direction of F. W. Strothmann, 
chairman of the Department of Modern 
Languages, Stanford University, 78 American 
secondary schoolteachers of German made 
full use of an excellent opportunity to prac- 
tice and improve their command of the lan- 
guage they teach to American students at 
home. Coming from 24 States, the 78 were 
selected from over 300 applicants. Because 
this was an advanced institute, most were 
graduates of last summer's institutes in 
Colorado, Maine, Michigan, New York, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Washington. 

Almost a year of planning by Professor 
Strothmann and his associates paved the 
way for the amazingly smooth operation of 
the undertaking. In addition to classes in 
applied linguistics, composition, and lan- 
guage-teaching materials and methods con- 
ducted by American instructors, we had 
conversation and pronunciation classes 
directed by native German instructors. Lec- 
tures in German by qualified experts pro- 
vided material for discussion of such topics 
as German education, nazism and how it 
came about, the present German Constitu- 
tion and Government, and the German pic- 
ture of America. We teachers were also 
given an on-the-spot briefing on the Berlin 
situation during a 6-day stay there which 
included a visit to the east sector of Berlin 
(and a warning about which subways and 
trains not to take to avoid landing in the 
East Zone of Germany). 

The institute enabled us to learn firsthand 
about the cultural heritage of Germany. 
Classes were held 4 days a week, and long 
weekends were devoted to trips which, 
thanks to the planning of the institute staff, 
were filled with worthwhile cultural experi- 
ences. It would be difficult to say which was 
the most memorable sight, the hand-carved 
wooden Marienalter of Tilman Riemen- 
schneider in Creglingen, the medieval cities 
of Rothenburg and Dinkelsbuhl, or the mag- 
nificent baroque Wieskirche, to name a few. 
Undoubtedly two of the cultural highlights 
of the trip were the Mozart concert in the 
charming rococo theater of the Schwetzingen 
Palace and the Max Reinhardt production of 
Faust on the church steps in Schwabisch- 
Hall. 

Because the German schools were in ses- 
sion until the latter part of July, it was 
possible for each of us to visit a school in 
Berlin and in Stuttgart and to observe the 
classroom procedure for at least half a day. 
During these visits we not only asked ques- 
tions ourselves but were queried by the stu- 
dents about school life in America. After- 
ward we invited our German teacher col- 
leagues to a boat trip on the Spree, during 
which we exchanged ideas, language practice, 
and an abundance of international good will. 
We found personal contacts such as this 
exceedingly important. At the Evangelische 
Akademie at Bad Boll, a well-known Ger- 
man conference center near Stuttgart, we 
were not only comfortably housed but also 
had an excellent opportunity to speak Ger- 
man, learn about the German people, and 
strengthen the ties of German-American 
friendship. How amazed our German friends 
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were when we sang German folk songs and 
frequently knew more verses than they. 

At the invitation of the West German 
Government we traveled to Cologne and 
Bonn, stopping on the way to see the ruins of 
the castle at Heidelberg with its view of the 
Neckar Valley. A visit to the inspiring 
Cologne cathedral, a viewing of the recent 
archeological excavations in-that city, and a 
commanding view of the Rhine Valley from 
the heights of the Drachenfels were among 
the other tourist attractions we enjoyed. 
We will certainly remember the gaiety of the 
evening we sang and danced with German 
guests under the candlelit, vaulted ceiling 
of the Gürzenich Keller. (A few of us have 
the memory of the motherly German woman 
who was so relieved to have German-speak- 
ing guests in her pension that she could not 
do enough for us and wept when we presented 
her with a small farewell gift.) 

Our first meeting with the German Presi- 
dent took place in Bonn. The reception at 
the Villa Hammerschmidt began with the 
proper observance of all formalities and pro- 
tocol, but these soon disappeared as Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lübke mingled with us for 
about an hour and engaged small groups of 
us in very friendly conversation. These very 
cordial, informal chats led to the discovery 
that the President would be in Stuttgart on 
a later weekend and would be interested 
in visiting us at our headquarters and in 
hearing what we had learned during our 
8-week stay in Germany. And so his re- 
turn visit was arranged and took place as 
scheduled, After leaving Bonn we traveled 
part way up the Rhine by steamer, taking 
in the beautiful scenery, photographing the 
castles and ruins which dot the landscape, 
watching for the legendary Mäuseturm 
(Mouse Tower) and Lorelei rock, and singing 
Rheinlieder. 

A week later the President of Germany 
was our dinner guest at Bad Boll, Nat- 
urally, we felt honored that he was willing 
to devote so much of his valuable time to 
our group. In his discussion with us he 
stressed the importance of the exchange of 
cultural and spiritual ideas by means of per- 
sonal contacts as well as through books. He 
expressed particular interest in our work as 
language teachers and our desire to stress 
the spoken language confessing that his 
early study of English had not been sufficient 
to enable him to carry on official business 
without the aid of an interpreter. (Mrs. 
Lübke, incidentally, is a student of six lan- 


guages.) 

President Lübke sounded us out on our 
impressions of Germany and, when we 
praised the scenery and hospitality of his 
country, insisted that we express our criti- 
cisms as well as our likes. He himself 
pointed out that Germany’s amazing eco- 
nomic recovery and ample consumer goods 
had made many Germans too satisfied with 
their material well-being and less sensitive 
to the need for spiritual development and to 
the problems of the rest of the world. He 
concluded by asking us to return to our 
communities as witnesses to the fact that 
the German people are no better and no 
worse than any other and that those who 
are in positions of leadership in Germany 
are committed to fostering a democratic 
Germany whose future is irrevocably bound 
to the peaceful progress of the Western 
World. 

Our students should certainly benefit from 
the wonderful opportunity we had to prac- 
tice our Germen, to learn first-hand about 
German culture, past and present, to gather 
useful materials for our classrooms. Equally 
important, however, is the good will toward 
America which our visit fostered. Some 
Germans resent the fact that many Ameri- 
cans stationed in Germany make no effort to 
learn the lan e and live almost com- 
pletely in their “Little America,” rather than 
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mingle with German families. Our group 
acted much to the contrary. One German 
woman said, “My contact with these teachers 
has forced me to change all my old ideas 
about Americans.” Commenting on the fact 
that we even spoke German among ourselves, 
another German complimented our behavior 
in a restaurant and said, “I thought you 
were a bunch of visiting German tourists 
from somewhere else.” Let us hope that 
these institutes will be continued so that 
other teachers may have an opportunity to 
profit from the experience and to contribute 
to this feeling of international good will. 

P.S.—The Office of Education has just an- 
nounced that another institute will be held 
at Bad Boll for German teachers and that 
advanced institutes will also be set up in 
France and Russia this summer. 

W. G. K. 


Un-American Activities Committee Has 
Always Had a Bumpy Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows the third of a series of articles 
about the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities written by Pulitzer 
Prize winner, Edward J. Mowery. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE Has 

ALways Hap A BUMPY ROAD 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


WASHINGTON: —The current antagonism to- 
ward the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (HUAC) is unprecedented in its 
scope and organization. 

But it’s a mild rhubarb compared with 
the hostility and vituperation plaguing the 
committee’s debut in 1938. 

Martin Dies, the Texas Democrat whose 
House resolution triggered creation of 
HUAC recalled yesterday that “intimidation, 
obstructionism and sheer terror” almost 
doomed the venture before he chairmaned 
the first meeting. 

Obstructionism “from the White House” 
(which became a 7-year-long vendetta), 
Dies said, reduced the committee's requested 
$100,000 budget to a “paltry” $25,000 which 
spurred a request to the Attorney General 
for some “competent and reliable” inves- 
tigators. 

“He sent over two men,“ Dies explained, 
“but before they arrived I received an 
anonymous, phoned warning that both men 
were members of the Communist Party.” 

Questioned immediately upon their arrival 
by Dies and the committee, the visitors ad- 
mitted “facts” which convinced the law- 
makers they had Red backgrounds, and that 
the “Attorney General wanted to plant them 
on the committee to sabotage our investiga- 
tion.” (The Attorney General in 1938 was 
Homer S. Cummings.) 

“At that moment,” Dies commented, “I 
knew that no effort would be spared to de- 
stroy us.” 

Despite indications of massive hostility to 
HUAC in high circles, the indomitable Texan 
and his hard-hitting colleagues amassed 
their evidence of Communist penetration in 
unions and Government. 

Nearly half of the CIO's executive board, 
HUAC discovered, had Communist back- 
grounds. And the vast Federal bureaucracy 
was “crawling” with Reds, 

Dies, armed with evidence that “several 
thousand” Communists had infiltrated 
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unions—some had been drilled in labor agi- 
tation in Leningrad—confronted John L. 
Lewis in his palatial Washington CIO head- 
quarters. Lee Pressman stood at Lewis’ 
side. 

Would Lewis cooperate with HUAC with- 
out publicity to purge his unions of Com- 
munists? 

The burly labor mogul, Dies later reported, 
angrily banged his fist on the desk and said 
icily: Mr. Congressman, we don’t need you 
to tell us how torun the CIO. Yes, we have 
Communists in the CIO. We also have Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Democrats, and Republi- 
cans * .“ 

Dies went back to the Hill, called in the 
press, and announced that the committee 
would begin hearings the next morning “to 
give the American people the truth." Then 
came a phone call from President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt requesting the chairman to 
come to the White House at 10 a.m. the next 
day. 

F. D. R. was alternately gracious and cajol- 
ing. The young Texan had a “promising” 
future and could go a “long way” by working 
with the President. But Dies would have to 
be “loyal.” 

Dies, still practicing law in Lufkin, Tex., 
recalled the President's admonition: 

“He said, ‘I can’t work with men [whom] 
I can’t depend upon. You * * can't go 
through with this investigation. * * * If 
you expose Communists in the CIO, the CIO 
will turn against the Democratic Party. If 
we lose CIO support in the Eastern States, 
we cannot win.“ 

Benumbed and admittedly “scared,” Dies 
nevertheless refused to bend. F.D.R. became 
impatient and angry. After 30 tense min- 
ute, Dies recalled saying to F. DR.: 

“Mr. President, I have to go, because the 
committee meets * * * and I must be there 
to open.” 

The breach between White House and 
HUAC widened as the Dies committee rocked 
the Nation with sensational revelations con- 
cerning the Communist conspiracy to 
Strangle the United States. And animosity 
was quickening. 

Among the early witnesses who streamed 
to the Hill was Walter G. Krivitsky, former 
confidante of Josef Stalin and head of 
U.S.S.R. western intelligence, who defected. 
Krivitsky, sickened at the appalling brutal- 
ity of the Soviet regime, fled to America in 
fear of his life, The OGPU had marked him 
for death. 

Krivitsky privately gave the committee a 
shocking résumé of Soviet espionage in the 
United States but initially balked at testi- 
fying openly because he would be assassi- 
nated in 2 weeks.” Dies promised to with- 
hold his identity and afford him protection. 

“I tried to get a commitment from officials 
guaranteeing Krivitsky's safety,“ Dies said, 
“but it was apparent they weren't enthusias- 
tic about his testimony. He testified [his 
name was not divulged] and his revelations 
were s ae 

Shortly afterward, Krivitsky was fouhd 
shot to death * * * a vicious murder which 
Dies still attributes to Soviet secret police 
in the shadow of the Capitol. Two other 
“valuable” witnesses before the HUAC also 
paid for their cooperation. 

One man, presumably the victim of a heart 
attack was found, upon closer examination, 
to have been shot through the eye with a 
“fine steel bullet.” The third witness was 
aaan killed by a hit-run driver in 


cago. 

Unruffled by the attempted coercion and 
terrorism, the committee probed deeper and 
uncovered 2,500-plus Communists littering 
the Departments of State, Justice, and In- 
terior. 

Dies submitted the documentation to 
F.D.R. expecting a speedy house cleaning. 
The President was infuriated. The Texan re- 
called this conversation: 
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“He sald to me, Tou must see a bugaboo 
under every bed * * * I've never seen a man 
with such ideas about this thing. There 
is nothing wrong with Communists. Some 
of the best friends I have are Communists.’ 

(Dies said he related Roosevelt's observa- 
tion many times during F.DR.’s lifetime, 
and the President never denied it * * * “no 
one sued me for libel.” The incident has 
also been included in Dies’ writings, speeches, 
and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 26, 
1961.) 

“The President defied Congress and re- 
fused to fire the Communists. They were 
on the payroll throughout the war 
when we were working on the atomic bomb. 
How could Russia have failed to get the 
secret of the A-bomb with its stooges in- 
festing every department of our Govern- 
ment?“ 

Dies’ third White House visit was at the 
invitation of the First Lady. 

Dies said Eleanor Roosevelt wished to dis- 
cuss the problems of her asserted protege, 
Joseph Lash, who was reportedly angling 
for a naval intelligence appointment with 
the asserted aid of the First Lady. 

Dies recalled that six or eight Communist 
youth leaders were in a White House ante- 
room when he arrived. They soon joined 
Dies and Mrs. Roosevelt at the luncheon 
during which the Texan showed the First 
Lady Lash's record. 

Returning to the Hill, Dies convened the 
committee, brought in Lash and asked him 
why he wasn’t in the Army. He had no 
explanation. But Lash's New York draft 
board, contacted immediately, had a good 
one. 

“We found he’d been kept out of the 
Army,” Dies said, “upon White House inter- 
vention, We demanded his induction. He 
was inducted.” 

(Recorded public material on Joseph Lash 
in HUAC files fill 10 typewritten pages. The 
report alleges that Lash has been linked 
with, supported, addressed or contributed to 
15 organizations or publications cited as 
Poni by one or more Federal authori- 

es.) 

During this period, Dies said, he received 
weekly reports from a member of the White 
House Secret Service detail which revealed 
that “leading Communists had access to the 
White House, were going there and using 
their influence to affect our domestic and 
foreign policy.” 

“These incidents,” he continued, may give 
Americans a faint idea of how thoroughly 
the Soviets were able to dupe us, The Pres- 
ident—a magnificent leader during his first 
two terms—had been completely duped.” 

Refiecting on current world conditions, 
Dies said softly: 

“Some will say this is all ‘spilled milk’ or 
‘water over the dam. Perhaps it is. But a 
band of dedicated, deadly radicals—still 
functioning today—nibbled away at our 
basic freedoms for an entire generation. 

“Millions of our people still have no con- 
ception of the methods, tactics and goals of 
communism, or the extent of its phenomenal 
Success in our governmental and social struc- 
ture, We're wallowing in a climate of soft- 
ness toward traitors. 

“Pro-Marxist zealots whose primary alle- 
giance is to Moscow are continuing to battle 
for ‘abolition’ of HUAC, which crushed the 
vicious ideologies of nazism and fascism in 
our midst. 

“Today communism—the flaming ideology 
and new religion based upon dtheism and 
materialims—is our mortal enemy. Any with 
our actual survival at stake, we can no 
longer tolerate open treason. 

“Every person whose primary fealty is to 
Russia should face immediate revocation of 
citizenship. We've passed the point of safe 
return in quibbling over the precise meaning 
of political beliefs or guilt by association.” 
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Heat Without Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Glenwood Springs 
Sage brought to my mind a quotation of 
one of America’s great judges—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He said: 

We should be eternally vigilant against 
attempts to check the expression of opinions. 


Freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech, bolstered by education, have tra- 
ditionally been among the fundamental 
cornerstones of the American way of 
life. We Americans stand upon these 
principles and we are prepared to guard 
and protect them. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial in the Sage 
calls attention to the fact that we must 
use our intelligence and our reason, 
rather than emotion, fear, and hatred, 
to guide the cause of freedom. I think 
that this editorial merits the attention 
of everyone who is interested in preserv- 
ing our basic principles without hinder- 
ing our national security. 

The editorial follows: 

Heat Wrruovr Licur 


“In matters of national security, emotion 
is no substitute for intelligence.” 

These words, spoken by one of the great 
Americans of our time, during the hysteria 
of the McCarthy period, are as true today 
as in that period of national psychosis. And 
they are of the utmost im: ce to every- 
one concerned with the future of the United 
States. 

They bear an added relevance this week 
for the people of Glenwood Springs, who 
yesterday had their first opportunity to see 
the controversial film “Operation Abolition.” 

“Operation Abolition” is definitely con- 
cerned with matters of national security, 
for it presents itself as dealing with the 
action of a subversive Communist Party 
within the United States. 

In regard to this film, it is doubly true 
that emotion is no substitute for intelligence, 
as Adlai Stevenson has-so correctly warned 
us. 

This film is frankly and openly designed to 
arouse the emotions of the American peo- 
ple, and to awaken them from an apathy 
that often covers such areas as Glenwood 
Springs like a miasmic fog. 

That we should be so aroused is, in itself, 
good, but that we should be so greatly aroused 
to allow our intelligence to be overridden 
by our fear and hatred, is extremely bad, and 
may be tragic for our country and all the 
principles which America represents. 

Wherever Communist subversion may exist 
in the Government and national community 
of the United States, it should of course be 
destroyed. But where there is no subversion, 
no disloyalty, we must be careful not to 
persecute, to judge unfairly or blindly. _ 

If we know what communism is, and why 
it has such a powerful appeal throughout 
the world, we can fight it properly, through 
the use of our powers of reason and intelli- 
gence, 

If our ignorance of the real nature of 
communism is only equalled by our obses- 
sion with its dangers and if our fear of the 
Communist menace is only matched by our 
suspicion of innovation and nonconformity, 
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then we cannot attack communism in the 
United States without smearing all of 
America's high ideals with our own bigotry. 

“Operation Abolition” has several faults. 
Chief among these is the fact that it is pre- 
cisely the sort of material which often leads 
to inflamation without illumination., 

By all means let us unite in the struggle 
against communism, and against the tyranny 
that accompanies it, but let us not allow 
our fear and hatred of communism become 
the pathological condition that is so ap- 
parent among the members of the undoubt- 
edly “patriotic” John Birch Society. 

There is a Communist menace to the 
United States, but everyone who disagrees 
with us is not a Communist, Communism 
denies the validity of religion, But all 
agnostics, or even all atheists, are not Com- 
munists, Communism preaches the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, but all who favor 
the cause of labor, or of unionism, are not 
Communists. Communism advocates a 
powerful central state, but all those who 
favor the strengthening of the Executive 
are not Communists. Communists are un- 
American, but all those who disapprove of 
the activities of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities are not Communists. 

Let us never lessen our battle against 
communism, but let us never allow that 
battle to become a witch hunt designed 
to enforce conformity with the opinion of 
the often uneducated majority. In matters 
of national security let intelligence be our 
guide and let emotion never blind us to 
reality. 


New Programed Teaching Technique 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
present for the information of my col- 
leagues a description of a programed 
teaching technique developed by the 
General Programmed Teaching Corp. of 
which Dr.. Robert M. Morgan, profes- 
sor at the University of New Mexico, is 
the president. In my opinion, this de- 
vice shows great promise in the educa- 
tional field, particularly the teaching 
of languages. I believe it may well be 
one of the most important discoveries in 
modern education. 

PROGRAMED TEACHING 


The Roman writer Quintillian defined the 
educational process in terms of a series of 
rewards to be provided by the mentor in 
response to correct answers from the stu- 
dents. He called the process a series of 
arranged victories." Centuries later, in 
1924, Prof. Sidney L. Pressey dusted off 
the idea and reemphasized the old teacher's 
remark with the invention of a “teaching 
machine.” Actually, the term “machine” 
is something of a misnomer. A “teaching 
machine” is basically a simple device which 
permits control of the learning process and 
provides immediate reward to the student 
correctly responding to a series of questions. 
The reward“ exists in the form of a state- 
ment to the effect that the question has 
been answered properly. Thus, Professor 
Pressey’s device helped to create the ideal 
learning condition—a controlled student- 
tutor relationship. Such an educational 
process resembles the Socratic dialectical 
system, replete with encouragement, and, 
if necessary, correction. President McKin- 
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ley further defined the process when he 
spoke of the ideal school as “Mark Hanna 
on one end of a log and a student on the 
other.” 

The importance of the technological ad- 
vances—the teaching machine, or more pre- 
cisely, learning—can hardly be 
underestimated in these days of jammed 
classrooms and Intellectually-demanding 
scientific advance. We no longer have a 
choice between traditional and streamlined 
teaching methods. We must move forward 
educationally out of respect both to our do- 
mestic and our international situation. In 
short, the teaching machine and advanced 
systems of educational programing are very 
much to the interests of the United States. 

Just how does the teaching machine and 
programing work? The key element—it 
cannot be emphasized enough—tesides in the 
employment of an immediate reward or “re- 
inforcement.” Just as Quintilian recog- 
nized, a response of behavior that has been 
rewarded is more likely to happen again in 
subsequent and similar situations. From the 
youngest child to the design engineer, a par- 
ticipant in programed learning is more 
likely to learn, and learn more quickly, when 
he is provided with the reward of a correct 
answer—a reward constantly emphasized as 
he progresses through the program. 

Conventional teaching methods simply 
cannot provide such continual reward. For 
example, in a classroom lecture, the instruc- 
tor introduces certairi concepts which the 
student may or may not fully understand. 
The student's perception of the concept may 
be correct, hazy, or completely wrong. Ob- 
viously, the instructor has few clues to de- 
termine which students grasp the material, 
and he has little opportunity to reward or 
correct any one student's responses through- 
out the course. What little reinforcement or 
correction the instructor does provide comes 
about through classroom discussion. Unfor- 
tunately, the student who most needs help 
seldom takes part in these discussions. The 
teaching machine and/or program provides 
an immediate reward or correction by in- 
forming the student whether or not his an- 
swer is right. This essentially amounts to 
individual assistance. Thus, the machine 
and/or program aids the teacher in the im- 
plementation of the lesson. 

Relatively recent advances in the science 
of programing have made the process more 
important than before. Prof. B. F. Skin- 
ner's concept of programed teaching goes 
beyond s earlier work, Programing 
in the Skinnerian sense involves a complete 
analysis of the concepts to be taught in 
the particular course of study, then the 
breaking down of these concepts into the 
basic units of information. These units are 
arranged in the most easily-learned sequence 
and require the student to respond actively 
at each step in the program. The first steps 
are simple, with subsequent steps building 
upon them. During its development, the 
program is student-tested to insure that the 
learner can proceed step by step without 
undue difficulty. Any subject can be broken 
down into small, linear steps that lead 
easily from one step to another which may 
be effectively learned by students proceeding 
at their own pace. 

With programed teaching, training time 
is reduced, and research shows that learning 
is more easily achieved by the trainee. Fur- 
ther, the quality of learning is typically 
better than that achieved in the classroom 
situation, and the instructor's efforts are 
put to optimum use. 

The benefits of programed teaching are 
generally apparent, but the method of pro- 
ducing programed material is complex. 
Educators soon found that schools and uni- 
versities simply were not equipped to pro- 
duce programs readily. Thus, a number of 
private corporations were formed in 1960 
and 1961, all devoted to the preparation and 
88 of programed teaching material. 

such company is the General Pro- 
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grammed Teaching Corp. (GPTC) of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. This company was formed 
for the purpose of developing, testing, and 
marketing programed learning materials to 
Ca schools, and governmental agen- 
cles, 

A number of programs have already been 
completed by GPTC and other companies 
like it. Programs on the market include 
spelling, algebra, physics, French, Spanish, 
and others. In line with the foreign lan- 
guage applications for programed teaching, 
@ reverse application should be of particular 
interest. 

“Up to this time the language programs 
have been concerned with the teaching of 
foreign languages to English-speaking peo- 
ples. For example, there is available a lan- 
guage program that can teach basic Rus- 
sian to an English-speaking person in 12 
to 18 hours of learning time without the aid 
of an instructor, The demand for similar 
programs has been remarkable. 

Perhaps of even greater importance, pro- 
grams can be written in the reverse—that is, 
from foreign languages to teach English— 
and at a relatively low cost. The benefits 
of having our friends around the world ac- 
quainted with basic English are implicit. 
One of the stated aims of President Ken- 
nedy's foreign development program is to 
make individuals throughout the world con- 
versant with the ways of America, and to 
teach, where possible, basic English. 

What method could be employed to teach 
basic English in foreign countries? Through- 
out most of the major cities of the world 
the U.S. Government maintains Education 
and Information Service libraries, providing 
foreign populations with books in English. 
However, many people are denied access to 
this information source because of their in- 
ability to understand English. Such people 
often carry the balance of power in their 
countries. They are often the people who 
riot in Japan and demonstrate apathy to- 
ward the United States In Laos. They are 
the people the Communists find the easiest 
to sway into their camp. Through the Edu- 
cation and Information Service libraries, 
would it not be an important and beneficial 
service, both to foreign countries and to our- 
selves, to program for an indigenous lan- 


guage to English? Certainly such program- , 


ing is feasible, whether the language be 
Spanish, Japanese, French, or Swahili. At 
the same time that English is being taught, 
information about our Government, our eco- 
nomy, and our way of life could be woven 
into the text material. 

With the use of programed learning, it is 
reasonable to assume that programed text- 
books could be placed in the hands of thou- 
sands—perhaps millions—of people through- 
out the world, all of whom are potential 
friends. Thè distribution could be on a 
cooperative basis with another country or 
perhaps directly subsidized by our foreign- 
aid plan. The idea is one to think about, 
because never before in our history has it 
been so imperative that we ourselves be edu- 
cationally strong and that other countries 
know and understand us. And never before 
has the desired goal been so nearly possible 
as it is with the appearance of programed 
instruction. We invite your inquiries and 
further attention to this matter. 


Hon, Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
sad moment for all of us who loved and 
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admired our fallen colleague, OVERTON 
BROOKS. 

I am especially saddened because in 
the space of a few short years, there 
had developed a closeness between us. 
He constantly gave me the benefit of 
his helping hand as he went about his 
task in his ever so gracious manner. 

OVERTON BROOKS was a modest man. 
Yet, I know some of the great burden he 
shouldered. I know how he devoted him- 
self to the task of serving my sister State 
of Louisiana, and even the entire South- 
land. 

We shall look long before we find an- 
other man with his devotion to duty; 
another man who contributed more of 
himself to his assigned role in life. 

While we shall no longer have this 
tower of strength to lean upon in our 
times of trial, we shall always cherish his 
memory in our hearts. 

We have lost a great and a good friend 
and our prayerful sympathy goes out 
to his family in this hour of darkness. 


Comments of Veterans’ Organizations on 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
prior to the publication of the committee 
study on decisions of the Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals, conducted by a group of 
law students as explained in the RECORDS 
of September 13, 18, 20, and 21, 1961, 
pages A7197, A7398, A7461, and A7570, 
four of the major veterans’ organizations 
were given an opportunity to review some 
of the cases presented. 

Under previous consent I wish to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the com- 
ments of the veteran organizations, 
printed in the order in which they were 
received: 

COMMENTS OF VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


AMVETS NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1961. 
Hon. OLIN E. 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teague: We have reviewed with 
great interest the enclosures contained in 
your letter of July 14, 1961, addressed to Mr, 
John Holden, regarding judicial review. 

Reviewing the three cases covered in the 
galley proofs, two points stand out clearly. 
The law students with no prior experience of 
VA benefits put “teeth” in sections 310 and 
311 of title 38 and gave full credence to lay 
and medical evidence submitted in support of 
the claims. These two points in particular 
have been the basis for much of the criticism 
of the present appeal decisions. It is also 
interesting to note that in each instance the 
burden of proof in severance cases was placed 
upon the Government in their conclusions of 
law. 

In comparing the “findings of fact” and 
the “conclusions of law” as cited by the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals and the law stu- 
dents, we find that by comparison that the 
Board of Appeals citations leave the im- 
pression that only sufficient findings and con- 
clusions are cited to support their own deci- 
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sions. On the other hand, the “findings of 
fact” and “conclusions of law“ cited by the 
law students leave no doubt as to the facts in 
the case, the governing regulations, or the 
in arriving at their final 


a serious indictment of our present system 
of veterans appeals, and leave considerable 
doubt that H.R. 866 will accomplish very 
much toward remedying the situation. In 
essence, the findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law as contained in the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals decisions leave much to 
be desired as compared to the findings and 
conclusions cited by the law students. 

AMVETS feel that the results of this pilot 

project have created a strong argument for 

the establishment of an independent ap- 

Pellant tribunal. 

In closing we might add that the state- 
ments of facts as prepared by the regional 
Offices were excellent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Garrett J. BOWMAN, 
Assistant National Legislative Director. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
NATIONAL SERVICE HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1961. 

Hon. OLIN E, TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DL. 

Dran Ma. Teague: This has further ref- 
erence to your letter dated July 14, 1961, 
forwarding copies of House Committee Print 
No. 118 for the consideration of this organi- 
zation and requesting our comments there- 
on. 
Mr. Denvel Adams, DAV director of claims, 
has advised me as follows based upon the 
Careful review he and his staff made of the 
decisions involving findings of fact and con- 
Clusions of law you have brought to our 
attention: 

“With reference to the copy of Mr. 
Teacue's letter regarding the preparation of 
decisions on appeal cases, our comment is 
that the law student in each case apparently 
has rendered decisions based purely on facts 
and evidence contained in the briefs; where- 
as, it appears to me, the VA in their decisions 
have relied, to a large degree, on opinion 
Which is not borne out by the facts in each 
case, 

“By way of further comment, may we say 
that we have maintained down through the 
years that the VA Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
Péals has not given sufficient weight to lay 
affidavits in arriving at decisions on appeal 
cases,” 

I have also heard in this matter from Mr. 
Sylvester Hoffmann, DAV national judge 
Advocate, who was supplied by me with 
copies of your letter and print No. 118, and 
you will please find enclosed herewith a 
copy of Mr. Hoffmann's letter dated July 
25, 1961, which is self-explanatory. I concur 
in his conclusions, 

Sincerely, 
ELMER M. FREUDENBEAGER, 
National Director of Legislation. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 25, 1961. 

Mr. ELmER M. FREUDENBERGER, 

Director of Legislation, 

Disabled American Veterans, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran ELMER: Experience of tile judiciary 
and regulatory agencies, alike, has shown 
that the very act of making separate find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law is a 
deterrent to decisions unsupported by the 
evidence, and aids those making the deci- 
Sion to reach a fair and just determination. 

Congress has repeatedly required such 
Separate written findings and conclusions 
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by various Federal administrative agencies, 
In the instance of 3 for 3 
court of appeals recently remanded a - 
sion to the CAB for further consideration 
where the findings (which merely followed 
the language of the act) were not inade- 
quate. A different end result followed, after 
adequate findings, supported by the evi- 
dence, were adopted. 

It is true (and a situation which should 
be corrected) that review of the decisions of 
the VA Board of Veterans’ Appeals by an 
independent court (such as a court of vet- 
erans’ appeals) is now precluded, but ade- 
quate, separate and complete findings and 
conclusions may prove helpful in seeking 
action by that Board to reconsider, as is 
authorized by 38 U.S.C. 4003, 4004(a), by 
reexamining its findings and conclusions in 
the light of the admitted evidence, and de- 
termining whether they also meet the clear 
requirements of 38 U.S.C. 4004(c). 

Adequate, realistic findings and conclu- 
sions would also aid the veterans who file 
a new claim, by reason of 38 U.S.C, 4004(b), 
after disallowance. 

The galley proofs submitted (which 1 re- 
turn herewith), clearly illustrate that as to 
those prepared by the Board, it would be 
much more difficult to demonstrate the 
fairness of reconsideration, than under the 
more full and specific findings and conclu- 
sions prepared by the law students. 

Sincerely yours, 
SYLVESTER HOFFMANN, 
National Judge Advocate. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, NATIONAL 
LecIsLaTIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C, August 2, 1961. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Teacue: That is an response to 
your letter of July 14, requesting the views 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with re- 
spect to the sufficiency of the findings of fact 
and eonclusions of law concerning certain 
enclosed cases. . 

These cases were referred to our national 
rehabilitation service and a copy of its re- 
sponse is enclosed. It is hoped this material 
will prove helpful in implementing the new 
Public Law requiring findings of fact and 
conclusions of law. 3 

Thanking you for extending the oppor- 
tunity to the Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
be of assistance in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Prancrs W. STOVER, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 
VETERANS OF FoREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, NATIONAL 
REHABILITATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1961. 

Mr. Francis W. STOVER, 

Director, VFW National Legislative Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stover: This is in response to 


the request of Hon, OLIN E. Tracux, chair- 


man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives of the United 
States for the opinion of this service con- 
cerning the findings and conclusions pre- 
pared in each of four cases by law students 
and by the Board of Veterans“ Appeals. 

It should be emphasized that any com- 
parison of the comments of the staff of this 
service concerning the sufficiency of the 
findings of fact and the conclusions of law 
by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals with our 
comments concerning the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law by the law students 
is fraught with the probability of fallacy 
for the following reasons: 

(1) The Board of Veterans' Appeals pre- 
sumably studied and considered all of the 
pertinent evidence contained in the claims 
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folder and the statement of facts prepared 
by the field station of original jurisdiction 
while the law students apparently had only 
the statement of facts available. 

(2) Members of the staff of this service 
have, of course, not been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to review all of the evidence in the 
individual cases with the exception of case 
No. 4 in which the claimant was represented 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

(3) The statement of facts in each case 
as certified to be correct by the service rep- 
resentative concerned, may be entirely cor- 
rect. However, with the exception of case 
No. 4 in which the VFW represented the 
claimant, I, as director of this service, will 
not accept assurance of accuracy of the 
statement of facts in each case. It seems 
doubtful that each statement of facts is 
complete. The military record information 
appears to be adequate, and the recitation 
of adjudication actions is probably accurate 
but the information extracted from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration medical records is of 
doubtful adequacy, We gained a general 
impression while reviewing other cases in 
this group of approximately 100 cases in 
which field stations prepared summaries, 
that the statements of fact prepared by field 
stations were not all complete as to refer- 
ence to pertinent evidence, and that in some 
instances descriptive statements of contents 
of evidentiary documents, especially medical 
statements and reports of examinations, 
were not adequate. Concerned service rep- 
resentatives were obviously aware that the 
Board of Veterans Appeals would consider 
not only the statement of facts but all of 
the pertinent evidence in the claims folder 
and for that reason were probably not as 
concerned as they might otherwise have been 
as to completeness of the statement of facts. 

(4) The Board of Veterans’ Appeals bears 
the onus for the propriety of decisions and 
the resulting disbursement of Federal funds 
predicated on each favorable decision. The 
law students bore no such burden and per- 
haps evaluated the cases partly from the 
viewpoint of their anticipated future voca- 
tion as practicing attorneys and the result- 
ing attorney-client relationship. The same 
general observation would be appropriate if 
the same cases were referred to service rep- 
resentatives for preparation of separately 
stated findings of fact and conclusions of 
law, Service representatives do not bear re- 
sponsibility for decisions and the disburse- 
ment of Government funds and are under- 
standably inclined to emphasize that part 
of the evidence and to advance those con- 
tentions which tend to enhance the merits 
of the claim and the possibility of favorable 
action by the agency of jurisdiction. 

(5) The Board of Veterans’ Appeals had 
available and doubtlessly utilized the knowl- 
edge of medical consultants as well as the 
knowledge of the medical associate members 
of the sections of the Board to which the 
cases were assigned. As far as is known, 
medical consultant service was not avail- 
able to the law students. 

(6) It is possible that the law students did 
not have avallable to them all of the per- 
tinent directive publications of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

I shall comment as to the sufficiency of 
the eeparately stated findings of fact and 
conclusions of law by the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals, and also by the law students in 
each case, Except as specifically indicated, 
it may be assumed that this service considers 
the findings of fact and conclusions of law 
by the law students and by the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals to be sufficient in scope 
although not entirely proper in some in- 
stances, It Is impossible, in my opinion, to 
adequately and precisely comment on the 
sufficiency of the findings and conclusions 
of law without expressing an opinion as to 
the propriety of the expressed decision in 
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each case by the Board of Veterans" Appeals 
and by the law students. 


GENERAL COMMENTS AND CONCLUSION 


It is noted that each of the four cases in- 

volves the question of restoration of service 
connection previously granted and severed. 
As service representatives, members of our 
staff are inclined to be sympathetic with re- 
spect to restoration of service connection, 
especially if the VA reviewed the case sev- 
eral times and maintained service connec- 
tion after several reviews during a period of 
many years. Certainly, belated severance of 
service connection is not justified unless 
there is no reasonable basis to maintain 
service connection, and there is a complete 
dearth of supporting evidence. We were 
pleased with the enactment of Public Law 
86-501 (now section 359, title 38, United 
States Code). 
. Frequently, the law students, in referring 
to the action severing service connection on 
the ground that the grant of such service 
connection was clearly and unmistakably 
erroneous, commented that “error was not 
specified.” The alleged clear and unmistak- 
able error, of course, was the actual grant of 
service connection belatedly determined not 
to be supported by the evidence. As service 
representatives, members of our staff have 
frequently disagreed with the judgment of 
concerned VA Officials in determining that 
the grant of service connection was clearly 
and unmistakably erroneous. Perhaps it 
would be difficult or impossible to cite the 
error in a more specific manner, but it is be- 
lieved that the reasons for concluding that 
the evidence does not support the original 
grant of service connection after reevaluation 
could be more precisely and understandably 
stated in many cases. 

It is presumed that the requested analysis 
of these cases and the total project involving 
approximately 100 cases is related to con- 
sideration of the possibility of requiring field 
stations to prepare a summary or statement 
of facts in each appealed case, and the possi- 
bility that the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
will, in the future, consider only such sum- 
maries rather than all pertinent evidence in 
the basic record in considering questions at 
issue. While such relatively brief summaries 
might be a satisfactory basis for final action 
by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals in some 
types of cases, such as the question of the 
right to enter training under what was 
known as Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
several years after the individual veteran's 
delimiting date even for completion of train- 
ing, we remain wholly unconvinced that such 
summaries would be satisfactory for con- 
sideration by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
as a basis for final decisions of that agency in 
any significant percent of the total cases 
considered by the Board. The summaries 
studied by members of the staff of this Serv- 
ice in connection with representation of 
claimants causes us to believe that many of 
them are not adequate or complete although 
probably reasonably accurate. It is conceded 
that after further instruction, training, and 
experience of VA field station personnel, such 
summaries would improve. Certainly, we 
would not want torepresent a claimant with- 
out studying the pertinent evidentiary rec- 
ord in addition to any summary or statement 
of facts prepared by a field station unless we 
were convinced of the accuracy, adequacy, 
and completeness of such statement. Such 
assurance could be gained only by a thorough 
study of the record and comparison which 
in itself would involve as much or more effort 
and time than the study of the record and 
and representation of the claimant based 
on analysis of the pertinent evidence with- 
out reference to any statement of facts pre- 
pared by the agency of original jurisdiction. 

Related to this study, and to my comments, 
is the new Board of Veterans’ Appeals deci- 
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sion format which Includes separately stated 
findings of fact and conclusions of law. We 
believe this to be an improvement and con- 
cur in the enactment of Public Law 87-97, 
directing the use of such revised format by 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals in all cases on 
and after January 1, 1962. We further be- 
lieve that an evaluation of the general and 
specific results of universal use of this format 
by the Board of Veterans Appeals would be 
proper after approximately 1 year of experi- 
ence, and this service plans to conduct such 
a study. 
Very truly yours, 
Norman D. Jones, 
Director. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

REHABILITATION COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., August 7, 1961. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mx. TeaGue: Thank you for your let- 
ter of July 14, 1961, addressed to our legis- 
lative director, Miles Kennedy, in which you 
furnished partial galley proofs of House 
Committee Print 118. Mr. Kennedy has 
asked that I reply to your letter. 

Members of our staff, including our legal 
consultant, have carefully reviewed the ma- 
terial. It is our opinion that the format now 
being used in decisions rendered by the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals is a considerable im- 
provement over the old form. Although ex- 
perience will probably suggest the need for 
further change, the new approach seems cal- 
culated to help produce sound and reasoned 
decisions. 

The sufficiency of findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law in any individual case is 
determined by a careful review of all of the 
original records of that case. We are confi- 
dent that the new format, described in HR. 
866, will help insure sufficient findings and 
conclusions. 

The American Legion is grateful to the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee for its 
continuing interest in the adjudication of 
veterans’ claims and the operation of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. Corcoran, 
Director. 


Representative Derounian, of New York, 
Scores Duplicity in Peace Corps Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Sepiember 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
release of September 21, 1961: 
REPRESENTATIVE DEROUNIAN, OF NEW YORK, 

Scores DUPLICITY IN Peace Corps LEGIS- 

LATION 


Representative STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, of 
New York, shocked by the deletion of a pro- 
vision of the Peace Corps legislation, which 
will “materially affect the composition of 
the groups sent to the Arab and other coun- 
tries,” and pointing to the action as “an- 
other indication of the duplicity practiced 
by the Democratic Party,” today wired the 
President as follows: 
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SEPTEMBER 21, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C: 

I am shocked by the action of the House 
of Representatives deleting from the Peace 
Corps legislation the provision that the 
Peace Corps shall not perform services in 
any foreign country in which, by reason 
of law or official policy, any member of the 
Peace Corps will be discriminated against 
because of his race, creed, or color.” The 
deletion of this provision will materially af- 
fect the composition of those groups sent 
to the Arab and other countries. You have 
repeatedly stated, before you were President 
and thereafter, that you are against any ac- 
tion of discrimination because of race, creed, 
or color. -Do you intend to approve this 
legislation? 

Respectfully, 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Belchertown (Mass.) Bicentennial, 
1761-1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, 200 years 
ago in the month of June the little com- 
munity of Belchertown, Mass., was in- 
corporated. Named in honor of Jona- 
than Belcher, the Royal Governor of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire dur- 
ing 11 stormy years between 1730-1741, 
Belchertown today stands as a typical 
American community, whose residents 
are proud of the heritage which is theirs. 

Although incorporated in 1761, the ac- 
tual recorded history of this community 
and neighborhood goes back much fur- 
ther—as a matter of fact a full century. 
The region which now includes Belcher- 
town, Ware, and Pelham was originally 
known as the “equivalent lands,” and by 
the middle of the 17th century bore the 
reputation of being fine hunting grounds. 


The title of “equivalent lands” came 
originally from a grant of Connecticut 
territory made by the Council of Plym- 
outh in 1630 to the Earl of Warwick, 
who presently conveyed title to several 
English nobles. In 1661 John Mason, as 
agent for Connecticut, purchased from 
the Indians all lands which had not pre- 
viously been acquired by individual 
towns, and then surrendered them to 
the colony. The colonists then peti- 
tioned King Charles II for a charter 
confirming their rights, and the King 
duly obliged by a grant so sweeping that 
it must have astounded even the land- 
hungry Puritans. The boundaries were 
fixed as follows: 

All that part of His Majesty's domains in 
New England, in America, bounded east by 
Narragansett River, commonly called Nar- 
Tagansett Bay, where the river falleth into 
the sea; and on the north by the line of 
Massachusetts Plantation, and on the south 
by the sea, and in longitude as the line of 
the Massachusetts Colony, running from east 
to west; that is to say, from the said Nar- 
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Tagansett Bay on the east to the South Sea 
On the west part, with the islands thereto 
belonging. 


The only difficulty was that no one 
Teally knew where the boundaries lay. 
When eventually settlements sprang 
Up in the vicinity of Northampton the 
highway of travel for these settlers to 
Teach Boston or other eastern towns lay 
across these “equivalent lands.” In what 
is now Belchertown, near the old Bart- 
lett farm, was a pleasant spring to wel- 
come thirsty travelers, and the name 
‘Cold Spring” was attached to the 
neighborhood and, indeed, until the town 
Was incorporated and formally renamed, 
the community was called Cold Spring. 
On June 25, 1761, the bill incorporat- 
ing Cold Spring passed the House of 
Representatives, was approved by the 
Council the following day, and received 
the assent of Governor Bernard on June 
30. It was determined to name the town 
cher’s Town in memory of the late 
Governor, now 4 years dead. He had left 
usetts under a cloud, haying 
been dismissed from office, but it was 
discovered that various charges made 
against him were signed in part by 
forged names. 

Later, after a visit to England, he was 
appointed Governor of New Jersey where 
he rendered genuine service in helping 
to found the College of New Jersey, now 

ton University. It was to remedy 

the injustice done him in Massachusetts 

t this town was named in honor of his 
memory. à 

Like every community in western Mas- 
Sachusetts, Belchertown had its commit- 
tee of correspondence as the Revolution 
approached, The day after Lexington 
and Concord two companies of minute- 
men marched from the town, under the 
command of Capts. Jonathan Bardwell 
and John Cowles—good old Massachu- 
setts names, both of them. They re- 
mained on duty at Boston until about 
August 1, The historian, George Ban- 
croft, writes thus of this period: 

The existence of the Army was an indica- 
tion of the benevolence of the New England 
People, and its sustenance during May, June, 

July cannot be accounted for by ordi- 
nary rules. There was nothing regularly es- 
tablished, and yet many thousands of men 
Were supplied. Touched by an all-prevading 
influence each householder esteemed himself 
a sort of commissary. There were no public 
Magazines, no large dealers in provisions, but 
the wants of the Army rung in the ears of 
the farmers, and from every cellar, barnyard, 
and field throughout Worcester, Hampshire, 
and even Berkshire, such articles of food as 
Could be spared were devoted to the camp, 
and everybody's wagons were used to trans- 
port them. But for this, the forces must 
have dispersed. How it was done, cannot ex- 
actly be told; popular enthusiasm keeps 
little record of its sacrifices; only it was done, 
and the troops of Massachusetts and New 

pshire were fed without so much as a 
rack of flour from the Continental Con- 

ess, 


d ' 

Throughout the long and bloody 
Struggle for national independence the 
farmers of Belchertown did their full 
Part. The town was represented at 
Bunker Hill, in Arnold's expedition to 
Quebec, and at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. Maj. Nathan Parsons, brother- 
in-law of the Reverend Edward Billing, 
Belchertown’s first pastor, fought in the 
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war from beginning to end and was at- 
tached to Washington’s army at Morris- 
town, It is a proud heritage that has 
come down to the men and women of 
these hills and yalleys. The Reverend 
Payson W. Lyenan wrote in 1911 on the 
occasion of Belchertown's sesquicen- 
tennial: 

History is one of the studies which should 
by no means be neglected. He writes him- 
self down as a man of small mind who scouts 
it as of little account. All great achieve- 
ments of the present and of future time 
must be laid on the foundation of the stud- 
ies, the discoveries and experiences of the 
past. Inquire I pray thee, of the former age, 
and apply thyself to that which thy fathers 
searched out. Shall not they teach thee 
and tell thee? 


Mr. Speaker, Americans everywhere 
today salute the people of Belchertown 
as they gather to celebrate the 200th 
birthday of the community they love so 
much. 


Beyond Mediocrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of 
the National Presbyterian Church here 
in Washington, delivered one of the most 
timely and thought-provoking sermons 
I have ever had occasion to hear. It is 
entitled “Beyond Mediocrity” and based 
upon the talents parable of Jesus record- 
ed in the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew. It is so appropriate for our times 
and contains such rich food for thought 
that I believe every Member will be bene- 
fited by reading it: 

BEYOND MEDIOCRITY 

A man going on a journey called his ser- 
vants and entrusted to them his property; 
to one he gave five talents, to another two, 
to another one, to each according to his 
ability—Matthew 25: 14, 15. 

The century in which we live has been 
called the people's century” or the “age of 
the common man.” Everywhere in our 
world both individuals and organized groups 
strive for self-elevation, self-fulfillment, 
and a place in the sun, It is a time of 
universal revolution and incipient democ- 
racy. But it is a time also when some dis- 
cerning thinkers are asking whether in the 
American expression of democracy the 
process of leveling down: is now stronger 
than the drive for elevation. 

Can we haye democracy without destroy- 
ing and stifling excellence and the drive to- 
ward superiority? 

Are we destined to become a society of 
mediocre people? 

Can we have a high order of life without 
a spiritual and intellectual aristocracy? 
Where are the commanding personalities 
of our age? 

How equal do we want to be? 

How equal can we be? 

Is it possible for a people to achieye ex- 
cellence if they do not believe anything? 

Have the American people lost their sense 
of purpose and the drive which makes it 
possible for them to achieve excellence? 

John W. Gardner in a notable book on this 
subject asks, “Can we be excellent and equal 


too? * * è The ‘two souls’, he says, in the 
breast of every American are the devotion 
to equalitarianism and the attachment to 
individual achievement, if you say to the 
ayerage American that all men should be 
equal, he will say, ‘Of course!’ And if you 
then should say that we should ‘let the best 
man win,’ he will applaud this as a noble 
thought. The idea that the two views might 
often conflict does not occur to him. His 
sentiments are those of the Irishman who 
cried, ‘I'm as good as you are, and a great 
deal better too.’ In their precise forms the 
two positions are mutually exclusive.” 

One hundred years ago, at Gettysburg 
Cemetery, Abraham Lincoln reminded the 
world that our Founding Fathers “brought 
forth upon this continent a new Nation 
* * * dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” But in the parable 
of the talents Jesus takes for granted that 
men, as a matter of fact, are unequal and 
he attributes this inequality to God. 

Jesus’ statements runs contrary to the 
socialistic trend in much of the world today 
which says: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.” This 
parable says: “To each according to his 
ability.” The current doctrine says “Take 
from the wealthy in one way or another and 
thereby raise the level of the poor by various 
forms of subsidy or dole.” 

Moreover, in this parable, Jesus renders 
the terrifying judgment that “To everyone 
who has will more be given; from him who 
has not, even what he has will be taken 
away.” 

When we have thought It through we must 
conclude that what Jesus said is pedagogi- 
cally correct, psychologically valid, and gives 
the authentic view of stewardship of talents 
and the achievement of excellence. For what 
we have is God's gift to us; what we become 
is our gift to God. 

Jesus is saying that men are not equally 
endowed but that they are equally respon- 
sible to God for the endowments they have. 

The men in this story did not earn their 
talents. They were given them by their 
master—by implication, God. Modern 
thought confirms the ancient teaching. 
What we are born with—the given factor, 
the combination of genes—is more important 
than anything we acquire after we are born. 
To educate means to educe—to draw out. 
Education can draw out what is there. It 
cannot put in what is not there. This may 
be comforting to some at examination sea- 
sons. We believe this native endowment to 
be not an accidont but the gift of God. 

We are not equally endowed. Not all ot 
us have the same talents nor are talents 
equally distributed. It is sad for some, but 
true, that those who have more to begin 
with find it easier to increase what they 
have. 

Modern pedagogy tends to confirm this 
point. The student with an I.G. of 140 
finds lessons come easily. He excels at them. 
He tends to do what he excels in; every- 
thing he learns makes it easier for him to 
learn more. The boy nearby finds it all he 
can do to keep up. His incentive, often is 
to avoid failure or embarrassment to his 
family. 

There sre some whose endowments are 
such that they succeed academically but are 
miserably inept in other fields, There are 
Ph. D.'s who cannot change a tire or tune 
up a motor. Albert Einstein was a genius 
in science but when he talked about re- 
ligion he was a stark novice. Walt Mason 
could write poetry but he was so poor in 
mathematics that he mistrusted everybody 
who could count including his own banker 
and financial adviser. 

Personal endowment is unequal, Those 
who have, receive more. It is true in soclal 
relations. Take the principle of popularity. 
One person naturally draws people to him. 
He is outgoing, extroverted, a natural leader. 
Wherever he sits is always the head of the 
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table. Wherever he is becomes the center of 
interest. Another is awkward, shy, intro- 
verted. He would like to be something else, 
but he isn’t. 

This principle holds in business and the 
professions, One business succeeds where 
another fails. The market, which pleases 
customers, multiplies the number of buyers, 
turns over its stock more frequently, has 
fresher produce, and therefore attracts more 
customers. One doctor's skill, personality 
and bedside presence is so favorably reported 
he gets more patients than he can handle. 
One lawyer turns clients away; another has 
not enough to be busy. And I suppose eyen 
one minister has just the touch that makes 
him the marrying parson. The expert pub- 
lic speaker keeps lecturing; the ineffective 
one is unemployed. 

From the many talented man much more 
is expected than from the man of single 
talent. Jesus makes that clear in the passage 
in Luke 12: 48: “Everyone to whom much is 
given; of him will much be required; and of 
him to whom men commit much they will 
demand the more.” From the able the vig- 
orous, the successful man, the community 
and the Nation expect more than from the 
mediocre man or the ineffective one. The 
more able the man the heavier his responsi- 
bilities. But for him there are also greater 
incentives, because a man tends to measure 
up to what people expect of him, 

Thomas Jefferson was not at odds with 
Jesus; nor was Abraham Lincoln contradict- 
ing Christ's truth. 

What Thomas Jefferson was trying to say 
in the Declaration on behalf of men in his 
day was that in this New World we reject 
utterly the Old World Classification of men 
into Lord and slave, patrician and plebian, 
the master and the mastered, the ruler and 
the ruled. All men are equally free under 
God. All men are equally dear to God. 
Human personality is the supreme value in 
the universe. Each man has his own place 
in God's love which no other can fill. And 
insofar as we can provide it, each man 
should have equal opportunities. 

We Americans, with our democratic out- 
look, reject sharp emphasis on class privi- 
lege, hereditary position, and the neglect of 
uniform responsibility. We have replaced 
the old, aristocratic conception of education 
by the democratic. From kindergarten to 
the university, the door of opportunity is 
open. In spite of all our shortcomings, we 
believe passionately in this Opportunity. 
More than any other social system, ours has 
brought equality of opportunity and a high 
respect for human values. 

But equality of opportunity is one thing. 


Equality of endowment is another. This, no 


government can give, no educational system 
bestow. One person enters life equipped 
with a strong, robust constitution; another 
with a frail physique, which may be a life- 
long handicap. One enters with high intel- 
ligence so that learning comes easily, another 
with such limited equipment that learning 
comes hard. One girl has a pretty face and 
attractive spirit, another has not, One man 
has a permanent foliage on the top of his 
head, another has a tendency to the baldness 
of the desert which he can’t change. Men 
seem to get thin on top about the same time 
they get thick in the middle. And young 
ladies, you might just as well resign your- 
selves to the fact that your own prospect, 
whatever his contours or profile, cannot be- 
come a Jimmy Stewart or Gregory Peck. And 
men need not expect every candidate for a 
mate to be a Brigitte Bardot or Gina Lollo- 
brigida. And you should thank God it is not 
so. 

The Lord only makes one of each person. 
That is both the hazard and the glory of 
human personality, If we had been con- 
sulted as to our physical or mental makeup, 
some of us might have a few changes to 
order. But we were not. We have to take 
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the hand that is dealt us, and play it as 
well as we can. 

In this parable, the evident inequality is 
attributed to God. “If I were God,” we are 
inclined to say, “I would give men an eyen 
chance.“ And it is just here that God's wis- 
dom proves to be superior to man's. When 
we are free from envy, jealousy, and resent- 
ment, we know that life is richer because 
it is the way it is. If everyone were pre- 
cisely alike, equally endowed, with the same 
set of skills—life would be drab indeed. We 
see this truth everywhere. It is better that 
our organist should play the organ than that 
the speaker should attempt it. Better that 
poetic ability be concentrated in Milton, 
music In Beethoven, and drama in Bernard 
Shaw, than that there should be a dead 
level of mediocrity in us all. Better that 
Pasteur have five talents in science, Edison 
and Bell their talents in invention, so that 
all the world might benefit from their labors. 

Let it be clear, very clear, that as life 
really is there are many tasks which require 
only one talent. And if that talent is not 
faithfully used, the whole organization 
breaks down. Let one player on a baseball 
team fail and the team loses. The crew is 
as important to the captain as the captain 
to the crew, Leaderless men in battle are 
always ineffectual. The man on the assem- 
bly line is as dependent on the production 
manager as the manager on him. Browning 
in “Pippa Passes” says, “All service ranks the 
same with God; there is no last nor first.” 

Look again at the parable. The man who 
buried his talent was not a scoundrel. He 
did not embezzie his master’s money, nor 
dissipate it in sensuous living. He simply 
kept it. He did nothing with it. He lacked 
imagination to see that his talent was 
needed. He undervalued both himself and 
his service. He failed to realize that money 
is a medium of exchange and that when it 
is withdrawn from usage it no longer ful- 
fills the purpose for which it was made. 

So it is in life. Most of the good things 
in life are accomplished by ordinary people; 
ordinary people, who give all they have back 
to God in loving service. So often the world 
is moved forward by men of modern endow- 
ments who compensate for their limitations 
by the fullness of their spirit and their 
whole-hearted dedication. Excellence is 
achieved by an individual stewardship of 
talents, the perfecting and multiplying of our 
talents by usage. 

The trouble with most of us is we wish we 
had larger ability when we are probably not 
using the ability we have. If we are hon- 
est, our difficulty is not that we have so few 
endowments but that we do not apply the 
intelligence and imagination we already 
possess. We seldom use more than 1 per- 
cent of our brain cells for thinking, as Wil- 
liam James said. Energy drys up in the res- 
ervoir of personality if it is not used. We 
are channels through which energy flows only 
as it is used. God expects from us no more 
than our best. If we fail to give that best 
we are “wicked and slothful servants” ac- 
cording to Jesus. 

In this great Christian lesson, judgment is 
not based upon what we have but upon how 
we use that which we have. If the third 
man in the story had brought back his single 
talent with its hard-earned surplus, he would 
have received the same commendation as the 
S-talented man. He is condemned, not be- 
cause he has only 1 talent, but because he 
is too lazy or too timid to put it to use. 

Equal fidelity in the use of equal opportu- 
nity is equally rewarded. That is the lesson. 
The reward of fidelity is increased capacity. 
The man who makes good on a modest as- 
signment fits himself for a larger one and 


every time we refuse a job which has our. 


name on it we make ourselves less fit for 
the next one. 

There is a penalty for indolence. “From 
him who has not, even that he has will be 
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taken away.“ The used muscle grows 
stronger, the unused becomes flabby. The 
brain employed becomes sharper. The un- 
used gets duller. The man who does not 
use his mind will in time have none to 
use. 

Says George R. Harrison, dean of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: The 
circuits of the mind improve with use and 
exercise. Thinking brings an increased 
blood supply and more nourishment to the 
cells involved.“ There is a principle of in- 
creased returns from increased usage. Rea- 
soning, reflection, judgment, memorization, 
imagination—all uses of the brain—enhance 
brain power. 

Either you use or you lose your talents. 
This is true in all aspects of life—in mind, 
in body, in soul. Let us pray that God may 
give each of us the strength and the disci- 
pline to rise above the tide of mediocrity to 
faithful use of talents that we may achieve 
the excellence for which God has given us 
capacity. God has invested in each of you 
here today. What you are is His gift to you. 
What you become is your gift to Him. 


Address by Hon. Francis E. Walter, of 
Pennsylvania, Against the Admission 
of Communist China to the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WAL- 
TER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, RALLY AGAINST THE 
ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE 
UntIrep NATIONS, CARNEGIE HALL, New YORK 
City, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1961 
It is an honor and a pleasure to address 

the representatives of those nations—and 
a cross section of the millions of citizens of 
the United States—who opposed admitting 
to the United Nations the world’s biggest 
dope peddler; the one nation in the world 
that has a policy of trafficking in death, that 
pursues an indiscriminate, particularly 
vicious type of genocide designed to destroy 
not only the bodies, but the minds and 
morals of its enemies. 

It was Mao Tse-tung himself—when he 
headed a relatively small band of Red con- 
spirators in Yenan many years ago—who 
conceived the Chinese Communist policy of 
narcotics peddling or “soul poison.” Opium, 
or special merchandise, as it was called, 
was Yenan's main source of income. Mao 
used it to demoralize and debauch non-Com- 
munist Chinese while, at the same time, he 
used profits from its sale to finance the sub- 
version of their free institutions, 

Today, he is doing the same thing, but 
on a much larger scale. The distribution 
and sale of opium and its derivatives, mor- 
phine and heroin, worldwide, is close to be- 
ing a Red Chinese monopoly. This is not 
by accident. For the first time in history, 
we are faced with a situation in which a 
government has undertaken to make itself 
the narcotics trust of the world. It has 
been so successful.in this that Peiping now 
has an estimated income of $1 billion an- 
nually from trade in narcotics. 

Though the use of opium is forbidden in 
Red China, over 5 million acres of land in 
that country are devoted to opium poppy 
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Cultivation. The People's Bank of China 
and Peiping's opium agency have special 
Counters for handling loans and credits for 
Opium growers. Poppy farms are protected 
by electrified barbed wire fences. Red 
China's Armed Forces provide guards for 
Opium shipments. The so-called People’s 
Bank bids in the opium poppy at 72 U.S. 
dollars—and refined heroin at 500 U.S. dol- 


pound. 

The records of the United Nations Com- 
Mission on Narcotic Drugs reveal that Hong 
Kong is swamped with opium, morphine 
and heroin; that Burma and Thailand are 
helpless to stop the annual flow of tons of 
Opium which enter those countries from 
their northern frontiers; and that Red Chi- 
Nese narcotics, a considerable portion of 
them openly labeled as such, are sold 
throughout the world. 

the Korean war, Red China falsely 
accused the United States of using germ 
Warfare, when it was itself engaged in large- 
Scale “dope warfare” against United States 
and United Nations troops. Narcotics were 
Peddied at bargain prices by young women 
Pushers near all military installations in 
Korea. Much of it was of such purity that 
it made addicts far more quickly than the 
adulterated type usually sold in the United 
States. 

When the U.S. troops captured Pyongyang, 
Capital of Communist Korea, they found an 
Opium processing plant. In it there was 
enough morphine in cans to fill several 
rooms and 300 boxes of opium, each con- 
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and many other parts of the world. 
The United Nations knows these things. 


“Spreading narcotic addiction to obtain 

for political purposes, through the 

sale of heroin and opium, is the policy of 

the Communist government in mainland 
China. see 

“This narcotics menace from Communist 
China is a multiheaded dragon threatening 
to mutilate and destroy whole segments of 
Populations * * * an unbridled monster.” 

I need not tell anyone in this audience 
about the horrors of dope addiction. Our 
Press has been filled with accounts of it. 
Heroin, Red China's most valuable export, is 
the most potent and pernicious of opium 
derivatives. Its victims are practically in- 
curable, 

But even while Red China promotes ad- 
diction to this revolting drug in every cor- 
ner of the world, in contravention of the 
Tules and efforts of the United Nations, and 
of every norm of human rights and de- 
cency—making itself unfit to sit in the coun- 
cils of any body of civilized men—we find 
Certain member nations advocating its ad- 
Mission to the U.N. 

What a travesty this 18. 

Within the past 2 years, Moscow and Pei- 
Ping have established a beachhead 90 miles 
from the shores of the United States, Their 
aim in doing so, is the ultimate déstruction 
Of this Nation. It is not, however, limited 
to this. They also intend to seize control 
of every nation in Latin America—either be- 
fore or after conquering the United States— 
and turning each one of them into a Red 
Satellite. 

The Castro regime has given us a fore- 
taste of what this will mean to tens of mil- 
lions of Latin Americans: mass executions 
before firing squads, a brutal war against 
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religion, dictatorial control of the press and 
all media of information, the suppression of 
liberty in every form—all the horrors the 
peoples of Russia, China and the satellites 
have suffered at the hands of Communist 
Governments for years. 

What has been Red China's role in the 
enslavement of the people of Cuba? 

It has given Castro a loan of $60 million 
with the understanding that he need not 
pay it back. It has bought 500,000 tons of 
his slaye labor sugar crop. Last February, 
Raoul Castro said Red China had given the 
Communist Cuba dictatorship hundreds of 
machine guns and other weapons “for which 
we have not had to pay one cent.“ 

In the Spring of this year, when Castro 
asked Red China's help in putting down any 
anti-Communist revolution or invaslon, Liu 
Shao-Chi and Chou En-lai pledged Red 
China's complete support. In another mes- 
sage, Peiping referred to former President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy as 
“jackals of the same lair” and stated that 
“whatever hapepns“ Communist China would 
take “all the necessary measures in every 
field” to see that Castro’s Communist grip 
on the Cuban people is never broken. 

Shortly after Castro seized power, diplo- 
mats in Cuba reported that Peiping's world- 
wide extortion machine had already gone 
to work on the 30,000 Chinese there. The 
Oversea Chinese Returnees Association in 
Peiping was asking them if they had rela- 
tives in Red China and what property they 
owned in Cuba. Peiping’s letters of inquiry 
bore the correct names, addresses, and even 
apartment numbers of the addressees—an in- 
dication of how thoroughly its international 
extortion ring goes about its business. 

Oversea Chinese in this country and other 
nations have, for years, been receiving ex- 
tortion notes from Red China. Many are in 
our committee's files. The fear created by 
the Red extortionists among Chinese in free 
nations, however, is nothing compared to 
what it is for those who live under a Com- 
munist dictator. 

Red China's freedom wrecking efforts in 
the Western Hemisphere have not been 
limited to Cuba. Two training centers for 
Latin Americans have already been estab- 
lished in Peiping. One of them is teaching 
guerilla warfare, an art in which the Chinese 
Communists excel. The other has already 
sent 200 Communist agents into various 
Latin American countries as students and 
journalists and under other guises. 

Through its Sino-American Cultural and 
Friendship Association, Red China has es- 
tablished binational cultural centers in nine 
Latin American countries. It has stepped 
up its Latin America broadcasts to 21 hours 
per week, and in April 1960, added 10% hours 
in Portuguese. Its New China News Agency 
has an office in Havana and is publishing a 
slick propaganda magazine for distribution 
throughout Latin America. In 1960, over 
1,000 Latin Americans traveled to Red China 
at Peiping’s expense. 

The purpose of all these activities is ob- 
vious. It is to destroy freedom throughout 
the Western Hemisphere by whatever means 
are possible and impose in its place Red 
totalitarian regimes. 

The United Nations was founded on a 
noble ideal, an ideal with which no sane 
person can disagree the ideal that the peace- 
loving, decent nations of the world should 
combine their forces—economic, political, 
diplomatic, moral, and military—to main- 
tain world peace and protect universally 
recognized human rights. How? By using 
whatever of their combined powers were 
needed—at any given moment and in any 
given situation—to put down warmakers 
and violators of human rights. 

It is shocking that nations which claim 
to be dedicated to the ideals of the UN. 
and its charter, should be so cynical, so mor- 
ally callous, so indifferent and blind to their 


own interests and survival, that they should 
urge that Red China be granted admission 
to that body. 

Whoever votes for Peiping’s admission to 
the U.N.—on the record—votes for war rather 
than peace, for international blackmail on 
a frightening scale, for a world policy of 
promoting narcotics addiction, for the under- 
mining of freedom in ali of Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa. 

They also are voting for the ultimate de- 
struction of the U.N. itself—even while they 
proclaim their great devotion to it. What 
is worse, they are making a complete mock- 
ery of the U.N., its charter and ideals. They 
are dragging this international organization, 
which has been proclaimed the best hope 
of man, into the gutter of the cheapest and 
dirtiest kind of international politics. They 
would have it submit to the blackmail of 
communism’s international narcotics ped- 
dier, its trader in the degradation of human 
souls. , 

Red China's admission to the U.N. must 
be fought and defeated at all costs. If we 
fail in this endeavor, it will be time to leave 
the organization; not in pique, but in self- 
respect; not to destroy it, but in an effort 
to at least uphold its ideals when the organi- 
zation itself has become nothing but a sham. 

No nation that truly believes in the Char- 
ter, in human rights and decency, in peace 
rather than war, could do less. 


Remarks by City Council President James 
H. J. Tate, Barry Day Observance, In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia, Sun- 
day, September 17, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I would like to in- 
clude the following address delivered by 
the Honorable James H. J. Tate, presi- 
dent of City Council of Philadelphia, at 
the Barry Day celebration held at In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, on Sun- 
day, September 17, 1961: 

President Brown, reverend clergy, distin- 
guished guests, and fellow citizens, it is my 
privilege and honor today to participate in 
this observance conducted by the Soclety of 
Commodore John Barry. Your organization 
is to be commended for continuing this patri- 
otic ceremony. It keeps green the memory 
of that great Philadelphian—John Barry, the 
“father of the American Navy.“ 

I salute you on the 29th annual Barry 
Day observance to be held under your aus- 
pices since it was organized in 1933. The 
fine work of the society has made this a 
traditional rite officially recognized by our 
Nation, State, and city, sll of whose repre- 
sentatives are here today. 

Throughout all these years, this ceremony 
has never been more meaningful than it is 
this afternoon. The peril that faces our 
country is great. Our survival as a free 
nation, in the face of threats of atomic at- 
tack by the Soviet Premier, depends in a 
large part upon the emulation of our people 
of the principles of courage, faith, patriotism, 
and self-sacrifice which marked the man 
whose memory we honor today. 

Now, more than ever before, we must 
adopt the ideals of this great naval officer 
and patriot. This applies not only to our 
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statesmen and military leaders, but to you 
und me and all of our people. 

It is obviously the intent of Khrushchev to 
destroy the morale of the American people 
by brandishing his nuclear weapons and 
predicting the death of millions of men, 
women, and children in our country in the 
event of war. If he can accomplish this 
psychological victory, our democratic way 
of life will be destroyed. 

We will be conquered without attack if 
our population is terrorized. Standing here 
at this historic shrine, I know that will not 
happen. Our people haye already shown 
their courage, and their support of President 
Kennedy in his firm stand against the Soviet 
challenge, particularly in the Berlin crisis. 

Your and our Commodore Barry died 158 
years ago, but I am sure American courage 
and patriotism were not buried with his 
body, thank God. 

There is another appropriate reason for 
having this ceremony today. At Independ- 
ence Hall, our Federal Constitution was 
signed on September 17th, 1787, just 174 
years ago. 

We are planning a nationwide celebration 
of the 175th anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution, for Philadelphia, which will be 
commenced on September 17fh, next year. 
I am sure this annual observance of the 
Society of Commodore John Barry will be 
one of the highlights of our city’s program. 

It was typical of Commodore Barry that 
he became active in the duties of citizen- 
ship after his naval service had ended. He 
was one of the leadiry »roponents of the 
adoption of the Constitution. In fact, when 
the general assembly of our Commonwealth 
was called to vote upon the ratification 
of that sacred and memorable document, I 
am told that he perronallx forced several 
reluctant members to attend the session so 
that thelr votes could be counted—and 
voted right. 

The tomb of Commodore Barry is but a 
short distance from here, at old St. Mary's, 
Fourth and Locust Streets. His epitaph. 
written by Benjamin Rush, a Philadelphia 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
sums up the life and philosophy of Barry so 
beautifully, that I feel it should be read 
each year as a part of this ceremony: 

“Let the patriot, the eotcler, and the Chris- 
tian who visits these mansions of the dead, 
view this monument with respect. Beneath 
it are interred the remains of John Barry. 
He was born in the county of Wexford, in Ire- 
land, but America was the object of his 
patriotism and the theater of his usefulness. 

“In the Revolutionary War which estab- 
lished the independence of the United 
States, he took an early and active part, as a 
captain in their Navy and he afterwards be- 
came commander in chicf. He fought often 
and gnce bled in the cause of freedom. His 
habits of war did not lessen his virtues as 
a man, nor his piety as a Christian. He was 
gentle, kind, and just in private life and was 
not less beloved by his family and friends 
than by his grateful country. 

“The number and objects of his charity 
will be known only at the time when his 
dust shall be reanimated and when He who 
sees in secret shall reward openly. In the 
full belief of the doctrines of the Gospel, he 
peacefully resigned his soul into the arms of 
his Redeemer on the 13th of September 1803, 
in the 59th year of his age. 

“His affectionate widow hath caused this 
marble to be erected to perpetuate his name, 
after the hearts of his fellow citizens have 
ceased to be the living record of his public 
and private virtues.” 

Down through the years, the patriotic con- 
tributions of Philade!phians of Irish descent 
to the welfare and progress of their city and 
Nation have been unusually noteworthy. 
The organization of the Society of Commo- 
dore Barry is but one example. 
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Your society is doing more than keeping 
alive the memory of the “Father of the 
American Navy,” by sponsoring this annual 
observance. It is at the same time, calling 
the attention of the people of our city and 
the Nation to the historic background of 
Philadelphia, to the hallowed shrines here 
which still tell the story of our Nation's 
birth amid all the progress and moderniza- 
tion of urban renewal, 

I am sure all of us will be inspired by this 
observance today, and that we will here re- 
dedicate ourselves to the principles of cour- 
age and patriotism so nobly exemplified by 
the man whose memory we honor. 


Will the United Nations Destroy Itself 
by Admitting Red China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarkable 
address given by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, THOMAS J. Dopp, at a rally of 
the Committee of One Million in Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1961. Senator Dopp in eloquent 
unanswerable, and moving words por- 
trays the deepest consideration involved 
in this issue, “If Red China is admitted, 
it is the U.N. that has lost its life.“ 


Would that every American and every 
official of every other country who has 
been beguided into imagining Red 
China’s objectives and behavior can be 
altered by accepting them into the 
United Nations would read and ponder 
this superbly clear and courageous and 
convincing address. 

The address follows: 


THe Monat DEATH or THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Remarks of Senator THomas J. Dopp, of 
Connecticut, delivered before the Carnegie 
Hall rally of the Committee of One Million, 
New York City, Thursday, September 21, 
1961) 

We meet in this city of New York tonight 
at a time when something is happening across 
town which may determine the survival or 
the death of the United Nations. And I 
speak not merely of the imperfect U.N. that 
we have known, but of the ideal that we 
have hoped for. 

Two crises threaten the United Nations: 
the first is an organizational threat, the tro- 
ika proposal of the Communists, which would 
rob it of its practical capacity to act; the 
second is an organic threat, by the 
contemplated admission of Red China, which 
would rob the United Nations of what is left 
of its moral authority to act and would call 
into doubt its very reason for existence. 

The moral crisis may well be the more dan- 
gerous of the two. True the United Nations 
has admitted Communist regimes before, to 
its great discredit and shame. But at least 
it had the excuse of false illusion, and of 
hopes that these regimes were prepared to 
live amicably in the family of nations, 

Such is not the case with Red China. 

There is no question about the nature of 
Red China in the eyes of any who seek the 
truth. It is a government which, by its 
words and by its deeds, openly and con- 
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stantly violates every basic principle for 
which the United Nations stands. 

There can be no avoidance of the issue on 
grounds of ignorance. The argument against 
Red China has been intensely and. success- 
fully waged for a decade and if the U.N. votes 
to admit Red China now, it can only mark 
a conscious, deliberate desire to do so. 

If Red China is admitted, it will mean that 
control of the United Nations has passed 
from the hands of the strong who are con- 
cerned with an honorable peace based upon 
justice, to the hands of the weak who are 
concerned principally with saving their own 
skins and augmenting their own influence, no 
matter how they must abase themselves or 
debase the United Nations, 

The reasons against the admission of Red 
China are more powerful today than they 
have ever been, because the nature of Red 
China is better known than it has ever been. 

Its aggression against the United Nations 
has now been repeated in Vietnam, in Tibet, 
in Laos, in India, and in Burma. 

Its contempt of the United Nations has 
now been emphasized by continued viola- 
tions of the Korean armistice. 

Its subversion of its neighbors has now 
been intensified and expanded to nations all 
over the world, including those in our own 
hemisphere. 

Its pronouncements in support of military 
aggression to achieve its ends have now been 
raised to the level of dogma, 

Its persecution of its own people has now 
been made even more horrible since it has 
been systematized into the dreaded com- 
mune system which regiments every minute 
of every day, carries exploitation and de- 
humanization to the furthest limit possible, 
and strikes horror into the hearts of all who 
have the capacity to feel horror at the de- 
struction of the human personality. 

Its criminal acts have now increased to 
the point where it has even gone into the 
dreaded and abhorred business of peddling 
narcotics, Here is a government which 
many solemnly propose to seat in the United 
Nations, a government which has made a 
State industry out of producing opium and 
other narcotics and peddling these drugs to 
criminal elements all around the world at 
an annual profit of several hundred million 
dollars. 

The intent of the Communist nations to 
rule or ruin the United Nations, which has 
always been apparent to those with eyes to 
me, is now unavoidably apparent to every- 
one. 

And sọ, if the predictions of most analysts 
are correct, the organization which embarked 
at San Francisco in 1945 with such noble 
hopes is now prepared, consciously and de- 
liberately, to embrace the most evil regime 
in history at a time when its Communist al- 
lies are openiy seeking, in the most climactic 
and obvious manner, to destroy its very 
existence. 

If the XN. goes over this precipice, I do 
not believe anything can save it. 

It shall by its own act forfeit the respect 
and confidence of honest men everywhere. 

It shall by its own will swallow the poison 
which shall destroy its heart and soul and 
leave only an empty shell. 

The arguments against admission of Red 
China are so basic and compelling that it 
seems unnecessary and even frivolous to 
take up the shopworn litany of shabby 
cliches advanced in favor of admission. Yet 
perhaps the larger part of mankind, in pub- 
lic affairs anyway, lives and acts by frivolous 
arguments and they must therefore be an- 
swered. 

It is contended, for instance, as though 
it were relevant, that we cannot ignore one 
quarter of the human race. This is a 
peculiar argument to come from those who 
do ignore one quarter of the human race in 
the most cruel way possible, by consigning 
and abandoning them to perpetual slavery. 
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Certainly we cannot ignore them. We 
should think about them and plan for their 
Welfare every day of our lives. But our 

ghts and efforts should be directed to- 
Ward their betterment, their liberation, not 
toward a shameful action that will in a 
Sense legitimize their enslavers and raise 
them to the status of a lawful government 

an accepted member of the family of 
legitimate governments. 

It is said that we cannot ignore the gov- 
ernment that rules 600 million people, that 


We need listening posts, that we need to pay - 


More attention to Peiping for our own good. 
y we must pay more attention. 
More important, we should be ceaselessly 
devoting our time and energy to ways and 
of combating this dread enemy. The 
Communists should never be off our 
Minds. The free world should have a mil- 
lion listening posts in Red China. We 
should know everything they do, and every- 
they plan to do. 
ont this is not a job for embassies and 
N. discussions. It is a task for intelli- 
Bence agents, for thousands of dedicated 
Students of communism who are at the same 
© apostles of freedom. 
t is maintained by India’s Ambassador to 
United Nations, for instance, that since 
unist regime is in actual control of 
Mainland it is, therefore, the rightful 
representative entitled to sit in the U.N. 
t a principle of representation this is. 
use the Red regime has succeeded in 
‘urdering 30 million of its people and de- 
the minds of those who resist it, 
because it has choked off all dissent and all 
exchange of ideas, because it has organized a 
Teign of terror and intimidation which has 
enabled it to maintain its grasp for a decade, 
—_ by India and others that these 
v 


Then there is the argument that by bring - 
them into the United Nations, the U.N. 
Can subject the Chinese Reds to its good 
1 uence and thereby bring about their re- 
tens If ever there was an illustration of 
e Biblical injunction “Pride goeth before 
a fall,” it is here. 
wus 16 years the Soviet Union has been 
= jected to the good infiuence and persua- 
ve powers of the United Nations. At no 
time throughout that period has it ever con- 
sciously conceded any point to the UN. 
hd inhibited its plan to subjugate the 
i pa And I wonder if those who prattle 

y about bringing good influence to bear 
Upon Communist regimes paused at all to re- 
eine their thinking at the sight of Khru- 

chey pounding his shoe on his desk last 
year; or if the present deliberate effort of the 

unist bloc to destroy the effectiveness 

Fa the United Nations gives them any pause 

Or reflection upon the fruits of their good 
uence. 

1 The presence of Communists in the United 

But n has done nothing to reform them. 

Ut their presence has effectively sabotaged 
the U.N. and now threatens to disrupt it 
completely. 

Y. our own past folly of recognizing 
Communist regimes is used against us. Peo- 
Ple say to us: “You have already admitted 
1 vou have already recognized the satel- 

te regimes, why balk now at admitting one 
More? If Russia is good enough to sit in the 

N., why isn’t China?” 

Unfortunately, this argument is usually 
answered by some legalistic evasion or by 
the explanation that Russia’s admittance 
Was essential to the founding of the U.N., 
Or something of that sort. 
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What we should say is that we were wrong 
to ever admit Russia; that we were wrong to 
ever admit any Communist regime; and that 
having been wrong a dozen times, we do not 
propose to be wrong the 13th time. 

We may say that so far as this admittance 
question goes, the United Nations has but 
one flag still flying, one lone flag of honor 
and of decency, the flag of resistance to Red 
China and all the unspeakable evil it rep- 
resents. The U.N. has swallowed a lot but it 
has refused to swallow Red China. 

That flag, floating as it does above the 
debris of broken hopes and spineless com- 
promises, is in my Judgment the last hope, 
the last chance for a United Nations that 
stands for something eternal and significant 
in human history. 

If we pull down that flag by voting to ad- 
mit this worst of all criminal regimes, we 
have merely turned the United Nations into 
a sort of arena where thieves and murderers 
meet on equal terms with the legitimate rep- 
resentatives of the free nations of the world. 

No honor can attach to such an organiza- 
tion. No moral authority can reside in its 
pronouncements. No lasting good can come 
from its deliberations. 

No nation has done more for the United 
Nations than ours. We have made a home 
for it here on our own shores. We have 
financed it. We have repeatedly subordinated 
our national interest to its wishes. We 
have compromised our principles in defer- 
ence to it. 

The United States is the greatest friend 
the U.N. has, and the U.N. cannot survive 
without the enthusiastic support of our 
country. But this organization is now ap- 
parently on the verge of taking a step which 
is clearly repugnant and odious to the Amer- 
ican people, to the Congress of the United 
States which has expressed its opposition in 
a series of unanimous resolutions, and to the 
administration policy which has prevailed 
under three Presidents. 

If they must haye Red China, so be it. 
But if they take this fateful step, our re- 
lationship to the United Nations can never 
again be the same. 

While we can yet prevent this catastrophe, 
let us do all we can, just as we are doing 
tonight. 

But the United Nations should be told that 
if Red China is admitted, it is not only the 
United States that has lost a contest, it is 
the U.N. that has lost its life. 

We might linger uncomfortably in its 
ranks, but we could no longer look to it for 
guidance, or submit our vital interests to 
its handling. 

We will have to look elsewhere for that 
parliament of man which will seek peace 
along the only path in which it can suc- 
cessfully be sought, the path of honor, the 
path of justice, the path of principle. 


The Honorable Overton Brooks 


SPEECH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE ~- 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with the Louisiana delegation and 
other Members of this body in mourning 
the loss of one of our colleagues, the 
Honorable Overton Brooxs. I had the 
privilege of serving with Mr. Brooxs on 
his Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics and had firsthand knowledge of 
his keen interest in this subject. 
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Mr. Brooxs always maintained an in- 
terest in the Armed Forces of this coun- 
try since his service during World War 
I. When he came to the Congress in 
1937 he brought this interest with him 
and put it to work through his service 
on the Armed Services Committee., In 
addition he figured largely in the de- 
velopment of water resources in this 
country. 

The State of Louisiana, the Congress 
and the Nation mourn the passing of 
this public servant and his leadership 
will be greatly missed. 


It Started at Friendship Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very interesting arti- 
cle about the origin of a holiday now 
celebrated all over the Nation—Memo- 
rial Day: 

Ir STARTED AT FRIENDSHIP CEMETERY 
(By Vincent Edwards) 


No cemetery was ever more appropriately 
named than a certain 18-acre burying ground 
on the outskirts of Columbus, Miss. Today 
it is known far and wide as Friendship 
Cemetery. This is the place that really 
marks the origin of a holiday now cele- 
brated all over the Nation. 

How the holiday came about makes a sur- 
prising story, Curiously enough, not many 
people have ever heard the full details, even 
in these modern times. One must go back 
nearly a century to the middle 1800's, when 
for 12 years the Odd Fellows Order of Co- 
lumbus used that empty field for picnics and 
a recreation park. 

But there was no laughter and hilarity on 
the sad April day in the year 1862 when a 
long caravan of wagons came to these 
grounds. They carried the men who had 
been killed in the Battle of Shiloh, this spot 
having been chosen as their last resting 
place. Altogether, about 1,500 Confederate 
soldiers and 100 Northern dead were interred 
under the magnolias, 

Four more years passed. The hard-fought 
War Between the States had been over for 
a full year, but the women of Columbus had 
not forgotten the fallen heroes. On another 
April day—it was the 26th of the month, to 
be exact—they came to the cemetery with 
their arms full of flowers. On the graves 
of the Confederates they laid their blossoms, 
but they did not stop there—they put 
flowers, too, on the last resting places of the 
Union dead. 

This may not have seemed an important 
act to those gracious women at the time. 
Little could they know how far reaching were 
to be its consequences. Somehow a reporter 
got wind of it. Later, by telegraph, the news 
came to one of the most influential news- 
papers in the North, the great daily of Horace 
Greeley’s, the New York Tribune. It made 
only a small paragraph, the dispatch stating 
that “the women of Columbus, Miss., have 
shown themselves impartial in their offerings 
made to the memory of the dead. They 
strewed flowers alike on the graves of the 
Confederates and the National soldiers.” 

This does not sound very startling. But 
to a nation that still seethed with war 
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hatred, it brought a healing touch. North- 
ern families who had not had a good word 
to say about southerners since they had lost 
precious sons in the fighting felt suddenly 
ashamed. A wave of reconciliation swept 
over the land wherever this little item was 
read. 

One of the persons who read it was a 
lawyer in the town of Ithaca, N.Y. There 
was to come a time when Francis Miles Finch 
would sit on one of the highest courts of his 
State, when he would help Ezra Cornell and 
Andrew White to found Cornell University 
in his hometown, and when hundreds would 
flock to honor him on his 75th birthday. But 
in the year of 1866 he was still a young prac- 
ticing lawyer, busy at his profession—and 
also fighting off the temptation to become a 
poet. 

On one memorable occasion this young 
lawyer was not able to keep his light under 
a bushel. That was when he read of what 
the women of Columbus had done in that 
southern cemetery. A man, of good will, lov- 
ing all his fellow Americans, Mr. Finch was 
moved to write a poem. It began: 

“By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 


“From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray.” 


And it rose to a haunting climax: 


“So with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, x 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


“Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generous deed was done,. 

In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won: 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 

Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


“No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 


Mr. Finch's poem was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly in September 1867. No 
sooner had it appeared than it was copied 
everywhere. It became a favorite piece for 
schoolchildren to recite in both the North 
and the South. The poem, too, created 
better feeling between the two sections, Just 
as that Tribune item had done a few months 
earlier. 

By this time, the example of those Mis- 
sissippi ladies had so caught hold of popular 
imagination that a movement was started 
for a special day on which the graves of the 
soldiers should be decorated. In May 1868 
Adj. Gen. N. P. Chipman, of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the Union veterans’ 
organization, suggested that a uniform time 
be set. As a result, Gen. John A. Logan, the 
national commander, chose the 30th of that 
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month. So began the nationwide observ- 
ance of Memorial Day. 

It took legislatures to make the day a legal 
holiday, of course. To this day the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi 
still stick to the date on which those women 
of Columbus started the memorial decora- 
tion 91 years ago—April 26. South Carolina 
and North Carolina observe it on May 10, 
and Louisiana on June 3. But all the other 
States keep to May 30. 

And the name so appropriately chosen for 
the place where the custom of honoring 
those lost in battle began is Friendship 
Cemetery, a real symbol of the healing of 
the wounds of war. 


How Bias Robs Negro Vets and Gl's of 
Their Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, continu- 
ing practices of racial discrimination 
against Negro servicemen and veterans 
simply cannot be tolerated in the face 
of the disastrous crises confronting 
America today. Our Nation is in the 
midst of a period which demands that 
it be able to count upon the abandoned 
commitment of every one of its people 
and that it be able to utilize the fullest 
potential of every citizen in the moment 
in which it will be needed in this mam- 
moth effort to sustain democracy and 
freedom. Yet with this kind of need 
and all the realities of a darkening sit- 
uation, the cantly new and broad 
effort necessary to prepare the way for 
Negro servicemen and veterans to make 
the wholehearted and effective contri- 
bution our country will need them to 
make is not presently being made by our 
Federal Goverment. 

The eradication of continuing prac- 
tices and patterns of racial discrimina- 
tion in the military services is a matter 
with which I have been greatly con- 
cerned over the years and am now par- 
ticularly concerned as the United States 
builds up its military forces and calls up 
it Reserves and National Guard units. 
I am in correspondence now with the 
Secretary of Defense on this issue and 
have urged that a citizens committee be 
established to objectively evaluate the 
present status and effectiveness of the 
equality of treatment and opportunity 
Executive order. 

Other organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee are also con- 
cerned regarding not only Negro 
servicemen but veterans as well. Re- 
sponsible studies have been made by 
these groups which clearly indicate the 
need for an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of what is meant to be the official 
policy and practice of the military and 
of the Federal Government in dealing 
with veterans. 

The following article, “How Bias 
Robs Negro Vets and GI's of Their 
Rights,” is one which graphically illus- 
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trates the gap between policy and 

actuality: 

How Bras Ross Necro Vets anD GI's OF 
THER RIGHTS 


Negro veterans and servicemen do not re- 
ceive equal treatment and consideration, de- 
spite official claims that they do. 

Although racial discrimination and perse- 
cution is much less now than during World 
War II, Negroes still are bypassed and cheat- 
ed in GI benefits and in placements and 
promotions on military installations. 

These are some of the conclusions of the 
American Veterans Committee’s 1960 audit 
of Negro veterans and servicemen. 

The American Veterans Committee (AVC), 
a post-World War II organization which op- 
poses racial discrimination, sponsored the 
investigation to determine if there was any 
basis for frequent reports that Negro vet- 
erans and servicemen were deprived of their 
GT bill of rights. 

To conduct the probe, the AVC obtained 
the official consent of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Veterans’ Administration 
(VA) to visit some 42 Government instal- 
lations in 14 States (from Alabama to Ore- 
gon, California to New York and from Ili- 
nois to Massachusetts. 

Following are the highlights of the AVC 
findings: 

1. Although defense installations have re- 
duced segregation in a heartening manner, 
the Negro serviceman still faces many prob- 
lems because of racial discrimination, par- 
ticularly off military posts in the South. 

2. In the South, the employment of Negro 
veterans in Federal Government installations 
is nearly nonexistent. Charges the AVC: 
“The Government allows itself to be in- 
fluenced in employment matters by local 
prejudice.” 

8. Northern VA hospitals and VA regional 
officers are completely integrated, in treat- 
ment, service, and employment. 

4. Southern Negro veterans are too dis- 
couraged by economic discrimination to ap- 
ply for GI home, farm, and business loans. 

5. Negro veterans all over the South—and 
in much of the North—are unable to use 
GI on-the-job training opportunities be- 
cause no decent jobs are available to them. 

In a detailed, 40-page report, compiled 
by a committee of some 40 investigators 
under the supervision of National Chairman 
Mickey Levine, the AVC specifies military 
installations and Government agencies where 
discrimination is rampant against Negro 
veterans and servicemen. 

The report cites two cases of racism in- 
volving Negro military personnel in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., which could bring pressure tO 
move bases out of the South. 

In one case, two Ethiopian officers and 
two American Negro officers were accosted by 
Montgomery police and cursed, searched, and 
abused in a manner which could have had 
international repercussions. The Ethiopians. 
were Maj, Abera Marian and Lt. Johannes 
Marian, both attending the Allied Officers 
School at Maxwell Air Force Base. The 
Americans were Maj. Denzal Harvey and 
Capt. Philip Jeter, Jr. 

In the second case, Negro Airman O. 8. 
Mays was accosted and beaten in a Trail- 


ways bus station by a Montgomery police- 


man. Air Force investigators found Mays 
at the police station, brutally beaten, with 
one eye swollen shut, his lips puffed, face 
bruised, and three severe cuts over his eye- 
brow. When base commander Col, C. C. 
Harris protested to Montgomery officials, 
they expressed regret. 

Negroes stationed at southern bases which 
do not have schools on the grounds are 
forced to send their children to local segre- 
gated schools. The Federal Government, in 
these instances, support segregation by pay- 
ing school boards to admit Negro children 
to segregated schools, the AVC charges. 
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Discrimination was found to exist at cer- 
tain northern installations as well. At the 
Great Lakes Naval Station in Ilinois, for 
example, an AVC breakdown disclosed no 
Negro Wave Officers, no Negro instructors at 
all, and merely 1 percent of the students 
Were Negro. 

While the AVC team found that southern 
VA hospitals had made at least soken efforts 
to comply with a 1953 directive forbidding 
Segregation, there remained technical vio- 
lations and certain stubborn holdouts. The 
VA hospital in Jackson, Miss., for example, 
Continued to maintain segregated waiting 

» segregated Negro and white patients 
on opposite sides of the wards, and pro- 
vided “white only” and “Negro only” Sunday 
services in the chapel—the service for whites 

firs 


t. 

The AVC investigation revealed that Negro 
y are stymied in the North as well 
as in the South in securing housing benefits 
Under the GI bill. The key element here is 

absence of home financing funds. Even 
Many veterans obtain a VA guarantee 

for a home loan, local banks and financial 
tutions usually refuse to make the loan. 

AVC auditors found that of 413 Negro 
2 interviewed in Montgomery, Ala., 
Only 4 had applied for a VA home loan 
and none for a direct loan. In Tuskegee, 
Only 14 of 70 veterans interviewed had ap- 

for loans, and only 1 had finally 
a home. 

In the area of business and farm loans, 
the AVC found abysmal discouragement 
among Negro veterans. Stated the report: 

would-be Negro borrower is dependent 
Sn financial institutions controlled by 
Whites. These institutions are even less in- 
to loan money to Negroes for busi- 
and farms than for homes or any 

Other Purpose.” > - 

Of all the Negroes interviewed by the 
AVC, only two had persisted in trying to 
Obtain VA business loans in the face of 
Obstacles thrown in their paths. One of 

Veterans succeeded in obtaining a 
87,500 VA warranty for a loan to start a 
Much-needed lumber business but local 

and businesses refused to loan him 
Money. However, white businessmen, 
of his plans, promptly started a 

lumber business of their own. 

In the other case, the Negro veteran gave 
Up trying to borrow money from the local 

and instead borrowed it from fellow 

His business is still flo 8 

The AVC investigating teams learned that 
N are barred from Federal jobs and 
On-the-job training opportunities through- 
dur the South in a pattern that is both open 
and obvious. 

A Negro veteran in Montgomery explained 
the situation as regards job discrimination 

x ent installations: 

civil service jobs here parallel the 
Jobs in the civilian economy. Most Negro 
Veterans are given menial jobs as janitors, 
helpers, aides, and laborers. Veterans are 
Biyen forms to fill out for the menial jobs 
as soon as they walk into a personnel office 
Or Civil Service Board Office. They are told 
that these are the only jobs available that 
they are qualified for. If they desire to apply 
for a white-collar job in any of the govern- 
Mental agencies, they are told by the clerks 
that they are not qualified, even before being 
Biven a chance to be examined.” 

As for on-the-job training, the AVC report 
States that “the inability of Negroes to obtain 
Skilled employment automatically rules out 
Upgrading on-the-job training for Negro 
Veterans," 

The AVC conclusion: “A Southern Negro 
Veteran finds that his status as a veteran 
is of no help to him at all in the matters of 
On-the-job-training and governmental em- 
Ployment.” 

To help equalize opportunities for Negro 

ans and servicemen, and to correct pre- 
Jalling abuses of their rights, the AVC made 
the f recommendations to the De- 
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fense Department and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: 

1. The GI bill of rights should be 
amended to protect Negro veterans. 

2. The VA should establish teams of VA 
area representatives to assist Negro veterans 
in obtaining their legitimate rights. 

8. The Federal Government must stop 
using Federal funds to support segregation 
and discrimination against Negro veterans 
and servicemen. 

4. The Federal Government should act to 
end employment discrimination against 
Negro veterans. 

5. The American Veterans Committee 
should service Negro veterans concerning 
their lawful benefits on an interim basis. 


Rally Against the Admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, last night a 
crowd of alert, patriotic Americans, with 
representatives of a dozen countries 
which world communism holds in its 
cruel grasp, packed Carnegie Hall in New 
York City to protest the efforts being 
made by some to seat Red China in the 
United Nations, and to rally the will of 
our Government and that of other 
free governments to prevent such a 
needless, such a wrong, and such a 
cruelly self-defeating action. 

The opening address was given by our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania. 

The Members of this House know well 
his extraordinary abilities, his judicial 
mind, and his fearless dedication to the 
high principles on which alone human 
freedom and justice can be made secure. 
But never have I heard him or anyone 
speak more penetratingly and devastat- 
ingly of the threat which communism in 
the form of Red China presents to us 
and to all free men—its record of cold 
criminal perfidy at home and abroad, its 
cynical disqualification of itself for 
membership in the family of civilized 
nations, and the steps which our coun- 
try must take not in pique, but in self- 
respect, should a majority of members of 
the United Nations be so blind or so 
foolish or so afraid as to vote to admit 
Red China, thereby spelling the doom of 
the U.N. as an instrument of justice and 
freedom and enduring peace. 

May I urge all to read Congressman 
WALTER’s address: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER, DEMOCRAT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
RALLY AGAINST THE ADMISSION OF COM- 
MUNIST CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
e HALL, New YORK, SEPTEMBER 21, 
1 
It is an honor and a pleasure to address the 

representatives of those nations—and a cross 

section of the millions of citizens of the 

United States—who oppose admitting to the 

United Nations the world’s biggest dope ped- 

dier; the one nation in the world that has 

a policy of trafficking in death, that pursues 

an indiscriminate, particularly vicious type 

of genocide designed to destroy not only the 
bodies, but the minds and morals of its 
enemies. 
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It was Mao Tse-tung himself—when he 
headed a relatively small band of Red con- 
spirators in Yenan many years ago—who 
conceived the Chinese Communist policy of 
naroctics peddling or soul poison. Opium, 
or special merchandise, as it was called, 
Was Lenan's main source of income. Mao 
used it to demoralize and debauch non- 
Communist Chinese while, at the same time, 
he used profits from its sale to finance the 
subversion of their free institutions. 

Today, he is doing the same thing, but on 
a much grander scale. The distribution and 
sale of opium and its derivatives, morphine 
and heroin, worldwide, is close to being a 
Red Chinese monopoly. This is not by ac- 
cident. For the first time in history, we are 
faced with a situation in which a govern- 
ment has undertaken to make itself the 
naroctics trust of the world. It has been so 
successful in this that Peiping now has an 
estimated income of $1 billion annually 
from trade in narcotics. 

Though the use of opium is forbidden in 
Red China, over 5 million acres of land in 
that country are devoted to opium poppy 
cultivation. The People’s Bank of China 
and Peiping’s opium agency have special 
counters for handling loans and credits for 
opium growers. Poppy farms are protected 
by electrified barbed wire fences. Red 
China's armed forces provide guards for opi- 
um shipments. The so-called People's 
Bank bids in the opium poppy at US$72 
and refined heroin at U.S.$500 per pound. 

The records of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs reveal that Hong 
Kong is swamped with opium, morphine, 
and heroin; that Burma and Thailand are 
helpless to stop the annual flow of tons of 
opium which enter those countries from 
their “northern frontiers”; and that Red 
Chinese narcotics, a considerable portion of 
them openly labeled as such, are sold 
throughout the world. 

During the Korean war, Red China falsely 
accused the United States of using germ 
warfare, when it was itself engaged in large- 
scale dope warfare against U.S. and UN. 
troops. Narcotics were peddled at bargain 
prices by young women pushers near all 
military installations in Korea. Much of it 
was of such purity that it made addicts far 
more quickly than the adulterated type 
usually sold in the United States. 

The same was true of Japan. In 1952, 
Japanese police arrested over 2,000 dope 
pushers near U.S. installations. 

When the U.S. troops captured Pyong- 
yang, capital of Communist Korea, they 
found on opium processing plant. In it 
there was enough morphine in cans to fill 
several small rooms and 300 boxes of opium, 
each containing 30 to 50 pounds of the drug. 
In 1951-52, Republic of Korea police arrested 
over 2,400 North Korean agents who had 
gold in one hand and heroin in the other. 
All Korean heroin was the “Red Lion” 
brand, known to originate in Tientsin. 

How does Red China get agents for its 
international narcotic syndicate? Some 
years ago, a Japanese seaman who was not 
an addict signed on a ship trading with 
China. He was tied, hand and foot, and 
injected with morphine until he became an 
addict. He would then do anything to get 
the drug he craved. By measures such as 
this, the Red Chinese have created & world- 
wide army of dope addicts and peddlers who 
will go to any length—and commit any 
crime—to obtain narcotics they crave and 
which they know they will get, as long as 
they continue to cooperate. 

Rings pushing Red Chinese narcotics have 
been broken in Japan, San Francisco, Hawalti 
and many other parts of the world. 

The United Nations knows these things. 
For years, facts on Red China’s trafficking in 
dope have been presented to its Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. Harry J. Anslinger, US. 
Narcotics Commissioner and U.S. representa- 
tive on the U.N. Commission has told it: 
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“Spreading narcotic addiction to obtain 
funds for political purposes, through the sale 
of heroin and opium, is the policy of the 
Communist government in mainland China. 
ene 


“This narcotics menace from Communist 
China is a multiheaded dragon threatening 
to mutilate and destroy whole segments of 
popula * * an unbridled monster.” 

I need not tell anyone in this audience 
about the horrors of dope addiction. Our 
press has been filled with accounts of it. 
Heroin, Red China's most valuable export, is 
the most potent and pernicious of opium 
derivatives. Its victims are practically in- 
curable. 

But even while Red China promotes addic- 
tion to this revolting drug in every corner 
of the world, in contravention of the rules 
and efforts of the United Nations, and of 
every norm of human rights and decency— 
making itself unfit to sit in the councils of 
any body of civilized men—we find certain 
member nations advocating its admission to 
the U.N. What a travesty this 18. 

Within the past 2 years, Moscow and Pei- 
ping have established a beachhead 90 miles 
from the shores of the United States. Their 
aim in doing so, is the ultimate destruction 
of this Nation. It is not, however, limited 
to this. They also intend to seize control of 
every nation in Latin America—either before 
or after conquering the United States—and 
turning each one of them into a Red satellite. 

The Castro regime has given us a foretaste 
of what this will mean to tens of millions of 
Latin Americans: mass executions before fir- 
ing squads, a brutal war against religion, dic- 
tatorial control of the press and all media of 
information, the suppression of liberty in 
every form—all the horrors the peoples of 
Russia, China, and the satellites have suffered 
at the hands of Communist governments 
for years. 

What has been Red China’s role in the en- 
slavement of the people of Cuba? 

It has given Castro a loan of $60 million 
with the understanding that he need not pay 
it back. It has bought 500,000 tons of his 
slave labor sugar crop. Last February, Raoul 
Castro said Red China had given the Com- 
munist Cuban dictatorship hundreds of ma- 
chineguns and other weapons “for which we 
have not had to pay one cent.” 

In the spring of this year, when Castro 
asked Red China’s help in putting down 
any anti-Communist revolution or invasion, 
Liu Shao-chi and Chou En-lai pledged Red 
China’s complete support. In another mes- 
sage, Peiping referred to former President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy as 
“jackals of the same lair” and stated that 
“whatever happens” Communist China 
would take “all the necessary measures in 
every field” to see that Castro’s Communist 
grip on the Cuban people is never broken. 

Shortly after Castro seized power, diplo- 
mats in Cuba reported that Peiping’s world- 
wide extortion machine had already gone to 
work on the 30,000 Chinese there. The 
Overseas Chinese Returnees Association in 
Peiping was asking them if they had rela- 
tives in Red China and what property they 
owned in Cuba, Peiping's letters of inquiry 
bore the correct names, addresses and even 
apartment numbers of the addressees—an 
indication of how thoroughly its interna- 
tional extortion ring goes about its business. 

Oversea Chinese in this country and other 
nations have, for years, been receiving ex- 
tortion notes from Red China. Many are 
in our committee's files. The fear created 
by the Red extortionists among Chinese in 
free nations, however, is nothing compared 
to what it is for those who live under a 
Communist dictator. 

Red China's freedom-wrecking efforts in 
the Western Hemisphere have not been 
limited to Cuba. Two training centers for 
Latin Americans have already been estab- 
lished in Peiping. One of them is teaching 
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guerilla warfare, an art in which the Chinese 
Communists excel. The other has already 
sent 200 Communist agents into various 
Latin American countries as student and 
journalists and under other guises. 

Through its Sino-American Cultural and 
Friendship Association, Red China has 
established binational cultural centers in 
nine Latin American countries. It has 
stepped up its Latin America broadcasts to 
21 hours per week, and in April 1960, added 
10% hours in Portuguese. Its New China 
News Agency has an office in Havana and is 
publishing a slick propaganda magazine for 
distribution throughout Latin America. In 
1960, over 1,000 Latin Americans traveled to 
Red China at Peiping's expense. 

The purpose of all these activities is ob- 
vious. It is to destroy freedom throughout 
the Western Hemisphere by whatever means 
are possible and impose in its place Red 
totalitarian regimes. 

The United Nations was founded on a 
noble ideal, an ideal with which no sane 
person can disagree—the ideal that the 
peace-loving, decent nations of the world 
should combine their forces—economic, po- 
litical, diplomatic, moral, and military—to 
maintain world peace and protect univer- 
sally recognized human rights. How? By 
using whatever of their combined powers 
were needed—at any given moment and in 
any given situation—to put down warmak- 
ers and violators of human rights. 

It is shocking that nations which claim to 
be dedicated to the ideals of the U.N. and 
its charter, should be so cynical, so morally 
callous, so indifferent and blind to their own 
interests and survival, that they should urge 
that Red China be granted admission to 
that body. 

Whoever votes for Pelping's admission to 
the U.N.—on the record—votes for war 
rather than peace, for international black- 
mail on a frightening scale, for a world 
policy of promoting narcotics addiction, for 
the undermining of freedom in all of Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa. 

They are also yoting for the ultimate 
destruction of the U.N. itself—even while 
they proclaim their great devotlon to it. 
What is worse, they are making a complete 
mockery of the U.N., its charter and ideals. 
They are dragging this international organ- 
ization, which has been proclaimed the best 
hope of man, into the gutter of the cheapest 
and dirtiest kind of international politics. 
They would have it submit to the blackmail 
of communism’s international narcotics 
peddier, its trader in the degradation of 
human souls. 

Red China’s admission to the U.N, must 
be fought and defeated at all costs. If we 
fail in this endeavor, it will be time to leave 
the organization; not in pique, but in self- 
respect; not to destroy it, but in an effort to 
at least uphold its ideals when the organiza- 
tion itself has become nothing but a sham. 

No nation that truly believes in the Char- 
ter, in human rights and decency, in peace 
rather than war, could do less. 


Hon. Paul Kilday 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, most of 
you know of the many accomplish- 
ments of PauL Krpax in the legislative 
field much better than I. History will 
record his deeds and people will re- 
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member him for those. But, I will al- 
ways remember Paul KıLpay for his hu- 
man kindness, understanding, and pa- 
tience. When I first came here 3 years 
ago, like a lot of other new Members, I 
had many questions and I asked a lot 
of them of Mr. KI DAY. As I look back 
now, some of the questions were rather 
foolish and not very important. But, 
Mr. Kınay always had time to answer 
them. He always had patience and 
made me feel like these questions were 
important. It is these characteristics, 
his great human kindness, which I 
think make him especially qualified to 
be a judge on the Military Court of Ap- 
peals. It will be our loss in the House, 
but it will be a gain for the members of 
the armed services for having Mr. KIL- 
pay on the Military Court of Appeals. 
To you, sir, the best of luck. 


The Old Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the tra- 
ditions of a free people are an important 
part of their national treasure, In pre- 
serving such traditions we are conserv- 
ing an important part of the heritage 
which helps to inspire citizens to wish 
to stay both free and strong. The Old 
Guard, the 3d Infantry Regiment, is & 
unit of the U.S. Army which is mindful 
of this purpose. 

The objectives of the Old Guard were 
recently stated by its commanding of- 
ficer, Col. Richard M. Lee to be— 

To reacquaint our civilian populace 
here in this all-important Washington ares 
with its political heritage, the essence of 
which consists of a continuing struggle for 
the preservation of individual freedom, eq 
justice and human dignity; and emphasize 
the continuing role our Army has played 
as the servant of the people whenever these 
freedoms have been imperiled in the course 
of our history. 

We wish to stress that our Army is not & 
remote force from our people, but a direct 
expression of its finest ideals of service and 
sacrifice, and that the sons and daughters 
of the Nation are its strength and sinew. 

Finally, we seek to demonstrate, during 
this time of active social pressures and tre- 
mendous dangers from without, the unity 
of all our States and people into one indi- 
visable United States. 


A brief history of the guard would be 
of interest to all Americans and I append 
it herewith: 


History 


The history of the 3d U.S. Infantry mirrors 
the growth and development of the Amer- 
ican Nation. Its flags have flown valiantly in 
virtually every war the Nation has waged. Its 
39 well-earned battle streamers attest to its 
magnificient record of bravery in action. 

Older than the Constitution, the regiment 
has borne on its roll the names of men who 
fought with Washington at Valley Forge 
and Yorktown. It has furnished the Nation 
with a President, and many statesmen and 
soldier, of note. 


1961 


The 3d Infantry traces its lineage to the 
Old 1st American Regiment organized under 
the authority of a “Resolve” of the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1784, as a measure of 
Protection for the young Nation following 
the demobilization of the Revolutionary. 

y: Its complement of officers and men 
Was made up chiefy of those who had seen 
Service in the Revolution. 

The muskets of the regiment first spoke in 
anger in 1794, when, under the command of 
Gen. “Mad Anthony” Wayne, they defeated 
the Indians at the battle of Fort Recovery. 
It was not until 1815, however, that the regi- 
ment finally became known as the 3d In- 
tantry. This was accomplished by the con- 
SOlidation of the ist, 5th, 17th, 19th, and 28th 
Infantry Regiments, each having played an 
important part in the War of 1812. 

There were three fronts in that war: one 
in the North, one on the Atlantic coast, and 
one on the Gulf Coast. The 3d's precedent 
units fought in the campaigns of the North- 
ern front. 


For the next 11 years the 3d was stationed 
along the Great Lakes, garrisoning many 
tier forts. Late in 1826 the regiment, 
While at Camp Miller, Mo., erected the post 
Now known as Jefferson Barracks, and the 
following year moved up the Missouri River 
and constructed Fort Leavenworth, so named 
in honor of the 3d’s commanding officer. 
m years of frontier duty followed in 
What are now the States of Arkansas, Okla- 
and Texas. 

In 1849, the regiment saw arduous duty in 
the Indian wars, gaining a large part of the 
credit for ending the second Seminole cam- 
Paign in Florida. In 1843 it returned to Jef- 
ferson Barracks, but 2 years later was again 
an the move—this time to Texas as a part of 
the army of o ation under the command 
Of its former major later a general and Pres- 
ident of the United States, Zachary Taylor. 

In 1847 there followed the war with Mex- 
ico, in which the 3d was not excceded in 
brilliance and valiant action by any other 
regiment. Organization day, celebrated by 
the 8d each year on September 21, commem- 
Orates the battle of Monterey in which the 
Tegiment led in the assault and capture of 
this strategic fort. 

Because of its gallant and yital part in the 
jem Paign resulting in the capture of Mex- 
Co City, particularly because of its success 
in g the heavily defended helghts of 
Ghapultepec with fixed bayonets, the 3d In- 

antry was accorded the honor of marching 
at the head of the column when the yic- 
forlous army made its triumphant entry into 
he city. As the 3d approached, Gen. Win- 
feld Scott removed his hat and, turning to 
the members of his staff, said, “Gentlemen, 
eff your hats to the Old Guard of the 
Army,” Tt is as the “Old Guard” that the 
Tegiment bas been known and honored 
throughout the Army since that time, 
Mexico the 3d went back to frontier 
Warfare, firet in Texas, then in New Mexico, 
and for 10 years battled against the Apache 
and Navajo Indians. 
in Texas in 1860, the regiment pre- 
Pared to return to the North when the clouds 
of the Civil War lowered in 1861. From 
to New York the regiment traveled by 
„and five companies arrived in time 
to participate in the first battle of Bull Run. 
The regiment, according to General Mc- 
Dowell, “by its gallant conduct, unflinching 
steadiness, and perfect order in covering the 
flight of the panic-stricken army, saved the 
nion," The 3d took part in many battles of 
the Army of the Potomac, and although re- 
duced in strength to about 200 of- 
ficers and men, was present at the surrender 
Of General Lee at Appomattox. 

Scarcely had the Civil War ended when the 
8d was again on the frontier in Kansas, 
where the Indian tribes had taken advantage 
Of the war to commit depredations. From 
1874 to 1877, it was on duty in Missouri and 
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Pennsylvania to quell riots against the civil 
government. Then came 10 more years of 
Indian warfare on the Montana frontier. 

In 1888 the 3d was ordered to its home sta- 
tion, Fort Snelling, Minn. Thus began a long 
association with the Twin Cities, the 3d be- 
ing stationed at Fort Snelling at various 
times until the outbreak of World War II. 

The years of comparative quiet were ended 
in 1898 by the outbreak of war with Spain 
and the battle-ready 3d was one of the first 
regiments ordered to Cuba. The “Old 
Guard” participated in every important en- 
gagement until returning to its home sta- 
tion in September 1898. 

At Leech Lake, Minn., the following month, 
Old Guardsmen were again locked in con- 
fict with their old foe in the final battle 
against the Indians in the United States. 

In January 1899, the 3d left Fort Snelling 
en route to the Philippine Islands by way of 
New York. There, for 3 years, it saw stren- 
uous service in the “Phillppine Insurrection.” 

After this campaign the 3d spent 2 years 
at Fort Thomas and other stations in the 
Midwest, and then went to Alaska in June 
1904. When the regiment returned to the 
United States in 1906, it was stationed at 
Fort George Wright and other stations in 
the vicinity until 1909, when it was again 
sent to the Philippines. It saw little fighting 
this time but was engaged in constructing 
roads, marking trails, building telephone 
lines, and making some sections habitable. 

Orders came to return to the States in 
1912. The gd settled down to 4 years of duty 
at Madison Barracks and Fort Ontario, N.Y. 
In 1916, the 8d was ordered to the Mexican 
border. Here, although it gained little glory, 
it performed necessary security missions 
along the Mexican border during the First 
World War. 

In 1920, the regiment left Texas for Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, and in July 1921, left there 
for its old home station, Fort Snelling. It 
marched all the way, 1,100 miles, reaching 
home in an early Noyember snowstorm. 
Soon, however, the cold and snow was for- 
gotten in the warm welcome extended by 
old friends. Here the regiment remained, 
training large contingents of civilians, Or- 
ganized Reservers, National Guard units and 
college students. Over 10,000 of the latter 
up to 1939 were to become Reserve officers, 
thus making a great contribution toward the 
future safety and welfare of our country. 
The regiment, as if sensing what was coming, 
participated in extensive peacetime maneu- 
vers as a part of the 6th Division. On June 1, 
1941, part of the regiment left the States 
for foreign duty to occupy a strategic out- 
post—Newfoundland, 

The 3d remained in Newfoundland from 
July 1942 to September 1943. After its re- 
turn to the United States, it was stationed 
at various parts of the country until March 
8, 1945, when the regiment departed from 
Boston for the campaign in Europe. 

Late in March of 1945, the 3d, along with 
the 159th Infantry, was attached to the 106th 
Division, which had borne the brunt of the 
German counterofensive (Battle of the 
Bulge). The 3d Infantry was further as- 
signed as a reserve for the 66th Division cur- 
rently holding the Germans in check in the 
St. Nazaire area, Plans were made to relieve 
the 66th which might have provided the 3d 
its chance for action, but orders came 
through for the 106th Division to move to 
Germany. 

The 106th Infantry Division, composed of 
the 3d, 424th, and 159th Regiments, and 
other units, raced across France to corral the 
thousands of prisoners belng taken in the 
final drive through Germany. Approximately 
1,500,000 prisoners of war passed through the 
processing centers, of which the 3d received 
a large portion. It was a big job, receiving, 
processing, interrrogating, and discharging 
the hoards of vanquished German soldiers, 
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Following the German surrender, the regi- 
ment was deactivated in Germany on Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, and remained in inactive status 
until April 6, 1948, when the unit was re- 
activated at an impressive ceremony on the 
US. Capitol Plaza. During the ceremony, 
the colors were presented to the regiment by 
Maj. Gen. Hobart R. Gay, then commanding 
general of Military District of Washington. 

The 3d was organized with the Ist Bat- 
talion and Regimental Headquarters located 
at Fort Myer, Va., and the 2d Battalion at 
Fort Lesley J. McNair, District of Columbia. 

In an entirely new role for this fighting 
regiment, the “Old Guard,” true to its es- 
teemed tradition and glory, was given the 
vital and sensitive assignment of guarding 
the heart of our land, the Nation’s Capital, 
At the same time, the 3d Infantry became 
the Army's official ceremonial regiment at 
high-level functions in the Washington, D.C., 
area. 

The 3d also recelved the coveted honor of 
acting as personal escort to Presidents of the 
United States in inaugural parades, and is 
among the lead elements at annual Armed 
Forces Day parades. At Arlington Cemetery, 
soldiers of the 3d participate in wreath-laying 
ceremonies at the Tomb of the Unknowns by 
heads of many foreign nations; act as escorts 
for military funerals; and take part in the 
honored burial rite of fring the final volleys 
over the graves of fallen comrades. 

Probably one of the most responsible ob- 
ligations of the regiment is to maintain the 
best possible worldwide impression of the 
U.S. Army. The Old Guard receives this op- 
portunity nearly a score of times each year 
when they act as the Army’s official greeters 
of foreign dignitaries who arrive at Military 
Air Transport Terminal of Washington Na- 
tional Airport. 

On July 1, 1957, a reorganization of the 
3d Infantry was effected, based upon the 
Pentomic concept which consolidated the 
regiment into the Ist Battle Group, 3d In- 
fantry, which is located at Fort Myer with 
the exception of Company A, which is sta- 
tioned at Fort McNair. The missions of the 
unit remain basically unchanged. 

With the reorganization of the regiment 
into a battle group, the custodianship of 
regimental trophies, battle streamers, and 
historical mementos of the regiment passed 
to the control of the Ist Battle Group, 3d 
Infantry (the Old Guard). These trophies, 
as well as pictorial exhibits showing the 
history of the 3d, are on display in the 
trophy room at Battle Group Headquarters, 
Fort Myer. 

The Old Guard Fife and Drum Corps was 
organized on March 28, 1960, to provide 
music for the Ist Battle Group, 3d Infantry 
(the Old Guard) at ceremonial functions. 
The corps’ colorful costumes are exact repro- 
ductions of Revolutionary War uniforms, and 
the tunes which they play are taken from 
authentic music of that period. The corps 
is also noted for its use of the colonial drill 
as formulated by Baron von Steuben. The 
fife and drum corps also performs in the 
modern blue dress uniform using modern 
drill techniques and music. The highlight 
of their many ceremonies was the appear- 
ance of the corps in the inaugural parade 
and at the inaugural ball for the President 
of the United States. 

On organization day, September 21, 1960, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, then President of 
the United States, visited the lst Battle 
Group, 3d Infantry at Fort Myer. He ob- 
served the fife and drum corps’ presentation 
of colonia] music and drills and the intricate 
maneuvers of the Old Guard drill team, The 
men of the 3d Infantry then passed in 
review for their Commander in Chief. 

On January 13, 1961, an old tradition of 
military pageants at the Fort Myer gymnas- 
sium was revived with the premier per- 
formane of “Prelude to Taps” by the Ist 
Battle Group, 3d Infantry and the U.S. Army 
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Band. The colorful military pageant fea- 
tured the “Story of the Stars and Stripes,” 
the “Army Story,” the fife and drum corps, 
the drill team, a Ranger demonstration, and 
the music of the Army Band and chorus. 
Subsequent shows were put on in February 
and April for many more of the civilian and 
3 dignitaries in the Washington, D.C., 


oro honor guard company of the Old 
Guard is entrusted the singular honor of 
providing a select detail of sentinels to 
maintain an eternal vigil at the Tomb of 
the Unknowns in Arlington Cemetery. 
Night and day, regardless of weather con- 
ditions, 
fighting men are placed on public view. 
Each sentry takes his appointed turn to 
pace the narrow mat before America’s shrine 
to the Unknowns * * * symbol of those 
who have fallen in defense of our Nation. 


Food for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to invite the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues to an article which 
appeared in the Hutchinson News, Hut- 
chinson, Kans., of September 18, 1961, 
written by columnist Bill Bork, entitled 
“Bill Bork Explains Food for Peace—Says 
Enough Food for Home and Abroad.” I 
would like for my colleagues to have the 
opportunity to read this thought-pro- 
voking article concerning the disposal of 
farm surpluses overseas. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article inserted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

[From the Hutchinson News, Sept. 18, 1961] 
Brit Bork EXPLAINS FOOD ror Prace—Says 
ENOVORH FOOD ror HOME AND ABROAD 


League of Women Voters met Friday at 
the Ranch House for its first meeting of 
the year. Sixteen prospective members were 
guests. 

Bill Bork, Farmers Coop Commission, dis- 
cussed the annual national topic “U.S. Farm 
Surpluses as a Tool in Economic Diplomacy.” 
There was a question and answer period fol- 
lowing. 

In his talk, Bork, who says he is a liberal 
Republican, pointed to Kansas’ prosperity as 
a result of its one crop—hard, red, winter 
wheat and he said, “We are well acquainted 
with luses.” 

He added that most Americans are never 
hungry. They eat 540 million meals with 
only 10 percent of the population on farms 
and production in idle gear. Russia has a 
food shortage with 45 percent of its popula- 
tion on the farm. 

The speaker stated that each American 
works 1 day per week to provide the cost of 
food for his family while Russians work 3 
or 3% days to provide food. But Russians 
do not eat well. 

Third, he claimed that no field can match 
U.S. farm technology and efficiency which 
has needed both Government and small busi- 
ness to create. (If medicine had progressed 
at the same rate there would be no cancer.) 

There are great surpluses (feed grain, corn, 
some milo, cotton seed, and soybean oils, 
wheat.) 

The speaker reminded the audience of the 
reasons why using surpluses has become a 
weapon in the cold war: 


the finest example of Americas 
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1, Colonialism is disappearing and inde- 
pendent nations are emerging to handle 
freedom like a loaded pistol. 

2. These nations will settle on a system 
of government. 

3. Avowed goal of communism is world 
domination. 

The United States knows she cannot stand 
as an island of democracy in a captive world. 
So this is a state of war for men’s minds, a 
war of ideology. 

4. People driven by hunger (in these na- 
tions) cannot fight. If they are facing fam- 
ine they will trade freedom for food. They 
will not trade freedom for automatic ap- 
pllances, cameras, nor swimming pools 

Thus, food becomes a weapon in the fight 
for a free world. 

5. America is the only country which has 
this weapon. It is the only weapon Russia 
cannot match. 

Bork explained that the food for peace 
program is not new. Food for peace is a 
popular name for the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, nicknamed 
“Public Law 480” or “P. L. 480.“ 

Its four parts are as follows: 

1. Surplus agriculture commodities can 
be sold for foreign currency. 

2. U.S. Government can use surpluses as 
grants for countries in emergency. 

3. Surpluses can be given in the name of 
private charities (World Relief, Lutheran 
World Relief, CARE) and surpluses can be 
traded for strategic materials (Bolivia ex- 
changes tin for food.) 

4. Surpluses can be bought with long- 
term loans, 

Bork said that Public Law 480 has been 
successful but that America has been like 
Sir Launfal who one day tossed a gold coin to 
ah leper crouched near the castle gate. 
He didn't stop to realize that money is no 
use to a leper—and that a “gift without the 
giver is bare.” 

Now, Bork claims, America’s attitude is 
changing and food for peace is being admin- 
istered by a trained corps of men. 

He concluded by describing the Devil's 
thumb on mankind as being starvation, mal- 
nutrition—the empty belly. The American 
farmer has solved the ancient problem. It’s 
time to tell the world about it. 

Question: Is there enough surplus to cover 
stockpiles for Ameriacn emergencies in case 
of war, and still continue food for peace? 


The Answer to a Great Dietary Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, at this mo- 
ment 400 food and nutrition experts are 
meeting in Washington from all over the 
world under the sponsorship of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The con- 
ference is devoted to the use of fish as a 
food, and today the entire afternoon ses- 
sion is discussing the development and 
use of fish flour for its high protein con- 
tent. 

The technical papers presented today 
at this conference include work being 
done in the production and use of fish 
flour in Canada, in South Africa, in 
Peru, and in the United States of Amer- 
ica. They show beyond any doubt that 
the product manufactured in the United 
States of America is a superior product. 
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It is tremendously effective in any diet 
based on corn, rice or other protein- 
lacking cereal. This means that it offers 
a tremendous boon to all of the major 
areas of the world where malnutrition 
is a real problem. 

The greatest advantage which the 
product offers is the fact that it is cheap. 
Two and a half times the food value of 
powdered milk can be produced at the 
same cost through the use of fish flour. 
There is an opportunity here not only 
for the creation of a new and thriving 
American industry, but an opportunity 
for America to show to the people of 
the world how they can turn a poor diet 
into a good diet for just a penny a day. 

I am delighted that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kerru] has 
brought to the attention of the members 
some of these amazing reports on the 
nutritional value of fish flour as a food, 
and that over in the Senate the great 
potential of this product is being dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SMITH]. 

The Food and Drug Admministration 
is opposing the sale of this product in 
the United States. They oppose it be- 
cause it is made of whole fish. In the 
process of making fish flour 83 percent 
of the whole fish is thrown away. The 
process is a chemical cooking process 
which so changes the nature of the fish 
from which it is made that almost noth- 
ing remains but the protein. In no other 
food-processing operation that I know 
of is so much of an animal thrown away 
to get at the food value. Still the Food 
and Drug Administration says “Ugh,” 
because the product is derived from 
whole fish. 

They say it includes the heads and the 
tails and the insides of the fish. It cer- 
tainly does. So do sardines, and so do 
smelts. Everyone knows what gelatine 
is derived from. Yet most people eat it. 
The sad part of the position taken by the 
Food and Drug Administration is that 
their objections are based more on 
witchcraft than on science. Certainly 
fish flour could be made from cleaned 
fish—fish which had been beheaded, de- 
finned, scaled and gutted. The result- 
ing product would taste no different than 
the present product—it has no taste. 
The resulting product would smell no 
different than the present product—it 
has no smell. The resulting product 
would be chemically indistinguishable 
from the present product. There would 
be just one way to distinguish it—it 
would cost twice as much. 

No one likes to think that the Food 
and Drug Administration is interested 
solely in making it impossible to pro- 
duce this wonder food cheaply. But 
their present position would have no 
other result whatsoever. Can it be that 
all they are really trying to accomplish 
is to make this food more expensive? In 
an age when an exploding world popula- 
tion and widespread hunger demand 
that new means be found to satisfy the 
nutritional requirements of the people 
of the world as cheaply as possible, a 
reasonable approach. to the problem re- 
quires a more enlightened answer than 
the word “Ugh.” 
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Armed Forces Chemical Association 
Annual Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to submit for reprinting in the 
the introductory remarks of Mr. 
Simon Askin, president of the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association, at the an- 
nual banquet meeting held by that out- 
Standing organization in Washington on 
September 15. Mr. Askin is one of the 
Nation's leading industrialists. He in- 
troduced the principal speaker, Gen. 
Clyde Eddieman, and read a letter from 
the President and one from the Secre- 
of Defense in his introductory re- 
Marks. His statement follows: 
REMARKS Mane py Mr. SIMON ASKIN, PRESI- 
DENT, ARMED FORCES CHEMICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, WASHINGTON, D.C., ANNUAL MEETING 


88 Banquet HELD ON SEPTEMBER 15, 


Ladies and gentlemen, honored guests, it 
is my pleasure to welcome you to this din- 
ner meeting tonight which brings to a close 
Our 16th annual meeting. I should like to 
read two letters of greetings received by the 
association, one from John F. Kennedy, Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the other 
Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of De- 

They are as follows: 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, September 7, 1961. 

Dran Mr. Askın: It is a sincere pleasure 
to send greetings to all attending the 16th 
annual meeting of the Armed Forces Chem- 
lcal Association. 

The theme of the meeting this year Bal- 
et Military Power Through Science and 

‘ustry"—Is especially appropriate now 
When all Americans are resolved to demon- 
Strate to the world the kind of achievements 
Possible through our spiritual strength, our 
Sclentific and technological genius, and our 
2 productivity. It is indeed com- 

Orting to realize that the Nation can rely 
On the fund of knowledge and experience 
represented by your membership. 

My best wishes for a successful and profit- 
able meeting. 

Sincerely, 


tense. 


JOHN KENNEDY, 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington. 
a DEAR Mr. ASKIN: Please extend my greet- 
ngs to the members and guests of the 
ed Forces Chemical Association on the 
Occasion of its 16th annual meeting. 

The members of the Armed Forces Chemi- 
cal Association can be proud of the signifi- 
cant contributions they have made in ac- 
tively promoting the cooperative efforts of 
industry, civilian organizations, and the 
Armed Forces in applying science to the 
Problems confronting the military. 

Please convey to all attending my best 
Wishes for a highly rewarding and‘successful 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 
Rosent S. MCNAMARA. 

At this time I would like to express my 
Personal appreciation, as well as the grati- 
tude of the association, to those individuals 
Who by their efforts and participation in all 
Phases of this 2-day program contributed to 
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the success of our 16th annual meeting. I 
particularly want to thank our host, the 
U.S. Army, and Gen. Marshall Stubbs, Chief 
Chemical Officer. Also, we appreciate the 

tion extended to us by Col. Peter G. 
Olenchuk and his fellow military Halson 
officers, Furthermore, my gratitude to Mr. 
Carroll W. Hayes, general chairman of the 
annual meeting committee, and all the chair- 
men of the various subcommittees who have 
done such a splendid job in planning and 
following through the many details neces- 
sary for this meeting. 

Sixteen years ago we first met in the exul- 
tation of victory. Then, in a climate that 
seemingly sugured well for future peace, 
and in an atmosphere that was not visibly 
beclouded by atomic calamity, this organi- 
gation, by its very formation, took its first 
step toward preparedness. 

The events of the intervening years 
seem to have been almost a rising crescendo 
to this meeting, and the past 2 days have 
been a continuation of this program of 
preparedness. 

There can be no question that the crea- 
tion of our Association 16 years ago, with 
its subsequent development, was an action 
of foresight. How well we each do our tasks 
today and tomorrow, whether engaged in 
military, Government, or industry service, 
will determine how much ultimate benefit 
we will be to our Nation. 

All of us, whether we are a part of the 
chemical industry or members of the defense 
establishment, must develop particularly 
the courage, capability and desire to see our 
Nation's defense and future grow through 
new chemicals and processing stemming 
from research. 

To this we are dedicated, and thus we 
will serve. 

And now I am honored and privileged to 
tell you something about our guest speaker 
and Introduce him to you. 

Gen. Clyde D. Eddlemen graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy and was commis- 
sioned in the infantry. 

In 1943 he went to Australia as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3. The general partici- 
pated in all of the 6th Army's campaigns in 
the Southwest Pacific and was responsible 
to General Krueger for the planning and 
coordination with GHQ, the Navy, and the 
Air Force of all the 6th Army's campaigns, 
including the occupation of Japan, 

General Eddieman was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and the Silver 
Star citation and promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral in the Leyte beachhead. 

In 1946 he became the first Deputy Com- 
mandant of the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege; 1949, deputy commander of the US. 
troops, Trieste, and director general, civil 
affairs, Allied Military Government; 1950, 
Chief of Plans Division, G-3, at Washington. 

The general assumed command of the 4th 
Infantry Division, headquarters at Frank- 
furt, Germany, in 1954, and in 1955 was re- 
called to Washington to become Comman- 
dant of the Army War College. Four months 
later he became Deputy Chief of Staff, and 
on July 1, 1958, assumed command of the 
"th U.S. Army in Germany. Nine months 
later he was promoted to the rank of gen- 
eral and assigned as commander in chief, 
U.S. Army, Europe, where he remained until 
he became Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
on November 1, 1960. 

The foregoing is merely a brief outline of 
the background and accomplishments of 
General Eddleman. 

Ladies and gentlemen—Gen. Clyde Davis 
Eddleman, Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 


General Eddleman's speech was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
September 18, 1961, : 
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The President's Opportunity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, let 
us hope that our President makes a 
strong speech and takes a firm stand 
when he appears before the United Na- 
tions. David Lawrence, in his article 
appearing in the Washington Evening 
Star on September 21, discusses this 
opportunity of revealing the Soviet 
duplicity: 

CHANCE To REVEAL Rep Hrpocrisy—KeEnNEDY 

RECITATION or Soviet DUPLICITY BEFORE 

UNITED NATIONS Is URGED 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wħat an opportunity President Kennedy 
now has to go before the United Nations and 
state the case against the Soviet Union. 
What a chance to enlighten peoples all over 
the world—including those behind the Iron 
Curtain—so that hereafter it will be mani- 
fest hypocrisy for the U.N. to ignore the 
aggressive and sinister plotting in which the 
Moscow government is continuously engaged. 

A simple recitation of the facts of what 
happened from June 1950 on, in Korea could 
dispose of the effort of the Soviets to gain 
admission for Communist China as a mem- 
ber of the U.N. It could clarify the same 
issue in Laos, in the Congo, in Cuba, and 
in other areas where the Soviet Union is 
undermining the people's freedom. 

For the main issue has been obscured too 
long. The fundamentals are being ignored 
today by those nations which, strangely 
enough, seem willing to reward an aggressor 
state with a seat in the U.N. 

The story begins as an army of 60,000 
North Koreans, with 100 Russian-built tanks, 
invaded South Korea on June 25, 1950. They 
violated the 38th parallel, which had been 
established at the end of World War II as 
the dividing line between Communist- 
controlled North Korea and the newly cre- 
ated Republic of South Korea. 

The Communist plot to seize all Korea 
failed because of the courageous and timely 
action of President Truman and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson in immediately or- 
dering American forces in the Far East to 
help the South Koreans. This step was 
promptly ratified by the United Nations at 
a Security Council meeting. The force be- 
came the United Nations army. Sixteen 
member nations sent military contingents 
to Korea to become an integral part of the 
U.N. force, along with the Americans and 
South Koreans. Six additional countries 
sent supporting medical and hospital units. 

The part played thereafter by the Soviet 
Union in actually making war on the United 
Nations army has never been discussed as 
fully as it should be. It is a matter of rec- 
ord, however, that the United Nations, on 
February 1, 195i1—by formal resolution— 
declared Communist China an “aggressor.” 
Shall that aggressor now be rewarded? 

It was in February 1953 that U.S. Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge said to the politi- 
cal and security committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly that Russia could 
stop the war any time if she wanted to do 
so, but that it was being carried on by arms 
and equipment supplied to the Communist 
forces in Korea by the Soviet Union. In his 
reply to that speech on March 2, 1953, An- 
drei Vishinsky, Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
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Government, told the same committee of the 
UN.: 

“The Soviet Union has never concealed the 
fact that it sold and continues to sell arma- 
ments to its ally, China.” 

But was it more important to support an 
ally in its aggression or to honor the obliga- 
tions of the United Nations Charter to which 
the Soyiet Union had given its solemn pledge 
of adherence? 

The U.N. unfortunately, took no steps 
against the treasonable acts of the Soviet 
Union. No resolutions were adopted formally 
denouncing the Soviet disregard of the 
charter. How can any international organ- 
ization profess to be the friend of small na- 
tions, or to be interested in preventing wars, 
when it closes its eyes to the perfidious be- 
havior of one of its principal members? 

President Kennedy need not remain silent 
on this queston. Many people may perhaps 
have forgotten what happened in the Korean 
war. But the parents and relatives of the 
more than 54,000 Americans who died and of 
the 103,000 who were wounded in that con- 
flict can never forget. The moral force that 
is to save mankind from future wars cannot 
be given impetus and world opinion mar- 
shaled if such facts are suppressed or 


ignored. 

The President of the United States is the 
spokesman of freedom in the world. He 
need not be concerned with the petty politics 
of the uncommitted or nonalined na- 
tions who are afraid to stand up for basic 
principles and who pursue instead policies 
of timidity, if not indifference, toward the 
crimes of the Soviet Union. 

The debate on the issue of Red China's 
admission to the United Nations furnishes 
a timely opportunity to proclaim the whole 
philosophy of freedom against tyranny, free 
government against autocracy, and the cause 
of peace as against those who would pre- 
cipitate war. For the Red China issue in 
the U.N. is a vivid reminder of what hap- 
pens when nations not only ignore but, in 
effect, reward on. The fact that 
there may be a majority of the members 
of the U.N. who would close their eyes to 
China's misdeeds and admit the Peiping 
regime, on the pragmatic basis that it con- 
trols a large territory, is a sickening il- 
lustration of why the United Nations, itself, 
is rapidly losing whatever prestige it has 
had. 


There is merit in maintaining a world 
organization, but not for the sake of a large 
number of members who believe in ignor- 
ing fundamental standards of morality and 
who think the end justifies the means. 

The President of the United States has 
an almost made-to-order occasion to issue 
now before the United Nations General As- 
sembly a clarion call for decency, morality, 
and a sense of justice, so that, if war has 
to come, the issues will be clear. But it is 
more likely that world opinion can thereby 
become truly effective in preserving peace. 


Statement of William F. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent, Northern Textile Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of Wil- 
liam F. Sullivan, president, Northern 
Textile Association, annual meeting, 
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Northern Textile Association, Poland 
Spring, Maine, September 14, 1961: 

A year ago we were in a hiatus between 
administrations and in a period of depressed 
business during which imports were climb- 
ing at a rate which exceeded a billion and 
one-third square yards for the year. 

There is no need for a lengthy review of 
events since then. A look at the future is 
more useful. I foresee considerable promise, 
in spite of difficult problems, It is a time 
for boldness, imagination, and courage. 

Let me first assert an obvious fact which 
our critics often accuse us of overlooking. 
We all recognize the continued need to 
modernize our mills, techniques, and manu- 
facturing, facilities. There is no future for 
those who fail to keep up. We are not an 
expanding industry in the sense of increased 
facilities and employment. We are, however, 
becoming a more intensive industry with 
greater output per loom from a lesser num- 
ber of mills. This technological surge will 
continue. We know it.and know that it is 
a job for the industry itself to handle. We 
will not forget in our quest to correct the 
inadequacies of Government policy to take 
care of those things which lie within the 
control of management. 

Although we are an old industry in point 
of time, our opportunities and problems are 
novel. The changes which are upon us re- 
quire a high degree of imagination. We 
must not let the day-to-day harassments 
which beset us obscure the fact that we are 
the first large manufacturing industry in the 
United States to pioneer in global trade 
problems of this magnitude. 

As to our future from a Government pol- 
icy point of view, it is too early to make final 
judgments on the outcome of the develop- 
ments of the last 9 months. We would be 
wise to be cautious and moderately encour- 
aged. We would be unwise to be depressed, 
hasty, or emotional. 

We are now in a new phase of activities. 
Since our last meeting, the fiber-textile-ap- 
parel complex of the country has been en- 
gaged in a common effort never before un- 
dertaken. This cooperation has had results. 
The record speaks for itself, beginning with 
the Pastore Committee report of last Febru- 
ary, followed by the creation of the Cabinet 
Committee, the extensive discussions in 
both the Senate and House by over 150 Con- 
gressmen, the President’s seven-point pro- 
gram of May 2, and International agree- 
ments at Geneva and Tokyo. 

Having secured a recognition of the prob- 
lems of our industry, however, we now face a 
new situation—the working out with Gov- 
ernment of practical and realistic solutions, 
This is a more difficult task and requires an 
even higher degree of industry cohesion than 
formerly. To the extent that the industry 
ean think together and work together, it 
can influence and guide these solutions. If 
it fails to do so, action will be taken by Gov- 
ernment alone or be abandoned. 

The main thrust of the President’s textile 
program and related activities is obviously 
in the foreign trade field. It is an attempt to 
rationalize and accommodate conflicting do- 
mestic interests and philosophies in the con- 
text of a world struggle for freedom and eco- 
nomic growth. Much as we might like to 
have rapid push-button answers and solu- 
tions, we recognize that this is impossible 
and that such answers would probably be 
impermanent anyway. 

We are feeling our way along, step-by-step, 
and I believe that our Government is doing 
the same. If we are unable to see the bright 
fields of prosperity ahead, it is because no 
one can honestly chart now a foolproof, 100- 
percent guaranteed course for success. 

The next few months will tell us much. 
One paramount question is this: 

Will our Government adopt a policy of 
permitting a steadily rising level of imports 
of textile goods over the years, or will it fix 
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limits on Imports and thereby encourage a 
strong domestic industry? 

If it is the former, we merely exchange 
the rapid deterioration of recent years for a 
slow death in the future. If the latter, we 
can look forward with confidence. 

There are four critical areas in which this 
can be tested in the next few months. 

First is the OCDM proceeding which is a 
test of whether our Government chooses to 
enter international negotiations in a strong 
or a weak position. Because there is some 
misunderstanding, OCDM’s function should 
be clarified. It involves a simple question of 
fact which is: Do textile imports threaten 
to impair the national security? 

In 1958 when the Trade Agreements Act 
was extended, the Congress explicitly en- 
larged the meaning of national security to 
require: (a) recognition of the close relation 
of the economic welfare of the Nation to our 
national security, and (b) consideration of 
the impact of foreign competition on the 
economic welfare of individual domestic in- 
dustries with consequent unemployment, de- 
crease in revenues of Government, loss of 
skills or investment, or other serlous effects 
resulting in a displacement of domestic prod- 
ucts by excessive imports. 

Now there can be no doubt that imports 
of textiles which exceeded 1.3 billion square 
yards last year seriously weaken the domes- 
tic fiber-textile-apparel complex and there- 
fore the internal economy of the Nation. 

The only function of OCDM is to make 
a finding of this obvious fact and so inform 
the President. I say “obvious fact” because 
both branches of the Congress have recog- 
nized this fact and the President has ini- 
tiated a seven-point program for this very 
reason. 

The OCDM is not involved in making rec- 
ommendations for remedies or relief to the 
President, nor does it pass on problems of 
foreign policy or conflicting domestic inter- 
ests. Its function is solely to report that 
the internal economy of the United States 
is impaired by the surge of imports of tex- 
tile products and that it will be further 
impaired if permitted to continue. 

A good many pounds of paper haye been 
filed with OCDM in Washington by repre- 
sentatives of many foreign governments 
pleading special interests, foreign policy 
considerations, and international trade 
theories. These matters may well be con- 
sidered by the President later, but they are 
irrelevant to the single factual question 
which the OCDM must answer first. 

When the OCDM informs the President 
that textile imports weaken our internal 
economy and threaten the national secu- 
rity, the President is then clothed with the 
broad statutory power which he needs to 
deal with this threat. The various execu- 
tive departments are then empowered to 
work out and determine the proper remedies 
and act on an industrywide basis in the 
context of world conditions. Until there is 
an OCDM finding, the President is without 
real power or authority to back up that 
which he requests at the bargaining tables 
of Geneva, Tokyo, Hong Kong or elsewhere. 

There is no objection to the President's 
program of friendly negotiations with other 
free nations for the purpose of reaching 
agreements and arrangements to control dis- 
ruptive trade in textiles. I respectfully sug- 
gest, however, that the international meet- 
ings which are ahead should not be exer- 
cises in semantics in which the United States 
is helpless to protect its internal economy 
and national security. 

Our Government should negotiate with 
the understanding that the United States 
is in a position to back up its requests— 
however politely phrased—if necessary and 
if It so chooses, 

In its simplest terms, a finding by OCDM 
is n to the carrying out of point 6 
of the President's program as well as to a 
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Solution of the international trade problem 
textiles in its broadest sense. 
I suggest, therefore, that this matter be 


Watched carefully by you in the next few: 


months. If you find that the State Depart- 

ent or others in our Government oppose 
dur petition to OCDM, you can conclude that 
U seek to weaken the position of the 
Piare States in international negotiations 
i d in the handling of these serious prob- 


Let me be more specific. If the State De- 
ent, which is in charge of international 
tiations, chooses to weaken its bargain- 
Position by encouraging foreign govern- 
nts and their exporters to oppose an 
M ruling favorable to the domestic in- 
We can conclude that its efforts in 
csotiations will lack the degree of sin- 
ty which is necessary to a successful out- 
Dene: It would then be fair to say that that 
ei Partment holds the expansion of the for- 
En textile industry as more important than 
aa Preservation of the domestic industry 
ti in turn our economic welfare and na- 
al security. 
is the issue of OCDM and this is a 
base Which will give you a specific index of 

Th on in which we are moving. 
ts this Second test which I suggest you watch 

To what extent and with what 
ys omptness will our Government enforce the 
‘sth Geneva Agreement? In other words, 
tres fiscal 1961 level of imports to be 
Pe ted as a floor or as a ceiling on imports 

the 12 months beginning 2 weeks from 
— I am hopeful in this respect, and 
tom, PS we will hear from Secretary Price 
that aon in more detail on this subject and 
will 3 announcement by the President 

Th forthcoming shortly. 

Watch, third issue or\ test which you should 
Witt has been referred to by Mr. Dorr. 
& unified industrywide approach be 
Pursued by our Government or is an attempt 
— to split the industry and buy off 
this Segments? Personally, I do not think 
of es the case. I believe in the sincerity 
But e statements which have been made. 
ee can be slips, delays, and other 

of widerations. It is up to us in all branches 

Rien 5 industry to insist upon the imple- 
tay tion of this broad policy without de- 

bo, and on a comprehensive basis. I am not 

ardu critical because I know how long and 
Ously important members of the De- 
1 of State, Commerce, and Labor, as 
8 tm the White House, have been working 
tile matters for months. There are 
y about 16 working hours in the day, 
n for these men, I suggest, however, that 
is an area to be watched most closely. 
We urth is a simple question with which 
Govern all familiar, It is this. Will our 
Cotte ee tolerate a differential in raw 
n prices created by it to continue to 
tone our industry without corrective ac- 
I don't think I need say more about 

Ona T important subject. 

5 — additional matter of significance is 
Conte eee arrangement for the global 
for Ol of cotton textile trade, negotiations 
iad Which are scheduled to begin early next 
le nth. This will be complicated and 
hae and is not scheduled to conclude 
t e April 30, 1962. I suggest that the 
Whe to watch for in these negotiations is 
iret they will be designed to protect our 
Whethoe security and internal economy or 
Me er the ultimate arrangement, will be 
ever-rising level of imports. 
ann the meantime, we will know whether 

teow ernment wishes to enter these nego- 
Pe Ons in a strong bargaining position with 
Tec finding, whether it has taken cor- 

tive action in the two-price cotton mat- 
wid Whether it moves ahead on an industry- 
fiber basis with wool, silk, and man-made 
— textiles, and whether it is enforcing the 
ort-term Geneva arrangement, If these 


me 


eve 
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things are done, I believe that we can all be 
hopeful and look forward to better times. 

I for one am optimistic, and I hope you 
will be, With optimism and confidence, we 
can all do a better job in an interesting and 
pioneering effort. 


Railroad Technological Advancement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress is aware of the 
present crisis confronting American 
railroads. This huge deficit-ridden in- 
dustry is trying to halt its slide toward 
bankruptcy through mergers and relief 
from Government discriminatory treat- 
ment in order to restore the earnings 
that once made the railroads one of the 
greatest industries in the United States. 

It is obvious to all that a good, strong 
railroad system is essential to the future 
of our country as it has been to the glori- 
ous past of this Nation. Just as the 
railroads have helped to build this coun- 
try of ours, so, too, we must look to them 
for assistance in meeting the challenge 
of the future with our growing popula- 
tion and our increased transportation 
needs. 

In addition to the present personal 
needs of all Americans, it is essential 
to the adequate defense of the United 
States that we have a modern and ef- 
ficient railway system. Here again, his- 
tory has shown us that the railroads 
are essential in the transportation field 
during times of national emergency. 

The present economic ills of the Amer- 
ican railroads are well known to all of us. 
It behooves the Congress to take what- 
ever steps are possible from the Gov- 
ernment level to encourage the various 
railroads of this country to continue 
and to better their efficient operation. 

The railroad industry itself should 
constantly seek out new methods of de- 
creasing their operating expenses and 
in this way bettering their competitive 
position in the field of transportation. 
Such actions as these come under the 
heading of self-help and are as essential 
to the future of this industry as is Gov- 
ernment assistance, 

One of the most significant revolu- 
tionary breakthroughs in the technology 
of the railroad industry is the recent de- 
velopment of the 200 miles per hour lib- 
erty track by the Railroad Permanent 
Way Products Corp. & Railroad Rubber 
Products, Inc, of Ashtabula, Ohio. The 
principle of the liberty track is to pro- 
vide a stable, sound, and safe foundation 
for rail travel, with speeds greatly in ex- 
cess of 100 miles per hour. The new 
speeds determined by this track struc- 
ture will be limited only by the type and 
weight of equipment being operated over 
the railroad surface. With this liberty 
track, the American railroads can 
achieve speeds of 200 miles per hour 
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with their present equipment, if they 
so desire. 

Among the international testimonials 
to this new technology is the statement 
of Monsieur Robert Levi, director of 
fixed installations for the French Na- 
tional Railways, who in 1947 stated 
“thanks to the use of rubber, we have 
been able to reduce maintenance costs 
by 70 percent.” Monsieur Roger Son- 
neville, chief of the research section 
permanent way department of the 
S. N. C. F. in France, also stated that the 
“economic importance of this technique 
for track construction is very consider- 
able, both as regards the increase in the 
life of all track material and as regards 
the tremendous reduction in mainte- 
nance costs. Thanks to the use of rub- 
ber we have been able to achieve what 
railway engineers have dreamed of ever 
since railways started.” 

This technology is the key to achiev- 
ing new high speeds, greater safety, 
service, comfort, and a profitable low- 
cost operation. 

It is my sincere hope that the railroad 
industry will investigate this revolution- 
ary development and incorporate this 
technological advancement in their 
plans for the future. Such action by 
the industry should go far to lower their 
costs of operation and return them once 
again to the profit-making days of the 
past. 

The story of the railroads is the story 
of the basic and indispensable surface 
transportation medium of the world and 
I am convinced that this new perfection 
by this industry will greatly advance the 
progress of each nation and its people. 


The Honorable Paul J. Kilday 
SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, while we 
will sincerely miss the great personality 
and talent of PauL Kpax after his 23 
years of distinguished service in this 
House, I cannot help but think it quite 
natural that his interest and skill in ar- 
riving at the just core of any given sit- 
uation should lead him further toward 
service at the core of society, the field 
of jurisprudence. 

His caliber of performance has re- 
flected a much sought-for, seldom-found 
combination of intellect and intelli- 
gence; strength and self-control, and 
ability to rise above personal concern in 
his devotion to his country. These are 
qualities that contributed to his eminent 
leadership on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Committee of Military Af- 
fairs, membership on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and advisorship 
to the Conference on Statutes of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency of 
the United Nations. These are qualities 
that are certain to bring credit to his 
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new post as judge on the U.S. Military 
Court of Appeals. 

While forever acute in his attention 
to the details and perfection of fairness 
in judgment on any issue before him, 
PauL Kmpa was always available for 
counsel, explanation, and conversation 
to his fellow Members. 

Thus, I am sure that I speak for my 
colleagues as well as myself, when I give 
my wholehearted blessings to PAuL, who, 
with all due respect and admiration, is 
a wonderful guy. 


United Nations Must Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Synder, editor 
and publisher of the Gary (ind.) Post- 
Tribune, elaborates on the real meaning 
of the United Nations in the world of 
today: 

A QUESTION OF THE INSTITUTION 


“It is not a question of the man, but of 
the institution.” 

The quotation is from Dag Hammarskjold, 
killed Monday on a mission to Africa for the 
United Nations of which he was Secretary 
General. The “institution” of which he 
spoke was the United Nations. The state- 
ment was made in retaliation to Russian 
efforts to replace him with a “three-headed” 
chief of the U.N. Secretariat made up of one 
Communist, one representative of the West 
and one neutral“ each with veto power. 

Tronically, the death of “the man” who 
made the statement poses a very real threat 
to “the institution.” 

The Soviet bloc, which means the Kremlin, 
will seize on this personal tragedy to try to 
force its three-headed—or troika—plan on 
the U.N. Secretariat. The West, of course, 
will oppose the effort, knowing that extension 
of the Soviet veto power from the Security 
Council to the Secretariat would render it 
powerless in forcing action where action is 
necessary to settle a dispute in the interests 
of world peace. However, the Soviet veto 
power in the Security Council will make ef- 
fectiveness of such opposition difficult. 

The crisis had been expected a year from 
now when Hammarskjold’s second 5-year 
term would have expired. It is now upon us, 

The world must realize what is at stake. 

The United Nations is, of course, an im- 
perfect institution. The ultimate hope is 
probably for some kind of world government, 
but that, in the present state of widely dif- 
ferent ideologies, education, standards of liv- 
ing and economic possibilities, is in the 
dream world of the future. 

Those who established the United Nations 
in high hopes at the end of World War H 
realized those facts and sought to build as a 
substitute an institution where sovereign 
states still might exert sufflicent pressure on 
other sovereign states to settle disputes with- 
out resort to war. 

Those high hopes have become low. They 
were strained by the pressures involving new 
states not yet ready for self-government, let 
alone solution of world problems; they have 
been weakened by the insistence of old states 
on the status quo with which they had been 
used to living; they have been worst dashed 
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by adamant and arrogant Soviet exercise of 
the veto power. 

Still some hope has remained. The United 
Nations has found a solution to several prob- 
lems. Its action in Iran, in Korea, in the 
Suez, in Lebanon, not always wise in our 
estimation, nevertheless has prevented what 
might have been the outbreak of world 
war III. 

The fact that nations poles apart in free- 
doms, ideologies and economics, might still 
have a place to discuss their troubles in the 
presence of, and under the pressure of, 
neutrals has proved valuable. 

It is the maintenance of such an organiza- 
tion for debate and for action where neces- 
sary that is at stake now. 

The so-called neutrals must realize this. 
If they do it is possible they may be able 
to exert sufficient pressure to prevent the So- 
viet bloc from rendering the U.N, powerless 
through insistence on the unworkable 
“troika” plan. 

Dag Hammarskjold, unquestionably a man 
of peace though there were times when he 
in turn trritated the Soviet blocs and the 
West, has found the peace of death. It may 
be the only complete peace available to a 
man. It is not the peace recommended for 
the institution. 

The death of the institution could be 
followed by the death of the world, for world 
suicide is a very stark but very real possibility 
in this era. 


Meany Calls on Assembly To Defend 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I bring to your attention, 
and the attention of my other distin- 
guished colleagues, a very, very timely 
and pertinent lead article appearing in 
the AFL-CIO News for Saturday, Sep- 
tember 23, 1961. 

It brings before us again the continu- 
ing threats by sinister forces to destroy 
the United Nations: 

MEANY. CALLS ON ASSEMBLY TO DEFEND UNITED 

NATIONS—WARNS OF THREATS BY SINISTER 

Forces 


The AFL-CIO has called on the United 
Nations General Assembly to defend the 
world organization from the sinister forces 
threatening its destruction as the “greatest 
monument” it can build to the memory of 
Dag Hammarskjold. 

Federation President George Meany de- 
clared that the 16th session of the Assembly 
which opened September 19 can build this 
monument “by pursuing with unwavering 
loyalty and redoubled vigor” the late Sec- 
retary General's policies for making the U.N. 
“an even more effective instrument for pro- 
tecting the smaller and weaker nations and 
preserving world peace.” 

“The AFL-CIO sincerely hopes,” he said, 
“that inspired by and loyal to the ideals 
which animated Dag Hammarskjold, the 16th 
General Assembly will rally fully and firm- 
ly to the support and defense of the charter 
and organization of the U.N. which he served 
so devotedly and supported so brilliantly in 
the face of even the fiercest and most un- 
warranted attacks.” 

Meany’s plea, directed especially to the 
smaller and newer nations which would suffer 
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most severely if the U.N. were weakened. 
came in the face of the Soviet Union’s re- 
newed determination to replace one-man 
leadership of the U.N. with its “troika” con- 
cept—three Secretaries General, each with 
the power of veto, representing the free 
world, the Communist world, and the un- 
alined nations. 

Hammarskjold was on a mission to help 
a small, new nation—to arrange a truce in 
strife-torn Congo—when he died in a plane 
crash in Rhodesia. With the death of “thé 
indomitable and tireless leader” of the U.N» 
Meany asserted, “the entire liberty-loving 
world and especially the peoples of Afric® 
and Asia have lost an irreplaceable fighter 
for peace and human progress.” 

Hammarskjold in his final report predicted 
a three-headed directorate would mean thé 
collapse of the U.N. The feeling is 
by the Western World and by many of the 
unalined nations. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko made it 
plain the Communist bloc would bend every 
effort to capitalize on the situation 
out of Hammarskjold's death to push for the 
“troika” plan. The U.N. Charter would have 
to be amended to permit the shift. Gro- 
myko has coupled this demand with re- 
newal of the Reds’ now traditional insistence 
that Red China be admitted. The United 
States has seconded New Zealand’s motion 
that the admission question be put on the 
agenda, though it still opposes the admission 
itself. 

Meany, in a wire to the Committee of 
One Million holding a rally in New York: 
restated the AFL—CIO’s opposition to the ad- 
mission of Red China to the U.N. 

Meany said that Red China is “complete 
ly disqualified” from membership because 
the regime has been imposed by a foreign 
power; that the Government exercises con- 
trol through denying its people fundamen 
human rights; that it has been found guilty 
of aggression against the U.N. 

Admission of Red China, he declared, would 
“gravely undermine the U.N. and greatly 857 
sist Moscow's sinister schemes to dominate 
this vital world organization and destroy 
its effectiveness.” 


Berlin Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is simply no room for appeasement 
our negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 
Constantine Brown, in his article appear- 
ing in the Washington Evening Star on 
September 21, discusses inevitable re- 
sults of such weakness on our part: 
KeRUSHCHEY BERLIN SETTLEMENT?—DEATH 

or NATO EXPECTED IF TALKS OF Pact WITH 

KENNEDY ON Soviet TerMs Is TRUE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome, Iraty.—There is much whispered 
talk among knowledgeable diplomats that 
a double K meeting, expected before thé 
end ot the year, will result in a settlement of 
the Berlin crisis (on Premier Khrushchev’® 
terms) and probably in a general disarma- 
ment agreement. 

An agreement to finalize World War II 
will have an inescapable consequence in the 
dissolution of NATO. This coalition was 
created to prevent further Red encroach- 
ments in Western Europe and to maintain 
the status quo in Berlin. Mr. Khrushchev 
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— demands negotiation to change that 
— quo. He insists on recognizing the 
puppet as a de jure government 
and is determined to transfer to the Pankow 
teeme control over communication lines be- 
een the West and free Berlin in disregard 

Previous solemn agreements. 

Other facets of the present conflict 
mud be negotiable. It is obvious that once 
Poin ev has established his basic 
ae ts, the freedom of West Berlin will be 
arce to be ended anytime he wishes. But 
illusory freedom of the former German 
Spital is the bait which he hopes President 
Thin ay will swallow as a face-saving device. 
„at least, is the firm conviction of many 
European diplomats, 

It the NATO should liquidate itself, it 
8 not be prompted by anger or annoyance 
5 American Government's policies but 
The oe it will have outlived its usefulness. 
— Europeans could use the manpower now 

ne in their armed forces and the 

Spent on defense for more useful 
Purposes, 
American acquiescence, under duress, in 
ine, Russian dictator's terms would make, 
the Wed sources say, the continuation of 
ba. NATO a costly farce. There would not 
M & single member who would not rush to 


However, the problems which we and the 
an face now are not the same as 
y Others in history. If Mr. Kennedy, say 
Coa, y Europeans, agrees to swallow a sugar- 
hie ed pill which Mr. Khrushchey has in 
thag dket it will be the first time in history 
t a powerful country, well supported by 
nas agreed to yield to a weaker force 
kor the pressure of terroristic blackmail. 
The that does not speak well for America. 
ine Other NATO members in Europe have 
the med us that they are willing to go all 
Wing: If the cunning Mr. Khrushchey 
won eT us, despite his limited power, it 
out be their fault. 
wim this prospect in mind the Europeans, 
the have seen worse days, are rationalizing 
v ir future policies toward the Soviet 
Eer There will be changes in the present 
ernmental makeups. But these will 
ly provide new men to work out eco- 
8 agreements intended to give the So- 
be Union and Western Europe a complete 
of d economic supremacy, backed by much 
Fea: gold which was once ours. 
8 tendencies are very clear in Italy 
ere the present center government headed 
Premier Fanfani is about to fall. Its 
will not have world-shaking conse- 
quences, But it will be indicative if the 
Government is center-left and includes 
duch men as the leader of the left-wing So- 
cal Pietro Nenni, who served his politi- 
8 apprenticeship as a commissar in the 
h civil war. 
rigi e, General de Gaulle has remained 
ees in his determination not to yield to 
He blackmail, But his position is difficult. 
N has on his hands not only the thorny 
8 African problems which he has 
but ard to solve before the end of the year 
also a farm problem which is losing him 
support. 
General de Gaulle is no politician. He 
lar his policies toward Moscow on the be- 
f that the United States would never sur- 
der. Should he find things different it 
Probable that he will return to the soli- 
pha of his country estate to write another 
th, OSophic-political book on the failities of 
den: Mediocrities who are now guiding the 
tinies of the free world. 
tans it is not an assumption, but a cer- 
ty, that if General de Gaulle relin- 
— his office again, there will be drastic 
is poges in Western Germany. In Europe, it 
free Germany and France which are the 
main pillars of NATO. Once they give up, 
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the whole NATO structure will collapse be- 
cause, as a French diplomat put it to this 
reporter, “There would be no further reason 
for its existence.” 


Salute to Chief Justice Warren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent edition of one of my hometown 
newspapers, the Berkeley Daily Gazette, 
an article appeared which I hope will 
be required reading for those people from 
the John Birch Society, their supporters 
and sympathizers, who write to Members 
of Congress demanding the impeachment 
of a genuine, dedicated, and great Ameri- 
can—Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

This syndicated article by Ralph Mc- 
Gill points out that “the appointment 
of Earl Warren as Chief Justice has 
proved to be one of the great selections 
for that important position.” This is a 
position which I warmly endorse, and a 
position which I believe that our future 
development as a nation will amply 
justify. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this note- 
worthy article to the attention of all. 

SALUTE TO WARREN 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Ahead of us stretch years of continuing 
constitutional and political decisions. 
These, when finally made, will bring changes 
to us. Some will be digested by the body 
porse only with accompanying distress and 
time. 

One must turn back to 1801, when John 
Marshall, himself a product of rough and 
ready partisan politics, became Chief Justice 
of the United States. Through his years on 
the bench he forged our present concept of 
law and the Constitution—the idea that the 
Nation’s great document was, and is, re- 
silient and that it means what the Supreme 
Court says it does. 

He, too, imposed the power of his person- 
ality and his will on the tremendous shaping 
decisions which, like sharp-cutting tools, 
have rough hewed us into the shape we 
now possess as a government of free peoples, 
living under law and the Constitution. 

Because of John Marshall, Federal Judge 
Learned Hand, one of the great intellects to 
grace the bench in our time, said of the 
Supreme Court Justice's power in dealing 
with the scope of the Constitution: 

EMPTY VESSELS 

“The words he must construe are empty 
vessels into which he can pour nearly any- 
thing he will.” 

Each of the nine Justices has equal voice. 
But in the private sessions of the Court, 
when decisions and points of law are argued 
and discussed, the Chief Justice can, if he 
be a positive person of persuasive will, exert 
great influence in creating a judicial climate 
and philosophy. 

In these discussions the Chief Justice 
speaks first. When the votes are taken, his 
is the final one. 

These two facts, one persuasive, one posi- 
tive, provide him the mechanics of power, 
limited only by his abilities in each field. 
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Within a few weeks, the U.S. Supreme 
Court will convene for its fall term. Once 
again there will be vessels to be filled. The 
Constitution will be called upon to affirm 
the rights of citizens, to determine what is 
constitutional and what is not. 


BALANCED COURT 


We are fortunate to have so well balanced 
a Court. The appointment of Earl Warren 
as Chief Justice has proved to be one of the 
great selections for that important posi- 
tion. Under him and the Associate Justices 
the rights of citizens have been strength- 
ened, not weakened. 

Not since slavery was abolished has the 
Court been presented with questions which 
so closely touch the daily lives, customs, tra- 
ditions, and liberty of the people. 

Chief Justice Warren is a man out of the 
American mold. His paltry critics still say 
that when he was Governor he often com- 
promised the political problems confronting 
him. Since we live and are governed by 
men who must be elected to office, compro- 
mise is the essential ingredient of our form 
of government. Without it, two opposing 
factions or ideas lock horns and die, leaving 
their bleached bones on the hills of anarchy. 

PRINCIPLE 

But, unlike the politician whose compro- 
mises include principle and who has made 
the good decent word “politician” almost an 
epithet, Governor Warren never once acted 
without honor and integrity. 

He is a stubborn man. He has a great 
respect for law. 

Most of all, he has a feeling for people and 
their right under law. 


Our Private Enterprise System: Problems 
of Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier this year I had the op- 
portunity of addressing the American 
Assembly regional meeting sponsored by 
St. Louis University. At this meeting I 
spoke on a subject which has occupied 
a good deal of my thoughts and my leg- 
islative activity in recent months, that 
of the tremendous success which our so- 
ciety, and its private enterprise system, 
have experienced in our recent history 
and the problems which these successes . 
have caused. This is perhaps the key 
problem in America today—to meet 
these problems without destroying the 
foundations of the progress we are mak- 
ing. Under unanimous consent hereto- 
fore granted I insert this speech in the 
Recorp at this point: 


ASSEMBLY REGIONAL MEETING, AT 
PERE MARQUETTE Park, ILL., May 11, 1961 
PROBLEMS OF SUCCESS: OUR DYNAMIC ECONOMY 


It is ironical that the success of the pri- 
vate enterprise system as developed in our 
American society should be used as a base 
for its destruction. It has always seemed 
axiomatic that success bred success and that 
failure was the basis upon which we sought 
to change our ways. Yet it seems to me 
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that both the private enterprise system in 
economics and the representative system in 
government are being abandoned by our 
people because of an alleged inability of 
these two systems to meet the problems that 
their successes have created. 

I think it is worthwhile to examine into 
these premises to see: (1) Have we had suc- 
cess by following the private enterprise sys- 
tem in economics? (2) has the success, if 
it exists, created new problems which this 
basic system can not meet? (3) are we 
abandoning this basic system and, if we are, 
what system are we replacing it with? (4) 
will the new system enable us to solve the 
problems that now confront us? 

I believe that by any fair standards we 
say that we have had success in the economic 
field as a result of following the private en- 
terprise tem. What is an economy sup- 
posed 8 for a people? Essentially, it is 
to enable them to be freer from the physical 
laws of their bodies and their environment. 
Adequate food, shelter, and clothing are mere 
rudiments. Coping with time and space 
through the development of transportation 
and communication facilities enlarges the 
human horizon. Development of usable 
power to supplement the human muscles 
frees us from gravity and other natural laws. 
Advancement in the field of hygiene and 
medicine, although it does not extend the 
limits of the aggregate human life span, en- 
ables the time within that span to be ex- 
tended to its limit and makes that time, 
freed from the wracking of disease, more 
subject to the will of the individual. Fur- 
thermore, it permits more human beings to 
be born and to live through useful adult- 
hood. All of these things place more leisure 
time at the disposal of each person which 
means more scholarship. (There is much 
wisdom in the etymology of a word and the 
Greek word “* * è” meaning leisure time 
has not been unduly stretched to encompass 
our modern English words, school, scholar, 
and scholarship.) From scholarship comes 
the two ingredients that keep any human 
system living: (1) Passing on the distilled 
knowledge from the past to the next genera- 
tion and (2) searching, exploring, testing to 
discover new truths. 

I have said nothing about ultimate human 

These goals belong to philosophy and 
religion, not to economics. They do not en- 
ter the discussion unless one is to advance 
the theory that success in meeting economic 
goals is wrong, or that too rapid advance- 
ment toward success creates philosophical 
and religious problems which cannot be 
solved to keep pace with this advancement. 

This is real. This is not academic. The 
Hindu religion is at least apathetic to eco- 
nomic success, if not at variance with it. 
The story of the tower of Babel and of the 
Garden of Eden carry deep messages if one 
wishes to contemplate them. Certainly to- 
day many men and women intent on the eco- 
nomics of life are wondering whether the 
scientific development of nuclear power is 
not ahead of our religious development, 

It is my own belief that economic advance- 
ment, as advancement in all flelds, comes 
from search for the truth. The freedom it 
brings surely cannot be bad. 

Has our society had success in the field of 
economics? I think commonsense, common 
observation, points out the success we have 
achieved along the line of all of the eco- 
nomic goals I have set out. Our success is 
the greatest achieved by any society at any 
time and at any place in the world. 

Perhaps by discussing the first part of my 
second question, has the success, if it exists, 
created new problems, I can bring the dis- 
cussion down to specifics. 

Let me take two areas: 

1. Employment and unemployment; Sure- 
ly, a failure to utilize all of our manpower 
is a problem for future economic achieve- 
ment as well as a human problem for the 
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men and women who are not being utilized. 

2. Cost of living: Surely a failure to enable 
some of our people to have the purchasing 
power to meet the cost of living at the stand- 
ard available in our society is a problem 
affecting the potential productivity of these 
people for future economic achievement of 
the whole society as well as a human prob- 
lem for these people. 

The primary reason for the post-World War 
II high incidence of employment and unem- 
plyoment (55.2 million jobs In 1946, 66.7 mil- 
lion jobs in 1960; 2.3 million jobless in 1946, 
3.9 million jobless in 1960) is rapid tech- 
nological advancement. Thirty percent of 
the goods and services now on the market 
available for people to buy were nonexistent 
5 years ago. Over 30 percent of our manu- 
facturing machinery and equipment is obso- 
lete; 4 percent of the 5.6 percent unemployed 
are said to be technologically unemployed; 
this is, their skills are obsolete. 

Obsolete skills and obsolete equipment do 
not exist in a stagnant, a sluggish, or a sick 
economy. Obsolete skills and obsolete equip- 
ment are the direct result of rapid economic 
advancement, rapid growth, rapid techno- 
logical advances. The more dynamic the 
economy, the more rapid its growth, the more 
obsolescence there will be. 

The problems of present day unemploy- 
ment are the result of success of our eco- 
nomic system, not its failure. The greater 
its success in this area of growth, the greater 
the problem of unemployment will be. 

Does this mean that the same economic 
system that creates this success creates hu- 
man and economic problems of unemploy- 
ment that it cannot solve? I do not be- 
lieve so. The evidence before us points to 
opposite conclusions. Technological ad- 
vancement creates a demand for more skills, 
and higher skills for which higher wages 
and salaries are paid, than it makes obso- 
lete. Again commonsense and common ob- 
servation reveals this to be true. Take a 
span of years to check this. Who in 1900 
was employed in the aviation industry, 
chemical, electric power, electronics, automo- 
bile, aluminum—you add to the list, but be 
sure to include not just the manufacturing 
sector of these innovations, Add to the 
manufacturing sector the distributive and 
the service sectors which make it possible 
for the maximum number of our people to 
benefit from the new goods and services. 

Specific studies of specific innovations re- 
veal that technology indeed creates a demand 
for more and higher skills than it replaces. 
One interesting phenomena in the employ- 
ment sector of our economy during these 
recent years of rapid technological advance- 
ment has been the decline in the employ- 
ment In the manufacturing sector of the 
economy, while manufacturing capacity 
continued to rise as the result of automa- 
tion and increased productivity. Yet em- 
ployment in the service and distributive 
sectors continued to rise, even during the 
recessions; rather compelling testimony to 
the fact that goods and services were in- 
deed being more widely distributed to more 
and more of our people, if we needed such 
additional testimony. Within the manufac- 
turing sector itself blue collar workers de- 
clined in number to such an extent that 
they offset the rise in employment of the 
white collar worker in the same sector. 

Many people have been misled as to the 
nature of this economic shift as the result 
of semantics. I have referred to skills be- 
coming obsolete, as indeed they are. Yet 
we divide our labor force for the purposes of 
understanding into skilled, semiskilled and 
unskilled. The greatest incident of unem- 
ployment, around 19 percent, is among the 
semiskilled and unskilled worker. How can 
an “unskill” become obsolete through tech- 
nological advancement? As a matter of fact, 
technological advancement hits the demand 
for the unskilled and semiskilled worker the 
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hardest. For example, the cotton picking 
machine and the ditch digging machine 
eliminate the demand for the human cot- 
ton picker and the human ditch digger. 
These workers are classified as unskilled. 
The term, of course, is relative. Perhaps 
some time in the future we may call what 
today are skilled workers unskilled, 

A test of what is occurring today in the 
employment area of our economy can 
found by reading the help wanted ads in any 
metropolitan newspaper, column after col- 
umn of skills in demand going unfilled. 
of this heavy demand for new skills is 00-7 
curring at the same time we have this rela- 
tively high incidence of technological 
unemployment, 

What is the solution? It is so obvious 
that it is a wonder that anyone has to eyen 
pose the question. The answer is training 
and retraining, more vocational education, 
more industrial education, and more j 
plain education. The financing of the train- 
ing and retraining is well within our means- 
Indeed, many companies have handled the 
job themselves—Pacific Bell Telephone 
Hardware Mutual & Sentry Life Insurance 
Co., Armour Packing Co.—I just happen to 
know these as case histories. 

A few weeks ago I asked Assistant Secre~ 
tary of Defense Charles J. Hitch whether our 
defense had been slowed down at all be- 
cause of the lack of skilled manpower in 
some of the defense industries. He said, 
“Yes.” I asked what have we been doing 
about it. He said in many of our defense 
contracts we have clauses which provide for 
the training of the workers in the new skills 
needed. 

For several years now I have advocated 
tying vocational education and retraining 
into the Federal-State unemployment sys- 
tem so that automatically as skills become 
obsolete retraining sets in. This idea is now 
catching on. The New Frontier is now look- 
ing it over. I hope they don’t shy away from 
it. 

The second economic problem created bY 
rapid economic growth is increased cost 
living. Many people have misinterpreted this 
phenomena to be inflation—this is incr 
price for the same goods and services avail- 
able on the market in the past. Since 1951, 
the time of the Federal Reserve-Treasuri 
accord, there has been little inflation, but 
some noticeable increases in the cost of 
living. 

The increased cost of living stems from 
increased standard of living. This is eco” 
nomic success, economic growth, not eco“ 
nomic failure. 

It cost people nothing for a television set 
15 years ago because there were no television 
sets. It did not cost people $10 a bottle 
for a mycin drug 15 years ago, Fifteen years 
ago $1 probably would buy the best medicin® 
that money could buy. 

In 1951 when I first went to Congress it 
took me over 5 hours time to fly from St 
Louis to Washington and I had the choice 
two flights. Today I fly nonstop in less than 
3 hours and I have a choice of many flights 
at varying hours. The cost of making this 
flight is about $10 more round trip than it 
was in 1951. This is not inflation, this 18 
real value received and then some. 

Someone has computed that as the result 
of frozen and precooked foods (and I would 
say the self-service technique available in 
our supermarkets) the housewife spends 
hours less time a day preparing meals for her 
family. These foods cost more, but this i$ 
not inflation, this is for real value received- 

Rapid technological advancement costs 
money. The more rapid the advancement 
the greater the cost. The more rapid the 
innovation the more money that must have 
been spent in the research and development 
which produced the innovation. The moré 
rapid the innovation the greater the capita! 
cost of obsolete equipment and machinery 
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that must be junked, the human skills now 
Obsolete that must be abandoned. (This 
costs the employer in unemployment insur- 

/ ance as well as the worker in lost pay.) The 
Costs involved in purchasing the new and 
improved equipment, in training, and pay- 
ing the higher wages and salaries of the 
new skills now needed are increased. All of 
these costs must be recouped in the price 
charged for the new goods and services now 
On the market. 

Take one area where the costs have risen 
considerably—medical care—doctors’ fees, 
drugs, hospitals, and special features. It is 
Success, not failure, in the field of medical 
Care which has produced the increased cost. 
And the increased quality of medical care 
is well with the increased cost. Who indeed 
can measure the value of the 10 more years 
of life we now receive as the result of this 
great quality improvement in the medical 
care field, in dollars? 

Has this success created problems? Yes, 
indeed it has. Serious ones. The most seri- 
ous one, to put it bluntly, is financing the 
unexpected extra 10 years of life the indi- 
Vidual person has. Failure in this field— 
Stagnation in this field—won’t create these 
pee oy. success creates these prob- 
ems. 

Are we able to cope with the problem of 
increased cost resulting from rapid techno- 
logical advancement under the system that 
Produced the success? I certainly believe so, 
because technological advancement brings 
With it increased productivity—more goods 
and services can be produced and distributed 
more efficiently and from the efficiency sav- 
ings we can do three things: (1) Increase 
Wages of the employees, (2) reduce prices 
(or recoup the cost of the innovation without 
increasing the price) to the consumer, and 
(3) increase the dividend to the investor so 
that more money can be plowed back into 
research and development and further inno- 
vation. 

However, we cannot increase wages, reduce 
Prices, or increase investment in research and 
development more than the productivity in- 
Crease we have gained. It is the blindness 
of certain groups in our society to this eco- 
nomic limitation, or greadiness, which causes 
some of the cost being passed on to the con- 
Sumer in the price unnecessarily instead of 
absorbing the increased cost in the savings 
from productivity. 

The success of our economic system does 
exist. It does create new problems. How- 
ever, these new problems if properly analyzed 
can be met under this system to move us on 
to further success. 

The next question I posed was: Are we 
abandoning our system in the face of the 
problems success has created and, if we are, 
what system are we replacing it with. 

I am afraid we are abandoning our sys- 
tem of private enterprise in the face of the 
Problems its successes have created, We are 
doing so because we have not looked at our 
Success. We have looked only at the new 
Problems created and with our eyes riveted 
on problems called success a failure. We 
have said an economy which is dynamic and 
growing rapidly is stagnant, tired, and even 
Sick. The remedy is a simple one in con- 
cept, increased Federal spending. It is the 
Keynesian approach based upon a stagnant 
economy of scarce goods and services. 

In the name of more economic growth 
which, if it is true growth, (will aggravate 
the problems that already exist, we are set- 
ting out to destroy the system which creates 
it. 

The private enterprise system is simply 
a system which bases its operation on the 
collective wisdom of the human being act- 
ing in his individual capacity as opposed 
to other systems which base their operation 
on the wisdom of oligarchies or oligopolies— 
a select group of human beings either in 
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political government or economics who pro- 
vide the wisdom for economic decision. 

The free market place is the mechanism 
which permits the individual human being 
to cast his economic vote. It is more than 
that, it is the laboratory where any person 
is privileged to test out an economic idea 
for its truth and value. This does not mean 
a wild and unrestrained trial-and-error test- 
ing, unless all men in the society are wild 
and unrestrained in their actions, any more 
than the existence of the laboratories for 
the physical sciences mean undisciplined 
trial and error research. Both democracy 
and private enterprise depend upon an edu- 
cated and self-disciplined populace. 

Oligopoly or oligarchy, on the other hand, 
tends to revert to the scolastic method of 
searching for the truth which we abandoned 
in the renaissance for the scientific method, 
of disciplined trial and error research. I do 
not belleve that we as a society have gained 
enough knowledge or wisdom to abandon 
the laboratory of the free market place for 
the ponderings and pontifications of groups 
of even our very best scholars. 

It is the replacement of the decisions 
reached in the free market place by the de- 
cisions of politically chosen Federal bureau- 
crats (and I use this term in no derogatory 
sense) that is coming about in our society. 
The substitution of Federal Government 
spending for private spending. 

Pine last eh ake I posed was this: Will 
this new system of political bureaucratic 
economic decision enable us to solve the 
problems that now confront us? My answer 
is, “Yes,” to the extent that the problems will 
no longer bother us. The problems will dis- 
appear. They are problems resulting from 
economic growth and progress—problems 
resulting from freemen using leisure time to 
ponder new things. These problems will 
disappear and very few new ones will arise to 
take their place. Indeed, we will be stag- 
nant. Study of history and scholasticism 
then may well take care of things that 
trouble us because societies in the past have 
worked this ground over and over again. We 
can profit by their experiences, There will 
be nothing new under the sun to dazzle and 
baffle us. í 

In the beginning I referred to two social 
systems, one is in the economic field, the 
private enterprise system, the other in the 
political field, the system of representative 
government. 

I have discussed the economic system. I 
will merely refer briefly to the system of rep- 
resentative government. In political science 
it is the system that is based upon the im- 
portance of the individual human being, just 
as is based the private enterprise system in 
economics, In many ways the two systems 
go together—they rise together, they seem to 
fall together. Justice Brandeis referred to 
our 48 State governments as 48 laboratories 
wherein to test the truth and wisdom of 
political ideas. I would refer to the thou- 
sands of municipal governments in the same 
way, just as I would refer to the U.S. Con- 
gress as no more than a set of procedures, 
whereby we gather what wisdom and knowl- 
edge exists in our society to apply it to the 
solution of problems that face our society. 

The Keynesian economic philosophers 
would have us abandon the local and State 
governments in favor of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I can add, though this is not with 
common knowledge, that they would also 
downgrade the Federal Congress and aban- 
don it in favor of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. But it would require 
another paper to establish the point. I 
mention it in cl because I see the Im- 
portance of the individual rise and fall in 
the history of all our social institutions; 
economic, political, educational, and, yes, 
religious in an equal and similar way. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from a re- 
cent issue of the Chicago Tribune. Iam 
sure that those who read the RECORD 
will find it most interesting: 

BILLION-DOLLAR Bust 

Presumably Orville L. Freeman, Secretary 
of Agriculture, has read his Department’s 
September crop report. It indicates the 
Kennedy administration’s feed grain pro- 
gram has turned out to be a costly fizzle 
rather than the grand success he has been 
proclaiming it to be. 

Hardly more than 2 months ago, Mr. Free- 
man was telling Congress that farmers, in 
return for cash payments and higher price 
supports, had reduced corn acreage by nearly 
19 percent and that the prospective crop for 
use as grain would be cut 18 percent, or 
716 million bushels. Congress was so im- 
pressed by his pitch that this was the eco- 
nomical way to reduce the $4 billion sur- 
plus of corn and other feed grains that it 
proceeded not only to extend the feed grain 
program another year, but to enact a simi- 
lar program for wheat. 

With the latest crop report, however, the 
program becomes less appealing. Now the 
corn crop is forecast at 3.519 billion bushels, 
10 percent larger than the July estimate and 
only 10 percent below last year’s record crop. 
The reduction in the crop will be, not 716 
million bushels, but only 372 million. Sur- 
plus corn stocks, now totaling 2.098 billion 
bushels, will be reduced by only 83 million. 

What happened was that farmers’ inge- 
nulty and nearly perfect growing weather 
combined to upset the administration's pro- 
gram. Farmers took their poorest yielding 
acres out of production. Then they in- 
creased their use of fertilizer and planted 
thicker to achieve maximum yields from 
their remaining acres. Result: Yields soared 
to an estimated record of 60.4 bushels an 
acre. Ten percent above last year's record 
54.5 bushels an acre and the biggest yleld 
per acre increase in a single year in history. 

This has prompted Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
federation, the Nation's largest general farm 
organization, to describe the feed-grain pro- 
gram as a “billion-dollar fiasco * * * the 
most costly failure in the long history of at- 
tempts to fix prices and control production 
of farm crops by legislation.” Not only has 
the program failed to curtail the surplus sig- 
nificantly, he maintains, but it has hurt 
farmers economically through the price de- 
pressing effects of “unconscionable dump- 
ing of Government-owned surplus corn on 
the market, which Mr. Shuman charges was 
done to scare farmers into participating in 
the program and to penalize those who have 
refused to go along with it. 

Mr. Shuman believes the program will cost 
taxpayers $1 billion, including $700 million 
or more which will be paid for idling corn 
and sorghum acreage. Moreover," he says, 
“new employees by the thousands have been 
added to the Federal payrolls and Commodity 
Credit Corporation losses can be expected 
to mount as higher support prices pull more 
of the crop into Government bins.” 

“It would have been far cheaper to buy the 
grain that is not being produced and ship 
it to the South Pole,” he asserted in an edi- 
torial in the October Issue of the federation’s 
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monthly publication, Nation’s Agriculture. 
“In addition, the promise of higher support 
prices for soybeans, plus the restrictions on 
corn acreage, have generated the largest soy- 
bean production of all time. Prices are on 
the skids and this crop, surplus free until 

now, will be brought back into the hands of 
the bureaucrats as millions of bushels pour 
into Commodity Credit bins.” 


No Time To Try the Troika 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on September 21, 1961: 

No TIME To Try THE TROIKA 


By dissociating themselves from the tri- 
bute all the rest of the membership paid 
to the achievements of the late Secretary 
General, the Communist bloc in the United 
Nations has advertised its central objective 
for the current General Assembly session. 
This is to use the Hammarskjold tragedy as 
an opportunity to disrupt at its heart the 
organization he served. 

There is something humanly indecent and 
also politically hamfisted in the way the So- 
viet delegate has moved to impose a three- 
headed secretariat on the U.N. Surely this 
troika dance will offend most delegates, in- 
cluding many representing neutrals. 

Appointment of a single interlm successor 
to the late Mr. Hammarskjold is, in any 
orderly view of things, only to be expected. 
This would correspond with Charter specifi- 
cations until decision on the relevant pro- 
found constitutional questions can be ar- 
rived at. In societies dedicated to “peaceful 
coexistence” (a phrase much used by Mos- 
cow) the shoring up of agreed bases of co- 
operation amid storms of mere accident 
is usually recognized as a prime defense 
against disintegration of the society itself. 

In the accident which has removed the 
Secretary General from Charter-based lead- 
ership of the Secretariat, however, the So- 
viets evidently see merely an invitation to 
pursue their own narrowly nationalistic 
aims. It does not seem to matter that do- 
ing so must add to the dangers under which 
the world’s most important international 
organization already labors. 

Two important U.N. figures have already 
been mentioned as possible candidates for 
Acting Secretary General. They are the Tu- 
nisian Delegate Mongi Slim, President of 
the current Assembly session, and the Irish 
President of the last session, Frederick H. 
Boland. It may be that cold-war neutrals 
in the U.N. will come forward with nomina- 
tions that would be more acceptable to them. 

They certainly should be encouraged to do 
80. The newer members have at this mo- 
ment a rare opportunity to increase their in- 
ternational prestige and influence as well as 
to contribute to the U.N.’s effectiveness for 
defense of their own nationhood. They can 
exercise it by helping to keep the U.N. out of 
the bog of East-West argument, which is 
their acknowledged neutral right as well as 
their self-assigned duty. 

Ambassador Adlai Stevenson has said that 
the appointment cannot wait. But it would 
be better to wait for the appointment of one 
Secretary General than to accept even a pro- 
visional troika which could, for example, 
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throw into doubt the legal authority of key 
men now dealing with the Congo crisis. 

There can be no firm direction from 
three veto-equipped Secretaries than from no 
Secretary. The Soviet Union should not 
count on the neutrals, even from the newest 
nations, to be gullible about such matters. 
Nor should Moscow suppose it can offend 
the ordinary humane susceptibilities of 
mankind without arousing suspicions about 
its political motives. 


Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to all Members of this body, whether of 
the free trade or protectionist persua- 
sion, the following article by Mr. John 
Grimes, of the Wall Street Journal. 
Happily, it generously avoids the free 
trade, duty-free-pulp slant, every typi- 
cal of the major metropolitan dailies: 
PROTECTIONISTS GAIN, PERIL KENNEDY 1962 

Bm von More LIBERAL LAW 


(By John A. Grimes) 


WASHINGTON — President Kennedy's free 
trade drive in 1962 will face a towering ob- 
stacle: Congressional protectionist senti- 
ment of a magnitude not seen since the 
high-tariff twenties. 

Well in advance of next year’s administra- 
tion push to extend and liberalize the re- 
eiprocal trade law, demands for defense 
against import competition are swelling 
mightily. Members of both parties from 
many parts of the land are responding to 
home State complaints from industry and 
labor about real or threatened damage from 
the rising influx of foreign goods. There are 
growing rumblings of discontent about the 
effectiveness of present safeguards, Scarcely 
a week goes by without a new speech on the 
House or Senate floor calling for import 
quotas on some foreign product—a step es- 
sentially distasteful to the Kennedy regime. 

“You can start with bread along the Ca- 
nadian border and go all the way down to 
strawberries on the Mexican border; I don't 
think you can find many holes in the map 
where there isn’t a complaint from someone 
about imports,” remarks a key House official. 

A House Democrat runs through this list 
of plaintiff industries: Coal, some steel, 
pottery, cement, oil, glass, some machinery, 
lead and zinc, cameras, transistor radios, 
all kinds of textiles, clothing, baseball gloves, 
fishing rods; all these and more are howling 
about imports.” And, he adds, Congress- 
men are listening now.” 

PROTECTIONIST RESOLUTION 

Sample response: More frequent introduc- 
tions of the perennial protectionist resolu- 
tion urging that the Senate and House de- 
clare it “the sense of Congress” that no more 
tariff-easing agreements be negotiated by 
the executive branch during the remaining 
life of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
expiring next year. This resolution has 
been introduced more than 70 times this 
session, compared with some 40 last year. 

“This isn't a case of the same old protec- 
tionist groups making more noise,” cautions 
a long-time House stalwart for freer trade 
who has been doing some private sampling. 
“This time there's more of 'em,” An ardent 
protectionist who has done his own polling 
cheerfully agrees. “We're the strongest 


we've been since the first Reciprocal Trade 
Law in 1934,” he enthuses. 

A potent combination of political and 
economic forces underlies this gain in 
strength. The departure of President Eisen- 
hower, for one thing, has put more Repub- 
licans in the protectionist column. “Mr. 
Eisenhower dragged a lot of kicking and 
screaming Republicans along with him on 
trade” asserts a key legislator. “Now that 
he’s gone, they're reverting to type.” Sena- 
tor BENNETT of Utah, who backed Ike on 
trade legislation in 1958, is urging safeguards 
now against certain meat imports. Also, 
almost all of the GOP's 21-seat gain in the 
House in the 1960 election is counted a plus 
for protectionism. 

SOUTHERN VIEW CHANGES 


On the Democratic side, the southerners 
who began abandoning their traditional 
free-trade stance as Dixie industrialized are 
turning more protectionist as foreign inva- 
sion of their markets grows. 

This year influential Democratic Represen- 
tative Visor, of Georgia, engineered a 
demonstration in which some 70 textile State 
lawmakers, mostly Democrats, stood up on 
the House floor and demanded import con- 
trols. Senator Byrn is backing away from his 
traditional support of free trade legislation. 

More border State and northern Democrats 
are heading the same way. Even such liberal 
Senators as Muskie of Maine and McCarruy 
of Minnesota want to require consideration 
of foreign wage rates in any decision on 
relief from import competition. Outspoken 
for more protection is New York’s Represen- 
tative Srrarron, whose upstate district en- 
compasses such import-affected industries as 
textiles, gloves, and General Electric Co.'s 
heavy electrical equipment works at Sche- 
nectady. More and more northern Congress- 
men are feeling the heat from local unions, 
including those of Walter Reuther’s United 
Auto Workers, even though national labor 
leaders favor liberalized trade. 

Much of this pressure is prompted by the 
fact that unemployment on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis has remained at almost 7 per- 
cent of the labor force despite economic re- 
covery. “If you’ve got any unemployment in 
your district at all, you have a hard time 
justifying a free trade position,” asserts a 
midwestern Democrat. Another lawmaker 
complains: “Whatever may be the cause of 
unemployment, imports get the blame.” 

MACHINERY, TEXTILE IMPORTS UP 


The incoming tide of foreign goods clearly 
is increasing in amount and variety. Spurred 
by economic recovery in this country, U.S. 
imports Jumped in July, the latest month for 
which figures are available, to the highest 
monthly level since September 1959. At 
nearly $1.4 billion, adjusted for seasonal 
fluctuation, this was 16 percent over the 
June level and 9 percent above that of July 
last year. Increases were reported in US. 
purchases of machinery, vehicles, metals, 
and textile products. Not only is there a 
rising flow from longtime suppliers abroad, 
but newly developing lands are seeking out 
the rich American market. One recently in- 
troduced item: tennis rackets from Pakistan. 

Obviously the rising winds of protection- 
ism on Capitol Hill portend a major battle 
against the administration’s attempt to ex- 
tend the expiring Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and push into new ground. 
Rather than trimming back past trade con- 
cessions, White House officials are hunting 
ways to open the domestic market wider to 
foreign producers. The key aim: to supply 
Mr. Kennedy with bargaining tools to pre- 
vent U.S. goods from being closed out of 
trading blocs abroad, such as Europe's six- 
nation Common Market. Instead of the cum- 
bersome item-by-item tariff-cutting author- 
ity first handed President Roosevelt and ex- 
tended 11 times since then, Mr. Kennedy may 
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seek new powers to slash import duties on a 
broad range of commodities. 

“Unless the present mood of Congress 
changes completely, any idea that the Ad- 
ministration can get approval of this sort 
of thing is sheer fantasy, snaps a Southern 
Democrat. 

A TRIP TO HOLLYWOOD 


Even now, protectionists are working to 
build a solid case against trade liberaliza- 
tion next year. Democratic Representative 
Dent, of Pennsylvania, a consistent foe of 
freer trade, heads a House subcommittee 
that has collected evidence from far and 
wide of import damage to U.S. employment. 
So far, Mr. Dent's group has delved into tex- 
tiles and cheese and has even taken testi- 
mony on the effect of foreign airlines’ inva- 
sion of the United States on employment 
of American pilots. In the works: A sub- 
committee trip to Hollywood to inquire into 
the effects of foreign film imports on US. 
moviemaking. 

Although Congress hasn't had major trade 
legislation to deal with at this session, sig- 
nificant indicators of increased protection- 
ist power keep showing up in legislative 
measures. House lawmakers wrote into the 
foreign aid authorization bill a provision 
barring loans to nations for building or run- 
ning any plants that would produce goods 
in competition with U.S. manufacturers, 
unless such nations promised to limit ex- 
Ports to this country to 10 percent of annual 
output, Although a Senate-House confer- 
ence eased the restriction to 20 percent, the 
amendment stayed in the measure. 

Protectionists claim credit for the pres- 
Sures that brought insertion of a “stiff- 
interpretation“ unto the treaty for U.S. mem- 
bership in the 20-nation Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 
Reflecting concern over possible dilution by 
the organization of this country’s control 
of its own trade policies, the provision speci- 
fied that U.S. membership would neither 
lessen nor expand this Nation's sovereign 
Powers. 

DEMANDS FOR RELIEF 

What many lawmakers want as a price 
for any support for trade liberalization is 
some firm assurance of more relief for im- 
port-injJured industries. Such help could 
take the form of administration-proposed 
import quotas for certain products, or simply 
of greater Presidential acceptance of Tariff 
Commission recommendations for curbing 
imports or raising tariffs to protect domestic 
producers. 

Strong words of warning have come 
from Mr. Vinson, one of the administra- 
tion's ablest votegetters among southern 
Democrats: “Unless quotas are imposed that 
will provide the necessary protection to the 
textile industry in the United States, I think 
I can safely predict that at least some of the 
members who voted to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in 1958 will have 
second thoughts if a bill to extend the act 
is presented on the floor In 1952." 

Since he spoke, the United States has 
worked out an agreement with 16 nations 
to reduce cotton textile imports to this coun- 
try and reroute some of the flow to other 
lands. How effective it will be in curbing 
the competition and relaxing congressional 
pressure for action remains to be seen. 

“This administration has god to recognize 
that industries are getting hurt,“ declares a 
key southern Democrat. “Kennedy can’t go 
on ignoring Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations as Eisenhower did.” 


CURBING PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


Of 35 recent cases in which relief was 
recommended by the Tariff Commission, 
Congressman STRATTON, of New York, relates, 
22 were turned down by the White House— 
"a sorry percentage,” he scoffs. To stop 
this sort of thing, protectionists would like 
to make Tariff Commission recommendations 
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mandatory, rather than leaving final judg- 
ment up to the President; such a sharp 
change does not seem likely to be adopted 
soon, however. 

Congress mood is not lost on the admin- 
istration, in any case. Indeed, some law- 
makers suspect Mr. Kennedy has recently 
been careful to avoid a congressional rebuff 
on tariffs. He sent back for further study re- 
cent unanimous Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations for relief for domestic indus- 
tries against imports of baseball gloves, ce- 
ramic mosaic tile, and certain kinds of glass, 
these Congressmen note. A Presidential “no,” 
they suggest, might have been overridden 
by a two-thirds vote of Congress—a check 
provided in the 1958 extension of the trade 
law. 

In both the substance and presentation of 
its 1962 trade proposals, the administration 
will strive to anticipate and overcome con- 
gressional objections. A key feature of its 
new program is expected to be a broad new 
plan to ease the impact of further tariff cuts. 
Rather than relying on higher tariffs or im- 
port quotas to protect domestic industries, 
the plan would emphasize increased Govern- 
ment help to rehabilitate companies, indus- 
tries or communities hard hit by imports. 

Soon Cabinet officials and their top aids 
“will start beating the drums” for the new 
trade approach, promises one official. “Once 
the President gets into the fight,” insists 
another, “it will put a whole new perspective 
on things.” To help cultivate support for 
freer trade plans both in Congress and in the 
business world, Mr. Kennedy has already 
named a Republican banker, Howard C. 
Petersen, as a special White House assistant. 

The administration’s congressional allies 
won't be idle, either. One administration 
lieutenant in the House remarks: “I expect 
to do a lot of talking on this matter between 
sessions.” Democratic Representative Bocas, 
of Louisiana, a longtime battler for freer 
trade, plans public hearings next month by 
his Foreign Economic Policy Subcommittee 
of the Joint Economic Committee. He ex- 
pects the testimony will provide much am- 
munition against the protectionist attack. 
Mr. Boccs has also signed up former Sec- 
retary of State Herter to help head a study 
of world economic and trade problems. 


Goals of the New Frontier—Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
for quite a few years the Congress has 
been studying, investigating, and view- 
ing with alarm a steady increase in 
delinquency among our Nation’s young 
people. This year, under the forceful 
leadership of President Kennedy, the 
Congress at last has taken action to- 
ward checking this disturbing upward 
trend in juvenile delinquency. 

The act passed by the Democratic 
87th Congress will provide Federal as- 
sistance and leadership in the fight not 
only against delinquency by juveniles 
but offenses committed by older youths. 
The emphasis in this act is prevention— 
combatting the conditions which turn 
our youths into paths of delinquency. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the act also will pro- 
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vide assistance in developing ways to 
control the spread of delinquency and 
youthful offenses which have occurred. 

In recommending this legislation to 
the Congress on May 11, 1961, President 
Kennedy described with great clarity 
the effects of delinquency: 

Juvenile delinquency and youth offenses 

the strength and the vitality of 
our Nation; they present serious problems 
to all the communities affected; and they 
leaye indelible impressions upon the people 
involved which often cause continuing 
problems. 

The President, in his May 11 letter, set 
the goals for this new program when he 
said: 

By means of the proposed legislation, the 
Federal Government will be able to provide 
assistance to those dedicated persons in 
local communities throughout the Nation 
who are striving in many ways to create the 
social conditions that will insure the growth 
of a skilled and resourceful population of 
young men and women who are firm in char- 
acter and committed to the development of 
a democratic way of life. 


Mr. Speaker, the legislation which the 
Democratic 87th Congress has passed 
will provide Federal assistance for proj- 
ects demonstrating new ways and tech- 
niques to prevent and control juvenile 
delinquency and youth offenses and for 
training of personnel in this field. The 
steadily gaining delinquency statistics 
over the past 12 years is clear demon- 
stration that new methods must be found 
to reclaim our disturbed, and disturbing, 
young people. The testimony from 
agencies, organizations, and officials deal- 
ing with these youths all points to an 
urgent need for more trained personnel 
to assist them. 

The President was not content merely 
to recommend legislation to assist in 
combating juvenile delinquency and 
youth offenses. He has, by Executive 
order, directed the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Secretary of Labor to 
coordinate their efforts in the develop- 
ment of a program of Federal leadership 
to assist the States and local communi- 
ties in their efforts to reduce juvenile 


_ delinquency. 


Mr. Speaker, under the leadership of 
a Democratic administration and with 
the assistance of legislation passed by a 
Democratic Congress, the Nation may 
now move forward in a concentrated at- 
tack upon the long-standing juvenile de- 
linquency problem. 


Support in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of September 21. When 
will we stop this acquiescence—hurting 
our friends and helping our enemies? 

Votce From THE CONGO 


In a wild and irrational speech, Cyrille 
Adoula, Premier of the Congo, has blamed 
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the capitalist powers for the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold. And this "assassination", the 
Premier said in Léopoldville, “is not the first 
of its kind perpetrated by the money powers.” 

While this ranting was going out over the 
airwaves, eight Russian diplomats. expelled 
from the Congo a year ago, were moving back 
to Leopoldville. Doubtless they will be wel- 
comed, if not by Mr. Adoula, then certainly 
by his leftwing deputy, Antoine Gizenga. 

The import of this, it seems to us, is that 
the Congolese Government, if not already 
Communist dominated, is moving in the 
Communist direction. And if this is the 
case, why in the world are we supporting the 
United Nations effort to force Moise Tshom- 
be's Katanga Province back into the Léopold- 
ville fold? 

At best, it is extremely doubtful that there 
was any authority or justification for the use 
of UN. troops in the ill-advised effort to end 
Katanga’s secession from the Congo—an ef~ 
fort which now has ended unsuccessfully in 
a cease fire. And if Premier Adoula’s speech 
is a fair indication of the shape of things to 
come, the non-Communist U.N. countries 
will be cutting their own throats by lending 
further support to this effort. Whatever may 
be President Tshombe's faults, it now ap- 
pears that he had ample reason to resist the 
attempt by the Leopoldville regime to take 
control of Katanga. Instead of trying to 
help subdue him, it may well be that the 
West, to the extent that it was going to 
become involved, should have been support- 
ing the Tshombe resistance. 


a The Phony Neutrals 


j 
i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by James DeLaurier, 
editor and publisher of the Hammond 
(Ind.) Times, classifies the neural 
nations in their proper bracket: 

THE PHONY NEUTRALS 


After watching the recent meeting of the 
25 so-called nonalined or neutral“ nations 
at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, the American people 
can't be blamed for asking themselves “How 
neutral is a neutral?” 

One of the resolutions passed by the gath- 
ering before it broke up was a demand that 
the United States abandon its naval base 
at Guantanamo, Cuba, which it has held for 
the last 60 years. 

It was part of an attack on what the 
“neutrals” still term “colonialism,” although 
the United States has rapidly rid itself of 
whatever colonial empire it acquired in the 
days of “manifest destiny.” England and 
France, the two prime colonial powers of the 
Western World, are turning their former 
colonial possessions into selfsgoverning re- 
publics and dominions as fast as they are 
able. 

Nothing was said about Soviet Russia’s 
own brand of colonialism, which involves 
setting up and fostering of governments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain—and sure 
they are kept in power through police-state 
methods that tee absolutely no 
chance of free elections by which the captive 
people might express a choice. 

Nor was Russia served by the “neutrals” 
with a demand that she give up her naval 
base on foreign soil in such places as Albania. 
What kind of neutralism is this? 
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No action could serve to illustrate more 
graphically the phoniness of the position 
maintained by the “neutrals” than this de- 
mand on the United States. If the 25 na- 
tions desire to be truly neutral, they would 
refrain from pointing a finger at either side. 
Certainly they would not go out of their way 
to pick out the United States as a colonial 
power. 

The truth is, most of the so-called neutrals 
are either secretly committed to the cause of 
the Red Star (perhaps through subverted 
leaders) or else so sacred of what the Soviet 
Russians imperialists might do that they 
rush in to kowtow to the Kremlin. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
is the long-suffering good guy," who turns 
the other cheek and forgives insults. There- 
fore we must play the patsy for these phony 
neutrals as they rush to kiss Khrushchev's 
foot. 

Maybe some of them will wake up now 
that Khrushchev has resumed polluting their 
air with radioactive material from nuclear 
tests. But this is doubtful. 


Utopia Is Not in Sight—Editorial by Ray 
Ross in the Bellflower Enterprise News- 
paper on Sunday, September 17, 1961, 
Bellflower (Los Angeles County), 
Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Bellflower Enterprise, a very largely 
read and appreciated newspaper pub- 
lished in the important city of Bellflower, 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 

Ray Ross, the name appearing at the 
bottom thereof, I inform you, Mr. 
Speaker, is the editor of this important 
newspaper of which Maurice Harris is 
the publisher. 

I know you and all other Members of 
this great legislative body join me in 
complimenting Ray Ross on this lead 
editorial which points up and so power- 
fully emphasizes the “individual liber- 
ties” we enjoy. And in like manner em- 
phasizes the pertinency of the recently 
observed Constitution Week, September 
17-23, 1961. 

Urorta Is Nor IN SIGHT 

It is fitting and proper that this country 
pay tribute to the Constitution which gives 
us the basic rights and freedoms that set 
us apart from other nations of the world. 

In spite of the fact that the Federal 
Constitution has been criticized as out- 
moded, and some claim that it has become 
passe in the development of modern ideology, 
no other nation has developed a document 
which gives more individual freedom and at 
the same time binds individuals together in 
the pursult of happiness. 

Yet there are those who say we should re- 
linquish our liberties and transfer our sov- 
ereignty to a world government under which 
all men would be free. 

We admit that it would be a marvelous 
achievement for individuals of all nations of 
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the world to have the individual freedoms 
we enjoy, but the time is not yet ripe for 
this to take place. 

Surrendering our constitutional rights at 
this time would mean that Soviet Russia 
would have as much to say about our indi- 
vidual freedoms as would our own country, 
and at the same time, surrendering our 
freedoms would not grant individual liber- 
ties in the Soviet Union. By no form of 
idealized rationalization can there be a 
communism of freedoms. Tyranny and free- 
dom will not mix, 

Working toward world peace and freedom 
on a supranational basis, within the frame- 
work of our Constitution, is noble. But to 
surrender one iota of individual liberty 
would be a step backward, not forward. 

The time may come when we can surrender 
our sovereignty to a world government, but 
that time will not arrive until all the major 
powers of the world have constitutions that 
equal or better our own Constitution. 

Such a utopia is not within sight. 

Until that utopia arrives, may almighty 
God grant us the grace and may our United 
States Constitution grant us the rights, to 
retain the individual liberties we enjoy dur- 
AR Constitution Week, September 17-23, 

Ray Ross. 


Arms Control Act of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, late on 
Tuesday afternoon, September 19, it was 
necessary for me to leave Washington 
to observe the high holiday of Yom 
Kippur. Therefore, I missed the vote 
on H.R. 9118, the Arms Control Act of 
1961, which took place that evening. 

Because of my deep-rooted interest in 
this legislation, I very much regretted 
the fact that I could not be present for 
the vote. While I had every confidence 
the measure would pass, I arranged be- 
fore leaving Washington for a live pair 
to record my support of it. 

In the opening month of tħe 87th Con- 
gress I introduced H.R. 3351, providing 
for the establishment of a National Peace 
Agency. Later, after a conference at the 
White House with President Kennedy 
and his special adviser on disarmament, 
John J. McCloy, and other colleagues 
of the Congress, I introduced H.R. 7966, 
to establish a U.S. Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security. On 
August 10, 1961, I was pleased to receive 
the following letter from the Honorable 
John J. McCloy concerning the matter: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 10, 1961. 
The Honorable HERMAN TOLL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. ToLL: As you may know, I just 
returned a few days ago from Moscow where 
I spent 2 weeks of discussions with the 
Soviets preparatory to the resumption of 
multilateral disarmament negotiations. 

I am somewhat delayed, therefore, in 
sending you this note of thanks for your 
cosponsorship of the bill to establish a U.S. 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace and 
Security. It is very encouraging to me to 
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know of your interest in this vital subject 
and your willingness to cosponsor legislation 
affecting it. I believe it is extremely im- 
Portant that the Congress enact the bill this 
Session for it is essential that we prepare 
Curselyes to deal with disarmament prob- 
lems of the future in an efficient and ex- 
Peditious manner. 

I am hopeful that I shall have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter further with 
you. In the meantime, if there is any in- 
formation I or any member of my staff can 
furnish you about aspects of the legislation 
or issues involved in formulating U.S. dis- 
+ arena proposals, we shall be pleased to 

O 50, 


Sincerely, 
Joun J. MCOLOY. 


The bill, known as the Arms Control 
Act of 1961, H.R. 9118, which was passed 
by the House of Representatives, has the 
Same objectives as the two bills referred 
to above, which I introduced. 

The Berlin situation has taken atten- 
tion away from the significant action of 
the present Congress in the quest for 
peace. President Kennedy, in urging 
the passage of legislation to establish a 
disarmament agency, said: 


A disarmament program must take into 


account the national security, our foreign 
Policy, the relationships of this country to 
international peacekeeping agencies, includ- 
ing the United Nations, and our domestic, 
economic, and other policies. It should drive 

the creation of a peaceful world so- 
Clety in which disarmament, except for the 
forces needed to apply international sanc- 
tions, is the accépted condition of interna- 
tional life. 


Certainly the establishment of the 
Arms Control Agency is a big step in the 
right direction, I sincerely hope that 
sufficient money is appropriated to make 


the Agency effective. It could mean the 


difference between war and peace. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include my news- 
letter, Washington Report: 

WASHINÖTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1961. 

The grave problems facing tħis Nation 
have not been and are not being solved. 
Congress, under a Democratic leadership 
continuously since 1955, has made little 
Progress in meeting the situations threaten- 
ing our free way of life. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration, with its emphasis on Federal 
Planning and an expanded welfare state, 
haye aggravated, not moved toward a solu- 
tion of the problems. To emphasize our 
failure to meet the challenge of this day, I 
am reprinting here my newsletter of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958, in part. Note, the problems 
are the same, we have merely moved far- 
ther along the road to socialism. 

Just where are we, legislatively speaking? 
New legislation is proposed with too little 
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emphasis on the study, correction or elim- 
ination of existing laws. I propose now (too 
briefly, but there's a space limitation) to 
mention some problems that won't go away, 
that must be solved. Yardsticks handy for 
reference might be twofold: (1) What is the 
constitutional authority? (2) Is individual 
initiative, incentive, and freedom fostered or 
hurt? 

To solve problems, first the problems must 
be recognized: 

(1) Taxation: We now have in effect a full- 
flowered Communist type—a progressively 
graduated confiscatory redistribution of pri- 
vate property which dampens the desire and 
ability to save and invest. 

(2) The Congress: Delegation of authority 
to other branches of Government continues, 
mainly to the executive, the administrative 
branch. 

(3) The Executive: Increasing adminis- 
trative and executive responsibilities create 
a man-killing job, terrifically expands ad- 
ministrative personnel, and results in in- 
efficient administration of laws. 

(4) The Supreme Court: The Court fre- 
quently and erroneously interprets the in- 
tent“ of Congress (which Congress then fails 
to correct) and “reinterprets” the Constitu- 
tion. 5 

(5) The budget system: The huge growth 
of Federal Government buries from congres- 
sional prying eyes agencies “padding” mone- 
tary needs in order to offset anticipated cuts, 
thus perpetuating growth of the bureauc- 
racy. 

0 The civil service: (a twofold prob- 
lem): The well-entrenched bureucracy nur- 
tures: (a) Some (many?) Government work- 
ers intent mainly, if not only, in self-ad- 
vancement to a higher rating; and (b) 
Those who distort administration directives 
to conform to their own political beliefs. 

(7) Secrecy: Confidential information, 
vital to the U.S. defense effort, when denied 
Congressmen, upsets the entire system of a 
representative form of government, a mod- 
ern dilemma, 

(8) Security: We must ferret out sub- 
versives” in a free and complacent society, 
yet without character damage of the inno- 
cent, another dilemma. ; 

(9) Foreign affairs: The conduct of the 
United States, a sovereign Federal Govern- 
ment of 48 States, (now 50) in world leader- 
ship is a balance between “isolationism” 
and “one-worldism,” posing difficult ques- 
tions of constitutionallty in our action. 

(10) Foreign aid: The waste, the payment 
of others’ debts and taxes, the subsidizing 
of socialistic and communistic govern- 
ments, the failure to convey U.S. ideas by 
dollars—all remind us this problem can 
bankrupt us. 

(11) Trade: A quandry, lower tarlff bar- 
riers for free trade, building business and 
friendship abroad, yet protect domestic US. 
industry with high wage rates which cannot 
compete with other nations’ lower produc- 
tion costs. 

(12) Labor: The monopolistic power of 
labor unions, the dictatorial power of union 
leaders; the replacement of collective bar- 
gaining by legislative flat, the violence and 
property damage in strikes and picketing, 
and the loss of individual protection and 
freedom—these could ultimately destroy our 
society. 

(13) Socialism—U.S. style: (a) Federal 
public housing (political housing): Costly to 
the taxpayer, kills incentive, favoritism (who 
gets housing or not); (b) Aid to education: 
Federal aid is followed by Federal control— 
of teachers, what is taught, and who gets 
the money (see current bill). (c) Govern- 
ment loans; Favors a select few, at the ex- 
pense of all taxpayers, competes with and 
defeats private business, just a few of its 
many ill effects. (d) Public power develop- 
ment: Again, all pay for the benefit of a few, 
while private power does a more economical 
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jòb, arranges its own financing and pays 
taxes. States rights and free enterprise take 
a shellacking. (e) Federal reclamation: This 
program reclaims land (while we're retiring 
land in the soil bank) through unsound 
business methods, an unfair burden to the 
taxpayers. (f) Grants-in-aid: Taxpayers’ 
money from pocket to Washington and back 
to the State and locality is a form of Fed- 
eral bribery in exchange for States rights, 
often abetted by the States themselves (it 
would be comical if not so dangerous). 
(g) Agriculture: The farm price supports, 
controls, and surplus stockpiles hurt both 
farmer (loses independence) and consumer 
who pays twice (taxes and at store). Of- 
fered as alleged corrective legislation, they 
further, upset the free market and are self- 
defeating. 

Other basic problems: (1) Minority pres- 
sure groups: Loss of the viewpoint of the 
overall national good in favor of special self- 
interest programs, coupled with the threat 
of giving or withholding votes in the next 
election for elected officials, can ultimately 
bankrupt us financially and morally. (2) 
Republicans versus Democrats: With liberals 
and conservatives in each party, party pro- 
grams are often not clear-cut, real alterna- 
tive solutions to problems are not presented, 
instead only different degrees of the same 
philosophy. 

The greatest problem, then and now, is the 
world war of the Communists against the 
free nations. In this war we, the free na- 
tions, are losing through subversion and in- 
filtration. The United Nations continues to 
undermine the free nations and the United 
States, their leader. Militarily, our continu- 
ing problem is our failure to recognize that 
the all-important underlying factor of U.S, 
strength is our free enterprise economy, any 
weakening of which weakens our military 
posture. 

The answer to all our problems lies in our 
own hands—to be solved through knowledge, 
self-discipline, and courage. 


NEWSLETTER INDEX, 1961 


For your convenience, in the event you 
would like to keep a permanent file of my 
weekly Washington Report, this index is 
included with the final newsletter for this 
year. The reports will be issued again when 
Congress reconvenes. 

January 7, 1961. 87th Congress convenes— 
legislative program. 

January 14, 1961. State of the Union mes- 
sage—analysis. 

January 20, 1961. Budget message—eco- 
nomic report. 

January 28, 1961. Rules Committee change. 

February 4, 1961. President Kennedy state 
of the Union message—analysis. 

February 11, 1961. Further Presidential 
messages discussed. 

February 18, 1961. Individual freedom in 
our society. 

February 25, 1961. Unemployment com- 
pensation—aid to dependent children. 

March 4, 1961. Criticism of unemployment 
compensation bill, 

March 11, 1961. Third supplemental ap- 
propriation—Ways and Means Committee 
schedule. 

March 18, 1961. Highway program. 

March 25, 1961. New Frontier legislative 
program. 
April 1, 1961. Depressed areas redevelop- 
ment bill. 

April 15, 1961. Dallas Federal building 
correspondence, 

April 22,1961. Omnibus judgeship bill. 

April 29, 1961. Six hundred million dollars 
aid for Latin America. 

May 6, 1961. First 100 days of Kennedy 
administration. 

May 13, 1961. Toward dictatorship. 

May 20, 1961. Freedom endangered by fear. 

May 27, 1961. Cuban fiasco. 

June 3, 1961. Cuban tractor deal. Senator 
‘Tower reception. 
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June 10, 1961. Extension Korean war ex- 
cise taxes. 

June 17, 1961. Public Works defeats Fed- 
eral building. Town sworn in. 

June 24, 1961. The Housing Act of 1961. 

July 1, 1961. Floor debate on Federal 
bullding—defense appropriation. 

July 8, 1961. Concerns of the Nation on 
Independence Day. 

July 15, 1961. Warrer Jupp against Com- 
munist appeasement, 

July 22, 1961. New Frontier increasing cost 
of Government. 

July 29, 1961. The Berlin Crisis—Presi- 
dent’s address. 

August 5, 1961. A correct military and eco- 
nomic policy. 

August 12, 1961. Policy to defeat com- 
munism. 
August 19, 1961. Foreign aid. 
August 26, 1961. Suicide, 
primer of self-destruction. 

tember 2, 1961. The enemy without 

and within the United States. 

September 9, 1961. Foreign ald appropria- 
tion. 

September 16, 1961. Peace Corps approved. 

September 22, 1961. Socialism—U-S. style 
unsolved problems. 


not defeat— 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, o. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall srrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement 18 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow; Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Oficial Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7'4-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shali be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
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quotations from historical, officlal, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and H all of 
sald manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. . 

4. Tabular matter-—-The manuscript of 

es containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Reconrp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections The permanent Rxconn 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shal! not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. —Wnen 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendic—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
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Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shail 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed Imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one Instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Offictal Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a. 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


A New Panama? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the following article, published on Sep- 
ber 17, 1961, be inserted in the Con- 
AL Recorp for purposes of future 
reference. It will be interesting to com- 
Dare the contents of this article with 
events that are likely to take place in 
the not distant future. 
The article follows: 
PANAMA Crases HATING THE UNITED STATES 
(By Jules Dubois) 


PANama Crrr— There has been a miracle 
in diplomacy here. In little more than a 
year, hate-America agitation has diminished 
to an occasional small Communist rally. 

‘© years ago, U.S. troops with fixed bay- 
Onets behind barbed wire barricades at the 
Canal Zone boundary had to repel frenzied 

demonstrators. Americans liv- 
ing in the Canal Zone remained on their side 
Of the line. Panamanians would not ven- 
ture into the zone. 

Now all that is changed. There is contin- 
ual fraternization on both sides of the lines. 
The against the United States which 
used to be daily fodder in some of the news- 
Papers and over the radio have disappeared. 

This situation began to take shape last 
year when President Eisenhower ordered a 
complete shakeup of the diplomatic and 
military commands here and directed that a 
new look in relations with Panama be made 
& reality. 

Chosen for the top diplomatic post was a 
noncareer Ambassador, Joseph Farland, a 
Republican. A former FBI special agent, 
Farland did such a commendable job that 

persuaded President Ken- 
nedy to retain him. 

Farland works closely with Maj. Gen, Wil- 
A. Carter, Governor of the Canal Zone; 
t. Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, commanding 
Caribbean Command; Maj. Gen. Theo- 
re F. Bogart, commanding the U.S. Army, 
Sintbbean. and Rear Adm. Richard S. Craig- 
ill, commandant of the 15th Naval District. 
They have proved to be an unbeatable 
in the difficult and delicate task of 
taining good relations with the volatile 

and highly emotional Panamanians. 

en one talks to Panamanians and old- 
time American residents about the changed 
Situation, two names emerge. One is Far- 
land” and the other is ‘ z 

Bogart initiated Operation Friendship, his 
vay) fraternization plan, when he reported 
105 duty at Fort Amador a year ago. That 
È has been a success was illustrated by the 
Sct that for the first time, the Newspaper- 
men's Association of Panama honored an 
American general from the Canal Zone. 

Bogart was guest of honor at a reception 
even at the Panama Press Club. And his 

Osts invited people from all walks of life in 

to attend. 

Farland has stumped the provinces in 

sleeve diplomacy. Mrs. Farland has 

panied him on most of the trips. 
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There have been other reasons for the im- 
provement in relations. President Eisen- 
hower ordered the Panamanian flag fown 
in the Canal Zone to satisfy Panama’s claim 
to titular sovereignty over the 50-milles-long, 
10-mile wide strip under U.S. Jurisdiction. 

Panamanians may never be entirely satis- 
fied by this one gesture, but it served to 
quiet agitation in which Communist agents 
of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro played a role 
alongside extreme nationalists here 2 years 


arne United States has consummated the 
last obligation under the 1955 treaty by de- 
livering to the Panama Government the 
Colon rallroad station. This completed de- 
livery of $28 million worth of lands in 
Panama City and Colon that were owned by 
the Panama Railroad Company. 

(President Roberto F. Chiari said last week, 
however, according to the Associated Press, 
that he would seek total revision of the 
treaty at what he called an opportune time. 
He said the Panamanians feel that the pres- 
ent $1.9 million annual annuity from the 
United States is not sufficient compensation 
for the 500-square-mile Canal Zone, bisect- 
ing the country.) 

There is, of course, contention stirred up 
by Communists, especially in the Panama 
City Council. Its president is Alvaro Menen- 
dez Franco, a Communist. 

Panamanians have organized their own 
group to fight the Communists. Whenever 
the Reds plan a rally, the anti-Communists 
show up with a truth squad armed with 
sticks and iron bars. 


How To Fight Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
often asked by individuals and organiza- 
tions “Wnat can we do to help in the 
battle against communism? What can 
we do to help defeat the Communist con- 
spiracy that aims to conquer the 
world?” 


Mr. President, it is not always easy 
to answer this question. But the answer 
is a tremendously important one be- 
cause the battle against communism is 
truly challenging and truly demands the 
best that every American citizen can 
bring to it. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Appendix to 
the Recorp one set of answers to the 
question, “How to fisht communism.” 
These answers are thought provoking 
and worth consideration by every single 
citizen, not only of the United States, 
but of all free-world countries which are 
struggling to defeat the aggressor. This 
article appeared in the Rochester Times 
Union where it was reprinted from the 


Miami Herald. I believe these two arti- 


cles deserve real attention. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How You Can Ficut COMMUNISM 
(By Jeanne Bellamy) 

America’s chance of beating communism 
depends on you. 

“Why me?” you may ask. 

Because the strength of any free nation 
springs from the stamina and patriotism of 
its people. 

There are about 183 million men, women, 
and children in the United States. Each 
is like one link in the chain-mail armor 
of national defense against outside attack 
and subversion within. Each is like a 
molecule of steel in a sword, our country’s 
power to overcome its enemies. 

National character, like an object, is only 
as strong as its weakest point. 

It's useless to wag our heads and com- 
plain that “So-and-so isn't doing his share 
to combat communism.” That way lies the 
Red trap of suspicion and division among 
ourselves. 

The Communists—if they believe what 
they say—consider us soft, weak, and cor- 
rupt. They think we have lost the spirit 
which moved Patrick Henry to shout: “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

Nor do they respect our bellef in individ- 
ual responsibility. They look on 183 million 
Americans as on their 700 million Chinese 
slaves—as faceless masses, to be manipulated 
by clever Communist bosses. 

So the finger points to each of us. What 
are we doing about it? What are you doing? 

Each of us must rise to new heights if our 
country is to stand united and uncon- 
querable. 

Here is a little checklist to help you rate 
the strength of your link in America’s de- 
fense against today’s barbarians: 

Are you strong and healthy? Do you eat 
right, sleep well and get enough exercise to 
keep a sound mind in a sound body? 

Do you give a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay? 

Are you honorable in your dealings? Do 
you shun shady practices in work, business 
or personal affairs? 

Do you keep informed on what's happen- 
ing in your community, State, Nation and 
the rest of the world? Do you commend your 
elected Representatives for good decisions 
and scold them when you think they have 
erred? 

Do you obey the law? 

Have you read the U.S. Constitution lately? 
Do you know your liberties under the Bill 
of Rights, and the duties that go with them? 

Do you vote in all elections for which you 
are eligible? 

Do you serve on juries when called? 

Are you loyal to the United States and 
proud of it? Do you show respect for the 
flag and the national anthem, and encour- 
age others to do likewise? 

Do you really do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you, in traffic, at home, 
wherever you are? 

Do you use your right to worship God as 
you choose? 

If your answer to all these questions is 
“yes,” you are doing your part to make 
America strong. 

This is not to say that every American 
must be superhuman. We can hate, too. 
Hating evil is as much a mainspring for right 
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action as fighting for something good. We 
can do both. 

The Communists use hatred to destroy us, 
cynically fabricating it out of lies and false 
insinuations. Their wicked doctrine deserves 
to be hated. All we have to do is tell the 
truth about communism. 

The Reds cannot prevail against 183 mil- 
lion Americans who are incorruptible and 
live by our national motto: “In God We 
Trust.” That is their undoing—a faith and 
dedication better than theirs. 

You can be sure that communism isn’t go- 
ing to vanish overnight like a bad dream. 
It is real, entrenched and vicious. Turning 
the tide against it will be a long, hard job. 
Are you ready to start? 


Do You Pray Into Reps’ HANDS? BEWARE OF 
8 BoosyTRaPs 

Do you look upon any group of your fel- 
low Americans with dislike or suspicion? If 
so, watch out. Communists are working to 
widen every tiny split among citizens of the 
United States. 

Divide and conquer is their aim. 

They will use any trick to turn us against 
one another. They are busy day and night 
to get us fighting among ourselves. 

They use words as dumdum bullets. You 
may never know what hit you until you're 
boiling with hate, ready for violence. That's 
what the Communists want. Then, they 
figure, they can move in and enslave us all 
without firing a shot. 

Sidestep Communist boobytraps. They 
can’t hurt you when you know they're there. 
Learn about the tireless efforts of Com- 
munists to conquer the United States. 


Hope for the Dunes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
these closing hours of this session of the 
87th Congress, I would like to briefly 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the Senate the distinct turn of the tide 
with respect to the saving of the In- 
diana dunes. Recent developments now 
make it apparent that there is good 
hope that our long battle to save sig- 
nificant portions of this beautiful rec- 
reation and scientific area as a national 
park may at last be successful. 

An editorial in today’s edition of the 
New York Times briefly summarizes the 
developments which indicate that we are 
approaching success and it states again 
the editorial view of this great news- 
paper that the whole Nation will benefit 
and be grateful if this irreplaceable and 
unique area is preserved. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank the 
New York Times for its consistent aid 
in making clear the national importance 
of this matter, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 23, 1961] 
HOPE FOR THE DUNES 

The conservationists in the Midwest and 

in Congress who have waged a long and 
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sometimes discouraging battle to save the 
Indiana Dunes appear at last to be gaining 
ground. Senator PauL H. Dovenas and a 
group of cosponsors have introduced new 
legislation to establish an “Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore.” They borrowed from 
the Cape Cod and Point Reyes bilis, writing 
in features to meet some of the local opposi- 
tion but encompassing a larger area than the 
earlier bills. 

There are indications also that a new site 
may be found for the deepwater port that 


midst of the remaining dunes. Representa- 
tive Mappen, an influential Co 

wants the port constructed farther west and 
favors a plan like the Douglas bill indicating 
a break in the former opposition of leading 
Indiana politicians. 

If the remarkable scenic, scientific and 
recreational resources of the Indiana Dunes 
are preserved for public use, millions of 
citizens in the crowded industrial areas of 
northern Illinois and Indiana will be par- 
ticularly benefited and the whole Nation will 
be grateful. 


A Full-Time Disarmament Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the public 
acceptance of the full-time Disarmament 
Agency is well expressed by Marquis 
Childs in an article which appeared yes- 
terday in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. I hope that the Members will 
read this fine editorial: 

A FULL-TIME DISARMAMENT AGENCY—PIO- 
NEERING EFFORT IN INTEREST OF PEACE BE- 
comes FACT 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Wasutnoton.—A ray of hope, thin as it 
must seem in the encircling gloom, is a pos- 
sible potent that the storm of confilct will 
subside and the world will survive. Con- 
gress has approved a U.S. Disarmament Agen- 
cy that will devote itself wholly to the search 
for peace, 

While it is a small olive branch—$10 mil- 
lion provided for administration and research 
into methods for arms control and paths to 
agreement on a future peace—this is never- 
theless a beginning. The new Agency will be 
within the Department of State, but never- 
theless will have a certain autonomy. 

The expectation is that it will be headed 
by William C. Foster, who has proved his 
abilities in several difficult negotiating as- 
signments and as President Truman's Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense. 

President Kennedy’s current principal ad- 
viser on disarmament, John J. McCloy, who 
became in his months in Washington a con- 
vert to the desperate need to find a way out 
of the jungle of nuclear arms, wants to re- 
turn to New York. McCloy has some able 
assistants who will be the nucleus of the new 
Agency. 


CAMPAIGN PLEDGE 

Again and again in his campaign a year 
ago, candidate Kennedy talked about how 
few people—less than a hundred was the 
figure he used—in the vast Federal bureauc- 
racy were giving their full time and effort 
to the search for peace. This was in contrast 
to the millions of men and women in Gov- 
ernment and in industry and the many bil- 
lions of dollars given over to the multipli- 
cation of arms in the defense effort. 
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A disarmament agency, responsible to the 
President as well as the Secretary of State, 
was a campaign pledge on which the Presi- 
dent has now made good. So Is the Peace 
Corps, which in a small way—in a sense a 
token fashion—stands for the kind of sacri- 
fices that as candidate and in his inaugural 
address the President called for, The 2,700 
young people who will go to various coun- 
tries to contribute their skills are making 
genuine sacrifices. 

Appraisal of the Kennedy record in the 
session of Congress now concluding is in- 
evitably made against the backdrop of the 
fearful demands of the moment. Judged. 
by the standards of normal times, these two 
Measures would be considered major steps 
forward. They are profiteering efforts and 
with diligence and good luck they can mean 
much for the future. 

PASSAGE A SURPRISE 


It was not initially in the cards that the 
Disarmament Agency would get by Congress. 
In fact, a combination of Indifference and 
covert hostility seemed likely to kill the 
pro} . As the measure passed the Senate 
the President admitted to his astonishment. 

“There was a time,” he said, “when I 
thought this had about as much chance of 
getting by as we have of getting to the 
moon next week.” 

He was talking to Senator HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, majority whip of the Senate, who 
has been one of the President’s most loyal 
and at the same time discreet lieutenants. 
Both the disarmament agency and the Peace 
Corps owe a great deal to his efforts. 

HUMPHREY'S ROLE 

In the long and often-troubled history of 
Presidential friendships, loyalty and discre- 
tion stand high or the plus side. One of the 
faults for which Humpurey was most often 
criticised in the past was a seemingly incur- 
able gift of gab. He could and would talk 
300 words to the minute on almost any 
subject under the sun. 

The Senator now has developed in recent 
months a gift for silence at the right times, 
which is part of a maturity that has greatly 
enhanced his usefulness. 

During his trip to Berlin in July, which 
he took on his own Initiative. Senator 
HumrpHery made a determined effort to stir 
discussion of the need for constructive pro- 
posals that would not leave the West merely 
reacting to the action of the Soviets. He 
worked hard to marshal support for the new 
disarmament agency. 

Among the military witnesses to testify to 
the need for such an agency was Gen 
Eisenhower, who as President for 8 years 
knew at firsthand how limited and how 
often hamstrung was the work of the few 
men delegated to explore the ways to peace- 
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The Land: God’s Greatest Gift to Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


_ OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the House the ad- 
dress of the Most Reverend Peter W. 
Bartholme, bishop of St. Cloud, at the 
banquet session of Plowville, U.S.A. 
This national plowing contest was held 
in my district this year at Melrose, 
Minn., and Bishop Bartholme’s message 
is indeed a major statement on national 
agricultural policy. 
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Bishop Bartholme is a former presi- 
8 of the National Catholic Rural Life 
nee and episcopal moderator of 

e National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Family Life Bureau. He is de- 
8 recognized as a leading Catho- 
1 in the field of rural life. 

genuine interest in agricultural and 
particularly in the family-size farm and 
arm family life is manifested in all of 
his activities. His message deserves the 
Serious consideration of the Congress: 
Tue Lanp, Gop's Greatest Gurr TO MAN 
(Address by His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
end Peter W. Bartholome, D.D., bishop of 

St. Cloud, Minn, on Sept. 15, 1961, at 

Plowville, U.S.A., Melrose, Minn.) 

Plowville is a practical demonstration of 
the interest of people in the land. Each 
Year it attracts national attention and, 
therefore, it becomes a very important event 
in the life of the Nation for it draws to the 
attention of the people of the country the 

Portance of the land in human affairs and, 
no doubt, inspires those who actively take 
N as well as men snd women of the 

ation who are directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in soil conservation, with greater rev- 
erence and appreciation for the land. 

The land is God's greatest gift to man- 
kind. Ey. in human affairs depends 
On the land. Out of the land the body of 
t Was fashioned and on it man depends 
Be his continued existence in this world. 

y the land man lives and breathes. For its 
Products he expends his life’s energy. In- 

and commerce, in all of its phases, 
depend on the land. The land is basic to 
of the actiyities of the human race. 

1 the land man is best able to work 
P to the fullest development of his nature 
Seated: by God. On the land man is 

Osest to God's creation and, therefore, is 
enabled with greater facility to work out his 
external destiny. At the end of his life, the 
ia y of man again returns to and becomes 
ape: with the land. Truly, there seems 
than” no other relationship so intimate as 

tof man with the land. 
con history of nations very clearly teaches 
a that the land as land, is the greatest good 
me State, the family and the individual. 

en man fell from grace the land, too, 
Suffered and since that time the land has 
ita è an intricate and disturbing factor in 
. Greed for land has disturbed 
= Peace of the world through history. The 
aried productivity of the land has unbal- 
8 the economy of nations. The lust for 
ti th has brought about an inequitable dis- 
ondon of the land with the resulting de- 
oe of the fertility of the soll. Slavery, 
be an institution in history, was intimately 
und up with the greed of men for the land. 
ae are living in a very disturbed world 
the present time, economically, politically 
and socially. A good deal of that disturb- 
ance is due to the inequitable distribution of 
in Ownership of land. In all of the nations 
8 the world at the present time that are in 
5 of confusion and who do not seem to 
SA able to reach orderly government, you 

l find on close observation that their basic 
2 is the inequity found in the owner- 

ip of land in these countries. In all of 
2 countries south of the Rio Grande the 

damental problem is an agricultural 
problem; Large land ownership'has created 
Siete and poverty, depletion of the fer- 
— y of the soll. This is true in all of the 
hing ee of Asia. We even found this be- 

d the Iron Curtain. Africa's problem is 
E & problem of the land, its ownership 
hate its cultivation. You, no doubt, have 
of ced that in the past 50 years the forces 
Whee have recognized this fact and 

enever they wish to penetrate into any 
Country to take over its government, their 
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in the countries immediately behind the 
Iron Curtain. Within the last few years the 
slogan call of Castro was agrarian reform, 
promising ownership of land to the poor and 
downtrodden. This same propaganda is be- 
ing used in the countries of South America. 
This indicates quite clearly that the Com- 
munists are more alert to the basic problem 
than to the free Western Nations as to the 
importance of the land and to the desire 
that is found in the human heart to possess 
a few acres for himself. The Communists 
have never measured up to their promises 
in any country. Instead of the distribution 
of the land to the needy people as they had 
promised, the State became the land holder 
and owner and the situation went from bad 
to worse. Our Government is sending money 
in the million and billions to these nations. 
It would be much better if the money were 
earmarked by us to develop the resources 
of the land in these countries so that people 
would have enough to eat. 

In the United States of America during the 
past two centuries we found an ideal situa- 
tion as far as ownership of land is concerned. 
The family farm which gave life and strength 
to our Nation, which developed independ- 
ence, character, and free citizens has been 
our agricultural pattern during these years, 
At the present moment, however, there is a 
danger in our country that we are forgetting 
the importance of the family farm in the 
life of our Nation. Farming is fast becoming 
a commercial venture. Farmers are moving 
off the land. There are fewer than 5 million 
farm operators in this country supplying 
180 million fellow-citizens with vast unused 
surpluses. ~ 

Our agricultural output is outracing the 
increase in population. From 1950 to 1960 
the population of America went up 19 per- 
cent; farm production went up 27 percent. 
Another factor that is working against the 
family farm is the greater efficiency in pro- 
duction which, in turn, is due to mechaniza- 
tion, better education, and training in farm- 
ing. This seems to entice corporations and 
businessmen and professional men so that 
we are witnessing at the t time a 
change of thinking as well as a change in the 
actual operation of a farm and its ownership. 

Farming has, indeed, come a long way in 
the United States of America in its pro- 
ductive development. Gradually men are 
beginning to look upon farming more and 
more as a way of making a living and secur- 
ing profits rather than as a way of life. 
In many areas it can no longer be called 
agriculture buf, perhaps, should be called 
agri-business. Naturally, as the face of 
American farming undergoes these radical 
and drastic changes, one must express doubt 
about the wisdom of these new developments 
and a few questions might be asked. 

Can America afford to destroy the family- 
sized farm? Can America afford to con- 
tinue to ignore, in its legislation on a na- 
tional and State level, the necessity of the 
family farm in the life of the Nation? Ian- 
swer these questions in the negative, The 
future of America and its strength, freedom, 
and vitality depend In largest measure on the 
family-sized farm which has made this coun- 
try strong and great. 

As one reads the current literature on agri- 
culture, hardly any mention is made of the 
family-sized farm. The thinking expressed 
is that the family-sized farm is doomed to 
oblivion. In this materialistic world in which 
we are living, the spiritual and moral values 
are spurned and the only thing that seems 
to count in agriculture at the present time 
is profits, more production, efficiency. That 
is even the thinking of some soll conserva- 
tionists. 

The land is not a commercial product. It 
is a living thing, a creation of God, and has 
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qualities and properties and purposes that 
are not, and cannot be, evaluated in terms 
of dollars and cents. 

Our Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington is not thinking in the terms of the 
family-sized farm, Our agricultural legis- 
lation programs are geared to the material- 
istic economy of the Nation and the deeper 
values found in farming are ignored. As a 
result the legislation that is evolved in most 
instances is destructive of the family-sized 
farm. 

I recommend that a bureau be set up in 
the Department of Agriculture that will 
study the Christian philosophy of the land 
and through that thinking, which is basic 
to Christian civilization, laws and programs 
be evolved that will foster the family-sized 
farm in the United States of America. I 
realize that this is swimiming against the tide, 
but there must be a few voices raised that 
will alert us all to the dangerous trends into 
which agriculture is falling at the present 
time. 

The soll bank is a glaring example of the 
way the Government at the present time is 
ignoring the problem of the land and the 
family-sized farm. Plowville is being con- 
ducted in an area this year where more than 
50 percent of the population is actually living 
on the land, where the family-sized farm is 
thriving and in existence. I have seen many 
family-sized farms of 200 acres or so that are 
productive, efficient, where the family is mak- 
ing money in a moderate degree and where 
a family is being raised with the dignity, 
independence, freedom, the spirit of sacri- 
fice—all qualities so necessary in American 
life today. 

Not too far away from Plowville 1961, how- 
ever, larger land holdings is in vogue. I 
drove through an area just 2 weeks ago 
where the farmers owned 500 to 1,000 or more 
acres. For 15 miles in this area most of 
the farm buildings were abandoned or, if 
there were people living in the house, there 
were no other living things around the yard. 
All that I saw was farm machinery in the 

to the weather. The one who 
was driving my car said, “Isn't this a deso- 
late section of the diocese?” I said, “What 
do you mean? This is the Red River Valley. 
The soil is rich. The crops are good.” Nev- ` 
ertheless, he was right. It was a desolate 
15 miles, for there were no living things, 
living a way of life with dignity and with 
freedom. 

This is what is happening in the United 
States of America in its agriculture. We 
might well give pause, for if we do not 
we will become an industrial nation, pure 
and simple. Industry has not roots. In- 
dustry only is looking for profits and greater 
production. Industry has no respect for the 
dignity of man and his rights. 

The commercial farmer is interested only 
in soil conservation because through this 
means he can increase his profits in the 
ownership of that land. The family on the 
farm loves the land. It lives by it and 
through it. It raisés not only products for 
men to live by but it rears men and women 
with a sense of responsibility, with a spirit 
of sacrifice, with adherence to duty, with a 
love for work, with a deep understanding of 
God's creation for He is intimately asso- 
ciated with it, These are the necessities of 
the day. 

The greater leaders of nations of the past 
and of today, the great leaders of industry 
in many instances, come from the land. A 
great railroad man of the Northwest, James 
J. Hill, important in the development of 
a railroad, is imputed to have said that 
„and without people is a wilderness and 
people without land is a mob.” 

It happens at this particular time that we 
have in Rome a farmer, a Pope, His broth- 
ers and sisters live on small farms in north- 
ern Italy. A few weeks ago he wrote a great 
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letter to the world on the social problems of 
the human race in the 20th century. 
In it he devoted considerable space to agri- 
culture. Pope John is a realist. He enu- 
merates the problems of agriculture in the 
world at large, some of which apply to this 
Nation, namely, the flight to the city, the 
low standard of living in rural areas 
throughout the world, the disproportion of 
economic recompense for the farmer, the 
lack of modern conveniences in many rural 
areas throughout the world—not so much in 
the United States—the necessity of a larger 
outlay of capital on the part of the farmer 
as compared to the city worker, the inabllity 
of the distribution agencies, especially in 
our country, to distribute the produce of the 
farm, and the gradual disappearance of the 
family farm. These are the problems he 
enumerated. 

The Pope goes on to say, “It is not possible 
to determine what the structure of farm life 
should be because of the diversity of the 
rural conditions in each political commu- 
nity, not to mention the immense difference 
obtaining between the nations of the world. 
But if we hold to a human and Christian 
concept of man and the family, we are 
forced to consider as an ideal that commu- 
nity of persons operating on internal re- 
lations and whose structure is formed ac- 
cording to the demands of justice and the 
principles stated above, and still more, en- 
terprises of family size. With these in mind 
we should exert every effort to realize one 
or the other, as far as circumstances permit.” 

Pope John advocates very strongly asso- 
ciations formed amongst farmers to promote 
their material and spiritual welfare. He 
recommends that rural workers should feel 
a sense of solidarity one with another, and 
should unite to form cooperative and pro- 
fessional associations, which are necessary if 
they are to benefit from scientific and tech- 
nical progress in methods of production. 
They need to organize, he says, to have a 
voice in political circles as well as in organs 
of public administration. He advocates an 
establishment of effective price regulations 
to protect the prices of farm products. He 
thinks that this regulation should primar- 
ily be the work of the farmer, though he 
will admit that supervision by public au- 
thority is necessary. He strongly recom- 
mends an equitable basis for credit for farm- 
ers, especially young farmers who are taking 
on the vocation of farming, so as to make 
it possible for them to perpetuate the fam- 
ily farm. 

Pope John firmly believes that it is nec- 
essary for farmers today to have a sense of 
vocation to farming, to love the soil. He 
goes on to say in his recent encyclical “In 
the work on the farm the human personality 
finds numerous incentives for self-expression, 
for self-development, for enrichment and for 
growth even in regard to spiritual values. 
Therefore, it is a work which is conceived 
and lived both as a vocation and as a mission. 
It can be considered as an answer to God's 
call to actuate His providential plan in his- 
tory. It may also be considered as a noble 
undertaking to elevate oneself and others 
and as a contribution to human civiliza- 
tion.” 

The soil conservationists of America, in 
my opinion, know and understand the im- 
portance of the land in the life of a nation. 
They love the land. It is only when we can 


maintain and understand the dignity of the ` 


farmer who deals with the land and the 
important place that he occupies in the life 
of a nation that a nation remains strong. 
There must never be a monopoly in the 
ownership of land in the United States of 
America. If that should ever take place, 
the land no longer becomes an object of 
love but of cold exploitation. When there 
is monopoly in land holding, land is made 
to produce only for speculation while the 
people suffer hunger and the national econ- 
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omy becomes exhausted. This perversion 
of private, rural property is very harmful. 

It is very necessary, therefore, that the 
soil conservationists of America, the farm 
organizations the Department of Agricul- 
ture, keep always in mind in their planning, 
in their legislation, and in their programs 
of action the importance of the family sized 
farm, not merely in the economy of a nation 
but in the development of its spiritual, moral 
strength, and in the retention of independ- 
ence and freedom that we Americans so 
highly prize. 


West Virginia, Land of Scenic Beauty, 
Is in Festive Mood; and Its “Big Ear” 
Is Eavesdropping on the Universe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
September 20, 1961, I was privileged to 
have had printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an exchange of correspondence 
with Samuel Shaffer, the congressional 
correspondent of Newsweek magazine, 
who is an experienced traveler and ob- 
server. 

Mr. Shaffer, in a letter to me follow- 
ing a month-long vacation with his 
family in the State parks of West Vir- 
ginia, had written that “the beauty of 
the parks, the dedication of duty and 
the courtesy to visitors displayed by 
park personnel far, far exceeded my ex- 
pectations.” And he had also written 
that, in driving along West Virginia 
“back country roads, I beheld breath- 
taking vistas for which I was wholly un- 
prepared. I think the time will surely 
come when Americans will think of the 
State as one of the most beautiful in 
the Union, as it unquestionably is. West 
Virginia has a great future in tourism.” 

Earlier, on September 15, 1961, I re- 
ceived unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a highly perceptive article by Jack 
Jonas, travel editor of the Washington 
Star, in which he described the facilities, 
the charm, and the natural scenic values 
of West Virginia’s Black Water Falls 
State Park. 

Now, Mr. President, I am reminded 
that the August 1961, issue of Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger magazine, features 
“the trend to weekend vacations,’ and 
lists among its featured six weekend 
tours, Blackwater Falls State Park, 
W. Va., which it describes as being “from 
Washington, D.C., a distance of about 
215 miles through the wooded Appala- 
chians—perhaps the finest new State 
park development in the East,” and “also 
lies within 1 day’s drive of Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Richmond. Pride of the 
park is the $1 million Blackwater Lodge 
($11 double), which combines modern 
lodgings, excellent food, and proximity 
to outdoor wonders. Weekenders here 
can swim in summer, hike, ride, practice 
at the golf driving range, fish for trout 
in the Blackwater River, hunt deer.in 
autumn, ski in nearby Canaan Valley in 
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winter. Few people realize that West 
Virginia is a region of scenic beauty un- 
til they see for themselves. Portions of 
this highland park, elevation 3,000 feet, 
are very wild, a botanical region to de- 
light and challenge enthusiasts of na- 
ture. The high points are the spectacu- 
lar roaring cataract of Blackwater Falls 
and steep-walled Blackwater Canyon, 
several hundred feet above the river. 

Indeed, Mr. President, there are cur- 
rently in circulation a number of other 
periodicals in which the lore and the 
beauties of West Virginia are featured. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Festive West Virginia,” from 
the September 1961 issue of Travel, the 
magazine that roams the globe; and an 
article, “The Big Ear,” from the August 
1961 issue of Ford Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(From Travel magazine, September 1961) 
FESTIVE WEST VIRGINIA 
(By Charles and Margaret Koehler) 

Each fall the little mountaintop town of 
Kingwood, W. Va., which tallies a n 
population of slightly less than 2,000, is be- 
seiged for 3 days by some 100,000 visitors. 
Prompting this invasion is a unique event— 
the Preston County Buckwheat Festival, to 
be held September 28, 29 and 30 this year. 
The town ladies, all volunteers, are kept 
hustling from before sunup to way past sun- 
down making and serving astronomical num- 
bers of large, yeasty, light-as-a-feather buck- 
wheat cakes laced with Preston County maple 
sirup. At the stately old red brick, King- 
wood Inn, the white frame Oddfellows Hall 
on High Street, and in the big Community 
Building out on the fair grounds, hundreds 
stand in line at all hours waiting for the 
chance to buy a ticket, squeeze into an empty 
seat at a long table, and prove conculsively 
that even in this era of premix preparations 
old-fashioned pancakes are just as popular 
as they were in grandmother's day. 

Meanwhile, there are parades, dances, horse 
shows, the Buckwheat Bowl football game 
and the coronation of Queen Ceres and King 
Buckwheat, with attendant festivities. At 
midnight on the third evening, fireworks cas- 
cading bright showers of gold, silver, red, 
blue, and green high over the heads of 
dazzled spectators put a gliant pyrotechnical 
period to the festival. The crowds leave, the 
debris is cleaned up, and the happy citizens 
of Kingwood settle down—to prepare for next 
year’s fete. 

The buckwheat festival is typical of the 
fiesta spirit that runs rampant in the Moun- 
tain State a good 9 months of every year- 
West Virginians, notably industrious, play 
just as hard as they work, and they are great 
for celebrations. The State's annual calen- 
dar of events—better than one a week—iD- 
cludes fairs, festivals, shows, and exhibits 
honoring everything from rhododendrons 
and black walnuts to the creative arts. 

For 15 years now, the West Virginia In- 
dustrial and Publicity Commission has been 
meticulously evaluating its tourist surveys to 
learn why visitors keep coming from as far 
as Maine, Alaska, California, Florida, and 
foreign countries the world around to visit 
their State. Their conclusion: the unsur- 
passed scenery which abounds at every turn 
of the road, and the warm, homespun hos- 
pitality of West Virginians. And from the 
famous Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur 
Springs to the spotiess cabins in the State's 
many mountain parks, you'll find accommo- 
dations to your taste. Pleasantly, you'll pay 
less for your vacation than you would in 
better known resort areas. Though the 
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Greenbrier's rates are comparable with lux- 
98 everywhere, a beautiful double 
ae Or two in the attractive stone lodge 
ray acapon State Park near Berkeley Springs 
Son had for only $11 a night. 
me rkeley Springs, incidentally, is the old- 
W spa in m Le tac States, and was George 
's avorite watering lace. 
washington, a local story has it, 88 
Sater ee about the springs because the 
8 tasted so fresh and pure, completely 
mai & the medicinal flavor so evident in 
—— y Mineral springs. He returned to the 
Waite and again, and prompted Lord 
ax in 1776 to grant the land around 
the Springs to the Colony of Virginia, with 
9 that the waters were to be for- 
sulle ane to the public for the welfare of 
tub” g humanity.” Washington's “bath 
—a rectangular hollow in the ground 
8 rock and sand— may still be seen. 
* tival time in West Virginia may tax the 
Pacity of local hostelries but it is then that 
untain State cordiality shines forth, and 
Ging Tesidents open up their homes, renting 
rooms and apartments. For example, in 
R Ood we rented a spacious top-floor 
2 tment in the home of a local lady dur- 
8 the buckwheat festival for 845 for 3 
8 And because she knew that restau- 
small would be crowded and we had our two 
Hse sons with us, she thoughtfully pro- 
Satan china and silver for four, offered us 
hee milk or anything else we wanted from 
own pantry, and picked a fresh bowl of 
Barden Feit to welcome us. 
€stivals—generally lasting from 2 to 
4 days—actually do represent an entire year 
Preparation on the part of the residents, 
they're justly proud of their efforts. 
wns worn by the queens and princesses are 
and anew each year and the floats—miles 
miles of them travel through West Vir- 
Mengede each year —are masterpieces of 
E on and colorful decoration. 
ven at that, they can't rival the natural 
TOUA in beauty, for nature dresses the 
State tains and valleys of this rugged little 
with a particularly bountiful hand at 


spa, Season of the year, beginning in the 
— with the pastel touch of dogwoods 


4 redbuds, merging into deeper color as 
ear er comes with azalea and rhododen- 
4 then blazing forth in the fall with the 
A gamut of an autumn palette. 
A utumn in West Virginia is extremely 
eaen acular, and in the vicinity of Elkins 
natur the fervent annual hope is that 
0 5 timing will bring the color to its 
Gai test for the Mountain State forest fes- 
e biggest West Virginian spree of all, 
ch is 3 for October 5, 6, and 7. 
eadquarters of the magnificent 
Monongahela National Forest. For wine un- 
e scenery, drive out of the town 
ng U.S. Highway 33, a road which winds 
foe eee valleys and up and down mountains 
Pout 6 miles of constant panorama. The 
ival is held on the campus of Davis and 
an College, highlighted by the crowning 
eth een Sylvia, and spiced by a series of 
tests, most of them relating to forests 
and forest products. 
Fonigi in October—the 12th through 14th 
tiy ng 1961—comes the black walnut fes- 
al at Spencer, then on November 4 and 5, 
xa big chrysanthemum show at Wheeling, 
8 in November, the Lewis County 
1 — show at Weston. Glassblowing is at 
+h & native art and a mafor industry 
8 me Mountain State. 
ers in the winter sports sen- 
to Dand here, too, West Virginia has begun 
Baur into her own. They proudly call 
ley Enob, a 3,400-foot mountain near Beck- 
Har the East’s most southern ski resort. 
€—thanks to a bit of conniving between 
man and nature—the slopes are open from 
December until March, a combination of low 
vember, ature and some gadgets called Larch- 
nt blizzard snow machines keeping more 
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than 100 acres of mountainside in top shape 
for skiing throughout the winter season. 
The snow machines are put to use only when 
nature isn’t quite lavish enough. 

Besides the ski area at Bald Knob there 
are ski resorts at Cabin Mountain, Weiss 
Knob, Gregg Knob, and Chestnut Ridge, and 
several ski organizations currently are active. 
The annual winter carnival, which will be 
held at Davis during January 26, 27, and 28, 
sponsored by the Ski Club of Washington, 
D.C., has become the top winter sport event. 

Spring ushers in gala times again, with 
the creative arts festival held at Charles- 
ton in April, followed by the West Virginia 
area band festivals in May at several dif- 
ferent towns, the strawberry festival in June 
at Buckhannon, the rhododendron festival 
in June at Charleston, and the poultry fes- 
tival in July at Moorefield, to name just a few 
of many. To obtain a complete list of the 
events in any season, drop a note to the 
West Virginia Department of Commerce, 
State Capitol, Charleston, for the latest in- 
formation. ` 

A quiet time in the mountains should be 
a part of any West Virginia vacation, and 
the State now boasts 29 State parks and for- 
ests, most of them with excellent lodgings 
and facilities. In all, they encompass 120,000 
acres of virtually untouched primeval forest. 

At Cacapon, Blackwater Falls, and Mont 
Chateau State Parks there are ultramodern 
lodges, de luxe cabins, and restaurants open 
all year. Good tent sites nestle in beautiful 
natural settings at all of the parks, with 
swimming, and fine fishing at most of them. 
Reservations for accommodations in the 
parks must be made through the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Natural Resources’ Di- 
vision of State Parks at Charleston. From 
January 15 to February 15, applications are 
accepted only from West Virginia residents 
for the months of June, July, and August. 
But after February 15 requests are processed 
as received. 

A drive which every visitor should ex- 
perience is the spectacular trip across the 
88-mile-long West Virginia Turnpike from 
Charleston at the north to Princeton at the 
south. The West Virginians call it their 
“highway through the clouds” and in many 
spots It almost literally becomes one. The 
road crosses the Alleghenies, traversing 76 
bridges named for West Virginia war heroes, 
including Lt. Col. Charles E. Yeager, World 
War II ace who became the first man to 
fly faster than the speed of sound. Grades 
all along the turnpike afe gentle. 

Charleston, located in the Kanawha Val- 
ley region, is a city of some 83,000, and gov- 
erns the affairs of the Mountain State. 
Some of the world’s largest chemical com- 
panies have plants in its area. It is one of 
the few cities that has an airfield built on a 
hilltop. Kanawha Airport, 4 miles north- 
east of the capital, is 350 feet above the 
valley floor. 

For a quick fill-in on West Virginia his- 
tory, visit the Archives and History Museum 
in the beautiful State capital. Even bet- 
ter—take time to go by car, bus, train or 
plane to places such as Harper's Ferry, now 
a national monument, where John Brown’s 
famous fort stands on the grounds of Storer 
College, or to George Washington's favored 
Berkeley Springs. 

The past and the present, you'll find, merge 
in many ways in West Virginia. Indians 
who were mighty warriors—Cayugas, Chero- 
kees, Senecas, and Susquehannas among 
them—tlived on the land of the Mountain 
State for a known 8,000 years before the 
coming of the white man, and their legends 
are woven, in folklore, in West Virginia his- 
tory. 

Not long after the founding of James- 
town, colonists braved the towering Alle- 
ghenies, searching for a shortcut to the 
western ocean which they never found. In 
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1641 a scouting party discovered the New 
River, and in 1671, John Lederer, sent on 
an exploring mission by Gov. William 
Berkeley, reached a point near what is now 
called Harper's Ferry. 

Then there were the wars—the early In- 
dian wars and the Revolution, where West 
Virginia records that the last battle, the at- 
tack on Fort Henry, now Wheeling, was 
fought on Mountain State soil in 1782. 

It was with the coming of Civil War that 
West Virginia broke from its mother State 
of Virginia to become sovereign, and was 
admitted to the Union as the 35th State on 
June 20, 1863. Stories of John Brown and 
his famous raid on the arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, and of Union Gen. Jesse Reno and 
Confederate Gen. Thomas “Stonewall” Jack- 
son—both sons of West Virginia—have be- 
come part of West Virginia folklore too. 

Then there are the stories of coal mines 
and the men who work them woven into 
legend too—and if you've ever wanted to see 
a coal mine in operation, you'll have your 
chance. Ask anyone in the town where 
you're staying to give you directions to a 
mine. In most places, you won't be far 
from one. 

West Virginia may be a small State—30th 
in population and 41st in area—but it has 
a prodigious appetite when it comes to fun, 
frolic, and festivity. 


From Ford Times, August 1961] 
THE Bre Ear—In THE HusH oF West V- 


GINIA'S HILLS THEY ARE EAVESDROPPING ON 
THE UNIVERSE 
(By Charles Harper) 

Visit West Virginia's Deer Creek Valley 
and you find something you thought no 
longer existed east of the Mississipp!—quiet. 
Then the peaceful lowing of cattle disturbs 
the tranquil air. You watch them browsing 
past a quaint old farmhouse into the shadow 
cast by a fantastic construction that appears 
to be part modern sculpture, part science 
fiction. 

It is neither. This is the big ear, an 
85-foot steerable aluminum dish supported 
by a base of equilateral triangles and aimed 
at the stars. It is the first of a group of 
radiotelescopes to be built at Green Bank, 
W. Wa., and it is here precisely because this 
is one of the quietest spots in Eastern United 
States. 

Radio astronomy sprang from the elec- 
tronic techniques developed during World 
War II. Radio astronomers do not look at 
or into something for results. They study 
charts which are records of electrical im- 
pulses raining upon earth from out of the 
cosmos. With telescopes like the big ear, 
they “see” many parts of the universe that 
are obscured from optical observation and 
“observe” physical and chemical actions on 
a scale impossible to duplicate in a labora- 
tory. 

But from the layman's point of view, the 
observatory’s most exciting undertaking is 
Project Ozma. Aptly named for the queen of 
the land somewhere over the rainbow, Ozma 
is an attempt to detect radio transmissions 
from intelligent beings on other worlds: 
There are an estimated 100,000 million bil- 
lion stars in the universe (or about as many 
as all the grains of sand on all the beaches 
of the world). Probably 1 in 10 has prop- 
erties like those of our sun, including a 
satellite or two, so there are conservatively 
some 10,000 million billion planets. Many of 
them, scientists believe, must be capable of 
supporting life, and some may well have 
civilizations which equal or surpass ours in 
radio know-how. If they were trying to con- 
tact their distant neighbors, the theory goes, 
they would most likely use the frequency of 
1420 megacycles, same as that of neutral 
hydrogen. They might guess that other 
radio-wise worlds had also discovered this 
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intergalactic wavelength and tuned in on it. 
We have. 

The ideal radio astronomy site must have 
an extraordinarily low noise level—meaning 
few people and no electrical interference. 
Weather and climate must be moderate, yet 
location should permit observation of au- 
roras and the Milky Way. The place chosen 
was Green Bank in Deer Creek Valley, only 
200 miles from Washington, D.C., but in- 
sulated by surrounding mountains and guar- 
anteed against radio interference or indus- 
trial development. 

The ear, which weighs as much as a light 
destroyer, is a marvel of engineering and 
craftsmanship. Its tracking accuracy must 
be in 5 seconds of arc (place three hairs 
under one, end of a 40-feet steel beam and 
you create 1 second of arc). The amount 
of clectrical energy falling on the dish is 
fantastically minute, as faint as a millionth 
of a millionth of a millionth of a watt. Now 
under construction at Green Bank is a big- 
ger ear, which will be the world’s largest 
equatorially mounted radiotelescope. 

Visitors are welcome at the observatory, 
reached on State Route 28, 30 miles north of 
Marlington, 50 miles south of Elkins. On 
Wednesdays through Sundays, an hour and 
a half tour starting at 2 p.m. includes a movie 
and lecture in the exhibit room and a visit 
to the ear. While there, listen to the silence. 
Even for big ears, it is hard to find nowadays. 


Trade Agreements: A Trojan Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for a serious look at our trade 
agreements legislation and particularly 
its administration. 

I am particularly interested in the 
defense that our industries and workers 
have against imports when these 
threaten our market and our employ- 
ment. 

In recent years there has been a great 
increase in the competitive impact from 
abroad, for reasons that are already well 
know, such as the great industrial build- 
up abroad, the lower wages prevailing in 
other parts of the world compared with 
those of this country and the great in- 
crease in foreign productivity. This 
combination has produced relatively low 
costs and this in turn has led to ever 
greater penetration of our home market 
by foreign goods, particularly manu- 
factured items. 

The outlook, I am sorry to say, is not 
for an improvement in this competitive 
situation, but the opposite. As foreign 
productivity rises per man-hour as it is 
destined to do as more modern ma- 
chinery replaces outmoded methods of 
production in the industrial countries, 
their competition will become sharper. 
Even if we should hold the wage level in 
its tracks in this country, the advan- 
tages would still lie with the other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Speaker, let us make no mistake 
about it: talk about the United States 
itself joining the European Common 
Market or setting up a Free World Com- 
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mon Market, is not only unrealistic; it 
flies in the face of economic realities. 
Nothing would be more surely calculated 
to upset the economy of this country 
than such a move, or even a serious en- 
tertainment of it. 

Our wages would be driven down; the 
pressure for automation would be so 
great that hundreds of thousands of 
workers would be eliminated from their 
jobs and the country would soon face 
a disastrous depression. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, right in the face of 
the worst competitive struggle that this 
country has ever faced, proposals are 
made that would expose our economy to 
a ruthless onslaught of low foreign costs 
such as we could not meet without cut- 
ting our wages in half. Our national in- 
come would drop precipitately: our tax 
payment to the Federal Government 
would shrink and we would find more 
and more of our industries emigrating 
to foreign shores. The trends is already 
well established. 

Actually what we need is not greater 
exposure to a kind of competition that 
would be unlawful if it occurred in this 
country from domestic sources, because 
it would be based on wages far below our 
minimum and because it would involve 
practices that would reduce competition 
by running competitors out of business— 
what we need is not more of this type 
of foreign competition but an improve- 
ment in the domestic long-range outlook 
so that investment will be attracted into 
plant expansion, replacement of ob- 
solescent machinery and other capital 
outlays that will employ more workers. 

We do not beget that sort of an out- 
look when, after having reduced our 
tariffs, industries that see their domestic 
market progressively captured by im- 
ports, find themselves without a remedy. 

What in good sense would induce such 
industries to expand their manufactur- 
ing capacity? Already they have more 
capacity than is needed to supply the 
domestic market. 

Yet if such expansion is dampened 
down and discouraged in many indus- 
tries, who will put to work the additional 
workers who appear on the scene each 
year, in the magnitude of about a mil- 
lion? In order to absorb these workers 
plus most of those who are already un- 
employed we need a healthy growth of 
our economy. No one has yet explained 
how this can be accomplished when in- 
dustry after industry has become con- 
fronted with heavy import competition. 
Who would be so foolhardy as to expand 
his plant to manufacture an item when 
imports are taking an increasing share 
of the market for it? 

Mr. Speaker, this is not all. Some of 
the previews of tariff and trade policies 
that are now being shaped indicate that 
this country will propose across-the- 
board tariff reductions next year in or- 
der to keep us in tune with the Common 
Market. With this short of prospect 
staring them in the face, how can we ex- 
pect our import-vulnerable industries to 
look with confidence on the future? 

These industries are not merely minor 
industries that we can sacrifice with im- 
punity. Many of them are industries of 
national standing; and we must not la- 
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bor under the illusion that industries 
that have not yet been stricken by im- 
ports will forever remain immune. In 
the past few years we have seen many 
hitherto import-immune industries come 
under the hammer. Very few industries 
can today be sure that they will not soon 
join the ranks of those that are stricken 
by import competition. 

This is not to say that competition as 
such is undesirable. In this country of 
all countries we have taken a number of 
legislative and administrative steps dat- 
ing back to 1890, the year of the Sher- 
man Act, designed to assure not only 
competition but fairness of competition. 
We have the Clayton Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the wage-and-hour law 
itself, all enacted for the purpose not 
only of maintaining competition but of 
assuring its fairness. 

While competition is desirable, its de- 
sirability depends on its character. It 
may be destructive rather than salutary. 
That is why in the past 70 years we have 
regulated it. 

From the nature of things we cannot 
legislate for other countries. We cannot 
pass wage-and-hour legislation for them. 
We cannot set up minimum wages for 
them. 

All that we can do is to regulate the 
imports from them as the goods come 
into this country. We can impose a tar- 
iff or an import quota or both. In this 
way we can create something approach- 
ing fairness of competition. 

In the past 27 years we have reduced 
our tariffs by a full 80 percent. The 20 
percent that is left is too low to regulate 
many of our imports. In some instances 
it becomes necessary to use import quo- 
tas to keep imports from taking over the 
entire domestic market or the greater 
part of it. In other instances it may be 
possible to allow a stated volume of im- 
ports to come in at a low tariff rate and 
then putting on a higher rate on all im- 
ports above that volume. | 

What we face today, however, is not 
simply the question of regulating im- 
ports to assure fairness of competition, 
but a reluctance of the executive branch 
of the Government to place any restric- 
tions on imports, even when such restric- 
tions are recommended by the Tariff 
Commission under the escape clause. 

It is this reluctance that confronts 
American industry today as it faces in- 
creasingly difficult import competition. 
If it could be sure of relief when hard 
pressed by what under domestic condi- 
tions could only be described as unfair 
competition, it could look to the future 
with confidence. It could expand at 
least enough to keep pace with rising 
consumption. Thus it would do its share 
in employing the jobless and the new 
workers coming on the scene each year. 

In the absence of a remedy the in- 
dustry is forced to be cautious. Even 
if its sales are not declining it sees the 
market increase being absorbed by im- 
ports and greatly fears that imports 
will soon do more than that, as indeed 
they have in a number of other indus- 
tries. It will not then expand. It will 
seek rather to reduce costs. To do so 
it may let off workers outright or dis- 
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Place them by installing labor-saving 

ery. It will not only fail to bear 
its part of the unemployment load; it 
Will also fail to absorb its share of the 
new workers. The result will be a 
double load on other industries to ab- 
2 the unemployed and the new work- 


In the past few weeks the Tariff Com- 
Mission sent four recommendations to 
the White House proposing an increase 

the duty on sheet glass, baseball 
gloves, ceramic tile and carpets. 

Sheet glass is produced in West Vir- 

and I know the imports have been 
‘Working hayoc. The Tariff Commission 
found unanimously that rising imports 
caused serious injury to the indus- 
try. This was on May 17, 1961. It rec- 
Ommended an increase in the duty. On 
June 30 the President returned the case 
to the Tariff Commission for further in- 
formation. To date the Commission 
os not concluded the supplemental 
S. 

This was one case in three returned 
to the Commission. The other two 
were the cases relating to ceramic tile 
and baseball gloves. 

The President asked for information 
on the pricing practices of the indus- 
tries involved, including sheet glass. 

also asked for profit relationship to 
investment in plant; for a report on the 
effect of domestic technological innova- 
ns and automation; and, with respect 
to sheet glass, information on restrictive 
Practices by domestic producers. 
Mr. Speaker, let me point out two 
8: 

First. The U.S. Tariff Commission is 
an agency set up by Congress to per- 
form certain technical and detailed 
functions for the Congress. It is a bi- 

body, with a set of Commis- 
Sioners appointed by the President and 
Confirmed by the Senate. The Com- 
Mission is staffed with experts in the 
field of tariffs and trade. The person- 
Nel is drawn from the Civil Service reg- 
ister. Presumably the agency is com- 
betent in its field. 

The Commission holds public hearings 
and invites all interested parties to ap- 
Pear and give testimony. If rates of duty 
are changed as a result of its recommen- 
dations recourse may be had by dissat- 
isfied or aggrieved parties to the U.S. 

toms Court. 

Second. The only statute governing 

escape clause is found in the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1951 as amended and 
extended. This statute lays down the 
Criteria by which injury or threat of 
injury to a domestic industry is to be 
Judged. There is no other source of 
Criteria. The President cannot create 
them without amending or enlarging the 
Scope of the clause. Congress alone has 

power; and this power can only be 
exercised through the legislative proc- 
esses. Some of the President's questions 
relate to matters that are not found in 
the criteria of injury. 

It seems inappropriate for the Presi- 
dent to return cases to the Tariff Com- 
Mission in any case. He is given 60 days 
in which to accept or reject the Com- 
Mission's recommendations; not to re- 
turn them. If the Commission fails to 
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do its work properly in the judgment of 
the President he should take appropriate 
steps to have changes effected, instead 
of pressing for findings more suitable to 
his predilections. 

Since the Commissioners are his ap- 
pointees, returning a recommendation 
for further data smacks of pressure to 
alter the findings. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much else lack- 
ing or positively wrong with the admin- 
istration of the escape clause. Hanging 
over the whole undertaking like a pall is 
a stubborn reluctance of the executive 
branch to carry out the power delegated 
to it by the Congress. This unwillingness 
has manifested itself during the 10 years 
since the escape clause was first enacted 
by Congress. 

The result has been that the chances 
of relief by an industry that applies to 
the Tariff Commission under the escape 
clause are barely better than 1 in 10. 
This borders on nullification. 

This reluctance centers in the State 
Department and has been evident in the 
veto by our President of two out of three 
recommendations for tariff increases sent 
to them by the Tariff Commission since 
1951. 

For this there is no justification. 

I shall tell you why. 

Every member nation of GATT—the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—of which there were 22 in the 
beginning and 39 today, makes tariff 
reductions on the condition that it has 
the right to increase any rate on any 
article if imports increase sufficiently to 
cause or threaten serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing the article. 

This is clear enough, is it not? Is 
there anything obscure about it; any- 
thing difficult to understand? 

The only question remaining to justify 
such an increase in the tariff then is: Has 
serious injury occurréd or is it threat- 
ened? 

That is all. If the conditions are ful- 
filled by the facts, obviously the country 
has a clear right to restore the old duty 
in whole or in part. 

Why then all the fear that if we raise 
a tariff under the escape clause proce- 
dure other countries will not like it; they 
will be moved to retaliation and before 
long we will find ourselves in a trade 
war? 

These are bugaboos, pure and simple; 
fabrications of the reluctant dragons, 
the free-trade philosophers who will 
move heaven and earth to keep the 
intent of Congress from being put into 
effect. 

The State Department will undoub- 
edly continue to advise the President 
against tariff increases even when all 
the conditions laid down in the reserva- 
tion have been met. Mind you, GATT 
itself has an escape clause. 

The Department’s reluctance is largely 
gratuitous and it flows as much from 
the deep-dyed free trade leanings of its 
officials as from any genuine fear of 
causing ill feelings internationally. If 
the other countries do not wish to have 
tariffs increased, here and there, after 
there have been wholesale reductions 
they should not agree to a reservation 
that fully justifies them. 
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If the State Department is opposed 
to the escape clause, as its operational 
actions indicate, it should not go be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and sing its praises, and in fact hold 
it out as a reason why industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor should not be opposed to 
tariff reductions, since any errors will 
promptly be corrected. 

If the Department does not mean 
what it says on those occasions, that is, 
when the Trade Agreements Act is up 
for extension, it should be reprimanded 
for its duplicity. 

Considering how much is at stake in 
the industries concerned, such as the 
glass industry, and what it means to 
many communities where these indus- 
tries are located, this is no laughing 
matter. It is a very serious matter in- 
deed when the State Department testi- 
fies to the efficacy of the escape clause 
before congressional committees in order 
to help the bill through Congress and 
then turns around and does all it can 
to frustrate the positive operation of the 
clause. This is to trifle with matters 
that are neither theoretical nor aca- 
demic, but matters of blood and sub- 
stance, matters as vital as bread and 
butter. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the escape 
clause recommendations that the Tariff 
Commission sends to the President will 
be accorded the dignity and stature to 
which they are entitled. Otherwise 
there will be no other possible conclu- 
sion other than to say the delegation 
of power to the President under the es- 
cape clause has broken down and should 
be withdrawn at the earliest opportune 
moment. 


Arms Control Agency: Not a Sign of 
Weakness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues and fellow citi- 
zens, as I, have served proudly in the 
defense of the* United States during 
times of war. Some served as I did in 
the jungles of Burma, others landed on 
the shores of Normandy, while other 
Americans marched across the deserts 
of North Africa. Many of us remember 
well that fateful December day in Pearl 
Harbor, while others of us regret the ne- 
cessity of the atomic destruction of 
thousands in Nagasaki. We do not 
cherish these memories nor do we desire 
more of them in the future. 

But our survival dictates that we 
maintain the most powerful military 
strength in the world to deter any and 
all acts of aggression against the United 
States by those who only respect power. 
This is why I, as a Congressman, have 
unceasingly supported every defense re- 
quest which will maintain our military 
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superiority over Russia. Likewise, this 
is why I, as a citizen, proudly serve my 
Nation as a major in the U.S, Army 
Ready Reserve alongside so many of my 
fellow Americans. Next month I will be 
on active duty serving with the US. 
Army forces in Africa and Western Eu- 
rope and will become even better aware 
of the job our American boys are doing 
today around the world in protecting 
the security of our people. 

However, man has never desired war. 
War brings only despair and destruc- 
tion. Developments in the 20th century 
have made thermonuclear warfare the 
last alternative if one values the sur- 
vival of. mankind. The nuclear holo- 
caust which would result from world 
war III most certainly would be ruinous 
to America and much of mankind. The 
weapons of destruction which exist to- 
day in our defense arsenal are capable 
of inflicting total destruction. Likewise, 
little defense is now available to us if 
similar enemy weapons were to be un- 
leashed upon our homes and industries. 

In realization of the nightmare of a 
nuclear war, President Eisenhower car- 
ried on an all-out effort to bring perma- 
nent peace to this earth. In a variety of 
ways the President pursued every glim- 
mering of a hope that an honorable and 
effective arms control pledge could be ne- 
gotiated with Russia. The world has 
grown. to respect the Christian ideals 
which symbolize American actions in the 
quest for peace out of a sincere concern 
for mankind. Passage of this bill will 
make clear beyond doubt that it is the 
Soviet Union and not the United States 
which is blocking progress toward con- 
trol of armaments. The recent unilat- 
eral resumption of atmospheric nuclear 
testing by the Russians multiplies the 
tensions which exist worldwide today 
and underscores even more dramatically 
the compelling necessity for arms con- 
trol. 

Some in America contend that it is in- 
consistent for our country to be on an 
increasing military preparedness basis 
while at the same time studying the 
issues and technical problems inyolved 
in eventual arms control. I do not sub- 
scribe to such a philosophy. Our De- 
fense Establishment is the world’s might- 
iest and I will do my part in Congress to 
keep it strong so that we will never be 
found in a position of “surrender or per- 
ish.” But arms control, as well as armed 
might, is a means to this Nation’s goals 
of security and peace. Itis the profound 
hope of the world that our terrifying 
military might will never have to be used. 
You and I alike seek peace, not war, and 
the establishment of an arms control 
agency would be an important step to- 
ward peace. We cannot expect peace if 
we do not make every effort to achieve 
it. 
I feel that there is a definite need for 
an arms control agency and I support 
this legislation which establishes a U.S. 
Arms Control Agency. It is important 
that whatever studies and research are 
conducted on the ultimate possibility of 
some degree of weapons control be done 
in coordination with the aims of our for- 
eign policy. In the long run, we can 
benefit from a system of arms control 
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which would guarantee protection 
through international control and 
checks. While on one hand we maintain 
a first-rate military posture, on the other 
we must do the proper spadework in 
order to lay the foundation for an ef- 
fective arms limitation system. 

It seems to me that the establishment 
of this agency in the hope for future 
peace would well be worth the $10 mil- 
lion it will require in contrast to the 
more than $45 billion being spent on de- 
fense. The ratio of these sums is 1 cent 
in peace for every $45 in defense spend- 
ing, and I would gladly spend pennies for 
peace alongside the necessary dollars for 
defense. It is upon the investment of 
these pennies today that a peace tomor- 
row for our children relies. I am hope- 
ful that by coordinating our arms con- 
trol efforts in this one agency we may 
some day soon make a meaningful start 
on an arms control agreement and come 
one step closer to our universal desire of 
“peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


Dag Hammarskjold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times we get the impression that only 
people in the metropolitan centers are 
interested in the United Nations, whereas 
actually efforts for peace without giv- 
ing in on principles interest all the peo- 
ple of America, 

There have been some excellent edito- 
rials on the untimely and tragic death 
of Dag Hammarskjold. One of these 
may go unnoticed because it was in a 
newspaper in a comparatively small city; 
so I hasten to insert it in the RECORD. 

The Carbondale Review, Carbondale, 
Pa., edited by Mrs. James F. Beamish, 
had the following editorial in its Sep- 
tember 21 edition: 

[From the Carbondale (Pa.) Review, Sept. 21, 
1961] 
Dac HAMMARSKJOLD 

The right-thinking people of the Nation 
as well as the world rightfully may mourn 
the death of Dag Hammarskjold, United 
Nations Secretary General, whose body was 
found in the smoking wreckage of his United 
Nations plane in the Copper Belt of Northern 
Rhodesia. He was on a personal mission to 
bring peace to the Congo. 

A thorn in Khrushehev's side for ever so 
long because he could not tolerate the dicta- 
tor's rudeness, the Swedish diplomat had 
stood for everything righteous that repre- 
sented the prayers of millions of people. 

President Kennedy said, “his name will be 
treasured high among the peacemakers of 
history.” 

“Dag Hammarskjold’s dedication to the 
cause of peace and world order through the 
United Nations was total,” the President said. 
“His capacity for work to bring this about 
already is legendary, His patience surpassed 
the endurance of all but the rarest of human 
beings.” 

Unfortunately this has been a tragedy for 
us and a victory for the Communists, of 
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which, they will take every possible ad- 
vantage. 

May Dag Hammarskjold rest in peace. Ke 
will go down in history as one of the greatest 
statesmen, long remembered for his cool, 
calm handling of many trying situations. 


What Price Patriotism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal printed in recent weeks 
on the subject of keeping “politics” out 
of the Defense Department. I agree— 
politics as such has no place in our na- 
tional defense but certainly American- 
ism should be foremost. The examples 
that are particularly well known and 
publicized are, of course, the case dealing 
with Maj. Gen. Edwin- A. Walker, the 
film, “Operation Abolition,” and the can- 
cellation of an anti-Communist seminar 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. Now 
a situation has come to my attention 
that hits home in my own State of Ohio, 
specifically in Cincinnati, where the 
radio and newspaper coverage reaches 
into my congressional district. Once 
again, it appears that the muzzle has 
been put on and another true American 
is being kept quiet. This is a case where 
a man has a story to tell, but is not 
permitted to avail the American people 
of his firsthand knowledge of Commu- 
nist brainwashing. Is the Defense De- 
partment going to pull the reins on an- 
other patriotic citizen? 

I would like to call your attention to 
the following alert and thought-pro- 
voking editorial printed in the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer on September 20, 1961: 

TRE Puiacve Hrrs CINCINNATI 

Thanks to an exemplary kind of public 
service by the Taft Broadcasting Co., Greater 
Cincinnatians several weeks ago were en- 
riched by a series of appearances by Maj. 
William Mayer of the U.S, Army. Radio 
station WKRC first carried a recorded 
spesch by Major Mayer in which he pro- 
vided a scholarly, thoroughly responsible 
account of the brainwashing of American 
prisoners in the Korean war by their Chinese 
Communist captors. 

More recently, Major Mayer appeared on 
WERC-TV to answer questions raised by his 
recorded address. 

As a further step toward acquaintin- 
Greater Cincinnatians with brainwashing 
techniques, Taft Broadcasting made Major 
Mayer's original radio presentation available 
in printed form. 

Anyone who heard or saw Major Mayer 
knows that he is no wild-eyed fanatic, no 
crank, no crackpot. He is, instead, a solemn, 
thoroughly informed, articulate young phy- 
siclan whose splendid talents led to his ap- 
pointment as chief neuropsychiatrist in the 
Army task force responsible for rehabilitat- 
ing American prisoners in the Korean war. 
As the result of his service in that capacity, 
he knew, perhaps better than any other 
American, the shortcomings and the inade- 
quacies that converted one-fourth of our 
Korean war prisoners into collaborators and 
one-tenth into informers on their fellow 
prisoners. 
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Many Cincinnatians were looking forward 
to hearing and seeing Major Mayer again. 
For this gallant young American, during his 
last visit to Cincinnati, agreed to return this 
fall. Specifically, he enthusiastically ac- 
cepted invitations to speak at Xavier Uni- 
versity and Our Lady of Cincinnati College. 

But the other day, Major Mayer notified 
his local friends that he could not appear— 
either this fall or at any other time in the 
foreseeable future. 

The muzzle that first wrecked the career 
of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, the muzzle 

t forced the cancellation of an anti- 
Communist seminar at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind., the muzzle that has denied all 
Our military personnel the opportunity to 
see “Operation Abolition’—this same muz- 
zle has now touched Cincinnati, 

en the Defense Department’s order 
against anti-Communist information pro- 
Srams was involving distant points like Fort 
m and our military posts in Germany, 

It was an easy thing, perhaps, for many Cin- 
Cinnatians to shrug their shoulders. It was 
an easy thing to believe that perhaps Sena- 
tor J. WL LAT Funsricut was right in fight- 
ing to keep “politics” out of the Army: per- 
1 the Defense Department was right in 
Ww Patronizing explanation that General 
went is, after all, something of an eccen- 


But in the Mayer case, there can be no 
For here was no reckless name- 
boy here was no witchhunter; here was 
Man rightwing radical.“ Here was a bril- 
t, dedicated, thoroughly equipped young 
with a story that his fellow Amer- 

icans needed to hear. 
That he has how been denied the oppor- 
ty to tell that story is an outrage for 


ee stupid“ is too charitable an adjec- 


It is inconceivable to me that the Ohio 
Unidents or any other citizens of the 
nited States should be deprived of first- 
tae information on the Communist 
tics used to brainwash our own serv- 
icemen. Have not the parents of these 
servicemen the right to know what their 
boys will be subjected to, particularly in 
8 ew of the number of Korean war pris- 
ners who were converted into collabo- 
oe This figure is shocking. We 
Ould be aware of what they are doing 
our youth. 
When our boys are asked to fight and 
© parents realize the risks involved, 
€y know there is a chance that their 
1 might be killed or seriously injured 
ysically, then why should not they be 
Permitted to know that there is also the 
risk that rege will be subjected to brain- 
an attempt to hav 
defect to the Commins? iS iv 
We are all aware of the Communist 
Propaganda gained by an American 
Serviceman defecting, then why should 
We not know as much as possible about 
w it is done? Do we not, as Ameri- 
e have the right to know? We have 
at ability to judge for ourselves. As 
ig it is, forewarned is to be fore- 
U 


Every time Khrushchev speaks about 
1 great advances Russia makes in any 
paa, we are all permitted to read and 

ear about it, and in instances where an 
erican is converted to communism, 
5 are permitted to read and hear about 
» then are we to be refused the right 
know the basis of the Communist 
Propaganda? Are the vicious methods 
Used by the Communists going to be 
en from us? And how long are the 
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citizens’ objections to. having these 
things kept from them going to be 
ignored? 

Will the time come when a true Amer- 
ican will be afraid to say anything 
against communism for fear that he will 
be reprimanded and termed “eccentric”? 
What is more American than our sery- 
icemen, the representatives we send to 
defend our country? Will the time come 
when the people of the United States will 
be expected to send their sons to fight 
yet not knowing what they are fighting 
against or what is confronting them? 

I submit that every American must be 
thoroughly informed and have the op- 
portunity to know who and what our 
enemy is, and I submit that every citi- 
zen has the inherent right as an Amer- 
ican to inform his fellowmen of every- 
thing that is anti-American regardless 
of whether he is military or a civilian 
and without fear of reprisal. The facts 
should not and must not be kept from 
our citizens by the Defense Department 
or any other Government agency. 

While we seem to bend over backward 
to assure the Communists the fullest 
protection of our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights, we on the other hand, appear 
to deny those same privileges and rights 
to our own citizens. What this coun- 
try needs in some of its governmental 
agencies is some good old-fashioned 
American intestinal fortitude. Why 
should we fear offending the Commu- 
nists? Why should not we stand up and 
point them out for what they are? Why 
should not we be fully apprised of their 
unscrupulous methods? What govern- 
mental action will now be taken against 
this patriotic American to assure his si- 
lence? What price will he have to pay 
for his patriotic efforts? 


The Eagle, Not the Ostrich, Is the Sym- 
bol of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention of the House 
to the excellent and thoughtful editorial 
appearing in the Ukiah Daily Journal of 
Ukiah, Calif., for September 12, 1961, 
which emphasizes the compelling need 
for continuing public inquiry into alien 
philosophies, communism, fascism and 
any others. It expresses thoughts so 
well that need saying again and again: 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

The desire to preserve our American way 
of life and the entirely human but some- 
what shortsighted notion that what is good 
for this country is good for all peoples be 
they black, white, brown or yellow has led 
to some confused thinking on the part of 
many well-meaning Americans. 

The system of government which works— 
most of the time—for the people of these 
United States may be entirely the wrong 
answer for the black man in his loincloth in 
the Congo, the Hungarian factory worker, an 
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islander in the Pacific or the Chinese farmer 
bent over a rice field behind the Bamboo 
Curtain. 

We are engaged, not in a battle to press 
our American economy on countries of other 
faiths, other social mores, other traditions, 
but a battle, wherever possible, to foster the 
essential elements of a free and open society 
where the dignity of the individual takes 
precedence over the demands of the state. 

This was one of the main points stressed 
before a county teachers and trustees insti- 
tute Friday by Dr. Thomas Lantos, professor 
of economics at San Francisco State College 
and a man whose travels have taken him 
into South America, the Soviet Union, Africa, 
and the Far East. : 

A free and open society can take many 
forms but its essential ingredient is an in- 
formed citizenry and an informed citzenry 
has its beginning in the classroom. 

Dr. Lantos hit out at what he termed the 
“Alice in Wonderland world” of the high 
school classroom and said he believed there 
was a dangerous gap between that world and 
the world as it existed. Here in Mendocino 
County steps are already being taken to close 
any gap which may exist in the high school 
student’s understanding of the world in 
which he lives. 

Even before Dr. Lantos brought a few un- 
comfortable truths home to the teachers of 
this county, educators and school trustees of 
10 high school districts were being ap- 
proached by the county superintendent of 
schools’ office with a proposal that a new 
unit in American history be added to their 
school’s curriculum— The Principles of 
American Freedom in Contrast to the Tyr- 
anny of Communism.” 

John W. Taylor, county superintendent of 
schools, summed up the proposal in his 
foreword. 

“The purpose of this publication,” said 
Taylor, “is to aid local school districts in 
preparing instruction programs designed to; 

1. Strengthen and vitalize student con- 
cepts of American democracy. 

2. To provide accurate information about 
how Communist governments operate. 

3. To create our awareness of the threat 
of communism to our democratic institu- 
tions. 

4. To encourage youth to arrive at intelli- 
gent decisions and assume the responsibili- 
ties of the citizen equipped with the 
ability to defend and advance democratic 
principles whenever and wherever they are 
challenged. 

5. To develop attitudes of respect and en- 
thusiasm for our great American heritage. 

These are admirable goals. Their impor- 
tance is so self-evident that we can only 
wonder that the material is not already in- 
cluded in the high school curriculum. 

“Teaching my child communism,” has 
been the horrified cry of some parents else- 
where where similar programs of instruc- 
tion have been implemented. 

From a strict “leave it alone“ attitude, the 
pendulum gradually is swinging to the be- 
lief that Americans must understand com- 
munism in order to understand world 
events—and the classroom is the most proper 
place to teach about communism. 

A recent survey by the Nation's schools 
showed 6 percent of the school administra- 
tors polled were in favor of a specific course 
in communism being taught in high schools, 
Under a law passed last May, all Florida high 
schools must, by September 1962, teach a 
80-hour course in “Americanism versus 
Communism.” The Louisiana Legislature 
this year appropriated $30,000 annually for 
seminars for high school students on the 
tactics and strategy of communism. Last 
month the California superintendent of 
public instruction, appointed an advisory 
committee to draw up proposals for methods 
of teaching about communism. The Dallas, 
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Tex., schools are now required to teach one 
unit on comm: 

One of the points constantly stressed is 
that school systems incorporating instruc- 
tion about communism into their curricu- 
lum should not neglect the other “isms” 
that are important to contemporary his- 
tory—such as nazism, fascism, and other 
forms of totalitarian government, 

Another point is to make sure the class- 
room teacher knows that he has the support 
of both the school administration and the 
community in teaching about communism. 

Notice we say teaching about“ commu- 
nism. There is a world of difference in 
teaching communism and teaching about 
communism. We would not send a soldier 
into battle without a gun—neither can we 
send our young people out into today's 
world without the protection of knowledge— 
knoweldge of themselves and their govern- 
ment and what that government stands for 
and knowledge of other peoples and their 
governments and the principles for which 
those governments stand. 

In our desire to instill this knowledge, 
however, we must guard against overselling 
our product. We have faults both as indi- 
viduals and as a nation. We have not al- 
ways been right—and we will not always 
be right. 

We can only attempt to follow in the way 
that is right—both as individuals and as a 
nation—and knowledge will lead the way. 


The eagle, not the ostrich, is this coun- 
try's national emblem, 


No Ban on Appeasement Seminars 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the threats 
posed to our way of life are well known, 
and we have spent billions of dollars and 
devoted much of our resources to bolster- 
ing our defenses to meet any threat. 

Frankly, I have no doubt but that we 
have the economic, material, and mili- 
tary strength to withstand any Commu- 
nist onslaught now or in the foreseeable 
future. What gives me increasing con- 
cern is the fear that some of our people— 
and some in positions of leadership— 
have lost faith in America and do not 
exemplify the spiritual strength which 
has always been our greatest asset and 
without which we cannot possibly with- 
stand the dedicated, fanatical drive of 
world communism. 

What inclines Americans to pessimism 
about our strength? I am at a loss to 
understand what kind of illness is abroad 
that paralyzes our will to believe in our- 
selves. 

In the election campaign of 1960 many 
disparaging and discouraging things 
were said about this Nation’s strength, 
but surely those charges were recognized 
as campaign oratory. Even those who 
made them dropped them immediately 
after the election. President Kennedy 
apparently believes in our massive re- 
taliation strength in bombs, missiles, and 
planes for in his recent request for arms 
he asked for no increase in these areas. 
He asked for no new bombers and even 
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cut down President Eisenhower's request 
for the development of the new B-70 
bomber. 

And there was concern about our na- 
tional prestige abroad. Frankly, Mr. 
Speaker, Iam even more concerned about 
what some people right in this country 
think about us. What kind of picture do 
they have of this Nation when they even 
suggest that we do not have the potential 
strength to defend ourselves, that we are 
not and will not continue to be the leader 
of the free world, or that we de not hold 
the fate of freedom and perhaps even 
civilization in our hands? 

Although I have heard pessimism and 
defeatism expressed all too frequently, I 
am still disturbed to hear such senti- 
ments. I was deeeply shocked to read of 
such statements attributed to some gen- 
tlemen who now have assumed positions 
of the highest responsibility in our Gov- 
ernment. I refer to the column “Be- 
tween the Lines,” by Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt entitled “No Ban on Appease- 
ment Seminars” appearing in the In- 
dianapolis News of September 30, 1961, 
which I submit herewith: 

No BAN ON APPEASEMENT SEMINARS 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 


While the Defense Department is canceling 
anti-Communist seminars by the military 
nota word is said about those seminars where 
a clique of civillan professors promotes the 
dangerous myth that we are helpless to stem 
the inevitable expansion of Soviet Commu- 
nist power. 

This line of defeatist thinking is reflected 
in the published proceeedings of the Asilo- 
mar National Strategy Seminar of April 24-30, 
1960, sponsored by the 6th U.S. Army, 4th 
U.S. Air Force, and the Western Sea Frontier 
(U.S. Navy). On the Asilomar conference 
grounds, Monterey Peninsula, Calif., 500 
Americans—chiefly Reserve officers—heard 
Walt W. Rostow, now Deputy Special Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, predict: . 

“The role of the United States in deter- 
mining the outcome of the world’s history 
over coming decades will, of course, be mar- 
ginal and success cannot be assured.” 

Quick to echo the prophecy is an activist 
in mental disarmament circles, Prof. Klaus 
E. Knorr of Princeton’s Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, who told the group that 
while the United States still has consider- 
able counterforge capacity, “it seems prob- 
able that it will lose this capacity.” K 

In case any military men or civilians pres- 
ent should chance to identify the enemy 
as the Soviet slave empire, Dr. Martin B. 
Travis, associate professor of political 
science at Stanford University, was on hand 
to chide them for “continued preoccupation 
with the false stereotype of the U.S.S.R." 

Should our military be so misguided as to 
develop a “win strategy,” James King, Jr., 
of the Washington Center of Foreign Pol- 
icy Research at Johns Hopkins University, 
informs them of a better way—the way of 
accommodations and negotiated settle- 
ments—which can only lead to another 
Munich. King contended that “we do not 
have to take this uncompromising view” of 
committing American prestige to the de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

“There is a choice involved, with some- 
thing to be said on both sides, as in all such 
choices.” 

Is it too much to ask that just for once 
some blas might creep into American for- 
eign policy—bias on the American side? 

In view of our impartial attitudes in 
Cuba, Laos and the Congo, it behooves us 
to examine the strategic plan set forth by 
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Paul Nitze, shortly before he became As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Affairs. At this Asilomar seminar. 
April 28, 1960, Nitze proposed “that we ac- 
cept the improbability that we can achieve 
a true class A nuclear capability.” 

Is Khrushchey then to be apprised of the 
improbability that the United States can 
develop a technological lead over the Soviet 
Union in nuclear armaments? 

Nitze also proposes that our country disarm 
unilaterally—‘a series of unilateral actions 
designed to produce reciprocal action on the 
part of our allies and also on the part of our 
enemies.” A 

We now see the kind of reciprocal action 
which resulted when we unilaterally aban- 
doned underground atomic testing for 3 
years. 

Nitze’s final proposal is that we turn over 
the Strategic Air Command—representing 
about 90 percent of our strategic retaliatory 
capacity—first to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and eventually to the United 
Nations. He further stipulates “that a U.N. 
order to use them (our SAC bases) will be 
honored only in event some nation has first 
used nuclear weapons for purposes other 
than self-defense in or over its own territory.” 

Under the Nitze plan one can picture the 
leveling of a major part of our country with- 
in a matter of minutes while a U.N. debating 
team—largely composed of Communist and 
“neutral” nations—decides whether to per- 
mit us to fight back. 

Surely, it is “educational” activities like 
these—and not the anti-Communist semi- 
nars—which are sabotaging the President’s 
vigorous forward strategy as revealed in his 
inaugural address: 

“We shall pay any price, meet any hard- 
ship, support any friend, oppose any foe to 
assure the survival and success of our 
system.” 


Anticommunism Strategy Seminar, U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a summary of an anti- 
communism strategy seminar which was 
held at the U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., on July 27, 28, and 29, 
1961. This report was prepared by and 
sent to me by Mr. Leonard Banowetz, 
a constituent of mine from Wichita, 
Kans., who was a participant at the 
seminar. 

It certainly seems to me that these 
seminars in which so many civilians 
have the opportunity to take part should 
be encouraged. It is extremely impor- 
tant that our people understand how 
communism operates. There should be 
no repression of knowledge concerning 
this threat to our way of life. 

I believe the Members of the House 
will find this report prepared by Mr. 
Banowetz to be of vital interest: 
ANTICOMMUNISM STRATEGY Seminar, US, 

ARMY COMMAND AND GENERAL StaFF COL- 

LEGE, Fort LEAVENWORTH, Kans. 

(By Leonard F. Banowetz) 

It was my pleasure to attend an anti- 

communism strategy seminar at the U.S. 
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Army Command and General Staff College, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., on July 27, 28, 
and 29, 1961. The seminar itself was spon- 
by the Institute for American Strategy 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Us The hosts for the seminar were the 
aig Army Command and General Staff Col- 
ge and the Henry Leavenworth Chapter of 
It sociation of the U.S. Army. 
5 Was pointed out by Maj. Gen. Harold 
that m, commandant of the USACGSC, 
it was not the purpose of the seminar 
ae for foreign policy, or for that 
t + & recommendation for any par- 
gata Strategy that should be followed by 
y Of the branches of our Government. 
ee the purpose ot the seminar was to 
vide for the conferees various information 
t would give them a better understand- 
Of the nature of international commu- 
stu, and to encourage a more thorough 
dy of the subject. 
— of the clergy, press, business, 
thee? educators, and the professions were all 
aliapa Approximately 250 to 300 civilians 
nded the seminar. In addition, there 
were members of not only our own Armed 
ces in attendance, but also a substan- 
5 number of officers from Allied countries, 
— as one officer from Yugoslavia, 
here you will be happy to know, although 
hs admitted he was a Communist, declared 
was a different kind of Communist than 
to whom the subject of the seminar 
Aor rated; This was most comforting. 
better en the conference might have been 
hat entitled “Know Your Enemy.” As I 
own the conference, I recalled my 
I rens Perlences in World War II. How well 
remember the long hours I spent in Eng- 
the With the British learning to identify 
I silhouettes of their planes and tanks, so 
Would not confuse them with either the 
me ad ans or the Germans. It occurred to 
8 on that time if we could get close enough 
enemy we could always identify him 
tocause he had distinctive uniforms and dis- 
tive markings, It was only when he was 
to distance away that we had to resort 
ee outline or silhouette. 
€n, I recalled in the Bulge the great 
prablem we faced when it was dis- 
of — that our enemy had violated certain 
e codes of war by wearing American 
0 or using captured American tanks 
ings ailing to remove the American mark- 
i Part of this was overcome by what 
aa to as “Yankee ingenuity,” in that 
the ers used slang, etc. to make sure that 
man in the American uniform was really 
an American, : 
2 I think even the most optimistic 
2 5 have to admit we are involved in a 
‘hast Unfortunately, our, enemy does not 
es a uniform that is easily identifiable. 
la. a matter of fact, they don't even wear 
2 buttons on their civilian cloths. As 
thee uk. many ignore the enemy because 
the, can't see him, and others can't see 
© enemy because they ignore him. 
Without a doubt, this seminar provided 
abil Person attending it with a better 
enemy to recognize and understand our 


The first afternoon of the seminar was 
Optional and provided tours of the fort or 
me . I spent the afternoon seeing the 

għt films that were shown. The film se- 
ion, I thought, was very good. I had 
thee seen five of the films, but I took 
of Opportunity to see them again. The list 

Sims and their sources is as follows: 
— Propaganda,” Armed Forces; 
linn’, Big Idea,” Swift & Co, “The Two Ber- 
es National Education Program: Com- 
wee Weapon of Allure,” Armed Forces; 
00 le Face of Red China.“ McGraw-Hill Book 
ul “The Challenge of Ideas,” Armed Forces; 
— Encirclement.“ National Educa- 

; and “Ré * 
Areas eram d volt in Hungary. 
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Certainly there is no one film available 
that can tell the entire story. On the other 
hand, I think we would all agree some films 
are better than others. 

As you will notice, four of the eight films 
shown are Armed Forces film. At these 
particular showings, most heartening was 
the attendance of a large group of the wives 
and children of the conferees. 

The film, The Two Berlins,“ produced by 
the National Education Program, probably 
told the story more graphically than I have 
ever heard before of why Khrushchev would 
like to drive us out of Berlin. This is a 
color film actually taken in West and East 
Berlin. When you see the starkness of East 
Berlin compared to the overflowing affluence 
of West Berlin, you realize what a tremen- 
dous piece of propaganda this is for the 
West and why the Russians want it removed. 

The Armed Forces film, “Communist 
Weapon of Allure,” is an excellent tool in 
better understanding of what draws people 
to the Communist Party. 

Another Armed Forces film, “Revolt in 
Hungary,” is a pictorial record of the Hun- 
garlan revolt which has been shown several 
times on TV. Certainly it is a stark re- 
minder of the moral failure of the West. 

The Armed Forces film, “Communist 
Propaganda,” shows many examples of ob- 
vious Soviet propaganda. Included in this 
film are scenes from the Russian English- 
speaking film, “The Forty-First Bullet,” 
which was pure Communist propaganda. 
The most interesting comment concerning 
this particular film was that the Russian 
film, “The Forty-First Bullet,” had appar- 
ently appeared on several of the campuses 
throughout the area without any identifica- 
tion that it was Communist propaganda. 

The film I really looked forward to was 
the Armed Forces film, “The Challenge of 
Ideas, which was produced, as I understand 
it, to take the place of film strip “Com- 
munism on the Map,” and “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” While it is quite a nice film and 
probably could be included in any series 
of films on a better understanding of our 
American heritage as well as the threat to 
it, I can assure you that it will probably 
never inspire anyone to do 1 minute of 
study or have 1 minute of concern. The 
document of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, “Operation Abolition,” 
is certainly needed. 

“Communist Encirclement,” is an excellent 
up-to-date graphic presentation of the origin 
and expansion of Communist imperialism 
and is an excellent basic tool for better un- 
derstanding of the nature of our enemy. 

The speakers on the seminar were for the 
most part educators who have spent many 
years studying the entire Communist appa- 
ratus. Many of them have testified before 
committees of the House as well as the Senate 
at various times. While I am quite sure that 
there was probably no one who attended that 
agreed with everything that everybody said, I 
did not hear anyone criticize the seminar 
as a whole. I did not agree with all of the 
material presented and as a matter of fact 
some of the speakers didn't even agree with 
each other. However, the presentations were 
objective. Facts that are commonly ac- 
cepted as facts were generally identified as 
such and the opinions of the individuals were 
also labeled likewise. I can honestly say 
that I have never attended any seminar or 
presentation that could have been more 
objective. 


The presentation of Dr, Dobriansky, pro- 
fessor of economics, Georgetown University, 
on the history of Communist aggression was 
a most careful tracing of what has been go- 
ing on in the past 20 years. It should be 
required reading in the State Department 
and the USIA. 

Col. William R. Kintner, special a 
to the Porslgn. Polley BeAT. MHNA, 
University of Pennsylyania, discussed “Com- 
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munist Subversive, Espionage, and Propa- 
ganda Tactics in the Cold War.” This was a 
very factual tracing of the cause and effect of 
the tactics that the Communists use so well. 
Colonel Kintner is one of the contributors 
to the quite excellent publication of the 
Foreign Policy Institute, “Protracted Con- 
flict.” This book and the publication, “A 
Forward Strategy for America” are excellent 
tools for the person who is honestly in- 
terested in a better understanding of the 
nature of our enemy and possible ways to win 
the war. 

Dr. Anthony T. Bouscaren, associate pro- 
fessor of political science, Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, N.Y., followed with the develop- 
ment of the overall strategy of the Com- 
munists. Here again, was presented a trac- 
ing of the pronouncements of the Communist 
International and a matching of the results. 
Also covered here were their announced 
plans for us for the future. 

These three speakers really presented the 
foundation for the rest of the program. It 
was accurate and well documented. The 
speakers in the afternoon included Dr. Paul 
M. A. Linebarger, professor of Asiatic politics, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Francis P. 
Hoeber, senior economist, Stanford Research 
Institute, and Mr. Thomas Brimelow, of the 
British Embassy. They dealt with some of 
the related aspects and were quite special- 
ized. However, the address of Mr. Brimelow 
of the British Embassy was most enlighten- 
ing to those attending, as he pointed out the 
most documented cases where the Commu- 
nists have attempted to divide the Western 
Powers. 

That evening, Mr. Eugene Lyons, senior 
editor, the Reader’s Digest, spoke on the 
strategy for victory. He pointed out the need 
for zeroing in on the enemy and then a plan 
to defeat him. 

Saturday morning was devoted primarily 
to an address by the Honorable WALTER H. 
Jupp on the threat of communism. I could 
certainly say this: If enough Americans could 
hear Dr. Jupp’s explanation of, “a Communist 
is a Communist,” a great deal of our problem 
would begin to disappear. His simple ap- 
proach to describing the nature of a Com- 
munist is so understandable that I am quite 
sure no one left the seminar saying, “Well, 
after all, there are some good things about 
communism,” or, “If we can just get to the 
people of Communist countries, they will 
bring pressure on the Communist govern- 
ment and change it.” Any student of his- 
tory would have to agree with Dr. Jupp be- 
cause history is on his side. The big prob- 
lem of course is to stop it from repeating it- 
self. 

Dr. Stefan T. Possony, professor of inter- 
national politics, Georgetown University, 
discussed the vulnerabilities of the Commu- 
nists. While his material was probably new 
to many of the people attending the confer- 
ence, it certainly received complete agree- 
ment by the allied officers who, unfortu- 
nately, have a better understanding of the 
meaning of ethnic groupings and national- 
ism. To those who preach we must write 
off certain countries or even certain sections 
of what we now refer to as the U.S.S.R., this 
would provide rather sober reading. In- 
deed, here is a subject completely un- 
touched in most of our current and 
geographic courses. That this flerce spirit 
for self-determination could still exist in 
some of the countries that have been swal- 
lowed up by the Soviet is indeed remark- 
able. On the other hand, its extension 
really confirms the Christian belief in the 
nature of man. It is unfortunate that this 
is not given greater consideration by our 
State Department and executive branch, 

The civilian attendees participated in 
small group discussions Saturday afternoon 
dedicated to trying to figure out how we 
individually and collectively could help in 
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the fight nst international communism. 
2 e up to cover, among other 
things, education, industry, and the press. 
Some of the conclusions of the citizens 
were as follows: 

Owe must all strive for a better under- 
standing of our American heritage. Unless 
we achieve this, we will operate in a vac- 
uum, being a communism but not 
knowing exactly what we are for. 

2. To further spread the base for under- 
standing of international communism, how 
it has worked in the past and how it in- 
tends to work in the future. 

3. That the press could do a far better 
job of factually alerting the American 

le. 

Tn addition to the speakers and films, there 
was an excellent exhibit on Communist 
propaganda furnished by Burston-Marstellar 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, III. This exhibit 
demonstrated how 8 3 

ters, ne apers, radio, motion pictures, 
Sena ane Ether communications media 
for political propaganda around the world, 
as well as in the United States. 

Some of the material that was available to 
the conferees was “View I," published by 
Champion Papers; the following articles by 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI: “Com- 
munist Party U.S.A." reprinted from Ave 
Maria, April 30, 1960; “Communist Illusion 
and Democratic Reality,” from article pre- 
pared for National Strategy Seminar in 
Washington, D.C., July 1959, “Communism, 
the Bitter Enemy of Religion,” from Chris- 
tianty Today, June 22, 1959; “The Commu- 
nist Menace: Red Goals and Christian 
Ideals,” from Christianity Today, October 10 
and 24, November 7, 1960; “America—Free- 
dom's Champion,” address, American Legion 
National Convention, October 18, 1960; “God 
and Country or Communism,” American Le- 
gion magazine, November 1957. 

These seminars should have the support 
of every patriotic American, It would, in- 
deed, be a tragedy if they were not continued. 


Politics First in the Department of Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK 


Ma GREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, news 
has just broken of the release and resig- 
nation of Mr. Donald Willette as chair- 
man of the Minnesota Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Commit- 
tee. 

The following correspondence clearly 
indicates the mature of the unsavory 
situation requiring this resignation and 
provides still another concrete illustra- 
tion of the “politics first” character of 
this administration: 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1961. 


Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY FREEMAN: I haye been in- 
formed via reliable sources that Donald Wil- 
lette, Willette Seed Farms Inc., Delavan, 
Faribault County, Minn., received through 
an appeal an increase of 30 acres in the corn 
base for his farm. Mr. Willette’s original 
base, resulting from actual corn planting 
history furnished by him, was 219 acres, 
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This, when added to the appeal acres, totals 
249 acres. Sixty-four and one-half acres 
were then diverted under the 1961 feed grain 
program at respective payment rates of 
$37.60 and $45.20 per acre for a total ap- 
proved payment of $2,535. The part of this 
payment represented by the 30 acres above 
actual planting history is approximately 
$1,238. 

Mr. Donald Willette is your appointee as 
State ASC chairman for the State of Min- 


. nesota. This is the highest appointive posi- 


tion in the State involving this agency of 
USDA which is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the food grain program and nu- 
merous other farm programs. 

If the committee system is to operate 
effectively in administering farm programs, 
high appointive officials cannot take advan- 
tage of their position to promote selfish in- 
terest and personal gain at the expense of 
other farmers and the success of these pro- 
grams. In his appeal Mr. Willette stated 
that his corn production did not contribute 
to the surplus because it was largely used 
for seed. How, then, can he justify a re- 
quest for additional acres so that his par- 
ticipation in the program will accomplish 
very little, if any, reduction in corn planting 
on his farm? In my opinion, this is out- 
right fraud. In this and other counties 
corn acreage bases for many other farms 
were arbitrarily reduced below actual history 
and certainly increases were not made in the 
same amount or proportion as was done 
for the Willette farm. 

In Faribault County, if each of the 2,303 
corn farms had been given a base increase of 
30 acres for a total of 69,090 acres, these 
phantom acres would have exceeded sub- 
stantially the total intended diverted acre- 
age in the county for the 1961 feed grain 
program. Available figures indicate a total 
of 42,217 acres of intended participation in 
the feed grain program for Faribault County 
in 1961. 

On a State basis, an increase of 30 acres 
for each of the 126,243 feed grain farmers, 
for a total of 3,787,290 acres would have been 
more than double the total intended par- 
ticipation of 1,586,079 acres in the 1961 feed 
grain program. The use of inflated acres 
and the promiscuous handling of appeals for 
selfish and political reasons destroys the 
effectiveness of any acreage reduction surplus 
control program. Certainly, the many thou- 
sands of unincorporated family farmers in 
Minnesota would have a right to protest 
favorite treatment of the farm belonging to 
the State ASCS chairman and would have 
a right to question the double standard in 
the decistons made on this type of appeal. 

I visited the Faribault County office on 
September 7, 1961, for the intended purpose 
of reviewing the handling of appeals, and 
base acreage adjustments, in addition to 
the documents pertaining to Mr. Wulette's 
participation in the feed grain program. Mr. 
John Hayes, the county ASCS chairman, re- 
fused me access to any of these records, 
which, I believe, unless regulations have re- 
cently changed, are public information. Mr. 
Hayes stated that even if directed by you, 
the records concerning Mr. Willette would 
not be made available to me. However, when 
he was reminded that he, no doubt, was 
responsible to some authority, he stated that 
he would give some consideration to a direc- 
tive from you to open the records. The other 
members of the county committee were not 
in accord with this determination. It is my 
opinion that there has been collusion be- 
tween Mr. Hayes and Mr. Willette in obtain- 
ing this favored treatment for the State 
chairman. 

I have no personal ax to grind with Mr. 
Willette. It is disheartening, however, as 
a farmer and former State administrative 
officer in this WSDA agency, to observe in- 
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effective administration and selfish personal 
interests which destroy and doom to failure 
legislation and farm programs designed to 
improve the status of our farm people. 

I feel sure that you, as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, expect these farm programs to be 
administered fairly and equitably and that 
you will not condone the type of action in- 
volved in this case as indicated by the above 
information, I would appreciate being ad- 
vised of your plans to correct this situation 
in Minnesota. 


Sincerely, 
E. J. PERSON, 
Executive Secretary, Republican Farm 
Council. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1961. 
Mr. E. J. PERSON, 
Executive Secretary, 
Republican State Central Committee, 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Dear Mr. Person: The Secretary's Office 
referred to my attention your letter of last 
week relative to the State ASC chairman, 
Mr. Willette, and his participation in the 
feed grain program. 

This particular transaction has been under 
investigation by my agency and investigators 
report to me that there is no evidence of 
fraud and collusion on the part of Mr. 
Willette as the State ASC chairman. How- 
ever, I do feel there is an honest mistake of 
judgment by the operators of Mr. Willette’s 
farms, and Mr. Willette agrees with that con- 
clusion. 

Therefore, Mr. Willette has submitted his 
resignation as State ASC chairman of 
Minnesota in order that there will be no 
misunderstanding on the part of the De- 
partment’s intentions to administer the feed 
grain program in a fair and equitable man- 
ner to all who participate in it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace D. GODFREY, 


Administrator. 
Mr. George Etzell, Minnesota Repub- 
lican National Committeeman, has today 
called for clear and honest answers 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the following questions: 

First. Who filed the Willette appeal 
for an added 30 acres in the corn base 
which led to an overpayment of $1,238? 

Second. Was the appeal filed in writ- 
ing and if so by whom was the appeal 
signed? 

Third. Who received the appeal and 
who passed on the appeal and granted 
the extra 30 acres in the corn base? 

Fourth. What checking procedures or 
auditing procedures are used to guard 
against this type of result? 

Fifth. How could land with no previous 
history be granted a corn acreage allot- 
ment? 

Sixth. Who was the fieldman who 
Willette said should have caught the vio- 
lation of Agriculture Department regu- 
lations? 

Seventh. Why was Mr. Person denied 
access to the records on September 7, 
1961, by Mr. John Hayes, the county 
ASCS chairman? It is my understand- 
ing that these records are open to public 
inspection. If that is so the fact that 
Mr. Hayes would refuse to reveal the 
facts serves to cast a cloud of suspicion 
over this entire matter. 

Surely everyone who is concerned with 
proper handling of the feed-grain pro- 
gram will be vitally interested in Secre- 
tary Freeman's answers. 
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Review of Activities of Congressman 
Giaimo in Ist Session of the 87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, as the ist 
session of the 87th Congress draws to a 
Close, I wish to join with the great num- 

of my colleagues who customarily 
insert in the Recorp a review of their 
activities during the congressional ses- 
Sion so that my summary will be gen- 
erally available for the information of 
my constituents. During the 86th Con- 
gress, when I served my freshman term, 
I innovated periodic reports to the people 
of my district; these reports were so well 
received that I am happy to continue the 
Practice. 

It is well known that as one continues 

Congress, just as it is in other careers, 
additional experience leads to greater re- 
Sponsibilities. I have been pleased to ac- 
cept additional committee jobs and re- 
SPonsibilities because I know that each 
assignment offers new opportunities for 
Serving my district and the Nation. 
Thus, I am pleased that, in addition to 
my membership on the Education and 
Labor Committee, I have been honored 

year with an assignment on the 

House Administration Committee and 

Several active subcommittees of the 
House, which are cited below. 
THE EDUCATION BILLS 


When this Congress convened last 
January, I was again assigned to work 
With the Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
Cation of the Education and Labor Com- 
Mittee where, because of my service dur- 
ing the last Congress, I have become the 
ranking member of the majority party 
Under the chairman. In this position I 
had the opportunity to work very closely 
On the education program which the 
Committee prepared for the House. I 
am proud of the work of my committee 
and of the measures it recommended to 
guarantee our children a school system 
of quality capable of providing them with 
the fullest possible preparation to meet 
the challenge expected in their world of 
the future. 

In his campaign and in his messages to 
Congress, President Kennedy asked that 
We greatly increase our investments in 
the field of education. I am happy to 
report that my subcommittee worked 

and long to produce legislation that 
Would boost the efforts of our colleges 
and universities and improve the tried 
and tested National Defense Education 
Act. During the unfortunate illness of 
Our subcommittee chairman, I was hon- 
dred to serve as acting chairman and 
thus help coordinate committee work on 
ese programs, In the end, the House 

ucation and Labor Committee, by dili- 
gent effort, did produce legislation that 

every major respect answered the call 
Of the President, the desires of the Amer- 
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ican people, and the people of my district; 
as expressed in the elections last fall. 

Because groups that ostensibly sup- 
ported the President’s program chose to 
place self-interest above national inter- 
est and allowed themselves to become the 
pawns of Republican-southern obstruc- 
tionists, the House was denied the op- 
portunity to discuss any vote upon the 
program prepared by my committee after 
many months of work. The shocking 
truth is that the House never did reject 
the President’s education program be- 
cause it never was allowed to vote upon 
its merits. Late in August, a consid- 
erably watered down version of the orig- 
inal committee bill was finally offered for 
debate. The measure provided $325 mil- 
lion in Federal funds for a 1-year emer- 
gency program for construction of public 
school classrooms in areas that have a 
demonstrated need; a 1-year extension 
of grants for schools in nearly 300 areas 
impacted by Federal installations—that 
is, areas in which Government activities 
employing Federal workers have resulted 
in overcrowded schools—and contin- 
uance for 1 year of the NDEA college- 
student loan program, due to expire next 
June. I considered this “package” to be 
a bare minimum and a reasonable ap- 
proach. However, by a vote of 242 to 169, 
the House refused to even discuss the bill. 
Voting to block debate were 62 south- 
erners and 160 Republicans. Voting to 
at least consider the bill were 163 Demo- 
crats and 6 Republicans. 

Eventually, the House voted to con- 
tinue the existing impacted areas and 
the NDEA programs for 2 years. I 
yoted against this action because: 

First. I believe certain aspects of the 
so-called impacted areas program are 
nothing more than “pork barrel” legis- 
lation, 

Second. I wanted to demonstrate 
against those who misled the public by 
raising States rights, church-state, and 
other false constitutional issues, but who 
then proved themselves insincere by 
voting their own districts Federal money 
under the so-called impacted areas bills; 
evidently they were not afraid of Fed- 
eral control when it meant money for 
their own school systems. 

Third. I believe both the NDEA and 
impacted areas program need improve- 
ment, and my committee made specific 
recommendations along this line. After 
the House refused to debate these pro- 
posals, I could not vote to continue these 
programs with all their faults, especially 
since the NDEA program has another 
year to go and plenty of time is avail- 
able next year to improve on it. 

Fourth. The need for general assist- 
ance to our school systems was recog- 
nized by both the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties in convention; re- 
fusal to even discuss legislation that 
would meet these needs appeared to me 
to be an abdication of responsibility, and 
I voted to protest against it. 

I believe we can make no sounder in- 
vestment than to improve the educa- 
tion of America’s youth. Therefore, I 
shall continue to fight for an adequate 
education program next year. In this 
regard, I am pleased to report that I 
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have been asked to serve with a five-man 
congressional task force charged with 
the responsibility of preparing a pro- 
gram to help college students and our 
institutions of higher learning. As you 
know, tomorrow’s world will demand 
greater numbers of college-trained peo- 
ple; we dare not shortchange America 
by denying the youth of today the oppor- 
tunity to explore the limits of their aca- 
demic potential. 

EDUCATION AND THE BATTLE FOR MEN'S MINDS 


During my campaign for reelection 
last year, I described the great impor- 
tance which I attach to adequately pro- 
viding for our youth; attention to their 
schools and the quality of their teachers 
as well as guidance to direct their latent 
talents and skills into constructive ac- 
tivities must be provided by this genera- 
tion if the next is to be prepared to lead 
America to greater heights. The youth 
of any nation is that country’s most pre- 
cious resource. Therefore, although our 
primary interest is with our schools in 
America, our Nation, as leader of the 
free world, must also concern itself with 
the caliber of training being offered 
elsewhere. On March 13, President 
Kennedy announced his famous Alli- 
ance for Progress program with Latin 
America, and in his statement he called 
for increased cooperation between uni- 
versities in our country and in the 
countries south of us. Shortly there- 
after, Congressman JoHN BRADEMAS, of 
Indiana, and I were commissioned to 
make a study of higher education in 
Argentina, and to report back to the 
Education and Labor Committee. We 
held innumerable conferences with Latin 
American educators and Government 
leaders here in Washington, and during 
a congressional recess last spring, we 
visited several campuses in Argentina. 
It was during this visit that I was made 
the object of a short but bitter pro- 
Castro, anti-American demonstration. 
The report of our visit is now available, 
and I urge any of my readers who is 
interested in reading it to write to me in 
Washington; I shall be happy to send 
him a copy. 

The admonition to know thine enemy 
is a wise one, and one that will be fol- 
lowed by this Congress. As the people 
of Connecticut’s Third District read this 
report, I will be visiting classrooms in 
the Soviet Union. Along with the mem- 
bers of my subcommittee, I will be view- 
ing firsthand the facilities of Russian 
schools, and I shall be meeting with the 
men and women who are training the 
Russian adult of tomorrow. I shall re- 
port fully on my visit to Russia when I 
return at the end of October. 

THE ECONOMY 

The general pickup in the economy 
from the doldrums in which it languished 
last year has renewed worldwide confi- 
dence in the economic strength of Amer- 
ica. However, what has me worried is 
the fact that the gain in jobs has been 
moderate despite booming output. With 
the Reciprocal Trade Act due for exten- 
sion next year, special interest groups 
are already busy trying to pin a scape- 
goat label on our trade program with the 
free nations of the world. To fully study 
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this matter, a new ad hoc committee 
has been formed to investigate the im- 
pact. of imports. and exports upon do- 
mestic employment. Because of the op- 
portunity it offers for me to inform 
myself about this issue, I am happy that 
I was selected to be a member of this 
st up. 

8 months of investigation, 
I have come to the conclusion that our 
real problem lies in automation and the 
lack of an adequate program to cope 
with it. Foreign nations have consist- 
ently bought more goods and services 
from us than we have imported from 
them. Therefore, although I whole- 
heartedly believe that certain improve- 
ments must be made in our trade pol- 
icies to adjust for the changes which 
have occurred in our own and foreign 
economies, we cannot arbitrarily shut 
out the products of other countries with- 
out inviting retaliation which, in view of 
our favorable balance in trade, can only 
hurt us more than it would help. I am 
convinced that the best way to better 
our employment problem is to improve 
the competitive status of our businesses 
through various tax reforms and in- 
dustrial redevelopment programs. I 
supported the area redevelopment bill 
proposed by the President after proper 
safeguards to protect New England in- 
dustry were written into it, and I am 
pleased that it was adopted. The House 
Ways and Means Committee has received 
President Kennedy's proposals for sweep- 
ing tax reforms to encourage expansion 
of business activity and thus create more 
jobs; I am confident that this program 
will be acted upon during the early 
weeks of the next congressional session. 

But since American society is a part- 
nership between government at all levels 
and individual citizens, President Ken- 
nedy’s call for economic growth will go 
unanswered unless our businessmen and 
our labor force are willing to become 
more efficient. To help our local busi- 
nessmen compete, I called a districtwide 
conference last April to which I invited 
some of the top Government procure- 
ment agents in the Northeast. More than 
100 representatives of industry in the 
district participated in a full day of dis- 
cussions with Government. purchasers. 
The chamber of commerce in the area 
cooperated magnificently, and I believe 
a great deal of yaluable information was 
obtained by those in attendance. Our 
State leads the Nation in per capita sales 
to the Federal Government, and I want 
Connecticut industry to retain its excel- 
lent relations with this giant customer. 
My office staff and I stand ready at all 
times to provide our local businesses with 
the information they will need to go 
after and win Government contracts. 

Another growing source of profits and 
jobs is world trade. In this area, also, I 
intend to cooperate fully with local busi- 
nessmen seeking assistance in obtaining 
information about oversea markets and 
international trade fairs. By aggres- 
sively seeking out new business and by 
developing new markets for our prod- 
ucts, we can do much to create new jobs 
in our community. 

The fight to improve the competitive 
position of industry in the Third District 
takes many forms. Unfair competition 
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from other regions of the country in the 
form of substandard wages or unjustified 
subsidized electric power costs also had 
my attention during the year. I believe 
passage of the President’s minimum 
wage program will do much to alleviate 
the former condition, and defeat of a 
proposal to allow a federally owned nu- 
clear weapons plant to provide cheap 
electric power in competition with pri- 
vate utilities to the Northwest will per- 
mit private industry there to move ahead 
and satisfy the power needs of that re- 
gion as it does in New England. I am in 
great sympathy with employing public 
power in areas of our country that are 
depressed and otherwise incapable of 
encouraging private industry to provide 
the power at rates necessary to stimu- 
late development of the region. How- 
ever, no such national interest was dem- 
onstrated to me which would justify the 
attempt made in Congress to put the 
Federal Government into the power 
business at Hanford, Wash. 
LEGISLATION 


During this past year, two measures 
which I authored and introduced in the 
House were passed by the Congress, The 
first measure was the Practical Nurse 
Training Act extension, which was 
passed on April 12. This measure ex- 
tended until 1965 a Federal-State pro- 
gram of training practical nurses; it au- 
thorizes $5 million in annual grants to 
States which match the Federal con- 
tribution. With hospitals becoming 
more overcrowded and medical costs on 
the increase, the need for well-trained 
practical nurses to serve in the home 
and to relieve the registered nurse for 
more specialized tasks has become in- 
creasingly evident. It is my hope that 
this legislation will help provide a great- 
er reservoir of skilled nurses to improve 
the quality of our medical care pro- 
grams. 

Of more direct concern to the Third 
District is the passage of my bill to ex- 
pand the facilities and activities of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Labora- 
tory at Milford. The scientists working 
at this Laboratory have made some re- 
markable discoveries which offer great 
promise for restoring the once prosper- 
ous shellfish industry in Long Island 


Sound; their work achieved worldwide 


recognition and may lead to a method 
of cultivating sea crops as scientifically 
as we now farm the land. The legisla- 
tion which I authored provides the Lab- 
oratory with $1,325,000 to enlarge its 
facilities and train commercial shellfish 
men in the new methods developed by 
the Milford scientists. This bill was 
passed by Congress on August 22. 

In the table printed below, I have 
listed the major legislative actions of 
this session, which I supported in their 
final form. On February 21, 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy presented Democratic 
congressional leaders with a list of 16 
priority measures which he hoped could 
be adopted at the earliest opportunity. 
Twelve of those 16 have been favorably 
acted upon; those that have been en- 
acted into law are marked with an aster- 
isk on my table. Several more major 
legislative items were requested and 
passed; they also appear on my listing. 
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87TH CONGRESS 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 

S. 1852, June 21, 1961: Authorizes $12.5 
billion additional for fiscal 1962 for con- 
struction of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels; continues B-52, B-58 bomber pro- 
duction programs; provides for 2 new nu- 
clear-powered missile frigates; and steps up 
Polaris submarine production to 29 by 1964, 
instead of 1967 (Public Law 87-53). 

H.R. 5000, June 27, 1961: Authorizes $893.9 
million for construction and improvement 
projects at military bases at home and 
abroad, including missile sites and nuclear 
submarine bases, provides for 7.000 new 
housing units (Public Law 87-57). 

H.R. 6874, July 21, 1961: Authorizes $1.7 
billion for National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for fiscal 1962; includes in- 
creases for manned-moon-orbiting project 
and for research on solid and nuclear pro- 
pellants (Public Law 87-98). 

Senate Joint Resolution 120, August 1, 
1961: Authorizes the President to call up to 
250,000 reservists and National Guardsmen 
for active duty of not more than 1 year and 
to extend training periods (Public Law 
87-117). 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

S. 1983, September 4, 1981: Authorizes $4.3 
billion program of loans and grants for for- 
elgn economic aid and development, milt- 
tary assistance and support, and contribu- 
tions to international programs; provides 
borrowing authority for development. loans, 
and a contingency fund for use at Presi- 
dent's discretion. 

H.R. 6518, May 27, 1961: Effectuates previ- 
ously authorized Latin American program 
(Public Law 86-735) by appropriating $600 
million; includes $100 million disaster relief 
for Chile, $394 million for loans by Inter- 
American Development Bank, $6 million for 
social and economic programs of OAS, and 
$100 million for loans and grants by ICA 
(Public Law 87-41). 

House Joint Resolution 384, June 30, 1961: 
Provides for acceptance by the United States 
of agreement with France, Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom for establishment of 
the Carribean Organization to promote the 
progress and development of the area (Pub- 
lic Law 87-73). 

S. 1720, July 20, 1961: Extends indefinitely 
the President’s authority to use surplus farm 
products to ald the people and economy of 
underdeveloped nations and permits broad- 
ened program (Public Law 87-92). 

HR, 6611, August 10, 1961: Reduces from 
$500 to $100 value of goods returning Amer- 
icans may bring back duty free from abroad 
(Pubile Law 87-132). 

S. 6107 June 29, 1961: Establishes a U.S. 
Travel Service in the Department of Com- 
merce to promote and encourage tourist 
travel from abroad (Public Law 87-63). 

Treaty: 1 Executive E—Convention of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, signed at Paris, December 14, 
1960, by representatives of the United States, 
Canada, and 18 member countries of the 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration. (Ratified March 16, 1961.) 

DOMESTIC LEGISLATION > 

H.R. 4510, March 22, 1961: Emergency 
Feed Grain Act: Applicable to 1961 feed 
grain crop, this law encourages reduction of 
acreage planted so as to reduce Government- 
owned surpluses, raise farm income, and 
assure consumers falr and stable prices for 
meat, milk, and poultry products (Public 
Law 87-5). 

H.R. 4806, March 24, 1961: Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act; Extends 
the TUC program through June 30, 1962, 


Included in President Kennedy’s February 
21 16-point list of priority legislation, 
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Providing repayable Federal grants to States 
to provide 13 weeks additional unemploy- 
Ment compensation benefits to unemployed 
workers exhausting their benefits. This new 
law has helped alleviate the severe hard- 
ships of unemployed workers and their fam- 
ilies during the recession period, and in- 
creases purchasing power to stimulate de- 
Mand during the recession (Public Law 
87-6). 
S. 163; April 7, 1961: Reorganization Act 
on: Extends until June 1, 1963, the 
authority granted to the President in the 
tion Act of 1949 to submit plans 
to Congress for tion of the execu- 
tive branch (Public Law 87-18). 

S. 1. May 1, 1961: Area Redevelopment 
Act: Twice vetoed by former President Eisen- 
hower, this new program provides $394 mil- 
lion in Federal loans and grants to assist 
Qualifying urban and rural areas suffering 
trom chronic economic distress and substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment (Public 
Law 87-27). 

H.R. 3935, May 5, 1961; Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments: Extends minimum wage 
COverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to 3.6 million uncovered workers (mostly 
in retail trade), the first new coverage ap- 
Proved by Congress since 1938. Raises the 
Minimum wage of workers previously cov- 
ered to $1.25 an hour in two steps, brings 
newly covered workers to the new legal mini- 
Mum within 4 years (Public Law 87-30). 

H.R. 4884. May 8, 1961: Aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents: Amends So- 
cial Security Act to provide Federal match- 
ing grants to States through June 3, 1962, to 
assist dependent children of needy unem- 
Ployed parents (Public Law 87-31). 

8. 912. May 19, 1961: Federal judgeships: 

des for the Presidential appointment of 
73 long needed new Federal judgeships (10 
circuit; 61 permanent district; 2 temporary 
district). When filled, they will help expe- 
dite the huge backlog of cases now crowd- 
court dockets (Public Law 87-36). 

H.R. 6713. June 29, 1961: Federal-Aid 
Highway Act Amendments: Modifies the Fed- 
€ral-aid highway program, authorizing an 
Additional $11.5 billion to keep construction 
Of the 41,000 mile Interstate System on 
Schedule for completion in 1972, providing 
& new schedule of highway user taxes (Pub- 
lic Law 87-61). 

H.R. 6027, June 30, 1961: Social Security 
Act Amendments: Liberalizes the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide $780 million in new or 
increased benefits during the first 12 months 
to an estimated 44 million persons. Re- 
duced the optional retirement age for men 
to 62 (with reduced benefits); raised the 
minimum benefit from $33 to $40 a month; 

widow's benefits by 10 percent; 
Taised the earnings ceiling for retired persons, 
broadened the insured status requirements, 
and increased the Federal share of State pro- 
grams for the needy aged, blind, and dis- 
abled (Public Law 87-64), 

S. 146, June 30, 1961: Special milk pro- 
gram for children: Extended the special milk 
Program for children until June 30, 1962, and 

the authorization from $95 million to 
$105 million (Public Law 87-67). 

S. 1922. June 30, 1961: Housing Act of 
1961: The most comprehensive housing meas- 
ure passed by Congress in 12 years, this new 
law provides $4.88 billion in Federal loans 
and grants to cities, towns, and rural areas 
for urban renewal, public housing, elderly 
housing, farm housing, college housing, com- 
Munity facilities, “open space park and rec- 
Teation area development in cities, urban 
™aes-transportation systems, home improve- 
Ment, a housing program for moderate-in- 
Come families, and liberalizes the FHA home 
— — 


1 Included in President Kennedy's Febru- 
ary 21 16-point list of priority legislation. 
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mortgage insurance program. Similar legis- 
lation in the last Con was vetoed by 
President Eisenhower (Public Law 87-70). 
E.R. 5723, July 6, 1961: Veterans’ home 
loan program extension: Extends the vet- 
erans’ guaranteed and direct home loan pro- 
gram for World War II veterans until July 
25, 1967, and for Korean veterans until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1975, and provides additional $1.2 
billion in authorizations for advances from 
the Treasury for the VA direct home loan 
eh Hien through fiscal 1967 (Public Law 


H.R. 6441, July 20, 1961: Water Pollution 
Control Act amendments: Broadens and ex- 
tends the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act to June 30, 1967, increasing the existing 
$50 million annual authorization for Federal, 
matching grants to communities for the con- 
struction of waste treatment plants to $80 
million in fiscal 1962, $80 million in fiscal 
1963 and $100 million each in fiscal 1964 
through 1967. Strengthens enforcement and 
extends jurisdiction of Federal pollution 
abatement authority to all interstate and 
navigable waters. A less comprehensive bill 
was vetoed by President Eisenhower in the 
last Congress (Public Law 87-88). 

S. 796, July 20, 1961: Surplus property dis- 
posal: Authorizes State agencies engaged in 
distribution of Federal surplus property to 
utilize surplus personal property needed to 
effectively carry out educational, public 
health, or civil defense programs in the 
States (Public Law 87-94). 

S. 857, August 7, 1961: Cape Cod National 
Seashore: Establishes, within the national 
park system, the Cape Cod (Mass.) National 
Seashore, the first national park to be estab- 
lished in the United States since 1947. Au- 
thorizes $16 million for purchase of lands 
for the park area (Public Law 87-126). 

S. 1643, August 8, 1961: General Farm Act: 
Extends feed grain program for 1962 crop; 
liberalizes farm credit programs; establishes 
wheat program for 1961-62, encouraging acre- 
age reduction; extends and broadens food for 
peace program (Public Law 480); extends 
National Wool Act, Great Plains conserya- 
tion program, school milk program, and 
broadens marketing orders to other com- 
modities (Public Law 87-128). 

S. 279, September 11, 1961: Juvenile delin- 
quency control: Authorizes a program of Fed- 
eral grants to communities arid nonprofit 
agencies of $5 million a year for 4 years to 
finance projects to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Stockpile of Dairy Foods Protected From 
Nuclear Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a telegram’ sent to Presi- 
dent Kennedy by William C, Eckles, gen- 
eral manager of the Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative, Fond du Lac, Wis. A copy 
of the telegram sent to my office is as 
follows: 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1961. 
Hon. Joun F, KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT KENNEDY: Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative urges that immediate 
consideration be given to the stockpiling of 
properly packaged evaporated milk, cheese, 
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butter, and milk powder in cotnainers to pro- 
tect such from atomic fallout. It would be 
stockpiled and used in emergencies. Such, 
in quantities of 30 pounds per capita would 
insure 2 to 4 weeks supply of the most nutri- 
tious and essential proteins, carbohydrates, 
and fats obtainable. 

If not feasible as Government defense 
project, suggest Government sponsorship of 
private industry developing such through 
loans, contracts, etc., for home fallout shel- 
ter provisioning. 

Pure MILE Propvucts COOPERATIVE, 
Wx. C. Ecktes, General Manager. 
Fonp DU Lac, WIS. 


Research in the Life Sciences for the 
Exploration of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
tensive study is now underway of the 
organization of research in the life 
sciences for the exploration of space. 
Our colleague, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dappar1o] submitted a re- 
port on this question to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics earlier this 
year and raised certain questions re- 
garding possible duplication of effort in 
his research, both within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and between that De- 
partment and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Lt. Gen. James E. Briggs, chief of the 
Air Training Command, took note of 
this background when he addressed a 
group making a life sciences study at 
Brooks Air Force Base, Tex., last 
week. The hurricane, incidentally, upset 
the timetable on this program so that 
General Briggs was unable to deliver 
his remarks in person and they were read 
for him by Brig. Gen. John A. Hilger. 

His remarks pay a fine tribute to the 
work of the gentleman from Connecticut 
Mr. Dappar1o] in focusing attention on 
this problem. I believe real progress is 
being made in the effort to shape a real 
national program in this area. As Mr. 
Dapparto has consistently urged, the di- 
rection of our effort at the moment is 
toward, I am happy to say, more orderly 
development of life science research and 
more efficient use of men and facilities. 

I believe General Griggs’ remarks are 
well worth the attention of the House 
and I offer them for the RECORD: 

Gentleman, what I have to say today re- 
sults from conviction built up during a total 
of 11 years service in the Pentagon and 
from 2 years of service with the Air Train- 
ing Command, which included the formation 
of the Aerospace Medical Center in that 
Command. My views have developed after 
untold conversations, discussions and argu- 
ments, if you will, with General Bedwell, his 
predecessor, General Benson, and with the 
Surgeon General. I will use medical terms, 
which I cannot define but about which, as a 
layman, I can testify to the confusion caused 
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its terminology. Not only are the names 
often obscure and meaningless to laymen, 
but they have a tendency to vary from 
one agency to another. 

Here at the Aerospace Medical Center, 
where studies of the human element in space 
flight were inaugurated 13 years ago, they 
have been known from the beginning by the 
simple and expressive term, “space medi- 
cine.” 

In the Soviet Union, the same branch of 
science is called cosmic medicine. Both in 
this country and abroad, sometimes it is 
known as astrobiology. 

On the other hand, some institutions refer 
to space medicine as bioastronautics. Others 
use the term “space biology,” or “human 
factors." The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration identifies its medical 
division as the Office of Life Science Pro- 


One reason for the present disorganization 
in our drive to launch man into orbit may 
be this confusion in terminology. If two 
agencies have laboratories to investigate the 
medical effects of interplanetary flight, but 
one calls it space ecology, while the other 
refers to it as environment astrobiodynam- 
ics, obviously it will be that much harder to 
detect the possible duplication of programe 
and facilities. 

The field is certainly a large one—as large 
as the universe itself. There is plenty of 
room in space medicine for many scientific 
organizations to make significant contribu- 
tions. But the recent multiplication of 
space medical laboratories in the Govern- 
ment, in private institutions, and in the 
aerospace industry has begun to approach 
the point of absurdity. 

In the U.S. House of Representatives, only 
2 months ago, the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics met to consider an increase 
in funds authorized for NASA in the pres- 
ent fiscal year, 1962. Among the questions 
taken up was the proposed expansion of the 
NASA office of life science programs. 

One of the most active members of the 
committee, the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Representative EmILIO Q. Danpario, inserted 
into the Recorp an extensive survey which 
he had made of existing programs and fa- 
cilities in the field of space biology and space 
medicine, 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dappario| counted at least 20 Armed Forces 
laboratories which are now conducting ma- 
jor research programs in this field. Besides, 
he named almost 100 civilian institutions 
in the United States, and about 70 more 
abroad, which are performing research under 
contract for the Air Force in specialized 
areas related to bioastronautics. 

In most cases, the civilian contracts are 
let because these institutions have profes- 
sional people and facilities that cannot be 
found in the Armed Forces, and could not be 
duplicated at any price. Hence, they rep- 
resent the most economical means of secur- 
ing these experimental results. 

But in the Government agencies there is 
a considerable amount of duplication both 
in facilities and in programs. The trend in 
recent years has been for this multiplica- 
tion of effort to increase, rather than di- 
minish, under the impact of the present 
emergency in space science and technology. 

The piling up of parallel programs not 
only wastes urgently needed mongy, it also 
leads to shortages of highly qualified scien- 
tifle manpower, which is perhaps more 
urgently needed than money. 

The net result of this competition for 
programs and facilities is to spread our re- 
search effort thinly over a great number of 
laboratories, giving none of them the op- 
portunity to make full use of their creative 
faculties, their background of and 
experience, or their physical equipment. 
While new research organizations are being 
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built, older ones have often run at less than 
their maximum capability. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, Con- 
gressman Dapparro, recommended that the 
President direct the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council to look into this duplica- 
tion of effort. Further, he recommended 
that a single authority should be appointed 
to coordinate all the activities in this field. 
It would be empowered to combine the most 
important agencies into a unified organiza- 
tion, and to formulate a comprehensive 
program for research in space medicine. 

As & result of these recommendations by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dapparto}] the present committee is here at 
Brooks Air Force Base today. 

I would like to make it clear that the Air 
Force has not been unaware of this situation, 
or indifferent to tt. For some time, we have 
realized that there was needless competition 
in bioastronautics research, not only with 
other agencies of the Government, or be- 
tween separate branches of the armed serv- 
ices, but also within the services them- 
selyes—including the Air Force. 

It became apparent, quite a while ago, that 
our scientific facilities could be managed 
more effeetively if they were brought to- 
gether under unified direction. For more 
than a year, a plan has been before the air 
staff to accomplish a reorganization of the 
kind suggested by Mr, Dappario, within the 
Alr Force. 

The difficulty has been that each com- 
mand, having jurisdiction over an important 
research activity, which was vital to his own 
operation, has been reluctant to part with 
control of it. I can speak on this subject 
from my own experience. The Aerospace 
Medical Center is a part of my command. 
Not only is it an essential research institu- 
tion. It is also an indispensable facility for 
training Air Force physicians, nurses, and 
medical technicians. 

As such, it performs a necessary service for 
the Air Training Command, for the Air Force 
and for national security, one which Is closely 
related to our other activities, in building and 
maintaining an adequate force of experi- 
enced people to man the advanced weapon 
systems that we rely on for the protection of 
our Nation today. I have therefore been— 
understandably, I think—less than eager to 
see this fine organization detached from my 
command. 

The research, training, and clinical func- 
tions of the center could not be separated, 
and placed under different commands. It is 
well understood in the medical profession 
that these functions complement one an- 
other, providing the specialist with a compre- 
hensive background of theory and experience. 
They have been so closely integrated at this 
center, throughout its history, that to divide 
them would be like severing the head of a 
patient from his heart and his intestines. 

So it has come down to the question: 
Which of these functions is the most vital 
one in the present crisis that confronts our 
Nation? I have been reluctantly persuaded 
that the most vital one at this time is re- 
search. As you have undoubtedly heard, it 
has been decided that the Aerospace Medical 
Center, with its components here at Brooks 
and elsewhere, it is to be detached from the 
Air Training Command and reassigned as 
the Aerospace Medical Division of the Air 
Force Systems Command. 

It will then have under it the most im- 
portant laboratories now performing re- 
search in space medicine for the Air Force— 
including the Aerospace Medical Laboratory 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, the 
Aerospace Medical Field Laboratory at Hol- 
loman Air Force Base, and the Arctic Aero- 
medical Laboratory in Alaska. The trans- 
fer is expected to become final within the 
next few weeks. 

So the Air Force already has taken definite 
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steps to consolidate its own aerospace re- 
search facilities. They will be centered 
here at Brooks, under the overall direction 
of the Systems Command, which is the or- 
ganization most directly concerned with de- 
velopment of manned vehicles for military 
space flight. These facilities will continuc 
to be available to any other agency of the 
Government which is participating in the 
national space effort. 

I have outlined these actions, and the cir- 
cumstances that caused them to be taken, 
in order to show the real concern felt by all 
of us in the Air Force over the wasteful 
duplication of programs and facilities. 
These independent laboratories grew up at 
a time when space flight, as a practical ac- 
complishment, was considered to be far in 
the future. They arose out of the foresight 
and the curiosity of research specialists who 
were primarily engaged in other tasks. 

It is only natural that they went their 
separate ways, along parallel paths, and ac- 
quired their own associations and traditions. 
For many of the people who have been doing 
this work, it is not easy to reorient their 
organizational channels and concepts. 

But the times have changed. Space op- 
erations are no longer a remote prospect for 
tomorrow, but & present reality, vividly 
exemplified by the recent orbital flights of 
the Soviet cosmonauts, Gagarin and Titov, 

Under these conditions, we can no longer 
afford to stand on past associations or tra- 
ditions or habits of behavior. We have to 
mobilize all our creative energies, our 
talents, and our resources for the drive to 
make America—with its free world allies— 
supreme in space, 

No Government agency that puts its own 
interests ahead of this national effort can 
attain a full measure of achievement in the 
technical competition of our day. I have 
seen this truth, and have regretfully parted 
with one of the most valued elements of my 
command, I hope that every other Govern- 
ment agency—if the situation requires it— 
may have the generosity of spirit to do the 
same. 


Cuba: Key to Our Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Cuba mili- 
tarily is as important to the Defense 
of the Western Hemisphere as the Pan- 
ama Canal. In fact, it is of more stra- 
tegic importance because an enemy can 
move from Cuba, in this age of moderi: 
warfare, in any direction. The follow- 
ing report by Arthur M. Wilcox, assist- 
ant editor of the Charleston News and 
Courier, Charleston, S.C., is a timely and 
urgent warning: 

Cusa: A HAVEN For SOVIET SUBMARINES 
(By Comdr, Arthur M. Wilcox, U.S. Navy 
Reserve) 

(Nore—Commander Wilcox is assistant 
editor of the Charleston, S.C., News and Cour- 
ier and a specialist on antisubmarine war- 
fare.) 

Ever since the founding of the United 
States, the military value of Cuba to an 
enemy of this country has been recognizec. 

Relations between Cuba and the United 
States have been a series of continuing ef- 
forts to keep Cuba out of the hands of an 
alien power—meaning non-American. 
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Sixty years ago the great U.S. naval strate- 
gist, Adm. Alfred Thayer Mahan pointed out 
at length what it would mean to the United 
States to have a powerful enemy in com- 
mand of Cuba. He said it would be ruinous, 

Nothing has changed in warfare to render 
Mahan's warning less valid today. If any- 
thing it is more significant than before. 

Mahan knew nothing of the ballistic mis- 
šile submarine. He could not foresee that 
Cuba would someday be swept into the camp 
Of a powerful and unfriendly Russia. 

If he had, he would have said that Rus- 
sian submarines must be prevented at all 
ae from utilizing Cuban ports and har- 


The vast stretch of the Cuban coast is 
Notable for its deep and sheltered anchor- 
ages. One of the things that makes cruis- 
ing the coast of Cuba attractive to mari- 
ners is its peculiar hydrography. In some 
Places, particularly in the approaches to im- 
Portant harbors on the south coast, the 100- 
fathom curve sweeps in to within a stone’s 
throw of the land. For many reasons, in- 
Cluding the danger of detection and the haz- 
ards to navigation, submariners prefer to 
Operate beyond the 100-fathom curve in deep 
Water, 

The south coast of Cuba is made to order 
for submarines seeking shelter there. They 
Can run deep and silent until they are close 
to shore. Then, on the surface, they can 
Slip quickly into port. There they can be 
detected only by aerial reconnaissance. The 
harbors of Cuba are sheltered by high moun- 

from observation from the sea. The 
Spanish Admiral Cervera was able to conceal 
his whole fleet from American observation 
within the harbor of Santiago. 

The combination of deep water at their en- 

and high protecting mountains make 
Certain harbors of immense strategic value 
in the era of the ballistic submarine—par- 
ticularly to Soviet Russia and particularly 
at this moment. 

Although the United States is well ad- 
vanced in the field of nuclear propulsion and 
Submarine missiles, the Soviet navy is tak- 
ing only its first wobbly steps in this field. 

The Reds have a few crude “nukes,” prob- 
ably armed with a medium-range missile. 

ir chief reliance is upon conventional 
Submarines carrying two or three short-range 
Missiles apiece. Like all conventional sub- 
, which rely on short-lived batteries 
or noisy snorkeling devices for underwater 
An the Soviet missiles subs now opera- 
mal are limited in range and comparatively 
easy to detect. > 

Moreover, the Reds apparently have not 
yet been able to develop a missile which may 
12 released from beneath the surface like 
lan U.S. Polaris. This means that the 
pac submarines must expose them- 

ves upon the surface, perhaps for a pe- 

Of several minutes in order to make a 

Successful launching. During this period, 

that U.S. defensive forces are nor- 

mally alert, there is an excellent chance for 
detection. 


Until Cuba fell to the Reds, the handica 
Upon Soviet capabilities to launch a aie 
Totul submarine missile attack on the 
roa States might have been fatal to 
ati effort. The Castro revolution changed 
the ee Soviet subs which formerly lacked 
=e capacity to remain on station within 
‘inns distance of the United States for 
bne periods, have been handed this capa- 
the on a silver platter by the failure of 
th U.S. Government to recognize and halt 

e drift of Cuba into the Soviet orbit. 
N submarines need no longer lie on 
3 in the open sea. They need only 

‘oor ridin pee in one of a half-dozen Cuban 

n easy missile range of the in- 
dustrial heartland of the United States. 
Assuming that the Soviets possess mis- 


alles with a range of 1,000 miles—a conser- 
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vative estimate in view of what is common 
knowledge of their abilities as rocket de- 
signers—thelr submarines lying at anchor 
perhaps partly submerged in Havana harbor 
can hit U.S. cities as far north as Norfolk, 
Va., and as far west as central Texas—to say 
nothing of the U.S. base at Guantanamo, 
just over the hills to the east and the Pan- 
ama Canal, a few hundred miles to the 
south, Not only are they within easy range 
of a multitude of targets but submarines 
moored in port have their navigational prob- 
lems solved for them. U.S. missile subs on 
station about the Soviet perimeter must rely 
on expensive and delicate and complex 
navigational systems to plot their positions 
accurately prior to launching. But the posi- 
tion of a Soviet submarine in Cuban waters 
can be accurately fixed in an instant by a 
mere glance at a chart. 

There has been concern that the Soviet 
Union may be building missile launching 
sites in Cuba. The expense of such con- 
struction would hardly seem justified con- 
sidering the ability of submarines to serve 
efficiently as mobile launching sites. 

When Cuba was permitted to fall into the 
hands of the Communists, a service of great 
strategic importance was performed for So- 
viet war planners. f 


Kennedy Charts Course Toward 
Socialism Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

KENNEDY CHARTS COURSE TOWARD SOCIALISM 
Era 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Kennedy administration has crossed 
the Rubicon. It has desided to make war 
on conservative economics and embark on 
a course of radical economics, It is ignoring 
the risk that it may plunge the country into 
more unemployment within the next 18 
months and bring about perhaps the worst 
recession since the 1930's. 

For President Kennedy has determined to 
put certain limits on business profits and 
the return on inyestments that stockholders 
have hitherto’ expected when putting their 
savings into private enterprise. The net 
result could be the gradual collapse of the 
private-enterprise “system in America and 
the beginning of that era of socialism which 
Nikita Khrushchev has predicted will in- 
evitably lead to communism in another gen- 
eration in the United States. 

President Kennedy’s crucial step came 
a few days ago when he openly threatened 
the steel industry with reprisals by Gov- 
ernment unless it agreed to forgo any price 
increases at this time. Mr. Kennedy vague- 
ly promised that next year, when the unions 
ask for still higher wages, he would urge 
moderation. He didn't define the term. 
But the entire business world noted that 
Mr. Kennedy significantly refused to ask 
the unions at this time to forego the addi- 
tional wage increases scheduled for them 
at the end of this month under a contract 
signed early in 1960 after a long strike. 

The steel industry thus far has absorbed 
a 10-percent rise in labor costs since 1958 
without a price increase. Fair play would 
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seem to require that, since the steel indus- 
try has already absorbed this large increase 
in wages without a price rise, the least that 
Mr. Kennedy might have done was to ask 
labor to cancel its increase schedule for 
October 1 this year. 

But the Kennedy administration has sit- 
ting in the cabinet, as Secretary of Labor, 
the man who was general counsel of the 
biggest steel union in the country. Had 
there been a Secretary of Commerce in a 
Republican administration who had pre- 
viously been a leader in the steel industry— 
either as president of a large company or 
as its principal negotiator just a few months 
earlier during a major strike—the howl that 
would have gone up about conflict of in- 
terest” would have been heard from coast 
to coast. 

Industry has no voice in the Kennedy 
Cabinet. The Secretary of Commerce is 
afraid of his shadow and allowed himself to 
be influenced by the radicals in the admin- 
istration when he ordered the virtual sup- 
pression of the Business Advisory Council 
which had existed for decades as a means of 
communication between business and the 
executive branch of the Government. 

President Kennedy’s procedure in writing 
a letter to 12 steel companies and in imme- 
diately making it public is the subject of 
sharp criticism. He did not invite these 
steel executives to come to Washington be- 
forehand to give their side of the issue, 
He took them by surprise as he issued his 
letter and threatened restrictive measures 
if they didn't obey. 

This is one of the most surprising moves 
any President has made in recent years, and 
it is small wonder that it is being regarded 
as the beginning of a series of hostile acts 
to throttle American enterprise and to pave 
the way for nationalization or socialization 
of the larger industries in America. 

Mr. Kennedy himself has never been re- 
garded as a radical, but he has surrounded 
himself with advisers who sincerely believe 
in Government ownership. In giving their 
advice, they can hardly refrain from adyo- 
cating a philosophy which could eventually 
mean the end of private capitalism in Amer- 
ica. 


Hon. Paul J. Kilday 
SPEECH 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to join my Texas colleagues as 
well as the many other Members of the 
House in paying tribute to the gentle- 
man from Texas, Hon. PAUL KILDAY. 

The splendid service which he has ren- 
dered to his district, Texas, and the Na- 
tion, is known about very widely. All 
of us are aware of the great contribu- 
tion he has made to strengthening and 
keeping strong America during the period 
of almost a quarter of a century he has 
served as a member of the Military Af- 
fairs and Armed Services Committees. 
His leadership has been outstanding and 
assuring always. Many of the standards 
and guidelines that must be observed in 
the Defense Department in order to give 
us the greatest possible present and fu- 
ture protection as a Nation are results 
of the patient and earnest endeavor of 
Representative KILDAY. 
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The gentleman from Texas, Repre- 
sentative KI pax, will be missed by all 
of us. We wish for PauL and his won- 
derful family every success and happi- 
ness in the years ahead. 


Racial Problems Worldwide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr, BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
editorial page of the Birmingham News 
of July 7, 1961, appears a very interest- 
ing article by Mr. Arnold Beichman, edi- 
tor of Electrical World, which is a pub- 
lication of Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
who writes as a free lancer for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and the AFL-CIO 
News. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include this in- 
teresting article: 

RACIAL PROBLEMS WORLDWIDE 


(Mr. Beichman is press representative for 
the New York office of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. He is edi- 
tor of “Electrical World,” publication of 
Local 3 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and writes as a free 
lancer for the Christian Science Monitor and 
the AFL-CIO News.) 


(By Arnold Beichman, Herald Tribune News 
Service, New York) 


The other day, the Ed Murrow shop (as 
the U.S. Information Agency is called down 
there) put out a release describing the un- 
fortunate effects which “recent racial inci- 
dents in Alabama” have had on the views 
held abroad of the United States. 

“Editorial comments around the world,” 
said the USIA, “agreed generally that re- 
surgence of segregation problems had dealt a 
severe blow to US. stature and might 
adversely affect its position of leadership in 
the free world.” 

Now I don't intend to argue the USIA 

of foreign opinion. What irritates 
me about the release is the implication that 
if we don’t stop these riots and anti-Negro 
discrimination in the South, we will lose 
the hearts and mind of millions of people 
in the disadvantaged countries and, if for no 
other reason but the cold war, we ought to 
live up to the principles we espouse. 

It seems to me we ought to lay aside this 
political nonsense once and for all. Whether 
we beat up freedom riders or not, whether 
we integrate or not, whether we turn the 
South into a biracial utopia, none of this 
can really affect the fortunes of cold war. 
Neither Khrushchey nor Mao will be per- 
suaded that we should be allowed to live if 
harmony were established in Mississippi. 

If American democracy is still a matter of 
doubt to those millions of Asians and Afri- 
cans after Hungary, the Khrushchev exposé 
of Stalin's crimes, the East German uprising, 
Poland, the suppression of freedom in East- 
ern Europe, Soviet interference in the Congo, 
Chinese border incursions against India, 
then let's assume that Asians and Africans, 
like everybody else, respond to emotional ap- 
peals with a fine disregard of logic and fact. 

There is a monumental irrelevancy to the 
theory that if Alabama sheriffs drop their 
master-race theories, we will win allies, now 
faint-hearted neutrals, to our side in the 
battle against Communist imperialism. To 
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me, this demonstrates little understanding 
of communism and how to win the cold war. 
It is certainly not done by reiterating fash- 
lonable platitudes which leave the ugly im- 
plication that if there were no Soviet men- 
ace, we wouldn't have to worry so much about 
racial discrimination and violence. 

Let me say quite loudly and not in extenu- 
ation of the mistreatment of Americans in 
the South, that there is as much, if not 
more, racialism in Asia and Africa as there 
is here in the South or North. I have seen 
this racialism and have even heard it de- 
fended by at least one Asian statesman, the 
late S. W. R. Bandaranaike, the assassinated 
prime minister of Ceylon. Discrimination in 
Asia and Africa, private or public, is based 
on caste, color, language, politics, culture, 
and what's worse there are no biracial 
NAACP’s or Urban Leagues or CORE’s which 
are fighting racialism. 

In Ceylon, the large Tamil minority is vic- 
timized by the dominant Singhalese majority 
which makes no bones about its determina- 
tion to keep the Tamils a subjected people. 
They even had a racial riot in 1958 which 
led to the killing of about 200 Tamils. In 
India, there is every worthy attempt being 
made to wipe out caste discrimination but 
progress is painfully slow, as anyone who has 
visited an Indian village knows. 

In Singapore, the Chinese, Malays, and 
Tamils get along on the surface, but they 
each have their own private clubs with re- 
stricted memberships based on race. Indo- 
nesia bars commercial signs in Chinese in its 
capital, Djakarta. The Pakistani and Hindus 
would cut each other to pieces if it weren't 
for the sanity of Nehru and Ayub Khan. 

In Uganda, 2 years ago, I saw a boycott 
going on by Africans against Indians who, by 
the way, are hated in East Africa. The 
Senegalese loathe the Sudanese and that’s 
why there is no Mali Federation today. 
There are 2 million untouchables in Japan, 
the Eta, an aboriginal people who are forced 
to live in ghettoes, despised, humiliated, and 
debarred from normal social intercourse. 

I could detail many more examples of the 
racialism which human beings visit upon 
each other in a world which, as Santayana 
once wrote, is always “the contradiction of 
what it is pretending to be.” 

I could cite an article by a distinguished 
Cuban Negro attorney, now in exile, who de- 
scribed in the NAACP's official magazine how 
Castro has wiped out Negro rights. 

WE OUGHT TO DO BETTER 


This is no suggestion on my part that be- 
cause they discriminate, it doesn't matter if 
we do. On the contrary, regardless of what 
Asians and Africans do to their own minori- 
ties, we ought to do better, not for any puta- 
tive political rewards but because it is 
morally right that America’s children ought 
to be treated generously regardless of the 
color of the parental skin. I hope I have 
made it clear that I deplore racialism, but 
equally do I deplore liberalistic cultural 
pieties which diminish understanding of the 
political realities in a cold war-ridden world. 


Cease-Fire in Katanga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr, BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, since yes- 
terday, when I inserted in the RECORD 
an excellent editorial from the Evening 
Star on the situation in Katanga, still 
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another excellent editorial has come to 
my attention from one of Washington’s 
papers, the Daily News. 

Like the News editorial, the United 
States should have no trouble making 
a choice between the pro-Communist 
government of Leopoldville and the anti- 
Communist government of Katanga. 

The editorial follows: 

CEASE-FIRE IN KATANGA 


Moise Tshombe apparently has held his 
ground with a cease-fire agreement in the 
Congo's Katanga province. From reports 
coming out of the Central Congolese Gov- 
ernment capital at Leopoldville, this seems 
well. 

The Soviet “diplomats,” who were driven 
out of Leopoldville a year ago when the army 
took over, are back. Followers of the late 
Patrice Lumumba are parading in violent 
demonstrations and Premier Cyrille Adoula 
is talking like a Communist. He is quoted 
as blaming “capitalist imperialism” for 
promoting the secession of Katanga and for 
the “assassination” of Hammarskjold. 
Khrushchey hardly could state it better. 

How the fighting between U.N, and Ka- 
tanga troops came about still is uncertain. 
It hardly was on direct orders from Dag 
Hammarskjold, who was on his way to the 
Congo at the time and lost his life trying 
to stop it. No one can say how Mr. Ham- 
marskjold might have handled the situa- 
tion, had he lived; certainly not by waging 
a war. 

Like most other circumstances in the 
Congo, the relative merits and motives of 
the principal native characters involved are 
unclear. But this much we know: As be- 
tween an apparently pro-Communist regime 
in Leopoldville and a clearly anti-Communist 
government in Katanga, we don’t have any 
trouble making a choice. 

The United States should have no further 
part in trying to coerce Katanga into a Con- 
golese union. 


Federal Employees’ Salaries Now Cost 
Our Taxpayers Over $15 Billion Annually 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 9, last, the gentleman from New 
York, Congressman Taser, and the gen- 
tleman from Florida, Congressman 
Haley, joined me in introducing a bill 
to reduce the number of Federal em- 
ployees by the painless method of not . 
filling more than one vacancy in four in 
certain agencies of Government until a 
reduction in personnel of 10 percent has 
been effected. 

Several other Members have intro- 
duced identical bills. If our bill were 
made law, over a half billion dollars 
would be saved annually. Congress is 
now about to adjourn while our bill still 
rests peacefully in the files of the House 
Civil Service Committee. Why? Be- 
cause the spenders in power so demand. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to help maintain the financial solvency of 
the Federal Government and to restrict the 
number of personnel in all Federal executive 
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agencies and independent agencies except 
Certain defense or other essential agencies or 
divisions thereof as hereinafter specified, no 
Affected agency shall use any part of any 
appropriation or authorization presently 
avaliable or hereafter made available for 
use in fiscal year 1962 te pay the compensa- 
tion of any incumbent appointed to any civil 
Office or position which may become vacant 
during the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 
1961: Provided, That this inhibition shall 
not apply— 

(a) to not exceed 25 per centum of all 
vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within the 
department; 

(e) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

(d) to seasonal and casual workers; 

(e) to any employee of: (1) the Defense 

t except those engaged in civil 

Works or other non-defense activities; (2) 

the Internal Revenue Service, the Coast 

Guard, the Bureau of Narcotics, and the 

Service of the Department; 

(3) the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 

the Justice Department; (4) the Atomic En- 

ergy Commission engaged in defense activi- 
ties; (5) the National Security Council; 

(f) to positions the personnel of which are 

y engaged in law enforcement: 

Provided further, That with the exception of 

agencies and functions listed in (b) 
through (f) above, not more than 90 per 
centum of the amounts shown in the fiscal 
year 1962 budget ‘estimates of each agency 
for personnel services shall be available for 

Purpose: Provided further, That when 
for each department or agency the total 
number of personnel subject to this Act has 
been reduced to 90 per centum of the total 
Provided for in the budget estimates for 
Such department or agency for fiscal year 
1962, this Act may cease to apply: Provided 
further, That the dollar savings resulting 
from this Act shall not be used for any other 
Purposes but shall be covered into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury at the end of fiscal 
Year 1962, 

Sec. 2. This Act may be cited as the Fed- 
a Personnel Reduction Act 


The Penalty for Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr, Speaker, under unani- 
Mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of September 19, 1961. It is a 
timely warning about our position in the 
United Nations: i 

THE PENALTY FoR ILLUSION 
The United Nations General Assembly will 
its meetings in the somber atmosphere 
Benerated by the death of Secretary-General 
jold. Whatever one’s disagree- 
Ments with him, he worked indefatigably, by 
his lights and within the strictures of his 
Office, to ease the world’s chronic troubles. 
Not the least tribute to him is that in doing 
So he earned the enmity of the Soviet Union. 

Yet Mr. Hammarskjold's death, however 
tragic, should not obscure the deeper crisis 
in which the United Nations finds itself; the 
Symptoms may well start showing up in this 
Session. In particular it is imperative for 
the United States to start facing the facts 
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about the U.N., for the U.N. is turning into 
a threat to U.S. interests. 

The organization was founded on the gi- 
gantic illusion that the Soviets would co- 
operate in the construction of a peaceful 
world, No sensible person could believe that 
myth for very long, but it has bedeviled the 
U.N. from the beginning. Today, moreover, 
other illusions have piled up in the East 
River edifice, and they too are potentially 
dangerous, 

There is, notably, what might be called the 
illusion of parity. According to this fantasy, 
every nation is the peer of every other nation; 
an African area with less people than a good- 
sized American city, and without even the 
minimum qualifications of nationhood, has 
just as much voting power as the United 
States. 

Such an approach to world problems has 
no basis in fact. In the real world, a nation 
must earn the right to influence interna- 
tional affairs. It may do so by coercive de- 
velopment and brute force, as in the Soviet 
Union; or it may do so by free economic and 
spiritual development, as in the American 
tradition. But in any case, a nation should 
not become an arbiter of world events simply 
by proclaiming itself a nation, 

The practical consequences of upside-down 
thinking about the U.N. are rapidly becom- 
ing clear. For one, the United States gets 
swept into—and must bear the financial 
burden for—enterprises of questionable 
merit. Is it in the U.S. interest for the U.N. 
to attack pro-Western Katanga, which in- 
cidentally was not about to attack the cen- 
tral Congolese government? Is it in the U.S. 
interest to have pro-Communists cropping up 
in responsible positions in the Congo? 

More basically, there is the ugly situation 
confronting the United States in the General 
Assembly. For years we enjoyed an almost 
automatic majority in these deliberations; 
today, with the influx of all these newly 
independent nations, with their professedly 
neutralist stance, we are increasingly in 
danger of being in an almost automatic 
minority. 

The most striking current illustration is 
Washington's confession that it can no 
longer be sure of staying off discussion of the 
admission of Communist China. Suppose 
that in due course the Assembly votes that 
regime in; what then does the United States 
do? How much good is & Security Council 
veto if the weight of Assembly “opinion” is 
against the United States? 

Or to consider the even more immedi- 
ate question of a successor to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, what guarantee can there be 
that the new Secretary General will be 
tolerable to the United States, or that under 
his aegis we will not be pulled into still 
worse adventures? In its present frame of 
mind, the U.S. Government might not even 
veto the recommendation of some neutral- 
ist or worse for the post. It is not difficult 
to foresee many other situations where the 
U.N, can menace U.S, interests. 

With such a prospect, the United States in 
time may well be forced to consider whether 
it can remain in the organization. Short 
of that, the United States must, we believe, 
begin refashioning its thinking about the 
U.N. It must seek to use its power within 
the U.N. to effect its objectives, and it must 
steer clear of U.N. activities counter to those 
objectives. 

The United States must finally abandon 
any sentimental notion of the U.N. as an in- 
herently noble institution to which we are 
committed no matter what. In this con- 
nection, it wouldn't be a bad idea for the 
schools to stop teaching our children to be- 
lieve in that falsehood. 

What matters is the preservation of the 
United States, not the United Nations. If 
the two are becoming irreconcilable, we had 
better realize it. In the real world of power 
politics, the penalty is heavy for bullding a 
storehouse of illusions. 
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The Record of the 87th Congress, Ist 
Session: Report to the People of the 
Fourth District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been my custom since my first election 
to Congress, I wish to report to the peo- 
ple of my district on my votes and ac- 
tions as their Representative during the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress. 

Although I have tried to fulfill my re- 
sponsibilities to the best of my ability, I 
know that my work and votes will not 
satisfy everyone. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the people of the Fourth District 
have the right to receive a full account- 
ing of my position and efforts on issues 
which are of importance to them, and to 
our entire Nation. 

THE FIRST SESSION: AN OVERALL VIEW 


The Ist session of the 87th Congress 
is finally coming to an end. In terms of 
legislative output, this session broke all 
records since the early days of the New 
Deal. For the first time in almost a 
decade, the Democrats controlled both 
the Congress and the Presidency, and 
this teamwork produced many achieve- 
ments. The bulk of President Kennedy’s 
legislative program was enacted into law. 
All in all, some 33 major legislative bills 
were added to our statute books, These 
and other measures, as well as my posi- 
tion on them, will be summarized in a 
table which will appear at the end of this 
report. 

It would be impossible to fully review, 
in this report, all of the measures con- 
sidered, approved, or rejected during this 
session, I will, therefore, confine my re- 
marks to major legislation and the main 
issues. 

FIGHTING THE RECESSION 

When the 87th Congress met, our 
country was in an economic slump. Leg- 
islative measures designed to combat the 
recession received first priority. These 
included, first, temporary extension of 
unemployment compensation; second, 
aid to dependent children of the unem- 
ployed; third, liberalization of social se- 
curity benefits, which included propor- 
tionately reduced retirement benefits 
for men at age 62, increased benefits for 
widows and liberalized disability provi- 
sions; fourth, first-to-be-enacted pro- 
gram of aid to chronically depressed 
areas; and fifth, rapid acceleration of 
Government procurement and various 
grants-in-aid programs. 

PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH 

In addition to measures which tried to 
alleviate the human hardships caused by 
economic recession, Congress approved 
a number of bills intended to stimulate 
more rapid growth of our national econ- 
omy. 

The comprehensive, long-range Hous- 
ing Act contained a major program of 
middle-income housing—low interest, 
35-year loans; first private low-income 
housing—3 percent downpayment; first 
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aid to local mass transit systems; and 
first protection of open spaces in urban 
areas. 

The 5-year Water Pollution Control 
Act doubled our effort in this important 
field. We in Milwaukee have a particu- 
lar problem with water pollution, and 
this legislation should be of help to the 
communities in our metropolitan area. 

The Minimum Wage Act raised the 
floor on hourly wages in interstate com- 
merce to $1.25 and—for the first time 
since 1938—extended coverage to 3.6 
million additional workers. 

The Community Health Facilities Act 
provided aids for nursing homes for the 
aged, hospital rehabilitation, and com- 
munity services for the aged. 

The Saline Water Act changed piece- 
meal, year-to-year effort into a $75 mil- 
lion, 6-year program designed to achieve 
a breakthrough in our efforts to convert 
sea water into usable, drinkable water. 

The omnibus farm bill included provi- 
sions for greater utilization of our farm 
products and some measures to help us 
overcome the farm surplus problem. 

These, of course, are only the major 
measures which should help to get our 
national economy “on the move.” 
PROVIDING FOR THE SECURITY OF OUR NATION 

Forceful measures were necessary to 
meet the threat of continuing Soviet ad- 
vances in space, and of the worsening 
international situation. 

The 87th Congress, during this session, 
increased defense appropriations $6 bil- 
lion above the Eisenhower budget. 

The Polaris program was doubled, mis- 
sile development and production were 
increased, and our conventional and 
guerrilla warfare capacity was strength- 
ened. 

A massive space program, including 
the “moon shot” project, was author- 
ized 


And, finally, the President was given 
authority to recall reservists to active 
duty, and the first serious civil defense 
shelter program was initiated. 

A NEW APPROACH IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

When President Kennedy took office on 
January 20, our foreign affairs were 
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in an unprecedented mess. New leader- 
ship and new emphasis in our interna- 
tional undertakings were imperative. 
President Kennedy brought these, as well 
as a new spirit, to our continued efforts 
to attain peace with justice, and free- 
dom, in the world. 

With the cooperation of the Congress, 
the planning of foreign aid projects was 
placed on a long-term basis, while an- 
nual congressional review and control of 
expenditures were assured. 

The emphasis was shifted from mili- 
tary assistance to long-term development 
loans intended to help the less developed 
countries become economically viable. 

Various independent bureaus were 
consolidated into a single, overall aid- 
administering agency. 

The Peace Corps was approved and an 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
was established. 

New concepts of social reform and 
self-help will be the basis of our aid 
programs with respect to friendly less- 
developed nations. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AND VARIOUS 

DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 

As I already mentioned, Mr. Speaker, 
it would be impossible to comment on 
each and every bill of national impor- 
tance, approved during this session, 
without making this report unduly long. 
The list of such bills, especially of those 
relating to our domestic affairs, is very 
long. I believe, however, that a num- 
ber of them warrant special mention. 
These include: 

Three strong anticrime bills to com- 
bat gambling and the transmission of 
gambling information and paraphernalia 
in interstate commerce—the first such 
package to be approved by Congress 
since 1934; 

The first Federal program to aid in 
solving the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, 

Creation of 73 Federal judgeships, 
and adoption of the recommendations 
of the Judicial Conference, to speed up 
the administration of justice; 

Continuation of Government reorgan- 
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ization, with six out of the seven reor- 
ganization plans of 1961 being adopted 
in full or in part; 

Extension and expansion of the Fed- 
eral Aviation and Airport Act; 

Amendments to the Interstate High- 
way Act, to shift greater portion of the 
cost to users, to restore the self-financ- 
ing features, and to extend the anti- 
billboard provisions; 

Continuation of the President’s Civil 
Rights Commission for 2 more years; 

And many others. 

SOME FAILURES—AND SOME UNFINISHED TASKS 

The imposing record of the ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress does not 
change the fact that the administra- 
tion suffered defeat on some major leg- 
islative proposals. 

General Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education was killed in 
the House Rules Committee. Person- 
ally, I believe that Federal aid for class- 
room construction should be made avail- 
able on the basis of need, and without 
discrimination, to conform with earlier 
Federal laws providing aid to education. 

Tax reform, medical insurance for the 
aged under social security, creation of 
a new Department of Urban Affairs, the 
manpower training billi—these and some 
other measures are still awaiting final 
disposition. 

Strong opposition of the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition to some of these pro- 
posals places in doubt their prospects 
for the future. 

It is expected, however, that the ad- 
ministration will renew its efforts on. 
behalf of these bills when the 2d session 
of the 87th Congress begins in January 
1962. 

VOTING RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
table which lists the major legislative 
bills considered during the 1st session 
of the 87th Congress, shows my position 
and yote on each of them, and indicates 
their present status or disposition: 


Voting record of Congressman Clement J. Zablocki, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 


Stand 


Tssuo 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Status 


Voted for. pees from Iron 
Votod for. Resolution calling for establishment of Caribbean O: ‘Adopted. 
Sponsorel. Legislation to Pending, 
Voted ſor . Extension of the “Food for Peace” program ~ 3+ <0 oan wong no an nt nn a a Became law. 
Fa a Approved, Senate, 
Voted for.. n Nocume law, 
Sponsored Legislation to establish the Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission to coordinate and direct U.S, programs relating to that con- | lending. 
tinent. 7 
Sponsored... Legislation to establish a U.S. Academy of Foreign Sor vice. E — — Pentling. 
Voted r Amendments to the Immigration and Nationality Act, including permunent authority for admission to United States of orphans | Became law. 
for purposes of adoption. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 
Vote for- Legislation to authorize additional funds for construction of alreruſt, missiles, naval vessels, and improvement projectson military | Became law. 
Voted for Increased funds for the National Acronautics and Space Administration_._.__._.....-_.-._.--------.-.--._----.--------..---+.- Became law. 
Votod or pwns 3 the Armed Forces by 250,000 men and authorizing the President to call up reservists to active duty for not | Became law. 
more months, 
Voted for. Fiscal year 1962 appropriations for Department of Defense nn nes ne nn eee ee eee eens Became law. 
Voted for_.......| Legislation to strengthen the Subversive Activities Control Act and clarify some provisions of the Smith Act Approved, House, 
Voted for... Amendment to the Forelgn 79 — 5 Registration Act, to include organizations controlled by foreign governments or hartes Became law. 
Voted for Amendment to the Criminal Code to permit prosecution for acts of espionage committed outatde U.B. jurisdiction... ........... Became law. 
Voted or Amendment to the Hiss Act denying retirement benefits to Government employees guilty of offenses against national security, | Became law, 


and restoring benefits to persons not intended to be affected by the act. 
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Issue 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITX— (continued) 


88 extension of unem 
hausted their entitlement to 


7 aid to dependent . of the rig Pe ae Ae — 8 Became law. 
tional funds for the 1 of the gap soot Highway 7 —.— on a self-financing law. 
pate 1 5 of the Federal Airport Act and Federal grants under this progrum Recame law. 
Extension of the current 62 percent corporate income tax and certain . tax rates. Became law. 
Extension of the temporary limit of , 000, 000, 000 on the t national debt until Feii Un Became law. 
Legislation to repeal the TANO Ea tax on egy erage anes refreshments, service, and the like_....--------..-.--- Pending. 
Legislation to establish a 2-year program he retraining of unemployed workers to develop new sent — Approved, Senate 
Increase in the leading authority of the ‘Small Business Administration to make loans to small-business rms. law. 
Legislation to require public disclosure of identical bids on Government contracts Approved, House. 


Legislation to strengthen antitrust laws to secure equality of opportunity for small business and to prohibit price discrimination-..| Pending. 
Amendment — the Employment Act to reaffirm the continuing responsibility of the Federal Government to promote stability of Pending: 
consumer prices, 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Ponia Beabrity Ace Aino tele Ol LORS ees e . . padeacevcss emai Became law, 
Omnibus Housing Act of 1061 2... ..--| Became law. 
Federal grants for training teachers of deaf children neh ne ene ne ee nen nnee ----| Became law. 
Federal aid to impacted school districts and an extension of the National Defense Education Act Became law, 


3 to provide Federal assistance to the States for construction of school facilities on the basis of need and without dis- Pending. 
sponte to AE type $— billion for public school construction and teachers salarics on the basis of a formula using the total | Defeated. 
population of eac! 


Program to ald States pry cities to combat juvenile delinquency. .....-.-.....---------e-eeesneeeeneeeneeeeceeeeeceeeeeeee nee Became law. 
Increase in FHA mortgage insurance authority Became law. 
= on of the ac! PRU HORNE asa ees ncod nabs aaa Became law. 
g the amount of retirement income not subject to personal income tax ($1,200 to $1 — 25 SR ne Approved, House. 
Federal be to 1 7 and communities for construction of nursing homes, training of public health personnel, and improve- | Became law. 
mont of services . — 
Legislation to establish a = eco ali gs S ———P— I ee, —— —— —— Pending. 
FCC eee e Wells ol pee 
o establish a Bureau o ment of Hea ducation, an T SEIA 
Amendment to the Soulul Security Act to provide that local agencies may distribute aid to dependent children in the form of 
commodities and require accounting for such assistance. 
Legislation to prohibit diseriminution on account of age in hiring by Government contractors. . ..-.......--...~---+-+--<+--++--+ Pending. 
QOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 
Voted la 
$ - Creation of 73 adlitionul Fodoral judgeships to moet . K 0 TbTTbTPTbTTTTT—T—T—T—T————— Became law. 
vacd for Increased ving b and mileage allowance for governmental employces traveling on RES business. 3 ar re 
1 ̃⅛— of the Fodera) Home Loan Bank Board. on Became law. 
ord.. {4 Department of Urban Affairs — 1 Housing at tho om i: SERS ese a ae OTTA en 
yore for 8 ting to bri bery, graft, and conflict of interosis- 


wetlands, 
-| Upper Colorado Basin transmission Hines ee 
5 a * wilderness preservation system.. 


i-your voluntary ent in acreage and crops of feed grains; price-support ments partici 
Continuing Fresident’s authority to exclude Cuban sugar imports ort paymanta. its quota. 
Extending Mexican labor program with certain safeguards. .....-......-..------..- 


Use of aduitional $2 bilijun in surplus agricultural commodities under the A t and Assistance ari „-| Became law. 


National miik sunitution program to bring uniformity in milk health — 8 elimina g discriminatory Passod House, 

in the sale of milk in interstate commerce, A vod, Senate. 
Authorizing financial assistance for educational epportunitics to chile to children of ee et — —— nne 
Authorizing distribution of feed at reduced price . 


Improving eperations aud procedures of Farm Credit RAAE On. NRE NES AO ETE — 
Authority for Sceretary of Agriculture to mako emergency livestock loans 3 
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Voting record of Congressman Clement J. Zablocki, 87th Cong., Ist sess.—Continued 
Stand Issue Status 


Amendme 
Increase in payments to veterans’ wi 


) 
Study of veterans’ problems of elderly, chronically fil, or otherwise handicapped veterans... 
loyment provisions of Universal Military Training an 


nt and clarification of 8 
WS. 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


d Ser 


Approved House. 
Hecame law. 
Became law. 
Approved, House, 
Passed both Houses, 
Became law, 


Rollcall record of Congressman Clement J. 
Zadlocki, 87th Cong., Ist sess. 


1 Absence on quorum call does not necessarily mean 
a legislative day's absence. 


“The West Virginia Story” and “This Is 
Harpers Ferry” Are Featured in Auto- 
motive Periodical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
more and more the Nation is discover- 
ing the real West Virginia—the “Little 
Switzerland of America’—the “majestic 
Mountain State nestled between the 
Appalachians and the Ohio River Valley 
where more than half of the population 
of the Nation is located within 500 miles 
of its geographic center, making it the 
outdoor playground of the East.” 

For more about “The West Virginia 
Story,” I am privileged to refer my col- 
leagues to this article by Gordon L. Pal- 
mer for the August 1961, issue of Dodge 
News magazine. 

And, in this connection, I call atten- 
tion to historic and scenic Harpers Ferry, 
W. Va., where converge the beautiful 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers, and 
where our Government has established 
and will soon enlarge a picturesque na- 
tional monument embracing the scene 
of the historic raid led by John Brown, 

Associated with “The West Virginia 

_Story” in the August issue of Dodge News 
magazine is a worth-reading article 
under the caption “And This Is Harpers 
Ferry” by Eloise Engle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor the significant articles to 
which I have made reference. 

There being no objection, the articles 
-were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE West VIRGINIA STORY 
(By Gordon L. Paimer) 


West Virginia offers spectacular scenery, 
famous historic landmarks and outstanding 


recreational facilities. And by virtue of its 
varied attractions it has often been pro- 
claimed the “Little Switzerland of America.” 

The majestic Mountain State is nestled 
between the Appalachians and the Ohio 
River Valley where more than half of the 
population of the Nation is located within 
500 miles of its geographic center, making it 
the outdoor playground of the East. 

Much of America’s early history was fash- 
ioned in large part by the Alleghentes as the 
way southward for confident settlers and the 
Ohio River as the main artery to the West. 
Thomas Jefferson and George Washington 
were frequent visitors to West Virginia and 
it was on one of Jefferson's trips to these 
highlands that he remarked, after viewing for 
the first time the confluence of the Potomac 
and Shenandoah Rivers: “In the moment 
of their junction, they rush together against 
the mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off 
to the sea. The scene is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic.” 

From the recorded pages of history and 
the palette of nature which has created a 
masterpiece of scenic grandeur the adven- 
turer can enjoy the tranquility of a cool 
mountain retreat; capture the scent of hem- 
lock, oak, pine or cedar while motoring along 
forested hills, valleys, streams and waterfalls 
where rushing waters have formed rugged 
gaps and towering canyons. 

With an average altitude of 1,500 feet, West 
Virginia is a woodland paradise with primi- 
tive scenery. The State offers among its 
many outstanding facets 20 beautifully de- 
veloped State parks and nine State forests. 
Lodgings and their neighboring facilities are 
unparalleled where vacationing guarantees 
relaxation and contentment. Vigorous ac- 
tivities such as hiking, swimming, golfing, 
nature study, boating, horseback riding, fish- 
ing, hunting, spelunking, and tent camping 
are available. 

Looming above the Charleston skyline on 
the banks of the Kanawha River, located in 
What is often called the “Ruhr Valley of 
America,” is West Virginia's gold-domed 
capitol, one of the world’s superb examples 
of Italian Renaissance architecture. 

A parkland panorama and rendezvous with 
nature awaits the motoring tourist as he 
travels east on U.S. 60. Within an hour's 
drive of the State capital is Hawk's Nest 
State Park where a spectacular view of New 
River Canyon is seen by a half million people 
annually. Andrew Jackson said, “It’s worth 
a month’s journey to behold.” 

In historic Lewisburg just west of world- 
famous White Sulphur Springs the park tour 
turns north on U.S. 219 for Watoga State 
Park near Marlinton, one of the Mountain 
State's most popular parks. In addition to 
cabins and Watoga Lake, Brooks Memorial 
Arboretum provides a place for those inter- 
ested in trees, shrubs, ferns, mosses, and 
wild flowers, 

South of Marlinton at the town of Hills- 
boro is Droop Mountain Battlefield State 
Park, the site where one important Civil 
War engagement in the State took place. 
The same hamlet is the girlhood home of 
Pearl S. Buck, world-famous novelist, who 
has contributed much to American litera- 


ture, and only one of the many West Vir- 
ginians who have distinguished themselves 
by enriching a part of the American way of 
life. 

Thirty miles north of Marlinton on State 
Route 28 at Green Bank a National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory is already in opera- 
tion, listening to the sounds of the universe. 
The Observatory is a national center for 
radio astonomical research, and 60 percent 
of its program is conducted by visiting as- 
tronomers and scientists. A guided tour of 
the site is conducted for visitors at 2 p.m. 
daily, except Monday and Tuesday, The 
Observatory’s 85-foot radio telescope is op- 
erated for National Science Foundation by 
Associated Universities, searching the skies 
for radio signals from outer space. 

Less than 100 es from Washington, 
D. C., and 41 miles north of Ferry. 
a most impressive sight greets the motorist 
as he approaches Cacapon Lodge, one of the 
State's three year-round vacation lodges. 
This modern living lodge with a mountain 
setting in Cacapon State Park on U.S. 522, 
10 miles south of Berkeley Springs, and 47 
miles south of the Breezewood Interchange 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike, was known 
to early Americans as Bath. Add to 30 com- 
pletely equipped vacation cabins the lodge’s 
50 guestrooms, a spacious air-conditioned 
dining room, the park's diversity of recre- 
ational facilities, and the traveler has every- 
thing for a complete vacation. 

Traveling southward from Cacapon along 
U.S. 50 and then on U.S. 220 at Romney one 
cannot help but admire the countryside and 
bluish peaks of the Allegheny front whose 
mountains produce a thousand rippling 
brooks that flow eastward to form the great 
Potomac, Cacapon, and other historic rivers. 

Turning left at Moorefield on State Route 
55 the next stop is Lost River State Park. 
named for the river which disappears into 
the nearby mountains only to appear on the 
other side of the mountain as Capon River, 
awards for a Journey’s pause or stay, cabins 
and a multitude of recreational opportuni- 
ties. In driving distance of the park are 
areas for good deer hunting and streams for 
excellent bass and trout fishing. Horseback 
riding over scenic trails is one of Lost River's 
most popular activities. 

‘Twelve miles south of Moorefield at Peters- 
burg U.S, 220 joins State Route 28 then 
U.S. 33 at Mouth of Seneca. Well-marked 
highways guide your every mile as you pass 
through open meadows, broad valleys cov- 
ered with world-famous orchards, en route 
to the mecca of the Mountain State park 
system and another in West Virginia's chain 
of fabulous lodges, 

Approaching the vicinity of Elkins in Ran- 
dolph County on U.S. 33, the home of the 
Mountain State forest festival for the past 
24 years, the sojourner turns north on U.S. 
219, the Seneca Trail, and sets his sights to- 
ward Blackwater Falls State Park. 

Named for the beautiful falls of Black- 
water River this park has become a popular 
year-round vacation resort. Swimming, 
boating, hiking, and horseback riding are 
available for the outdoor-minded tourist. A 
recreation leader-naturalist is on duty dur- 
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ing the summer months supervising a well- 
Planned program. 

In the winter months the Blackwater sec- 
tion is the most populous ski resort south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line, and the Washington 
Ski Club holds its annual winter carnival 
here each year. For summer or winter pleas- 
ure the Blackwater country, high In the pic- 
turesque Tucker County mountains, be- 
stows unlimited outdoor adventure and 
beauty upon vacationers. 

Descending from the high elevations 
heading northwest from Blackwater just 60 
Miles away near Morgantown, home of West 
Virginia University, and overlooking the 
beautiful Cheat Lake, is Mont Chateau 
State Park. Its main feature is the Mont 
Chateau Lodge, West Virginia’s newest State 
Park lodge with 55 guestrooms each repre- 
senting one of the State's 55 counties. 

This is only a part of the West Virginia 
Story. In 1963 the Mountain State will 
Pause in the midst of a rapidly changing 
world to recognize its honored past and 
Promising future by celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of its statehood. 


AnD THIS Is HARPERS FERRY 
(By Eloise Engle) 

It's hard to believe as you stroll down thè 
Quiet deserted main street of Harpers Ferry 
that this town had ever seen history shaped 
upon her river shores, or that she had wit- 
nessed life and death struggles between men 
destined to be national heroes, Traveling 
up the winding steep High Street to Hilltop 
House, the town’s one hotel, and seeing the 
view of two rivers and three States with a 
backdrop of the Blue Ridge Mountains you 
Swear that war and bloodshed had never 
touched this tranquil scene. Later as you 
Climb the solid rock steps carved in 1810 
to see the Robert Harper house, and then 
Continue on to Jefferson's Rock you know 
i time has not dulled nature's wonders 

ere, 

Looking down from this same spot 200 
years ago Thomas Jefferson was awed by the 
beauty of it. èe è On your right comes 
Up the Shenandoah, having ranged along 
the foot of the mountain a hundred miles 
to seek a vent. On your left approtches the 
Patawmac, in quest of a passage also. In 
the moment of their junction, they rush to- 
gether against the mountain, rend it 
asunder, and pass off to the sea * * this 
Scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 

Yes, nature was kind to Harpers Ferry, 
Situating her between two rivers on a rocky 
Wedge where waterpower, iron, hardwood 
forests, and a watercourse to carry products 
to Washington made an ideal spot for Rob- 
ert Harper to establish a mill and a ferry in 
1747, and for the Government to establish a 
Federal armory in 1796. By 1821 Hall's 
Rifle Works was producing 1,000 rifles and 
Muskets a month. By the 1850's, the canal 

connected Ferry to Washington 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad linked 
her to Baltimore. The 1,800 inhabitants 
Were peaceful, industrious and prosperous. 
© town was growing, flourishing and feel- 
ing its importance. There was the uncom- 
fortable undercurrent of the 1850's, but 
b ts Ferry was no more, or no less torn 
y talk of slavery, abolition end secession 
than other towns. 

No one suspected the gaunt stranger from 

mnecticut who moved into the Kennedy 
Farm 5 miles out of town to be anything 
but a “land and cattle buyer,” yet secretly 

© was collecting men, guns and supplies. 
On Sunday night, October 16, 1859, John 

Own, r us fanatic, slave-freeing aboli- 

tionist leader of bloody raids into Kansas and 

uri, struck at Harpers Ferry. His plan 
to set up a free-Negro stronghold in the 
ountains began with his 18 men seiz- 
ng the Government arsenal and imprison- 
ing the armory guards. Telegraph wires 
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were cut and parties sent out to bring in 
slaves and hostages. For some unknown rea- 
son Brown allowed an eastbound train to 
cross the bridge the following morning, and 
it was the engineer who later telegraphed 
the alarm. 

Meanwhile the fierce battle between the 
townspeople and Brown’s party raged on. 
His hopelessly inadequate plan failed once 
the people realized the insurgents were small 
in number, though large in noise. In des- 
peration Brown and his hostages barricaded 
themselves in the Government arsenal. The 
militia arrived from Charlestown.8 miles 
away, and secured the bridge across the Po- 
tomac. By nightfall the survivors of Brown's 
party and their hostages and slaves had all 
taken refuge in the fire engine house of the 
armory. Only five of Brown's men remained 
unwounded. Two of his sons were badly 
wounded; one died during the night, the 
other later. 

That night Col. Robert E. Lee and Lt. “Jeb” 
Stuart arrived from Washington with 90 
marines. On October 18, they attacked the 
firehouse. Of Brown’s party 10 had been 
killed, 5 captured, 4 escaped. On the other 
side there four citizens, a free Negro, and 
one marine dead. 

It’s hard to say what the results of the 
famous raid would have been if John Brown 
had been killed instead of Just wounded. 
As it was John Brown was brought to trial 
in nearby Charlestown. Refusing a plea of 
insanity he was convicted of treason against 
Virginia, and for conspiring with slaves to 
commit treason and murder, For 6 weeks, 
between his capture and execution, he spoke 
and wrote so skilfully that northern senti- 
ment actually exalted him, Louisa May Al- 
cott called him “St. John the Just,” and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said that Brown 
“would make the gallows like a cross.” The 
southerners saw him as a frightening omen. 
Smoldering tempers on both sides exploded 
with the events at Harpers Ferry. Before 
long, armed soldiers were marching to the 
tune of “John Brown's body lies a-moulder- 
in’ in the grave.” 

The town itself became a no man’s land. 
Southern forces held it for a while in 1861. 
General “Stonewall” Jackson whipped his 
troops into action, and before making their 
strategic withdrawal wrecked the B. & O. cov- 
ered bridge leaving only the stone piers. 
The Virginia Militia had already destroyed 
the gun factory and the 4,300 rifles and 
muskets. At one point General Jackson 
managed to selze 56 locomotives and more 
than 300 cars on the B. & O. rallway. Later 
multihorse teams hauled 14 of the locomo- 
tives to Strasburg. When Union troops re- 
moved a large supply of wheat from the mill 
the Confederates raided the town and 
burned the mill. A few months later a 
sniper firing from a building in town killed 
@ Union scout, and in retaliation Union 
troops burned the entire point section of 
the water front. 

When Lee invaded the north a second time 
in the 1863 campaign that led to Gettysburg 
the Union garrison evacuated Harpers Ferry 
but held their fortifications on Maryland 
Heights. The Confederates held the town 
briefly for the last time in the course of 
Lt. Gen. Jubal Early's raid against Washing- 
ton in the summer of 1864. 

At the end of the war Harpers Ferry lay 
in ruins. The bridge across the Potomac 
had been destroyed and rebuilt repeatedly. 
The engine house, John Brown's fortress, 
stood alone among the leveled arsenal build- 
ings. Hall's rifie works were no more. Fed- 
eral Headquarters on Camp Hill were donated 
to a school for Negroes. Storer College es- 
tablished in 1867 remained active until 1955 
when it was closed for lack of funds. The 
town never recovered. Its industries never 
resumed. People moved away. Now there 
are only about 820 residents here. 
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Yes, nature was kind to Harpers Ferry, but 
it’s a sad kind of beauty she has today a 
century later. The deserted buildings are 
crumbling with decay. Empty, dark shells 
with yawning, ghostlike windows stand for- 
lorn waiting to crumble or be swept away 
by floods. Vines creep precariously over the 
fallen, rotting rafters. Wrought-iron bal- 
conies sag and groan with weakness and age. 

The Federal Government's Mission 66 proj- 
ect is to restore the crumbling buildings. 
Established in 1944 by Congress, the national 
monument consists of 515 acres centered on 
Shenandoah Street where history was made. 
The visitor's center, built in 1858 for a mas- 
ter armorer, is operated by the National Park 
service. 

Visitors come in increasing numbers. Last 
year, the centennial of John Brown’s raid 
brought 100,000 to the spot where it all hap- 
pened so lang * * * long ago. 


Natural Gas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


Or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of this House who have been here several 
years will recall that on many instances 
I have brought information to their at- 
tention concerning the importance of the 
distribution of natural gas to our 
economy. 

Not only am I interested in proposed 
plans to facilitate this distribution and 
its beneficial effects to the consumer, but 
I am always intrigued by new proposals 
that seem to embody several outstanding 
qualifications. 

It has recently been called to my at- 
tention that a natural gas pipeline is 
being proposed to be installed extending 
from Texas through northern Mexico 
and into southern California. From all 
indications, this pipeline will provide 
millions of homes in southern California 
with natural gas—and will tap hitherto 
untouched resources. 

I would like to call this project to the 
attention of the Members of this House. 
I feel that there are many merits in- 
trinsic in its planning and I trust those 
that are in a position to make the final 
decision on this project will consider all 
of the ramifications in a fair and im- 
partial manner. 

This pipeline would stretch 1,690 miles 
from western Texas through northern 
Mexico and into southern California. 
Its purpose is to assure for a generation 
or more an ample supply of fuel and 
power to an area fast becoming the Na- 
tion's biggest market for natural gas. 

The project also seems to have strong 
overtones that go beyond the theme of 
satisfying a rapidly expanding require- 
ment for energy fuel ‘There are the 
economic, social and political benefits 
of international cooperation; stabiliza- 
tion of gas prices that have been soaring 
fantastically, the rewards of increased 
employment; and, of course, the satisfy- 
ing of local needs for a steady, unin- 
terrupted supply of industrial power. 
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From southern Texas, where the pipe- 
line will originate, the proposed route 
dips south into Mexico and taps a source 
of gas that is believed to contain the 
largest volume of uncommitted gas in 
North America, The pipeline would then 
proceed 1,200 miles across northern 
Mexico to the California border and 
turn north to Los Angeles. 

The new line would assure California 
of sufficient quantities of gas for many 
years to come. Additionally, it is esti- 
mated that it would result in savings of 
up to $174 million in electric rates over 
the next 20 years. 7 

California is rapidly becoming the 
Nation's No. 1 market for natural 
gas. By the end of 1961, the gas market 
should total $1 million per day. Within 
the next 20 years, demand should double. 
In addition, the costs of natural gas ob- 
tained via this route would be stabilized 
because of the commitment of 20-year 
service at a firm price. 

There is another strong reason for the 
need for natural gas in southern Cali- 
fornia. Such a supply would enable 
electric generating stations to eliminate 
the burning of fuel oil and thus assist 
materially in the control of smog. 

The service area of the companies 
participating in this proposed pipeline 
covers 5 million people. -The benefits 
which will accrue to the consumer are 
evident. 

There is another, highly important as- 
pect to this project: Namely, the advan- 
tages to Mexico. Completion of the 
project would immediately offer the op- 
portunity for large-scale industrial de- 
velopment along the northern border 
area. This project would be the largest 
single industrial development in the his- 
tory of Mexico and would be part and 
parcel of our concerted effort to improve 
the economy of our allies in Latin Amer- 
ica, Mexican authorities have estimated 
that this project would stabilize Mexi- 
can currency for at least 5 years. 

Construction of the Mexican portion 
of the pipeline would augment the an- 
nounced aims of the United States to 
work with Latin America. It would also 
display to the rest of the hemisphere 
the advantages that can be accomplished 
when the free enterprise system is put 
to work for the benefit of both nations. 

That need for such a project exists is 
undeniable. I trust that the authorities 
will take all factors into consideration in 
determining the solution to the problem. 

It would seem that the many advan- 
tages of this proposal far outweigh any 
of its disadvantages. 


H.R. 8354, a Bill To Provide for Youth 
Employment Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when the 2d session of the 87th 
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Congress is convened, one of the items 
which we will have before us for consid- 
eration is H.R. 8354, the Youth Employ- 
ment Opportunities Act. One section of 
this proposed bill provides for reconsti- 
tuting the Youth Conservation Corps, a 
program which served our young people 
so well in the thirties under the title of 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

During the adjournment of Congress, 
I would like to urge my colleagues here 
in the House of Representatives to pon- 
der the thoughtful words of a mother of 
one of the “alumus” of the CCC. This 
fine lady, whom I am proud to represent, 
pours her heart out in urging that this 
Congress enact the Youth Conservation 
Corps. Read this mother’s letter and 
think of the young people in your own 
life and I am sure you will agree with me 
that this is one program we must adopt 
as soon as possible after the convening 
of the 2d session of the 87th Congress: 

Dear Br: No doubt you have heard of the 
terrible fires we have had around Oroville 
and northern California. It’s been pretty 
awful. And that brings up the subject of 
youth camps or CCC camps, whatever they 
are called. If all of these boys 17 to 20 
years of age who are running the streets 
with nothing to do but get into trouble 
were in something like this, we would have 
had more help in fighting these fires and 
would have saved more if there had been 
camps for these boys. 

The cost of one fire alone would be more 
than enough to house and train and equip 
a camp here for one summer, but while these 
fires were going on, a man was kidnaped, tied 
to a tree, beaten and robbed of 30 cents by 
three 18- and 19-year-olds that were bored, 
broke and just wanted to have some fun. 
It’s all over, not only here, but in the whole 
State. 

Please, can't you do something to make 
our President realize how badly we need 
these camps? My son went to a CCC camp. 
At 17 he was a boy running with a crowd 
of tough kids. When he came home, he was 
a man, trained as a mechanic and truck 
driver. Now he has a fleet of trucks all his 
own. I thank God we had a CCC camp in 
those days for God alone knows what would 
have happened to him. Being a widow with 
three to support, I was completely helpless 
to help him into manhood. It could be the 
same for hundreds of others, getting the 
same good food and training and above all, 
our Government can help save countless boys 
from destruction or a life of crime. With all 
the millions of dollars in Government sur- 
pluses that they sell to army surplus stores 
all over the Nation, that stuff could be used 
to equip a CCC camp with a minimum of 
cost to the Government. Go into any sur- 
plus store and you can get anything you 
need from 10 cents to $25. I bought a first 


aid kit for $1 that had surgical scissors and . 


everything for a doctor to use in first aid, 
even scalpel and sutures, that would have 
cost at least $30 from a hospital supply 
house. 

Now, will you please, for our youths’ sake, 
bring this up in Congress and try to make 
them realize what a sin they are committing 
to keep throwing all of that stuff away when 
it can be used in equipping camps and save 
our future citizens. They don't mind build- 
ing new reformatories and prison camps for 
these boys. Why in the name of God can't 
they build preventive camps instead and 
then let them look up to our President in- 
stead of down. They are to crime. 
They don't know what to do or how to do it. 
No piace to keep them busy. All they have is 
the street gangs with time on their hands 
to beat, steal, and rob, then end up in jail 
or prison. 
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Well, sir, maybe I haven't written this let- 
ter as it should be, but something has to be 
done and soon or it’s going to be a lot worse. 
Prison is not the answer, and from my own 
experience, I know my son was saved and I 
do know that others can be, too, if the Gov- 
ernment and our President thought enough 
of our youth to help them. 

Thank you most sincerely. 

Mrs. Nora ApaMs. 

OROVILLE, CALIF. 


To Keep Red China Out of U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
attention is rightfully directed to the 
problems facing the present session of 
the United Nations and of more than 
passing concern to us is the question of 
Red China’s membership in that inter- 
national organization. In these closing 
hours of the congressional session, I cer- 
tainly feel it practical to reiterate the 
long standing and justified opposition 
of the U.S. Congress and therefore the 
people for whom we speak against the 
admission of Red China to the U.N. I 
insert into the Record an editorial which 
very effectively sums up the issue at the 
current time. This editorial appeared in 
Thursday’s September 21 Chicago Sun- 
Times and is entitled “To Keep Red 
China Out of U.N.”: 

To Keer Rep Curna Our oF U.N. 

The U.S. House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 395 to 0, went on record for at least 
the 19th time August 31 against the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations. 
This action accurately reflected the opinion 
of the overwhelming majority of American 
citizens. They want their Government to 
remain firm—even militant—against the ad- 
mission to the world’s peace organization of 
a government that is an outright military 
aggressor and has talked fast and loose about 
the necessity for an atomic war to promote 
the Red cause. 

As the United Nations convenes this week 
another effort to admit Red China to mem- 
bership will be made. In the past, the 
United States has managed to get a postpone- 
ment of any such consideration. But each 
year the number voting for taking up the 
issue and debating it has increased. In 1951, 
the vote against considering Red China was 
37 to 11 with 4 not voting. Last year it 
was 42 to 34 with 22 abstentions. This year, 
Adlai Stevenson, the U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N, says further delay in putting the Red 
China matter on the agenda is due to be 
voted down, Too many nations have come 
around to Red China's side or to the view 
that the issue ought to be debated and de- 
cided by a definite vote. 

Convinced that it can no longer block 
consideration of Red China, the United 
States has now changed its tactics. It will 
now support a resolution that Red Chinese 
membership be debated by the Assembly. 

Although this switch is intended—in the 
long run—to keep Red China out of the U.N., 
it gives the appearance of weakening re- 
sistance. It is causing apprehension among 
Americans from coast to coast. In Chicago, 
the strategy committee of the American 
Security Council, a business association, 
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criticized the switch as contrary to the posl- 
tion taken by Congress. In New York, The 
Herald-Tribune inveighed, “for the Assembly 
eyen to seriously debate admission would 
demean its dignity.” 

The big question remains: What is the 
best and most effective way to keep Red 
China out of the U.N? Changing times 
demand changing tactics and as anomalous 
as the new tactic is it has the support of 
the one nation that is even more opposed 
than the United States to a U.N. seat for 
Red China, if that's possible. Tingfu 8. 
Tsiang, U.N. Ambassador from Nationalist 
China on Formosa, favors debating the basic 
issue., He thinks the end result will be 
rejection. 

We hope that the ambassador is right. 
Two earlier gambits by the Kennedy admin- 
istration, while actually intended to continue 
the block against Red China, gave the im- 
Pression of weakening toward the Reds. One 
involved a two-Chinas-in-the-U.N. scheme 
that W ton was sure Red China would 
reject but which implied the United States 
Would accept Red China under some cir- 
cumstances. The other proposed UN. ad- 
Mission of Communist Outer Mongolia in. 
& trade for U.N. admission of African Mau- 
Titania that was supposed to line up African 
Votes against Red China. These complicated 
schemes were diplomatic doodling. 

Technically, the Assembly could substi- 
tute Red China for Nationalist China by 
merely switching credentials. This would 
be done by a simple majority vote but it 
is not Likely, is what Red China wants. 
Once past this hazard and on the agenda 
for debate, the admission of Red China be- 
Comes “an important question.” It then 
requires a two-thirds vote. Thirty-four na- 
tions out of the 99 can block admission. 
The United States believes it has the 34. It 
had better, If Red China ever were to be 
admitted, the U.N. charter for peace would 
be sullied beyond recognition. 


So Shall Ye Be Judged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting and informative article by 
highly regarded and nationally syndi- 
Cated Holmes Alexander, written in con- 
junction with William F. Rickenbacker, 
appears in the September 23 issue of Na- 
tional Review. It is entitled “So Shall 
Ye Be Judged” and involves the tendency 
of certain Federal judges to exercise au- 
thorities without restriction or restraint. 
I think this matter should be brought to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
Country and ask unanimoys consent 
that this article appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

So SHALL YE Be JUDGED 
(By Holmes Alexander and Wm. F. 
Rickenbacker) 

Since 1946, Willlam Loeb has been pub- 
lisher of the Manchester (NH.) Union Lead- 
er, which has prospered under an editorial 
Policy that is not only conservative but also 
Witheringly direct and honest. William Loeb 
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fears not the mighty, not even when the 
mighty happens to be a Federal judge on the 
First Circuit Court. 

Back in 1950, Loeb blasted the Dover 
Group, a collection of prominent Bostonians 
including Charles Wyzanski, advocating the 
settlement of the Korean war on the Com- 
munists’ terms. Not long afterward, Loeb 
attacked Wyzanski for acting as a character 
witness for Alger Hiss. In late 1956 and 
early 1957, Loeb severely criticized Wyzanski, 
as chairman of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard, for permitting J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer to give the William James lectures. 
And about the same time, Loeb hit Wyzanski 
again, for running the same act on a differ- 
ent stage: for Oppenheimer spoke at Exeter, 
of which Wyzanski was then a trustee. 

In the autumn of 1957, Loeb was ap- 
proached with the proposal that he found a 
competing newspaper in Haverhill, Mass. In 
the course of time he did establish the 
paper, but he ran into the organized oppo- 
sition of 32 New England newspaper barons, 
who banded together to run him out of Hav- 
erhill. Loeb filed an antitrust suit. A coun- 
ter suit under the antitrust laws was filed 
against him. Before long (March 1959) Loeb 
found himself in court, facing his old friend, 
Judge Charles Wyzanskl. 

Wyzanski offered to disqualify himself, say- 
ing, “I know there has been some Man- 
chester newspaper which has been in the 
business of attacking me from time to time, 
and I don't know whether it is the plaintiff 
or not. I am quite immune from any bias 
with respect to it because I don't even read 
this stuff, but I think I ought to say to you 
that I know that somebody has been doing 
it, and maybe it is this plaintiff. If this 
plaintiff regards me as in any way biased, I 
wish the plaintiff would say so.” (Point in 
rhetoric: is a man unbiased if he refers to 
material he hasn't read as “this stuif’’?) 

Acting with the innate chivalry that is a 
root of his nature, Loeb grandly declined the 
judge’s offer. The case then proceeded, 
Wyzanski presiding, until late in 1960. At 
that point Wyzanski, in connection with an- 
other case, undertook a one-man investiga- 
tion of Massachusetts politics. Issuing reg- 
ular as well as criminal subpenas, Wyzanski 
finally caught a big fish: William Callahan, 
a chairman of the State throughway au- 
thority. While Wyzanski was off hunting 
for evidence of corruption, Loeb’s reportorial 
staf was reminded of an earlier connection 
between Judge Wyzanski and his present 
quarry. After considerable research they 
turned up a story that made banner head- 
lines. 

EARLIER HISTORY 


Some years earlier, while Callahan had 
been chairman of the department of public 
works, the State had seized, exercising the 
right of eminent domain, some property be- 
longing to Wyzanski and his family. Calla- 
han had got up a board of appraisers and 
had ruled that landowners could refuse the 
offer made by the appraisers only by going 
to court. In practice, anyone actually pre- 
pared to go to court received a settlement 
of about $1,000 more than the original ap- 
praiser’s amount, to avoid the cost of liti- 
gation. But there was an exception. 

Wyzanski, it appears, complained vocif- 
erously that the appraisers hadn't offered 
him enough. A trial date was set, but then 
before trial, Wyzanski received a settlement 
of many thousands of dollars more than the 
original price. Loeb's reporters could find 
no other case of a large out-of-court settle- 
ment. After the story hit the wire service, 
Wyzanski flew into court and filed with the 
clerk a detailed memorandum on his land 
dealings with the man he had recently sub- 
penaed. The case hallooed across the head- 
lines in Boston, and Loeb’s paper, of course, 
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ran a whole series of articles on the situa- 
tion. 

By April of 1961, the odor from Wyzanski's 
court had reached Washington. Majority 
Leader John McCormack of Massachusetts 
entered the discussion of Federal judgeships 
with an interesting anecdote about Wyzan- 
ski, “It happens,” said McCormack, “that 
I have a nephew who is attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Not 
so long ago, a Federal judge in Boston 
threatened him with contempt of court in 
the performance of his official duties. * * * 
I am going to confine myself to this Issue 
alone,” said McCormack, “even though there 
are other instances of Wyzanski’s high- 
handedness. Here is a copy of the Boston 
Globe of October 19, 1960. It was only 2 
weeks before the election—a poor time for 
any judge to inject himself into the issues of 
a political campaign—whether he be a Re- 
publican or a Democrat. At that time, my 
nephew was protecting the interests of the 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. This particular Judge mis- 
contrued a statement by my nephew and this 
judge from the bench publicly stated that 
he might adjudge the attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in con- 
tempt of court—or words to that effect. 

“The judge even went further than that. 
He even stated from the bench, and I will 
quote the words directly from the newspaper; 
‘I am not myself quite aware why the Attor- 
ney General of the United States chose to 
further the ambitions of the attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts who is a Democrat.’ 
Can you imagine that? What happened? My 
nephew and a few other attorneys general 
representing the attorneys general of the 
United States some months prior to that 
had a conference with Assistant Attorney 
General Bicks. * * * Now let me go a little 
step further and I will quote from this 
newspaper article again: ‘Any statements 
issued about this case were no doubt given 
out for political purposes and whoever issued 
such a statement may well be in contempt 
of court.’ This is not an isolated case I 
am talking about.” 


JUDGE AS POLITICIAN 


Congressman Burke exploded in sympa- 
thetic detonation, and described his own 
victimization at His Honor’s hand. “He not 
only injected himself into the affairs of the 
attorney general of Massachusetts,” said 
Burke, “but he also injected himself in the 
congressional fight in my district, tried to 
smear my good reputation, and made re- 
marks uncalled for, subjected me to a vitri- 
olic attack, an unfair attack that I could 
not answer. This particular judge, 
time and time again, has threatened attor- 
neys and members of the Massachusetts bar 
who had the courage to appear before his 
court, has threatened them with citations 
of contempt, has impugned their motives, 
has besmirched their integrity and honesty; 
and he has developed such a condition that 
I would say 85 percent of the attorneys, 
members of the Massachusetts bar, are fear- 
ful to appear in his court. * * * When a 
judge orders the issuance of a criminal sum- 
mons 4 days before an election, when all 
the circumstances called for was ogee 
ance of a re witness summons, and tries 
to create 3 in the minds of 
the people of a Congressman's district that 
the C was a defendant and not 
a witness, I say that he has abused his 
authority, he has violated civil rights, he 
has violated every decent principle that we 
can have in our courts; he has violated the 
code of decency of the court. * * * I ques- 
tion his activities that day; the remarks he 
made from the bench were entirely uncalled 
for. If ever a judge was subject to censure 
it was this particular judge, because he 
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abused all the privileges of his position, 
the authority vested in him by the U 
Government when he tried to inject himself 
into that congressional fight. 

“This judge has acted in the role of a poli- 
tician trying to influence the electorate by 
his intemperate and unfair statements from 
the bench. His activities on the bench are 
certainly open to question. The Federal 
bench is no place for a tyrant or a despot. 
He is ill mannered, discourteous, uncivil, 
rude, injudicious, and overbearing. He lacks 
balance.” 

EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, testified as a character 
witness in reverse: “Often the overrighteous 
can do much evil. This particular judge is 
overly righteous. He is bold, he is brilliant, 
but most arbitrary. He thinks he is the be- 
all and end-all of wisdom. His views can- 
not be questioned. He is sort of a judicial 
panjandrum and, therefore, never hesitates 
to act as judge, prosecutor, and jury, all 
rolled into one. In a trice. he will on occasion 
convert his court into a U.S. attorney’s office, 
or something not unlike a grand jury. Nu- 
merous complaints have reached me as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary con- 
cerning this judge’s unusual and untoward 
conduct.” 

And CELLER quoted from a decision by the 
U.S. court of appeals in Boston—a decision 
that amounts to a formal accusation of mis- 
conduct on the part of Judge Wyzanski: 
“Naturally witnesses can and should be re- 
quired to explain the words they use. It is 
hardly necessary, however, to do so with 
ridicule or caustic criticism, or repeatedly to 
check a witness" use of words in reasonably 
common use by reference to the Oxford 
English Dictionary, or to require strict ad- 
herence to the rules of grammar. The bench 
is not an appropriate rostrum from which to 
teach the niceties of English grammar and 

. * * * While performance by the trial 
judge of his function, indeed duty, to see 
that the truth is elicited ordinarily requires 
clarifying questions from the bench, and 
maybe on occasion sharp warnings, it is not 
his function or duty to take the conduct 
of a case away from counsel.” 

After being visited with so voluminous a 
barrage in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Wyz- 
anski came off his high horse—but just for 
a moment. He asked Attorney General Mc- 
Cormack, the majority leader's nephew, to 
attend a public hearing concerning some 
asphalt companies. At the hearing, Wyz- 
anski actually apologized to McCormack for 
having threatened him with contempt of 
court. He also said that in view of the 
“hullaballoo” (our word: it’s not in the 
Judge's O.E.D.) about the asphalt case, he 
would withdraw from it. But then he went 
on to express himself in pointed terms about 
the case of William Loeb from which he an- 
nounced he would not withdraw. 

Loeb’s attorneys made a formal motion 
proposing that Wyzanski withdraw. Wyzan- 
ski refused. They went to the court of ap- 
peals, but the court upheld Wyzanski, prin- 
cipally on the grounds that he only sounded 
prejudiced, but wasn’t, really. At this mo- 

ment Loeb is trying to get a stay of process 
from one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

So here is the great big liberal, Charles Wy- 
ganski, conducting his Court with a high- 
handedness which, if it had been Senator 
McCarthy doing it in his committee room, 
would have caused Wyzanski to turn off all 
the lights of Harvard and say: We've had 
it," and quietly expire. On top of that, he is 
determined to judge the man who has now 
completely exasperated him. “It is just as 
well that justice is blind,” said EMMANUEL 
CELLER in his résumé, “she might not like 
some of the things done in her name by 
Judge Wyzanski.” 
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Republicans Look at the 87th Congress 
and the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in light of the impending adjourn- 
ment of Congress, I would include in the 
Recorp at this point a staf document 
of the Republican policy committee, 
House of Representatives, on the record 
of the 87th Congress, 1st session, and of 
the New Frontier to date. I would com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
and of the American public: 

REPUBLICANS Loox AT THE B7TH CONGRESS 
AND THE NEW FRONTIER 


INTRODUCTION 


Now that the 1st session of the 87th Con- 
gress is in its last throes, the public will be 
exposed to reviews of its accomplishments 
in both statistical and analytical forms. In 
almost every media of communication, appro- 
priations will be summarized and major 
items of legislation enacted or rejected wili 
be listed. We will not attempt to duplicate 
these figures on the 87th Congress in this 
study. 

However, House Republicans believe that 
there is more to a session of Congress than 
a statistical box score can indicate. Since 
the White House and the Congress are con- 
trolled by the same political party, the ac- 
tlons of either branch of Government strong- 
ly affect the other. Also, some 
of trends running through the first 9 
months of the New Frontier should be 
presented to the American public by a com- 
mittee representative of the minority. This 
presentation is an attempt to do just that. 

We find some threads woven through the 
fabric of nearly all issues under considera- 
tion by the Congress and the administra- 
tion during 1961. These trends, 
throughout this report, will be analyzed at 
length in the summary. They mark depar- 
tures from what we consider to be policies 
that serve the best interests of America, and 
their continuation will, In our judgment, 
jeopardize the well-being of our citizens, 
both here at home and in our international 
relations. Their implications, as we look 
at subjects like education, agriculture, de- 
fense, foreign policy, the economy, fiscal 
policy and labor, indicate that the overall 
record of the 87th Congress and of the New 
Frontier deserves careful and analytical 
scrutiny. + 

AGRICULTURE 


1. Early passage of an emergency feed 
grain program showed that the Government's 
generosity to corn farmers cost almost what 
the program was supposed to save through 
acreage reduction. This program now al- 
lows farmers to sell their corn for $1.20 a 
bushel and buy it back from the Govern- 
ment for $1.05. The taxpayer and the con- 
sumer lose now—the farmer loses in future 
instability. 

2. Secretary Freeman and President Ken- 
nedy recommended an omnibus agricultural 
bill setting up advisory committees on pro- 
duction adjustment program development, 
with Congress retaining only a veto power 
over such programs. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation testified that this might 
result in an added $12 to $15 billion annual 
cost to our taxpayers. The elimination of 
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this machinery in the bill marked a major 
defeat for the New Frontier in agricultural 
legislation. It also marked a major victory 
for the American farmer and consumer. 

3. Expansion of the feed grains program 
under the Agricultural Act of 1961, before 
the full effects of the feed grains program 
were known, meant that farmers and taxpay- 
ers were bound to the program for another 
year without knowing its effect or cost. 

4. No consideration was given in 1961 to 
putting the bargaining power of agriculture 
on a par with other elements of the economy 
without challenging the farmers’ freedom 
to compete in a market economy. Instead, 
administration and congressional actions 
moved agriculture toward greater Govern- 
ment controls. It placed the entire grain 
market in the palm of the Secretary of 
Agriculture's hand. As in other bills, the 
Congress here lumped good programs (schoo} 
milk, Public Law 480, the Wool Act, etc.) 
with the bad. The result will continue to 
be overproduction, high prices to consumers 
and low prices to the farmer for his crops. 

5. The independence and opportunity of 
the farmer has not been alded by New Fron- 
tier recommendations or actions. While the 
healthiest segments of agriculture today are 
those free of Government controls, 1961 leg- 
islation has gone in the wrong direction. 
Government regimentation of agriculture 
has been increased at heavy expense without 
solving any problems. 

LABOR 

1, No major piece of labor-management 
legislation was enacted in the 87th Con- 
gress, 1st session. This was a tribute to the 
way in which the Landrum-Griffin Act is 
working out. However, a sinister move to- 
ward Government regimentation of the 
labor-management collective bargaining 
process was revealed in the many occasions 
in which the Secretary of Labor took it on 
himself to settle strikes or looming strikes. 
While in many of these instances the public 
interest may have been temporarily served, 
both management and labor should look 
askance at a situation in which their future 
interests might be bargained away by such 
Government intervention. Collective bar- 
gaining and its resultant decisions have 
been an integral part of the private enter- 
prse. system which has made our Nation 

2. On September 23, 1960, then-candidate 
Kennedy stated at Salt Lake City that in 
my judgment, an effective Attorney General, 
with the present laws that we now have on 
the books can remove Mr, Hoffa from office.” 
The first 8 months of the New Frontier have 
seen another term of office given Mr. Hoffa 
despite the appointment of Robert Kennedy 
as Attorney General. 

3. Millions of American workers could 
have received a higher minimum wage and 
in excess of $400 million in increased wages 
even before the advent of the New Frontier 
had then-Senator Kennedy been willing to 
accept a compromise version of the minl- 
mum wage bill when acting as a Senate con- 
feree in 1960. Thus, a new bill had to be 
introduced and enacted in 1961. The House 
Scored a victory for moderation and com- 
monsense in passing a substitute measure, 
the Ayres-Kitchin bill, but the House con- 
Terees disregarded the will of the body in 
conference deliberations, 

4. The resultant bill was not the $1.25 
measure promised by the Democratic lead- 
ership, but instead calls for 61.15 per hour 
when it goes into effect. Despite statements 
to the contrary at the time of floor debate, 
the bill has already contributed to inflation 
and has led to higher prices in the Wash- 
ington area laundries and elsewhere. The 
bill will contribute to the downfall of many 
small businesses, and contribute to the un- 
employment of part-time workers, young 
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Workers, elderly workers, Negro workers, and 
Others. It will especially hurt those with- 
Out the education and training to compete 
Successfully with others in our labor force. 
The House Republican Policy Committee, in 
its study of employment, this year analyzed 
the result of previous minimum wage legis- 
lation and pointed to the dangers of passing 
unsound bills of this nature purely for 
Political gain. 
EDUCATION 


1. The Democratic administration here re- 
vealed Its ineptness at handling and manag- 
ing an issue before Congress. A bill reported 
from the House Education and Labor Com- 
Mittee took no account of the dangers of 
Federal controls over education, made no 
Provision for local effort, demonstrated no 
need for additional classrooms in the decade 
ahead, and became enmeshed in a debacle 
before the Rules Committee due to the 
enmity it aroused among those concerned 
With religious, constitutional, and civil rights 
questions. 

2. Rather than pass simple extensions of 
the National Defense Education Act and the 
Impacted Areas Act as requested by the Re- 
Publican leadership, those in control of the 
87th Co: became further bogged down 
with an attempt to change in midstream the 
Whole concept of Federal aid to education. 
They produced a bill which made no one 
happy. It was deservedly defeated by a wide 
Margin in the House only after arousing bit- 
ter feelings of animosity and after jeopardiz- 
Ing passage of a College Academic Facilities 
Act which had much bipartisan support. 

3. The NDEA and impacted areas extensions 
Were carried out under suspension of rules. 
This, coupled with the Calendar Wednes- 
day procedure attempted in the case of the 
Federal aid to education legislation, demon- 
strated conclusively that bilis on which the 
leadership desires action will reach the floor 
regardless of the actions of the Rules Com- 
Mittee, which continued to bottle up legis- 
lation in 1961 despite its so-called emanct- 
pation by the Democrats at the beginning 
Of the session. 

4. In contrast to this sorry record, the 
House Republican policy committee issued a 
definitive study on “American Education 
and a Free Citizenry” in late June. 
Utilizing a background series of study papers 
Prepared by academic and professional ex- 
perts, their task force group concluded that 
the advocates of general aid to 
education have made no successful effort 
to justify current proposed legislation on the 

of either need or local effort, or both. 
They concluded that, while the Eisenhower 
Administration wished to aid school districts 
in true need, districts which had exerted all 
Possible local effort, the New Frontier has 
equated Federal aid to Federal responsibility 
for all school districts. They sketched prac- 
tical alternatives to general Federal aid to 
education, and positively presented sound 
Proposals for an educted populace as well as a 
Tree citizenry. 

ECONOMIC 


1. After the sound and fury of the elec- 
tion campaign and preliminary pronounce- 
Ments by administration and congressional 
leaders about the depths of the depression” 
and the firm action that had to be taken to 
bring prosperity to the American people once 
More, actual experience proved that the pri- 
vate enterprise system prevailed. We 
emerged from the recession without the aid 
Of one antirecession measure. Republicans 
generally supported ADC extension and ex- 
tension of unemployment compensation ben- 
efits as temporary necessities, but otherwise 
had faith that the economy d emerge 
Of its own volition. We were justified in that 
contention. 

2. The Area Redevelopment Act (depressed 
areas bill) which passed the House was one 
ot the most ineffective and ill-conceived 
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pieces of legislation emerging from the New 
Frontier. A Republican substitute was pro- 
posed which recognized the need for Govern- 
ment assistance for retraining as the most 
practical solution of the depressed-areas 
problem, but this was beaten down in favor 
of a Democratic boondoggle which used rural 
surplus labor area assistance vaguely con- 
strued as a “sweetener” to southern Con- 
gressmen in exchange for their favorable 
votes. The fruits of this and other econom- 
ic legislation can be seen by the scandalous 
conditions in Wink, Tex., where so-called 
urban renewal and depressed-area funds are 
being used to keep the cobwebs in a ghost 
town.” 


3. In brief, the depressed areas bill re- 


sulted in aid intended for the truly chronic 
depressed area being dissipated over many 
other areas of far less urgent need. It tried 
to do too much for too many areas. The re- 
sultant bill contained back-door spending in 
express disregard of the will of the House. 
It established no guidelines for occupational 
training programs. It set up Federal funds 
to replace financing which the private in- 
vestment market readily has provided at rea- 
sonable rates of interest. It duplicated the 
existing public facility loan program of the 
HHFA Community Facilities Administration. 
It set up plant loan funds where an acceler- 
ated tax amortization program for industrial 
and rural depressed areas would leave the 
decisions to private enterprise. It limited 
retraining payments to only about 1 percent 
of the unemployed workers in depressed 
areas. Passage of this bill brought bitter 
disillusionment to most of the unemployed 
in most of the depressed areas. 

4. The 87th Congress enacted into law a 
housing bill equally expensive and ineffec- 
tive in its long-range effects. A total of $8.8 
billion in back-door spending was written 
into the bill. The original administration 
request for 40-year no-down-payment loans 
on new home purchases would have caused 
buyers to have no equity for the first 20 
years of the life of the loan, thus shifting 
the entire risk to the FHA. On the one 
hand, the housing bill enabled State and 
local governments to act to preserve open- 
space land to curb urban sprawl and to pre- 
vent urban blight, while on the other a new 
Federal insurance program was launched to 
convert the same raw land into building 
sites with FHA insurance up to $2.5 million 
per site. Generally, other provisions in the 
housing bill are unsound, most undesirable, 
and the budget spending authorizations for 
such proposals as urban renewal, public 
housing, FNMS, college housing, farm 
housing and similar measures reached un- 
necessarily high proportions. 

5. In its economic legisiation, the 87th 
Congress consistently trampled traditional 
concepts of interstate commerce regulation, 
In several interstate compacts requests for 
Federal participation and voting were made 
part of the legislation, despite the fact that 
of 140 existing compacts previously approved 
by Congress, not 1 authorized the con- 
tribution of funds by the Federal Govern- 
ment and only 1 (the Potomac River Com- 
pact, to which the District of Columbia 
is a signatory) provided for voting or non- 
voting membership representing the Fed- 
eral Government. In the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, the word “navi- 
gable” was substituted for “interstate” 
waters, thus meaning that Federal enforce- 
ment jurisdiction will no longer be restricted 
to waters that flow across, or form a part 
of, State boundaries. Instead, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the new Federal enforcement 
provisions apply to all waters in every State, 
even though the pollution and its effects are 
entirely intrastate. In this and similar leg- 
islation, the Republican Members of the 
House felt that the Federal Government 
should encourage and promote effective State 
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and local enforcement, rather than under- 
mining it by substituting Federal enforce- 
ment in purely intrastate and local situa- 
tions. 

6. The diference between the Democrats 
and Republicans in the House on economic 
policy can best be seen by the House GOP 
policy committee study, "Employment in the 
Dynamic American Economy,” which was 
released by a subcommittee directed by Rep- 
resentative Tom Curtis in July 1961. While 
Democrats in Congress and in the adminis- 
tration vied for the honor of being the first 
to support particular remedies for an “ill 
economy,” House Republicans were more 
concerned with the long-range, positive as- 
pects of employment in our economy. Emer- 
gency fiscal and monetary policies by the 
Federal Government served the Democrats as 
an employment stimulant, while Republicans 
sought to create conditions in which our 
dynamic economy could function to its 
optimum potential so that all American citi- 
zens could live in true prosperity. Demo- 
cratic leaders proposed harmful tax change, 
They turned down suggestions of needed de- 
preciation allowances for our private enter- 
prise sector. Democrats spurned investment 
by suggestions of withholding dividends and 
by attempting to solve our unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade and gold by lowering tourist 
exemptions instead of maintaining interna-, 
tional confidence in the dollar by practicing 
fiscal responsibility and striving for a bal- 
anced budget at home. Basically, House Re- 
publicans recommended that our private en- 
terprise system be encouraged and not hob- 
bled by tax policies and wage-price stability» 

7. The “Mr. Fixit” group of economists 
surrounding the administration have been 
alarmingly similar to those led by Dr. Heller 
who recommended socialism for West Ger- 
many. Fortunately, the Germans guarded 
wisely the principles which subsequently led 
theia back on the road to industrial great- 
ness. A thread very similar to this has run 
through the economic thought of our ad- 
ministration in 1961. Steel has been threat- 
ened with the statement that “you must pay 
higher wages but you cannot charge higher 
prices.” Many firms have been forced to 
choose between charging similar or higher 
prices than their competitors and being sued 
under the antitrust laws or charging lower 
prices and going bankrupt. Business on 
the New Frontier has been faced with a 
policy rigged in advance against it—and 
labor must beware lest the same arbitrary 
controls make them subject to restriction 
and ruin, 

FISCAL POLICY 

The House Republican policy committee, 
in its study of the first 100 days and in staff 
documents issued during this session of Con- 
gress, has repeatedly warned that the policies 
of the administration and of the Democratic 
87th Congress have led to an expansion of 
governmental expenditures now and in the 
future, and that the time has come to take a 
stand for fiscal integrity. That time has now 
long since passed. If we continue to neglect 
the creeping hours of time, our Nation will 
be faced with the alternative of runaway in- 
flation or rigid governmental controls. Our 
citizens will be faced with a loss of real pur- 
chasing power, and those on fixed incomes 
will fall to a vicious subsistence level exist- 
ence. Our children and their children will 
be faced with their share of our financial 
burdens, and our taxes in years to come will 
take an even higher share of our income due 
to the folly of wild governmental spending, 
Our dollar will lose the confidence of those 
here at home and of every nation in the 
world. The sorry record of the 87th Con- 
gress and of the New Frontier in this area 
can go unchallenged no longer. Reports 
from American citizens show that bureauc- 
racy, inflation, and high taxes are driving the 
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average citizen to a sense of frustration—the 
feeling that his Government is something 
apart from him. 


The struggling American taxpayer, cheered _ 


by President Eisenhower's preliminary esti- 
mates showing a balanced budget for fiscal 
year 1962, looked up 9 months later and 
found that his equity in America had been 
shaken rudely by the following events: 

1, Latest estimates demonstrate that ac- 
tions of the administration and Congress 
will lead to an increase of $12.5 billion in 
new obligational authority (for fiscal 1962 
alone) over the estimates of former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

2. In 11 bills passed by the House, some 
$19.5 billion in identifiable backdoor spend- 
ing has been included. An additional $8 bil- 
lion in public debt borrowing, requested by 
President Kennedy over a 5-year period for 
mutual security loans, was authorized but 
not appropriated by the House. 

3. When new obligational authority for 
fiscal year 1962 ($93 billion) is added to 
almost $20 billion in back-door spending 
(which tends to understate the true situa- 
tion), a total of approximately $113 billion 
can be estimated as this session's contri- 
bution to Federal expenditures. 

The cost of civilian employment in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment reached its all-time high at the end of 
fiscal year 1961. The total annual Federal 
expenditures for the civilian payroll 
amounted to $13.6 billion, with no relief in 
sight in view of an additional 16,700 civilian 
employees joining the New Frontier in 1 
month alone—July 1961. 

5. Deficit spending under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration forced an increase in the na- 
tional debt limitation to $298 billion, in 
sharp contrast to President Eisenhower's es- 
timates this January 16 calling for a reduc- 
tion in the national debt to $283.4 billion by 
the end of fiscal year 1962, 

6. The administration and its congres- 
sional leaders refused to hold down nonde- 
fense spending to compensate for an increase 
of about $6 billion in the defense budget 
since January. Instead, they pushed there- 
after for the passage of measures dealing 
with education, foreign aid, public works, 
and other items of considerable new obliga- 
tional authority. 

7. A projected surplus of $100 million for 
fiscal year 1961 was permitted to lapse to a 
deficit of over $3 billion—while a projected 
surplus of $1.5 billion for fiscal year 1962 
now will approximate a deficit figure of be- 
tween $6 and $7 billion. 


8. Action by Republicans and some con- 


servative Democrats has held down spending 
somewhat. For example, $8 billion requested 
for foreign aid appropriations under back- 
door borrowing was turned down. A $325 
million authorization for school construc- 
tion funds was defeated in the House. A 
gigantic agricultural bill, already referred 
to, was estimated to cost some $12 billion 
annually by the Farm Bureau Federation. 
It was emasculated in the House. 

9. Even with this saving, the total 1961 
congressional authorizations for new obliga- 
tional authority and back-door financing 
reached $628 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. We view with 
concern the fact that one session of a Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress could commit the 
citizens of Syracuse, N.Y., for example, to 
new sepnding of $135 million, or the citizens 
of Boston, Mass., for almost $400 million. 
What the taxpayers of these cities could do 
with this money on a local level gives new 
directions to the imagination. 

The inflationary wheel was started osten- 
sibly to get more money into the hands of 
the underprivileged. However, the masses of 
the people who were to have benefited under 
these plans now find themselves in the grip 
of rising taxation and rising inflation. The 
Republican Members of Congress firmly be- 
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lieve that vast Federal expenditures and un- 
balanced budgets which undermine the value 
of the dollar result in the destruction of 
freedom by fiscal irresponsibility. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Under the Eisenhower administration, 
we made amply clear the fact that we not 
only had appropriate weapons of retaliation 
but also that we would not. hesitate to use 
them if the need arose. Thus we not only 
had a deterrent to Sino-Soviet aggression 
but a credible deterrent. Now, however, we 
find ourselves entering a phase in the cold 
war in which the enemy has embarked on 
a series of reckless but carefully calculated 
adventures designed to test the extent of our 
will to resist while reaping whatever harvest 
grows out of any weakness displayed by the 
West. ~ 

2. We all remember the President's ring- 
ing declaration in which he pledged that 
Laos would remain free of communism. 
Unfortunately, we also remember that 
shortly thereafter Laos slipped away from 
a pro-Western position and is today under- 
going transformation into a neutrality more 
neutral in favor of the U.S.S.R. than gen- 
uinely uncommitted. ° 

3. Having found us less than decisive in 
Laos, Khrushchey must have been embold- 
ened beyond calculation when we precipi- 
tated an invasion of the Communist bastion 
in Cuba and then reneged on our commit- 
ments and looked on while Cuban youth was 
left to slaughter on the beaches of the Bay 
of Pigs or to rot in Cuban concentration 
camps. 2 

4. Despite the preliminary leaks and trial 
balloons on Berlin negotiations, public opin- 
ion and congressional pressures have assisted 
our administration in its recently declared 
determination to hold firm in Berlin. By 
giving its wholehearted support to this de- 
termination, the U.S. Congress has by im- 
plication renounced acts of weakness when 
we know that other nations respect only 
strength. 

5. After once more the winds of public 
opinion had made their effect. known upon 
the Congress, we saw drastic resolutions on 
such subjects as recognition of Outer Mon- 
golia, admission of Red China into the U.N., 
and trading with the enemy. These reso- 
lutions illustrate what representatives of 
both parties can accomplish, If this admin- 
istration would make amply clear to the 
world our absolute refusal to accept Red 
China into the U.N., for example, under cir- 
cumstances which find that nation in con- 
tinual violation of the U.N. Charter, the 
admission of Red China would be prevented 
indefinitely. It seems strange that the ad- 
mission of Red China was denied for all 
these years and that now, shortly after a 
new administration has taken office, a spate 
of semiofficial statements and contrived leaks 
to the press have suddenly indicated that 
this year the Red Chinese might well 
make it. 

6. We can expect more pressures to build 
up around the world as the Soviets probe to 
find our weak spots. We may even expect 
to find ourselves fighting a series of limited 
wars since we have now indicated that we 
prefer limited war to real retaliation. In this 
manner, we have rendered our deterrent in- 
credible and exposed ourselves to the on- 
slaught of whatever minions communism 
deems to be expendable. 

DEFENSE 

1. Under the Eisenhower administration, 
our Military Establishment was carefully bal- 
anced to meet the variety of challenges our 
enemies could hurl at us. We made clear to 
all aggressors that we would meet aggression 
with weapons of our own choosing and at 
the time and place that best suited us. 

2. Today, while Congressmen of both par- 
ties would deny no necessary defense fund- 
ing to the administration, we have retreated 
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from the balanced force concept of former 
years to a policy openly preferring limited 
war and disdaining overall deterrent 
strength. We have retreated from the con- 
cept of defense spending for the long haul 
and have returned once more into the deep 
valleys and the high peaks of spending geared 
to the challenges of the enemy. We are 
merely reacting to Communist actions in our 
defense policies today and we are not de- 
veloping an overall strategy geared toward 
victory in the cold war. 

3. By his appointment of Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor as a superadviser on defense, the 
President has in effect bypassed the service 
Seretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
have 80 loyally and effectively (and legally, 
we might add) advised our past adminis- 
trations about our military establishments. 

FOREIGN AID 


1, Republicans in the House generally feel 
that foreign aid, properly administered and 
justified, can be a valuable weapon in the 
cold war. However, this session of Congress 
has been a great debacle in this field be- 
cause of requests for over $8 billion in long- 
range development loans through the public 
treasury with no need for justification of the 
use of these funds through the customary 
annual appropriations process, Republicans 
publicly supported long-range planning of 
foreign aid in conjunction with annual ap- 
propriations. The battle over this principle 
distracted from the importance of a sound, 
appropriate, justified foreign aid authoriza- 
tion and appropriation bill. 

2. The conferees brought back an au- 
thorization bill devoid of a specific amend- 
ment which would have forbidden the use 
of foreign aid in Communist nations. Even- 
tually, over 81 billion was cut by House 
action from the original fiscal year 1962 
Kennedy request for foreign aid because 
the administration seemed to feel that its 
request should be approved as a right“ 
rather than something which had to be 
proven and explained. As it was, only a 
Republican amendment restored part of the 
funds which had been deleted in another 
defeat for the Kennedy program—a defeat 
springing as much from their tactics as 
from the relative merits or demerits of their 
cause. 

INTERNAL SUBVERSION 


1. A massive campaign to destroy the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
has gained momentum in recent months. 
The excellent film, “Operation Abolition,” 
was downgraded by the Defense Department 
as an effective means of showing to our 
Armed Forces the real dangers posed by 
Communist political subversion. 

2. The administration has given aid and 
comfort to the Communist conspiracy by 
“muzzling” the military leaders who have 
sought to warn of the dangers of communism 
and Communist infiltration. 

3. The administration has given aid and 
comfort to the Communist conspiracy by 
opening the U.S. mails to a flood of Com- 
munist propaganda. 

4. It has given aid and comfort to the 
Communist conspiracy by dealing in trade 
in strategic goods and subsidized commodi- 
ties with the Soviet Union and/or its 
satellites. 

5. The administration has shown an 
amazing naivete in dealing with the dangers 
of Communist subversion. 

6. The administration has appointed to 
the vital and sensitive post of administrator 
of Security and Consular Affairs in the De- 
partment of State a political figure with 
absolutely no experience whatsoever in the 
security field, 

7. The individual in charge of patronage 
at the Democratic National Committee has 
been shown to have had past Communist 
connections. But the national committee 
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has defended its employment of him and 
downgraded the significance of his work. 

8. Despite the fact that admission of Red 
China to the UN. would strike a blow at 
liberty throughout the world, the adminis- 
tration has continually procrastinated on 
the issue and seriously endangered the Na- 
tion’s position on the matter by ambiguous 
statements, 

PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER 

1. Democratic Congressmen insisted upon 
the inclusion of a Hanford AEC reactor in 
the atomic energy authorization bill, and 
the House, mindful not as much of $90 mil- 
lion as of the principle inyolved, instructed 
their conferees to turn down the Senate 
version including the project. 

2. Under the public works appropriation 
bill, the Federal Government will build 
transmission lines for the Colorado River 
Storage project. If private enterprise were to 
do the job, at least $61 million in Federal 
taxes and $107 million in State and local 
taxes over a 50-year period would eventuate. 

e project would have been paid out 7 
years sooner. Over $135 million in Federal 
Construction funds would have been saved 
in the next few years. Power would be de- 
livered to preference customers at the same 
Price as the all-Federal system. The inte- 
Grated five-State company proposal would 

ve greater capacity, stability and efficiency 

Meet present and future power demands 
* all area customers. But, true to the pub- 
th Power mood in the administration and 
tan leadership of Congress, this private en- 
Ma prise concept became a Republican issue 
2 the New Frontier. The public truly lost 
n the outcome of this issue. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


oa The administration jammed through 
8 & judgeship bill including more 
8 tional appointments than were deemed 
by impartial bodies. This was 
fey. noteworthy in view of the fact 
1 — during 1960 and earlier the Democratic 
120 dership in Congress stubbornly refused 
consider President Eisenhower's request 
Or needed judges, even when the President 
to appoint judges on an approxi- 
tay 50-50 basis partywise. In this mat- 
the majority party used patronage rather 
an principle in its reversal of policy. 

a Again in 1961, the proposals for medical 
5 © tor the aged under the social security 
won Were not reported from the House 
ays and Means Committee. 
ica committee (15 Democrats and 10 Repub- 
5 ns) found that the proposals did not have 
umelent merit for House consideration. 
19600 recognized that the Kerr-Mills bill of 
in had only begun to go into operation 
uae States and thus deserved further 
of 85 They recognized that the programs 
8 administration were not actuarially 
ec They recognized that, if enacted, the 
mitten. would deny benefits to over 414 
— In of our elder citizens not eligible for 
8 > security benefits—truly the neediest 
toe l. In connection with this, it was un- 
a unate that the Democratic House leader- 
5 rejected the Byrnes amendment to the 
we = Security Amendments of 1961 which 
aces have granted minimum benefits to all 
na or more whose jobs were brought 
tis! Social security too late for them to 
ber for benefits, and also would have 
ing rallzed the current $1,200 limit on earn- 
1 Allowed social security beneficiaries 

hout loss of benefits. 
oc In three instances du; 
ei x 1961, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
harge of the Justice Department's 
antitrust Division made completely irre- 
pi Taea statements concerning plans to 
— t up AT. & T. His loose talk on August 2 
Ne A.T. & T. stock to drop over $1 billion 
volve causing a loss to over 2 million in- 
ved shareholders, His letter of May 8, 


the first few 


In its wisdom. 
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when made public, caused an additional 
break of $1.7 billion in the stock. The merits 
of this case, where many feel that weakening 
of a big-company with big resources would 
subsequently weaken the position of the 
United States in the field of world communi- 
cations, is not the point. The point is that 
here “loose talk sank the ship,” and that sub- 
sequent admissions that the investigation 
was only a “routine check into some com- 
plaints received” came too little and too Inte. 
This one example of actions in violation of 
the public trust illustrates graphically the 
New Frontier's policy of continually sniping 
at any person or company that does a good 
job and is a Success. Apparently failure and 
not success is an earmark of advancement 
in the new administration's eyes, especially 
when compared to the previous actions of the 
Eisenhower administration in the antitrust 
field. This is one area in which even Drew 
Pearson bemoans the current New Frontier 
attitudes and inactions. 

4. After Democratic-controlled Congresses 
repeatedly disregarded the well-documented 
requests of President Eisenhower for postal 
rate increases, the New Frontier tried to use 
a “gag rule“ to press a rate increase on the 
first-class mail users who currently ring up 
a postal surplus by their mailings. Fortu- 
nately, the House stalled attempts to- make 
John Q. Public support “junk mail” (so- 
called) in addition to their own mailings. 

5. After the so-called packing of the 
House Rules Committee at the session’s start, 
the Democrats claimed a new era of letting 
the House “work its will“ would evolve. In 
contrast to this theory, the Rules Committee 
has operated in the same way to block con- 
servative legislation and to report liberal 
legislation in almost every instance. In 
showing that the main question was, “Whose 
ox is being gored,” the New Frontier has 
managed to “bottle up” 53 bills and resolu- 
tions, has granted 11 “gag rules” and has 
thus more than ever failed to let the House 
“work its will”. 

INSTANCES WHERE PRESIDENTIAL REQUESTS HAVE 

BEEN TURNED DOWN BY CONGRESS—TO A 

PARTIAL OR WHOLE DEGREE 


Agriculture 


1. Provide that programs involving con- 
trols over production and marketing shall go 
into effect when approved by two-thirds of 
the producers voting under regularly au- 
thorized voting procedures unless either 
House of Congress vetoes a program within 
60 days of its submission to Congress. 

Education 

1. Authorize a 3-year program of general 
Federal assistance for public elementary 
and secondary classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 

2. Authorize $300 million in loans each 
year for 5 years to assist in the construction 
of college classrooms. _ 

3. Establish a 5-year program of State- 
administered scholarships with an initial 
authorization of $26.25 million. 

4. Improve, expand and extend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Health 


1. Enact a health insurance program 
under the social security system providing 
benefits to all persons 65 and over who are 
eligible for social security or railroad retire- 
ment benefits. 

2. Enact a Federal scholarship program 
for medical and dental students. 

Housing 


1. Amend the FHA system of mortgage fi- 
nancing to make no-down-payment, 40-year 
Mortgages more attractive to private in- 
vestors. : 

2. Establish a Cabinet-level Department o. 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

3. Increase the Federal share of urban and 
metropolitan planning grants to two-thirds 
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and increase the authorization from $20 


million to $100 million. 
Welfare 


1. Repay general expenses on temporary 
extension ‘of the duration of unemployment 
compensation by raising the taxable payroll 
maximum per employee from $3,000 to $4,800 
annually. 

2. Improve the permanent unemployment 
compensation program. 


Foreign aid 


1. Consolidate all foreign aid programs 
under a new Federal agency, and also pro- 
vide for military assistance as part of De- 
fense budget—contradictory. 

2. Appropriate $900 million for long-term 
development loans and provide no more than 
$1.6 billion for long-term loans for each of 
the next 4 years. 

3. Stipulate that all private recruitment 
and training programs adhere to Peace Corps 
standards as a condition of Federal assist- 
ance. 

District of Columbia 


1. Provide home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 


Gorernment operations 


i. Adopt reorganization plans for reor- 
ganization of the NLRB, FCC, and SEC. 

2. Close existing gaps and inconsistencies 
in conflict-of-interest statutes. 


Post Office 


1. Raise postal rates to provide an addi- 
tional $843 million in postal revenues. 


Tartes and economic policy 


1, Enact a major series of tax changes. 

The above, together with the 
descriptive material,\illustrate some of the 
proposed measures Congress in a 
different form or not passing at all, and 
show that the 87th Congress, ist session, 
has fortunately been no honeymoon. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The trends that run through the en- 
tire 9 months of the administration are 
matters of serious concern to all Americans. 
Brietly stated they reveal a deep-seated 
distrust of American business and of the 
abilities of the American people to meet 
their own problems without ocnstant Gov- 
ernment interference. 

2. They indicate to a startling degree the 
mistaken notion held dear by the admin- 
istration that Federal money, taken from 
the heavily burdened American taxpayer, is 
the one and only answer to every problem 
from agriculture to foreign policy. 

3. They indicate a complete disregard on 
the part of the administration of the tradi- 
tional congressional prerogatives and show- 
that the administration considers the duly 
elected Members of the legislative branch 
to be little more than pawns in the great 
intramural game of politics to which the 
administration is so devoted, 

4. They reveal a complete lack of under- 
standing of the nature of the Communist 
enemy on the part of the administration. 
They reveal a strong and barely concealed 
penchant for appeasement by many impor- 
tant administration cfficials. 

5. On the domestic scene, they reveai 
irresponsible spending which inevitably re- 
sults from the philosophy that all problems 
can be best solved by a combination of Goy- 
ernment control and the earmarking of vast 
amounts of money without regard for need 
or the stimulation of local effort. Ever since 
this session began, we have been spending 
in the red at the rate of $1 milllon—every 
hour of every day and night. 

6. They reveal a lack of a clearcut will to 
resist aggression with all the weapons at 
our command as was espoused by the Eisen- 
howcr administration. 

7. In summary, the administration and 
the Democratic Congress have trod the 
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primrose path of dalliance in foreign pol- 
icy. Here at home their spend and lend 
policy has brought Americans closer to ruin 
than to prosperity. It is written that “he 
that diggeth a pit shall fall into it.“ We of 
the Republican Party pledge to the American 
people that by our actions the citizens of 
this Nation shall escape the pit of bank- 
ruptcy at home and of defeat abroad, God 
willing. 


The Championing of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA x 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to an 
article written by Mr. Harry A. Bullis, 
former chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. It relates to the recent 
conference at Oxford, England, spon- 
sored by the Council on World Tensions 
of which Mr. Bullis is the chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Sept. 14, 
1981 
Untrep States Has Misston To CHAMPION 
RicHts EVERYWHERE, Says BULLIS 

(The article below was written by the 
former chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc. It concerns the Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
conference at Oxford, England, sponsored 
by the Council on World Tensions, of which 
the writer is chairman.) 

(By Harry A. Bullis) 

The Oxford conference, sponsored by the 
Council of World Tensions, involved about 
70 participants, of whom about 40 came 
from African, Asian, and Latin American 


—countries, and with a slight preponderance 


of Africans. The remainder, about 30, came 
from Europe and North America. The con- 
ference at Oxford University brought out 
these things, among others: 

Every nation in the world in 1961 is a 
“developing country.” All countries are 
evolving, or dying, Science and technology 
have been exploited in some countries more 
than others. As the less developed peoples 
use science and technology, they will be- 
come more developed. 

In Asia, we see the two largest nations on 
earth, India and China, introducing science 
and technology under two different economic, 
political, and moral systems. Peoples in all 
lands are watching these two experiments. 
The future of all nations will be influenced 
by the results produced under the free- 
choice system of India with liberty and 
equality for all, as over against the results 
produced under Chinese communism with 
authoritarian equality for all. 

Chile illustrates a dangerous trend in 
Latin America. The wealthy ruling class, 
which is 10 percent of the population, con- 
trols the Parllament and political life gen- 
erally. The wealthy ruling class is getting 
richer, and the disparity with the poor in- 
creases. Only 1 percent of the college etu- 
dents come from the 90 percent of the popu- 
lation who are poor. í 

The Latin American experts predict that 
the small rich ruling class will resist the re- 
forms demanded by the alliance for prog- 
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ress, ‘as advocated in South America recently 
by Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, 
just as they stupidly have used political, 
economic, and social pressures to squash 
Chilean reforms in the past. 

This makes the masses believe that par- 
laments are no good, Parliaments have been 
used to reject welfare legislation and, there- 
fore, they symbolize in the people's minds 
an archaic system of land tenure and po- 
litical feudalism, This is why the masses 
of the poor in South America want for their 
nations the things they believe Castro is 
getting for the Cuban populace, Here is 
the tragedy: Chile has had 150- years of 
democracy, and now the masses doubt de- 
mocracy’s efficacy. 

If the Latin American danger lies in the 
ineffectiveness of parliamentary systems 
with regard to economic righteousness, po- 
litical honesty, and social democracy, then 
the United States has a mission to impress 
South American leaders with their respon- 
sibilities to make democracy work. Further, 
the United States must take the side of those 
who struggle as individuals for their declar- 
ation of independence, believing that all 
Latin Americans, too, are endowed with in- 


alienable rights to life, liberty, and the pur- , 


suit of happiness. The United States must 
be concerned with the correction of evils 
everywhere in this hemisphere because the 
failures of democratic processes in Latin 
America jeopardize the continuance of de- 
mocracy here. 

The Latin American experts define Castro 
in the minds of the poplace of South America 
as a liberator who freed Cuba from, first 
Batista, and second, large foreign corpora- 
tions which controlled Cuba's natural re- 
sources and public services. These experts 
advise the United States not to interfere by 
trying to unseat Castro, but to let the 
Cubans manage their own destiny, The only 
way to stop the spread of Castroism in Cuba 
is to solve Latin America’s problem of under- 
education, destitution of the masses, chronic 
{ll health and discrimination against the 
“outcast” poor. 

The Africans, and Americans who know Af- 
rica, say that all Africa is moving left, toward 
welfare states. Various forms of what we 
label as socialism are evolving, but not Rus- 
sian communism. Africans are clinging to 
African traditions so that whatever political, 
economic, social and spiritual growth de- 
velops will be intensely African, not duplica- 
tions of America, Russia or China. 

Kenneth Kaunda, the leader of the blacks 
who are opposing the minority of whites 
controlling Northern Rhodesia, spoke in a 
stirring manner for parity of opportunity. 
This ebony black man (Kaunda) has a quiet 
confident gentleness in his spirit; a keen in- 
telligence of mind; a gift of precise speech in 
perfect English language, and a winning 
sense of humor that lights up his earnest 
purpose to liberate his fellow Negro Africans. 

Kaunda protests the state of affairs in his 
native land where a small minority of whites 
arrange to have two-thirds of the seats in 
government, all the best jobs, exclusive social 
customs in public relations, and insist that 
blacks carry identification papers every hour 
of every day. Most of all, Kaunda rejects 
the philosophy of the whites expressed by 
a Northern Rhodesia white official: “The 
relations of whites and Negroes is in rela- 
tion of a rider to a horse.” Kaunda's re- 
sponse is that black Africans are not going to 
serve as the horse any longer. 


Again, if in Africa we see new nations 


going hogwild for socialism in order to in- 


crease the speed of their economic takeoff 
toward industrialization, the United States 
has a mission to present the case for indi- 
vidual initiative, individual enterprise, indi- 
vidual savings, individual capital, individual 
ownership. The thesis of values in a free- 
choice economic system will then be joined 
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with their antithesis of state socialism, and 
ultimately will evolve into a more reasonable 
synthesis than otherwise would be the des- 
tiny of Africa. 

Will Latin Americans and Africans heed 
such teachings and persuasion? At Oxford 
the South Americans and Africans praised 
the Marshall plan for Europe. They would 
welcome Marshall plans for education, eco- 
nomic growth, and health in their countries. 
We know that the Marshall plan resulted in 
a vast resurgence of faith in individual 
equality of opportunity and enthusiasm for 
tree- choice economic systems adapted to 
European conditions. 

Men like Paul Hoffman, David Zellerbach, 
John McCloy, and others became effective 
teaching missionaries of people's capital- 
ism” as the foreign aid brought prosperity 
to Europeans. The practice of political de- 
mocracy became general, too, in countries 
that might easily have capitulated to au- 
thoritarian military dictatorships all across 
Europe. 

A 1962 adaptation of the Marshall plan 
for Africa and Latin America is now needed, 
and, if Latin Americans and Africans are 
assured of their independence, would be 
welcomed. 

At Oxford, there was underlined the 
ability of mankind today to accomplish al- 
most anything we can imagine. Military de- 
tense and space Invasion illustrate what 
imagination, money, science, and engineer- 
ing can accomplish. 

The question was asked, Cannot we de- 
velop the imagination and energy on the 
same scale for economic and cultural well- 
being? We Americans are spending enor- 
mous sums and making giant efforts for sci- 
entific research on weapons and destructive 
power. Why should we not match those 
large sums and those giant efforts with sci- 
entific researches into the nature of man, 
the nature of the problems of world well- 
being, and the blocks to peace? 


We Can Get It for You Wholesale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I read re- 
cently about a meeting in Oklahoma 
City, to advise the public on how to 
secure Federal funds. I was somewhat 
amused but disturbed to think we had 
come to the point where numerous Fed- 
eral agencies would band together to 
promote acquisition and spending of 
Federal funds. The editor of the west- 
ern Kansas, Dodge City Daily Globe, 
shares my views. The editorial “Selling 
Federal Aid” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 19 issue of that paper follows for 
your information: 

SELLING FEDERAL Am 

Seven Federal agencies put on an all-day 
meeting down in Oklahoma City the other 
day. The purpose was to advise the public 
about ways and means to get more Federal 
aid for various enterprises. The thought 
seemed to be that if a Federal dollar is lying 
around, it should not be allowed to continue 
unspent. 

Governor Edmondson, of Oklahoma, in a 
speech welcoming those at the meeting, is 
quoted as having said: “Idle Federal funds 
will be put to work at little cost and in- 
volving no Federal appropriations.” 
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We presume, of course, that these idle 
funds already have been appropriated and 
that taxes or deficit financing will have to 
Provide the money. 

We hadn't believed that it ever would be 
necessary for Federal officials and local poll- 
ticians to put on high-pressure sales cam- 
Paigns to interest local communities in what 
is known as Federal aid. Of course, the 
Various bureaucrats who handle the funds 
and impose Federal restrictions and regula- 
tions on those who receive the money will be 
more sure of their jobs if ald programs are 
expanded, 


Profits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the profit 
motive is the heart of our economy. It 
is the heart of our very existence and is 
the heart and core of our American 
civilization. We should be proud of our 
profit system and its accomplishments 
for the American people and the free 
world. The following splendid article 
appeared in the September issue of 
Reader's Digest. 

Wry Are Proms UNPOPULAR?—A LEADING 
U.S. BusmvessMaw CHALLENGES WHAT HE 
Carris Economic DISHWATER 

(By Roger M. Blough) 

What is ft that raises buildings tall 
against the sky, that provides American 
workmen with the most efficient tools of 
Production in the world, that is the driving 
force behind our discovery of more useful 
and beneficial ways of doing things? What 
is it that provides over 72 million of us in 
the United States with the thing we need 
most—a productive job? What is it that 
Sives our national security its industrial 
muscle to resist aggression; that Commu- 
nists from Karl Marx to Khrushchey would 
have liked most to see destroyed in America, 
the easier to bury us? 

In our free society the one great motivat- 
ing force is the incentive we call profit. It 
is profit and the expectation of profit that 
distinguishes our mode of production and 
our manner of living. It is the tonic and 
energizer of our economic lifestream. 

Why, then, when profit is so important to. 
everyone, do so many people criticize and 
downgrade it? Why is there so much mis- 
understanding about it? Why do we busi- 
hessmen so often apologize for it? Why do 
we allow profit to be pinched, squeezed, 
siphoned away, even slowly destroyed? 

Almost cally we hear objections raised to 
Profit that we know to be uninformed—yet 
we permit this economic dishwater to go un- 
challenged, 

A person paying a 10-cent profit on a dol- 
lar article wonders aloud why the article 
can't be sold for 90 cents. He needs to know 
that profit is not something arbitrarily 
added to value, but a necessary part of the 
article's price. It pays the firm’s owners 
for the use of their tools, without which 
the article could not have heen manufac- 
tured. It goes into research facilities, which 
improve the article's quality and brings down 
1 © cost of making it. Without profit, or 
ts expectation, the article probably would 
not have been made in the first place. 

Objections to profit come frequently from 
employees, who see competition cutting into 
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sales and think that trimming profits will 
improve the competitive position of their 
product. This is like tearing up the fioor- 
ing for kindling to keep your house warm 
in winter. No one needs profits in a business 
sọ much as the worker who wishes to retain 
a job in that business. For out of profit 
come, among all the other things, the funds 
that strengthen the company and increase 
the number of jobs available. 

Recently the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. published the 10-year employment 
record of 50 large industrial companies. The 
study showed that the 25 most profitable 
companies had increased employment by 20 
percent. During the same period the 25 
least profitable companies reduced employ- 
ment by almost 10 percent, 

Why, then, this adverse reaction to profit? 
It cannot be that profits are rising too rap- 
idly, because, in fact, they have failed to 
keep pace in our economy. The real trou- 
ble in this country today is this: so great is 
the squeeze on profit that there just isn't 
enough of it to do all the things that profit 
should be doing. In 1950 corporate profits 
after taxes were about 9 percent of national 
income. By 1960 they had been squeezed 
down to about 5½ percent. 

Among 100 representative corporations 
canvassed recently by the New York Journal 
of Commerce, 60 declared that continued 
profit squeeze will force them to reduce 
spending for research and development, 
Henry Ford II, in answering the question- 
naire, said, “Let me point out that, of all 
the major components in the economy, busi- 
ness profits alone have failed to share in the 
exceptional growth of the past decade.” He 
cited the fact that, while hourly wage rates 
in all manufacturing industry have gone up 
52 percent in a 10-year period, corporation 
net profits remained approximately the 
same, despite increased investment and 
sales. 

There are a number of constructive things 
that can be done. One relates to our taxing 
policies, and particularly to adequate allow- 
ance for depreciation. A report on January 
5 of this year indicated that a clear majority 
of 3,500 companies that answered a U.S. 
Treasury questionnaire would increase their 
capital spending if Congress would liberal- 
ize the depreciation laws. And this, of course, 
would mean more jobs, directly, and immedi- 
ately. 

In this connection, a report of the indus- 
trial-economics program at Fordham Uni- 
versity shows that $95 billion worth of our 
industrial machinery is outdated now, and 
that an additional $60 billion worth will 
grow obsolete by 1970 unless the present in- 
adequate depreciation provisions of the tax 
laws are changed. That would total 6155 
billion worth of obsolete facilities which 
cannot be replaced out of depreciation allow- 
ances and will therefore constitute a drain 
upon profits. 

Moreover, we are going to have to provide 
tools for 13,500,000 new workers in the next 
10 years. Since authorities estimate an aver- 
age need of $20,000 for each worker, that 
means a further capital investment of $270 
billion. 

So, there must be more profit, or the lack 
of it will bring about two things: fewer jobs 
for new workers, and a less competitive 
America—less competitive with Soviet Rus- 
sia and with the world. 

Only under the profit system has man at- 
tained those ends by which we set so much 
store: independence, ownership of property, 
Savings, a rational planning of one’s own 
life and, that greatest boon of all, the free- 
dom of choice, and the courage to make 
it, Those outside our country who prophesy 
that they will bury us and that our grand- 
children will live under socialism will have 
achieved their ends if profit is ever ellimi- 
nated from U.S. business. 
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Proposed Great Basin National Park in 
Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Octo- 
ber issue of Dodge News magazine will 
feature an article on the proposed Great 
Basin National Park in Nevada. I have 
been privileged to read this splendid ar- 
ticle, which was written by Eileen Lam- 
bert, of Ely, Nev. Mrs. Lambert, who 
has long been interested in seeing a na- 
tional park created in this ruggedly 
beautiful 140,000-acre area in eastern 
Nevada, is to be commended for her 
graphic presentation in this widely circu- 
lated publication. As an author of the 
Great Basin Nationa! Park bill, I am de- 
lighted to see an article which sets forth 
in detail the importance of this area as a 
proposed national park. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Lambert's article entitled 
“A National Park in Nevada's Wilder- 
ness,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NATIONAL PARK IN Nevapa's WILDERNESS 
(By Eileen Lambert) 

Sooner or later, the secret was bound to 
come out. Neveda has fabulously beautiful 
and interesting scenery hidden away in her 
barren-appearing mountains, and it takes 
only a few trips into the back country to 
convince even the most skeptical that some 
of this scenic wilderness is of national park 
caliber. 

The Advisory Board on National Parks has 
endorsed 230 square miles of the Wheeler 
Peak-Lehman Caves area in east-central 
Nevada as being suitable to represent the 
Great Basin geographic region in the na- 
tional park system. 

The superlative example of the remark- 
ably varied plant and animal life of the re- 
gion would thus be preserved, along with an 
outstanding illustration of the distinctive 
basin-and-range topography representing 
the geological structure of the vast land be- 
tween the Rockles and the Sierra Nevadas. 

A bill to create a 147,000-acre scenic and 
recreation playground to be known as Great 
Basin National Park is now pending in both 
Houses of Congress, sponsored by the entire 
Nevada delegation. Speaking to his col- 
leagues Senator ALAN Bra commented, “To 
the uninitiated, Nevada is sometimes pic- 
tured as a barren and desolate wasteland 
* * * a slander that this beautiful national 
park would effectively destroy.” 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has given 
enthusiastic endorsement to the proposed 
legislation, 

` Thousands of people have come to the 
fringes of the proposed park and visited the 
exquisitely beautiful Lehman Caves (a na- 
tional monument since 1922). Many have 
gone a little farther and enjoyed picnics, 
fishing and camping along Baker and Leh- 
man creeks above the caves where the Forest 
Service maintains facilities. Until the park 
was first suggested in 1955, however, rela- 
tively few had yentured beyond the ends of 
the dirt roads into the real wilderness. 

Since then, more and more people, includ- 
ing National Park Service men, botanists, 
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ecologists, geologists and outdoor enthusi- 
asta, have parked their cars and jeeps and 
hiked up into the rugged back country to be 
completely impressed with this strange and 


found on at least a half-dozen moun- 
tain peaks in the area and now believed to 
be the oldest living things on earth, are 
reason enough to preserve this region in the 
park system. 

There are fine stands of younger bristle- 
cones (up to a mere thousand years old) in 
lower, more protected areas, but the oldest 
and largest seem to prefer to live danger- 
ously and are growing on the most barren 
and desolate ridges where some of them have 
struggled against the harshest elements for 
over 4,000 years. Fierce winds and ice have 
carved each tree into a masterpiece of weird 
and wonderful design. Some of these bat- 
tered “characters” are over 35 feet in circum- 
ference and not much taller. 

Another feature of this proposed park is 
the small but active “desert-bound” glacier 
in the awesome great north cirque high on 
Mount Wheeler, unique because this rem- 
nant of the last glacial age is only 5 airline 
miles from the desert floor. 

Pictures fail to prepare you for the violent 
and desolate grandeur of this gorge. Tow- 
ering cliffs rise 1,500 to 2,000 feet on either 
side of the river of rocks that fills the canyon 
floor, and Wheeler Park juts up in a sheer 
wall at the far end of the cirque above the 
glacier. This fearsome place of ice, snow and 
desolation is a grim reminder of primeval 
times. 

Those who appreciate nature at its dra- 
matic best will be thrilled with Lincoln 
Canyon, Here, spectacular white cliffs that 
have been compared favorably with those in 
Zion National Park border the narrow green 
canyon and make a startling frame for a 
view of the arid desert below. 

A huge limestone arch in Lexington Can- 
yon in the southeast section of the proposed 
park is another outstanding feature. This 
massive and little-known formation could 
span a six-story building. 

The area has over a dozen inviting can- 
yons, some with fascinating rock formations, 
some with tree-lined trout streams and each 
one distinctly different. There are flower- 
filled meadows, deep and inviting forests and 
little jewel-like mountain lakes. You could 
spend a day or a week in this primitive play- 
ground and never see another person. 

You could leave the sagebrush and cactus 
of the desert with its foxes, antelope, coy- 
otes, cottontails and jackrabbits, pass 
through the piñon, pine-juniper belt, 
through scattered ponderosa pines, mountain 
mahogany, aspens, white and Douglas firs 
and Engelmann spruce where you might see 
mule-deer, beaver, badgers, skunks, elk or 
even bobcats, cougar or the elusive moun- 
tain sheep. At timberline there are knee- 
high spruce and aspens and bristlecones 
and limber pines. Above timberline are 
Geum and moss silene—both typical of the 
far north. Here in capsule form is a 3,000- 
mile northward journey in which a fasci- 
nating national park interpretive program 
of flora and fauna may be developed. 

A paved road might be constructed, if the 
park is established, to connect Lehman Caves 
with campgrounds and picnic spots in the 
various picturesque canyons. This scenic 
road could wind through weird bristlecone 
forests and have viewpoints overlooking the 
huge arch and the sky-island glacier in the 
awesome cirque. Trails could take hikers 
and horseback riders into remote primitive 
areas, while most of the park would be left 
as complete wilderness to harbor the wild- 
life. 

Even now, many who enjoy getting away 
from the more-populated areas can find 
pieasure and relaxation in the area as it 
stands, There are limited tourist accom- 
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modations at Lehman Caves National Monu- 
ment and in the little town of Baker just 
below the proposed park, but don’t overlook 
the ample accommodations in Ely, Nev., 67 
miles away. 


A Federal Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in the quest 
for additional sources for raising Federal 
tax revenue, or as a means of replacing 
methods now in use, there are some who 
believe this country should adopt a Fed- 
eral lottery. 

Those who advocate such a system 
must certainly overlook or ignore the de- 
plorable social and moral degradation 
which such a plan would surely bring 
about. 

An article in the September 1961 issue 
of the American Legion magazine giy- 
ing the views of our colleague, Hon. 
Vernon W. THOMSON, Representative 
from Wisconsin on this subject, deserves 
the attention of all thinking Americans, 
His article follows: 

Should this Nation, the leader of the free 
world, in order to raise revenue, encourage 
and appeal to the improvidence of its peo- 
ple? That perhaps is the basic question 
raised by the introduction in this Congress 
of H.R. 2007 to provide for Federal lotteries 
to raise funds, to reduce the national debt 
and to reduce Federal income taxes, The 
plan is offered as & recognition of the 
“American urge to gamble as an instinctive 
and universal human trait.” Perhaps the 
fallacy of this proposal is expressed in that 
statement by the author. 

Gambling is neither an “‘instinct” nor a 
„unlversal human trait.“ Gambling is sim- 
ply a manifestation of man’s innate desire 
to acquire money and property. There are 
two ways to accomplish this objective: 
First, by industry, that is, by working, sav- 
ing, investing and creating; second, some- 
times the overwhelming impulse to acquire 
money impels the individual to embezzle, 
steal, obtain by fraud or other methods 
which are reprehensible or illegal. 

The desire to acquire money and property 
is natural and legitimate. The method 
pursued in the acquisition is the critical 
test, If the effort is productive of social 
wealth and stability for which the indus- 
trious are rewarded, it should be encouraged 
by the public policy of the Government and 
its people. If it encourages recklessness 
with people’s resources, produces no real 
wealth, provides a reward without work or 
industry, sanctions improvidence to the 
point of poverty and want, social conse- 
quences require it be condemned. 

A lottery is a manifestation of the less 
desirable acquisitive methods of man. The 
social evils created are so widely recognized 
that all of the States in the Union prohibit 
lotteries by constitution or statute. Should 
our Federal Government impose this scheme 
in opposition to the moral objections raised 

it in every State in the Union? 
Shouldn't this Congress set a standard 
which would encourage the more noble 
aspirations of man, rather than establish a 
standard which is simply a lure to improyi- 
dence? Any program which degrades or 
stultifies the soclal conscience or idealism of 
this Government is unworthy of considera- 
tion by this Congress or the people. 


September 23 
Fifth Annual Congressional Tour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of the Congress draws to a close 
after we have met 273 days, one of the 
longest peacetime sessions we have had, 
we are all looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to return to our respective States 
and visit and talk with the people whom 
we have the honor to represent in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the First Congressional 
District of West Virginia is only an 
hour's time from Washington by air 
travel. I have returned to my district, 
even while the Congress is in session, 
every weekend for the purposes of hold- 
ing weekly congressional office hours in 
my district office at Moundsville. This 
has afforded me the opportunity of 
working closely with the people of my 
district, and I have attempted to make 
myself readily available to them at any 
time that they might want to discuss 
with me, matters of importance to their 
Nation, State, and families. However, 
as all of my colleagues know, a session 
of the Congress is very time consuming 
and this has prevented me from having 
the opportunity to travel about in my 
district and State as much as I would 
like and to talk with persons who have 
varied interests and difficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since coming to the 
Congress on January 3, 1957, I have 
made it a practice, following the ad- 
journment of each session of the Con- 
gress to undertake an annual tour of my 
district, which carries me into every 
community. I have held regular office 
hours in each community during which 
time the people might drop in to say 
“hello” or to inquire of some Federal 
legislation. 

In preparing for these annual visits in 
each community, I have made arange- 
ments with the various courthouses, post 
offices and civic buildings for office space 
where it will be convenient to meet 
and privately confer with individuals 
who might want to see me. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to an- 
nounce the schedule of my fifth annual 
tour of my district, and in each instance, 
the time shown is the local time for that 
particular community: 

Tuesday, October 24, 1961, Hancock 
County: 10 a.m. to 12 noon, courthouse, 
New Cumberland; 1 to 4:30 pm., post 
office building, Weirton. 

Wednesday, October 25, 1961, Brooke 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, mayor’s 
office, city building, Follansbee. 

1 pm. to 4:30 p.m., sheriff's office, 
courthouse, Wellsburg. 

Thursday, October 26, 1961, Ohio 
County: 9:30 a.m, to 4:30 p.m., fourth 
floor, post office building, Wheeling. 

Monday, October 30, 1961, Taylor 
County: 10 am. to 4 p.m., post office 
building, Grafton. 
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Tuesday, October 31, 1961, Marion 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p. m., court- 
house, Fairmont. 

Thursday, November 2, 1961, Wetzel 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, court- 
house, New Martinsville; 1:30 to 4 p.m., 
city hall, Hundred. 

Friday, November 3, 1961, Marion 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, post office, 
Farmington; 1:30 to 4:30 p.m., city hall, 
Rivesyille. 

I should like to note, Mr. Speaker, that 
I have scheduled no courthouse visit for 
Moundsyille, inasmuch as my district 
Office is situated there and is open to the 
Public 6 days a week, and my constituents 
from that area and the district as a whole 
are invited to present any matter which 
they may have, to me personally at any 
time in my district office. 

These visits in the various cities and 

Wns are as informal as we can possibly 
Make them and workers, businessmen, 
and housewives are urged to drop by the 
temporary office in their hometown. No 
appointments are necessary and all per- 
sons are welcome to come as they are. 

It is my fond hope that this fifth an- 
nual tour of my district will be as suc- 
Cessful as it has been in previous years 
when several hundred people stopped by 
each day at our office to discuss impor- 
tant matters with me. 

As I stated before, I maintain a district 
Office in the Mercantile Bank Building 
in Moundsville. It is open 6 days a week 
to serve the residents of the First Con- 
gresslonal District. 

If I should be out of the office on 
Official business there is always a com- 
petent member of my staff available to 
answer questions or to assist in every way 
Possible. 

I welconie all those who may have a 
Problem of great importance to them- 
Selves to meet with me when I am in their 
Community or on this annual congres- 
sional tour of our disrtict. 


Size, Monopoly Not Synonymots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
View of the administration’s shotgun 
tactics toward bank mergers, railroad 
mergers and, for that matter, all corpo- 
Tate enterprises, it is well to pause and 
reflect on some of the factors that go into 
the effective development and mainte- 
nance of our free enterprise system. A 
Most timely résumé on the issue of corpo- 
rate enterprise appeared in the Wednes- 
day, September 20, Chicago Sun-Times 

& column by its editor, Milburn P. 
Ts. Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert 
this article “Size, Monopoly Not Synony- 
mous,” into the Recorp at this point: 
Str. Monoroty Nor SYNONYMOUS 
(By Milburn P, Akers) 

There was a time when trust busting was 

an almost certain way to launch a success- 
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ful political career. More than one polit- 
ican climbed to fame and position, especially 
around the turn of the century, by de- 
nouncing and sometimes prosecuting aggre- 
gations of capital in commerce or industry 
they contended were monopolistic. 

Some of them were monopolistic. 
some of them were not. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 was 
intended as a means by which the Govern- 
ment could break up monopolistic aggrega- 
tions of capital which were employed in a 
manner inimical to the public welfare. 

The economic boom which followed the 
Civil War had created aggregations of capital 
which were sometimes ruthlessly employed, 
notably in the railroad industry and, to some 
extent, in the developing petroleum industry. 
The railroads were among the first to undergo 
regulation, the first Federal act for their 
supervision being enacted in 1887. 

During the administrations of Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, and Wood- 
row Wilson trust busting and regulation be- 
came the order of the day. They were con- 
siderably extended as emergency measures 
in Franklin D. Roosevelt's time. 

Then the philosophy that sheer size was 
a sufficient criterion for prosecution under 
the antitrust acts developed, the philosophy 
that size in and of itself is inherently evil. 
It was an easy transition from this philos- 
ophy to that contained in the fairly recent 
Du Pont Co. case, in which that company 
was ordered to divest itself of large holdings 
in General Motors Corp., not because either 
those holdings or General Motors itself con- 
stituted a monopoly, but rather because 
those holdings were of a size which, if im- 
properly employed, made monopolistic prac- 
tices, especially unfair trade practices, pos- 
sible. 

Some of this same philosophy is apparent 
in the Government's current efforts to stop 
bank consolidations in New York and 
Chicago. 

The Justice Department seeks to require 
the Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co, of Chicago to divest itself of the 
stocks, assets, and other properties of the 
City National Bank & Trust Co., a merger 
which was preylously approved by other 
Federal regulatory agencies, 

In New York City the Department is seek- 
ing to block the merger of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. and the Hanover Bank, a merger 
which has the approval of the New York 
State Banking Department and of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

In neither instance is the contention made 
that the banks have engaged in monopolis- 
tic practices detrimental to the public wel- 
fare. Such proof is apparently no longer 
necessary. Size, and size alone, is the cri- 
terion. And in the matter of size, and size 
alone, the department gets itself into a some- 
what ridiculous position. For there are big- 
ger banks in the Nation than either of the 
two. Neither of the two will be without con- 
siderable competition from other banks, as 
large or nearly as large, in its home city, 

But antitrust actions which are directed 
against sheer bigness and bigness alone, as 
too many of them appear to be, are no more 
in the public interest than the monopolistic 
practices with which the Antitrust Division 
is supposed to concern itself. 

Bigness is a relative term. We haye many 
oll companies today which are bigger than 
was the Standard Ou Co, which was once 
Judged to be a monopoly. In fact, most of 
the companies which resulted from the fed- 
erally enforced division of that company 
years ago are now bigger than was the par- 
ent company which then constituted a mo- 
nopoly insofar as the law was concerned. 

Size and monopoly are not synonymous 
terms except, perhaps, to the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department. 

The Kennedy administration has yet to 
develop a clear-cut philosophy in this area, 


And 
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Currently, it is filing antitrust sults with 
about the same rapidity as it is increasing the 
national debt. 

This random action is creating uncertainty 
and uneasiness in the business community. 
Once, monopolistic practices injurlous to 
the public welfare were an essential in the 
bringing of such actions. But no longer. 
Now size alone is sufficient. The reward for 
corporate success today would appear to be 
an antitrust action irrespective of the man- 
ner in which the company is conducted. 


Bad Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the American taxpayers who are forced 
to support extravagance abroad are poor 
people. Many of our friends abroad are 
poor people. Such conduct as outlined 
in the following editorial is repulsive and 
shocking: 

Livins Ir Up, AFRICAN STYLE 

A few weeks ago, one Arsene Assouan 
Usher, age 30, moved into a $90,000 house 
at Lloyd Harbor, a plush section of Long 
Island. The property includes 8 acres over- 
looking the water; a 42-room mansion will 
house the gentleman, his wife, their three 
small children, and a staff of servants. 

And who is this affluent young man? A 
rising young executive? An heir to corpo- 
rate millions? Not so. Mr. Usher is the 
Ambassador to the United Nations from the 
Ivory Coast, one of the former French 
colonies that gained its independence a 
year ago. The estate has been purchased 
for him out of the same sense of munificence 
by which the Ivory Coast's President, 
Mouphouet Boigny, has built himself an 
$11 million marble palace back home in 
Abidjan. 

Nor is the Ivory Coast the only underde- 
veloped, poverty-stricken, aid-seeking Afri- 
can republic to set a style of high living to 
which the leaders of older nations would 
like to become accustomed. A New York 
correspondent for the London Sunday Tele- 
graph recently put together an eye-opening 
account of lavish spending by other objects 
of Mr. Kennedy's solicitude. 

Ghana, for example, is held up as an in- 
fant republic than cannot possibly make 
ends meet on its own revenues. Hat in 
hand, Dr. Nkrumah is seeking credit where 
he can find it. His cause is not greatly 
helped, it might be suggested, by the char- 
tered BOAC airliner that brought him and 
a party of 34 to a recent session of the U.N. 
Dr, Nkrumah expected to be in New York 
only 2 days; he was to make one speech. But 
his staff, which shortly grew to 70, took 40 
suites in the Waldorf-Astoria, where an ele- 
gant reception was held. 

At that, Ghana’s reception in New York 
was mere tea and scones compared to a 
dinner the Indonesian Embassy threw in 
Washington last month for 1,200 guests. We 
had heard of this blowout before the Tele- 
graph's man brought it up. A goggle-eyed 
guest, fairly well inured to eating high on 
the Washington hog, staggered from the af- 
fair snying he never had seen anything to 
touch it. His guess was that the bill, from 
invitations to tips, ran to at least $35,000 
and might have hit $50,000. And Indonesia 
is broke, too. 
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It's bad form, we suppose, to raise even 
an eyebrow at this sort of outlay, but no 
student of American history is likely to for- 
get the frugal allowances and spartan quar- 
ters the infant United States provided her 
own diplomats 150 years ago. Some Ameri- 
can consuls, to hear tell, still are tapping the 
weevils out of their biscuits. But perhaps 
styles change in infant nations, as they 
change in everything else, and one ought not 
to complain excessively at the insouciant 
spending of republics seeking foreign aid. 
After all, easy come, easy go. 

Easy come from whom, bub? 


Paul Ertzinger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr.ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, Paul Ertz- 
inger is a familiar figure on Capitol Hill. 
For the past 11 years he has been as- 
signed to duties here and with the White 
House as a special investigator of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In his Work, he has had personal con- 
tact with nearly all of the Senators and 
Congressmen of this era. He has gained 
their respect and confidence as an able 
and efficient public servant. More im- 
portantly, his personal charm has won 
their friendship. 

On September 8 of this year, Paul 
completed 25 years of faithful service 
with the Bureau. Previous to his work 
with the FBI he had been in the Postal 
Service in my hometown of Huntington, 


d. 

On the occasion of his 25th anniver- 
sary, Paul was presented with a number 
of personal messages from those with 
whom he works. Among those most 
cherished are letters directed to him by 
two of his personal friends, one from the 
recent junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts and another from the recent senior 
Senator from Texas. As a belated part 
of the anniversary tribute to this dedi- 
cated FBI agent and anticipating his 
50th birthday, Tuesday, September 26, I 
would like to introduce the letters to 
Paul from the President and the Vice 
President of the United States on that 
occasion: j 5 

Tre Warre Hovse, 
Washington, September 1, 1961. 

Mr, PAUL E. ERTZINGER, 

Special Agent, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear PauL: I have been glad to learn that 
on the 8th of September you will observe 
your 25th year of service with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, 

I am personally most pleased to extend my 
best wishes to you since I have known 
intimately of your work both while I was in 
the Congress and here in the White House. 
You have been most effective in performing 
your duties and have been of inestimable 
help to me and to members of my staff. 

I hope that you will have many more 
years of useful and happy service to your 
country. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 
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THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, August 14, 1961. 
Mr, PAUL E, ERTZINGER, 
Special Agent, Federal Bureau oj Investiga- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear PAUL; T understand that on Septem- 
ber 8, 1961, you will celebrate your 25th an- 
niversary with the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and your lith year on your present 
assignment to Capitol Hill and the White 
House. 

Congratulations to you on this wonder- 
ful record, I know of the exacting efficiency 
required by the Bureau and it is a testi- 
monial to you that you have been able to 
meet that high degree of efficiency through- 
out this long period. 

Let me wish for you many more years of 
service to the Bureau and to the Government 
and that you will continue to enjoy the 
friendship and affection of your many friends 
on Capitol Hill. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


A Patent Policy for a Free Enterprise 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the basic arguments 
affecting the American system that has 
been heard in this Congress is in the 
field of patents, particularly those de- 
veloping from research and development 
sponsored with Government funds. 

This question is being examined in 
connection with the patent provisions of 
the Space Act by a subcommittee 
chaired by Congressman DADDARIO. 

A recent article appeared in the 
American Bar Association Journal out- 
lining the terms of a moderate and mid- 
dle-of-the-road patent policy that would 
best serve the United States and the 
public interest. I offer it for the REC- 
orp so that it may be studied by all the 
Members. 

In it, I believe Congressman DADDARIO 
spells out a moderate approach to this 
issue which reflects the thinking of him- 
self and others who have carefully ex- 
amined this issue and one that would 
be in the best interests of the United 
States: 

A PATENT POLICY FOR A FREE ENTERPRISE 

Economy 
(By ETO Q. Dappario, Member of Congress, 
Pirst District, Connecticut) 

(The question who should own the patent 
rights for inventions produced on projects 
financed by the Federal Government is a 
vital one to our national economy—espe- 
cially since the Government is now spend- 
ing about $9 billion annually on solentific 
research and development. Congressman 
DapparIo favors a flexible position holding 
for the Government the rights it needs 
and taking title only when public policy 
or the national security dictates.) 

During the coming fiscal year, the Federal 
Government will spend an estimated $9 bil- 
lion in support of scientific research and de- 
velopment. This sum represents approxi- 
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mately 75 percent of all of the research and 
development that will be performed in the 
country during that year. 

The fact that this tremendous sum is 
drawn from the taxpayer, together with the 
Tact that the end product of research and 
development is becoming almost solely gov- 
ernmental in purpose in such spending, poses 
a dilemma of Government patent policy 
which is being debated more strenuously this 
year than ever before. 

What equity, it is being asked, does the tax- 
payer have in the patentable devices that tax- 
supported research and development have 
produced, and what rights should be reserved 
to the scientist or the inventor whose serv- 
ices produced the item? 

This is at the heart of the dispute which 
has now gone on for many years over Gov- 
ernment patent policy. Our Constitution 
asserts that The Congress shall have power 
to promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and mventors the exclusive rights 
to their respective writings and discoveries.” 
In explaining the inclusion of this patent 
clause, James Madison, writing in the Fed- 
eralist Papers (No. 43), stated that: The 
utility of this power will scarcely be ques- 
tioned. The copyright of authors has been 
solemnly judged, in Great Britain, to be a 
right of common law. The right to useful 
inventions seems with equal reason to be- 
long to the inventors. The public good fully 
coincides in both cases with the claims of 
individuals.” I find it hard to understand 
that Madison's statement, “The public good 
fully coincides in both cases with the claim 
of individuals,” should be challenged. It 
seems to me that the arguments supporting 
the idea that the Government should own 
patents developed privately are not convinc- 
ing. I had the occasion to become closely 
acquainted with this issue in 1959 when a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics was established to 
consider the patent provisions of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. The sub- 
committee, under the able chairmanship of 
Representative Erwin Mitchell, of Georgia, 
determined that the original restrictive 
patent policy contained in the Space Act was 
added to that act following the close of pub- 
lic hearings and modified in the compromise 
version adopted in conference. Therefore, 
the patent policy of the original National 
Aeronautics and Space Act was included 
without being subject to hearings, and as 
a result was not given adequate considera- 
tion by Congress, 

My own sentiments at the start of the 
hearings held by the subcommittee were 
generally in the belief that the Government, 
by virtue of its financial support, was en- 
titled to the ownership of inventions result- 
ing from that research. During the hear- 
ings the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration recommended an amend- 
ment, supported by most of the 42 witnesses 
who appeared before the Mitchell subcom- 
mittee, which would give the Space Admin- 
istration in each case the administrative 
determination as to whether or not it was in 
the best interest of the Government and the 
public for the Government to take title to 
patents arising out of research work funded 
wholly or partially with Federal funds. As 
a result of the hearings, the subcommittee 
agreed that the Government should retain 
a nonexclusive, royalty-free, nontransfer- 
able, nonrevocable license for use but that 
the inyentor should retain title to his in- 
vention for commercial purposes. The 
subcommittee also provided a statement of 
Policy as a guideline to the Space Adminis- 
tration for determining what rights the 
Government should request in patents com- 
ing under its purview. The House accepted 
these recommendations and passed the 
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amendmen 
ie t by a large majority, after full 
Unfortunately, this legislation saw no ac- 
2 in the Senate. This resulted both 
Tom the press of business and from opposi- 
tion to its Passage created by a small pocket 
Of feeling that a uniform patent policy, in 
Which the Government took title to all in- 
ventlons, should be considered. 
am now convinced, after 2 years of 
Study, that we have departed from the orig- 
constitutional concepts in the statutes 
y êcting patent policy enacted since World 
ar H. Specifically, the present patent pol- 
19 expressed in the Atomic Energy Act of 
z 5t and the Space Act of 1958 depart se- 
Mand from the original concept of private 
Shts and a free enterprise system as far as 
Patents are concerned. 
TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT IN MANAGEMENT 
We are already leaning too much on 
Government Management. We should not 
earch for a patent policy which would give 
© Government even more ownership and 
m nagement which, up to now, hove been 
the private sector. Such a policy would 
inimical to the free enterprise system. 
e can and must reserve to the individuals 
and research teams the product of their sci- 
entific research while, at the same time, 
Protecting the Government's legitimate in- 


The search for a Government-wide patent 
Policy has failed thus far to produce re- 
because it has had to grapple with 
immense variety of our Government ac- 
Vitles today. Each department and agency 
s its own programs and requirements in 
Contracting for research. 
an is interesting to note that industry and 
2 t of Defense have worked out, 
kaa. result of over 20 years of hard give- 
Of ake; a set of regulations on the subject 
Patent rights which appear in the Armed 
Ces Procurement Regulation. They still 
De hot exactly what the Department of 
ense or industry would like them to be, 
— they represent a workable compromise 
of Ln reasonably takes care of the needs 
2 both Government and industry. Gener- 
J. they provide that the inventor and his 
assignee retain title to any patents they take 
Out for inventions made in the performance 
Work under governmental contracts, but 
Subject to a nonexclusive, royalty-free li- 
5 7 55 to the Government, which actually is 
ty the Government needs. This means that 
inn Government is free, under the patents for 
ventions made under its contracts, to make 
developed product itself or to contract 
th others to do so without royalties, if it 
t not wish to purchase the product from 
he inventor. 
ny trinaire opponents of this liberal pat- 
— Policy start from the premise that mo- 
— Poly is bad per se. A patent is a monop- 
y, they reason, and in itself is bad, despite 
th truth that all monopoly is not bad and 
Er regulated monopoly, including patent 
tion poles: unedr modern antitrust legisla- 
Pay has provided a large part of our eco- 
88 growth, as in the public utilities, 
8 services, and communications. 
bun some form of protection, it is a 
to ness axiom that there is little Incentive 
develop an invention. .It may be argued 
Sat if there is a demand for a product, 
esp sage will invest, produce, and market it. 
tin în the complexities of modern business, 
is not the case. Risk capital requires 
Sater assurances of its own recovery and a 
pr Margin of profit. The lengthy,and costly 
— of developing and marketing a 
ins item demands too much capital invest- 
50 for it to be risked without some sem- 
1 of protection. Today, of every 26 
ew products offered to the public, only 1 
Survives as a successful venture. Many com- 
— nave gone broke out prod - 
which either did not touch the public's 


the 
ti 
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fancy or appeared at the wrong time. In 
addition, new products remain new for a 
very short time. They are quickly succeeded 
by products of better design and lower price. 
There are in the history of the growth of 
the United States thousands of instances 
where small companies that have started 
with just a single patent have grown to em- 
ploy hundreds and thousands of people. In 
my congressional district alone, two of the 
major employers began operations within 
the last half century with but a single 
patent. A study by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston shows that, between the years 1950 
and 1955, 85 percent of New England em- 
ployment gains were traceable to six indus- 
tries which had allocated -the largest 
amounts of their effort to research and de- 
velopment, In 1955, about one-third of the 
region’s manufacturing employment was de- 
pendent on new: products introduced in the 
preceding 10 years. 

The free enterprise system assigns great 
importance to incentive for the individual. 
The patent clause of the Constitution was 
intended to grant to the inventor the benefit 
of his skills, his risks, and his resultant dis- 
covery, and to allow him the prospect of re- 
ward, so that others might seek to emulate 
him. It cannot be judged, as many of our 
opponents of aur longstanding patent poli- 
cies appear to do, on the basis of whether the 
inventor himself is stimulated to greater 
scientific effort by Government participation 
and support. 

THE FACTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


But it is easy to discuss this in the sense 
of an individual effort. More difficult are 
the facts—the facts of scientific research 
now utilized to produce, in corporate lab- 
oratories, innovations. Granted that no 
team ever painted Raphael’s “Madonna” or 
could have written “Hamlet.” The facts are 
that teamwork did produce the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, using the acquired skills 
later for the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
working and building on the knowledge of 
the past. 

Despite arguments to the contrary, the 
patent system does encourage rapid growth 
in economic and scientific activity. By re- 
quiring quick registration and disclosure, it 
allows those who keep abreast of this in- 
formation and have the imagination and 
initiative to move on from it, a chance to 
build newer and better devices. 

It has been argued that the opposite is 
true—that unless the Government obtains 
title to all inventions under its research con- 
tracts, vital scientific information is hushed 
up and technical progress stifled. The record 
of American economic growth over 170 years 
does not support that allegation. 

The best and most complete disclosure of 
data comes from the patent process, and 
where this works imperfectly, it is largely 
because of an overburdened Patent Office 
and the statutory deficiencies of the patent 
code. 


I have already referred to the fact that 
modern technology requires the assembly of 
skilled teams to apply their talent and know- 
how to the solution of extremely difficult 
problems. These teams do not come to- 
gether easily; they are assembled at great 
expense and effort so that a combination of 
individual skills may be directed to the solu- 
tion of problems important in the national 
interest. 

When the Government, by contract, di- 
rects & company to turn this talent loose 
on a problem, it is hiring a service. It re- 
ceives the solution for which it pays; it 
should not then deny that team or that com- 
pany the right to use the product of its own 
skill for commercial purposes. To do 80 
could break up these research and develop- 
ment programs through which many of our 
new products have been developed. These 
teams are desperately needed at this time to 
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press forward the frontiers of technology. 
We must make use of all our talent in the 
scientific and technological skills. We can- 
not afford a wasteful process casually moy- 
ing on from each project as if we had used 
up a campsite or wilderness without thought 
of conservation. The process of change, the 
allure of new fields is erosive enough without 
having the Government remove the incentive 
to invent. Consider a system in which gov- 
ernment would own and manage patents. 
Would it work well under our democratic 
system? 

It would be difficult to prove that this 
would work well in this country. It didn't 
following World War I when few of the 
patents accumulated in the Office of the 
Allen Property Custodian were developed on 
a major scale. Considerable discussion was 
held at that time in order to find a way in 
which the Government might allow these 
patents to be used, many of which were val- 
uable. It could exclude everyone, in which 
case the patent would be worthless, unde- 
veloped. It could grant an exclusive license 
to one American citizen against all others, 
This was not workable. The result was that 
no workable system evolved, and most of 
these patents languished. 

A recent study has shown the dimensions 
of this problem of Federal patent policy. In 
1953, the Government owned outright a total 
of 4,061 inventions covered by unexpired pat- 
ents. At this time, it is estimated that the 
number of active patents owned by the Gov- 
ernment amounts to approximately 14,000. 
This figure is increasing yearly as the Goy- 
ernment acquires more patents under its 
contracts. 

WHAT SHOULD THE PATENT POLICY BE? 


Let’s return to the basic question—what 
should a Government, patent policy hope 
to accomplish? 

Fundamentally, it should encourage full 
development of the potential of any inven- 
tion that can be of use to the American 
people. It should encourage maximum 
public benefit. It should protect and en- 
courage the initiative and inventive talent 
that gave rise to the innovation. It should 
not be inimical to the American free enter- 
prise system which has provided our people 
with the highest standard of living the world 
has ever seen. 

The Government should stimulate further 
inventive activity. It should continue to 
promote full disclosure of inventions. It 
should maintain a policy which will attract 
risk capital to develop products for public 
consumption. 

I have introduced H.R. 1934 in the 87th 
Congress to amend the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 to bring it more in 
line with these concepts. Basically this 
represents the position the Mitchell sub- 
committee reached after its long hearings in 
1959—after the first study of the impact 
of these Space Act provisions on the Amer- 
ican space effort. 

H.R. 1934 would grant to the Adminis- 
trator of NASA authority to waive the rights 
of the United States to any invention pro- 
duced under contract with his agency, 
but provides that he retain not less than 
an irrevocable, nonexclusive, nontransfer- 
able, royalty-free license in any event. 
Such a change would bring the NASA posi- 
tion closer to that of the Department of 
Defense and mark a step forward toward 
clearer patent policy in the majority of work 
done for the Government today. 

Further study is planned in the Senate, 
and probably in the House, where a special 
subcommittee of which I am chairman will 
take up the issues affecting the Space Act 
to explore present circumstances. I am of 
the opinion that thorny obstacles remain 
to the creation of a uniform patent policy 
for 65 Federal agencies with more than 2 mil- 
lion employees. I that any dis- 
cussion of the Constitution, of business, of 
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monopoly and of free enterprise is likely 
to be controversial. But I believe that un- 
less incontrovertible reasons otherwise are 
produced, we should moye to restore a meas- 
ure of patent protection to the individual 
on whom we rely for the full exercise of his 
talents and abilities in the national space 
effort. 

My prime concern is that this country de- 
velop a program for the space age which will 
place us in a position of world leadership. 
To accomplish this end, we must combine 
all the particular talents and skills which 
exist in Government and industry. The sys- 
tem under which we live has always worked 
out when there have not been overburden- 
ing restraints. We can, on the one hand, set 
our sights on high attainment in these mat- 
ters affecting national security and still de- 
velop those byproducts which will increase 
our standard of living and maintain our fin- 
ancial and economic strength. Placing our 
past history in present-day perspective, a 
proper balance in the field of patents would 
indicate a policy under which the Govern- 
ment would retain those rights it needs for 
its own best interests. This would allow 
the private developer to take his chances in 
developing and offering for sale consumer 
products in the public marketplaces. Such 
a policy would provide the necessary stimu- 
lus for the advancement of our scientific re- 
search and development programs, both pub- 
lic and private. In this way, the results of 
our research and development would be 
available to satisfy both Government and 
public needs, 


Presentation of Gold Medal of Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States 
to Gen. Lauris Norstad 


EXTENSION OF ‘REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
newly elected commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr, Robert 
E. Hansen, recently journeyed to Paris 
to make a most suitable and fitting 
presentation to a fellow Minnesotan, 
Gen. Lauris Norstad. 

The presentation was the Gold Medal 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States—the highest honor which 
can be bestowed by this great organiza- 
tion of 1,300,000 American veterans of 
oversea wartime service. 

Obviously it was the opinion of the 
VFW. an opinion in which I completely 
concur—that the presentation of this 
supreme award to General Norstad, as 
supreme Allied commander, Europe, 
would be a most timely manifestation 
of the respect and esteem in which he is 
held by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. Such a presenta- 
tion ceremony at General Norstad’s 
headquarters would, furthermore, sym- 
bolize the solidarity with which this 
splendid group of veterans supports 
General Norstad’s endeavors and the 
firm policy which it is General Norstad’s 
responsibility to carry out. 

It is, for me, a matter of deep satis- 
faction to report that this highly effec- 
tive action in the interest of United 
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States-European policy was performed 
by Mr. Robert E. Hansen, the newly 
elected national commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, a resident of South St. Paul, 
Minn., and a longtime personal friend. 

The presentation ceremony took place 
on Tuesday, September 5. It was ac- 
cording to extensive press reports—in 
United States, in Europe, and, I am in- 
formed, in the Orient—very impressive. 
The presentation was made on the steps 
of General Norstad’s headquarters be- 
neath the 15 flags of the NATO nations. 
Among those in attendance were ap- 
proximately 300 high-ranking officers of 
the NATO powers. 

Commander in Chief Hansen's pres- 
entation speech, while short, is note- 
worthy. It reflected the sincerity of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ support of 
General Norstad and the policies he rep- 
resents. I believe, after reading his 
speech that Members of the Senate will 
share with me a deep sense of apprecia- 
tion for this most helpful and timely act 
taken by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
through its national commander in chief, 
Robert E. Hansen, of Minnesota. 

Following Commander Hansen’s re- 
marks and the actual presentation of the 
Bernard M. Baruch Gold Medal and the 
citation accompanying it, General Nor- 
stad delivered his response. General 
Norstad’s remarks deserve careful read- 
ing, for he effectively came to grips with 
the basic issue dividing the free and the 
Communist world. With well-chosen, 
but forceful language, General Norstad 
characterized Mr. Khrushchev's threat to 
destroy the Acropolis in Athens as an 
example of Communism's disdain for the 
symbols and institutions of freemen. 

Quite appropriately the citation ac- 
companying the Bernard Baruch Gold 
Medal stated that it was awarded to 
General Norstad “for his unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of peace and freedom 
as a leader and statesman who, as su- 
preme allied commander in Europe, has 
exemplified the finest qualities of all 
great American military leaders.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record the presentation speech of Mr. 
Robert E. Hansen, commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, and the acceptance speech 
of Gen. Lauris Norstad, supreme allied 
commander, Europe. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS or Mr. Rorzar E. HANSEN, Com- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF PRESENTING THE BERNARD M. 
BARUCH GOLD MEDAL or THE VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN Wars TO GEN. LAURIS Norsrap, 
SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, EUROPE, AT 
SUPREME HEADQUARTERS ALLIED POWERS, 
EUROPE, Parts, FRANCE, SEPTEMBER 5, 1961 
General Norstad, distinguished officers, 

ladies and gentlemen, there are few indeed 

in modern times who have borne the burden 


of responsibility equaling that of the man we 
honor this morning. His command mans the 
frontlines of freedom from the Arctic Circle 
to the Black Sea. As opposing ways of life 
confront each other in these troubled times, 
a major role in the defense of the Western 
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World is the solemn responsibility of Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, U.S. Air Force, the supreme 
Allied commander, Europe, and commander 
in chief of the US. European Command. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States had anticipated the pleasure of having 
you, General Norstad, as a distinguished 
guest of our national convention, just con- 
cluded, in Miami Beach, Fla. 

We were looking forward to hearing Gen- 
eral Norstad’s address at the Veterans of 
Foreigns Wars distinguished’ guests dinner. 
We planned to present to General Norstad, 
at the opening session of the convention, the 
Bernard M. Baruch Gold Medal in recogni- 
tion of his crucially important services to the 
protection of freedom and the furtherance of 
international understanding. 

We believed it particularly appropriate that 
General Norstad's historic services should be 
recognized by this presentation in the pres- 
ence of the thousands of delegates, repre- 
senting the 1,300,000 “oversea combat vet- 
erans who comprise the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars—many of whom have fought in this 
area of his command. 

However, as we well know, the increasing 
East-West tensions rapidly came into sharp 
focus at the barbed-wire barricades dividing 
the captive and free sectors of Berlin. We 
were, of course, sorry that the force of cir- 
cumstance prevented you, General Norstad, 
from being with your fellow veterans at our 
convention. Yet our regret over your ab- 
sence was tempered by the reassuring real- 
ization that in these momentous moments 
of peril, General Norstad was in the com- 
mand post of the forces of Western civiliza- 
tion, 

That you hold this position of trust and 
responsibility in these delicate and dangerous 
times is a source of comfort and confidence 
to all those who love freedom and who are 
determined to preserve it. 

And so, since you could not be with us at 
our convention, it is my privilege, on behalf 
of all the oversea combat vetgrans of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, to be here at your 
headquarters today. I hope that this highest 
award of the Veterans of Foreign Wars will 
be accepted as a symbol of the respect which 
we hold for you, and reflective of the feel- 


with which the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
constituting a great cross section of gur citi- 
zenry, supports a resolute US. icy in 
defense of the allied peoples of the 15 NATO 
nations. 

By way of background I might mention 
that this Bernard M. Baruch Gold Medal 18 
not a periodic award. In fact it has been 
ie infrequently and with great selec- 

I would like to make a somewhat personal 
observation: I am additionally privileged to 
present this Veterans of Foreign Wars Medal 
to General Norstad because General Norstad 
and I have something in common—we are 
both native sons of the State of Minnesota- 
Speaking as a fellow Minnesotan, General, I 
bring you also the sincere good wishes of | 
all citizens of that great State who share & 
mutual pride in your achievements. Also, 
we are both Americans of Scandinavian heri- 
tage. You of Norwegian descent and I of 
Danish descent know firsthand the ties of 
kinship that link the NATO nations, AS 
firmly as does the shared will to defend our 
freedom. 

I wish to point out that had it been pos- 
sible for you to be with us in Miami Beach, 
you would have received this award from 
Mr. Ted C. Connell, who was then the na- 
tional commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. It is my privilege to have 
succeeded him and be with you today and 
to bring to you and to your entire command 
his expressions of respect and good wishes- 


* 
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The Veterans of Foreign Wars are well 
Ware that General Norstad's role in these 

ys and years of peril is one of historic 
and fateful importance. We know, sir, that 
While you strive constantly for peace among 
Rations, you must also be prepared to pro- 
tect the freedom, the beliefs, and the insti- 
tutions of all those who seek peace. 

The circumstance of history has entrusted 

General Norstad the shield to protect 
Peace and freedom against those who seek to 
estroy them. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars—indeed the 
entire Nation—is proud of the leadership 
noeh our country and its Armed Forces 
N ve produced in the person of General 

Orstad. The esteem in which he is held 

the United States and by our NATO allies 

an eloquent testimonial to his leadership 
that is based not only on generalship, but 
also on statesmanship. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars takes this 
Occasion to express to General Norstad, Su- 
Preme Allied Commander, Europe, our ad- 
Miration for the effective manner in which 
Š is so burdensome a task, our 

PPreciation for his selfiess dedication to the 
à on of our Nation and the free world, 
2 Our sincere hope for his continued well- 
ae so that freedom-loving people will 

1 Secure in the realization that the fateful 

ition which he now holds will continue 
be in good hands. 
1 these things, General Norstad, your 

Ormer companions-in-arms, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, salute 
You; and on behalf of our 1,300,000 oversea 

it is my privilege to present to you 
time the highest award of the Vet- 
kraus of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
M. Baruch Gold Medal. 
REMARKS or GEN. Laurs Nonsran, SUPREME 
COMMANDER, EUROPE, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE PRESENTATION OF THE BERNARD 
BARUCH GOLD MEDAL OF THE VETERANS 
OF Forricy Wars, at SHAPE, Paris, SEP- 
5, 1961 
genti der Hansen, General Hittle, 
eat bee it is with a feeling of the great- 
Gala tee, that I accept the Bernard Baruch 
of hee from the commander in chief 
erence, Veterans of Foreign Wars. It was a 
able disappointment to me that I was un- 
I amc attend your convention in Miami, 
that doubly honored, however, by the fact 
my 2 have now made the award here in 
oni eadquarters. I accept this medal not 
y ON a personal basis, but as a symbol of 
Confidence that your great organization 


in this headquarters and in this All 
Com d q ied, 


g Because of the service and dedication of 
— vets, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
resent an important segment of the 
8 people—a people which faces the 
calm © with the same fortitude and the same 
acters: determination that have always char- 
8 a them in times of challenge. As 
Tutt nce of this national strength and reso- 
In deployed in Europe are several hun- 
Sie thousand American soldiers, sailors, 
en and marines, who are charged with 
8 . responsibility for defending the 
Theis orld from aggression in this vital area. 
to th dedication to peace, to security and 
than © preservation of freedom is no less 
* that demonstrated by your members 
Tiler years, when many of you manned 

ined the same line. 
to th my pleasure and my privilege to send 
700 © Veterans of Foreign Wars through 
8 reetings from these Americans in uni- 
Bucce, these men and women who are your 
Stace in the Armed Forces of the United 
With ! As their commander, I wish to state 
the greatest emphasis that you have 
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every right to be proud of the American 
soldier of this generation. 

I bring you greetings also from the soldiers, 
sailors and airmen of our allies, with whom 
these Americans are joined, from Norway 
to Turkey, in the forward defense of free- 
dom, and of these men, too, you can and 
should be proud. 

I know I speak for all of these forces— 
all of Allied Command, Europe—when I 
thank the members of your organization 
for what you have done, for what you con- 
tinue to do to keep the free world free. 

I can report to you with confidence and 
pride that all the NATO nations are taking 
appropriate action to give substance and 
strength to their avowed purpose—collective 
defense and the preservation of peace and 
security. The action they are taking might 
well be introduced by the eloquent words 
used by the NATO heads of government 
when at another time of crisis, December of 
1957, they announced their actions by 
saying: 

“Conscious of our intellectual and mate- 
rial resources, convinced of the value of 
our principles and our way of life, without 
provocation but equally without fear, we 
have taken decisions to promote greater 
unity, greater strength ond greater security 
not only for our own nations, but also, we 
believe, for the world at large.” 

Results are the yardstick and measure of 
success. We can use as a rule the growth 
of our forces, the improvements in our plans 
and programs, the development of the vast 
physical establishment necessary to support 
modern armed forces, and the result would 
be an impressive one. But an alliance is 
made up of people with hopes and fears, 
sensitive to the conditions, the context in 
which they live. Thus, NATO is a thing of 
the spirit as well as of divisions and squad- 
rons, and ships and guns, and tanks, and 
aircraft. For this reason, I would like to 
measuré past success and future promise 
by the attitude of the members of the al- 
lance. I might cite as examples any num- 
ber of incidents that have occurred over 
the years but, out of an atmosphere of 
epithet and abuse from the East, the recent 
words of any ally shine particularly hard 
and pure. 

At a Soviet-Rumanian rally in Moscow 
just a few weeks ago, Premier Khrushchev 
was again boasting of the devastation he 
could unleash, The objects of his threats 
were our European allies and, as usual, he 
pointed his comments most directly at the 
smaller countries. He spoke in this instance 
about the destruction he could bring to 
the orange and olive groves of Italy and 
Greece and to that great monument of 
civilization, the Acropolis. In his quiet com- 
ment on this threat, Prime Minister Cara- 
manlis of Greece stated that if Mr. Khru- 
shchev hoped to intimidate the Greek people 
by such remarks he should know that pre- 
cisely the contrary would be the result. He 
observed that although it may be within 
the power of the Soviet Premier to destroy 
the monument itself, “he cannot destroy 
ideals of which the sacred rock of the Acrop- 
olis is the symbol and which are stronger 
than any rockets.” This is the answer of 
a leader of freemen. It trumpets the high, 
clear note of freedom for all the world to 
hear. I repeat it to you as a true measure 
of the strength of the alliance. 

Our military posture shows strength. We 
are not lacking in spirit, in courage, in calm 
determination. Confidently, we will work 
for peace; but we will continue to assign to 
freedom, as a hope as well as a heritage, the 
same high value as those who in the past 
have died for it. Our peoples and our coun- 
tries will be defended, 
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The Old Stone Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr, Speaker, 250 years 
is not a very long period of time—as 
historians reckon it. But that span of 
years has witnessed the beginning of 
öur country, its struggle for independ- 
ence, its determined efforts to preserve 
the essential freedoms of religion, of 
speech, of free assembly. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, on 
October 8, 1711, the Old Stone Church 
in East Haven, Conn., was officially 
founded; and throughout the years, this 
church and its congregation have mir- 


rored the growth of America. This ven- 


erable church stands today as visible 

proof of the indestructible faith and 

courage that imbue the tradition of New 

England. 

I am more than proud to salute this 
church and its members on the occasion 
of this historic anniversary. Many of its 
members are friends and neighbors of 
mine; all of them share my pride in the 
heritage which the church preserves. 

The story of the Old Stone Church is 
a fascinating one. I commend to the 
attention of this House the following 
article, which appeared in the New 
Haven Register magazine section of July 
9, 1961. It is an eloquent exposition of 
the history of a tradition—a truly Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Servinc East Haven 250 Years: THE OLD 
STONE CHurcH—SrTaTe’s THIRD OLDEST 
HOUSE or WORSHIP Is CELEBRATING TWO AND 
A HALF CENTURIES IN THE NEw ENGLAND 
‘TRADITION BUT ITS HISTORY ACTUALLY DATES 
Back TO at Least 1679 


Two and a half centuries of New England 
tradition are represented in the tall spire of 
East Haven's Old Stone Church. The church 
was founded 250 years ago in a tiny farm vil- 
lage east of the Quinnipiac River. No long- 
er would farmers and their families have 
to make the iong and wearying journey to 
New Haven every Sunday to worship God. 

The 250th anniversary of the church is 
being celebrated by many events during the 
year, Special commemorative services are 
planned for Sunday, October 8, the date on 
which the church was officially organized 
in 1711. 

Through wars and hurricanes, through 
prosperous times and through depressions, 
the church has grown slowly but steadily. 
Many devoted men and women, ministers 
and laymen, have contributed to this growth. 
The solid walls of the old church have sur- 
vived, although many changes have been 
made to the interior of the building. Many 
generations have worshipped in the church 
while the colonial village of East Haven de- 
veloped into a modern suburban community, 

The present church building, which has 
been frequently renovated, was erected in 
1774, less than a year before the Battle of 
Lexington, There are only two older meet- 
inghouses in Connecticut—the brick church 
in Wethersfield, built in 1770, and the frame 
church in Farmington, built in 1772. 

During the Revolution, patriot troops 
drilied in the vicinity of the church, In 
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1779 British invaders took refuge in the 
church after battling with the East Haven 
defenders and they confiscated the commun- 
ion silverware. 

The first pastor of the East Haven church 
was Jacob Hemingway, the first student of 
the collegiate school in Killingworth which 
later became Yale University. The tie be- 
tween Yale and the Old Stone Church has 
remained strong. Many of the ministers of 
the church have been graduates of Yale 
Divinity School. 

FIRST SETTLER 

The history of the church actually began 
about 30 years before its official establish- 
ment in 1711, for services were held in East 
Haven as early as 1679. The first recorded 
settler east of the Quinnipiac River was 
Thomas Gregson who built a home in Morris 
Cove in 1644, Others followed him to the 
eash shore. 

For many years. these families made the 
long trip every Sunday to church services 
in New Haven. They traveled on foot 
through woodland and marsh, then. making 
a dangerous ferry crossing over the Quinni- 
piac River. In winter they had to start out 
before daylight, and they seldom returned to 
their homes before dark. 

The East Haven settlers first petitioned 
the general assembly for incorporation as 
an ecclesiastical society in 1667. They held 
their own services from 1679 to 1681 in the 
East Haven schoolhouse or in private homes, 
with the Reverend James Alling as minister. 
From 1683 to 1685, the Reverend John Harri- 
man conducted services. A permanent min- 
ister could not be obtained, however, and the 
settlers remained members of the First 
Church of New Haven, now known as Cen- 
ter Church. 

The Reverend Jacob Hemingway, who was 
ordained as minister when the East Haven 
church was officially organized in 1711, was 
the son of Samuel. Hemingway, one of the 
leading citizens of the village. Sir Jacob, 
as he was called by many of the early resi- 
dents, remained in the East Haven pulpit 
for nearly half a century. He also served 
as village schoolteacher during the early 
years of his ministry. 

The first meetinghouse, built on the vil- 
lage green near the schoolhouse in 1706, 
measured only 20 by 16 feet. In 1718, a 
larger meetinghouse, 30 by 40 feet in dimen- 
sion, was erected on the northwest corner 
of the green. A 6-penny tax was assessed 
on the villagers to pay for its construction. 

The first church members were strict Cal- 
vinists in theology and strict. Congrega- 
tionalists in matters of church policy. 


There was little dissent among the parish-- 


loners and East Haven took no part in the 
revival movement which was sweeping many 
parts of Connecticut in this period. 

The second pastor of the church was the 
Reverend Nicholas Street who preached in 
the East Haven pulpit from 1755 to 1806. 
Over 2,000 of his sermons were recorded 
during this period. 

FOUGHT FOR BRITISH 


The French and Indian wars were in 
progress when Mr. Street started his pas- 


torate. Several East Haveners fought in the 
British Army, and a number gave their 
lives. 


Mr. Street. married_one of his pupils in 
the village school, a girl of 13, named De- 
sire Thompson. Such early marriages were 
not unusual in those days. Desire died 
when she was 20, the mother of three 
daughters. Mr, Street's second wife, Han- 
nah Austin, bore him five sons and two 
daughters. z 

Mr. Street, known around town as “The 
Parson,” was as strict a Calvinist as his 
predecessor, and this suited his parishioners: 
The East Haven church generally ignored 
“The Great Awakening” which was sweep- 
ing New England. Mr. Street frequently ex- 
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changed pulpits with President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale, 

The church was growing and the meet- 
inghouse was too.small. In 1769 the Ecclesi- 
astical Society voted to build a new meeting- 
house of stone. There was disagreement as 
to the best location and Thompson's Cor- 
ner was selected as a compromise. 

Capt. Amos Morris was named chairman 
of the building committee whose other mem- 
bers included John Woodward, Joel Tuttle, 
Stephen Morris, Isaac Chidsey, Stephen 
Thompson, Dan Bradley and Stephen Smith. 
Members of the committee visited Boston to 
view the Old South Church. This recently 
completed building served as a model for 


‘the East Haven church. 


Building materials were plentiful In the 
neighborhood. The villagers contributed 
their teams and wagons and their own labor. 
A few Indians pushing long-handled wheel- 
barrows. also joined the labor force, accord- 
ing to some reports. Stone was cut in the 
nearby hills and mortar was made from sand 
and shell lime burned on the bank of the 
Quinnipiac River. 

g OPENED IN. 1774 


It took 2 years to complete the walls and 
roof. The building measured 73 by 50 feet. 
The building was dedicated and opened for 
worship in September 1774, although it was 
still without a steeple. The Revolutionary 
War was starting and the village had to con- 
tribute both funds and manpower to the 
cause of freedom. 

There was one serious accident during the 
construction of the church. A scaffold gave 
away and three men fell to the ground with 
heavy stones in their hands, No one was 
killed, but Stephen Thompson suffered a 
fractured. skull and Joseph Hotchkiss a 
crushed leg. 

The meetinghouse originally fronted on 
the south on the main road, with four doors 
for entrance. The pulpit was elevated 
against the north wall. The pews resembled 
boxes, with walls so high the children 
couldn't see out. Each family had its own 
pew. The only heat on frigid winter. Sun- 
days. was provided by small foot stoves 
warmed by hot coals, 

Many parishioners came a great distance 
on foot. In summer many walked bare- 
footed, carrying their shoes and stockings. 
until they reached the church. People 
stayed in church all day with services both 
morning and afternoon. There were Sab- 
bath Day houses around the church yard. 
These provided shelter for both horses and 
people. Between services people took time 
out for lunch and a rest by the fire in these 
shelters. 

No musical instruments were used in 
churches in New England during the 18th 
century. A pitch pipe, however, was allowed 
for the aid of the small choir of psalm 
singers. 

Mr. Street strongly supported the move- 
ment for independence and frequently de- 
nounced King George III from the pulpit. 
When Benedict Arnold demanded the keys to 
the New Haven Powder House and marched 
his. troops off to Massachusetts to Join the 
patriots who were fighting the British there, 
he was joined by several from East Haven. 

And 50 East Haveners led by Captains Josiah 
Bradley and Amos Morris opened fire on the 
British invaders of Maj. Gen. Wiliam Tryon 
as they landed on the east shore of the 
harbor in July- 1779. A pitched battle took 
place near Beacon Hill. The East Haveners 
were driven back into the Foxon Hills. The 
British went inland as far as the church 
where they rested for a few minutes and 
helped themselves to. the church silverware. 
Several East Haven homes and fields were 
burned, for a total loss of about $25,000. 

After the Revolution, most East Haveners 
became strong Federalists, President Thomas 
Jefferson was violently attacked for his 
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“heretical religious views.” In 1785 East 
Haven separated from New Haven and be- 
came a town. In 1788 several members of 
the- parish withdrew and organized Trinity 
Episcopal Church. It is reported that they 
were annoyed because Mr. Street had the 
audacity to petition for an increase in salary. 

East Haveners in those days were easily 
annoyed. Governor Saltonstall who lived on 
the lake which now bears his name once 
killed some geese belonging to some farmers 
of the community because they were in- 
vading his property and disturbing his rest. 
This started a feud which spread through- 
out the town. In the next election Governor 
Saltonstali did not get a single East Haven 
vote. 

In 1796, the people of the church finally 
got around to finishing the steeple. It was 
no sooner completed than, in October 1797, 
the town was hit by a tornado which top- 
pled the steeple and tore off the church roof. 
They were soon repaired and the church 
now became a landmark seen for miles in 
every direction. 

A bell was provided for the steeple in 
1798. A clock was installed in the belfry 
at the same time. Previously the call to 
worship had been announced by beating a 
drum. It was reported by one resident of 
the town that Deacon Joshua Austin “beat 
the drum from Chidsey’s Hill to Goodsell’s 
Hill" every Sabbath morning. 

The bell was cast right in East Haven and 
Dr. Bela Farnham threw in 19 Spanish dol- 
lars to give it a silvery tone. A year later 
the bell tolled the death of George Wash» 
ington, 

* * * > . 
THE PASTOR'S BRIDE 


The next minister of the East Haven 
church was the Reverend Saul Clark, a grad- 
uate of Williams College. He served from 
1808 to 1817. He was married in 1808 to Miss 
Amy Bradley of East Haven. Not everyone in 
the church approved of the marriage. One 
member is reported to have commented, 


“She is no more fitted to be a minister's ` 


wife than a chestnut bur is for an eye- 
stone.” From all indications, however, the 
marriage proved a happy one. 

A series of revivals was held in the church 
during Mr, Clark’s pastorate. Not all of 
the members appreciated the young, vigor- 
ous pastor and a few families withdrew 
from the church, Mr. Clark saw the need 
for a more virile Christian life in the church 
and he won support for regular contribu- 
tions to missions, During his brief service 
with the church, Mr. Clark worked as a 
pioneer, paving the way for many years of 
constructive work ahead. 

In 1817 he asked the ecclesiastical so- 
ciety to dissolve his pastoral relationship 
with the church, stating that the salary was 
insufficient to support his family, 

The Reverend Stephen Dodd, a graduate 
of Union College, filled the pulpit from 1817 
to 1846. This was a period of relative calm 
in the church history, Mr. Dodd frequently 
preached. against intemperance. He has 
been described as a Kindly man, yet stern 
and dogmatic in his thinking and somewhat 
dictatorial.” He was a capable disciplinar- 
jan, as the boys of Joseph Rogers“ private 
school, attending the church in a group 
every Sunday, soon found out. 

The interior of the meeting house was 
remodeled in 1822. The square pews were 
removed and replaced with slips. The per- 
manent sale of pews was started at this 
time, netting the church about $8,000, This 
plan continued. for 30 years, after which 
n rental system was established. It wasn't 
until 1914 that the present budget system 
with an annual pledge canvass was adopted. 

The First Church of Fair Haven, now the 
Grand Avenue Church, was formed in 1830 
as a daughter church of Old Stone. 
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The Foxon Congregational Church, 
founded in 1893, was a later offshoot of the 
Haven church. 
Every year Mr. Dodd dellvered a military 
in May when the East Haven militia 
held training day. A concert by the fife and 
corps would usually be followed by a 
of war.” 

The only major changes in the exterior 
Of the Old Stone Church since its erection 
in 1744 were made in 1850 during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Daniel Williams Havens. 
Doors and windows on the east and south 
Sides were filled up. New doors were placed 
On the west side. Thus the front of the 
church was moved from south to west. The 
Pulpit was moved to the eastern end of 
the sanctuary where it still remains, The 
Project also involved lowering the windows, 
b new galleries and covering the in- 
terior walls with hard finish. 

STEAM HEAT INSTALLED 

Nine years later, a larger steeple, 126 feet 
high, was erected and an iron fence was 
Placed around the church. In 1868, steam 
heat was introduced to the church, making 
Old Stone the first meeting house in Con- 
necticut to be heated by steam. 

In 1874, just a century after the building 
2 church, a chapel was added. It was 

t of cut stone to harmonize with the 
bullding. Mr. Havens presented a 
cen: discourse upon the dedication of 
the chapel. 
* 


2 Por 2 years—1877-79—the 
oseph A. Tomlinson supplied the pulpit. 
30 Reverend Daniel James Clark started his 
years of service to Old Stone Chureh in 
= That same year, President Rutherford 
Hayes came through East Haven on the 
bed to the home of his grandfather in Bran- 
uS was greeted by the young pastor 
t the church corner. It is said that the 
mt remarked on the quality of the 
church bell's tone. 
der doubtedly, the most remarkable inct- 
tin the history of the church took place 
on September 6, 1885. During a communion 
Service conducted by Mr. Clark a white dove 
entered the church and twice lit upon the 
8 head. The bird also is reported to 
Cooed 


* . * . 


sat upon the Bible several times and 

3 The event was reported the next 

y in both the Morning Journal- courier 
and the Register. 

When the bird lit upon his head the first 

bee Mr. Clark was reading from the Gospel 

St. John which includes the words: “I saw 

© spirit descending from heaven like a 

* sian abode upon Him.” Mr. Clark 

n upon the strange happenings 

during his sermon. At first people in the 

congregation had been amused by the bird's 

Ppearance, but now many were moved to 


The founding of the Christian Endeavor 
ty in 1889 and the Junior Christian 

vor in 1894 were among the less sensa- 
tional events of Mr. Clark's ministry. He 
woe during the Spanish-American War and 
Crld War I. Several sons of the church 
red one daughter served in the latter con- 


borne Reverend Harry E. Eversull, whose 
1 ‘The Evolution of an Old New Eng- 
and Church," provided much of the infor- 
Mation contained in this article, became 
8 in 1920. A new parish house was 
Pened in 1924. The Sunday school was re- 
Organized under Mr, Eversull’s leadership. 
INCORPORATED IN 192% 
On April 11, 1924, the church was incor- 
ted as the First Congregational Church 
= East Haven. The Ecclesiastical Society 
ormed in Colonial times was dissolved. 
Phi of the first seven pastors of Old Stone 
urch served in the pulpit for 30 years or 
more. In recent years there have been more 
frequent changes of ministers. Times have 
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and people do not stay put In these 
United States. 

Mr. Eversull was followed in 1925 by Ralph 
E. Harris. Other ministers have included: 
Emerson L. Curry, 1928-36; William Henry 
Nicholas, 1937-40; William G. West. 1941-48; 
Duane Hatfield, 1948-50; James E. Waery, 
1950-54; Edward S. Hickox, 1955-58, and A. 
Karl Phillippi, the present pastor, 

Many of the former ministers are ex- 
pected to be present at the special services 
October 8 commemorating the 250th anni- 
y 55 
The years have been hard on the ancient 
stone structure. In 1928, the entire steeple 
had to be reconditioned. At the same time, 
the church was electrified. 

In 1933, services had to be held in the 
parish house because the church ceiling was 
falling. The following year, the old oak 
roof beams were replaced with steel girders 
and a new slate roof was installed. The in- 
terlor was redecorated and the 70-year-old 
heating system replaced. 

Another buliding expansion program was 
launched in 1950. The cornerstone of a 
new education building, made of brick and 
other modern building materials, was laid 
on April 6, 1952. As the town of East Haven 
has expanded, so have the activities of the 
church, 

Although rightfully proud of the history 
and tradition of this old Colonial church, 
the members today are very much alert to 
the problems of the 1960's. They are con- 
fident the church will help to meet these 
problems by continuing its growth of the 
past 250 years. 


The County Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, one of San Diego County's out- 
standing community leaders has been 
chosen president of the National As- 
sociation of County Leaders. He is 
supervisor David W. Bird, my good friend 
and neighbor: 

ABOUT OUR New PRESIDENT 

David W. Bird, a man who has spent 40 
years in the service of his Nation and his 
county, has been elected the 26th president 
of the National Association of County 
Officials. 

Since he entered the Navy during World 
War I, “Dave” Bird has been almost continu- 
ously in the public service, and most of that 
time it has been in elective public office. 

Although he was born in Philadelphia, 
he is a “native” of California as natives 
go in that State. He has lived there since 
he was 15, growing up in National City, 
going to high school there, going into pri- 
vate business there, entering public office 
there. 

In 1920, Dave entered the automobile busi- 
ness, and during the next 27 years owned a 
filling station, garage, and automobile sales 
agency. During all of these years, the call 
of public service was in him. In 1924 he 
was elected to the City Council, and served 
four straight. terms for a total of 16 years. 
His colleagues elected him mayor the final 
6 years of his tenure. 

During his regime as mayor, his leadership 
resulted in the highly successful negotia- 
tions between the city and the U.S. Navy, 
that followed a vote in 1937 by the citizens 
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to release 90 acres of waterfront land for a 
naval supply depot. That was one of the 
most important decisions in the area’s 
history. 

While on the council he found time to 
devote his talents not only to his own city, 
but to all cities in California. He took an 
active role in the affairs of the League of 
California Cities, rising successively to direc- 
tor, treasurer, and finally vice president. 


COUNTY CAREER BEGINS 


In 1940, at the urging of his many friends, 
he successfully sought a position on the 
five-man Board of Supervisors of San Diego 
County, and his role in county affairs began. 
He has served on the board continuously 
since his election, and is now in his sixth 4- 
year term, He is currently the chairman, 
the seventh time he has held that responsi- 
bility. Upon completion of his present term 
he will have served on the county board 
longer than anyone else on record. 

During World War I Bird was chairman 
of the county civilian defense committee. 
Today, as chairman of the board, he is also 
chairman of the Unified San Diego County 
Civil Defense and Disaster Council, which 
advises the supervisors on matters concern- 
ing the civil defense program for 10 cities 
and the unincorporated areas of San Diego 
County. 

In 1944 the County Supervisors Associa- 
tion of California elected Dave to its board 
of directors, During 1949-50 he was the 
association’s president and for the past 7 
years he has served as treasurer. 

SERVED NACO 


Dave Bird has also been a very active man 
in the affairs of the NACO. He was a mem- 
ber of the civil defense committee in 1951, 
1953, 1954 and 1955. In 1957-58 he was 
elected as a director of the association and 
he has been third vice president for 1959- 
60. 
Two California Governors have called upon 
Bird to assist in State matters. Goy. Earl 
Warren appointed him to the State disaster 
commission, the California Defense Mobili- 
gation Service Committee and an advisory 
committee to select a new State welfare di- 
rector when that position was vacant. He 
is presently serving on Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown's local planning advisory committee. 

In his hometown of National City, Bird 
is a charter member of both the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
being post commander of the latter in 1933. 
He was also a charter member and past 
president of the National City Kiwanis Club. 
Fraternally he is a member of the South- 
west Lodge F. & A.M. and the Shriners. 

Dave and his lovely wife, Margaret, con- 
tinue to maintain their home in National 
City. Their son, James, is an architect in 
San Diego; one daughter lives in National 
City and another daughter lives in the near- 
by Laguna Mountains. 


Soviet Nuclear Testing and Its Effect on 
a Peaceful Area in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent resumption of above-ground nu- 
clear testing by the Soviet Union has 
had a profound effect throughout the 
world, 

For a thoughtful essay on its effect 
on a peaceful area in my congressional 
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district, Broome County, N.Y., I include 
a column by Tom Cawley published in 
the Evening Press, Binghamton, N.Y. 
September 19, 1961: 
THIRTY-THREE Mrcro-Microcuries Cast 
CLOUD ON PEACEFUL TC SCENE 
(By Tom Cawley) 

It is probable you weren't aware of it— 
what with the new network television pro- 
grams going on the air during the week- 
end—but the micro-microcuries of radiation 
around here rose from 2.6 on Saturday to 
33 on Sunday. That's about times-12. 

Chances are you never even noticed it, 
what with staying glued to the old tube and 
wondering whether last year’s school cloth- 
ing would last another year. 

The 33 micro-microcuries were measured 
in each cubic meter of air, 

They flitted about in a cloud like evil fire- 
files, raining on the still-green hills, pelting 
old Binghamton, mansion and slum alike; 
falling gently on the rich and poor without 
discrimination. 

The micro-microcuries blanketed old men 
sitting resignedly in the September sun, 
children soaring high on their backyard 
swings, on families clustered for one of the 
last outdoor weekends, broiling steaks and 
hamburgers. 

The micro-microcuries came all the way 
to our hometown from the Russian Arctic, 
without visa or let. They are the only true 
international travelers who have no regard 
for boundaries, religion, color, or political 
opinion. 

The weekend measurement was the high- 
est over upstate New York since 1957, when 
it climbed to 50. 

The micromicrocuries are the small ad- 
vance messengers of death, and while the 
count was going up—measured, deadpan, 
by State Health Department people at Al- 
bany—I was talking about the local weather 
to the new freshmen at Broome Tech on 
upper Front Street. 

Looking at these bright, good-looking 
young men and women from the auditorium 
stage. I wondered what their future would 
be. I said the weather was frequently 
wretched, but that they would be happy 
here, because the people of the valley wel- 
come them as students and friends with open 
arms. 
All the time, I was thinking about those 
small machines at Albany that were show- 
ing the content of the air we breathe. 

I talked to them about the fun and satis- 
faction of living among green Appalachians 
in the summer, and snow-covered Appala- 
chians in the winter, but I didn’t talk about 
the important thing, dramatized by the offer 
of a new fringe benefit by the Scintilla in- 
dustrial plant to its employes—a fallout 
radiation kit. 

That is the kind of world we suddenly find 
ourselves living in these days, even in these 
obscure hills. Two days later, I spent an 
hour driving around in those hills and look- 
ing at the dairy cattle, which also are not 
ignored by the all-embracing micromicro- 
curie, and I thought of something Joe Louis, 
the destroyer, said of his to-be victim, Max 
Schmeling: 

“He can run, but he can’t hide.” 


The Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully commend to the attention and seri- 
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ous consideration of my colleagues in 
the House a statement on recent inter- 
national conferences on textile imports 
and exports. The U.S. negotiating team 
has worked to establish agreements that 
would be equitable to participating na- 
tions and would, at the same time, save 
the vitally important American textile 
industry from uncontrolled competition 
from imports. 

Seabury Stanton, recently reelected 
chairman of the Northern Textile As- 
sociation and president of Berkshire 
Hathaway, Inc., of New Bedford, Mass., 
has devoted a great deal of time during 
the past 3 months to these highly im- 
portant conferences and to the welfare 
of the domestic textile industry. 

His statement, which was presented at 
the annual meeting of the Northern Tex- 
tile Association in Poland Spring, Maine, 
September 14, draws several car 
considered conclusions: First, that favor- 
able action must be given a petition of 
the textile industry by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. It calls for 
the textile industry’s designation as one 
necessary to our nationaleconomy. Fur- 
ther, he says that if negotiations with 
leading textile export nations are to be 
fruitful and beneficial to the American 
industry, it is vital the President have 
full authority to act unilaterally, when 
and if necessary. 

Mr. Stanton's statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mr. STANTON 

International conferences with the leading 
exporting and importing countries were pro- 
vided for in item 6 of President Kennedy's 
program for assistance to the textile indus- 
try, announced May 2, 1961, in an attempt to 
obtain an arrangement which would avoid 
undue disruption of established industries 
as a result of uncontrolled imports. 

Such an agreement was worked out in 
Geneva in July, but Japan, feeling that she 
should be in a preferred position because of 
her voluntary agreement to limit cotton 
textile exports to the United States during 
the 5-year period ending January 1, 1962, 
withheld signing the Geneva agreement until 
a separate arrangement with the United 
States could be worked out. 

Our State Department agreed and negotia- 
tions started August 21 in Tokyo, as you 
know. 

Our negotiating team consisted of Mr. 
Warren M, Christopher, special consultant 
to the Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, George W. Ball; Hickman 
Price, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Domestic Affairs; and Leo R. Werts, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for In- 
ternational Labor Affairs. 

These negotiators were accompanied by a 
group of industry and labor advisers repre- 
senting manufacturers of fabrics, made up 
goods, woven apparel, knit goods, and other 
miscellaneous cotton textiles. 

When we reached Japan, we found that 
we were faced with an offer which had been 
previously made by our State Department 
to grant Japan an Increase of 5 percent over- 
all in their quota for 1962, together with an 
increase of 10 percent in ginghams from 40 
to 44 million yards, and an increase of 3314 
percent in pants and trousers in 1961. 

The Japanese also had been advised that 
it was our intention to reduce exports from 
Hong Kong to the United States by at least 
30 percent below the 1960 level. This formed 
the basis for the Japanese demand for a 30- 
percent increase in their own exports to the 
United States. 

We were thus faced with an almost im- 
possible negotiating position, with an in- 
crease of over 5 percent having already been 
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granted, and with the Japanese industry ap- 
parently convinced that they were entitled 
to a full 30-percent increase to compensate 
them for the part of our American market 
which they believed they had lost to Hong 
Kong because of their voluntary agreement 
with us. 

As the Geneva agreement provided more 
of a freeze of the status quo than an overall 
reduction, if there is to be any substantial 
relief for our U.S. cotton textile industry it 
must be obtained in large measure from the 
reduction in imports from Hong Kong. 

It was, therefore, impossible to agree to 
increase imports from Japan by anywhere 
near the reduction obtained from Hong 
Kong, and almost no negotiating room re- 
mained after the 5-percent increase already 
promised to Japan before our arrival. 

As a result of this unfortunate situation, 
our negotiating team was obliged to stand 
fast, and a deep feeling of bitterness and dis- 
appointment developed among the members 
of the Japanese industry. 

In attempting to reach an agreement, the 
Japanese Government faced a very serious 
political problem because 5 years ago it had 
adopted a program of limitation of exports 
to the United States, based on the belief that 
the U.S. Government would hold imports to 
about 250 million yards overall and that any 
further increase would be too damaging to 
the U.S. economy to permit. 

You will recall that when Sherman Adams, 
speaking to our Northern Textile Association 
annual 2 at Portsmouth, N.H. in 1956, 
announi the original quota arrangement 
he said that he — ‘this would form a 
pattern for the control of imports if they 
became excessive from other countries. 

Thereafter, our Government permitted im- 
ports from sources other than Japan to rise 
rapidly until they were four times the level 
which existed when the Japanese Govern- 
ment committed itself to restrain exports. 

The new agreement with Japan must, 
therefore, be viewed against this failure on 
the part of our own Government to act in 
the manner which was expected by both the 
Japanese Government and the U.S. tex- 
tile industry. The Japanese felt that 
they had been misled by the failure of our 
Government to limit exports to the United 
States from other countries, and particu- 
larly by permitting imports from Hong Kong 
to increase to a point almost equal to those 
from Japan. 

Although the final Geneva agreement 
placed Japan in a much more preferential 
position than the other countries repre- 
sented, when it is viewed in the light of 
Japanese-United States relationships over 
the past few years the reasons for this pre- 
ferred position became obvious. 

There are inherent in the Japanese agree- 
ment, however, certain dangers which it will 
be necessary to watch carefully: 

1. The very much smaller number of cate- 
gories than were included at Geneva, and 
the resulting opportunity for concentra- 
tions to occur in items not listed but in- 
cluded within the category of “All other” in 
each group. 

2. The increase in permitted concentra- 
tions in already sensitive areas, such as 
ginghams, velveteens, shorts, and trousers, 
men's and boys’ T shirts, and others. 

3. The lack of provision for unilateral ac- 
tion on the part of the United States to stop 
imports of an individual category or item 
if concentration or market disruption oc- 
curred, a8 was provided in the Geneva agree- 
ment. 

The controlling provision in the Japanese 
agreement provides for consultation between 
the two Governments “whenever there is 
excessive concentration of Japanese e: 
in any particular cotton textile items, ex- 
cept those for which specific quotas and cell- 
ings are established, and such concentration 
is causing or threatening disruption of the 
U.S. domestic market, etc.” 
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This consultation between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese Government shall 
be for the purpose of determining an ap- 
Propriate course of action, and, pending 
agreement on further action, the Japanese 
Government agrees to hold the exports of 
the items in question at 110 percent of the 
exports of such items during the 12 months 
Prior to consultation. 

This is by no means as strong a control 
Paragraph as it would be if unilateral action 
by the United States were provided, but, with 
the saf and counterchecks which are 
being established within our Department of 
Commerce to administer both the Geneya 
agreement and the Japanese agreement, any 
Concentrations should immediately come to 
light. In that case; it seems hardly likely 
that the Japanese Government will fall to 
take action after the oral commitments 
made by them to our negotiating team be- 
fore this agreement was signed In Tokyo, 
and I believe we can rely on their good 
faith in this 

If I believed that the Japanese 1962 ar- 
rangement established a pattern for other 
countries and other fibers for the future, I 
Would be pessimistic. Japan will, I believe, 
now sign the Geneva arrangement, and I 
believe it will eventually see the advantages 
ot u participating member in this 
large group of exporting and importing 
Countries. Their desire for a bilateral agree- 
ment is understandable under present cir- 
cumstances, but, as a result of the operation 
Of the Geneva agreement and the drastic 
control of Hong Kong exports to the United 
States, these circumstances will no longer 


I feel that the whole concept outlined in 
item 6 of President Kennedy's program of 
May 2 is on trial, however; and, if it is to 
Work successfylly, it must be controlled 

t both the periods of negotiation 
and those of administration by giving au- 
thority to the Chief Executive to act untlat- 
rally if it becomes necessary at any time. 

This means to me that the necessity for fa- 
vorable action on the petition of the textile 
industry to the OCDM for designation as an 
industry necessary to the national economy 
is of the utmost importance. Such a desig- 
nation does not instruct the President how 
to proceed to preserve that industry, but 
does, under the law, invest him with full 
authority to take such action as he may 


necessary. 

If our Commerce, Labor, and State De- 
Partments are to carry on negotiations with 
Other countries leading to agreements with 
regard to limitations on e and imports, 
it seems to me that it is vital that full au- 
thority be vested in the hands of the Presi- 
dent to take unilateral action should it be 
necessary for the success of this program. 


Decisions by the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mir. Speaker, 
with further reference to the question of 
appellate review of veterans’ claims, I 
ask unanimous consent to have included, 
as part of my remarks, law students’ 
Comments on the adjudication system of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

As I have indicated in the RECORDS of 
September 13, 18, 20, 21, and 22, 1961, 
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pages A7197, A7398, A7461, A7570, and 
A7618, law students of various law 
schools have performed a review of Vet- 
erans’ Administration claims in certain 
cases presented to them by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. Following 
completion of this study, the law students 
furnished the committee with general 
comments on the adjudication system 
and under unanimous consent I include 
their comments at this point: 

Law STUDENTS’ COMMENTS ON THE ADJUDICA- 
TION SYSTEM OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
In taking advantage of your invitation to 

make additional comments on the general 
subject, I should like first of all to assure 
you of my complete sympathy with the prin- 
cipal views and objectives set out in your 
letter, and more specifically in House Re- 
port 2031 (86th Cong., 2d sess.). However 
well meaning the administrative personnel 
of the VA may be, the removal of this area 
of decisionmaking from judicial review is 
pregnant with inherent dangers. Not the 
least of these is the absence of recorded prec- 
edent to serve as a guidepost to subsequent 
decision, for without a considerable degree of 
uniformity in result on like facts, decisions 
in this area will unavoidably be viewed as 
arbitrary and unfair. I dissent most strongly 
from the view of the Administrator that deci- 
sions involved in these appeals are merely 
“factual determinations.” It is certainly 
true that factual determinations must be 
made from the evidence, not only with re- 
spect to percentages of disability but in many 
other ways as well. But the legal effect to 
be given the facts when found is not only 
independent of those facts but crucial to the 
result. So, for example, in cases where the 
issue involves service connection, a finding 
of service connection is not a factual find- 
ing but a legal conclusion which may or may 
not follow from certain facts. Moreover, the 
findings of fact are themselves so often de- 
pendent on legal presumptions, that a lack 
of uniformity in the application of these 
presumptions must necessarily result in lack 
of uniformity in the decisions, 

You will note from the conclusions of law 
submitted herewith that I have had recourse 
to the regulations promulgated by the Ad- 
ministrator, as they are reflected in the Code 
of Federal Regulations. I fear that I must 
take issue with the statement in your letter 
of May 25 that “Title 38, United States Code, 
contains all the laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration dealing with the 
benefits applied for in these six cases.” 
While this statement may be technically 
correct, the regulations issued by the Admin- 
istrator under the authority of 38 U.S.C. 
210 have the force of law to the extent they 
are not inconsistent with the statute. As 
such these regulations must be given legal 
effect in those cases where they make more 
specific the general guides furnished by the 
statute, and where they choose between 
alternative interpretations of ambiguous 
portions of the statute. I found, as you 
must already know, that these regulations 
are highly disorganized, unduly complex, 
and badly in need of thorough overhaul. 

One other matter worth mentioning re- 
lates to the evaluation of the medica) evi- 
dence in these cases. Since notations on 
medical records, perhaps especially on mili- 
tary medical records, tend to be cryptic, it 18 
apparent that any reviewer of these kinds of 
cases must either be personally familiar with 
a large number of medical terms and meth- 
ods of medical evaluation or he must have 
ready access to some clear source of infor- 
mation about them. He must also have ac- 
cess to some reservoir of the “generally ac- 
cepted medical principles” which play so 
prominent a role in many of these cases. For 
my own part I had informal recourse to the 
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medical authorities here at the university for 
assistance with the resolution of several of 
these problems. Perhaps the other people 
you have asked to review the pilot project 
cases have been personally equipped to grap- 
ple with these problems better than I. I 
would suggest, however, that if it has not al- 
ready done so, your committee might find it 
interesting to study the sources of medical 
advice or authority used by the various ad- 
ministrative organs of the VA. While the 
regulations referred to above contain some 
such references, the material offered there is 
only fragmentary. Obviously any serious gap 
in the information of this nature which is 
available to the various organs of the VA 
apy also play hob with uniformity of de- 
sion, 

I have enjoyed this brief exposure to the 
important work of your committee, and I 
appreciate this opportunity to make a minor 
contribution to its current project. 

As you requested, I tried each case de 
noyo, on the record supplied me, making 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, in 
much the same manner as a trial examiner 
for the NLRB would. After a little research, 
I noted that for most of the statutes with 
which I was working, there were no prece- 
dents as to their interpretation. My inter- 
pretations were therefore based on a tabula 
rosa, 

I should like to note that section 311, with 
Its cross-reference by way of definition to 
section 353, is most troublesome. Section 
311 can be interpreted a variety of ways, and 
even after consulting the committee report 
in the Senate of 1943, it is not completely 
clear to me why the words “and was not 
aggravated” was appended to the end of that 
section. However, I gave the statute the 
construction that seemed to me to be the 
most sound, considering its precise language. 

I found this to be extremely interesting 
and I have the following general comments 
to make which may be of some help to the 
committee. I was pledged throughout in 
my efforts by the fact that, in most cases, 
the basis upon which the regional offices 
predicated their decisions was a matter of 
conjecture. Their decisions on review, in 
most Instances, were cryptic at best and in 
most instances purely conclusory. As you 
will note, most of my cases revolved around 
the Issue of aggravation of preexisting con- 
ditions, There was no Indication of fact- 
finding on the question of increased severity 
and consequently no section 353 determina- 
tion. In very few cases were there any in- 
dications of what facts were found to be 
significant. Thus, with trusty Dorland's 
Medical Dictionary in hand, together with 
the help of a patient physician friend, I had 
to sift the medical evidence myself to arrive 
at my findings of fact. Also, section 311 im- 
pressed me as being a draftman’s monument 
to confusion, The regulations were of con- 
siderable help here but unhappily, only after 
I had wasted considerable time on the code. 

For these reasons you will note that I 
rather presumptuously overturned, at least 
in part, 9 of 10 of the regional offices’ deci- 
sions. The main general reason that I was 
prompted to do this was because it seemed 
that the veterans weren't being accorded 
the presumptions that they were entitled to. 
The language of the decisions, alone, made 
this interpretation possible, since, because 
of their terseness, one could never tell what 
presumptions or evidence was operative, 

1. Administrative review of veterans’ cases 
under the present system operates arbitrarily 
and erroneously in many cases so that re- 
vision of the system is needed. 

The cases seemed to be decided unusually 
arbitrarily even for an administrative pro- 
ceeding; rarely was the reason for any action 
taken by an administrative board indicated 
in the record on appeal. 
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In 6 of the 10 cases reviewed, we reached 
results diferent than those reached by the 
Veterans’ Administration. The statutes seem 
to be fair ones but they are not being prop- 
erly applied by the VA. One error fre- 
quently made is that statutory presumptions 
operating in favor of the veteran are ignored. 
Many times the VA will assert that the vet- 
eran has failed to prove a certain point when 
it is clear that a statutory presumption exists 
which relieves the veteran of this burden in 
the absence of any other ‘evidence. 

A system providing for judicial review of 
veterans’ cases would be an improvement, 
but in any case the VA’s dual role of advo- 
cate and judge should be terminated if just 
results are to be reached. 


Are You Smart Enough To Be a 
Congressman? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Information Agency is conducting a sur- 
vey to determine the proficiency of the 
Members of Congress in certain langu- 
ages. Last week each of us received a 
letter from USIA asking us to provide 
information with reference to our lan- 
guage skills which would assist USIA in 
this survey. 

I do not know how my colleagues re- 
acted to this inquiry concerning their 
educational attainments, However, Mr. 
Speaker, I thought they would be in- 
terested in my reply, which follows: 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1961. 

Dr. Donatp J. IRWIN, 

General Counsel and Congressional Liaison, 
U.S. Information Agency, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mn. Irwin: I have your letter in 
which the US. Information Agency seeks to 
determine the proficiency of Members of 
Congress in certain languages. Will you 
kindly advise me as to the purpose of this 
survey? Personally I think Congress should 
make a rather penetrating survey of the US. 
Information Agency. 

In the meantime, I want to make a little 
survey of my own. 

1. I would like to ask how in the world 
USIA, whose primary purpose is to sell the 
United States to other countries, can justify 
having Ralph K. White as Chief of its Soviet 
Bloc Division. 

2. What justification is there for Mr. 
White's saying that Soviet aggression in Ber- 
lin and around the world originates partly 
in defensive fear and in a sincere desire (by 
the Soviets) to stabilize the cold war 
conflict? 

3. What justification is there for White's 
saying that we are too inclined to look upon 
the Communist leaders as villains? 

4. What justification is there for his say- 
ing that we overestimate their evil? 

5. What justification is there for his say- 
ing that we should not dismiss the words 
of Soviet leaders as lies because most of the 
time what they say is close to what they 
think? 

6. What justification is there for White 
in his recent public statement, leaving the 
clear implication that the differences in rela- 
tive moral standing between Soviet Russia 
and the United States are only of degree and 
sting our U-2 flights and our attempts to 
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help Cuban freedom fighters as proof that 
we are not unlike the Reds? 

7. If Dore Schary now employed by the 
USIA? If so, in what capacity and what are 
his duties? 

8. Is Reed Harris now employed by USIA? 
so, in what capacity and what are his duties? 

9. Have these two men been recommended 
or approved either directly or indirectly by 
Paul Corbin? 

10. Have these two men been approved or 
recommended by the Director of USIA, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow? 

11. How many employees, other than 
Schary or Harris, have been recommended 
or approved either directly or indirectly by 
Paul Corbin and who are they? 

Yours very truly, 
GORDON H. SCHERER. 


George Washington University Offers 
“Telecourse” in World Geography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
George Washington University, in co- 
operation with WTOP-TV, will offer a 
“telecourse” in world geography this 
fall under the direction of Dr. Meredith 
F. Burrill. I think that such a course 
will lead many people to a more trench- 
ant understanding of the complexity of 
the world's problems by providing in- 
sight into the personality of nations. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a description of the course and in- 
formation about it: 

The citizen of the 20th century can grasp 
the complexities of his world better with 
a knowledge of its geography. The politi- 
cal, social, and economic struggles that make 
today’s headlines are more comprehensible 
with a basic knowledge of geography. 

Every country—every State in the world 
of nations—has a personality of its own. 
The geographic personality is never simple; 
sometimes it is tremendously complex. It 
is made up of a setting (mountains, jungles, 
deserts, rivers) In which its people have 
developed a way of life—systems of agricul- 
ture or industry, a type of government, 
forms of religion and art and music, styles 
of dress and of housing, rituals of marriage 
and birth and death. The sum of these 
characteristics is a nation with its own as- 
pirations, its own contributions to world 
society, its own position of dominating or 
being dominated. As the patterns of world 
tension shift and change, a nation may be 
brought suddenly to the center of the in- 
ternational stage—or it may gradually lose 
world attention. To understand a nation’s 
personality—how it relates to that of other 
nations, how it is changing—is the purpose 
of geographic study. The best way to learn 
world geography is to travel. Because we 
can’t all do that, the instructor will make 
an effort to bring the world to you—the 
sights and sounds of other cultures—by 
using maps, globes, slides, and motion pic- 
tures to supplement and give dimension 
to his lectures. You will find that you see 
more, understand better, when you know 
what to look for, The time to study 
geography is before you travel, not after- 
ward 


Because it is impossible to predict which 
country will be in the headlines next week 
or next month, it may be necessary from 
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time to time to depart from the syllabus 
in order that the instructor can tell you 
about a particular country at the same time 
that you are reading about it in the news- 
papers. To inform you when your interest 
is greatest is more important than the 
schedule. 
REGISTRATION—CREDIT 

Registration for geography 54—world 
geography for credit in the college of gen- 
eral studies will be held in bullding F, 706 
20th Street NW., 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., from Au- 
gust 20 to October 6, 1961. A tuition fee of 
875 will be charged by the university, pay- 
able if desired in three equal monthly por- 
tions of $25. There will be 45 half-hour 
television sessions for the course which be- 
gins on Monday, September 25, and is com- 
pleted on January 26. Examinations will 
consist of a i-hour midterm on November 
18 and a 2-hour final examination on Jan- 
uary 27, both to be held at the university. 
Credit students must take the examinations. 
Cost of textbook and telecourse materials is 
included in the $75 fee. The course carries 
3 hours of credit in the college of general 
studies. 

NONCREDIT 


Those not desiring college credit will reg- 
ister by sending in the blank on this bro- 
chure, together with $17.50 registration fee, 
which includes the cost of the textbook and 
telecourse materials. Noncredit registration 
is open throughout the course. 


TELECOURSE MATERIALS 


All students registering for credit or non- 
credit will receive the textbook, telecourse 
guide, a set of Rand McNally outline maps, 
and a Hammond atlas. The National Geo- 
graphic Society has kindly offered Dr. Bur- 
rill the use of its wealth of maps, its new 
globe, and other visual materials to give 
dimension to the lectures. Outstanding 
guest lecturers will appear. 

All registered students will be taken on a 
special private tour of the Map Division of 
the Library of Congress, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and the Cartographic 
Branch of the National Archives. 

Classroom 9: World geography will be 
offered every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day from 6:30 to 7 am. on channel 9, 
WTOP-TV. 

STAFF 


Supervision: Dr, Robert D. Campbell, 
executive officer and professor of the depart- 
ment of geography at the George Washing- 
ton University. 

Administration: Dr. Grover L, Angel, dean 
of the college of general studies, the 
George Washington University. 

Director: Paul Liebler, WTOP-xv. 

Instructors: Dr. Meredith F. Burrill, di- 
rector, Office of Geography, Department of 
the Interior, and secretary, Association of 
American Geographers. 

University coordinator: Lillian Brown, di- 
rector, radio and television, the George 
Washington University. 

(Further information concerning registra- 
tion may be obtained by calling the uni- 
versity’s college of general studies, FE 
8-0250, extension 441 or 487.) 


Congressman Gilbert’s Annual Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
first session of the 87th Congress has at- 
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tained an outstanding and enviable rec- 
ord of achievement; the list of its major 
— accomplishments is impres- 

e. 

This Democratic Congress, with the 
leadership of a Democratic administra- 
tion, has passed most of the legislation 
Promised by the Democratic platform 
of 1960 and requested by the President; 

Congress has been more productive 

any session since the early New 

Deal era, in spite of the fact that much 

of our time had to be devoted to num- 

€rous problems inherited from the past 

8 years of Republican administration. 

Once again, we have proved that the 

Democratic Party has the best interests 

Of the people at heart, for the record 

that for the first time in many 

years a really serious effort has been 

Made to meet some of the more pressing 
Social problems of our times. 

I have conscientiously worked with 
the President, and at every opportunity 
have fought for the progressive, liberal 
Program set forth in the Democratic 
Platform. The Congress has been in 
session for more than 8 months, mean- 

unremitting hard work, fraught 
With grave responsibilities. My serious 
attention has been required not only in 
Matters on the domestic front, but also 
in international affairs. The ever-dark- 
ening world picture, because of increased 
Soviet threats, has intensified our bur- 
; one crisis after another has been 
the order of the day, and the Berlin 
Crisis is now the most serious. The 
Space supremacy race, foreign aid, in- 
creased assistance to Latin American 
Countries, Russian resumption of nuclear 
defense legislation, all weighty 
Problems, had to be considered and ef- 
fectively met. The following priority 
legislation has become law. 
MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE 

Labor Day, 1961, brought pay raises 
totaling an estimated $536 million to 
more than 27% million employees. An 
Additional 3,624,000 coming under the 
new law will receive a minimum hourly 
Wage of $1 to be increased to $1.14 in 
1964 and to $1.25 a year later. Those 
already covered by Federal wage laws 
will be raised to $1.15 this year and to 
$1.25 in 1963. 

I would have preferred a direct in- 
Crease in minimum wage to $1.25 this 
year, and in January of 1961, I reintro- 
duced my bill which so provided. The 
bill which was passed represented a 
compromise, but it was the best we could 
Bet. I fought in committee and in the 
House of Representatives for a direct 
raise to $1.25. When the bill came be- 
fore us for consideration, I pointed out 

for years there has been over- 
Whelming evidence of the need for 
Strong, equitable, humanitarian, mini- 
mum wage legislation, and that neces- 
sary amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act have been long overdue. 
The new law does provide at least some 
assistance to our underpaid workers, 
Which they desperately needed in order 
1 exist in view of present alltime high 

ving costs. 


INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 
More than 3.7 million Americans are 

aad receiving bigger social security 
ecks under the new Social Security 
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Act amendments of 1961. One out of 
every four persons drawing social secu- 
rity received the automatic increase 
under the liberalized benefits enacted by 
this session of Congress. The new law 
also reduced the optional retirement age 
for men to 62 (with reduced benefits) ; 
increased widows’ benefits by 10 percent; 
raised the earnings ceiling for retired 
persons, increased the Federal share of 
State programs for the needy aged, 
blind, and disabled, and liberalized the 
law in other respects. 

During the debate in Congress, I 
stated: 

Although this is a scaled-down version of 
President Kennedy’s plan, it does provide 
some benefits and is another step forward 
toward our goal of adequate assistance to our 
older citizens. In a country as rich as ours, 
it is a sad commentary upon our Govern- 
ment that the needs of our older citizens 
have not been provided for more adequately 
and that their sad plight has been so con- 
sistently ignored. Although I am gratified 
by any increase in benefits under the Social 
Security Act, I am hopeful that the time is 
not too far distant when my bill, providing 
for full benefits, when based upon the at- 
tainment of retirement age, to men at age 
60 and to women at age 55, will be passed. 


My bill also provides for the removal 
of the limitation upon the amount of 
outside income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits under the 
Social Security Act. I shall continue to 
press for complete removal of such limi- 
tation. 

HOUSING ACT OF 1961 

This is the most comprehensive hous- 
ing measure by Congress in 12 
years. It provides $4.88 billion in Fed- 
eral loans and grants to cities, towns, 
and rural areas for urban renewal, pub- 
lic housing, elderly housing, farm hous- 
ing, college housing, urban mass-trans- 
portation systems, home improvement, 
community facilities, to list some of the 
benefits provided. 

I urged passage of the bill and stated: 

I receive many requests daily from my 
constituents who describe the intolerable 
housing conditions under which they exist 
and ask my help in securing decent hous- 
ing. The unfreezing of the 100,000 units of 
pubic housing left in the original 1949 
housing authorization would provide a sub- 
stantial stimulant for the low-rent program 
which has been sadly neglected during these 
past years. Although we have tried to meet 
the needs of the ill-housed among our low- 
income families, we have seriously neglected 
another segment of our population—those 
in the moderate income bracket who earn 
too much to entitle them to public housing 
and yet cannot afford privately built, non- 
assisted housing. I am, therefore, pleased 
with the broadened FHA section 221 pro- 
gram which provides assistance to low- and 
moderate-income and displaced families. 

Positive action must be taken in all areas 
to help cities recover their economic stabil- 
ity, improve transportation systems, attract 
middie- and upper-income residents and 
business. I am pleased to support this bill 
which provides so many long-needed bene- 
fits; which will help our poorly housed 
people, and which will rescue our cities from 
permanent deterioration and give them in- 
centive and help along the positive ap- 
proaches of urban renewal, rehabilitation 
and renewed economic growth. 


AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


This legislation set up a $394 million 
program of loans to depression-burdened 
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communities to establish new industries 
and create jobs. 

I introduced a bill providing for such 
aid in January of this year, for I have 
long recognized the dire need for such 
assistance. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which 
held extensive hearings on the bill, I 
heard the many witnesses who testified 
before us and pleaded for passage of the 
legislation. In urging passage of the bill, 
I stated: 

We have had 7 years of diminished eco- 
nomic growth, 3½ years of slack, and 7 
months of recession. In these days of crises, 
we cannot permit further deterioration in 
our economy; we must take positive and 
effective steps to stimulate the economy and 
pave the way for its full capacity perform- 
ance; we must aim for the highest possible 
rate of economic growth. Five and a half 
million unemployed workers live in the 103 
designated distressed areas; in New York 
State there are numerous areas which are 
in trouble and which are in desperate need 
5 the assistance this legislation would give 

em. 


Many of my constituents are of Puerto 
Rican background; I am happy that the bill 
before us would help Puerto Rico, as it 
meets the bill's requirements as to depressed 
industrial areas. Much p is being 
made in Puerto Rico, and I should like the 
people there to be encouraged in their ef- 
forts to improve their commonwealth as 
well as their standards of living. 
ADDITIONAL MAJOR DOMESTIC LEGISLATION, 

DEFENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY LEGISLATION 

The Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensaton Act provided for repayable 
Federal grants to States to provide 13 
weeks’ additional unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to unemployed work- 
ers exhausting their benefits. This 
helped alleviate the severe hardships of 
unemployed workers and their families 
during the recession period. 

The bill providing aid to dependent 
children of needy unemployed parents 
was of great help to the children of our 
Nation who were suffering untold hard- 
ships and deprivations. Another law 
also extend the special milk program 
for children. 

The veterans home loan program was 
extended; other laws beneficial to our 
veterans were passed. We passed a bill 
to assist our farmers. 

I also voted for the extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission; the bill provid- 
ing for the Peace Corps, an effective step 
forward in our international relations; 
the bill to assist our youth and help con- 
trol juvenile delinquency. I was happy 
to vote for the longevity pay raise bill to 
assist our postal workers; I was one of 
the cosponsors of the arms control-dis- 
armament bill. 

We also passed the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act amendments, a bill 
providing increased authorization for 
the food for peace program; funds for 
inter-American social and economic co- 
operation program were provided. Nu- 
merous defense authorization and ap- 
propriations measures as recommended 
by President Kennedy have also been 
enacted by the Congress. 

Failure to get favorable action on 
strong, effective civil rights legislation 
during this session of Congress came as 
a grave disappointment to me. I urged 
that the Congress take action and shall 
continue to press for passage of neces- 
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sary legislation until every vestige of dis- 
crimination has been wiped out. I re- 
introduced my bills this year which 
would end present evils now inflicted 
upon millions because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin, and which 
would assure all our citizens of true 
equality as guaranteed under our 
Constitution. 

I reintroduced my bill providing for 
health care for the aged under the social 
security program and urged the com- 
mittee in charge to vote out the bill. 
We were not given the opportunity to 
act on the legislation, and this was most 
frustrating to me and all those who 
wished to be helpful to our older citi- 
zens. I stated: 

Adequate medical care for our older citi- 
zens is one of the most critical social and 
humanitarian problems confronting us, and 
one which demands necessary, effective, 
Federal legislation. In my opinion, the best 
assurance we can have that special medical 
needs of the aged would be met, is to provide 
for a practicable plan under our social se- 
curity system. Hundreds of letters and 
numerous petitions have sent me by my 
constituents, urging Federal action and the 
social security approach. They contain 
pitiful statements as to suffering and hard- 
ships and inability to provide themselves 
with the medical care they desperately need. 
I shall not allow their pleas to go unheeded. 
The Federal assistance involved is due the 
workers of our Nation, who have, by their 
efforts, bullt our Nation to its present great 
strength. 


Education remains one of the most 
important of our Nation’s domestic prob- 
lems. It is one which intimately affects 
the welfare and security of our country, 
and it greatly affects the lives of a large 
number of individual Americans. For 
want of adequate schools and qualified 
teachers, a segment of American youth 
is being denied a vital part of its birth- 
right. I exceedingly regret that Con- 
gress did not pass a suitable, effective, 
Federal aid to education bill, The bill 
which passed, continuing the impacted 
areas school-aid program and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, amounts 
to only token assistance. I am hopeful 
that the Congress will meet its respon- 
sibility on this vital question early in 
1962. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 

Space limitations prevent my discuss- 
ing all the legislation and questions of 
importance to my constituents. I have 
represented them to the best of my 
ability in Congress; I have been anxious 
to help them whenever called upon, con- 
cerning their personal problems. It has 
been gratifying to receive letters express- 
ing their confidence in me and assuring 
me of their continuing support. I as- 
sure them that I shall continue my best 
efforts in their behalf. 

I maintain a Bronx congressional of- 
fice at 1004 East 163d Street, Bronx; 
telephone Ludlow 9-7280, which is open 
daily. I invite my constituents to call 
there and discuss any requests or prob- 
lems they may have. I am happy to 
have them write to me at my Washing- 
ton office. I urge them to call at my 
Washington office, 1723 New House Of- 
fice Building, when they visit the 
Nation’s Capital. 
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The Citizen’s Responsibility for Civil De- 
fense, by John Alsop, of Avon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
month, the Honorable John Alsop, one of 
the leading citizens of Connecticut, de- 
livered an excellent and comprehensive 
address on the citizen's responsibility for 
civil defense. He was addressing a 
luncheon meeting of the Joint Service 
Clubs of Middletown, Conn., but I think 
his speech, which points the way for 
needed effort, should be brought to the 
attention of the Members of this House. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I sub- 
mit Mr. Alsop's speech for the RECORD: 

THe Crrizen’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
CIvIiL DEFENSE 


(By John Alsop) 


I approach this subject with the utmost 
gravity and in the knowledge that the atti- 
tude of most people toward measures of civil 
defense is not just one of apathy; it is one 
of actual revulsion, revulsion against the stu- 
pidity of a war of nuclear dimensions, 
against the mental picture of the catas- 
trophic results of an attack. 

Thanks to our knowledge of the terrifying 
destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
thanks to the reports of the fearful results 
of the tests of larger bombs which have since 
taken place, thanks perhaps in part to the 
false idea stimulated by the book and movie 
“On the Beach” that all-out atomic war 
would inevitably destroy everyone in the 
world, the average person in America has 
come to the conclusion that if such a war 
should take place he is doomed whatever he 
does, and that our enemies are doomed also. 

And this leads to the further conclusion 
that either we will have a peace of mutual 
terror or a war will occur and all will die. 

In either case, conveniently for those who 
choose to think this way, there is no purpose 
in making any exertion whatsoever. 

But the Russians have not come to these 
conclusions: For example, 60 million Rus- 
sians, 28 percent of population, have had 14 
hours of nuclear survival training. 

These 60 million Russians are permanently 
enlisted in the Russian civil defense organ- 
ization, the DOOSF, An equivalent level in 
Connecticut would be 700,000 people active 
in civil defense. 

There is a shelter in Moscow dug down 
1,300 feet which can accommodate all the 
inhabitants of the Kremlin. 

They clearly feel that efforts to survive are 
worth making, for they are making them. 

Communist doctrine teaches that the con- 
quest of the world by communism is his- 
torically inevitable. Translated into its sim- 
plest terms this means that our cold war 
enemies will continue to probe, to experi- 
ment, to raid, and to press until they 
achieve the aims their dogma prescribes for 
them. Every time that they act whether it 
is in Greece and Turkey, Iran, China, Viet- 
nam, Berlin, the Congo, or any other place 
they are risking nuclear war. Yet they 
continue. 

The corollary must be that we must lay 
wishful thinking aside and realize that a 
nuclear war is a possibility. 

Look at Berlin. We are pledged to defend 
a small highly populated city area over 100 
miles from our nearest border whose ap- 
proaches are completely dominated by the 
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enomy. If we fail to make good on our 
pledge every position of strength we have all 
over the world will be undermined. With 
the Russians ever more menacing, surely 
the spark is there, ready for ignition. 

And I would point out that If we survive 
this particular crisis we may expect another 
one, in another part of the world, to be 
served up to us shortly thereafter. The 
danger will be of long duration—it has been, 
is, and will be part of our daily lives. 

But if you will concede the possibility of 
a nuclear war, perhaps you will not concede 
the possibility that with preparation we can 
survive as individuals and as a nation. 

There is much literature on this subject, 
and it makes grim reading. However, what 
seems to stand out in everything that I have 
read is that while the blast and heat of ex- 
plosion would create at the target terrible 
destruction, very difficult to defend against 
the great danger to human life, the great 
threat to national and {individual survival, 
would be nuclear fallout, against which it is 
entirely possible, and not difficult to protect 
yourself. Herman Kahn, in his book “On 
Thermonuclear War, indicates that a mini- 
mum effort on civil defense, with the ex- 
penditure, mainly on fallout protection, of 
$500 million by the Federal Government, a 
small sum in these inflated times, could save 
between 20 and 50 million lives. 

I have become convinced that with a 
proper commitment by the Federal, State and 
municipal governments and far more im- 
portant with a major effort by our citizens 
aided where necessary by one or more of 
those levels of government, we can survive 
and the first priority is fallout protection. 

What is fallout? It is billions of radio- 
active particles of earth and debris, sucked 
into the mushroom cloud of a nuclear bomb, 
which later fall back to the earth’s surface. 

The important things to remember about 
it are, first, that its ability to hurt or kill 
weakens rapidly; its radioactivity decays; 
and second, that it consists of particles 
The air is not polsoned—it is the particles 
which are poisoned. They lie where they 
fall, emitting radioactivity in every direction 
in a straight line. If you are behind a bar- 
rier which shields you from them as they 
lie and if you do not breathe them into your 
lungs and if you stay behind your barrier 
until they are sufficiently decayed to offer no 
further threat, you will survive. 

I shall not go into the technicalities. of 
fallout protection beyond saying this: most 
single family houses in Connecticut offer 
relatively easy possibilities of adequate pro- 
tection with some expenditure of time, effort, 
and money. Our cities, properly surveyed, 
can probably offer even better protection 
against fallout at a smaller price for those 
who live in multiple family dwellings, if 
preparations are made many public shelters 
can probably be created quite easily in pub- 
lic buildings, office buildings, and other 
places of public accommodation. An engi- 
neer I met and talked with the other day 
participated in a survey of Montgomery, 
Ala,, not long ago and I have seen his 
report, Existing structures, without Im- 
provement, offer a significant protection fac- 
tor for the entire population if properly 
utilized. In many cases, improvements can 
be made at low cost, which greatly increase 
this factor. 

Now let us consider our responsibilities. 
First, like good Americans, let us consider 
our duty to our country. The measures that 
you take and that the Federal, State, and 
municipal governments take, will certainly 
influence our enemies in their decisions 
about how much to dare, how aggressively 
to behave. 

Our entire defense, is based on our second- 
strike capacity, that is, our capacity to in- 
filct damage after we have been hit first. 
Clearly, it is our responsibility to minimize 
the benefits accruing to the enemy who 
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Strikes the first blow. 
are going to deter attack, the enemy must 
be aware that a functioning United States 
Will survive such an attack. A properly 
functioning, all-encompassing civil defense 
resting securely on a maximum effort by 
the individual citizen to provide himself 
With all-around security is as important to 
Gur foreign policy and national defense as 
Our ability to strike the enemy. - 

President Kennedy, in his acceptance 
Speech, said, “Ask not what your country 
Can do for you, ask what you can do for 
your country.” Here is an area where all of 
US can help. It must be a massive and a 
Universal effort. Uniess everyone has a place 
to go to, knows where it is, and knows that 
it has within it the means to protect and 
Support life, it is not enough. Shelter for 
all, nothing less, must be our aim. 

It is not n to stress the citizen's 
responsibility to his family. Many have said 
to me “I don’t care for myself—if it hap- 
Pens, it happens.” But most will react when 
it comes to their families, particularly their 
— who have all their lives still before 


Clearly, also, if we 


Ask yourself now the question, “What 
Would I do if the radio announced an at- 
tack?” If you don't know, and most don't, 
bia the time for you to do something is 


So what should you do? 

1. As a first step, find the best suited 
Place, preferably in your cellar, for your pro- 
tection. If you live in a multiple dwelling, 
it will probably be necessary to establish a 
Joint approach to the problem with other 
families 


2. It may be necessary to survive for 2 
Weeks inside the shelter. Clearly, an extra 
Supply of food and water must be made 
available, ready and waiting. Likewise, 
Medical supplies should be there, for un- 
less are a doctor, or are lucky enough 
a shelter with a doctor, you will 
have to be your own. Other necessities are 

in civil defense pamphlets. 

8. Establish a plan for what you and each 
Member of your family are going to do in 
Case of attack. There should be a check list 
to minimize the confusion created by panic. 

4. Arrange to make such improvements as 
= can to increase the shielding factor. 

Our improvements can run all the way from 
& completely blastproof underground shel- 

Mat great expense, to sandbagging the 

Windows. Civil defense manuals are 
&vallable to guide you on this. 

5. Face the fact that the threat which 

Over us may endure for the rest of 

your natural life, 


have no question that it will give you the 


m you have paid for. 
835 Look into your local civil defense effort. 
= t active in it and encourage others to do 


And while we are considering responsibili- 
ties, let us consider what your Federal, State 
and municipal governments should do for 
you. First, let me reiterate that the corner- 
Stone of an adequate civil defense is what 
dach citizen does for himself and his family. 
1 he must have some assurhnces from the 

evels of government, and he must in many 
Cases have some help. 

The major assurance that he must have 
ls that before, during, and after any attack 
the government, whether it be Federal, State, 
City or town, will be there and functioning, 
and that it will be able to continue to pre- 
Serve law and order. 

I will not comment upon the application 
of this to the Federal Government—its plans 
and preparations are no doubt ramified and 
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secret. But for the State government and for 
the municipal governments, this means 
sheltered control centers and protection for 
those upon whom we must depend for guid- 
ance and sustenance after a fallout period 
ends. Our present lack of these facilities 
must be corrected, When the people emerge 
from their shelters they must have living 
leaders to whom they can turn. 

It is ridiculous to ask the citizen to mort- 
gage his property or his income to provide 
himself with 2 weeks’ protection which will 
end with the discovery that he is emerging 
into a world of chaos, without law and order, 
with no authority of government to tell him 
where to go for food or assistance or what 
to do to help the general effort to restore 
the situation. 

Governments, perhaps at all levels, must 
cooperate to identify and prepare places of 
public shelter in our towns and cities to 
add to the capacity provided by individual 
effort but not to replace It. In view of the 
mobility of our population It is obvious that 
any public place which can be easily con- 
verted to the protection of people should 
be so converted. I am giad to read of the 
conference on this of last Friday in Hartford. 
It is a matter of urgency. 

Upon government must rest the planning 
for weeks and months which would follow 
the fallout period in terms of decontamina- 
tion, food, water supply, and the whole agon- 
izing process of cleaning up debris and 
getting the economy back into working order. 

In addition to the assistance implied in 
identifying and improving shelters for pub- 
lic use, and In taking the responsibility for 
the postfallout emergency. Government has 
considerable responsibility for the encourage- 
ment and the direction of our citizens in 
their efforts to help themselves and the Na- 
tion. 

This includes, again on the State and 
municipal level: 

1. A clear statement of what we have as a 
result of our efforts to date; if, as I believe, 
we are largely unprepared at both levels, 
we should know it, and the knowledge 
should be coupled with clear plans for 
remedying our deficiencies. Unless we have 
public confidence in our civil defense effort 
the citizen will not do his part. He does 
not have confidence in it now. 

2. A major educational effort to make peo- 
ple recognize that we are in danger, and 
to help them prepare for it. I have suggested 
the enlistment of just such groups as are 
represented here at- this meeting. The 
service clubs whose main aim and theme 
is service to the community have a real op- 
portunity and responsibility in this area of 
public indoctrination. And the State and 
municipal governments must enlist them 
and help them do the job. Let me state 
clearly that the solution of this problem of 
civil defense is a matter of leadership, lead- 
ership at all levels of government and in all 
segments of our life. Business must lead, 
labor must lead, the press must lead and 
these are clear indications, in this area of the 
State at least, that this is taking place. But 
the individual citizen must lead also. If 
someone who has the respect and confidence 
of his neighbors builds a shelter, some of 
them will follow sult, and then more will 
follow those. 

3. Quite clearly, action should be taken 
at whatever level is legally indicated to ex- 
empt shelter improvements from the prop- 
erty tax. 

4. Building codes must be reviewed and if 
necessary changed to make possible the con- 
struction of these emergency standby fa- 
cilities on a reasonable basis consonant with 
safety. 

5. It is quite obvious that financing for 
many will be a serious problem. My hat is 
off to Howard Smith and the Middletown 
Savings Bank for their lonely action in mak- 
ing low-cost loans available for this pur- 
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pose. But fer a broad program I believe 
we shall have to look to the State. Some 
form of statewide low-cost financing program 
either by guarantees or direct loans should 
be considered as part of our approach to 
this problem. 

6. Some weeks back, I recommended an 
immediate study of all these problems by the 
Civil Defense Advisory Council with the pur- 
pose of producing an early report containing 
a minimum immediate program for State 
civil defense. I further stated that if such 
a minimum immediate program could not 
be attained within the limits of existing leg- 
islation and appropriations, the Governor 
should call a special session to implement it. 

I do not believe in rushing in to a special 
session on this or any other matter without 
a definite emergency and a definite series of 
proposals to act upon; I believe at this time 
the emergency exists but I do not believe the 
legislature should convene without a report 
to guide it. But the time for action is now, 
for by the same token, against the back- 
ground of our present posture in the world, 
if it is clear that certain reasonable things 
should be done to protect us we cannot 
wait until the spring of 1963. 

So much then for these responsibilities, 
yours to your country, and those of your 
government to you. Let us hope they will be 

for the alternative is the possi- 
bility of a disaster of unthinkable propor- 
tions. 

I have made these remarks with the pur- 
pose in mind of persuading all who hear or 
read them that the possibility of nuclear war 
clearly exists, that a sound civil defense 
program (which we do not presently have) 
is essential to preventing nuclear war, that 
with proper precautions most of our people 
can survive, and that if they do the Nation 
will survive and recover from such an attack. 

If by our joint efforts to protect ourselves 
we avert war and thus waste those efforts in 
making them unnecessary it will be a glori- 
ous waste. If by failing to make an effort 
we contribute to the coming of war and 
waste 50 million lives it will be a waste of 
shame and horror. 

I have referred to those things which this 
Government can do and should do. Doubt- 
less there are many additional ideas I have 
not mentioned. The governments at all 
levels have their serious responsibilities in 
this matter. ~ 

But, my friends, in this case to a degree 
unknown since the individual American 
provided his own protection on the frontier, 
the future of your families, the future of 
your town and State, the future of the Na- 
tion is up to you. 

It is time to recognize the facts of the 
situation. 

It is time to evaluate them in terms of 
survival. 

It is past time for a sense of urgency 
about this. 

Let us protect our country and all it 
stands for by protecting ourselves. 


Imports Threaten Our Free System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding herewith a recent article from 
the Wall Street Journal entitled “Free- 
Trade Fight,” which contains an excel- 
lent account of the present strong shift 
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in the Congress toward modification of 
the reciprocal trade treaties and wide- 
spread demands for relief for American 
industries and workers from the very 
harmful effects of the operation of these 
laws. 

Time and time again, over a long 
period of time, I have urged that these 
laws be reappraised, reevaluated and 
modified to enable American industry to 
survive and keep our faithful American 
workers employed. 

Day by day the situation is getting 
worse and is drastically affecting a broad 
spectrum of American industries, old and 
new. 

I hope that every Member of the Con- 
gress will read this excellent article be- 
cause it points out very clearly the dire 
threat that current so-called reciprocal 
trade is posing for American industries 
and millions of workers and their fami- 
lies—indeed for our entire economic sys- 
tem. 

It is clear that if some way cannot be 
found to check the impact of this in- 
creasing cutthroat competition from 
abroad, our industrial strength will wane 
and our economic system will be facing 
disaster with business failures and wide- 
spread unemployment. 

As I stated so many times, I strongly 
favor every possible measure of profit- 
able trade and commerce with other 
friendly nations. 

I am very anxious to support every 
and any law that would bring about this 
desirable result. But foreign trade, as it 
is now being conducted under the trade 
treaties, is a one-way street, and while 
imports rise, exports decrease. 

It should be evident that the Congress 
must take early action, if we would pre- 
serve here in this country the proper 
climate for our free enterprise, indus- 
trial prosperity, full-time employment 
and national progress and advance- 
ment commensurate with the dynamic 
demands of the space age. 

I urge that Congress and the executive 
department of the Government give these 
matters attention at the earliest possible 
time, so that further encroachments by 
foreign imports upon our domestic econ- 
omy, which are sapping its vitality, and 
threatening our way of life, can be 
stopped, and a sound and sane trade 
program be inaugurated. 

The article follows: 

Prorecrionists GAIN, PERIL KENNEDY 1962 
Bm FOR MORE LIBERAL LAW—C CAMERA, RADIO 
TEXTILE FmMs’ PLEAS Sway CONGRESSMEN; 
UNEMPLOYMENT Is A FACTOR—A SHIFT IN 
THE SOUTHERN VIEW 

(By John A. Grimes) 

WasnHincton.—President Kennedy’s freer 
trade drive in 1962 will face a towering ob- 
stacle: congressional protectionist sentiment 
of a magnitude not seen since the high-tariff 
twenties, 

Well in advance of next year’s administra- 
tion push to extend and liberalize th recip- 
rocal trade law, demands for defense against 
import competition are swelling mightily. 
Members of both parties from many parts of 
the land are responding to home-State com- 
plaints from industry and labor about real or 
threatened damage from the rising influx of 
foreign goods. There are growing rumblings 
of discontent about the effectiveness of pres- 
ent safeguards. Scarcely a week goes by 
without a new speech on the House or Sen- 
ate floor calling for import quotas on some 
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foreign product, a step essentially distasteful 
to the Kennedy regime. 

“You can start with bread along the Ca- 
nadian border and go all the way down to 
strawberries on the Mexican border; I don't 
think you can find many holes in the map 
where there isn't a complaint from someone 
about Imports,” remarks a key House official. 

A House Democrat runs through this list of 
plaintiff Industries: “Coal, some ‘steel, pot- 
tery, cement, oil, glass, some machinery, lead 
and zinc, cameras, transistor radios, all kinds 
of textiles, clothing, baseball gloves, fishing 
rods—sll these and more are howling about 
imports.” And, he adds, “Congressmen are 
stening now.“ 

PROTECTIONIST RESOLUTION 


Sample response: More frequent introduc- 
tlons of the perennial protectionist resolu- 
tion urging that the Senate and House de- 
clare it “the sense of Congress" that no more 
tariff-easing agreements be negotiated by 
the executive branch during the remaining 
life of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
expiring next year. This resolution has been 
introduced more than 70 times this session, 
compared with some 40 last year. 

“This isn't a case of the same old protec- 
tionist groups making more noise,” cautions 
a longtime House stalwart for freer trade 
who has been doing some private sampling. 
“This time there's more of em.“ An ardent 
protectionist who has done his own polling 
cheerfully agrees, “We're the strongest we've 
been since the first reciprocal trade law in 
1934,” he enthuses. 

A potent combination of political and eco- 
nomic forces underlies this gain in strength. 
The departure of President Eisenhower, for 
one thing, has put more Republicans in the 
protectionist column. “Mr. Eisenhower 
dragged a lot of kicking and screaming Re- 
publicans along with him on trade” asserts 
a key legislator. “Now that he's gone, they're 
reverting to type.“ Senator BENNETT, of 
Utah, who backed Ike on trade legislation 
in 1958, is urging safeguards now against 
certain meat imports. Also, almost all of the 
GOP's 21-seat gain in the House in the 1960 
election is counted a plus for protectionism, 

SOUTHERN VIEW CHANGES 


On the Democratic side, the southerners 
who began abandoning their traditional 
free-trade stance as Dixie industrialized are 
turning more protcctionist as foreign inva- 
sion of their markets grows. 

This year influential Democratic Repre- 
sentative Vinson, of Georgia, engineered a 
demonstration in which some 70 textile- 
State lawmakers, mostly Democrats, stood 
up on the House floor and demanded import 
controls. Senator Bran is backing away from 
his traditional support of freer-trade legis- 
lation, 

More borderstate and northern Demo- 
crats are heading the same way. Even such 
liberal Senators as Musxre of Maine and 
McCarruy of Minnesota want to require con- 
sideration of foreign wage rates in any de- 
cision on relief from import competition. 
Outspoken for more protection is New York's 
Representative Stnatron, whose upstate dis- 
trict encompasses such import-affected in- 
dustries as textiles, gloves, and General Elec- 
tric Co.’s heavy electrical equipment works 
at Schenectady. More and more northern 
Congressmen are feeling the heat from local 
unions, including those of Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers, even though national 
labor leaders favor liberalized trade. 

Much of this pressure is prompted by the 
fact that unemployment on a seasonally 
adjusted basis has remained at almost 7 per- 
eent of the labor force despite economic re- 
covery. “If you've got any unemployment in 
your district at all, you have a hard time 
justifying a free trade position,” asserts a 
midwestern Democrat. Another lawmaker 
complains: “Whatever may be the cause of 
unemployment, imports get the blame.” 
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MACHINERY, TEXTILE IMPORTS UP 


The incoming tide of foreign goods clearly 
is increasing in amount and variety. Spurred 
by economic recovery in this country, US. 
Imports jumped in July, the latest month for 
which figures are available, to the highest 
monthly level since September 1959. At 
nearly $1.4 billion, adjusted for seasonal 
fluctuation, this was 16 percent over the 
June level and 9 percent above that of July 
last year. Increases were reported in U.S. 
purchases of machinery, vehicles, metals, and 
textile products. Not only is there a rising 
low from long-time suppliers abroad, but 
newly developing lands are seeking out the 
rich American market. One recently intro- 
duced item: tennis rackets from Pakistan. 

Obviously the rising winds of protection- 
ism on Capitol Hill portend a major battle 
against the administration's attempt to ex- 
tend the expiring Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and push into neu ground. 
Rather than trimming back past trade con- 
cessions, White House officials are hunting 
ways to open the domestic market wider to 
foreign producers. The key aim: To sup- 
ply Mr. Kennedy with bargaining tools to 
prevent U.S. goods from being closed out 
of trading blocs abroad, such as Europe's 
six-nation Common Market. Instead of the 
cumbersome item-by-item tariff-cutting au- 
thority first handed President Roosevelt and 
extended 11 times since then, Mr. Kennedy 
may seek new powers to slash import duties 
on a broad range of commodities. 

“Uniess the present mood of Congress 
changes completely, any idea that the ad- 
ministration can get approval of this sort 
of thing is sheer fantasy,” snaps a South- 
ern Democrat. 

A TRIP TO HOLLYWOOD 


Even now, protectionists are working to 
build a solid case against trade liberaliza- 
tion next year. Democratic Representative 
Dent, of Pennsylvania, a consistent foe of 
freer trade, heads a House subcommittee 
that has collected evidence from far and 
wide of import damage to U.S. employment. 
So far, Mr. Denr’s group has delved into 
textiles and cheese and has even taken tes- 
timony on the effect of foreign airlines’ in- 
vasion of the United States on employment 
of American pilots. In the works: A sub- 
committee trip to Hollywood to inquire into 
the effects of foreign film imports on U.S. 
moviemaking. 

Although Congress has not had major 
trade legislation to deal with at this session, 
significant indicators of increased protec- 
tionist power keep showing up in legislative 
measures. House lawmakers wrote into the 
foreign aid authorization bill a provision 
barring loans to nations for building or 
running any plants that would produce 
goods in competition with U.S. manufac- 
turers, unless such nations promised to 
limit exports to this country to 10 percent 
of annual output. Although a Senate- 
House conference eased the restriction to 
20 percent, the amendment stayed in the 
measure. 

Protectionists claim credit for the pres- 
sures that brought insertion of a “stiff in- 
terpretation” into the treaty for U.S. mem- 
bership in the 20-nation Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 
Reflecting concern over possible dilution by 
the organization of this country's control of 
its own trade policies, the provision speci- 
fied that U.S. membership would neither 
lessen nor expand this Nation’s sovereign 
powers. 

DEMANDS FOR RELIEF 


What many lawmakers want as a price for 
any support for trade liberalization is some 
firm assurance of more relief for import- 
injured industries. Such help could take the 
form of administration-proposed import 
quotas for certain products, or simply of 
greater Presidential acceptance of Tariff 
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Commission recommendations for curbing 
Ports or raising tariffs to protect domestic 
Producers. 
Strong words of warning haye come from 
- VINSON, one of the administration's 
blest vote-getters among southern Demo- 
rats: “Unless quotas are imposed that will 
Provide the necessary protection to the tex- 
industry in the United States, I think I 
Can safely predict that at least some of the 
Ts who voted to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in 1958 will have sec- 
nd thoughts if a bill to extend the act is 
Presented on the floor in 1962.” 
he spoke, the United States has 
Worked out an agreement with 16 nations to 
Teduce cotton textile imports to this country 
and reroute some of the flow to other lands, 
How effective it will be in curbing the com- 
Petition and relaxing congressional pressure 
w &ction remains to be seen. 
This administration has got to recognize 
3 industries are getting hurt,” declares a 
e Southern Democrat. Kennedy can't go 
5 Tari Commission recommenda- 
Ons as Eisenhower did.” 


CURBING PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


Of 35 recent cases in which relief was 
ed by the Tariff Commission, 

22 STRATTON Of New York relates, 
0 Were turned down by the White House 

Sorry percentage,” he scoffs. To stop this 
Sort of thing, protectionists would like to 
make Tariff Commission recommendations 
mandatory, rather than leaving final judg- 
er up to the President; such a sharp 

ange does not seem likely to be adopted 
soon, however. 

Congress mood is not lost on the admin- 
istration, in any case. Indeed, some law- 
makers suspect Mr. Kennedy has recently 
ben Careful to avoid a congressional ré- 
stud on tarifs. He sent back for further 

y recent unanimous Tarif Commission 
dustrie o datlons for relief for domestic in- 
es against imports of baseball gloves. 
glass Mosaic tile, and certain kinds of 
tial r these Congressmen note. A Presiden- 
Overrians they suggest, might have been 
a en aden by a two-thirds vote of Congress 
the eck provided in the 1958 extension of 
trade law. 
of 1 the substance and presentation 
tion 1962 trade proposals, the administra- 
6 Will strive to anticipate and overcome 
ita eessional objections. A key feature of 
ew program is expected to be a broad 
Plan to ease the impact of further 
tari cuts. Rather than relying on higher 
Industrie Import quotas to protect domestic 
cr €s, the plan would emphasize in- 
piri Government help to rehabilitate 
hit Panies, industries or communities hard 
8 
binet officials and their top aides 
— beating the drums for the new 

R approach, promises one official, “Once 
— gets into the fight,” insists 
tive eat it will put a whole new perspec- 
fog gen things.” To help cultivate support 
th 8 plans both in Congress and 
read usiness world, Mr. Kennedy has al- 

y named a Republican banker, Howard 


aut weben. as a special White House assist- 


The administration's congressional allies 


a be idle, either. One administration 
3 mant in the House remarks: “I expect 
fe & lot of talking on this matter be- 
— Sessions.” Democratic Representative 
Of Louisiana, a long-time battler for 
Monin ee Plans public hearings next 
by his Foreign Economie Policy Sub- 
committee of the Joint Economie Commit- 
8 expects the testimony will provide 
m at ammunition against the protection- 
‘ier tack. Mr. Boccs has also signed up 
er Secretary of State Herter to help 


lead as trade 
tu 
: dy cf world economic and 
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Cuba: The Record Set Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been written and said 
since the ill-fated Cuban invasion as 
to where the responsibility should rest 
for this tragic failure. It has been most 
disconcerting to view the efforts of some 
of some critics to fix the total blame on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and dedicated 
people in the CIA. Å 

Many have asked why can't the record 
be set straight so that all Americans 
can know just who was responsible for 
this debacle that did so much to lower 
the prestige of America. 

We have such a document now that is 
complete in detail. It is an objective 
statement of the activities that led up 
to the landings at the Bay of Pigs. 

A real service has been performed by 
Mr. Charles J. V. Murphy who has writ- 
ten an article entitled “Cuba: The Rec- 
ord Set Straight,” published in the 1961 
issue of Fortune magazine. 

It is plain, Mr. Speaker, that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the President of 
the United States and with his principal 
appointed advisers in the White House, 
in the Department of State, and the 
United Nations. Let’s have no more talk 
about the Joint Chiefs of Staff and/or 
the CIA being responsible for this fiasco. 

Mr. Speaker, the record is clear and 
I submit herewith the article by Mr. 
Murphy that does in fact set the record 
straight. I urge all Americans to read 
it and request unanimous consent to 
include herewith as a portion of my re- 
marks the above-referenced article. 

Cusa: THE RECORD Ser STRAIGHT 
(By Charles J. V. Murphy) 

Not long ago, at President Kennedy's daily 
staff meeting, the special assistant for na- 
tional security affairs, McGeorge Bundy, 
opened the proceedings by noting, “Sir, we 
have four matters up for discussion this 
morning.” The President was not In a zest- 
ful mood. “Are these problems which I in- 
herited?“ as asked. “Or are they problems 
of our own making?“ “A little of both,” was 
Bundy’s tactful answer. 

The exchange revealed a new and saving 
humility. Some days after this incident, 
Kennedy addressed the Nation on the sub- 
ject of Berlin. The ebulllence, the air of 
self-assurance that marked his first month 
in office had gone. He spoke earnestly to his 
countrymen but his words were also aimed at 
Premier Khrushchev, who up to this point 
had appeared not to be listening. This time 
Kennedy did get through to Moscow; and 
any lingering doubt about the American de- 
termination to defend Berlin was dispelled 
by the response of the American people. 
The President's will to stand firm was clear, 
and the Nation was with him. 

Nevertheless, in any full review of John 
Kennedy’s first months in office, there must 
be reported a failure in administration that 
will continue to inhibit and trouble Ameri- 
can foreign policy until it Is corrected. This 
failure raises a fair question: whether Ken- 
nedy has yet mastered the governmental ma- 
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chinery, whether he is well and effectively 
served by some of his close advisers, and 
whether they understand the use of power 
in world politics. The matter is of vital im- 
portance; in the crises that will inevitably 
arise around the world—in the Middle East, 
in Africa, in the Far East, in Central Eu- 
rope—the U.S. Government must be in top 
form, and possibly even, as Kennedy himself 
suggested, act alone, 

Administrative confusions came to light 
most vividly in the Cuban disaster, That 
story is told here for the first time in ex- 
plicit detail. It is told against the back- 
ground of the U.S. reversal in Laos, which 
in itself should not be underestimated: 
Laos, once in the way of becoming a buffer 
for its non-Communist neighbors, is all but 
finished; now, in South Vietnam, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a stout friend of the United States, 
is under murderous attack by Communist 
guerrillas; the US. loss of face is being felt 
from the Philippines to Pakistan, and in 
the long run the damage may prove to be 
eyen more costly than that caused by Cuba. 

Let us turn back then to the train of 
events, beginning with Laos, that ‘culmi- 
nated in the disaster in the Bay of Pigs. 
Fortune is publishing the account for one 
purpose—to set the record straight for con- 
cerned Americans. 

Kennedy, from the day he took office, was 
loath to act in Laos. He was confident that 
he understood the place and use of power 
in the transactions of the Nation, but he 
was baled by this community of elephants, 
parasols, and pagodas. Then, too, he brought 
to office a surmise that our long- 
range prospects of holding the new and weak 
nations of southeast Asia in the Western 
camp were doubtful in the extreme. In 
this respect, he was leaning toward the Lipp- 
mann-Stevenson-Pulbright view of strat- 
egy. This school holds that U.S. power is 
overcommitted in southeast Asia, and that 
the proper aim for US. diplomacy there 
should be to reduce local frictions by mold- 
ing the new states as true neutrals. 

The US. position in Laos had become 
acute while Dwight Eisenhower was still in 
office. Eisenhower must therefore bear a 
considerable part of the blame for the U.S. 
failure; he let a situation go from bad to 
worse, and indeed he apologized to Kennedy 
for leaving “a mess,” and that it might take 
the intervention of U.S. troops to redeem it. 
There had been a moment when the strug- 
gie in Laos had turned in favor of the pro- 
US. forces under Gen. Fhoumi Nosavan, 
the former Defense Minister. In a series of 
small but decisive engagements, more by 
maneuver than by shooting, Phoumi even- 
tually took the capital, Vientiane, early in 
December, but at this point the Russians 
intervened openly on the side of the Com- 
munist faction, the Pathet Lao. In con- 
cert with a large-scale push by well-trained 
troops from North Vietnam, they introduced 
a substantial airlift into northern Laos (an 
operation that still is continuing). 

The collapse of the Royal Lao Army then 
became inevitable unless the United States 
came in with at least equal weight on 
Phoumi's side. One obvious measure was to 
put the airlift out of business. The job 
could have been done by “volunteer” pilots 
and the challenge would at least have estab- 
lished, at not too high an Initial risk for the 
United States, how far the Russians were 
prepared to go. Another measure would have 
been to bring SEATO forces into the battle, 
as the SEATO treaty provided. 

In the end, Eisenhower decided to sheer 
away from both measures. The State De- 
partment was apposed to stirring up India 
and the other Asian neutrals. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter agreed in principle 
that the independence of Laos had to be 
maintained, yet he was unable to bring 
to heel his own desk officers and the policy 
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planners, who were apprehensive that even 
a limited military action would wreck the 
possibility of some kind of political accom- 
modation with Moscow. The policy shapers, 
especially in State, hung back from any 
sequence of actions that might have com- 
mitted U.S. policy on the central issue: 
that Laos was worth fighting for. Even the 
modest additional support that the Defense 
Department tried to extend to Phoumi's 
U.S.-equipped battalions in the field dur- 
ing the last weeks of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was diluted by reason of the 
conflict between Defense and State. Under 
Secretary of Defense James Douglas was 
later to say, “By the time a message to the 
field had been composed in Washington, it 
had ceased to be an operational order and 
had become a philosophical essay.” And 
a vexed Phoumi was to exclaim that the rea- 
soning of the American Ambassador, Win- 
throp Brown, was beyond his simple Orien- 
tal mind. “His Excellency insists that my 
troops be rationed to a few rounds of am- 
munition per man. He tells me that I must 
not start a world war. But the enemy is 
at my throat.” 

After the responsibility passed to Ken- 
nedy in January, Phoumi's position was still 
not completely hopeless, if he had been 
able to get adequate help. But early in 
March a sudden Communist descent drove 
him off a position commanding the princi- 
pal highway in northern Laos. That un- 
fortunate action was the turning point in 
his part of the war. For the relative ease 
with which it was done raised in Washing- 
ton the question of whether Phoumi's troops 
had the will to fight. 

By then Kennedy was committed to the 
Cuba operation. He therefore now had to 
reckon with the very real possibility, were 
US. forces to become involved in Laos, of 
haying to back off from Cuba. 

At this juncture Kennedy's foremost need 
was a clear reading of Soviet intentions. 
For this he turned to his demonologists.“ 
the New Frontier's affectionate term for its 
Soviet experts. The most Influential among 
them—Charles E. Bohlen, State's senior 
Sovietologist, and Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson at Moscow—were that 
Khrushchev personally had too much respect 
for U.S. power to stir it into action, as Stalin 
had carelessly done in Korea. Yet, while 
Khrushchey was plainly indulging his pref- 
erence for “salami” tactics, it was impossible 
to judge how big a slice he was contemplat- 
ing, or whether he was being pushed by Mao 
Tse-tung. The only reading available to 
Kennedy was, in a word, ambiguous. Maybe 
Khrushchev was moving into a vacuum in 
Laos just to keep out Mao. If so, then the 
least chancy response for the United States 
was to assume that Khrushchev would be 
satisfied with a thin slice in Laos, and to 
maneuver him toward a compromise—a neu- 
tral government in which, say, the Pathet 
Lao would have some minor representation. 

This course was urged by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and also was being pressed 
by Prime Minister Macmillan in London. It 
came to be known as Track Two. It was 
intended to lead to a cease-fire followed by 
negotiation. Oppositely, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff still believed, as they did under Eisen- 
hower, that the military challenge demanded 
a military showdown: action by the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, under which 
& mixed allied force, including Americans, 
would move into Laos and take over the 
defense of the important cities, thereby free- 
ing the Royal Laotian Army to move into the 
field without risk of being sapped by subver- 
sion in the rear. This option was labeled 
Track One, and it was favored as well by 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara and 
his deputy, Roswell Gilpatric. 

While Kennedy favored Track Two and 
supported a conciliatory note that Macmil- 
lan sent to Moscow, he decided he also 
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had to make a show of starting down 
Track One, in case the political gamble 
failed. He permitted himself a dramatic 
gesture. At his televised press conference 
on March 23, he addressed himself somberly 
to a map of Laos—a country “far away” but 
in a world that is “small.” Its independ- 
ence, he went on, “runs with the safety of 
us all,” and in language that all but told 
Khrushchev that he was in for a fight, he 
implied that the United States was preparing 
to go to its defense. There was, meanwhile, 
a tremendous deployment of U.S. forces in 
the Far East, involving the "7th Fleet 
and Maine combat units on Okinawa. The 
Army's strategic-strike units in the United 
States were made ready. A belated effort 
was made to buck up Phoumi's forces with 
an increased flow of fighting gear. U.S. mill- 
tary “advisers” went into the field with his 
battalions. Against this background, on 
March 26, Kennedy went to Key West and 
met Macmillan, who was on a visit to the 
West Indies. The Prime Minister made it 
clear that Britain considered Laos hardly 
worth a war, and wanted no part in a SEATO 
action. (De Gaulle, in a separate exchange, 
had told Kennedy flatly that France would 
not fight in Laos.) 

From that point on, the idea of a military 
showdown tn Laos looked less and less attrac- 
tive to the President. He did issue one 
warning to the Russians that might have 
been construed as having a military tone. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
called at the White House and Kennedy 
took him into the rose garden, beyond ear- 
shot of his staff, and said, “The United 
States does not intend to stand idly by while 
you take over Laos,” But that was the last 
run along Track One. 

By then, Rusk was in Bangkok for a meet- 
ing of the SEATO powers, still hoping to ex- 
tract from the meeting at least a strong 
statement that would condemn the Soviet 
intervention In Laos and reassert the deter- 
mination of the SEATO powers to defend 
the new nations of Southeast Asia. In this 
mission Rusk failed. None of the ranking 
Democratic Congressmen, or Republican, 
spoke up in favor of intervention. More- 
over, when Kennedy pressed the military 
chiefs for specific recommendations, he got 
divided answers. Gen. Thomas White, 
then Air Force Chief of Staff, and Adm. 
Arleigh Burke. then Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, were both confident that the Commu- 
nist penetration could be defeated and Laos 
saved. They said that since the Communists 
could throw far more manpower into the 
battle, the U.S. war plan would have to in- 
clude the possible use of tactical nuclear 
weapons on a limited scale. They main- 
tained, however, that a clear U.S. resolution 
to employ nuclear weapons, if there was a 
nerd. might in itself discourage further 
Communist penetration. Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staf, and Gen. George H. 
Decker, Army Chief of Staff, had much less 
confidence in the US. ability to stop the 
Communists. Lemnitzer expressed the ap- 
prehension that U.S. military action in Laos 
might be matched by Red China and Russia 
in a fast reopening of the war in Korea, 
Two such wars, by his calculation, might 
require no fewer than 20 U.S, divisions, more 
than the Army had in its entire order of 
battle, as well as general mobilization to 
support them. 

“In effect," Kennedy demanded, “you're 
telling me that I can't do anything—without 
starting a nuclear war?” This, he swore, 
he'd never do, which by itself was a startling 
reversal of a fundamental premise of the 
Eisenhower strategy: that U.S. forces would 
have recourse to nuclear tactical weapons 
on whatever scale the pursuit of U.S. ob- 
jectives required, The White House, while 
conceding to the Communists the option of 
uninhibited escalation, would not tolerate 
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even a limited escalation on the nuclear 
side by our own forces. Any military move 
in Laos therefore seemed hopeless, 

The fear of the nuclear escalation factor 
became the sanction for the policy that was 
pursued thereafter. In light of this, the 
scene of Kennedy addressing himself to the 
map of Laos, in his first ap as Com- 
mander in Chief, is now memorable for its 
fleeting revelation of a spirited man who was 
eager to present himself as a strong Presi- 
dent, but who all too quickly turned unsure 
of his principal resource of power. 

The chiefs, although they took different 
views of the risks of the Laos situation, were 
fundamentally agreed on a central point. 
And that was that the United States had to 
be prepared to employ tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. But Kennedy and his civilian strate- 
gists, moving away from the nuclear base 
of the Eisenhower strategy, read into their 
professional differences a bankruptcy of 
means and doctrine. The low esteem in 
which Kennedy began to hold the military 
leaders whom he inherited from the Eisen- 
hower administration has not been con- 
cealed. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara is rewrit- 
ing the Elsenhower strategic doctrine, in 
collaboration with the political scientists at 
the White House and State. The backing 
away from nuclear strategy, which ended in 
the U.S, retrea in Laos, ls now being formal- 
ized by McNamara. (His prescription will 
call for a conventional base for NATO strat- 
egy in the defense of Berlin.) 

So there was, by early April, even as Laos 
was slipping farther and farther below Ken- 
nedy’s horizon, a breakdown of communica- 
tion between the political and the military 
sides of the Government, and this would con- 
tribute largely to the failure of Kennedy’s 
next venture. 

The Cuba affair has been called the Amer- 
ican Suez. In the sense that Suez, too, was 
an utter flasco, the bracketing is wryly ac- 
curate. There is, however, a clear difference 
between the two operations. Ni- 
as it was, the Suez invasion would have suc- 
ceeded had not Eisenhower used the in- 
fluence of the United States to bring three 
Allies—Britain, France, and Israel—to a 
humiliating halt. (It should be recorded 
that neither Britain, France, nor Israel made 
any critical comment on the U.S. excursion 
in Cuba.) In Cuba the defeat was wholly 
self-inflicted, Even as the expedition was 
creeping into the Bay of Pigs, just before 
midnight of April 16, the political overseers 
back in Washington were in the procegs of 
knocking out of the battle plan the final, 
irreducible element needed for victory. 

If the U.S. military are without a peer in 
any one technique of warfare, it is in put- 
ting forces ashore across a hostile beach. 
For the Bay of Pigs, all the necessary means 
were at Kennedy's hand. It was, by the 
standards of Gen. David M. Shoup’s ma- 
rines, an elementary amphibious operation 
in less than battalion strength. And, indeed. 
as a tactical exercise, it was well devised 
and daringly and successfully led. But 
after the strategists at the White House and 
State had finished plucking it apart, it be- 
came an operation that would have dis- 
graced even the Albanians. When Kennedy 
looked around for the blunderer, he found 
him everywhere and nowhere. Practically 
everybody in his inner group of policy 
movers and shakers had been in on the 
planning. 

Only after the disaster was upon them did 
he and his men realize that a venture which 
was essentially a military one had been fa- 
tally compromised in order to satisfy political 
considerations. One not unfriendly official 
who also served under Elsenhower was later 
to observe: “Cuba was a terrific jolt to this 
new crowd because it exposed the fact that 
they hadn't really begun to understand the 
meaning and consequences of action—the 
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use or misuse of power, in other words. They 
had blamed Ike's apparent inaction on inde- 
Cision and plain laziness. Cuba taught them 
that action, any kind of serious action, is 

and certainly no safe business for ama- 


The idea for the invasion had taken robt 
during the early summer of 1960. By then, 
ds of defectors from Castro's Cuba 
Were in the United States. Many of them 
Were professional soldiers. The job of organ- 
and training them was given to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, as the Govern- 
ment's principal mechanism for mounting 
Covert operations of thissort. It became and 
b to the end the specific responsi- 
ity of one of the CIA's top deputies, Rich- 
ard M. Bissell, a former economist who is 
& highly practical executive. Among his 
Other first-class accomplishments, Bissell had 
ed the U-2 operation, which was, 
until it finally missed, as one day it had to, 
most economical and comprehensive in- 
tion in esplonage in modern times. 
i camps for the exiles were set up 
& district in western Guatemala offering 
“iad Privacy. The original idea was to feed 
recruits back into Cuba, to reinforce the 
thousand anti-Castro guerrillas al- 
ready established in the mountains. Toward 
the autumn, however, a more ambitious and 
project came under tentative consid- 
tation. Castro was organizing large forma- 
ons of militia and was obviously bent on 
me the counterrevolutionary moye- 
Wien before the Cuban populace caught fire. 
th a view to saving the movement, it was 
Proposed to build up an invasion force big 
h to seize and to hold on the Cuban 
ee a beachhead sufficiently deep for the 
Xpedition to proclaim a provisional govern- 
ment, and so provide a rallying base for the 
discontented. By this time, too, the rudi- 
ments of an anti-Castro air force were in 
all nearby. The planes, however, were 
Obsolete—mostly propeller-driven B-26's, 
twin-engine bombers of World War II vintage 
— had been redeemed from the Air Force's 
veyard. 3 with them was a 
Squadron with which a small 
detachment of paratroopers was training. 
the summer and fall of 1960, Eisen- 
omer from time to time y reviewed 
it Scheme. In late November, the last time 
Aang up for his comprehensive review, an 
Tational plan had not yet crystallized; no 
table for action had been set. Across 
tomac at the Pentagon, Under Secre- 
Of Defense Douglas, who was charged 
qQuasi-military operations under the 
activitie ttal category of collateral cold war 
pro} 5, Was keeping a watchful eye on the 
ae &nd releasing such military talent 
as 9 as the CIA requisitioned. Neither 
Or the Joint Chiefs of Staff (whose con- 
N project remained informal 
ved that much good 
hi flow from an attack made by Cubans 
A For one thing, the resources then 
ie ae permitted the training of only 300 
p 50, and the air unit had but a dozen 
kinai + This was hardly enough to bring 
patie tough, well-armed regime, and Doug- 
p peatediy counseled more realism in the 
by g. Indeed, it was taken for granted 
tha ue las and the others directly concerned 
& landing in force could not possibly be 
hondra of unless the expeditiqn was shep- 
Orient to the beach by the U.S. Navy (elther 
y or in disguise), and covered by air 
in whatever amount might be neces- 
eet y: Eisenhower, the commander of Nor- 
y, understood this well enough. 
YOU MAY HAVE TO SEND TROOPS IN 


tan became obvious toward the end of 1960 
efectiv would be out of office well before an 
ay e force would be ready. So the deci- 
as to how big the show should be, and 

and in ne uon should be the U.S. share, 
Given Indt role, was no longer his to make. 
m the relaxed attitude at the White 


tary 
with 


at this 
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House, the military chiefs also relaxed; mili- 
tary concern for the enterprise sank to the 
“Indians”—from the four-star level to the 
colonels on the Joint Staff who had been ad- 
vising the CIA in such matters as 

and tactics. Bissell was encouraged, on the 
one hand, to go forward with preparations 
for an invasion, but he was cautioned to be 
ready to fall back to the more modest ob- 
jective of simply generating a supply of 
reinforcements for the anti-Castro forces in 
the mountains. 

Before Eisenhower was fully rid of his re- 
sponsibility, however, a number of dis- 
quieting developments combined to impart 
to the enterprise an air of emergency. It 
was established that Castro was to start re- 
ceiving, early in 1961, substantial deliveries 
of Soviet jet fighters, and that pilots to man 
them were already being trained in Czecho- 
slovakia. From all indications, these would 
provide him, by early summer, with an air 
force that would be more than enough to 

the last chance of a successful 
invasion by Cuban exiles; it would be by 
all odds the most powerful air force in Latin 
America. Two other developments were 
scarcely less worrisome. Castro was making 
progress in his systematic destruction of his 
enemies in the mountains, upon whose co- 
operation the invasion counted, and there 
was no way, save by an overt air supply, to 
get and ammunition to them. The 
stability of the exile movement itself was, 
moreover, coming into question. Warring 
political factions threatened to split their 
ranks, and men who had trained ee 
painstakingly were impatient over the ure 
of 8 advisers to set a sailing 
date. The feeling took hold of them and 
thelr American sponsors that it was to be in 
the spring or never. 

After his election, Kennedy had been 
briefed fairly frequently on the Cuba situa- 
tion, along with that in Laos. As his hour 
of authority approached, the question of 
what to do about Cuba was increasingly on 
his mind. The problem had a nal an- 
gle. In his fourth television debate with 
Richard Nixon, he had sharply blamed the 
Eisenhower administration for permitting 
communism to seize a base there, “only 90 
miles off the coast of the United States.” 
He discussed Cuba, along with Laos, at 
length in both of his preinaugural talks 
with Eisenhower, and by his stipulation. 
Ike was inclined to rank Cuba below Laos 
in terms of urgency, but Cuba clearly wor- 
ried him. In their second conversation Ike 
said: It's already a bad situation. You 
may have to send troops in,” 

THE FIRST NECESSITY: CONTROL OF THE AIR 

On office, Kennedy at once called 
for a detailed briefing on the condition and 
prospects of the U-S.-fostered operation. 
This information was supplied by Allen W. 
Dulles, the Director of the CIA, and by Bis- 
sell. After Kennedy had heard them out he 
decided that he had to have from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a technical opinion of the 
feasibility of the project. It is at this point 
that the locus of responsibility begins to be 
uncertain. 

The operation was not a Department of 
Defense responsibility, Only once before, in 
early January, had the chiefs formally re- 
viewed the plan, at Eisenhower's invitation. 
Now they were asked only for an “appre- 
ciation” of its validity. The enterprise, 
moreover, had expanded considerably in 
scope and aim in the past few months. With 
more than 100,000 Cuban refugees in the 
United States, recruiting had stepped up, 
and the organizers were at this point aiming 
at a landing force of about 1,000 men. An 
operational plan for a landing on the south 
coast of Cuba, near the town of Trinidad, 
was finally beginning to jell. There the 
country was open, with good roads leading 
into the Escambray Mountains and the 
needed link-up with the indigenous guer- 
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rillas. Also cranked into the plan were in- 
genious schemes—a barrage of radiobroad- 
casts from nearby islands and showers of 
pamphlets from airplanes—intended to gal- 
vanize the anti-Castro Cubans in the cities 
and villages into demonstrations as the in- 
vaders struck. It was never explicitly 
claimed by the CIA that a general uprising 
was immediately in the cards; the intention 
was to sow enough chaos during the first 
hours to prevent Castro from smashing the 
invasion on the beach. Once the beachhead 
was consolidated, however, and if fighting 
gear went forward steadily to the guerrillas 
elsewhere in Cuba, the planners were con- 
fident that a mass revolt could be stim- 
ulated. 

Finally, the plan still assumed that U.S. 
military help would be on call during the 
landing. Castro's air force consisted of not 
quite twoscore planes—a dozen or so ob- 
solete B-26's, plus about the same number 
of obsolete British Sea Furies, also slow, 
propeller-driven airplanes. But in addition 
there were seven or eight T-33 jet trainers, 
the remnants of an earlier U.S. transaction 
with the Batista government, so the force 
was not the pushover it appeared at first 
glance. Armed with rockets, these jets 
would be more than a match in a battle for 
the exiles’ B-26’s. The scheme was to destroy 
them on the ground in advance of the land- 
ing, by a series of attacks on Castro’s air- 
fields; should the T-33's escape the first 
surprise blow, there would be ample oppor- 
tunity to catch them later on the ground 
while they were being refueled after an ac- 
tion. In any event a US. carrier would be 
close by, below the horizon, and one or two 
of its tactical jets could presumably supply 
whatever quick and trifling help might be 
required in an emergency. 

It stood to reason that, considering how 
small the landing party was, the success of 
the operation would hinge on the B-26's 
controlling the air over the beachhead. And 
the margins that the planners accepted were 
narrow to begin with. The B-26’s were to 
operate from a staging base in a Central 
American country more than 500 miles from 
Cuba. The round trip would take better 
than 6 hours, and that would leave the 
planes with fuel for only 45 minutes of ac- 
tion, for bombing and alr cover, over Cuba. 
In contrast, Castro’s air force could be over 
the beachhead and the invaders’ ships in a 
matter of minutes, which would increase his 
relative air advantage manifold. Hence the 
absolute necessity of knocking out Castro's 
air power, or at least reducing it to impo- 
tence by the time the ground battle was 
joined. 

This, in general terms, was the plan the 
chiefs reviewed for Kennedy. The assump- 
tions concerning the possibilities of an anti- 
Castro uprising not being in their jurisdic- 
tion, they took these at face value. They 
judged the tactical elements sound and, in- 
deed, they accorded the operation a high- 
probability of success. They were allowed 
to appraise the training and the equipment 
of the forces. A team of officers was sent to 
Guatemala. On the basis of its report, the 
chiefs made several recommendations, but 
again their assessment was favorable. 

Late in January, Kennedy authorized the 
CIA to lay on the invasion plan, but he 
warned that he might call the whole opera- 
tion off if he had a change of mind as to its 
wisdom. D-day was tentatively fixed for 
March 1 but this proved impossible to meet. 
For one thing, it took some time to organize 
the quarrelsome exiles in New York and 
Miami into a workable coalition that would 
sponsor the expedition. For another, it was 
decided that a battalion of about 1,400 men 
was needed to secure a beachhead, and that 
the force, which called itself the Cuban 
brigade, should be beefed up generally. In 
consequence of these developments, the tar- 
get date kept slipping until it finally came 
firm as April 17. 
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It has since been reported that the Presi- 
dent was inwardly skeptical of the operation 
from the start but just why has never been 
clear—whether he judged the force too small 
to take on Castro, or because he was reluc- 
tant to take on so soon a nasty job that was 
bound to stir up an international ruckus, 
however it came out. Some of his closest 
advisers, in any case, were assailed by sink- 
ing second thoughts. What bothered them 
was the “immorality” of masked aggression. 
They recoiled from having the United States 
employ subterfuge in striking down even 30 
dangerous an adversary as Castro, and they 
were almost unanimously opposed to having 
the United States do the job in the open. 
Even with the best of luck, there would cer- 
tainly be a flutter among the six leading Lat- 
in-American states, which, with the excep- 
tion of Venezuela, had refused to lend them- 
selves to any form of united action against 
Castro. And the repercussion would scarcely 
be less embarrassing among the neutralists 
of Asia and Africa, whose good opinion Ken- 
nedy's advisers were most eager to cultivate. 
And so the emphasis at the White House and 
State began to move away from a concern 
with the military considerations—the things 
needed to make the enterprise work—and 
to become preoccupied with tinkerings they 
hoped would soften its political impact on 
the neutral nations, 


THE DISMEMBERING BEGINS 


The “immorality” of the intervention 
found its most eloquent voice before the 
President during a meeting in the State De- 
partment on April 4, only 13 days before the 
date set for the invasion. (Stewart Alsop 
told part of the story in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post.) The occasion was 
Bissell's final review of the operation, and 
practically everybody connected with high 
strategy was on hand—Secretary of State 
Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer, CIA Chief Allen Dulles, as 
well as Bundy, Paul Nitze, Kennedy's special- 
ist on strategic planning at the Pentagon, 
Thomas Mann, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin-American Affairs, and three 
of Kennedy’s specialists in Latin American 
matters—Adolf Berle, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr, and Richard Goodwin. There was also 
one outsider, Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who had been Kennedy's favorite 
choice for Secretary of State, and whose sup- 
port he wanted. After Bissell had com- 
pleted his briefing and Dulles had summed 
up the risks and prospects, Fulbright spoke 
and denounced the proposition out of hand: 
it was the wrong thing for the United States 
to get involved in. 


Kennedy chose not to meet this issue. In- 
stead, he quickly noted certain practical con- 
siderations and then, going around the table, 
he asked various of his advisers whether 
they thought the operation should go for- 
ward. Without exception, the answer was, 
yes. Berle was particularly outspoken. He 
declared that “a power confrontation” with 
communism in the Western Hemisphere was 
inevitable anyhow. As for this enterprise, 
“Let er rip” was his counsel. Mann, who 
previously had been on the fence, now spoke 
up for the operation. Rusk, too, said he was 
for it, in answer to the President’s direct 
question, but as would presently be manifest, 
he privately had no heart for it. Two other 
men among the President's senior foreign- 
policy advisers, not present at the meeting, 
shared Fulbright's feelings: Under Secretary 
of State Chester Bowles, and Adlai Steven- 
son, with the United Nations in New York, 
who soon came to know in a general way that 
something distasteful was afoot. In defer- 
ence to these views, Kennedy—either at the 
meeting or soon afterward—made two sep- 
arate rulings that were to contribute to the 
fatal dismembermen of the whole plan. 
First, U.S. airpower would not be on call at 
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any time: the obsolescent B-26's flown by 
“our” Cubans would be on their own. Sec- 
ond, the B-26's could be used in only two 
strikes before the invasion—first on D- 
minus-2-days (April 15) and again on the 
morning of the landing. Although these 
limitations clearly lengthened the risks, 
Lemnitzer did not dispute them, nor did 
Bissell'’s own military advisers; they were 
confident that if the B-26's missed the 
T-33's on the first go, they would surely 
catch them on the second. 

During the few remaining days, Kennedy 
drew his circle of advisers more tightly 
around him. Apart from Bundy and Ros- 
tow, the only White House advisers who re- 
mained privy to the development of the 
operation were the Latin American experts— 
Adolf Berle and Schlesinger. Lemnitzer and, 
of course, Allen Dulles were in and out of 
Kennedy's office. But the doubts of Rusk 
and Fulbright and of others were all the 
while imperceptibly converging on the Pres- 
ident and, bit by bit, an operation that was 
marginal to begin with was so truncated 
as to guarantee its failure. 

The embarkation of ‘the expedition was 
scheduled to start on April 10. This was, 
in itself, quite a job. Some half dozen small 
steamers were coliected for the first move- 
ment, together with a number of tactical 
landing craft, The takeoff point was a port 
on the Caribbean, several hundred miles from 
the training area in Guatemala, and the 
transfer of the Cuban Brigade was done by 
air and at night, through 4 nights, in the 
interest of secrecy. The gear aboard the 
ships was enough to supply the landing force 
through 10 days of battle, and also to equip 
the thousands of guerrilas expected to be 
recruited after the beachhead was gained. 

Only a week before the embarkation, and 
indeed only a day or so before the last go- 
around at the State Department, another 
serious change was made in the invasion 
plan. At the insistence of the State Depart- 
ment, Trinidad was eliminated as the target 
landing area. State’s reasons were complex. 
Rusk decided that the entire operation had 
to be kept unspectacular“ and minimize the 
overtness of the U.S. role as much as possible. 
That required shifting the attack to a less 
populated and less accessible area, where 
Castro’s reaction might be slower and less 
effective. Rusk and his own advisers were 
also anxious to be rid at all possible speed 
of the incubus of responsibility for mount- 
ing the operation in Central America, anxi- 
ous that the B-26’s should be based as rapid- 
ly as possible on Cuba. The only vulnerable 
airfield capable of taking the planes was one 
in poor condition near the Bay of Pigs, on 
the Zapata Peninsula, about 100 miles to the 
west of Trinidad. Here the countryside was 
quite deserted and, to succeed at all, the 
invaders had to seize and hold two narrow 
causeways leading across a swamp that was 
impassable on either side. These actions did 
not end the last-minute curtailments di- 
rected by the White House. Even the ar- 
rangements for arousing the Cuban populace 
and trying to stampede Castro's militia with 
leaflet raids and radio broadcasts were struck 
from the plan, and again because State was 
afraid that they would be too obvious a show- 
ing of the U.S. hand. On April 12, while the 
convoy was heading north, Kenndy was im- 
pelled to announce at a press conference that 
the United States would not intervene with 
force in Cuba. Rusk made sure the idea got 
home by repeating the same guarantee on 
the morning of the invasion, The effect of 
this was to serve notice on the Cubans in 
Cuba, who were known to be waiting for an 
encouraging signal from the United States, 
that whatever they might be tempted to try 
would be at their own risk, 


THE POLITICIANS TAKE COMMAND 


Clear to the end, Kennedy retained tight 
control of the enterprise. As each new 
sequence of action came up for his final 
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approval—the go signal for the embarkation, 
then for the preinvasion airstrike on the 
morning of April 15, he came to his de- 
cisions quickly and firmly. All the way, how- 
ever, he reserved the option to stop the 
landing short of the beach. He kept asking 
how late the enterprise might be reversed 
without making it look as if Castro had 
called an American bluff. He was told: noon 
on Sunday, April 16, when the invasion force 
would be 11 hours of steaming from the Bay 
of Pigs. The Sunday deadline found Ken- 
nedy in the Virginia countryside, at Glen 
Ora; only then did he raise his finger from 
the hold button. As he did so, he noted 
with relief that no other unfavorable factors 
had materialized. He was mistaken. At 
dawn of the day before, by the timetable, 
the B-26’s, having flown undetected through 
the night from their Central American stag- 
ing base, appeared over Cuba and bombed the 
three fields on which Castro's ready air was 
deployed. (The attack was, on the whole, 
highly successful. Half of Castro's B-26's 
and Sea Furies, and four of his T-33 jets 
were blown up or damaged and so removed 
from the imminent battle.) The story was 
put out that Castro's own pilots, in the act 
of defecting, had attacked their own air- 
fields. This was-a gloss, to say the least; the 
attackers were indeed defectors from Castro, 
but they had defected long before. Later 
that afternoon, at the United Nations, after 
the Cuban Foreign Minister, Raul Roa, had 
charged that the attack was “a prolog” to 
a U.S. invasion, Adlai Stevenson arose and 
swore that the planes were Castro’s. 

From this hapiess moment on Stevenson's 
role becomes unclear. There was a subse- 
quent published report that he intervened 
to block the second strike. Stevenson has 
flatly denied, and continues to deny, that he 
even knew about the second strike, let along 
that he demanded that it be called off. But 
there was little doubt about his unhappiness 
over the course of events in the Caribbean 
and he conveyed these feelings to Washing- 
ton. Before Sunday was over Bundy was to 
fiy to New York, to see Stevenson (Bundy 
said) and still wearing, in his haste to be 
off, sneakers and sports clothes. This sud- 
den errand followed a shattering order that 
went out to Bissell. 

It was Sunday evening, only some 8 hours 
after Kennedy had given the go-ahead. 
In the first dark, the expedition was even 
then creeping toward the Cuban shore. In 
Bissell's office there was a call on the White 
House line. It was Bundy, being even crisp- 
er than usual; the B-26's were to stand down, 
there was to be no air strike in the morning. 
this was a Presidential order. Secretary of 
State Rusk was now acting for the President 
in the situation. If Bissell wished to make a 
“reclama” (Federalese for appeal), it could 
be done through Rusk. 

Bissell was stunned. In Allen Dulles’ 
absence (he was in Puerto Rico), he put his 
problem up to CIA Deputy Director Charles 
Cabell, an experienced airman. Together 
they went to the State Department to urge 
Rusk to reconsider a decision that, in their 
judgment, would put the enterprise in ir- 
retrievable peril. Cabell was greatly worried 
about the vulnerability to air attack first of 
the ships and then of the troops on the 
beach. Rusk was not impressed. The ships. 
he suggested, could unload and retire to the 
open sea before daylight; as for the troops 
ashore being unduly inconvenienced by 
Castro's air, it had been his experience as a 
colonel in the Burma theater, he told the 
visitors, the air attack could be more of a 
nuisance than a danger. One fact he made 
absolutely clear: military considerations had 
overruled the political when the D-minus-2 
strike had been laid on; now political 
considerations were taking over. While they 
were talking, Rusk telephoned the President 
at Glen Ora to say that Cabell and Bissell 
were at his side, and that they were worried 
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about the cancellation of the strike. Rusk, 
at one point, put his hand over the mouth- 
Piece, and asked Cabell whether he wished 
to speak to the President. Cabell shook his 
head. Perhaps that was his mistake; it was 
Certainly his last chance to appeal a lamen- 
table decision. But Bundy had made it clear 
that Rusk was acting for the President, and 
Cabell is a professional military man, trained 
to take orders after the facts had been 
argued with the man in command. 

On their return to the office, Bissell flashed 
Orders to the B-26 commander at the stag- 
ing field, more than 500 miles from the Bay 
of Pigs. The force got the changed orders 
shortly before midnight, only half an hour 
or so before they were scheduled to depart; 
the bomb bays were already loaded and the 
Crews were aboard. Meanwhile the planes 
Carrying the paratroopers had taken off, and 
the first assault barges, still unobserved, 
Were even then approaching the beaches. 


TUESDAY, THE TURNING POINT 


Past midnight, in the early watches, Bis- 
Sell and Cabell restudied the battle plan, 
while signals of consternation welled up from 
their men far to the south. At 4 o'clock, 
less than an hour before first light on the 
Cuban shore, Cabell went back to Rusk with 
another proposal. It was manifestly im- 
Possible for the brigade's small force of 
B-26's only 16 were operational) to pro- 
Vide effective air cover for the ships from 
their distant base against jets that could 
Teach the ships in minutes. Cabell now 
asked whether, if the ships were to pull back 
Of the 3- or 12-mile limit—whichever dis- 
tance U.S. legal doctrine held to be the 

gs of international water—the U.S. 
Bozer, a carrier on station about 50 miles 
from the Bay of Pigs, could be instructed 
to provide cover for them. Rusk said no and 
this time Cabell finally took advantage of 
the reclama that Bundy had extended to 
Bissell. The President was awakened. Ca- 
bell registered his concern. The answer still 
Was no. 

Shortly after that, on Monday morning, 

April 17, Brig. Gen. Chester Clifton, the 
ent's military aide, received word that 
the Cuban Brigade had landed. They had 
little chance. They were without the rang- 
ing firepower that the B-26's with their 
bombs and machine guns had been expected 
to apply against Castro's tanks and artillery 
as they wheeled up. Castro’s forces came up 
He still had four jets left, and they 
Were indeed armed with powerful rockets. 
He used them well against the ships in the 
bay. Before the morning was done, he had 
Sunk two transports, aboard which was the 
part of the reserve stocks of ammuni- 
and driven off two others, with the 

rest of the stock. 

Now Kennedy and his strategists became 

ed. About noon on Monday, Bissell 

Was told that the B-26’s could attack Castro's 
airfields at will. Orders went to the staging 
for a major attack next morning. But 

the orders came too late. Most of the pilots 
had been in the alr for upward of 18 hours 
in an unavailing effort to keep Castro's planes 
Of the troops and the remaining ships. That 
night a small force was scratched together. 
It was over Cuba at dawn, only to find the 
felda hidden by low, impenetrable fog. 
Nothing came of the try. 
y. the second day, was the turning 

Point. The men ashore had fought bravely 
&nd gained their planned objectives. They 
even seized and bulldozed the airfield. 
But they were desperately short of ammu- 
nition and food, and under the pressure of 
Castro's superior firepower and numbers they 
Were being forced back across the beach; 
nee B-26's trying to help them were shot 

wn. 


Two small landing craft had made ren- 
deavous with two remaining supply ships and 
en on ammunition and rations; but, from 
Where they were, they could not reach the 
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beach until after daybreak, at which time 
Castro's jets were certain to get them. There 
remained still one last clear chance to make 
the thing go. Bozer was still on station. 
The release of a few of tts jets simply for 
air cover should see the two crafts safely to 
the shore. 


DEFEAT IS AN ORPHAN 


That night Kennedy was caught up in 
a White House reception, a white-tie affair, 
for Congress and the members of his Cabinet. 
He was informed by an aide that Bissell 
wished to see him. The President asked 
Bissell to come to the White House. Calls 
went out to the other principals—to Rusk, 
who had been entertaining the Greek Pre- 
mier at a formal dinner at the State De- 
partment, to McNamara, General Lemnit- 
zer, Admiral Burke. 

They gathered in the President's office 
shortly after midnight. One of the partic- 
ipants recalls: “Two men dominated that 
singular occasion—the President and Bissell. 
Bissell was in the unhappy posture of hav- 
ing to present the views of an old establish- 
ment that had been overtaken by disaster. He 
did so with control, with dignity, and with 
clarity.” Bissell made it plain that the ex- 
pedition was at the point of no return; 
unless U.S. airpower was brought forward, 
the men on the beach were doomed. In 
substance, he asked that the Boxer's planes 
be brought into the battle to save the opera- 
tion. Rusk still would not have this. Sev- 
eral others were also opposed, including the 
President’s personal staffers. Burke vouched 
for the worth of Bissell's proposition. The 
discussion with the President lasted until 
2 am. Its outcome was a singular com- 
promise, Jets from the Borer would pro- 
vide cover next morning for exactly one 
hour—from 6:30 to 7:30 a.m., just long 
enough for the ships to run into the shore 
and starting unloading, and for the remain- 
ing B-26's to get in a hard blow. 

Next morning, through an incredible mis- 
chance, the B-26’s were over Cuba half an 
hour ahead of schedule. Borer's jets were 
still on the flight deck. But Castro’s jets 
were ready. Two of the B-26’s were shot 
down; others were hit and forced to abort. 
That was the melancholy end. At 2:80 that 
afternoon, Bissell received word from one of 
his men aboard a ship in the Bay of Pigs: 
Remnants of the landing force were in the 
water and under fire. There was a final 
message from the gallant brigade commander 
ashore to this effect, “I have nothing left to 
fight with and so cannot wait. Am headed 
for the swamp.” Bissell went to the White 
House to report the end. Kennedy gave 
orders for a destroyer to move into the bay 
and pick up as many men as it could. It 
was no Dunkirk. Only a few men of the 
1,400 were saved. 

“Victory,” Kennedy noted some days later, 
“has a hundred fathers, and defeat is an 
orphan.” Yet, for all Kennedy’s outward 
calmness at this moment of defeat, he was 
never, after it, quite the same. Speaking be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, a grave President said, “There are from 
this sobering episode useful lessons for all 
to learn.” 


Switch Hitting Nipped Both Reds and 
Fascists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 
oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows the fourth of a series of articles 
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about the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities written by Pulitzer 
Prize winner, Edward J. Mowery: 
Swircs Hrrrine NIPPED BOTH REDS AND 
FASCISTS 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


WasHincton.—In baseball, alert managers 
fight for the services of a good switch hit- 
ter * ho can handle the hot ones 
zooming from right or left. 

In the realm of parliamentary maneuver- 
ing, no congressional body in history has 
proved more adept in switch hitting than 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee (HUAC). 

HUAC trapped Communists (in govern- 
ment, sensitive industries or organized 
labor), the Nazis and Fascists (at their re- 
cruiting centers and propaganda mills) and 
agents of the Japanese (whose treachery paid 
tragic dividends at Pearl Harbor). 

Through the crucial 308, 408, and 508, 
HUAC took 'em as they came amid the 
anguished howls of civil rights purists and 
self-appointed, egghead guardians of con- 
stitutional liberties.” 

The glare of public exposure focused upon 
such HUAC victims as Manfred Zapp, Fritz 
Kuhn, Earl Browder, G. Wilhelm Kunze, 
William Z. Foster, and William Pelley. 

These and a host of two-bit subversives 
gaily plotted America’s destruction. 

The committee's first full-blown investiga- 
tion in 1938 centered upon the German- 
American Bund testimony and legwork re- 
vealed the bund's reserve force of 5,000 storm 
troopers and its amazing Nazi propaganda 
network. 

HUAC files on the Nazi-Fascist fifth col- 
umn were bulging by the time Hitler armies 
started their sweep across Poland (Septem- 
ber, 1939). 

HUAC’s relentless campaign against Axis 
traitors in the United States had these 
results: 

Fritz Kuhn was convicted of stealing bund 
funds and lost his citizenship; William Pel- 
ley's pro-Nazi Silver Shirt Legion dissolved; 
Arno Risi and Mrs. Leslie Fry (Nazi-Fascist 
leaders) fled the country and tons of Nazi 
propaganda coming via Japanese ships, were 
seized. 

In 1940, the committee issued a devastat- 
ing 414-page report on the activities of Nazi 
organizations in this country. Two subse- 
quent reports (totaling 438 pages) had im- 
mediate repercussions. ‘ 

The first pinpointed the Nazi-Fascist- 
Japanese subversive combine, leading to the 
citation of 44 Axis organizations. The sec- 
ond report contained original bund docu- 
ments later used in convicting G. Wilhelm 
Kunze. 

The HUAC spotlight also swept to the Ger- 
man diplomatic corps, exposing the Nazi 
activities of Dr. Frederic Auhagen, Hans Ac- 
kermann (and his wife), Manfred Zapp, 
Guenther Tonn and others. 

By 1942, the committee had supplied the 
President with a list of 17,000 identified with 
the Nazi movement in the United States. 

But HUAC did not neglect the threat posed 
by the continuing Communist and Japanese 
conspiracies. A startling, 287-page report 
on Jap subversion disclosed that committee 

earings had revealed before Pearl Harbor 
that Tokyo had detailed information on all 
U.S. naval craft and fleet positions around 
the giant naval base. 

Acting speedily on this information, au- 
thorities moved hundreds of Japanese from 
vital west coast areas. And a chorus of pro- 
tests from civil rights groups rained on 
Washington. 

One of the most Ironical and significant 
disclosures by the committee was the rap- 
port between Bundists and Communists be- 
fore Hitler double-crossed Stalin and in- 
vaded the Soviet Union (June 22, 1941). 
Nazis and Reds were working in complete 
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accord to sabotage America’s plane pro- 
duction. 

As the Axis internal threat disintegrated 
under the battering HUAC investigations, 
the committee realistically concentrated 
on the “supreme” threat—communism. 
(Nearly a third of all testimony before the 
committee from 1938-48 concerned Axis 
subversion.) 

Communist infiltration of government, 
labor, politics, and “patriotic” organizations, 
as detailed by numerous witnesses, filled 
the headlines. 

The committee exposed sabotage (sit- 
down) strikes in Los Angeles, New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and 
Onglewood. The names, positions and sal- 
aries of hundreds of Federal employees iden- 
tified with subversive organizations went to 
the Justice Department. 

One report, citing 160 organizations as 
fronts, lifted the veil of pseudo-patriotism 
from which notorious groups as the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties, American Youth Congress, Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, Civil Rights 
Congress, and American Youth for Demo- 


cracy. 

Many officials of these organizations defied 
HUAC and were convicted of contempt. 

The battle against subversion, however, 
had taken a new and significant twist, the 
committee advised the House (1947). The 
U.S.S.R. was using the “direct approach” to 
milk America of its scientific know-how. 

“The Soviet,” HUAC reported, “has ob- 
tained every one of America’s industrial, 
military and chemical patents and 
Amtorg (U.S.S.R. agency) has compiled a 
handbook of strategic U.S. construction.” 

(The across-the-counter purchase of US. 
patents by Russian agents actually began in 
1944, when the Rosenberg spy ring started 
funneling information to the Kremlin. In 
a single month, Russia obtained 112,764 
patents.) 

HUAC, sensing the need for new legisla- 
tion in the fleld of subversion, named a spe- 
cial subcommittee in 48 under the chalr- 
manship of (then) Representative Richard 
M. Nixon. Witnesses at subsequent hearings 
included such experts as Adolph A. Berle, 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, Harvard Prof. 
William Y. Elliott, Samuel N. Birnbaum, 
Louis Waldman, and Morris Ernst. 

Again in 1956, the committee sought the 
advice of 125 leaders in education, military, 
science, labor, and religion to bolster the 
continuing investigations. Their testimony 
contributed to the publication of two works: 

“Soviet Total War,“ 900 pages in 2 volumes, 
and “The Communist Conspiracy,” 2,000 
pages in 5 volumes, 

One of the major allegations against the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
hurled by those seeking its “abolition” is 
its paucity of achievements. 

What is HUAC’s record of legislative ac- 
complishments? 

An independent study conducted by the 
Library of Congress reveals that HUAC rec- 
ommendations from 1941 to 1960 totaled 129, 
of which 80 were incorporated in bills in- 
troduced in Congress. 

Laws enacted followed 35 committee rec- 
ommendations, and an additional 52 bills 
containing committee-related suggestions 
were pending at the close of the 86th Con- 
gress. Eight of these bills were passed by 
the House. Recommendations ran the full 
gamut of security safeguards. 

The watchdog phase of HUAC'’s mandate 
resulted in the adoption of 13 recommenda- 
tions by the executive department. 

The proof of the committee’s major spade- 
work, HUAC supporters stress, was reflected 
in the passage of these five vital bills: In- 
ternal Security Act (1950), Immigration and 
Nationality Act (1952), Communist Control 
Act (1954), Espionage and Sabotage Act 
(1954), and the Immunity Act (1954). 
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Included in the 33 “emphasized” recom- 
Mendations made by the committee to 
tighten security precautions were increased 
penalties for seditious conspiracy, registra- 
tion of trained spies, strengthening the Fed- 
eral loyalty program, deportation and exclu- 
sion of alien subversives, and passport 
denial to dangerous participants in the 
international Communist movement. 

The research study of HUAC’s legislative 
history contains 130 pages of documentation. 
The foreword states: 

This record will refute once and for all 
the assertions made by uninformed persons 
that this committee has no legislative pur- 
pose that the object of its hearings 
is ‘exposure for exposure's sake.’ 

“The fact’s clearly show that (HUAC’s) 
activities have always been directed toward 
remedial legislation in its assigned field of 
inquiry * * * (and) congressional approval 
of the committee’s functioning is exempli- 
fled by the vast amount of legislation * * * 
following its recommendations.” 

It might have added that approval by 
thinking Americans * * is even more 
convincing. 


Governor Brown, of California, Appoints 
Abe Kofman as Highway Commis- 
sioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Abe Kofman, newspaper 
publisher, businessman, and civic leader 
from my Eighth Congressional District 
of California has just been appointed to 
the Highway Commission of the State 
of California. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown has once 
again demonstrated the sagacity and 
political acumen which characterize his 
appointments to high office in his ad- 
ministration as Governor of California. 

Commissioner Kofman typifies the 
self-made man. He was born in Brock- 
ton, Mass., and was raised in a family 
of modest means. He learned at the 
early age of 8 what it means to assist 
his family to make a living by selling 
newspapers on the streets of Brockton. 

Kofman’s great interest in civic af- 
fairs was also demonstrated early in his 
life when he served on the Zoning Board 
of Norwich, Conn., before reaching the 
age of 30. In 1932 Mr. Kofman was a 
delegate to the 1932 Connecticut Demo- 
cratic State Convention which nomi- 
nated Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Commissioner Kofman has been in 
business for himself for 42 years. He 
started a small circulation business at 
age 16. Three years later he was asked 
to handle circulation for the Hearst pub- 
lications in Norwich, Conn. In 1939, 
he purchased the Times-Star newspaper 
in Alameda, Calif. In 1950, he pur- 
chased the Morning News of San Lean- 
dro, Calif. Today, both of these news- 
papers are fine examples of sound busi- 
ness enterprise and high jouralistic 
standards, 

Mr. Kofman has served his community 
well. He has presided over the Alameda 
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Contra Costa Counties Jewish Welfare 
Foundation. He is a 32d degree Mason 
as well being a member of the Shrine, 
Elks, Eagles, and a past chancellor in the 
Knights of Pythias. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Oakland B'nai B'rith. In 
addition, Mr. Kofman was instrumental 
in starting the Alameda Community 
Chest and was quite active in the Red 
Cross. 

The new commissioner’s appointment 
has been greeted with high praise from 
his local community. The City Council 
of San Leandro, Calif., cited his dedica- 
tion to public service in a special resolu- 
tion which specifically commended Gov- 
ernor Brown for making this selection. 
The San Leandro Chamber of Commerce 
also took particular note of Kofman’s 
new position by honoring him with a 
luncheon. The San Rafael (Calif.) In- 
dependent-Journal applauded the new 
commissioner in an editorial. Besides of- 
fering congratulations and best wishes 
for success, this newspaper pointed out 
that it was good to have a newspaperman 
on the commission. It indicated that 
Kofman, who served as a director of the 
California Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, has gained a broad view of the 
whole State and its problems. The edi- 
torial further said: 

We'll wager Kofman will tackle the prob- 
lems of our area without partisan political 
machinations becoming involved. 


Abe Kofman’s life to this point has 
been exemplary of what living as an 
active citizen in a democracy means. He 
has become successful under the free 
enterprise system. He has devoted many 
long hours in the service of others. He 
has demonstrated strong convictions 
and no fear of showing them, because 
early in the 1960 presidential campaign, 
his newspaper became one of the first 
daily papers in the country to endorse 
John F. Kennedy. I am certain that as 
Abe Kofman undertakes this new service 
to his State, he will add additional chap- 
ters to a brilliant career. I further be- 
lieve that his personal philosophy of life 
is best epitomized in the words of 
Thomas Jefferson that state: 

If in the course of my life, it has been in 
any degree useful to the cause of humanity, 
the fact itself bears its full reward. 


Longevity Step Increases for Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was privileged and pleased to 
join 360 Members of this House in sup- 
port of the postal longevity bill, legisla- 
tion designed to establish a more equi-- 
table method for granting longevity steP 
increases for postal employees and there- 
by correct a gross injustice in the Gov- 
ernment service that has existed far too 
long. 
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During the course of the debate on this 
bill some very interesting facts were re- 
vealed. For instance, in excess of 80 per- 
cent of postal clerks and carriers spend 
all their working lives in one salary level 
while other Federal employees who come 
under the Classification Act advance to 
other salary levels. And, further, that 
two-thirds of the employees of the postal 
Service are in level 4 and are frozen 
there, rarely having the opportunity to 
move to higher levels. For this reason 
3 pay is vitally important to 

em. 


We, in this country, have come to ex- 
Pect and indeed, demand prompt and 
efficient handling of our mail and we do 
Not hesitate to complain on those rare 
Occasions when orderly delivery is dis- 
Tupted. However, the Congress, whose 
Tesponsibility it is to provide compensa- 
tion for Federal employees, has not been 
so prompt and efficient in giving recogni- 
tion to and rewarding the dedicated 
Postal clerks and cerriers who provide us 
With good and faithful service. 

I was not appointed a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
of the House in time to vote for the 
Postal longevity bill in committee but I 
Wish to express my appreciation to the 
committee on behalf of the postal em- 
ployees in district for their favorable 
action on legislation. It is my hope 
that the measure will become law as 
Quickly as possible. 


Mr. Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, too often, 
the accomplishments of great men are 


ignored until it is too late to express ap- 
Preciation for dedication and devotion to 


In the years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House, I have been impressed 
by the caliber of many of its Members, 
by their willingness to advise and guide, 

their sense of responsibility, by their 
Warmth and integrity. 

Mr, Speaker, I can think of no one 

Who embodies these qualifications more 
my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
House will join with me in appreciation 
of his efforts, and of the fact that we 
Are not alone in rec them, 

I was pleased to note that Newsweek 
Magazine on September 18 took note of 
Some of Mr. Focarty’s splendid accom- 

ents. I commend this Newsweek 
article to the Members of this House as 

Congratulate my friend from Rhode 

d for more than living up to the 
faith his constituents and his country 
have placed in him. 

I am privileged to be a member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Many of whose activities parallel those 
of Mr. Focarty’s. He has been a loyal 
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friend, an impartial judge, a keen ob- 
server, and an astute adviser. I am de- 
lighted that others recognize the unique 
abilities of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 
The article follows: 
Mr. PUBLIC HEALTH 


Around Washington, Representative JOHN 
FocarTY (a stocky, graying Democrat from 
Rhode Island) is known as “Mr. Public 
Health.” The title had never seemed more 
appropriate than it did last week, when the 
appropriations for the National Institutes 
of Health—largest single source of medical 
research money in the United States—were 
released by Congress. Looking over the re- 
sults, Focarty smiled with satisfaction, “I 
wanted a little more money,” he said, “but 
this will do nicely.” 

As chairman of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee in 
the House, Focarty has managed almost 
every year for the last decade to boost the 
budget for the National Institutes of Health 
considerably above the amounts requested 
by the White House. This year was no ex- 
ception. Last week’s House-Senate confer- 
ence report on NIH appropriations shows a 
whopping budget of $738 million—$155 mil- 
lion more than President Kennedy requested 
overall. 

On the House Appropriations Committee 
since 1947, Focarty has been the person 
mainly responsible for raising the NIH 
budget from $3.5 million then to its present 
figure. He has prodded the Congress and 
the Public Health Service into entering new 
fields of research, from heart, cancer, and 
mental-iliness programs to studies on 
fluoridation, mental retardation in children, 
silicosis, virus, and allergy research. Today, 
NIH finances slightly more than half of all 
medical research in the United States. 

Budget: How does Focarry perform the 
miracle of winning more money from the 
House? First, he makes sure that he knows 
the medical flelds and the needs for more 
medical research in detail. He decries de- 
partment heads who support lower budgets 
than he thinks necessary, keeps after them 
until they admit they want more. FOGARTY 
has them document the need thoroughly; 
then, on the floor of the House, he shows 
economy-minded Members just how the 
budgets are arrived at. 

Soft-spoken and retiring (except for his 
bright-green bow ties), Focarty has always 
been immensely popular with his fellow 
Congressmen and has received citations 
from almost every medical group in the 
country. A Harmony, R.I., bricklayer’s son 
who started off as a bricklayer himself, 
Focarty has what his colleagues consider 
a truly brilliant mind, an amazing memory, 
and a great motivation to help the helpless. 

Fodanrr's pet project for the future is to 
set up an environmental health center. 
This year, the Senate killed funds for his 
new center. “We will get it next year,” said 
Pocarty firmly. 


H.R. 8617, the Philippine War Damage 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEMENT J.. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp, a statement issued 
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by President Kennedy on September 8. 
regarding H.R. 8617, the bill to authorize 
the payment of the balance due on the 
Philippine war damage claims awards. 

I fully share the President’s regret 
that this important legislation has not 
been approved by the Congress during 
this current session. I believe that the 
settlement of this obligation which we 
have voluntarily assumed has been de- 
layed much too long. I earnestly hope 
that H.R. 8617 will receive speedy ap- 
proval when the Congress assembles for 
the beginning of the second session in 


January. 

The President’s statement reads as 
follows: 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY ON 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1961 


I regret that the bill, H.R. 8617, to com- 
pensate Philippine citizens for World War II 
damage to their property, has been held over 
until next year by the House because of the 
press of other business. 

We had hoped that this long-delayed 
recognition of the stanch contribution of 
our Philippine allies through the satisfac- 
tion of their claims would receive congres- 
sional approval this year. However, the ad- 
ministration continues to give wholehearted 
support to the legislation, and is hopeful 
that it will be approved by the Congress 
early in the next session. 


The Late Joseph F. Waldron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a good deal of discussion in this Cham- 
ber and an even greater amount of ma- 
terial inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp recently concerning a bill (H.R. 
7061) to amend the United States Code 
to provide for payment of unused com- 
pensatory time accumulated by deceased 
postal employees, and for other purposes. 

The bill was passed in the House Au- 
gust 22, and is now pending Senate 
action. 

It is in this connection that I would 
like to mention a former postal em- 
ployee, Joseph F. Waldron. The city of 
New Bedford, Mass., last month lost a 
humble but very distinguished citizen 
in the person of the late Mr. Waldron. 

Joe was a good citizen in both war and 
peace. He had an outstanding record 
as a combat infantryman in World War 
I, serving in three major engagements. 
He was wounded by machine gun fire 
September 16, 1918, in France, and was 
ultimately awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. I think it would prove 
a source of pride for postal workers 
everywhere to read the citation accom- 
panying the award presented to Joe on 
Boston Common, April 17, 1923, by the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Dwight 
Davis: 

Joseph F. Waldron, a first-class private 
while serving as company mail carrier, re- 
peatedly volunteered to carry important 
messages while under heavy machinegun 
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and artillery fire. Although severely wound- 
ed in the head and neck, he continued to 
accomplish his dangerous mission, refusing 
medical treatment until ordered to the rear 
by his company commander, 


He was considered, throughout the city, 
New Bedford's No. 1 war veteran, 
and served the city for half a century in 
the postal service. He maintained a 
lively interest in all community affairs 
up to the time of his death and was not 
afraid to associate himself with diffi- 
cult but worthy causes. 

For 40 years he battled, in season and 
out, for a municipal auditorium for the 
city. No tangible results show as yet 
from this crusade, but I am sure that he 
died in the hope that his dream would 
one day he fulfilled, and I am sure that 
it one day will be. I am equally sure 
that when it is, his name will be promi- 
nently associated with it. 

Joe had another quality which never 
received public notice until after his 
death. The quality is described in both 
a news story and editorial published in 
the New Bedford Standard-Times. In 
all the long years of his service with the 
post office, Joe never took sick leaye— 
because he was never sick—and while he 
could have retired long before he actu- 
ally did, he refused to do so or to take 
advantage of his accumulated sick leave 
for the same reason—he was never sick. 

We might rightfully wonder, if Joe 
had had a vote, how he would have 
voted on H.R. 7061—or do we need to 
wonder at all? 

Mr. Speaker, I request permission to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
several news stories published in the 
Standard-Times following Mr. Waldron’s 
death, and an accompanying editorial: 

Josxyn F. WaLpron, DSC, DIES at 73 

Joseph F. Waldron, 73, holder of a Distin- 
guished Service Cross for World War I hero- 
ism and generally regarded as New Bedford's 
No. 1 war veteran, died unexpectedly today 
after a heart attack at his home, 122 Thomp- 
son Street. 

Joe, as he was popularly known, was pro- 
nounced dead on arrival at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, where he was taken In an ambuance. 

A retired postal worker, he got up this 

, dressed and was about the house at 
9 am., preparing breakfast. He went into 
another room and did not return. His sister, 
Mrs. Mary Madden, found him dying and 
summoned medical aid and a priest. 

Family members said there was no his- 
nom 75 heart trouble. He had enjoyed robust 
h s 

Other residents of the Thompson Street 
home include Joe's brother, William F. 
Waldron, also a retired postal worker and an 
inseparable companion of his brother, and 
Mrs. Madden. 

A kindly and charitable man, Mr. Waldron 
was a devout Catholic and a man who had 
been intensely active in New Bedford Post 1, 
American Legion, of which he was com- 
mander in 1931-32. The post elected him a 
life member in 1929. 

From the time of his return from France 
in 1919 he had advocated building a me- 
morial to New Bedford's war dead in the 
form of an auditorium. The project is still 
talked about, but little has been done. 

The funeral has been tentatively set for 
Monday morning at St. James Catholic 
Church, of which Mr, Waldron was a long- 
time communicant, He also was a member 
of McMahon Council 151, Knights of 
Columbus, 
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Mr. Waldron was born in Oldham, Lanca- 
shire, England, and came to New Bedford 
with his parents as a boy of 5. His first em- 
ployment was as a mule spinner in the for- 
mer Dartmouth Mills. He became an Ameri- 
can citizen through naturalization. 

A month short of becoming 20, he was ap- 
pointed a substitute carrier here and re- 
ported for his first service in April 1907. 
When the parcel post service was inaugurated 
in 1913, he was one of two men assigned to 
that branch, That was in the horse-and-cart 
era. Motor vehicles succeeded a few years 
later. 

Since Mr. Waldron was used to walking In 
his postal work, he appropriately entered the 
infantry when he joined the Army in October 
1917. 

WOUNDED, DECORATED 

Among the war scars he carries to his grave 
is one in the forehead where he was hit by 
a shell fragment while a member of Company 
G, sist Infantry, 5th Division. His chores 
also included acting as mail clerk for his 
company. 

His DSC was awarded for extraordinary 
heroism while under machinegun fire in 
France September 16, 1918. 

After months of hospitalization, he finally 
came home, being discharged from the Army 
July 28, 1919. While his scars of battle were 
vivid reminders of his war service, he never 
applied for a disability pension. 

Returning to his postal duties, Mr. Wal- 
dron became ardently interest in veterans’ 
affairs and aided in founding the American 
Legion post here. 

In 1937 he was a prime mover in raising 
funds to underwrite the Legion's State con- 
vention in New Bedford, and he repeated the 
effort for the State conclave here in 1957. 

HELPED FUND DRIVE 


When the American Legion inaugurated a 
$5 million nationwide endowment fund drive 
in 1925, it was Mr. Waldron who handled the 
New Bedford end of the project. His efforts 
resulted in New Bedford residents going over 
the $17,000 quota here. This fund is de- 
voted to child welfare and veterans’ rehabili- 
tation under Legion sponsorship. 

With his brother, William, he had made 
many trips to faraway places to attend 
national meetings of the Legion, including 
trips to Paris. 

Through the years, Mr. Waldron always was 
on hand to pay personal tribute to veterans 
as they died. He visited nearly all graves of 
New Bedford men who had died in France. 

He had retired from the post office in May 
1957 under mandatory proyisions on reach- 
ing 70. 

Because of some deafness, he often spoke 
loudly. His greetings to his many 
and admirers boomed across Center streets 
as he carried on his postal deliveries from a 
truck. He had rounded out 50 years of serv- 
ice before retirement, 

In leaving the postal service, Joe had given 
it the equivalent of 1 year and 3 months 
of extra service in unused sick leave. 

CITED FOR ACTIVITIES 

On his retirement, the Standard-Times 
said editorially, New Bedford’s best known 
postal worker retires with the best wishes of 
the entire community he has served so well 
during this half century. 

“He has maintained always an alert and 
constructive interest in community affairs, 
being one of the wonderful breed known as 
‘boosters’ which believes firmly there is no 
place like the hometown.” 

He was cited during the Know Your 
America Week in 1959 for “civic activities 
performed throughout a life of constructive 
activities.” 

Joe Waldron had been honored at numer- 
out functions, the last a testimonial din- 
ner held in the National Guard Armory Sep- 
tember 29, 1957. 
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Back in 1923 the Young Men's Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society feted him in the 
New Bedford Hotel for his heroic war service. 
The Grand Army of the Republic, United 
Spanish War Veterans, American Legion, and 
postal organization were among groups as- 
sisting in the tribute. 


Maron Sars Crry To Miss WALDRON 

Mayor Lawler said today that the death 
of Joseph F. Waldron, D.S.C., was a great 
loss to New Bedford and that if a municipal 
auditorium long urged by Mr. Waldron is 
ever built by the city, it will certainly be 
named for Joe. 

“It seems unfortunate that Joe should 
have died before the realization of his dream 
for a municipal auditorium,” the mayor 
said. 

“Truly his efforts for civic good will long 
be remembered. New Bedford will miss Joe 
Waldron.” 


ScHooL Days ARE RECALLED BY CLASSMATE 


Joseph F. Joe“ Waldron’s death came less 
than 24 hours after he left with a Standard- 
Times reporter a program of 1906 graduation 
exercises at the New Bedford Textile School. 

The program was mailed to him by Charles 

Dvorak, a former New Bedford resident now 
living in St. Petersburg, Fla. The names of 
Mr, Waldron and Mr, Dvorak were on the 
program. 
“I happened to be cleaning out my old files 
and ran across the textile school gradua- 
tion program, and I found that your name 
and my name are both on it,“ wrote Mr. 
Dvorak, who was in the auto repair business 
here. 

“I remember well when you were going to 
textile school. This happened 55 years ago. 
You turned out to be a postal employee and 
Ian auto man. This ought to be a good 
story for the Standard-Times.” 


WALDRON Pam TRIBUTE BY GOBELL 


Postmaster John J. Gobell described 
Joseph F. Waldron, D.S.C., today as about the 
best Liked letter carrier the post office here 
ever had. 

Commenting on Mr. Waldron's death, Post- 
master Gobell said, “For years Joe was our 
best beloved employee.” He said the World 
War I veteran was most unselfish, and in 
fact when he retired at 70 in 1957 left more 
than $5,000 in unused sick leave. 

“He could have retired a year earlier and 
been paid this amount,” Postmaster Gobell 
said. 


Jor WALDRON 


Every community, large or small, takes 
pride in a few of its residents who come to 
be regarded almost as institutions because 
of their personality or achieyements or both. 

Joseph F. Waldron, D.S.C., who encouraged 
everyone, old or young, to call him Joe, was 
such a person. The fact that he had per- 
formed a heroic duty in time of war and had 
won one of the Nation's highest honors, the 
Distinguished Service Cross, did not set him 
apart from those who did not do as much. 
It seemed, in fact, to bring him closer to 
everyone, 

Every policeman on the corner, every shop- 
keeper and at least one out of every two 
of the shop's customers, knew Joe, Educa- 
tors knew him because he arranged for 
years for school speakers on patriotic holl- 
days. Veterans knew him, for he was en- 
thusiastically active and interested in their 
affairs. Hundreds of others knew him sim- 
ply as a perpetually cheerful mail man. 
When he walked or drove down a center 
street, the number of greetings made it ap- 
pear that Joe knew everybody and vice 
versa—and that was probably just about 
true. 

His popularity stemmed from much more 
than just a bright disposition. It took no 
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more than 5 minutes’ conversation with Joe 
to convince one that he loved his country 
and thought his home town was the great- 
est in the world. 

He was a charter member of Post 1, Amer- 
ican Legion, and strove constantly to make 
it the best post possible. But his pet proj- 
ect was a municipal auditorium and it was 
to this that he dedicated the last years of 
his life. Should one be built in the city, 
it could bear no finer name than Joseph F. 
Waldron Memorial Auditorium. 

Even though Joe has failed to see this 
foal come to reality, he always had time to 
share the tears or triumph of somebody else, 
even a stranger. 

That's just about an unbeatable combi- 
mation for making friends and that is why, 
if Joe Waldron ever had an enemy, no one 
ever heard of him. He was an institution 
in New Bedford, and institutions are hard 
to replace. 


A Truly Eminent Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr.PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud today to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to my distinguished and be- 
loved friend, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Speaker pro tempore and ma- 
jority leader, Jonn W, McCormack, upon 
the occasion of the 21st anniversary of 
his leadership in our great House of Rep- 
resentatives. Nothing that I might say 
could possibly present an adequate por- 
trayal of the contributions of this great 
American who is a truly eminent states- 
man of wide renown. 

His devoted, effective service of many 
years is so well known to Members of 
this House, to the people of his great dis- 
trict, the Nation, and indeed the world, 
that I feel a sense of real humility that 
anything I might say concerning the 
historical, monumental work of this great 
American would be like carrying coals to 
Newcastle. 

The career of Jonn W. McCormack is 

in truth a great saga of the most pro- 
gressive, as well as the most troublous 
and restive of the unprecedented and 
fabulous era in which we live. JOHN 
McCormack is made of precious stuff, 
He is endowed with great gifts and price- 
less talents and by virtue of outstanding 
ability, lofty character, industry, re- 
Sourcefulness, and hard, unceasing work, 
he has risen to the topmost rank in the 
greatest legislative body in the world and 
in the public affairs of the Nation. 

He has been a great and inspiring lead- 
er, responsible for steering through the 
Congress in war and peace some of the 
Most epochmaking legislation in the long, 
glorious history of the Nation, the 
trusted confidant and adviser of Presi- 
dents, loyal friend and counselor and in- 
Valuable helpmate of our great, illus- 
trious Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas, Sam Rarzunx. Unswerving in 
Purpose, vigorous of action, undaunted 
of spirit, humane of impulse, broad, 
tolerant, and generous in nature, JOHN 
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McCormack has carved for himself an 
enviable niche in American parliamen- 
tary history, and has won the admira- 
tion, devotion, and affection of his col- 
leagues and a secure place in the hearts 
of his fellow Americans. 

He has served the House and his coun- 
try with superb and tireless devotion. 
He has given of himself, his energies, and 
his great talents with a willingness, en- 
thusiasm, and unselfish ‘spirit that in- 
delibly mark him as the great patriot 
that he is. 

I am highly privileged indeed to pay 
him my humble but heartfelt tribute for 
his many years of service, his outstand- 
ing and brilliant leadership, his memo- 
rable achievements, and for the humane 
qualities, persevering loyalty and warm, 
vibrant friendships that have endeared 
him to all those who have ever served 
with him and all those who know him. 

There may be many reasons, to be 
sure, for the memorable achievements 
and accomplishments of this great Amer- 
ican statesman and leader. They are too 
numerous to mention here. But I would 
be most remiss if I did not allude to his 
gracious, charming helpmate, his devoted 
and beloved wife, Harriet McCormack, 
who has been, not only his constant 
companion, but his most trusted confi- 
dant and most valuable adviser. 

That there are other and greater 
honors and public responsibilities in store 
for Jonn McCormack is obvious, and I 
wish him and his dear wife, Harriet, 
many more years of affectionate com- 
radeship, every measure of success and 
happiness in the future, and an abun- 
dance of all those graces which come 
from the Divine Maker. May they have 
many very happy returns of this note- 
worthy day. 


Precarious Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
therein the following editorial from 
Foster’s Daily Democrat, published in 
Dover, N.H., Thursday, September 21, 
1961, entitled “Precarious Freedom”: 

PRECARIOUS FREEDOM 


Khrushchey talks about making Berlin a 
free city, whose independence would be 
guaranteed by her neighbors. This is not a 
new idea. Trieste and Danzig, both coveted 
ports, were made free cities, Trieste after 
World War II and Danzig after World War I. 
Neither lasted long as such. Hitler seized 
Danzig, and Italy got Trieste by a special 
agreement with Yugoslavia, the other claim- 
ant. A free city of Berlin would last no 
longer. 

In the Middle Ages the German towns of 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck were free 
cities. From the 14th to the 16th centuries 
they were part of the Hanseatic League, an 
organization of cities, chiefly German, which 
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began as merchants’ associations and soon 
added political power. Eventually all joined 
the German Empire. 

Theoretically a free city should keep its 
independence as long as the tiny European 
states of Andorra, Liechtenstein, Monaco, 
and San Marino. These have been inde- 
pendent for centuries, though completely 
surrounded by larger countries, The free 
cities were not as lucky, perhaps because, as 
seaports, they possessed an asset which their 
nelghbors coveted. Berlin is not a seaport, 
but that does not guarantee it longer life 
as a free city than Trieste or Danzig. 


Salute to George Averill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1961 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
freedom of the press has been one of 
the keystones of our democracy. A 
free, responsible, informed, and enlight- 
ened press has been possibly the great- 
est force for education our Nation has 
ever known. 

One of the leaders of a free, respon- 
sible press in Michigan has been Mr. 
George Averill, who for the past 42 years 
has been editor and publisher of the 
Birmingham Eccentric, one of the finest 
weekly newspapers our Nation has ever 
produced. 

The impact of the Eccentric on local 
and State affairs spread far beyond the 
Birmingham, Mich., area because of the 
wise leadership, the policy of fair and 
impartial reporting which have been so 
much a part of his newspaper under the 
direction of George Averill. 

Now, Mr. Averill is stepping down, 
but not out of the newspaper business. 
He will continue his fine weekly column, 
“This and That,” and he will advise and 
assist in editorial policies of the Ec- 
centric. 

All of us are sure that George Averill 
will continue his vigorous and construc- 
tive work for Sigma Delta Chi, the na- 
tional professional journalistic frater- 
nity, and its objectives of improving 
press coverage, methods, and standards 
in these times of increasingly complex 
news gathering and evaluation. 

The Birmingham Eccentric offered a 
salute to George Averill on its editorial 
page this week, which I offer at this 
time for the Recorp. I join the Eccen- 
tric in wishing George Averill every 
happiness in the years ahead and in 
thanking him for the great contribution 
he has made to a free, responsible press: 

We OFFER A SALUTE TO GEORGE AVERILL 

“Unswerving dedication to industry, self- 
discipline and high ideals.” 

This has been the story of George R. 
Averill, who after 42 years as editor and 
publisher of the Birmingham Eccentric, sold 
his interests in the paper and announced 
his retirement last week. 

From the time he was 15 years old, George 
has known hard work. Another part of his 
character is his intellectual curiosity. 

It is recognized in his maritime achieve- 
ments, for example. 
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George became a chief engineer for fresh 
water ships, sailing the Great Lakes, at the 
age of about 20 and of salt water ships of 
unlimited tonnage at the age of 24. 

In the latter capacity, he served aboard 
Liberty ships in the US. merchant marine 
during World War I, an unusual feat for one 


so young. 
After the war. George obtained a job as 
reporter on a „Ohio daily news- 


paper. He gained still more experience after 
moving to the Journal in Detroit (since 
acquired by the Detroit News). 

In February 1920, George bought the Bir- 
mingham Eccentric. It then had a cir- 
culation of about 1,000 and one full-time 
employee. = 

Today, the Eccentric has a circulation of 
well over 13,000 and employs more than 100 
people. 

When George bought the paper, the limited 
machinery in its print shop was hand- 
operated. George displayed his industrious- 
ness, his wili to endure hard labor, by oper- 
ating the machinery himself. 

When publication day rolled around each 
week, George worked straight through from 
Wednesday morning to Thursday noon with- 
out stopping to sleep. 

It has been this type of devotion to the 
task before him that has helped to bring 
about the success this newspaper has 
achieved over the years. 

In the beginning, the paper was printed by 
the Western Newspaper Union in Detroit. 
Later, a flatbed cylinder press and a folding 
machine were purchased. Stil later, a web- 
perfecting press was bought. 

Today, the Eccentric’s composing room is 
the largest of any weekly in Michigan. Five 
linotype machines operate day and night, 5 
days a week. 

When George purchased the paper, it was 
housed in the old telephone building behind 
Shain Drugstore on Pierce at Maple. 

Then, for 38 years, it was located at Wood- 
ward and Hamilton. In May 1960 the Ec- 
centric moved into a new, modern plant at 
1225 East Bowers, which houses its opera- 
tions as well as those of the Averill Press. 

These are steps of progress—progress that 
reflects the intelligent leadership, indus- 
triousness, courage and fortitude of George 
Averill. - 
has always been tremendously in- 
terested in politics as an observer, both at 
the local and State level. He served as chief 
aid for Kim Sigler's campaign for Governor, 
then as his executive secretary after his 
election. 

Because of his role in the newspaper, 
George refused to have any elective office so 
that he would always be in a position of 
impartial, objective chronicler and critic. 

This again attests to the character and 
ability of the man. 

Through the newspaper, as a tool of com- 
munication—reporting accurately and inter- 
preting understandingly—his constructive 
influence in the Birmingham-Bloomfield 
community bas been of significant value and 
an important contribution over the years. 


George now has the distinction—and re- 
sponsibility of editor emeritus. We are 
happy that he has the opportunity to enjoy 
the much deserved reward and privileges of 
retirement. 


And we are pleased that George will still 
contribute, from time to time, to the edi- 
torial contents of our paper. His This and 
That“ column will continue as a regular 
weekly feature. 

Yes, we salute you, George Averill, and we 
pledge ourselves to continue your long tra- 
dition of community service and uphold and 
improve upon the standards, principles and 
ideals which were identified in your many 
years as publisher of the Birmingham 
Eccentric. 
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Fourteen for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we were privileged a few days 
ago on September 7, 1961, to hear the 
remarks of 14 freshmen Members of the 
House of Representatives speak on the 
subject “Operation Survival.” All of 
these men were Republicans. 

Americans can be justly proud of the 
awareness of these colleagues and of 
their desire to inform America of their 
very strong convictions with respect to 
the future of the way of life we all love 
and cherish. 

These colleagues represent a new mold 
in political life and I for one am very 
proud to have the privilege of serving 
with them in the Congress of the United 
States. 

In the September 1961 issue of Na- 
tional Review, a most informative and 
articulate spokesman for the conserva- 
tive view, there appears an article en- 
titled “Fourteen for Survival” which in 
an excellent way sets forth the objectives 
of our colleagues in presenting Opera- 
tion Survival. 

With unanimous consent I include 
herewith the above-referenced article: 
[From the National Review, Sep. 23, 1961] 

FOURTEEN FOR SURVIVAL 


Never mind that they did it by prear- 
rangement. Never mind that the speeches 
were prepared in advance and as, if you like, 
a stunt. Never mind, that as usually hap- 
pens with House oratory, chances are no- 
body was paying much attention. The fact 
remains that when 14 freshman Members 
of the House of Representatives arise and 
deliver themselves, in sequence, of sound 
conservative pronouncements on urgent 
problems of public policy, that, boy, is news. 
And when the 14 (with, if you please, the 
blessing of the minority leader) proceed to 
equate conservative policies with the very 
survival of the nations, that is not merely 
news but “News.” To vary the song that 
was popular when most National Review 
editors were youngsters— 


“In something like a century and a half, 
It's only happened once.” 


But the rest of the song— 


“It probably never will happen again 
In months and months and months.“ 


will not do, because one senses as one reads 
the speeches, each and every one of the 
round robin: these are men who will return 
to the fray, again and again and at every 
opportunity. They are men who burn with 
a message. And that message is that con- 
tinued pursuits of certain existing public 
policies will mean that America will perish. 
It will happen again, because these are men 
5 — are determined that America shall sur- 
ve. 

Take Congressman DonaLD BRUCE, of Indi- 
ana, who captained Operation Survival 
(see the ConcressionaL Recorp for Septem- 
ber 7): “We have,” he says in his eloquent 
introductory remarks, “educated ourselves 
in an attempt to restore a balance in Gov- 
ernment, a withdrawal of Federal control 
from the multiple intrusions into the lives 
of the people, a pledge of fiscal integrity, 
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moral responsibility, and sound progress 
based upon constitutional Mberty.” 

Or Representative SHRIVER, of Kansas, who 
believes that the American people are in- 
deed willing to spend whatever is necessary 
to insure the defense and security of the 
Nation, but adds: “The great majority of 
my constituents favor postponement of new 
domestic programs to finance the greater de- 
fense spending.” 

Or Representative HJALMAR C. NYGAARD, of 
North Dakota, who insists upon the incom- 
patibility between present wage policies and 
the drive for exports required for the health 
of our economy: “We cannot indulge in 
make-work, shirk-work practices, artificial 
restrictions on uses of new equipment or 
processes, or have unions quarreling over 
work jurisdictions whether at missile bases 
or factories.” 

Or Representative Paul. FINDLEY, of IIll- 
nois: “The new administration tries to meet 
every problem with increased spending. 
Debt is to be menaged, not paid off. Living 
beyond our means is a luxury we can ill 
afford.” 

Or Representative Durwarp C. HALL, of 
Missouri, himself a physician, who has at- 
tacked socialized medicine and everything 
smacking of socialized medicine. Or Repre- 
sentative Bos Dore, of Kansas, who lays it on 
the line about current proposals for under- 
cutting the independent agencies: “Govern- 
ment regulation,” he insists, “where neces- 
sary, should ever reside with Congress.” Or 
Representative RALPH BEERMANN, Of Nebras- 
ka, who makes a stirring plea for getting 
Government out of the farm problem, Or 
Representative Jonn RousseLor who de- 
mands that Government get out of the hous- 
ing problem as well. Or Representative 
James Battin who wants us at last to lay 
our cards on the table” in our dealings with 
the Soviets, and shows he understands what 
that would involve. Or Representative JOHN 
ANDERSON, of Illinois, who reminds the House 
that the Communists have been winning be- 
cause they have been truly at war with us, 
while we have tried to make ourselves believe 
that the cold war was really just a synonym 
for unrest—brought on by the new national- 
ism or anticolonialism.” Or Representative 
HENRY C. ScHapeserc, of Wisconsin, or Rep- 
resentative Davip T. Martin, of Nebraska, or 
Representative James E. BROMWELL, of Iowa, 
or Representative JOHN ASHBROOK, of Ohio, 
any of whom can start writing editorials for 
this magazine any time they like, 

Sure, we know: one swallow doesn't make 
a summer. But 14 Congressmen is 14 votes. 
boy, and big oaks from little acorns grow, 
and think what we could do with one-half 
plus 1 of 437 Congresmen who talk like that. 


National Gallery of Art Calendar of 
Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following National 
Gallery calendar of events. Director 
John Walker has announced an excel- 
lent and top level program and list of 
events for the month of October 1961. It 
is a wonderful opportunity for enjoy- 
ment and improvement, 

The calendar follows: 


1961 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, OCTOBER 1961 


Gallery hours: Weekdays, 10 am. to 5 
Pm. Sundays, 2 pm. to 10 pm. Admis- 
sion is free to the gallery and to all pro- 
grams scheduled, 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collec- 
tions with gifts from other donors, are lo- 
cated on the main floor. The Widener col- 
thee os of decorative arts is on the ground 

oor. 

Continuing exhibition: Tiepolo drawings. 
A selection of 135 drawings and 8 etchings 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don. Galleries 68, 69, 69-A, and 70. 
Through October 15. 

New exhibition: Thomas Eakins, A Retro- 
spective Exhibition. Central gallery, G-7, 
through G-13. Opening October 8. 

Recent publication: Tiepolo drawings. 
Exhibition catalogs of 50 pages with in- 
troduction by Graham Reynolds, 199 illus- 
trations. Size 714 by 10 inches. Price $1, 
Postpaid. 

New publication: Thomas Eakins, A 
retrospective exhibition. Catalog, 1744 
by 10 inches, 132 pages, with 96 illustrations 
and 1 color plate. Introductory essay by 
Lloyd Goodrich. Price $2.50, postpaid. 
C cards: Folders (with envelopes) 
reproducing in color and in black and white 
38 works of art from the gallery collection. 
Prices, 15 cents and 10 cents each, postpaid. 
Complete catalog with 22 color and 16 
black and white illustrations, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 

Sunday lectures: A series of lectures on 
Spanish art will begin on October 1, and 
With the exception of October 8, will be 
continued into November. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is in- 
Stalled in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, 
running continuously, cover most of the pe- 
riods of art represented by the collection. 
A visitor may rent a small receiving set for 
25 cents to use in hearing these LecTour 
broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Mondays 
through Saturdays, 11 am. to 4 pm. Sun- 
Gays, 4 pm. to 7 p.m. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 THROUGH SUNDAY, 

QCTORER 1 

Painting of the week: Rouault. Nude 
With Upraised Arms, (Chester Dale Collec- 
tion) Gallery 62, Tuesday through Saturday 
12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: The exhibition of Tie- 
Polo drawings, rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. `; 

Sunday lecture: “Romanesque Art in 
Spain,” guest speaker, Rev. Herbert L. Stein- 
Bchneider, pastor of the French Protestant 
Church of Washington, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Roy Hamlin Johnson, 
Pianist, East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 2 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 8 

Painting of the week: Piero di Cosimo. 
The Nativity With the Infant Saint John. 
(Samuel H. Kress Collection) Gallery 13, 
Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Tiepolo and Venetian 
Painting, rotunda, Tucsday through Satur- 
day 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: Thomas Eakins, guest 
Speaker, Lloyd Goodrich, director, Whitney 
8 of American Art, New York, lecture 


Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor, Harry Mc- 
Clure, pianist, East Garden Court 8 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 9 THROUGH SUNDAY, 


OCTOBER 15 

Painting of the week: Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Aifred la Guigne (Chester Dale Collection), 
gallery 85 Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: The changing represen- 
tation of the nude in Western art. Rotunda, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Velasquez. Guest speak- 
er; Joseph C. Sloane, professor of art history, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Strings, 
Richard Bales, conductor; Mark and Nancy 
Ellsworth, violinists; east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 THROUGH SUNDAY, 

OCTODER 22 

Painting of the week: Circle of Verrocchio 
(possibly Leonardo). Madonna and Child 
with a Pomegranate (Samuel H. Kress col- 
lection); gallery 9, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30; 11- by 
14-inch reproduction and text for sale, 15 
cents postpaid. 

Tour of the week: The Thomas Eakins Ex- 
hibition, central gallery, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Spanish Influence on 
Central and South America,” guest speaker, 
René C. Taylor, professor of art history, Uni- 
versity of Granada, Spain, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Shirley Sudock, mezzo so- 
prano; Robert Parris, pianist (program in 
honor of United Nations Day) East Garden 
Court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 23 THROUGH SUNDAY, 

OCTOBER 29 


Painting of the week: Allegretto Nuzi and 
Master of the Fabriano Altarpiece, Madonna 
and Saints Enthroned (Mellon collection) 
gallery 1, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour for the week: Eakins and American 
painting. Rotunda, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1; Sunday, 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: El Greco, guest speaker, 
Harold E. Wethey, professor of art history, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, lecture 
hall, 4. S 

Sunday concert: Allen Barker, pianist, East 
Garden Court, 8, 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5) in stereophonic sound. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
educational office, Republic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 


Rule of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
statements of Father Joseph F, Thorn- 
ing, Ph. D., D.D., professor of Latin 
American history, Marymount College, 
Arlington, are extremely interesting and 
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pertinent to some burning contempo- 
rary issues. 

His recent comments on revolutionary 
movements and Latin American affairs 
are revealing and helpful. 

It was be presumptuous as well as 
inaccurate as he points out in substance 
to associate the honored and great name 
of Thomas Jefferson, perhaps the most 
illustrious of our American political 
philosophers, an acknowledged authority 
on questions of human freedom, with 
warped or misconstrued concepts of how 
to get rid of oppressive government. 

The great Jefferson made it very clear 
in his writings and utterances that while 
he supported the right to alter or abol- 
ish an oppressive government, he never 
advocated that the right should be ex- 
ercised indiscriminately. Ever conscious 
of sound, ethical, and moral principles 
which he believed inevitably should gov- 
ern the right to rebellion, he held to the 
view that the attempt to alter or abolish 
an existing government is not an abso- 
lute right, but rather a right limited by 
definite, well-established principles, 

The rules and the practices of anarch- 
istic and nihilist systems, such as so 
often serve the purpose of communism, 
are diametrically opposed to those of 
valid, democratic principles. Under 
these systems, where violence, deceit, be- 
trayal, lies, and misrepresentations, per 
se, are justified and encouraged in order 
to foster and spark rebellion, it is not 
necessary that widespread violations of 
human rights exist, that peaceful means 
of legal redress are impossible. Dicta- 
torial fiat is the measure and the means. 

On its face, the seizure of the Santa 
Maria appears as an act of piracy. It, 
therefore, could not be justified on moral 
grounds; in fact such an action must be 
interpreted as contrary to established 
principles of international law. 

Confiscation and seizure and exercise 
of dominion over private property be- 
longing to private individuals or groups 
in peacetime is a violation of civil and 
municipal, as well as international law, 
and no rationalization, however dialecti- 
cal, can negative that fact. The same 
rule would be applicable to government 
property either in a domestic or inter- 
national forum. That is a fundamental 
rule of law long respected in every civil- 
ized society, and unjust armed aggres- 
sion against another state is legally and 
morally condemned. 

America must always be mindful of 
the origin of our own country and in' 
that sense this Nation should never re- 
ject the moral basis of any valid and 
honest movement whose aim is to throw 
off the yoke of oppression by tyrannical 
dictators. At the same time, Americans 
should hope and strive for orderly evolu- 
tion wherever it is possible in order to 
avoid violence and bloodshed. To allow 
Communists to flout this rule of law in 
order to impose Marxist dictatorship can 
never be tolerated by freemen. This Na- 
tion must respect and uphold the right 
of any people to seek liberation from 
tyranny and establish a free govern- 
ment of its own choice, 

Father Thorning is a deep thinker 
whose views are invariably supported by 
very able and scholarly perception 
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founded on fundamental moral and 
democratic principles. His commentary 
on current events, particularly those re- 
lating to Latin American affairs, car- 
ries greatest weight and enjoys author- 
itative standing, not only in academic 
circles, but among governmental and 
diplomatic experts and contemporary 
leaders. 

Moreover, his linguistic ability and 
special mastery of the Spanish and Ro- 
mance languages, combined with his vast 
knowledge of Latin American affairs, 
and the great respect and confidence in 
which he is held by our neighbors to the 
South, give this distinguished scholar 
great repute and stature in Latin Amer- 
ican countries as well as in our own. 

I hope that our State Department and 
other Government agencies working to 
improve our Latin American relations 
and strengthen our devoted and faithful 
friends in Latin America will not only 
pay increasingly careful attention to 
Father Thorning's views and opinions, 
but will take appropriate steps to draw 
upon his vast store of knowledge in this 
field. The unquestionably high stand- 
ing, and popularity which he enjoys in 
Latin America and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the personalities and the condi- 
tions in Latin America mark Father 
Thorning as one of our most qualified, 
if not the best qualified, American in 
Latin American affairs. 

Many of us who are greatly concerned 
that we are in danger of losing addi- 
tional ground in Latin America to the 
Communist bloc would be reassured if 
the knowledge and great ability of this 
most alert, talented and courageous 
American were brought to bear upon 
the policies and conduct of our efforts to 
keep Latin America on our side in the 
current life and death struggle for hu- 
man liberty. 

It is vital that in this struggle the 
great, fundamental moral, ethical and 
human principles that lie at the base of 
our American system be rigorously ap- 
plied to the solution of current problems. 
In this effort, Father Thorning's coun- 
sel could unquestionably prove most 
valuable, 


What’s Wrong—and Right—With 
Profits? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Mr. Augustus Long, who heads the Tex- 
aco Co., the fourth ranking oil company 
in the United States has written a most 
interesting article entitled “What’s 
Wrong—and Right— With Profits?” pub- 
lished in the September issue of Dun's 
Review. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., è 


— 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows: 

War's Wronc—anp RicHT—WITH Prorirs? 
(By Augustus C. Long) 

It is frequently said that the conflict be- 
tween communism and capitalism is not 80 
much physical or military as it is a struggle 
for men’s minds. It is further argued that 
if the people of a free nation clearly under- 
stand the principles of capitalism and the 
opportunities it affords, they will not readily 
forfeit the freedom which allows capitalism 
to survive. For freedom is the only climate 
in which capitalism can flourish. 

If this argument is valid—as I whole- 
heartedly believe it to be—then all of us 
who recognize our stake in the free-enter- 
prise system have before us a major and 
pressing task. That task is to provide the 
public—and in some cases their representa- 
tives in government—with a fuller compre- 
hension of the workings of capitalism. For 
if they do not understand its basic principles, 
they cannot be expected to appreciate why 
it is superior to a state-dominated Com- 
munistic economy. 

The very words “free enterprise“ in them- 
selves sum up the essential difference be- 
tween the Soviet and United States econo- 
mies. In the Soviet Union a bureaucracy de- 
termines how many shoes and spoons and 
automobiles are to be made, in what color 
and size, and at what price. The consumer 
is not consulted. 

Under free enterprise, on the other hand, 
the consumer can spend his income in any 
way that will give him the most satisfaction. 
And there is only one way that the moti- 
vating force of capitalism—the prospect of 
profit—can be realized. That is to manu- 
facture a product or render a service which 
is attractive to consumers both in its quality 
and its price. 

It is apparent that without the incentive 
of profit our free-enterprise economy could 
not operate successfully. Yet profits have 
come to be associated in many people’s minds 
as something undesirable and improper. A 
generation of sniping by reformers in and 
out of government has erased, for untold 
numbers of Americans, the distinction be- 
tween profits and the old cliche of “ill-gotten 


These people do not understand—perhaps 
because they have not been told—what hap- 
pens to what ts left of a company's income 
after it pays its taxes and other costs of 
doing business. This lack of understanding 
can easily lead to the belief that these profits 
are, in fact, a kind of special fund, privately 
administered, which is siphoned off into 
the pockets of a select few persons “at the 
top.“ And, obviously, no one laboring under 
this sort of misconception can be expected 
to have faith in a system that would allow 
such a situation to exist. 

The business community has the respon- 
sibility to explain to the public, by every 
means at its command, what profits really 
are and what they represent. Profits are 
the rewards for taking risks, for making in- 
novations, for meeting consumer require- 
ments and desires. Profits are the source 
of increased employment and of rising wages. 
And profits are an essential factor in 
possible the investment capital required for 
economic progress. There has never been 
a period in our history when a high level of 
investment has not been associated with a 
high level of employment and general pros- 
perity. 

The public should be told that profits pro- 
vide the return which a company makes to 
its stockholders, in the form of dividends, 
for the use of the tools which their invest- 
ments haye supplied. And because there 
was no assurance at the time the invest- 
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ments were made that the venture would 
succeed, whatever profits are realized repre- 
sent not only a payment to the stockholders 
for the cost of using the tools but a reward 
tor taking the risk in the first place. 

Further, it should be pointed out that if 
a reasonable return is not made to stock- 
holders, a company will find that in today's 
highly competitive market it cannot attract 
sufficient investment capital to carry on ef- 
fectively and expand its operations. In a 
dynamic, growing society, business cannot 
afford to remain static. 

Nor has it. The record shows that, in the 

period alone, the average invest- 
ment for each production worker in the 
manufacturing industries rose from about 
$7,000 in 1946 to approximately $18,000 in 
1959. The effect of this has been to increase 
both the quantity and quality of tools pro- 
vided by industry to supplement the efforts 
of labor. As a result, the output of the en- 
tire economy per hour of labor has risen at 
an average rate of 2.4 percent annually since 
1900. This means that the amount produced 
with an hour’s labor has been doubling 
every 30 years. 
PROFITS AND PROSPERITY 


These are some of the facts about profits 
that must be explained to the public. They 
need to know that from the beginning of 
this Nation’s history, the prospect of profits 
has been responsible for generating our un- 
paralleled output of goods and services, that 
it has made possible our high national level 
of income and standard of living and that 
it holds forth the promise of even greater 
achievements in the future, 

All these things are what is “right” with 
profits. But just as this story must be told 
if business is to win the confidence and 
loyalty of the public, there is another story 
that also needs to be told. This is the story 
of what is wrong“ with profits, and I sus- 
pect that even some businessmen do not 
fully appreciate its significance. 

What is wrong with profits is that there 
are not enough of them. No matter how 
they are viewed, it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that in recent years this 
motive force for enterprise and risk-taking 
has been inadequate to do the job which 
our expanding economy requires. 

In 1950 all corporate profits before taxes 
amounted to 16.8 t of the national 
income; in 1960 they had fallen to 10.6 per- 
cent. In 1960 corporate profits after taxes 
were about the same as the amount earned 
10 years earlier—$22.8 billion—but this was 
actually a decline of more than 20 percent 
when inflation is considered. 

Over this same period the aftertax profits 
of leading manufacturing corporations fell 
from 17.1 percent to 10.5 percent, measured 
as a return on net assets. And whereas 
these profits came to 7 cents per dollar 
of sales in 1950, by 1960 they had fallen to 
44 cents. 

However, the profits situation is even 
more serious than these data reveal. As a 
result of inflation in the postwar years, the 
costs of replacing wornout plant and equip- 
ment have risen well above the depreciation 
permitted for tax purposes. So, industry 
has been forced to use part of its profits to 
make up this deficiency. 

It is apparent from these facts and figures 
that profits are in grave danger of dwindling 
to the point of all too little return. Yet it 
is not necessary to refer to statistical tables 
and abstract theories to appreciate the very 
real threat this poses to the economic prog- 
ress of the American public. 

KEY TO EMPLOYMENT 


Whereas expanding profits contribute to 
the creation of jobs and to job security, the 
depressed earnings of recent years have 
forced many companies to retrench all along 
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the line. This, in turn, has led to a very 
high level of unemployment throughout the 
Country, in some areas to critical conditions. 
Certainly this is not a climate favorable to 
restoring and maintaining a high level of 
employment, Even Samuel Gompers, while 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, recognized the importance of profits 
When he stated: “The worst crime against 
the working people is a company which falls 
to operate at a profit.” 

The profits squeeze also has created a de- 
> ficiency in the level of investment in new 
Plant and equipment. Granted that consid- 
eration must be given to the ups and downs 
Of such expenditures as a result of cyclical 
Movements, the fact remains that the all- 
time high point in the history of this coun- 

s investment outlays was reached in 
1957. Furthermore, in the light of the pres- 
ent outlook for profits, the propects for ex- 
Seeding that investment level in the near 
future are uncertain. 

@ the past 10 years the United 
States has put only 15 percent of its total 
Output into capital formation, which in- 
cludes the output of producers’ durable 
equipment as well as the activities of the 
construction industry. In this same period. 
Japan, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Can- 
Ada, Norway and Sweden were all investing 
20 percent or more of their total output in 
Capital goods. As a result, it is estimated 
that approximately half of our present in- 
dustrial capacity is of wartime or even pre- 
War vintage, while some two-thirds was in- 
Stalled prior to 1950. This aging stock of 
Plant and equipment has presented serious 
Problems involving our balance of payments 
Position and our international trade, 

Looking ahead, it is estimated that plant 
and equipment requirements for the present 
decade will approximate $500 billion, or 
about $200 billion more than was invested 
in productive facilities over the past 10-year 
Span. Yet, in many cases the effect of in- 
kal duate profits has been to postpone plans 

Or necessary expansion. This, of course, is 
bound to continue to exert a depressing in- 
fluence on the labor market. 

It is apparent that this widespread con- 
traction of profits is seriously affecting not 
only the private sector of the economy but 
the public sector as well. Inevitably, such 
8 Seneral decline results in lowered tax rev- 
8 to Federal, State and local govern- 
es For example, as a result of the 
fo hg-off of profits between the first and 
— quarters of 1960, corporate tax lia- 

ty dropped $4 billion at a seasonally 
Adjusted annual rate. 

t It may be seen, therefore, that the con- 

Sued reduction of profits, it left unchecked, 
i Set in motion a rapidly descending spiral 

business activity, impairing the entire 
ae structure and weakening the Na- 
ar both internally and in international 

airs. The consequences are readily ap- 
Lenten History teaches that whenever a 
in vate-enterprise economy breaks down, the 
5 evitable result is that the government 
Magy increases its direct participation in, 
Se control over, the economic life of the 
9 And we have seen the results of 
trae governmental intervention on nations 


Tha cannot hope to win the cold war by 
fea > or emulating those nations which have 
ed over their liberties to the state. 
Gipi om from state control is the very prin- 
aie e that distinguishes democracies from 
be = Ps. To take such a ‘course would 
ma deny our entire heritage, to write off as 
8 “ningless all that has occurred from Con- 
Bers and Lexington to Korea and West 
8 And then we would not be freemen, 
We would not be Americans. 
45 have no concern over the continuing 
vegrity of the American spirit. I do, how- 
®t, have very serious concern over the ease 
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with which that spirit could be frustrated 
by the simple process of economic drift. And 
that drift, already running more and more 
strongly against us, can be successfully op- 
posed only by reste ing profits to normal, 
healthy levels. 

To this end, every businessman has the 
responsibility to spread the message of the 
importance of profits as they affect our free- 
enterprise system. Every one of us has the 
responsibility to work for the revision of our 
obsolete tax laws, to strive unceasingly in the 
fight against inflation, to defend the right of 
business to exist and function without Goy- 
ernmental harassment. Only when we suc- 
ceed in accomplishing these things can we 
insure the continued strength and vigor of 
capitalism, 


Fish and Nutrition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a very im- 
portant gathering of nutritionists and 
marine scientists from throughout the 
world is currently underway in the Capi- 
tal, the FAO International Conference 
on Fish in Nutrition. More than 300 del- 
egates from some 50 nations are in at- 
tendance. They are here to evaluate the 
place and potential of fishery products 
in the health and diets of the peoples of 
the world—more than half of whom suf- 
fer some varying degree of malnutrition, 

The most important business of the 
conference is the presentation of more 
than 100 scientific papers. Particularly 
stressed during the meeting will be the 
importance of fish as a source of animal 
protein in forms which can be made 
available to remote sections of the world, 
such as the recently developed high- 
protein food: fish flour. 

I have spoken in this Chamber before 
on the subject of fish flour and of the 
unnecessarily restrictive Food and Drug 
Administration ruling that it should be 
considered unfit for human food because 
it is made of the whole fish, This is an 
unfortunately narrow interpretation of 
the food laws and one that does not con- 
sider the urgent worldwide need for such 
a remarkable new food. Other nations, 
as evidenced by the wide participation in 
the FAO conference, recognize the po- 
tential of fish flour and I am very hope- 
ful this present obstacle to full-scale 
production can be overcome. 

I am inserting in the Record for the 
consideration of my colleagues two im- 
portant papers on fish in nutrition. I 
urge my colleagues to note also the com- 
ments and insertions on this same sub- 
ject by the Honorable Oris PIKE, of New 
York, and Senators SMITH and SALTON- 
STALL, of Massachusetts, all three of 
whom were quick to recognize the im- 
portance of whole fish flour. 

The first paper I commend to your at- 
tention is titled “Evaluation of Fish 
Flour in the Treatment of Infantile Mal- 
nutrition,” was prepared by a team of 
scientists at the British-American hospi- 
tal in Lima, Peru. Iam excluding charts 
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that accompanying the report, as they 
would mean little to the laymen. 

The second paper, by B. C. Guha of 
the University of Science and Tech- 
nology of Calcutta, India, is very signifi- 
cant. It deals with the primary topic of 
the conference, the role of fish in human 
nutrition. 


The articles follow: 

Tue Rote or Fist IN Human NUTRITION 
(By B. C. Guha, University Colleges of 
Science and Technology, Calcutta, India) 
ABSTRACT 

A large proportion of the world population 
suffers from a suboptimal nutritional level, 
both in quantity and quality, Calorie in- 
take per caput per day ranges from less than 
2,000 to more than 3,000. Protein intake 
ranges from 40 to more than 100 grains; ani- 
mal protein intake is sometimes as low as 
7 grains per caput per day, or even less in 
some countries, It is no wonder therefore 
that protein malnutrition is prevalent in 
many countries, and this affects specially 
young children and infants. In many coun- 
tries there is a shortage in the diet of cal- 
cium and of vitamins, especially of vitamin 
A and members of the vitamin B group. 

Fish contains proteins of high biological 
value, comparable with that of egg, milk, 
and meat. The content of proteins, fat, min- 
erals, and vitamins varies between species; 
for instance, fat content varies from 6 to 
20 percent. Fish oll has a higher proportion 
of unsaturated fatty acids than animal fat. 
It is also a good source of calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, and a number of vitamins. 
Preservation and careful processing does not 
affect the nutrient value much. 

Fish consumption is low in many coun- 
tries, where one would expect a more liberal 
supply. Unless technological methods are 
employed for making fish and fish products 
available to the people without deteriora- 
tion, and without considerable loss of its 
nutritive value, its consumption cannot be 
increased to the extent which may be de- 
sired. The utilization of the byproducts of 
fish processing, its scales, and offal, would 
reduce the cost of the edible portion of the 
fish, This cost question is important in re- 
gard to the increased consumption of fish, 
as most consumers who like fish and would 
benefit by its consumption are quite often 
unable to buy fish in adequate quantities 
because of the price. 

* . » * . 
INTRODUCTION 

It is unfortunate that, in spite of the 
great advances made in the knowledge of 
food and nutrition and in its application 
to raise the level of nutrition, the large ma- 
jority of the human population is still living 
on a suboptimal nutritional level in the light 
of the dietary standards recommended by 
appropriate international and national 
bodies. This relates both to qualitative and 
quantitative deficiences in the diet in large 
areas of the world. The deficiencies are re- 
vealed by the national food balance sheets 
which give the amounts of food in each 
category, available for consumption in a 
country from internal production after 
making allowances for seed and feed require- 
ments, exports and imports, stocks, wastage, 
etc. This situation has been, by and large, 
confirmed by data obtained from diet surveys 
conducted on different groups of the popu- 
lation, though the number of such data in 
different countries is not very adequate. 

The levels of both the production and 
consumption of food in the world are very 
uneven. The highest rate of consumption 
prevailing in a few countries is over 3,100 
calories per capita per day, whereas in some 
others it-is below 2,000. The qualitative de- 
fect in the diet is, however, even more 
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widespread than the quantitative. While 
in a few countries protein consumption is 
as high as 100 grams per capita per day, in 
many countries in Asia, Africa, and South 
America, most. of the calories are derived 
from cereals and starchy roots and tubers 
and a relatively minor proportion from milk, 
eggs, meat, or fish. The proportion of pro- 
tein, particularly protein of animal origin, 
in the diet in these countries is, therefore, 
low. In some countries the amount of pro- 
tein in the average dally diet is only 43 
grams, of which a very minor proportion 
(about 7 grams) is derived from animal 
sources. Likewise, there is deficiency in re- 
gard to calcium, vitamin A, and the vitamins 
of the B group in many countries. 

Although frank deficiency diseases like 

and rickets are not common today, 
there is fairly widespread protein malnutri- 
tion in many countries. This occurs particu- 
larly in the children, in the late weaning 
and postweaning periods. It may be pointed 
out that the damage that may be done to 
the body in early life by malnutrition can 
hardly be made good later in life by correct 
or eyen by abundant feeding, The vulner- 
able groups of the population, viz, the chil- 
dren and expectant and nursing mothers, 
have therefore to be particularly looked after 
in regard to their food consumption accord- 
ing to optimum nutrition standards. 

It is well to remember that national aver- 
ages of food consumption are made up of 
the figures for consumption of the best fed 
as well as the worst fed segments of the 
population. When these averages are low, 
it is clear that some parts of the population 
must be living at a very low nutrition 
standard indeed. It is, therefore, nò wonder 
that children in such segments of the popu- 
lation are the first to suffer from protein 
malnutrition and other deficiencies. Even 
in better fed countries, like those of North 
America, Europe, and Oceania, there are some 
groups of the population who are not con- 
suming the food they need for optimum 
nutrition, sometimes for low-income reasons 
and sometimes from lack of knowledge. 

It may also be recalied that more freedom 
from deficiency diseases would not neces- 
sarily mean that one is living at the best 
possible level of health and efficiency of 
which one is inherently capable. There is, 
so to speak, a “no man’s land“ between free- 
dom from disease and optimum health, 
which has to be conquered by planned ac- 
tion in regard to food and nutrition. 

THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FISH AND FISH 
PRODUCTS 

‘The consumption of fish where ever avail- 
able in sufficient quantities cam be ex- 
pected to help considerably in correcting the 
state of malnutrition so widely prevalent in 
the world today. Fish is a highly nutritious 
food. It is particularly valuable for provid- 
ing proteins of high quality comparable with 
those of meat, milk or eggs. This similar- 
ity is indicated by biological experiments as 
well as by direct aminoacid analysis. 

Proteins of different species and varieties 
of fish differ to some extent in their amino 
acid composition and higher figures both for 
lysine and tryptophan for certain species 
have been recorded. Results also vary de- 
pending on the method employed for amino 
acid analysis. Generally, however, fish pro- 
teins tend to be higher in lysine and lower in 
tryptophan content than meat. Thus fish 
appears to supply a high-class protein com- 
parable with those derived from other ani- 
mal sources. Biological tests with animals 
and with human subjects confirm the high 
value of fish protein. Fish proteins have also 
been found to nearly equal casein. in plasma 
protein regeneration in depleted rates and to 
be better than casein in promoting hemo- 
globin regeneration. However, much more 
detailed work on the proteins of different 
species of fish, including shellfish and other 
marine animals, usable as food, is called for. 
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Apart from quality, fish constitutes also 
quantitatively a good source of protein. The 
edible protions of fresh-water and estuarine 
fish investigated in India contain about 
14 to 25 percent protein. In marine fish 
also it varies from 9 to 26 percent. Thus 
qualitatively and quantitatively, fish con- 
sumption might in a significant measure 
supplement the low-protein, high-cereal diet 
consumed in many countries of the world. 
Fish, including proposed fish Hke fish flour, 
has been found to improve such diets, Cereal 
proteins are rather low in lysine and me- 
thionine, in both of which fish protein is rer- 
atively rich, Papers are being presented in 
this conference reporting the value of fish 
four in supplementing high-cereal diets and 
also in combating protein malnutrition. 

Different species and varieties of fish vary 
in regard to percentages of protein, fat, min- 
eral matter and vitamins. There are va- 
rieties of freshwater fish which contain as 
low as 0.6 percent fat. Such fish should be 
useful in cases where a low fat, high-pro- 
tein diet is recommended. On the other 
hand, most fish contain higher proportions 
of fat. Some of the fatty fish have nearly 
20 percent fat. Fish oil has generally more 
unsaturated fatty acids than animal fats. 
Since poly-unsaturated fatty acids are bene- 
ficial in keeping down the cholesterol level 
of blood, fish and fish oils are Mkely to be 
particularly useful in this regard. This 
work has only recently begun and should be 
actively pursued. In this conference some 
papers report the effect of the ingestion of 
fish and fish oils both in experimental ani- 
mals and in human beings. 

Fish is also a fairly good source of calcium 
and phosphorus, particularly small fish 
which are eaten with the bones. It is also 
a source of iron and of a trace element like 
copper. Fish has also a fair proportion of 
the B vitamins. Im regard to most of these 
nutrients, fish would appear to be com- 
parable with meat. Reports on the nutri- 
tive value of different species of fish in 
these aspects are, however, rather scanty and 
more information in this regard Is desirable. 

The nutritive value of processed fish and 
fish products consumed In different countries 
of the world has also been reported to be 
high. Canning and freezing do not appre- 
clably affect the protein value. Salted and 
sun-dried fish and often fish meals as com- 
mercially produced have also a high bio- 
logical value. Smoking or dehydration at 
temperatures not higher than 110° F. or 
treatment with cathode rays for steriliza- 
tion does not also significantly affect the 
amino acid composition of fish proteins. 
Some fermented fishery products and 
fish pastes as consumed particularly in 
Asian countries are likewise good sources 
of valuable protein, The indigenous meth- 
ods of preserving fish in both a nutritious 
and palatable form have stood the test of 
time. But more scientific and detailed work 
on the effect of the methods of preservation, 
both traditional and modern, is desirable, 
considering that millions of consumers have 
to depend on fish preserved in one way or 
another. 

PRESENT-DAY LOW CONSUMPTION OF FISH 

Fish is, therefore, a good food, the con- 
sumption of which deserves to be encouraged 
to promote the level of nutrition in the 
whole world and particularly in countries 
consuming high-cereal and low-protein diets. 
Analysis of the present-day food consump- 
tion tables shows, however, that except in a 
very. few countries like Norway, Chile, and 
Japan, where figures for daily per capita 
consumption are of the order of 104, 82, and 
60 grams, respectively, fish and fish products 
constitute a relatively minor proportion of 
the total diet in the world. Even in the 
aforesaid countries, where per capita con- 
sumption is the largest, it provides not more 
than 2 to 4 percent of total calories, 10 to 17 
percent of total protein and 2 to 15 percent of 
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the total fat content of the diet. In other 
countries, even those which have a long sea 
board, consumption of fish ts less. In some 
countries like India, the production of fresh- 
water fish is about one-third of that. of 
marine fish and consumer preference is quite 
often for the former. In attempts to in- 
crease the supply of fish, therefore, increased 
production of both marine and fresh-water 
fish should be considered. 

Taking an overall view of the problem, it 
would appear that fish provides a valuable 
source of protein and of oll containing poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids. The latter are like- 
ly to be beneficial in keeping down the cho- 
lesterol level of blood. From published work, 
the proteins of fish appear to be comparable 
in biological value and in essential amino 
acid composition with those of milk, meat 
and eggs. It is, however, desirable to carry 
out more detailed researches on different 
varieties of fish, including fresh water fish 
and shellfish and other edible marine ani- 
mals, and these should be particularly re- 
lated to the amino acid composition and the 
biological value of the proteins and to the 
fatty acid constituents of the fish oils. The 
nutritional effects of these proteins and olls 
and also of the fish as such, both on ex- 
perimental animals and on human beings in 
different physiological and also pathological 
conditions have to be studied both more 
extensively and intensively. The minerals 
including trace elements of fish and in its 
different organs should also be investigated. 

The consumption of fish in the world 18 
low. It should be stepped up wherever pos- 
sible and particularly in countries where a 
high-cereal, low-protein diet is consumed, 
because there appears to be a definite sup- 
plementary relation to the proteins of fish 
to those of cereals. 

They have also been reported to have & 
definite value in combating protein mamu- 
trition in early childhood. Fish is, however, 
a highly perishable material. It undergoes 
autolytic, microbiological and chemical de- 
composition quite easily. The consumption 
of fish oils which had deteriorated because of 
oxidation has been reported to produce in- 
jurious results on animals. Since most 
countries consuming a low-protein diet are 
located in tropical and subtropical regions 
of the world, the consumption of fish in these 
areas can therefore be stepped up only if it 
is properly preserved. Apart frorn the use 
of ice, which can preserve fish only for very 
short periods, the methods used in these dif- 
ferent countries have been to salt fish, dry it 
or prepare femented products (pastes and 
sauces) out of it. Other methods like 
smoking and canning which are not yet ex- 
tensively used in these countries may also 
be developed. Refrigeration is at present 
development of dehydration, carried out un- 
for preservation and for distribution. The 
development of dehydration, carried out un- 
der controlled conditions, to produce an ed- 
ible fish flour of good quality, should be an 
important line of advance in future, For 
certain purposes the fish flour has to be 
deodorized completely, but some consumers 
prefer a fish flour with a slight flavor. 

Unless technological methods are em- 
ployed for making fish and fish products 
available to the people without deterioration, 
and without considerable loss of its nutri- 
tive value, its consumption cannot be in- 
creased to the extent which may be desired. 
The utilizaton of the byproducts of fish 
processing. its scales and offal, would reduce 
the cost of the edible portion of the fish. 
This cost question is important in regard 
to the increased consumption of fish, as most 
consumers who like fish and would benefit 
by its consumption are quite often unable 
to buy fish in adequate quantities because 
of the price. 

We trust that this conference, as the first 
international scientific conference of its 
kind, will provide pointers to future progress 
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— regard to the scientific and technological 
aoa of fish and fish products, and will 
te make a contribution to the raising of 
nutritional standard of large segments 
the human population in the immediate 
years ahead. 
EVALUATION OF FISH FLOUR IN THE TREATMENT 
OF INFANTILE MALNUTRITION 
(By George G. Graham, Juan M. Baertl, Angel 
rdano, research division, British Ameri- 
Can Hospital, Lima, Peru) 
p ABSTRACT 
ross deficits of energy and protein in the 
88 of Peruvian infants lead to an elevated 
is rtality and stunted growth. Cow’s milk 
in Scarce and its cost prohibitive to the 
sere Of people, making an inexpensive sub- 
Š ute of prime necessity. Commonly con- 
8 grains enriched with a deodorized fish 
8 high biological value should satisfy 
an xe 
Peditiousts d protein requirements ex 
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Labor: As Jimmy Hoffa Sees It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


r OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
An Controversial personalities on the 
Hok A scene today is James Riddle 
esting A few days ago I read an inter- 
Hoffa and revealing article about Mr. 
Of pono pearing in the August 1961 issue 

8 magazine. 
the though I do not fully concur with 

tivities of Mr. Hoffa, I feel that it 
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would be to our advantage to know as 
much about this man as possible. 

The article is as follows: 

LABOR: As JIMMY HOFFA Sees Ir 

James Riddle Hoffa today is riding as high 
and handsome as an over-the-road trucker 
with his foot on the pump of a 97-foot 
rig on a downhill straightaway. Overwhelm- 
ingly reelected president of the Teamsters 
Union at the convention in July, he is now 
winding up the last lap of a national sweep 
of contract negotiations, He has survived 
congressional inquisition and ordeal-at-law; 
the onslaughts of monitors and moralists 
have disturbed him no more than mosquito 
bites. He heads the biggest labor union in 
the world, the only fast-growing big union 
in the country. The sky's the limit; Jimmy's 
Teamsters have claimed jurisdiction over 
every unorganized worker left in the country. 

Fortune offered Jimmy a chance to ex- 
press his views about the future of his 
Teamsters Union and whatever else was on 
his mind. He accepted and in short order 
put himself vividly on the record on such 
topics as free enterprise, how to win a strike, 
politics, automation, bigness, and President 
Kennedy, Hoffa was interviewed at two 
breakfasts (the only free time in a tight- 
packed 5 days in Chicago). With him was 
Bill Isbell, a teamster organizer. Both men 
wore the open-necked, short-sleeved shirt 
that is almost the badge of a teamster. 
Jimmy Hoffa has great personal charm, Said 
the clerk at the hotel, “My wife thinks I'm 
crazy, but I like the guy.” When Hoffa is 
not angry or engaged in rough paternal Josh- 
ing with his boys, his manner can be sur- 
prisingly miid, almost gentle. But the 
smallest gesture—signaling someone to an- 
swer the phone or come into a room—hbe- 
trays the habit of command and the expecta- 
tion of obedience. A guest for breakfast the 
second morning was Barney Baker, the 300- 
pound teamster organizer, who has bragged 
of knowing big-time gangsters across the 
country, once ate 86 double pork chops at a 
sitting, and carries the scars of bullet wounds 
from the dock wars of the thirties. Clearly, 
Baker is a redoubtable fellow, but he takes 
his orders from Jimmy Hoffa, who in Baker's 
opinion is “one of the sweetest guys God ever 
created.” Jimmy that morning wanted to 
know how Barney’s weight-reducing program 
was coming along. Barney said he had lost 
30 pounds, had 40 to go. “Well,” Jimmy 
ordered, “lose it.” Then Hoffa, a teetotaler 
himself, told how he had found one of the 
boys drunk the night before and ordered him 
to stay in bed and sleep it off. “He's a good 
man,” observed Jimmy affectionately, “but 
he’s weak.” 

On paper Jimmy's words show an occa- 
sional violation of the schoolbook rules of 
grammar, but he can bore incisively and 
lucidly to the heart of a matter, or plead his 
cause with a kind of rhythmic eloquence. 
Jimmy, furthermore, is informed. He cites 
from his reading of speeches by George 
Romney, articles by Clark Kerr, books and 
articles on automation, the trade journals 
of transportation, and he is at home with 
points of law, labor-force statistics, and the 
actuarial, mechanical, and economic facts of 
trucking. 

ON HOW TO PREVENT MOB RULE 


Jimmy hasn't changed his mind about the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. He says that title VII 
of the bill, “where it deals with secondary 
boycott, where it deals with organizational 
picketing, where it deals with the very life 
of unions, Is going to have to be changed 
if unions are going to survive.” 

Concerning the Landrum-Griffin Act's 
provisions to protect democracy in unions, 
Jimmy argues, “You cannot indi- 
viduals of any description—I don't care 
what type it is—whether it be executives, 
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clergymen, union oficials, politicians, house- 
wives, or anybody else, you cannot organize 
them into a group and not have rules and 
regulations that control the internal affairs 
of that organization, or you have a mob. 
And when you try to allow—as you are now 
trying to do under title I [Bill of Rights] 
of Landrum-Griffin—to allow psychopaths, 
internal disturbers of every description, to 
come into your meetings and just run ramp- 
ant on the theory that democracy means 
that he can monopolize the floor, you'll de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the union of being 
able to administer, or have the employer 
have confidence in the administration of the 
officials who are elected.” 

As to whether or not the Teamsters Un- 
ion is a democratic organization: “I say we 
have the most democratic organization of 
any labor union in America. I don't think 
that anybody who ever attended a Teamster 
meeting can argue that we don't have de- 
mocracy, because truckdrivers won't hold 
still for anything except that. You don’t 
get these ‘panty waists.’ When you're talk- 
ing about truckdrivers, and you get into a 
meeting of a thousand drivers as I did the 
other night in Los Angeles, where there's 
three factions in the meeting, you'll find 
out how democracy works, and you'll find 
out if you don’t have a strong chairman to 
run that meeting, you'll have a mob inside 
of 15 minutes.“ 

Jimmy's next alm In bargaining is to have 
all Teamster contracts throughout the 
United States expire the same day, in effect 
creating a national contract. This is one 
answer proposed by his lawyers to the pres- 
ent legal restrictions on the secondary boy- 
cott. Defending the idea of a national con- 
tract, Jimmy says, “Every type of employer in 
America, including transportation, is more 
thoroughly organized than the unions in 
that industry. You talk about an industry 
and I'll show you the counterpart of the 
national association, regional association, 
State association, city association. And 
whenever we sit down to negotiate a con- 
tract, what do I find at the 
table? While it’s not national bargaining 
yet, at every single session, at every single 
bargaining table, the same representatives 
are there speaking for management. And 
the same argument, if it was placed on a 
tape recorder, could take place at the bar- 
gaining table without the employers’ repre- 
sentatives saying a word; the same stock 
objections to everything that you present to 
them; the same set of economics trying to 
show that it's impossible to give what you're 
asking for. It's really national bargaining 
by segments.“ 

Asked whether the Teamsters would ever 
call a nationwide strike if they got a na- 
tional contract, Jimmy barks back “Ridicu- 
lous, People who talk like that don’t under- 
stand transportation, There is no value in 
striking the U.S. transportation. You have 
to understand the flow of transportation 
in America. You have a more effective éco- 
nomic reaction from employers to a limited 
strike than you do a massive strike. When 
all transportation is down employers have 
no compelling competitive reasons to settle 
a strike. When you have selective strikes 
of the transportation system, which affect 
a limited number of employers and a limited 
number of employees but a maximum flow 
of freight, it’s more effective than a general 
strike.” 

THE PUBLIC'S A SMART OPERATION 


As to how the public interest can be pro- 
tected in an economy made up of big unions 
and big employers bargaining with each 
other, Jimmy replies with an economic or- 
thodoxy that would leave Robert Taft some- 
where out in leftfield. “If you try to price 
your product too high because you're big, 
somebody new'll come into the field and take 
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the market. The best evidence is that when 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler tried to 
stay out of the compact field, it wasn't 
Romney that forced them into it, but rather 
it was the foreign-car market that came in 
from Europe that really forced the big three 
into compact automobiles. It wasn't the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that pro- 
tected the consumer against inferior prod- 
ucts of any one of the automobile com- 
panies, but rather it was competition that 
forced them to have products of the best 
nature to be able to get the best percentage 
of sales that they could get out of the auto- 
mobile industry. The same goes for steel 
or any other commodity. 

“The public knows far better than any- 
body in this country what they'll buy and 
what they won't buy. The public's a pretty 
smart operation. That's the difference be- 
tween being big and little, Satisfying the 
public.” 

For the next bargaining go-round in 1964 
Jimmy plans to stress fringes rather than 
wages. But as to wages in the next 10 to 
15 years, “They'll be double.” 

Despite rising wage costs, the price of 
transportation will go down, Hoffa thinks, 
because “railroads are going to merge. Truck 
lines will merge, and as you have bigger 
truck lines, bigger rallroads, less truck lines, 
less railroads, the more full loads you will 
handle by the same number of trucks, or even 
less trucks, less boxcars. And when you have 
a balanced movement of freight in any form 
of transportation both ways, then the rate 
can go constantly down even though the 
Wage scale goes up, because the productivity 
Overcomes the cost factor.” 

COURTROOM FEATHERBEDDING 


Jimmy expects to have more free time now 
that the monitors appointed by a Federal 
court to watch the Teamsters Union are off 
his neck. But when asked what the moni- 
tors prevented him from doing that he 
wanted to do, he says, “Nothing. Nothing. 
I didn’t pay any attention to em.“ 

“I didn’t want them around because they 
were trying to restrict me, and I wouldn't 
be restricted, so they kept me constantly tied 
up in court to keep from being restricted, un- 
til I had to work more hours to be able to 
do the same things I can do now with less 
hours 


“Wasted motion, that’s what burns me up. 
You go to court at 10 o'clock, and you sit 
til 12, and you come back at 2 and 
home a § and you've accomplished that 
[snap of fingers]. And you had to come 
down in the morning at 8 and work till 
10. Then when you get back at 5 you 
eat and come back at 8 and work till 
midnight to get through what you could 
have did if that silly court wouldn't have 
had you there from 10 to 5.” 

The automation that unions fear is even 
beginning to invade unions. This is Jimmy's 
description of the way it is happening at the 
Teamsters: “We Just got a reproducing ma- 
chine in our office. Ten girls couldn't type 
letters as fast as that machine could produce 
‘em every minute. Ten girls couldn't do it. 
Every minute they're coming out of the 
machine just like that. Write one letter out 
in the reproduction machine and forget 
about it; walk away. Want a hundred; set a 
gadget. Want two hundred; set a gadget. 
Walk away and off they come as perfectly as 
though they were typed again, Reproducing 
typewriter actually is what it is. Can't buy 
it; you gotta rent it it's so exclusive.” 

As for the truckdriver who is displaced by 
automation, Jimmy takes a dim view of 
predictions that he can be retrained to white- 
collar work. “I know that whole theory. I 
read the book on it. But it’s a theory, and 
not a practical proposal. I say they can’t 
do it and I say they can’t prove they ever did 
it—percentagewise. I'm not talking about 
the exception. You take the person who 
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didn't finish high school and you tell me 
how you're going to take that individual off 
a truck and send him to a 6-week course 
and move him back around into some sort of 
a position that takes high school or better 
to do. That's where most of the people are 
today. Do you realize that 19 percent of 
the unemployment today are individuals 
ranging from 19 to 21 years of age? That's 
the group. You know why? Tu tell you 
why. There's 2,500,000 estimated young peo- 
ple who will leave school without ever fin- 
ishing grade school in the next 10 years. 
There's 5 million estimated people who are 
gonna leaye high school without ever fin- 
ishing high school. That's 7,500,000 people 
who will be placed out into the field of 
earning a living for themselves at some type 
of an operation who have less than a high 
school education. Now they want to talk 
about training, then they can take the money 
they're talking about and give it to the 
kid who has to maintain his family or main- 
tain himself and keep him in high school! 
or keep him in grade school and high 
school—and they won't have to worry about 
him when he becomes 40, of not’ being able 
to break him in to a new vocation if his 
form of employment disappears.” * 

Despite the dislocations caused by auto- 
mation, Jimmy insists he has no intention 
of holding up progress. We've never 
stopped automation,” he declares. “There 
isn’t any employer we do business with that 
will tell you we've ever stopped automation. 
We simply get for the workers their share 
of the savings of the automation.” 

Jimmy takes the same cool view of the 
jurisdictional problems raised by automa- 
tion. “Listen,” he says, “you can't change 
what's going to happen. You're not going 
to hold back progress. Progress is goling to 
change union jurisdictional lines and they 
might as well accept it. There'll be a third 
of the unions left. I[Craft-unlon leaders] 
admit it privately. I've talked to them. 
And the oldtimers, once they’re gone—they 
can't live forever—the young fellows! sit 
down and work out their problems. 

THEY'RE MORALLY GUTLESS 

Jimmy expects automation to cost his 
union members in long-distance hauling, as 
consolidating, modernizing railroads take 
over more volume, and in warehouses, as 
automation replaces them. He expects to 
gain members in shorter hauling, as suburbs 
and shopping centers proliferate. Mean- 
while, he is protecting his union's power base 
by organizing new workers. “We're the only 
union that’s progressing,” he says. “We 
increase because we're on the street every 
day. It's just like any industry. The more 
salesmen you have, the more customers you 
contact, the greater the percentage of suc- 
cess in selling. That's our success.” 

The great hope and the great problem in 
Jimmy’s line of business is organizing the 
white-collar worker. Jimmy concedes, “It 
isn't easy.” 

“Yil give you my opinion of em.“ he 
says. They're intellectually smart but 
they're morally gutless. That about sums 
‘em up. They want everything in the 
world, but they don’t want to fight for 
nothin’. They've been a kind of shelterod, 
secure group.” Nevertheless, “the last 10 
years we've been able to organize more 
white-collar workers than in the last 50, and 
we'll continue the next 10 years to organize 
more white-collar workers than we did in 
the last 10 years because with all the new 
machines that are being invented and put 
into offices, the more white-collar workers 
will be displaced, 


2 Jimmy Hoffa left school after the seventh 
grade, but at the moment he does not appear 
to be threatened with unemployment, tech- 
nological or otherwise, 
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“I read an article recently where there 
were seven machines introduced at a display 
in the Waldorf Astoria. And there was a 
statement made by the powers that be at 
that meeting that there would be 5 million 
white-collar workers displaced in the next 
5 years by machines. Which means that 
they will have to be more specialized, and 
the more specialized the more competitive 
it will become, and the more competitive the 
more necessary to have unions. And the 
greater the productivity, with a limited 
number of people working in every office, 
the more they will need organization to get 
individual tion. 

“And we will profit,” Jimmy drums out the 
words with fiat, cool confidence, “by having 
the workers in offices, same as we have on 
platforms and on trucks, seek out our union 
for self-preservation.” 

The Teamster strategy for white-collar 
organizing is based on personal relations. 
Efforts are focused on office help directly 
connected with truck terminals or manu- 
facturing plants where the Teamsters have 
already organized the rest of the workers. 
It's very difficult to approach an office 
building such as the Prudential office bulld- 
ing and start handing out leaflets,” explains 
Jimmy. “But the stewards and drivers who 
live and work with these people every day 
have personal contact, can sign em up out 
of a personal feeling as well as an economic 
feeling.” 

Now that he has shown the world that 
he can cut the mustard on his own, Jimmy 
Hoffa has a hankering to be invited back 
into the respectability and companionship 
of the AFL-CIO. He made this very clear 
at the convention. Jimmy has also made 
it clear, however, that he's not about to be 
had easily. Asked whether the Teamsters 
would give up their efforts to organize the 
unorganized in all Jurisdictions if they were 
readmitted to the federation, he replies, 
“We will not go back into the AFL-CIO and 
be restricted in organizing. That we will 
never do.“ But whether this be bravado— 
or horse trading—remains to be seen. Hoffa 
says he plans to increase from 3,000 to 5,000 
the Teamsters’ staff of well-paid organizers. 
But this could be a form of demand bid 
on the part of the Teamsters. 

YOU ASSOCIATE WITH THOSE YOU NEED 


Asked who will be the next president of 
the AFL-CIO, Jimmy says, “I would think 
that Joe Keenan (of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers) oF 
Walter Reuther would be the choice, I think 
that Joe Keenan would be the best man 
because he’s a very good politician and 
would be able to hold them together. ` 
don't think Reuther could hold the federa- 
tion together.” 

As to whether Joe Keenan, if elected, would 
invite the Teamsters back into the AFL-CIO, 
Jimmy says rather thoughtfully, “I don't 
know what Joe would do. I know that Joe 
would try to unify the American labor move- 
ment. Joe recognizes that employees, no 
matter how much they may hate each other, 
never expel people from their associations- 
They sit down, discuss their mutual prob- 
lems, eyen though they go thelr own way at 
the end of the meeting. I think that’s what 
Joe would do. It wouldn’t be a personal 
question with Joe. Matter of fact, I don't 
think it would be a personal question with 
Reuther if he became president.” 

Asked whether he thinks Reuther would 
have him back, Jimmy says, “I would believe 
it; I would believe it in due time, yes 
Reuther's a politician. Politics necessarily 
means that you can't have the choice of wh? 
you associate with, but you associate with 
those who you need to become a winner.” 

Passing on to even more exalted political 
levels, Hoffa assessed the performance to date 
of President John F. Kennedy, blamed bY 
the teamsters for what they like to call the 
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Kennedy-Landrum-Griffin bill. Jimmy says 
3 “Watching him in these Khru- 
ae meetings, anc watching what he has 
tone he was inaugurated, I would ques- 
mn whether or not he will be able to coordi- 
Sean as an administrator with the 
to oes Government, or rather be determined 
ah Sn an individualist, And you cannot be 
3 dlviduallst when you're heading up an 
tor ization, but you have to be a coordina- 
ee and flexible, to hold responsible, intelli- 
thee people around you. Because when 
ee, e€ slighted, they'll leave you, and you 
secondary people around you.” 
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the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Let’s Stop the Name Calling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
today's Washington Star there appears 
what I consider to be a very fine column 
entitled Let's Stop the Name Calling,” 
Written by William S. White. I ask 

ous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I com- 
Mend its reading and careful considera- 
tion to everyone. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S Stop THE NAME CALLING—EXTREMISTS 
AMING KAERUSHCHEV—LEADERS URGED 
To Stay CALM IN CRISES 
(By William S. White) 

3 are small but unmistakable signs 
t a familiar American reaction to pro- 
d periods of international strain, name- 

poang among ourselves is about to set in. 
N sets in generally, it will be one of the 
kite handsome gifts we could hand to Ni- 

For n nchen and the Soviet Union. 

the first and most basic of all Mr. 
Khrushchev's objectives has never been so 


sleasty manifested as now. It is the objec- 
— of division. 


tions within itself, and the 
s ' American le 
Within thémselves. it 


aoe let us, for heaven's sake and also for 
Own sake, quit acting as though those 


lufr Characters who 
hod 2 
ma a emand an atomic ulti 


We have no reason whatever to fear either 
in 5 s extremism, The responsible leaders 
parties have in fact for months 
calm, and ed n great capacity for sound, 
r e aaraa 3 2a face 
SoN from the cold S 1 
the Arse moment, however, and in spite of 
by now ost we all surely ought to know 
brings that every time of trouble always 
for Sasa: the lunatic fringes, the outlook 
beck tinued calm reason is becoming a bit 
Th 


ere are those who believe the President 
should 8 9 precisely when 
e would use atomic 

Weapons against the 
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eventualities. They have a right to this 
view. But they have no right to suggest 
that those who think otherwise are “soft on 
communism—" those dissenters often being, 
ironically, some of the most decorated and 
conservative officers in the American mili- 
tary services. 

Those who think that the Berlin crisis 
(and all others) should be approached solely 
with glad hymns to “negotiation” and glad 
offers to same also have a right to that 
view, extraordinarily silly though it is. But 
they do not have the right to suggest that 
those who think otherwise, and would like 
to mix a little power and determination in 
with the negotiations, are reactionaries and 
warmongers. 

This kind of enfevered nonsense, and the 
enfevered nonsense of those who believe you 
avoid war by shouting “tough” slogans, will 
do nobody but Premier Khrushchev any good. 

And, unhappily, much the same spirit is 
now being shown by a few emotionalists in 
both political parties. A small but increas- 
ingly eager Democratic ultraliberal handful 
is privately pressuring President Kennedy to 
“get tough with the Republicans”—any time, 
anywhere, for any reason. 

And a Republican ultraconservative hand- 
ful is privately pressuring the party leaders 
to get tough with the Democrats—also any 
time, anywhere, for any reason. 

Meanwhile, perhaps the most authentic 
anti-Communist in the United States, J. 
Edgar Hoover of the FBI, has just done a 
notable service in the present atmosphere. 

He has warned the public that indiscrimi- 
nate denouncing as Communists of those 
we don't agree with “helps the Communists 
by diffusing the forces of their opponents.” 

There is one other thing he might very 
usefully do. He might also justly point out 
that the indiscriminate labeling of other 
people as more or less Fascist warmongers 
isn't too helpful either. What we need in 
this dangerous period is a great deal of 
creative tolerance among ourselves. 


Capital Punishment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp some very pertinent remarks 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. AsPINALL], on which I have the 
honor to serve. 

The chairman, who has served with 
distinction as a member of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee during 
the years he has been a Member of the 
Congress, is one of the best informed 
of its members of reclamation affairs. 
It would be well for those from the rec- 
lamation States to heed well what the 


distinguished and knowledgeable gen- 
tleman from Colorado has to say about 
reclamation. He says reclamation proj- 
ects must be “clean as a hound’s tooth” 
and I thoroughly agree. He also cites 
the results of a crash program wherein 
on at least nine cases investigations were 
hurried, or not fully completed and re- 
payment contracts were not signed prior 
to construction and how these projects 
got into subsequent difficulties. 

I think the gentleman has given us 
good reasons for not rushing into ap- 
proval of these reclamation projects and 
not blindly following the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of Reclamation. I 
do not think we gave nearly enough at- 
tention to these Colorado River project 
transmission lines. We have accepted 
what the Bureau of Reclamation sub- 
mitted as an analysis without nearly as 
thorough an examination as the problem 
deserved. We have got to realize that 
the Bureau of Reclamation is no longer 
the clean-cut scientific organization it 
once was. It now deals in ideology rath- 
er than engineering and economics and 
we must recognize it as such. 

Reclamation, as I have often empha- 
sized, is one Federal program that is 
little understood by Members of the 
House from the eastern part of the 
United States—and yet it is these Mem- 
bers who actually hold the balance of 
power when it comes to a House vote on 
a reclamation project. 

The reclamation program has a much 
easier time in the Senate because the 
17 reclamation States start off with 34 
votes out of 100—just 17 short of a ma- 
jority. In the House, where representa- 
tion is based on population, the recla- 
mation States start off with 99 votes 
out of 437—or 120 short of a majority. 
Included in the 99 reclamation votes 
are 58 from the States of California, 
Texas, and Oklahoma. Thus in the 14 
Rocky Mountain and Far Western States 
where the reclamation program is of 
primary concern—excluding only Cali- 
fornia—there are just 41 Members of 
the House, out of 437, 

Aside from good plain sense, this is 
one of the reasons why it is so essential 
that reclamation projects be clean as 
a hound’s tooth. If the reclamation 
States come to the Congress with a re- 
quest for a Federal investment in proj- 
ects it must be on a basis of sound 
economic and financial feasibility, and— 
prior to appropriation of funds for con- 
struction—a clear indication of the 
water users’ willingness to repay that 
part of the Federal investment that is 
within their ability to pay. 

That is why I have always insisted, 
for example, that repayment contracts 
be signed by the water users before con- 
struction begins on a reclamation proj- 
ect. It is only through a responsible 
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policy of this kind that reclamation can 
be justified in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

When such a policy is not followed 
reclamation is in trouble. We already 
have several examples of what can hap- 
pen when projects are not thoroughly 
studied and repayment contracts with 
the water users not signed prior to con- 
struction. : 

The most notable example was the 
authorization of a number of projects in 
the Flood Control Acts of 1944 and 1946, 
and a subsequent “crash” program of 
construction. In at least nine cases in- 
vestigations were hurried, or not fully 
completed, and repayment contracts 
were not siged prior to construction. 
All of these projects got into subsequent 
difficulty as a result of undue haste to 
get construction underway, and all have 
caused substantial losses of Uncle Sam's 
moneys. The Federal expenditures on 
these nine projects have come to $58,- 
246,722 and while it is possible that some 
of this may be repaid eventually, most 
of it will not. 

This is the sort of thing that gives 
reclamation generally a “black eye” and 
which makes it more difficult than good 
judgment would require to secure House 
approval of sound projects. 

A Federal reclamation program, with 
proper investigation, planning, and con- 
struction, is a sound investment in na- 
tional progress. At the same time, those 
of us from the reclamation States, who 
have the most direct interest in such a 
program, have the responsibility to insist 
that the reclamation program be carried 
forward on a basis of sound financial 
and economic feasibility. 


Project Corn Tassle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
some years many of us have sought to 
make the golden corn tassle the national 
floralemblem. One of the moving spirits 
in this attempt has been Miss Margo 
Cairns, of Minneapolis. On September 
19, Miss Cairns addressed the Sertoma 
Club luncheon here in Washington on 
the subject “Project Corn Tassle,” in 
which she traced the history of corn and 
its meaning for the people of the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that her ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

PROJECT Corn TASSEL 
(Address by Miss Margo Cairns) 

Soon after Christopher Columbus reached 
the New World he sent Queen Isabelia a 
letter in which he wrote that the natives 
they had found on the island were agricul- 
tural, that his brother walked through 18 
miles of a new grain, He further reported 
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that “The natives call it maize, but we call 
it corn.” 

This was the first knowledge of a third 
major grain created to bless mankind. A 
whole New World fed and sustained by a 
new grain unlike anything before known. 
A new world, a new grain, yet perhaps both 
were as old or older than those of Europe 
and Asia. 

Columbus used the word “corn” under- 
standably. In the Old World the word “corn” 


| was a genetic term used in reference to any 


grains of the area—wheat, barley, rye, and 
millet. 

In the New World, from the Canadian 
border to Lake Titicaca high in the Andes 
and down in the valley of the Urubamba 
the red man called the New World grain 
“maize.” The name has profound meaning. 
As this grain fed, nourished, and sustained 
as no other food, it was given the tenderest 
name in any civilization—that of “mother,” 
and the ancient people’s word for mother 
was maize. 

Apparently the remarkable civilization 
which, after many centuries culminated in 
the golden kingdom of the Incas, began 
down in the sheltered valley of the Uru- 
bamba. There were no broad miles of fer- 
tile lands as we know them. There were 
only steep mountain walls. Into these walls 
the ancient people carved terraces. On 
these were developed many of our favorite 
foods, all native to the New World—maize, 
potato, tomato, peanut, many kinds of beans 
and many fruits. As the population in- 
creased the terraces climbed the mountains. 
Agriculturalists in our Nation strengthened 
the plant corn by going north; the ancients 
strengthened it by going up—almost to the 
snow line. 

The ancient peoples did not have the 
wheel, nor fron, nor any draft animals. How 
they cut huge blocks of granite out of moun- 
tain walls with such skill that the blocks fit 
together so perfectly that a knife blade can- 
not be inserted between them, is a continu- 
ing wonder to modern engineers. 

Greatest of all their accomplishments as 
builders Is the amazing city of Macher Pic- 
cher, literally carved out of and upon a 
mountain peak. How it was built, why and 
when, remain unanswered questions, Last 
June was the 50th anniversary of its dis- 
covery by Hiram Bingham, the inquisitive, 
thoughtful, archeologist, who had to know if 
fancy were fact. 

The discovery of Macher Piccher will for- 
ever remain a monument to his penetrating 
reasoning. Called the lost city of the Incas, 
it was believed to exist only as a legend. 
Talking with a very old Peruvian Indian, Mr. 
Bingham gleaned sufficient information to 
encourage him to take a team of experts into 
the little-known section of the wild moun- 
tainous area. 

It was to this hidden city that the heir 
of Atahulapa, the last Inca fled from the 
Spanish, taking with him his family, nobles, 
and retainers. Search as the conquistadors 
relentlessly did, they never found a trace of 
them. The city remained hidden until June 
1911, and Mr. Bingham's astounding discov- 
ery. It is now considered one of the wonders 
of the world, a great tourist attraction. On 
terraces carved into the mountain and 
stretching up to the entrance was grown 
the food for the occupants of this royal city. 

A treasure such as maize had proved to be 
could not be secluded. Through the cen- 
turles it traveled mountain trails aiding in 
developing other people—the Mayans, Tol- 
tecs, Aztecs. For centuries it has fed hu- 
manity in our own vast Southwest. Exca- 
vations prove it was in what is now Alabama 
and Georgia fully 5,000 years ago. 

This “mother” of the ancient peoples was 
waiting on the Atlantic coast to succor the 
white race as it surged into the New World. 
Then known as Indian corn, it was a vital 
factor in establishing the early colonies. As 
food, as legal currency, and as barter, it was 
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the support of every settlement. Cornhusks 
filled the mattresses of Americans well into 
the 20th century. Now corn, in myriad con- 
verted forms, touches the life of every Amer- 
ican every day. 

One of the delights of pioneer children 
was sucking the sweet juice from a stalk of 
green corn. Today a part of corn’s sweet- 
ness Is converted into the Nation's candy. 
Late statistics reveal that last year’s candy- 
makers produced over 3 billion pounds re- 
turning, on the wholesale level, $1,200 
million. 

Into this huge amount of candy went 800 
million pounds of corn syrup which would 
require approximately 20 million bushels of 
corn to produce. Nearly 44 million pounds 
of dextrose or refined sugar also went into 
candymaking last year. 

The figure—$1,200 million—is oddly sig- 
nificant. That was the estimated value of 
the golden treasure wrested from the Incans 
by the conquistadors in payment of their 
Inca’s ransom. Would not this infer that 
candy is gold in the United States? Cer- 
tainly many other products of corn are. 

It was a plant, domesticated in the mists 
of antiquity, that was the foundation of 
building through many centuries, the fabu- 
lous golden kingdom. It is this same 
Plant that, in only 350 years, aided by the 
vision and vigor of Americans, that con- 
verted this vast virgin land into the leading 
nation of the world. What a triumph for 
a plant. 


There Will Always Be a Babe Ruth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, just 
as surely as the editor told Virginia there 
was and always would be a Santa Claus, 
so, too, there will always be a Babe in 
the minds of those of us who had the 
privilege of seeing this most colorful of 
all sports personalities in action. Who 
could forget the toothpick ankles carry- 
ing a huge frame, somewhat expanded 
at the middle, but rounding into power- 
ful arms and shoulders, and keen eyes 
which probably were responsible for the 
finest coordinated swing of all times. 

Always ready to go “beyond the call 
of duty,” I recall an exhibition game in 
which most stars would not have ap- 
peared. The field was ankle deep with 
mud, the crowd was there and the Babe 
put on his usual colorful show. At one 
point in the game he slipped and fell, 
came up looking like a four-legged beast 
which likes to wallow in that environ- 
ment, the crowd roared and he enjoyed 
every bit of it. 

It seems fitting to reflect once more 
on a great career when a record estab- 
lished in 1927 was recently assaulted, 
but not equaled. 

A reprint of a column written 11 years 
ago appeared in the Sunday, September 
24, edition of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Pa- 
triot-News. It is eloquent testimony to 
@ great personality: 

Sports SHOP 

(By Al Clark, executive sports editor) 

(Eprror'’s Norr.—Eleven years later: Clay- 
ton L. Wert, 237 Kelker Street, Harrisburg, 
requested a reprint of the following column 
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written 11 years ago by Al Clark, executive 
Sports editor. The column was originally 
Printed in the Sunday Patriot-News editions 
of July 2, 1950. It was Mr. Wert's thought 
that many of the things said of Ruth in the 
column written 11 years ago are being 
brought forcefully to mind today by the 
Assault of Roger Maris on Ruth's home run 
Tecord.) 

BABE RUTH AND A 7-YEAR-OLD'’S QUERIES 

“No, Mike, Babe Ruth isn’t dead.“ 

“But, Daddy, I just heard it on the radio. 
Roy Nassau said: “Babe Ruth's widow will 
be here Thursday. Right here in Harris- 
burg. She's gonna ‘veil a monument or 
Sumpin’. That's what he said. Said she 
Would be at Island Park where the Senators 
Play. If a man has a widow then the man 
must be dead, don't he, daddy?” 

“Well, Mike, Babe Ruth isn’t dead. 
That's what the man said on the radio. 
But don't you believe it. Babe Ruth isn’t 
dead. He will never die. He's just gone 
&way—gone away for a long, long time.” 

“Where has he gone, Dad?” 

“The Man in the Sky wanted him to play 
baseball in His League, son.” 

“Who is the Man in the Sky?” 

„He's the man who takes care of all of 
— You and me and fellas like the Big 

uy.” 

“Couldn't Babe Ruth take care of him- 
self? He was an awfully big man, most as 
big as a bear.” 

“Yes, Babe Ruth could take care of him- 
self. Do it mighty well, too.. But he was 

And he had pains. He ached a lot. 
His head hurt. So the Man in the Sky took 
care of him.” 

“Ain't that being dead?” 

Some folks might say so. But I wouldn't. 
I would say Babe Ruth couldn't die.” 

“Why not? Is he too big?” 

That's it, Mike. In many ways the Big 
Guy is too big. Much too big. He might 
Bo away. Like up to visit with the Man in 

Sky. But he would just be away. He 
Wouldn't be dead. Not real dead, anyhow.” 
“TELL ME ABOUT BABE RUTH” 

“Well, you and I could sit here all night 
and talk about Babe Ruth and we wouldn't 
be able to tell all of it. But maybe, if I 
told you about the time he hit all those 
home runs. He played 22 years and hit 714 

ers, son, and about the time I saw him 
cry and about the time he played with the 
Kids and stopped a real-honest-to-goodness 

game you would understand why Babe 
couldn't die. 

Perhaps you are too young to understand 
now. But there will be a day when all this 
about the Big Fella will be clear. That day 
will be when you've grown from a little boy 
toa big boy. . 

“Well, with Ruth there were big things 
and little things. Big things like: Most 
home runs one season—60—1927; things like 
714 home runs in 22 years of regular season 
Play plus 15 homers in World Series play; 
3 like playing 22 years, appearing in 

502 games, going to bat 8,389 times and 

8 ae nita scoring 2,174 runs. Things 

eadin le e 11 times as a home- 
Pan Meser agu a 

“Those are the big things. But, to me, it 
Was the little things that made Ruth so 
magnificent a player. Made him the man 
Who couldn't die. 

“I can tell you some of the things I’ve 
seen 5 Big Guy do. d those are the 

at make me tell you he's just e 
up into the sky, 7 = 

“Iremember that September day, the 29th, 
in 1927. That was the day when he hit his 
60th home run in one season. It was the 
eighth inning of the game between the Yan- 

and the Senators. Babe Ruth was at 
bat. His home run record had been tied at 
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59. And now the Big Fella, he was a moon- 
faced giant and walked on tooth-pick legs, 
waddled like a duck to home plate. Tom 
Zachary, Old Long Tom, was pitching for 
the Senators. The day before, September 28, 
Tom Zachary had seen the Babe unleash the 
power he had and watched him blast two 
homers in a row. The last of the two had 
equalled the Babe's own record of 59. 

“Zachary sweated. He wiped the beads 

of sweat from his forehead, tweaked the 

of his cap. Then he bent to his work. 
A fast ball, outside. Babe reached for it. 
Bam! Off it went—the Babe's 60th homer. 

“That homer won the ball game for the 
Yankees, 4 to 2. And it won for Ruth ever- 
lasting greatness, Maybe Ralph Kiner will 
break his record, son. Maybe Ted Williams 
will. Or somebody else. But they will never 
take from Ruth the record. They will be 
known as the men who broke Babe's record 
but Babe will always be the King of Swat.” 

“Tell me more, Dad.“ 

“Well, that was the moment of his greatest 
glory. Now I'll tell you about his moment of 
his greatest trouble, 

“That was the night the Big Guy was aw- 
fully tired. Tired like you after you've been 
playing Hopalong Cassidy and riding your 
bike all of the day. 

“He looked sick, too, like a man who hurt 
inside. Maybe he was a bit sick even then. 
I wouldn't know. 

“He was almost through with baseball as 
a player. And he knew no major league team 
wanted him as a manager. You see the Big 
Guy wasn't the kind who would make a good 
manager. He didn't know how to boss peo- 
ple. The date was May 17, 1935. The Boston 
Braves and Ruth were traveling westward 
through Harrisburg to play other National 
League clubs. Ruth was news. Folks want- 
ed to know of his plans. Wanted to know 
how he was standing up, physically, as a gate 
attraction with the Braves, 

I met his train at Pennsylvania Station. 
Ruth, stooped and dejected, stood on the 
observation platform. We chatted. I asked 
of his plans for the future. 

m tired,’ the Big Fella said, ‘very tired. 
My legs hurt. This is my last trip as a play- 
er,’ he told me. May I quote that?’ I asked. 

Go ahead,’ he said. There was a tear in 
his eye. He was dejected. A sorry figure. 

“Well, 16 days later, Ruth put away the 
monkey suit of the Braves and retired for- 
ever as a player. 

“There are two pictures of the Big Fella, 
Mike. There are others. Like the very best 
picture. The picture of Babe and the kids— 
his kids. 

“Kids followed film everywhere he went. 
They swamped him, He loved it. Why? Be- 
cause he was just a great big kid himself. 

“I once saw him single out a crippled lad. 
A one-legged youngster walking on a crutch 
‘Hiya, kid,’ he greeted the crippled lad. 
“Hiya, kid.“ ‘Gosh, Mr. Ruth,’ the kid an- 
swered. ‘Gosh.’ And then into his patch 
pocket went Babe's big hamlike hand. Out 
came a brand new baseball. ‘Here, kid, one 
for you,’ he laughed and tossed the ball to 
the youngster. 

“ ‘Gosh, Babe, thanks,’ the kid said. 
kid,’ laughed the Big Fella.” 


That's why Babe Ruth can't die, is it, 
dad?” 


‘OK, 


“That's why, son. That's why he just went 
visiting with the Man in the Sky.” 

“But he has a widow, dad.” 

“Sure, and she'll be here Thursday to 
dedicate a plaque at Island Park to another 
fine sportsman’s memory—that of Tom 
Crowley, the man who brought organized 
baseball back to Harrisburg. But that’s an- 
other story, Mike. So off to bed with you 
now. And you might dream of Joe DiMaggio, 
Ted Williams or Kiner. And say a little 
prayer for the Big Guy up in the Sky.” 
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Communications Satellites and Free, 
Competitive, Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
United States can proudly proclaim the 
historic “firsts” in extending the dis- 
tance of sight and sound. American 
ingenuity is responsible for the wireless, 
the radio, and television, to name only 
a very few of the major breakthroughs. 
Now, another first“ worldwide direct 
communications in sound and sight— 
may be near at hand. Project Echo, 
which was used to bounce the voice of 
President Eisenhower across the Nation 
in a matter of seconds, first demon- 
strated the practical use of a communi- 
cations satellite which could be placed in 
orbit and used to relay voices to all parts 
of the world. We are presently on the 
threshold of directly projecting not only 
voices but pictures between continents. 
This will stimulate worldwide enter- 
prise, cooperation, = ee 
Equally significant, these achievemen' 
will be the result of the American free, 
competitive, private enterprise system. 

Approval for this endeavor was given 
last July when President Kennedy for- 
mally endorsed the Eisenhower policy of 
private initiative in the communications 
satellite system. Noting that this Nation 
has traditionally followed a policy of 
conducting international communica- 
tions through private enterprise, subject 
to Government regulations and licensing, 
President Eisenhower set forth the policy 
on January 1. At that time, he said 
that “the Government should aggres- 
sively encourage private enterprise in 
the establishment and operation of satel- 
lite relays for revenue-producing pur- 
poses.” There can be no doubt that the 
companies involved have the needed 
communications experience, knowledge, 
and skill to see this through. They al- 
ready have working international com- 
munications agreements with their for- 
eign counterparts. 

‘The setting up of a global communica- 
tions system is not without its problems 
of both policy and technology. I sug- 
gest that objections to the announced 
setup must be resolved. Criticism and 
delay could well hinder the project, and 
thus allow Soviet Russia to win the race 
to the heavens, with a workable satellite 
communications system. 

A quick completion of this project ina 
manner which will serve the public in- 
terest will be a great forward stride for 
our national prestige. We will demon- 
strate the application of space science 
to the progress and welfare of all man- 
kind. Furthermore, a working satellite 
system achieved by free enterprise under 
suitable governmental regulation will 
provide the greatest evidence of the vigor 
of our system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
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the editorials of several California news- 
papers on this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Red Bluff Daily News, Red Bluff, 
Calif., Mar. 2, 1961] 
TRIBUTE TO INVENTOR 
-five years ago, on March 10, 1876, 
3 5 Bell uttered the first 
words ever sent over a telephone. We are 
in the ninth decade now of that miraculous 
instrument, and as any parent of a teenager 
will testify, many a message of less import 
has been transmitted during that time. Yet 
such is the inherent versatility of Bell's in- 
vention that we today take rather calmly 
the promise that soon we will be talking long 
distances by means of electronic waves 
bounced off the moon or orbiting satellites. 
We may even live to speak to someone on 
the moon itself. 

It is doubtful that even the imaginative 
Bell himself dreamed of the multitude of 
uses the telephone would be put to; the key 
role it would play in our lives. Even if there 
are moments when we wish he also had in- 
vented a way to keep talkative people from 
hogging party lines and inept ones from 
dialing wrong numbers, we owe him—and 
pay him—a warm and sincere tribute. 


From the Sacramento Union, Mar. 12, 1961] 
Tue RICHT NUMBER 

Eighty-five years ago this past week, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell uttered the first words 
ever sent over a telephone. We àre in the 
ninth decade now of that miraculous in- 
strument, and, as any parent of a teenager 
will testify, many a message of much less 
import has been transmitted during that 
time, 
Yet such is the inherent versatility of 
Bell's invention that we today take rather 
calmly the promise that soon we will be 
talking long distances by means of electronic 
waves bounced off the moon or orbiting 
satellites. We may even live to speak to 
someone on the moon itself. 3 

It is dubtful that even the imaginative 
Bell himself dreamed of the multitude of 
uses the telephone would be put to; the key 
role it would play in our lives. Even if 
there are moments when we wish he also 
had invented a way to keep talkative people 
from hogging party lines and inept ones from 
dialing wrong numbers, we owe him—and 
pay him—a warm and sincere tribute. 
[From the Modesta Bee, Modesta, Calif., July 

6, 1961] 


IMPLICATIONS OF SPACE ACTIVITIES 


What the industrial revolution did to the 
society and economy of our forebears is 
nothing compared to what the space reyo- 
lution we are now experiencing is going to 
do to our economy and society in the next 
few decades, 

You will, figuratively and literally, be liv- 
ing in another world. The following ple- 
ture of that world (let me hasten to say) 
is not the creature of my imaginings, but 
the studied forecasts of some of the most 
knowledgeable and serious men in govern- 
ment, in industry, in public life. 

It comes from a study by Congress’ Space 
Committee on the Practical Value of Space 
Exploration; from a Brookings Institution 
report on “Implications of Space Activities 
for Human Affairs”; on NASA's fourth semi- 
annual report to Congress. 

There will, most certainly, be a breath- 
taking system of virtually foolproof, space- 
based communications devices operating 
globally. First will come ordinary telephone 
calls bounced back by an orbiting sphere, 
then high fidelity radio, and finally many 
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channele@ TV. Within a decade it should 
be possible for a billion people or more to 
watch the same TV program via satellite relay 
television. Grasp what that means—if you 
dare 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has already received NASA's permission to 
develop an earth orbiting communications 
system that will provide global commercial 
space circuits; and it is putting down 825 
million of its own money to get the project 
started. It may cost upward of $170 million 
to eventually set up a worldwide system of 
50 satellites and 13 terminals, an insignificant 
figure when you consider that cheaper long 
range distance calls would be inevitable, 

In education there could be “live” regional 
presentations of lectures and special events, 
which now are taped, School children could 
be exposed to worldwide "live" events any- 
where while they happened. Space based 
radio and TV could be used to do much of 
the teaching in underdeveloped areas. 

Or take the subject of weather. Mark 
Twain would have to eat his words about 
everybody talking about the weather but 
nobody doing anything about it. Weather 
satellites would give us a constant global 
weather reporting system, and think what 
just a 10-percent improvement in accuracy 
in weather forecasting would do for the 
farmers, builders, airlines, shipping, tourist 
trade. 

An aero satellite family, planned for 1964 
(in “stationary” orbit 22,300 miles above the 
equator) would be able to watch weather 
happenings over an entire hemisphere. That 
means a worldwide system of ‘accurate long- 
range and short-range weather predictions. 

You would know whether to expect a tough 
or mild winter. You could predict rainfall 
or drought. You would get early warnings. 
of tornadoes, floods, hurricanes. Farmers 
would get 7 to 30 day forecasts allowing them 
to take advantage of short run weather 
phases for planting, harvesting. You could 
arrange vacations to fit the weather you 
wanted.. Think what accurate weather re- 
porting would do for fairs, golf tournaments, 
horse shows, etc. And not a few of these 
serious scientists and technicians and busi- 
nessmen look forward to the time when fogs 
could be dispersed at will and hurricanes 
and typhoons be disrupted when being 
formed. 

But communications and weather are not 
the only fields to benefit by outer space ex- 
ploration. Other practical byproducts are 
legion. 

The demand for miniaturization of in- 
struments for space exploration has already 
brought us a radio the size of a lump of 
sugar, given us a wristwatch powered by the 
same mercury batteries that operate a tim- 
ing device in the Explorer satellite. Re- 
mote controlled command systems for satel- 
lites and missiles have already supplied 
devices for opening and closing garage doors 
for moving cars, and to let us retune TV 
sets from our chairs. 

Air travel will be revolutionized as a re- 
sult of the X-15 research plane and other 
advanced aerospace craft. It will be possi- 
ble to hop from coast to coast, or across the 
Atlantic, in a couple of hours. These planes 
will fiy at an altitude of 50,000 feet and a 
speed of 1,500 miles an hour. 

The use of space research byproducts by 
industry and business is practically Umit- 
less. There are the new materials already 
being produced commercially as a result of 
space research—metals, alloys, fabrics, com- 
pounds—new types of glass that filter in- 
tense light; new plastics to make unbreak- 
able plumbing, 

NASA's Deputy Administrator, Hugh Dry- 
den, undoubtedly understated it the other 
day when he asserted that the advanced 
technology required for more and more diffi- 
cult space missions is advancing at a mete- 
oric rate. 
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[From the News Call Bulletin, San Fran- 
cisco, July 28, 1961] 
TALKING SATELLITES 


In urging speedy perfection of a world- 
wide network of communications satellites, 
President Kennedy has pointed up the im- 
minence of practical dividends from space 
research 


Within a few years such satellites un- 
doubtedly. will be transmitting radio mes- 
sages, telephone calls, and space telegrams 
around the globe. International television 
is sure to follow. 

According to the National Academy of 
Sciences, satellites will multiply by 10,000 
the number of messages it is now possible 
for the world’s crowded communications 
channels to handle. 

They will bring the telephone to millions 
of people in many countries who now are 
beyond reach of this instrument Americans 
take for granted. They will make world- 
wide TV feasible. They will supply a major 
impetus to the communications and elec- 
tronics industries, at home and abroad, 

Above all, such satellites will serve to 
bring all nations into even closer contact— 
thus providing man with an unparalleled 
opportunity for cultivating greater under- 
standing among the peoples of the world. 

By endorsing former President Eisen- 
hower’s policy of “private ownership and 
operation of the U.S. portion” of this new 
communications system, Mr. Kennedy has 
assured its earliest implementation. For the 
Nation's history proves free, competitive en- 
terprise is capable of exercising much more 
imagination and ingenuity than any govern- 
mental bureaucracy. 

At the same time, President Kennedy was 
wise to extend again to Russia and other 
nations an invitation to take part in a peace- 
ful communications satellite system. 


[From the Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif., 
July 26, 1961] 
PUTTING PHONE CALLS IN ORBIT 


The most apparent practical nonmilitary 
use of space exploration techniques is the 
orbiting of satellites from which can be 
bounced or relayed telephone, radio, or tele- 
vision signals on a worldwide basis. 

So promising is this lifted horizon in the 
field of communications that already a dozen 
U.S. companies have spent millions of dol- 
lars in research on systems and techniques, 
though only a few isolated experiments have 
actually been performed and all working 
systems still exist only in theory. 

Every corporation in the communications 
field, however, sees the future of communi- 
cations via space as a business which will 
eventually mean billions of dollars to com- 
mon carriers and to equipment manufac- 
turers. 

The decisions to be made about this great 
new industry involve many scientific and 
engineering alternatives, which are being 
variously explored. They involve many 
more public questions, such as what com- 
pany or agency will have the right to send 
satellites into space, how far Government 
will claim the right to regulate or conduct 
the buisness, and what arrangements should 
be made with other countries, where in most 
cases communications are government 
owned. 

Many conferences and discussions have 
Tesulted this week in a firm statement of 
administration policy by President Kennedy. 
He said that this country, appropriately, 
would leave satellite communications to pri- 
vate enterprise, with competition to be en- 
couraged where possible, and with Govern- 
ment contributing research and regulation. 
Other countries will be invited to participate 
in ownership, operation, and regulation, 

That statement of policy is a necessary and 
well thought out next step in the construc- 
tive use of space. Historically, communica- 
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tions agreements have been the most bind- 
ing and least disturbed of all international 
Agreements. Maritime law, postal agree- 
ments, cable and radio treaties have been 
honored by the most arrogant and insolent 
of dictators. It is comforting to know that 
While the nations brandish their missile- 
bearing rockets, the very same rockets will 
be the foundation for a greater opportunity 
ior the peoples of the world to talk together 
and to see each other on television, and 
that American private enterprise will play 
80 large and competitive a part in making 
this vision a reality. 

[From the Evening Tribune, San Diego, Aug. 

11, 1961 
EcHo's Br TDT EMPHASIZES VALUE or 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Echo I, the U.S. earth satellite balloon, will 
mark its first year in space tomorrow morn- 
ing—4,480 orbits and 138,136,000 miles after 
its launching last August 12 by the National 
- Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

This birthday emphasizes the importance 
Of America's vast private enterprise commu- 
nications system. 

The Echo project was the brainchild of 
Dr. John Robinson Pierce, a 51-year-old re- 
Search director gt Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 

The 100-foot balloon, still visible at times 
in the evening sky over San Diego, demon- 
Strated the practical possibilities of satel- 
lite communications. Although originally 
Expected to remain aloft only a few weeks, it 
is still capable of bouncing back radio and 
television waves to earth. 

This is just one of many communications 
advances made by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its associated companies 
in the Bell System. 

This system of private enterprise research 
and development made a major break- 
through with transitors in 1948. The ap- 
plication of this discovery is a prime factor 
in America’s superiority in missile and satel- 
lite instrumentation, miniaturization, and 
reliability. i 

For the public, transistors have brought 
an array of useful products from pocket 
radios to lightweight hearing aids. 

Bell pioneered another significant develop- 
ment with the solar battery in 1955. This 
invention converts sunlight to electrical 
energy. It is being used in space, and ex- 
Perlmentally for phone service in remote 
areas ofthe earth. . 

Western Electric, manufacturing and sup- 
Ply unit of the Bell System, coordinates 
Management services on Sage (semlautoma- 

Fround environment) construction—part 
Of our vast air defense system. 

Our distant early warning system—the 
Dew Line—is another example of America's 
Private communications systems working 
with the military for national defense. 
e er vengrdaen is developing the Nike- 

m for di — 
len, efense against long-range 

All of this has been going on apace with 
the expansion of domestic 9888 
8 At the end of 1945, the Bell System 

Cluded, exclusive of private line tele- 
€8, 22.4 million phones. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, this number was 60.7 million 
Phones. 

50 We talkative Americans carried on an 

petty of 90.5 million telephone conversa- 

. rr daily in 1945. Lust year, the average 
daily conversations was, 219 million. 

In addition, we have extended and im- 
3 our overseas communications for de- 
1 3 commerce, and personal convenience 

beyond anything that was comprehended 
20 or 25 years ago. 
tone are merly highlights of communica- 
dives Progress touched off by old Echo's 
ghana tomorrow, 1,000 miles or so out in 
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But one can wonder where our defense 
effort, our scientific tions, our na- 
tional growth, would have been without the 
investments, the initiative and the imagina- 
tion of our private enterprise communica- 
tions industry. 

We could not have found the answers in 
fragmented firms and centralized govern- 
ment control. 


[From the Stockton (Calif.) Record, Aug. 12, 
19611 
Sm Ecno's BIRTHDAY IN SPACE 


The United States has fired 45 -satellites 
into orbit to the Russians’ 13. Only one So- 
viet vehicle still is touring space as against 
28 for the United States. Of these the screw- 
„ Echo I is outstanding in visi- 

Today is Echo's first birthday. The shiny 
big balloon has spun around the earth 4,480 
times for a total of more than 138 million 
milesp Although Echo has been holed many 
times by meteorites and drained of its gas, 
the bag remains intact for lack of atmos- 
pheric pressure that would cause its collapse. 

We have seen Echo on recent nights cruis- 
ing up out of the west across the north- 
central sky. It still shines brightly and ap- 
pears to waver on course, sometimes giving 
the appearance of intelligently curving to 
avert collision with a stationary star. The 
“satelioon” at its apogee is 1,075 miles up, 
and at its perigee 846 miles. It is the only 
satellite visible to the naked eye, although 
on rarely clear nights the polka-dotted Ex- 
plorer IX can be seen. 

Sir Echo should stay up another year or 
more to remind viewers the world over of 
the possibilities of peaceful use of space. 
It was the first successful effort, although 
crude at the time, at bouncing television 
and radio signals over great distances. 

[From the Los Angeles Herald Express, 
Aug. 26, 1961] 
OVERREGULATION 


America’s un nted and unmatched 
industrial accomplishments were made pos- 
sible by the free enterprise system. 

The Kennedy administration, therefore, 
used good sense in deciding to let private 
enterprise own and operate a future global 
radlo communication satellite system. 

However, it is not premature, even in this 
early stage of development, to sound a 
warning against overregulation by Govern- 
ment. The President already has indicated 
limitations and restrictions on the opera- 
tion of the satellite system. 

We know from sad experience what hap- 
pens when the heavy hand of bureaucracy 
falls on any industry. For example, look 
at what a heck of a mess our overregulated 
railroads are in today. 


Memorial Services in Honor of the Late 
Jadge Abraham E. Pinanski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
years, one of the ablest and most highly 
respected jurists of the United States was 
the late Honorable Abraham E. Pinanski, 
who served as associate justice of the su- 
perior court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for about 20 years, being 
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appointed January 29, 1930, and serving 
in an outstanding manner until his death 
on October 5, 1949. 

For many years priór to his death there 
existed a close friendship between the 
late Judge Pinanski and myself, a friend- 
ship I greatly valued. 

On September 16, 1961, at a special 
session of the superior court—the great 
trial court of Massachusetts—at the 
courthouse,. Dedham, Mass., memorial 
observances were held and conducted in 
honor of the memory of the late Judge 
Abraham E. Pinanski. 

On that occasion, the memorial ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. Benjamin A. 
Trustman, which address I include in my 
remarks, ' 

The late Justice Pinanski was not only 
a brilliant lawyer and judge, but he was 
a great American, and more, he was a 
good man, broad and understanding in 
relation to his fellow man, possessed of 
nobility of character that was an inspira- 
tion to others to lead a better life, and 
taking an active interest in all activities 
that were beneficial to mankind: 
REMARKS OF BENJAMIN A. TRUSTMAN, Esq, aT 

MEMORIAL IN Honor OF LATE JUDGE ABRA- 

HAM E, PINANSKI 
(Memorial observance at special session of 

the superior court at Dedham, Mass., on 

Saturday, September 16, 1961) 

May it please the court: We are met here 
today to honor once again a good man. We 
are met not in the immediate aftermath of 
the tragedy of his passing, in a moment torn 
with grief at our great loss. Rather are we 
met after the lapse of 12 years has given us 
a perspective against which, in quiet and 
perceptive reflection, we may reevaluate our 
early appraisal. And measured against the 
passage of time, in such a framework, we 
find our early appraisal reaffirmed. 

Since most of those present today knew 
Judge Pinanski so well, I shall take but a 
moment to sketch a few bare biographical 
facts. 

He was born in east Boston on July 9, 
1887, the son of Nathan Pinanski, a pioneer 
leader of the Boston Jewish Community. In 
1904 he was graduated from Boston English 
High School. At Harvard College he com- 
pleted his work in 3 years, but graduated 
with the class of 1908. In 1910 he was 
graduated from the Harvard Law School. 
He joined the legal department of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway Co. where, as an 
assistant general counsel, he acquired sub- 
stantial trial experience. In 1913 he estab- 
lished a law firm with George E. Morris, Esq. 

During World War I he was a captain in 
the ordnance department of the Army and 
after his discharge he was counsel to, and a 
member of, the Boston district claims board 
of the War Department. In 1921 he formed 
the new law firm of McConnell, Pinanski & 
Morris. He spent most of his time in the 
trial of cases and was elevated to the superior 
court bench by Gov. Frank G. Allen, on 
January 29, 1930. In his 19 years ds an as- 
sociate justice of the superior court he sat 
on many important cases. He died on Octo- 
ber 5, 1949, at 62 after an Illness of several 
weeks, 

I knew Judge Pinanski for the last 25 years 
of his life—not as long, perhaps, as many 
here present, but as intimately, perhaps 
more intimately—than most who were not 
members of his family. I knew him through- 
out his prime, when he was approaching the 
full flowering of his tragically shortened life. 
He was 15 years older than I—a period short 
enough to permit substantial in but 
long enough to make him a senior entitled 
to, and receiving, the admiration, respect, 
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and affection of a grateful junior to whom 
he taught much. 

I worked with Judge Pinanski, talked, and 
walked with him, on countless occasions over 
the years. I think I came to know him as 
he truly was—a fine lawyer, an outstanding 
judge and a tireless—almost avid—worker for 
his fellow man and for his community—an 
exemplary human being in the finest con- 
ception of man’s role on earth. This was no 
accident. He had inherited from his parents 
a predisposition to philanthropy and good 
works, 

He talked constantly of public service and 
its importance to the character of the 
server. This was religion with him, and the 
practiced what he preached. 

Time will not permit a listing of all his 
affiliations, but a few of the most important 
must be mentioned in order to have some 
appreciation and reminder of the distinction 
of the offices he held and his position in the 
general community. 

He was a vice president of the Associated 
Jewish Philanthropies and had been a di- 
rector of the Federated Jewish Charities 
which preceded it. He was vice president and 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Beth Israel Hospital; president of the Jewish 
Child Welfare Society; president of the He- 
brew Free Loan Society (which his father 
founded); president of the board of trustees 
of the Boston Public Library, trustee of the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital and of Boston 
University, of Temple Israel and of Congre- 
gation Adath Jeshurun. He was a member 
of the executive committee and cofounder 
of the Massachusetts Committee of Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews, a member of the 
board of managers and chairman of the ap- 
pointment committee of the Boston Dispen- 
sary. He was a member of the councils of 
the Boston Bar Association, Massachusetts 
Bar Association and Harvard Law School 
Association. 

I have never met any one more busily 
occupied in the interest of his community 
and his fellow man, or with such an intense 
feryor and restless zeal. He gave unstinting- 
ly of himself; his sincerity, loyalty, and de- 
votion were never less than whole. We 
could never understand how he found the 
time to attend all the meetings of all these 

tions. I well remember him run- 
ning to a meeting at court recess at 1, run- 
ing back to court at 2 and to another meet- 
ing on the same day at 4, and perhaps an- 
other at 8. He was a man of driving and 
tenacious energy and a passionate advocate 
of all causes he espoused. Gifted with an 
active, fertile mind and a talent for oral and 
written articulation, he conveyed to others 
his own tremendous enthusiasms and dy- 
namism. He combined rare qualities of 
heart and mind and spirit. He joined lead- 
ership in his chosen profession with a deep 
sense of community responsibility. 

To the law and to the bench and to his 
many public and philanthropic affilations, 
he brought to bear a penetrating intellect, 
enthusiasm, energy, and vitality until ill- 
ness struck him. 

There was nothing taciturn, reserved, or 
shy about Judge Pinanski. He was an ex- 
troyert who loved not merely doing things 
for his fellow man but with his fellow man. 
He loved people. He had a certain magnet- 
ism which caused others to follow his lead. 
He was a gracious and charming companion. 
Though intensely serious and tightly wired, 
he had at the same time a delightful sense 
of humor, and constantly admonished others 
to maintain a sense of proportion and not 
to take themselvés too seriously. 

He had a refined sense of values and of 
the fitness of things, and to him only the 
ethical and honorable way was the correct 
way. He abhorred pomposity and false 
pride and pretense, 
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As a lawyer and judge he was a stickler 
for detail. He probed into obscure recesses 
of the law. He had an intellectual curiosity 
and was fascinated with new problems and 
new solutions. From his years as a trier of 
cases and his experience as a judge, he be- 
came keenly interested in medico-legal 
problems and wrote and lectured much to 
improve legal and judicial practices. He was 
a cofounder of our pretrial procedures. He 
was in the forefront of the constant battle 
against judicial delays. He was a wise coun- 
selor, and on the bench he was blessed with 
a calm, equable and considerate tempera- 
ment. His warmth and generous spirit com- 
municated themselves to other members of 
the bar, his colleagues on the bench, wit- 
neeses and jurors in the courtroom, and co- 
workers in his philanthropic causes. He 
earned the affection and respect of all who 
had contact with him, 

He had a strong sense of family loyalty and 
was devoted to his dear wife, dayghters, 
sisters and brother. 

Too often notoriety outlives fame; too 
often do we remember our worst citizens 
longer than our best ones. It is right that 
we should have this occasion to think again 
of this good and kind man and of his con- 
tributions to this community and our great 
debt to him. To borrow a phrase, he was 
the very model of a lawyer, judge, citizen, 
husband, and father. He made emulation 
difficult. He lived a rich and useful live, 
pathetically cut too short. His public service 
will be his monument. 

We may perhaps find some comfort in a 
passage from Longfellow: 


„There is no death! What seems so is 
transition; 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 

Whose portal we call death.” 


I should like to believe that Judge Pinanski 
is still serving with his energy and enthusi- 
asm in the hereafter. 


Dr. Vladimir Fabry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
tragic air crash in which the world lost 
the life of Dag Hammarskjold, we also 
suffered the loss of the life of Dr. Vladi- 
mir Fabry, the legal adviser to the United 
Nations operations in the Congo. 

In the following statement by John 
C. Sciranka, a prominent American Slo- 
vak journalist, many of Dr. Fabry’s and 
his esteemed father’s attributes and 
good deeds are described. Dr. Fabry's 
death is a great loss not only for all 
Slovak’s, but for the whole free world. 

Mr, Sciranka’s statement follows: 

Governor Fabry (Dr. Fabry's father) was 
born in Turclansky sv. Martin, known as 
the cultural center of Slovakia. The Com- 
munists dropped the prefix svaty (saint) and 
call the city only Martin. 

The late assistant to Secretary General 
Hammarskjold, Dr. Vladimir Fabry, inherited 
his legal talents from his father who studied 
law in the law school at Banska Stavnica, 
Budapest, and Berlin. The old Governor be- 
fore the creation of Czechoslovakia fought 
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for the rights of the Slovak nation during 
the Austro-Hungarian regime and was im- 
prisoned on several occasions. His first ex- 
perience as an agitator for Slovak inde- 
pendence proved costly during his student 
days when he was arrested for advocating 
freedom for his nation. Later the military 
Officials arrested him on August 7, 1914, for 
advocating a higher institute of education 
for the Slovakian youth in Moravia. This 
act kept him away from the front and held 
him back as clerk of the Bratislava court. 

He was well equipped to aid the founders 
of the first Republic of Czechoslovakia, which 
was created on American soil under the guid- 
ance and aid of the late President Woodrow 
Wilson. After the creation of the new re- 
public he was made Governor (zupan) of the 
County of Saris, from which came the first 
Slovak pioneers to this city and county. Here 
he was confronted with the notorious Com- 
munist, Bela Kun, who made desperate efforts 
to get control of Czechoslovakia. This suc- 
cessful career of elder Governor Fabry was 
followed by elevation as federal commissioner 
of the city of Kosice in eastern Slovakia. 

But soon he resigned this post and opened 
a law office in Bratislava, with a branch office 
in Paris and Switzerland. The Governor's 
experience at the international court gave a 
good start to his son Vladimir, who followed 
in the footsteps of his father. During World 
War II the elder Fabry was imprisoned by 
the Nazi regime and young Viadimir was an 
underground resistance fighter, 

Dr. Vladimir Fabry, 40-year-old legal ad- 
viser to Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold with the United Nations operation in 
Congo, who perished in the air tragedy, was 
born in Liptovsky Svaty Mikulas Slovakia. 
He received his doctor’s degree in law and 
political science from the Slovak university 
in Bratislava in 1942 and was admitted to 
the bar the following year. He was called to 
the -United Nations Secretariat in 1946 by 
his famous countryman and statesman, Dr. 
Ivan Kerno, who died last winter in New York 
City after a successful career as international 
lawyer and diplomat and who served with the 
United Nations since its inception. Dr. 
Viadimar Fabry helped to organize postwar 
Czechoslovakia. His family left the country 
after the Communist putsch in February 
1948. His sister Olga is also in the service 
of United Nations in New York City. His 
father, the former Governor, died during a 
visit in Berlin before his 70th birthday, which 
the family was planning to celebrate on Jan- 
uary 14, 1961, in Geneva. 

Before going to the Congo in February, 
Dr. Fabry had been for a year and a half 
the legal and political adviser with the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Mid- 
die East. In 1948 he was appointed legal 
officer with the Security Council’s Good Of- 
fices Committee on the Indonesian ques- 
tion. He later helped prepare legal studies 
for a Jordan Valley development proposal. 
He also participated in the organization of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
After serving with the staff that conducted 
the United Nations Togaland plebiscite in 
1956, he was detailed to the Suez Canal 
clearance operation, winning a commenda- 
tion for his service. 

Dr. Vladimir Fabry became a U.S. citizen 
2 years ago. He was proud of his Slovak 
heritage, considering the fact that his father 
served his clerkship with such famous Slo- 
vak statesmen as Paul Mudron, Andrew 
Halasa, Jan Vanovic, and Jan Rumann, who 
played important roles in modern Slovak 
his 


American Slovaks mourn his tragic death 
and they find consolation only in the fact 
that he worked with, had the fullest con- 
fidence in, and died for the preservation of 
world peace and democracy with such great 
a leader as the late Dag Hammarskjold. 
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Prizewinners of Nationwide Essay Con- 
test Sponsored by Post Office Clerks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the United Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, AFL-CIO, this year con- 
Gucted for the first time a national es- 
Say contest open to all post office clerks 
Across the Nation on the subject of 
What's Richt With a Career in the 
Postal Service, 

As President E. C. Hallbeck of the large 
Government union pointed out in an- 
nouncing the unusual contest, it is hu- 
man to gripe—and everyone knows 
about the things we do not like in our 
Work. But here, he said, was a chance 
to accentuate the positive: a chance to 
G the plus side of our jobs in 

Overnment; to help explain why so 
many thousands of men and women find 
rewards in a career of public service. 
13 a contest also gives us as legis- 
oon valuable and unique guidance in 

rms of better understanding of the 

reasons that motivate so 
many Federal employees in devoting 
aoe of fruitful labor to the public weal. 
2 a contest, I would think, provides 

© Government itself with ideas of di- 
Ss benefit to recruitment programing. 
= t is with this latter thought espe- 

tally in mind that I am happy to have 
N in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
text of several of the prize-winning 
<a which were selected from among 
three than 600 entries by a panel of 
sy eminent judges all well-qualified 
= their demanding task through their 

Owledge of Government activities. 
ae Judges were Jerry Kluttz, who 

tes the Federal Diary for the Wash- 
lace Post and the nationally circu- 

d Jerry Kluttz Newsletter on Federal 
Vities; Joe Young, editor of the 
edera] Spotlight in the Washington 
1 and publisher of the Federal Em- 
meee News Digest and Annual Alma- 
» and John Cramer, Federal colum- 
of the Washington News whose col- 
he also syndicated nationally. 
should Judges all agreed that first prize 
ould be awarded to a young Chinese- 
5 post office clerk in my home 
Siac Mr. Robert David Wong, 26 years 
5 85 of 1405 Fourth Avenue, San Fran- 
United u a member of local 2 of the 
Federation of Postal Clerks, who 
W been a clerk only 3% years. Mr. 
8 prize consisted of an all-ex- 
ndd -paid trip to Washington which 
hie only this week. During his visit 
re he was received by Postmaster 
of re J. Edward Day and Chairman 

n © Civil Service Commission John 

Cy, who both personally congratulated 
5 — 1 85 his success. He was also the 
ta of honor at a dinner sponsored by 
hae 1 — Mail Committee of the National 
Jobs ansport Association headed by 

Hart of Chicago. Mr. Wong's 
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entry was not only deemed best in its 

substance but also by virtue of its artis- 

tic presentation in illuminated script— 

something that is nearly a lost art. 
Here, then, is the text of the prize- 

winning essay: 

To Do My Best To BE A GOOD AND USEFUL 

CrrizEN—To SERVE My FELLOW Man 


It is not the thought of being a public 
servant in a Government postal installation 
as much as it is the chance and privilege of 
serving others through my job as a postal 
clerk. 

It is the knowledge that what I am doing 
is essential to the happiness and well-being 
of my community and my Nation—for to 
millions, joy is imparted each day through 
letters they received from friends and from 
loved ones who wrote a thought, and in 
faith, placed a postage stamp on an envelope 
—which eventually passed through my hands 
and on its way. 

It is the assurance that these letters will 
reach their destination; for somewhere, a 
letter of my own is intermingled within mil- 
lions of parts of machinery and of human 
hands—and I am confident that this com- 
bination of automation and the untiring 
efforts of the human heart—working to- 
gether—will bring the mail to Its goal. 

It is the way of life that I have chosen 
for mine own, As the privilege of voting is 
inseparable from a democratic government, 
so also is my indisputable right to voice my 
thoughts through my postal union, and 
through its legislations, better my working 
conditions, benefit from health and sickness 
insurance plans, receive reasonable living 
wages, as well as representation that will 
continually seek to further my welfare while 
I am serving the public. 

It is a warm feeling to know that as a 
postal clerk, I am doing my duty well, and 
through faithfulness excel. In giving a 
part of myself, I am doing the best I can. 
I am being a good and useful citizen—I am 
serving my fellow man. 


The second and third prizes, involving 
cash awards, went to Richard A. Hart- 
man of 300 Baer Street, Hanover, Pa., a 
member of local 3285, and to John Held 
of 1128 West Staver Street, Freeport, Ill., 
a member of local 117. The texts of 
their essays follow: 

Dedication, loyalty, education, security, 
purpose. Are these your goals in life? 

Dedicate yourself to a life of service to 
your country and te others. Give your loy- 
alty and your talents to a service which has 
no equal—a service which like no other per- 
sonally touches and affects everyone—a sery- 
ice created for no individual or group but 
for all, the rich and the poor, the farmer and 
the city dweller, the young and the old—a 
service which knows no race, creed or 
nationality—your postal service. 

Rejoice in the realization that friends and 
relations separated by distance are closer 
through your efforts. Share in the glad 
tidings you speed on their way. 

Take pride in the fact that you are an 
integral part of a vast and complex system 
upon which the very economy of our great 
Nation is dependent, that your every duty is 
part of a well-organized production and the 
actors are efficient and conscientious work- 
ers devoted to their chosen careers. 

Be selfish, if you wish, in your reasons for 
wanting this work. The rewards are many. 

Education need not stop when school is 
out. That little town in a distant State, 
which is mentioned in today’s news, is no 
longer unknown. The city is no longer just 
a spot on a map. Each piece of mail repre- 
sents a warm and familiar place which is 
home to someone like you and which is as 
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close as the separation in your case or the 
pouch on the rack. 0 

Travel with a little imagination along with 
each letter from coast to coast and border 
to border, even to strange and exotic lands. 

Cherish the security and peace of mind 
for which everyone strives. Good pay, vaca- 
tion, holidays, insurance, and sick benefits 
are your further rewards. 

And when you near the end of the journey, 
enjoy your retirement and give thanks to 
God for the guidance and the opportunity for 
the true and complete fulfillment of pur- 
pose which was yours as a public servant 
in the postal service of the United States of 
America. 

I am the heartbeat of America. I pum: 
business through the arteries of pina. ee 
and industry. I bring solace and cheer and 
news to the veins of each throbbing com- 
munity. 

I carry the great metropolitan dailies, 
small town weeklies, orders for thousands 
of dollars, magazines, soap and toothpaste 
samples; haul tons of advertising, invoices, 
and bills, I start parcels, news, and pictures 
to farflung ports and villages all over the 
world. 

I ride the superjets, single engines and 
*copters; trains, trucks, and horseback, too. 
I follow the malemutes in Alaska, ride 
bateaus in Louisiana bayous; go by pack 
animal, snow shoe, mailboat and by foot. 
My speed comes from monster machines, 
missiles, Metro and the hands, eyes, and feet 
of humans. 

Jam big and sprawling—the world's largest 
business. I spawned a great union in the 
1900's; nursed them on breasts of adversity, 
weaned them on political hacks and cradled 
them because they had my welfare at heart. 
I have been hard on them but they love me 
for what I stand for. 

I am a part of history. I brought sorrow- 
ful news from St. Joe to Sacramento in 1865; 
carried word of safety and great need from 
the 1906 San Francisco earthquake; of hope 
in the 1849 gold rush. 

I was in the second wave at Normandy, Iwo 
Jima, and Omaha beachhead. I was at 
Chateau Thierry and Missionary Ridge, too. 

I am famous for “Greetings”, “Dear 
John”, and “Dad, send money.” I am the 
bearer of sad tidings of death and suffering; 
the joy of weddings, births, and promotions. 
I run the gamut of pathos and emotion. I 
am the harbinger of all events. 

I am manmade but greater than any 
man. I am a public trust and all connected 
with me are trustees for the public. (As a 
postal clerk I am proud to be a part of this 
great heritage aided by a great union, the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks.) 
A service to all Americans upon which no 
price can ever be placed. I serve America. 

Yes, I am big and great and intangible. 
The heartbeat of a great nation. I am the 
postal service. 


The Silly Civil Rights Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal of the Civil Rights Commission 
that literacy tests, as a prerequisite to 
voting, be abolished is so ridiculous that 
it borders on insanity. Hon. James H. 
Gray, publisher of the Albany Herald, 
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Albany, Ga., in a short editorial appear- 
ing in that paper on September 20, 1961, 
shows, in a masterful way, how danger- 
ous the proposal is. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tue SILLY CIVIL RIGHTS PROPOSAL 

The wild-eyed do- 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission is prone to en- 
gage was never better exemplified than in its 
harebrained proposal that literacy tests, as 
a prerequisite to voting, be abolished na- 
tionwide by congressional dictum, The 
Commission argues that these tests have 
been grossly abused in the South and em- 
ployed as a means of disfranchising Negroes, 
including many who are literate and other- 
wise thoroughly qualified to vote. But, in 
its fuzzy-mindedness, the Commission com- 
pletely overlooks the fact that if condi- 
tions such as they describe exist anywhere, 
the fault is not of the law itself, but of a 
maladministration of the law. 

Also overlooked is the fact that, in re- 
serving to the States the right to establish 
their own voting requirements, the Consti- 
tution of the United States recognizes that 
limits can reasonably be placed on universal 
suffrage. By the courts, as well as by the 
people, literacy is universally recognized as 
such a requirement. This thinking was 
stressed heavily hy Thomas Jefferson and 
others of our Founding Fathers in their 
private writings on the shaping of this Re- 
public's organic law. Their arguments, al- 
though not directed specifically to the prop- 
osition of a minimal standard of literacy, 
stressed the heavy responsibility resting upon 
the electorate to choose judiciously. Thus 
it becomes apparent to thinking men that to 
sweep away this single standard completely 
would be to dilute further the responsibill- 
ties bearing upon the individual citizen. 

Because of this problem, the challenge, 
then, is not to abandon the reasonable quali- 
fications which bear directly on an individ- 
ual’s ability to know what he is voting for, 
but to deny enfranchisement to the uni- 
formed and the venal lest we weaken seri- 
ously the fabric of democracy. 

That is why the Civil Rights Commission’s 
proposal Is downright silly. 


Atomic Power Becomes Competitive in 
Peaceful Use of Atom Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Soviet Union continues its series of nu- 
clear bomb explosions and contamina- 
tion of the atmosphere throughout the 
world with radioactive fallout, the 
United States pushes forth in its en- 
deavors for peaceful use of nuclear 
power. One example is the Yankee 
Atomic Electric Co., in Rowe, Mass., a 
pioneer in marking a new trail toward 
more dependable and less costly power. 
Under unanimous consent I include with 
my remarks an editorial from the 
Springfield Daily News of September 22, 
1961 concerning the fifth anniversary 
of the first contract signed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, under its 
power demonstration reactor program, 
with Yankee Atomic Electric Co.: 


in which the 
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ATOM POWER BECOMES COMPETITIVE 


Only 5 years ago, Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co. signed the first contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission under its power demon- 
stration reactor program, under which the 
Government agreed to underwrite up to $5 
million of the cost of research and develop- 
ment, and waive interest charges on the 
nuclear fuel for 5 years. 

However, the financing was arranged by 
the 10 sponsoring companies, including the 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. These 
firms purchased $20 million in common 
stock, and arranged for as much as $37 mil- 
lion from banks and insurance companies. 
The president of Yankee Atomic said: “We 
felt that here was a job for private enter- 
prise and industry, not the Government.” 
The plant constructed at Rowe became the 
third full-size power reactor to go into op- 
eration in this country, and is now pouring 
its kilowatts into the New England lines. 

Yankee Atomic never claimed that it would 
be possible to produce power at Rowe 
cheaper by atom than by coal. In fact, their 
engineers estimated a cost of 12 to 14 mills 
per kilowatt hour, compared to a cost of less 
than 9 mills for fuel-produced electricity at 
the same site. However, only operating ex- 
perience can determine the final cost, and 
there are variables which may benefit the 
Rowe comparisons. Coal prices can be ex- 
pected to continue rising, and transportation 
costs (already representing 75 percent of the 
price of coal delivered to the West Spring- 
field powerplant) are also likely to increase. 


On the other hand, the price of nuclear fuel 


may well decline as production and competi- 
tion Increase. Yankee Atomic will help to 
provide the answer to the question: How 
long will it be before the declining price of 
nuclear power falls below the rising cost of 
fuel-produced power? 

It may be sooner than had been predicted. 
The Pacific Gas and Electric Co. has just 
announced that it will construct an atomic 
powerplant with about twice the capacity of 
the Rowe plant. It will be erected 50 miles 
north of San Francisco at a cost of 661 mil- 
lion, and will be unsubsidized and taxpay- 
ing. The engineers estimate that it wil 
produce electricity for less than 6 mills per 
kilowatt hour, a cost competitive with a con- 
ventional steamplant in that area. 

Yankee Atomic is a pioneer, marking a new 
trail toward more dependable and less costly 
power. 


Conzressman John F. Shelley Delivers 
General Pulaski Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recor, and commend to the 
attention of the membership of this 
body, an address delivered by the gentle- 
man from California, Congressman JOHN 
F. SHELLEY, on the occasion of cere- 
monies honoring the great Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, held in San Francisco, Calif. 

The address of the gentleman 
from California, Congressman Joun F. 
SHELLEY, follows: 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN F. SHELLEY, OP CALI- 

FORNIA, DELIVERS GENERAL PULASKI AD- 

DRESS 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 
friends, I am deeply honored at your invita- 
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tion to come and share with you these cere- 
monies honoring the great Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, fighter for the freedom of Poland, 
and martyr to the cause of American liberty 
and independence. 7 

You are performing a great and most im- 
portant service in honoring the memory of 
this gallant patriot. 

Any people, or any nation, failing to look 
back in gratitude and respect to its outstand- 
ing figures, will slowly but surely lose sight 
of the purposes and ideals which brought 
it into being. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that in 
these ominous days, when tyranny sits 
astride vast continents on either side of the 
United States, we should turn our eyes again 
to the lives of the freedom fighters of the 
past. 

By pondering their example, studying their 
motivation, we shall discover how a brave 
people may not only find the secret of sur- 
vival, but the secret also of victory, in the 
face of apparently hopeless odds. 

Today the God-fearing people of valliant 
Poland are subjected to the rule of Com- 
munist tyranny. And today, the shadow of 
that rule leaps across the world every time 
the ranting, fist-banging dictator, Khru- 
shchev, disapproves of the policies of the 
free world as expressed in the United Na- 
tions. 

Tyranny cannot tolerate free expression by 
free men. Particularly is this true of Com- 
munist tyranny. And nowhere in the world 
is Communist ruthlessness more evident 
than in the nations which have fallen into 
its grip. 

Today the world sees a collossal and mon- 
strous mockery. Communist spokesmen cry 
out in protest against what they call im- 
perialism. 

They denounce what they call colonialism. 

But in all modern history, has any power 
been as relentlessly and as ruthlessly im- 
perialistic? 

Has the world ever seen more land grab- 
bing tactics than the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China practice against their weaker 
noighbors? 

Who are today’s most ruthless imperial- 
ists? 

Who are today's most brutal colonizers? 

Look at the map òf Europe. See there 
what the imperialistic Soviet has done to 
Poland, to Czechoslovakia, to Hungary, to 
the nations of the Baltic and the Balkans, 

By every vicious and unprincipled device 
of penetration the Communists destroyed 
the capacity of their neighbor nations to 
govern themselves. 

By treachery, subversion, deceit, by naked 
force, the Communists have seized power 
over every land and people within their 
reach. 

Let those people attempt to cast off their 
shackles and the Red army mercilessly 
crushes the uprising of free men, unarmed, 
but gallantly and heroically struggling for 
their freedom. 

At the very time while the Communist 
diplomats and propagandists cry colonial- 
ism and attempt to point the finger of guilt 
at the nations of the Western World, they 
intensify their grip on their own satellites, 
their own colonies. 

We may have thought that tyranny 
walked the earth in the 18th century when 
Poland was so brutally mistreated, and when 
her gallant sons like Casimir Pulaski fought 
the tyranny of his day. 

We may have thought that we had seen 
a ruthless colonialism when the power of 
Britain was unleashed against the strug- 
gling American colonists. 

Our fight then was a fight to cast off the 
shackles of Britain; a fight to burst free 
from the confinement of colonial status. 
That glorious revolution blazed up like a 
flame in the night to catch the eye and 
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kindle the hearts of all those who despise 
tyranny and cherish freedom. 

That was the issue and that the challenge 
which brought Count Pulaski to America 
and caused him to join the American forces 
in their life and death struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

So great were the talents, the abilities, and 
the dedication that Pulaski brought to the 

can cause that he was made a general 

in our forces, and fought the good fight 

Until he fell in battle—not in his native 

Poland—but here in the United States of 
erica. 

We know today that the fight of Pulaski 
in Poland, just as the battles of Pulaski in 
the United States, were fought against the 
Same enemy: An overbearing, powerful 
tyranny. To the mind of General Pulaski 
the cause of human freedom was the highest 
Cause in which a man could freely risk every- 
thing, including life itself. 

Whether the victims of tyranny were his 
Own people of Poland, or whether they were 
his and cherished friends here in 
the United States, Pulaski’s great heart 
leaped to the defense of the weak against 
the tyrannical strong; the oppressed against 
their oppressors. 

But, did any tyranny he ever knew reach 
the depts of cruelty and of evil reached 
today by communism? 

The world will not and must not ever 
forget the barbaric massacre of the flower 
of the Polish military at Katyn Forest, 

The world will not and must not forget 
the cynical cruelty with which the Red 
Army abandoned the Warsaw uprising to the 
merciless vengeance of the Nazis. 

The deep and grievous wounds inflicted 
on Poland must not blind any of us to the 
truth of the fact that the atrocities were 
repeated in every part of the world, and 
Upon every free people thrust or drawn into 
the Communist orbit. 

Count Pulaski recognized here in the 
United States the same essential tyranny he 
had fought in Poland. 

You and I, today, must recognize that the 
Same tryanny which seized Poland is not the 
Polish enemy alone but the enemy of free 
men, whoever, whatever, and wherever they 
may be. 

In a struggle of this kind—the long and 
wearying struggle of free people to remain 
free, and of subjugated people to regain 
their lost freedom—a resort to arms is the 
last and most desperate tactic to be used. 

Instead, what faces us—you and me and 
Millions like us throughout the world—is a 

le of the heart, of the mind, and of 
the will. 
b Tranny today occasionally wears an affa- 

e smile; it walks like a tourist through 
Roe ate it speaks to us from our finest 
5 tels; it uses every possible technique of 

eceit to lull us to sleep. 
tio unism speaks the language of decep- 

n from the multiple tongues of its agents. 
Krushchev baas like a lamb, pleading that 

© doesn't want war: He wants coexistence 
and the peaceful competition of trade. 
3 other side of the Communist coin, 

O Tse-tung, startles the world by his ap- 
8 readiness to accept nuclear warfare 
85 all of its horrors in order to rivet the 
h n colar of communism on the neck of 

umanity. 

PA what Khrushchev is talking about is 
it peaceful trade competition as we know 


3 is simply attempting again to disarm 
dire, est, materially and spiritually, while he 
Sa 85 the economy of the entire Communist 
8 Pire in channels that will prove ruinous 
the merchants of the free world. 

manrushchey loundly argues for disarma- 
3 and for an end to the testing of nu- 

weapons, but at the very time he ar- 
sues for such disarmanent, he refuses to 
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sign or accept enforceable guarantees of in- 
spection. 

He is perfectly agreeable to having the 
free world actually disarm in exchange for a 
Soviet promise that they will do the same 
thing. 

When the free world insists that such 
disarmament should be enforced by inspec- 
tion teams, Khrushchey rebels at the sug- 
gestion. 

Modern history is littered with the broken 
promises and the treaties solemnly signed 
and cynically violated by the Communists. 

We must never, under any circumstances, 
permit ourselyes to be either deceived or 
disarmed by the tactics of Mr. Khrushchev, 
or his successors. 

The blunt fact is that communism is 
atheism. There is no law in that system 
above the wish of the tyrant. 

Wherever the protection of the moral law 
is taken away from the individual he stands 
helpless and lonely before the massive power 
of the tyrant. 

For example, if there is no God, as the 
Communists preach, and if the moral law 
against murder has no validity, what is to 
prevent the tyranny from starving the Rus- 
sian Kulaks, or massacring the Polish officers 
in the deep recesses of Katyn Forest? 

If the moral law bas no meaning, what is 
to prevent the Communist tyrants from us- 
ing individuals and whole peoples in any 
way they may please? 

If the moral law has no validity, and is not 
binding on the Communists, why should 
they not sign thousands of agreements? 
Why should they not give their solemn word 
to any agreements which they fully intend 
to violate and break at their own con- 
venience? 

Here is the system that has made a 
mockery and a caricature of the conception 
of charity. For the Communists parade up 
and down the continents of the world, seek- 
ing out human misery and falsely claiming 
that they will extend the hand of charity 
and help to the victims of economic distress. 

But, wherever they have gone they have 
made distress even deeper, They have made 
misery even more hopeless. They have ren- 
dered every patriotic impulse toward freedom 
a crime of treason, punishable by death, in 
the Communist system. 

This knowledge is a grevious burden 
which free men everywhere must bear with 
patience and courage. 

There is no quick answer to this. 
is no single answer to it. 

People like you and me must live with this 
evil hing must be ever vigilant 
if we are to save not only ourselves, but our 
children and our grandchildren from this 
monstrous tyranny. 

It is true that in these blessed United 
States of America, founded upon the blood 
and heroism of gallant and courageous men 
like Casimir Pulaski, we do not have the 
absolutely perfect society. 

But what we have, thank God, under our 
Constitution, is the ability of free men to 
govern themselves. 

We have the power, with our political 
freedom, to move against the things that 
may be wrong with our society. And with 
each succeeding year we move ever closer 
to achieving the American dream. 

With each succeeding year we open wide 
the horizons of social justice. We expand 
the area of civil rights. We attempt to make 
life better for everyone, every woman, every 
child in our country. 

Out of our abundance we attempt, at least, 
to lift the burdens under which others are 
struggling. We attempt to share what we 
have with those who have not. 

We do not claim to be perfect. We do not 
claim to be in agreement with each other. 
That is not the way of a free society. 


There 
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You and I in this blessed land are com- 
pletely free to disagree with each other about 
the direction of our public affairs. We do 
not think there is room in this country for 
a governing class to impose its will upon the 
rest of us. 

The sacrifices of Pulaski and of others like 
him were to fashion on this continent an in- 
dependent nation where men have all the 
privileges, but also all the difficulties, the 
dangers, and eyen the disappointments 
characteristic of a free society. 

The Communist system believes, with its 
pride and arrogance, that it has the final an- 
swer, and the only answer to human gov- 
ernment. 

We have the humility of free, honest men. 
We know what the answer should be, and 
we hope and work and pray that through 
the individual effort of all of us we can by 
degrees improve ourselves and improve our 
society. 

We proclaim the American way to the rest 
of the world, not because we have achieved 
perfection, but rather because we know that 
within the American way, there are the me- 
chanics, the instruments, and the tech- 
niques of achieving the pursuit of happiness. 

In this land we have no natural enemies 
as the Communists do. We do not attempt 
to arouse class against class in a constant 
fratricidal war. 

Where the Communists raise the clenched 
fist of hostility, we attempt to extend the 
open hand of friendship. 

Every tradition we have, and the spirit 
that moves through all of our laws is one of 
profound respect for the individual human 
person, 

In the Communist system, you and your 
children, as I and mine, are of no signifi- 
cance. We are simply units of energy, de- 
prived of a will of our own, deprived of con- 
ceiving our own goals in life. 

We would be completely the intellectual, 
economic, psychological slaves of the state. 

Is that to be the end of the Nation 
founded upon the vision and courage and 
sacrifice of a Pulaski, a Washington, a La- 
fayette, a Steuben? 

Here in the United States, we have pro- 
claimed the dignity and the rights of every 
man. To that end, we work from genera- 
tion to generation, making progress slowly, 
perhaps, but steadily, constantly, certain 
that one day we shall achieve our goal. 

We have drawn from every land under 
heaven good and decent people who have 
brought here the finest traditions and high- 
est culture of lands of their national origin. 

All have contributed to the happiness, the 
welfare, the moral tone of our country, and 
all have helped keep ours what she has al- 
ways been: The land of promise. 

For every renowned figure like Pulaski, 
there have come thousands upon thousands 
of others unknown to fame. 

But here they have established their homes 
and reared their families. 

Here they have taught their children the 
lessons of God-fearing and decent people. 
Here they have built into every community 
that sense of self-respect and fairplay and 
respect for others which make this country 
what she is today. 

Our ideals are to help, not to hurt other 
peoples and other nations, The turning 
wheel of history has made us the arsenal 
of the free world. 

Let this never be an arsenal simply of 
material weapons alone; of tanks and bombs 
and bayonets alone. 

May we help make sure the arsenal of free- 
dom is in the highest and noblest sense of 
the term: A place where the wavering and 
the doubtful and the exhausted may come 
for that spiritual renewal that will help them 
maintain their own will to resist tyranny in 
all its lying and treacherous promises. 
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We are engaged in a warfare of the spirit 
and the mind and the stakes in that war 
are total mastery over the bodies and souls 
of men. 

We must not fall. 

We shall not fall. 

The sacrifices we are called upon to make 
for the cause are small indeed compared to 
what Pulaski offered and what Pulaski gave 
to the cause of American freedom and Amer- 
ican independence. 

Iam honored indeed, to share this observ- 
ance with you and to pay my respects to that 
great Polish-American patriot, Casimir 
Pulaski. 

Let us hope that in years to come, many 
years after you and I have passed on, our 
children will still assemble here under the 
free and open American sky to look back 
with gratitude and respect to that great 
and noble man, and from his life to draw 
inspiration for their own. 


Allotments for Servicemen’s Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following detailed explanation and in- 
formation will be helpful in understand- 
ing and submitting the proper docu- 
ments and application. 

An allotment is a sum of money that 
is deducted in whole or in part from 
the serviceman’s pay and is sent in the 
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form of a check by the Government to 
the dependent of the serviceman. Since 
part or all of an allotment is deducted 
from the serviceman's pay, the Govern- 
ment requires that in accordance with 
existing rules and regulations the serv- 
iceman himself make the application 
for allotment through his immediate 
commanding officer. 

There are two main types of allot- 
ments: One is known as a class E allot- 
ment. This allotment consists of a sum 
of money—amount to be specified by 
the serviceman—which is deducted from 
the serviceman’s monthly pay and is 
sent home to any person the serviceman 
may specify. The total amount received 
by the person at home is deducted from 
the serviceman’s pay, the Government 
does not contribute to a class E allot- 
ment. Since this is wholly from the 
serviceman's pay, anyone designated by 
the serviceman is eligible for the allot- 
ment. 

The other type of an allotment is 
known as a class Q allotment. In this 
type of allotment a certain amount is 
deducted from the serviceman’s pay, 
and a certain amount is contributed by 
the Government, according to the num- 
ber of dependents the serviceman claims 
and according to his rank. 

The following persons are eligible for 
a class Q allotment: 

First. Wife of the serviceman, and the 
serviceman’s children under 18 years of 
age are automatically eligible. However, 
when the serviceman makes his applica- 
tion for the allotment through his com- 
manding officer, he should submit a cer- 
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tified copy of his marriage certificate, to- 
gether with a certified copy of the birth 
certificates of each of his children under 
18 years of age. The serviceman’s wife 
can obtain these copies and send them 
to her husband to submit with his ap- 
plication for her class Q allotment. 

Second. Parents are eligible if the fol- 
lowing conditions are met: (a) The serv- 
iceman did contribute more than one- 
half of their income before he entered 
the service, (b) if new circumstances 
have arisen since entry into service mak- 
ing parents now dependent for at least 
one-half of their support. These cir- 
cumstances include death or illness of 
the supporting member of the family; 
(c) if the parents have other children 
over the age of 18 years, or other rela- 
tives living at home, then a notarized af- 
fidavit must be prepared by such persons 
stating why they cannot support, or con- 
tribute to the support of the parents: 
(d) the parents must prove that they are 
now dependent upon the serviceman for 
at least 50 percent of their income, The 
Government will send the parents forms. 
to fill out to prove their dependency im- 
mediately upon receipt of an applica- 
tion for the allotment filed by the sery- 
iceman. 

All papers should identify the service- 
man by full name, rank, service serial 
number, and full military address—this 
is most important, 

The following table gives you the por- 
tion the Government contributes and 
the portion the serviceman contributes 
in a class Q allotment: you will note that 
the serviceman’s rank determines this: 


Serviceman's rank 


Amount 
deducted 


Total amount paid to dependents and 
number of dependents 


3 or more 
Gratien E-I, E-232, oid E-Bost a traat g 8a esas ase a we sane nemo taasaeteiewessetsesen #40 $91. 30 $117.10 $136. 90 
Grades Ds a_n 00 137.10 137, 10 156. 90 
Grades Er, E-8, 6nd E. ————.————1[—4dM amannan aiae e 80 157. 10 157. 10 176. 90 
Military enlisted personnel, grades and ranks 
Marine Corps 
Private, 
Private -| Private, Ist class, 
Private, Ist class --| Acting corporal; lance corporal. 
E-4 | Corporal_.......... -| Acting sergeant, 
Specialist, 4th class x Orap aiba 
E-5 —— . —— Staſt sergeant. 
Sergeant. Acting staff sergeant. 
pa, Sergeant. 
E-6 Gunnery sergeant. 


Acting gunnery sergeant. 
Acting master sergeant. 
First sergeant. 

Master sergeant. 


-| Sergeant major. 
Master gunnery sergeant. 
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Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include therein a statement by 
one of our great engineers, formerly with 
the Army Engineers, the men who have 
done the biggest and best construction 
jobs not only in this country, but all 
over the world. I am speaking, Mr. 
Speaker, of Col. G. M. Dorland, who 
has been and is working with the Gov- 
ernors of Alabama, Mississippi, and Ten- 
nessee, and the great group of men from 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. I 
wish we had space to list all of these 
great men who have done such a grand 
job, not only for these three States, but 
for the Nation and the world. The man 
who was first appointed to represent us 
in Alabama and who still holds this po- 
Sition is the Honorable Bill Drinkard, 
whom I have known all of his life, and 
he and the other fine men from Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Tennessee, have 
done a superhuman job and the work 
they are doing will go down in history. 
I wish I had the many speeches that 
I have heard from the former Chief of 

rs, Gen. Lewis Pick, who built 
the Burma Road, developed the great 
Missouri River and projects all over this 
earth. I wish all of the people could 
have been with me when the great pres- 
ent Chief of Engineers, Lt. Gen. Walter 
K. Wilson, made speeches all over this 
land, not only about this project, but 
Projects from the east, west, north, and 
south, not only the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee, but the Alabama-Coosa, the War- 
rior-Tombigbee, the Chattahoochee and 
just all of the great rivers of this great 
Nation. Mr. Speaker, when this project, 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway is 
completed, we will have a direct route 
from Sioux City, Iowa, right on down 
to Cairo, III., and on through that great 
and rich country through all of those 
2 to the Gulf of Mexlco at Mobile, 


Mr. Speaker, this is the greatest un- 
developed project on this earth—some- 
thing that should have been done a 
100 years ago, but I believe now with 
all of my heart that we will get this 
Project that was described so wonder- 
fully well by Col. G. M. Dorland in his 
Speech here in Washington several weeks 
ago, which reads as follows: 

TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY PROJECT 
(Address by Col. G. M. Dorland) 

During recent weeks national attention 
has been focused on the transporting of 
America’s Saturn space booster from the 
Huntsville, Ala, Arsenal to the launching 
base at Cape Canaveral, Fla. This feat made 
important mews headlines because the 
booster’s tremendous size made it Impossi- 
ble to transport any other way except by 
water, Mounted on a barge especially built 
to carry the load, the giant booster was 
Carried some 2,200 miles over inland water- 
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ways down the Mississippi into the gulf and 
around the tip of Florida to its destination. 

I call your attention to this event not 
only to point up the importance of an in- 
land waterway system, but to emphasize the 
fact that the trip could have been made in 
half the time by following a more direct 
course which is not yet available, but which 
we hope will become a reality in the not too 
distant future. 

I am referring, of course, to the proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway project, the 
last major link needed for complete connec- 
tion of mid-America's great inland water- 
way system, 

This connecting link which we are here 
to discuss today is considered so important 
by the States of Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi that they have entered into a 
compact and created the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway Authority to devote full time 
and effort to making this project a reality. 

Creation of this authority didn’t Just hap- 
pen, but has been the culmination of a 
dream that was first conceived by the early 
French settlers. 

For more than 150 years, small groups have 
made efforts from time to time to get the 
project going, but met with little success 
other than to keep the idea alive. 

Realizing the ineffectiveness of this ap- 
proach, the States decided to form a compact 
and combine their efforts. To the States 
of Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi, the 
waterway represents a vital step toward tri- 
state economic development and their Gov- 
ernors are willing and eager to participate 
in seeing the project to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Here is one of the early meetings with the 
Corps of Engineers including the former 
chief Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick and the present 
chief, Lt. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, who was 
then district engineer of the Mobile district. 

Here are the Governors in a special called 
meeting to discuss promotion of the project. 
(Point out names of those in photo, etc.) 

This is a photo of former Governors Cole- 
man of Mississippi and Folsom of Alabama 
at the signing of the compact between Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 

Here is Tennessee Gov. Buford Ellington 
signing the compact for Tennessee. 

Here are members of Mississippi Rivers & 
Harbors Association, authority members, 
Governor Barnett and the district engineer 
after attending a recent authority meeting. 

These scenes are only an indication of the 
serious attitude and determination of the 
States involved. The Governors realize the 
importance of the Tennessee-Tombighee 
project for their States’ economic and in- 
dustrial development and are pledging their 
full support. 

At the authority’s January meeting in 
Nashville, Governor Ellington, of Tennessee 
said, “The realization of this project will 
make possible, progress in this region beyond 
contemplation.” 

Governor Ross Barnett of Mississippi said 
“No single navigational project in the Nation 
would benefit more people than would this 
waterway.” 

Governor Patterson, of Alabama praised 
the project in a message to his legislature and 
asked for an appropriation to help promote 
the waterway. 

Following the signing of the compact, the 
authority (which is composed of the Gov- 
ernor and five appointed members from each 
of the three States) held its first meeting 
in October 1958, and appointed W. H. Drink- 
ard as secretary-administrator and Glover 
Wilkins as assistant administrator. 

These men are concentrating their every 
effort toward coordinating the efforts of the 
tri-States, disseminating information and 
creating an active interest in the project. 

This is an example of the authority's pro- 
motion activities, This model of the water- 
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way has been shown throughout the tri-State 
area in water resources meetings, in State 
capitols of Tennessee and Alabama and 
viewed by some 3,000 people at the annual 
meeting of the Mississipp! Valley Associations 
meeting in St. Louis, as well as at the in- 
dustrial exposition in Florida. 

Interest in the project is not confined to 
a few highly interested persons, but is wide- 
spread among State and local officials as well 
as the people of all three States. 

Here you see three of Mississippi's high- 
way commissioners who took time off from 
busy schedules just to help dedicate this 
sign which was the first of a number being 
erected to mark the future route of the 
waterway in Mississippi. 

WHAT THE PROJECT MEANS TO AMERICA 

While this waterway project is of primary 
importance to the States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, it actually has many 
more far-reaching benefits. When this con- 
necting link is completed, it will provide 
deep water transportation facilities, serving 
17 midcontinental and Southern States—a 
system that reaches from Minneapolis to 
Mobile and from Brownsville, Tex., to St. 
Marks, Fla., and covers more than 10,000 
miles. 

You can see from this map that our great 
rivers in the midcontinent area have been de- 
veloped and linked by canals so that today 
they are joined in one vast network. We 
believe that you will agree that the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee gap is worthy of serious 
consideration and will form an important 
connecting link. 

We believe, too, that you will agree that 
this is not just a local project, which is to 
benefit a few counties or States, but a proj- 
ect that will benefit all America. Water 
transportation and commerce over this sys- 
tem of waterways has grown by leaps and 
bounds in recent years and giant barge tows 
composed of many units carrying up to 
3,000 tons each are moving switfly and eco- 
nomically throughout the entire system. 

It would be difficult to estimate the total 
overall benefits now being enjoyed by the 
various States. 

However, from the standpoint of the value 
to the States of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Tennessee, we can envision tremendous addi- 
tional advantages to be gained by comple- 
tion of the Tennessee-Tombigbee project. 

One of the most promising advantages is 
the potential development of industry in an 
expanding area Once described by former 
Chiéf of Engineers Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, as 
“the future Ruhr Valley of America.” 

In the section of northeast Mississippi 
through which the proposed waterway runs, 
116 new industries representing an invest- 
ment of more than $16 million have al- 
ready located and 94 more have expanded 
operations in the past 10 years. These plants 
now employ 26,775 persons with an annual 
payroll of $70 million. 

Sections along the waterway in Alabama 
and Tennessee have experienced even greater 
growth. This has prompted someone to say 
that where the waterway goes, industry 
grows. 

Therefore, the opening of this waterway 
link will serve as a major attraction to in- 
dustry and bring greater employment and 
increased income to cities and States along 
its banks. 

We hasten to say that the industrial prog- 
ress referred to has consisted of the creation 
of new industrial opportunity and not the 
pirating of industry from other areas. 

Needless to say, this influx of new indus- 
try represents an important boost to the 
economy of the areas involved through ex- 
panded business, increased payrolls and new 
employment opportunities. Many of these 
plants haye chosen their location in antici- 
pation of transportation advantages which 
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will eventually result from the opening of 
the waterway. Think, therefore, how attrac- 
tive the area will be to industry when con- 
struction work is actually started. 

Much of the region along the proposed 
route has been designated as a depressed 
area, but the real cause of the depressed 
condition has been the swift transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy. 

Scenes like this have long ceased to be 
representative of the tristate’s economy. 
Faced with a continuing decline in agricul- 
ture the States have turned to industrial 
development as a means of stabilizing the 
economy and promoting progress. 

Opening of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway will not only offer industrial op- 
portunity, but it will prove advantageous in 
other ways. For example, it will open up a 
new avenue for the economical distribution 
of grain from the glutted storehouses of the 
Midwest to the growing southeastern re- 
gion where it can be consumed. The chicken 
industry is already moving westward to 
areas of Alabama and Mississippi which have 
proven particularly adapted to cow, calf and 
pig prograna In fact, the raising of cattle 
has tremendous and the 
weaned rsa are being sold to the feeder 
lots in the Midwest. 

Therefore, the surplus grain, which ex- 
ists in such great quantities could be 
utilized by the livestock industry in the 
tristates and thus do much to relieve the 
surplus storage problem. 


` RECREATION 


In addition to its many economic advan- 
tages the waterway will also provide recrea- 
tion facilities along its banks which will 
benefit many thousands throughout the 
area. 

Waters like this will attract hundreds of 
boats and fishermen and the experience of 
other dams and reservoirs prove that fishing 
is a popular sport among all classes. Fisher- 
men line the banks day in and day out. 


Pleasure boats on Cumberland’s old Hickory 


Lake have been estimated to have a value 
representing more than the total cost of the 
project. 

Those, who just want to swim or relax, 
find family relaxation on sandy beaches. 

And, the duck season attracts an over- 
flowing number of enthusiastic hunters. 

Not to be overlooked, of course, are the 
many other recreational opportunities such 
as water skiing, speedboating, and just plain 
picnicking. 

Not only do the people have an outlet for 
family recreation, but the increased busi- 
ness in sporting goods, equipment, food and 
supplies, transportation, clothing, etc., ac- 
cording to national estimates runs into 
astronomical figures annually. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Aside from the peacetime benefits the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project will offer, it 
will also provide important advantages in 
times of national emergency. With the 
present single route down the Mississippi to 
the open gulf, sabotage or other enemy 
action could cut off the midcontinent water- 
way outlet. However, Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway will provide an alternate route as 
well as a two-way outlet to the gulf. 

To paraphrase an old saying “two routes 
are better than one,” and especially so when 
vital war material must be kept flowing for 
our national defense. 

We, therefore, submit that the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway is an important link 
that offers not only an alternate route, but 
a shorter, more protected intracoastal route 
that will save time and dollars in case of 
enemy attack. 
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WHAT IS THE TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE PROJECT? 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee project is a 
150-year-old dream first envisioned by the 
French settlers and the early frontiersmen 
as they crossed the Blue Ridge and Cumber- 
land Mountains. 

Barring this dream is a hill jutting 569 
feet above sea level and dividing the water- 
sheds of the Tennessee and Tombigbee 
Rivers, 

The proposed waterway will provide a 
slack water channel 9 feet deep with a 
minimum width of 170 feet stretching 253 
miles from Demopolis, Ala., to Pickwick Pool 
on the Tennessee River and create a canal 
that will accommodate the size tows now 
being operated on the Ohio, Tennessee and 
Upper Mississippi Rivers. 

The 168-mile river section will include 
4 locks and dams providing a lift from 
73 feet at Demopolis to 190 feet at Amory, 
Miss., and consisting 21 cutoffs for flood 
control. 

The 45-mile canal section will be con- 
structed by excavation and levees on one 
side of the hill with five locks and dams 
providing a lift from 190 feet to 330 feet. 

A 40-mile divide-cut beginning with the 
Bay Springs, Miss., lock and dam will pro- 
vide a lift from 330 feet to 414 feet, thus 
completing the waterway to Pickwick Pool. 
WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROJECT? 


It has been said that the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee project Is “the most planned, 
unconstructed waterway in America.” 

The Federal Government first recognized 
the feasibility of this waterway back in 
1874 and directed the Corps of Engineers to 
make a study and estimate the cost. The 
resulting study was reported to be unfavor- 
able. 

Years later in 1938 the economic feasi- 
bility of the waterway was again recognized; 
the project was then approved by the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers. 

In 1946 the project was authorized by 
Congress, but put into a “deferred action” 
category by the House Appropriations Com- 
mitteee. Since that time it has been often 
reconsidered, restudied, and delayed. 

Today a new report released by the Corps 
of Engineers estimates that more than 12 
million tons of freight would move annually 
over this waterway. We feel that this esti- 
mate is conservative considering the fact 
that traffic over the Tennessee River and the 
Warrier-Tombigbee Rivers exceeds by 300 per- 
cent the original estimate made by the Corps 
of Engineers. We believe that this precedent 
will be sustained. 

OUR PLEA 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway proj- 
ect merits your early consideration and ap- 
proval so that plans for construction can be- 
gin with all possible speed. 

We urgently request that the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors review the 
project at its earliest convenience and render 
a favorable decision. We ask that this be 
done as soon as possible so that the Bureau 
of the Budget can include a request in the 
President's budget for fiscal 1963, which will 
be presented to Congress in early 1962. 

To be specific, gentlemen, we need your 
early approval; we need 62½ million to start 
planning for construction; we have lost val- 
uable time in producing a vital asset to our 
Nation and with your help and support we 
can get the Job underway without further 
delay. 

In behalf of the authority and the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, I 
thank you for permitting us to present our 
story to you here today. 
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Deferments, Release or Transfer 
of Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker this 
statement is designed to provide sery- 
icemen with a ready reference which 
may be used as a basis to advise those 
who have been affected by the Army’s 
current expansion. Army regulations 
and directives include appropriate cri- 
teria and procedural instructions for 
processing all types of personnel requests 
and require that the serviceman him- 
self initiate some action. Thus, this 
statement makes no attempt to state the 
specific criteria but gives only the cate- 
gory of action, to whom and how the 
serviceman must apply to receive con- 
sideration, and the general considera- 
tions involved. It is hoped that this in- 
formation will assist in answering queries 
as to how they can proceed to resolve 
their individual problems in the subject 
areas covered. 

The Army recognizes that the mili- 
tary buildup and tightening of early re- 
lease, deferment, and other policies will 
impose some hardships and burdens on 
many individuals. The actions being 
taken may result in interruption of stud- 
jes or careers, husbands and sons will 
be called away from their homes and 
families, and serious inconvenience will 
be caused to many. These hardships 
will of necessity occur particularly in 
the present situation when the security 
needs of the Nation must take precedence 
in this critical period. 

SECTION I 


1. 8 Compassionate reassign- 
ment. 

2. Apply to unit commander who, if he 
approves, will forward through military 
channels to the appropriate major com- 


: mander for final decision. As an excep- 


tion, military personnel who are assigned 
overseas but who are in the continental 
United States on leave may apply di- 
rectly to the Adjutant General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D.C. 

3. Considerations: 

A. The following general conditions 
must exist to obtain consideration of a 
request for compassionate transfer: 

1. The problem must be very much 
more severe than difficulties being ex- 
perienced by other servicemen. 

2. It must involve a member of the 
serviceman's immediate family (wife, 
children, father, mother, sister, or 
brother). 

3. Reassignment must be the only 
possible solution. 

4. It must not be a chronic condition 
but must be capable of resolution or sub- 
stantial alleviation within a year or less. 
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B. Applications must be fully docu- 
Mented with evidence which will clearly 
establish that all the conditions enu- 
Merated in A above exist. 

C. Mental instability, immaturity, 

choneuroses, climatic allergies, re- 
ded children, problems confronting 
in-laws, indebtedness, contemplated re- 
ment, and purchase of homes are not 
normally a basis for reassignment. 
SECTION N 


1. Category: Deferment from entry on 
active duty of members of the National 
Guard and Army Reserve who have re- 
Ceived active duty orders. 

2. Apply to; 

A. Members of National Guard units 

unit commander who, if he approves 

forward to State adjutant general 
for final decision. 

B. Members of Army Reserve units to 
Unit commander who, if he approves, will 
forward to corps or Army commander for 

decision. 

C. Individual reservists not members 
of units directly to corps commander for 

decision. 

3. Considerations: 

A. The following may be considered as 

to apply for deferment from entry 

on active duty: 
i 1. A member pursuing graduate stud- 
es on a full-time basis in a field of pri- 
mary interest to the Army. 
4 2. A member whose entry on active 

uty will result in extreme personal or 
Community hardship. 
Pa Reference 2 above. It must be re- 
of ered that the involuntary call up 

National Guard and Army Reservists 
mu impose hardships on them, their 
kon 8 and their communities, Na- 

nal Guard and Reserve units have 
been Screened annually to remove from 

em those individuals who could not be 
of ted to serve on active duty in case 
national need. Under the circum- 

8, it is considered that no individ- 
Qualify for deferment on a per- 

8 or community hardship basis un- 
acti it can be established that his call to 
ai Ma duty will create problems very 
> th More severe than will be created 
m e call to active duty of any other 
Gener of the Reserve or National 


l SDPCTION IT 
Category: Deferment from over- 
‘i assignment. 
her Apply to unit commander who, if 
tary cree will forward through mili- 
slop, annels as follows, for final deci- 
A. d 
commander. ays or less, installation 
- Thirty-one to ninety days, A: or 
Comparable major commander. SLY 
Den Over 90 days, the Adjutant General, 
ent of the Army. 
4 Considerations: 
The same general c nditions must 
&S Prescribed for compassionate re- 


rave The increased movement of mili- 


Pension of movement of d 
ependents to 
Western Europe require that only the 
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most meritorious cases be considered. 

Family separations, ordinary pregnan- 

cies, and financial difficulties are not in 

themselves a basis for deferment. 
SECTION IV 

1, Category: Movement of dependents 
overseas. 

2. Apply to: The serviceman himself 
on receipt of PCS orders must apply to 
the oversea commander through military 
channels for authority for dependents 
to accompany him to or join with him 
in his oversea assignment. 

3. Considerations: 

A. Determination of whether move- 
ment of dependents will be authorized 
is based on: 

1. Approval of the oversea commander. 

2. Availability of quarters in the com- 
mand. 

3. Availability of transportation and 
other logistical support such as schools, 
commissaries, post exchanges, and med- 
ical facilities. * 

4. Operational requirements of the 
unit and the command. 

B. After the oversea commander has 
authorized the movement of depend- 
ents, the transportation terminal com- 
mander of the respective Army area will 
contact the family, provide necessary 
assistance, and issue movement orders. 
Under no circumstances should move- 
ment to the port commence until a firm 
port call is received. 

C. Government sponsored movement 
of dependents to Western Europe, ex- 
cept to Berlin, will be suspended on 
October 9, 1961. Dependents of affected 
personnel will be moved to designated 
locations within the United States at 
Government expense. 

SECTION V 


1. Category: Early separation from 
active duty, all components—Regular 
Army, Reserve, National Guard—on ac- 
tive duty. 

2. Apply to: 

A. Officers: 

1. Regular Army to unit commander 


who forwards through military channels 


to Department of the Army for final 
decision. 

2. Other than Regular Army to unit 
commander who forwards through mili- 
tary channels to major commander, or 
Department of the Army as appropriate, 
for final decision. 

B. Enlisted personnel: To unit com- 
mander, who, if he approves, forwards 
through military channels to the Army 
or major oversea commander for final 
decision, except requests for separation 
in the national health, safety, or in- 
terest, which must be forwarded to the 
Department of the Army. 

3. Considerations: 

Early releases from active duty for any 
reason have been suspended except for 
those in the best interests of the service. 
Best interests of the service include 
those actions in lieu of elimination or 
court-martial and those cases wherein 
undue personal or family hardship is 
established. In this connection, the cir- 
cumstances must be established as being 
not only substantially more severe than 
those experienced by other personnel on 
active duty but also more severe than 
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those which will be experienced by the 
individual who would have to be drafted 
or recalled to active duty from civilian 
life as his replacement. 

SECTION VI 


1. Category: Applications for direct 
commissions. 

2. Apply to: 7 
A. Enlisted personnel on active dut 
to unit commander who will forward 
through military channels to the Army 
commander or Department of the Army, 

as. appropriate, for final action. 

B. Members of Reserve and National 
Guard units not on active duty to unit 
commander who will forward through 
military channels to appropriate head- 
quarters for final decision: 

C. Individual reservists and persons 
with no military service to Army corps 
which will provide information, guid- 
ance, and necessary forms, 

3. Consideration: 

A. There are a wide variety of pro- 
grams through which both Regular and 
Reserve commissions in the Army may 
be obtained. The criteria for each varies 
but in general, applicants must be citi- 
zens of the United States, between the 
ages of 18 and 27, have at least a high 
school education, and be mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically qualified. 

B. Because of the necessity for care- 
ful selection, processing of applications 
for commissions is time consuming and 
may be expected to require 3 to 6 months 
for final action. Thus individuals who 
have been alerted for active duty, either 
through the Selective Service System or 
as a member of the Reserve components 
cannot expect to apply and be commis- 
sioned before they enter on active duty. 
However, the fact that an applicant en- 
ters on active duty as an enlisted person 
will have no bearing on a pending appli- 
cation for commission. If appointed as 
an officer, the individual can be ordered 
to active duty directly from enlisted 


status. 
SECTION VII 

1, Category: Recall to active duty of 
Reserve and National Guard officers. 

2. Apply to: 

A. Enlisted personnel on active duty 
who hold Reserve commissions: To unit 
commander who will forward through 
military channels to the Department of 
the Army for final decision. 

B. Individuals not on active duty in 
any status directly to Army Corps for 
information, administrative processing, 
assistance, necessary forms, and for- 
warding to the Department of the Army 
for final decision. 

3. Considerations: y 

The major need is for the younger 
company grade officers with limited need 
for certain field grade specialists. Com- 
petition for present vacancies is keen, as 
the emphasis is on quality rather than 
quantity. Processing of application will 
require 60 to 90 days. 

SECTION VII 

1, Category: Change of length or date 
of commencement of active duty tour of 
commissioned ROTC graduates. 

2. Apply to: 
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A. Students not yet commissioned to 
professor of military science at the uni- 
versity who will forward to Army com- 
mander for final decision. 

B. Commissioned and on active duty 
to unit commander, who, if he approves, 
will forward through military channels 
to Department of the Army for final 
decision. 

C. Commissioned, but not yet on ac- 
tive duty will be ordered to active duty 
as now scheduled unless earlier call is 
required. Apply directly to Army 
commander. 

3. Considerations: 

A. Prior to August 22, 1961, some 
ROTC graduates were granted 6 months’ 
active duty training tours. Effective 
August 22 all ROTC graduates were to 
be ordered to extended active duty for 24 
months and those already on 6 months’ 
active duty training tours were extended 
for 1 year. 

B. When individuals accept an ROTC 
contract, together with the assistance 
provided by the Army, they agree to 
serve on active duty for a minimum of 
2 years. Thus, it is considered that 
changes can be justified only for per- 
sonal or community hardship of an ex- 
treme nature. 

SECTION X 


1. Category: Transfer to the Standby 
Reserve. 

2. Apply to: 

A. Members of the National Guard to 
unit commander who, if he approves will 
forward to State Adjutant General for 
final decision. Note: Since National 
Guard has only Ready Reserve units, if 
approved, individual will be discharged 
and automatically transferred to Army 
Reserve. 

B. Members of Army Reserve units to 
unit commander who if he approves will 
forward to the corps commander for 
final decision. 

C. Individual members of Ready Re- 
serve not assigned to a unit directly to 
corps commander. 

3. Considerations—General categories 
which may qualify: 

A. Individuals who have completed 
service and/or Ready Reserve obligation. 

1. All Ready Reserve obligations and 
all enlistments in Ready Reserve compo- 
nents which would have ordinarily ex- 
pired between October 1, 1961, and June 
30, 1962, are automatically extended 1 
year. Those members of the 32d In- 
fantry Division, 49th Armored Division, 
and supporting forces ordered to active 
duty in October 1961 by Department of 
the Army message dated September 19, 
1961, whose obligations or enlistments 
expire prior to October 1, 1961, are also 
extended by 1 year. 

2. Because of the various combinations 
of service which satisfy reserve obliga- 
tions, individuals in doubt concerning 
their current status should communicate 
directly with the corps commander. 

B. Those engaged in critical civilian 
occupations provided they do not possess 
critical military skills. 

C. Those whose mobilization will re- 
sult in extreme personal or community 
hardship. See section II, paragraph 3b, 
for definition. 
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The John Birch Society: Pros and Cons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr.ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the May 19, 1961 issue of 
Civic Affairs Monthly, a publication of 
Civic Affairs Associates, Inc., the address 
of which is 2612 P Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C., an excellent analysis of the 
pros and cons relative to the John Birch 
Society. As a member of the society, I 
am anxious that people have an oppor- 
tunity to know the strong points of the 
society as well as its vulnerabilities in 
order that they may come to an inde- 
pendent evaluation of the society. I. 
therefore, under unanimous consent in- 
elude the article in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE JOHN BIRCH BOCIETY 


To anyone seriously interested in politics 
and how to be effective in it, an understand- 
ing of the John Birch Society can be very 
useful. The important points to understand 
are; 

1. The 
founding. 
. How it operates. 

The mechanics of “action groups.” 

. Strong points of the Birch Society. 

. Vulnerabilities of the Birch Society. 

. Prospects of the Birch Society. 

. Significance to the reader. 

CONDITIONS WHICH LED TO FOUNDING OF BIRCH 
SOCIETY 


The most important question of today is 
whether nations will be organized to pro- 
mote individual freedom and free enterprise 
or whether they will be organized under a 
state-owned and run collectivized system 
with consequent reduction of the individual's 
political and economic freedom. On one 
hand there are those who believe in our 
American system of individual liberty and 
free enterprise. On the other, there are those 
who believe in the Communist system of 
complete state authority and ownership of 
economic institutions. On the other hand, 
also, are those who favor a much larger role 
for government and are moving in the direc- 
tion of a collectivized, state-dominated so- 
cliety—not affiliated with the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Everyone is, or should by now be, fa- 
miliar with the well-organized, purposeful, 
total effort directed from Moscow and Pei- 
ping to bring about world revolution. This 
effort includes preparation for armed con- 
let, intelligence activities, propaganda, and 
the organization of subversive groups of cit- 
lzens in every non-Communist country. 
These groups are carefully manipulated, 
oriented and directed under discipline by 
trained experts in agitation and propaganda 
to mobilize opinion on behalf of Commu- 
nist objectives and in opposition to anti- 
Communist activities and groups. They 
work to infiltrate important institutions 
such as the government, the press, the 
churches, the schools, trade unions and other 
key organizations which can serve as vehi- 
cles for propaganda and indoctrination. 
These activities are covert. They are aimed 
at undermining existing institutions and 
bringing about the replacement of free gov- 
ernment by Communist domination. 

Those who believe in a larger role for 
government, centralization of power in gov- 


conditions which led to its 
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ernment, and government domination or 
ownership of industry—but are not affiliated 
with the Communist conspiracy—generally 
are inspired by humanitarian ideals and be- 
leve that people will be better off under a 
planned, collectivized system. While they 
seek greater power for government, they 
deny that this is at the expense of individ- 
ual freedom. These groups—riding under 
the banners of “change,” “reform,” and 
“progress"—are idealistic and have great 
appeal to the “have-nots,” the discontended, 
and people with strong charitable and un- 
derdog feelings. They are generally strong- 
ly motivated and reasonably well organized. 

Those who believe in free enterprise, de- 
centralization of authority, limited govern- 
ment and other traditional American ideas 
are usually not well organized. Being gen- 
erally in the category of “haves” (as op- 
posed to “have-nots"), they are content 
with things the way they are, take it for 
granted they will stay that way, and devote 
their time and energies to improving their 
individual status in the community, eco- 
nomically and socially. Being self-reliant 
and individualistic, they do not readily or- 
ganize politically. Being possessed of a cer- 
tain status, they are cautious and reluctant 
to become controversial through political ac- 
tivity. Becoming controversial may inter- 
fere with their efforts to maintain their 
economic and social status. 

This group tends to restrict its political 
efforts to giving money to those who will 
enter the political lists on their behalf. 

In recent years, this group has begun to 
realize that they are losing in a fight to the 
finish with the collectivists to retain the 
kind of system under which they have done 
so well. Conservative and libertarian pub- 
lications such as National Review and 
Human Events have acquired followings. 
Young Americans for Freedom and the Col- 
legate Society of Individualists haye been 
organized and have shown a phenomenal 
growth. The National Chamber of Com- 
merce has led a drive to get businessmen 
active in politics with their do-it-yourself 
action course in practical politics. 

Another manifestation of this “awakening 
of the right” has been the John Birch So- 
ciety. Robert Welch, former vice president 
of a Boston candy company, becoming aware 
of the threat to the way of life traditionally 
enjoyed in this country, is determined to 
Oppose the forces of the left by building an 
organization which will systematically fight 
to keep our system, using the same kind of 
discipline, agitation-propaganda know-how, 
and tactics that the collectivists have been 
using successfully for years. 

HOW THE BIRCH SOCIETY OPERATES 
Analysis of problem 

Robert Welch, the founder and leader of 
the society, sets forth in his “Blue Book” 
an analysis of the problem: Collectivism, or 
socialism, is a contagious cancer characteris- 
tic of societies which have passed their peak 
and are decaying. European nations are al- 
ready badly infected, and the infection bas 
spread to the United States. 

He does not differentiate between com- 
munism and domestic collectivism or so- 
Clalism, but believes they are one and the 
Same, the “liberals” or leftwingers“ being 
simply Communists in sheeps’ clothing—or 
“Communist dupes.” : 

Welch states that the Communists’ goal of 
world conquest is about two-thirds complete. 
3 is very little time left to turn back the 

e, 

According to Welch, the Communist take- 
over of the United States is planned by four 
methods: 

1. Infiltration, subversion and propa- 
ganda—a fifth column or Trojan horse. 

- 2. Fomenting civil war in the United States 
and backing one side. 
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Ss Inducing the gradual surrender of US. 
ent; to the United Nations while 
Orking to get control of the United Nations 
organization. 
pee Completing the transition of America 
tien a free society to a socialist or collec- 
vist one where economic and political in- 
natutions will be close enough to commu- 
ism so that merger will be logical and easy. 
Welch also maintains that Communist 
{Gncluding liberal and leftwing) influences 
8 e today so strong even within the United 
tates that it is difficult, nearly impossible, 
to get anti-Communist information into the 
press and other media of communication. 
While it is very late, Welch believes there 
Still time to save the free world from 
communism. 
Purpose of Birch Society 
z The purpose of the Birch Society is to 
Waken the people of America to the threat 
as seen by Welch and recruit as many as 
Possible of them ss members to work to- 
Sether communism. While the 
Principal area of action is the United States, 
elch’s purpose is to expand the Birch 
Society into a virile, anti-Communist move- 
Ment in other countries that are still free, 
ben Possibly even behind the Iron and Bam- 
Curtains. 


Birch Society methods 
Welch proposes that the society be mili- 
tant and adopt the same effective tech- 
niques used by Communists and others to 
agitate and propagandize for their cause. 
z € the society has no other sanctions 
wee to it than expelling members, 
elch would enforce discipline within the 
f P. This he considers necessary 
or effective action and as a counterinstru- 
S to anticipated Communist infiltration 
Soe 8 
ca. - 
. y, Welch lists 10 methods of op 


1. Establish reading rooms or libraries of 
ey communist literature. 
$ and expand radio coverage of 
SS ee commentators. 
‘nee Promote expansion of conservative and 
2 Tomni publications, 
: ge letter writing campaigns to 
hare be Pers, Government officials, etc., on be- 
Fenn ti-Communist causes. 
xe front groups to agitate and propa- 


try to get them to under- 
Stand the problem and take positions sup- 
Porting the various causes the Birch Soci- 
y is promoting. 

al pate the covert activities of Commu- 


T: Heckle Communists posi 

* at meetings. 3 
. Soma Speakers bureaus; endeavor to ob- 
orms for conservative, libertarian, 

585 anti-Communist speakers. 
home a e Birch Society chapters at 

0. Take an active 

part in political cam- 
3 both inside political parties and out. 
addition, the Birch Society publishes a 
e entitled “American Opinion,” dis- 


. bulletins to its members and cir- 
Book” which ue Book” and the “White 


IN a eonig the movement and pro- 
Each chapter of th 
e soci has a leader 
sented by Welch, all of sd serve with- 
= The society empldys regional fleld 
Por a 7 Anit and stimulate local 
- ws no salary. = 
ter is Belmont, lary. Headquar. 
echanics of “action = 
groups” (such as the 
Pi Society, COPE, the ADA, Young 
ericans for Freedom, etc.) 


Those who wish to 
influence public poli: 
prod Write their Congressmen, they 5 
© active in their political party, they 
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may write letters to the editor, or contribute 
articles or even start a publication of their 
own. They may also organize an “action 
group.” 

Action groups work to enlist public sup- 
port for one or more causes. They issue 
statements, hold demonstrations or rallies, 
and agitate in various ways to make them- 
selves known and get their views across. 
Fundamentally, they try te build a climate 
of opinion favorable to their cause and un- 
tavorable to their opposition. They do not 
worry about being controversial, assuming 
that if effective, they will be attacked and 
smeared in an effort to discredit them. Like- 
wise, they will attempt to discredit groups 
that. oppose them. 

They often tend to be extreme or sensa- 
tional in their views. This may be neces- 
sary in order to obtain support. It has been 
found that an appeal to the emotions is far 
more effective than some sort. of reasoned, 
moderate appeal. While this can be neces- 
sary to rouse support, it also narrows the 
number of people who may be inclined to 
respond, since most people are not attracted 
by extremist causes. It likewise makes the 
groups vulnerable since extremism makes 
most people react with caution, avoidance, 
or negative feelings. 

Action groups, like political campaigns, 
tend to attract neurotics. A cause supplies 
them with a needed emotional outlet. Such 
people often work the hardest, contribute the 
most money, but also make statements which 
are open to ridicule and horror. 

Nevertheless, action groups rank high as 
a means of developing public support for 
causes,.and eventually making the desired 
impression on public policy. 

STRONG POINTS OF BIRCH SOCIETY 

While it Is difficult to assess the validity 
of Welch’s belief that communism is now 
two-thirds of the way toward success in 
world domination (many think less, some 
think more), there is a strong, widespread, 
growing feeling that we are losing the cold 
war. Abroad, communism continues to ad- 
vance. While its progress slowed during the 
Eisenhower administration in terms of coun- 
tries taken over (Tibet, South Vietnam, 
Cuba), the growing discontent in South 
America, the obvious success of Communist 
penetration in Africa, and the deterioration 
of the Lao situation, haye caused grave con- 
cern. 

Following the anti-Communist alarms on 
the domestic front from 1948 through 1954, 
efforts to expose Communist activities in 
the United States have fallen off, but many 
suspect the Communists are active and grow- 
ing in influence—simply not being publi- 
cized. 

It is this feeling that we are losing— well 
exploited by Kennedy in his campaign— 
that provides fertile ground for formation of 
a virlle anti-Communist action organization, 

Those genuinely disturbed by Communist 
gains and successes are anxiously looking for 
some vehicle through which they can work 
to help win the fight. The Birch Society 
has provided an organization and a program 
in which they can participate and feel ef- 
fective. 

The discipline imposed on members, the 
air of purpose, the supplying of an interpre- 
tation of history, and a positive program of 
activity, all are important ingredients in the 
success of the society. 

VULNERABILITIES 

Any action group that is effective will be 
attacked by those whom it opposes. This is 
particularly true when that opposition is the 
Communist Party. The Communists are out 
to win; they will brook no opposition and 
will stop at nothing. To the degree that 
they have been successful in infiltrating the 
community they are effective in the 
word and getting their interpretation of 
events across. 
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In addition, there is the hostility noted 
above by the vast majority of people toward 
extremist causes, whether of the political 
left, or the right. 

In view of these known hazards, it is wise 
of action groups to couch their public ap- 
peals in acceptable terms and to base them 
on provable facts. To do otherwise is sim- 
ply to supply opponents with ammunition. 
Here are some characteristics which render 
the Birch Society vulnerable: 

1. Implausible statements: The suggestion 
that President Eisenhower, his brother, and 
John Foster and Allan Dulles are or were 
Communists or conscious workers for Com- 
munist causes, even if true would not be 
believed except by the most credulous. This 
one piece of nonsense casts doubt on the 
whole fabric, 

As William Buckley of National Review ex- 
presses it, “a man's subjective motives (can- 
not) automatically be deduced from the ob- 
jective consequences of his acts.” If they 
could, Stanley Baldwin and Neville Cham- 
berlain would be Nazis because their policies 
allowed Hitler to develop into a viable 
menace. 

2. Being unable to distinguish between 
communism and socialism lays Welch and 
the society open to severe criticism. While 
we may want neither system, and while 
socialism may be an entering wedge for 
communism, it is incorrect and unfair to the 
high and humane motives of socialists and 
liberals to impute that they are conscious 
members of the Communist conspiracy. 

3. Pattern thinking: This is a trap into 
which many anti-Communists unwittingly 
fall. Because the Communists are skilled 
in disguising their work, the student of 
communism soon finds that he can detect 
their operations only by becoming aware of 
familiar patterns, then tracing back. The 
experienced student of communism becomes 
adept at this and is usually correct. How- 
ever, the appearance of a pattern is not 
enough, of itself, to prove anything. Hard 
evidence is necessary. Where Welch thinks 
he sees a pattern, he often considers this 
sufficient evidence of itself. 

As an example, one of the commonest 
plays of Communists in smearing opponents 
is to label them Fascists or Nazis. Experi- 
enced students say that when a group is 
labeled with one of these titles, 9 times 
out of 10 (unless it is an overtly racist group 
deserving such a label) you can trace this 
labeling back to a Communist or pro-Com- 
munist source. This does not mean the per- 
son who said it isa Communist. Time mag- 
azine, in an article, called the “Blue Book” 
Welch's “Mein Kampf”—an obvious slur de- 
signed to hang the Nazi label on Welch. 
The “pattern thinker” might jump to con- 
clusions, whereas a careful look will simply 
show that Time’s thorough researchers prob- 
ably picked up some of their background 
from the Peoples World, the official West 
Coast Communist Party publication. Two 
other characteristics of the Time article trace 
back to the same source. No one, however, 
should suggest that Time, its research staff, 
or librarians are Communist. 

4. Faulty research: A year ago, Welch wrote 
that the national chamber action course in 
practical politics is slanted to encourage the 
selection of leftwing candidates. He there- 
fore suggested that the chamber had been 
infiltrated. The reference was to the case 
study for session No. 6. A check would 
reveal that the author of the case study was 
Biehl Clarke of Civic Affairs Associates, who— 
we are in a position to assure you—is neither 
Communist nor even leftwing. 

5. Semantics: In any effort designed to 
influence public opinion, one tries to put his 
best foot forward. The trick is to hang 
good labels or symbols on your cause, your 
organization, and hang bad labels on the 
causes you are opposed to. Mr. Welsh made 
the fundamental public relations misstep 
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of “calling a spade a shovel” in describing 
the Birch Society. Thus he calls it mono- 
lithic. This is a bad word. Instead, he 
could have said that a degree of discipline 
would be necessary in the organization. 

As another example, Welch is critical of 
democracy as & form of government. In 
terms of the technical definition of democ- 
racy, the United States is not a democracy, 
and many political philosophers would agree 
that democracy is a poor form of govern- 
ment. But to the average person, or even 
the above average person, democracy is a 
good word, a plus symbol, and to be against 
it is bad or a minus symbol. The same idea 
could have been expressed clearly without 
coming out against something people con- 
sider to be good. This has made it possible 
to smear the Birch Society as being undemo- 
cratic—which to most people means bad. 

In another case he refers to some of the 10 
methods spelled out above as being mean 
and dirty. In this instance, he is probably 
over critical of his own intentions. The 
10 methods are more or less conventional 
methods used by political organizations and 
action groups. Applying these adjectives, 
however, makes it possible to say that Welch 
is for punching below the belt, because he 
said so. 

Again, Welch speaks of infiltrating estab- 
lished organizations. This sounds like Com- 
munist methods and is therefore bad. Yet 
if one says, “The Birch Society encourages its 
members to be active in community organi- 
zations and to speak up for what they think 
is right,” it means the same thing, but is 
obviously just expressing the old American 
right of free speech. 

In short, by his choice of words, Mr. Welch 
has often painted his own child in the 
harshest possible light and has thereby given 
his critics excellent ammunition. 

PROSPECTS OF THE BIRCH SOCIETY 


Obviously it has a market. There are 
large numbers of people desirous of working 
for & militant, anti-Communist, anticol- 
lectivist, proindividual freedom organiza- 
tion. 

It is set up in terms of organization to be 
effective and to command loyalty. 

It has evidently received substantial back- 
ing which has not been frightened off by the 
attacks on it. 

In fact, the publicity it has received re- 
cently—although largely negative—has re- 
portedly attracted new support. 

Because of fundamental errors in its 
analysis of the present situation and because 
of inept framing of language in the “Blue 
Book,” it has made itself more vulnerable 
than necessary. 

Because it relies on the personal leader- 
ship of Robert Welch rather than strictly on 
principles, its continued success is an open 
question depending on the survival of Welch 
and his appeal. 

While the attacks on and exposure of the 
society will cause some loss of support and 
a large degree of disapprobation, it is open to 
question whether the society has been or will 
be damaged enough to cripple or destroy it. 
Probably not. 

Whether it has been or will be effective in 
its purpose of promoting individual free- 
dom and combatting collectivism, is a quès- 
tion that cannot be evaluated at this time. 
Even at a later date, it may be difficult to 
judge because evidence in this kind of mat- 
ter is difficult to gather and credit hard to 
assign. Certainly the campaign against 
Khrushchev’'s visit to the United States met 
with some success. To the extent that the 
Birch Society initiated it and participated, 
it did influence public policy and opinion. 

SIGNIFICANCE TO READER 

While participating directly in a political 
party organization is perhaps the most ef- 
fective way of influencing public policy, on 
a par, or at least not far behind in impor- 
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tance, is developing a climate of opinion 
favorable to a cause. Organizing or par- 
ticipating in an action group is one of the 
most effective ways to influence the political 
climate. 

Since action groups are generally attacked 
by their opposition to discredit them, those 
who may endanger their livelihood or com- 
munity status by being identified with con- 
troversial organizations often allow them- 
selves to be neutralized. This is part of the 
game. As Truman once said about 
politics, “If you don’t like the heat, stay out 
of the kitchen.” 

The reader should never be taken in, how- 
ever, by reports in the press, radio, TV, etc., 
that put an action group in a bad light. At 
the most charitable, it must be considered 
that writers in the press are always working 
against deadlines and seldom have time to 
do thorough research; to sell their publica- 
tion they must continually report conflict 
and stir emotions—attacking an individual 
or an organization is much easier and more 
interesting than presenting an objective, 
carefully documented report; in addition to 
the existence of writers with political con- 
victions who slant their material, a large 
number of writers—like most Americans— 
are just naturally suspicious of militant or- 
ganizations. In the case of the Birch So- 
ciety, even reliable sources have printed as 
facts things which were not true at all. 
When evaluating the Birch Society, or any 
other group, it is essential to get back to the 
hard facts. Get them from reliable sources. 
Check them. If you don’t have time to do 
this, suspend judgment; don't be a conclu- 
sion jumper. 

(Note.—One of the things that Civic Af- 
fairs Service is organized to do is answer 
questions of this type on organizations and 
movements. To the best of our ability, we 
will supply factual, documented answers in 
reply to your queries.) 

Action groups are an effective device to 
mobllize opinion, They need not be as con- 
troversial as the Birch Society. They may 
be formed to promote just about any cause, 
on a local, State, or national level. Their 
methods are effective. Readers of Civic Af- 
fairs Monthly, wishing to influence public 
opinion or policy on given matters, will want 
to consider the use of such groups. The 
purpose of this article is to show how such 
groups can work, what methods they use, 
and some of the pitfalls to be avoided. 


Nuclear Bombs: Their Effects and What 
Can Be Done About Them 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, my office received a pamphlet 
today on the subject of “Nuclear Bombs: 
Their Effects and What Can Be Done 
About Them.” This information has 
been compiled and written in plain 
language which can be easily understood 
by the average layman. The Honorable 
WI LIAN H. Bates, of Massachusetts, a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, is the author. My office 
has been beseiged with requests for in- 
formation concerning fallout and its 
effects and what can be done to protect 
the public in the event of a nuclear at- 
tack. The American people are ready 
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to meet the challenge of any potential: 
enemy in a courageous way. They will 
not be bullied or bluffed and they simply 
want to know what is the best way to 
meet any possible attack. I believe that 
Congressman Bates has made a great 
contribution by having this articles 
printed. I feel it should be brought to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress- Of course, all of us hope and pray 
that the day will never come when fall- 
out shelters will be placed in use. We 
all hope that answers to the problems 
that might lead to a catastrophic war 
will be resolved and a solution for 
world peace will be realized in our 
time. President John F. Kennedy has 
broadened the program for civil defense. 
Local officials are enlarging their pro- 
grams and I feel the apathy which has 
been so evident in the past is beginning 
to lessen. We do not want to alarm. 
the American people but precautionary 
steps must be taken for the protection of 
our citizens. I include Congressman 
Bares’ article. 
Nuctear Bomss; THER Errecrs AND WHAT 
Can BR DONE ABOUT THEM 
(By Congressman WILLIAM H. Bates, Repub- 
lican of Massachusetts, member of Joint 

Committee on Atomic Energy) 

The recent resumption of Soviet nuclear 
tests and the general concern about a ther- 
monuclear war has developed great interest 
in questions of nuclear bombs and resulting 
faout. The following questions and an- 
swers give an insight into some of these 
problems. 

Why are we interested in fallout shelters? 

Fallout in an atomic war as well as blast 
heat, and initial radiation from the bomb 
could kill millions of people. Fallout shel- 
ters could save the lives of about 45 million 
people in the event there was an atomic at- 
tack on the United States. Any kind of ma- 
terlal between you and the fallout—as well 
as distance—will cut down on the radiation 
reaching you. Specially designed shelters 
called fallout shelters, are very effective in 
providing protection against atomic bomb at- 
tack. 

In our joint committee hearings it was 
brought out that civil defense preparedness 
could reduce the fatalities in an assumed at- 
tack on the United States from about 25 per- 
cent of the population to about 3 percent- 
It was also brought out that more than 96 
million people in the United States do not 
live in or near likely target areas and there- 
fore not in the likely area of direct or near 
direct hits of atomic bombs. The people not 
in the area of direct hits could be expec 
to survive by using adequately supplied fall- 
out shelters. 

Dr. Edward Teller, father of the H- bomb 
was recently quoted as stating that 9 out of 
10. persons in the United States could be 
saved by using adequate fallout shelters. 

What is fallout? 

It is the radioactive debris from a nuclear 
bomb which has been airborne and deposited 
on the earth. This debris could be in the 
form of solids such as dust which could be 
seen or individual atoms which could not be 
seen. It could fall in dry form or it could 
be brought to earth by rain or snow. The in- 
visible rays, called radiation, given off by the 
fallout material causes injury to the body 
and if a large amount of such radiation !5 
received it causes death. 

Local or close-in fallout occurs almost 
immediately and continues for 10 to 20 
hours after detonation. This is the most 
dangerous fallout. Intermediate fallout 
(which comes from the troposphere up to a 
height of approximately 50,000 feet) takes 
place during the first few weeks after the 
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vomiting but complete recovery can be ex- 


pected. 

What kinds of shelter materials are rec- 
ommended? 

Concrete, brick, sand, metal and earth 


are adequate materials for protection. Equiv- 
alent shielding effects among several mate- 
rials are as follows: 8 inches of concrete 
(minimum required) equals 12 inches of 
earth equals 16 inches of books equals 30 
inches of wood. 

What size shelter would be needed? 

An allowance of 10 square feet per person 
for a family shelter is adequate. 

Could protection from fallout be provided 
by shelters? 

Yes. Expert studies and tests conclude 
that shelters located in homes, under school 
playgrounds, parks, parking areas and in in- 
dustrial plants would provide adequate pro- 
tection from fallout. Fallout protection in 
most cellars or basements without adequate 
shelters would not provide enough shielding 
to protect people from the harmful radi- 
ation. 

What would these shelters cost? 

Shelters providing fallout protection could 
be constructed for about $100 per person 
sheltered. This would apply to the larger 
type shelters. Family shelters, because of 
the smaller size and the accommodations de- 
sired would cost somewhat more. 

Could people live in these shelters for 2 
or 3 weeks? e 

Yes. They would have living and sleeping 
accommodations, toilet facilities, water fa- 
cilities, batteries for lights and radio, and a 
filtered air system. You should see your 
local civil defense agency for more details 
concerning the construction, equipping and 
use of these shelters. 

What conditions would be encountered 
outside the fallout shelters after the 2-week 
period? 

First of all, it should be pointed out that 
the period spent in the shelter could be 2 
weeks more or less. Notification of when it 
would be safe to leave the shelter would be 
obtained by battery powered radio. 

When you are told that it is safe to leave 
the shelter the air outside would be safe to 
breathe. Most food supplies and water sup- 
plies would be safe to use. 

For example the normal household water 
supply in your house would probably be safe 
to drink. Of course if the water comes from 
an open reservoir which has been heavily 
contaminated by fallout, special filtering 
may be required to make it safe to drink. 
You would obtain special instructions on 
this by radio. e 

Canned foods you may have had stored 
in your house would be safe to use. If the 
cans were not protected and were exposed to 
fallout the outside of the cans must first be 
washed or wiped before handling. The con- 
tents of course would not be harmed. 

Fresh vegetables and fruits could also be 
used although the fallout should first be 
washed off and the fruits and vegetables 
peeled as a protective measure. 

Of course, civil and military defense offi- 
cials would monitor food and water supplies, 
roads, and buildings to obtain detailed in- 
formation on how much fallout exists. Then 
they would inform the people what precau- 
tions are required. 

We've heard of the terms “kiloton” and 
“megaton"—what do they mean? 

A kiloton is a unit used to specify the size 
of a nuclear bomb. It is equal to the ex- 
plosive power of 1,000 tons of TNT. For ex- 
ample, the Hiroshima bomb had a yield of 
20,000 tons of TNT equivalent. A megaton 
is equivalent to 1 million tons of TNT. 

What are the effects of a 10-megaton bomb 
on an average city? 

Blast, heat, and immediate radiation are 
the effects of a bomb detonation. 

A 10-megaton bomb would dig a crater 240 
feet deep and 2,500 feet in diameter. Brick 
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apartment houses would be destroyed out to 
a radius of 7 miles from the point ot detona- 
tion. Wooden buildings would burn up to 
a radius of 25 miles from the point of deto- 


nation. 

What are the effects of a 10-megaton bomb 
on man himself? 

Blast injuries from flying debris would oc- 
cur out to a radius of 7 miles from the deto- 
nation. Second degree burns (blistering) on 
the bare skin would occur out to a radius of 
25 miles. 

Thermal effects on humans resulting in 
casualties are produced from: 

(a) Fires caused by direct combustion 
from the heat from the bomb. 

(b) Skin burns. 

(c) Temporary and permanent blindness 
from the intense light of the fireball. 

What are the radiation effects of a 10- 
megaton bomb? 

Initial nuclear radiation of 700 roentgens 
or more would result in death to unpro- 
tected persons and would cover a radius of 
2 miles. Fallout, assuming a 15-knot wind 
(15-20 m.p.h.) would deposit 450 roentgens 
150 miles downwind, 25 miles across and 
over an area of 2,500 square miles. The 
deposition of 450 roentgens infers a radio- 
active fallout which would indicate by 
radiation detector measurement a 450- 
roentgen intensity. 

What are the blast effects on humans from 
nuclear weapons? 

The blast wave close in would hurl mate- 
rial fragments with great force including 
propelling humans around as in an intense 
tornado. Further away lung damage and 
rupture of the eardrums would result. 

How much TNT or other chemical explo- 
sives were used in World War II? 

The total amount of bombs and shells 
used by all combatants in World War II 


“was the equivalent of less than 3 megatons. 


Khrushchey the other day talked of a 100- 
megaton bomb. This single bomb would be 
equivalent to 30 times all of the bombs and 
shells used during the 6 years of World 
War II. 

A 20-megaton bomb has the explosive 
power of a freight train filled with TNT 
stretching from Boston to Mexico City. 


Champion of the Common Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of September 23, 1961: 

CHAMPION OF THE COMMON MAN 


The Reverend John E. Huss, minister of 
the Main Street Baptist Church in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has written a book, “Senator for 
the South” which is a biography of OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON, South Carolina's senior U.S. Sen- 
ator. 

Before going to Jacksonville, Mr. Huss was 
pastor of the Southside Baptist Church at 
Spartanburg for 7 years. Senator JOHNSTON 
and his family are members of that church. 
This gave Mr. Huss ample opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted with Senator JoHN- 
STON. 

Mr. Huss calls Senator JOHNsToNn’s greatest 
characteristic his “enormous concern for the 
common man.” 

The son of a tenant farmer, OLIN JOHN- 
STON has the background to appreciate the 
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problems of common men. His early years, 
says Mr. Huss, “were spent in a typical 
southern farmhouse, unpainted, with no 
finished ceilings and no bathroom. The 
cooking was done on a wood stove in the 
kitchen; the water came from a dug well. 
There was not a single household item which 
could be called a luxury.” 

Senator JoHNSTON came up through poli- 
tics the hard way—twice elected a State 
representative, he was defeated in his first 
bid for the Governor’s mansion and twice 
defeated before becoming Senator from 
South Carolina. Since that time, he has 
become the lith ranking Member of the 
Senate and the 10th ranking Democrat. 

His ability and seniority have given him 
the important posts of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Soil Conserva- 
tion and Forestry, and member of the power- 
ful Senate steering committee, which ap- 
points the membership of the various stand- 
ing Senate committees. 


Steady as You Go: The Growing Storm 
Ahead—A Report to the Second Con- 
gressional District by Congressman 
Daniel B. Brewster, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Maryland, the Honor- 
able DANIEL B. Brewster, a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
clearly alerted his constituency to the 
perils of the hour. 

Because the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] has so ably ex- 
pressed quiet confidence in the ability 
of our Nation to withstand this, our 
greatest challenge, I would like to include 
his entire remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS or Hon. DANTEL B. BREWSTER, OF 
MARYLAND 


The ist session of the 87th Congress draws 
to a close at a point in time where our 
Nation faces perhaps the greatest peril in 
its history. The tensions in our cold war 
struggle with the forces of international 
communism continue to mount. Each day 
brings new Soviet pressure at some point 
along our line of defense. 

We have attempted to achieve world order 
under law. We have supported interna- 
tional organizations which provide the 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. The Soviet Union has deceitfully 
used these same organizations only to fur- 
ther its own selfish ends. It is a sad but 
obvious fact that military force is the only 
argument they understand. As a result—we 
have no further alternatives—we must in- 
crease both our nuclear and our conventional 
military strength. 

We must be ready to engage in mutual 
mass destruction—or stand ready to extin- 
guish brushfire wars, rapidly, before they 
lead to universal catastrophe. 

The President of the United States, in his 
innaugural address, summarized—in one sen- 
tence—our national defense objective: “Only 
when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt 
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can we be certain beyond doubt that they 
will never be employed.” 

It cannot be overemphasized that the 
rapid growth of the Communist empire is a 
real and present threat to our very survival. 
The Communists now control one-third of 
the world’s population and territory. The 
rulers of this vast empire have proclaimed 
without hesitation, vacillation, soft-pedaling 
or apology that their ultimate goal is world 
domination—and they have not attempted to 
conceal their dedication to this goal. 

This gigantic cold war encompasses every 
field of human endeavor—moral, military, 
and economic. In a sense, we are engaged 
in a struggle for the minds of men every- 
where. We believe in the inherent dignity 
of the human individual. The Communists 
believe that man was born to be subservient 
to the state. 

One hundred sixty-one years ago, Thomas 
Jefferson, one of the founders of our country 
said, “I have sworn upon the altar of God— 
eternal hostility against every form of tyr- 
anny over the mind of man.” Jefferson's 
pledge must be America's pledge. 

Those of us who enjoy and believe in free- 
dom must be willing to fight to maintain it. 
Our enemy must know that we and other 
peoples who believe in liberty as deeply as 
we do, will choose to die on our feet rather 
than liye on our knees. 

President Kennedy outlined our course for 
us in his speech on the Berlin crisis when 
he declared: “Any dangerous spot is ten- 
able—if brave men will make it so." 

The thousands who have risked death to 
come over the wall to freedom have faith 
in our cause. Others will follows—so long 
as we have faith in ourselves—and the de- 
termination and the courage to back that 
faith. 

If we stand up now—if we weather this 
challenge—if we convince the Soviets of our 
steadfastnesas—peace with pride may be our 
reward.. If we falter—the avalanche will 
begin. 

Every word—every deed—every action we 
take—must be aimed at one objective—we 
must convince the Soviet Union that we will 
not yield one further inch to communism. 
We must answer every threat of force with 
calmness, but with a determined show of 
counterforce. We must convince Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his cohorts that America is 
united and strong—but above everything 
else—we are ready to once again demonstrate 
the courage that made America great. 


Information You Should Know About the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Civil Relief Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, you 
have been ordered to report for active 
duty with the armed services. You owe 
money on your car, your home, and per- 
haps even on a personal loan. At the 
time you made these debts, you were 
earning considerably more than you will 
earn as a serviceman. Once in the serv- 
ice, you know your service pay may not 
take care of all these debts. 

Congress realized that many people 
would, from time to time, be faced with 
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this situation. Therefore, it decided to 
give you, in the interest of national de- 
fense, some protection. This protection 
is found in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act, which as the name suggests, 
affords protection on civil matters only 
and does not cover criminal prosecution. 
It is one of a series of Federal laws con- 
cerning military service that may be 
found in the appendix to volume 50 of the 
United States Code (50 U.S.C. app. secs. 
501-590). The act is still in effect and 
though titled Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act, protects others, including 
members of the Air Force (50 U.S.C. app. 
secs. 464 and 466(c)). 

This Relief Act does not, repeat, does 
not, wipe out any of your obligations. 
Rather, it temporarily suspends the right 
of your creditors to use a court to compel 
you to pay if, but only if, the court finds 
that your inability to pay is due to your 
military service. Your obligation to 
honor your debts still exists, and some 
day you must pay up. In short, the idea 
behind the Civil Relief Act is to suspend, 
in certain cases, court proceedings dur- 
ing your tour of duty in the military 
service, so that upon your return to 
civilian life you might have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to take measures 
to protect your interests. ; 

Caution: This Relief Act is highly 
technical. Remember, your benefits- 
under it are limited. Do not assume 
that you know all the ins and outs of 
the act, after reading this pamphlet. It 
is intended only to give you a simplified 
bird's-eye view, so that you will have 
some idea of the protections the act af- 
fords. If, after reading this pamphlet, 
you believe some provisions of the act 
may be of immediate benefit to you, you 
should discuss their application to your 
problem with your civilian attorney or 
with a legal assistance officer of the 
Armed Services. If you desire the serv- 
ices of a legal assistance officer, go to 
the nearest military installation and 
ask for his help. 

HOW A LAWSUIT IS PROCESSED 


Before discussing the actual provi- 
sions of the act, it might be helpful for 
you to understand how lawsuits are gen- 
erally conducted. : 

The person who brings the suit is 
known as the plaintiff. The person 
against whom the suit is brought is 
known as the defendant. The typical 
lawsuit is begun when the plaintiff, 
either himself or through an attorney, 
files a written document called a com- 
plaint with the proper court. In the 
complaint, he states why he has started 
the suit. After the complaint is filed, 
the plaintiff must give the defendant 
notice that the suit has been started. 
This is accomplished by means of & 
summons. A summons is a formal writ- 
ten notice to the defendant to the effect 
that a suit has been filed against him 
and that unless he contests the suit, 
judgment may be entered against him. 

If the defendant desires to contest the 
suit, he will normally file a written 
document called an answer stating 
why the plaintiff should not win. After 
a trial, at which both sides may be 
heard, the court enters a judgment in 
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favor of one of the parties. For exam- 
Dle, in a lawsuit involving money, the 
judgment may either order the defend- 
ant to pay or may state that he owes 
nothing. If the defendant is ordered to 
Pay, he should remember that, although 
does not have any property or money 
at that time, the judgment may be col- 
lected years later. 
if the defendant does not file an an- 
Swer within the time specified in the 
Summons, he is said to have defaulted. 
en the defendant has defaulted, the 
Court may enter a judgment by default 
in favor of the plaintiff. 
PART I: GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Section A. Who is protected? 
„ The Civil Relief Act applies only to 
persons in the military service.” Per- 
Sons in the military service include: 
a First. All persons on extended active 
uty, whether inductees, regulars, mem- 
of the National Guard, Reserves, or 
Volunteers, serving with the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Coast Guard, and Marines. 
9 All officers of the Public 
Service detailed for duty with the 
Military services, and 
. All persons who are training 
8 Studying under the supervision of the 
3 States preliminary to induction 
to military service. < 
505 some instances, however, certain 
efits are given to the dependents of 
Persons in the military service and to 
Persons who have guaranteed obli- 
Sations of servicemen. 
Section B. When are you protected? 
15 du are protected during the period of 
ur active military duty and in most 
pre for short periods after separation. 
ote duty begins on the date you enter 
© service and ends on the date you are 
8 Enlisted reservists and 
tees have an additional benefit un- 
the act in that they may ask for 
à ef as soon as they receive orders to 
eport for actiye duty. 
tion C. Where do you get the pro- 
ion? 
= The protection of the Civil Relief Act 
Pig to all lawsuits in any court in 
sas United States, from a justice of the 
= Ce court to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
‘ART IT: GENERAL RELIEF PROVISIONS APPLICABLE 
TO ALL LAWSUITS 


Section A. Protecti 
jud 8 79 ection against default 


der 


(a) General: As has been previously 
plates a lawsuit begins when the 
955 tiff files his complaint. If you, the 
e do not file an answer to the 
time axe complaint within a certain 
the ter you have received notice that 
Tin complaint has been filed, the court 
car then enter its judgment against 
tom This judgment is known as a de- 
mas judgment. However, one of the 
says benefits that you,' being in the 
Reliet service, derive from the Civil 
22 Act is that a court may not enter 
= a judgment against you unless a 
Ho in definite procedure is followed. 

ied this is done is explained below. 
1255 Requiring military affidavit: Un- 
925 € act, before a court can enter a 
5 pene judgment against you, the plain- 
der must make and file a statement un- 

Oath that you are not in the military 
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service. If he is unable to make such 
a statement then he must file a sworn 
statement, first, that you are in the mil- 
itary service, or second, that he is un- 
able to find out whether or not you are 
in the military service. 

(c) Rights of the defendant in the 
service: If the plaintiff files a sworn 
statement stating you are not in the mil- 
itary service, a default judgment may 
then be entered against you. If the 
plaintiff's statement fails to state you 
are not in the military service, a default 
judgment may be entered by the court 
only after it has appointed an attorney 
to represent you and the attorney is 
heard in your behalf. An attorney so 
appointed to represent you has no power 
to waive any of your rights or bind you 
by his acts. 

Further, in the event the court enters 
a default judgment, it can require the 
plaintiff to put up a security deposit. 
This security will protect you in the 
event the judgment is later set aside. 
That is, the security will be used, if nec- 
essary, to pay you for any damages you 
may have suffered as a result of a judg- 
ment that was incorrectly entered 
against you. 

(d) False affidavit: We have said the 
plaintiff must file a sworn statement as 
to your military status. Suppose he 
swears in that statement that you are 
not in the military service, knowing 
that you are—then what? The Relief 
Act makes such false swearing a crime 
and the guilty party can be sent to 
prison for as long as a year, fined not 
more than $1,000, or both. 

(e) Setting aside a default judgment: 
If a default judgment is entered against 
you during your military service, or even 
30 days thereafter, you may still have 
some protection. You may ask the court 
to reopen the case and to set aside the 
default judgment. The court will do so 
if you can show, first, that your applica- 
tion to open the case is being made within 
90 days after your discharge from the 
service; second, tat you were harmed 
or prejudiced by reason of your military 
service in presenting your side of the case 
to the court; and third, you have a valid, 
legal defense to the suit. Even though 
the plaintiff has been found guilty of 
false swearing as discussed in previous 
paragraphs, you must still meet all three 
of these requirements before your case 
may be reopened. 

Caution: If you hear, either indirectly 
through a friend or directly through re- 
ceipt of a summons, that a lawsuit has 
been filed against you, don't panic. In- 
stead, see your civilian attorney or legal 
assistance officer. Let him advise you 
before you take any action. 

By acting without such advice you 
may waive the protection the Relief Act 
gives you. Getting technical for a 
minute, your protection against default 
judgments, as discussed above, applies 
only when you fail to make “any appear- 
ance” in the lawsuit. What acts on your 
part constitute “any appearance” are too 
numerous to mention. Furthermore, an 
act that may not be considered “any 
appearance” in one court may be in 
another. 
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Always get the advice of an attorney. 
It may be to your advantagė for the law- 
suit to be tried immediately. But this 
decision should be made only after an at- 
torney has reviewed the facts of your 
case. 

Section B. Stays. 

(a) General: As you have seen, the 
Relief Act gives you some relief from de- 
fault judgments. That relief you have 
no matter what the plaintiff has asked 
the court to do be it to allow the plain- 
tiff to adopt your child, to grant a di- 
vorce, to award damages for injuries, 
and so forth. Because this relief applies 
generally to all lawsuits, those sections 
of the act are referred to as “general 
relief” provisions. There are still other 
important “general relief” provisions in 
the act. Those pertaining to Stays of 
lawsuits will be discussed next. 

A stay is an order of the court stopping 
or delaying court proceedings in the law- 
suit until a later date. 

(b) How military service affects stays: 
At any stage of a lawsuit you, a service- 
man, may ask the court to stay the pro- 
ceedings. This is true whether you are 
the plaintiff or the defendant. In addi- 
tion, the court itself may order the pro- 
ceedings delayed without being asked. If 
the court is not asked for a postpone- 
ment by the person in-the military serv- 
ice, then it is not required by the act to 
grant one. On the other hand, when a 
stay is requested by a serviceman, the 
act requires the court to grant it unless, 
in the opinion of the court, his ability 
to prosecute or defend the lawsuit is 
not materially affected by reason of his 
military service. 

When you ask for a stay initially, you 
need only to show the court that you are 
in the service. If the other party to the 
lawsuit does not want it delayed, he must 
prove to the court that your military 
service does not materially affect your 
ability to prosecute or defend. You have 
no automatic right to a stay. The judge 
of the court will decide whether you 
should have one. If he does grant one, 
under the act, he may order it for as 
long as your military service plus 3 
months. 

Requesting a stay may be any appear- 
ance for the purposes of a default judg- 
ment mentioned above. 

Section C. Statutes of limitations. 

In most instances, a person who has a 
right to bring a lawsuit in any court or 
a proceeding before any Government 
administrative board or agency must do 
so within a certain time limit. The laws 
and regulations setting this time limit 
are known as statutes of limitations. 
These statutes start running from the 
instant the suit or proceeding could first 
have been filed. A statute of limitation 
is said to have run when the time limit 
for filing has passed. 

Under the general relief provisions of 
the Civil Relief Act, these statutes stop 
running while you are in the military 
service. In order to determine whether 
a particular statute of limitation has 
run, exclude the period of time that you 
are in the military service. 

For example, someone damages your 
car in Virginia on January 2, 1961. You 
enter the service on February 1, 1961, and 
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remain in the service until January 31, 
1963. Suppose Virginia's statute of lim- 
itation requires suit for damages to be 
filed with the proper court within 6 years 
from the date of the accident. Under 
the Civil Relief Act, the 2 years you are 
in the military service are not counted 
in the 6 years you have to file suit. Thus, 
you have until January 1969 to file suit. 

Suppose in the above that you had 
damaged someone else's car. In this in- 
stance, the other party would also have 
until January 1969 to bring suit against 
you. 

In both of the above examples, the ac- 
cident occurred before you entered the 
service. Nevertheless, the same results 
would be reached if it had occurred after 
you had entered the service. 

PART III: SPECIFIC RELIEF PROVISIONS APPLICABLE 

TO PARTICULAR LAWSUITS AND SITUATIONS 


Section A. Interest in excess of 6 per- 
cent per year. 

. Let us assume that you entered into 
an obligation which requires you to pay 
more than 6 percent per year. After- 
ward you enter the military service. Un- 
der the Relief Act you may start paying, 
if you like, only 6 percent. However, you 
are advised to tell your creditors what 
you are going to do and cite the Relief 
Act as your authority. If the person 
whom you owe objects, he must ask the 
proper court to require you to pay more 
than 6 percent per year. However, be- 
fore the court can do so, the party that 
you owe must show that your ability to 
pay interest in excess of 6 percent is 
not materially affected by reason of your 
military service.” 

As used in the Relief Act, interest in- 
clude service charges, renewal charges, 
fees, or any charges—except bona fide 
insurance—in respect of such obliga- 
tions. 


Caution: This relief applies only to 
obligations made before you entered 
military service, not to those made while 
in the service. 

Section B. Installment contracts, 
mortgages, trust deeds, and so forth. 

While a civilian, you entered into con- 
tracts to buy a home, a refrigerator, 
wristwatch, automobile, or perhaps even 
a horse. You paid so much down and 
agreed to pay the remainder in monthly 
installments. Under each contract, you 
agreed, for all practical purposes, that 
if you failed to make the payments on 
the dates the contracts called for, the 
seller could take the property back and 
sell it to the highest bidder. 

Furthermore, you may have agreed, 
for example, that if at the time of the 
sale you still owed $1,500 and if the 
seller were to get only $1,000, you would 
still be liable to the seller for the $500 
difference. 

With the above contracts in force, you 
enter the military service, and because 
of your reduced income, you fail to 
make payments when due. Does the 
act provide you with any protection? 

Yes, but not to the extent of being 
unfair to the seller. Remember, we are 
talking about contracts you made and 
paid on before you entered the service. 
Under these circumstances, the seller 
cannot repossess or foreclose on the 
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property involved without first getting 
the permission of a court. If the seller 
were to take the property and sell it 
without a court’s permission, he could 
be made to pay a fine and even be sent 
to jail. Before the court will give its 
permission, it looks into the reason be- 
hind your failure to make payments 
when due. If satisfied that it is be- 
cause of your military service, the court 
will then do what it thinks is fair to 
you and to the seller. It may, for ex- 
ample, order you to return the property 
to the seller, and the seller to return to 
you the amount you have already paid. 
Or, it may decide to let you keep the 
property and make smaller payments 
than called for in your contract. 

Caution: This protection does not ap- 
ply to obligations entered into after you 
enter military service. 

Section C. Leases and evictions. 

(a) Leases: When you entered mili- 
tary service, you and your dependents 
were living in a rented house or apart- 
ment. You pay rent by the month. The 
lease still has a few months or even sev- 
eral years to run. You cannot and your 
dependents do not wish to, remain in the 
house or apartment. Can you cancel the 
lease? 

Yes, by giving your landlord 30 days’ 
written notice and citing the act as your 
authority. The 30 days does not neces- 
sarily start running from the day notice 
is given. Rather, it starts running on 
the day the next monthly rent payment 
is due. For example, you pay rent on the 
first of each month. You give notice on 
the 20th of October. In this case, you 
owe rent for November. Your lease ter- 
minates on the last day of November. 

The act has a special notice provision 
for leases requiring rent to be paid other 
than monthly. The right to terminate 
leases under the act includes not only 
property leased and occupied for dwell- 
ing purposes but also property leased 
and occupied for “professional, business, 
agricultural, or similar purposes.” 

Caution: The most common miscon- 
ception of the act is that it gives you the 
right to terminate a lease made after 
you enter the service—it does not. This 
means that a lease made while you are 
in service should contain a clause pro- 
viding for termination on 30 days’ writ- 
ten notice if you receive transfer orders. 

An example of such a clause, where 
you are renting from someone, follows: 

It is expressly agreed that if the lessee 
herein should receive official orders relieving 
him from station at or retiring or re- 
lieving him from active duty in the Army 
(Navy) (Air Force) or assigning him public 
quarters, he may terminate this lease upon 
written notice of his intention so to do, and 
such termination shall become effective 30 
days after the date of the service of the 
notice upon the lessor, and if the date of 
such termination shall fall between days on 
which rent becomes due, there shall accrue 
on the first day of the rental period in which 
such termination shall take effect a propor- 
tlonate part only of the rent which would be 
due but for such termination, 


Where you are renting to someone; 
consider the following: 

It is expressly agreed that if the lessor 
herein should receive official orders returning 
him to station at or retiring or reliev- 
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ing him from active duty in the Army 
(Navy) (Air Force) he may terminate this 
lease upon written notice of his intention 
so to do, and such termination shall become 
effective 30 days after the date of the service 
of the notice upon the lessee, and if the date 
of such termination should fall between 
days on which rent becomes due, there shall 
accrue on the first day of the rental period 
in which such termination shall take effect 
a proportionate part only of the rent which 
would be due but for such termination. 


(b) Evictions: Your dependents— 
wife, children, parents, and so forth— 
are living in a house or apartment for 
which the rent is $80 or less per month. 
The rent is not paid. Can they be 
evicted? 

Yes, but only after a court has given 
permission. This is so whether your de- 
pendents began living there before or 
after you entered military service. If 
the landlord evicts them without first se- 
curing a court’s permission, he could be 
fined, placed in jail, or both. 

Once the landlord asks a court’s per- 
mission to evict your dependents, the 
court first decides whether or not non- 
payment of rent is due to your military 
service. If the court decides it is not, 
then the court may order your depend- 
ents evicted. 

On the other hand, if failure to pay is 
attributed to your military service, the 
court will make the landlord wait for not 
longer than 3 months before they may 
be evicted. The idea is to provide a 
reasonable time during which another 
place for your dependents to live can be 
found. However, the payment of all 
rents due is not thereby excused. 

The landlord is also prohibited by the 
act from holding your household goods 
as security for unpaid rent, unless per- 
mitted by the court. 

PART IV: MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Section A. Insurance. 

You are the owner of a commercial in- 
surance policy insuring your life. On 
entering military service, you are no 
longer able to pay the premiums. 

If you wish to keep the policy current, 
you may, under the act, request the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to guarantee pay- 
ment of the premiums. The maximum 
amount of life insurance on which pay- 
ment of premiums will be guaranteed is 
$10,000. That amount may be in one or 
more policies. 

Upon separation from military service, 
you have 2 years in which to pay all pre- 
miums and interest due. 

Section B. Storage liens. 

Suppose either before or during your 
military service, you place your “house- 
hold goods, furniture, or personal ef- 
fects” in storage. You fail to pay the 
storage charges when due. 

Under these circumstances, the stor- 
age company cannot sell your property 
to cover its charges without a court or- 
der. If your failure to pay is due to 
your military service, the court may stay 
the proceedings or enter a judgment that 
the court thinks is fair to both parties. 

Section C. Public lands, mining claims, 
and homestead entries. 

Special provisions of the act relate to 
mining, homestead and other claims on 
public lands. These claims will not be 
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lost through absence resulting from your 
service if you follow - 
sions of the act. as eee 
PART v. TAXES (AND MOTOR VEHICLE 
REGISTRATION) 

Section A. General. 
> © act exempts your service pay and 
5 Property from taxation by 
ee in which you may be stationed 
State than your home or domiciliary 
oi te and also provides that the payment 
z income tax may be deferred for up to 
10 domthe after discharge if your ability 
bay the tax is materially impaired by 

reason of your service, 
Section B, Residence against domicile. 
(a) General: Before you can deter- 
What taxes are properly assessable 
1 and your dependents, you must 
ue the distinction between the 
— residence“ and “domicile” and 

e protection afforded by the act. 

x Under this act, the sole right to tax 
ela Military pay and your personal 
Fated Temains with your State of 
micile when you are absent therefrom 
aa with military or naval 


—.— Residence: Residence is generally 
x ed as a “factual place of abode” at 
A Particular time.. However, a great deal 
confusion exists in defining this term 
wenn various State laws define the 
ently residence” or “resident,” differ- 
the 1 definition of “resident” in 
1 laws of the various States differ 
rom one another. Whenever a word is 
that cally defined in a particular law, 
7 definition is, of course, controlling. 
fin be Domicile: Domicile may be de- 
> in legal terms as “that place where 
h ee has his true, fixed, and permanent 
to © and principal establishment and 
1 Which, whenever he is absent there- 
SN he has the intention of returning.” 
cis. understand the problem of domi- 
Ps you must first understand that there 
85 ane kinds; namely, first, domicile 
— er or birth, second, domicile by 
DRA ion of law; third, domicile of 
eee It is legally impossible not to 
ees a domicile, and an old domicile is 
Ost until a new one is acquired. 
cile pea origin 1 the domicile auto- 
uired by every child at 
i and is identical with the domicile 
birth Parents. The actual place of 
does not determine domicile of 
8 For example, a child born to 
stat tizen parents while in the service 
oned in Virginia does not neces- 
ied become a domiciliary of Virginia. 
S ro vaat time, the father was domiciled 
d orado, the child, also becomes a 
Te Mty of colorado: 
omicile of origin, domicile b; 
serrana of law exists independent of 
3 e subject's intention and actual resi- 
ence, For example, 4 woman upon 
aila £e generally loses her own domi- 
ma a by operation of law, acquires 
of her husband, regardless of her 
2 residence or intention. 
z micile of choice is the place which 
chosan has voluntarily elected and 
cae ae for himself to replace his previ- 
8 To ane your domicile 
a ultaneous concur- 
rence of these elements: 2 
actual residence bodily pres- 
€nce—in the new locality; second, an 
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intention to remain there permanently 
or indefinitely; and third, an intent to 
abandon the old domicile. 

Once the above elements have occurred 
simultaneously you have changed your 
domicile. However, proving the requisite 
intent, particularly if the change of 
domicile gives you a tax advantage, may 
be difficult. In this event, your word, 
though considered, will not necessarily 
satisfy taxing authorities. They may 
demand, and properly so, evidence of 
someovert acts on your part indicative 
of the requisite intent. In short, your 
actions speak louder than your words. 
Some of the clearest indications that 
you consider a State to be your domicile 
is by registering to vote and voting, 
licensing your motor vehicle, and paying 
income and personal property taxes, if 
any. Caution: Do not register to vote 
or vote in any election in a State that is 
not your State of domicile unless you 
intend to abandon your old domicile and 
establish that State as your new dom- 
icile, > 

Service personnel are tempted from 
time to time to change their domicile in 
order to avoid the income tax of a par- 
ticular State. Before doing so, you 
should remember that domicile not only 
exerts its influence in determining your 
liability for income and personal prop- 
erty taxes, but in other very important 
areas as well. The following is illustra- 
tive of these areas: 

First, liability for State inheritance 
taxes; second, where your will would be 
probated; and who may act as executor 
thercof and as testamentary guardian of 
your minor children; third, the right to 
yote; fourth, bonuses for wartime serv- 
ice; fifth, the right to hold public office; 
sixth, the right to homestead, veterans 
claims, or tax exemptions; seventh, 
whether you or your children may at- 
tend a State college without paying 
higher fees required of nondomiciliary 
residents; eighth, where you may obtain 
a divorce, 

In short, before attempting to change 
your domicile, take a good long look at 
the overall picture. 

Section C. Income taxes. 

As previously stated, the act, a Fed- 
eral law, exempts your military pay from 
all State income taxes except those im- 
posed by the State of your domicile while 
absent therefrom in compliance with 
military orders. Therefore, unless your 
present duty station is located in the 
State of your domicile, your military pay 
cannot be taxed by the State where sta- 
tioned even though their laws provide 
otherwise. 

The act does not exempt nonmilitary 
income derived from sources within a 
State where you may be serving. They 
can and do, for example, require you to 
pay an income tax cn salaries from ci- 
vilian employment therein, rents from 
real property located therein, and profits 
from the sale of such property, even 
though your domicile is elsewhere. Or- 
dinarily you will file a resident income- 
tax return to your home State on all of 
your income and a nonresident return 
to the State where serving on nonmili- 
tary income earned in that State. This 
could mean that you may pay taxes on 
your nonmilitary income to both your 
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home State and the State where serving. 
Tax credits may reduce the overall tax 
burden, however. 

Furthermore, the act does not exempt 
any civilian member of your household 
from taxes by the State in which he or 
she is temporarily residing. For exam- 
ple, if you are domiciled in Florida, or- 
dered to duty in Virginia, and accom- 
panied by your wife—civilian—who ob- 
tains employment there, your wife is lia- 
ble to Virginia for income tax on her 
salary from Virginia employment. See 
your legal assistance officer or income 
tax adviser for rules governing appor- 
tionment. : 

Any tax on income—Federal, State, 
or local—may be deferred for a period 
extending not more than 6 months after 
separation from active service, without 
interest or penalty, if your ability to pay 
the income tax is materially impaired 
by reason of such service. You should 
make written request upon the taxing 
authorities for such deferment. Note 
that this does not excuse you from filing. 
a return unless your home State law 
specifically exempts you from filing. 

Section D. Personal property taxes, 

As the “tax day” varies from state to 
state, your personal property could be 
present for tax purposes in several tax- 
ing jurisdictions the same year. To 
protect you, the Act prohibits any state 
except that of your domicile from taxing 
your personal property. 

It is emphasized that the Relief Act 
does not relieve your wife from paying 
the tax to the State where residing on 
her personal property. It is often dif- 
ficult to determine whether certain per- 
sonal property belongs to you or your 
wife. 

Section E. Real property taxes. 

Real property—such as a house—is 
subject to local taxes. The Act gives 
you no exemption from this tax. 

Section F. Motor vehicle registration. 

The act allows you to retain your home 
State registration on your motor 
as long as you have paid the license fee 
or excise required by your home State. 
The vehicle title should be in your name 
alone as the Act exempts only you. 

PART VI: CONCLUSION 

The specific nature of all of the relief 
available to you under the Act is a mat- 
ter about which you should consult an 
attorney. The Act is designed to deal 
fairly with you and your creditors. 
While relief is very often available to 
you, you are expected and required to 
show good faith by doing what you can 
to discharge your obligations. 


Aid to Our Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 
Mr, CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, why not 
let our senior citizens earn more? I feel 
very strongly that the amount that our 
senior citizens who receive social security 
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benefits should be entitled to earn, with- 
out endangering their benefits, should be 
increased to $2,400 per year, at least. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I desire to include an excel- 
lent editorial on this subject which 
appeared in the issue of September 2, 
1961, of the Saturday Evening Post, as 


follows: 
Wuy Nor Ler THE ELDERLY EARN Att THEY 
Can? 
(By Bruce Bliven) 

A controversial feature of the social secur- 
ity law is the one that restricts the earnings 
of the beneficiaries between the ages of 65 
and 72. Congress seems to have an uneasy 
conscience about this matter; repeatedly, 
since the law was first passed in 1935, the 
regulation has been liberalized. According 
to the most recent change, the beneficiary 
must give up only $1 for each $2 that he 
earns between $1,200 and $1,500, and $1 for 
each $1 earned above $1,500. 

A good many people feel that the restric- 
tion on earnings ought to be abolished 
entirely, and numerous bills have been 
introduced to bring this about. Among the 
arguments In fayor of such action are these: 

1. Elderly people need the money. More 
than one-third of all Americans beyond 65 
have no income except social security pay- 
ments. A study made in Milwaukee, Wis., 
showed that the average retired couple was 
receiving a total of $110 a month at a time 
when the cost of living for two persons was 
reckoned at $186. 

2. This law discriminates against those 
who must work for their living. You may 
receive unlimited amounts as dividends, in- 
terests, pensions, annuities, or rentals, with- 
out having your social security affected. 

3. Conditions have completely changed 
since the law was passed in 1935, when the 
great depression was severe. It was intended 
to force people out of the labor market. To- 
day, in view of our grim contest with Soviet 
Russia, we need every bit of productive 
power this Nation possesses. 

4. Health experts are unanimous in saying 
that elderly people ought to do at least some 
work to preserve their physical and mental 


5. We now have the anomalous situation 
where the Government is making a big prop- 
aganda drive to persuade industry to hire 
and retain older workers, and then punishes 
these workers for accepting employment. 

That repeal of this limitation would be 
overwhelmingly popular with the country 
there is little doubt. , However, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
in the recent past opposed abolition of the 
restriction. Its arguments are these: 

1. It would be expensive. The number of 
persons receiving benefits would be increased 
by about 1,400,000; the immediate cost would 
be $2 billion a year; and the long-range cost 
would require an increase of 1 percent In the 
payroll tax. 

2. Most of those now receiving social se- 
curity are not well enough to work for wages. 

3. Social security was never intended 
to be a penston or annuity, but insurance 
against the hazard of unemployment in old 
age. 

Those who favor abolition of the restric- 
tions reply that the actual cost to the econ- 
omy as a whole would not be nearly so large 
as the figure quoted indicates, whatever the 
effect on the cost structure of the social 
security system. 

Abolition of the restriction would reduce 
the work of those keeping the records, who 
now alter thousands of monthly checks in 
a te with the changing pattern of 
work. 

The Government would obtain a substan- 
tiul sum in income taxes on the increased 
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earnings of those now receiving social 
security. 

In many cases people who cannot live on 
their social security benefits—since the dol- 
lar has lost half its purchasing power in the 
past two decades—are a burden on local 
relief rolls. Permitted to earn as much as 
they can, some of these would require less 
help from community agencies, or none. 

Almost every cent of the extra money that 
would be earned would go into buying con- 
sumer goods. 

As to the health of elderly people, a report 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare itself, in September 1960, states 
that only 36 percent of those between 65 and 
72 “were unable [because of chronic condi- 
tions| to carry on their usual activity or 
had some limitation in the kind or amount 
of activity.” 

While it may be true that social security 
was not intended as an annuity or pension, 
it is in fact so regarded today by nearly 
everybody—including the 1,400,000 who have 
paid social security taxes in the past and are 
now prohibited from receiving any benefits. 

And finally, some people would argue that 
if the restriction on earnings is socially un- 
desirable, it should be repealed even though 
this would at first cost a substantial sum, 


Freshmen Speak Out in Congress of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to a news- 
paper article written by Ralph de Tole- 
dano. We are all aware of the out- 
standing crop of freshmen Congressmen, 
and we of the conservative philosophy, 
are especially proud of the gentleman 
from Indiana, Congressman DONALD C. 
Bruce, He has grown in stature as few 
freshmen ever grow. His attacks on the 
leftwingers, do-gooders, and spenders 
has been outstanding. He is the type of 
conservative his constituents of Marion 
County, Ind., appreciate. More power 
to Don Bruce and his conservative pro- 
gram. 

The article follows: 

FRESHMEN SPEAK OUT IN CONGRESS OF UNITED 
STATES 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

In the House of Representatives, the fresh- 
man Congressman is considered the lowliest 
of creatures. Only in rare cases does he 
emerge as a public figure in the first months 
of his tenure. As a result, the new Congress- 
men tend to band together, as the young Re- 
publicans did during the 80th Congress in 
the “Marching and Chowder Society,” later 
headed by Richard Nixon. 

Now 14 Republicans, newly elected to the 
House, have pooled their intellectual re- 
sources to state a philosophy and a program. 
Since everything must have a title these 
days, they have called their efforts Opera- 
tion Survival and then taken to the floor 
to speak their pieces. Last week, the opera- 
tion was launched by Representative DONALD 
C. Bruce, an energetic and dedicated Hoo- 
sier. What he had to say refiected no partisan 
bitterness. In fact, his statesmanlike ap- 
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proach was more than a little refreshing and 
what he had to say was, in effect, a mani- 
Testo of enlightened conservatism. 

“We believe," Don Bruce said, “that 
though conditions change and circumstances 
vary, there are valid truths that remain un- 
changeable. We believe that these truths 
are as applicable today as they have been 
throughout history.“ This, in his mind, does 
not negate the concept of progress. The 
only true hope for progress lies in the 
strengthening of our free soclety of constitu= 
tional Government with its preservation of 
the delicate balance between the legislative, 
judicial and executive branches of Govern- 
ment, 

Reiterating the classic American formula- 
tion that “all men are endowed by their 
Creator“ with the inalſenable rights of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” Bruce 
rejected the welfare state Ideal “which holds 
that goyernment can be the grantor of rights 
or the guarantor of individual happiness, It 
is the function of government to protect the 
inherent rights of individual man“ by re- 
straining those who would infringe upon 
the natural rights of any man—be the ag- 
gressor individual, corporate, or a group of 
individuals merely associated in a common 
action. 

Unlike many who hold more liberal views, 
Representative Bruce sees no place in this 
country for the Marxist theory of the class 
struggle or any other form of Socialist 
dogma. “We agree with Lincoln,” Bruce 
sald, “that if there is anything which it is 
the duty of the whole people to never entrust 
to any hands but their own, that thing is 
the preservation and perpetuity of their own 
liberties and institutions.” 

As a consequence, apprehension is expres- 
sed at the fantastic growth of Federal con- 
trol over the lives of our citizens * * * we 
observe that the Federal Government is 
rapidly ceasing to be the servant of the 
people and is rapidly becoming its master. 
~ witness the perversion of words, where 
liberty becomes license, where collectivism is 
disguised as progress, where subsidies are 
substituted for initiative, where dependency 
replaces responsibility. 

The Bruce manifesto really comes to grips 
with a question worrying many Americans 
by its direct attack on those who regiment 
life in this country. In blunt language 
Bruce charged: J 

“The tentacles of the social planners, who 
possibly out of the finest motives but lack- 
ing in the understanding of liberty and the 
lessons of history, attempt to impose their 
ideas of what is good for their fellow man 
upon their brethren, thereby falsely assum- 
ing that he is helping us to move ahead into 
a glorious tomorrow.” 

With equal bluntness, Don Bruce, of In- 
diana—a State known for its sense of inde- 
pendence—warned that the freshmen Con- 
gressmen of “Operation Survival” had no 
intention of offering “material benefits as a 
largesse of government. We know that we 
can give nothing In a material way that we 
do not first take from the people. We have 
dedicated ourselves in an attempt to restore 
a balance in government, a withdrawal of 
Federal control from the multiple intrusions 
into the lives of the people, a pledge to fis- 


cal integrity, moral responsibility, and 
sound progress based upon constitutional 
liberty.” 


I quote from this manifesto at such length 
because, given the nature of Washington, it 
caused little stir in the House of Represent- 
atives. Yet it is one that should be read 
with care, both by those who agree and those 
who disagree. Its language may not have 
the mellifiuous flow of Churchill's. periods, 
but its sinceranity gives it eloquence of 
its own. 

The speeches by the freshmen that fol- 
lowed the Bruce manifesto and spelled out 
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its propositions in detail had the same seri- 
ousness. Reading them, it struck me that 
the compilation was well worth saving, that 
it should be distributed in printed form by 
one of the less partisan foundations, and 
Perhaps that the mimeographed sheets I 
an my hand might be a historic docu- 
This last point may sound like an exag- 
Seration. But there are far too parayi 
forts by our legislators to rise above the bat- 
tle over this bill or that measure and to 
State a few basic principles. The Con- 
SRESsIoNaL Recorp is seldom a source for 
— Kind of serious appraisal. Last week, 
eee it became a vehicle for what may 
ea referred to in the future as a milestone 
American political action. 


Television: A Children’s Hour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, chil- 
= ee peers the forgotten citizens of 
when it comes to television 

Programs 


Now Newton N. Minow, FCC Chair- 
man, and Attorney General Robert F. 
Hunt have come forward with a bril- 

t solution to the establishment of 
‘rich which will challenge and en- 
an lives and the minds of all chil- 


modere is, indeed, a whole new ferment 
the field of television which will lead 
r programs mm 
—— p on the commercial 
Ra include herewith articles from the 
ew York Times, and the Christian 
nce Monitor, on these matters: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 23, 1961] 
TV: A CHILDREN’S Hour 
a (By Jack Gould) 
arents who for years have been dismayed 
Over the caliber of television in the hectic 
Presupper period from 5 to 6 o'clock, will be 
ot to give a cheer this morning for 
2 ashington fathers. 
X ttorney General Robert F. Kennedy and 
ewton N. Minow, Chairman of the Federal 


persuading the networks to co- 

Operate in the presentation of a civilized 

n's hour, 

in his Suggestion, announced by Mr, Minow 
t Second spectacular before a group of 

the xecutives, is both overdue and timely; 
child viewer always has received short 

mE 8 executivo chambers, especially 

role in induci 
4 TV set in the frst p ji ing adults to buy 


The Ameri 
humbta can ite ete Co., the Co- 


dently 


i „ 
a cl rotating responsibility for the hour 
Pog ve the appeal of making the burden 
Ppeasement only one-third as bad as it 
ee been. 
TV industry winced over the - 
5 eager 
mothe the Department of Justice to be a 
ers helper in smoothing out any legal 
— to a qualitative children's hour, it 
the y itself to blame. At the moment 
younger generation’s sole network pro- 
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gram after school and before dinner is Dick 
Clark’s “Bandstand,” a session appealing to 
the substantial purchasing power of teen- 
agers rather than to younger children, of 
whom Mr. Kennedy has seven and Mr. 
Minow two. 

At the moment the children's hour falls 
in the domain of the individual stations 
associated with the networks, some of which 
offer cartoons while others present movies 
and TV reruns that capture the child and 
adult viewer on a single commercial hook. 

The networks understandably regretted 
that Mr. Minow did not put a little more 
Federal emphasis on the children’s shows 
that they do offer. On weekday mornings 
there is the fine “Captain Kangeroo,” which 
now may find itself in a warmer CBS em- 
brace, and there are a number of presenta- 
tions on Saturday and Sunday mornings. 

But the Messrs. Kennedy and Minow obyi- 
ously do not subscribe to TV’s pet theory 
that children and everyone else must learn 
to adjust to video’s schedules rather than 
the other way around. The weekday waste- 
land in the late afternoon has been appar- 
ent for years. 

Mr, Minow wisely kept on his own side 
of the regulatory fence and did not try to 
spell out what should be in the children's 
hour. The opportunities are so broad that 
if each network had one policymaking official 
experienced in the field, which none of the 
chains do, the job should not be insur- 
mountable. The British Broadcasting Corp., 
which regards TV for children as an inviolate 
area of great responsibility, has done the as- 
signment well for years. 

But the Department of Justice and the 
FCC must be patient if they are to be suc- 
cessful child counselors in videoland. One 
of the TV industry's problems is that chil- 
dren often dislike children’s programs, and 
in fairness they often benefit from some of 
the adult programing, which should be part 
of any overall balance sheet on the problem. 
A companion difficulty, of course, is that so 
much of TV for grownups poses no diffi- 
culties in comprehension for the very young. 

The task of holding a child's interest in 
TV is an especially formidable one because 
the volume of programs leads to such rapid 
sophistication. And also there is the age 
problem; children’s TV cannot use the buck- 
shot technique over a broad span of years 
if it is to hit any one group with maximum 
effectiveness. 

Such problems, however, are not for of- 
ficial Washington to add to its other con- 
cerns. It remains for the industry now to 
show that where children are concerned 
TV can offer something more than “time 
wasters,” another of Mr. Minow's inventive 
phrases that cut so unerringly to the core 
of TV’s contemporary problems. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 22, 1961] 
TV REFOCUS ASKED 
(By Josephine Ripley) 
WASHINGTON.—It may be the better pro- 
gram campaign of Newton N. Minow, Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, "br it may be a public yearning for 


learning. 

Whatever it is, the result has been a wide 
new spectrum of educational programs this 
fall on both commercial and educational 
television. 

The appeal is to youth. The new pro- 
grams, some of which will be carried nation- 
wide on the big networks, are provocative, 
precedent setting, and varied. 

There is NBC's “Continental Classroom,” a 

for teachers and college students 
featuring a two-semester course on “The 
Structure and Functions of American Gov- 
ernment.” 

The program will premiere with Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk as guest, on September 
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25. It may be taken for college credit at 
many colleges and universities across the 
country. 

It's a stiff, 5-day-a-week course and the 
first, of national scope, to depart from non- 
controversial, scientific material. 

“COLLEGE OF THE AIR” 


It will cover theory, politics, constitutional 
issues, the presidency, the Supreme Court, 
Congress, and U.S. foreign policy. 

CBS has a new educational program called 
“College of the Air,” which also starts on 
September 25. The series will open with 
“The New Biology.” It will be a daily, half- 
hour program carried over some 176 stations. 

It is presented by the Learning Resources 
Institute which represents several national 
educational organizations. It is taped, and 
many stations have booked it for an early 
morning showing, around 6 a.m. 

Something distinctly new and different, 
beamed directly to the young, its ABC's 
“American Newsstand.” This will be a daily, 
10-minute news program, 4:50 to 5 p.m. 
(New York time), Monday through Priday. 

It will give emphasis to subjects of par- 
ticular interest to young people—such as 
scientific achievements, educational news, 
the progress of Government programs such 
as the Peace Corps, and news of the enter- 
tainment world. 

NBC has a similar program, called “Up- 
date,” which is a Saturday news roundup 
for young people, showing at noon. 

In addition to the network programs, edu- 
cational TV stations are offering a wide se- 
lection of university-sponsored courses this 
year, according to the National Educational 
Association. 

NEW YORK FARE 

For New Yorkers, for instance, there are 
two New York University-sponsored courses: 
“The Literature of Modern Ireland” and "A 
History of Modern Russia.” 

Education will take over in the early eve- 
ning as well as early morning, according to 
the National Educational Television and Ra- 
dio Center schedule for the coming year. Its 
52 educational station affiliates will carry 
outstanding educational programs during 
prime viewing times three evenings a week. 

On Mondays, stations will present docu- 
mentaries, including Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's 
“Prospects of Mankind,” and the “Intertel” 
series, which includes the best documen- 
taries from four countries, the United States, 
Britain, Canada, and France. 

The Wednesday prime-time shows feature 
“Significant Persons,” and Friday's show will 
be turned over to the arts. 

All this—and more, of course—is entirely 
apart from closed-circuit television beamed 
directly to the classroom. It is estimated 
that some 3,500,000 children in some 7,500 
elementary and high schools will be in- 
structed by television courses this year. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
22, 1961] 
(By Frederick W. Roevekamp) 

New YorkK.—The second Minow wave for 
program reform is splashing over the Na- 
tion’s television industry, which has not quite 
dried itself from the first one. 

This time, Newton M. Minow, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, has focused his demands on the 
specific, and what he evidently considers 
crucial, area of children’s programs. 

Instead of the overwhelmingly gray, pallid 
children’s fare now on the screens, Mr. Minow 
would like to see more programs designed 
to uplift, inspire, illuminate, and inform. 

For a start, “just to get off dead center,” 
he proposes that the three major networks 
take turns presenting a daily 1-hour after- 
noon show of the best you can produce for 
youngsters, 
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SEASON OF DECISION 

“Your season of decision is at hand,” Mr. 
Minow said in a speech prepared for the 
luncheon of the Radio and Television Execu- 
tives Society In New York September 22 which 
was crowded by high-ranking broadcasting 
executives. “Use it wisely. 

“No other group of men and women in the 
United States will make decisions which 
sweep with more penetrating impact upon 
the American mind. Your decisions will af- 
fect mofe children’s hours in America, for 
good or evil, than the teachers in our schools, 
and I say with some shame, than many 
parents in our homes.” 

One of the first reactions in the industry 
to Mr. Minow’s speech was the observation 
that while his by now legendary TV waste- 
land speech last May was a general indict- 
ment and challenge, this one was specific 
and would call for a specific response from 
the industry. 

INDUSTRY JARRED 


The broadcasting business has seen FCC 
Chairmen come and go. The role of active 
watchdog over the Nation’s airwaves into 
which Mr. Minow has cast the FCC has not 
been entirely new on paper and in legal 
theory. But its sudden emergence into prac- 
tice has bewildered the industry, which had 
become accustomed to regard the FCC as 
little more than a technical supervisor, ob- 
servers say. 

Within the few months of being in office, 
the energetic young lawyer has stepped into 
the center spot in broadcasting which for 
all practical purposes has stood empty until 
now, it is felt here. The rush for tickets to 
his luncheon appearance unsurprisingly re- 
sembled that of a Broadway “hit.” 

Mr. Minow's reputed determination to 

his reform proposals and the signs 
that he is enjoying support in some key 
spots of the Federal Government, including 
the Justice Department and by implication 
the White House, have made him undoubt- 
edly the most closely watched figure in 
broadcasting today. 

After paying tribute to “tangible Indica- 

tions of an increasing awareness of your 
responsibilities,“ Mr. Minow assessed the 
quality and impact of present children’s TV 
programs: 
At one end of the quality spectrum, he 
said, there were shows of “some beneficial 
effects on some children.” On the opposi- 
tion end he saw programs which do children 
“obvious, documented emotional harm.” 


CHALLENGE POSED 


While describing the latter as “inexcus- 
able,” he centered his concern on the middle 


of the spectrum, in the “larger areas of” 


children’s shows which neither help nor 
harm, which neither elevate nor debase, 
which neither lead nor mislead.” 

These “time-waster shows“ “dull, gray, 
and insipid, like dishwater * * * just as 
tasteless * * * just as nourishing * * * do 
no more than ‘hold down and baby-sit,’ 
period. 

“To you who decide what to broadcast, I 
direct my question: Is this enough?” the 
FCC Chairman added. 

“Are you sufficiently harnessing the vast 
power for good * * * are you providing our 
children with the unique values of tele- 
vision to educate, to awaken, to enrich their 
lives?” 

Mr. Minow undertook to answer what he 
described as three major arguments advanced 
to defend present-day programing. 

The first, he said, was that “there are the 
shows the children want.” 

He sald a survey he had conducted last 
month among a number of children between 
10 and 12 years showed that “99 percent of 
the respondents preferred candy to spinach, 
92 percent preferred the movies to Sunday 
School, and 79 percent preferred to stay 
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home and watch the game shows and soap 
operas on TV rather than go to school.” 

He said there was nothing wrong with 
giving children “some candy in the form of 
television escape“ but that it was wrong not 
to give them “some spinach in the form of 
enrichment.” 

He said the “second excuse’—the advice 
to parents to turn off programs they don’t 
want their children to see or to switch to 
another channel—was not “a good excuse 
for the TV station to keep on drugging the 
public air” and did not leave genuine alter- 
natives. “Switch to what?” 

As to the third argument, that broad- 
casters felt economically “trapped” by being 
unable to get sponsorship for shows—"I will 
never concede that improved business and 
improved children's programing cannot co- 
exist." 

NOD FROM KENNEDY 
* Apprehensions, frequently voiced by the 
TV industry that cooperation among net- 
works for better programing would violate 
the antitrust laws, should be laid to rest, Mr. 
Minow said. 

He said Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy had “authorized” him to say that the 
Justice Department would give “prompt and 
sympathetic consideration” to such a plan. 

The FCC Chairman repeated his earlier 
disavowal of any FCC intention to set up 
censorship. 

“This Commission does not believe in cen- 
sorship, will have nothing to do with cen- 
sorship, and will refuse to let the cry of 
censorship smokescreen our mutual efforts 
to improve broadcasting.” 

However, if the “will” to use the industry's 
broacasting “privilege” Is there, he said, “it 
is more powerful assurance of mature re- 
sponsibility than anything that Government 
regulation can eyer bring about.” 

He said he saw no reason why TV should 
not be a “major cause for Juvenile develop- 
ment” by contributing “heavily to teenage 
responsibility.” 


Most American Youth Not Afraid of 
Swearing an Oath That They Will Not 
Support Violent Overthrow of U.S. 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr, Speaker, I believe 
that most American students are not 
afraid of swearing an oath that they do 
not support violent overthrow of the U.S. 
Government or organizations designed 
to accomplish this end, In the New 
York Tribune of September 8, 1961, a 
letter from such a young man is printed. 
I believe that he is more typical of our 
youth than the vocal minority who do 
object. Therefore his views should be 
of interest to the Congress: s 

Your editorial concerning the student af- 
fidavits is a disappointment. As a college 
freshman who may very well be applying for 
a student loan in the coming months, I see 
nothing wrong in stating that I do not 
believe in a subversive organization, that 
is, the international Communist conspiracy. 
A student is not required to take a loan 
and is therefore not compelled to sign an 
affidavit against any belief which he may 
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entertain. If someone receives assistance 
from the Federal Government, it is to be ex- 
pected that he will have to fulfill certain 
requirements. Perhaps when we realize that 
Federal participation. means some Govern- 
ment control, the Federal aid to education 
enthusiasts will become more realistic. 

For the United States to give aid to a 
Communist would be the ultimate in 
stupidity. 

Rocer J. DALEY: 
New Yore Crrr. 


The Servicemen’s Survivor Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker the 
benefits accruing survivors of servicemen 
have been widely changed during the 
past 6 years. It is important that serv- 
icemen know this. It is important that 
the survivors of servicemen know this. 

For instance, the $10,000 automatic 
insurance policy on every serviceman is 
no longer in existence. The servicemen 
going into service at this time are no 
longer covered by insurance. Examine 
your private insurance situation closely. 

Instead of the insurance program, & 
plan of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation has been adopted. This plan 
is said to provide better protection to a 
serviceman's dependents than the old 
insurance plan. But remember you are 
no longer insured as servicemen were in 
Korean war and World War II. 

The benefits due survivors of service- 
men under the present law who are de- 
pendent on servicemen are as follows: 

SIX-MONTH DEATH GRATUITY 


The new law fixes $800 as the mini- 
mum lump-sum payment in the event 
of death while a member of the Armed 
Forces is on active duty, active duty 
for training or inactive duty training. 

The 6-month death gratuity is paid 
by the Service concerned as soon as pos- 
sible after the serviceman's death. This 
goes to a spouse, a child or children, or— 
if designated—to parents, brothers, or 
sisters. The amount is computed as fol- 
lows: 

Total monthly pay—including special 
incentive, hazard, and basic pay but not 
allowances—times 6 equals death gra- 
tuity. 

Example: A man in pay grade E-5, 
with more than 4 and less than 6 years’ 
service, dies on active duty. He is draw- 
ing no special incentive or hazard pay. 
His designated survivor receives six times 
his monthly basic pay of $183.30—a 
total of $1,099.80. 

The new law also provides that the 
maximum death gratuity shall not be 
more than $3,000, regardless of the 
monthly pay of the deceased. 

DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COMPENSATION 

Dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion will be paid by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, to widows, orphan children, 
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and dependent parents of those who die 
as a result of military service. 

Eligibility: Widows, orphan children, 
and dependent parents of those who die 
of service-connected causes, either while 
in service or after separation, may be 
eligible for indemnity compensation. 

Application: Application forms for 
indemnity compensation will automati- 
Cally be sent by VA to the survivors, now 
on the rolls, of servicemen and veterans 
if it appears they are entitled to the 
benefit. 

Applications filed either with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or the Social Se- 
curity Administration will constitute ap- 
Plications for benefits from both agen- 
cies. Documents such as proofs of 
death, marriage, birth, and dissolution 
ot marriages filed with either agency 
will be made available to the other 
agency, 

According to marital status and fam- 
ily situation, compensation may be paid 
in any one, or in any combination, of 

ee Ways. 

Compensation for widow: Payable 
Monthly by Veterans’ Administration to 
& serviceman’s widow as long as she re- 
Mains unremarried. The amount of 
compensation is related to the pay of 
the rank held by the serviceman at the 
sane of his death, under the following 
oe $112 plus 12 percent of mem- 

er's monthly basic pay—rounded to 
next highest dollar—equals monthly 
compensation to widow. 
= ple: A man in pay grade E-6, 
th more than 8 and less than 10 years’ 
2 dies. His monthly basic pay was 
ode 0.30. The compensation paid his 
dow is $112 plus $27—12 percent of his 
d c pay, rounded to the next highest 
Ollar—a total of $139 per month. 
ae minimum payment of this type 
in er the new law is $122 per month, 
z the case of the widow of a serviceman 
a Was in pay grade E-1. No maxi- 
= yes limit is set, except by application 
the $122 plus 12 percent formula. 
Ia widow is left with dependent chil- 
under age 18, additional income will 
R ideg by social security benefits. 
bee about this under “Social security” 


Compensation for ne This ma 
y 
5 paid by the Veterans’ Administration 
T the support of a deceased service- 
man’s children in the event their mother 
a 5 is divorced from the serviceman 
The art rr st ae his death. 
Provides the following 
ap bie Tates of payment in such cases: 
$100: for fi tes 1 5 for two children, 
7 ee en, 8130; i 
ionan child a $130; each addi 
of these payments are in addition 
e Se benefits for which children under 
curity may be eligible under social se- 


* 
Fayment of com 

pensation for support 

Of @ child normally stops when the child 
mes 18, but may be continued to age 
Tag the child is in school, or for so 
support 5 child 15 incapable of self- 
tisabilitic, reason of physical or mental 
> Children over 18 are entitled to in- 
ee compensation under conditions 
Ollows: Helpless child, where there is 
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a widow, $70 monthly; helpless child 
where there is no widow, $25 monthly 
added to the rate payable for a child 
under 18; child attending school where 
there is a widow, $35 monthly, until age 
21; child attending school where there is 
no widow, rate payable for a child under 
18, until age 21. 

These payments may not be made un- 
less any payments of servicemen’s in- 
demnity for the child are surrendered. 
The election must be signed by the per- 
son to whom death compensation pay- 
ments are being made as legal guardian 
or custodian of the child, or by the child, 
if he or she has attained majority, 

Compensation for parents: The new 
law increases the amount of income a 
parent may receive and remain eligible 
for the new form of compensation from 
the Veterans’ Administration. The 
amount of compensation a parent or 
parents may receive is provided on a 
sliding scale according to other income, 

Example: A parent whose other in- 
come is less than $750 yearly may re- 
ceive $75 compensation each month. If 
over $1,750 no compensation is payable. 

If the combined other income of both 
parents is less than $1,000 a year, they 
may receive as much as $100 a month in 
compensation, When their combined 
other yearly income is more than $2,050 
and less than $2,400, they may receive a 
monthly compensation payment of $20. 
If over $2,400, no compensation is pay- 
able and so forth. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Members of the Armed Forces and 
their dependents will be eligible for the 
benefits provided by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program of the social 
security system on a permanent basis. 
Service personnel will contribute 3 per- 
cent through payroll deductions up to 
$4,800 of their pay. 

This provision of the new law ends the 
temporary, partial coverage heretofore 
extended without cost to service person- 
nel. 

Social security will provide a monthly 
income for a widow with children. Chil- 
dren under age 18. A widow at age 62. 
Dependent parents. The serviceman 
himself at age 62. 

The amount of social security benefits 
paid to survivors depends upon the 
“average monthly wage” earned by the 
serviceman. 

Example: A man in pay grade E-5, 
with more than 6 and less than 8 years’ 
service, dies. He has been making a con- 
tribution to social security for only 6 
months, before which as a member of 
the Armed Forces he received the gratui- 
tous coverage that was based on an earn- 
ing rate of $160 per month. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two children. The 
widow will receive a monthly payment of 
$136 until the older child reaches age 18, 
when the payment drops to $108.80. It 
remains at this level until the young- 
er child is 18, at which time payment 
stops. Upon reaching the age of 62, the 
widow will begin to receive payments of 
$54.40 per month for the rest of her life 
if she does not remarry, 

The social security benefits for serv- 
ice members and their families are sepa- 
rate from, and in addition to, military 
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retirement pay or any form of compen- 
sation benefits paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

A special incentive to make the Armed 
Forces a career is provided by the new 
law, which allows social security credit 
to be counted for time spent in service 
that is also utilized for length-of-service 
retired pay. Previously, such time was 
“dead time” insofar as social security 
was concerned except for members re- 
tired for physical disability receiving 
pay based upon a percentage of dis- 
ability. 

Social security provides continuing 
protection, in civilian life as well as dur- 
ing service in the Armed Forces. Sup- 
pose, for example, a man enters serv- 
ice at age 20, after having worked un- 
der Social Security as a civilian for 2 
years. Assume he retires at age 50, on 
a 30-year retirement. He then takes a 
civilian job covered by social security 
and works until he is 62 years old. The 
old age benefit he draws can be based 
on both his years in service and his years 
as a civilian worker, if he desires. 

Here’s another example: Under Pub- 
lic Law 880, 84th Congress, a former 
member of the Armed Forces who be- 
comes totally disabled may begin draw- 
ing social security disability benefits at 
any age if he qualifies under the law and 
if he is not drawing retirement pay or 
VA compensation because of his disa- 
bility. Suppose, for instance, a man is 
separated from active duty after 10 years 
of service. Six months later he is in an 
automobile accident which leaves him 
paralyzed. If he is totally disabled he 
can begin collecting social security dis- 
ability benefits. 

HOW YOUR CONGRESSMAN CAN HELP YOU 


After reading this information, you 
should work always through regular 
channels. You should contact your Con- 
gressman only if regular channels fail, 
or in case of emergency when time is 
extremely important, or when informa- 
tion you desire cannot be obtained 
through regular military channels. Ad- 
dress your correspondence to: Congress- 
man Atvin E. O’KonskI, 1502 New House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

NOTE 

Public Law 51 of the 82d Congress, 
states: z 

No member of the Armed Forces shall be 
restricted or prevented from communicating 
directly or indirectly with any Member or 
Members of Congress concerning any sub- 
ject unless such communication is in viola- 
tion of law, or in violation of regulations 
necessary to the security and safety of the 
United States, 


Put General Walker Back to Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have followed with increasing inter- 
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est the developments in the so-called 
Walker case. I have read the official 
report made by Lt. Gen. Frederic J. 
Brown, acting inspector general, of 
certain allegations made by the Over- 
seas Weekly, which occasioned the sum- 
mary removal of Walker from command 
of the 24th Division in Europe prior to 
the time any investigation was made 
of the truth or falsity of the charges. 
This precipitate action was most un- 
usual, and in the light. of the report by 
General Brown appears to have been un- 
justified. Despite the threat of war and 
the shortage of able and experienced 
combat leaders comparable to Walker, he 
has been benched for 6 months. General 
Walker should be put back to work. 
GENERAL BROWN FOUND OVERSEAS WEEKLY 
— CHARGES TO BE PALSE 

In at least 10 specific instances Gen- 
eral Brown concluded that allegations by 
Overseas Weekly were false and un- 
founded. 

The Weekly, which caused the investi- 
gation claimed that General Walker had 
set up a problue program for use by 
his division, and that it was a part of a 
plan to promote the John Birch Society’s 
ideas, and was in fact a part of the 
society's program. 

General Brown's official conclusion re- 
garding this charge: “That the problue 
program was not based upon any pro- 
gram of the John Birch Society.” 0 

Now one would think that in view of 
this positive finding, General Walker’s 
critics would shift their attacks. But 
certain irresponsible critics are still try- 
ing to make some mileage out of the 
Overseas Weekly’s allegation which Gen- 
eral Brown found to be false and un- 
founded. 

These critics seem to base their attacks 
upon the false assumption that there 
is something sinister about being zealous 
in the fight against the evils of commu- 
nism. In my book, there is no such thing 
as being overzealous in the exposure of 
every facet of the Communist conspiracy. 
And our troops need this zeal applied to 
them as much or more than do others. 

Instead of criticizing General Walker 
for his zeal in this regard, he should 
be praised to the high heavens by every 
patriotic American. 

GENERAL WALKER, A BRILLIANT MILITARY 

LEADER 

After all, who in America is better able 
to lead us and to inspire us in this life- 
and-death struggle against the Com- 
munist menace than is Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker? He is peculiarly well equipped 
for that role. 

Let these swivel-chaired critics com- 
pare their record as Americans and their 
willingness to fight and die for its sur- 
vival with that of General Walker. 

The general served with great courage 
and distinction in the following cam- 
paigns: Aleutian Islands, Naples-Foggia, 
Rome, Arno, south France, central Eu- 
rope, Rhineland, and he was in the 
hardest and bloodiest fighting that took 
place in Korea. 

He is one of the most decorated offi- 
cers of his rank in the Army today. 
Among those decorations have been the 
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Silver Star, the Bronze Star with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, and Combat Infantryman’s 


Badge, the Senior Paratrooper Badge, 


the French Croix de Guerre, the Nor- 


wegian Order of St. Olay, and the Order 


of the British Empire, to mention some 
of them. 
WHAT ABOUT PROBLUE PROGRAM? 

What, after all, was wrong with the 
problue program? Except by innuendo 
no one has dared condemn it. The rea- 
son being that it teaches good, old-fash- 
ioned American patriotism, and it alerts 
and educates the troops who are sub- 
jected to it to the evil designs of 
communism. 

Mr. Daniel Lowery, senior vice com- 
mander of the New York Council of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and chairman 
of its Americanism Committee, after 
studying the problue program, referred 
to it as being “like a liberty bell, awaken- 
ing in our soldiers the things that have 
lain dormant in Americans for too long. 
It was set up like a well ordered assem- 
bly line, to turn out apostles of and for 
America, It was dynamic Americanism.” 

Let us examine for a moment one of 
the findings of General Brown. In his 
report he makes this conclusion regard- 
ing General Walker: 

Major General Walker is a sincere, deeply 
religious, patriotic soldier, dedicated to the 
Nation and the Army. He is not only vio- 
lently anti-Communist, but has been for 
years, working at it with a passion, studying, 
lecturing, and reading all literature avail- 
able on the subject. He is not only con- 
vinced that the hour is late but also that it 
requires drastic and immediate action on 
everyone's parts in or out of the Army. 


Now what is wrong with that? Is 
General Walker not to be praised rather 
than censured for his courage, his wis- 
dom, and his initiative in warning his 
troops of the dangers and objectives of 
communism, and in instilling patriotism 
into their hearts and minds? I think 
so. 

HANSON BALDWIN WRITES ABOUT WALKER FROM 
EUROPE 


Hanson Baldwin, one of America’s 
leading journalists, recently reported on 
the Walker case after an exhaustive on- 
the-ground investigation in Europe. 

General Walker— 


He wrote— 
who had an outstanding combat record in 
World War II and in Korea, is described by 
those who know him as a dedicated, sincere, 
deeply patriotic officer, with fervent and in- 
tense anti-Communist beliefs. His superiors 
agree that the 24th Division under his com- 
mand was the best, or one of the best, in 
Europe. 

Mr. Baldwin went on to explain: 

He was relieved of his command last April 
and given an oral admonition because of the 
methods and material used in an intensely 
anti-Communist and aggressive troop infor- 
mation program he sponsored. 

At the direction of the Pentagon, prior 
plans to transfer General Walker to a corps 
command in Texas with promotion to lleu- 
tenant general were canceled, 

Since April, General Walker has been fill- 
ing a colonel's billet as an assistant opera- 
tions officer on the staff of Gen. Bruce C. 
Clarke, commander in chief, U.S. Army, 
Europe. 
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ARMY SHOCKED BY TREATMENT ACCORDED WALKER 
But the Army has been shocked— 


Continued Baldwin in his report from 
Germany— 

First by what it feels is the summary treat- 
ment given to a man who is generally re- 
garded as an outstanding leader and soldier. 

General Walker at the time of his down- 
fall was a much decorated veteran. He was 
characterized here as a “soldier's soldier,” a 
division commander who had won the hearts 
of his men. 

When General Walker was relieved from 
his division, the morale sagged temporarily, 
and many officers and men were disgruntled. 

WALKER CASE MISHANDLED 


Mr. Speaker, the Walker case has been 
mishandled in many respects. I have 
already mentioned the unprecedented 
summary action, on orders from the 
Pentagon, which relieved Walker of his 
command before charges by the dis- 
reputable Overseas Weekly were even in- 
vestigated. In a sense he was convicted 
before he was tried. Was that any way 
to treat one of America’s most respected 
and most decorated combat leaders? 

Another strange thing happened. An 
inspector general’s report is ordinarily 
considered privileged, and has been 
likened to the minutes of a grand jury; 
if it leads.to a court-martial, the mate- 
rial adduced in the report may be pre- 
sented as testimony under oath in court. 
But not so in the Walker case. 

No court-martia! was ordered. There 
was only a mild admonition, given orally 
by General Clarke. Yet, we witness this 
apparently unprecedented release of the 
report, even before it had ever been seen 
by General Walker. And it was done 
without according General Walker the 
privilege of being present and at the 
same time giving his side or his version 
of the findings that were represented by 
Mr. McNamara as being critical of Gen- 
eral Walker and his conduct. 

CRITICISMS OF WALKER RELATE ONLY TO MINOR 
MATTERS 

As I have said, I have read the Brown 
report. I have studied it. And I have 
found nothing in it against General 
Walker that contains any substance. 
Much of the criticism by Overseas 
Weekly regarding references to promi- 
nent Americans were denied or explained 
in a way that made them sound quite 
different from the Weekly’s version. 
Based upon hearsay, the alleged utter- 
ances were in the main either blown up 
or taken out of context from speeches 
made by General Walker, while not in 
uniform, to Americans stationed in Eu- 
rope. The record reveals that there 
were many contradictions by witnesses 
who tried to remember what was said 
weeks or months beforehand. 

GENERAL WALKER DID NOT TAKE FIFTH 
AMENDMENT 


General Walker’s critics have tried to 
make it appear to the public that during 
General Brown's investigation Walker 
took the Army’s fifth amendment—that 
is, refused to answer some question be- 
cause it might incriminate him. Such 
a claim is extremely unfair and very 
misleading. 

This relates to article 31 of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. The fact 
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that an officer who avails himself of that 
provision does not necessarily mean that 
2 is afraid of self-incrimination. And 
am certain that was not the case in 
this instance. Article 31 includes rights 
regarding being “material to the issue” 
ne. also whether the officer being ques- 
Cned considers the question degrading. 
f Knowing General Walker as I do, I 
eel certain he had good reasons for not 
answering, if as contended he declined 
2 answer one of the thousands of ques- 
ern Propounded during the monthiong 
quiry. The public was not told what 
the Fare was and the public has not 
ermitted to know why it was not 
answered, f 
ANY INFRACTIONS WERE OF MINOR IMPORTANCE 


At the most, according to the Brown 
Teport, General Walker may have been 
Suilty of some technical infractions of 
8 y regulations in one or two instances. 

how me a commanding general of any 
division who has never made a few tech- 
nical errors in violation of voluminous 
regulations and I will show you a most 
remarkable man. 
tri e report referred to a column at- 

buted to General Walker in the divi- 
Sion's newspaper last October, in which 
troops were urged to vote, and the col- 
barre went on to suggest that a voting 
y ex of Members of Congress, prepared 
At the Americans for Constitutional 
te ion, was available if any were in- 

rested in seeing it, 

. a technical standpoint, that sug- 
with may not have been in conformity 
een Army regulations. But in any 
Ey ìt was done in a spirit of helpful- 
tt SS. Walker did not advocate the elec- 
on or the defeat of any candidate. No 
Seno s name was mentioned and no 
8 party was mentioned. It was 
7 usly a part of the general's pur- 
e—a most commendable one to 
Hit ged the troops to inform themselves 
The take part in American elections. 
inion. certainly nothing sinister or 
ates €vous about this. It was done 
8 9 in the best of faith, 
motive. y an admittedly laudible 
orden haps an admonishment was in 
Wits T. I do not know. But Walker 
he ud monished, and in my opinion that 
ean 8 the last of that be- 
cant matter With a relatively insignifi- 

In treating these side issues, all of 
9 minor importance, let us keep 
ati tn ee on General Walker's real mis- 
ies Europe. Does any one question 
125 77 . in building up the spirit, the 
mth e, and the battle-readiness of the 
? Division? Let us not be diverted 


Tom this magnificient performance 
eae not throw the baby out with the 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY SHOULD BE BANNED 
arene Speaker, the case against General 
nn should be viewed and appraised 
‘ kis background of the Overseas 
tabloi —that discredited and salacious 
d which spearheaded the attack 

x General Walker, 

Paper has been under fire for 
a by Army officials. On July 28, 1953 
os Gen. Charles Bolte, commanding 
me of the Army in Europe, banned 
Overseas Weekly from the news- 
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stands of the Army's newspaper Stars 
and Stripes. 

The Bolte action was reversed, but 
only after Mrs. Marion von Ropach, its 
publisher, promised to clean if up, 

It is too bad that this scandal sheet 
has not been permanently banned from 
all newsstands of our military bases in 
Europe. It should have been outlawed 
long ago. 

There is ample authority for banning 
it. A guidance sheet sent to local com- 
manders in 1957 says: 

Materials which are morally acceptable for 
sale and circulation are those which gen- 
erally create a favorable climate, encourage 
a realization of moral, spiritual, and re- 
ligious values; tend generally toward favor- 
able treatment of marriage, a strong home 
life, patriotism, decency, honesty, integrity, 
and other virtues essential to the well-being 
of individuals and the Nation. 


I cannot believe that anyone who has 
seen very many issues of the Overseas 
Weekly will seriously contend that it 
measures up to the criteria contained 
in that guidance sheet. 

Termed the “Oversexed Weekly,” this 
tabloid features sex, crime, prostitution, 
debauchery, and in the past has car- 
ried nearly nude photographs on its 
front pages with regularity. This scan- 
dal sheet circulates among some 50,000 
servicemen in Europe. 

Hanson Baldwin referred to the Week- 
ly as follows: 

Recent surveys by the Army of many is- 
sues of the Overseas Weekly resulted in the 
Classification of about 150 columns of news 
as unsavory courts-martial, 46 individual 
stories as featuring ridicule of military lead- 
ership, 22 on the antiofficer, pro-enlisted- 
man theme, and a total of more than 200 
stories dealing with prostitution, rape, or 
other violence, some of them adjudged to 
be excessively descriptive or lurid. 

Most, but not all of the many senior of- 
ficers this correspondent has talked to, agree 
with Secretary McNamara's description of 
the paper * * è as “personally repulsive.” 


It was only after General Walker, for 
obviously good reasons, barred one Sieg- 
fried Naujocks, a writer for Overseas 
Weekly, from barracks of the 24th Di- 
vision at Augsburg and around Munich, 
that the false charges were brought 
against General Walker. 

A recent development further exposes 
the editorial policies of that paper. A 
book just published by the editor of the 
Weekly, John Dornberg, called “Schizo- 
phrenic Germany,” is most insulting 
and uncomplimentary to the present 
anti-Communist Government of West 
Germany and to the German people. It 
describes the split soul of the Germans, 
and alleges that they have not recovered 
from their Nazi and anti-Semitic past. 

A review of that book in a German- 
language newspaper, a copy of which I 
have in my possession, says of it: 

The purpose is to discredit the German 
people as well ns the Federal Republic; this 
can even be gleaned from the text of the ad- 
yertiscment of Dornbergs book. It is pon- 
derously headed “Will There Be a Fourth 
Reich in Germany?"; in addition, the ad is 
heavily embellished with swastikas. 

In referring to the Walker case, pre- 
cipitated by the charges made by Over- 
seas Weekly, the review of Dornberg's 
agen in the German newspaper contains 

s: 
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For the German public, the affair is not 
without interest, for Dornberg's anti-German 
book sheds light on the attack launched by 
him in Overseas Weekly against the anti- 
Communist American General Walker; and 
the attack against Walker presents us with 
clues as to what Dornberg may have had 
in mind when he manufactured his book, 
(the tenor of) which is directed against the 
anti-Communist Bonn Government. 


Mr. Speaker, I have recited many rea- 
sons which I believe to be valid why the 
Overseas Weckly should be banned from 
our military bases in Europe, 

In addition, the Department of De- 
fense should look into the propriety of 
a contract which I understand is now 
in force between Overseas Weekly and 
Stars and Stripes, whereby the latter 
distributes the Weekly at a reported 
consideration in excess of $100,000 an- 
nually. 

While the Stars and Stripes is not 
an official Government publication, it 
does have an American colonel at its 
head, I understand. He is in uniform 
and I assume receives the same salary 
and other benefits as other military of- 
ficers receive. 

There is every reason in the world 
why the Department of Defense should 
launch an investigation of Overseas 
Weekly, if indeed any investigation is 
needed. And immediate steps should be 
taken to bring about the cancellation 
of the contract I have just referred to, 
and the Weekly should be banned from 
our military newsstands. 

We owe that much to the Bonn Goy- 
ernment, and above all we owe it to the 
thousands of young American troops 
who are subjected to its unsavory con- 
tents. 

GENERAL WALKER SHOULD BE PROMOTED AND 
RIASSIGNED 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope 
that the present administration will re- 
consider its treatment of General 
Walker. With war clouds hovering 
about us, combat leaders such as Walker 
are hard to come by. This is no time to 
equivocate over relatively minor things. 
This is a time to get deadly serious about 
our future and the future of the free 
world. 

General Walker has been admonished. 
That is water over the dam. Now let 
us look to the future. He should be 
promptly promoted to the grade of 
lieutenant general and given an assign- 
ment in keeping with his proven talents 
as one of America's most eminent com- 
bat leaders. Such an action would do 
much toward restoring faith in our pur- 
pose and faith in a system that, when 
the chips are down, rewards those who 
deserve it. 


Babson Discusses How To Get Industries 
to Your City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include an interesting article which ap- 
peared in the Lawrence Eagle- Tribune. 
of Lawrence, Mass., on September 21, 
1961: 
Basson Discussts How To GET INDUSTRIES To 
Your Crry 
(By Roger W. Babson) 

Basson Paxx — The treasurer of a large 
Massachusetts saving banks told me yester- 
day that his new deposits are running over 
$20,000 a day. I asked him how he invested 
that much and he replied: “I send it all to 
Mississippi." This means that the people 
of this New England city, instead of having 
their savings invested in New England, are 
sending them down South to be invested. 
Individuals in New England are sending 
thelr savings to New York City for invest- 
ment in the stock market. Therefore, most 
New England cities are starving for capital 
with which to start new factories and give 
employment to their own people. This 
largely explains the troubles of New England 
cities today. Furthermore, this same situa- 
tion explains unemployment conditions in 
other cities of the North. 

SIX FASTEST GROWING STATES 

In a previous column this summer I men- 
tioned six Southern States which have spe- 
cial laws to encourage industry. I briefly ex- 
plained that these laws permit city bonds to 
be issued to build factories, just as most 
States float bonds to build highways. So 
many inquiries have come to me asking de- 
tails of these revenue bond laws, that I am 
devoting this week's column to the subject. 
I take as an illustration the city of Tupelo, 
Miss. This city is getting not only its capi- 
tal largely from New England, but also some 
of our best young men. One of the ablest 
men in Tupelo is Frank Dodge, who came 
from the little town of New Boston, N.H. 

The first step which a northern city must 
take, In this connection, is to have the State 
pass a law whereby a city may issue these 
revenue bonds to build factories as well as to 
build toll roads. Thus far, when a northern 
city has gone to its legislature for such an 
amendment, the bond dealers have killed the 
proposed amendment, They have been as- 
sisted by the conservative municipal bond- 
holders of their community. These bond- 
holders have selfishly thought only of them- 
selves and have disregaraded the welfare of 
their community. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


Let us assume that an established company 
with good credit is willing to build a factory 
in your community costing $500,000, provided 
the city will issue industrial revenue bonds 
in this amount to pay for the cost. The 
company for which the factory is being built 
takes a 20-year lease for $35,000, which in- 
cludes modernization and interest at very 
low annual rates. This is possible because 
the interest is Federal tax exempt and be- 
cause of other advantages. The cost of 
$500,000 includes land, concrete floors and 
walls, and all normal electrical wiring, 
plumbing, air conditioning, a sprinkler sys- 
tem, and heating for a building of approxi- 
mately 125,000 square feet. 

The building is owned by the city and gets 
a 99-year tax exemption from the city, coun- 
ty, and State. The credit of the firm leas- 
ing the factory is not encumbered because 
it is a lease contract. The $500,000 revenue 
bond issue provides the full faith and credit 
of the city voted by the citizens at a special 
election on the project. These bonds fur- 
nish Federal tax exemption to the purchas- 
ers because they are issued by a city. The 
rate of interest will be determined more by 
the credit of the leasing company than by 
the credit of the particular municipal issuing 
the bonds. 
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HOW TO SECURE DETAILS 


Readers of this column may write to Mayor 
James O. Ballard, of Tupelo, Miss., for a copy 
of the Bawi“ law. States amending their 
constitutions accordingly should find their 
unemployment problems largely solved, since 
the new industries will provide new jobs for 
people who are willing to do good work at a 
fair wage. The program thus assures rising 
employment and a good rate of interest on 
a federally nontaxable bond, and the munici- 
pality receives a fair rental from the prop- 
erty. The bonds are amortized and interest 
paid during the term of the 20-year lease. 
So far, I have not known of a default. 


Postal Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I attended a meeting of a goy- 
ernmental affairs committee which meets 
regularly to discuss political policies at 
the local, State, and National levels. 
Every member present was a successful 
businessman in a progressive community. 

The discussion that day was on postal 
rate increases and the subject was dis- 
cussed rather thoroughly from every 
angle. Among those taking part in the 
discussion were representatives from a 
very large mail order house and two 
printing concerns whose annual postal 
bills run into sizable figures. 

One thing discussed and one which all 
here know exists, is the inefficiency 
within the departments. Possibly some 
of us here are partly responsible for this 
inefficiency. Review your district as you 
sit here and picture the post offices which 
cannot be justified by any stretch of the 
imagination other than political. How 
may postmasters are receiving more 
salary than the receipts of their offices? 
I personally know of offices with less than 
20 patrons. This morning I learned of 
one pennypinching conservation who 
has more than 100 offices in his State 
which do not pay their own way. 

Before raising rates it might be de- 
sirable to conduct a mental survey and 
determine to what extent each of us is 
responsible for the huge annual postal 
deficit. 

The following resolution adopted by 
the group attending the meeting to 
which I referred above, might be well 
worth considering: 

1. The operation of the U.S. Post Office is 
a big business, and therefore should be run 
on a businesslike basis in the same manner 
as any other private industry. The flimsy 
argument that this is a Government service, 
and therefore should be permitted to oper- 
ate at a huge annual deficit is Just plain 
poor economic thinking. Only a very small 
percentage of Post Office duties should be 
considered public service. 

2. Since the Post Office is a completely 
monopolized Government operation, this is 
all the more reason why it should be run 
in the most efficient and economic manner 
possible. 
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3. Instead of a well-run businesslike or- 
ganization we have a conglomeration of 
featherbedding civil service regulations; 
wasteful redtape rules; with extravagant 
and ridiculous demands by the Postal Em- 
ployees Association; all of this condoned 
and accepted by the Government postal au- 
thorities. 

4. Since the Post Office operation is siml- 
lar to a large corporation with small plants 
in many towns and cities, why not operate 
the Post Office in this usual successful way? 
Make the local postmaster accountable for 
an efficiently run organization under his 
control. Give him all the authority of 
management to hire, fire, transfer, and as- 
sign all work as he sees fit. See that he 
conducts the business on a reasonable 
budget consistent with costs, wages, and 
working conditions comparable to private 
industry in the same community. 

5. In conclusion, we sincerely believe 
from many observations of our Post Office 
operation, that with good business practices 
it could be put on a paying basis, and not 
only eliminate the annual deficit, but the 
continual increase in mail rates as well. 


Refreshing News of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp, and commend to the 
attention of the membership of the 
House, an editorial which appeared in 
the September 7, 1961, edition of the 
West Allis Star, an excellent weekly 
5 Which is published in my dis- 

ct. 

The editorial is entitled “Refreshing 
News of Youth,” and I fully agree that 
the news it contains is both refreshing 
and welcome. All too often, we read. 
about the difficulties of our young people 
and about the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency—and too seldom, it seems to 
me, about the positive, constructive ac- 
complishments of the vast majority of 
our youth. For this reason, I would like 
to congratulate the West Allis Star on 
its fine editorial, and to extend my sin- 
cere congratulations to the young people 
mentioned in it. Their actions should 
serve as an example and an inspiration 
to all the young people who are grow- 
ing up and preparing for the responsibil- 
1223 of adulthood and mature citizen- 

p. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the West Allis (Wis.) Star, Sept. 
7, 1961] 
REFRESHING NEWS OF YOUTH 

We hear so much of juvenile delinquency: 
of the increasing rate of crimes committed 
by the youth of our land and other disturb- 
ing reports concerning the difficulties of 
young people today. 

It is therefore particularly refreshing t9 
learn of the accomplishments of a group 
of West Allis young people who have devel- 
oped a constructive outlet for their energies 
and interests. 
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z Larry Klobukowski, a 16-year-old boy who 
ves at 1321 5. 96th Street, and some of his 
ds from the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion of St. Aloysius congregation have been 
writing, producing, filming and showing 
their own movies. They are now working on 
their sixth production, “A Walk in the 
Woods." 
The young people call their movie com- 
pany, “Elkay Productions.” The films they 
Produce are shown at St. Aloysius’ school 
&nd most of the proceeds are turned over 

to the gymnasium fund, 

It is enco to see young people dis- 
play such imagination, initiative and ag- 
Eressiveness in entertaining themselves in a 
2 ve way. In addition to the good 

they must have in the process, they gain 
Valuable experience in planning, organizing 
fon Cooperation. They certainly derive sat- 
action and a sense of creative accom- 
3 ee would not have gotten from 
tchin; evisi th repared 
8 re dh : on or from other prep: 


Another group of West Allis young people 
recently took part in a national activity that 
was as credit to the youth of the entire 

Seven high school age boys and girls from 
Nette, Hope Lutheran Church attended the 

ational Luther League convention held at 
cc 8 There were about 15,000 

e partici k- 
Ae p pating in this week-long 


“A bunch of boys and girls can't be 
2 anywhere on earth. They have a be- 
in Almighty God that is wonderful to 
behold.” 
“I had actually forgotten that there are 
youngsters in this Nation with perfect man- 
ners and with an attitude toward adults 
to to their fellow men that is wonderful 
mint. s e e. “They have renewed my 

th in the human race,” he added. 
of put community can take real pride in all 
to these youngsters. It is most refreshing 
of oar of them in a time when the failures 
of the th capture so much of the headlines 
day 


Dollar Instability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


` Mr. ROUSSELOT 
August 1. 1961, 1 Mr. Speaker, on 


sable compiled by the First National City 


les of 42 other nations. I had 
1 y printed in the Recor because 
for quent it showed graphically the need 
* Steps to stabilize our dollar. 
oday, 7 e Ike to insert in the 

e Recors additional ma- 

— Pointing to this need. It is an 
of the Nate White, entitled “Trend 
which Economy: Shoring Up the Dollar” 
1061. appeared in the September 19, 
8 of the Christian Science 
ber of ni, Because I believe each Mem- 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 19, 1961] 
TREND OF THE Economy: SHORING Ur THE 
DOLLAR 


(By Nate White) 

Boston.—What is at stake in the Vienna 
meetings of the International Monetary 
Fund Board of Governors is the future of 
the international dollar, sometimes called 
the Eurodollar. 

This is the dollar which is as good as gold. 

The Vienna meetings seem distant to 
Americans. The world news, seemingly 
swirling in whirlpools of crisis, has forced 
Vienna to the shadows. Few people even 
know or care what the IMF is. Yet in 
Vienna the present and future stability of 
the dollar is being determined. 

We say that it Is in Vienna that this takes 
place. It Is easier to express it that way. 
Actually the present and the future of the 
dollar are determined within the United 
States by the people themselves. 

If Americans make their dollar worth more 
at home it will be worth more to others 
overseas. It is because Americans have care- 
lessly cheapened their dollar at home that it 
is now in a continuing crisis overseas. Amer- 
icans have stolen value from themselves. 
If they wish to preserve their dollar, both at 
home and overseas, then they must retain 
the value which it now has and If possible 
restore value to it. 

Why should it seem to be such a far-off 
thought? The thought of restoring value 
to the dollar? 

The West Germans restored value to their 
mark, The French have made the franc an 
excellent currency. The Italians have put 
the lira back in the prestige class. The 
Swiss franc always was there. Even though 
we disapprove of the Government of Portu- 
gal, the escudo is one of the world’s finest 
currencies. A 

And now the British are hard at work re- 
storing value and prestige to the pound 
sterling. 

It is only the Americans who are still try- 
ing to save their dollar by gimmickry in- 
stead of by the hard, tough sort of process 
which restores value, This is why the Vi- 
enna meeting is so important to the United 
States. The dollar is in need of help. It 
needs this help from overseas, from European 
central bankers, from the collective thinking 
and equity of the IMF Board of Governors. 

The place to begin with the dollar, of 
course, is at home. If the Americans tried 
to restore value to their dollar at home, re- 
building its content of value, they would 
need less to seek ald Overseas. 

The IMF was founded to stabilize the pres- 
sures on currencies when the winds of specu- 
lation or imbalance hit them. But it was 
not founded to take the place of sound 
policies at home. It is not supposed to be a 
substitute for fiscal, monetary and budgetary 
wisdom. . 

For 16 years the Americans have gener- 
ously tried to help the world. They have 
potred assistance money into Iran, Bolivia, 
all of Western Europe, other nations of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. They have main- 
tained expensive military establishments 
overseas. The American foreign-aid program 
has become a way of life for the United 
States. 

This is a way of life which Americans 
support because they want to share their 
economic development with others. But the 
news indicates they have not always won 
friends and allies by this process. The 
United States was the major benefactor of 
the 25 nations which met at Belgrade 2 weeks 
ago. Yet these nations did mot express 
either cooperation with nor support of the 
United States. 

Similarly, the United States has encour- 
aged tion against its products in 
Western Europe to assist in the rebuilding 
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of European industry. Discrimination 
against dollar goods was removed in Britain 
and some European countries over a year 
ago. But dollar goods still face heavy dis- 
crimination. 

The European Common Market nations, 
negotiating as one economic power and 
amassing their tremendous assortment of 
products from six nations, now oppose the 
entry into the area of dollar goods with in- 
creasing resistance. Euromarket negotia- 
tions at GATT (the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) have been tough, almost 
inflexible. American negotiators have not 
done very well. Furthermore, they use an 
arithmetical average for the six nations in 
their tariff negotiations, instead of a weight- 
ed average, nation by nation. This device— 
clever for Euromarket—operates in a dis- 
criminating way toward the United States, 
Britain, and others outside Euromarket. 

The brilliance of Euromarket negotiators 
is not denied. Their sense of justice and 
equity toward other nations is certainly 
open to question and especially in the United 
States which for some 16 years has bent its 
policies and taxed its citizens in order to 
help the Euromarket nations restore value 
in themselves and in their own productivity. 

This current aggressive position of Euro- 
market negotiators is not lost on American 
businessmen nor politicians. It could pro- 
duce a protectionist reaction in the United 
States which would be difficult to control. 

The excessive discrimination, deliberately 
encouraged by the United States in the days 
of Europe’s reconstruction, has become a 
pattern that Europeans like. They want 
to begin to day with this discriminatory po- 
sition and negotiate from there. American 
pleas for equity at times seem quite futile. 
Furthermore, the Americans have not been 
tough in their negotiating procedures. 

This lack of toughness comes back to the 
American people themselves. They are op- 
erating a comfort economy. They want lel- 
sure time. They want the comforts of home 
at work. They want recess periods and cof- 
fee breaks. They wish to do everything at 
once—run a major defense system, a foreign- 
aid system, a space exploration system, im- 
prove their schools, their cities, their high- 
ways, their parks. But they want to do this 
at a leisurely pace. 

These casual things in modern society, 
provided they do not destroy a nation’s pro- 
ductivity, have their place. But when they 
destroy a nation’s productivity or weaken it, 
it is time for the entire Nation to reallze 
what is going on. 

These processes have weakened the Na- 
tion's productivity. Wages in the United 
States have steadily moved ahead of prices. 
Thus a new kind of inflation has occurred 
which has destroyed more content in the 
value of the dollar than any other process, 
This is cost inflation. 

The United States has not abandoned cost 
inflation. It pushes upward with cost in- 
flation at every negotiating table. The steel 
settlement of 1959—after a costly and de- 
structive strike—was cost inflation. The 
General Motors strike this year is an ex- 
ample of cost inflation. Practically every 
settlement negotiated these days contains 
built-in cost inflation. 

If one looks at this from only a narrow 
point of view this kind of cost inflation 
seems somewhat small and inconsequential— 
a few cents an hour. But from the steady 
long-range view of the past 15 years it is 
the Inflation which has destroyed built-in 
value of the dollar. 


This value is not lost if the people of the 
United States should turn themselves around 
and make a determined effort to rebuild 
value into their dollar, even as did the West 
Germans determine to rebuild it into the 
mark, and the French into the franc, and the 
Italians into the lira. 
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But American administrations do not en- 
courage the people to build value into their 
dollar. The Federal Government itself is the 
most inflationary influence in the economy 
when it operates enormous deficits in time 
of expansion. The Kennedy administration, 
as did the Eisenhower administration before 
it, is pursuing policies which steal value 
from the dollar. 

At the moment the American people are 
not doing major things to increase thelr 
dollar's value. Businesses, It is true, are in- 
vesting heavily in research and development, 
in new plant and equipment, in trying to 
remove obsolescence. They have not re- 
ceived the ald from their Government which 
they should have had. The idea behind this 
is to increase productivity. Yet the cost 
question constantly hits the businessman. 
He sayes money in one spot only to have it 
eaten away in another by this whole prob- 
lem of cost-push, the erosion of productiv- 
ity, the cost of operating a comfort economy. 

This is the reason why the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the International Monetary Fund 
in Vienna must consider ways to strengthen 
the fund to handle hurricane pressure on 
the dollar as well as on other currencies, 

The real story is thls: The Americans, hav- 
ing failed to stop the erosion of thelr pro- 
ductivity at home, the gradual weakening 
of their dollar, must now take their prob- 
lem overseas. They must as a nation with 
enormous world commitments make sure 
that their dollar is shored up overseas to 
compensate for what they have not had the 
will to accomplish at home. 

One comforting compensating factor in 
the situation exists. It is the heavy invest- 
ment overseas by American companies to at- 
tempt to meet the competition from the 
booming European economics. This invest- 
ment helps balance out the imbalance in 
the American payments deficits. In the 10- 
year period, 1949-59, American businesses in- 
creased their oversea investments by $34 
billion. At the same time oversea busi- 
nesses increased their investments in the 
United States by #24 billion. The $10 bil- 
lion plus on the American side thus has 
helped counterbalance the deficits the United 
States has run in its balance of payments. 
But this oversea investment was achieved 
by foreign tax credits—amounting to a Fed- 
eral subsidy—which the Kennedy adminis- 
tration tried this year to end. 

And oversea investments, while produc- 
tive in the long run, do mot meet sudden 
pressures on the dollar in the short run. 


Thus the United States faces the neces- 
sity at the moment of winning an expanded 
and strengthened IMF—which would draw 
expanded strength from West Germany, 
France, Italy, and other member nations as 
well as the United States itself-—to protect 
the oversea dollar, 

The pooled gold of the Euromarket na- 
tions—if pooled—would exceed the gold of 
the United States. This fact has become 
a monetary reality. The best currencies 
in Europe today are the franc, the mark, the 
Swiss franc, and the lira (if one rules out 
the escudo as a national currency). If the 
dollar is to hold its own, no amount of IMF 
strengthening can do this. Only the Amer- 
ican people and their Government can re- 
store value to their dollar, Only the Amer- 
icans can rebuild the value they have de- 
stroyed. 

This acute probicm of a comfort economy 
ought to be faced today. The administra- 
tion ought to present the hard monetary 
facts to the people. It could begin with the 
comfort strikes, but go on from there to 
the whole comfort system. A little austerity 
today might be good for the United States. 
And it could prevent serious austerity at 
some indefinite future date when the dollar 
calls for help. 
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Reemployment Rights and Unemployment 
Compensation for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, vet- 
erans may be entitled to reemployment 
in a position held prior to their service 
in the Armed Forces or to a job of like 
seniority, status, and pay under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First. Have left an other-than-tem- 
porary job to enter active service in the 
Armed Forces, provided that in any serv- 
ice entered into after 24 June 1948, he 
must have been separated not later than 
4 years after entering such service, un- 
less he was involuntarily retained. 

Second. Service must been completed 
satisfactorily. 

Third. Be qualified to perform the du- 
ties of his former job, unless service- 
connected disability renders him inca- 
pable of performing such duties. 

Application must be submitted to for- 
mer employer within the following time 
limits: 

First. Generally, a veteran must ap- 
ply to former employer within 90 days 
after separation from active service, or 
within 90 days after release from hos- 
pitalization which has continued after 
discharge for not more than a year. 

Second. Reservists completing short 
terms of training duty (less than 90 
days) must apply to former employer 
within 30 days after release from such 
training duty. 

Third. Reservists completing 3 to 6 
months’ active duty for training must 
apply to former employer within 60 days 
after release from such training or re- 
lease from hospitalization which has 
continued after active duty for training 
for not more than 6 months. 

Fourth, Enlistees or inductees reject- 
ed for military service must apply to for- 
mer employer within 30 days after re- 
jection. 

Veterans failing to obtain proper resto- 
ration to their old jobs should contact, 
first, in case of private employment, the 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Veter- 
ans’ Reemployment Rights. Contact 
may be made through the nearest State 
employment office, second, in regard to 
Federal employment, the nearest office 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, lo- 
cated in most first- and second-class post 
offices. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Veterans with active service subse- 
quent to January 31, 1955, may be eligible 
for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits provided by the Ex-Servicemen's 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958 if the following eligibility require- 
ments are met: 

First. At least 90 days of active service 
(less if discharged for a service-incurred 
disability). 

Second. Separation under conditions 
other than dishonorable. 
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Third. Unemployment occurring after 
discharge 


Fourth. Any other conditions of eli- 
gibility prescribed by State of veterans 
residence. 

A veteran is not eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation while— 

First. Eligible for any other form of 
Federal or State unemployment compen- 
sation payments. 

Second. Receiving payments from the 
Veterans’ Administration in connection 
with education or training under the GI 
bill or the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

Third, During the period following dis- 
charge in which eligible for mustering- 
out pay—30 days if entitled to $100 
mustering-out pay, 60 days if $200, and 
90 days if 8300. 

The amount of compensation payable 
varies and is based on the pay and allow- 
ances applicable to a member's military 
grade at time of discharge. The maxi- 


mum weekly amounts range from $26 


to $45 and the maximum periods range 
from 16 to 30 weeks in a benefit year. 

Veterans must comply with the re- 
quirements of the State unemployment 
compensation laws to be eligible for un- 
employment pay benefits. Application 
should be made to the nearest local office 
of the State employment service in the 
State where the veteran is residing at 
the time. 


Philadelphia Jewish Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. TOLL, Mr. Speaker, the Jewish 
Exponent, a leading citywide weekly, 
paid special tribute to the Germantown 
Courier, an important paper in my dis- 
trict, because the Courier published dur- 
ing the High Holy Days a feature article 
in the September 14 issue which refers 
to the part the Jewish people took during 
the earliest history of the founding of 
the Republic. The Courier article re- 
lates that there were Jews in Philadel- 
phia before the arrival of William Penn 
in-1682. : 

I have included in these remarks the 
reference published by the Jewish Ex- 
ponent and the feature article which 
appeared in the Germantown Courier 
which recites the part that was played 
by the early Jewish settlers in the found- 
ing of our country: 

[From the Jewish Exponent, Sept. 23, 1961] 
A Gnacrous Act 

It was a gracious act on the part of the 
8 town Courier to devote a lending 
eature article in its issue of September 14 
to a review of the part our people have taken 
in the carly history of the founding of the 
Republic, with special reference to some of 
the outstanding Jewish personalities of 
those earlier days. Our esteemed contem- 
sida could not have found a more appro- 

on 
Holy Days. than the period of the High 
contribution to better understandi 
and to the furtherance of friendlier retations 
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is most acceptable. It shows what can be 
done, where the spirit is there, to shed light 
where ignorance is still a source of irritation, 
if not worse. In expressing our appreciation, 
we know we are voicing the sentiments of 
the entire Jewish citizenry. 

[From the Germantown Courler, Sept. 14, 

1961] 


Burris SHot Desrrtens From THEM ARMY 
AT THE GATES OF Mixve ISRAEL CEMETERY 
Certain of our friends and neighbors this 

week—those who seek God through Juda- 

-ism—withdraw from their usual pursuits to 

Mark a new year for their people in Rosh 

Hashana and culminate a period of high 

holy days with Yom Kippur, or Day of 

Atonement. 

Their ancient ceremonies of worship have 
been held here since the earliest days of 
Penn's colony. Jews always have entered 
into the social, political and cultural life 
of Philadelphia and its environs. Without 
the aid of Haym Salomon and Israel Israel 
Washington's army might well have disinte- 
Grated through lack of funds for provisions. 

It seems fitting and proper that the his- 

- tory of the Hebrew people hereabouts should 
be presented briefly at this time, serving to 
remind the Jew himself of the distinguished 

Part he played and to explain to others the 

und of the Jewish people on the 
local scene. 

For a complete understanding we must go 
back to AD, 70 when after a siege by Titus, 
King Solomon's Temple on Mt. Moriah and 
the entire city of Jerusalem were destroyed. 
Many of its inhabitants fled while some re- 
mained in the rubble of the ruins. Sixty- 
five years later, Adrian rebullt the city but 
the few Jews who had clung on were no 
longer permitted to stay there. 

This dispersal of the Jews gave rise to one 
Of the most unique situations in the his- 
tory of mankind; they have retained and 
fostered their particular culture and lan- 
guage for 19 centuries. 

They followed the trade routes away to 

© points of the compass, even to far 

Cathay. Then Rabbi Yochanan ben Zaccal 

Persuaded Emperior Vespacian to permit 

2 to establish a center of learning at 
amnia, That place became the seat of a 

great rabbinical academy wherein Rabbi 

Akiba ben Joseph was a noted teacher in 

the 2d century of the Christian era. 

Simultaneously, descendants of King David 
ee Jewish subjects of Parthia until 

abylonian Jewish learning and culture 
came to an end about A.D. 1040 with the ad- 
lege of violently fanatical Mohammedan 


Then the focal center shifted to Spain 
Where there was no persecution under the 
oe oan aha 2 a golden age, dis- 

guish e advances in philosophy, 
ees 2 — 

spain Ibn Gebirol, a 12th cent t 
And philosopher, was the 9 . 
8 He was followed by Maimonides who 
x ned the whole gamut of Jewish tradi- 
onal law into systematic order in the 
Mishnah Torah and “The Guide to the Per- 
plexed." These are the bases to this day of 
Orthodox Jewry. i 
8 year 1492 is an important year in that 
r umbus’ discovery of America is associated 
th it. However, that was the year that 
. — and Isabella sudcecded in driving 
Mal Moors from Spain and what is now 
ti ugal and also when the Spanish Inquisi- 

On prevailed upon the Spanish monarchs to 
ied wee the Jews. Others had scattered 
0 urope when they fled after the fall of 
5 in 1453. 

Rat ay came the advancement of Hassidim 
ch opposed the intellectual domination of 
ieri udio scholars. This new philosophical 
tude was concerned with emotional ex- 
2 and freedom from some ancient 
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With the discovery of America, German 
Jews instituted a reform movement which 
they called enlightenment. The outstand- 
ing leader here was Moses Mendelssohn who 
advocated dropping some of the ancient laws 
and customs and repudiation of the tenet 
that a messiah would lead them back to 
Palestine. This was spread in America by 
German Jews. 

Pursuing a middle course between the 
orthodox and the reformed groups are the 
conservatives. Their viewpoint is that 
Judaism is more than a religion in which 
much that is traditional is no longer tenable 
but should find expression in literature and 
the arts. 

Thus we find the Jew as he first appeared 
here. In a lecture given before members of 
the YMHA about 1880, a noted scholar, H. P, 
Rosenbach, mentioned that it was a tradi- 
tion that there were Jews in Philadelphia be- 
fore Penn’s arrival. There may be some 
basis for this statement inasmuch as there 
were almost 2,000 inhabitants of the city 
when Penn landed in 1682. 

It is recorded that in January 1726, a spe- 
cial act was passed by the assembly to per- 
mit Arnold Bamberger and others to own 
lands and engage in trade and commerce. 

Twelve years later the proprietaries (Penn's 
heirs) sold a piece of land to Nathan Levy 
for a burial plot. By 1747 a congregation, 
Mikve Israel Hope of Israel"—was estab- 
lished but it was many years before their 
synagogue was crected. It is interesting to 
note that a Rev. Mordecai Yarnall was in- 
strumental in initiating the congregation. 
Yarnall was a minister among Friends who 
had displayed a great interest in the welfare 
of Jews. Between 1745 and 1775 members 
of Mikve Israel held their religious cere- 
monies in a small house in Sterling Alley 
which ran from Cherry to Race, between 
Third and Fourth. 

The previously mentioned Nathan Levy 
donated his family plot to Mikve Israel and 
afterward Michael Gratz was directed to pur- 
chase adjoining land. The cemetery still re- 
mains at Ninth and Spruce. 

The wooden gate which was at this burying 
ground long bore the.marks of British bul- 
lets. It was the custom in European armies 
to execute deserters at the gates of Jewish 
cemeteries and the British followed that 
practice here during the Revolutionary War. 

The Jews in New York City were stanch 
Whigs to a man and many of them were 
forced to lee when the British occupied that 
city during the Revolution. Probably the 
most noted was Rabbi Gershom Mendez 
Israel Seixas, a clergyman of great influence 
and eloquence. He had served at the Mill 
Street Synagogue since 1766 having come 
there from Brazil. 

When Mikve Israel had erected its place of 
worship on September 17, 1784, it was widely 
known as the Lisbon Synagogue * * * from 
Portugal originally. Such names as Barrlas, 
Nunes, da Costa, de Lucena, Marache, Hen- 
riquez, Seixas, Madeira, Seysius, Sasportes, 
and Carpelles appear on the list of members 
in 1784. 

Salomon's part in the Revolution needs no 
retelling. Israel, who had lost all his prop- 
erty in a fire when he lived in Carter's Alley, 
had a fine credit standing in Europe. He 
borrowed money and saw Jefferson, Madison, 
General Lee * * through financial dim- 
culties. A grand master of the Free Masons 
in the city he was arrested by the British 
for his activities in furthering the American 
cause. He was tried and sentenced to be 
executed but was saved from death through 
the intercession of a British Free Mason. 

When George Washington was installed 
President of the United States, Mikve Israel, 
speaking for all the Jews of Philadelphia 
and those of New York, Charleston, and 
Richmond, memoralized in part: 

“To the Eternal God who is thy refuge, 
we commit in our prayer thy precious life 
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and when, full of years, thou shalt be gath- 
ered from the people the righteousness shali 
go before thee and we shall remember amid 
our regret that ‘the Lord hath put aside 
the godly for himself,’ while thy name and 
thy virtues shall remain an indelible memo- 
rial in our minds.” 

Washington replied: 

“Gentlemen: The liberality of sentiment 
toward each other which marks every politi- 
cal and religious denomination of men in 
this country stands unparalleled in the his- 
tory of nations. 

“The affection of such people is a treasure 
beyond the reach of calculation; and the 
repeated proofs which my fellow-citizens 
haye given of their attachment to me and 
approbation of my doings, form the purest 
source of my temporal felicity. This af- 
fectionate expression of your address ex- 
cites my gratitude and receives my warmest 
acknowledgment, 

“May the same temporal and eternal bless- 
ings which you implore for me rest upon 
your congregation. 


“G. WASHINGTON.” 


Casimir Pulaski Freedom Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, October 
11, the anniversary of the death of Casi- 
mir Pulaski, will always remind Ameri- 
cans of the part that great Polish patriot 
played in the struggle for American 
independence. 

Pulaski was always a fighter for free- 
dom. In his native Poland he fought 
constantly to obtain liberty for the op- 
pressed Polish people. In the year 1771. 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
capture the King of Poland, which re- 
sulted in a sentence of outlawry being 
passed upon him. He made his escape 
to France where he met Benjamin 
Franklin. It was Franklin who per- 
suaded Pulaski to aid the Colonies in 
their fight for independence. 

Pulaski’s love of liberty knew no na- 
tional boundaries. He saw America’s 
fight for liberty as his own. General 
Washington quickly perceived the Polish 
patriot’s military and personal qualifi- 
cations and Pulaski quickly achieved the 
rank of brigadier general in command of 
a cavalry division. He performed with 
distinction and bravery at the Battle of 
Brandywine in 1777. He participated 
in many of the great battles of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Eventually, with the 
consent of Congress he was granted the 
right to form his famous Pulaski’s 
Legion. In 1779, he commanded both 
the French and American cavalry at Sa- 
vannah and in an assault on October 9, 
he was mortally wounded. He died on 
the U.S. brig Wasp 2 days later. 

On this anniversary date of the death 
of that great Polish patriot it is ap- 
propriate that we remember that it is 
through men like Pulaski that America 
has absorbed some of the heritage, cul- 
ture, and aspirations of Poland. It is 
right that we pause and consider how 
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much all Polish-Americans have con- 
tributed to the economic, cultural, and 
spiritual growth of America, It is also 
a propitious time to join with them in 
their concern for their native land 
which today is under the yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The freedom and justice for which 
Pulaski fought so valiantly for, nearly 
200 years ago, does not exist in his 
native land. This October 11 is an op- 
portune time for all Americans to re- 
iterate with all Polish-Americans their 
concern for the Polish people suffering 
under Communist rule by vowing that 
they will continue to work for conditions 
in the world which will allow the Polish 
people the right to choose the form of 
government under which they desire to 
live. Only under these circumstances 
can we be sure that the Polish people 
will once again be able to live in peace 
under the rule of law with all the free 
nations of the world. 


The Belgrade Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Sentember 22, 1961 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
were disappointed by the recent action 
of the so-called uncommitted nations at 
Belgrade. I believe some of our objec- 
tions to their actions are well illustrated 
by the following editorial taken from 
the Record-Courier, Ravenna-Kent, 
Ohio. I believe the editorial is self- 
explanatory and should be of great in- 
terest to the Members of Congress: 

OUR FRIENDS Prove INGRATES 


The uncommitted nations whose heads of 
state and government met in Belgrade last 
week preferred to call themselves the un- 
alined nations because, as one explained, 
they ure each committed to its own prin- 
ciples. Among these, apparently, is not 
gratitude. A better name for them would 
be the ingrates. 

For there was hardly one of the 25 among 
them which at one time or another had not 
been put on its feet economically through 
US. aid. And many among them are still 
recipients of this aid. 

President Tito of Yugoslavia, the host 
nation; President Sukarno, of Indonesia, 
and President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, 
who led the attack on the West, all have 
been bailed out by American aid. It is said 

-that Premier Jawaharlal Nehru of India de- 

fected their all-out desire to support the 
Communist line, and had the backing of 
Premier Nu, of Burma; Mrs. Sirimavo. Ban- 
daranaike, Premier of Ceylon; and Arch- 
bishop Makarios, President of Cyprus. 

But the statement that came out of the 
conference was still heavily weighted with 
Communist-line policies. It called for an- 
other Kennedy-Khrushchey meeting which, 
in the present atmosphere, would be useless; 
abandonment of military bases around the 
world, including specifically the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo in Cuba; universal 
disarmament as advocated by Khrushchev; 
and the end of colonialism, without a word 
about the Soviet empire acquired since 
World War II. It could not have been 
slanted more by Khrushchev himself. 
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Allied Solidarity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Drummond, in a recent article in the 
Washington Post, has raised the very 
pointed and important question: “If the 
worst comes, will Britain and France 


stand firmly with the United States in 


defending Western rights in Berlin?” 

To answer this question, Mr. Drum- 
mond has gone behind the official posi- 
tion of the British and French Govern- 
ments to an analysis of public opinion in 
these two countries. 

Mr. Drummond’s conclusion is both 
penetrating and disturbing, and it de- 
serves our close consideration: 

ALLIED SOLIDARITY: BRITISH PUBLIC 
INDIFFERENT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Lonpon—If the worst comes, will Britain 
and France stand firmly with the United 
States in defending Western rights in Berlin? 

To answer this question it is necessary to 
understand that the official position of the 
British and French Governments—which are 
fully committed to defending Berlin—is not 
reliably, certainly not strongly, supported by 
either British public opinion or French pub- 
lic opinion. 

In the United States, for example, the 
American people are overwhelmingly behind 
the Kennedy administration in not yielding 
an inch of the essential freedoms to be pro- 
tected. 

But here in Britain it Is evident that in 
this matter public opinion is casual, un- 
certain, and borders on the indifferent. If 
the policy of the Macmillan government were 
to be governed wholly by the Gallup polls, it 
would be a very limp policy indeed. 

The state of mind of the French peopic 
seems about the same. Were it not for Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle’s rocklike personal 
stand, there would be no telling what the 
French attitude toward Berlin would be 
today. There might well be a rush to the 
nearest exits. 

This does not mean that the Macmillan 
and De Gaulle governments will not honor 
their commitment to defend Western rights 
in West Berlin if they are seriously interfered 
with. But it does mean: 

That they really wish they didn’t have the 
commitment, that in both countries public 
opinion to a great extent and official opinion 
to a great extent and official opinion to some 
extent will favor larger concessions to Mr. K. 
than we would. 

That widespread anti-German sentiment 
convinces Khrushchev that he has a good 
opportunity to divide the three Western 
powers on the assumption that the British 
and French “won't fight for Berlin” and 
would in the end lenve the United States 
standing alone. 

Here in Europe this Is exactly the tactic 
which Mr. K. is employing day after day to 
pry Britain and France from the United 
States and to persuade Washington that the 
NATO allies are not reliable. Right now 
most of the Soviet propaganda apparatus is 
orchestrated to this one tune. 

One day the Russian Ambasador in London 
will give a British “ban the bomb” cleric 
such a lecture on the danger of Germany's 
starting another war that he will come away 
from the interview muttering: “There is no 
question that their decision (to resume test- 
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ing) is a very understandable, terrific fear of 
a rearmed Germany.” 

Then the next day Khrushchev himself 
adds the element of threat to the existing 
quotient of anti-Germanism and gives. the 
two an extra stir for good measure, He puts 
it out in a statement to a Western corres- 
ponent, saying: 

“When it comes to a showdown, Britain 
and France will refuse to join the United 
States in a war over Berlin for fear of thcir 
absolute destruction.” 

You will recall that a few weeks ago in 
Washington this was what Soviet Ambas- 
sador Menshikov was saying to President 
Kennedy—that he better not resist anything 
that Khrushchey wants, because the Amer- 
ican people will not fight for Berlin. 

Now the Soviets are saying it to the Brit- 
lsh and the French and the Italians and 
they have more fertile ground on which to 
sow thelr seeds of disunity. 

This is particularly visible in Britain. 
For example, the latest Gallup poll shows 
that only 5 percent of the American people 
hold the United States considerably to blame 
for Russia's resumption of testing while 
three times that number in Britain feel 
the United States to be considerably to, 
blame, 

On this point the Daily Telegraph, an in- 
dependent, conservative newspaper com- 
ments: 

“This is an attitude which it would be 
extraordinarily difficult to justify on the 
facts. * * * Any rational and uncmotional 
Judgment must discharge those who have 
conducted American international relations 
from any sort of provocation which could 
afford a proper excuse for the flagrant 
breach of the truce on tests.” 

But the British popular attitude, as in 
large part the French, is not rational; it is 
emotional. They have fought two wars with 
Germany and the horrors of the Battle of 
Britain are not readily forgotten. It is fair 


to say, I think, that if the British people 
“were asked which is the greater long-term 


peril to world peace—Russia or Germany— 
the majority would say Germany. 

What I am reporting is that, in my judg- 
ment, the British and French Governments. 
will stand stanchly with the United States 
in defending Western rights in West Berlin, 
but that an uncertain, wavering public opin- 
ion will make negotiations with Khrushchev 
very precarious. 


A Nation That Will Only Talk and Will 
Not Fight for Its Life Is Already Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA n 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my-remarks in the RecorD, I 
include the following statement by 
Henry J. Taylor, distinguished war cor- 
respondent and recently Ambassador to 
Switzerland: 

Talk Can Be DANGEROUS 
(By Henry J. Taylor, distinguished war cor- 
respondent, and recently Ambassador to 

Switzerland) 

In some of his most ringing speeches, 
President Kennedy is doing our country a 
profound disservice. 

The President himself and the White 
House speech-helpers—Schlesinger, Acheson, 
Bowles, Nitze, Bundy—are all eloquent men. 
Surely, they are sincere, but they are also 
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Wrong. For they are talking way beyond 
their willingness or capability to act. 

The more eloquent and conyincing the 
Words the more the damage when they are 
not backed up and are then repudiated. 

This makes our Nation's official words 
hollow at best or, at worst, downright false. 
it was demonstrated in the eloquent warn- 
ings to Castro and then to Russia about 
ue which turned out to be humbug and 

Nothing is so costly to our authority in 
the world and, therefore, to peace. Noth- 
ing is so dangerous for the security of the 
Unitea States. 

Russia, not America, will choose whether 
We are to have war. Russia holds the horri- 
ble initiative in this, because Russia would 
be the aggressor. She will not stay her 
sens Paw just because we prefer not to be 

tormed or do not want war anyplace on 
earth. And unless all history from the days 
Of the dinosaurs is reversed, Russia will, in 
time, storm us unless we recover the key to 
Peace, 
That key is'our own willingness to fight. 
UNTHINKABLE CATACLYSM 


ae one need inform me about the unthink- 
ied cataclysm of war. If I had my way, I 
sh d wipe out of my own life every moment 
more than 6 years in war. 
moe may we settle that point, except among 
tne eee But are we right to dwell solely on 
orrors when to fear war too much is the 
es way to invite it? 
Hey e cannot possibly avoid war if we be- 
e like a boxer, dazed and uncomprehend- 
a Polis fices from the ring (Cuba) as soon 
Wh opponent doubles his fists. 
ley y, We stood with Washington at Val- 
aa ol Ee and we were born to honor, bright 
Story, and the vision, “liberty or death.” 
88 to make a mockery of this? 
shana leaders are lagging. Our public is way 
75 — them in sensing we must stand up 
tuitiy ully. And once again, with that in- 
Sreat + sense for justice which makes us a 
People, the average American is right. 


WINDY BLUFFERS 


Seni mana paons choose their victims 
y bluffers, not among those of 
Sober strength; among the craven, not among 
— with stout hearts, great productivity 
th an absolute determination to fight if 
85 are trod upon. 

N first must feel this strong determina- 
oe stout-heartedness and then make 
eee by our policies and actions. This 
werden the factor that counts. 
in Will stand guard for us 
largely ries years ahead. The words will 
tively e care of themselves and are rela- 
80 elner um Portant. A brave nation needs 
Ps ne ne pe 

Our vas foreign aid 
stit programs are no sub- 
oak tees this essential. We can live with- 
a aut we cannot live without a will- 
rigs fight. We cannot do with dollars 
wha 50 need to do with guts. In fact, the 
tors talk exclusively about money, trac- 
inte 8 and enlisting America’s youth 
he ee as if these would give 
quest to on 18 softer we sound for con- 


HEIRS HEROES 


bare died for what we haye, We are their 
and unt ur heroes fought for this country 
not unless we are stil willing to fight for it— 
we wi ak tor it or spend money for it— 


1 eon 
must on 8 Mirem I bequeath you, you 


an epitaph on a Co 


W. . 
8 e e banish defeatism. We have only 
never be choice for the future. We must 

afraid to stake our life and honor 
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against all the might and fury of the vicious, 
disciplined and ruthless enemy of the United 
States. 

To do otherwise Is like the mole baiting its 
own trap. But once we act like the Ameri- 
cans we really are, our enemies will respect 
us too much to risk war against such a na- 
tion; for we are the greatest power on the 
face of the earth. 

By not being afraid to fight we will, with 
that key, open the only door to peace. And 
if we are afraid to fight, you and I will do 
nothing but die in the war that need not be. 


Centennial Luncheon of the Real Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein a résumé of a won- 
derful luncheon that was given by an 
Alabama woman, Mrs. Mary McCall 
Henderson Imes, and the Real Daughters 
of the Confederacy. How I wish all 
Alabamians and all of the people every- 
where could have been at this wonderful 
luncheon and heard our wonderful 
speaker, Mrs, Marr McCall Henderson 
Imes, make a speech and how I wish I 
had every word of it, and she told many 
stories about the long, long ago, but 
there were so many wonderful, wonder- 
ful women from so many States present 
and when we return next January, I 
hope we can have another meeting with 
Mrs. Imes’ great group in your dining 
room and that you, Mr. Speaker, will 
be there with us. It is such an inspira- 
tion to see and be with the wonderful 
sainted women who are fighting and 
working and pulling and praying to keep 
some part of our way of life, and espe- 
cially in our beloved Southland. 

A centennial luncheon was held Thursday, 
August 17, 1961, in the Speaker's Dining 
Room of the U.S. Capitol, to pay tribute to 
Hilary Abner Herbert, Confederate com- 
manding officer of the 8th Alabama Regl- 
ment. He fought in 10 major battles and 
was wounded 6 times; who served after the 
War Between the States as a Representative 
in the U.S. Congress for 6 times, and was 
appointed to the Cabinet post of Secretary 
of the Navy by President Grover Cleveland. 
The Honorable Frank Borxin, dean of the 
Alabama congressional delegation was the 
speaker for the occasion, which honored the 
Real Daughters of Confederate veterans. 

Senator JOHN SPARKMAN and Representa- 
tives of Alabama's delegation attended, in- 
cluding Representatives GEORGE ANDREWS, 
GEORGE GRANT, ARMISTKAD SELDEN, GEORGE 
Huppieston, and Car. ELLIOTT, 

Mrs. Deward Walker, president general of 
the Real Daughters Club of America brought 
greetings. She is from Front Royal, Va. 
Her father was one of Mosby’s Rangers. 

Mrs. McCall Henderson Imes, State presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia's 10 chap- 
ters of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, presided and later, assisted by Mrs. 
Walker, placed a wreath in Statuary Hall at 
the statue of the famed Alabama Confederate 
general, Joe Wheeler. Mrs. Imes, cousin of 
former Congressman Ross Collins, and Will 
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Whittington, of Mississippi, and sister of Col. 


Public Works Administration, had eight 
great uncles in the War Between the States, 
and is founder of the Nation's Capitol UDC 
Real Daughters Club. 

Col. Harmon Moore, U.S, Army, deputy 
chaplain, military district of Washington, 
native of Weedowie, Ala., who served in 
Korea and Alaska, gave the invocation at 
this 100th year observance. 

Other daughters of Confederate veterans 
present were from many States: 

Dr. Ella House Fales, Alabama. 

Mrs. Rascoe Fulton, Alabama, 

Miss Leila Mae Taylor, Alabama, 

Miss Irene Choate, Georgia. 

Miss Mary W. Allen, Louisiana, 

Miss Kathérine Bell, Kentucky. 

Miss Melnotte McDonough, Missouri. 

Miss Lillian Chenoweth, Mississippi. 

Mrs. Van Wylye, Maryland. 

Miss Estelle Morrison, North Carolina. 

Mrs. Robert P. Sweeny, South Carolina, 

Mrs. Winthrop A. Trotter, Tennessee, 

Miss Nancy Lucille Nelson, Tennessee. 

Mrs. William C. Harllee, Texas. 

Miss Camille J. Patterson, Texas. 

Mrs. William Piercy, West Virginia. 

Mrs, Charles W. Cairns, Virginia. 

Mrs. Thomas Cassey, Virginia. 

Mies Mary Embry, Virginia. 

Mrs. C. W. Glidden, Virginia. 

Mrs. Sybil Grant Hellmuth and husband 
Mr. William F. Hellmuth, Virginia. 

Mrs, Nell Cave McCall, Virginia. 

Mrs. Virginia Armistead Nelson, Virginia. 

Mrs. Floyd B. Mathias, Virginia. 

Mr. W. Dudley Rucker, Realson, and Mrs. 
Rucker, Virginia. 2 

Mrs. Joeseph E. Via, Vi ù 

Mr. William Marriott Piercy, Virginia. » 

Mrs. William H. Chism, Virgina. 

Mrs. Cora E. Settle, Virginia. 


Commies, Radicals Head List of Foes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows the fifth of a series of articles 
about the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities written by Pulitzer 
Prize Winner Edward J. Mowery: 

WasHtncron,—One of the cardinal prin- 
ciples in successfully contesting an issue is 
to know your adversary. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee—the primary target of the farflung 
abolition campaign—knows the caliber of its 
opposition. 

It also knows their common objective: 

Destruction of HUAC and the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, vitiation or 
outright repeal of antisubversive legislation, 
and complete impotency of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in its fight against 
traitors. 

Committee spokesmen say the major op- 
position consists of (1) Communists under 
Kremlin discipline, (2) fronters, leftists, and 
pinks, and (3) civil rights zealots tradition- 
ally alined with the malcontents. 

In the secondary ranks are liberals and 4 
smattering of misguided individuals of un- 
questioned loyalty. 

In addition to the’ Communist Party, 
U.S.A. radical groups most active in the 
campaign are the Emergency Civil Liberties 
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Committee (ECLC), a cited Communist 
front, and the National Committee to Abol- 
ish the Un-American Activities Committee 
(NCAUAC), seven of whose announced na- 
tional officials have been identified as Com- 
munists before Government bodies. 

Other well-known foes of HUAC are the 
Civil Liberties Union and Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

The ECLC kicked off the “abolition” drive 
with a New York rally in 1957. The Com- 
munist Party took its cue in 1959, and the 
NCAUAC in 1960. 

In its campaign program, the NCAUAC 
urges adherents to schedule “abolition” 
speeches, to stage “protest” meetings at 
HUAC hearings, to distribute available liter- 
ature (indexed and expanded), to collect a 
stable of speakers and disseminate 12-inch- 
long-playing recordings of “Sdunds of Pro- 
tests." y 

Among its early officials were 3 Commun- 
ists: William Z. Foster (who left the ACLU 
board in 1929), Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
(bounced in 1940) and Louis F. Budenz, 
publicity director, who subsequently broke 
with the Communist Party and rendered yeo- 
man service in fighting subversion. 

The ACLU successively fought (1920 and 
1923) deportation of alien, left wing anarch- 
ists Delonging to the Industrial Workers of 
the World (IWW), supported Sacco and Van- 
zetti (anarchists executed for a felony mur- 
der), and defended members of a religious 
sect who refused to salute the flag. 

Eight years later charges erupted before 
the Dies Committee that the ACLU was com- 
munistic. Dies assertedly found no “evi- 
dence” supporting the charges during the 
examination of the ACLU’s Harry F. Ward. 

Ward, later bounced by the ACLU, was be- 
fore the committee in behalf of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, cited as 
subversive and America’s “largest Communist 
front.” The following year, 1940, the ACLU 
adopted its purge resolution. 

It's Inappropriate, the group ruled, for a 
member to serye on its ruling committees or 
staff who holds membership in a political 
organization which supports totalitarianism, 
or who publicly voices approval of such a 
principle. 

It isn't clear whether the ban included the 
rank-and-file membership or halted its top 
officials from participating in or supporting 
front activities. 

ACLU officials (past and present) have 
given such support. 

The ACLU has also defended Smith Act 
violators, individuals denied passports (for 
dubious loyalty) and numerous teachers 
with alleged Red leanings. It has conducted, 
a decade-long battle against excesses of the 
Federal security program and its impact 
upon free speech and association. 

In its current “abolition” campaign, the 
ACLU offers those interested a selected bibli- 
ography of antl-HUAC literature with these 
intriguing titles: Gullt by Subpena,” The 
Dragon Slayers,” The Bankrupt Inquisi- 
tion," The Congressional Pillory,” and “Fear, 
the Accuser.” z 

Why is the ACLU working so zealously to 
abolish HUAC? 

HUAC’s mandate, running entirely in 
terms of propaganda, Is wrongly phrased, and 
we believe both the letter and spirit of the 
first amendment make it unconstitutional 
or unwise, or both, Patrick Murphy Malin, 
ACLU’s executive director, explained. 

“We'd have no objection if the mandate 
Tan in terms of subversive action or propa- 
ganda, directly and immediately related to 
such action. We've never objected to the 
mandates of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee or the Senate Government 
Operations Subcommittee (both authorized 
to probe subversion). 

The ACLU, Malin declared, favors opening 
the doors on p da (per se) * * * in- 
cluding Soviet propaganda. 
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“And,” he continued, “it should be under 
no governmental restriction until that point 
where it is immediately and directly related 
to illegal action. 

“A country that punishes belief and asso- 
ciation is not merely a country with a lesser 
degree of democracy, it’s on the way to be- 
coming no democracy at all.” 

(The United States, of course, is a Repub- 
lic, not a democracy.) 

Knifing through ACLU's maze of fuzzy 
semantics, the group contends that an Amer- 
Ican-hating radical may incite a mob to blow 
up a bridge with immunity until the fuse 
is ignited. It is his constitutional right. 

Back in 1920, a joint New York State leg- 
islative committee issued an exhaustive re- 
port on Revolutionary Radicalism after an 
investigation of seditious activities. In the 
segment dealing with the ACLU, the Lusk 
report commented: 

“The effect of ACLU activities is to create 
in the minds of the ill informed * * * the 
impression that it is un-American to inter- 
fere with the activities of those seekng to 
destroy American institutions. 

Authors of the Lusk report then sagely ob- 
served: 

“It attempts not only to protect crime— 
but to encourage attacks upon our institu- 
tions. Many of [its] members are un- 
doubtedly sincere in their convictions, but 
the consequences of their activity is inju- 
rious to the public interest.“ 


Foreign Policy Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, writing 
in today’s New York Times, the distin- 
guished columnist, James Reston, has 
made a thoughtful and worthwhile ap- 
praisal of the current status of our for- 
eign policy. 

According to Mr. Reston: 

President Kennedy has reached a critical 
point in his administration’s relations not 
only with the Soviet Union but with the 
allies, the neutrals, the United Nations, and 
the Republican opposition. 


Mr. Reston has critically discussed the 
President’s relations with each of these 
bodies in turn, with the result that the 
dimensions of the-problem confronting 
us in this turbulent field today are 
brought sharply into perspective. 

As a companion to President Ken- 
nedy’s ringing speech and declaration of 
U.S. policy before the United Nations to- 
day, this is a particularly timely article, 
and I commend it to my colleague's at- 
tention: 

PRESIDENT Is UNDERTAKING REVIEW OF 

FOREIGN POLICY 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, September 24—President 
Kennedy has reached a critical point in his 
administration's relations not only with the 
Soviet Union but with the allies, the neu- 
trals, the United Nations, and the Republi- 
can political opposition. 

For the first 8 months of his administra- 
tion he has been trying to reach an 
accommodation with all these forces. 

He has sought to find some common 
ground with the Soviet Union on nuclear 
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testing, disarmament, and Germany. He has 
tried to increase the authority of the United 
Nations, improve the procedures of consulta- 
tion with the allies, be responsive to the 
opinion of the neutrals, and avoid divisive 
internal battles with the Republicans, par- 
ticularly in the field of foreign relations. 
The result of all this, as seen from here, 
has been disappointing. President Kennedy, 
who is a highly pragmatic politician facing 
a congressional election in 1962, is in the 
process of evaluating his own assumptions 
and the actions of the Russians, the United 
Nations, the neutrals, and the Republicans. 


OPPORTUNITY TO REFLECT 


The adjournment of Congress this week 
will provide opportunity for reflection and 
review. The Berlin crisis and the constitu- 
tional crisis at the United Nations have 
forced a reappraisal. The President is be- 
seiged with advice on all these relationships 
with the East, the West, and the Repub- 
licans, and while no one knows what course 
he will follow, the general outlines of the 
issues and advice under discussion can be 
defined. 

The President's preoccupation in his rela- 
tions with the Russians is avoidance of a 
miscalculation on Washington's intentions 
on Germany. The President tried to make 
clear to Premier Khrushchev during their 
meeting in Vienna at the beginning of June 
that, while the United States was willing 
to negotiate some changes in the status quo, 
it would not tolerate the destruction of the 
freedom of the people of West Berlin. 

Mr. Kennedy came away from that meet- 
ing convinced that Mr. Khrushchev was not 
prepared for a rational discussion of what 
was negotiable and what was not negotiable. 
The President concluded also that Mr, Khru- 
shchey felt, probably on the basis of Wash- 
ington's record in Cuba and Laos, that the 
United States and, particularly, its allies 
would not fight for Germany, so that Mos- 
cow could be extremely bold in pressing its 
demands. 

This may or may not be the Impression 
Mr. Khrushchey intended to leave with the 
President. But this is the impression he 
did in fact leave: that Moscow was con- 
vinced it could force the German solution 
it wanted and that the West would accept 
even a humiliating defeat rather than fight- 

The debate in Washington now, therefore, 
is centering not on such negotiable ques- 
tions as the German boundaries with PO- 
land, defacto recognition of the Communist 
East German regime or the future arma 
ments of West Germany—all of which tbis 
Government is already discussing privately 
in Washington—but on the threshold ques- 
tlon of how to convince Mr. Khrushchev 
that the United States will fight rather than 
allow the destruction of West Berlin's free- 
dom and the humiliation and dismember- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

If this preliminary point can be estab- 
lished, either by a solemn warning to z 
Khrushchev, as President De Gaulle and some 
of President Kennedy's advisers here have 
proposed, or by discussion between . 
tary ot State Dean Rusk and the cone 
Foreign Minister, Andrei A. Gromyko, in ae 
York, then the other questions of HOYAS 
aries, armaments, and the relations ws 
East Germany can be discussed. on 
far as one can find out, Is the U.S. posit! 
at the moment. 

Removal of the threat on the possibilty 
of war by miscalculation is the first P. 
ority; then, if that can be done, the re 
pect of serious negotiations on the futu 
of Berlin and Germany, on disarmament an 
on nuclear testing will follow. 

UNITED STATES-ALLIED RELATIONS 4 
The pressure by Moscow on Berlin, = 
the death of Dag Hammarskjold have for 105 
President Kennedy and his principal © 
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from the universities to examine their as- 
sumptions about the cold war, the Western 
@lliance and the organization of the United 
Nations. 

They came to power last January deter- 
mined to put an end to the angry dialog 
with Moscow, and were inclined to believe 
that the Eisenhower administration had not 
Pald enough attention to the sophisticated 
views of allies or the yearnings of the 
neutrals. 

When the pressure rose on Germany, how- 
ever, and Mr. Kennedy asked Congress to 
Increase the draft and appropriations to 
strengthen the defenses of Western Europe, 
he got little support from NATO. 

In principle, the Allies were all opposed 

the expansion of Communist power. 

, Indeed, was more pugnacious toward 

Mr. Khrushchev’s demands than anyone 

else. But when it came to the sacrifices 

necessary to place more military divisions 

on the line in Germany, or to mount an 

economic blockade against the Communists, 

neither Paris nor London was very enthu- 
Slastic. 

This lack of enthusiasm has increased 
talk in Washington about the fact that, 
after a whole postwar generation, the United 
States still has 250,000 men as a standing 
army in Western Europe, far more than any 
Of its allies. 

Instead of more cooperation with France, 
President Kennedy confidently expected 
after his visit to General de Gaulle last May, 
there has been less in the last few months. 
While the British Government has been 

er in the German crisis than at any 
in recent years, the rise of pacifist 
ements in Britain has introduced an 
element of doubt about British purpose into 
. OMcial g in Washington. 
UNITED STATES-NEUTRAL RELATIONS 

President Kennedy's experience with the 
2 nations has been even more disillu- 
with 8 Probably because he came to office 
a inte highly idealistic estimate of the 
Pinion of the new sovereign states of 

ca and Asia. 
. ing his campaign for the Presidency, 
lems cr ned talked more about the prob- 
he git the emerging nations of Africa than 
aia about the Western alliance. Since 
power, though he originally 
promised to avoid too many ceremonial 
great 5 at least 6 months, he has spent a 
4 al of time receiving the leaders of 
Pi nations and identifying the United 
With their aspirations. 


had been aiui, the neutral leaders, who 
principle 
and 


Germans and were 


Oderate in 
et nuclear taste. their reaction to the 


Perhaps it w 
President as nalve, as some of the 
dies dente more experienced aids and ad- 


the 3 to expect anything more from 
are 8 than a cautious double stand - 
and the nde criticism of the United States 
fact ts viet Union were concerned. The 
ana rest it shocked Pregident Kennedy 
bill the sn to write into the foreign ald 
after erie that U.S. aid would here- 
take acco’ 
tudes of the neutrals: ES ccna font 
N STATES-UNTIFED NATIONS RELATIONS 


the 8 of Mr. Hammarskjold added to 
The tern of reappraisal in Washington. 
oe dent has nover been particularly 
about the United Nations. He 
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does not spend his evenings dreaming about 
the brotherhood or the parliament of man. 
He has some advisers who do, and no doubt 


he will make a rally-round-the-United-Na- - 


tions speech tomorrow in New York. 

He had begun, however, to see the United 
Nations as a practical instrument for oppos- 
ing Soviet attempts at subversion and in the 
last few months he had considered the pos- 
sibility of doing everything he could to in- 
crease its authority. 

The death of Mr. Hammarskjold inter- 
rupted this process. With an independent 
and courageous Secretary General, able and 
willing to carry out the instructions of the 
veto-free General Assembly, Mr. Kennedy 
saw the possibility of effective action in 
favor of the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations and against the expansion 
of Communist power. 

In the last few days, however, the neutrals 
seem to Washington to be trying to find a 
compromise with Washington by reducing 
the powers of the Secretary General, which 
of course they have every right todo. Their 
decisions are bound to influence the re- 
appraisal of policy now beginning in Wash- 
ington. 

KENNEDY-GOP RELATIONS 

Such a reappraisal would have happened, 
no doubt, without any regard to domestic 
political considerations. But the fact is 
that the Kennedy administration's conduct 
of foreign policy is beginning to come under 
severe attack from the Republican opposi- 
tion, and a congressional election will be 
held next year. 

On this point, it happens that the aspects 
of Mr. Kennedy's foreign policy the allies 
and the neutrals like are precisely the as- 
pects that are being criticized by his political 
opponents. 

The allies are pleased that the President 
did not use U.S. power to force a victory 
in Cuba; the allles do not understand why 
he considered intervention there in the first 
place, but they are glad that he did not 
order the Marines onto the beaches In Cuba 
to settle the issue. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, are 
condemning the President for indecision, for 
intervening in the first place and for not 
intervening enough in the ena. 

Similarly, the allies are appraising Presi- 
dent Kennedy's restraints on Berlin and 
Germany, but the mood of the United States 
is against any more concessions to the 
Communists. The Republicans are exploit- 
ing this sentiment. 

Former President Eisenhower brought this 
campaign against Mr. Kennedy to a climax 
& week ago in Chicago by condemning all 
the things the allies like; the President's 
restraint in Laos and in Cuba, his willing- 
ness to talk about -bringing Communist 
China into the United Nations, and his sup- 
port for membership in that body for Outer 
Mongolia. 

This rising opposition of the Republicans 
to the conduct of foreign policy doesn't 
worry President Kennedy too much. He 
rather welcomes a familiar battle with the 
opposition at home rather than the complex 
controversies with the Russians, the allies, 
and the neutrals overseas. But he is a 
political animal, and political considerations 
will undoubtedly cross his mind when he 
goes to Newport in the next few days to 
think all this over. 

More important than the political charges 
of the opposition are the opinions of that 
group of his advisers who think that power 
is the decisive factor in current world con- 
fiicts and that national power, rather than 
the opinions of the allies or the neutrals, 
should be given a much larger role in the 
President's decisions. 

The argument of this group of advisers is 
that everyone else in the world seems to be 
thinking in terms of national interest and 
that President Kennedy should do the same. 
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The idea, they argue, that opinion in the 
allled and neutral worlds is power has been 
tried and has not been proved effective. 

Accordingly, they conclude, the time has 
come to stop being afraid of national power 
in the United States and trying to avoid 
the responsibilities of national power by 
leaving things to the allies, the neutrals, and 
the United Nations. In short they are 
telling the President to take the allles and 
neutrals at the level of their actions and 
decide things, as these groups do, on the 
basis of national interest. 

It would be too much to say that this 
amounts to a revival of isolationist senti- 
ment in Washington, but the fact remains 
that these questions are being discussed. In 
the end. they may not prevail. But there 
should be no doubt in the allied and neutral 
worlds that these considerations are now 
coming into review at the highest levels of 
the U.S. Government. 


Secretary Rusk Reveals What Is Right 
and What Is Wrong With Current 
American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news report by Ed- 
gar Ansel Mowrer entitled “Rusk Dis- 
cusses Current U.S. Foreign Policy.” 

Rusk Discusses CURRENT U.S. FOREIGN 

Portier 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

In his speech to the National Press Club 
of Washington, on July 10, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk revealed, it seems to me, what is 
right and what is wrong in our current for- 
eign policy. 

During World War II, the Secretary said, 
we Americans concluded that as a nation we 
must throw ourselves into building a decent 
world order in which such conflagrations 
could not occur.” Add free“ to the ex- 
pression “decent world order” and you have, 
Isubmit, exactly what most Americans think 
our goal should be. 

During and right after the war this goal 
seemed accessible. For most Americans did 
not understand—nor did their blandly opti- 
mistic leaders—that the U.S.S.R., Hitler's 
former confederaté, would oppose any such 
scheme of ours simply because it had in 
mind to constitute (by conquest and sub- 
version) a different world order of its own— 
an all-Red world order. From this aim—as 
Secretary Rusk now acknowledges—it has 
never since deviated. 

Nonetheless, the United States went ahead 
with other like-minded countries and created 
the United Nations with the firm intention 
of making it the nucleus of the kind of world 
order we sought. 

Now, if the West had confined the U.S.S.R. 
and communism to the territory it occupied 
in 1944-45—Russia and East Europe—it 
might still have used the United Nations, 
provided also that all non-Communist na- 
tions joined forces to convince the Kremlin 
that its own type of world order would never 
be allowed. 

But once the Communists conquered giant 
China—with Washington complacently look- 
ing on and talking of the “corruption” of 
National China—and once new states, with 
some old states, opted for “nonalinement 
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as a posture which would bring them benefits 
from both sides in the struggle, the United 
Nations ceased to be the nucleus of any ac- 
ceptable sort of world order and became in- 
stead a diplomatic battleground. 

For the nonalined had and have no Inter- 
est in victory by either side. Their advan- 
tage lies in the indefinite prolongation of 
the cold war provided they can keep it from 
becoming hot. And this position is the more 
impudent because all nonalined states de- 
pend for their protection upon the military 
power of the United States. 

There was, in Secretary Rusk's speech, no 
evidence that he understands this part of 
the situation. He went one step beyond his 
stubbornly optimistic predecessors when he 
recognized that the, “central issue of the 
crisis is the (Soviets’) announced determi- 
nation to impose a world of coercion upon 
those not already subjected to it.“ But then 
he expressed surprise that the Soviet Union 
has not accepted our proposal for a ban on 
nuclear testing, thus showing he does not 
yet recognize that the U.S.S.R. intends to 
nibble the free world to death and needs a 
permanent threat of nuclear war to do 80. 

But above all, the Secretary showed—in 
my modest judgment—no understanding of 
the purpose of the neutrals—to keep the 
cold war going and milk both sides. Nor 
did he acknowledge that a world roughly 
one-third Communist and somewhat over a 
third nonalined cannot rely upon the color- 
less United Nations to produce a “decent 
world order” of the kind we all want. A So- 
viet veto can always prevent that—as can 
the votes of the nonalined. 

America’s goal can be reached only if we 
start creating, either outside or within the 
United Nations, a new free world alliance 
open to all peoples willing to oppose and de- 
feat communism, and in the process, move 
toward universality. At this point, a re- 

United Nations could, and indeed 
must, establish and enforce the kind of world 
order free men can accept. 

During the period of struggle, the United 
Nations is at best a battlefield and at worst 
a delusion. It seems to offer a cheap way out 
of the present struggle and thus morally dis- 
arms the Western peoples. 

Until the United States accepts these 
facts—it seems to me—and acts upon them, 
it will continue to yield ever more ground to 
the Communist bloc led by a USSR: that 
not only claims to be but really acts like a 
great power. 


Dag Hammarskjold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial taken from the Record- 
Courier, Ravenna-Kent, Ohio, certainly 
summarizes the regrets of the United 
States and the world at the untimely 
death of Dag Hammarskjold. I concur 
with the statements contained in this 
editorial and fee] it would be of inter- 
est to the other Members of Congress: 
Daa HamMMarsKJOLD’s DEATH BLOW TO PEACE 

The untimely death of Dag Hammarskjold 
is a blow to the peace of the world. 

It brings a crisis to the United Nations 
itself at the time the U.N.’s forceful role in 
the preservation of peace at various places 
in the world Is so sorely needed. 

The prayers of all of us, the wisdom and 
effort of the world’s keenest men and the 
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luck of the Irish will all be needed to keep 
the old globe, already afire in several places, 
from bursting into flame. 

These thoughts run through the writer's 
mind as he attempts to put down on paper 
the meaning of the sudden death of the 
administrative head of the United Nations. 

Hammarskjold’s quiet and scholarly but 
determined and dedicated approach to the 
world problem is fairly well known even by 
those who pay only passing attention to the 
UN. 's effort, He was a citizen of the world. 
He believed in the direct approach. 

Hammarskjold went to Peiping in 1955 to 
secure the release of 11 of 15 imprisoned 
American filers. He put the U.N. military 
force at work on the Suez Canal in 1956 to 
keep order. And he moved into the Congo 
to put out a world-threatening fire in 1960. 

It was his last-mentioned effort which re- 
vealed the tremendous potential of a strong 
United Nations. An international police 
force was moved Into a chaotic.area to pre- 
vent civil war and to keep the peace for the 
world. 

Hammarskjold was succeeding. A civil 
administrative U.N. force has been busy for 
more than a year teaching self-government 
to a nation and educating the nation’s na- 
tionals to the point that they will be able 
to take over their own affairs. 

At the same time, an international police 
unit has been maintaining order and pre- 
venting alien forces from moving into the 
scene and taking over, sometimes under the 
guise of helping out specillc factions in the 
new country. 

Now Hammarskjold is dead. He died just 
as he seemed about to achieve complete uni- 
fication of the Congo. 

What will happen next? 

It is goling to take a great effort and un- 
usual wisdom to save the U.N. as it is now 
set up. Russia wants to change it and will 
move into the world political arena rapidly 
and with force to put across its own ideas. 

Will we be able to keep the present-type 
UN. Organization in operation? Will we be 
able to keep our Congo police program in 
operation? To whom will the many new na- 
tions of the world now turn? How well 
have the new political figures of the new 
countries of the world learned the lessons 
of world government? How responsible will 
they be? 

These and many other things we'll begin to 
learn soon. 

Hammarskjold died a hero’s death. Swe- 
den can be proud of him. And all of Scan- 
dinavia can be proud of the great contribu- 
tion its sons have made toward the imple- 
mentation of world government (Trygve Lie, 
the first U.N. Secretary General, was from 
Norway). 


People of Pekin, Ill, Express Their 
Affection for Senator Dirksen, of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE c. ARENDS — 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Record an editorial 
column entitled “The Editor’s Letter,” 
by F. F. McNaughton, of the Pekin (III.) 
Daily Times of September 22. 

Pekin is the hometown of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Dirksen]. Last Friday the people of 
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Pekin set aside the day to express their 
affection and respect for the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. This edi- 
torial speaks for the people of Pekin. It 
also speaks for me and countless others 
who know the Senator and are privileged 
to work with him. 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 

This is D-Day—Dirksen Day. 

The Senator quotes the Bible aptly. 

So we'll quote a bit. 

The Bible has a double negative saying 
that a prophet Is not without honor save in 
his own country and in his own house. 

Simply stated that says: “A great man is 
not honored in his hometown and in his 
own family.” 

Now there's one Bible saying that is not 
true in Evererr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN’S case. 

To begin with, his parents thought so 
much of the little feller that they named 
him after the 25th President and little did 
they dream then how near the little tike 
they were naming was going to come to being 
a President himself. He came as close as 
Roger Maris did to that 60. Just a nod from 
Lady Luck at the right time and both of them 
would have made It. 

And when it comes to continuing loyalty 
“in his own house,” who has been more loyal 
to a husband and father than have Luella 
and Joy? Bless their hearts. 

As for Pekin, we dof our hats to EveretT 
as our “great man.” 

Everywhere we go—California, London, 
Moscow—people say to us: 

“Oh, do you come from the same town as 
Senator DIRKSEN?" 

We try to be modest as we say, "Yes," 
meanwhile doing our best to be a moon for 
the moment and get some reflected glory 
from it. 

Everett has done well by Pekin, As 8 
young city councilman here he got a zoning 
ordinance adopted. He worked long and 
hard on that and practically wrote it him- 
self. It was adopted and published in book 
form. (Later, folks with axes to grind got it 
rescinded.) 

And to this day, as Senator Dimxser’s pic- 
ture appears day after day in n and 
magazines around the world, he brings both 
notice and honor to his hometown—Pekin. 
Ill., in the United States of America, 

Once, in gratitude, Tazewell County sent 
Mr. Dirksen on a study trip to Europe. 

I have another hope for him. 

China used to consider America her best 
friend. We must get back on speaking terms. 
with that old friend whose intelligent and 
hard-working people number a fourth of the 
whole world’s population. 

Who would be a better man to send to 
Peking, China, to make friends again than 
an eminent Senator whose hometown was 
named after the Chinese capital? 

After we've reelected him, let's send Sena- 
tor Dmxsen from Pekin to Pekin, and on 
a a9 through Russia, and back to Wasb- 
ngton. 


Medicare Program for Servicemen's 
Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 
Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
statement concerns you and your ae 
pendents. It is an important documen 
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to be studied carefully and then passed 
Pi se your dependents and retained by 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CARE FROM BOTH CIVILIAN AND 
UNIFORMED SERVICES SOURCES 

Some dependents are eligible for both 
Civilian medical care and care at uni- 
formed services medical facilities. To 

eligible for both, the dependent and 
the sponsor must meet the requirements 
indicated below. 

Sponsor: Must be on active duty or on 
active duty for training pursuant to or- 
ders for an indefinite period or for more 

n 30 days. 

Dependent: Must bear one of tha fol- 

lowing relationships to the sponsor: 
wful wife. 

i Lawful husband, if dependent on serv- 

ce wife for over one-half of his support. 

Unmarried legitimate child, adopted 

+ Or stepchild, in one of the follow- 
categories: 

Under 21 years of age. 

Over 21, but incapable of self-support 
ity use of mental or physical incapac- 
ae that existed before the age of 21, and 

Pendent on service member for over 
one-half of support. 
oaa nder 23, enrolled in a full-time 
8 in an approved institution of 
— — nine 1 and dependent on 

r - 

Support. or over one-half of 

dependent's eligibility for civilian 
medical care ends when the sponsor re- 
atte dies, is discharged or released from 
of he duty, is dropped from the rolls 
Vore 8 Service for desertion, or is di- 
of a from the dependent. Children 
Bibi vorced sponsor retain their eli- 

ty until adopted. If the sponsor 

On active duty or while in a 
eligibil status, his dependents are still 
Us e for care at Armed Forces and 
i citi Public Health Service medical fa- 

able When space and staff are avail- 


medic Per teats ot apatite 

, eligible dependents in 
the United States are divided into two 
a $: Dependents residing apart from 
their Sponsors and those residing with 
mac Sponsors. How does the revised 
el * Program affect each of these 


DEP) 
ENDENTS RESIDING APART FROM SPONSORS 


car Pendents eligible for civilian medi- 
. mar 3 apart from their 
fe continue to choose be- 
those of ian medical facilities and 
Ne 2 the Armed Forces or U.S. Pub- 
Each 7 
c an physician and hospital 
a spital, 
1 hen Soaps care for dependents, will 
(DA Form dependent with a claim form 
Provided 1863, “Statement of Services 
A Civilian Medical Sources”) 
that the in. The claim form will note 
5 A Nor 2 resides apart 
ph r. the attending 
eatin requires the services of other 
theresa an anesthetist, a physical 
the depen Or a Private-duty nurse while 
hospiter ent patient is in a civilian 
pleted a a DA Form 1863 must be com- 
fore 8 each of them. These claim 
resides bo, Must indicate that the patient 
es apart from sponsor. 
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When applying for civilian medical 
care, the dependent should first ask the 
physician if he will participate in the 
medicare program. If he will, the de- 
pendent is not expected to pay the physi- 
cian, nurse, or hospital for care covered 
under the program except for charges 
shown on page 15. Under Service reg- 
ulations, the Government pays the physi- 
cian for authorized care with the under- 
standing that there will be no additional 
charge to the dependent or sponsor for 
that care. The physician signs such a 
statement on the claim form when he 
submits his claim for payment. 

DEPENDENTS RESIDING WITH SPONSORS 


Wives and dependent husbands and 
children of service members, who reside 
with their sponsors and who desire medi- 
eal care at Government expense, must 
contact a uniformed service authority to 
determine whether the required care can 
be provided in a nearby uniformed service 
medical facility. If it cannot be pro- 
vided, the dependent must obtain a 
“Medicare Permit” or the new “Non- 
availability Statement — DD Form 
1251 —from the appropriate service au- 
thority in order to have authortzed care 
from civilian sources paid for by the 
Government. 

Civilian medical services, to be payable 
by the Government, must meet the cri- 
teria of authorized care under the medi- 
care program. DD Form 1251 does not 
establish requested care as authorized 
care, nor does it guarantee payment by 
the Government. It does serve as evi- 
dence that the dependent residing with 
the sponsor has cleared with the proper 
service authority and that the desired 
care is not available from a reasonably 
accessible uniformed service medical 
facility. 

The issuance of DD Form 1251 places 
the dependent residing with the spon- 
sor in essentially the same free-choice 
position as a dependent residing apart 
from the sponsor. However, DD Form 
1251 is for immediate use only, in con- 
nection with a current illness or condi- 
tion that may or may not be authorized 
under the medicare program. The Gov- 
ernment's liability for medicare claims 
is determined from the diagnosis and 
from clinical information and/or certifi- 
cation furnished by the attending civil- 
ian physician. 

A DD Form 1251 may be issued on a 
retroactive basis to cover civilian medi- 
cal care already begun or completed, 
when it is determined that the patient 
could have obtained a DD Form 1251 by 
applying for it before the care began. A 
DD Form 1251 issued under these cir- 
cumstances will bear a statement under 
“Remarks” that it is retroactive to the 
effective date. 

In some cases, authorized Govern- 
ment-paid medical care from civilian 
sources may be provided without a DD 
Form 1251. These are: 

In an acute emergency requiring im- 
mediate treatment from civilian sources 
at the nearest available medical facility 
to preserve life or prevent undue suffer- 
ing. Examples would be a serious in- 
jury in an accident or a sudden, severe 
illness. The attending physician must 
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state on the claim form—DA Form 
1863—or on an attachment to it, that 
the case is actyally an acute emergency. 

When the dependent is away from the 
area of the sponsor’s household on a 
trip; the dependent, sponsor, accom- 
panying parent, or acting guardian sign- 
ing the claim form must make an entry 
certifying that the dependent is “on 
trip.” 

For maternity care required by an eli- 
gible dependent wife whose husband has 
died while on active duty, if she was 
pregnant at the time of his death. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CARE FROM UNIFORMED SERV-~ 
ICES FACILITIES ONLY 


Dependents are eligible if they bear 
one of these relationships to a retired 
service member, to a service member who 
died while serving on active duty for a 
period of more than 30 days, or to a 
deceased retired service member: 

Lawful wife. 

Unremarried widow. 

Lawful husband, if dependent on serv- 
ice wife for over one-half of his support. 

Unmarried legitimate child, adopted 
child, or stepchild if such child has not 
passed his 21st birthday. See page 2 for 
exceptions covering those past 21 years 
of age. 

Unremarried widower, if he was in fact 
dependent upon the member or retired 
member at the time of her death for 
over one-half of his support because of a 
mental or physical incapacity. 

Parent or parent-in-law, if dependent 
and if residing in a dwelling place pro- 
vided or maintained by the service mem- 
ber or retired service member. A parent 
or parent-in-law of an active duty serv- 
ice member is also qualified for care at 
service facilities if he meets the above 
requirements. 

CIVILIAN CARE PROVIDED 


The Government will pay the major 
cost of the following civilian medical 
services for eligible dependents who meet 
the requirements outlined. 

Hospitalization in semiprivate accom- 
modations two, three, or four beds) nor- 
mally not exceeding 365 days for each 
admission: all necessary services and 
supplies furnished by the hospital dur- 
ing hospitalization; doctors’ bills during 
such hospitalization for the treatment 
of: first, acute medical conditions; sec- 
ond, contagious diseases; third, surgical 
conditions. 

Laboratory and X-ray tests and pro- 
cedures during hospitalization. 

Certain costs for necessary diagnostic 
tests and procedures before and after 
hospitalization when hospitalization is 
for a bodily injury or a surgical opera- 
tion. 

Complete obstetrical and maternity 
care, including in-hospital care of the 
newborn infant. Infants delivered by 
civilian physicians in a home or an of- 
fice may receive authorized care they 
need on an outpatient basis during a 
period not to exceed 10 days following 
the date of delivery. 

Outpatient care for bodily injuries, in- 
cluding payments not to exceed $75 for 
necessary laboratory tests, pathological 
and radiological examinations. 
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Speclal-duty nursing service during 
hospitalization. 
SURGICAL SERVICES 


Treatment of surgical conditions only 
during hospitalization is authorized at 
Government expense. Surgical care for 
bodily injuries is authorized on an out- 
patient basis. 

Surgical services desired or requested 
by a patient, which are not medically 
indicated, are not authorized for pay- 
ment by the Government. The opinion 
af the physician in charge of the case 
will determine whether the services are 
medically indicated and therefore pay- 
able. 

TREATMENT OF INJURIES ON AN OUTPATIENT 
BASIS 

Government-paid treatment of bodily 
injuries of a patient not hospitalized, in- 
cluding diagnostic and therapeutic tests 
and procedures authorized by the at- 
tending physician, is authorized. Treat- 
ment of fractures, dislocations, lacera- 
tions, and other wounds that are legiti- 
mately cared for by dentists, including 
related diagnostic and therapeutic tests 
and procedures the attending dentist au- 
thorizes, may also be paid for. 

The Government will pay a maximum 
of $75 for laboratory tests and patho- 
logical and radiological examinations, 
provided the attending physician or sur- 
geon performs or authorizes them. 
Charges for the use of hospital outpa- 
tient facilities—for example, a cast 
room—required in the treatment of the 
injury will also be paid for. 

The $75 limit may be increased only 
in special and extraordinary cases if the 
physician who authorizes the tests and 
procedures that exceed $75 in cost sub- 
mits a special repart. 


OUTPATIENT CARE IN CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


Outpatient care as such is restricted to 
authorized obstetrical and maternity 
care, treatment of certain bodily injuries, 
pre- and post-hospitalization tests and 
procedures and X-ray therapy begun or 
prescribed during a period of authorized 
hospitalization. For all other outpatient 
care at Government expense, dependents 
must use Uniformed Services medical fa- 
cilities. 

DENTAL CARE 

Dental treatment is provided to hospi- 
tal inpaticnts who are hospitalized for 
other authorized care, only when re- 
quired as a necessary part of the treat- 
ment of the basic medical or surgical 
condition for which hospitalized. Out- 
patient treatment of fractures, disloca- 
tions, lacerations, and other wounds that 
are legitimately cared for by dentists 
may also be paid for. Authorized dental 
care does not include the cost of arti- 
ficial teeth, bridges, fillings, teeth 
straightening, or prolonged treatment of 
the gums. 

At Armed Forces and U.S. Public 
Health Service medical facilities, dental 
care is provided as follows in the United 
States: 

First. In an emergency, to relieve 
pain and undue suffering. Permanent 
fillings, bridges, and dentures are not 
authorized. 

Second. If required for treatment of a 
medical or surgical condition. 
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Third. Dental care in areas designated 
“remote” on a facilities-available basis. 
Outside the United States: Dental 
care on a facilities-available basis, 
MEDICAL CARE AT MEDICAL FACILITIES OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 
If medical staff, space, and facilities 
are available, the services will provide 
for all eligible dependents as follows: 
Diagnosis. 
Treatment of— 
First. Acute medical conditions. 
Second. Surgical conditions. 
Third. Contagious diseases. 
Fourth. Acute emergencies of any na- 
ture. 
Immunization. 
Maternity and infant care. 
MEDICAL CARE OVERSEAS 


As a general rule, dependents will get 
what care they need from Service medi- 
cal facilities when they are outside the 
United States. If Armed Forces or U.S. 
Public Health Service facilities are lack- 
ing or inadequate, civilian medical care 
may be arranged for at the expensa of 
the U.S. Government. Dependents resid- 
ing in oversea areas where Service medi- 
cal care cannot be provided may obtain 
full information from the appropriate 
oversea commander or from the nearest 
Service installation on how to obtain 
medical care from professionally accept- 
able local civilian sources. 

IDENTIFICATION 


When applying for any kind of medi- 
cal care—at a Service or civilian facility, 
or to a civilian plysiclan—dependents 
are required to present their Uniformed 
Services Identification and Privilege 
Card—DD Form 1173—as proof of their 
eligibility for medical care. 

All eligible dependents except children 
under 10 years of age will receive a 
card. In some cases, such as a child liv- 
ing apart from his parents, a card may 
be issued even for a child under 10. In 
the case of a child under 10, the parent 
or guardian must furnish proper identi- 
fication and certify as to the child's eli- 
gibility. 

Dependents residing with their spon- 
sors will receive their cards through 
their sponsors. The sponsor will fill out 
the necessary application form and sub- 
mit it to his commanding officer. Spon- 
sors residing apart from their dependents 
may send the completed application 
form to their dependents. 

If the sponsor is unable, or declines, 
to fill out the application form, his de- 
pendent can obtain the necessary appli- 
cation form at any. service installation, 
fill in as much information as possible, 
and submit it to the sponsor's command- 
ire officer for completion and verifica- 

on. 

Dependents of service members who 
died while on active duty or while in a 
retired status can obtain an application 
for the card from a nearby service 
facility by applying there in person or 
requesting it by mail. Information on 
how to fill out the form and what certifi- 
cates must accompany it can be ob- 
tained at the same time. 

The completed application form must 
be taken to any nearby uniformed serv- 
ice facility. If the necessary equipment 
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to produce the card is not available 
there, the dependent will be told where 
to obtain the card. Dependents who 
cannot visit a service facility that can 
issue the card may request it by mail. 

The card must be turned in, first, 
when it expires; second, when a new 
card is issued; third, when the sponsor 
dies, is discharged, retires, or is released 
form active duty; or fourth, when the 
dependency status is otherwise ended. 

When a card is lost, the loss should 
be reported immediately, so it may be 
replaced and the services may be on the 
alert against its being used improperly 
by someone who finds it. 

If a person uses a card to obtain 
medical care to which he is not entitled, 
a fine of up to $10,000 and imprisonment 
for up to 5 years may be imposed on the 
offender, A dependent who allows an- 
other person to use his card unlawfully 
may be subject to the same penalties. 

Damage to, or indications of tamper- 
ing with, the laminated card makes it 
invalid. k 
A WORD OF CAUTION. ABOUT CIVILIAN MEDICAL 

CARE 

Dependents residing with their spon- 
sors, in addition to furnishing proper 
identification, must present a DD Form 
1251 to the source of civilian care, 

Eligible dependents seeking medical 
care from civilian sources should make 
sure the physician and hospital are par- 
ticipating in the medicare program be- 
fore beginning treatment. 

A physician participating in the pro- 
gram must be legally licensed and quali- 
fied to prescribe and administer all drugs 
and to perform all surgical procedures. 

A hospital, to qualify under the medi- 
care program, except in an emergency, 
must be engaged primarily in providing 
facilities for the surgical and medical 
diagnosis, treatment, and care of in- 
jured and sick persons by or under the 
supervision of two or more staff physi- 
cians or surgeons, It must also provide 
continuous 24-hour nursing service by 
registered graduate nurses. 

WHAT DEPENDENTS MUET PAY FOR CIVILIAN 

MEDICAL CARE-——DASIC CHARGE 

A seryice dependent in a civilian hos- 
pital will pay 81.75 a day, or the first $25 
of the hospital cost, whichever is greater. 

ADDITIONAL CHARGES 


Private hospital room: The above 
hospital charge plus, first, 25 percent ot 
difference betwecn cost of the private 
room and weighted average cost of & 
semiprivate room, when private room is 
more costly, if attending physician cer- 
tifles that private room is needed. Sec- 
ond, difference between cost of the pri- 
vate room and weighted average cost of 
a semiprivate room, when private room 
is more costly, if private room is for 
dependent's convenience. 

Private-duty nursing care: First $100 
of cost and 25 percent of charges over 
$100 when attending physician certifies 
that this care is needed. 

Maternity care: First $15 of physi- 
elan's charge for delivery performed in 
a home or an office, if dependent is 
hospitalized later incident to the same 
delivery. 
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Injuries on an outpatient basis: First 
$15 of physician's or dentist's charges for 
each cause or accident cared for. How- 
ever, multiple injuries to the same per- 
son resulting from a single accident will 
be considered one injury requiring pay- 
men of maximum fee—$15. 

Readmission to hospitals: First. Ex- 
cept in obstetrical and maternity cases, 
Patients readmitted to a civilian hospital 
Within 14 days after discharge, due to an 
&cute complication-of the condition for 
Which they were originally hospitalized, 
Pay $1.75 per day if they can prove they 
Paid at least $25 for the previous admis- 
Sion. Second, all admissions of obstetri- 
Cal and maternity cases during and di- 
Tectly related to the same pregnancy are 
Considered as one admission. 


James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, Sentember 23, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
8 I include therein a great article 
2 the Rockland County Journal- 
ews of Nyack, N.Y. This is a great 
tere about one of the greatest men 

t you and I have ever known, and I 
ri e in your long life and mine too, 

€ have known nearly all of them. I 
lo back on the conventions, even 

Ng before Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
8 convention, which was managed 

great Jim Farley, when he, you, 

30 T used to talk to another great man, 
ur friend, Jim's friend, and mine, 
the President Cactus Jack Garner of 
K great State of Texas. Jim Farley is 
85 ter. He also has about the kindest 
tes of any man I have ever known. 
ver Farley has a heart of gold and sil- 
la too, and he is always fighting for a 
end and a principle, the same as he 
aan to fight for Mayor Robert Wagner 
bec, the great victory which has just 
word oo in the greatest city in the 

Wat New York City. 

IN ell, New York is the greatest city all 

und, and you and Jim and I have 
Wer to about all of the great cities, but 
fren oe only love Jim Farley in that 

a city, but, Mr. Speaker, I wish you 
Mobil have been down at our beloved 
and e, Ala., and all over Mobile Bay 

Sary nsp na Big Jim when he 

P Royal Street, and how they 

whee him and the men and women, 
him and colored, know him and love 
Par, How I hope that good “Big Jim” 
Maker the maker of Presidents and the 
Bean mayors, and our good friend, 
back bio and Mayor Wagner will all get 
Work together like they should be and 
that posether. I believe, Mr, Speaker, 
their im Farley knows more people by 
man aes Names than any other living 
harm im Farley never did a man any 
Ways gi He is always helping; he is al- 
ving, and he might not have done 
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it on the ball diamond, but he has 
knocked more home runs in this land 
of ours in the ball field than any other 
living human being that I know, so I 
take off my hat to Jim Farley. How I 
wish all of these people all over America 
from Maine to Mexico could know this 
great man, the one and only Jim Farley, 
as you and I know him. I had a great 
kinsman who went to his reward just 
a year or two ago, from back home, who 
was president of the great Coca-Cola 
Co. 

He and I were named for the same 
man. His name, like mine, was Frank 
Boykin, and every time we would talk, 
he would tell me about the outstanding 
things and the amazing work and the 
results that Jim Farley was getting for 
the great Coca-Cola Co.—the one where 
it says “The pause that refreshes.” You 
do not have to pause when you see Jim 
Farley, but you will want to pause, and 
when you have been with him, you are 
refreshed and feel better for having met 
this great American, who has done so 
much for so many people and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for all mankind. So, Mr. 
Speaker, I think I can speak for you 
when I say that we will all go along with 
Jim Farley as long as we live on this 
earth and even in the world to come, 

The article follows: 

LARGE EVENING FOR JIM FARLEY 

They call you Big Jim. Your name is 
James A. Farley. You stand behind a fellow 
named Mayor Robert Wagner, and the bright 
lights beam down on your shoulders as the 
television cameras take you into homes 
throughout the Nation. You hear the mayor 
thank you for your help in smashing New 
York City bossism. Your face is somber, but 
you're smiling inside. 

You have had many big nights. You have 
stood beside the new President of the United 
States on election night and known in your 
heart you helped put him in the highest 
office of our country. Four years later it 
was the same, only greater, as you saw your 
uncanny prediction of a 46-State landslide 
come true. 

But Thursday night ranks right up there 
with the biggest In your full life, because 
you paid; had shoved down the growling 
throats of a bossism that your political life 
and worth was in the past. The honors you 
deserved from the party which you served 
for a half century were dismissed as noth- 
ingness, because the man in the dark glasses 
willed It so. 

They forgot Big Jim in Buffalo 3 years ago, 
when they left to try to elect a Senator they 
had shoved down the growling throats of a 

_boss-cowed Democratic convention. They 
should have known that it would take bet- 
ter men than they to knock out the old 
Haverstraw first baseman. You left quietly, 
but those of us who appreciate you and your 
political creed knew you would be back. 

It was a bitter pill you swallowed at Buf- 
falo, The men who had known you all their 
political lives and had fed at the patronage 
table you controlled, had to admit with 
sheepishness that their vote was committed 
to “Carmine’s man.” The crowning blow 
was that your native Rockland went along 
with the crowd. 

Forgotten by the new leadership was the 
man who started here when 18 and as a 
youngster was Rockland's county chairman. 
The laurels you brought your home neigh- 
borhood were many, as you climbed the polit- 
ical rungs of State and then National leader- 
ship and a Cabinet post. Your friends said 
publicly and privately that the day would 
come when some would be sorry for their 
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treatment of Big Jim. They were right. 
That day came Thursday. 

The bosses handed the governorship and a 
Senate seat to the Republicans 3 years ago. 
They could bully weak-kneed party leaders 
but they couldn't run a campaign or fool the 
people. How many of the faithful cast their 
ballot Republican then because of what the 
bosses did to Big Jim? 

The experts say that Wagner's campaign 
was a master example of political wizardry. 
His weak points became strength. Criticism 
was. turned to advantage. But this was no 
surprise to many who could see the fine hand 
of Jim Farley behind the strategy that 
crushed the machine. We wonder if DeSapio 
today, as he licks the wounds of his 
Tammany tiger, wishes he had Buffalo to do 
over again and could take back his gutter 
treatment of Mr. Democratic Politician? 

As we watched you on television, we tried 
to foresee the next chapter in your political 
history and knew that you'll be able to write 
it freely, without your hand being pushed 
by anyone. We regret that the man who 
once wrote in this corner, G. Wilson Bar- 
tine—your friend and mine—wasn't here to 
see your big night. But, Big Jim, we both 
know he was somewhere up there smiling. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
i DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44; sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, ts lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
greasional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Housewife’s Best Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Pleased to note in yesterday's Washing- 
ton Post an article by George Dixon en- 
titled “The Housewife’s Best Friend,” 
Where he extolls the work that our new 
Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Free- 
man, is doing not only to raise farm in- 
come but also to reduce the cost of 
groceries to the housewife. 

I believe that this humorous but well 
Written article should be available to all 
Members of the Congress, and under 
Unanimous consent, I insert it in the 
REcorp, 

Hovsewire's Best FRIEND 


4 (By George Dixon) 

I was rather concerned the other day when 
oe that Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Cab wanted to be known as the 
4 inet member who is the housewife's best 
Fiend. T would think a discreet man would 
try to keep that to himself. I trust I am as 
broadminded as the next husband, but I 
he at look askance if I heard rumors that 
1 Secretary of Agriculture had become my 
Ousewlfe's best friend. 

I concede that Mr. Freeman had endeared 


I to many of the Nation’s housewives. 
eo concede even more. He may well be 
S first Secretary of Agriculture to engender 
beaded in the bosoms of a majority of our 
te ee especially those who live in 
want, But I am still unconvinced that I 
if he my housewife swooning over him, even 
did keep down the price of bread and 
Squeeze water out of hams. 
sition not going to take any precipitous 
n, however. It is my plan to play this 
who has 2, cozy. Get shirty with a fellow 
wife’ Squeezed water out of your house- 
3 and you are apt to throw her into 


Until Freeman started , 
squeezing, it's a 
2 hams didn't squirt, His Republican 
p ecessor, Ezra Taft Benson, allowed 
E ta caaors to inject 10 percent more water 
8 than had been allowed by the 
— a Truman administration. This 
Benso agrantiy out of character, because 
alag n, an elder of the Mormon Church, was 

a noted X 

covero Fricultura] Department has also dis- 
Ez wasn't nce Ez was replaced by Orv, that 
wife's d 2s zealous a husband of the house- 
55 ore as he tried to let on. The 
found aie tone na Finance has belatedly 
for 8227 300 for iis trate iti the taxpayers 
and their Pering bill that the housewives 
run u 5 househusbands had to foot was 
transports the economy-talking Benson for 
8 tion, hotels, and mealsa—no booze, 
was sup Ez didn't drink. The fellow who 
down 8 to be concerned with things 
the United e farm, made 213 trips within 
trips to States and abroad. He made 
Europe, Asia, the Soviet Union, the 
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Near East—and 39 trips from Washington 
to Salt Lake City, his home. Of the 39 
trips home, Ez charged the taxpayers for 
36. 

On a tour of Asia and the Near East he 
took his wife and two daughters, but re- 
paid the Government $1,420 to cover the 
estimated extra cost of his family. 
Roundtrip fares around the world being 
what they are, this could rank as one of 
the most conservative estimates in estimat- 
ing history. 

Let us, however, not flog a dead horse, 
but get back to the current Secretary of 
Agriculture. Ory Freeman is showing him- 
self a friend of the housewife in ways other 
than slicing her daily bread and squeezing 
her hams. He had been conducting sur- 
veys as to which tires her the more—stand- 
ing up or sitting down. 

Orv started with the premise that for 
years housewives have been told that, to 
save energy, they should work sitting down. 
He thought it was time to test it. His lab- 
oratory tests showed women actually used 4 
percent more energy when sitting, rather 
than standing to wash the dishes and do 
the ironing. 

The studies also showed that lifting 
things from a kitchen counter to shelves 
above the counter fakes more energy when 
done from a sitting position. Rolling 
dough takes 9 percent more energy when 
your pampered one is sitting on a kitchen 
stool than when she is standing. 

Merely getting on and off a kitchen stool 
adds to the effort expended by a squat- 
worker. 

Ory Freeman has discovered—and reports 
fearlessly—that if a housewife is a bit over- 
weight it would be to her figure’s advan- 
tage to use up more calories on her feet 
than on her posterior. 

On second thought, I'm not too alarmed 
about his becoming overly friendly with any 
housewlfe I know. 

Not if he makes cracks like that. 


Late Judge Theodore Robinson Led in 
Fight To Get Seawall for City of Gal- 
veston—Was Able Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on August 1, 1961, Galveston County 
Judge Theodore R. Robinson, 60, who 
had served in his official capacity for 19 
years with honor and distinction, died 
at St. Mary’s Infirmary at Galveston. 

He left behind a record of outstanding 
achievement in public service. 

No testimonial can better emphasize 
his service to mankind than the seawall 
which extends along the beach of Gal- 
veston and which has served as the only 
barrier between the city of Galveston 


and the devastation of tides like those 
lashed by Hurricane Carla. 

Had it not been for the seawall exten- 
sion which Judge Robinson’s leadership 
secured for the island, the destruction 
from Hurricane Carla would have been 
immeasurably worse. 

Judge Robinson was educated in the 
Galveston public schools and attended 
Cumberland Law School in Cumberland, 
Tenn., and Baylor University in Waco, 
Tex. He was admitted to the State bar 
of Texas in 1926 and to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
June 7, 1942. 

In 1928, he was appointed assistant 
county attorney for Galveston County, 
in which capacity he served for 10 years. 
In 1938, he was elected to the Texas 
Legislature as a State representative and 
served for two terms. In 1942, he was 
elected county judge of Galveston 
County and remained in that office until 
the time of his death. 

He was a good and efficient public offi- 
cial; he was my friend. 

Among Judge Robinson’s major ac- 
complishments were: the westward ex- 
tension of the Galveston seawall, which 
was named in his honor; completion of 
a new causeway linking Galveston to the 
mainland; establishment of a Galveston 
County health unit and construction of 
a new Galveston County jail; construc- 
tion of the Galveston County Memorial 
Hospital; construction of a new annex 
to the Galveston County Courthouse; 
construction of the Blue Water Highway 
along the gulf coast linking Galveston 
and San Luis Pass; and at the time of 
his death was actively engaged in obtain- 
ing an extension to the Texas City sea- 
wall and in seeking a salt water conver- 
sion plant for Galveston. 

I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to place in the Record four arti- 
cles in tribute to Judge Robinson. The 
articles include: One in the Houston 
Post of August 3, 1961, entitled “Judge 
Robinson Was Devoted to Galveston”; 
one in the Galveson News of August 3, 
1961, entitled “Theodore H. Robinson,” 
and one in the Texas City Sun of August 
6, entitled “Our Town"; and one in the 
Galveson News of August 2, entitled 
Judge Robinson Dies.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Houston Post, Aug. 3, 1961] 
Juen ROBINSON Was DEVOTED To GALVESTON 

In the death Tuesday of County Judge 
Theodore Robinson, Galveston has lost one 
of its most devoted public servants. A na- 
tive of the island city, Judge Robinson had 
served in his official capacity for 19 years. 

There was nothing flamboyant in Judge 
Robinson's career. He conducted his work 
for the county with quite and unswerving 
efficiency, an attribute of service which was 
well rewarded as he saw the realization of 
several projects benefiting the city and the 
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county. These include the westward exten- 
sion of the seawall, the opening of the new 
causeway across Galveston Bay, and a new 
county jall, now under construction. 

In cultural matters, Judge Robinson was 
most devoted to Galveston's Rosenberg Li- 
brary, whose extension service into the 
county always received his support. A quiet 
but invariably genial man, Judge Robinson 
made many fast friends during his career, 
all of whom will mourn his passing. 


From the Galveston News, Aug. 3, 1961] 
‘THEODORE R. ROBINSON 


Theodore R. Robinson, who died Tuesday, 
was a man of attainments who in 16 years 
of public life wrote an indelible chapter in 
the history of his native city and county. 

Although regarded as an able attorney and 
jurist, his more distinguished service was 
rendered in his capacity as chairman of the 
board of county commissioners. 

No marble to his memory and no epitaph 
can more graphically emphasize his deyo- 
tion to the needs of the community than 
the monumental seawall from 61st Street to 
the western city limits. This was Judge 
Robinson's dream and he lived to see it come 
true within his lifetime. 

Judge Robinson gave himself unstintingly 
to what he deeply believed was the most 
important thing to the future of this city. 
However, he gave equal thought to the needs 
of the entire county. 

His faith was unfailing and his labors un- 
ceasing in winning congressional support 
for his storm-protection projects. The re~ 
sults of such dedication should serve as an 
inspiring example to those who remain and 
face the tasks of removing the last of the 
obstacles to city and county progress. 


[From the Texas City Sun, Aug. 6, 1961] 
Our Town 
(By Clyde Ragsdale) 

He usually signed himself Theodore R. 
Robinson, but his countless friends never 
called him Theodore. To them he was just 
Ted or Teddy. Or sometimes they called 
him plain judge. 

Few men have served their communities 
with more diligence and devotion than did 
Teddy Robinson. He was one of those men, 
like those referred to by Abraham Lincoln, 
who was acquainted with wisdom, patri- 
otism, and devotion to duty. 

A gentleman at all times, he was one of 
those rare personalities marked with a great 
patience and a generous quantity of diplo- 
macy. 

Teddy immensely enjoyed politics, which 
had been a part of his life for so long. 
There were two things a person could always 
expect Teddy to discuss with enthusiasm, 
These were politics and his family. His loye 
for both was boundless. 

Pilling the position left vacant by Teddy 
Robinson will not be easy. In recent years 
his county judge's office has become a vital 
office in the affairs of the citizens of Galves- 
ton County. Seven consecutive times over 
a period of almost 20 years the voters ex- 
pressed their confidence in him as a man 
and a conscientious public servant by elect- 
ing and reelecting him as judge. 


His record was clean, and no taint had 
ever come upon him throughout the years. 
He believed in Galveston County, its people, 
and its future—and he proved this faith in 
tirelessly working for the benefit of the en- 
tire area, His service knew no geographical 
limits, and his friends and supporters were 
as numerous on the mainland as in his own 
hometown of Galveston. 

I believe it was Marcus Aurelius who said, 
“A man must stand erect, not be kept erect 
by others.“ And Teddy was a man who 
stood on his own feet, as an old Methodist 
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circuit rider I once knew said, “foursquare 
before his fellow men.” 

As I was rifling through some papers on 
my desk Friday, I came across a copy of a 
letter typical of Teddy's tireless efforts to 
help Galveston County. 

The letter had been addressed to Senator 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Teddy had just 
returned from Washington, and was urging 
ELLENDER to grant a request for $16,000 so 
the Corps of Engineers could make a survey 
in the Highland Bayou area near Hitchcock 
with a view to creating flood control meas- 
ures. 
Few men have devoted more energy and 
understanding to their Jobs than did Judge 
Robinson, We need more men of his stature 
in these critical times. 


[From the Galveston News, Aug. 2, 1961] 
JUDGE ROBINSON DIES 
(By Lillian E. Herz) 


County Judge Theodore Robinson, 60, who 
had served 19 years as judge of the county 
commissioners’ court and the county court 
at law, died at 6 pm. Tuesday in St. Mary's 
Infirmary, after having suffered a heart 
attack. 

According to his attending physician, 
Judge Robinson was taken to St. Mary’s 
Monday after suffering angina pains. How- 
ever, he seemed to have responded favorably, 
but suffered another attack while he was 
eating supper Tuesday and failed to rally. 


FIRST AWARENESS 


Judge Robinson's first awareness of a heart 
condition came last February when he was 
hospitalized for several weeks. After con- 
tinued rest, he returned to his duties at the 
courthouse and apparently was in good 
health until he became il Monday. 

Judge Robinson participated in the cause- 
Way dedication ceremonies both on the 
causeway and at the Moody Center luncheon 
last Wednesday and was one of the principal 
speakers. 

GALVESTON NATIVE 

A native of Galveston, he was born May 1, 
1901, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. George 
Robinson. His father served as commission- 
er of waterworks and sewerage of the city 
of Galveston for two terms. 

He was educated in the Galveston public 
schools and received his law degree from 
Baylor University. 

Judge Robinson married Miss Wilhelmina 
Johnson, daughter of Capt. Fred Johnson, 
prominent Galveston pilot, and Mrs. John- 
son. They had one daughter, Shirley, and 
a son, Theodore, Jr. 

SIX 2-YEAR TERMS 


Judge Robinson served six 2-year terms, 
was just completing his second 4-year term 
and would have come up for reelection in 
next May's primaries. 

He was first elected to the county Judge- 
ship in November 1942, having been nomi- 
nated in the primarics, and assumed office 
January 1, 1943, succe Judge E. B. 
Holman, who had held the position 20 years. 

At the time of his election Judge Robin- 
son declared: “I am hopeful there will be 
no precinct lines and that all members of 
the court will work together for the good 
of everyone.” 

CREDO IN LIFE 

“This,” according to his colleagues on the 
commissioners’ court, “was his credo in life, 
and his interest in the city of Galveston 
and the county of Galveston never waned 
throughout the years,” they declared. 

Shortly after his graduation from college, 
Judge Robinson was named assistant county 
attorney under the late D. B. McInerny. 
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He served 10 years in the county attorney's 
office, 6 of which he served as first assistant. 
In addition to McInerny, he served under 
County Attorney Owen D. Barker and 
under County Attorney Ralph Crawford. 
IN LEGISLATURE 


He also represented Galveston County in 
the State legislature, resigning to go into 
the practice of law. 

He was first sworn into office on January 
1, 1943, by the late Judge J. C. Canty, judge 
of 10th district court—the oldest district 
court in Galveston county. 

Judge Robinson was proud of his record 
in office, proud of his efforts in obtaining 
the extension of the Galveston seawall, proud 
of being a part in obtaining another new 
causeway for Galveston, proud of the estab- 
lishment of a county health unit, and of 
the various other projects both on the main- 
land and in Galveston which promoted the 
progress and development of the area. 


TO WASHINGTON 


Only a few weeks ago he went to Washing- 
ton with Commissioner Paul Hopkins of 
precinct 3 and other mainiand residents 
in an effort to obtain relief from flooded 
conditions in the Highland Bayou and 
Hitchcock area. 

2. Notice, too, that the first demand of 
the Communist Party which concerns in- 
ternal affairs is for the abolition of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
This, too, has nothing to do—directly—with 
communizing the United States, though all 
of you, I am sure, can see the gimmick in 
it. The party gives abolition of the com- 
mittee first priority among all domestic is- 
sues because it wants free rein to carry out 
its subversive activities. Its aim is to de- 
stroy, not to build. 

3. Further, these demands reveal, I be- 
eve, that the U.S. Communist Party has 
no hope of achieving power in this country 
legitimately. They reveal that it is counting 
on Moscow to conquer this country and that 
it is meanwhile doing everything it can to 
help the Kremlin in this task by promoting 
the adoption of U.S. policies which will 
weaken this country and, at the same time, 
bulld Soviet power. 

I can assure you that every Communist 
and fellow traveler in this country is today 
doing everything he can to whip up support 
among the American people for these ob- 
Jectives, 

How much are you doing to oppose them? 

They are writing letters to newspapers, to 
the White House, the State Department, to 
Members of Congress. Are you doing the 
same? 

They are introducing resolutions in par- 
ent-teacher associations, civic groups and 
community organizations of all types, and 
even in political parties. Are you actively 
opposing them in these groups? 

Have you informed yourselves on such sub- 
jects as disarmament, nuclear weapons test- 
ing, recognition of Red China and the de- 
militarization of Berlin so that you can de- 
bate and defeat the agents of the enemy on 
these issues? 

These are things that must be done by the 
American people—in all parts of the coun- 
try—if we are to win the cold war and thus 
escape the devastation of nuclear missile 
bombardment, 

There are other things you can—and 
should—do: 

If Communist fronts are promoting these 
and other Soviet objectives in your com- 
munity, they should be exposed and rendered 
ineffective. 

When patriotic, antl-Communist organizi- 
tions, individuals and Government agencies 
are made the targets of character assassins- 
tion attacks by the Communists and their 
allles who want, above all else, to destroy 
them, you should go to their defense. 
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Keep informed about legislative and pol- 
CY proposals for combatting internal sub- 
rslon and Communist adyances abroad. 
Throw your weight behind those which are 
gound and get others to do the same. 
You should do everything in your power 
to assist the development of an effective na- 
tlonwide civil defense program. 
ti you uncover facts on subversive ac- 
Ab. a opposed to idle rumor and gos- 
P—you should pass this information on to 
your local FBI office or to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. i 
woemember that the Communists’ major 
a are deceit, subterfuge and conceal- 
ent. Your best weapon is, therefore, ex- 
— ung which is no more than the revelation 
aie truth about the activities of a crim- 
TA conspiracy and its aäherents. Never 
ashamed to use it. 


Needed: More Markets for U.S. Products 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


a WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
8 osse Tribune published a 
foes t-provoking article on the need 
= tarslebment of more markets for 
al gun products. Generally, the edi- 
to this eon two realistic approaches 
More Problem: First, development of 
H 8 at home and abroad; and 
mine ding research to provide 
5 uses for these products, 
uring this session of Congress, I have 
aoe legislation for both purposes. 
» 4 proposed a renewed effort to 
create dc ee a more realistic eco- 
or the Nation. The pur- 
fore. Would include, first, providing tens 
Polici ng-range p of economic 
es 175 Programs; second, providing 
es ene or but not control of our 
> Tprise system to meet the chal- 
bettes at home and abroad; and third, 
dep Coordinating activities of Federal 
nationa at and agencies relating to 
ment, an 3 policy and develop- 
economy, e role of America in world 
Amon 
mended in oe specific steps, I recom- 


A 
protaal survey for markets for U.S.- 


f > 
the bends Tenewed efforts to tear down 
of e €rs that now prevent the flow 
plage many of which are in sur- 
in the wn consumers elsewhere 
th i—re g the impact of 


© gro 
17 EET competition from the Com- 


Shippin, 
routes: 


car uate port and harbor 
Policies; > facilities; rate setting 
Quotas, and 8 revision of tariffs, 
ucts in inte. other barriers to U.S. prod- 
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Now, let us take a look at the need for 
expanding research as to the need for 
further agricultural products. In Wis- 
consin, and throughout the Nation, 
dairying is a major feature of our agri- 
cultural picture. In proposing specific 
action to help resolve the problems of 
dairy farming, I propose the establish- 
ment of a Dairy Research Laboratory. 
The purpose would be to develop new 
and improved uses for dairy products. 
Out of such research, I believe could 
come new uses that could revolutionize 
the dairy industry and benefit the Amer- 
ican people. 

In the light of the great need for. ex- 
panding markets for farm products, I 
believe that there should be a renewed 
effort to adopt courses.of action along 
this and other lines. Reflecting further 
upon the needs for developing more mar- 
kets, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article from the La Crosse Tribune 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OF MorRE MARKETS For U.S. 

Farm Propucrs Word HELP So.ve SUR- 

PLUS 


Figures released this week by the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture show that 
production of Wisconsin corn for grain is 1 
percent higher than last year, despite the 
fact that the acreage planted to this crop is 
12 percent less. 

These figures emphasize the underlying 
factor in the continuing surplus problem. 
While land acreage has been cut back 
through the conservation reserve program, 
farmers are producing more on the remain- 
ing allotted land. It seems to show that 
the conservation reserve has not been as suc- 
cessful as had been hoped. 

Production these days apparently is de- 
termined not by the number of acres but 
by the number of bushels, pounds, or bags 
per acre. The scientific and mechanical 
revolution in farming has brought this 
about. 

If the number of bushels per acre could 
be controlled, it might provide a solution to 
the problem, but such a control would be 
impossible and completely out of keeping in 
this land of free enterprise. 

The present trend, continually advocated 
by universities, agriculture agencies, and 
others is for increased production per acre, 
with the thought that Increased yields with 
increased efficiency mean more money for 
the farmers. This is true, to an extent, but 
it also means more surplus to be stored in 
Government bins about the country. Per- 
haps this program should be deemphasized 
for a time until demand can catch up with 
production. 

The flooding of the market at this time 
with hundreds of millions of bushels of sur- 
plus corn by order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is inopportune. The corn should 
have been released months ago so it could 
se been disposed of before the 1961 har- 
vest. 

This act could cause a glut of the market 
and a depression of prices for the new crop 
of corn. 

The old law of supply and demand still 
ls a major factor in achieving good prices 
for products. Development of more markets 
for U.S. farm products is the only solution 
markets both at home and abroad. 

Research to provide more uses for these 
products is another factor which should be 

phasized. 


em 


Only in these two ways can the present 
dilemma be solved. 
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Baring: “What Killed Ophir Reflects 
Need for Department of Mineral Re- 


sources” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record an edito- 
rial reprinted from Engineering and 
Mining Journal of April 1961 titled 
“What Killed Ophir.“ I am sorry that 
the picture which appeared over the 
article cannot also be reproduced. Itis a 
very dramatic depiction of a ghost town 
with nothing more than a deserted fire 
hydrant nestled in a cleared area in the 
foothills of a beautiful mountain range. 

It stands as a sentinel memorializing 
what once was a thriving mining com- 
munity. I have seen many ghost towns 
in Nevada and other Western States. 
The article “What Killed Ophir” tells 
the story. Twelve years ago, I intro- 
duced my first bill which would create 
a Department of Mines at Cabinet level. 
During every subsequent Congress that 
I have served, I have reintroduced the 
bill. Both the article and the purpose of 
the bill are hereafter printed, 

Mining is the lifeblood of several of 
our Western States, not the least of 
which is Neyada. If something is not 
done without further delay to offset the 
ever-increasing importation of cheap- 
labor-mined minerals from foreign coun- 
tries, domestic mining will be dead for- 
ever. Already, hundreds of mines in the 
western part of the United States are 
filled with water. 

The editorial follows: 

Wat KILLED OPHIR? 

A lone leaky hydrant in a weedfield high 
in a hanging valley in the Colorado Rockies 
can mean only one thing—you're looking at 
a ghost camp. Folks in the area say it's 
called Old Ophir, A few mine dumps on the 
sides of the mountains that rim the valley, 
a cluster of deserted cabins, the bleached 
skeleton of a saloon and a battered buck- 
board complete the scene. Talk about de- 
pressed areas? Here you have the No. 1 de- 
pressed area, with population zero. 

There's something awesome, and yet somè- 
thing meaningful in this scene of desolate 
grandeur. Perhaps Ophir faded to extinc- 
tion because the price of silver plummeted, 
or because the miners ran out of ore. 

These things were considered normal risks 
of mining. If a man struck it rich, he was 
permitted to keep most of his gains. And 80. 
against great odds, the prospectors of yester- 
day continued to look for more Ophirs. But 
today a combination of industry lassitude, 
unsympathetic government attitudes on 
Federal and local levels, and misguided labor 
unions work collectively to create more 
Ophirs, and at an alarming rate. 

Smelter men tell us that in mining areas 
such as Salt Lake City the number of ore 
shippers has dwindled from about 200 to 
about 20 to 30. 

Now what are some of the Ophir-makers, 
and what can be done about them? Here are 
some suggestions: 
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1. The ill-advised and unnecessary gold 
mine order L-208 of World War II 
shut down all domestic gold mines after 
virtually all able-bodied men had gone to 
the armed services. Damage was so severe 
that many of the mines never survived. A 
subsidy for domestically minded gold could 
reverse this Ophir-making trend. 

2. County and State governments, repre- 
senting the majority voting power of farmers 
and businessmen, are loading mining ven- 
tures with unfair and excessive taxes. There 
can easily be Ophirs on the Mesabi Range if 
Minnesota doesn’t reverse its tax policies 
soon. 

3. Mines are wasting assets, and as such are 
entitled to special tax considerations. And 
yet both the Truman administration and the 
current one regard depletion allowances as 
tax loopholes, A little enlightenment here 
would help. 

4. Labor leaders have contributed to Ophir- 
making on two counts: (A) They have fauled 
to recognize the basic economic law that al- 
though the cost of producing a metal (say 
copper) may run from 15 to 30 cents, all cop- 
per sells at virtually the same price. This 
completely rules out industry-wide bargain- 
ing, and demands that high-cost producers 
be given special concessions, otherwise they 
will go out of business—and many have. 
(B) The repeated annual demands for higher 
wages, first in steel, then in aluminum, and 
finally nonferrous metals resulted in inflated 
labor and material costs which have made it 
impossible for the small mine operator to 
compete with low-cost metal and foreign 
metal production. 

5. Despite the alarming depletion of world 
silver supplies, expected to come to a head 
within 16 months, the Government is taking 
no action to stimulate domestic production. 
An upward adjustment of domestic silver 
prices, which is economically sound at this 
time, could reverse the present Ophir-making 
tide. 

The foregoing comment does not imply 
that all domestic mining is on the skids, be- 
cause, on the contrary, many new develop- 
ments are underway. See Engineering and 

Journal census of new plants, Jan- 
uary 1961. But the vanguard of mineral de- 
velopment, composed of prospectors and the 
small mine operators, is bucking discourag- 
ing odds. 

The one single way that the entire mining 
industry, including small and large operators, 
regional and national associations, and the 
mining press, can stop Ophir-making is to 
support Representative Barrie's bill HR. 
2210. 7 

This calls for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Mineral Resources with a Secre- 
tary of Cabinet status who will look after 
the interests of the mining Industry as effec- 
tively, for instance, as the present Secre- 
tary of Labor is working to improve the status 
of labor. 

Blanket responsibilities of the present De- 
partment of Interior, with all the conflicting 
and opposed interests which it tries to repre- 
sent, are obstructing mining progress. We 
need a man and a Department in Washing- 
ton with the sole responsibility of maintain- 
ing and promoting progress and welfare of 
the domestic Industry. 


The Underlying Dilemmas on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Washington: The Under- 
lying Dilemmas on Berlin,” written by 
James Reston, and published in the New 
York Times of September 24,1961, The 
article comments in an interesting and 
helpful manner on a speech by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmitTH] on the subject of the use of nu- 
clear weapons by the United States, a 
speech which brings home to all of us 
the importance of maintaining a strong, 
courageous, and yet sensible position 
with relation to the use of such dev- 
astating weapons, : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON—THE UNDERLYING DILEMMAS 
ON BERLIN 


(By James Reston) 


Wasuincton, September 23—The other 
day, President Kennedy sent a note to several 
of his associates in the Government asking 
why the policy of the United States on Ger- 
many was not better understood. 

If he was firm on opposing Soviet demands 
in Germany, he noted, he was. accused in 
some quarters of being recklessly belligerent, 
and if he was moderate and willing to ne- 
gotiate, he was condemned in other quarters 
as a weakling and an appeaser. 

One answer to his question is that he has 
neither defined what he means by being 
“firm” nor indicated what he regards as an 
honorable basis for negotiation. Maybe he 
shouldn't do so for tactical reasons now— 
this is a question on which intelligent peo- 
ple can and do differ—but it is a fact that 
both his warnings of when he will fight and 
what he will negotiate have been extremely 
vague and this has contributed to the lack 
of understanding. 

Another answer is that his past words and 
actions on Cuba and Laos have not ſibed. 
He has talked like Churchill and acted like 
Chamberlain. This is why even so wise and 
moderate a woman as Senator MARGARET 
Cuase SMITH of Maine rose in the Senate 
this week and in a remarkable speech asked 
whether we had lost our national will to 
risk everything for our beliefs. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTION 


Beyond this, however, is something much 
deeper. This is the unresolved, and perhaps 
unresolvable, philosophical question of risk- 
ing the apocalyptic horror of nuclear war or 
avoiding the risk at the expense of other 
people and our own promises and principles. 

This is the roat of our present frustration. 
It ls not that thoughtful people disagree be- 
cause they do not understand the complexi- 
ties of the German question, but that they 
understand all too well the desperate al- 
ternatives posed by the German crisis, 

‘The neutral powers at the Belgrade cqn- 
ference did not fail to understand Ken- 
nedy'’s German policy; they simply did not 
face up to it. Most people won't face up 
to it, either, partly because both alterna- 
tives seem so desperate and partly because 
the dilemma is usually expressed, like every- 
thing else these days, in extreme either/or 
terms. 

For example, Kenneth J. Foreman, writ- 
ing in the Presbyterian Outlook, says the 
alternatives are no longer peace or war, but 
“peace with slavery or total destruction.” 
America has always chosen the hard road 
to freedom, he concedes—freedom from King 
George, or fight. Freedom for the slaves, or 
fight. Safety for democracy, or fight—but it 
won't work now. 

“We have done it before,” he says, “but 
we cannot do it again. Let us pray,” he 
says. “Let us, indeed.” 

The trouble with Mr. Foreman's conclu- 
sion is that the question is put the wrong 
way. One may agree on the general propo- 
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sition that, if faced with the certain destruc- 
tion of the human race or the certain expan- 
sion of Communist authority, life ls better 
than death. But is that the question? 

The choice before the President and the 
other leaders of the Western world today is 
not between the certainty of destruction 
and the certainty of Communist expansion, 
but between the possibility of destruction 
if we risk war, and the certainty of Commu- 
nist expansion if we don't. 

This is the immediate question, and when 
it is put this way, most Americans, including 
President Kennedy and Mrs. Smith and 
maybe even Mr. Foreman, would probably 
prefer the risk to the certainty. 


THE PROBLEM OF DOUBT 


President Kennedy’s problem now is not 
philosophical but political and tactical, He 
has answered the philosophical question for 
himself. He will risk the possibility of nu- 
clear war rather than the certainty of the 
Communist triumphs that would follow a 
successful blockade of Berlin. And what is 
widely overlooked in Europe and even here 
is that it is precisely because he has de- 
cided to risk nuclear war that he is willing 
to negotiate. 

Having reached that conclusion, the ques- 
tion still remains whether he has made it 
unmistakably clear to Khrushchey. Mrs. 
Smirn obviously doesn’t think he has. That 
was why she felt obliged to get up and for 
the second time in her career deliver on the 
floor of the Senate another declaration of 
conscience, She was not choosing the de- 
struction of the human race, but merely 
saying that women know better than men, 
namely, that life must sometimes be risked 
in order to perpetunte life. 


Tax Rate Reform and the National 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions my friend and distin- 
guished colleague on the Ways and 
Means Committee; the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Howarp H. Baker, and I 
have, in discussing our companion bills, 
H.R. 2030 and H.R. 2031, to reform Fed- 
eral tax rates and methods, pointed out 
that their enactment would contribute 
to military preparedness. This is just 
as true in the present as in the past: 
A dynamic, growing economy provides 
the strongest base for our national se- 
curity. 

As the amount of capital in a country 
grows, so does its economy. This is alaw 
of economics. It is true of any type of 
economy, whether socialized or commun- 
ized or free enterprise as in America. 
When capital is accumulated, it will be 
used. When it is not accumulated, or 
is destroyed, it cannot be used. These 
are simple facts of economic life. 

History, judgment, faith in freedom 
tell us that where capital accumulation 
and use are not subjected to dispropor- 
tionate taxation, a free enterprise sys- 
tem will outperform all other economic 
systems, 

When testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee on May 3, Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon stated: 
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As we look back over the past century we 
fee that our record of economic growth has 
been unmatched anywhere in the world. 
But of late we have fallen behind, From 
a historic growth rate of 3 percent per 
nunum in gross national product (1909-56, 
in cohstant prices), we have fallen to 2 per- 
cent in the latter part of the 1950's. In the 
last 5 years Western Europe has grown at 
double or triple our recent rate and Japan 
has grown even faster; While there is some 
debate as to the precise annual growth rate 
ot the Soviet economy, CIA estimates that 
their GNP grew at a rate of 7 percent in the 
1950's. Clearly, we must improve our per- 
formance. Otherwise, we cannot maintain 
Our national security, we cannot maintain 
Our position of leadership in the eyes of the 
World, and we cannot achieve our national 
aspirations, 


Subsequently, President Kennedy 
launched a new military buildup. While 
Judgments may differ as to the direction 
and emphasis of our military program, 
all thinking Americans are agreed that 
Military preparedness and security 
come first in the order of things. 

Mr. Speaker, our concern is not with 
the increase in military spending, which 
we have supported, but with the change 
in attitude in regard to the economics 
of growth which seems to have accom- 
Panied the increase. We hear that the 
increase in spending in the public sector 
will underwrite greater growth in the 
Private sector of the economy. This not 
Only is wrong in theory, it is disproved 
by the record. The recent inadequate 
Srowth record which Secretary Dillon 
Cites follows years of continued buildup 
in public spending, a trend which con- 
tinued right through the years of inade- 
Quate growth. What the Government 
takes in private income and capital sim- 
Ply represents a transfer to public spend- 

of what otherwise would be spent or 
invested in the private economy. When 
reased Government spending is defi- 
cit financed, we run the risk of “hot 
Money” which creates more inflation and 
Subtracts from economic values. 

Just as an army fights on its stomach, 
SO does a government live off its economy. 

© greater the needs of government, 

e greater will be the demands on the 
economy. The increased military spend- 

Provides greater rather than less 
reason for releasing the tax blocks to 
economic growth. 

The time for action is already late. In 
recent years, the economies of major 

oreien countries have grown more rap- 
idly than ours because more of their cur- 
Tent income has gone into capital forma- 

On. It has been reported by Mr. Allen 
Dulles, Director of the Central Intelli- 
Bency Agency, that upward of 30 percent 
of Russia's gross national product is 
channeled into capital formation. The 

tes of leading Western countries in 
1959 are as follows: 

Gross domestic capital formation, percent of 


GNP, 1959 ¢ 
Germany S 23 
AR tH pg ns re Oe ey 23 
LS Aaa mG a a ana A Se aN 21 
Franca OE AL PRL a ae A 8 
rd Te MERE [a we aoe pea RECT, 17 
putain te a ee ner eng 
United ES Cin tee Duce ete fee ne ese 15 


yy Source: Statistical yearbook, 1960, United 
x ations; table 160, p. 471. 
Source: Department of Commerce, 
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Mr. Speaker, our problem domestical- 
ly is that business expenditures for new 
plant and equipment have shown little 
net growth over the past decade, as 


shown by the following figures—in con- - 


stant dollars—1960 value: 


Business expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, 1951 through 2d quarter 1961 


[Bulions of dollars, adjusted to 1960 price 


level] 
R - 32,3 
1952. 33. 0 
1953. - 34.7 
1954_ - 32.6 
c RE RE IR = 34,0 
| ee fee ae ae ee 39. 1 
Irre 38. 8 
r 31.3 
EEC Sank n e a R A 32.6 
C ˙ E EAE T A AN 35.7 
1961 (2d quarter 54%. 34. 6 


Mr. Speaker, our legislation is de- 
signed to gradually reform the tax rates 
and methods which unduly restrain new 
capital accumulation and destroy too 
much capital already accumulated. It 
has built-in procedures for postponing 
scheduled income tax rate reductions in 
the event of budget unbalance thus pro- 
viding all necessary priority to increased 
military spending. However, it should 
not be believed that it is increased mili- 
tary spending which thwarts the enact- 
ment of this critically needed legislation. 
Instead, it is the continued and per- 
sistent increase in spending on domestic 
programs. ` 

The universal support which has been 
given to President Kennedy in his deci- 
sion to increase military spending does 
not extend to domestic spending. In- 
stead, there has been widespread reaction 
that it is past time to clamp down in the 
domestic area. We believe this reaction 
represents the true feeling of a majority 
of the Nation’s citizens. Certainly, it is 
consistent with the general public inter- 
est in reforming the tax structure to 
permit the greater growth in the pri- 
vate economy which would mean ade- 
quate good jobs for all who are willing 


and able to work; increased productiv- 


ity, so that wages and salaries will buy 
more, living standards will advance more 
rapidly, and as a Nation we will be able 
to compete more effectively with foreign 
producers; more revenue from a greater 
and more productive tax base, thus 
strengthening our capacity to meet 
whatever demands military prepared- 
ness may involve over the years ahead; 
a counterforce to a new surge of infia- 
tion, thus protecting our gold reserves 
and position of world financial leader- 
ship; enhancement of our prestige and 
influence in the world, and increase of 
our power for initiative in the contest 
with communism. 

We have been greatly encouraged by 
the support our bills have received from 
diverse groups and people throughout 
the country. But we do not wish to mis- 
lead anyone. The Federal Government 
is at a point where it has got to make 
choices, It cannot just slide along with 
increased domestic spending and hope 
that some way or other the opportunity 
for thorough surgery on our uneconomic 
tax structure will open up. That oppor- 
tunity can be created, but it will not just 
happen. 
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However, unless the choice is made to 
tighten domestic spending in 1962, carry- 
over of the tax problem until 1963 will 
not improve the opportunity for favor- 
able and adequate action. Every com- 
mitment for additional domestic spend- 
ing simply uses up revenue dollars which 
otherwise could be applied to tax rate 
reform. 

The choice has to be made that more 
capital for more growth through tax 
rate reform is moré important to the 
public welfare than any competitive 
spending on any and all domestic pro- 
grams. 

Until recently, it was understood that 
the administration planned to submit for 
congressional action next year a plan 
for a thorough overhauling of the tax 
structure. Now, there are indications 
that action is no longer expected until 
a new Congress is elected in the fall of 
1962 and takes over in 1963. This would 
project us into the mid-1960’s before 
moderation in tax rates could be ex- 
pected to have significant beneficial ef- 
fect on the economy, 

There seems to be some belief in 
Washington that the prospects for rapid 
recovery from the recent recession di- 
minish the need for early action on tax 
rate reform. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. We also had rapid re- 
coveries from the preceding recessions, 
but these did not prevent the poor over- 
all growth record cited by Secretary Dil- 
lon. To make certain that the recovery 
is transformed into a period of more 
substantial and sustained growth, the 
relaxation of the tax blocks should have 
begun this year. The next best time is 
next year. To put off the problem until 
1963 would be to invite a new lag in 
growth and employment. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Congress is in 
adjournment, we hope that the adminis- 
tration and the congressional leaders of 
both major political parties will give new 
thought and attention to the plight of 
our economy under the present tax 
structure. It is not enough to think 
big in regard to the Nation's military 
needs. We must think big in regard to 
our domestic needs for more capital if 
we are to have the full strength and se- 
curity which the private economy is 
capable of providing. 

We regret that it was not practical 
to bring our bills to a legislative decision 
this year. However, we do want all of 
our friends and allies, in and out of 
Congress, who support this legislation 
to know that we will continue to urge 
its enactment. We hope that opportun- 
ity for enactment will come next year, 
and will do all that we can to bring 
about this opportunity. It is a time 
for working harder, not relaxing. The 
Government can make the choice for 
more growth in the private economy 
instead of more growth in total Federal 
spending, if it will. Our country will be 
a better place in which to work and 
live, and more secure in its freedom, 
when tax rates are moderate at all 
points. 
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The Possibilities of Our Fast-Developing 
Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, not being 
a scientist myself, I have always won- 
dered just what the possibilities of our 
fast-developing space program are for 
the average person. Also, what we can 
expect in the future from the experi- 
ments now going on all over the world 
and what the ultimate possibilities are. 

I requested a friend of mine, Mr, J. R. 
Neigh, 609 Crown Court Road, Alex- 
andria, Va., of the Aircraft Marine Prod- 
ucts Corp., of Harrisburg, Pa., to write 
for me a short article in everyday lan- 
guage discussing the above subject. He 
has been kind enough to do so and, in 
my judgment, his article is understand- 
able to the average person and, also, a 
good picture in a brief form. 

In answer to the question he poses at 
the end, In what area should it be 
spent?” my own opinion is that at pres- 
ent it is a national defense necessity to 
proceed with all speed in the develop- 
ment of an antimissile missile. Which- 
ever one of the two great powers first 
develops an antimissile missile will be 
in control of the world situation. I feel 
that it is imperative that this be done 
before the Russians succeed in doing so. 
Other scientific achievements will fol- 


low in logical sequence. 

Mr. Neigh's article follows: 

The research objectives we must, as lay 
people, appreciate and realize the significance 
of, having been well outlined by our Gov- 
ernment. The results of these objectives 
can well be the factor that will permit us to 
continue a way of life on earth that reflects 
a continued improvement over the way we 
know it today. Failure of a driving pursuit 
of these objectives could conceivably result 
in the earth becoming a satellite, and its 
people slaves to powers today unknown or to 
other earthly powers who might gain con- 
trol of space and use it for the furtherance 
of their concepts. 

To keep abreast of science and to satisfy 
man’s thirst for knowledge, it is imperative 
that we control space. Certain things must 
be uncovered and understood in order to ob- 
tain this control. There are three basic 
steps necessary to attain this goal. They 
are: (1) Obtain a complete understanding 
of the nature of the control exerted by the 
sun over the events on earth, (2) learn the 
origin of the earth; in fact, we should learn 
the origin of the universe, including the solar 
system, and (3) search for the origin of life 
and for existence of life outside of earth. 

To obtain these objectives will necessitate 
tremendous expenditures of time, effort, and, 
of course, dollars. The advantages that we 
will ultimately realize, however, will be tre- 
mendous and of such a nature as to tax the 
imaginative powers of our best thinkers of 
today. Already, we have accepted as prac- 
tically everyday items some of the benefits 
that have resulted in the early work of our 
space program. 

The orbit of the Vanguard satellite 
launched in 1958 revealed that the earth's 
true shape was somewhat different than we 
had believed, Navigational benefits were de- 
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rived from the discovery and have been 
passed on to those who could benefit, such 
as airlines and steamship lines. 

In searching for high-temperature insula- 
tions, the properties and capabilities of Tef- 
lon emerged. A very practical application of 
Teflon found in many homes today is the 
greaseless frying pan. Actually, the grease- 
less frying pan is an ordinary frying pan 
with a Teflon liner, and the reason it needs 
no grease is that Teflon has the lowest co- 
efficient of friction of any substance known 
to man. In lay terms, this means that we 
know of nothing as slippery as Teflon, Be- 
cause of the high temperatures at which 
Teflon will maintain its characteristics, it is 
quite suitable for the application in frying 
pans. 

The development of reentry nose cone ve- 
hicles led to a refinement in the methods 
used in manufacturing certain ceramics. The 
additives utilized to come up with satis- 
factory ceramic nose cones today enable 
housewives to cook in one ceramic container, 
use it as a table service, then cover it and 
place it in the refrigerator for storage. Until 
the discovery of a ceramic which could with- 
stand these extreme temperature changes, 
such thermal shocks were impossible. 

Plastic dishes, until a year or so ago, could 

not be washed in dishwashers. The space 
program has led to thermal plastics that are 
now used In the manufacture of glasses, cups, 
dishes, and so forth, that have the same 
characteristics as regular glass and china- 
ware. 
Advances that were discovered through the 
space program in the treatment of aluminum 
have led to aluminum engines in automo- 
biles, a greater use of aluminum in struc- 
tural members that now approximate the 
strength of steel. 

There have been other side results from 
our still youthful space program. These are 
just a few that come to mind and can be 
directly recognized by our average citizen. 
There are many more areas where research 
and development programs have resulted in 
immediately useful discoveries. There is, 
however, an even greater area that is yet un- 
tapped and can conceivably lead to unimag- 
ined frontiers in space and living. 


For some years, approximately 40, we have 
known that jonospheres are charged atmos- 
pheric gases which start about 40 miles 
above the earth and extend many tens of 
thousands of miles beyond. Studies of the 
ionospheres have been intense, and we have 
realized for some time that all shortwave 
and intercontinental radio communications 
depend on the existence of the ionosphere 
for their very existence. In several satellite 
flights designed to study these reflective 
gases, we have learned more than in all of 
the work -combined over the preceding 40 
years. Future flights incorporating experi- 
ments concerning the ionosphere we hope 
will open the door to Information concern- 
ing lonospheres on other planets that can 
be utilized in the furtherance of earth com- 
munications. 


The earth’s magnetic field offers tremen- 
dous possibilities in the area of power har- 
nessing. Vehicles utilizing these magnetic 
fields for power are within the realm of pos- 
sibility today. Envision if you will getting 
into a surface, subsurface, or airborne ve- 
hicle where by simply dialing to a certain 
number, you automatically draw all the 
power needed to take you to your destina- 
tion from the earth's magnetic field. No 
fuel tanks are needed. No carburetion is 
required—no refueling along the way. All 
the needs for such transportation are in the 
air around us right now. Our space pro- 
gram is gaining more information of this 
magnetic field that surrounds earth. The 
day will soon come when observations from 
the moon, space stations or other plancts will 
result in sufficient knowledge of the mag- 
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netic field and other such fields that sur- 
round earth to enable man to put these 
powers to work. 

In trying to determine the origin of earth 
and life, we can obtain much information 
from space particles. These particles can 
give us an insight into the physical makeup 
of other planets. Today's concepts are 
based on examination of particles that have 
collided with earth—meteorites. We renl- 
ize, however, that these bits of space par- 
ticles that have collided with earth burn 
up as they enter the earth's atmosphere. 
For years, we have called these bits of space 
particles shooting stars. Since they burn 
up as they come into our atmosphere 
theorles that have been given through their 
examination are considered weak today, It 
is somewhat similar to looking at a pile of 
burned up newspapers or books and trying 
to determine what they said. 

All of us, I think, are familiar with the 
breaking of the sound barrier. There are 
other barriers of a similar nature that have 
yet to be conquered. Perhaps the most in- 
triguing is the light barrier, which, when 
broken, will place us in the position of liv- 
ing Einstein’s theory of relativity. It would 
certainly be weird when we break the light 
barrier and can travel faster than the speed 
of light to arrive at one’s destination, then 
seconds later see your image arriving. 

The heat barrier has yet to be broken. 
Within our atmosphere there are definite 
limits as to how fast we can travel without 
burning up as does a shooting star. How- 
ever, it is conceivable that someday we may 
be able to travel so fast that we overcome 
friction, which is the cause of the heat. , 

When the light and heat barriers are 
broken, we approach the time barrier. At 
the risk of the complete fool, it 18 
foreseeable that we will be able to project 
ourselves so fast as to break the time barrier 
and, in effect, propel ourselves backward in 
time. Should the time arise when we can 
do this, your imagination can certainly rê- 
veal all of the astounding possibilities that 
would be open for mankind. 

The far-reaching implications of the over- 
all science and space program leave no doubt 
in my mind that the moneys expended in 
these directions will never be excessive. 
don't think the question is, “Should we 
spend these moneys?” so much as it is, “How 
much can we afford to spend and in what 
areas should it be spent?“ 


Hon. Paul Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Paul Brow? 
was one of my close personal friends. 
From the first day of my service on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, he 
took an interest in me and my congres- - 
sional work. He was always most helP- 
ful and our friendship extended beyond 
the committce room to many personal 
contacts of a social as well as official 
nature. 

He was a true southern gentleman in 
every sense of the word. Honorable, 
dignified, loyal, and charming—he rep- 
resented the finest type of U.S, Congress- 
man and set an example which I shall 
always try to follow. I consider it & 
privilege to have had the opportunity 
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to know Paul Brown. Iam saddened at 
his death and extend my deepest sym- 
Pathy to his family. 


The Aims of American Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it cer- 
tainly can never be said that over the 
years I have been an enemy of foreign 
aid. Indeed, I have usually recognized 
the great functions which foreign aid 
berforms in feeding the hungry, in pre- 
Serving the peace, and in strengthening 
Our own camp. Yet, foreign aid does 
not have a justification per se—regard- 
less of the aims that it accomplishes. 
i ty which leads the able to a life of 
dleness, which is wasted on luxuries 
While necessities are not being filled, 
cannot be justified. Neither can foreign 
aid which is abused rather than prop- 
erly used. 

Still, both charity and foreign aid have 
at times a tendency to become a matter 
2 habit —and in that they lose their ef- 

€ctiveness. But we must be wise to 
recognize that we do not discharge our 
o Sponsibility to those to whom we give 
ay funds, if we do not always continue 
evaluate the uses made of these funds 
and their effect on those receiving them. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 
= ne We must constantly seek to re- 
81 uate the aims and uses of our for- 
* ald. Unfortunately, we have de- 
kacped over the years an unrealistic at- 
N toward foreign aid. At times we 

ve looked at it as a panacea for solv- 
Our 88 and all difficulties and ills in 
tho Oreign relations. At times we have 
11 ught that foreign aid could be used 
8 to keep our old friends, induce 
sins friends, convert our enemies, 
oma the economy of underdevel- 
3 nations, and at the same time serve 
on tool for the growth of our own econ- 
— 9 Yet, it is obvious that foreign aid 
cies in a solution for all the deficien- 
Sah the international sphere. It is 
— that we must make up our mind, in 

tondvidual case, what it is that we 
must accomplish through it. And we 
tar make certain that it is this particu- 

2 a pose that is being served. 
is a Wall Street Journal there 
view, interesting article expressing the 
thA of several foreign business leaders 
maj = our foreign aid. It is the 
eter complaint of these foreign busi- 
Polici en that the ever-changing U.S. 
fail 9 the area of foreign aid have 
ent wuni this countrý or the recipi- 


This article calls attention to several 
important points. It stresses that among 
Westen from the avowedly pro- 
15 bevit underdeveloped countries there 
ere derment and indignation at the 
States das willingness of the United 
nations shower aid upon the neutral 
Preocen, Not unnaturally, they believe 

cupation with wooing the neutrals 
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causes U.S, aid programs to lag in their 
own lands. As M. Bank-Anthony, chair- 
man of a large Nigerian construction 
concern, puts it: 

If a country shows a disguised leaning to- 
ward communism, why don't you ignore that 
country and concentrate on the countries 
that are your good friends? Then you could 
make a model of your good friend and let 
the others compare the difference with what 
they have. 


Another important point is made in 
the article. Many of the foreign busi- 
nessmen believe that the United States 
is putting too much emphasis on govern- 
ment-to-government aid programs and 
is not doing enough to encourage pri- 
vate commerce in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Many of these businessmen are 
worried about the ultimate effect of large 
government-to- government aid pro- 
grams on the future of private industry 
in their countries. Says Mrs, Horton of 
Liberia: 

There hasn't been enough done through 
foreign aid and technological assistance to 
encourage capitalism in Africa. This is not 
good for the ideology of the West. If the 
governments get too involved in the econ- 
omy, the heads of state will become spoiled 
with power and will not release it, 


It seems that, most of all, they all want 
us to make plain the objectives of our 
aid program, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle titled “Lemon Aid,” which appears 
in the Wall Street Journal of Septem- 
ber 26, 1961, be printed at this point of 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEMON AID 


(By Norman C. Miller; Jr.) =r 


San Francisco.—"We don't know what the 
United States is trying to accomplish with 
its aid, and I doubt if your people know 
either.” i 

This stinging indictment of U.S. foreign- 
aid policy comes from a South American in- 
dustrialist, one of several score pro-Western 
businessmen at the recent International In- 
dustrial Conference meeting here. Conver- 
sations with businessmen from more than 
a dozen underdeveloped countries turned up 
similar troubled concern about a basic lack 
of purpose in U.S. economic ald. 

These men strongly favor aid, particularly 
to their own countries. They are not es- 
pecially concerned with bungling in its ad- 
ministration, although they generally admit 
such mishaps are not hard to find, Rather, 
what worries them is that in an effort to 
outdo the Communists the United States 
seemingly tries to do something for every- 
body, shifting emphasis helter-skelter from 
country to country and plan to plan to meet 
new Soviet challenges and in the process 
satisfies no one. 

The stories they tell of U.S, aid in their 
lands is not pleasant. 

“Not many years ago in Iran, the United 
States was loved and respected as no other 
country, and without having given a penny 
of ald.” says Adol Hassen Ebtehaj, chairman 
of the Iranians’ Bank, Teheran. Now, after 
more than $1 billion of loans and grants, 
America is neither loved nor respected; she 
is distrusted by most people and hated by 
many.” 

To be sure, most comments are not phrased 
so bluntly. But it is abundantly plain, at 
the least, that these businessmen believe the 
United States is not getting a satisfactory re- 
turn on its foreign-aid dollars. 

Among businessmen from the avowedly 
pro-Western underdeveloped countries there 
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is bewilderment and indignation at the in- 
creasing willingness of the United States to 
shower aid upon the neutral nations. Not - 
unnaturally, they believe preoccupation with 
wooing the neutrais causes U.S. aid pro- 
grams to lag in their own lands. Moreover, 
many of them consider. aid to left-leaning 
neutrals a waste of money. 


NEED OF A FRIEND 


“Tf a country shows a disguised leaning 
toward communism, why don’t you ignore 
that country and concentrate on the coun- 
tries that are your good friends?” asks M. 
Bank-Anthony, chairman of Borini Prono 
& Co,, Ltd., a Nigerian construction concern. 
“Then you could make a model of your good 
friend and let the others compare the dif- 
ference with what they have.” 

“Substantial aid has come as soon as a 
country looks elsewhere for it or Communist 
countries offer it," charges A. Romeo Hor- 
ton, president of the Bank of Liberia, Inc., 
and a University of Pennsylvania graduate. 
“Look how long Liberia has been a true 
and trusted friend of the United States, yet 
compare the amount of aid pouring into 
Ghana to the little bit we get.” 

“The neutral country is useless to you,” 
contends a soft-spoken Thai. “If you want 
to have a friend don’t let him put a mask 
on his face. Any day he may take off the 
mask and show what he really is. Then you 
have only wasted a lot of money.” 

In their own countries, these businessmen 
say, ald programs are hampered severely by 
recurrent shifts in plans by the United 
States. This is even more damaging, they 
say, than the occasional job that falls alto- 
gether—roads that are “tearing up like tis- 
sue paper” in Liberia, for example. 

“They get these chiefs of mission down 
there.“ says a Chilean, “who always arrive 
with a pet theory. One fellow wants a pilot 
plan for agriculture, so we put all our eggs 
in that basket for a couple of years. Then 
the next fellow arrives, and he is interested 
in roads so we change the whole thing again.” 

And although the newly formulated Al- 
Uance for Progress“ policy is aimed at provid- 
ing massive ald to develop fully Latin Amer- 
ican economies, some businessmen from these 
lands, while endorsing the idea, are worried 
about whether the program has been fully 
thought out. 

Take the need for land reform, one of the 
basic principles of Alliance for Progress, The 
Latin Americans say they accept the need to 
break up large landholdings, but they 
wonder whether the U.S, Government fully 
realizes the problems involved in, say, pro- 
viding adequate irrigation for many small 
plots. 

Moreover, they note the Communists also 
advocate land reform, and they fear the 
United States won't be able to make clenr 
the distinction between its type of land re- 
form and Communist Iand reform. If the 
meaning of the U.S. program is not clear to 
the people, they say, in the process of reform 
the United States may touch off revolution. 

Among businessmen from neutral coun- 
tries there is equal discontent with U.S. ald 
programs, but for different reasons. Echoing 
the political lines of their countries, they 
complain that the United States demands too 
many conditions for its ald, notably that they 
actively oppose communism. In addition, 
these neutrals contend, U.S. ald programs 
are hamstrung by redtape, while it is rela- 
tively simple to get cash and goods from the 
Communists. “A beggar has no choice,” says 
Charles C. K, Bash, chairman of & construc- 
tion company in Ghana and a member of 


Parliament, Where he can get the help, he 
will.” 
WRONG EMPHASIS 
Perhaps surprisingly,’ the businessmen 


from the neutral nations do agree with pro- 
West industrialists that the United States 
is putting too much emphasis on 88 
ment-to- government ald programs and is no 
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doing enough to encourage private commerce 
in underdeveloped countries. 

U Than ‘Maung, managing director of 
Henzada Rice Corp., in Burma, pleads for 
the United States to give American com- 
panies better investment guarantees and 
tax breaks in order to encourage more pri- 
vate investment in his country. Of course, 
investment guarantees and some tax con- 
cessions are available to U.S. companies now, 
but foreign businessmen complain regula- 
tions are so cumbersome that many investors 
are discourag 
complicated that it defies one's intelli- 
gence to understand them,“ complains Mr. 
Baah. 

Without exception, these businessmen are 
worried about the ultimate effect of large 
government-to-government aid programs on 
the future of private industry in their coun- 
tries. There hasn't been enough done 
through foreign ald and technical assist- 
ance to encourage capitalism in Africa,” 
says Mr. Horton of Liberia. This is not 
good for the ideology of the West.” And he 
warns: “If governments get too involved in 
the economy, the heads of state will become 
spoiled with power and will not release it.” 

Moreover, they claim it is Impossible to 
give aid to a government and at the same 
time weed out corrupt officials and change 
oppressive policies. “No foreign govern- 
ment representative can raise a question 
about corruption without insulting the very 
Officials who are suspected,” says Iran's Mr. 
Ebtehaj. “Corrupt officials merely dismiss 
such questions as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence in their internal affairs.” 

RESENT INTERFERENCE 

Anyway, these businessmen resent any 
hint of U.S. interference in the sovereign 
affairs of their countries. In this view they 
find surprising support among some old 
colonial hands in Europe. “What right have 
aid-giving nations to prescribe the internal 
policies of a developing country?” asks Sir 
Oliver Franks, chairman of England's Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd. “Clearly none, none at all,” he 
answers. 

Dissatisfaction with government-aid poll- 
cies does not mean that these businessmen 
want such off, although 
some would rather have more aid issued 
under auspices of international organiza- 
tions. What they suggest is a long-term 
program which strikes a better balance be- 
tween government projects and encourage- 
ment of private enterprise. They want the 
United States to help devise, and then stick 
to, long-range plans and stop worrying 80 
much about matching the latest Commu- 
nist ald gambit. 

Most of all,.they want us to make plain 
the objectives of our ald programs. “If you 
are clear in your principles, the neutrals will 
respect you and the doubts of your friends 
will be removed,” says Mohamad All, chair- 
man of Pakistan Industrial Credit and In- 
vestment Corp., Ltd. 

Clearly, none of these men, whether pro- 
West or neutral, sees any clarity in our 
foreign ald program today. 


Wagner Lands on Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the New York Daily News of Sep- 


ed. “The regulations are so- 
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tember 8, 1961, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. I do this at the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], who is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAGNER LANDS on Tor 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner's smash win in 
Thursday's Democratic primaries makes him 
unquestionably the top New York State 
Democrat for an indefinite time to come. 

How did he do it? Our theory is (1) that 
Mr. Wagner is the kind of man many if not 
most New Yorkers like best—affable, un- 
assuming, urbane, honest, easygoing; and 
(2) that he succeeded in pinning the 
“bossism” label to his opponent, Arthur 
Levitt, so that it wouldn't come off. 

Without taking sides as yet in the mayoral 
campaign that climaxes on November 7, we'll 
offer our hearty congratulations to the mayor 
on his primary triumph (always liked him 
ourselves). 

We hope earnestly, though, that in re- 
organizing the local Democrats the mayor 
will pay far more heed to James A. Farley, a 
solid man, than to his other two major help- 
ers in the primary campaign—a couple of po- 
litical peculiarities named Mrs, Eleanor 
Roosevelt and H. H. Lehman. 


UHF Versus VHF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr: ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much concerned over a situation 
which has arisen as a result of an order 
recently issued by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission on deintermixture. 
This concerns some eight major cities, 
and I believe, if carried out, will ulti- 
mately spread to possibly every other 
city in the country that now enjoys very 
high frequency reception. In effect, the 
order of the Commission requires the 
cities affected to utilize ultra high fre- 
quency in lieu of very high frequency, 
thus depriving many areas of all re- 
ception. 

For the benefit of my colleagues whom 
I know are most interested in this mat- 
ter I include, under unanimous con- 
sent, the various bills and resolutions 
that have been introduced in this Con- 
gress to this particular matter in the 
Recorp at this point: 

H.R. 9267 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: , but nothing in 
this Act shall authorize the Commission to 
delete the assignment of any television fre- 
quency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixtcen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any com- 
munity on or prior to September 1, 1961, for 
the purpose of having all commercial and 
educational television stations in that com- 
munity operate on frequencies outside the 
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frequency band between fifty-four mega- 
cycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels)". 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies al- 
located by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies between 
fifty-four megacycles and two hundred and 
sixteen megacycles (very high frequency 
channels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, 
and to prescribe minimum performance ca- 
pabilities for such apparatus appropriate to 
such requirement, when such apparatus is 
traded, shipped, or transported in interstate 
commerce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or 
resale to the public.” 

Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 


“Src. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 
tion 303 unless it complies with the require- 
ments prescribed by the Commission pur- 
suant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.” 


HR. 9277 


Be it-enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives. of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
paragraph (c) of section 303 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “but noth- 
ing In this Act shall authorize the Commis- 
sion to delete the assignment of any tele- 
vision frequency between 54 megacycles and 
216 megacycles (very high frequency chan- 
nels) made to any community on or prior 
to September 1, 1961, for the purpose 
having all commercial and educational tele- 
vision stations in that community operate 
on frequencies outside the frequency band 
between 54 megacycles and 216 megacycles 
(very high frequency channels)”. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to recelve television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies allo- 
cated by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies be- 
tween 54 megacycles and 216 megacycles 
(very high frequency channels) so allocated 
on September 1, 1961, and to prescribe 
minimum performance capabilities for such 
apparatus appropriate to such requirement. 
when such apparatus is traded, shipped, or 
transported in interstate commerce, or is im- 
ported from any foreign country into thé 
United States, for sale or resale to the 
public.” 

Src. 3. Title III of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 

“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship. or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap“ 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 
tion 303 unless it complies with the 
requirements prescribed by the Commission 
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Pursuant to the authority provided in that 
Paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
hot apply to carriers such ap- 
Paratus without trading in it." 


H.R. 9291 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
Staph (c) of section 303 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
ediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, but nothing 
in this Act shall authorize the Commission 
to delete the assignment of any television 
frequency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any com- 
munity on or prior to September 1, 196], for 
the purpose of having all commercial and 
educational television stations in that com- 
8 operate on frequencies outside the 
drelneney band between fifty-four mega- 
ae and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
ycles (very high frequency channels)”. 
. Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
2011 by adding at the end thereof the 
Cllowing new paragraph: 
1 Have authority to require that ap- 
5 atus designed to receive television pic- 
ures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
5 of receiving all frequencies allo- 
mae by the Commission to television broad- 
tour 18. including frequencies between fifty- 
toen megacycles and two hundred and six- 
nela) 10 gelen (very high frequency chan- 
th ee allocated on September 1, 1961, and 
bint ATDS minimum performance capa- 
auch tor such apparatus appropriate to 
ts ded urement, when such apparatus is 
com. Shippèd, or transported in interstate 
n erce, or is imported from any foreign 
9 ry into the United States, for sale or 
È © to the public,” 
adain, 3. Title III of such Act is amended by 
Section at the end thereof the following new 


pe 
OHIBITION. AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
5 TELEVISION SETS 
Sec. 330. 


No person shall trade, ship, or 
frons Port in interstate commerce, or import 
States, 17 eurlen country into the United 
Paratus > Sale or resale to the public, ap- 
tion 303 urerlded in paragraph (s) of sec- 
ments p wes It complies with the require- 
šuant 2 by the Commission pur- 
Dave Soe authority provided in that 

ded, That this section shall 


Rot apply to 
Carriers tr > 
Tatus without trading ae 8 


HR. 9293 


Be it enacted 
by the Senate and House 
o; 
Ame presentatives of the United States of 
graph n Congress assembled, That parn- 
5 19 ol section 303 of the Communica- 
immediates 1934 is amended by inserting 
th y before the semicolon at the end 
ereot the f 
ants Act 
elet 
quency be aesisnment of any television fre- 
two h 2 fifty-four megacycles and 
high frequen, 
unit 
the y on o 


ed ing all commercial and 
mani television stations in that com- 
frequen, Operate on frequencjes outside the 
two ie cy e fifty-megacycles and 
sixtee 
sigh frequency channels} 
ed by 255 e section 303 Is further amend- 
Hee — ne the end thereof the following 


5) Have auth, 
brona designed to receive 
onla of — — sabes allocated Dy 
ec broadcasting, 
eiu on to television C: 8 
uding „frequencies between fifty-four 


megacyoles (very 
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megacycles and two hundred and sixteen 
megacycles (very high frequency channels) 
50 allocated on September 1, 1961, and to 
prescribe minimum performance capabilities 
for such apparatus appropriate to such re- 
quirement, when such apparatus is traded, 
shipped, or transported in interstate com- 
merce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or re- 
sale to the public.” 

Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 


“Sec. 330: No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, appa- 
ratus described in paragraph (s) of section 
303 unless it complies with the requirements 
prescribed by the Commission pursuant to 
the authority provided in that paragraph: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to carriers transporting such apparatus with- 
out trading in it.“ 


H.R. 9322 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: , but nothing 
in this Act shall authorize the Commission 
to delete the assignment of any television 
frequency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any 
community on or prior to September 1, 1961, 
for the purpose of having all commercial 
and educational television stations in that 
community operate on frequencies outside 
the frequency band between fifty-four meg- 
acycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels)”. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the.end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require ‘that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies al- 
located by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies between 
fifty-four megacycles and two hundred and 
sixteen megacycles (very high frequency 
channels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, 
and to prescribe minimum performance 
capabilities for such apparatus appropriate 
to such requirement, when such apparatus 
is traded, shipped, or transported in inter- 
state commerce, or is imported from any 
foreign country into the United States, for 
sale or resale to the public.” ` 

Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 


“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or im- 
port from any foreign country into the 
United States, for sale or resale to the public 
apparatus described in paragraph (s) of 
section 303 unless it complies with the re- 
quirements prescribed by the Commission 
pursuant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.” 


HR. 9349 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Communications Act of 1034 (47 
U.S.C, 153) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 
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“(f) ‘Very high frequentcy band’ means 
that part of the radio spectrum between 
thirty and three hundred megacycles. 

“(gg) ‘Ultra high frequency band’ means 
that part of the radio spectrum between 
three hundred and three thousand mega- 
cycles.” 

1 5 2. Subsection (b) of section 307 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
307) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “It shall be 
unlawful for the Commission, in allocating 
television channels in the very high fre- 
quency and ultra high frequency bands, (1) 
to give any undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence or advantage to any particular munic- 
ipality, locality, or region, or (2) to subject 
any particular municipality, locality, or re- 
gion to any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage.” 


H. Res, 450 


Whereas the Federal Communications 
Commission has sought congressional appro- 
priations in excess of $2,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of conducting a special engineering 
study of telecasting on ultrahigh frequen- 
cies to explore the effectiveness of ultra- 
high-frequency television service, to deter- 
mine the proper place of ultrahigh frequen- 
cies in our nationwide television system, to 
provide required additional information 
upon which basic administrative decisions 
on television channel allocations can prop- 
erly be made, and to inquire into ways and 
means of improving ultra-high-frequency 
receivers and antennas; and 

Whereas the Eighty-sixth Congress, on the 
basis of the foregoing requests, has appro- 
priated funds in the amount of $2,000,000 
for the conduct of such an experimental 
Commission study of ultra-high-frequency 
telecasting to be held in New York City; and 

Whereas the Commission's ultra-high- 
frequency study is now only in the prepara- 
tory stage with operations not scheduled to 
commence until late 1961 and the final re- 
sults thereof pursuant to a six-month ex- 
tension recently requested of Congress by 
the Commission not scheduled to be ready 
until January 1963, or thereafter; and 

Whereas it is recognized at the Commis- 
sion and throughout the broadcasting in- 
dustry that under the present state of the 
art, very high frequency channels and sery- 
ice are directly superior to the ultrahigh 
frequency in terms of wider coverage, re- 
ceiver and antenna characteristics, and more 
widespread distribution of very high fre- 
quency receivers; and 

Whereas the Commission, without await- 
ing the conduct or results of its experimen- 
tal study of the ultrahigh frequency has, by 
proceedings instituted on July 27, 1961, now 
proposed to take far-reaching allocations 
actions which would require the deletion of 
existing yery high frequency channels on 
an ad hoc basis in a number of American 
cities and would compel the very high fre- 
quency stations operating thereon to aban- 
don their wider coverage very Ligh frequency 
service so as to shift over to ultra-high- 
frequency channels and service; and 

Whereas the results of the Commission's 
experimental ultra-high- frequency study 
for which substantial funds were appro- 
priated would demonstrably be critical to 
any proper evaluation of the pending Com- 
mission proposals to delete existing very 
high frequency channels and service in favor 
of the ultrahigh frequency: Now, be it and 
it is hereby 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission should take no fur- 
ther action in those proceedings instituted 
by it on July 27, 1961, which would look 
to or would compel any television station 
operating on a very high frequency to shift 
therefrom to an ultrahigh frequency, until 
the Commission’s pending ultra-high-fre- 
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quency study shall have been completed and 
a full and detailed report on the procedures, 
data, findings, and results of such study 
shall have been made readily available to 
the Congress and to the public. 


H. Res. 457 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives is opposed to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission's conducting any procecd- 
ings or taking any other action looking 
toward the involuntary change of any com- 
mercial or educational television station from 
a very high frequency to an ultra high fre- 
quency until at least six. months after the 
study of ultra high frequency television 
broadcasting for which funds were appro- 
priated by the Elghty-sixth Congress shall 
have been completed and a full, complete, and 
detailed report on the procedures, findings, 
and results of such study, together with data 
collected during the study, shall haye been 
made readily available to the Congress and 
to the public. 


H. Res. 469 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America that the present very high frequency 
television channels (channels 2-13) are par- 
ticularly well suited to providing reliable 
technical quality television service to 
the public throughout wide areas, especially 
in small and medium-sized communities and 
in the rural, farm, and other outlying sec- 
tions of the Nation, that the present very 
high frequency channels are therefore abso- 
lutely essential to a nationwide television 
system in the public interest and none of 
them should be wasted, that stations now op- 
erating on the present very high frequency 
channels provide television service which ts 
y vital to the public, and that it 
would be contrary to the public interest for 
the public to be deprived of, or to have im- 
paired, the television service it now receives 
from the existing stations operating on the 
present very high frequency channels; and 

be it further 
Resolved, That it is therefore the sense of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission should not conduct any 
proceedings, or adopt or promulgate any rule 
or order, or take any other action which 
looks toward or which would require a com- 
mercial or educational television station now 
operating on one of the present very high 
frequency television channels (channels 
2-13) to change its operations to any chan- 
nel other than another of the present very 
high frequency television channels (chan- 

nels 2-13). 


Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


f OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, an 
article appearing in this mornings’ Wall 
Street Journal points up the fallacy of 
depending on acreage allotments to re- 
duce production of wheat. 

The development of new hicher yield- 
ing varieties of wheat, and the increased 
use of improved cultural methods, in- 
cluding fertilizers, continue to offset the 
reduced acreage under normal weather 
conditions. 


These are the reasons I have contin- 
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ually advocated the plan for bushel con- 
trols developed by the wheatgrowers 
themselves, and introduced legislation 
(H.R. 9131) to provide this method of 
control. Our growers were the first to 
recognize the necessity of shifting from 
an acreage basis to a bushel basis for 
controlling production. They recognize, 
as I do, that technology advances in 
wheat production can largely offset acre- 
age reductions. 

Our producers should not be criticized 
for adopting these higher yielding meth- 
ods. It is good economic sense to obtain 
the highest return possible from their 
investment. This is the American way 
of our free enterprise system, and it is as 
applicable on the farm as it is in any of 
our other industries. 

The big difference between our wheat 
farming industry and other industry is 
that in wheat farming there are about 
1,800,000 producers, whereas in other in- 
dustries the number of producers is 
quite limited. Thus, in other in- 
dustries, production and sales can be lim- 
ited to market demands by the industry 
itself. In the wheat industry, however, 
only through Government supervision 
can wheatgrowers limit their sales to 
meet the market demands. Acres of 
wheat are not our problem. It is bushels. 
Only by permitting producers themselves 
to act jointly in limiting the number of 
bushels going into the marketplace will 
the problem be solved. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle referred to may be introduced at this 
point in the RECORD: 

WHEATGROWERS Use More FERTILIZER To Casn 
IN ON HIGHER Price Props 

Under Kennedy's program for cutting 
1962 production of wheat, the top farm sur- 
plus item, farmers who reduce planted acres 
by 10 percent or more qualify for price sup- 
ports of $2 a bushel. That's 21 cents above 
the prop level for this year's crop. Most 
farmers are participating in the program to 
get the higher supports, a check of wheat- 
raisers suggests. 

But farmers buy more fertilizer so they can 
raise more wheat on the remaining acres; 
this could defeat the Government's goal. In 
Kansas, the biggest wheat producing State, 
plant food producers and retailers say sales 
this fall are running ahead of 1960, despite 
the smaller acreage. One dealer says his cus- 
tomers are spreading as much as 20 percent 
more nitrogen than last year. If the weather 
is good, this will increase yields per acre 10 
percent, he figures. 

Weather is the biggest factor determining 
ylelds, of course, but crop analysts say 
moisture conditions now are among the most 
favorable on record. Roughly 25 percent of 
the winter wheat has been planted in Kansas. 


National Railroad Museum in Green Bay, 
Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 


previous sessions of Congress, I have in- 
troduced legislation for congressional 
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recognition of a constructive effort by 
the community of Green Bay, Wis., for 
establishing a National Railroad Mu- 
seum. The purpose of the museum 
would be to tell the dramatic story of the 
tremendous contribution of railroading 
to the progress of our country. 

Unfortunately, Congress failed to en- 
act the proposed legislation. Neverthe- 
less, we in Wisconsin are proud that for- 
ward-thinking individuals and organiza- 
tions are going ahead creatively with 
establishing this museum. 

Recently, for example, a new organi- 
zation was formed of individuals and 
firms having donated cash, goods, or 
services to the project. This reflects a 
real spirit of enterprise aimed toward the 
success of the museum—a project of 
historic; educational and cultural bene- 
fit not only to the people of Wisconsin 
but of the entire Nation. Recently, the 
Green Bay Gazette published a brief 
article on the organization’s support of 
efforts to tell the story of railroading. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rannoap MUSEUM GROWTH CITED 

There's a new organization in the Green 
Bay area known as the Officers Club of the 
Wisconsin and Yesterday Rallroad. 

It has an initial roster of 228 members. 
It consists of individuals and firms who have 
donated cash, goods, and services to the Na- 
tional Railroad Museum. Their contribu- 
tions to date total $128,875. 

The first function the club members are 
being invited to attend is the formal ac- 
ceptance of a large steam locomotive by the 
museum Sunday from the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. The ceremonies will take place 
at the museum at 4:30 Sunday after the 
Packer football game. ` 

Later a number of social functions are 
planned for the group, centering around the 
Railroad Museum. Members will be given 
railroad hats and caps emblematic of their 
rank in the club, plus membership cards 
entitling them to museum admission. 

FAITH IN PROJECT 

“These are the individuals and business 
concerns who have made opening of the 
museum this summer possible,” said Jonn 
Torinus, president. 

“Actually it is difficult to place any mone- 
tary value on their contributions, Most of 
them were made before the museum be- 
came an operational reality and were based 
only on the faith that this would become 3 
worthwhile community asset,” Torinus said. 

Torinus emphasized that membership in 
the club was still open and that the cam- 
paign to add to the museum’s facilities would 
continue. 

“The museum has proved this summer 
that it can operate successfully,” he con- 
tinued. “It is now a reality, and we hop® 
that more and more people across the coun- 
try will help us develop it into a truly na- 
tional shrine to preserve the story of Amer- 
ican railroading.” 

MEMBERSHIP LIST 

Classes of membership are determined bY 
the size of the contributions made to the 
museum. 

The roster includes the following Individ- 
uals and firms who have made cash contri- 
butions: 

Presidents: Russell H. Winters, E. Roland 
Herriman, Kellogg-Citizens National Bank, 
Green Bay Press-Goeette, the Harriman 
Trust. 
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Directors: Harold Fuller, Homer McGee, 
George Banta, Jr., Neil O. Branson, Dr. John 
2 Green Bay Clearinghouse, Green Bay 
i Western Lines, Kress Foundation, Mor- 
€¥-Murphy Co. Paper Converting Machine 
et L. J. Wood, Vern Bushman, H.C. Prange 

O WBAY and WBAY-TV, Michael Barnard. 
5 Conductors: F. J. Lenfestey, Walter Scherf, 

. Strid, the White Store, the Brillion 
G undation, Diana Manufacturing Co., 

reen Bay Steel Tube Co., Wisconsin Public 
ua ice Corp., the Kimberly-Clark Founda- 

on, the Barden Store, F, Hurlbut Co. 
eers: Henry Beemster, Leo Bordelcau, 
Ba Cartier, John Evans, Bank of Green 

5 Brebner Machine Co., Bushman Dock 

erminal Co., Otto Kaap, People's Trust 
* Super Valu Stores, the 


men: E. H. Manger, Clyde Meidl, Rob- 
eyer, Myron Miller, Orin Miller, Larry 
N : Murphy, Weldon McGee, William 
bet F. M. Newell, the Northernaire, Her- 
yee Olson, Henry Pahlow, Erwin Prust, 
don. n Race, Clarence Renard, R, H. Ris- 
> John M. Rose, John Rose, Fred Ross, 
eph Rothe, John Ryan, Ernest Schuette, 

2 Harold T. I, Shannon. 
A W Stiles, Otto Stiller, Max Strehlow, 
8 Surplice, Edwin Sweetman, Harry 
wane Walter Thew, John Torinus, Vern 
Donk, Edward van Drisse, John Van- 
8 enhoven, Leland Wells, Welsh, Trow- 
Weth and Bilis, West Side State Bank, Al 
Teleph Wisconsin State Bank, Wisconsin 
one Co., Jerry Atkinson, the Belson 


ert M 


~ John nson, E. R 
Reveren 4 D. it Burks R. Brennan, the 
gin oe per and Pulp Co., M. R. Car- 


Carstensen, Charmin Pa Prod- 
w par 
8 James B. Christensen, Robert 
John De Robert Cowles, Ray Decker, Dr. 
re tmann, Clayton Ewing, Fairmont 
72 8 „ Ferraloy Corp., Findeisen-Greiser, 
Walter 8 Gold Bond Ice Cream Co., 
Hay, Henry Hagemeister. A. G. 
— N . = 


Henkelmann, Christian Him- 
oida, Milton Homuth, Hotel 
Hu John Hutchinson. 
Ter ore 4 Machine Co., Jones Trans- 
8. 5 C. Kalmbach, L. J. Kelly, Charles 
J. F. 8 A. Lawton, Henry Lefebvre, Mrs. 
ford 1 estey, Edward Liebmann, Dr. Clif- 
Tranemen: Straubel Paper Co. 
Bowles Venal William Atkinson, Frank 
and Lor & Service, Green Bay Saving 


Green B 
Naq ay Traffic Club, Dr. George 
bauer. Dr. E. G. Nadeau, Clinton Spiel- 


Manufncr, Allouea Drug Store, Appleton 
lean T. Turing Co., Tom Bartelt, Louls Bel- 

ny Betten and Co., Broadway Pharmacy, 
tive Pres Store, Brotherhood of Locomo- 


men, J, 
Store, James W. Byers, Central Drug 
struction Co nsen Oil Co., DeCoster Con- 
macy Ford Drug Store, Gigot’s Phar- 


Stop Green Bay Canning Co., Holzer Dru 
tore, Hump Chevrolet. s 


En 
Krider 1 Drug Sten ung Co., Kohl's, Inc., 
Store, LaForce Builders Hard- 


Cons 
. Pinchard Drug. and Realty, Osco 
Drug Store, cama Edwin Schweger, Schultz 


The f Drug Store. 

coutributes firms and individuals have 
ices: equipment, materjals and sery- 
sociation tt The Short Line Rallroad As- 
chat America, Vern M, Bushman, 


an, executive committee, the com- 


William Quinn, 
volunteer e steam locomotive; 
iM: haulin 
cii B; & Big Bo = 
Biuffs, Iowa, to Cre from Coun: 
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Chicago and North Western Rallway—0. 
J. Fitzpatrick, president—gift of 1900 pas- 
senger coach; hauling Pershing locomotive 
from St. Paul to Green Bay; rails, signals 
crossing gates and other equipment; hauling 
C&S locomotive from Waukegan. to Green 
Bay; help on frequent occasions in switching 
at museum and in shop work on locomotives, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road—Ernest Marsh, president—gift of 
Texas-type locomotive. 

The Soo Line, George McNamara, pres- 
ident—gift of Pacific-type locomotive. 

Union Pacific Railroad, Col. Arthur Stod- 
dard, president—gift of Big Boy locomotive. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co., Walter 
Tuohy, president—gift of Kanawha-type lo- 
comotive. 

Republic of Korea and former President 
Syngman Rhee—gift of General Pershing 
locomotive. J 

Directors: Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railroad, Fred Voss, president, 14 carloads of 
ties; Ed Nancarrow, engin and sur- 
veying of the complete track layout at the 
museum; Clem Vincent, serving as super- 
intendent and chief engineer since the in- 
ception of the museum project; Win Thorn- 
ton, outstanding liaison work with many 
railroads on museum projects. 

Fred Okie, president of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad, arranging transportation 
of the Pershing locomotive from Korea to 
the United States; and Jack Doering and 
Eugene Roix, for their work and investment 
to install the narrow gage train. 

Conductors: Bark River Culver & Equip- 
ment Co., furnishing equipment on numer- 
ous occasions; Jack Black, C. & N. W. super- 
intendent, and William Freund, Milwaukee 
road superintendent, frequent help and ad- 
vice; Francis Brunette and Roy Empey, 
technical advice; Frank Butts, gift of old 
L.S. & I. coach; Green Bay Area Chamber of 
Commerce; Green Bay Poster Advertising 
Co.; Duke Hawkins, supervising volunteer 
tracklaying crew; Harry Spencer and Robert 
Jacobi, technical advice and help on loco- 
motives; Red Owl Stores, easement for spur 
track to museum; W. B. Riley & Son, gift 
of pickle car; Schuster Construction Co., 
gravel and concrete; United States Steel 
Corp., fencing. 

Engineers: Elkhart Moraine Gravel Co., 
gravel; Vern Krieser, Francis Euclide, Larry 
Koeppen, and William Sloan, advice and as- 
sistance; Edgar Eliner and Elmer Iverson, 
technical advice and assistance; Green Bay 
Structural Steel Co., bolts and reinforcing 
bars; Robert Shaeffer, legal work; televi- 
sion stations WFRV-TV, WLUK-TV, and 
WBAY-TYV and radio stations WFG, WDUZ, 
and WBAY, publicity and promotion; Ash- 
waubenon Fire Department, Jim Hockers, 
chief, frequent help in steaming up loco- 
motives. 

Firemen: Northwest Hanna Co., C. Reiss 
Coal Co, and F. Hurlbut Co., contribution 
of coal; the Selmer Co., use of equipment; 
L. J. Thieman, technical assistance; Wetli 
Landscape Service, sod for depot. 

Chapel & Amundson, Brebner Equipment 
Co., and Paynter Equipment Co., use of 
equipment; Frank Basche, Fred Grams, and 
Fred Koch, technical help; Wes Foshay, 2- 
weeks work during vacation; Ben Helminiak, 
James Parizek, and Albert Kawalek, tech- 
nical help. 

Brakemen: Badger Sheet Metal Works, 
work on locomotives; Blaine Williams, art- 
work. 

Trainmen: Bay west Paper Co., 
towels; Straubel Paper Co., paper — — 
Earl Bosar, Howard Cronable, and Jerry 
Kositzky, technical help. 

Flagmen: Miller Rasmussen Co., Rahr- 
Green Bay Brewing Co., Reimer Meat Prod- 
ucts Co., lunches for volunteer crews. 
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Report to the People by Congressman 
Walter H. Moeller, 10th District, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER, Mr. Speaker, as the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress draws 
to a close, I believe every conscientious 
Congressman has an obligation to the 
citizens of his district to report and ana- 
lyze the accomplishments and short- 
comings, of the session. I would like to 
take this opportunity, therefore, to re- 
view for the people of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio the record of the 
current session. 

1. DEFENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY 

There is no doubt that the greatest 
problem we face, and the one that is up- 
permost in the minds of the people of 
this country, is the question of dealing 
with the worldwide Communist conspir- 
acy. On this question, the present Con- 
gress has responded, with unprecedent- 
ed speed and with an impressive display 
of bipartisan national unity, to the 
President’s call for increased military 
and space programs to meet the growing 
Russian and Chinese Communist chal- 
lenges. 


MILITARY BUILDUP 


The defense budget has been in- 
creased by nearly $6 billion to provide 
for additional aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and more conventional weapons. 
Congress also authorized the President 
to call up 250,000 members of the Ready 
Reserve—Reserve and National Guard 
components—and extend the tours of 
those now on active duty, to beef up the 
armed services in the face of renewed 
threats in central Europe and to free 
nations around the world. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Included in the new defense appropri- 
ation are some $300 million to make a 
start toward the first meaningful civil- 
ian defense program we have ever had. 
Civil defense has been, to my mind, our 
greatest failure; it is really appalling to 
think that, while we spend billions upon 
billions on military armament, and oth- 
er billions on foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid, we have not, until this year, 
provided any real protection for the mil- 
lions of our citizens who will bear the 
brunt of a nuclear attack should it come 
at some time in the future. 

NATIONAL SPACE PROGRAM 


The recent Russian space feats serve 
to accentuate the big increase voted by 
the 87th Congress in our national space 
program. Though the $1.7 billion ap- 
proved this year is a 75-percent increase 
over 1960, it represents a relatively small 
amount when compared to the $47 bil- 
lion military appropriation—but, at least, 
it should start us on the road to match- 
ing and eventually surpassing the Rus- 
sians in this vital field. As a member 
of the House Space Committee, I can 
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assure you that, in the`future world, the 
nation which gains strategic control of 
space will be in a dominant position 
among the other nations of that world. 
In short, our national space program is 
no pie-in-the-sky program, but, rather, 
it is absolutely essential to our national 
survival, 
FOOD FOR PEACE 

By authorizing the sale of an addi- 
tional $2 billion worth of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to friendly nations 
overseas this year, Congress has taken 
a giant step toward relieving the market- 
depressing surpluses here at home and. 
at the same time, putting them to good 
use around the world in combating the 
grinding poverty of the underdeveloped 
nations—which, in itself, serves as a 
major Communist talking point in sell- 
ing their “line” to unsuspecting coun- 
tries. 

FOREIGN AID 

The foreign military and economic as- 
sistance program advocated by the Pres- 
ident would make an excellent study in 
the parliamentary processes of the leg- 
islative branch of the National Govern- 
ment. This measure took over a month 
to make its way through the House and 
Senate to final Presidential signature. 
In the interim, Congress junked the ad- 
ministration’s request for authority to 
borrow from the U.S. Treasury to finance 
long-term loans—the so-called backdoor 
. method of financing—and reasserted 
the all-important principle of congres- 
sional control of the purse strings, by 
requiring annual appropriation of all 
funds expended under the act. This de- 
velopment assured strong bipartisan sup- 
port of the bill Former President 
Eisenhower, and other high-ranking Re- 
publican Members of Congress, also 
air for passage of the foreign aid 

With the House and Senate compro- 
mising on a final dollar figure, the for- 
eign military and economic assistance 
program voted this year is substantially 
the same as similar measures passed dur- 
ing the last administration. 

NEW LOOK IN FOREIGN POLICY 


In addition to the military and space 
program increases, which signal our firm 
intention to withstand whatever pres- 
sure the Communists choose to apply, 
Congress also adopted two new programs 
in the foreign policy field in an attempt 
to reverse the current trend in world 
affairs which seems headed toward an 
eventual nuclear catastrophe. 

The first of these, a bill to establish 
an Arms Control Agency that would em- 
phasize our Nation’s peaceful intentions, 
concentrate the work of all Federal, 
State, and local disarmament groups, 
and work out practical and effective al- 
ternatives to nuclear war, enjoyed the 
wholehearted bipartisan support of for- 
mer President Eisenhower and former 
Secretary of Defense Gates. This bill 
in no way indicates a willingness to dis- 
arm unilaterally, which, to my mind, 
would be the height of folly, but, rather, 
shows a readiness to explore all avenues 
of approach to lessen world tension and 
5 disarm only if other nations do like- 
wise. 
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The Arms Control Agency bill was al- 
most identical to the National Peace 
Agency bills I introduced last year and 
again this session. The Berlin crisis and 
the resumption of nuclear weapons test- 
ing make it imperative that we initiate, 
without delay, specific and concrete steps 
to insure that the chance for an en- 
forcible nuclear test ban and a con- 
trolled system of world disarmament 
does not fall by the wayside. 

If we are to defend and preserve our 
heritage of freedom and our treasured 
American way of life, we must find a 
practical and honorable way out of the 
world’s present difficulties. 

The second innovation in the foreign 
policy field was the passage of legisla- 
tion creating a permanent Peace Corps 
program. The Peace Corps idea has been 
widely accepted by Americans of all ages, 
particularly those in their twenties and 
thirties, and by the underdeveloped na- 
tions in need of skilled technical assist- 
ance for their internal development 
projects. For example, Ohio State Uni- 
versity will train a Peace Corps volun- 
teer group starting this October for agri- 
cultural extension and demonstration 
work in the Punjab region of India. 

Although I believe we must be ex- 
tremely careful in selecting and training 
these young Americans for volunteer 
service around the world, I also feel that 
the Peace Corps idea represents the kind 
of new, imaginative program we desper- 
ately need to get the free world’s quest 
for a just and lasting peace off dead 
center. 

2. DOMESTIC LEGISLATION 

On the domestic front, the ist session 
of the 87th Congress has acted decisively 
to end the economic recession and start 
the Nation on the road to recovery. The 
many pieces of legislation passed and 
the many executive actions taken to end 
the slump have already improved the 
business and employment picture dra- 
matically. However—and I feel it is al- 
most impossible to overemphasize this 
fact—unemployment is still running 
nearly 7 percent of the total work force, 
nationwide, and at far higher levels in 
chronically depressed areas such as the 
10th District. 

I do not intend to let up in my fight 
to get adequate programs to counteract 
so-called “hard-core” unemployment 
problems. Though production national- 
ly has now reached and exceeded pre- 
recession levels, and gross income has 
risen sharply in the last 7 months, there 
are still two groups who have not bene- 


. fitted from the recovery: (1) the 5 per- 


cent of those laid off during the reces- 
sion who have not been rehired because 
of such factors as mechanization and 
automation of equipment, management 
reorganizations, and a continuing rise in 
labor productivity, and (2) those in eco- 
nomically depressed areas, such as our 
own, which have not shared in the gen- 
eral recovery. 

Mr. Kennedy has promised to support 
additional measures next January, if the 
condition of these two groups does not 
improve substantially by that time. 

And I intend to do my utmost to see 
that, since Congress feels that the neces- 
sity of offering friendly nations around 
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the world assistance with their economic 
problems, Congress also sees the much 
greater necessity of helping the economi- 
cally underprivileged in our own country 
help themselves out of their economic 
difficulties. 

Permit me to list briefly the major 
domestic measures enacted this year 
which have contributed so much to the 
strengthening of our economy. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AID 


7 

Three measures—Temporary unem- 
ployment compensation extension, pro- 
vision of similar benefits for unemployed 
railroad workers, and aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents—helped 
alleviate some of the worst suffering 
caused by the recession. 

. MINIMUM WAGE 


Passage of the increase and extension 
of the Minimum Wage law—the first ex- 
tension of coverage enacted in over 20 
years—assures that within 4 years the 
23.9 million workers now covered by the 
act and the 3.6 million newly covered 
workers will receive at least $1.25 per 
hour—certainly a minimum for those at- 
tempting to support a family in this 
period of rising prices. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security Act was also lib- 
eralized this year to provide a modest 
but long overdue measure of relief for 
our elderly and needy citizens. 

HOUSING 


The first substantial improvement and 
revamping of the Housing Act in over 
12 years was passed and signed into law 
this summer. Many of the provisions 
of this comprehensive measure shoul 
be of great help to the hard pressed com- 
munities of the 10th District. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


The Water Pollution Control Act was 
materially strengthened by a greatly im- 
proved program for a broad Federal- 
State-local attack on this menacing 
problem. 

AGRICULTURE 

Although the general farm program 
enacted was a none too satisfactory 
measure, net farm income this year 
expected to be up some 10 percent over 
1960—to the highest levels since th 
Korean war. In addition, the feed grain 
program passed in March gives some in- 
dication of pointing the way out of our 
present dilemma of continuous overpro- 
duction and ever rising farm subsi 
payments, 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


The legislation which appears to ofer 
the best opportunity for real, meaningful 
assistance to the counties and commu- 
nities of the 10th District is the Ares 
Redevelopment Act, signed by the Presi- 
dent on May 1. This measure, twice 
vetoed by the last administration, estab- 
lishes a self-help economic development 
program, placing a premium on | 
initiative and local leadership. It is MY 
sincere hope that the efforts we hays 
already made in the 10th District, an 
the work planned for this fall and win- 
ter, will pay off in the form of more Jobs, 
a better business climate, and improved 
economic conditions for the people o 
southeast Ohio. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the civil rights field, Congress 
Passed legislation extending the life of 
the President's Civil Rights Commission 
for another 2 years. The Commission 
is now releasing comprehensive reports 
and recommendations to ensure equal 
civil rights and equal opportunity to all 
our citizens in the vital fields of voting, 
€ducaotin, housing, employment, and the 

tration of justice. 

The present administration has taken 
More aggressive and vigorous action in 
the civil rights field than any other 

tion in history. More quali- 
13 Negroes have been appointed to top 
and policymaking executive de- 
nt positions in the past 8 months 
of in all administrations since the turn 
a the century combined. The Presi- 
ent's Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity is making great strikes in 
Ped ting racial discrimination in the 
1 €ral departments as well as in hiring 
thee on Government contracts. And 
tun Justice Department has for the first 
5 e taken the initiative in school and 
2 cases and to assure equal treat- 
ent for interstate travelers. 
rs important of all, perhaps, is the 
full jot the President has thrown the 
Moral weight of his office into the 
t for equal rights and first class 
p for every American. All these 
ener Are being accomplished in a quiet, 
€ctive and nondisruptive manner, but 
pa the firm conviction that the bless- 
ab of this democracy are for all to 
rà are without regard to race, creed, color 
T national origin. 
3. BUDGET AND TAX OUTLOOK 
Gon this legislation, particularly the 
cone Space, and. Anti-recession in- 
Amen often means more to the average 
have can in terms of the net effect it will 
this n his taxpaying pocketbook. In 
Chai connection, Dr. Walter Heller, 
Economic of the President's Council of 
unless Advisers, recently stated that, 
sitate the deepening world crisis neces- 
San T b military expenditures, we 
next ea 0 to no tax rate increase 


hd is certainly good news for the 
18 ressed American taxpaycr. De- 
large budget increases, due pri- 
H A our military buildup, Dr. 
wil group, as well as experts from 
udget Bureau and the Treasury 
will — — Predict that tax receipts 
covers f as the Nation's economy re- 
that 8 the recession—so much so 
te es will not have to be increased— 
dak expect a balanced budget 
Th years. 
Year— 1g nmate for the current fiscal 
Reighbo fe ealls for a deficit in the 
8 r hood of $514 billion. This, how- 
„ompares favornbly with the last 
Eina ea year of 1959, when the 
biggest er 5 3 the 
HDeacetime cit in Am 
history over $12 billion. 3 
RECESSION NOTE 
anpnose who have opposed this year’s 
sama cession Measures, and who, at the 
of de 1 have been outspoken critics 
aa Spending, might see the in- 


cy of that Legislative opposition 
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from this startling fact: all fiscal experts 
here agree that, with full employment, 
there would have been budget surpluses 
in excess of $6 billion in both fiscal 1961, 
just ended, and in fiscal 1962—even after 
taking the increased appropriations into 
consideration. 
TAX REFORM 


The predictions on tax reform legisla- 
tion are somewhat guarded. The ad- 
ministration proposed a series of such 
programs this year, including a liberal 
increase in the business tax depreciation 
schedule to encourage private invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment. To 
offset the loss in tax revenues this would 
entail, Mr. Kennedy also proposed clos- 
ing several loopholes in the present tax 
law. But opposition from all sides pre- 
vented consideration of the reform pro- 
gram during the current session. Ad- 
ministration leaders promise a renewed 
attempt next year to improve the tax 


-code—but the degree of success they 


meet will depend on their ability to re- 
solve the conflicting claims of all the 
special interest groups which have vir- 
tually paralyzed every attempt to reform 
and equalize the tax burden in the nast 
6 years. 

INFLATION—THE DANGER OF A NEW WAGE-PRICE 

SPIRAL 

Every thinking American is vitally 
concerned that a creeping inflation does 
not further decrease the sound value of 
the dollar and eat away at his hard- 
won family earnings. The President has 
voiced this universal concern in his 
recent request to both labor and man- 
agement to show moderation and self- 
restraint in the current auto and steel 
labor contract negotiations. 

Since these basic industries have the 
power to set the wage-price pattern for 
the entire country, it is my earnest hope 
that, in the national interest, labor will 
moderate its contract demands and man- 
agement will agree to absorb as much of 
the final wage increase granted as pos- 
sible without passing it on to the con- 
sumer. 

The times are too critical and our 
country is faced with too many external 
dangers to permit the placing of indi- 
vidual or group self-interest ahead of 
the national! interest. It should be re- 
membered that a strong, noninflationary 
economy is as important to our national 
survival as the maintenance of a strong 
military establishment, 


4. CONCLUSION 


This completes my summary of the 
accomplishments of the Ist session of 
the 87th Congress, one of the longest 
and most productive in memory. I be- 
lieve, if next year’s session continues 
the constructive and progressive trend 
established in 1961, the 87th Congress 
will go down in history as one of the 
most enlightened and forward-looking 
Congresses in recent times. 

As we move on into the 1960's, the op- 
portunities and challenges will be tre- 
mendous—but likewise, the dangers peri- 
lous and close at hand. It ill behooves 
the citizens, the Congress or the Presi- 
dent of the greatest democracy on earth 
to fail to meet the responsibilities of 
this critical hour. All Americans—of 
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whatever faith, creed, color or political 
affiliation—must unite to reaffirm again 
in this generation that free men, under 
God, can live and work in freedom, and 
be able to pass these blessings on for 
future generations to enjoy. 


A Corrected Version of the Record up to 
Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, in this 
season of claims and counterclaims 
about the accomplishments of this Con- 
gress and of the J.F.K. administration up 
to date, I think a signed news report in 
the Chicago Tribune may help to throw 
some light on the question of, “Where 
should one look to get the facts?” 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that a news report entitled “Voice of 
President Ghosts for Reporters” written 
by highly reputable Willard Edwards 
of the Chicago Tribune News Service in 
Washington appear in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Voice oy PRESIDENT GHOST FOR REPORTERS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

Wasuinctron, September 16.—Theodore 
(Ted) Sorensen, special counsel to President 
Kennedy, was an hour late but 30 news- 
papermen awaiting his arrival in a private 
Washington home last Thursday night did 
not complain. 

Drinks were plentiful, and the conversation 
spirited. When the tall, slightly stooped 

of Sorensen appeared, he was halled 
jovially. Peering through his horn-rimmed 
glasses, he flashed a boyish grin, then got 
down to business. 

“He was not really prepared,” the Presi- 
dent’s closest adviser remarked, “but he 
did happen to have with him some informa- 
tion of value.” He dug into his brief case, 
pulled out a stack of three-page mimeo- 
graphed statements, and distributed them. 

MANUFACTURED NEWS 

"This is for your information in writing 
your stories,” Sorensen warned. “It is not 
to be attributed in any manner whatever 
to the White House or the administration. 
It is to be used by you as your own without 
any hint as to its source.” 

The statements, it developed, claimed that 
President Kennedy had far outperformed 
former Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in their initial en- 
counters with Congress. The famous “100 
days of F. DR. s first year in 1933 were com- 
partively unproductive in comparison with 
Kennedy's dazzling list of accomplishments. 

WON'T SWALLOW THE BUNK 

Many of those present accepted this asser- 
tion respectfully. The guests had been care- 
fully selected. Carefully excluded from the 
briefing were representatives of such news- 
papers as the Chicago Tribune, the Los An- 
geles Times, the Kansas City Star, the Dal- 
las News, and others presumably resistant to 
administration propaganda. 

But some recalcitrance developed. One 
correspondent, as Sorensen delivered a run- 
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ning commentary on his thesis, kept inter- 
rupting with rude questions. 

“Do you expect us to swallow this bunk?” 
he kept demanding. 

Another reporter, representing the Wall 
Street Journal, found himself suddenly un- 
der attack by Sorensen. He was accused of 
writing “the worst story” of the year in a 
recitation of Kennedy’s relations with Con- 
gress which carried the heading: “On Bal- 
ance, the New Frontier Is Still Far From 
Opened,” 

To the credit of a number of newspapermen 
present, they later disclosed reactions rang- 
ing from Irritation to disgust at what they 
frankly labeled a brainwashing session. It 
is upon their accounts that an uninivited 
reporter bases this narrative. 

FRAUDULENT RESEARCH 


So-called background briefings for the in- 
formation of the press are not uncommon 
in Washington. A prominent administration 
official holds off-the-record session with a 
group of reporters on the understanding 
that he will not be quoted. 

The candid p of such briefings Is 
to spread a point of view without pinning 
responsibility upon one individual. News- 
based upon such interviews 
as, “high administration 

“the administration is 
known to believe.” 

The Sorensen briefing advanced the prop- 
aganda technique one step beyond what 
has hitherto been attempted. Under the 
rules he laid down, the material he supplied 
was to be presented as the product of the 
writer’s own research. Its White House 
source was to be concealed. 

The guests at this latest briefing were 
W ndents covering Capi- 
tol Hill. One of the routine duties con- 
fronting them in the near future is the writ- 
ing of a survey of congressional accomplish- 
ments during the 1961 session now nearing 
adjournment. 

PICKED HIS BROADCASTERS 


In such summaries, the success or lack of 
success of the President in obtaining ap- 
proval of his program is always & prominent 
feature. | 

Sorensen arranged to meet the newspaper- 
men after some reports appeared that indi- 
cated President Kennedy hadn't done too 
well, Sorensen expressed a desire to counter- 
act these misleading dispatches, privately, 
off the record, and under conditions guaran- 
teeing secrecy. 

A local newspaperman offered his home 
for the meeting and agreed to select the 
guests. Associated Press and United Press 


International reporters were invited, together 


with about 28 correspondents from New York 
City, Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver, the South, and the west coast, 
with the exceptions noted above. 

Lawrence F. O'Brien, special White House 
assistant and onal liaison man, was 
present to lend Sorensen a helping hand, 
when needed. 

EVERY ONE'S A MAJOR BILL 


Here is what Sorensen urged to the report- 
ers to write in summarizing White House 
achievements of the congressional session: 

President Kennedy recorded 33 “major leg- 
islative accomplishments” in the 1961 ses- 
sion. He thus proved himself three times 
as persuasive as President Roosevelt, who 
got only 11 “major” measures from Congress 
in 1933, and equally superior to President 
Eisenhower, who obtained only 14 “major” 
bills when he started his term in 1953. 

This claim created some astonishment 


solemnly listed creation of the Cape Cod 
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National Park in Kennedy’s home State of 

Massachusetts as a major accomplishment, 

noting that it was “the first major addition 

to the national park system for 14 years.” 
HE LISTS ALL OF THEM 


Another major accomplishment negotiated 
by Kennedy, Sorensen said, was the passage 
of a bill limiting American tourist spending 
abroad to $100, instead of the $500 previously 
permitted. Another was the creation of an 
international travel agency to attract for- 
eign tourists to this country.. These were 
powerful measures in combating a balance 
of payments deficit and a gold outflow, he 
contended. 

To pad the list of major accomplishments, 
Sorensen listed the Peace Corps, the Juvenile 
delinquency bill, anticrime bills, and a meas- 
ure creating 73 new Federal judges. A 2- 
year extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, the only fragment left of a big civil 
rights package, was listed as a major feat. 

MORE MAJOR STUFF 


Other major accomplishments listed by 
Sorensen included increased funds for a 
project to land a man on the moon, legis- 
lation to speed up saline water conversion, 
and a “farm bill” which has produced the 
“best farm income year since Korea.” 

The addition of $6 billion to the military 
budget and authority to call up reservists 
to active duty added two more items to the 
Ust. Even a bill to keep the national debt 
ceiling at a record $298 billion was recorded 
as a major accomplishment. 

Sorensen also listed temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation increases, the depressed 
areas bill, social security amendments, a 
housing bill, water pollution control, a hike 
in the minimum wage, and “community 
health” measures to get his total. 

IT IS MAGNIFICENT 


The Kennedy record was magnificent, 
Sorensen asserted, in view of the mathe- 
matical situation” in Congress. Any talk 
about the preponderant Democratic majori- 
ties in Co: to 36 in the Senate and 
260 to 174 in the House—was ridiculous. 

The potential Republican-southern Demo- 
cratic strength in the House was 280, he 
said, and the same coalition could muster 57 
votes out of 100 in the Senate. 

“We presented on March 24 a budget for 
fiscal year 1962 strictly balanced in view of 
the previous administration’s revenue esti- 
mates,” Sorensen told the reporters. “The 
deficit is now estimated to be 5 billion be- 
cause of an increase in defense spending and 
a decrease in revenue because of the 1960 
recession.” 


THE UNEXPECTED DID IT 


“In short,” Sorensen found up, “the ef- 
“fects of the new challenges in national se- 
curity and space, and the effeets of the reces- 
sion more than account for the entire defi- 
cit—without them, all the increases in 
agriculture, unemployment, and other do- 
mestic programs would not have caused a 
deficit. 

“This deficit does not compare unfavor- 
ably with the Eisenhower administration, 
which incurred the largest peacetime def- 
icit in history, 12.4 billion in 1959, and spent 
182 billion more than the Truman admin- 
istration did.” 

The reporters were told that they could 
use these statements as their own and again 
warned not to attribute them to White 
House sources. 

Sorensen brushed over the failure of the 
administration to get action on some of its 
major requests: Federal aid to education, 
medical care for the aged, tax proposals, 
Treasury borrowing to finance a 5-year for- 


new Cabinet Department of Urban Affairs. 
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Public Budgets and the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be little doubt that the balanced 
budget is one of the cherished goals of 
American life—whether the budget be 
that of a family or the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am one, furthermore, who is a 
stanch supporter of this principle, 
whenever it is possible and feasible, for 
financial responsibility is one of the 
foundations of any home or society. 

The balanced budget, however, is a 
meaningless term until it is defined and 
put into perspective. For example, many 
Americans have become alarmed about 
the size of our Federal debt. It is inter- 
esting to note, though, that when we 
apply Federal accounting criteria uni- 
formly, we find that deficit financing is 
not the rule for the National Govern- 
ment but has been the rule for the last 
15 years for every other major section of 
our economy. 

It is also interesting to note that in 
terms of dollars of constant value— 
1954—the national debt has fallen from 
$361.2 billion in 1946 to $250.1 billion in 
1960, and that in relation to gross na- 
tional product over the same period of 
time, it has declined by more than half. 

These and other important points re- 
garding public budgets and public debts 
have been made by one of my constit- 
uents, the distinguished professor of 
political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Frederick ©. 
Mosher. This is a particularly compre- 
hensive and enlightening article on this 
very important subject, and I urge MY 
colleagues to give it their close attention: 

Pustec Bupcers anp Pusuic DEBT 
(By Frederick C. Mosher) 

(This is the second of two issues of Public 
Affairs Report based on a Bureau of Public 
Administration report. Recent Trends in 
Government Finances in the United States. 
by Frederick C. Mosher, 75 pages; Berkeley, 
June 1961, $2.) 

One of the most deep-seated and cher- 
ished of the ideals that most Americans ns- 
sociate with good government Is that of the 
balanced budget. This has certainly bee? 
true since at least the founding of the Re- 
public, and political campaigners from 
George Washington on, and of whatever po- 
litical label, have run the call for economy: 
for budget balance, or for surpluses to dis- 
charge the debt. Although economic justi- 
fications for the balanced budget have been 
advanced over a good many centuries, It ap- 
pears probable that the real foundation for 
this ideal lies in the solid soil of soc 
morality rather than in scientific rational- 
ism. The balanced budget for the house- 
hold, the business, or the Government !5 4 
mark of social respectability, of honorable 
conduct. Even today, when most inform 
people agree that there are occasions wh 
deficit financing is desirable, the incurring 
deficits is widely regarded as evil, even wH 
necessary; it is something to be avoided x 
possible and certainly something tha 
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should be temporary. Deficits are assso- 
Clated with a lack of discipline, with fiscal 
irresponsibility, with waste and corruption, 
and eyen with socialism. They are, in 
short, unsound; they are bad. 

The widespread legal limitations against 
deficit financing in the States and local gov- 
ernments are at least partially attributable 
to this feeling. Most State constitutions 
contain prohibitions of it or at least restric- 
tlons as to the special circumstances war- 
ranting it and special procedures through 
Which it may be performed. At the na- 
tional level, there are perennial efforts in 
Congress to enforce a balanced budget 
through one device or another. All of 
these have failed except the statutory debt 
limit which has had very doubtful effective- 
Ness in this direction. 

THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


It is not our intent to weigh the merits 
Of the provisions and proposals or of the bal- 
anced budget ideal itself. It is necessary, 
however, to clarify in small part the mean- 
ing of “balance” when it is applied to the 
Federal Government, to State and local gov- 
ernments, and to private enterprises. One 

tinction, which is widely overlooked but 
is vastly important, is the manner of treat- 

Capital expenditures in Federal and in 
Other bookkeeping. Our National Govern- 
Ment is one of the very few major enter- 
Prises in the United States for which most 
Capital expenditures are considered for 
budgetary purposes exactly like current ex- 
Penditures. When it builds a post office or 
onstruct a dam or purchases airplanes or 
ends money, the outgo ts treated as an ex- 
Penditure regardless of the value of the as- 
= acquired, If the total of these acquisi- 

Ons plus the total of operating expenses 
exceed current receipts, the Government is 
Considered to have a deficit. 
aan the contrary, if a State borrows money 
dia a new mental hospital, or if a school 
panded to build a new wing on the 
k hool, they may stili be considered to have 

balanced budget for legal and popular pur- 
th Provided their current revenues equal 
8 current expenditures, not including the 
8 expended from their construction 
Ninana By Federal standards, either might 

bearing a tremendous deficit, Likewise, a 
Pirato business might enjoy a profit of a mil- 
Nie dollars for the same period that it bor- 
ite ed 2 million to build an extension to 
for Plant. By Federal standards, its results 
den tbe year would show a million dollar 

®ficit. A householder who buys a $15,000 
nouse and takes out on it a $10,000 mortgage 

uld normally count against his annual 
op mings and his resources only the amount 
Ween he actually invested—t.e., $5,000. 
818.0 he the Federal Government, the entire 
: Would be treated as an expenditure. 
difference of Federal accounting prac- 
from that of most other enterprises is 
ally compensated by a parallel differ- 
“es in the handling of the redemption of 
then? Business, State, and local govern- 
ba tS. and individuals normally consider 
Presents on the principal of debt (or de- 

*clation of capital assets) as a current ex- 
bud. to be included in their operating 
ta get. The Federal Government does not; 
Zur 8 Payments on debt are a resultant of 
not dss in its annual budgets, and it does 
Sars depreciate its physical property, This 
plete difference in practice would be com- 
deve ly compensated if the contraction of 
ted year by year approximatejy equaled the 
tend on of debt. But where borrowing 

S to exceed debt redemption during pe- 
Bubs, STOWth the difference can be very 

Ta ential, 
—.— fact, if major capital expenditures were 
th arated out from current expenditures, as 

are in most other enterprises, the Fed- 
su ernment would show a very healthy 

‘plus In almost every peacetime year. For 


tice 
ence 


j 
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example, Federal budgetary expenditures for 
1959 totaled $80.7 billion. Of this, $24 bil- 
lion, nearly 30 percent, were for additions 
to Federal assets—public works, commodity 
inyentories, equipment, loans, etc. Private 
accounting practice might very well have 
treated a large part of this as capital, but 
most of it was in fact considered as cur- 
rent expense. On the other side, there was 
no depreciation charge on existing assets and 
no charge for debt redemption. The basic 
point is that when we speak of balanced 
budgets, of deficits and surpluses, for the na- 


tional Government, we are applying a very 


different, and ordinarily a more rigorous, 
criterion than when we apply the same terms 
to other kinds of enterprises. 

It has been said, not infrequently, that 
deficits have become the rule in our national 
finance, and the implication usually is that 
this is not the case outside the Government. 
The curious contradiction is that, when we 
apply Federal accounting criteria uniformly, 
we find that deficit financing is not the 
rule for the National Government but has 
been the rule for the last 15 years for every 
other major sector of our economy. The 
ultimate test of deficit or surplus for the 
Federal Government is whether the debt has 
increased or decreased. In these terms: 

State and local governments have had a 
net deficit in every year since 1946; overall, 
their debts rose in this period from $13.6 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $55.6 billion in 1959. 

Private corporations have dperated at a 
net deficit in every year since 1945; overall, 
thelr debts rose in this period from $85.3 bil- 
lion to $281.7 billion in 1959. 

Farms have operated at a net deficit in 
every year since 1945; overall, their debts 
rose from $7.2 billion to $23.7 billion in 1959. 

Nonfarm individuals and firms operated 
at a net deficit in every year since 1943; over- 
all, their debts increased from $40.5 billion 
in 1943 to $242.1 billion in 1959. 

The National Government is in marked 
contrast to all of these. Its record from 
year to year was spotty. Overall, from 1945 
to 1959, its net debt actually declined from 
$252.7 billion to $243.2 billion! Its gross 
debt increased during the same period only 
from $278.7 billion to $2909—an average 
annual increase of something less than 
1 billion per year. In fact, if the deficits 
of the Korean war period were excluded, 
the overall picture, even of the gross debt, 
would show a modest average annual surplus. 

There thus appears to be no rule“ of 
deficit financing for the National Govern- 
ment; in fact, superficial inspection would 
lead one to doubt thgt there is any “rule” 
at all governing national practice. 

But analysis leads to an opposite conclu- 
sion. Our recent and current Federal experi- 
ence—since 1930—is broadly consistent with 
our prior experience for the last century 
and in some respects with that since 1790. 
It has responded to similar objectives and 
to similar forces and influerices in about the 
same ways. The principal differences have 
been in dimensions, not directions, Broadly 
speaking, our past as well as our current 
experience may be summarized as follows:“ 

1. During pencetime and prosperity, reve- 
nues equal or exceed expenditures, and the 
resultant surpluses are applied to outstand- 
ing debt. 

2, During wartime, expenditures sub- 
stantially exceed revenues and are financed 
in part by borrowing. War is, and has al- 
ways been, the largest source of our debt, 
and war debt now amounts to more than 
four-fifths of the total national debt, Every 
war has been partially debt-financed: the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the war with 
Mexico, the Civil War, the 8. -Ameri- 
can War, World Wars I and II, and the Ko- 
rean war, 
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3. In times of depression (or recession), 
our fiscal position moves in the direction 
of a deficit, often resulting in an increase 
in debt. This tendency has been true of the 
20 business cycles since 1879. K has been 
a consequence primarily of automatic de- 
cline in tax revenues—the customs during 
the 19th century, now greatly accentuated 
by the progressive income tax, It has not 
been—and is not primarily today—a result 
of positive governmental policy but of the 
built-in responsiveness of the tax system. 
Expenditures have not followed a consistent 
pattern. Virtually the entire national debt 
is a consequence of war or depression; and 
it apparentiy has been from the beginning. 

The consistency of these financial re- 
sponses to wars and the business cycle has 
been rather remarkable. Almost all of the 
war years of our history have been deficit 
years. In the 112 peacetime years between 
1791 and 1916, there were 82 surpluses, some 
of them very substantial. There were 16 in 
which revenues exceeded expenditures by 
more than 50 percent. In the same period, 
there were 30 deficits; most of them were 
slight and most were also associated with 
business slumps. 

In the period between the two world wars 
there were 11 surpluses and 10 deficits, the 
former occurring during the twenties, the 
latter during the depressed thirties. 

In the 14 complete years since World War 
II, there have been 8 deficit years, 6 surplus 
years. Two of the deficits, 1952-53, were 
pretty definitely attributable to the Korean 
war and the military buildup it sparked. 
All of the others were associated with reces- 
sions or depressions—in 1949-50, 1954-55, 
and 1958-59. Each of these recession-as- 
sociated deficits was marked by a decline 
in revenues; expenditures fluctuated. On 
the other hand, as in the past our revenue- 
expenditure relationship has been in such 
adjustment as to create sizable surpluses in 
most nonwar, prosperous years. Indeed, two 
of the Truman years, 1948 and 1951, pro- 
duced dollar surpluses that were by all 
odds the largest in our history. The $8.5 
billion surplus of 1948 was more than one 
quarter higher than the total of expendi- 
tures of that year. 

In sum, it appears that our recent budget 
balance picture is entirely consonant with 
past American experience. Indeed, in light 
of the enormous expenditures for defense as 
a consequence of the cold war, our recent 
financial management would appear, overall, 
to be more conservative than that of some 
of our previous history. In this connection, 
it is of passing political interest that the 
Truman budget record is considerably more 
conservative than the Eisenhower record. In 
the 7 largely Truman years after com- 
pletion of the World War.“ there were four 
deficits and three surpluses. The net deficit, 
overall, was $5.7 billion. In the 7 entirely 
Eisenhower years, 1954-60, there were like- 
wise four deficits and three surpluses. The 
net deficit, overall, was $19.2 billion. Tru- 
man had the largest single surplus in Ameri- 
can history; Eisenhower, the largest peace- 
time deficit ($12.4 billion in 1959). If the 
3 war years 1951-53 are omitted, Truman's 
peacetime record was overall a surplus of 
$4.2 billion in 4 years, or about a billion per 
year. 

In surplus-deficit terms, the financing of 
the Korean war and the accompanying mili- 
tary build-up was itself remarkably con- 
servative. The first fiscal year, 1951, the 
National Government actually showed a sur- 
plus of $314 billion. This was followed by 
deficits of $4 billion and $944 billion in 1952 
and 1953, so that the net for the 3-year 
period was a deficit of $10 billion. This 
amounted to only 5 percent of total national 
expenditures during the period; conversely, 
95 percent of all governmental expenditures 
were financed from current revenues. In no 


‘war in American history have current rey- 
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enues so nearly balanced expenditures, and 
in only one, the 8 -American, has this 
record been even approached. In that war, 
the total deficit amounted to 12 percent of 
expenditures. But contrast the major wars: 
In the Civil War, almost three quarters of 
expenditures were met by borrowing; in the 
First World War, 70 percent; in the Second 
World War, 55 percent. The Korean record 
cannot be dismissed on the grounds of its 
being minor or a mere skirmish, certainly 
not in expenditure terms. For this was the 
period of the major military buildup. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1953, military expenditures 
nearly quadrupled from $13 billion to $50 bil- 
lion. And total governmental expenditures 
nearly doubled, increasing from under $40 
to $74 billion. Yet the revenues almost kept 
up. 

PAYMENTS TO, AND RECEIPTS FROM, THE PUBLIC 


For of appraising the impact of 
Federal governmental operations upon the 
private sector of the economy, students gen- 
erally prefer the so-called consolidated cash 
budget to the regular, or administrative 
budget. ‘The former eliminates all trans- 
actions that are purely intragovernmental, 
such as payments from one agency to an- 
other, but includes a variety of dollar ex- 
changes between the Government and the 
public that are not covered in the annual 
budget. Largest among these are the finan- 
cial operations of the various trust funds 
such as old-age and survivors insurance, un- 
employment insurance, retirement funds, 
etc. Thus, the payroll taxes into these funds 
are not included in the regular budget as 
governmental receipts, but they are included 
in the consolidated cash budget; conversely, 
benefit payments from these funds are ex- 
cluded from the former and included in the 
latter. Because of these differences, the total 
cash expenditures and receipts of the Gov- 
ernment, including the funds, exceed the ex- 
penditures and receipts covered in the regu- 
lar budget by a growing amount, now run- 
ning between $15 and $20 billion annually. 

For most of the quarter century since these 
funds were established, they have been grow- 
ing in aggregate size, which means that their 
intake has exceeded their benefit payment 
outgo, In fact, this was true in every year 
after the Second World War until 1959 and 
1960. As a consequence, the payment-receipt 
ratio as reflected in the cash budget has gen- 
erally been more favorable than the com- 
parable budget balance ratio of the regular 
budget. That ls to say that its surpluses 
have been larger; its deficits smaller; and in 
some years it showed a surplus when the 
regular budget was in deficit. In 1959 and 
1960, this relationship was reversed by a 
very slight amount primarily because of in- 
creases in payments from the unemployment, 
old-age and survivors, and highways trust 
funds. 

The surplus-deficit relationship of the cash 
budget has followed the same pattern as 
that of the regular budget since 1947. Re- 
celpts of the Government exceeded payments 
to the public in 7 years, and the reverse was 
true in 7 years. However, in 3 of the years 
which showed a deficit, 1952, 1954, and 1960, 
the amounts were so small as to be incon- 
sequential. Over the entire period, while the 
regular budget produced a net cumulative 
deficit of 25 billion, receipts from the pub- 
lic exceeded payments to the public by 5 
Dillion. The only very substantial pay- 
ment- receipt deficits were those occasioned 
by the Korean war and the 1958-59 recession. 
The picture here again was considerably more 
conservative during the first 7 Truman years 
than in the last 7 Eisenhower years. The 
Truman period, including the entire Korean 
war, showed a net cash surplus of 61614 
billion; the 7 Eisenhower years produced a 
net cash deficit of $111, billion. 
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BUDGET BALANCE AND THE PRICE LEVEL 


In recent years particularly, the moral 
arguments for budget balance have been 
vigorously fortified by economic allegations 
that deficits are inflationary and, unless 
scrupulously avoided, will bring about price 
increases. The theory holds that, if gov- 
ernmental expenditures are not matched by 
taxes and other revenues, there results a 
net increase in the total demand for goods 
and services, occasioning a general rise in 
prices. Furthermore, since a deficit must 
be met by borrowing, and Government bonds 
may be a basis for expanding the supply of 
money and credit, a secondary effect can be 
to Increase the supply of money, again giv- 


Ang rise to price increases. This second argu- 


ment does not apply to savings bonds, sold 
to private investors, which may in fact re- 
duce effective purchasing power. 

There is no doubt that these consequences 
have been of enormous potential impact 
when there have been massive deficits in 
time of war. They have given rise to war- 
time credit controls, price controls, savings 
bond issues, and so forth. But there is 
rather little empirical evidence that these 
effects are of much significance in peacetime 
years when the economy is operating at less 
than full employment. In fact, paradoxical- 
ly, the experience of the past 40 years sug- 
gests almost the opposite conclusion. Dur- 
ing the twenties, prices fluctuated unsteadily 
after a sharp drop in 1921 and 1922. In 
1929, they were at about the same level as 
in 1922. There were Federal surpluses in 
every single year of the decade. During the 
thirties, in spite of substantial annual defi- 
cits for 10 years running, prices dropped 
substantially the first 3 years, rose somewhat 
during the following 4, dropped again in 
1938, and then remained substantially con- 
stant until 1940. Overall, the wholesale 
price index was about 10 percent lower in 
1940 than it had been in 1930, despite a 
cumulative deficit of nearly $30 billion dur- 
ing the decade, Consumer prices dropped 
even further. 

With the relaxation of price controls fol- 
lowing the war, prices rose sharply from 
1946 to 1948. Yet 1947 and 1948 were years 
of substantial governmental surpluses. In 
1949, a deficit year, prices declined but they 
rose again during.1950 and 1951. With the 
help of price controls during the Korean 
war, prices maintained a fairly even keel 


-from 1952 to 1955 although these were all 


deficit years. They rose moderately in each 
of the succeeding years to 1958, even though 
1956 and 1957 produced the only substantial 
budgetary surpluses since 1951, Through 
1958 and 1959 wholesale prices remained 
practically constant though the consumer 
price index rose slightly. These were both 
deficit years, and, as pointed out earlier, 
1958 produced the greatest peacetime deficit 
in history. 

Over the entire period, 1946-60, the whole- 
sule price index rose from 96.4 to 118.9, the 
consumer price index from 95.5 to 125.6. 
But as indicated aboye, the net governmental 
position vis-a-vis receipts and payments to 
the public was one of a slight surplus of 
about $5 billion. One might therefore con- 
clude that the governmental financial deficits 
were infinitesimally deflationary rather than 
inflationary. 

These observations do not prove anything 
about the theory. To some extent, the ap- 
parent perversity probably refiects both 
built-in and planned responses in govern- 
mental finance to threatening or emerging 
economic conditions. Thus, deficits occur as 
a consequence of recessions which themselves 
bring about price declines or at least a slack- 
ening of price rises. And surpluses occur in 
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prosperous years when prices tend to creep 
up. What the data do suggest, however, is 
that price movements are a resultant of a 
very wide variety of forces of which govern- 
mental surpluses or deficits are only one. 
During normal times when there is some 
slack in the economy, the effect of a rela- 
tively small deficit—relative to the total size 
of the economy—is of slight or insignificant 
effect. 


BUDGET BALANCE AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 


One factor that has apparently diluted the 
potential effects of Federal budgetary policy 
upon the economy has been the financial be- 
havior of State and local-units of govern- 
ment. Their overall surplus deficit balance 
(including capital expenditures) has often 
run directly counter to that of the National 
Government. During the twenties, they 
spent more than they received in current 
revenues, while the National Government 
was operating steadily with surpluses. Dur- 
ing the thirties, or at least from 1934 on, 
while Washington was trying to spur the 
economy with deficits, the State and local 
governments were showing small surpluses. 
With the wartime restraint upon civil con- 
struction and other domestic activities, State 
and local units likewise operated at surpluses 
through the war. After the war, respond- 
ing to pent-up demands for capital works 
and improved services, they moved again to 
spending more than they received, and this 
tendency has been consistent almost every 
year since 1950. The net deficits in the past 
decade have been relatively small, varying 
from about half a billlon to about 23 billion. 

Therefore, when we add State and local to 
Federal for the period since the war, the 
aggregate Impact of all government finan- 
cial balances is somewhat more inclined to- 
ward the deficit side than Is the case of the 
Federal alone. Over the whole period since 
World War IT, cash payments of all govern- 
ments exceeded their net cash receipts bY 
$8.6 billion, an annual average of consider- 
ably less than a billion per year. However. 
the gross amounts are relatively small for 
most of the nonwar years. The deficits 
never exceeded 8 percent of governmen 
expenditures in a given year, and usually 
ran much lower. During the same period. 
the gross national product grew from about 
$211 billion to near 8500 billion. In rela- 
tion to this aggregate, the surplus-deficit 
ratio was, during most of the period, almost 
insignificant. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT—ITS RISE AND FALL * 


The national debt may be understood most 
easily as a resultant of the expenditure 
revenue relationship, The connection ts not 
immediate nor exact because of the fluctuat- 
ing cash balances avallable to public treas“ 
uries and for other reasons, But in the 
and over the long pull, the debt is a con 
quence of budgetary deficits and in abou 
the same amount as the deficits. And w 
reduction of debt is, by and large, a produ? 
of budgetary surpluses. Most of our national 
debt, about four-fifths today, was inc 
to finance the extraordinary costs of van 
And all of the remainder is an outgrowth 
depression and recessions when receipts de- 
clined and expenditures sometimes rose. 

The public debt has grown in enormous 
spurts and then, through fairly long periods. 
maintained its new level or gradually de- 
clined. Mixed surpluses and deficits in t 
first part of this century tended to olle 
each other and there was almost no chang? 
in the debt level between 1900 ($1,263 mi 8 
lion) and 1916 ($1,225 million). It 8 
jumped to $25.5 billion by the end of 1919 
dropped’gradually during the frugal twenties 
to a low of $16.2 billion in 1930; rose steadl¥ 
every year of the thirties to $49 bilHon m 
1941. The enormous wartime deñ 
brought it to a peak of $269.4 In 1946. since 
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then it has fluctuated down and up—down 
in the prosperous years, up with the Korean 
War and periodic recessions. But the net 
efect, in raw dollar terms, was an increase 
to $286.3 billion in 1960. 

Superficially, it appears that the national 
debt has increased even during the last 
15 years since it reached its wartime peak of 
8269.4 billion. In percentage terms, this 
increase was relatively slight—6 percent or 
Las than half of 1 percent per year. But 
Viewed realistically, the debt has declined 
Significantly since 1946. In fact, by every 
er easing stick the economic significance 
f the national debt has declined, and in 
most respects very substantially: 
75 In terms of dollars of constant value 
4 54) the national debt has fallen from 

61.2 billion in 1946 to $250.1 billion in 
960, or by 31 percent: 
5 2. In terms of population and dollars of 
Onstant value (1954), the national debt 
fallen from $2,555 in 1946 per capita to 
3 Per capita, or by 46 percent; 
8 In relation to the general receipts of the 
tional Government from which interest 
ry Principal on the debt are paid, the debt 
ae declined very sharply: In 1946, the debt 
ocela than six times the total budgetary 

Pts; in 1960, it was a little more than 

Sipa aa a half times total budgetary re- 


4. In relation to the gross national prod- 
tater best available measure of the Na- 
pried economic output, it has declined by 
© than half: In 1946, the debt was 128 
33 Of gross national product—i.e., 28 
nt higher; in 1960 it was 59 percent of 

Br * aa aona product—i.e., 41 percent lower. 
Age in spite of a near doubling of the aver- 
Swen terest rate on the national debt be- 
ana ae and 1960, total interest per capita 
in W dollars is now slightly lower than 
1951: 8 it declined from $46 in 1946 to $38 in 

i since then, it has risen to $45 in 1960. 
Star, AND LOCAL DEBT—ITS FALL AND RISE 
8 local debt generally responds to 
eral wa exactly the opposite from the Fed- 
local y. prosperity, the State and 
durna ernments bulld, buy, and borrow; 
the debt inseln. they retrench and hold 
ake line or reduce it; during war, they 
20 telt ned from borrowing and building, 
The debt declines. 

pr ee and localities entered the de- 
thre pes ne & total debt about equal to 


Of eac} Government, The debts 
in 1933. de between ¢19 and $19.5 billion 
debt of eo During the thirties, the Federal 
loca} debt increased rapidly; State and 
creased declined somewhat and then in- 
brought 0 20 8 billion in 1940. The war 
de s drop in State and local in- 


ess, and in 1946 

$15 thelr debt stood at 
debe pouon, about 6 percent of the Federal 
rapidly ce then it has grown regularly and 
at an Ae In 1959, State and local debt was 
ent of high of $64.1 billion, about 23 

5 the Federal debt. 
inore aggregate of State and local debt has 
Ures spo 1946 in terms of the meas- 
F above in connection with the 

1 in debt; 

and 1 iets constant value (1954) State 

w from 
1046 8 Piia $21.3 billion in 
dollars 2 capita debt in constant (1954) 
in 1959: from. 6181 in 1946 to $322 


3: Asa 
Of State Proportion of total general receipts 
inoren o and local governments, their debt 
29 percent a, rather small amount; from 
$2 percent ni = than current receipts to 

Se a Proportion of 
Uct, Gross national prod- 
cent ne and local debt grew from of ion 
It ts inet to 13.3 percent in 1959. 

ree to note that with respect 
Federal to gross national product 
al debt is moving downward to- 
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ward the position it occupied before the 
war, and the State and local debt is moy- 
ing upward toward the position if occupied 
before the war. At their recent rates of 
decrease and increase respectively, both 
should reach approximate parity with their 
respective 1940 ratios something during the 
sixties. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AS A WHOLE 


Movements in State and local debt are 
in much smaller dimension than are those 
of the national debt. Consequently the in- 
crease in the former category since World 
War II has not been sufficient to counteract 
the relative decline of the national debt. 
Between 1946 and 1959, the gross public debt 
of all governments increased in absolute 
terms from $285 billion to $349 billion, But, 
in terms of the relative measures used above, 
the gross has actually declined." 

1. The total public debt in constant (1954) 
dollars declined from $382 billion in 1946 
to $310 billion in 1959; 

2. Per capita debt in constant (1954) dol- 
lars declined from $2,702 in 1946 to $1,752 
in 1959; 

3. In relation to total governmental gen- 
eral revenues, the debt declined from 5 
times to 3 times; 

4. In relation to gross national product, 
the gross public debt declined from 135 
percent In 1946 to 72 percent in 1959. 


All the data that follow are taken from 
the “Economic Report of the President, 
January 1961.“ p. 182. 

Net debt” is total outstanding debt less 
that held by the Government itself. Prin- 
cipal exclusions are the bonds held by the 
Government trust funds. These data about 
Federal debt are drawn from the Economic 
Report of the President, January 1961, and 
are based upon the national income ac- 
counts. They do not conform to the official 
debt of the Government as reported in the 
budget. 

The historical data which follow and 
those in the succeeding paragraphs are based 
principally upon John M. Firestone, “Fed- 
eral Receipts and Expenditures,” 1879-1958 
(Princeton University Press. Princeton. 
1960) and upon Lewis H. Kimmel, "Federal 
Budget and Fiscal Policy, 1789-1958" (The 
Brookings Institution. Washington. 1959) 
Appendix, The Federal Budgetary Record,” 
pp. 313-324. 

1947-53. We here exclude the last war 
year, 1946, but charge to Truman the entire 
year 1953, thus attributing to him the entire 
period of the Korean war and charging him 
with the 1953 deficit of $9.4 billion which 
accounted for more than one-half of all the 
deficits Incurred during the 7-year period. 

* 1947-49 100. 

Data in this section are based upon the 
official national debt figures as reported in 
the US, Budget, as of the end of each fiscal 
year. 

Data in this and the succeeding section 
are based upon census reports. 

»Data are based upon census report. 


One Hundred Years of Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, true charity 


is anonymous. Because it comes from 
the heart, it seeks to help the poor and 
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unfortunate, asking nothing in return 
but to see the light of hope in the eyes of 
those who once despaired.. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society is 
composed of Catholic laymen in almost 
every parish who give so much of their 
own time to help those who need a friend; 
the sick, the impoverished, and those 
who have lost their way. 

The Vincentians do good for the sake 
of doing good; without pride, desiring no 
recognition, content to lend a hand to the 
fallen and help them to stand on their 
feet in human dignity. 

Who belongs to the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in your community? The 
names do not come readily to mind, be- 
cause, while other people are enjoying 
themselves at social events, the Vincen- 
tians are visiting a humble home on a 
back street, or a hospital, bearing the 
sweet gift of charity that tells the for- 
gotten that they are remembered. 

For 10@years its members, from father 
to son and grandson, have been the lay- 
men who serve as missionaries to the 
neglected in the cities and towns of Mas- 
sachuetts. 

On the centennial observance honor- 
ing the founding of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in Boston, the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun of Lawrence, Mass., in its 
lead editorial of September 24, 1961, 
titled: “100 Years of Charity” opened 
our eyes to the benevolent work of this 
organization. 

If we had more of this spirit of help- 
fulness in the world today, how much 
better life would be for all the members 
of our human family. Certain that this 
editorial will touch many people with the 
kindness that characterizes the work of 
the Vincentians, I hereby insert it in the 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CHARITY 


A large delegation of Vincentians from the 
14 conferences, representing Catholic 
churches in Greater Lawrence, participated in 
the centennial observance of the founding 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in Boston. 
They were among over 2,000 members of this 
Catholic charitable organization who were 
electrified to hear Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing announce that over $250,000 had been 
spent in the archdiocese last year in dis- 
tributing welfare aid to the poor, needy, and 
neglected. 

Information revealed by the cardinal at 
the banquet of members at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel that there are two outstanding out- 
lets in welfare ald In Boston conducted under 
his supervision * * * the “Salvage Bureau” 
and St. Francis Refuge which are the prin- 
cipal dispensaries in the metropolis where 
unbelleyable works of charity are performed. 
That is where hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are expended by the societies through- 
out the archdiocese to relieve and assist the 
hundreds of thousands of unfortunates seek- 
ing aid. 

The heartbeat of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society is the thriving Salvage Bureau in 
Boston's teeming south end of Washington 
Street. The Salvage Bureau is the secret of 
much of the efficiency of the society. Here 
are distributed used furniture, clothing. 
shoes, bedding, dishes, cooking utensils and 
all kinds of household furnishings. When 
members of the society call on the poor and 
find that they need furniture or clothing, 
they contact the Salvage Bureau and the 
needed things are soon delivered. 

Amidst the industrial turbulence of Bos- 
ton's Albany Street lies an oasis of charity 
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unmatched by few cities of St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Francis Refuge feeds the homeless, 
the unemployed, the hungry of the sprawl- 
ing hub. Each day a long, desolate line of 
more than 600 destitute and forsaken men 
arrive for perhaps thelr only meal of the 
day. This quiet charity is, as are most good 
charities, on a nonname basis. Everyone 
who comes to the door is fed. There are no 
questions asked and no names taken. 

As the cardinal's report says: “Who are 
these men? No one but God really knows. 
They are homeless, harmless, forgotten souls 
who have been lost in the shuffle of life. 
Pull of sadness and sorrow, they seldom con- 
gregate. Theirs is a lonely existence. When 
they leave the Refuge after their meal, they 
simply lose themselves in the city where life 

them by, For information which 
they volunteer, some of them are former 
teachers, chemists, architects, lawyers, ex- 
ecutives, men from all walks of life.” 

Unlike other charitable organizations 

which carry on similar work and depend on 
the United Fund or Community Chest for 
sustenance and existence, the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, under the cardinal’s super- 
vision, raises necessary funds from parish- 
joners, society funds, and sometimes be- 
quests of the faithful. There are approxi- 
mately 220 conferences connected with as 
many Catholic parishes, but there are many 
parishes that have not organized a confer- 
ence of Vincentlans yet. It is the plan of 
the cardinal to have every parish represented 
hereafter. He announced he will carry out 
this plan. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society is Cardi- 
nal Cushing's favorite archdiocesan organi- 
zation of men who devote their time in each 
parish. Not only to this welfare work 
spreading sunshine into many poverty- 
stricken and afflicted families, hospitals, and 
nursing homes, but they are more interested 
in the spiritual work of mending broken 
homes, their principal aim is to bring fallen 
away people back to religion and God. To 
the personal and individual credit of the 
cardinal, the Boston archdiocese has more 
St. Vincent de Paul units than any other 
section of the United States. They struggle 
along on their own funds. 

Greater Lawrence is proud to have 14 
churches allied with this work and to have 
dispensed over $25,000 last year in welfare 
work in this vicinity. These parishes in- 
clude St. Mary's Sacred Heart, St. Lau- 
rence's, St. Anne's, Holy Rosary, St. Augus- 
tine’s, of Lawrence; St. Augustine's, of And- 
over; St. Michael's, of North Andover; St. 
Monica's, St. Theresa's, St. Lucy's, and Mount 
Carmel, of Methuen; also allied are St. Rita's 
and St. Joseph's, of Hayerhill. 

To all these conferences, particularly the 
members who have been carrying on such 
wonderful work unostentatiously, quletly, 
and in a Christlanuke manner, congratula- 
tions and God's blessing for continued pròs- 
perity in their endeavors. May their num- 
bers, their accomplishments, and successes 
increase a hundredfold in the next century. 


Keith Worthington’s History of Nephi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr, PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Keith Worthington begins the next series 


of his historic articles on the 110-year 
development of Nephi, Utah, by describ- 
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ing the influence of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints upon the very 
settlement of the community. 

Mr. Worthington is eminently well 
qualified to speak on the history of Nephi 
and the dominating role played by the 
church because he received both his 
bachelor of science and master of science 
degrees from Brigham Young University 
where he majored in history and minored 
in church history. 

The articles, as printed by the Times 
News of Nephi, follow: 

CHURCH 


Central and foremost in the life of these 
early settlers was the church. It was their 
reason for being in the valley and it pro- 
vided for them when everything else failed. 
The first Sunday meeting mentioned is Oc- 
tober 12, 1851, less than 3 weeks after the 
city had been surveyed. Sister Martha 
Spence Heywood recorded that they had a 
good meeting and all acknowledged the good- 
ness of the Lord. z 

It has been erroneously written in a his- 
tory of Nephi that the first L.O.S. ward was 
organized in Nephi in November 1852, with 
Jacob G. Bigler as bishop. 

There was no ward in Nephi at this time. 
Joseph L. Heywood was president of the 
Nephi branch of the church and therefor 
leader of the people. Jacob G. Bigler was 
called to be the presiding bishop of all the 
people in Juab County, which at this time 
Included the saints in Nephi; a small settle- 
ment on Clover Creek (now Mona) and 
others. Among his duties was the managing 
of tithing. (Brough, p. 63). 

In 1853 the people became dissatisfied 
with Brother Heywood as their president 
and succeeded in replacing him with Jacob 
G. Bigler. Thus Brother Bigler served a dual 
position as bishop of Juag County and presl- 
dent of the Nephi branch. (Brough, 6. 63). 

As the church grew auxiliaries were or- 
ganized. ‘This history has been recounted 
many times before and I am not going to 
take the space to do it here, however, I 
would Hke to share with you readers some 
of the miscellaneous information I found as 
I searched the Journal History of the church, 
and other records. 

Prior to 1855 the brethren and sisters met 
separate in their meeting house. In 1855 
after returning from general conference 
Jacob G. Bigler instructed the people to dis- 
continue this practice so that there might be 
more unity in the family. (Journal of An- 
drew Love, as cited in Journal History.) 

In 1869 when President Young organized 
the stake, he also organized a school of the 
prophets, which helped the brethren to learn 
the gospel more fully and increase thelr 
knowledge of languages, etc. (Journal His- 
tory, Oct. 30, 1869.) 

The United Order was established at Nephi 
in 1874, and for a time was quite successful. 
Joel Grover was the first president. (Journal 
History, Apr. 19, 1874.) 

The year 1856 brought the great reforma- 
tion of the church, and Nephi was no ex- 
ception, most of the saints being baptized 
and renewing their covenants. (Journal 
History of Andrew Love, as cited in Journal 
History of Church.) 

At the close of the year 1875, the church 
Was well established in Nephi, and the peo- 
ple were thankful that they were united in 
their efforts to build up the Kingdom of God. 

THE BLACKHAWK WAR 

After cessation of the Walker war, peace 
reigned in central and southern Utah until 
1865 when Biackhawk, owing to a misunder- 
standing with a Manti citizen, determined to 
seek revenge and began again to wage war 
upon the people. He was successful at first, 
and other tribes throughout the area joined 
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him, This was the opening of hostilities be- 
tween the white settlers and Indians in 
southern Utah which continued several 
years. 

“Nephi, being in the center of the hostil- 
ities, took great precaution to be well pre- 
pared. Over 60 citizens of Nephi served in 
the Blackhawk war by suppressing Indian 
hostilities in Sanpete and Juab Counties 
from April 8, 1866 to June 8, 1866. ‘They 
were mustered out at Nephi on June 8, 1866. 
(Original Role, Archives Division, Utah State 
Historical Society.) 

COMING OF THE RAILROAD TO JUAB VALLEY 


On May 10, 1869, the East and West were 
linked together by rail at Promontory Point. 
Soon after, the road was extended south 
from Ogden to Salt Lake and from Salt 
Lake south by the Utah.Rallrond Co, By 
February 2, 1875, the railroad had reached 
Juab Valley at York, about 15 miles north 
of Nephi. This event marked the end of 
the pioneer period in Juab Valley and the 
start of a new era. This was to be an era 
in which the valley would become a great 
wool center for all of southern Utah and 
many new industries would get their start. 


LITTLE CHICAGO DAYS, 1875-1901 


It was 2 years before the rallroad was ex- 
tended to Nephi, During this time York 
became a booming area, Before the coming 
of the railroad it had been unsettled but 
after it became the terminus, a number of 
homes were built, some railroad employees 
living there as weil as others. During the 
time hundreds of loads of produce were 
hauled to and from Nephi. 

Daily trains arrived at York, carrying 
freight, passengers and mail. Every day. 
Henry Goldsbrough, Sr., met the train with 
his hack to take the mail to and carry it 
from the train and also to bring passengers 
to Nephi to stay at his hotel. Some of the ~ 
men who hauled freight during this time 
were Nephi Jackson, Edward Ockey, Heber 
Ockey Samuel Tolley, Billy Webster and 
others. Mrs. McCune says “While that point 
was the terminal of the railroad, it was a 
lively western rallroad frontier, with some- 
thing always happening.” (McCune, p. 111-) 

On Saturday, May 3, 1879, the railroad 
came to Nephi, Bishop Thomas H, G, Parkes 
gives the following account: 

“On Saturday, May 3, 1879, the whistle of 
the first steam engine was heard in Nephi 
at 6:30 am., and on Monday May 21, the 
first train was run up to the depot. School- 
children, men and women got on and rode 
down to Brother Charles Sperry’s and back- 
The band was there, also," (Ibid., p. 111.) 

The line was soon extended to Chicken 
Creek, or Juab as it was rechristened. 
became the southern terminal until 1889 
when the line of central Utah was extend 
to Milford and to Frisco to haul ore from 
the Horn Silver Mine, but for all intents 
and purposes, Nephi became the business 
center. (Journal History of the Church: 
June 19, 1889.) 

The Sanpete Valley Railroad was bullt in 
1880, running from Wales, Sanpete County: 
to Nephi. It was bullt by an English com- 
pany for the purpose of hauling coal from 
its mines. This line later went into the 
hands of the Denver & Rio Grande Rall- 
Toad Co. Thus, Nephi, with its two rall- 
roads was in an enviable position. (Ne 1 
Centennial Jubilee, 1851-1951, p. 34.) 

Nephi during this period became the sub, 
the shipping point for southwestern Utah 
and Nevada. Wool was hauled by teams to 
Nephi, bailed and shipped to eastern markets. 
The Boston Wool Co. had its offices and 
storage at Second South and Main Street in 
Nephi. Cattle and sheep were driven d 
southern Utah ranges, loaded on raliroa 
cars at Nephi and shipped to market, (Ibid.) 

The Journal History recorded in 1887; The 
Wool Association of Nephi runs seyeral shifts 
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of hands—day and night, baling wool for 
Shipment. Other firms are doing a lively 
Dusiness in that line” (Journal History, 
June 17, 1887, p. 6.) 

During this time Charles Andrews built 
and operated a large baling center. The 
Summerhays establishment, operated by 
John Cowan and later by his sons, was also 
in that business. (McCune, p. 112.) 

In writing to the Deseret News, in 1887, 
Samuel Pitchford, in discussing the various 
industries around Nephi, said of the wool 
industry: 

“This industry has been steadily growing 
for a number of years, and the people of 
the northern portion of the territory are just 
awakening to the greatness of it. There are 
hundreds of men in the southern counties 
Who depend entirely upon the wool produce 
for their sustenance. There are hundreds 
Of thousands of sheep roaming the hills and 

g pasturage in the rich mountain val- 
leys of that section, and year after year their 
number increases and the wealth of the sec- 
tion increases with them. No one can really 
believe the importance and immensity of 
this industry until he visits Nephi and sees 
for himself. Nephi is the market for all the 
Wool of this section and toward this port all 
the wool gravitates. In May and June the 
Wool business is at its height, and Nephi is 
alive with bustle and activity. The wool clip 

t season was over 3 million pounds. Two 
Million and a half was clipped in the spring. 
Nephi last season exported 3 million pounds 
and received for its $700,000." 

Much of this prosperity was due to an 

tion called the Wool Growers of 
Southern Utah. This association was organ- 

September 9, 1886, and according to 
Pitchford “consists of 200 members who rep- 
resent 200,000 head of sheep and that will 
clip over a millich pounds of wool annually.” 
(The Salt Lake Herald, Dec. 25, 1887.) 


HOTELS AND SALT Lake DRUMMERS 


Drummers from the large wholesale houses 
made Nephi their headquarters. These 
ers loaded their whitetops and toured 
the south looking for business. Most of 
made their headquarters at the Golds- 
ugh House, or the Nephi House, as it 
Ju Properly named. (Nephi Centennial 
bilee, 1851-1951, p. 34.) Mr. Goldsbrough 
ao & sample room for the drummers to 
isplay their wares to the merchants of 
ephi, and his hotel became a very im- 
t place, Often it was necessary to 
a beds on the floor to accommodate all 
his guests, (McCune, pp. 114-115). 
“ae business increased he acquired teams 
8 take travelers to the southern part of the 
tate. As Inte as 1885, the following ap- 
Peared in the Salt, Lake Herald, Jan- 
— 7, 1885: H. Goldsbrough, the ac- 
„. unodating proprictor of the Nephi House 
yet at his place of business, where 
to is prepared to convey travelers by team 
all points of interest in southern Utah, 
accommodations for travelers are ample 
and his teams excellent. 
h As business continued to increase other 
Otels were bullt to accommodate the many 


People who were coming to Nephi. 


MERCHANTS AND BUSINESSES OF THE PERIOD 


2 the cattle and wool industry increased 
DA Nephi became the center of two railroad 
— tems, new businesses came In and others 

banded until the town swelled beyond the 
rey mark. There was so mych business 
moe town became so prosperous that the 
it. name Little Chicago“ was attached to 


8 one and only hardware or tin shop 
N called Cooper & Pyper, sold a car- 
of stoves and ranges in a year. (Mc- 
e, p. 115.) 
Pitchforth gives us an interesting insight 
to the shops of the time, He says: 
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In describing Hyde and Whitmore's stock, 
one described the stock of all the principal 
merchants in Nephi. On entering the store 
Hyde and Whitmore you are ushered into the 
general salesroom. Here on the left we 
found dry goods in endless variety, such as 
dress goods, woolens, linseys, hosiery, ladies’, 
misses, and children’s cloaks, wraps, new 
markets, etc. In the center of the room is 
found men's and boy's clothing, glassware, 
crockery, etc. On the right side will be 
found the grocery department which is re- 
plete with choice groceries. The stock of 
gent's furnishing goods, clothing, ete., is full 
and complete. (The Salt Lake Herald, De- 
cember 25, 1887). 

The Cooperative Mercantile Institution, 
or, as it was commonly known to Nephites 
“the Nephi Merc.” was doing a flourishing 
business tn those things mentioned above, 
and also in butter and eggs, harness, and sad- 
dlery goods. (Ibid). 

Charles Foote & Sons, one of the oldest 
stores in Nephi, was prepared to furnish 
everything from shoes to patent medicines 
and chemicals. (Ibid.) 

George Atkin, Jr., operated a store that had 
as its motto “Small profits and plenty of 


them.” He advertised in the paper the fol- 
lowing: 
“Oh! ye Nephites! and inhabitants of 


southern Utah, If you have your own inter- 
ests at heart you should call at the cheap 
cash store, Main Street, Nephi, Juab County, 
and secure some of the many bargains offered 
in every line. Gent's sults are being sold 
from $6 to $20, Boys’ sults from $2,75 to $6. 
Overcoats $5 to $15 each. We are paying 
the highest market price for grain, eggs, 
chickens, and butter, and endeavor to please 
all.“ (Ibid.) 

During this period many new business 
buildings were constructed. An example of 
these was one constructed by Reed and Bryan. 
The building was two stories high and had 
all the modern improvements, elevator, 
steam, etc., and was finished inside and out 
in excellent style. (Ibid.) The cost was $10,- 
000 and it was given the name of “Nebo 
Block.” ; 

In 1888 the Deseret Evening News recorded 
the fallowing new business in Nephi. A 
rather pretentious looking livery stable for 
D. B. Broadhead, a harness shop for Booth 
and Broadhead, a new bakery for James 
Woods, and a furniture store for Sells and 
Dinwoody. Also a new county courthouse 
was being erected. > 

Other stores during this period that con- 
tributed to the growth and prosperity of 
“Little Chicago” were: Excelsior Mercantile, 
Cazier Brothers Clothing Store, James W. 
Paxman Shoe Store, Edward William, Tailor; 
Cartwright Bakery; Ostler and Allen Harness 
Shop, Reid's Harness Shop, L. Frank's Cloth- 
ing Store, National Dollar Store, two millin- 
ery stores, two barber shops and several 
saloons (McCune, p. 114). 

Just prior to the turn of the century it 
was rumored that the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad was going to build its line to Nephi, 
go up Salt Creek canyon to Sanpete County, 
and on to southern Utah. There was a 
lively speculation in real estate and much 
land changed hands at high prices. Flour 
and salt mills were built and a plaster mill 
was established, there was talk of building 
a beef packing plant and a cheese factory 
(the Salt Lake Herald, Dec. 25, 1887) 
and the railroad had decided to move its 
terminal from Juab to Nephi (the Journal 
History of the Church, June 22, 1878, pp. 


5-6). Everyone felt optimistic about the 
future. Samuel Pitchforth expressed it this 
way: 


Nephi * * * soon will rank among the 
first cities of Utah. The population is now 
3,000 and rapidly increasing. The climate 
is salubrious, invigorating, and healthful; 
the winters never very cold, and the summers 
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free from excessive heat. The death rate is 
remarkably low. The people are happy, 
healthy, and contented, Already Nephi has 
attracted a number of people from different 
parts of the Union, and many more are look- 
ing in that direction for homes and invest- 
ments. There are a number of fine resi- 
dences in the city, and pleasant homes are 
to be met with everywhere. Nephi is capable 
of supporting a large population, and there 
is every facility that is needed to make a big, 
prosperous city. (The Salt Lake Herald, Dec. 
25, 1887.) 


Address by Representative Francis E. 
Walter, of Pennsylvania, Before the 
Disabled American Veterans Conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., August 22, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me to include in my re- 
marks an address delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
at the convention of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
August 22, 1961. There is no person 
throughout America who is better quali- 
fied to make an address on the subject 
that he did than the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], for no one 
knows better than Congressman WALTER, 
the evil intent and purposes of inter- 
national communism. There is no man 
who has fought more courageously to ex- 
pose Communist activities in America 
than has the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS ur REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WAL- 
TER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS CONVENTION, ST. Lovis. 
Mo., Audusr 22, 1961 


It is always a pleasure for me to address 
any veterans’ group. It is a particular pleas- 
ure for me to address you, the members of 
the Disabled American Veterans who have 
not only fought for your country and the 
principles on which it is founded, but have 
suffered for it in a way that most veterans, 
such as myself, have not. 

I am going to discuss the most important 
question of our day. It is a question of great 
interest to all veterans, a subject they know 
much about, which they dislike intensely 
and, I am sure, hope they will never expe- 
rience again. I am referring, of course, to 
war. More important, I would like to say 
a few words about what you can do to pre- 
vent it. 

Are we going to get into a war over Berlin? 
This is a question that is paramount in the 
minds of millions of Americans—and also 
Germans, Frenchmen, Britons, and the peo- 
ples of many other nations. If war comes 
over Berlin, it will drastically affect the lives 
of a large part of the earth's population. 
For this reason, it is a matter of deep con- 
cern to hundreds of millions of people. 

If we do not have war over Berlin, will 
it develop over the future of Laos, Quemoy 
and Matsu, the Congo, or any one of the 
world's many other trouble spots where 
the forces of freedom are meeting head on 
with those of communism? 
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I am certain that for years to come we 
will have wars; but that they will be small, 
local wars—in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. I am certain of this because 81 of the 
world’s Communist parties have openly de- 
clared, in a statement adopted unanimously 
in Moscow and released last December 7, 
that they will foment and support such 
wars—and they are powerful enough to do it. 

Khrushchev said the same thing in his 
now famous—or notorious—speech of Janu- 
ary 6 this year. The Soviet Communist Party 
has also forcefully proclaimed the same doc- 
trine in the draft program, made public 
on August 1, which will be presented for 
adoption at its 22d Congress in October. 
This program is a blunt declaration of war 
against all free men and nations, and it 
pinpoints the United States as the No, 1 
enemy of Communists everywhere. 

While I feel certain that we will see many 
small wars in the years ahead, I also feel 
certain there will be no war on US. soil— 
if we are strong enough. I firmly believe 
that war will not develop over Berlin—if 
the United States and other free nations 
see to it that their strength—military, eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual—is always 
greater than that of our Communist enemy. 

Khrushchev, the Soviet Communist Party, 
and all the Communist parties of the world 
have declared war on us, yes—but not all- 
out nuclear war. It is a war of destruction 
by subversion and every other means short 
of all-out military conflict. 

This type of war we cannot possible avoid. 
We are in it, whether we want it or not, 
Our enemy has not only started it, but is 
fighting it vigorously with all means at his 
command, We can, if we choose, turn our 
backs on this reality. But if we do so, we 
will be merely guaranteeing either our even- 
tual enslavement under communism or the 
total nuclear war we want to avold and 
which, I believe, we can avoid. 

If we turn our backs on this war, the 
enemy, because he will be unopposed, will 
inflict a whole series of defeats on us—mili- 
tary, and also economic, political, diplomatic, 
and psychological. His power will grow 
steadily. Ours will wane just as steadily. 
Before long, the day will come when he 
will feel confident that he is so strong and 
we are so weak that he can deliver an ulti- 
matum—surrender or face annihilation. 

Perhaps, we will not even have the luxury 
of surrender. When this day comes, so much 
of the world will be under Communist rule 
and there will be so many millions of restric- 
tive and rebellious people enslaved by Com- 
munism—and intensely hating their Com- 
munist governments—that the Kremlin will 
face a tremendous danger of internal rebel- 
lion that could sweep through the Commu- 
nist world and destroy it, It will literally 
be sitting on a powder keg. 

Could Moscow then risk the peaceful“ 
absorption of some 190 or 200 million Amer- 
icans into its empire—freedom-loving Amer- 
icans known for their dedication to liberty 
and their spirit of revolt against oppression? 

Is it not quite possible that, under these 
conditions, Moscow would believe that it 
first had to unleash some nuclear missiles to 
teach us Americans a lesson? And then, as 
its forces occupied our nation after this 
nuclear destruction, would it not also feel 
that, millions of our people would have to 
be liquidated to make sure that the survivors 
had really learned the lesson of nonresis- 
tance? Who would be liquidated? Why, the 
most dangerous elements, of course—our 
political leaders, our clergymen, educators, 
lawyers, businessmen—everyone, young or 
old, male or female, who might offer, or 
attempt to lead, resistance. 

The reality that confronts our country and 
every American today is awesome and, if you 
think it through, truly frightening. There 
80 hers use trying to kid ourselyes on this 

nt. 
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Today, we are faced with these alterna- 
tives: We win the war short of all-out 
nuclear war that the Communists of the 
world have declared on us, or else we will 
surely suffer; (1) tremendouc nuclear de- 
struction, or (2) limited nuclear destruction, 
plus liquidation of many millions of our 
citizens and incorporation of the survivors 
into the Soviet totalitarian state. 

Moreover, there is not much time. Com- 
munists are confident today that victory 
will be theirs before this century is out; in 
other words, within the lifetime of many of 
us who are here today. 

The issue we face is not war or peace. 
Peace, in the real sense of the word, is out. 
The only choice we have is what kind of war 
we will fight. Are we going to have an all- 
out, nuclear war, or are we going to prevent 
one by winning what is euphemistically 
called the “cold war“? 

As Americans, we can make only one 
choice—to win the so-called cold war. 

How do we do it? 

Inasmuch as this is a war, we must apply 
the principles of warfare. 

First, we must know our enemy. This is 
the first rule of all warfare. You cannot 
fight an enemy you do not know. Get the 
facts. Study communism. Know commu- 
nism’'s objectives and the means it Is using 
to achieve them. The minimum knowledge 


required for all American citizens who want 


to make any contribution at all to our coun- 
try’s victory in this conflict is familiarity 
with communism’s basic doctrines, strategy 
and tactics; knowledge of its line or position 
on current national and international issues; 
the names of the more important Communist 
fronts and organizations, worldwide and here 
in the United States. You should also be 
acquainted with the names of the leading 
Communists and fellow travelers both here 
and abroad. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of this rule. It is no more than common- 
sense, yet many people overlook it. They 
want to, and try to, fight communism, yet 
they really know little about it. A general 
who committed his troops to battle without 
first attempting to learn all he possibly 
could about the strength and disposition of 
the enemy forces, about the tactics favored 
by the opposing commander, without fully 
utilizing his intelligence and reconnaissance 
units before the engagement, would be sum- 
marily dismissed as incompetent. If by 
chance he won a battle, it would be pure 
luck. The many cold war battles we must 
fight are too important and deadly in their 
cumulative effects to trust their outcome 
to chance. We must enter them as trained 
troops with the knowledge and skills that are 
the foundation of victory. 

For some years now, the American people 
have been contributing millions of dollars 
annually to research on cancer and heart 
disease, because they know that these killers 
will be conquered only after we have learned 
what causes them, promotes their develop- 
ment, and what the carriers are. They know 
that diseases which killed many millions of 
people in the past have now almost been 
wiped out by study which uncovered their 
true nature, made it possible to destroy or 
inhibit their carriers and to develop im- 
munity to them among their potential vic- 
tims. 

The same understanding and knowledge of 
communism on the part of our leaders and 
a large part of the American people—who 
play so important a role in influencing 
Ppolicy—is absolutely necessary to this coun- 
try’s successful conduct of the cold war. 

Rule 2—Action. Knowledge that is not 
put to use is wasted. You can become a 
true expert on communism, but you will 
contribute absolutely nothing to the sur- 
vival of our country and the defeat of its 
enemy unless you have the will to do, to 
translate your knowledge into deeds that 
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weaken and contribute to the defeat of com- 
munism. 

Apathy, smugness, indifference, failure to 
act, and a “let George do it” attitude on the 
part of millions of Americans has, for years, 
been one of our greatest weaknesses and a 
major ally of the Kremlin, Much of the suc- 
cess achieved by the relatively small number 
of Communists in the world—about 36 mil- 
lion in a total population of 2 billion—is due 
to the fact that they are activists. They 
are doers. They do not sit back waiting for 
others to change the world. They have as- 
sumed that task themselves, though they 
know they are tremendously outnumbered 
and that the odds against them, on a purely 
numerical basis, are great. 

3. Get the help of others. Don't fight 
alone unless it is absolutely necessary—and 
it rarely is. Two heads are better than one. 
Ten men are more powerful than two. In 
union there is strength. 

It has often been said—and truthfully— 
that for every Communist Party member in 
this country, there are 10 others who are 
ready and willing to do the work of the 
party. But it is also true that for every in- 
formed, active anti-Communist, there are 
hundreds of other Americans ready and will- 
ing to come to the defenes of their country 
and to fight its enemies. Their only trouble 
is that they are asleep or afraid to act be- 
cause they feel they do not know enough to 
act effectively. 

It is up to you to wake up those who are 
asleep, to impart your knowledge to those 
who do not know enough, or if you, too, lack 
it, to study with them to develop the knowl- 
edge needed for effective action, 

4. Organize your helpers and plan your 
actions. Mere numbers are not enough. 
Actions that are not carefully considered 
and planned are not enough. An excellent 
book on communism, published quite a few 
years ago, has a very revealing title. It is 
called the Organizational Weapon. The US. 
Communist Party, the worldwide Communist 
movement and all their actions and cam- 
paigns are carefully organized. This is an- 
other key to the tremendous advances they 
have been able to make with relatively small 
numbers, Unless you have equal organiza- 
tion and planning, you cannot hope to en- 
gage in any conflict with the Communists 
and come out on top. A small, well-organized 
force with a definite plan of action will 
usually defeat a force larger in number but 
disorganized and acting without plan. 

You, as members of the DAV, are already 
organized. You have at your disposal a 
readymade, important weapon. What are 
you doing with it? What can you do with 
a ae insure your country the victory it must 

n 

Here are a few ideas: 

To date, the major weakness of the free 
world in this struggle has been ignorance of 
communism, For years, the Kremlin's gains 
in all parts of the world have been attribut- 
able primarily to this. We cannot hope to 
win unless this condition is changed. 

What is being done in your individual com- 
munities to alter this situation? Are courses 
revealing the true nature of communism be- 
ing taught in your schools so that the citi- 
zens of tomorrow will not have the same 
handicap so many of our generation had in 
recognizing their enemy and perceiving what 
had to be done to protect their freedom? 
such courses are not being given, what have 
you done to see that they become a part of 
your local school curriculum? 

How about your local libraries, which are 
among the most powerful opinionmaking 
community institutions? If the people in 
your community are not as well informed as 
they should be on the subject of commu- 
nism, is it because your library has failed 
to stock the Kind of books which will give 
them the information they so vitally need? 
Hundreds of worthwhile books covering all 
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facets of communism have been published. - 
Too few of these books can be found on li- 
brary shelves where, in some cases, Commu- 
nist-serving books abound. We are paying 
for this fact today—with crises over Berlin, 
Laos, and other strategic areas. 

As taxpayers who support schools and U- 
braries, you have a right to a voice in what 
they do—and you should exercise that volce 
to see that they make the maximum con- 
tribution to the preservation of the Nation 
for which you have fought and in which your 
children will have to live when you are gone. 

If your library lacks funds, have you 
thought of making, or of getting others to 
make, gifts to it of outstanding books on 
Communism? 

How good a job is your local press doing 
When it comes to keeping the people of your 
community informed on the key issues in 
our battle for survival? If it isn't doing 
What it can and should be doing, isn’t it 
Possible that a visit—or a flood of letters— 
to the editor could change this? 

Do you yourself know what the key issues 
Of today are? Do you know Moscow's major 
objectives as of this moment? 

On January 20 of this year, Gus Hall, boss 
of the U.S. Communist Party, made a major 
Speech to the party's national executive com- 
mittee. In this speech, he emphasized five 
issues as the important ones on which the 
Party was to concentrate its activities. On 
May Day of this year, the party called on 
all Americans to demand that our Govern- 
Ment take certain actions. On the basis of 
these two recent Communist directives, the 
following are the top issues of the day—be- 
cause they are the Communists’ most im- 
Portant, immediate cold war objectives: 

1. Universal disarmament. 

2. The complete abolition of nuclear weap- 
Ons testing. 

3. The dismantling of U.S. overseas defense 

8. 

4. The dissolution of NATO, SEATO, and 
Other free world defense alliances. 

5. And end to the cold war. 

6. The adoption of the policy of peaceful 
Coexistence. 

7. Reestablishment of friendly relations 
with Cuba. 

8. Recognition of Red China and its ad- 
Mission to the U.N. 

9. Demilitarization of Berlin. 

10. The ending of colonialism everywhere. 

After these 10 points comes another 1 of 
Major Importance to the Communist Party 
because it always has a place in their plat- 
forms and directives: 

Abolish the Un-American Committee. 

These demands are revealing in several 
ways. 

1. Notice that not 1 of the top 10 objec- 
tives of the U.S. Communist Party has any- 

g to do—at least directly—with what 
might be called the positive promotion of 
communism in the United States. Party de- 
Mands for nationalizing certain industries 
and Other internal communizing steps are 
Way down on its priority ladder. Every 1 of 
these 10 demands concerns U.S. foreign 
Policy and, specifically, U.S. policy toward the 

let Union. These demands are, in them- 
Selves, proof that the U.S. Communist Party 
is nothing but the traitorous tool of a for- 
eign enemy power. The demands the U.S. 
Communists parade as theirs are all made in 
Moscow. 

Recently he addressed letters to Texas 
Representatives in Congress seeking a salt 

ter conversion plant for Galveston. 

In addition to his widow, daughter, and 
Son, Judge Robinson is survived by a sister, 
Men Helen E, Hemple, of Galveston, and four 
p aneri, George E. Robinson, Jr., and Fred 

Robinson, both of Galvebton; A. P. Robin- 
= Sr., of La Marque, and Mayor Lee A. 
Obinson, of Texas City. 
MEMBER OF MASONS 


He was a member of Philip Tucker Masonic 
of which he was past master; Knights 
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Templar, El Mina Shrine, the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, Aerie 48, and the Galveston Ki- 
wanis Club. 

In 1945 Judge Robinson was elected grand 
senior deacon of the Grand Masonic of 
Texas. He was a member and a trustee of 
First Methodist Church. 

Funeral arrangements are being completed 
by J. Levy & Bros. Funeral Home. 

GENUINE REGRET 


News of Judge Robinson's death was re- 
ceived with genuine regret throughout Gal- 
veston and the mainland. 

County Commissioner Irwin P. Dantin, 
who served 13 years with Judge Robinson as 
a member of the commissioners’ court, said 
the county had suffered an irreparable loss. 

“Judge Robinson was self-sacrificing in his 
interest in the country and he was loyal in 
his friendships,” Dantin declared. 

Never resort to violence or illegal actions 
of any kind. This helps the Communists 
and discredits the anti-Communist cause. 
Stick to lawful means. 

Avoid unfounded attacks on any Individ- 
ual or organization. Be scrupulous about 
your evidence and the rules of fair play be- 
fore making any charges. Again, the anti- 
Communist cause has been hurt if you have 
to retract an‘ill-considered charge you can- 
not substantiate. 

At the same time, never backtrack or re- 
treat when you know you are right. Stick 
to your guns. Resolve that although you 
are unjustly attacked and subjected to 
various pressures, you will not yield. 

Don't surrender any group to the Com- 
munists. If you find that some organiza- 
tion to which you belong is being infiltrated, 
don't abandon it and give the Communists 
carte blanche to take it over. Bring the mat- 
ter out into the open and organize your 
forces for a showdown fight. Don't resign 
from any group until it has become clear that 
the Communists have attained so much 
power in it that their grip cannot be broken. 

Remember that there is no quick and easy 
solution to the problem of communism. The 
power and influence of the Communists in 
this country and elsewhere can be destroyed 
only in the way they were created; that is, 
by the concerted efforts of many thousands 
of people extended over a period of years. 

Actually, you are limited in what you can 
do to help your country win this most de- 
cisive of all wars only by how much you 
really want to do. The more you study, the 
more deeply you become involved in this 
problem, the more you will find you can do— 
if you have the will to act. 

Our enemy is the most dangerous this 
country has ever faced. He is powerful, 
clever, tricky. As strong as he is, however, 
and despite all the weapons and resources 
he has at his command, the fate of this 
country and the outcome of this war is not 
in his hands. 

It is in your hands, in the hands of the 
American people. There is no question in 
my mind but that it is in the most capable 
hands, that you will not fail your country, 
that you will fight this war as you have 
others, and that victory—not atomic annihi- 
lation or Soviet occupation—will be ours. 


` 


The Late Honorable Paul Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25,1961 
Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with sadness that I 
join the Members of the Georgia dele- 
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gation and other Members of the House 
in paying tribute to the late Paul Brown. 
I had the privilege during my first term 
in Congress to serve on the same sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee with Paul Brown. In fact, 
he was the chairman of my subcommit- 
tee, and it was a disappointment when 
we on the subcommittee learned that 
he planned to retire at the end of the 
last session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is easy to understand 
why Congressman Brown had such love 
and respect from the people of his dis- 
trict. His warm heart and kindly man- 
ner endeared him to all who knew him. 
He was respected because he was truly 
a dedicated public servant whose con- 
scientious and loyal devotion to duty 
were an inspiration. 

Personally, I shall always remember 
him for his kind and warm personality. 
He was never too busy to take the time 
to share with younger members the bene- 
fits of his wide experience and thorough 
knowledge. 

To his wife and daughter I extend 
my deepest sympathy. 


Development Increases Land Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, a 
great deal of time is spent in various 
committees of Congress each year dis- 
cussing the administration and disposi- 
tion of our public lands. Often the emo- 
tional and theoretical views of land man- 
agement are more appealing than the 
practical and economic viewpoints. This 
has lead to some waste and improper de- 
velopment of our land resources. 

Mr. President, we all need to give se- 
rious consideration to the background of 
legislation affecting our public lands. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
the the Appendex of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle by John Corlett in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman of September 4. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICALLY SPEAKING 
(By John Corlett) 

When the Department of the Interior un- 
der the present administration talks about 
public interest, it means this can be 
achieved only in public ownership. 

This is the key, not only to its power pol- 
icy, but apparently in its land policy as well. 

The Federal Government controls about 
two-thirds of Idaho's land area. As long as 
I can remember I have heard officials and 
others argue the major effort should be to 
get public land onto the tax rolls. 

The day is past when large chunks of the 
public domain can be expected to be pur- 
ehased and placed in private ownership. 
A few years back a proposal was made to sell 
the public domain to those who could de- 
velop it, principally livestock and lumber in- 
terests. A great hue and cry arose. The 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement had too firmly established propri- 
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etary control, and for the most part under 
good management, of the western land. 

Furthermore, it must be admitted that 
the tal control was necessary to 
halt overexploitation of the land. 

Times and conditions change and there is 
a valid argument whether the lands under 
the enlightened management developed the 
last 50 years cannot now be more efficiently 
developed under private ownership. 

Land is virtually worthless if it is not de- 
veloped. That was the philosophy behind 
the great Homestead Act, and the laws al- 
lowing desert entries. 

There is not much land left for home- 
steading because this land must be such 
that a person can live on it and make a 
living from it. 7 

But there has been a boom in desert 
entries, particularly in California and 
Arizona where there is a “mania” to build 
homes in the desert. _Interlor Secretary 
Stewart L. Udall was not long in office until 
he froze—for. 18 months—all applications 
for desert land entries. He sald he did it to 
stop speculation in land sales in California 
and Arizona and to allow the BLM time to 
process the applications on file. 

There is a fair business in desert land 
entries in south central Idaho. The mora- 
torium was just as effective there as else- 
where. 

The story I get now is that additional rules 
and regulations have been devised which 
are rather effectively halting the granting 
of desert entries in southern Idaho where 
350,000 acres of new land has been put un- 
der water by use of pumps since 1948. 

While there is a backlog of applications 
for the desert land entries, the new rules 
allow them to be more readily denied. One 
rule in particular has a deadening effect on 
the future development of desert land 
through application of water from .under- 
ground sources, Prior to Udall’s desert en- 
try moratorium, a person could get a special 
permit to drill a well and determine whether 
there was adequate water on land to be 
sought by desert entry. Now the rules are 
such that this determination is virtually 
impossible, 

As far as Idaho is concerned there Is more 
at stake than the mere granting of a desert 
entry to an Individual. The 350,000 acres 
of reclaimed land has created a new empire 
in central Idaho. It has enlarged the State's 
population, its wealth and its tax base. 


As long as water is proven for any pub- 


, lic desert land in Idaho, its conversion to 


private hands has a decidedly beneficial ef- 
fect on the economy, both of Idaho and the 
Nation, 

. * . . > 

The BLM, which built up in Idaho a fair 
reputation in the Eisenhower years among 
those citizens with which it dealt, doubtless 
is happy at the backfiring of another of 
Udall’s directives. 

Last June 27, the Interior Department is- 
sued a regulation that $5 an acre would be 
charged in yearly rental for rights-of-way 
across BLM land. The regulation struck at 
all utility companies—power, pipeline, gas 
and telephone, whose lines criss-cross the 
public domain all over the West. 

The companies have been paying a yearly 
rental of $5 a mile. 

Last week the Interior Department amend- 
ed its regulation to provide that a “fair mar- 
ket value” would be charged for rights-of- 
way. The Department retreated when all 
utility firms and the public utility and pub- 
lic services commissions of the Western 
States, protested the $5-an-acre charge. 
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The 87th Congress Has a Notable and 


Impressive Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress has compiled 
an impressive record of significant 
achievement and accomplishment. 

Few Congresses, if any, during this 
century have faced graver crises and 
more important decisions than the 87th. 
In January the Nation and the Congress 
faced a multitude of great problems and 
challenges. These included the previous 
problem of an economic recession which 
posed a real danger of turning into a de- 
pression; the threat to peace posed by 
the belligerent and arrogant leaders of 
the Communist bloc countries; increas- 
ingly strong evidence that we were less 
advanced in certain areas of space ex- 
ploration, missile development and over- 
all military might than we should be; 
significant evidence that our foreign aid 
programs of the past years had not been 
as effective and as instrumental in win- 
ning friends as the Nation had needed; 
and a general realization’ that the Na- 
tion was Urifting without purpose and 
that we lacked leadership and a sense 
of direction. 

President Kennedy in his state of the 
Union message recognized that “things 
will get worse before they get better” 
but addressed himself to establishing 
programs and policies that would start 
the Nation moving again. 

The President delivered or transmitted 
to the Congress 15 messages on major 
legislative programs, along with 45 ma- 
jor administration bills and a series of 
Government reorganization plans, 
There were 12,000 bills introduced dur- 
ing the session. 

The Congress after much study and 
debate on the numerous matters before 
it passed 33 major legislative enact- 
ments—a new high mark in legislative 
history. 

The Congress concentrated on the all- 
important task of building up the Na- 
tion’s total strength to meet the chal- 
lenges at home and abroad. 

As a result of actions taken during this 
session of the Congress, our country is 
now engaged in a broadscale buildup of 
our military strength which extends to 
every part of the Military Establish- 
ment. At the same time, we are embark- 
ing on long-range programs to build up 
our domestic economy and are endeav- 
oring to strengthen our foreign ties and 
Improve our relations with the friendly 
and the uncommitted nations around the 
world, 

Is it appropriate that we review in 
some detail some of the achievements of 
this important session. 
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THE DOMESTIC BUILDUP 


The most immediate and pressing of 
the problems we faced in January was 
that of a recession which saw a post- 
war peak in unemployment and a re- 
duction of national productivity in some 
industries by as much as 50 percent. 
The President and the Congress acted 
quickly to deal with these problems. 

Under authority previously granted by 
congressional acts, the President eased 
the tight money policy which in the view 
of many economists had contributed to 
bringing about the recession. The Con- 
gress has passed a number of measures 
to provide for an expanding economy 
and to encourage a higher rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

AGRICULTURE 


For the past several years we have 
seen our agricultural economy declin- 
ing while surpluses of crops and the cost 
of obtaining and storing them increased 
by billions. While farm incomes de- 
creased, the cost of Government pro- 
grams of assistance to farmers increased, 
and billions of bushels of surplus crops 
lay unused, eating up storage costs. 

The new administration and the Con- 
gress has been able to take steps to 
break this.vicious circle. An emergency 
feed grain program was enacted into law 
early in the session, providing for a 
1-year voluntary cut in acreage of feed 
grain crops and increased price supports 
for the participating farmers. ; 

Meanwhile the Congress considered 
and after much study and work enacted 
a broad-scale and long-range farm pro- 
gram—the Agricultural Act of 1961. 

Emergency relief in droughts and 
other disasters caused by the forces of 
nature, has also been provided in a new 
Federal farm assistance program. 

AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The Congress followed up the quick 
emergency measures to improve the 
economy with legislation for compre- 
hensive longer range programs to 
strengthen and increase the growth of 
our productivity. One of the seri- 
ous problems of our time has been the 
development of depressed areas in vari- 
ous sections of our country, and in the 
rural areas particularly, as a result of 
the movement of industry from one 
section to another, the depression of 
such formerly great industries as c 
mining, and the fact that higher mech- 
anization of farming provides fewer 
employment opportunities for our farm 
population 

This year we passed the Area Redevel- 
opment Act and it has become law and 
is now in effect. 

The 4-year program launches a wide 
attack on the twin problems of unem- 
ployment and industrial decline in ur- 
ban areas, and the growing problem of 
underdeveloped rural areas, The $394 

4-year program sets up a loan 
fund for the development of new indus- 
trial facilities, and also authorizes both 
loans and grants to assist local commu- 
nities in the construction of new public 
facilities. It provides technical aid for 
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long-range planning at the local level. 
It encourages the local communities to 
engage in the important work of tech- 
nical training and retraining, which is 
increasingly essential in this day of auto- 
mation. This program has been rather 
aptly described as operation seed corn” 
for the American community. 


NEW HOUSING ACT 


Another major legislative achievement 
Was the passage of the 5-year $4.9 bil- 
lion housing program. This greatly ex- 
panded housing program provides a vast 
array of tools for financing and building 
& better order in the towns and cities of 
America. The provisions for FHA mort- 
gage financing for low- and moderate- 
income families have been extended on 
liberalized terms. The new act-author- 
izes Federal grants for urban renewal 
Projects and open space development. 
Congress has provided for loans for 
needed college dormitory construction. 

Farm housing and housing for elderly 
Citizens has also been authorized and 
extended. The public facilities loan 
Program for cities has been extended 
to aid our cities both large and small in 
financing needed municipal improve- 
ments. 

Practically every city and town in 
dur State of Tennessee is participating 
in one or more aspects of this legisla- 
tion, authorized and expanded by Con- 
Sress, to assist community development 
and industrial growth and development. 


SMALL BUSINESS AIDS 


The Congress has granted the Small 
Business Administration a greater role 
in Federal procurement policy in order 
to assist small business to participate in 
Governmeht contracts and subcontracts 
on a broader scale. We have provided 
additional lending authority for the 
Small Business Administration and for 
the small business investment compa- 
oe in order that they may assist small 

usiness enterprises of the Nation. 

A chairman of Subcommitee No. 1 of 
ax House Select Committee on Small 

usiness charged with overseeing the 
Operations of the SBA, I have urged ad- 

rators of this potentially great 
agency to take more positive and vigor- 
— action in using the tools provided 
b the Congress for assisting our small 
fusiness community. It is indeed grati- 
sb Bh es 5 being 
used more goro by the new SBA 
Administrator, Mr. John E. Horne. 

RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


ian the public works appropriations 
ae of 1961, Congress has provided funds 
as new starts in resources development 
The faster pace than in previous years. 
e Corps of Engincers, the TVA, our 
ation Bureau, the Atomic Energy 

the R on, our National Park Service, 
ural Electrification Administration, 

will our great regional power programs 
1 all expand their activities under new 
tive actions of this session of Con- 

8 In our public works program we 
in Am greater capital investments 
nat erica, to preserve and develop our 
lie an resources in response to increas- 
ulati mands of our swiftly growing pop- 
min on, water, forest and 
eral resources—and actual scarcities 
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in some areas—underscore the urgency 
of this need which Congress has recog- 
nized as important in the public interest. 

A new Water Pollution Control Act 
was approved during this session—evi- 
dencing the Nation’s concern for an ade- 
quate water supply. Another act in- 
creases the funds for grants to States 
and interstate agencies for both opera- 
tion and construction of new sewage 
plants, thus encouraging and stimulat- 
ing the purification of our water supply 
throughout the Nation. 

ROADS 


This Congress has aided the work of 
building a stronger America by advanc- 
ing the new Federal interstate highway 
construction program. To keep that 
program for a system of some 40,000 
miles of superhighways on schedule, 
Congress increased the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share from $25 to $37 billion. 
The new authorization extends for an 
additional 2 years the incentive bonus 
for States to enter into agreements for 
control of billboard advertising along 
the interstate highway. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congress took action to increase the 
minimum old-age insurance benefits for 
our elderly citizens, liberalized the dis- 
ability provision of the act, and provided 
that men may exercise the option to re- 
tire at 62 instead of 65, with benefits 
adjusted accordingly. 

The Social Security Act was amended 
to permit States to use matching Fed- 
eral grants to aid children of the needy 
and unemployed. 

VETERANS 


Congress extended the GI home loan 
bill for World War II and Korean war 
veterans until July 25, 1967, and author- 
ized $1.2 billion in appropriations to vet- 
erans for direct loans in rural and small- 
town areas. 

Funds were approved for compensa- 
tion and pensions, hospital and medical 
care programs and other vital services to 
our veterans in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion budget of approximately $5 billion. 
Included were funds for continuation of 
our veterans’ hospital construction and 
modernization program. 

JUDGES 


Legislation creating 73 new Federal 
judgeships, greatly needed, was approved 
by Congress. Three of these authorized 
will be in Tennessee. ` 

SECURITIES 


A 2-year study of the Nation’s stock 
exchanges by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was ordered by the 
Congress, on the initiative of the House. 

EDUCATION 


Congress extended the National De- 
fense Education Act for 2 years and pro- 
vided for a program for impacted school 
areas, with Federal funds to be chan- 
neled to communities with heavy con- 
centrations of Federal employees with 
schoolchildren crowding local school 
districts throughout the country. These 
two bills were important parts of the 
administration’s comprehensive educa- 
tion program which were considered dur- 
ing this lengthy session. The fight for 
needed assistance for public school con- 
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struction, college facilities, college stu- 
dent loans, and scholarship recommen- 
dation will be reconsidered in the next 
session. 

TRADE, TRAVEL, AND TRANSPORTATION 


Congress took positive steps to encour- 
age development of our tourist industry, 
through passage of an act for es- 
tablishment of a new Office of Interna- 
tional Trade and Travel in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This program is 
designed to give coordinated planning 
and vigorous promotion both at home 
and abroad to measures which will stim- 
ulate travel in this country by tourists 
from overseas. 

To provide assistance to the distressed 
transportation industries, particularly 
the railroads, Congress expanded the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s au- 
thority to make loans to railroads for a 
period of 27 months—to June 30, 1963. 

Congress passed several laws, also, to 
assist aviation and to promote aviation 
safety. : 

We approved a bill authorizing $300,- 
000 for the United States to participate 
in the 1964-65 New York World's Fair. 


REORGANIZATION 


These, in the main, were the domestic 
legislative actions which kept Members 
of Congress on the double quick through 
the long 1961 session. There are, in- 
evitably and as usual, some who feel that 
Congress accomplished too little and 
some who think it achieved too much. 
However, by any standard, this was an 
exceptionally productive and positive 
session on Capitol Hill. For a new start 
toward a total American effort in the do- 
mestic sphere, the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress set a pace that has not been 
matched since the Ist session of the 73d 
Congress, which made the first 100 days 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration famous. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE BUILDUP 


There were no recommendations be- 
fore Congress this session more impor- 
tant than those to provide for our Na- 
tion's military buildup which President 
Kennedy proposed and the Congress 
provided. 

The Congress approved a record peace- 
time budget of some $46.6 billion—an in- 
crease of $6.4 billion over the defense 
appropriations for fiscal 1961. This is 
$4.8 billion more than was requested for 
national defense in the budget of the 
previous administration. 

The extra defense dollars are going to 
provide greater national strength and a 
better overall defense program. 

Funds are included for the buildup 
of our logistical and military transport 
forces, for expanded military construc- 
tion, for civil defense shelters and other 
civil defense projects. 

While funds are included for more 
rockets and more weapons of the very ex- 
pensive highly technical type; funds are 
also included for improved light rifles 
and the standard military hardware 
necessary to fight any type of war. 

Increased defense appropriations will 
provide for a bigger Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps. 

Total U.S. forces are to number 2,- 
743,227. This includes an Army of 1,- 
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008,000, a Navy of 657,000, a Marine 
Corps of 190,000, and an Air Force of 
888,227. 

The new military program is designed 
to give us a strong nuclear striking force 
which could survive any initial attack 
and thereby provide a strong deterrent 
against nuclear war. It is also designed 
to provide a force capable of meeting 
any small aggressive action promptly 
and decisively. The overall program will 
give us greater power and greater flexi- 
‘bility—capable of meeting any war 
threat. 

In short, the military buildup repre- 


sents comprehensive and balanced pre- 


paredness on a scale that this Nation 
never before attempted except in a pe- 
riod of declared hostilities. 

BUILDING STRONGER ALLIANCES 


Alliance for progress, food for peace, 
and the Peace Corps are works that 
identify a vastly expanded American ef- 
fort, undertaken during this session of 
Congress, to strengthen our interna- 
tional alliances, build friends, and but- 
tress the foundations of freedom around 
the world. 

Most Americans apparently agree that 
foreign aid is an essential part of our 
overall defense strategy. Our military 
assistance programs help to support 
armed forces and installations abroad 
that would take a great many more of 
our American tax dollars and much of 
our own manpower if we were trying to 
go it alone. Our economic and techni- 
cal assistance programs are designed to 
create conditions which contribute vi- 
tally to the maintenance of strong 
friendly governments around the world. 

ANOTHER TREATY ACTION 


Twenty of the twenty-one republics of 
Latin America formally joined with us 
in launching the Alliance for Progress in 
the recent Inter-American Economic 
Conference at Uruguay with Castro’s 
Cuba definitely excluded from the pro- 
gram so long as Cuba remains under 
Communist domination. 

Even before this alliance was break- 
ing new ground in Latin America earlier 
this year the Congress provided funds 
for the previously authorized Latin 
American assistance program by appro- 
priating $600 million. This included 
$100 million for disaster. relief in Chile 
and another $100 million for loans and 
grants by the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Congress also gave new scope to 
strengthening our allies through passage 
of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act. Under an expanded 
food-for-peace program, $2.5 billion 
worth of surplus farm commodities will 
be shipped overseas during the months 
ahead for needy people around the 
world. 

THE PEACE CORPS 

Congress approved the new Peace 
Corps as a new aid and a new idea to 
give our Nation’s youth a chance and 
opportunity to work for understanding 
and promotion of the cause of peace. 

Too often we have provided guns to 
our friends instead of understanding. 
Too often have we tried to buy allies with 
impersonal dollars instead of personal 
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relationships. This new program 
stresses the importance of the need to- 
day for our country to be understood 
for what we are, not a group of material- 
ists serving only mammon, but a Nation 
of free men and free women believing in 
the virtues of freedom, liberty and de- 
mocracy. 

The Peace Corps, recommended by 
President Kennedy, will screen appli- 
cants thoroughly before they are ac- 
cepted into the Corps for oversea serv- 
ice. After 3 months of rigorous train- 
ing in the United States, the volunteer 
Peace Corps men will be sent overseas 
for 21 months of service in teaching and 
training in designated countries. 

Other important actions taken by 
Congress, at this session, to strengthen 
America's position in international af- 
fairs, include extension of the Sugar Act, 
with its continuation of the President’s 
authority to exclude Cuban sugar im- 
ports; ratification of the treaty between 
the United States and Canada for co- 
operative development of the Columbia 
River, a bill strengthening the Fugitive 
Felon Act, which provides new legal 
weapons to deal with such international 
crimes as the hijacking of airplanes. 

These numerous legislative actions all 
add up to a giant stride toward a total 
American effort in the economic defense 
and diplomatic affairs to battle for free- 
dom. 

We have thus set in motion legislative 
actions to build up and strengthen our 
Nation on three fronts—military, eco- 
nomic, and the international or diplo- 
matic. 

The complete job of assuring the con- 
tinuation of freedom and liberty cannot 
be done in one session of the Congress 
nor in one decade but we have begun and 
the Nation is now moving forward again 
with new purpose and with restored vigor 
with which to meet the crisis filed world. 


Tke Late Honorable Paul Brown. 
SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly devoted servants of the people 
has passed on to another life. Our be- 
loved former colleague, the distinguished 
Paul Brown, of Elberton, Ga., has died. 

Those of us who knew Paul will never 
forget the friendship and devotion of 
this man. Born and educated in Geor- 
gia, Paul was the true southern gentle- 
man. For some years I had the honor 
of serving with him on the Banking and 
Currency Committee and may I say that 
working with him there was one of the 
most rewarding experiences of my life. 
His wise counsel was often sought and 
freely given; his understanding of basic 
problems was deep and always exercised; 
his judgment was faultless and bene- 
fited his colleagues on many occasions. 
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In 1960 when he decided to return te 
his Georgia home, we knew that we 
would sorely miss him and we have. 

A distinguished legislator and lawyer, 
his example will long serve as a model of 
excellence for his successors. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
my deepest sympathies to Mrs. Brown 
and their daughter. 


Votes and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, following the rollcall vote on 
the question of the extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission—ConcreEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, September 13, page 
18034—I took the floor to explain the 
vote which I had cast and to point out to 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives the direction in which lay real 
progress in the civil rights field. In its 
lead editorial of September 25, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat makes comment 
upon the right to vote and the Civil 
Rights Commission. In connection with 
this body’s consideration of that matter, 
I would like to place in the Recorp the 
editorial from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, “Only Literates Should Vote“: 

ONLY LITERATES SHOÙLD VOTE 

The Civil Rights Commission—whose life 
Congress has just prolonged for 2 years— 
recommends literacy tests for voters be 
abolished by act of Congress through the 
Nation. 

It seems to make no difference that such & 
proposal is directly contrary to the U.S. Con- 
stitution and an abortion of commonsense. 

Even apostles of lowest common-demoni- 
nator democracy ought to be able to see this. 
Perhaps they are too myopic with fervor to 
care about the Constitution or reason. 

As everyone should know, including Com- 
mission membets, the Constitution specifi- 
cally provides individual States shall decide 
on voter qualifications—not or s 
civil rights bureaucracy tucked away in some 
Washington aerie. 

What this agency asks would require an 
amendment, which would never be passed, OF 
Supreme Court surgery on the Constitution, 
which would never be tolerated. 

Why should anyone be permitted to cast 
a ballot, if he cannot read the issues OF 
faintly understand them—perhaps not even 
read the names of candidates? 

As the New York Herald Tribune observes, 
few would seriously argue infants or the 
insane should have the right to vote; they 
are not competent or responsible. Neither 
are illiterates. 

It would be wrong to assume—and who 
does?—that all who presently vote are com- 
petent and responsible. But fundamental 
law of the Nation guarantees States the right 
to establish certain qualifications so the bal- 
lot will be as intelligently cast as possible in 
a popular-franchise society. 

The average intelligence of voters in 
America, in any democratic State, leaves 
much to be desired—a price for the demo- 
cratic system, but worth it. It makes no 
vestigial sense, however, to further dilute 
this intelligence below the literacy line. 
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The civil rights advocates argue literacy 
tests have been brutally abused in some 
States. That's sadly true. They have been 
used to bar Negroes from the polls for gen- 
erations. 

This is a shameful distortion of States 
rights. But it is bad administration of law 
that’s at fault—not the Constitution. Or 
Ate underlying purpose of literacy qualifica- 

ons. 

As Congressman Tom Curtis of St. Louis 
recently declared on the floor of the House, 
too often civil rights folk use all their in- 
fluence to insure a freely cast ballot. 

They ignore, as Congress has ignored, the 
Tight to have the ballot counted honestly. 
One right without the other is meaningless. 

What the Nation needs is a strengthening 
ot literacy tests and basic qualifications for 
voters, not a headache ball demolishing 
ballot safeguards that now exist. 

, If millions go to the polls and don't know 
What they are voting for, both the Nation 
and democracy suffer. 


Junkets, Anyone? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terest of wider ventilation of some of the 
inks which are becoming all too 
Common in Washington these days, I 
t for printing in the Recorp the 
following copyright article by the noted 
columnist, George Dixon, which appeared 
recently in the Washington Post: 
JUNKETS, ANYONE? 


(By George Dixon) 

8 the Kennedy administration was 
th t 3 months old, I sat abashed at a dinner 
$ m5 Women’s National Press Club was giving 
— the Nation's newspaper editors. I was 

» however, abashed by either the news- 
quite or the editors, although both can be 
tig abashing when they put their minds 

1 No, I was abashed by Arthur Sylvester. 

had not expected to be abashed by Mr. 

vious! because, up to a short time pre- 

Š y, he had been only the Newark News' 
ul, if not barefoot, boy, 

But now he sat up there at the head table, 
Aan 8 look, and the brand 
for Public 9 tant Secretary of Defense 

He fixed the loye] 

y ladies of the press with 

8 less than a desirous eye and began 
ae them on the iniquities of junkets. 
Bao 2 in many severe words, that mem- 
ing we € press who indulged in junketeer- 
and 22 untrue to their professional trust, 
San ae oo Liner a free ride was 

a 9 ing with a witch on 

L Arthur,” as some of 
ves ; us called Mr. Syl- 
8 he metamorphosed into a bu- 
that 1 looked so noble ns he chided us 

de inen myself I would try to be a 
Yowed 2 in the future and emulate him. I 

Tim turn down every junket. 

e went on, but I went nowhere. How- 
my Sylvester-instilled virtue to 
warm. Then I yead an Associated 
President Deum the comings and goings of 
costs 8270 mnedy's $5,500,000 jetplane that 
“saad or er run, exclusive of 

. ciation, an 
F eater d the pay of 


r, 
keep me 
Press 


its Air 
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The article, by Frances Lewine (who, iron- 
ically, was president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club that April night when Mr. 
Sylvester took it upon himself to rebuke 
us), began matter-of-factly with a tabula- 
tion of President Kennedy's 12 successive 
weekend flights to Hyannis Port, Mass. It 
picked up interest for me at the third para- 
graph, which stated casually: 

“And, along with the President go mem- 
bers of his personal official family who want a 
hitch to the shores of Cape Cod.” 

Miss Lewine pointed out, with seeming 
nonchalance, that among the most frequent 
hitchhikers were the President's two 
brothers-in-law, Sargent Shriver and Stephen 
Smith. Then away down, six paragraphs 
from the end, she dropped in this: 

“Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, rode the big jet 
on a mission to complete negotiations on the 
sale of his summer home in South Chatham.” 

I could scarcely credit that our stern 
junket denouncer had taken a junket for 
personal real estate dealing. I checked 
thoroughly. I learned Miss Lewine's infor- 
mation not only was correct, but firsthand. 
She'd heard Mr. Sylvester mention his mis- 
sion with her own acute little ears. She'd 
been with him on the same flight. 

I also learned, from other sources, that 
Mr. Sylvester had been extremely busy, prior 
to Miss Lewine's disclosure, importuning 
newspapers to send representatives on Goy- 
ernment-pald trips. The most recent was 
to West Berlin. y 

Among those importuned were a number 
of editors who had sat abashed when Mr. 
Sylvester delivered his antijunketeering 
admonition. Having been made to see the 
light by the avenging angel, they sent re- 
porters on the flight—but insisted upon re- 
imbursing the Defense Department for their 
fare. 


And How Do You Feel This Morning? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
West Hartford News recently published 
an editorial which reflects an attitude of 
faith in this country and what it can do 
that deserves repeating. In these mo- 
ments of tension, we are tempted to for- 
get our strengths and abilities. This edi- 
torial is well worth your attention: 

ANo How Do You Feet Tus MORNING? 

Enough of gloom, 

There is indeed plenty to despair about in 
this cockeyed world. The airwaves drip with 
it, the front pages scream it out, the edi- 
torial pages moan over it and the Cassandra 
columnists are having a field day. 

None of these is calculated to make a 
mood in which the challenge can be con- 
structively met. What we need is the lit- 
erately strident voice of a Churchill, a con- 
fident roar. 

The voice should be raised loudly in be- 
half of the self-governing virtues of the 
United States of America, for our purposes 
and by all odds the Government which is 
most of, by and for the people. We are al- 
ways naively startled when we discover that 
our national virtues are less obvious to 
others than to us. But not to accept this 
fact calmly is to commonsense. It 
is always our sins which are advertised. 
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The voice that must be raised, the only 
voice that the bully in the Kremlin really 
respects, is the composite voice of America. 
The only American moodewhich really suits 
Khrushchey is a mood of mute resignation. 

We can be sorry, as individuals and as a 
nation, that so great a portfon of our energies 
must be directed to the wasteful business of 
waging a war that skirts around the ragged 
edge of bombing, and probably wil! continue 
to do so. We can regret that the important 
affairs of men are crowded off the front pages 
by a preoccupation with fallout shelters. 
But we can have the guts not to brood about 
these things; we can keep survival In per- 
spective. 

We are told that, despite what seem to us 
the seeds of mankind's intellectual self- 
destruction which lie in authoritarian gov- 
ernment, the Russian dynamic has captured 
an advantage in many of the uncommitted 
countries. We can react to this in anger at 
“unappreciativeners.” Or we can react in 
wisdom that young energing nations will 
tend to be suspicious of old and rich estab- 
lished ones, that the drive of Russia is com- 
paratively young and its faults concealed by 
oppression and suppression. 

We can only lose the long war for the im- 
agingtion of men by dissipating our stockpile 
of proud faith on our systems of human 
conduct—conduct of our self-government 
and conduct of our economic structure. 
Everybody has a little of that stockpile in 
his own backyard, at his hearth, on his office 
desk. 

As individuals and as a society we dispel 
the gloom when we acknowledge that things 
are pretty messy but that we have the cour- 
age and the will to act in our own national 
behalf. There ts no question about the ca- 
pacity. The action will, we hope, never be 
needed at the level of world conflict. But 
the action is needed every day, every minute, 
on everyone's part at the level of personal 
performance of one's own task. 

Cheerfully done. 


The American Legion at Its 1961 Na- 
tional Convention Held at Denver, 
Colo., Commended Cherokee Textile 
Mills, Sevierville, Tenn., for Standing 
Firm Against Criticism for Using as a 
Slogan on Its Outgoing Mail—“Ours 
Is a Republic, Not a Democracy—Let’s 
Keep It That Way” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following news articles by the Associated 
Press and United Press International ap- 
peared in Knoxville, Tenn., newspapers 
and reveal the action taken by the Amer- 
ican Legion at its recent national con- 
vention held at Denver, Colo., at which 
time it commended the Cherokee Tex- 
tile Mills of Sevierville, Tenn., for refus- 
ing to cease using on its outgoing mail 
the slogan, “Ours Is a Republic, Not a 
Democracy. Let's Keep It That Way.” 
[From the Knoxville Journal, Sept. 15, 1961] 

LEGION Backs SEVIERVILLE Fram’s STAND 

Denver, September 14.—The American Le- 
gion has thrown its support behind a Ten- 
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nessee textile firm in a controversy with the 
Post Office Department over a slogan on 
mailed material. 

The company isthe Cherokee Textile Mills 
of Sevierville. Beginning last spring, the 
firm on outgoing mail stamped this slogan: 

“Ours is a republic, not a democracy. 
Let's keep it that way.“ 

A resolution approved at the Legion con- 
vention yesterday said the Post Office De- 
partment informed the owner of the 
meter that the slogan was “objectionable and 
misleading,” and “of a political or ideological 
nature,” 

The meter company, Pitney-Bowes Co., de- 
manded that Cherokee return the meter and 
the Tennessee firm refused, the Legion reso- 
lution said. 

The Legion said it commends the Cherokee 
company for its resolve in standing firm 
against this unwarranted invasion of its 
rights as an American citizen. 

[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel, Sept. 14, 
1961] 
MILL PRAISED ron POSTAL SLOGAN 

Denver, September 14.—The American 
Legion national convention yesterday com- 
mended the Cherokee Textile Mills of Sevier- 
ville, Tenn.. for “standing firm against this 
unwarranted invasion of its rights” by the 
US. Post Office Department and Pitney- 
Bowes Co. 

Cherokee has been using a slogan in its 
mailing meter which says, “Ours is a repub- 
lic, not ademocracy. Let’s keep it that way.” 

A resolution, originated by California 
Legionnaires, stated that the Post Office has 
informed the Tennessee mill it considers 
the motto “objectionable and misleading” 
and “of a political or ideological nature.” 

Pitney-Bowes, the resolution went on, has 
made demands that the die and the mailing 
meter, which if manufactured and owns, be 
returned. Cherokee has refused. 

The Legion resolution said the veterans 
organization itself “reaffirms its belief in 
this Nation as a republic, not a democracy.” 


The Cherokee Textile Mills expressed 
its appreciation to the American Legion 
in the following public “thank you" 
announcement: 

THANK YOU, LEGIONNAIRES 

We appreciate the honor bestowed upon 
us. 
America can be sayed from self-destruc- 
tion, but only by the people back home, not 
by the politicians in Washington. 

Only by returning to trust in God and to 
the Constitution can freedom be made se- 
cure. Only the people back home can place 
American patriots in Congress and weed out 
party hacks who place personal and party 
greed above the welfare of their country. 

A Congress filled with patriots would cause 
the Communist conspiracy to collapse as a 
house of cards. Such a Congress would re- 
store to America that God-given f om. 
that has been so tragically voted and ad- 
judicated away by unscrupulous office- 
holders of both parties. 


The courageous action by the Cherokee 
Textile Mills in refusing to yield to 
pressure tactics has revived nationwide 
interest in the age-old controversy re- 
' garding the use of the term republic“ 
and “democracy” in describing the 
American form of government. 

It is recalled that in 1953 I had the 
honor of being awarded the George 
Washington Gold Medal by the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa., for my 
Magazine article titled, “The United 
States Is Not a Democracy, It Is a Re- 
public—Long Live Our Republic.” 
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In view of the national attention being 
given our form of government, I wish 
to include in my remarks at this point 
the magazine article which was published 
in the June 1953 issue of the National 
Republic magazine: 

THE Unrrep STATES Is Nor a Democracy, Ir 

Is a REPUBLIC—LONG Live Our REPUBLIC 


Mr. Van Zanpvr. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
for the American people to delete from their 
vocabulary the word democracy“ when re- 
ferring to our form of government. History 
tells us that our Government is and always 
has been a Republic, and the following facts 
will support this statement. 

The United States of America was estab- 
lished as a constitutional republic. When 
the Constitutional Convention had com- 
pleted its labors, a citizen of Philadelphia 
asked Benjamin Franklin what kind of a 
government had been set up. Franklin re- 
plied, “A republic—if you can keep it.” 

The word “democracy” is not found in 
either the Declaration of Independence or 
the Constitution. Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party, always 
spoke of “the Republic,” or “our repub- 
lican form of government.” 

In all the state papers of Presidents for 
the first 125 years—from George Washing- 
ton to Woodrow Wilson—there is no refer- 
ence to the United States of America as a 
democracy. Julia Ward Howe did not style 
her great patriotic anthem “The Battle 
Hymn of the Democracy." 

James Madison distinguished sharply be- 
tween “republic” and “democracy.” Said 
Madison: 

“Democracies ever have been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention, have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property, and have been, in 
general, as short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths.” 

In 1848 William H. Seward sald: 

“Democracies are prone to war, and war 
consumes them.” 

But centuries earlier Aristotle had writ- 
ten—in 322 B.C.: 

“A democracy, when put to the strain, 
grows weak and is supplanted by oligarchy.” 

That is why we always have a demand for 
Government controls in times of emergency. 
The same warning was heard in declining 
Rome, when Seneca sald, in 63 A.D.: 

“Democracy is more cruel than wars or 
tyrants.” 

In 1918 Woodrow Wilson described World 
War I as a “crusade to make the world safe 
for democracy.” But with the end of the 
Wilson era, the word passed quickly from our 
popular vocabulary. 

Beginning in 1933—the year President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt extended diplomatic 
recognition to Communist Russla—we be- 
came a democracy again, and since that time 
a tremendous Government-supported prop- 
aganda has been directed to all young people, 
to teach them to scorn those who insist this 
Nation was established as a republic. 

Article IV of the Constitution provides: 

“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” 

All the historical evidence shows that we 
were a republic from 1789 until about 1933. 
Who decided we should then become a de- 
mocracy, and why? Bequeathed to us by 
20 years of New Deal democracy, we have 
only the tragic rolls of 1,435,000 battlefield 
casualties, and a staggering Federal debt of 
$267 billion. 

Although Communist Russia is recognized 
universally as the most tyrannical dictator- 
ship in all human history, the Moscow meet- 
ing of the Communist Internationale, in 
1935, formally decreed that the Soviet Union 
should henceforth be described as a democ- 
racy. 
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Soon the principal Communist-front or- 
ganizations throughout the world began to 
incorporate the words “democracy” or 
“democratic” in their title. Thus, in 1935, 
we find in the United States such Commu- 
nist organizations as the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy, the North Amer- 
ican Committee To Ald Spanish Democracy, 
and many more. By 1940 there were more 
than 60 Communist-front organizations in 
the United States, each with the word “de- 
mocracy" or “democratic” in its corporate 
title. : 

For more than 20 years we have watched 
a determined worldwide campaign to make 
the words communism and democracy synon- 
ymous. On the occasion of Stalin's death, 
in March 1953, the national committee of the 
Communist Party in the United States de- 
scribed the passing of the Communist dic- 
tator as “a tragedy to all democratic hu- 
manity.” 

Under our Republic, government is the 
servant of the people; under the distorted 
concepts of godless communism, democ- 
racy has become the master of the people. 


A Checklist for Determining Debt Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, debt 
policy and public finance are matters of 
highest priority and broad public under- 
standing of fundamentals in this area 
is essential. 

E. Boomie Mikrut, serves as the direc- 
tor of the Municipal Finance Commis- 
sion of the State of Michigan, delivered 
a most informative paper at the 55th 
annual conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada earlier this 
year at Seattle, Wash. Entitled “A 
Checklist for Determining Debt Pol- 
icy,” I feel this is a significant contribu- 
tion and of help in developing such un- 
derstanding and for this reason I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHECKLIST POR DETERMINING Dest POLICY 
(By Edward B. Mikrut) 

One of the definitions of the word “policy” 
is “prudence or wisdom in the management 
of affairs." This is the meaning which 45 
most applicable when we speak of debt 
policy. The setting of wise policies in the 
assumption and management of local gov- 
erning debt pivots on many variables and 
this discussion outlines some arens to be 
considered for a system of debt policy. 

Briefly the areas are (1) the purposes of 
borrowing, (2) methods of financing, (3) 
and (4) limits of borrowing—upper limits 
and time limitations, (5) type of borrowing 
that best sults your needs, (6) managing 
the debt, and finally (7) selling your bonds- 

When borrowing money, even a Govern- 
ment service has to be competitive and in 
this area there is no distinction between 4 
Government agency and a commercial enter- 
prise. You are competing for the inves- 
tor's dollar in a free market, and the badge 
of sovereignty confers no special distinction- 
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Now, admittedly, administering a debt 
Program is not a science, despite its highly 
technical nature, but a specialized art, And 
therefore, many of the guidelines for a sensi- 
ble debt policy that are to be presented here, 
are quite obviously matters of judgment, 
but judgments that represent a rather broad 
consensus in the financial councils of this 
country. 

Now, let us first talk about the reasons for 
and purposes of borrowing and some of the 
Solutions which may be advanced by the 

ce officer. 

REASONS FOR AND PURPOSES OF BORROWING 


There are two broad categories of borrow- 
ing which every finance officer meets in his 
Work: (1) Operations and (2) capital im- 
Provements, 

ere are several situations where short- 
term borrowing for operations may become 
b Ty. As usual one is where payments 

Y the State to the local municipality may 
x delayed because of slow collections on the 

tate level, such as highway funds or State- 
oe payments. In cases of this kind, borrow- 

gin anticipation of the collection of cur- 
rent taxes becomes a necessity. Or, let us 
eros that municipal revenues were over- 
l and expenditures underestimated 
hich created a cash shortage in the operat- 
fund. Here too, borrowing becomes nec- 
2 but at the same time the finance o- 
Mig should determine the cause and recom- 
aon to the governing body a solution to 
fa old the cash crisis. Usually, this means 
botn g the trend of the overall economy, 
an local and national, and making some 
b — for setbacks when preparing the 


„n Many States political subdivisions have 
with fiscal years, which do not coincide 
3 the tax collection date, thus creating a 
lap Shortage. Where this is the case legis- 
Ping Gite tos bray ar the tax 
coincide ginn 
Of the fiscal we 0 the be ing 
Possible answer to short-term 
quent} is to collect the tax more fre- 
annan, for example, quarterly instead of 
out th y or twice a year. This would even 
and > ee pe and famine of the treasury 
den by eue re time ease the taxpayers bur- 
at one requiring a large amount of cash 
wae frequently municipalities haye not 
Would hike against current taxes, but 
taxes to borrow against next year's 
auch order to meet current needs. Where 
be 1 is permitted by law, it should 
law tee or emergency purposes only. The 
“is for Schon specific that such borrowing 
have Wen Aung expenses which could not 
for in n foreseen and adequately provided 
W current budget.” 

that it is in the area of capital expenditures 
mountin is most frequent. With the 
tt 2 Pressures on operating budgets 
& trend to include in the bonding 
but also not only the buildings and sites, 
wri equipment, office furniture, type- 
run inte r time even supplies. Here 
one hana y a Question of policy. On the 
— 

+ cessity of 
` tion, for which on 


standpoint of 
practice, bond financing should 
x . sites, and equipment 
ui permanent part of the 
This ung — order to make it a going concern. 
e: ine euda as purchare of type- 
, ets, offi 
e, with bona oi = supplies, and 
d of bondin 
comp} g. some projects can be 
Yeas", — funds obtained from a 2- 
Towing a improvement tax levy and bor- 
Bainst the current year’s and next 
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year's taxes, This type of short-term bor- 
rowing can be effectively used in building 
small projects without levying the full 
amount needed in one year, without waiting 
to accumulate the funds and without issuing 
short-term bonds. 


EXTENT OF FINANCING 


How shall we finance our needs? 

The ideal way, of course, would be to pay 
cash for everything. But a complete 100- 
percent pay-as-you-go policy for capital im- 
provements is just not workable. Some 
projects are of such size that it would be 
impossible to finance them. To attempt to 
accumulate the funds before starting con- 
struction, may delay a needed project and 
most probably the increase in construction 
cost would equal or exceed the interest cost 
on the borrowed funds. Such lack of plan- 
ing would be a disservice to the public. 

But what is the proper ratio of pay-as- 
you-go? Some finance men talk in terms 
of allocating 25 percent, 10 percent, or 5 
percent of the budget for capital purposes. 
This is a matter to be decided based upon 
judgment and experience in your particular 
community, Mr. David M, Ellinwood of 
Moody's Investors Service has always rec- 
ommended 25 percent as a goal toward 
which governments should strive. This 
makes good sense because if revenues de- 
cline, the capital improvements in the an- 
nual budget can be temporarily postponed 
without curtailing operations or incurring 
an operating deficit. Algo part of the cap- 
ital budget appropriation not used for 
projects, may then be devoted to debt re- 
tirement. 

We must distinguish between the pay- 
as-you-go portion in the capital budget and 
the requirement in some States of a down- 
payment. In municipalities which cannot 
incur debt except as the borrowings are 
authorized by a vote of the people, a down- 
payment is not required. On the other 
hand, where the local governing body can 
authorize the issuance of bonds without a 
vote of the people, the borrowing law re- 
quires a downpayment. Thus, in New York 
and New Jersey the governing body must 
provide at least 5 percent of the cost of an 
authorized project in tts current budget and 
bonds can be issued for not exceeding 95 
percent. 

Now this partial pay-as-you-go and partial 
borrowing might include the establishment 
of a revolving fund. If the law permits, a 
bond issue could be used to establish such 
a fund. Usually this is limited to a spe- 
cific purpose, such as special assessment im- 
provements. This is good, for it eliminates 
going to the market with small; high-cost 
special assessment bond issues. 

Another type of fevolving fund could be 
established by the accumulation of a cash 
surplus which is replenished by current ap- 
propriations. This revolving fund could 
serve Many purposes—it could be used for 
capital improvements, equipment replace- 
ment, supply purchases, or even meet part 
of the current operating needs of the mu- 
nicipslity from the beginning of the fiscal 
year to the first tax-collection data. 

A word about 100 percent borrowing. This 
method of borrowing ts utilized in financing 
large improvements which would be diffi- 
cult. to pay for out of current funds, and 
where there is no surplus to be used as 
a cash downpayment. And also in situa- 
tions where because of the population 
growth and shift, the need for facilities 
may be immediate and cannot be met from 
current appropriations. 

UPPER LIMITS OF BORROWING 

I will now cite four traditional limitations 
on borrowing—the first of which is the 
legal limit established by statute. The max- 
imum debt limit established by statute 
should not be a goal, but a guide. Quite 
often officials not only want to reach the 
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legal limit, but many times go beyond it 
with such devices as the authority or dis- 
trict. True, in some States the limits were 
established during the depression and to- 
day appear to be unrealistic in face of our 
expanding needs. Here, I think the legis- 
latures should take corrective measures. 

A second limitation is to express a debt 
limit in terms of the assessed valuation. 
Experienced investors have established a 
rule of thumb for direct and overlapping 
debt of 10 percent. Municipalities rarely 
have been in difficulty with a 10 percent or 
less over-all debt while those with 15 percent 
or more have been in difficulty frequently. 
Because assessed valuation varies from local 
unit to local unit some States have adopted 
the concept of State equalized valuation, 
thus bringing all units on a comparable 
basis. And in most cases the State equalized 
valuation is considerably below the true cash 
value. This gives the investor both a stand- 
ard of measurement and a cushion of safety. 

A third limit can be expressed as so many 
dollars of debt per capita. This limit is 
dificult to determine because no standard 
can be established as taxpayers of different 
communities can shoulder the debt burden 
in varying degrees. 

In each case you must relate the per 
capita debt to the specific community rather 
than setting an arbitrary dollar limit. Ob- 
viously some communities because of their 
economic situation, or because of the per 
capita income of their taxpayers, are in a 
much better position to carry a higher per 
capita debt than others. Consequently, be- 
fore a dollar limit is determined, a thorough 
analysis must be made of the community's 
economic condition and prospects for future 
growth or possible adverse developments. 

Fourth, many years ago the old classic 
rule of thumb was that debt service should 
not exceed 25 percent of the budget. Of 
late, public salaries have come to be consid- 
ered inviolate, not subject to reduction in 
the event of hard times, and the thinking 
today is that debt service should not exceed 
15 percent of the budget. 

Mr. Ellinwood, of Moody's has suggested 
another limit, which is the rule of thumb 
that direct debt should not exceed three and 
a half times the total annual expenditures. 
This again is a matter of Judgment, but a 
judgment that comes from many years of 
experience in the field of municipal bonds. 

The final measurement is the municipal- 
ity's ability to pay. This of course depends 
on age and growth of population, wealth of 
the taxpayers, stability of income and diver- 
sification of industry. 

TIME LIMITATIONS 


Many maximum periods for which bonds 
can be issued are established by statute. 
However in no case should bonds be issued 
for a period longer than the useful life of 
the facility. In determining maturities and 
the maximum period an appraisal should 
be made of all factors, including outstanding 
and future debt. Some people look to the 
maturity schedule of a new issue as an 
indication of willingness to pay or rather a 
lack of disposition to pay in the case of 
stretched out maturities. An aggressive 
maturity schedule is often construed as a 
very positive credit factor. Unfortunately 
there are some municipalities which not 
only have issued bonds for the maximum 
legal time limit, but through refunding are 
paying for facilities and equipment long 
since abandoned. The day of reckoning may 
not be far away. 

TYPE OF BORROWING 

Whenever possible, short-term borrowing 
should be used instead of immediately bond- 
ing for the whole project. This effective 
method of financing during construction re- 
duces the amount of interest which other- 
wise would have to be paid on the total 
amount of bond proceeds. Also the bond 
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proceeds would not be lying idle or invested 
at a lower interest rate than the coupon rate, 
should the project be delayed. 

Usually, the best type of borrowing is by 
the issuance of general obligation bonds. 
These bonds, because they are paid from ad 
valorem taxes without limitation as to rate 
or amount have wider market acceptance 
and quite often are sold at a lower interest 
cost than other types of bonds. 

In addition to general obligation bonds, a 
municipality can usually issue revenue 
bonds, special assessment bonds, and bonds 
pledging a specific source of income, such as 
gas and weight taxes. The choice of a bond 
issue is a matter to be determined by the 
municipality with the good counsel of the 
finance officer. Often the choice is limited 


because the maximum legal debt Imit for 


general obligation bonds has been reached, 
because the project or facility benefits a 
small segment of the community (such as 
paying certain streets) and finally because 
of political considerations the governing 
body may be reluctant to ask the voters for 
approyal of general obligation bonds, 
MANAGING THE DEBT 

In order to properly manage the debt it ts 
important to look ahead and determine the 
community's needs for several years. If only 
one project is necessary to meet the needs for 
the next 5 or 10 years, then perhaps a bond 
issue combining principal and interest into 
equal annual debt service payments would 
be appropriate. If, on the other hand, the 
needs are growing and more bonding will be 
done over a period of years, then a schedule 
of equal annual maturities and a declining 
interest charge will allow for additional bonds 
without creating peaks in the annual debt 
service requirements. 

To implement the long-range planning a 
sound capital budget must be formulated. 
This should include an estimate of capital 
outlays for the next 5 or 10 years and a de- 
termination whether the taxpayers have the 
ability to finance them. Moreover, as new 
facilities are built, there will be correspond- 
ing increases in operating expenses and the 
annual operating budget must be realisti- 
cally prepared in view of the capital outlay 
needs. 

Once the orderly debt structure is adopt- 
ed, the investor and taxpayer must be ap- 
prised. Complete and accurate accounting 
must be maintained and reported. Not only 
should the investor and taxpayer be in- 
formed, but also the three well-known cred- 
it agencies of Moody's, Standard & Poor's, 
and Dun & Bradstreet. How well a munici- 
pality keeps its financial house in order will 
determine the success of its next bond issue. 

Finally there should be an annual review 
of your complete capital program for the 
original 5 or 10 years, which at best was only 
a considered estimate. This review will take 
into account any new developments; it will 
incorporate improvements in the light of 
past experience and will be the basis for 
future planning. 

SELLING YOUR BONDS 


There are at least five points which should 
be considered in marketing bonds. 

It goes without saying that new issues 
must be dovetailed into existing debt. Ex- 
isting debt and the schedule of maturities 
will determine the type and length of the 
new bonds, and whether they should be paid 
in equal annual maturities or total equal 
annual debt service. 

The frequency with which bonds are placed 
on the market is an important factor in 
determining their salability—equally impor- 
tant as is bond soundness. In bringing 
bonds to market care must be taken not to 
come too often. It is entirely possible that 
the latest issue will be competing with the 
unsold bonds of the first issue, thereby de- 
pressing the price of the first. With that in 
mind, buyers will want a higher price for the 
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second issue for fear a third might be in the 
offing and the price of the second. 
A good rule to follow is to have no more than 
two sales annually—about 6 months apart. 
This gives the purchasers of the first issue 
ample time to place it in the hands of 
investors. 

Also before selling bonds it is best to have 
final costs firmly established. To sell bonds 
based on rough estimates of cost can result 
in either actual costs being higher than the 
bond issue and requiring additional bonds to 
complete the project or the estimates can be 
too high resulting in a surplus and the excess 
bond proceeds being used to upgrade the 
original project. For example, the original 
estimate may call for tile floors and later, 
because of surplus funds, a change is made 
to include wall-to-wall carpeting. 

When coming to market, one should never 
attempt to outguess the market interest 
trend. If the project or facility is needed, 
sell bonds now. Many instances have been 
recorded where waiting for the interest to 
decrease has resulted in a situation where 
not only the interest cost has risen, but 
also the construction cost. No local official 
can be expected to outguess the bond market 
and should not attempt it. 

Finally, it is my firm belief that a public 
offering of bonds will result in a lower inter- 
est cost to the municipality. For example, in 
Michigan by statute, bonds must be offered 
for public sale if the amount is $10,000 and 
over, Although this may appear to be too 
low, our legislature has recognized the cost 
advantage accruing to the municipality from 
competitive bids over that of negotiated 
bids, 

SUMMARY 


This checklist of necessity must be gen- 
eral and should be used merely as a guide. 
Each specific issue has its peculiar problems 
and each municipality is unique unto itself, 
With that in mind, the checklist is sum- 
marized: 

1. Determine the purpose for which you 
will borrow—operating, capital improve- 
ment, 

2. Extent of borrowing—full bonding, com- 
bination pay-as-you-go and bonding, pay- 
a5-you-go only. 

3. Upper limits of borrowing—can be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the legal debt lim- 
it, of the assessed valuation, of the operat- 
Ing budget, or as a per capita amount. 

4. Maximum period of time—borrowing 
cannot exceed the useful life of the facility 
and should be for a much shorter period. 

5. When possible, general obligation bonds 
should be used because of the unconditional 
promise to pay and will generally bring the 
best Interest rate. 

6. Coordinate long-term financial plan- 
ning with the capital and operating budgets, 
which should be reviewed annually. 

T. Orderly marketing of bonds requires a 
dovetailing of proposed debt into existing 
debt, limiting the number of issues per year, 
having final estimates of cost, timing the 
sale to actual need for money, and insisting 
on competitive bids at public sale. 


The Late Honorable Paul Brown 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 
Mr. ADDONIZIO, Mr. Speaker, like 


all who were privileged to serve with 
him in the House of Representatives, I 


September 26 


had deep affection and respect for Paul 
Brown. His fine qualities of mind and 
heart endeared him to all and made him 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
House. During my years of association 
with him on the Banking and Currency 
Committee, Paul Brown was always most 
kind and gracious, and his devotion to 
duty was an inspiration to his younger 
colleagues. While we differed on many 
fundamental issues, I was always im- 
pressed with his nobility of character 
and I feel that all his colleagues were 
better for having known this truly good 
man. 

To Mrs. Brown and his family, I ex- 
ie my deepest sympathy in their heavy 
088. 


Fallout Shelters at ITU Printers Home 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a challenging 
address delivered by Dowell E. Patterson, 
before the convocation of the American 
Academy of Medical Administrators in 
Atlantic City this week. Mr. Patterson 
is superintendent of the International 
Typographical Union Printers Home in 
Colorado Springs, Colo. I am sure that 
the fallout shelter program adopted 
under the able direction of Mr. Patter- 
son will set a pattern for others to fol- 
low. His speech follows: 

FALLOUT SHELTERS ar ITU- Printers Home 
In COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
(By Dowell E. Patterson) 

It has been dificult for most medical ad- 
ministrators of institutions to realize the 
enormity of radiation danger from nuclear 
fallout or to visualize the panic and horror 
that would ensue if such an attack were to 
be made upon the United States. 

Those who have been aware of the dis- 
tressing ramifications that would occur, and 
are knowledgeable of protective measures 
necessary to be taken in event of nuclear 
attack, have doubtlessly been handicapped by 
lack of funds and authority to proceed in 
erecting, or providing an adequate shelter. 

We are not overcritical and are not con- 
demning boards of trustees and other gov- 
erning agencies for lack of initiative. It has 
been very trying, almost impossible, for the 
average citizen to realize that such an atta 
could ever be made upon the United States. 
Moreover, there has been a strong tendency 
toward a fatalistic attitude in the matter 
fallout radiation. Sometimes these so-called 
fatalists will become facetious by uttering 
statements like “what does it matter; I bave 
had it" or similar drivel. In most cases thes? 
remarks are more a defensive attempt to 
minimize, or excuse, their disinterest or lack 
of preparation, rather than really being will- 
ing to accept the fate of calmly and stoteally 
dying from an overdose of nuclenr radiation- 

Competent radiologists explain that death 
from nuclear radiation is far from a com 
fortable or easy way out. We venture the 
opinion that when a victim is seized with 
attendant nausea, bloody diarrhea, ahd acute 
pain, he will not be so complacent in quietly 
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Accepting his fate as an inevitability. He is 
then likely to try, rather belatedly, to survive. 
This administrator, who is privileged by 
your grace to present these remarks here 
today, was fortunate not to be handicapped 
by the board of trustees of the International 
Typographical Union Printers Home, Hospi- 
tal, and Sanatorium, the institution I have 
the honor to represent, in making provision 
for protection of patients and personnel in 
erent of fallout nuclear radiation, Con- 
versely, when the proposal was first made by 
Jour speaker to gentlemen of that board of 
trustees composed of Mr. Elmer Brown, of 
polis, president; Mr. Roy T. Baker, 
of Denver, Colo, vice president; Mr. William 
- Cloud, of Seattle, Wash., secretary-treas- 
ürer, and trustees Guy M. Billingsly, of 
Washington, D.C.; Ross K, Edmonds, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Beacham, of Atlanta, 
Ga; and Basil J. Hillman, of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y; it was submitted with some degree of 
trepidation because of the financial outlay 
involved. But, without hesitation, your 
Speaker was urged by members of the board 
to proceed at once and to look upon the 
expenditure as insurance that we would 
Pray to God we would never have to collect. 
Tt 18 unnecessary to explain to adminis- 
trators here assembled, the assurance, in- 
Spiration, and confidence such emphatic ne- 
uon by the board of trustees gave me in 
p the work of erecting and equip- 
Ping fallout shelters. This enabling action 
at á time when discussion of the sub- 
ject. of fallout shelters as a protection 
against radiation brought forth either in- 
erence, hostility, or ridicule. It took 
Courage, foresight, and determination by the 
r 8 ent of the Union Printers Home to 
Uthorize protective shelters, equipment, 
Sepi Stores, when they did so as far back as 
ber 26, 1960. Their action has been 
ted by reason of recent statements 
oe by President John F, Kennedy and the 
3 he, as our commander in chief, 
pre Placed upon the kind of civil defense 
at th ess which is already in readiness 
pate e International, Typographical Union's 
5 tution in Colorado Springs. Subsequent 
N the esta g of our shelters, the 
Soke American Air Defense Command in 
Wace was directed to build its head- 
1 arters under a large mountain, The work 
2 on its way to completion. 
3 122 as we have erected two shelters, 
Se Or patients and personnel and the other 
3 cultural personnel and a few bred 
aren work at our institution has at- 
8 Some attention. We have been com- 
Sye eye and all that sort of thing, but of 
Receive oe importance our pioneering has 
ties at notice by the civil defense authori- 
Sen Battle Creek. Mich, and we were 
Publicate to supply pictures to be used in 
assisting ott, ostensibly for the purpose of 
t ties. ers in getting ready for even- 


ey, nee In an effort to be of some actual 
88 bany cal assistance to you who represent 
the ene institutions, and upon whom falls 
thing aon responsibility of getting some- 
one, and in haste, for the protection 
fol respective institutions, I submit the 
amg 0 ations and suggestions: 
accom p stand thoroughly what is to be 
“p th ed. The words "fallout shelters,” 
shelters ien from radiation,” and “disaster 
let's me appear to be inadequate. Rather 
Wil 7 ntally underscore as our nim “The 
sh O Survive." Upon this premise we 
Obje cic nial} dedicate ourselves to that 
each ae Starting point, it is suggested that 
RE P visualize, as nearly as you can, 
What wil be yOur imagination will permit, 
We Were in the state of affairs if suddenly 
radiation 3 that in one half an hour 
b wo Tom fallout caused by a nuclear 
minutes i be upon your city. Thirty 
which to prepare to survive. 
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And under conditions of panic. Without 
advance preparations and organization there 
obviously would be chaos. 

Which brings us to consider three stages 
of preparation for protection, in our will to 
survive: 

1. Preattack planning and construction. 
Equippage, stores, and essentials, ready for 
immediate use. 

2. Survival during attack. 

3. Postattack work for immediate protec- 
tion and future survival. 

Our major, or immediate concern, of 
course, is with the first phase of the three 
stages, that of planning and preparation. 

It is unnecessary that we devote much 
time to the matter of construction as all 
detailed ‘specifications may be secured 
from the U.S. Government’s Civil De- 
fense Agency. It is important to point out, 
however, that each hospital, or Institution, 
should consider its particular needs as to 


space which could be utilized and possible 


parts of buildings or basements already ac- 
cessible and being presently used for pur- 
poses far less essential. 

With remodeling to meet safety specifica- 
tions it is quite likely that many, if not all, 
of the institutions you represent, could hold 
shelter expenditures to a minimum. The 
basic idea is to keep 3 feet or more of build- 
ing material between human beings and 
radioactive fallout. In other words, above- 
ground shelters should have 3-foot walls and 
roof. If a basement is used, all under- 
ground, there is a reasonable expectation 
that the floors above will give equivalent 
protection. It is best to check with civil 
defense authorities on your building needs 
and possibilities. 

Charts may also be procured showing a 
progressive schedule of dosages that may be 
absorbed by a human being before too much 
damage is done and also the effects of greater 
amounts of radiation, up and to the quantity 
which will cause certain death. It is es- 
sential that such charts be available and in 
your shelters. 

Assuming that you find proper places to 
reconstruct your present buildings, or that 
you have bullt an adequate shelter to house 
your patients and personnel, allowing of 
course for the inevitable expendables who 
cannot be moved or those who will never 
reach the shelter because of chaotic traffic, 
panic or family motivations, the matter of 
equipping and stocking’ the shelter for a 
minimum of 2 weeks’ subsistence is one that 
must have close attention. It is elementary 
that a well-built shelter without food, 
water, means of disposal, communication 
and medical supplies, would be of little 
value. 

Again, the Civil Defense authorities fur- 
nish a list of articles which should be taken 
into a shelter. These lists, it should be un- 
derstood, are based on single family unit 
needs. Special attention must be given to 
needs of an institution or a genera] shelter 
to house many persons in a larger space. 

In addition to the ordinary items that 
would be necessary for subsistence, it would 
be well to have available several dosimeters. 
This instrument records the amount of radi- 
ation in a given place. With it, information 
may be secured at a glance which will deter- 
mine whether the place is safe or not, Means 
may be found to stop the radiation leak, or 
part of the shelter may have to be aban- 
doned. It reassures the safety of a shelter 
when free from effects of radiation. 

An ordinary Gelger counter, or several of 
them, depending on size of shelter and num- 
ber of persons housed, is important in test- 
ing food and water. Contamination is read- 
ily revealed by means of a Geiger counter. 

Food and water should be stored {n a pro- 
tected place in even the best shelter, as upon 
these commodities life depends. 

We repeat, that one must visualize all 
eventualities when planning, stocking, and 
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equipping a shelter. There will be no time 
for second Every. detailed item 
should be in place and ready for use. All 
warning time, minutes in some instances, 
3 or 4 hours if lucky, depending upon wind 
direction and velocity, will be needed for 
moving patients and personnel and to sub- 


-due panic. Therefore, the shelter should be 


ready. Everything in its place. When this 
desired point. has been reached, it would be 
well to have organized drills so that each 
person will understand his position and what 
is expected of him. 

The kind of food to store is one that the 
individual administrator had to choose with 
care and as being germane to the equipment 
and conditions of his particular shelter. 

Your shelter may be the ultimate in ex- 
tensive luxury. To transpose your entire 
hospital underground would be an Ideal 
circumstance. There will be, because of prac- 
tical considerations common to those of most 
hospitals and institutions, far more admin- 
istrators who have to plan for survival in- 
stead of operating on an “as usual“ basis. 

Regardless of the luxury idea, we must 
foresee the lack of electric power (unless you 
can generate your own), the lack of heat, 
water, and perhaps many other utilities to 
which we have become accustomed. 

There are ways of combating each of these 
obstacles, depending upon your individual 
needs. I should be pleased to discuss these 
matters with you on that basis or indulge 
in a question and answer session if time 
permits. 

Subsistence medications must be selected 
with care. Some surgical arrangements for 
immediate emergencies are needed. Disposal 
systems without water must be furnished. 
Light and heat for minimum cooking can be 
secured without great difficulty. : 

A protective shelter to house your patients 
and personnel for a 2-week period is esti- 
mated to be the length of time to escape 
danger. Thought and energy must be put 
into the project. It can be made ready. 

ATTACK AND SURVIVAL 


And now we consider the second phase of 
a radiation attack. Let us assume that notice 
is received and 45 minutes is the limit in 
which we have to get ready. If we are prop- 
erly prepared and drilled we can go in the 
equipped shelter in an orderly manner. Two 
potentialities will doubtless confront us. 
Some of our people are on the outside and 
can't or will not, get to us. Secondly, and 
quite seriously, there may be a convergence 
of fright-impelled outsiders who, having 
made no provision for themselyes, will de- 
scend upon your hospital or institution. If 
some of these creatures can be absorbed, all 
well and good. However, if the movement 
turns to mob proportions, precautions taken 
previously, should be brought into action. It 
then becomes a matter of not only the will 
to survive but the survival of the fittest. In- 
delicate as the development might be to con- 
template, its likelihood is one that is to be 
expected. 

When the shelter is finally shut there 
should be organized routine as soon as pos- 
sible. To conserve food, as there will be need 
for food after the confinement period, two 
meals a day on a rationed basis should be 
sufficient to maintain the individual during 
his inactivity. Arrangements for hot drinks 
could augment the meals. It might be of 
interest to know that crates of soda pop can 
also be stored to supplement the water sup- 
ply. Scientifically, it has been determined 
that the bottled drinks may be preserved 
for long-time storage. Their consumption 
in a shelter would, in most cases, have to be 
without ice. But this hardship could be 
endured. Water can be stored in polyethy- 
lene containers which are avallable. 

The method of disposal in the absence of 
Sewerage facilities is one that has been 
studied diligently. Most basements are not 
equipped with toilets, and even so, radio- 
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active water used through them would pre- 
clude their use, One answer to this problem 
is presented. Portable camping toilets were 
procured in sufficient numbers. Each is sup- 
plied with a plastic bag with drawstring. 
When tied there is no odor or other disagree- 
ableness. Each bag may then be deposited 
in discarded steel oil drums, stored for the 
purpose. As an added precaution, lime can 
be used in each barrel and a plastic covering 
placed on top of the barrel. Toilets are 
placed in private, partitioned enclosures 
erected in the shelter. Bed patients may be 
similarly cared for, and any awkwardness in 
this respect can be offset by use of disin- 
fectants which have been stored in supply. 
Not unlike the procedures now pursued in 
hospitals. 

With food, water, medicines, disposal fa- 
cilities, lights, arrangements for hot bevy- 
erages (without city current) flashlights. 
waterless soap, disposable utensils for eat- 
ing, reading material, and a determination 
to live, survival for 2 weeks in a fallout shel- 
ter may not be so bad. Transistor radios, to 
receive direct messages from civil defense 
headquarters advising of the progress of the 
attack and when safe to emerge, should be 
standard equipment. 

It has been stated that the first 24 hours 
of fallout are the most deadly. The effec- 
tiveness, under most conditions of attack, 
begins to taper off after that time. Never- 
theless, all of these are possibilities depend- 
ent upon any number of contingencies. It 
is advisable to be prepared for at least a 
2-week confinement as a safety measure. 

There may be some brighter sides to the 
attack stage. From reliable information it 
appears likely that the water will not be 
immediately contaminated by radiation. 
This is because so much of It is already in the 
pipes and underground. But the time will 
come when the fallout will seep through to 
the bottoms of the reservoirs and then con- 
taminate all the water destined to come 
through the pipes. We refer again to the 
need of a Geiger counter to ascertain the 
radioactive extent of the water. Having wa- 
ter for a few days, however, would be a help. 
But again, one should not depend on the 
possibility of having uncontaminated water, 
even fora short time. 

Underground municipal or central opera- 
tions for utilities may, in the future, provide 
all necessary power in the event of nuclear 
fallout, but such arrangements are far from 
perfected at the moment. And, momentarily, 
we may be attacked. Until you are assured 
of a self-maintained protection shelter, you 
and your institutional population are yul- 
nerable. 


POSTATTACK ACTIVITY FOR SURVIVAL 


There is no way of estimating what the 
consequences of an attack of nuclear radia- 
tion will be, While the effects will be seri- 
ous, we are reliably informed it will not be 
the end of all things, as some fictional writers 
have imagined. It will be bad enough. The 
extent of the attack and the size of the bombs 
used, together with the selection of them 
by the enemy, all have a bearing on ob- 
stacles and problems which will confront the 
survivors. If the attack is localized, the 
problem of getting a start back to normal op- 
erations will not be extremely hazardous. 
But it is quite likely that if the enemy at- 
tempts the use of nuclear radiation warfare, 
it will be predicated on an allout attack with 
full intent to render a crippling blow. 

Quantity food and water might be needed 
for some time after the attack. It should 
be stored in a protected place where it can 
be reached for emergency use. 

Those institutions which have eyen um- 
ited farming facilities must plan to re- 
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establish a way of life as soon as possible. 
Agricultural fallout shelters are essential. 
Farmworkers should be instructed so that 
they may act immediately and almost auto- 
matically. In our tural shelter, 
where we had to build it above ground, there 
are provisions for the farmers and dairy- 
men, In addition there are quarters for 
seven bred cows. The herdsmen are in- 
structed to cull out seven such cattle from 
the entire herd of Holdstein animals. Their 
safe sojourn will insure fresh milk, even 
though in curtailed quantity, and seven 
calves to begin restocking the herd. 

Radiologists inform us that chickens can 
withstand five times as much radiation as 
man. Following this advice, we have in- 
structed the farmers, in the few minutes 
warning time left to them, to house the 
entire flock of chickens in the hope that 
they may survive the attack and thus con- 
tinue the supply eggs. 

Arrangements haye been made for protect- 
ing many bags of corn seed from dreaded 
radiation, Already a supply for replanting 
is stored. As soon as possible after attack 
the land should be plowed and then re- 
seeded. 

It is also strongly recommended that fire- 
hose, capable of spraying a strong pressure, 
be made ready for use as soon as the attack 
is ended. The roofs of all buildings can 
thus be unburdened from radiation and 
bulldings made safe for immediate occu- 
pancy. 

In the days following an attack it would 
be well to keep tuned constantly to the 
central civil defense station for instruction 
on procedure. 

Again the ugly prospect of vandalism and 
mob violence is to be expected until com- 
plete law enforcement is reestablished. 
Therefore, the same precautions made for 
protection at time of attack must be avall- 
able for employment during the first hours, 
or days, of the postattack period. 

IN SUMMARY 


It willl be noted that this presentation is 
without annotations or reference indica- 
tions. The reason is twofold. First, be- 
cause of the brief time for preparedness and 
secondly, because much of the material is 
based on experience from pioneering. How- 
eyer, some of the authoritative statements 
were secured from civil defense agencies and 
voluminous data were graciously furnished 
by Roland R. Anderson, M.D., a radiologist 
of repute in Colorado Springs, who has tire- 
lessly devoted an excessive amount of time 
in assisting in the will to survive program 
as it pertains to radiation danger. 

Our work has been primarily to attempt 
to combat the dangers from radiation fall- 
out caused by weapons and bombs and the 
effects of them, that are currently known. 
We have done our best under these cir- 
cumstances. 

It shall be our purpose to keep informed 
on any new instruments of death and de- 
struction and the devastation that might 
be caused by them. We prefer to reason 
logically that for any instrument of death 
conceived by man there can, in like manner, 
be created a defensive or offensive protec- 
tion. 

We have no patience with defeatism. 
Such common statements as “it’s so terrible, 
it'll never be used,” or “no one's going to 
be mad enough to start an H-bomb war,” 
and again, “I am sure the President and all 
those generals know more about it than 
we do,” and finally, “after all, perhaps it's 


God's will,” are in opposition to historical ` 


facts and complacency based on mottos, in- 
dicate nothing more than resignation to 
fate and a lack of the will to survive. 
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The Rule of Law—A Tool for Preventing 
World Holocaust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in his 
address to the United Nations General 
Assembly, President Kennedy called for 
a system of world law. All civilized na- 
tions have long accepted the principles 
that force, and the power of arms, are 
not the proper tools for the resolving of 
internal conflicts between their peoples. 
In all civilized countries one who is 
wronged has access to the courts—who 
determine the requirements of justice. 
Unfortunately, this has not been the 
case in international relations—where 
power politics and mass terror and de- 
struction have been the tools for the ad- 
judication of claims. It is clear that 
the future of the human race will not be 
safe unless a system of world law will 
replace the system of world warfare. 

President Kennedy keenly observed 
that “to destroy arms, however, is not 
enough. We must create even as we 
destroy, creating worldwide law and law 
enforcement as we outlaw worldwide 
war and weapons.” Indeed, the em- 
phasis on the urgent need for the global 
extension of the rule of law was a con- 
tinuing undercurrent throughout the 
President’s address. 

This urgent call for world law is not 
totally visionary. Continuous and per- 
sistent effort to create a grassroot 
worldwide movement for a rule of law 
has been underway for a few years now. 
The American Bar Association has as- 
sumed a position of leadership in creat- 
ing support for this movement among 
the legal profession the world over. 
Regional conferences of leaders of the 
legal profession have recently been held 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, for the Amer- 
ican Continent, and in Tokyo for the 
Asian and Australasian regions. Fur- 
ther meetings are scheduled for the 
African Continent in December of this 
year, for Europe in March of next year. 
and a comprehensive world conference 
will also take place later in 1962. A 
central moving power behind these con- 
ferences has been the Committee on 
World Peace Through Law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Charles S. Rhyne. In- 
deed, it was during Mr. Rhyne’s presi- 
dency of the American Bar Association 
that this movement was initiated. 

The accomplishments of the movia 
ment for world peace through worl 
law were well summarized in an address 
made by Mr. Rhyne at the closing ao 
sion of the recent Tokyo Conference, * 
which he said: 

A revolutionary new idea on achieving 
peace was born here in Tokyo when the con 
ference decided to take its case against 
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to the peoples of the world. Never before 
has the case against war been taken directly 
to the grassroots with a call to every man, 
Woman and child to assume their part in the 
Great task of ending battle as man's method 
Of settling disputes between nations. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the world that an international group of 
lawyers has issued a call for action to the 
United Nations, to all governments, and to 
the people of the world—a call which if an- 
Swered by those to whom it is directed can 
in fact substitute law for war. For there 
can be no doubt that those to whom these 
calls haye been issued do indeed have it 
Within their power to end war by creating a 
World ruled by law. The conference has 
also set forth the fundamental legal prin- 
ciples and a work program for lawyers to 
achieve the great objective of world peace 
through law. Thus for the first time all the 
ingredients for success of a program of world 
Peace through law have been set forth in 
one document, 

AS one who as attended many interna- 
tional conferences of lawyers, I can truth- 
fully say that the accomplishments of this 
la Conference far exceed those of any 

Wers! conference ever held in moving the 
World toward that great day when peace 
Will indeed reign in the world. Thus, this 
tuo erence is one of the great landmarks on 

e Toad to accomplishing man's great desire 
or world peace. 


The success of these regional confer- 
ences demonstrates the tremendous in- 
in that the lawyers of the world have 
sion obllizing not only their own profes- 

n but the lay citizenry of all nations to 
aff ase the rule of law in international 

airs as a substitute for force. It is 
83 also that the lawyer dele- 
at th from 19 nations who participated 

e recent Tokyo meeting were able to 
Produce unanimous conclusions as to the 
ective means whereby world law could 
believe. & realistic accomplishment. I 
aenta e that the Consensus of Tokyo pre- 
fis Fee interesting document of 
onal legal philosophy and 
internationa] legal reality. 
ask us consent to have the 
Wenn ut. Consensus of Tokyo, printed 
ro Appendix of the Recorp, 
ment e being no objection, the state- 
was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 
We 1 Consensus or Tokyo 
Sawyers of Asia and Australasia as- 
8 at this conference being convinced 
internat establishment of the rule of law in 
Peace 2 affairs will promote world 
follows: by declare our consensus as 

I. Peace maintained 

through the inter- 

Fee Tule of law will pei a world so- 
tne nee to justice and to fulfillment 
Nation menkal rights of individuals 
freedom a Thereby man may pursue in 
his legitimate ri equality of opportunity 
cial, and politi aspirations for economic, so- 
Objectives cal progress, To achieve these 
“ee law must replace or- 

fate of h as Raai controlling factor in the 


II. 
thr pang Bravely concerned over the 


Order. 
edicate oursélves to the estab- 
lishment of the international rule of law 
an organized worldwide effort of 
—̃ — 
1 Adop 
ted 
by Ia unanimously on Sept. 20, 1961, 
the ric — from the 19 nations at 
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the legal profession. We pledge our full and 
active support of the program and principles 
set forth in this conference, 

CALL FOR ACTION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


As an immediate step to lessen world ten- 
sions, we urge the 16th General Assembly of 
the United Nations now in session to request 
immeciately of the International Court of 
Justice advisory opinions concerning the 
following: 

I. All legal questions involved in the Ber- 
lin crisis, Including air corridor use, land 
access routes, and the walling off of East 
Berlin. 

II. Whether any nation has a legal right 
to conduct nuclear tests and if so subject 
to what limitations. 

III. All legal questions involved in other 
crisis areas wherever world peace is threat- 
ened, 

We urge that the General Assembly re- 
quest the nations involved to refrain from 
further prejudicial action until such time as 
these advisory opinions have been rendered 
and a legal basis for solutions identified, 

We further urge that the United Nations 
immediately begin preparation of drafts on 
the following: 

I. A convention to be signed by all nations 
dedicating the use and knowledge of outer 
space to the peaceful uses of all mankind. 

II. A convention on disarmament to which 
universal adherence may be demanded there- 
by ending the ever accelerating arms race 
before nuclear holocaust occurs. 

III. A convention laying down rules govern- 
ing investigations and interventions by the 
United Nations in the interests of preserving 
peace, thus avoiding the misunderstandings 
arising from the lack of such rules, 

We pledge our assistance In the drafting of 
these conventions and we urge the lawyers of 
the world to give their support to this effort 
as an essential part of the world peace 
through law program. 

TO GOVERNMENTS 


We urge the governments of the world to: 

I. Renounce the use of armed force, politi- 
cal subversion, economic sanctions and de- 
Tamatory propaganda for aggressive purposes. 

II. Agree to resolve all disputes with other 
nations through peaceful means and to sub- 
mit all legal issues to appropriate interna- 
tional tribunals. 

III. Recognize the dignity of the individual 
and the protection of fundamental human 
rights as the foundation of the rule of law 
in the world community. 

IV. Accept the supremacy of the rule of 
law over governments both within nations 
and in the world community. 

V. End the ever accelerating arms race be- 
fore it explodes by accident or design into 
atomic holocaust. 

VI. End all nuclear tests under an effective 
inspection agreement which insures com- 
pliance. 

TO THE PEOPLE 

We remind mankind that: 

Under the rule of law the individual may 
live in freedom, in dignity, and in peace. 
In the absence of the rule of law the indi- 
vidual becomes the subject of arbitrary power 
over all political, economic and social life. 
He lives under tyranny and apprehension in 
fear and bondage. 

We therefore call upon the peoples of the 
world to support this program for world 
peace through the rule of law as the impera- 
tive of our day. In recognition of the power 
of public opinion in building a world of law, 
and to reverse the current senseless trend 
toward war, we further call upon all man- 
kind to take the immediate and practical 
step of communicating to their government 
leaders and United Nations representatives, 
through every possible means, their full sup- 
port of the above recommendations and the 
program of world peace through law as 
herein set forth. 
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DECLARATION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


In order to establish an effective interna- 
tional legal system under the rule of law we 
declare that: 

I. International law must be the supreme 
law of the world community. 

II. Founded upon the consent of its con- 
stituents, international law must embody 
fundamental concepts of justice, human 
dignity, and morality common to civilized 
societies. It must represent the generally 
accepted customs and agreements of all na- 
tions and individuals throughout the world. 

III. International law in a dynamic world 
must be constantly adjusted to changing 
needs. It must take account of the special 
circumstances of newly emerging nations. 

IV. Individuals, private organizations, na- 
tions, international organizations, and ju- 
ridical persons should all be subject to in- 
ternational law, deriving rights, and incur- 
ring obligations thereunder. 

V. The international rule of law should be 
based upon the principle of equality of all 
its subjects before the law. 

VI. All who are subject to international 
law must fulfill their international obliga- 
tions and exercise their rights in good faith. 

VII. All who are subject to international 
law must resolve all their international dis- 
putes by adjudication, arbitration, negotia- 
tion, or other peaceful procedures. 

VIII. Judges on international tribunals 
must be impartial, professionally competent 
and free from political and other improper 
pressures. 

IX. International tribunals, although hay- 
ing no authority in matters which are within 
the domestic jurisdiction of States, must 
have the power to determine according to 
applicable agreements and international law 
the scope of their jurisdiction. 

X. International obligations, including 
decisions of international tribunals must be 
enforced by appropriate international com- 
munity action. 

XI. Those subject to international law 
should be entitled to the benefit of third 
party adjudication before an impartial in- 
ternational tribunal before any judicially im- 
posed community sanctions are applied. 

XII. Individuals should be entitled to ef- 
fective legal protection of their fundamental 
and inalienable human rights. 

In order to effectuate and support the fore- 
going, this conference now, therefore, 
resolves— 

I. To participate to the fullest in the 
world peace through law program by working 
toward worldwide acceptance and applica- 
tion of the rule of law in international rela- 
tions, and to that end, 

II. To encourage individual lawyers and 
existing public and private international and 
national organizations and institutions to 
engage in a coordinated and sustained effort 
to seek agreement on the implementation 
of feasible ways of achieving world peace 
through the rule of law, and 

III. To encourage all lawyers to support 
the program of World Peace Through Law by 
undertaking the formation and support of 
Committees on World Pence Through Law 
within their national or local bar associa- 
tions, and 

IV. To support the proposed World Con- 
ference on World Peace Through Law, and 
all preliminary action required for that 
Conference, and 

V. To support the proposed new interna- 
tional organization to be known as the 
“World Peace Through Law Institute.” 

In order to implement the foregoing reso- 
lutions by specific actions this conference 
recommends— 

I, That the lawyers of the world declare 
their support and take action toward estab- 
lishing a “World Law Day”, and 

II. That a World Conference of lawyers be 
convened in 1962 with delegates from all 
nations in the world inyited to attend, and 
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III. That the topics for discussion at the 
World Conference include the following: 

A. The basic principles of the rule of law 
in the international feld; 

B. International Judiciary Machinery for 
Peaceful Settlement of International Dis- 
putes; 

C. Arbitration and other Means of Settle- 
ment of International Disputes; 

D. The United Nations and Regional Or- 
ganizations as Factors Encouraging the In- 
ternational Rule of Law; 

E. Facilitation of International Commerce 
and Economic Development Through Inter- 
national Law; 

F. The Role of Lawyers in Development of 
the International Rule of Law. 

IV. That the World Conference consider 
designating a “World Rule of Law Year” 
during which a concentrated global effort of 
the lawyers of the world to advance the in- 
t tional rule of law will be undertaken 

gh a coordinated program of research, 
education, and cooperative action, utilizing 
all existing institutions and international 
and national tions, and establishing 
such new institutions and organizations as 
may be necessary to effectuate the objectives 
and purposes: of the World Peace Through 
Law ; and 

V. That the World Conference approve 
a plan to establish on a permanent basis 
a “World Peace Through Law Institute” 
which shall have the following purposes: 

A. To stimulate, conduct and coordinate 
a continuous series of programs and activi- 
tles to be carried on during World Rule of 
Law Year. 

B. To harmonize activities of lawyers and 
legal organizations in a cooperative effort 
to establish the international rule of law, 
including arrangements for periodic confer- 
ences of lawyers to promote international 
understanding and the rule of law. 

C. To effectuate decisions and recommen- 
dations of lawyers convened at the World 
Conference. 

D. To undertake an intensive worldwide 
educational program designed to reach law- 
yers and citizens of all nations to impress 
upon them the vital necessity of establish- 
ing the international rule of law. 

E. To study and make recommendations 
in respect to development of rules, principles 
and standards of international law defining 
and regulating matters of aggression, includ- 
ing use of armed force, subversion, economic 
warfare and political propaganda; and also 
establishing the necessary community sanc- 
tions, together with the right of self-defense, 
reprisals, and other means of prevention of 
aggression in international affairs. 

F. To study existing national and interna- 
tional law with a view to developing recom- 
mendations desirable for the facilitation of 
international commerce and economic devel- 
opment. 


G. To create new and expand existing sys- 
tems for the continuous reporting and digest- 
ing of decisions of international tribunals, 
international agreements, and materials, and 
research on internationr! law in order to 
create a complete, accessible worldwide 
source of information essential to further 
development of the international rule of law. 


H. To seck proper financing for all the 
above and other appropriate approved en- 
deavors of the legal profession of the world 
needed to create and strengthen the legal 
system and law rules required to achieve and 
maintain world peace, and to make from said 
funds grants in aid of research and other 
projects undertaken by law schools and other 
bodies throughout the world. 

I. To stimulate and administer a coordi- 
nated global research program utilizing fa- 
cilities of the Institute and existing national 
and international organization to accomplish 
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objectives including but not limited to the 
following: 

1. Expansion of existing knowledge of in- 
ternational law and its sources; 

2. Identification of areas of common agree- 
ment which may be the basis of needed in- 
ternational conventions, treaties, or under- 
standings; 

3. Definition of general principles of in- 
ternational law recognized by the commu- 
nity of nations which can form the basis and 
foundation for an improved international 
legal system; 

4. Drafting of model codes dealing with 
subjects of international concern, including: 

(a) International investment, to safe- 
guard adequately the Interests of both the 
capital exporting and the capital importing 
nations; 

(b) Commodities and raw materials, to 
protect the legitimate interests of both pro- 
ducing and consuming nations; 

(c) Outer space, to assure its development 
in accordance with principles of the rule 
of law and removing it from international 
politics: 

(d) Nuclear test inspection, to adequately 
provide security againsct possible violations, 
while simultaneously assuring inspected 
countries that their internal security would 
in no way be violated; 

(e) International arbitration, public or 
private, including a model clause compro- 
missoire; 

(f) International agreement 
control and disarmament; 

(g) Unification and harmonization of law 
in such fields as are practicable and desir- 
able. 

5. Engaging in a comprehensive study of 
the best and most efficacious system of spe- 
cialized international courts, taking into 
account the varying legal traditions of dif- 
ferent cultural and geographical groupings. 

VI. That there be established a global 
system of regional Chambers of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, from which appeals 
to the full Court would be permissible. 

VII. That there be established an Asian 
Court of Justice with a carefully drafted 
jurisdiction over matters of regional concern. 

VIIL That in international matters, indi- 
viduals, private organizations, juridical per- 
sons, nations, and international organiza- 
tions be permitted to be parties before the 
International Court of Justice and its re- 
gional Chambers, and the proposed Asian 
Court of Justice. 

IX. That the membership of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice be reconstituted to 
more accurately represent the many areas 
and legal systems in the world which are not 
now adequately represented on that body. 

X. That arbitration procedures be unified 
and modernized, more effective means of en- 
forcing decisions of arbitral tribunals be 
sought, that ratification of the United Na- 
tions Convention on the Recognition and 
Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards be 
encouraged, and that a system of reporting 
and disseminating decisions of arbitral tri- 
bunals be established. 

XI. That other means for the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes such as mediation, con- 
ciiiation, good offices and investigation be 
resorted to when appropriate. 

XII That all nations accept, on the basis 
of reciprocity, the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice. 

XIII. That consideration be given to the 
changes in the structure of the United Na- 
tions which are essential to allow it more 
efficiently to contribute to the maintenance 
of world peace and security under the rule 
of law. 

XIV. That the U.N. Charter be revised to 
take into consideration the fact that since 
tt was written the world has und 
great change; that the new independent sta- 
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tus of many nations of Asia and Africa has 
nearly doubled U.N. membership; that the 
tremendous achievements of science and 
technology have produced new and complex 
international relationships; and that the 
Charter is no longer adequate to meet the 
new and urgent needs of the peoples of the 
world of today. 

XV. That the Sixth (Legal) Committee of 
the General Assembly be given greater au- 
thority; and the International Law Com- 
mission be strengthened and authorized to 
meet continuously throughout the year. 

XVI. That a world community of legal 
scholars be developed through expanded pro- 
grams of international exchanges, the com- 
munity to include law students, practicing 
lawyers, judges, and professors of law. 

CONCLUSION 


We lawyers attending this Conference on 
World Peace Through Law pledge whole- 
heartedly and completely to devote ourselves 
to the foregoing program to the end that 
the rule of law will govern all men and all 
nations so they may pursue their legitimate 
aspirations in freedom, in dignity, and in 
peace. 


The Late Overton Brooks, of Louisiana 
SPEECH 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16,1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely passing of our good friend 
and distinguished colleague, OVERTON 
Brooks, of Louisiana, was a great shock 
to all of us. 

He was a man of high ideals and 
worked untiringly in the cause of good 
government. He had a profound knowl- 
edge of our Nation’s problems and gave 
of his time and effort unstintingly. His 
counsel and guidance will be greatly 
missed for he was a dedicated Ameri- 
can, devoted to his country and to his 
congressional district. 

Back in 1952, in the 82d Congress, 
Minority Leader Joz Martin appointed 
me to serve at large on a special Armed 
Services Subcommittee going to Korea 
during the crucial days of the Korean 
war. The bond of friendship I formed 
with the chairman, Overton Brooks, on 
that trip will be a wonderful memory 
as long as I live. 

As first chairman of the newly created 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, Overton Brooxs was a pioneer 
in developing our space program and his 
vision and foresight were responsible in 
a large part for the rapid strides we 
made after an admittedly slow start. 
His accomplishments in the short years 
that he served as chairman will live in 
our Nation's history. 

In the 16 years that I served with the 
gentleman from Louisiana, I was always 
inspired by his courage, ability, and 
dedication to his country. 

I share with his countless friends their 
sorrow over his sudden passing and I 
extend to his wife and family my 
deepest sympathy. His colleagues in the 
House will never forget him. 
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Newswomen Who Cover the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
the brightest members of the Washing- 
ton press corps is Bonnie Angelo, of 
Long Island’s Newsday. Bonnie, who 
was installed this month as president of 
the Women's National Press Club, is 
known throughout Washington not, only 
for her great talent but also for her 
cheerful disposition. Editor and Pub- 
lisher, on September 9, published an 
article about Bonnie Angelo, which I 
know will be of interest to the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NeEwswomen WHO Cover THE New FRONTIER 
(By Gerry Van der Heuvel) 
BONNIE ANGELO 
First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy sat at the 
head table glancing frequently at the pro- 
gram in front of her. On the makeshift stage 
in the Statler's Presidential Room a little 
blond girl rode out on a tricycle and said 
her mame was Carolyn, she was 3, and she 
“lives upstairs.” She also volunteered such 
information as her mother’s age and shoe 
size and that sometimes her daddy sat 
pees with his shoes off doing nothing at 


It was the Women's National Press Club's 
annual dinner and stunt night—the distaff 
version of the Gridiron Club's lampoon of 
Washington VIP's. 

Wearing a $3.98 dress from a 5- and 10- 
cent store and a borrowed $385 blonde wig, 
the petite girl on the slightly oversized tri- 
Cycle doing an impudent Eloise version of 
the President's daughter was raven-haired 
Bonnie Angelo of Long Island's Newsday. 


SHE GOES ANYWHERE 


Two days later she received the first an- 
nual Paul Tobenkin Memorial Award for the 
Nation's best newswriting in the fight 
against bigotry.” 

Diversity is an acquired grace—an adapta- 
bility that city editors like to think the old- 
timers had but they don't come that way 
anymore, 

When the likes of Bonnie Angelo comes 
Along they shake their heads and wonder at 
the sudden benevolence of fate. 

“I don't really have a beat,” she says al- 
Most apologetically. “I just go where some- 
pay going on that looks like a good 


Occasionally “something's going on“ at 
the White House, at a congressional hearing, 
or down at Cape Canaveral. 

The Tobenkin award was for her f}ve-part 
Series on the situation in Prince Edward 
County, Va., where the public schools were 
closed rather than submit to integration. 
Negro children were left without schools. 

‘The effect of Bonnie Angelo’s series was 
Considerable in stimulating public action 
to provide education of Negro children,” the 
award committee sald. It was well re- 
Ported, well documented, well researched, 
and extremely well written.“ 

Bonnie and her husband, Harold Levy, and 


nard Baker comprise Newsday's Wash- 
ington bureau, 
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Hal, bureau chief, does the “think 
pieces”"—the interpretative stories, Leonard 
Baker concentrates on the local angle, and 
Bonnie usually comes up with the "people" 
stories that Alicia Patterson's paper handles 
so well in its three-column format. 

In addition, Newsday syndicates its spe- 
cial features. The Chicago Sun-Times gave 
three- and four-column spreads 3 days run- 
ning to Bonnie's stories from Cape Ca- 
naveral during the launching of the first 
American astronaut, 


UP FROM THE SOUTH 


Bonnie came up from Winston-Salem, N.C., 
stopping to do a stint at the fashion editor's 
and home furnishings desk at Newsday. 

“In fact,” she says, “you name the depart- 
ment and I've been in it—everyplace but the 
sports desk and I wouldn't be surprised if 
I landed there.” And if she did she'd go out 
and learn every play in the Washington Red- 
skins’ book, finagle a pipeline to the Senators’ 
dugout, and know every trout stream and 
deer track in Maryland and Virginia. 

One gets the impression that Bonnle must 
have taken the alarm clock apart as a child 
and was so intrigued with what she found 
that she's been delving into inner workings 
ever since, 

LEAST FEMININE MIND 


Her good friend, Nancy Hanschman of 
CBS, and godmother of 19-month-old Chris- 
topher Levy, sums up Bonnie as “the most 
feminine of all people with the least femi- 
nine mind. She has a knack of getting to 
the heart of a story no matter what the 
subject.” 

Her husband and boss concurs with this. 

“Bonnie is a superb reporter,” he says. 
“She writes with a great deal of flair and 
does a good job no matter what the assign- 
ment.” 

“Of course, maybe I shouldn't be saying 
this,“ he laughte. “— this relationship gets 
somewhat involved—but we have great fun.” 

As a matter of fact, thanks to Bonnie, Hal 
is prowoman reporter oriented. 

“Women reporters in Washington,” he says, 
“haye demonstrated they are just as able 
and in some cases more so, Whether a re- 
porter is male or female should not be con- 
sidered. It's the kind of job that is done. 
The male has no inherent talent for report- 
ing that's greater than the female's. As far 
as physical hardships are concerned, Bonnie 
demonstrated during the Presidential cam- 
paign that she could keep up with the rest 
in going sometimes 20 and 22 hours a day.” 

Bonnie and Hal met in the newsroom of 
the Winston-Salem Journal, The first time 
they talked together Hal complimented her 
on a story she had done on the State parole 
system. P 

“Bonnie's cheerfulness helps her in her 
relations with otħer reporters,” Hal says. 
“She's not overly aggressive—some women 
reporters are—but she's interested in every- 
thing and she’s intensely curious.” 


THE PEALE TWIST 


An abundance of curiosity has paid off in 
her work. This includes a preelection scoop 
which she shared with John Lindsay of the 
Washington Post. 

A group of Protestant ministers, headed by 
Norman Vincent Peale, met in Washington 
with a total press blackout. According to 
Bonnie the participants had to show identifi- 
cation before they were admitted to the room 
and they were warned not to talk to re- 
porters. 

“If they hadn't been so secretive,” Bonnie 
says, “I probably wouldn't have been inter- 
ested in their meeting.” 

But they were and Bonnie was interested. 


“She and Lindsay found a way to be at the 


closed session. They eavesdropped and re- 
ported what was said at the meeting. The 
press conference later was not nearly so all- 
inclusive. 
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Although her assignments are varied, and 
she finds this a satisfactory arrangement, 
Bonnie admits that playing the field has its 
drawbacks. 

“Sometimes, I think it would be nice,“ 
she says, to be a member of the ‘club'—in 
the House, Press Gallery, for instance, or at 
the White House, although I do feel at home 
there from covering the campaign. 

Bonnie thought it was fun representing 
Newsday with Alicia Patterson coming out 
for Kennedy and Harry F. Guggenheim (her 
husband and coowner of the paper) being a 
stanch Republican. 

“The other reporters would kid me,” Bon- 
nie says, “and ask which faction I was repre- 
senting this week.” 

Presidential campaigns, even those they 
haven't covered, are of great interest to the 
Levys. They have an impressive collection 
of campaign and Presidential mementos 
dating back to the Civil War. 

Adlai Stevenson has promised them a cam- 
paign handkerchief that his grandfather had 
when he ran for Vice President. They still 
have hope that it wasn't just a “campaign 
promise.” 


The Red Mein Kampf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in our 
present struggle it is essential that we 
understand that human freedom and 
dignity go hand in hand with improved 
economic strength and physical well-be- 
ing; and that one without the other can- 
not long endure. We require a patriotic 
citizenry, sensitive and courageous and 
willing. There is an example of this in 
our midst, the International Latex Cor- 
poration and its founder, A. N. Spanel. 
Over the years by means of informative 
editorial advertisements in paid news- 
paper space they have reminded the free 
world of the strength produced by the 
value we prize and the threats the Krem- 
lin poses. 

As the most recent example of this 
patriotic effort, I as“ unanimous consent 
that the editorial advertisement by A. N. 
Spanel which appeared in the New York 
Times on Friday, September 22, 1961, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre Rep MEIN KAMPF 
(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

Khrushehev's main dispute is with this 
country. His object is to secure surrender 
at Berlin by the United States. But he is 
seeking to secure American surrender by 
threatening the British, the French, and the 
West Germans, 

“What Khrushchev has really been telling 
the British, French, and Western German 
representatives there, is not just that he has 
the bombs to annihilate them. He has been 
telling them, rather, that in any real crunch 
at Berlin, he will use his bombs first against 
Britain, France, and Western Germany * * * 
after that, of course, the Americans will not 
move a finger (so he says). 

“This ‘you~ ~it-first’ line gives ugly 
meaning to the publicly used word ‘hostages," 
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* Although the style is Hitlerian, even 
Adolf Hitler never used quite these tactics.” 
The above is an excerpt of an analysis by 
the distinguished journalist, Mr. Joseph 
Alsop. It appeared Friday in his column 
under the title, “Hitler Never Did This.” 

Obviously, Khrushehev's contempt spares 
none, not even the Russian people from 
whom he has kept the truth about his reck- 
less nuclear testing. Even for them his stock 
in trade includes total censorship and falsi- 
fication. f 

His brazen, cynical call for peace talks 
while he completes the entrapment of the 
East German people and their barbed-wire 
imprisonment, forces the comparison be- 
tween Khrushchey and Hitler. So much so, 
indeed, that we are persuaded to reprint our 
article “The Red Mein Kampf,” which first 
appeared in the press June 7, 1961. 

No matter what transpired in the per- 
sonal dialogs between President Kennedy 
and Premier Khrushchev, the war called 
peace” will go on until the terrible conse- 
quences are fully understood and there is 
a final return to sanity. 

In the aftermath of the Vienna venture 
in summitry, it is all-important to remem- 
ber that the fundamentals of the historic 
conflict between the two worlds cannot be 
altered by words or slogans or social ameni- 
ties. The Kremlin's changes of tactics 
its swings between “smiling diplomacy” and 
desk-thumping rage—must not again blind 
us to the inflexible objectives of world com- 
munism. 

Those objectives have remained fixed, 
whether their chief spokesman was a Lenin, 
a Stalin, or an exuberant Khrushchev. They 
have been spelled out in all the basic Com- 
munist documents from 1917 to date. They 
add up to a total commitment to the con- 
quest and burial of the freedom, the moral- 
ity, the human dignity and the spiritual 
values by which the Western world lives. 

This, in essence, was the point made bril- 
liantly by one of our ablest journalists, Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond, in a recent column in 
The Washington Post when he wrote: 

“The place to examine Soviet objectives is 
not in the face of Nikita Khrushchev but 
the face of Communist dogma and practice. 
These objectives have not changed an iota 
from Lenin to Stalin to Khrushchev; and 
are expounded in the Moscow manifesto of 
December 1960, as openly as Hitler’s plans in 
‘Mein Kampf.’ Signed by the representa- 
tives of 81 Communist Parties, it represents 
the declared purposes of the Soviet Union 
and Red China.” 

The manifesto makes it clear: 

That wars of national liberation—as in 
Laos and Vietnam—are “sacred wars,” justifi- 
able and desirable, never to be considered 
ended until they have brought Communist 
regimes. 

That any non-Communist regime is auto- 
matically illegitimate and therefore fair 
prey to Communist attack of all kinds, 

That peaceful coexistence means that the 
West must not join in defending any coun- 
try against Communist attack and must not 
help any country which has temporarily lost 
its independence to Communist attack. 

When, for tactical reasons Mr, Khru- 
shchey's words and music may vary from 
the Moscow manifesto, the only safe course 
is to remember the Moscow manifesto, no 
matter how jovial- Mr. K. seems at the 
moment, 

Mr, Drummond then went on to express 
his certainty that Khrushchev will be un- 
impressed and uninfluenced by what our 
President says, because the Soviets respect 
only power and the will to use it. If Mr. 
Kennedy wants to leave no doubts as to 
American determination to resist Commu- 
nist expansion, the only way to make it 
clear to the Soviet Premier is not by strong 
words but by demonstrating the power and 
the will to resist. 
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Though Mr. Drummond was writing 
shortly before the Vienna confrontation, 
nothing happened there to open his warning 
to question, On the contrary, it has been 
confirmed and fortified. 

The meaningful elements in the fateful 
historic equation are power, Intelligence, de- 
termination, and courage. But even if we 
have these, they will not suffice unless they 
rest on a solid foundation of free world 
unity. As long as the Western alliance is 
disoriented and enfeebled by conflicting pur- 
poses the Kremlin will continue to have 
the right-of-way in carrying out its grand 
design for world conquest, s 

In the perspective of time, indeed, the 
President's meetings with General de Gaulle 
before, and with Prime Minister Macmillan 
after, the exchange of views with Khru- 
shchey are sure to prove much more sig- 
nificant than the Vienna episode. 

We are persuaded that first priority, if 
we are to gain the initiative in the conflict 
with communism, must become the achieve- 
ment of true unity in our own badly splin- 
tered world. On May 5, 1957, we wrote In 
these columns. 

“We hold in our hands a greater deter- 
rent against the Kremlin menace than the 
hydrogen bomb and missiles of global range. 
Its name is Unity, free-world unity of pur- 
pose, geared to a renewed confidence in 
Western civilization,” 

The need for that all-important deterrent 
is more urgent than ever before. Serious 
divisions within the coalition of free na- 
tions, more than anything else, embolden 
the Kremlin to drive more confidently and 
more recklessly toward its goals of world 
dominion. 

All this is explicit in the Moscow equiva- 
lents of Hitler's “Mein Kampf,” As long as 
we gear our emotions and our policies to 
Moscow's temporary tactics and slogans, we 
are condemned to remain victims of decep- 
tion and self-deception. Red leaders from 
Lenin to Khrushchey and Mao Tse-tung have 
spoken bluntly about their main advantage, 
namely the “contradictions in the camp of 
the imperialists.” It is within our power 
to cancel out those contradictions and con- 
front the monolithic enemy with a volun- 
tary but resolute unity of our own. 

Our way of life, yes, survival and growth 
of the whole world, depends on it. 


* 


Kennedy's Economic Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith a letter to the 
editor of the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished in its issue of September 25, 1961. 

The letter deflates the Journal's edi- 
torial on inflation and gives concrete evi- 
dence of the correctness of the policy 
and goals of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, 

The letter by Seymour E. Harris, polit- 
ical science professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity deserves the attention and con- 
sideration of all thinking people: 

KENNEDY'S Economic GOALS 

Your editorlal “The Fount of Inflation” 
(September 11) argues that inflation is not 
to be associated with steel wage-price spirals 
but with cheap money and reckless spend- 
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ing supported by the Kennedy administra- 
tion. The noinflation of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is probably the result, it is held, 
of “relatively noninflationary policies of that 
administration.” 

This seems to the writer to be a wholly 
unsupportable position. First, the Elsen- 
hower administration achieved almost the 
unachievable, an 8 percent inflation of con- 
sumer prices and 9 percent of prices of gross 
national product (GNP) in three peace- 
time years (together with substantial unem- 
ployment), a price record surpassed only 
once in the 20th century in peacetime. 

Second, a study of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee showed that the major 
part of the inflation in wholesale prices 
other than farm and foodstuffs in these 
years was the result of inflation of steel 
prices, And the Eisenhower administration 
was largely responsible for the major steel 
agreement that contributed to this inflation. 
Today, the Kennedy administration has to 
live with the results of this agreement. More- 
over, persistent rumors prevail that Mr. Nixon 
made a deal with the steel producers that 
they would withhold any rise of prices asso- 
ciated with the wage increase until after the 
election. 

Perhaps the inflation was even greater 
than so far has been suggested. In the 
Elsenhower “peace” years the administration 
experienced a 16-percent increase in prices 
of the GNP. 

What about the policies of the Kennedy 
administration? The Journal does not say 
that about two-thirds of the rise of expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1962 over fiscal year 
1961 is for defense; nor does it suggest that 
part of the rise in expenditures reflects un- 
derestimates of expenditures for fiscal year 
1961 and 1962 of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. In the orgy of spending in fiscal 
year 1959 let us observe, with its $12 to $13 
billion deficit, defense accounted only for 
27 percent of the $9 billion rise of expendi- 
tures. 

A point not mentioned by the Journal is 
that with the expected rise of the gross na- 
tional product of about $40 billion in the 
first year of recovery revenues should rise by 
$10 to $12 billion annually and thus assure 
a balanced budget for fiscal year 1963 with- 
out any change in the tax structure. There 
may even be a surplus—on the assumption 
that the international crisis does not deepen. 

Finally, what is the evidence of a cheap 
money policy? Is it that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration wants to provide the country 
with enough money so that interest rates 
do no rise so much as to abort the recovery 
through discouragement of investment? Is 
this the correct approach, or is it the Elsen- 
hower one of starving the economy for money 
and thus contributing substantially to two 
recessions with large and increasing amounts 
of unemployment, probably costing the Na- 
tion substantially more than $100 billion, 
or at least 20 times the expected deficit for 
fiscal year 1962? 

The genius of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in giving the country rising unemploy- 
ment, price Inflation in peacetimes, and 
shorter and shorter recovery periods—45, 35, 
and 25 months in successive rises—is not 
easily matched. 

A restrictive monetary policy was an Im- 
portant contributory cause of our economic 
difficulties. In 3 Eisenhower years the ex- 
pansion in monetary supplies was less than 
1 percent per year, an amount clearly in- 
adequate for an economy that should grow 
at least 4 percent per year. No 8-year period 
in generations has experienced such mone- 
tary restraints, 

The goals of the Kennedy administration 
are maximum growth and minimum infia- 
tion. An Eisenhower record of about 2½ 
percent growth per year and 2-percent rise 
prices in the relevant GNP defiator should 
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not please the supporters of Eisenhower 
economics. A goal of 4 percent or more 
rise of output per year and inflation of less 
than 1 percent (largely neutralized by im- 
proved quality of products), is the goal of 
the Kennedy administration. This is not 
an inflationary program, nor is it based on 
reckless spending; and should inflation 
threaten, the administration is prepared to 
use all anti-inflationary weapons: Not mone- 
tary policy alone, the Eisenhower weapon, 
but fiscal policy also. 

And lastly, let me say that unless labor 
and business are reasonable in their de- 
mands, monetary and fiscal policy will not 
prevent inflation—that is, unless the mone- 
tary authority through restrictive monetary 
Policies should invalidate the rise of wages 
and prices and thus bring on more robust 
depression. 

SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, 
Littauer Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


East Orange, N. J.: Nation’s Cleanest 
City, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our communities continue to 
Brow. Populations are more concen- 

ted than ever. Man is gregarious and 
will enjoy the proximity of more of his 
fellows than ever in the past. This to- 
Setherness means mutual problems. One 
Of these—the general housekeeping and 
beautifying of a town has been solved by 
East Orange, N.J., as described in this 
article by J. Robert Lackey in the Public 
Health News August 1961 for which I 
Tespectfully request inclusion into the 
Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 

Orancr, N.J.: NATION'S CLEANEST CITY, 
1961 

(By J. Robert Lackey, assistant health 

officer, East Orange, N.J.) 
The city of East Orange is the proud win- 
of the 1961 title of The Nation's Clean- 
1 City.” ‘This fact was attested to on May 3, 
961, when the National Clean-Up, Paint-Up 
and Fix-Up Bureau in Washington, D.C., pre- 
—— Mayor James W. Kelly, Jr., with the 

Rest T. Trigg Trophy. 
wine award was based on the city's entry 

ich describes the community effort ex- 
Pended in making the city a better place, in 


e to live, work, and play, through 
N campaigns of community develop- 


pax and betterment. This is only the sec- 
nd year for East Orange in the annual con- 
in 4 In 1960, the city was declared winner 
th ts population class and also was judged 
€ best first entry. 
bran East Orange program is spearheaded 
Kell Citizens’ committee appointed by Mayor 
Y which is made up of rbpresentatives of 
0 engineering, health, fire, and shade tree 
of erent of city government, the board 
cit cation, and by representatives of the 
ed council, garden club, woman’s club, and 
ia Chamber of commerce. The committee 
coordinated by Tom Cervaslo who is super- 
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visor of refuse collection for the engineering 
department. 

The city's refuse collection contract pro- 
vides for two “Clean-Up Week” collections 
each year when all residents are encouraged 
through various media to go through their 
residences and places of work to clean out 
useless or unneeded items. At the same 
time, they are urged to better maintain their 
lawns, hedges, fences, trees, gardens, homes, 
and other buildings to make East Orange a 
safer, cleaner, healthier, more attractive 
city. 

The major spring project is participation 
by the city's 13 public and 6 parochial 
schools in an educational program to dem- 
onstrate the benefits of a clean, healthy, 
well-managed city. Each classroom of each 
school develops posters, slogans, poems, 
songs, skits, etc., to emphasize the merits of 
a cleaner East Orange. Entire assembly 
periods are often devoted to this topic. The 
committee spends an entire week visiting 
the schools to evaluate this participation, 
the cleanliness of the school, the classrooms, 
restrooms and halls, the school property, and 
the children themselves. The children are 
encouraged to work with their parents in 
cleaning, painting, fixing, and planting 
around their homes und properties. Special 
committees plan the supervision of the proj- 
ect for their school. Awards are given in 
three categories; public elementary, paro- 
chial elementary, and high school. 

The spring Clean-Up Week program is thus 
largely promoted through the schools. The 
fall Clean-Up Week collection program is 
coordinated with Fire Protection Week. The 
clean-up committee was also instrumental 
in initiating an air pollution control pro- 
gram for the first time in the spring of 1961. 
The major emphasis in this effort was placed 
on the operation of building incinerators and 
oll-burning equipment in apartment and 
commercial buildings, 

The health department has been an active 
and enthusiastic participant in these clean- 
up programs since they were started. The 
value of the program to the health depart- 
ment can be summarized as follows: 

1. It brings about a citizen awareness of 
the benefits of a clean city. 

2. It materially reduces potential rodent 
harborages. 

3. It reduces the number of unsightly lots 
and ragweed-growing areas. f 

4. It is a sound action program that cre- 
ates year-round good will. 

5. It brings the department into close 
cooperative programing with a number of 
the other major departments, thus 
it easier to get close cooperation throughout 
the year. 7 

6. The school program is an outstanding 
health educatign demonstration on an an- 
nual basis which reaches the entire 12,000 
schoolchildren. 

7. The success of the program has brought 
widespread recognition to the city of East 
Orange and indirectly to all departments in- 
volved. 


Ringing Declaration of American 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
ringing speech before the United Nations 


yesterday, President Kennedy made our 
position as a nation clear before the 
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world—our willingness and desire to 
work for peace, coupled with our firm 
commitment to join freemen everywhere 
in standing up to their responsibilities. 

As the Washington Post so clearly 
stated the issue this morning: 

President Kennedy held up the vision of 
a world free of terror, of despotism, and of 
the weapons of mass extermination. In do- 
ing so, he in effect challenged the Russians 
across the board, on all the great issues of 
the day that threaten peace—their efforts 
to handcuff the United Nations, their manu- 
factured crisis in Berlin, and their stalling 
on disarmament. * * + 

Only time will disclose whether such words 
are wasted upon the Soviet Union; whether 
either (the President’s) appeal for peace or 
his warning that we have the will and the 
weapons to defend a just cause will be heard; 
whether the grim facts of the world crisis 
any longer are open to the arbitrament of 
reasoned words. We must now wait upon the 
events of the crucial 10 months of which 
the President spoke. We will wait in better 
spirit and in firmer resolve because our cause 
has been well stated. What words can do 
for our purpose, our principles, and our pol- 
icy they now have done. 


Mr. Speaker, this was a truly great 
speech at a time when it was sorely 
needed, and I would like to join my many 
colleagues who have congratulated the 
President on his wisdom, courage, and 
insight at this critical period in our 
history. 


Cutting the Dropout Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial broadcast in the public in- 
terest by the Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co., station WBZ—WBZ-TV in Boston, 
Mass.: 


CUTTING THE DROPOUT RATE 


(Delivered by Paul G. O'Friel, general 
manager, WBZ; James E. Allen, general 
manager, WBZ-TV) 

Late last month WBZ joined in a wide- 
spread appeal to young people to return to 
school at the end of the summer vacation 
‘period. Classes haye now reopened for the 
new school year, and we hope that very few 
youngsters have made the mistake of pre- 
maturely halting their education. 

Today we'd like to follow this educational 
problem one step further. We'd like to show 
what individual communities can do in the 
coming year to-see that those now in school 
stay on to earn their diplomas. 

Educators have been concerned with the 
dropout problem for years. And here in New 
England we've done better than other parts 
of the country in holding our young people 
in school. Still the record should be im- 
proved in many communities. And two 
definite steps can be taken that will help do 
just that. 

Surprisingly enough, one step is simply to 
improve students’ reading ability. Reading 
difficulties are the source of many serious 
student problems. It's the ter who 
can’t understand his work, who can't keep 
up with his class who is most likely to quit 
school. 
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Programs have been developed that will 
greatly improve the reading of almost any 
student. Yet of our 250 Massachusetts high 
schools, less than half now offer this vital 
assistance. 

The second way to attack the dropout 
problem is to develop good guidance pro- 
grams. Studies in the State shown that 
where adequate guidance facilities are avail- 
able, the dropout rate is cut roughly in half. 

All but a handful of our secondary schools 
now have at least some guidance program, 
But in many places the ratio of students to 
guidance personnel is far too large for effec- 
tive work. The average across the State is 
one guidance teacher to every 550 students. 
Leading educators, though, feel the ratio 
should be no higher than one to 300. 

There will always be some youngsters who 
will not finish high school. And some drop- 
outs are the result of personal problems be- 
yond the community's control. But there are 
thousands of other youngsters who could be 
helped through school with improved read- 
ing and guidance facilities. 

It costs money to attract and retain an 
adequate number of trained guidance person- 
nel. It costs money to expand reading pro- 
grams. But this money is an investment in 
youth and the overall community. 


Tribute to the Late Representative 
Overton Brooks of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Overton Brooks,” published in 
the Shreveport (La.) Times of Septem- 
ber 18, 1961, being a tribute to the late 
Representative Overton Brooks, of Lou- 
Islana. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OVERTON BROOKS 

Few men on the American political scene— 
past or present—have bucked the political 
winds of partisan politics with the success 
of Overton Brooks. For 25 years he sat in 
the House of Representatives through 13 
successive victorious elections, Efforts were 
made though rarely to unseat him bcth in 
his own Democratic Party's primaries and 
through Republican opposition in general 
elections. Always he swept to victory, usu- 
ally with ease. He became known as un- 
beatable. 

That, together with congressional sen- 
jority thus gained, plus indefatigable will 
to work for constituents even in the most 
insignificant matters, carried Mr. Brooks to 
high prestige in Congress—to House com- 
mittee prominence rarely if ever equaled by 
any Representative from this State. For 
many years he was ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Committee. 
When the space age came and a new com- 
mittee was necessary, Mr. Brooks was unani- 
mous choice of his party in the House for 
chairman. He held that post at his death. 
Recently, a private industrial organization 
honored him as “Space Congressman of the 
Year.” He was a Regent of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, a member of the Joint Con- 

onal Committee on the Smithsonian 
Institution Museum of History and Tech- 
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nology Building, and of the Government 
Operations Committee. 

Of course Mr. Brooks benefited from the 
one party system of the South so far as gen- 
eral elections were concerned. But through 
a quarter of a century he was able to guide 
his political course in a manner that carried 
him from the original status in 1936 of “a 
Long candidate” to a point where at times 
he aroused both ire and support of both 
conservatives and “liberals” in and out of his 
party and yet could be defeated by neither. 
He was a capable political craftsman who 
never let himself be lulled into belief of 
political security by a big election victory. 
The end of one campaign, to him, simply 
was the signal to prepare for the next one. 

Often those who had opposed Mr. Brooks 
vigorously in one campaign would support 
him in the next—or past supporters would 
turn to opposition. For example, his tough- 
est fight for reelection was in 1942 when solid 
Shreveport union labor support, organized 
to a perfection rarely found in any one 
economic group in any election, kept him 
in office. Later votes on certain issues in 
Congress aroused antipathy among organized 
labor and support among business conserva- 
tives. 

The strongest outbreak against Mr. Brooks 
came during the present session of the House 
when he voted with the Democratic Party to 
pack the House Rules Committee—a plan 
conceived by Kennedy and other liberal 
forces who hoped to speed action on Kennedy 
“liberal” legislation. Mr. Brooks had been 
reelected last fall by a substantial majority 
over general election Republican opopsition 
in a district where the GOP Nixon ticket 
gained a majority over two opposing tickets 
in Shreveport and Caddo and a large 
plurality in the congressional district as a 
whole. He had not endorsed the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket until the afternoon before 
election. The result of this series of inci- 
dents was, for the first time in Mr. Brooks“ 
political career, creation of an organized ef- 
fort—immediately after he had won an elec- 
tion—to oppose him in the next election. 

What the result might have been had Mr, 
Brooks lived is something no one can say. 
But his answer was to gird for battle at once 
and he had been carrying on his fight for 
1962 from a hospital bed when death ended 
a career which had wrapped him in the 
mantles of unending victory for a quarter 
of a century. 

Opposition to Mr. Brooks in campaigns 
and in connection with votes in Congress 
on highly controversial issues was purely 
political and partisan, never personal, Those 
who opposed him most strongly at times 
on the political front often were among his 
close friends in nonpolitical life. On his last 
trip to Shreveport—shortly before he had to 
undergo abdominal surgery In Washington— 
he visited and chatted cordially with some 
who had been most outspoken in criticism of 
his House Rules Committee vote. 

The political philosophy of Mr. Brooks 
was bullit chiefly on one keystone: his 
party—the Democratic Party. He was, heart 
and soul, a Democrat in general political 
philosophy and, nearly always, in his votes. 


But he did not hesitate to go against National. 


Democratic Party principles on Issues such 
as segregation. Often he explained actions 
in Congress which brought some criticism 
with the statement that I am a Democrat, 
I was elected as a Democrat on a Democratic 
Party ticket, and in the general operation 
and functioning of my party I stand behind 
it always.“ 

There are literally thousands of persons 
in the Fourth District who can recall per- 
sonal kindnesses, favors, or action in of- 
ficial capacity by Mr. Brooks in their behalf. 
No request was too insignificant in nature 
or too unimportant politically or otherwise 
to gain his help in personal or community 
problems unless departure from his estab- 
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lished political beliefs was involved. Rarely 
did a person asking a favor—or a service— 
fail to get a personal reply to the request 
and personal action by Mr. Brooks or his 
staff. 

Through his party seniority and prestige, 
and through his endless personal efforts, Mr. 
Brooks did much for his district, particular- 
ly in gaining and retaining military installa- 
tions and in such fields as flood control and 
other waterway development. He was a 
devout churchman, a member of many pro- 
fessional and other organizations. He gained 
many honors and tributes through his work 
as a Congressman. The respect with which 
he was held in Washington as well as in 
Louisiana was demonstrated in the state- 
ments of regret expressed by high Federal, 
State, parish, and city officials, including 
President Kennedy, and by civic leaders lo- 
cally. 

The Times joins the people of Louisiana's 
Fourth Congressional District—as well as 
many others elsewhere who knew and re- 
spected Mr. Brooks—in extending sympathy 
and condolences to the surviving members 
of his family: especially to Mrs. Brooks and 
to their daughter, Laura Anne. 


Milk and Politics Shouldn’t Be Mixed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as I frequently have sta 
when discussing my national milk sani- 
tation bill, sanitary regulations are for 
the protection of the public health and 
should not be used as trade barriers tO 
protect local milk monopolies. By the 
same token, my national milk sanitation 
legislation is a sound, constructive and 
much-needed measure, and it should not 
be turned into a political football to be 
kicked here and there for political ad- 
vantage. 

An editorial in the September 20, 1961, 
Dairy Record takes the same view on 
this matter. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include that edi- 
torial in the RECORD. 

Pourrics Rears A Very Ucty HEAD 

To our recollection, the Midwest ques- 
tioned neither the motives nor the integrity 
of Ezra T. Benson or other former Secretar- 
ies of Agriculture when they opposed Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation laws but now that 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
has given the National Milk Sanitation Act 
his qualified endorsement, he is accused bY 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York and 
others in the East as being provincial and 
the motivation for his decision was his Mid- 
west background. s 

Governor Rockefeller in his ill-tempered 
diatribe charged that passage of the Milk 
Sanitation Act would open the markets of 
New York's dairymen to a periodic flood 
surplus milk from the upper Midwest and 
would mean disastrous results for the New 
York dairyman. It is very evident that 
someone put those words in the Governors 
mouth; otherwise, he would know that 
is highly improbable. Of course, no men 
tion was made by the Governor of the stead- 
ily mounting surplus of New York milk that 
is going into manufactured dairy products. 
and with which Midwestern manufacturer 
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are finding it increasingly dificult to com- 
pete because of the maladjustment of the 
class 3 price under order 27 and the manu- 
facturing milk prices in the Midwest. 

Among others who went into a pet when 
Secretary Freeman knocked over some of the 
sacred cows (figuratively speaking, of 
course), of eastern markets sanitary require- 
ments, was Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Republican, of New York. After Senator 
Husrat H. HumrereY, Democrat, of Minne- 
Sota, accused Governor Rockefeller of assum- 
ing a “horse and buggy” attitude, Senator 
Keatine’s reply approached the height of 
asininity when he stated that Senator 
Humpurer apparently did not care about the 
health of New Yorkers and that “now that 
the presidential campaign is over, he is ex- 
Clusively Minnesota bound.” We defy Sena- 
tor Kearns to produce any evidence that 
milk produced and distributed under the 
U.S. Public Health Service model code has 
ever endangered the health of anyone. 

The whole point is that Secretary Freeman 
did not attack the milk sanitation regula- 
tions of any city or any State. However, be- 
Cause many eastern producer groups have 
made such a fetish of their allegedly higher 
milk sanitation standards than those recom- 
Mended by the U.S. Public Health Service, a 
Comparison was made by Secretary Freeman 
Of the USPHS model code and the regulations 
in force in many of the eastern milk market- 

areas. 

Despite pious protestations to the contrary, 
many of the so-called health regulations set 
up by municipalities and States are not 
designed wholly to protect the consumer but 
rather as economic barriers: And when any- 
one claims that the health of the consumers 
is endangered when they use milk produced 
Under the model code of the USPHS, he 
either is displaying his ignorance or is not 
being honest. 

The unfortunate part of the discussion on 
the National Milk Sanitation Act is that it 
has been permitted to degenerate into a 
Political brawl despite the fact that It is not 

fought along political lines. And both 
Parties have been equally culpable, 

We have disagreed with Secretary Freeman 
On several occasions, but we credit him with 
giving an honest and sincere statement of his 

Is with reference to the Sanitation Act. 
t is our feeling that Governor Rockefeller 
and his political buddies are attempting to 
2 political hay from Secretary Freeman's 
tatement. We feel that Senator KEATING'S 
Temarks were better left unsaid and the same 
8 be applied to those made by Sena- 
bas Wiame Proxmmer, Democrat, of Wis- 
tain who declared that Governor Rocke- 
er who probably is a likely candidate for 
1864 Publican presidential nomination in 
has thrown away any chance he might 

ve had to win the Wisconsin primary. 
to nere are others who are doing their best 
Use the Sanitation Act as a way to build 
Bs Ir political fences. To all of them we say 
3 on both your houses. Let the issue 
nh decided on its merits and not be used 

& political football. 


Drifting on the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES MC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, earlier 
Scns Reo cee er 
National Historical Fark. A similar bill 
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was approved by the Senate on August 
2, 1961. p 

'This legislation is receiving the support 
of organizátions and individuals through- 
the United States. Recently a resident 
of the Sixth Congressional District in 
Maryland, Miss Ada E. Clarke, sent me 
an excerpt from her father’s diary con- 
cerning the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
Her father, Mr. William J. T. Clarke was 
appointed to the Treasury Department by 
President Abraham Lincoln and was & 
Treasury employee of 53 years. He was 
also an excellent writer and his record 
of his 2-day trip down the Monacacy 
River and along the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal in 1896 gives a picture of the 
C. & O. Canal as accurate today as it was 
over 65 years ago. The excerpt follows: 

DRIFTING ON THE POTOMAC 


It is only rational to Indicate some reason 
for whatever you do. Therefore I say that 
under the pressure of work during the busy 
season, I began to feel that I was getting too 
much under the sway of its swirl, so I re- 
solved to jump out of the vortex before I 
was swept In the undertow. So I took Will 
and went down to the depot, one Sunday 
morning, and got aboard a train, to go any- 
where; saying I was golng to hunt a spot to 
camp for a week or so, somewhere up the 
Potomac. We rode on the railroad for a 
couple of hours, and got out of the train in 
an open stubble field, about 2 miles from the 
Monacacy. We walked across the field and 
took a road leading down to the river, pluck- 
ing some blackberries that grew on bushes 
in the dusky mystery of ditches; and also 
went in an orchard and plucked some few 
green apples. 

At the river, we walked along some dis- 
tance beside the canal, came to the locks, 
where was a store, the lockkeeper's house, and 
the dwelling of the man who kept the store, 
on the hiliside in a small garden, among 
some trees. There were several boys at the 
lock, and one young man, with only one leg, 
whom I knew to be the son of the man who 
owned several small skiffs that were drawn 
up on the shore of the river. I asked him if 
he would hire a boat for me for a few hours, 
and he said they were all engaged. So I 
went into the store to inquire where I could 
get one; and bought some crackers and 
cheese, while the storekeeper told me all he 
could about the impossibility of getting a 
boat. They seemed to consider that there 
was something extraordinary and suspicious 
in this idea of seeking a place to camp: and 
by keeping up the conversation were trying 
to focus their judgment as to whether I 
really had any such purpose in my mind. 
I wasn’t very sure about it myself, but I did 
not want them to find that out, as what I 
mostly was after was a boat, for I really 
wanted to float down the river. However, I 
knew that If they found that out they would 
not let me have a boat. The one-legged 
youth, whose opinion of me had been some- 
what shaken by an undertone rémark of one 
of the boys, who had known me at Comus, 
finally came to the conclusion that the boy 
was sinister in what he had said, and con- 
cluded to let me have an old boat that was 
tied up on the other side of the river. “Any- 
thing that will float, will suit me,” I said. 
So we went down to the river shore, and got 
into a skiff and crossed the river, where we 
found an ancient bateau, chained to the 
gnarled roots of an old tree, where it had 
been decaying in the mud. It looked as if it 
had begun to vegetate, from long disuse; for 
these was a growth of grass in its seams, and 
it was liberally encased with mud, the wood- 
work, in parts, porous like cork In decay, for 
it had evidently been long abandoned. 

“Will that sult you?” inquired the youth 
with a pecullar smile, as if he wondered if 
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I was gawk enough to take it. “Will you 
guarantee it to float, and keep the water 
out?” “Oh, yes; it's safe enough, and dry.“ 
“Well,” I said, “I don't care for looks, if you 
say it is safe.” “I wouldn't dare to tell you 
it was all right, If it was not,” said the youth, 
in a way that assured me. So Will and I got 
in the boat, and looked it over; then I paid 
for its hire, and said we were going to float 
down the river some miles, and I would send 
the boat back on a canal boat the next day. 

“Oh, it don't matter,” sald the youth, 
“if it never comes back; we ain't got no use 
for it.” 

Will took up the oars, and pulled her out 
in the middle of the stream; letting her float 
down on the current, which made toward 
the snags of two trees, through which the 
boat shot on the incline of a fall. The banks 
of the river were overgrown with trees, that 
shaded the broad stream, which had high 
bluffs on either side. It was beautiful in 
the grandeur of the wilds of nature, for it 
was like floating through the solitudes of 
a wilderness that had never been explored. 

It was a lovely bright day of golden sun- 
shine, no breeze stirring, and in places where 
the stream ran deep, the surface was smooth 
as glass, with thistledown and dust floating 
on the water, and gossamer webs with a 
silvery flicker, were easily discernible, stretch- 
ing across the stream, from the wildwoods 
and brush of the lonely banks, in the silence 
of the beautiful day. 

We floated along all the afternoon, Will 
merely rowing the boat slowly in the pleasure 
he enjoyed, guiding her where the current 
was sluggish, and letting her go freely in the 
rapids, very much exhilerated, sometimes 
swinging in the swirl of an eddy, and hear- 
ing the caw of crows, as they lifted on wings 
of laboring flight from the trees. For the 
country through which we were passing on 
the stream was a lonely solitude, and we were 
in the deep valley with heights on either side 
covered with a dense growth of wild forests; 
the only signs of life being blue herons, seen 
now and then, standing solemnly at the edge 
of reeds where the shores were marshy in 
the shallows, and we could see the boulders 
that covered the bottom of the river, the 
green slimy grass waving in the flow of the 
water, which was only a few feet deep, and 
so clear we could see the big fish dart off 
and flash out of sight, and we could hear 
the dreamlike voices of birds in quiet lul- 
labies of song that seemed the very echo of 
the drowsy leisure of the warm, pleasant day. 

Then we came where the stream seemed 
to open its bosom in the slope of the long 
green, hills, rising far away to the lone blue 
sky; with cattle browsing on the hillsides 
and down in lonely meadows of pasturage 
land. And here the river was parted in the 
middle in many islands, with swash-chan- 
nels flowing between them, so that they 
were isolated in links of a long chain, one 
after another, in groups of trees, and with 
long-shelving beaches, like proud argosies 
in verdure breasting the stream with every 
sail outspread on tall majestic masts, sail- 
ing grandly toward the sun, the wind flip- 
ping coins of gold on their prows in glances 
of gilding sunlight. 

Sometimes the point of an island, partly 
submerged, with white sandy beach and 
pebbles, would seem like the nose of a big 
fish, swimming swiftly, as it made its way 
against the flow of the current of the stream, 
that seemed to smile in a marl of shallow 
water, flicking silver and gold in the sun- 
light on the cluttering white pebbles and 
sparkling bubbles in the lightly lisping wa- 
ter, and we heard the flutter of wings as 
some big buzzards rose in flight from the 
carcass of a calf that had been swept down 
in a freshet; and on the shelving strand of 
smooth white sand, many silvery curlews 
with bright red eyes and twittering voices 
were hopping about very lively; and sand 
snipes, with long bills and slender legs, 
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were picking the worms hid among the peb- 
bles on the beach, glistening rays of gold 
in the flery blaze of sunlight, sweeping in a 
flood of warm, golden sunshine down the 
sylvan valley of the beautiful stream. 

Drifting along on the lazy flow of the 
river, how dreamy seemed the day, in a land 
where it seemed always afternoon, the drowsy 
lull of tinkling cowbells, the humming of 
busy bees, the fragrance of the wild rose and 
honeysuckle, the pensive song of the phoebe 
bird that seems the very voice of the soll- 
tude, the lull of the water gurgling in the 
swift flow of rapids, and now by perpendicu- 
lar bluffs of rugged grey rocks, overgrown 
with ivy, and with pendent vines of the 
trumpet flower in scarlet bloom, tall syca- 
mores or the spires of cedars, the chatter of 
noisy bluejays; then by flat meadows 
stretching far inland, whence you could see 
the vapory violet that ever hovers on the 
mountains, far away in the distance on the 
verge of the sky; and floating by narrow 
gulches where the islands of trees slit the 
stream in twain, in openings like windows, 
as we slowly drifted by. N 

It was restful indeed to lie in the boat 
like a couch and drift along on the silent 
water, as the shadows of the trees began to 
walk and stretch in the elongation of the 
sun descending in the west in the rich 
glowing tints of evening, as we floated into 
the gloom of the lofty bluffs, at Balls Bluffs, 
opposite the meadows where some thousand 
men were slain in the early days of the War 
of the Rebellion, long, long ago. Slowly 
gliding and quietly slipping on a long stretch 
of sluggish water that was as smooth as 
ice and silent, with duck feathers, chaff of 
wheat, and fluff of thistle needles floating 
on the mirror-like water, glittering in sil- 
very flashes, in the long gliding rays of the 
evening sun, now shining down the valley 
of the river. It was here we pulled into 
Edwards Ferry. 


Garner Gives Stock in 10 More Banks to 
Southwest Texas Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


. OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, since it is 
my honor to represent the district in 
Texas which includes Uvalde, the home 
of the renowned former Vice President 
of the United States, John Nance 
Garner, people frequently ask me about 
him, his health, and his activities. 

It should therefore be of interest to 
many to read the article which appeared 
in the September 21 issue of the Uvalde 
Leader-News concerning Mr. Garner. I 
will add that Mr. Garner is enjoying 
good health. He continues to take a 
deep and sincere interest in govern- 
mental affairs and in the stability and 
well-being of our country. 

Aside from his great contribution to 
the cause of good government, Mr. 
Garner has achieved distinction as a 
benefactor of mankind. That fact is 
evidenced by the recent contribution to 
the Southwest Texas Junior College, de- 
scribed in the following article from the 
Leader-News: 

Monday of this week John Garner pre- 
sented to Southwest Texas Junior College 
his stock shares in 10 Texas banks and 
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Wednesday gave the college $100,000 in cash, 
Garner said he estimated the bank stocks 
worth at Ifast $200,000. 

Last month Garner gave the college his 
bank stock certificates at the La Pryor State 
Bank and the Zavala County Bank at Crystal 
City. This previous gift included controlling 
interest in the Zavala County Bank, 
amounted to an estimated $300,000 to 
$500,000. 

Still previously to the aforementioned gifts 
the former Vice President of the United 
States gave $100,000 to Southwest Texas 
Junior College. 

Bank stock gifts Monday of this week 
included shares in the following banks: 
Union National Bank of Laredo, American 
Bank of Commerce at Victoria, Stockmen's 
National Bank at Cotulla, Zavala County 
Bank at Crystal City, First State Bank & 
Trust Co. at Rio Grande City, First National 
Bank at Poth, First State Bank & Trust Co. 
at Mission, Groos National Bank at San An- 
tonio, First State Bank at Three Rivers, and 
City National Bank at Colorado City. 

In making the presentations Monday and 
Wednesday of this week Garner again stated 
to the college officials: 

“Everything I have was obtained in this 
area and I decided to give it back where it 
came from. The people of Uvalde County 
and this area made it possible for me to 
have what Ihave. This is my way of show- 
ing my appreciation." 

He also added that he had never had a 
chance to go to college but wanted a part 
in helping make SWTJC the best college in 
the country. 


United States Shifting Concepts on U.N., 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, few 
of us gathered here today would deny 
that this Nation is facing a critical period 
for its very existence. Berlin, Cuba, 
Laos, the United Nations—each of these 
problems and many more demand cour- 
age and firmness if America is to con- 
tinue as the free world’s leader. Vacil- 
lation and indecision in these critical 
days may even signal the ultimate defeat 
of this Nation. 

In realization of these bunt realities 
of national survival in the nuclear age, 
the Kennedy administration is gradu- 
ally reviewing the idealistic concepts 
which it brought to office last winter. A 
careful ear is now listening to those crit- 
ics and advisers who have advocated a 
more realistic policy of aiding our reli- 
able allies and conducting a foreign pol- 
icy with our national interest as the 
prime consideration. 

The gravity of present world tensions 
necessitating a critical review of this 
administration’s foreign policy demands 
the urgent attention of every citizen. In 
the belief that my colleagues will benefit 
greatly I am enclosing two Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune articles from its edito- 
rial section of September 24. I com- 
mend these thoughtful words for the 
careful consideration of all Members of 
the Congress: 
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TOPIC oF THE Wreex—US, SHIFTING Concerts 
On U.N., FOREIGN Am 


(By Richard Wilson) 


WasHIncton.—Pinpointing trends in of- 
ficial thought is hazardous. A supposed 
trend may be no more than a flimsy and 
fleeting confirmation of the beliefs of the 
beholder. 

It is with reseryations, therefore, that one 
may tentatively conclude that the Kennedy 
administration has moved away from ideal- 
istic concepts of America's role in the United 
Nations and as the supplier of economic ald 
to one and all. 

With some degree of safety, however, it 
may be sald that the Kennedy administration 
reflects a deep disappointment in the United 
Nations as an agency based upon the realism 
of the division of world power. 

This will not necessarily be reflected in 
President Kennedy's speech to the United 
Nations. Public policy still calls for a brave 
front on the potential of the world organ- 
ization. 

Also, with some degree of safety, it may 
be said that the Kennedy administration 
has turned a critical eye on continued aid 
to neutral nations which are not thought 
actually to share U.S, ideas on world order- 
Aid to Ghana, Yugoslavia and other coun- 
tries is under reexamination. 

What may be developing is not a rejection 
of either the United Nations or generous 
foreign aid, but what some would consider 
more realism in the pursuit of American 
self-interest in both the United Nations and 
foreign aid. 

Two high-level officials are playing an im- 
portant part in this. One is the President's 
brother, Robert F. Kennedy, who ranges far 
afield from his Cabinet position as Attorney 
General. The other is Chairman J. WILLIAM 
Founpricnt of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, 

Attorney General Kennedy played a critical 
part in the decision to withhold aid for the 
construction of the Volta Dam in Ghana. 

Fu.enicnt is now expounding what he calls 
a “concert of free nations“ which, were it 
ever to exist, would undoubtedly render the 
United Nations less a world force than it 13 
today. 

The concert of free nations would, by con- 
sultations, make world decisions, particular- 
ly in the Atlantic Community, as they were 
made by a concert of European nations in 
the 100-year period from the Congress 
Vienna to World War II. 

This conception leaves little room for the 
strengthening of the United Nations. 
Strengthening the U.N.’s executive authority 
is a professed American policy. But there is 
nothing mutually exclusive about moving 
for a stronger United Nations and for a con- 
cert of free nations at the same time. There 
are certain contradictions of an important 
nature involved, but one project does not 
necessarily kill off the other. 

It can be seen that what bothers the 
critics of the U.N. most is the sham of world 
democracy. Every nation has a vote. Upper 
Volta's vote is cast at the same weight as 
that of Russia or the United States. 
is not realistic. It has no relation to world 
power. Major world power lies now with two 
nations, the United States and Russia. 

This is so well known that the United 
Nations cannot take any effective action 
without the backing of one power or 
other. In almost every case the United Na- 
tions action has been taken with the back- 
ing of the United States and over the opposi- 
tion of the Soviet Union, and in one t 
with the backing of the United States again® 
the opposition of England and France. 

Fuupricnt makes the case that revising wr 
United Nations Charter to make the wor id 
organization the true residuary of wor 
power is fatuous. What is being talked 
about is many generations ahead. Th 
United States, no less than Russia, will op- 
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pose submitting its self-interest to the Judg- 
ment of nations as yet unprepared to govern 
themselyes. x 

Dag Hammarskjold's death, of course, mag- 
nifies the problem. If he is, as some say, 
irreplaceable, the United Nations will in the 
future be even less effective in the enforce- 
ment of its idealistic aims. 

But the United Nations cannot be; and 
wlll not be, abandoned by the West if only 
for the reason that it represents the idealistic 
concepts of Western thought. 

Behind this front, however, may be devel- 
oping something more nearly like what Fut- 
Bucur is talking about. He is talking about 
the strengthening of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as a political as well as 
Military instrument. 

He is talking about the expansion of such 
agencies as the European Common Market, 
the Organization for Economic Development 
Cooperation, the Coal and Steel Community, 
and other agencies which draw the Atlantic 
community toward common purposes and 
Policies. He sees the beginnings of an At- 
lantic community parliament. 

It is within such a political formation that 
Major decisions in the free world would be 
Made through an established machinery of 
consultation. 

FULsRicuT’s exploration more nearly re- 
flects the realities of world power as they 
exist today than does the United Nations. 
It may well be that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration as a whole is moving in this direc- 
tion. It is certainly moving toward a better 
Understanding of the sad truth that power 
and force, and not ideas, must balance the 
World today. 


CONCERT OF FREE NATIONS? 


eg aurman FuLericut of the Senate For- 
Pen Relations Committee, in an article in 
reign Affairs quarterly that is especially 
v ly because of the current impasse at the 
nited Nations, recommends that a con- 
2 Of free nations be formed in order to 
nify effectively the forces of freedom. 
aan Richard Wilson points out elsewhere 
this page, PutaricuHr makes such a rec- 
Damendation because he feels that the 
5 ted Nations, although it was designed to 
Rae pgs such a concert, has fallen far short 
hopes which attended its creation. 
Gaines HY emphasizes that the Soviet 
thie 48 s demand for the reorganization of 
ciple N. secretariat on the troika prin- 
5 is almed at emasculating the UN. and 
10 we the office of the Secretary General 
fur, e same impotence which blights the 
$ eto oning of the security council. The 
ot course, is responsible. 
oe death of Dag Hammarskjold obviously 
thee oe Soviet Union a new opportunity to 
the on its tion plan. Whatever 
Pore ee of the Soviet demand, the pros- 
ci 12 that the United Nations will emerge 
than 1 current session in a wenker rather 
pe T a stronger state. 
Consequence, there is much to be said 
Paine rman 's approach. He 
sued 7 that his objective should be pur- 
bi de the United Nations insofar as 
8 ©, but that it also should be pressed 
ing 15 of the UN. through such other exist- 
Treat trumentalities as the North Atlantic 
ae Organization, the Organization for 
eae Cooperation and Development, the 
Steel On Market, the European Coal and 
cles whi unity, Euratom, and other agen- 
In ch already link the Western nations. 


litary poten- 
Words: Of the Atlantic community Gt trees 
forte parties will contribute toward the 
ly int development of peaceful and friend- 
their — relations by strengthening 
A bett institutions, by bringing about 

er understanding of the principles 
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upon which these institutions are founded, 
and by promoting conditions of stability 
and well-being. They will seek to eliminate 
conflict in their international economic 
policies and will encourage economic col- 
laboration between any and all of them.” 

This provision never has been imple- 
mented, but perhaps the time is ripe to 
consider doing so. It should be emphasized 
that what Fursricnt recommends is a con- 
cert of free nations“ made up of an “inner 
community” of the North Atlantic nations 
and an “outer community” embracing much 
or all of the rest of the non-Communist 
world. 

In such an organization, the inner com- 
munity of Western Atlantic countries still 
would provide economic aid to the under- 
developed nations for sound development 
program, would respect the sovereignty of 
the new countries and would consult them 
on specific common problems. But such 
an organization also would encourage a 
greater sense of responsibility among the 
underdeveloped nations than now exists, and 
admit them to partnership only when they 
earn it. Such a concert of free nations 
would be a community rooted not only in 
common peri? but also in common values 
and aspirations. As such, FULBRIGHT re- 
minds us, it would serve as a “realistic ac- 
commodation between our needs and our 
capacity.” 


The Muzzling of Maj. William E. Mayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the al- 
leged political activities of General 
Walker are only an excuse for getting 
rid of a competent, outspoken opponent 
of Communist penetration and subyer- 
sion. 

The real reason for muzzling the mili- 
tary is to remove one of the irritants 
that prevent the creation of a favorable 
climate in which the Stevensons, 
Bowles, Schlesingers, and so forth, 
might negotiate with and appease the 
Kremlin. The muzzling of Maj. William 
E. Mayer is proof of the fact that 
Walker's alleged political activities are 
not the real reasons for his persecution. 

The Members of Congress may be in- 
terested in my letter of September 22, 
1961, to Senator Strom THurmonp, in 
which I discuss the Major Mayer matter 
and its relation to the policy of this ad- 
ministration in clamping down on the 
military's discussion of Communist ag- 
gression: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, . 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1961. 
Hon. Strom THURMOND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator: First, let me congratulate 
you on your splendid and tireless efforts 
which resulted in the Senates decision to 
investigate the muzzling of our military men 
in connection with their informing and in- 
structing the boys in the service and others 
about the strategy and techniques of the 
Communist conspiracy to subvert the free 


world as part of its drive for world domina- 
tion. 


From what I know as a member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, it is 
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shocking and incomprehensible that the ad- 
ministration should prevent anyone, much 
less our informed military officers, from in- 
structing men in the armed services and 
the American people about the dangers and 
subtleties of the new weapon of modern 
warfare, namely, Communist internal sub- 
version. 

We're spending billions to protect this 

Nation from the missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons of the Soviets if the current struggle 
develops into a shooting war. At the same 
time we would deprive our boys and people 
of knowing how to defend themselves from 
the weapons that are presently being used 
against them In the so-called cold war. 
_ Frankly, Senator, I'm actually sick inside 
about this and other soft-on-communism 
policies we are following, because we're los- 
ing this fight on all fronts. I did not intend 
to make a speech in this letter, since you 
know these things as well, if not better, 
than I. 

My real purpose in writing you is to call 
to your attention a stupid and frightening 
incident of muzzling which those respon- 
sible for this edict cannot brush aside on 
the basis that the officer muzzled is an 
eccentric, uninformed, or mixing politics 
with his pronouncements. 

Maj. Wiliam E. Mayer, now assigned to 
the Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, was the chief neuropsychiatrist of the 
U.S. Army in charge of the task force re- 
sponsible for the rehabilitation of returned 
American prisoners of war who had been 
unbelievably brainwashed by the Chinese 
Communists. 

For your information, I am enclosing a 
copy of Major Mayer's address made some 
time ago before the Freedom Foundation. 
This address was taped and has been heard 
since by many people. The Taft Broadcast- 
ing Co, of Cincinnati, as a public service, 
recently broadcast this taped speech of 
Major Mayer, 

The people of the Cincinnati area were 
50 impressed with what Dr. Mayer had to 
say that, as a result of public demand, he 
was invited to make a television appear- 
ance over the Taft station, WKRC-TV, at 
which time he answered questions of a panel 
concerning his experience with Communist 
brainwashing techniques. 

Xavier University and Our Lady of Cin- 
cinnat! College, in my district, as a result 
invited him to speak on the same subject 
matter. The major accepted enthusias- 
tically. But the other day Major Mayer was 
compelled to cancel these appearances. 

I am herewith enclosing a copy of the lead 


editorial of the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961, entitled 
The Plague Hits Cincinnati.” This excep- 


tionally well-written editorial states the case 
against the muzzlers far better than I can, 
As the Enquirer editorial points out: 

“Major Mayer is no wild-eyed fanatic, no 
crank, no crackpot. He is, instead, a solemn, 
thoroughly informed, articulate young 
physician, whose splendid talents led to his 
appointment as chief neuropsychiatrist in 
the Army task force responsible for rehabili- 
tating American prisoners in the Korean 
war * he knows, perhaps better than 
any other American, the shortcomings and 
the inadequacies that converted one-fourth 
of our Korean war prisoners into collabora- 
tors and one-tenth into informers.” 

The Enquirer editorial concluded with this 
statement: 

“Here was a brilliant, dedicated, thor- 
oughly equipped young American with a 
story that his fellow Americans needed to 
hear. That he has now been denied the 
opportunity to tell that story is an outrage 
for which ‘stupid’ is too charitable an ad- 
jective.” 

As you know, the 81 Communist Parties 
met in Moscow last December. It was de- 
cided there that an all-out effort had to be 
made to discredit and destroy anti-Commu~- 
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nist organizations and activities, particu- 
larly in the United States. It is appalling 
but within a few weeks after that Moscow 
meeting there began in this country an all- 
out attack on anti-Communist persons and 
programs, I don't need to document for you 
the innumerable incidents that have taken 
place. Your investigation will no doubt dis- 
close who started the agitation to kill the 
anti-Communist Defense Department semi- 
nars, which were originally inaugurated as 
a result of a National Security Council sug- 
gestion in 1958. 

May I respectfully suggest that your com- 
mittee inquire as to whether or not the 
muzzling of the military could be part of 
the program of certain people in the State 
Department who feel that they can negotiate 
a settlement with the butchers of the Krem- 
lin of the world tensions created by them 
in their drive for world domination. Per- 
haps your committee -could determine 
whether these starry-eyed appeasers helped 
promote this idea of the muzzling of the 
military in order that there might be 
created a more favorable climate or atmos- 
phere in which they could carry on their 
negotiations with the Kremlin. Could it be 
that these State Department appeasers feel 
that the attacks on the Communist con- 
spiracy by the military are an irritant that 
must be removed because it prevents a favor- 
able climate or atmosphere? To my mind it 
is a combination of the two factors I have 
discussed in this letter which led to the 
muzzling of the military and the removal 
of the film of the Communist-inspired riots 
against the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities from Defense Department training 
courses. 

In any event, the case of Maj. William E. 
Mayer, in my opinion, would be an excelient 
one with which to start your investigation 
because the authors of this muzzling policy 
cannot excuse this frightening directive on 
the pretense of political meddling. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gonbo H. SCHERER. 


Address of Hon. John Volpe, Governor 
3 of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


1 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
26, 1961, the Honorable John Volpe, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, at Utica, N.Y., delivered 
before the convention of Italian-Ameri- 
can War Veterans, a most inspiring 
speech. Those of us who, like the Gov- 
ernor, are of Italian descent, are proud 
of the record of accomplishments that 
has been attained by our fellow Italian- 
Americans in all fields of activities in the 
land we all love so well. Iam privileged, 
Mr. Speaker, to have Governor Volpe's 
address made a part of the Recorp: 

All of us here have known or felt the best 
of two worlds—the Old World from which 
we stem—lItaly, that land of glorious and 
imperishable history; the New World in 
which our roots have been sunk—America, 
land of freedom and opportunity to which 
we have given our allegiance and our hearts. 

As you are, I, too, am descended from 
immigrants. My parents came here at a 
time when all roads—just as they once led to 
Rome—ted to America, a land whose special 
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inner air and inner light sang of equality 
and opportunity for all. 

America—a land which promised that 
man could rise above poverty or the cir- 
cumstances of his birth if only he would 
work hard enough, perservere long enough, 
and hold fast to faith and courage. 

That promise was fulfilled for me as it 
has been for many of you. I worked with 
my hands—as my father before me had 
done—until, under our system of free en- 
terprise, I began my own business which 
prospered and, as time went on, became 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

Is there any other country in all the world 
which has written so many success stories 
as this beloved land? There is not. But 
while we hold America in our hearts we 
share a special warmth for the land of our 
ancestors. 0 

I'm sure that many of you—in both war 
and peace—hare trod the soil of Italy and 
felt at home as you marveled at its beauty 
or were saddened in some places, at its 
poverty. 

I, myself, have been to Italy several times, 
traveling many of its 19 regions. 

I went to Abruzzi, that region of majestic 
mountains from which my parents came; to 
Tuscany; to Piedmont; to Rome to the See of 
Peter; to many other places. My visits deep- 
ened my pride of heritage and my love of 
America—for Italy and America are very 
close in heart. 

There is not a schoolchild in the world to- 
day who would not be at home in Rome and 
Italy, seeing before him the landmarks of 
history he has studied. 

There Js not an adult who does not savor 
the overwhelming sense of history there. 
That was proved last year when the Olympic 
games took place in Rome on sites more than 
2,000 years old. 

Marathon runners came flashing down the 
Appian Way, built some 400 years before 
Christ, dashing past some of the world's most 
famous monuments—the Arch of Titus in 
the Roman Forum, the Arch of Constantine, 
the Coliseum which was Europe's first sky- 
scraper, built just 80 years after Christ. 

Down in the Caracalla Baths, gymnasts 
were doing their tricks; there was wrestling 
in the Maxentius Basilica; and in the crater 
left by an ancient vocano on Lake Albano, 
the rowers plied their oars. 

Ghosts of ancient Rome smiled over the 
shoulders of hundreds of thousands of spet- 
tators. Yes, we have much to be proud of— 
for more than any other people, Italians have 
the strongest ties with America, 

America was founded by one Italian, 
Christopher Columbus, who came to the 
outskirts of our land; it was named after 
another, Amerigo Vespucci, who was the first 
to touch the mainiand of this continent 
when he landed in South America, 5 years 
after Columbus’ discovery, to gather informa- 
tion for maps. 

What Amerigo did for South America, 
two other Italians, John and Sebastian Cabot, 
did for North America. Cabot has been a 
famous American name through the cen- 
turies—but many people fail to realize it is 
Italian in origin. John Cabot was really 
Giovanni Cabotto, a Genoese who became a 
Venetinn citizen before establishing himself 
and his son Sebastian in England. 

From England, the Cabots set out to ex- 
plore North America, and on their explora- 
tions and maps, England based its claims to 
a portion of this hemisphere. It was a long 
time before Englishmen ventured to make 
the voyage accomplished by the Venetians. 

There has never been an explorer to equal 
the exploits of Marco Polo, the Venctian, 
who penetrated China, Tibet, Abyssinia, and 
all of Asia in the 13th century, to leave a 
fascinating record for posterity. 

The genius of our ancestors was not lim- 
ited to exploration. St. Thomas Aquinas. 
who came from Aquino, is stili the greatest 
philosophic genius who ever lived. 
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And in all the centuries since they died 
who has there been to surpass Leonardo, 
Michaelangelo, Botticelli, Titian, or Rafael? 
Or to match Galileo, Petrarch, Virgil, Cicero?’ 
The Rubicon is a tiny dried-up stream to- 
day; but who has forgotten the name? 

The Rubicon lies in Savignano in the 
Emilia region. In the days when Julius 
Caesar commanded the Roman legions—and 
the Roman Senate feared the power of those 
legions—the senate posted an edict on the 
banks of that river. It said: “General or 
soldier, veteran or conscript, armed person, 
whoever you may be, stop here; and let not 
your standards, nor your arms, nor your 
army cross the Rubicon.” 

This is the edict that Julius Caesar defied 
when he led his battle-scarred veterans 
across the Rubicon and on to take control of 
Rome with the famous cry: “The die is cast. 

Yes, every one of us has much to liye up 
to in our heritage. And we should conduct 
ourselves in our business and private lives 
with principled integrity, honesty and cour- 
age—so that we refiect only honor on the 
name “Italian.” 

In the final analysis, man's important task 
is to be true to himself. If he is true to him- 
self, then he cannot, as Shakespeare pointed 
out, be false toany man. Men in public life, 
especially, must be strong enough to use as 
their yardstick of measurement, not what is 
popular but, what is right? 

You cannot please everybody; if you try 
that, you have a sure formula for fatlure- 

The Italians have a little story to prove 
you can't please everyone. I heard it many 
times from my mother—and no doubt many 
of you also heard it in your homes. 

This is the way I heard it: 

“Tl mondo deva parlare: ‘Una volta, c'era 
in abruzzi, un padre e suo figlio di dieci anni 
chi avevano un ciuclo. Daveve andare in 
campagna.’ 

“Il padre disse a suo figlio: Tu val a 
cavallo, e io cammino.’ 

“Le persone parlare, e disse cosi: ‘Ma, 
che ragazzo sensa chure. Il padre cammina, 
e suo figlio va a cavallo.“ 

“Il padre disse: Tu figlio, tu cammini e 10 
varo a cavallo.“ 

Dopo un poco cammino, le persone 
guardi: ‘Che padre crudele. Lui va a caval- 
lo e il figlio cammino.’ 

“N padre disse: ‘Sclamente, no due port- 
iamo il ciugo sulle spalle. U mondo deva 
parlare e posslamo condedare a nessuno.’ " 

In the last 2,500 years, the world has 
gained much knowledge, but it has gained 
little wisdom, In our lifetime, we have seen 
three wars—you have all served our country — 
in one or more of them, as I did. There 15 
not one of us who does not understand the 
meaning of the words, "War is hell.” 

We stand again today in a time of great 
danger. Science has brought us to that 
point where the world can choose destruc- 
tion or a greater civilization. 

Yet we can look on the world from almost 
any window and see trouble brewing some- 
where, Thunder is rising over Berlin—end 
the world asks itself: Will reason prevail In 
the mind of the Russian dictator? Or will 
annihilation erase civilization? Now, aS 
never before, man needs a deep spiritual 
strength to guide him. 

It does us little good to mourn over those 
mistakes which today make possible the Ber- 
lin crisis—mistakes made in an earlier 
myopic time when this country bartered se- 
cretly with its then-ally, Russia. 

We allowed a divided Germany in the past. 
but the time has come when we must make 
a stand at last. We cannot allow the Rus“ 
sians to drive us out of Berlin with the pre- 
text of turning over the East German GOV- 
ernment to their henchman, Walter Ulbricht. 

With England and France, we are com 
mitted to Berlin. We cannot run out on 
our obligations to fulfill those commitments 
and protect the free world from the steady 
encroachment of communism. If Berin 
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was worth fighting for a dozen years ago, 
it is worth it today. 

If we back down on Berlin, we will be 
forced to back down all over the free world. 

There is an old Latin maxim, “Si vis pacem. 
pare bellum.” (“If you want peace, prepare 
for War.“) 

We yearn for peace, but we must not com- 
promise the principles at stake in the ideo- 
logical war. To compromise with evil is a 
Worthless expediency. We must do what- 
ever is necessary with speed and dispatch: 
Bolster our Armed Forces, increase our 
bomber production, rehabilitate and mod- 
ernize our Navy's ships, 80 percent of which 
were built during or before World War II. 

When we make a stand in Berlin, it is not 
a matter of defending a people who a few 
Short years ago were making war on us—a 
war which all of us here remember full well. 

No, what we are doing today is defend- 
ing a way of life in the world, defending the 
rights of people to freedom and self-govern- 
ment. If the atheistic dictatorship of the 
Soviets subjugates West Berlin, it can sub- 
jugate all the people of the free world, in- 
cluding the United States. 

We have learned we cannot trust the Com- 
munists. are masters of duplicity. 
Their words and their actions belie one an- 
Other. On the one hand, they cry peace. 
On the other, they stir the cauldron of war. 
Wherever their Government has reached. 
there the people know not the meaning of 
the word “freedom.” 

Winston Churchill said this about the 
Communists: “A Communist is like a croc- 
Odile. When it opens its mouth, you can- 
not tell whether it is trying to smile or pre- 
Paring to eat you up.” 

Well, we can't let ourselves become so 
Weak that the Reds get the idea they can 
fat us up in Berlin or any other place in the 
tree world, 

At Yalta and Potsdam Stalin promised 
that the East Germans could make their own 
Self-determination in free elections. Khru- 
Shehey repeated this promise in Geneva in 
1955. The Soviets should honor that prom- 
ise today at a time when they say they want 
to get out of Berlin. The West would abide 
by whatever the East Germans decided in a 
tree election—and to insure its freedom, the 
flection should be conducted under the aus- 
Pices of the United Nations. 

Tt ls a farce and a lie to insist that the 
People of East Germany choose communism 
as a way of life—this is proved by the 1,500 
People who have been fleeing to the West 

very single day from Communist Germany. 

ey have been, as West German officials 
Rey it, voting with their feet against the 
regime. 
elections would solve the problem of 
55 any and prevent war. Though all the 
as Tears war, Russia has a greater reason 
fear it than anyone else. Between the 
iets and the West, lie 100 million captive 
tion ans. Their hatred of Red domina- 
5 is so great that should Russia turn her 
ches and her face away from them to fight 
td West, they would set upon her from the 
ar and help destroy her, 
wine ushchev hopes to frighten the West 
5 his rattling of nuclear armaments. Re- 
oa u he boasted to Britain’s Ambassador 
his eon that he had Western Europe at 
3 Moscow would need just six 
ning ine, he said, to wipe out Britain and 
ances H-bombs would take care of 


ae answer of France and England is to 
it te firm against the cyclone in the East, 
5 the answer of all of us. 


a if they were allowed to open their 
Sulatea 15 the world—if were not in- 
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At the Governors’ conference last month 
in Hawaii, we urged a national fallout pro- 
tection program for the United States. We 
suggested that legislatures legalize State in- 
come tax deductions, exempting the cost and 
value of fallout shelters—to encourage 
Americans to plan an insurance program for 
survival. The will for survival and prep- 
aration for it is also the strongest deterrent 
to any war. 

We must continue to negotiate, but we 
must not fail to prepare on every level, mili- 
tary and civilian. And we must never com- 
promise with principle, for the temporary 
safety we buy can be reduced to ashes very 
quickly with the next Communist aber- 
ration. 

In 1956, Khrushchev told his people, “A 
Communist has no right to be a mere on- 
looker." And to prove it through the years, 
the Reds banished to Siberia thousands they 
thought were too apathetic to the cause. 

In our democratic society, we can be ac- 
tive or passive and no one punishes us. But 
each one of us has a moral obligation to com- 
mit ourselves on the side of freedom, to 
defend our Government and our way of life. 
We have a responsibility—each one of us— 
to preserve the special glory attached to the 
name “American.” 

We are a Nation founded on the philos- 
ophy that all men are children of God. 
The Communist philosophy says there is no 
God. This is a philosophy so completely 
foroign to the heart and soul of man that 
it cannot endure forever. As Pope John sald: 
“Ideologies which do not take the profound 
aspects of man into consideration, cannot 
last.“ . 

In preserving our frecdom we preserve 
that of the world. The words spoken by 
Tuomas Paine back in 1776 are still true 
today. “The cause of America, is, in great 
measure, the cause of all mankind.” 

We haye solved many terrifying problems 
in the past, and we will solve this one, with 
God's help, and that spirit which is found 
only in America—that spirit which recog- 
nizes every man has a soul and is entitled 
to walk upright in human dignity among 
men and before God. 

Now, a moment ago, I mentioned that in 
our democratic society we can be either 
active or passive. In closing, I should like 
to make a comment on that theme. 

All who are members of the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United States. 
haye in the past, taken up arms in defense of 
our great country. There was nothing pas- 
siye about that, that was an active effort 
if ever there was one. 

We did our jobs and we have returned to 
private Life; and now as citizens, we can 
elther be active or passive. 

I should like to commend to you this 
evening the active role in civilian life for all 
Americans of Italian extraction. Although 
you belong to this great organization, it must 
always be remembered that you are citizens 
first and veterans second. 

As former President Eisenhower said, “In 
these troubled times, it is as necessary that 
we get behind our President as it is in times 
of actual war.” 

So let us actively support our Government, 
and one way to do this is to seek public 
office and responsibility ourselves. I should 
like to see more Americans of Italian ex- 
traction actively seeking public office, filling 
public posts of responsibility, and taking on 
the job of actively producing the kind of 
government that we all want in this great 
country of ours. 

A lineage which has produced the leader- 
ship of the civilized world, which has pro- 
duced many of the world's greatest per- 
sonages in culture, arts and letters certainly 
has the talent and the ability to produce 
leadership in our great country today. 
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United States Studies Fish Flour Use To 
Aid Undernourished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr? Speaker, the FAO 
conference now in progress in Washing- 
ton on the subject of fish in nutrition 
has focused attention onc again on the 
use of fish flour as a valuable supple- 
ment to human food. 

This subject, Mr. Speaker, is no longer 
a matter of interest only to the fisher- 
men in my district and to the plant 
there where fish flour is made. 

This product has been endorsed by 
Secretary of the Interior Udall and by 
Food-for-Peace Director George McGoy- 
ern in their addresses to this conference, 
And the President himself urged the mo- 
bilization of our scientific forces to uti- 
lize the sea as “our major untapped 
source of food.” 

The scientific papers presented at this 
conference, Mr. Speaker, have left no 
doubts as to the nutritional merits of 
this food. They have been unanimously 
in favor. 

And I am pleased to note now that 
this product has become of interest to 
the business community. Our interest 
is not just humanitarian, not just a 
matter of helping our foreign policy— 
fish flour now promises to be a healthy 
new industry for States with fishing 
fleets. 

The Journal of Commerce points this 
out in its page 1 column of September 
21, 1961, and I include it at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks: 

UNITED States Stuptes Frs FLOUR Use To 
AID UNDERNOURISHED 

WASHINGTON.—Who's for some nice hot 
fish-flour pancakes this morning? Or how 
about some delicious fishmeal ladyfingers 
for dessert tonight? 

Before you turn green, consider for a mo- 
ment the unlimited possibiliites of using 
fish flour and meal as a high-protein food 
for the world’s starving millions. 

The U.S. Government certainly is giving 
It a lot of serious thought, and at a high 
level, too. . 

Earlier this month, for example, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk wired 98 of his diplo- 
matic posts scattered around the underde- 
veloped world to start thinking about the 
prospects for introducing fish concentrates 
into the diet of their areas. 

SPUR TO ECONOMY 

Increasing use of fish meal and flour not 
only will alleviate malnutrition and pro- 
tein deficiency, he said, but it could also 
spur the economies of many of these coun- 
tries by stimulating development of indus- 
tries to produce and process the needed raw 
materials. 

George McGovern, President Kennedy's 
Food-for-Peace Administrator, has long 
thought that the oceans, as a relatively un- 
tapped food source, hold immense p 
for a world dangerously short of protein, 
What's more he feels there is no more in- 
viting source of abundance. 

Quite seriously, Mr. McGovern says that 
he recently “enjoyed a whole meal from 
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soup to dessert with fish flour in every dish, 
and it was delicious." Chemical treatment 
in the grinding of whole fish into flour and 
meal removes the fat, the smell and the im- 
purities, he explained. 

SURPLUS INSUFFICIENT 


Mr. McGoyern's interest in fish concen- 
trates stems from his knowledge that the 
US. food surplus, big as it is and important 
as it is to poorer nations, cannot provide 
the protein needed in the diets of these 
countries. But fish, he said, would. 


NEW SOURCES SOUGHT 


Another Cabinet officer taking a long look 
at fish nutrition is Interior Secretary Stuart 
L. Udall. He challenged scientists at a 
meeting this week of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO) to come up with 
new sources of food for the world's explod- 
ing population. The sea, he said, is the 
place to start looking. 

The Government's interest in fish concen- 
trates, interestingly enough, stems from the 
drastic decline in fishmeal prices last year 
brought about when Peru started produc- 
tion at its extensive new facilities. FAO 
met in March to study ways of stabilizing 
prices by boosting consumption, and the re- 
sult was a new focus on fish concentrates 
for human consumption. 

Estimating that 500 million people now 
suffer chronic protein deficiency, FAO ex- 
perts figured it would require 5 millions 
tons of fish concentrates annually to satisfy 
their dietary requirements. 

Current world production is about 2 mil- 
lion tons, so the U.S. Government feels 
there's lot of room for expansion. 

JFK. 


“Unjustifiable Leniency” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the unusually high rate of violent crime 
in Washington, D.C., demands firm and 
vigorous action by the courts. Justice 
may be tempered with mercy—but the 
strong obligation of the courts must al- 
ways be to protect life, limb and prop- 
erty of decent, law-abiding people. 

The North Washington Council of Cit- 
izens’ Associations, in a documented res- 
olution adopted September 16, 1961, pro- 
tested the bestowing of “unjustifiable 
leniency” on those who have chosen de- 
liberately to live outside the law. 

The council, which is composed of 10 
neighborhood associations, made the val- 
id point that the punishment must fit 
the crime if we are to deter the growing 
number of rapes, murders, and assaults 
that plague our Nation's Capital. 

I concur in the views of the North 
Washington Council. The police depart- 
ment is doing a commendable job. But, 
in far too many instances, the speedy ar- 
Test of criminals is being negated by 
minimum sentences and/or probation. 

I hope that everyone who is interested 
in making Washington a more safe 
place to live and visit will read and study 
this resolution. It follows in full: 

SEPTEMBER 16, 1961. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 

North Washington Council of Citizens’ As- 
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sociations, held on September 13, 1961, the 
following statement was unanimously 
adopted: 

“District residents have felt for a long time 
that our crime rate could be diminished if 
the punishment were made to fit the crime. 
It is morally wrong that we request and 
permit our Metropolitan Police to risk their 
lives to apprehend criminals, delinquents, 
etc., when our judges are not handing out 
sentences stiff enough to deter future 
offenses.” 

There are innumerable examples the 
most recent being the case of Morris A. Kent. 
This boy, aged 16, who has been arrested in 
connection with 3 rapes, and assaults on 8 
women here, has a record of housebreaking, 
dating back many years. Thanks to the 
completely unrealistic attitude of the social 
workers, who sympathize with the criminal 
rather than with his victims—the inexcus- 
able negligence of the judge, in accepting 
their recommendations for leniency, in view 
of the crimes perpetrated, this youth, who 
should have been punished, and then re- 
educated and rehabilitated many years ago, 
has now developed into a menace to the 
law-abiding residents of the District. 

Another example is Deboyce Jackson, a 
man with a record of traffic violations and 
convictions, dating back to 1948. This man 
has been held by the grand jury on charges 
of homicide, drunken driving, speeding, and 
operating a car on a revoked permit, after 
having killed a 5-year-old boy with his car. 
He has been charged over the years with 
37 traffic offenses, including ignoring stop 
signs, drunken driving, driving recklessness. 
His operator’s permit and tags have been 
suspended three times and were revoked and 
never restored in 1954. This man has on 
occasion been sentenced to a fine of $100—or 
90 days—and has in each case paid the fine. 
We feel that the judge involved was too 
lenient—there should have been no alterna- 
tive but a stiff Jail sentence. 

After the body of the Condetti boy was 
found, approximately a year ago, and it 
was discovered that the boy had been in the 
hands of a sexual pervert, the Evening Star 
carried the statement that “the police de- 
partment knew of 500 persons, any one of 
whom could have been responsible for the 
crime.” If the police know of these persons, 
it would seem obvious that they had already 
been in the hands of the police. Why are 
these 500 perverts allowed to go free—to 
make our highways, parks, and playgrounds 
unsafe; not only for adults, both male and 
female, but also for innocent children who 
are unaware of the danger they are in? There 
is not a responsible parent in the District 
today who dares to let their young child out 
of sight for many minutes, in fear of what 
might happen. The small boys playing ball 
outside their own homes, must be under con- 
stant supervision, for fear a “friendly 
stranger” might approach them. If a neigh- 
bor's daughter calls on you, the neighbor 
telephones within 2 minutes to find out if 
her 6-year-old is there. There is little point 
in maintaining public playgrounds for the 
children, when children can be kidnaped by 
sex perverts from such playgrounds—as hap- 
pened to little Hattie Jackson several weeks 
ago—this child is yet to be found. 

The Mallory ruling—where the man was 
acquitted of self-admitted rape, on a tech- 
nicality, and then proceeded to Philadelphia, 
where he raped yet another innocent victim; 
is yet another example of unjustifiable 
leniency by our judges. 

To place the blame on poor home environ- 
ment is ridiculous. There are many excel- 
lent citizens who have grown up in worse 
environments, The blame lies clearly with 
the social workers, in the first place, and then 
with the judge, who ts guided by his emo- 
tional reaction of sympathy, rather than by 
the laws of the land. 
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If there no longer shall be a deterrent to 
crime, we need no longer comply with the 
laws. Why conform to acceptable social be- 
havior, when it is more exciting, and often 
more remunerative to perpetrate felonies, 
than to earn on honest living: 

We as citizens are horrified at the leniency 
of sentences imposed; we feel that the time 
has come for the courts to realize that they 
are in authority, not only to reprimand the 
guilty; but also to safeguard the law-abiding 
citizens. The time has come that criminals 
must receive severe penalties—the maximum 
penalties—not the minimum or probation. 
The criminals have had a wonderful time in 


the District, and throughout the Nation, dur- 


ing the last many years—but surely it is 
time to give the Nation back to the law- 
abiding citizens, that they may feel free to 
walk on their roads; free to let their children 
play; free to go to the movies after dark, or 
into a store during daylight hours. e 

The North Washington Council went on 
record as desiring that all judges here in the 
District be made aware of the desires of the 
citizenry—we feel that we are entitled to the 
utmost protection the law can give—and our 
judges should enforce such laws. 

Yours very truly, 
NORTH WASHINGTON COUNCIL or 
CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 


Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts, 
H.R. 4172 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support this bill, and in doing so, I cede 
priority to no man when it comes to con- 
cern for the economic soundness of this 
Nation. But I must express amazement 
with remarks made by some of my col- 
leagues in which they admit ignorance 
about the arts and even more, a blatant 
lack of concern for artistic culture of the 
American society. Do these gentlemen 
seriously believe that the basic heritage 
of our country lies in its vaults, in its 
bankbook? I have devoted much atten- 
tion to our Government's budgetary 
problems, but I cannot and I believe his- 
tory will not equate dollars with ideas. 
moneybags with human creativity, gold 
with the cultural vitality that sets a 
nation thinking, searching, living, fight- 
ing, and dying. Masses of men do not 
fight and die for gold—individuals may, 
a power-hungry oligarchy may, a ma- 
terialistic cabal may—but men in great 
numbers, the common people of the 
earth, do not. 

Ancient Athens was wealthy. I wonder 
who here now can stand and do honor to 
her fiscal programs in a manner equal- 
ing the glory that has been heaped on 
her magnificent cultural contributions to 
the Western World. Rome commanded 
riches from every corner of the know? 
world in her day. How has history re- 
membered her gold, compared to man’s 
memory of Cicero, Horace, and the age- 
less Virgil? Mankind remembers Mae- 
cenas, not because of his wealth, but be- 
cause of what he did with his wealth. 
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Maecenas gave the world Virgil and 
Horace, and through them, he staked his 
Claim in the history books. 

The accumulation of wealth and 
Power, the construction of sound goy- 
ernments, are but means to an end; they 
are tools with which man seeks the 
Peace, the beauty, the joy of life and 
living that does homage to his Creator. 
The whole world has marveled at Ameri- 
cas productive genius, her political 
Strength, and the power which she has 
Steadily acquired because of these ac- 
complishments. Today, our Nation is a 
Collosus, and fully recognized as such. 

But, to what end is this collusus striv- 
ing? August Heckscher contributed to 
the report of President Eisenhower's 
Commission on National Goals, and in 
his article, he warned that: 

This country is belng watched by peo- 
Ples +» * * many of them as new to nation- 
hood as they are old in cultural achieve- 
ments * » who ask whether under a 
System such as ours the highest values can 
be maintained. 


I say that they can be, and I say that 
the desire of the American people that 
they shall be should be manifested in 
the actions of this Congress. That this 
Can be done under our system is proven 

the British Arts Council, the Old Vic, 
the Royal Ballet, and opera, The prom- 

Partnership which can be forged 

between government and the arts in a 

acy has been demonstrated by 

the Opera Comique, the Comedie Fran- 

„Scala Opera of Milan, the Am- 

Sterdam Concertgebouw, the Salzburg 
Festivals, the Vienna State Opera. 

If reason is needed why we should 
Concern ourselves with the arts as well 
70 With budgets, I call attention to the 
been ating role which the muses have 

n playing in the battle for men's 
19 in Germany. In December of 

58, Howard Taubman of the New York 
bec reported that “the arts have 

ome one of the sharpest weapons in 

Competition for German minds. 
lin is a major battlefield in this con- 
not In this regard, gentlemen; I can- 
1 help but wonder that this Govern- 
5 Which refrained from building a 
hese center in Washington did not 

tate to help build one in West Berlin. 

e mature society is concerned with 
mem g the creative abilities of its 
evembers. This has been the mark of 
of p teat civilization since the dawn 
3 To encourage enjoyment of 
our lif pation in the arts, which make 
stimuj on earth Pleasant, beautiful, and 
of ting, has been the goal, not only 
Modern Rome and Athens, but of 
quote n Societies as well. I would like to 
8 Ns from Mr. Hecksher's report: 

arts are a vital part of human ex- 
8 In the eyes of posterity, the suc- 
ciety wae United States as a civilized so- 
activity be largely judged by the creative 
litera: es of its citizens in art, architecture, 
Society m music and the sciences * * * our 


must st 
Cultura] ee and support richer 


lite ultimate dedication to our way of 


Ber 


Loe Heckscher wrote— 

satiataet on yos on te basis of economic 
r one, but on the basis of an 

inward quality and an ideal, 
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Is the ideal for which America stands 
a balanced budget? Shall we be known 
to future generations as the nation 
gathered wealth for the sake of wealth 
and structured a great government to 
serve small purposes? I think not. I 
think Americans hold loftier dreams 
than some of my colleagues here will 
grant them. And Americans—being 
what they are—will not be frustrated in 
on quest for nobler things to accom- 
plish. 


Thirty Phantom Acres Found in Minne- 
sota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1961, I introduced H.R. 9329, 
a bill to prohibit Government payments 
under the 1962 feed grain program for 
the retirement of phantom acres. 

At that time I pointed out there were 
approximately 5 million phantom corn 
acres under the 1961 program. The Sec- 
retary's feed grain report submitted to 
Congress pursuant to Public Law 87-5 
stated that there were 87,047,500 acres of 
corn planted in 1959-60 whereas all 
previous Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures indicated a 1960-60 corn plant- 
ing of 82,088,000 acres. These are the 
4,959,500 phantom corn acres. The De- 
partment’s recent publication, the Feed 
Grain Situation, lists 15 million acres of 
corn retired in 1961 while the Secretary’s 
report listed 20.1 million acres of corn 
retired in 1961. Where, then, are these 
5 million phantom corn acres? 

Just 2 days after I introduced my bill, 
a story appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune which sheds some light on the 
picture and dramatically illustrates the 
unsavory situation which has developed 
in the 1961 program. 

The chairman of the Minnesota State 
ASC Committee has resigned his high 
agricultural office because of the revela- 
tion that some 30 acres in excess of his 
actual 1959-60 corn base were granted 
to him by the Administrators of the 1961 
feed grain program. Here we “see” for 
the first time 30 phantom acres. Un- 
fortunately for the American taxpayer, 
however, this still leaves the balance 
sheet of the feed grain program showing 
4,959,470 corn acres unaccounted for 
even though 30 acres have been found 
in Minnesota. . 

Because of the wide interest and the 
possible misuse of $150 million in this 
program, I am including the full news- 
paper account from the Minneapolis 
Tribune of September 22, 1961 as follows: 
Farm Unir nnr TELLS VIOLATION, RESIGNS 

The chairman of the Minnesota agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation (ASC) 
committee resigned Thursday. 

Donald A. Willette, appointed in March by 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, said 
he quit because a Delavan, Minn. farm his 


family owns got a larger corn allotment than 
the law allows. 
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The violation, he said, was unintentional, 
but he added: 

“The only way I can correct it—and pre- 
serve my integrity and that of the State com- 
mittee and it program—tis to resign. I fur- 
ther am ordering repaid the part payment 
which the family farm corporation received 
in advance under the feed grain program.” 

George Etzell, Republican national com- 
mitteeman from Minnesota, said last night: 

“We got wind of this violation and we 
wrote a letter to Freeman about 10 days ago. 
We didn't present Ít as a fact. We just asked 
a question, ‘Could this be so?’ 

“We're the minority party on a Federal 
level. We feel it's our duty to keep an eye 
oh things like this. I presume the action was 
taken on the basis of our letter.“ 

The ASC service in Minnesota has been 
the core of controversy recently. Republicans 
charged “wholesale” firings of employees 
after the Democratic administration took 
over in Washington. 

Willette couldn’t be reached for comment 
on the resignation or the amount of money 
involved. 

He made public his resignation at a meet- 
ing of the committee and its employees 
in St. Paul yesterday morning. 

Robert’ S. Bergland, Roseau, Minn., was 
named acting chairman. He sald a new 
member of the three-man group will be 
appointed by Freeman “within the week, I'm 
sure.“ The third member is Russell John- 
son, Cokato, Minn. 

Committee members are paid at a rate of 
roughly $40 a day for time spent on the 
job. 

In a statement released to the press, Wil- 
lette said his Delavan farms are owned by 
a family corporation in which he and his 
three sons are partners. 

“We expanded the operation and rented 
more land,” he said. “As it turns out, the 
corn allotment given this operation exceeded 
what current regulations permit, 

“The ASC field man in a district has the 
responsibility to check for violations of the 
program and to correct them within the 
machinery of the program. This was missed 
in my case. I hope from my experience the 
future violations will be discovered at their 
inception and be corrected before innocent 
parties are hurt.“ 

An addendum to his statement gave these 
facts, as assembled by a Department of 
Agriculture investigator: 

The Willette corporation includes three 
farms—two owned by the family and one 
rented. The county ASC committee as- 
signed 219 acres—including land on all three 
farms—to corn acreage. Another 30 acres— 
also from all three farms—was added in 
May. 

But the rented farm of the combination 
had not had corn raised on it in 1969 and 
1960. Thus, it should not have been in- 
cluded in the allotment, according to emer- 
gency feed grain program regulations. 

Said the Agriculture Department repre- 
sentative: There is no evidence of colu- 
sion, fraud, or pressure.” 


Thailand Juveniles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday 
evening I had the pleasure of attending 
a gathering of some friends of Dr. Jo- 
hannes U. Hoeber at the home of my 
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constituents Elinor and Robert B. Wolf 
in Chestnut Hill, to listen to a report by 
my distinguished constituent on his ob- 
servations of life in Thailand this past 
summer. Dr. Hoeber served as a mem- 
ber of an educational and cultural ex- 
change team and was sent to Thailand 
by the State Department. 

His report on juvenile problems and 
his remarks on general conditions were 
very interesting. His 3 months there ap- 
peared to be well spent and he reported 
that American investments were wisely 
used. I was pleased to hear that Thai- 
land could be considered as a strong 
friend of the United States. 

Lhave attached a newspaper report of 
his observations regarding his trip and 
the conditions which he found affecting 
juveniles: 

From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
Sept. 26, 1961] 

Dr. Horner Says RESPECT ror ELDERS KEEPS 
CRIME Rare OF THAILAND YOUTH Low 
(By Maurice M. Lewis, Jr.) 

Thanks in large measure to Buddhism, 
which stresses respect for elders, Thailand is 
keeping juvenile delinquency far below even 
the best levels here, a Philadelphia expert 
reported yesterday. 

The findings were made by Dr, Johannes 
U. Hoeber, deputy city welfare commissioner, 
who spent 3 months in Thalland studying 
that land’s welfare setup. 

“Respect for their elders is one of the fun- 
damental concepts which Thai children are 
taught early in their lives and there is every 
indication that it will remain one of the 
principal sources of economic and social sta- 
bility,” he said. 

COMPARABLE POPULATIONS 


Hoeber said that Bangkok, Thailand's 
capital, has a population of about 2 million, 
roughly comparable to Philadelphia. 

Last year, 1,600 juveniles were turned over 
to Bangkok court officials from that city’s 
entire metropolitan area, he said; “Phila- 
delphia had some 10,000 court cases involy- 
ing boys and girls under 18.“ 

He said also that the close family ties 
taught by Buddhism have resulted in only 
1,200 children being abandoned or neglected 
and institutionalized in all Thailand, as 
against 4,500 in this city alone. 


SUBMITTED REPORT 


Asked by the Thailand Government to 
make a detailed study of delinquency, Hoe- 
ber submitted a 48-page report to Gen. 
Prapas Charusathira, Minister of the In- 
terior. 


In it he noted that not only has Thai- 
land a surprisingly low rate of delinquency 
by Western standards, but that the crimes 
committed are less violent than those in 
Philadelphia. 

Juvenile assault cases in Bangkok totaled 
16 last year—juveniles arrested for violat- 
ing traffic regulations on the river flowing 
through the city, he sald. 

Most common crimes are for shoplifting, 
purse-snatching, petty thefts—and gam- 
bling, for which Juvenile arrests are rarely 
made here. 

WARNS OF FUTURE 

In exploring the reasons for the nation’s 
low rate of underage crimes, Hoeber credited 
Buddhist training, general prosperity, and 
the fact that much of Thailand is rural. 
Most juvenile crime, experts say, takes place 
in crowded cities. 

Hoeber warned officiais there, however, 
that if the nation undergoes a population 
explosion as has been predicted, juvenile 
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crime rates may soar. He pointed out fur- 
ther that Thailand is in a state of transition, 
where a child out grazing the family water 
buffalo listens to modern music over his 
transistor radio. 

“Such influences from TV, radio, news- 
papers, and movies are creating a sense of in- 
Stability,” he said. “However, family and 
religion continue to be the culture.” 

After completing his assignment, Hoeber 
spent a month of accumulated vacation time 
to travel through India and visit Istanbul, 
Athens, Rome, and Germany, including the 
Soviet zone of Berlin. 

He was on leave without pay while in 
Thailand, where he served as a member of 
the educational and cultural exchange teams 
sent to world points by the State Depart- 
ment. 


The Importance of Grass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, an 
Idaho farm leader, Mr. Ray V. Swanson, 
recently addressed a group of farmers 
and livestockmen in Idaho on “The Im- 
portance of Grass.” In his remarks, Mr. 
Swanson puts into words the thoughts 
and feelings of a large majority_of the 
people of Idaho who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the address made by Mr. 
Swanson. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue IMPORTANCE or Grass AS Primary Form 
or Foop 
(By Ray V. Swanson) 

There are too many people, including too 
many in government, who fail to understand 
the importance of grass to the development 
of civilization itself, not alone to the impor- 
tance of the Nation and its economy. 

We livestockmen, in fighting for the right 
to use the hills and valleys on which to 
graze our stock, are accused of selfish motives 
and careless conservation. We may have 
been slow in employing public relations ex- 
perts to point out to the country that where 
we have been selfish in any degree we also 
have had the Nation and its 180 million peo- 
ple in mind, supplying them with the by- 
products of the grasses that go to waste 
when not used in a conservative manner. 
Others who want the foresta and the valleys 
for happy hunting grounds with little or 
no benefit accruing to anyone but them- 
selves haye won the bureaucrats to their 
side and are about to include Congressmen 
as thelr sympathizers, The livestockman 
who feeds the Nation with vital red meats 
cannot continue his service to the Nation 
without grazing lands for his herds and 
flocks. It is well for men to have something 
to shoot at. It is convenient also for them 
to enjoy the health giving foods that will 
be lost without the grasses to sustain them. 
We must also remember in this Nation that 
we do not know how near we may be to 
war—and armies have to be fed. We run the 
risk of defeat when we cut back too far our 
potential feeding operation. Livestock herds 
and flocks are not built in a day. Once re- 
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duced, years are required to build them 
back. In the midst of war for survival it is 
too late to add materially to our meat pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The livestockman is a conservationist. He 
understands better than anyone else the dire 
consequences to the Nation of depleted 
natural resources. He works nearest to the 
soil, to the animals and to the grasses that 
sustain them. He recognizes as folly of the 
worst degree any wasting of our forests and 
valleys or any false conservation practices. 
He is always an advocate of true conserva- 
tion, but never subscribes to the philosophy 
that conservation without use is conserva- 
tion. Conservation without use is waste, 
and he calls waste a crime against the Nu- 
tion and against our children and those 
to follow. 

If anyone knows 4mericans have an ob- 
ligation in this generation to keep the op- 
portunity open, it is the livestockman who 
is close to our national resources and de- 
pends so much upon their conservation— 
and not their waste. Yet we are told how 
to conserve these valuable resources by men 
never directly dependent upon them—men 
whose lives were never touched by mountain 
virility. Many of them lack the background 
as a prerogative to the understanding of con- 
servation—and that is the background that 
builds through generations of family ex- 
perience a love of the soil and its lifegiving 
products of grasses, trees, flowers. For, it 
is an abundance of these gifts of nature 
upon which the Nation depends for its great- 
ness. True conservation is a part of the 
obligation we shoulder as citizens of this 
Nation. We must battle for the kind of 
conservation that will keep our Nation 
strong—and not make us a sitting duck for 
Red takeover. 

The stockman is first to frown on improper 
conservation of resources, for upon the re- 
sources he depends for the prosperity and 
continuance of his business. We cannot 
overstress our firm and well-grounded belief 
in the multiple use of our public lands, de- 
riving the most possible good from them 
while at the same time practicing conser- 
vation at its best. 

The use of the forests for grazing our 
herds and flocks, timber to build America. 
recreation in its many forms for the health 
and happiness of the people—this is the 
multiple use we advocate for these valu- 
able areas. We oppose as wasteful and 
ruinous to the future greatness of our Na- 
tion any action that will further throttle 
the conservative use of our hills and moun- 
tains—for in ‘these God gave us much for 
which to be thankful as well as proud. 

Idaho perhaps has more potential perma- 
nent wilderness areas than any other State. 
with 3,089,623 acres. We hope to face * 
future of growth and general development. 
not a future of vast and permanent wilder- 
ness where nutritious grasses will be deni 
the herds and flocks. But Idaho's fight will 
continue for many years if we are to main- 
tain our rights to water and to the de- 
velopment of our resources. We are batting 
great odds in Congress by men who appen" 
to oppose development but who may simply 
not understand the importance of the W 'Qb 
use of the grasses and multiple values of the 
forests. Saving the forests for multiple use 
and wise conservation will require a l 
course of education for those who favor 
locking up the forests because they canna 
feel the importance of things with whic 
they have not had a lifelong comradeship. 
such as grass to maintain and strengthe? 
the Nation itself, We repeat, changing t? 
attitude will come only through a lonf 
period of education, But even education 
will not change the policies of biased men 
or those with sinister motives. 


Problems of Discrimination in the Nursing 
Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Some Other Dimensions of 
Prejudice,” reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing for September 
1961, dealing with problems of discrimi- 
Nation in the nursing profession. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Nursing, vol. 61, Sept, 1961] 

Some OTHER DIMENSIONS OF PREJUDICE 

Ten years ago, Negro nurses placed a large 
Part of their professional welfare in the 

of all their nurse colleagues. They 
bequeathed to the American Nurses’ Asso- 
Clation the program for the advancement of 
gro nurses which they had carried, al- 
Most alone, in their National Association of 
lored Graduate Nurses. At the same 
they offered to share with the total 
Profession their own intimate knowledge of 
the price of prejudice. 

The issues which must be faced in suc- 
Cessful integration need not be repeated 
here, They are before us constantly in the 
2 press. The waste of human resources 

th which segregation threatens our whole 
Society is well documented. While no single 

group such as nursing can carry the 
in responsibility for achieving full 
comeration of minority groups into the 
8 society in which they must func- 
Uni each such social group has its own 
po a functions to perform in helping to 
t the glacter of prejudice. 
AN ENCOURAGING RECORD 


responsible for the ANA's Inter- 
58 Relations appear to have 
the on the solid foundation bullt by 
Tew ACGN. Today, only one State and a 
N districts deny ANA membership to 
t nurses. The ANA platform, its pro- 
of ee code, its bylaws and those of most 
————— record its belief in the 
need for eee intergroup relations 
e fact that nursing is un- 
— by considerations of nationality, 
+ creed, color, or status.” 
Many States and some districts have or- 
— intergroup relations committees, 08- 
feos to 3 and deal with dis- 
practices which might befall 
— of minority groups. ANA official 
7 es and professional counseling and 
re ent services have, generally, estab- 
equal policies which attempt to assure 
tional Opportunities in work situations. Na- 
le and State legislative programs are 
civil rt increasing amounts of support to 
għts legislation, More and more em- 
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ployment standards and contracts covering 
groups of nurse employees carry nondiscrim- 
ination clauses, And, a continuous gather- 
ing of facts by ANA shows that, while none 
of these policies or expressions of good in- 
tentions exists every place to protect every 
minority group member, there is rapidly 
growing evidence of their acceptance by 
more nurses and by their employers, too. 

This is an impressive written record, as it 
appears on the books of the ANA. As viewed 
by authorities in the fleld of human rela- 
tions, nursing is one of the few professional 
groups of any significant size which seems 
to be truly integrated, at least in 53 out of 
ANA's 54 constituent units. But, this may 
be a record which is compared too easily 
with the lack of achievement of other pro- 
fessional and social groups rather than with 
the absolute concept of what we must con- 
sider right in the whole field of human 
relations, 


THE RISK OF A PAPER PROGRAM 


When the members of the NACGN dis- 
solved their own group to turn to the ANA, 
they admitted frankly that integration could 
not be achieved by a minority group alone, 
and they placed their confidence in their 
colleagues’ desire to work with them. This 
kind of courageous forward movement is 
an essential part of the pattern to success 
in integration. In its turn, ANA has offered 
the moral leadership, the forthright policy 
statements, and the organization channels 
essential to a positive integrating process 
for the total profession, But, as with any 
national program, there is always the risk 
that it will become a paper one. 

If nursing has more than a paper program, 
it may be because of the very nature of 
nursing and of nurses. And, certainly, it is 
due in no small part to the outstanding 
Negro nurses who have demonstrated leader- 
ship in dealing with the problems of dis- 
crimination, not just to their own group, but 
to the whole profession, Perhaps the re- 
buffs most of them have experienced from 
time to time have been offset by the rewards 
they reap from serving a patient on the basis 
of his need rather than his creed or color. 
And, perhaps these rebuffs are more rare in 
nursing because of this same way of thinking 
among other members of the profession. We 
would like to believe so. 

There is no doubt? however, that the writ- 
ten record falls to measure the nuances and 
the subtle person-to-person expressions of 
prejudice which, many of us know, continue 
to exist within nursing. Whatever their 
source—thoughtlessness, or habit, patterns of 
culture, ignorance, or innocent patronizimg, 
or even man's general inhumanity to man— 
we must discipline ourselves to recognize 
them when we commit them. For, un- 
fortunately, few of us—whatever our color or 
creed—are without some kind of prejudice. 


In the often painful process of achieving 
integration any minority group may suffer 
indignities, But, prejudice in nursing is 
being exposed, identified, dealt with, And, 
out of this process comes learning and under- 
standing. We have a feeling that any of our 
number who has personally been paying the 
price of prejudice will not consider that price 
too high if all of us will apply this learning 
to dealing with all kinds of prejudice—not 
only prejudice against individuals, or groups, 
but also prejudice against ideas. 


Stop—Look—Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle has just recently been called to my 
attention which has caused me to “Stop, 
look, and listen.” 

It is written by a Northwestern Uni- 
versity student about an organization 
known as the National Student Associa- 
tion. 

Now just what is the National Student 
Association and what are its activities? 

I would certainly like to know a lot 
more about it after reading this article 
and talking with some students of my 
acquaintance who are suspicious of the 
activities of the organization to say the 
least. 

If I have been given an accurate de- 
scription of what took place at the recent 
national convention then I do think 
there should be some evaluation made of 
this group by the proper congressional 
committees. I am not indicting. I am 
just asking questions and I am sure you 
will want to ask questions after you read 
this article. 

Following the article is also a brief 
note about the author and a quote from 
the Chicago Tribune. The article stands 
on its own feet and anybody who has 
different ideas should also be able to 
stand on their own feet in offering a 
reply. 

Here is the article: 

MISREPRESENTATION OF 1 MILLION STUDENTS 
Br NSA 
(By Kay Wonderlic, Northwestern Gamma 
Phi Beta) 

Our Government has severed diplomatic 
relations with Cuba, but American youth 
remains on record wishing to help Cubans 
in their university reform movement, 

The U.S. National Student Association 
(known as NSA) passed a resolution in Au- 
gust saying. the extent and direc- 
tion of the recent university reform cannot 
yet be ascertained. * * * Nevertheless, it 
concluded that American students should 
aid the movement. This resolution has 
been sent around the world, presumably 
speaking for American student opinion, 
but NSA does not refiect the thoughts and 
sentiments of the American student. 

WHAT IS NSA? 

What is NSA? The association claims 
1,300,000 student members, or the total en- 
rollment of the 350 member colleges and 


1 Reprinted with permission of the Crescent 
of Gamma Phi Beta, in which this article ap- 
peared through the courtesy of editor, Mrs, 
J. J. Marek. 
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universities. In the name of American stu- 
dents, NSA for 13 years has spoken before 
U.S. congressional committees and acted as 
a political pressure group in Washington, 
where it maintains a permanent staff. 

NSA also votes for America's youth at in- 
ternational student meetings. A president 
of a foreign student union has said that in 
his country NSA is assumed to be voicing 
the opinions of American students. Now, 
living in this country, this foreign student 
realizes NSA speaks only for the opinions of 
the few individuals “who run NSA.” 

NSA, contrary to its preamble (which 
states, “We, the students of the United 
States of America ) and the impres- 
sion it attempts to achieve, does not insure 
nor even encourage true representation. 
NSA says it can speak for American students 
because member schools send delegates to 
the annual “congress,” a summer conven- 
tion during which resolutions are passed. 
What NSA fails to recognize is the fact that 
these delegates are rarely elected by member 
schools. They are not selected on the basis 
of knowledge of the subjects to be discussed, 
nor knowledge of how the students they 
represent feel on the subjects. 

Topics covered at the congress are not 

to current issues on member cam- 
puses, but to areas where NSA officers feel 
the campuses should be concerned. In 
other words, a few officers try to create in- 
terests for students with whose interests 
they are generally unfamiliar. No organ- 
ization can reflect a nonexistent sentiment. 
Under such conditions delegates can neither 
reflect nor represent student opinion. 

In 14 hours, 1 of the 5 committees at 
the 1960 congress passed 44 resolutions. 
This allows an average of about 20 minutes 
for debating each resolution in a committee 
of more than 200 delegates. 

The subjects that this committee at- 
tempted to debate and the problems they 
tried to resolve are not conducive to such 
cursory treatment. Here are a few exam- 
ples, titles of resolutions passed by this 
committee: Cuba, Nuclear Testing, Africa, 
Latin American Policy, South Korea-Turkey, 
Japan, India, Ethiopia, Hungary, Totalitar- 
ianism, Eastern European Exchange, and 
World Youth Forum. 

During the summer, NSA sponsors an 
8-week seminar for 15 students, hand- 
picked by the National Executive Committee 
of NSA, to study a few of these areas. This 
is recognition of the complexities involved 
in these problems and the need for careful 
consideration of them. Yet, congress dele- 
gates are expected to pass resolutions in 
these areas and more in a few hours. 

FACTS OR DISTORTIONS? 

Background papers are distributed to 
aid delegates who are not totally familiar 
with all the issues being discussed. The 
papers are usually written by national staff 
and executive committee members. Often, 
they tell only one side of a crucial, highly 
debatable issue. The background papers 
are frequently quoted in the section of reso- 
lutions labeled as fact. What finally ap- 
pears in this section of each resolution is 
often an opinionated distortion stated with 
pretentious certainty. 

For example, a resolution claiming to give 
the facts on the controversial and hotly 
debated House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee states simply that the committee 
“violetes personal rights, and endangers free 
expression.” 

This seems to be the pattern in NSA reso- 
lutions: highly opinionated material quickly 
approved by weary delegates who come to 
the convention with little or no knowledge 
of what they will be expected to know. 

“Whether we are right or not is trrevelant, 
we must speak,” a top NSA officer explains. 
And so, for the sake of getting delegates to 
act, committee chairmen push through 
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resolutions from the Chair. They speak for 
motions and then preside over the vote. 
Because this tactic leads to a dogmatically 
derived decision, no book on parliamentary 
procedure allows it. 

STUDENTS WARNED THEY MUST REVOLT 


Idealism reaches a peak at NSA congresses 
as delegates are told of the common bond 
among students throughout the world and 
are warned they must revolt against tradi- 
tional and outmoded practices, both on the 
national and international level. 

At the 1960 congress, NSA sponsored a 
panel on the sit-in movement. The panel 
consisted of Negro participants in the move- 
ment, their defending lawyer, and a white 
girl who volunteered as a secretary for the 
leaders of the movement. To add to the 
emotional pitch of the meeting, delegates 
were led in songs of the sit-in movement. 
That some of the delegates from southern 
schools walked out of the meeting was not 
surprising. 

The moderator, an NSA officer, was the 
same individual who was largely responsible 
for NSA taking a stand in favor of support- 
ing the sit-ins—a stand which was taken 
without a vote of member schools, without 
consultation with them, and without noti- 
fying them of the decision before involved 
schools read it in their community news- 
papers. 

NO MINORITY REPORTS—-NO MINUTES 


NSA fails to provide information regard- 
ing the tremendous dissents which have 
occurred annually at the congresses. Mi- 
nority reports are not published. Minutes 
of the meetings are not distributed, even 
to members. The brotherhood of youth 
that is spoken of so frequently in NSA ses- 
sions seems a reality when NSA bluntly 
states that all 1,300,000 members feel yes“ 
or “no” on politically hot issues, 

The discrepancy between actual and 
claimed representation continues. It be- 
comes a glaring fact when it is realized that 
only 13 of 97 resolutions discussed at the 
1960 congress were voted upon by the dele- 
gates. The rest were decisions of the NEC, 
the National Executive Committee, which 
consists of regional officers and national 
officers. 

This group, with 34 voting members, has 
the constitutional power to decide stands 
and programs for the 1,300,000 members, It 
meets immediately after the summer con- 
gress and passes resolutions which are on 
the books for a year before they can be 
altered or reversed by member schools. Al- 
most two-thirds of all NSA resolutions, and 
all of the NSA programs, are the product, 
not of thinking on 350 college campuses, 
but of discussion around the NEC table. 


NONVIOLENT PROTESTS IN JAPAN UPHELD 


In September 1960 the NEC passed a reso- 
lution upholding the Japanese riots which 
kept a U.S. President from visiting the coun- 
try. The consequences of the rioting, and 
the suspicion that it was led by Japanese 
Communists was not mentioned in the fact 
section of this resolution. It was called a 
student demonstration and the NEC put 
NSA on record as upholding the right of 
these students to nonviolently protest ac- 
tions which they consider unjust or un- 
democratic, 

It was mid-December, 4 months after the 
passage of this resolution, that member 
schools were notified of the decision. Even 
then, it was merely included in a codifica- 
tion of 140 other resolutions, With one copy 
of this codification being sent to each mem- 
ber school, the chances that the resolution, 
or any other, would be noticed and discussed 
are small. If member schools should object 
to an NEC resolution, or suggest modifica- 
tions, their criticisms are neither recorded 
nor published, 


September 26 


Even members of the NEC were unclear 
as to what they passed concerning Japan. 
Of three contacted during the 4 months, 
one denied it was passed, one said he didn’t 
know if it had been, and the other sald a 
resolution to that effect was passed, but he 
couldn't recall specifics of it. Even as the 
NEC was unsure of its decision, and mem- 
bers uninformed, copies of resolutions were 
sent around the world. 

A resolution of the NEC is supposed to be 
retained only if affirmed by the congress the 
following year. This has been easily side- 
stepped. Resolutions go to the congress and, 
because the NEC doesn’t put them high 
enough on the priority Ust (which deter- 
mines the order in which they will be dis- 
cussed), time doesn't allow their passage by 
the congress and they are again sent to the 
NEC, and again passed as NSA opinion. 

By this method a resolution to abolish com- 
pulsory membership lists for all student or- 
ganizations has existed for 4 years without 
ever being voted upon by member schools. 
This does not stop NSA officials from pres- 
suring for the goals of such resolutions. 
Mandates may be involved, which will be 
carried out just as mandates from the Con- 
gress. U.S. Congressmen will be told that 
this is what the youth of the Nation desires. 


A REPRESENTATIVE ORGAN FOR AMERICAN 
STUDENTS? 

Through its regional structure, NSA claims 
the NEC is representative. However, the 
regional votes are not proportional. For 
instance, the Utah region has 5 member 
schools and 1 vote on the NEC; the New 
England region has 51 member schools and 
only 2 votes on the NEC. NEC members 
rarely discuss the issues they vote on with 
representatives from schools in their re- 
gion. A school is unable, through the asso- 
clation, to find out how its representative 
votes at the NEC sessions. 

Inserted in the 1960 Congress program, 
NSA gave a history of NSA which concluded 
with this remark, “Accurately reflecting the 
feelings of students on member campuses, 
USNSA's structure provides a representative 
organ for American students, despite the 
pluralistic heterogeneity of the Nation's sys- 
tem of higher education.” 

How can NSA substantiate this claim? 
Many of us who belong to NSA are just be- 
ginning to learn the hypocrisy of the state- 
ment. 

NSA does not represent those in its mem- 
bership; its structure precludes the possi- 
bility. Many who belong to NSA are unaware 
that they do. Schools join and leave NSA 
according to the whims—or fears—of individ- 
uals in campus student governments. Few 


_ students know or care anything about NSA. 


It doesn't harm them, they think. It helps 
them once in a while with pamphlets to refer 


to on campus problems. 


The greatest apathy of all is being demon- 
strated by the more than 1 million students 
who are allowing NSA to speak for them in 
this unrepresentative manner. In the past, 
many of those who have opposed NSA, or 
wished to reform it, have found its leader- 
ship had too much of a stronghold to be 
broken with the small effort they were will- 
ing to put forth. To correct what is a seri- 
ous situation within NSA, will take a knowl- 
edge and devotion equal to that of the NSA 
leaders. Those students who are concerned 
about the implications of NSA, who desire 
a democratic form of representation, 
who believe that speaking with knowledge 
is more important than emotional rantings, 
do not have the advantage of full-time sal- 
aried leadership, as does NSA. But there 
are more than a million students being mis- 
represented; it would only be through con- 
tinued apathy that they would not be able 
to sake the tuth, wtiich. ia. on. their, en 
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QUEEN WITH A CAUSE 

“Last years May Queen at Northwestern 
University, Kay Wonderlic, has assumed the 
role of campaigner for some responsibility 
on the part of the U.S. National Student As- 
sociation. She and about 13 million other 
college students (the total enrollments of 
the 350 institutions participating in the 
NSA) are constituents of this organization. 
Miss Wonderlic, vice president of the North- 
Western University student senate, has had 
Oceasion to learn how NSA operates, and she 
Proposes to do something about it,“ said the 
Chicago Tribune editorially recently. 

“At the base of the NSA pyramid are the 
13 million, many no doubt totally unaware 
Of the organization. At the apex is a perma- 
nent staff of a Washington office and a na- 
tional executive committee of 34 members, 
Between is an annual congress, made up of 
delegates most of whom have no mandate 
from their home campuses. The shakiness 
Of their credentials as genuine representa- 
tives does not restrain the congress and the 
executive committee from speaking in the 
name of ‘the students of the United States 
Of America. Passing resolutions on all 
sorts of complex national and international 
issues is a principal activity of NSA. Last 
year 97 resolutions were (briefly) before the 
annual summer congress. What bothers Miss 
Wonderlic is the presumption of it all. At 
the congress, ‘background papers’ written 
by members of the national staff and of the 
executive committee are circulated for the 
benefit of participants smart enough to real- 
ize they do not know what they are doing. 

ese papers, Miss Wonderlic contends, can 
be highly partisan and opinionated. Com- 
mittees of hundreds pass on resolutions at a 
Tate of several an hour. The full congress 
never does get around to most of the resolu- 

which are acted on by the executive 
Committee after the rank and file have gone 
home. A 
pa ene resolutions (in the nature of S 
‘Sif baked and often leaning to the left) 
are then sent around the world and quoted 
at Government as the views of the 
students of the United States of America. 
Among the delegates at the NSA 1961 
Congress will be Kay Wonderlic of North- 
Western. It will be an uphill struggle to win 
outfit to responsible tactics, but we are 
we Miss Wonderlic will make a good try. 
© wish her success, though we expect the 
system to emerge intact from criticisms even 
as well grounded.” 


Corry, Pa.: A Town That Is Proud To 
Stand on Its Own Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


9 KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in Erie 
> unty, in the 24th District of Pennsyl- 
8 is a town by the name of Corry— 
mae for its potatoes, its diversified 
Ustry, and its community spirit. 
s community of less than 8,000 has 
8 highly active chamber of commerce, 
under the leadership of its secre- 
Dein! Stewart A. “Doc” Long, its enter- 
iian citizens—through their own in- 
$125 ee out and raised over 
i 25.000 for an industrial development 
Nia that has resulted in four fine new 
ts being established in Corry. This 
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large sum came from outright subscrip- 
tions, with no strings attached other 
than the assurance that the money 
would not be given away. 

Mr. Speaker, Corry exemplifies what 
other communities in the United States 
can do with public spirit and a real ef- 
fort. As their Congressman, I am proud 
of these citizens and wish to take this 
opportunity to recognize their efforts and 
zeal, which I know will be an example 
and an inspiration to other communities. 


Where Are We Heading? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, with the deep 
concern over survival which pervades the 
minds of the citizens of our country now 
that the Soviet Union has embarked on 
atmospheric nuclear tests, and the dan- 
gers involved in the Berlin crisis, it is a 
bit difficult to think back on the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress which is now 
history and analyze the successes of the 
session, as well as its shortcomings. 
When we went into session in January, 
the economy of our country was upper- 
most in our minds, although the mount- 
ing Soviet challenge never left us. First, 
we wondered what kind of a program the 
President would propose, and how he 
would conduct himself in international 
affairs. I can point up the direction in 
which he intended that this Government 
should go in two ways: First, there was 
a clearcut desire to further the cen- 
tralization and expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government. Secondly, there was 
clearcut evidence of the desire to secure 
responsibilities in the executive branch 
which traditionally and constitutionally 
have reposed in the Congress. As we 
look at the successes, partial successes, 
and failures of the administration in 
various areas of legislation, it will be 
possible to analyze the position we are 
in now, and in what might be attempted 
next year. On the international scene, 
we were discouraged and disappointed 
with the reverses in Laos, and in Cuba. 
I hope that the administration will now 
show the kind of leadership in the Ber- 
lin crisis which will enable the people 
who are presently free to remain free. 
In order to secure unquestionable mili- 
tary strength, we must forge ahead in 
research and development and appro- 
priate the tremendous amounts of money 
necessary. It is significant that during 
this last session, the Congress has not 
been asked to cut back expenditures nor 
have revenues been increased to prevent 
a deficit. The economic recovery is now 
evident, and some indications are that 
this is the beginning of a boom. How- 
ever, it is of the utmost importance in 
these crucial times to hold down domes- 
tic spending, budget in the black rather 
than the red, and in so doing we may 
achieve economic stability as well as mil- 
itary stability. 


You are all familiar with the action 
taken this year in the field of agriculture. 
The new feed grains bill was passed 
early in the session, which contained 
three features which I have been advo- 
cating ever since coming to the Congress, 
that is, payment-in-kind as an induce- 
ment to reduce production, voluntary 
retirement of acres and price supports 
contingent upon compliance with the 
program. I am still concerned about 
the policies the Secretary of Agriculture 
might use in disposing of the surplus 
commodities refiecting the cash pay- 
ments which were made to retire acres 
from production. This authority could 
drive down the prices of feed grains, 
which would be detrimental to the 
Midwest, but helpful to the feed-deficit 
areas of the East and the South. The 
omnibus farm bill was passed without 
the requests of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in which he desired to have the 
Congress transfer to him its responsi- 
bility to write farm legislation. I am 
pleased we extended the feed grains 
legislation for another year, and pro- 
vided for a l-year 10-percent reduc- 
tion in wheat, and extension of the 
important laws, such as the National 
Wool Act, Public Law 480, the special 
school milk program, and improvements 
in our farm credit laws. Next year, we 
can look forward to studies and legisla- 
tion to provide for a long-range farm 
program especially affecting feed grains, 
wheat, and sugar. All these programs 
are due to expire next year. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act was 
expanded slightly, permitting additional 
commodities to make use of marketing 
orders. It is imperative that farmers 
and individuals involved in related in- 
dustries thoroughly study the ramifica- 
tions of all proposed new programs be- 
cause what is enactcd next year may 
stand on the books and affect agriculture 
for a long time to come. 

EDUCATION 


Early in the session, we began con- 
sideration of a general Federal aid to 
school construction and teachers’ salary 
bill. The administration included the 
extension of Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874, aid to federally impacted areas 
laws, as a part of the package since that 
law is so well accepted and 319 Members 
of Congress have districts which receive 
aid through them. This issue soon be- 
came embroiled in a controversy over 
the desirability and constitutionality of 
providing Federal aid to private and 
parochial elementary and secondary 
schools. When the National Defense 
Education Act was considered for exten- 
sion and revision, since it was due to ex- 
pire next year, the controversial Federal 
aid to private and parochial elementary 
and secondary schools was added to the 
National Defense Education Act, pro- 
viding for loans for construction to 
these schools, but not for public schools 
in a similar way. The Rules Committee 
refused to schedule the three major edu- 
cation bills before the House because of 
this controversy, and therefore, Federal 
aid to higher education, which would 
have provided for construction of aca- 
demic facilities and financial assistance 
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grants to students received the same 
fate. Later on, an effort was made by 
some to pass a school construction aid 
bill along with the extension of present 
laws authorizing Federal aid to federally 
impacted school areas and NDEA. 
This was undesirable to the large major- 
ity of the House of Representatives since 
the bill was not actually limited only to 
those areas of need as desired by many 
in order to give limited meaningful aid, 
nor was it desired by many proponents of 
broad Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary schools since it provided noth- 
ing for teachers salaries. With these 
series of defeats, the Congress extended 
federally impacted areas laws and the 
National Defense Education Act for 2 
years, thereby enforcing any aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools—if con- 
sidered next year—to be voted on its own 
merits. The disappointment in educa- 
tion legislation to me was twofold. The 
proposed additional assistance to higher 
education was shelved even after the 
need was clearly demonstrated and ac- 
cepted by most to be within a Federal 
responsibility. The second, after a 
thorough study on rehabilitation and 
special education, not enough was done 
to forward the needed improvements in 
these areas. It is my hope that further 
work in these areas will be conducted 
next year. 7 
FOREIGN AID 

The big controversy in the foreign aid 
legislation was not whether it should be 
passed or not, nor even over the amount 
of funds authorized. It was, rather, 
whether a new policy should be adopted 
providing the administration with long- 
range—5 years—planning authority plus 
funding of the program through Treas- 
ury borrowing—back-door financing— 
which would have circumvented the 
Congress right for financial review 
which it presently has through annual 
appropriations. I support long-range 
planning authority, but annual appro- 
priations. The House, in its enthusiasm 
to show that it would not condone 
Treasury borrowing to finance the de- 
velopment loan funds, adopted a bill 
which even provided for annual author- 
ization, Later, the House-Senate con- 
ferees worked out the difference in a 
very acceptable manner. The foreign 
aid bill was adopted, and shortly there- 
after, the Appropriations Committee re- 
ported its bill to finance this authoriza- 
tion, $1,112,500,000 will be provided for 
the Development Loan Fund, $296,500,- 
000 for development grants, $275 million 
for the President’s contingency fund, 
and $1,600,000,000 for military assist- 
ance. When the House Committee on 
Appropriations cut the military assist- 
ance grant to $1.3 billion, I thought this 
was an unwise move and supported a 
motion to increase this amount by $300 
million. I thought the administration 
justified its request for the larger 
amount for military assistance which 
goes to improve the fighting capabilities 
of our allies. 

DEPRESSED AREAS— MINIMUM WAGE 

This session passed a depressed areas 
bill. I supported the retraining and re- 
location of workers phase of the bill, al- 
though I did not feel sufficient emphasis 
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was placed on retraining. I believe that 
workers who have lost their jobs because 
of basic changes in the economy and 
technology must be encouraged to learn 
other skills which are in demand. I op- 
posed the method of financing this leg- 
islation, which—again—is the back-door 
financing approach. This session also 
approved a minimum wage bill which 
increased wages for those affected by the 
bill to $1.15 to be increased to $1.25 in 
3 years. This legislation also includes 
many intrastate businesses of certain 
volumes. I believe the various State leg- 
islatures should legislate minimum 
wages for strictly intrastate businesses, 
and the Federal Government should con- 
fine itself to -businesses in interstate 
commerce. 
PEACE CORPS 

After much discussion, the House ap- 
proved the establishment of a Peace 
Corps for the next 3 years. Previously, 
the Peace Corps was operating under a 
Presidential order. The legislation thus 
gave legislative approval, and approved 
$40 million for its operation. 

ARMS CONTROL AGENCY 


The House also approved the estab- 
lishment of an arms control agency. I 
supported this legislation sincé I felt 
that in the past our officials representing 
us in international conferences have too 
often not been certain what should be 
proposed because of indecision on the 
policy level. There, of course, cannot 
be any disarmament now under the stress 
of the international situation. However, 
there is a need for a continuing study of 
the scientific, economic, political, legal, 
social, psychological, military and tech- 
nological factors related to arms and 
arms control, and this would be the spe- 
cific responsibility of the permanent 
agency. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

This session of Congress revised the 
social security program by increasing 
the minimum benefit from $33 to $40 
a month, and allowing men to retire at 
62 with lower benefits. We also in- 
creased survivors benefits by 10 percent 
and reduced eligibility requirements. 
Social security taxes were increased one- 
eighth of 1 percent on both employer 
and employee, and three-sixteenths of 1 
percent for self-employed individuals. 

HOUSING 


The administration’s urban develop- 
ment bill providing for a $4.9 billion 
housing program is now law. This legis- 
lation allows the Federal Government 
to bypass State governments to establish 
direct lines of finance and control from 
the Federal Government to the cities. 
The bill permits the use of Federal funds 
to buy and set aside iand to be released 
later for public use. There is also a 
strong element of “backdoor spending” 
in the bill, that is, borrowing directly 
from the Treasury without a specific au- 
thorization from the Appropriations 
Committee or committing the Govern- 
ment to spend certain amounts before 
receiving an authorization from the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Examples of 
such “backdoor spending” are the public 
housing contract assistance and urban 
renewal grant contract assistance. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In all, Congress authorized slightly 
more than $49 billion for national de- 
fense during this past session; there is a 
bipartisan, all-out effort here in Wash- 
ington to build up our military forces to 
meet not only the current Berlin crisis, 
but any potentially dangerous situation 
anywhere in the world. This general 
buildup includes $12.5 billion for the con- 
struction of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels; it continues the B-52 bomber 
production programs, provides for 2 
new nuclear-powered missile frigates 
and steps up the Polaris submarine pro- 
duction to 29 by 1964, instead of 1967. 
Congress also authorized the President 
to call up to 250,000 reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen for active duty of not 
more than 1 year and to extend train- 
ing periods. Other authorizations in- 
clude the construction and improvement 
of our missile sites and nuclear subma- 
rine bases; also, research on solid and 
nuclear propellants as well as the devel- 
opment of the latest weapons for use in 
conventional warfare. 

HIGHWAYS 


More than $11.5 billion was appropri- 
ated by this session of Congress for the 
completion of Interstate and Defense 
Highway System as scheduled by 1972, 
and to bring Federal apportionments 
for primary, secondary, and urban pro- 
grams from $925 million to $1 billion 
annually. Congress also fixed Federal 
gas and diesel tax at 4 cents per gallon, 
raised the levies on tires, tubes, retread 
rubber, and on heavy trucks and buses. 

WATER POLLUTION 


Because of the greatly increasing de- 
mands for additional water supplies—a 
demand that will be a major challenge 
within 10 years—Congress expanded its 
water pollution control program and in- 
creased grants to the States and inter- 
state agencies from $3 million annually 
to $5 million for operations through June 
30, 1968. This session also increased its 
appropriation for the construction of 
treatment works from $50 million to $100 
million annually, and substituted a slid- 
ing-scale formula for the present 30-per- 
cent limitation on Federal grants. 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Having considered some of the major 
legislation which has been acted on dur- 
ing this session of the 87th Congress, I 
also want to take note of the views of 
my constituents in the Minnesota First 
District. In April of this year, I sent out 
some 110,000 questionnaires. Of this 
total, more than 10 percent mailed their 
replies—an unusually high return. I be- 
lieve this indicates that the citizens in 
my district have a great interest and 
concern about their Government; it also 
indicates that they want their repre- 
sentative in Washington to know what 
they are thinking on important issues. 
Here are the results of my 1961 ques- 
tionnaire: 

Do you think that our civilian defense pro- 
gram has been satisfactory? Yes, 43.06 per- 
cent; no, 42.14 percent; no opinion, 14.80 
percent. 

A Peace Corps of young Americans should 
be established under Federal auspices for 
oversea development work? Yes, 54.08 per- 
cent; no, 32.62 percent; no opinion, 10.30 
percent. 4 
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To restore greater confidence in the dollar 
and halt the drain of gold overseas, we should 
return to high tariffs and trade restrictions 
against other countries? Yes, 36.11 percent; 
no, 47.65 percent; no opinion, 16.24 percent. 

Reduce our military forces overseas? Yes, 
27.10 percent; no, 55.21 percent; no opinion, 
17.69 percent, 

Curtail oversea travel by American citi- 
zens and restrict duty-free merchandise they 
can purchase abroad? ‘Yes, 48.86 percent; 
no, $4.89 percent; no opinion, 16.25 percent. 

Reduce our production costs and increase 
our production to compete more effectively 
in the world market? Yes, 78.56 percent: no, 
9.14 percent; no opinion, 12.30 percent. 

move American businessman's incen- 
tive to invest in dollar-rich oversea coun- 
tries? Yes, 51.03 percent; no, 20.07 percent; 
u opinion, 28.90 percent. 
Should the Federal Government establish-a 
om Academy which would conduct 
Te for community leaders in both the 
nited States and abroad on the Communist 
t, and to develop a “counter science" 
nes the Communiste? Yes, 63.61 percent; 

, 20.25 percent; no opinion, 16.14 percent. 
N Congress enact a farm program 
ihe ao among other things, would enable 

Secretary of Agriculture to set market 
of and enable Government marketing 
Gone quantities of agricultural produc- 
tion? the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
ae Yes, 27.73 percent; no, 53.87 percent; 
Opinion, 18.40 percent. 

you favor loans to private and pa- 
Schools, both elementary and 

as suggested, similar to loans for 

Cent: 8 eee Yes, 20.15 per- 
rt 48 percent; no opinion, 3.37 


Should we continue to 
oppose the ad- 
tomo) of Red China to the United Na- 
etka Yes, 70.57 percent; no, 20.04 per- 
ti no opinion, 9.39 percent. 
mant eet attempt to reach an agree- 
should zun Russia to ban nuclear testing 
d fail, should we resume underground 
Tes, 75.20 percent; no, 12.94 per- 
opinion, 11.86 percent. 
you ee economically-distressed areas, do 
Staten 0 of: Federal grants-in-aid to the 
8 establish industry? Tes, 41.96 
4 no, 42.08 percent; no opinion, 15.96 


cent; no 


A Federal rehabilitation 

program to re- 

we ae relocate workers in other fields? 
op ‘eae - 22 29.88 percent; no 
of analy. one could not survey the work 
the session of Congress without noting 
8 state of world affairs—a situa- 
while Which has deteriorated steadily 
a: work of this Congress has pro- 


toledo not believe that this country’s 
m Policy should be based on the 
Ouk tootainment of the Communists. 
. — Policy should, rather, be 

w e great task of forcing 
— been a steadily advancing com- 
drawal f to a steady retreat and with- 
slaved. rom countries which it has en- 
wisdom soomseauently, I believe first it is 
tary fect our country to build its mili- 
threat 1 not just to meet the current 
cari in Berlin, but to ensure our se- 
regardless of where the threat to 

that 3 from. I have often thought 
mental 5 one of the unfortunate, ele- 
under dicen of our time that countries 
fident wietatorships tend to be over con- 
bili when assessing the military capa- 
55 of our country. This was surely 
World weet in World War I and in 
true, thou > I believe it is now also 
+ though a prudent man might find 
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it difficult to understand why this should 
be. During peaceful days, we are con- 
cerned about our own families, our own 
endeavors, and our own communities. 
This is a privilege we expect to enjoy in 
a country such as ours. It is, in fact, 
what accounts for the deep-seated pride 
in being Americans. But, however diffi- 
cult it is to arouse our people, once this 
occurs, our enemies in the past have 
found that we prosecute war with an al- 
most fanatical energy. This fact is in 
no way a boast; it is a fact of history, 
and I believe Americans are now willing 
to do whatever they can for their 
country. 

How can it be, then, that those who 
would now violate their agreements with 
our country in an attempt to enslave even 
more millions could underestimate an 
aroused American Nation? I am con- 
vinced in my own mind that the vast 
majority of Americans will tolerate no 
further concessions. to the forces of com- 
munism. If negotiations are called for 
based on the assumption of the Commu- 
nists that there must be some Western 
concessions, then I oppose such nego- 
tiations. I believe the line has been 
drawn—not just in Berlin—but around 
the world. In negotiations the demand 
on our part should be for the rights and 
freedom of peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as in all other countries of the 
world. 

For human beings by the millions to 
face the prospects of a nuclear war is one 
of the enormous and terrifying facts of 
this era. But millions of Americans 
have, in the past, been willing to pay the 
supreme sacrifice rather than bow to 
foreign domination or foreign terroriza- 
tion. Any man who would say there is 
nothing worse than death, I would think 
such a man dead already. Worse than 
death itself is human freedom denied; 
worse than death is moral depravity. 
Worse than death is a life void of a be- 
lief in God and the freedom to practice 
that belief. I decry the morally bank- 
rupt slogan popular in some minority 
groups in England—the slogan “Better 
Red than dead.” 

There was an American in an equally 
cruel era of our history who had another 
slogan that stirs my heart and mind to- 
day just as it stirred our ancestors al- 
most two centuries ago. Patrick Henry 
said it best, and we still remember, “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” That, I 
believe, is the conviction and nobly de- 
fiant stand that most worthily recom- 
mends itself to all Americans in these 
days of crisis. 


There Is Only America Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Nina 


M. Pulliam, world traveler, author and 
newspaper executive, addressed the an- 
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nual convention of Theta Sigma Phi, 
women's national journalistic fraternity 
at the Universtiy of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans., on August 19, 1961. Mrs. Pul- 
liam is the wife of Eugene C. Pulliam, 
publisher of the Indianapolis Star and 
News, the Arizona Republic and the 
Phoenix Gazette. 

From her extensive experience and 
travels Mrs. Pulliam has drawn an ex- 
ceedingly clear picture of the problems 
this Nation faces and how they de- 
veloped. Her address is a compelling 
call to Americans to meet the challenge 
of communism with the best weapons we 
possess—the courage and commonsense 
which made this Nation great. 

Excerpts from that address follow: 

Taren Is OWT America Now 


The dateline—USA., summer of 1961— 
is a dramatic combination of words and 
numerals, for both the time and the place 
are supercharged with trouble and anxiety; 
and sometimes humiliation and deep anger. 

Americans are face to face with a fearful 
necessity to which we can no longer close 
our minds—the necessity to determine 
whether we have the wisdom and the stam- 
ins to find and face the answers to the 
awesome questions of our time; or whether 
we choose, instead, to drift on, as though in 
a dreamworld, until we are finally blasted 
awake, Only to discover that our time has 
run out—and the chance to find those an- 
swers is gone beyond recall. 

Where does America stand today—in the 
eyes of Americans, and in the eyes of the 
rest of the world? 

In April of this year the President of the 
United States spoke to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association at our annual 
convention. He gave us his opinion as to 
where the country stands today—he in- 
formed us that he considers the freedom 
of this Nation to be under deadly threat. 

I could not possibly agree more heartily 
than I do with the President's evaluation of 
our position. But I disagree with him al- 
most entirely as to the cause and the cure. 

That the freedom of our country Is under 
deadly threat is hardly news to most think- 
ing Americans. For 30 years now the wisest 
and most experienced among us have been 
trying continuously to be heard with the 
same somber warning—that our freedom is 
under deadly threat—and that unless we 
awakened to that calamitous truth, and 
put a stop to the further deterioration of 
that freedom, we would find ourselves fust 
about where we do find ourselves in this 
unsettled summer of 1961—dangerously near 
the point of no return, so far as being a 
free people living in a powerful and respected 
republic is concerned. 

There was a time when America stood up 
before the world as the most admirable of 
nations, desired as a friend and feared as 
an enemy; in those days an American's life 
was worth something in other parts of the 
world; in those days an American wasn't 
reviled and spat upon or held for ransom in 
other countries; nor was the American flag 
being burned in front of American embassies 
across the world; our planes weren't being 
hijacked in flight, and our foreign properties 
weren't being confiscated under our very 
hand; we were ; and we were re- 

because we deserved to be. 

As Americans, born and bred in freedom, 
we find these violations against our lives and 

and our national honor utterly in- 
tolerable. 

What has been going on inside America? 
What has been happening to Americans? 

It should be very clear to us now—it is 
certainly clear to those on the outside look- 
ing in at us—that we have been growing less 
confident of ourselves and of the unques- 
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tionable rightness of our American way of 
life; we have become more and more con- 
fused as to our real aims and purposes as a 
nation; we have been losing influence and 
respect throughout the entire world, whether 
enemy or friend; we grope futilely for a de- 
pendable direction, for we have long since 
abandoned our original and reliable direc- 
tion; those responsible for leading us are 
beating at the waves while our national life 
is indisputably under deadly threat; we have 
been acting, in very truth, as William 
Lederer has charged us with acting—as “a 
nation of sheep.” 

Do you know where Alma-Ata Kazakhstan, 
is? It lies east of the Urals, deep in Soviet 
Russia. In July, just about 3 months after 
Mr. Kennedy's “deadly threat“ speech in 
New York, Nikita Khrushchev made a speech 
in Alma-Ata. He shouted to his audience 
there “There is only America ahead of us 
now—and that country can be compared to a 
wornout runner.” The people cheered, and 
Mr. Khrushchey grinned—and shook his 
fist. 

This taunting message from that remote 
place had deep significance for you and me, 
for Mr. Khrushchev’s meaning is very clear 
indeed. The Kremlin Communists believe 
that Britain and France can be written off, 
so far as being effective enemies of com- 
munism is concerned; Russia already holds 
captive an appalling part of Europe; com- 
munism has the seeds of tyranny and vio- 
lence planted and flourishing in every corner 
of the earth; there is only America now be- 
tween them and the fulfillment of the evil 
vow they swore against all mankind 40-odd 
years ago. 

Bluntly translated, the meaning of that 
vow is that communism will neither waver 
nor weary until every vestige of freedom and 
dignity and truth has been eradicated from 
all the nations of earth; and the whole world 
is controlled from Moscow. 

Make no wishful-thinking mistake about 
it—that is the undeviating aim and inten- 
tion of every real Communist—changeless, 
relentless and lifelong. To this end, every 
drop of effort and energy and hate, every con- 
ceivable deceit and subversion, is being 
driven against the United States on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis, every day of every year. 

This summer of 1961 is sadly reminiscent 
of the fateful summer of 1938—the tragic 
year of Neville Chamberlain’s misbegotten 
Munich, which promised “peace in our 
time”. Our leaders are trusting in the same 
sort of nebulous hopes which were relied on 
then. They appear to believe that if we 
survive one more Khrushchev—or Mao Tse 
tung—or Castro-inspired crisis, without 
bombs being rained down on Dallas or De- 
troit or Los Angeles, we've got it made, we've 
got “peace in our time.” 

Our situation fairly pleads for states- 
manship and strong, offensive leadership; 
we seem, instead, committed to the pursuit 
of weakness. If this continues, it can end 
only one way—in a great American tragedy. 

What is the real truth of our situation? 
Wherein is the real tragedy of it? 

The real truth of it is that there is no 

in the world today. There has been 
no genuine peace since that autumn day in 
1917 when communism began its grim and 
bloody march against freedom and truth— 
when Soviet Russia was spewed up and 
spawned as a nation. 

And the terrible tragedy of it is that we 
are allowing communism to wage virtually 
a one-way war, planned and plotted by 
them, and suited to their own terms and 
timetable. 

We have not only surrendered the offen- 
sive, we have literally rejected it—when a 
dozen ready-made opportunities to recap- 
ture it have been openly slapping us across 
the face. Each action of our malefactors is 
carefully calculated to put us in the most 
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completely unfavorable position possible; 
each wishywashy reaction of ours, makes 
their plan an accomplished fact. 

This was Lenin's dream; it was Stalin’s 
determination; it is Khrushehev's reality. 

As responsible citizens, it is our duty to 
inform ourselves as fully as our minds per- 
mit concerning the tactics and the inten- 
tions of communism; for we will have to deal 
with it, as surely as we have to deal with 
fire, flood and pestilence, if we intend to 
survive. 

Analyze the mind of the Communist and 
his methods and his performance. Like it 
or not, you have got to know that the con- 
firmed Communist is completely dedicated 
to the cause for which he works—and he 
does work—and hard. He venerates com- 
munism, for it has replaced God and all 
personal freedom and integrity for him; he 
will subvert anything whatsoever to it; and 
he believes absolutely in its eventual su- 
premacy over all the world, 

I wish there were time to give you some 
firsthand pictures of communism, as a way 
of life, behind the Iron Curtain—in the 
captive satellite nations as well as in Russia. 
Wherever you see it, you see it revealed as 
the blatant big lie it really is. It is nothing 
but another form of tyranny and suppres- 
sion of the great masses of people by the 
ruling few at the top. Those rulers hold 
the power of life and death—and worse— 
over every man, woman and child who has 
the dreadful misfortune to be trapped under 
Communist control. It is the most highly 
centralized and inhuman form of govern- 
ment and way of life ever fashioned, the 
utter quintessence of and evil. 
As for me, I should far rather be dead than 
red. 
There is no nation which has freely 
chosen communism as a way of life; no peo- 


-ple ever freely chose to live under any form 


of tyranny and suppression. And any highly 
centralized government eventually becomes 
the agency of suppression over the many by 
the powerful few at the top. It makes no 
difference what benevolent claims and prom- 
ises it makes; it makes no difference what 
name it takes in order to conceal its true 
nature. 

Today more people in the world are af- 
fected by the words and actions of Nikita 
Khrushchey than by those of any other liv- 
ing person. And the United States, so re- 
cently regarded as the most powerful nation 
among nations, so recently respected and 
trusted, as the real and abiding rallying 
point of world freedom—the United States 
herself awaits with dread the news of what 
crisis Khrushchey will next create, either 
directly or through his robot ventriloquists, 
such as Castro. 

And so in this troubled summer of 1961, 
we face some fearful facts con our 
position in the world and that of our avowed 
executioner, Russia. What does a brief re- 
capitulation of those facts reveal? These 
things, among others: 

In 1947, the U.S. Government under Mr. 
Truman, began its foreign ald program. It 
was designed “to contain communism.” 
Since then the American people have paid 
out in foreign aid over $80 billion; and we are 
committed to much, much more. 

We have proof that much of this great 
outpouring went to countries now alien to 
us and quite lost to the free world; much 
of it was actually used against us; most of 
it was an utter waste, helping neither us 
nor the common people like us in the coun- 
tries who took it. And did it contain com- 
munism? 

This is a part of the record. During the 
very years our foreign ald program has been 
in effect, 750 million more people have been 
booted behind the Iron Curtain, under out- 
right Communist control; another 750 mil- 
lion have moved closer to communism, and 
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have practically broken all ties which ever 
drew them toward the West. 

In addition to this acquisition of a billion 
and a half more people, Russia has estab- 
lished hundreds of hotbeds of hate against 
us all over the world, ready to do violence 
against us whenever the Kremlin gives the 
order. As witness Cuba. Today, without 
let or hindrance or protest, Russia is arming 
Cuba and preparing her as a missile-launch- 
ing base, a mere 90, wide-open miles from 
the American coast. 

Does any of this delude you into thinking 
we have bought peace and friendship and 
freedom with our foreign aid billions? Did 
those billions “contain” communism? Is 
any of those acts of Russia the act of a 
nation devoted to peace? 

What has been going on inside America 
during those years of Russia's startling evo- 
lution? 

Thirty years ago the United States began 
a retreat—a retreat from the fundamental 
principles on which we were originally 
constituted a nation, and by which we had 
prospered and grown strong. We abandoned 
our time-tested traditions, and substituted 
therefor a hodgepodge of fatuous theories, 
all of which had been tried, had failed, and 
had been completely discreditd by other 
long-gone nations, hundreds of years before 
America was so much as a dot on the world 
map. 
That is the real reason our freedom is now 
under deadly threat; that is the real cause 
for our weakness within, and our loss of 
prestige and respect without. 

As Americans, we inherited the most ad- 
mirable traditions ever handed down to any 
people. The word “traditions” is not a hol- 
low word; to Americans it should be a hal- 
lowed word, for our traditions grew from 
the highest ideals which ever prompted any 
group of men and women to weld themselves 
together into a nation. 

The most powerful force which impelled | 
our founders to create this Nation was an 
urge which would not be silenced—the urge 
to give reality to man’s most innate long- 
ing, the imperishable longing to be free; 
to be free in mind and spirit, and to have 
freedom of action and expression. 

And our American freedom is unique— 
for it is rooted in the most noble documents 
ever devised—the Holy Bible, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and our strictly ‘American 
ten commandments—the Bill of Rights. 

ut these written documents and 
throughout the traditions handed down to 
us, we are constantly cautioned that the in- 
dividual is the one absolutely indispensable 
unit of freedom; and we have accepted the 
injunction that it is our utmost responsi- 
bility to protect and sustain the individual's 
integrity; for that is the gift of God to man. 

Americans have projected these faiths into 
our cherished hope for all mankind—the 
sum and substance of it being that we have 
aimed to attain a state of true brotherhood- 
and-freedom throughout the world. 

While we remained mindful of the true 
nature of our inheritance of freedom, and 
faithful to the traditions which grew out of 
it, the United States prospered. We became 
the miracle of modern times. We had great 
substance with which to work, but our 
success was essentially due to the unique 
freedom in which we lived. We were free 
to study and learn and think; to dare and 
discover and create; and thus to accomplish 
our highest aims and aspirations, all in ac- 
cordance with the ability and sometimes 
genius with which we were endowed. 

And in the main, we did so; in the main, 
we worked hard and were sensibly provi- 
dent; we studied and thought and under- 
took new and daring things; in the main. 
we assumed our responsibilities as mature 
citizens, acknowledging we had a debt tO 
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pay for the freedom we enjoyed; and we 
emerged on the world scene as a strong and 
respected nation, of individually strong men 
and women. 

But 30 years ago we began to grow care- 
less. We came to assume we had inherited 
Our freedom in fee simple absolute. We 
ignored the ages-old admonition that free- 
doris price of eternal vigilance is a high and 
a continuing price; we were being sold the 
idea that we could forget that price. 

For nearly 30 years now the foundations 
and the safeguards of our freedom, us origi- 
nally set down, have been subjected to 
assault from without and from within. For 
nearly 30 years, while communism has bom- 
barded those foundations from outside, we 
have been chiseling at them from inside. 
With no thought for the future, we have 
Allowed this deterioration to continue, ig- 
noring what we know—that nations are 
more often destroyed by weakness within 

by strength from without. 

y our Nation's total debts stand at 
$3,000 billion. No nation ever staggered un- 
— Such an incomprehensible, ruinous debt. 

© have placed a lien on the output of our 
Productive plant and on our income unto 
the tenth generation. 

Our personal initiative and our very self- 
dur great productive business ma- 
and our established form of Govern- 

ment itself are threatened with annihilation. 


thily but steadily away from the con- 
stituted form of our Government. 
those 30 years we have subverted 
t commonsense to the counter- 
pe claim that Government can do a better 
— Borge the people of owning and operating 
Productive elements of this country— 


are face to face with the awful 
of our years of folly; for we 
tage goverment so many 
Tendered in Sites 4: ties, and have sur- 


Unless we call a halt to these bureaucratic 
ures which are undermining us, they 


leaders n important 

never lee went have either forgotten 
can Dacian Statistical proof that the Ameri- 
our Nations © well aware of the gravity of 


'n position; there is also satis- 
people id 2. that the determination of the 
that of those fe? and more purposeful than 

who are handling our Nation’s 
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ness-to-act is not only more rational but 
more courageous. 

America is literally pleading for strong 
leadership—leadership which has the cour- 
age and commonsense to stop the wasteful, 
domestic flascoes which are weakening us 
within; and the courage and commonsense 
to restore us to our lost position of strength 
and respect in the outside world. 

This is our country. Its business is our 
business. Before time runs quiet out, let us 
tell the Government what we know and 
what we want—arid what we expect govern- 
ment, as our representative, to do about it. 

We want the defense for our Nation and 
the protection for our way of life that we 
have poured out billions of our dollars to 
buy and pay for—and for which we must 
pour out many billions more. We will re- 
sist the New Frontier philosophy that the 
new American way of life must be to go 
underground, to live in fallout cellars and to 
survive on ersatz candy bars. 

We want our Government to start formu- 
lating our foreign policy on the basis of 
what is good for America; and to get over 
its obsessive fear of the opinion of the rest 
of the world. The opinion of the rest of the 
world neither pays our bills nor buys us any 
defense or friendship. Russia gives not one 
ruble for world opinion—she defies the 
whole world, ignores and outrages world 
opinion, and continues to grow steadily more 
powerful. 

We know that foreign aid should be con- 
fined to those nations whose leaders will use 
it for the good of the people—not to line 
their pocketbooks or lend to our enemies— 
and who are pledged to speak up and stand 
steady in the cause of freedom. 

We know it takes strong men and women 
to withstand the pressures of today’s world- 
wide problems; and we know that a nation 
of welfare state featherbedders, feeding at 
the public trough, living off Federal aid 
schemes, won't have the fortitude to save 
America when the chips are down; we do not 
intend to stand still any longer and be 
merely silent onlookers at the continued 
ruthless abortion of our Republic into a sec- 
ond-class welfare state. 

We know that no cause can win, no mat- 
ter how noble, without wise and vigorous 
leadership in a steady direction; we want 
that kind of leadership; and we want it to 
do some commonsense planning to restore 
sanity to our financial affairs and to get us 
back on the beam of our proper course. 

And we most emphatically want to retrieve 
our lost offensive by forcing world opinion 
back to the crimes of communism, where it 
belongs. We have a dossier of those crimes 
as high as the sky. What of Hungary, of 
Francis Powers, of Cardinal Mindzenty—and 
millions more? 

The record of communism's criminality 
lies unused, collecting dust in the United 
Nations’ under-the-table shelves;- when, in 
fact, it gives us, ready made, the real am- 
munition we need for defeating commu- 
nism, if only we had the ordinary common- 
oe and the American-type courage to use 
t. 

The people out across this country know 
all these things. Let us tell our leaders to 
quit playing polities with our lives and for- 
tunes and our national honor and get down 
to the business of taking care of America. 

Public opinion, the voice of the people, 
is the most powerful force in American life. 
We can stop America's further retreat to- 
ward disaster only if we individually assume 
a more aggressive and informed concern in 
our Nation's affairs. Speak up whenever you 
can; and talk back whenever you must. 

If we reject our responsibility to do so we 
may well be finished as a free Nation living 
under God, governed by and for the people; 
and mankind's noblest experiment will van- 
ish from the earth. ? 
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And You Thought It Couldn’t Happen 
Here? 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is an editorial which appeared 
in the Feed and Grains Journal recently. 
It contains some very interesting obser- 
vations and some very informative ma- 
terial that I believe the Members of the 
Congress and the public should know 
about. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include this editorial in the 
RECORD: 

AnD You THOUGAT Ir COULDN'T HAPPEN HERE? 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville (Der Fueh- 
er) Freeman's “hatchet squadrons” swooped 
down like swarming cluster flies on the 
American Soybean Association's convention 
in Indianapolis the week before last. Their 
purpose? To ram through a resolution en- 
dorsing Dictator Freeman's recent price sup- 
port skulduggery on soybeans of 62.30 a 
bushel: 

President John Raber of the radical Indi- 
ana Farmers Union led this insurgent force, 
variously estimated at between 30 and 50 
administration socialists and sympathizers. 

So intent were they upon ramrodding their 
Russian-inspired views through the conven- 
tion that one of the wildest scenes imagi- 
nable, in such an august setting, transpired. 
Fortunately, even the court order obtained 
by Der Fuehrer's followers did not restrain 
the election—which these rebels tried to 
prevent. 

Before this convention, these Commie sym- 
pathizers were not members of ASA. They 
simply paid the $3 fee before entering the 
convention hall and then made every effort 
to move in and take over. 

Needless to say, these same tactics can be 
expected to become well perfected before a 
similar attempt is made. State and sec- 
tional producers groups, and State Farmers 
Elevator Associations, in particular, unques- 
tionably will be their next targets. 

As a result of the 45-cent boost in the sup- 
port level for this grain, as much as a 120- 
million-bushel carryover can be anticipated 
for our fifth largest crop by the end of the 
1962 marketing year. Most of it could end 
up in Government hands at a cost to tax- 
payers of up to a quarter-billion dollars. 

The Government paying farmers not to 
grow corn and other feed grains to reduce 
the surplus, while guaranteeing them higher 
prices to overproduce soybeans, simply cre- 
ates a new surplus, and is the height of In- 
consistency. 

This connivance is just about as fantastic 
and idiotic as the 4,500,000 acres of land that 
Freeman recently “lost,” which will cost tax- 
payers another $150 million. He paid farm- 
ers $680 million to reduce corn acreage by 
20,090,511 acres under the 1961 Feed Grains 
Act. Only 15,379,000 acres have been re- 
tired; hence, with typical USDA Inefficiency, 
these 4,500,000 acres must either never have 
existed or never were planted to corn and 
grain sorghums, 

In explaining this transaction to the Sen- 
ate, Delaware's well-known feed dealer and 


phantom acres scandal. 
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And to add further insult to injury, did 
you. know that Russians now are buying 
American hard red wheat for 62 cents less 
per bushel than U.S. consumers? Mean- 
while, Khrushchev is reported to be planning 
an announcement of free bread for his peo- 
ple as proof of the superiority of the Com- 
munist system. 

“Why in blazes should we finance our own 
destruction?” snapped Ohio's Representative 
DELBERT L. Larra, when he heard the news. 

A rich harvest of trouble may also soon be 
expected because of our vast holdings of 
foreign currencies, now estimated at $4 bil- 
lion, plus another $4 billion in IOU's from 
alleged sales“ (7) of our surplus farm com- 
modities. i 

This hoard of foreign “funny money” is 
due to increase by leaps and bounds, inas- 
much as Uncle Sap is now embarking on pro- 
grams involving “soft loans“ for hundreds 
of millions of dollars to foreign govern- 
ments. 

It is conservatively estimated that in less 
than four decades the United States will 
own or be owed more than $150 billion worth 
of this funny money” that cannot be con- 
verted to dollars, to say nothing of not 
spending it without an agreement with the 
issuing country. How this country's fore- 
fathers would shudder. 

In the final analysis, our “do good” of- 
ficlals have been dealing in sheer fiction 
when they claim to be “selling” surplus 
farm products to foreign countries. In the 
light of the foregoing, they ought to stop 
hoodwinking the taxpayers and tell every- 
one that these programs have been a give- 
away all along. 

Inasmuch as our mail is so heavy from 
those concerned with keeping their own 
communities informed of the rapid commu- 
nistic inroads being made daily upon our 
freedoms, we would urge our readers to sub- 
scribe to Human Events, 410 First Street SE., 
Washington 3, D.C., at $12.50 a year, and 
to the National Committee for Economic 
Freedom, 6413 Franklin Avenue, Los An- 
geles 28, Calif., at $6 a year. 

Strong rightwing pressures, currently 
coming from the grassroots in the form of 
heavy mall to Congressmen, are having a 
profound effect on their voting attitudes. 
If you have firm convictions against the 
idiotic waste and absurd farm and give- 
away programs growing by leaps and bounds 
in Washington, make your views known 
weekly to your Senators and Congressmen. 

That’s not quite enough to accomplish 
the job, however, In addition, write to your 
own and nearby newspapers regularly. Pro- 
test to the local and county chairmen of 
your political party often, because they have 
the ear of the policymakers all along the 


line. Yes, and consistently write President. 


Kennedy, too. 

Remember the oft-reported admonition in 
the first Hoover Report, “No king ever 
wielded a scepter more powerful than a 5- 
cent pencil in the hands of an American 
citizen when he sits down to write his Con- 
gressman or Senator.” 

Freeman, Cochrane and their stripe must 
be ousted, and the commie bureaucrats 
shipped back to Russia now. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of medical aid to the aged is vitally im- 
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portant to our Nation. A society in which 
its citizens cannot receive proper medi- 
cal care does not have the right to call 
itself prosperous. 

Barbara Yuncker, the highly regarded 
journalist, wrote in the New York Post 
of September 24, 1961, a moving article 
about a 74-year-old woman who tried to 
get assistance under the Kerr-Mills plan. 
She failed to receive the necessary aid. 
Her case is an example of why it is im- 
perative that Congress pass promptly a 
program of medical aid to the aged 
through social security. I hope that it 
will be a priority matter next session. 

I include, under unanimous consent 
heretofore granted, the above-mentioned 
article: 

Heartnc Tor How Woman, 74, Trrep VAINLY 
To Ger Mepicat Am 
(By Barbara Yuncker) 

Miss “Jane Smith" is 74, a retired private 
school teacher, frail but fiercely independ- 
ent, getting by in New York*City on total 
income of $149 a month—social security, plus 
a tiny pension. 

Heavy medical bills have wiped out her 
savings; she has had surgery on both eyes 
for cataracts and suffers osteo-arthritis, gall 
bladder disease, arteriosclerosis and thyroid 
difficulties, but can still live at home. Every 
month her bills for medicine, Blue Cross, and 
two doctors’ visits total $25, not allowing for 
emergencies. 

WAITS IN VAIN 


Miss Smith is exactly the person whom the 
Kerr-Mills Act was supposed to help: the in- 
dependent oldster who is medically indigent. 
Yet, this is what happened when, reluct- 
antly, she applied in June under the State's 
new medical aid for the aged program. 

She was told she'd have to make two trips 
to the department of welfare office, though 
all the facts in her case were attested by a 
leading social service agency. (The welfare 
office was 65 blocks, 2 buses away; $1.20 
is a big item in a budget that allows only 
$10 a week for food.) When she got there 
she waited 3 hours in vain because of a 
mixup. 

Then the investigator did come to her 
home. On July 12 the application was re- 
jected on an incorrect interpretation. After 
it was reopened she was told she couldn't 
continue to go to the doctor she'd used and 
trusted for years unless he became a welfare 
panel doctor. So he agreed to qualify. 

After further rigamarole and checking by 
the social agency she was again rejected on 
August 23, this time because her doctor 
hadn't filed a form he said he'd never been 
asked for and because the rules said an ap- 
plication had to be processed within 2 weeks. 
But, they said, she could reapply. By the 
time the service agency got that straightened 
out her doctor was on vacation, so his signa- 
ture was unavailable. 

DECRIES BOTHER 

Miss Smith is still waiting, scrimping 
frantically to buy medicine and keep up her 
Blue Cross premiums, nervously apologetic 
in her fear that she's been too much trouble 
to everybody. 

For the sake of her dignity she’s lucky she 
has no kin; they'd have been investigated to 
see if they could pay her bills. Or that she 
has no savings; she'd have to prove she'd 
spent them frst, except for a permitted $900, 

Miss Smith was a witness-by-proxy Friday 
when the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Health Insurance Plans undertook to find 
out how the State's Metcalf-McCloskey Act, 
implementing Kerr-Mills, is working out. 
She was brought in spirit by Jean Wallace 
Carey testifying for the Community Service 
Society. 


September 26 


FORCED ON WELFARE 


Mrs. Carey was one of a daylong parade 
of witnesses whose aggregate testimony said, 
in effect, that Metcalf-McCloskey was not 
yet helping those in was designed to help, 
that the investigation of relatives prevented 
proud old people from applying, that income 
and savings limits were too low, that in- 
dependent old people were being forced to 
pauperize themselves and go on welfare 
which the law never intended and that 
elimination of dentistry, eyeglasses and 

try ignored frequent and major com- 
plaints of the elderly. 


Big Science—Marvel of Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
wide range of new vistas opened by the 
modern development of science produces 
some of the most important problems 
ever faced by the world. If we do not 
find the proper answers, not only will 
our national security be placed in danger, 
but the future progress of mankind will 
be retarded or even stifled. 

I am not a scientist by training or 
profession. I have studied international 
affairs over the years carefully and have 
discussed the problems of space develop- 
ment with those in position to know. 
In my humble judgment, our first step 
must be further to develop an effective 
antimissile missile. We must speed up 
our present efforts to do this in every 
possible way. In this way we can pre- 
serve our national security and at the 
same time guard the peace of the world. 
I might add that an antimissile missile 
is strictly a defensive weapon if in the 
possession of a peace desiring nation 
such as the United States of America. 

The following article from the New 
York Times magazine of July 23, 1961, 
by Alvin M. Weinberg, Director of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., points up some of the de- 
cisions our Nation faces in a concise 
manner. I particularly call attention to 
the parts of his remarks concerned with 
putting a man on the moon and with the 
possibilities that modern progress in the 
field of biology enables us to forecast. 

The article follows: 

Bia SclenceE—MARvVEL on MENACE? 
(By Alvin M. Weinberg) 

Throughout history, societies have ex- 
pressed their aspirations in monumental en- 
terprises which, though not necessary for 
their survival, have taxed them to thelr 
physical and intellectual limits. History 
often views these monuments as symbolizing 
the societies. The pyramids symbolize 
Egypt, Europe’s magnificent cathedrals sym- 


. 


“bolize the church culture of the Middle Ages. 


Versailles the France of Louls XIV, and so on- 

When history looks at the 20th century. 
she will see scionce and technology as its 
theme; she will find the monuments of big 
science—the huge rockets, the high-energy 
accelerators, the high-flux research reac- 
tors—symbols of our time just as surely a5 
Notre Dame is a symbol of a past age. 
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The emergence of these symbols, as su- 
preme outward expressions of our culture's 
aspirations raises three broad and difficult 
questions: Is big science ruining science? 
Does it cost too much? Is it working on the 
right things? These questions deserve seri- 
ous attention, for they relate not only to 
sclence but to our whole society. Because of 
their complexity, however, I shall be able 
only to touch upon them here. 

Is BIG SCIENCE RUINING SCIENCE? 

The English astronomer Fred Hoyle re- 
cently set off a lively controversy by arguing 
against the United Kingdom’s going into 
large-scale space research. He maintained 
that space research is not worth the money 
and manpower involved and certainly does 
not justify spending more on it than on any 
Other branch of science; further, that wher- 


ever science is fed by too much money, it 


fat and lazy: he claimed to see.evi- 
dence that the tight intellectual discipline 
necessary for science is, especially in Amer- 
ica, being loosened. 

I shall touch upon Hoyle's first point later. 
As to nis second, I confess that I share his 
~ Misgivings. To begin with, since big sci- 
ence needs great public support it thrives on 
Publicity. The inevitable result is the in- 
Jection of a journalistic flavor. that is funda- 
mentally in conflict with the scientific 
method. If the serious writings about big 
sclence were carefully separated from the 
Journalistic writings, little harm would be 

But they are not. Issues of scien- 
or technical merit tend to get argued 
in the popular, not the scientific, press, or 
in the congressional committee room rather 
ee the technical society lecture hall. 


liferation of scientific writing, large parts of 


FF 


In the secomd place, one sees evidence of 
Scientists spending money instead of 
thought. This is one of the most insidious 
mos of the large-scale support of science. 

the past, both of these commodities have 

to however, 


ust as it is easier to spend money than to 
thought, so it is easier to tell other 
Re . now and what to do rather than 
— it oneself. The big scientific commu- 
ty tends to acquire more and more bosses. 
e Indians with bellies to the laboratory 
with are hard to discern for all the chiefs 
N bellies to the mahogany desk, 
Shane it is fruitless to wring one’s hands 
the bad effects of big science. It is an 
me 4 itable part of our scientific development 
tor better or for worse, is here to stay. 
“etn must do is learn to live with it. 
tine ae make it flourish and at the same 
that 2 it from trampling little science 
1 eee nurture small-scale excel - 
Ars s ously as we lavish gifts on 
With respect to big science, h 
, huge labora- 
rlia like Oak Ridge play a central role. 
2 — Were established to encourage big sci- 
yet to segregate it and prevent it from 
g Over little science. Big science's triple 
ti Journalitis, moneyitis, administra- 
lane have always been with us in the big 
— Being aware of these pitfalls 
th ve made conscious efforts to cope with 
Pubin? requiring internal review of each 
tion, by occasionally sending an ad- 
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ministrator back to his laboratory, by sub- 
jecting large expenditures to enough scrutiny 
so that money is not too easy to get. 

I do not believe that we at Oak Ridge, or, 
I suspect, other such institutions, are com- 
pletely successful in these efforts. We do 
the best we can, however; and at least, by 
confining big science to such institutions, 
we prevent the contagion from spreading. 

What really bothers me is the evidence 
that big science is invading the universities. 
One need not look far to find billion-volt 
acccelerators and megawatt research reac- 
tors on many campuses. The justification 
for this is that such gadgets are now needed 
for basic research and basic research is best 
done in conjunction with education. But 
I think there is a very grave danger in this 
incursion. 

A professor of science is chosen because he 
is extremely well-qualified as a scientist, 
thinker, or teacher. If he becomes too in- 
volved with big science he will have to be- 
come a publicist, if not a journalist, an ad- 
ministrator, and a spender of big money. 

I do not for a moment suggest that col- 
lege professors are not able bigtime admin- 
istrators. I merely point out that the proper 
function of a professor is to be a profes- 
sor; that once big science has invaded his 
precincts and he becomes an operator, his 
students and his intellectual eminence and 
proficiency are bound to suffer. 

Are there ways of bringing big science into 
the educational stream other than by con- 
verting our untversities into national labora- 
tories? One way, which has been tentatively 
suggested by the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee, is to strengthen the 
already close relationships between the Gov- 
ernment laboratories and the universities. I 
would go a step further and propose the 
creation of technical universities close to or 
in conjunction with the large Government 
laboratories. 

One advantage of such a scheme would be 
that the big laboratories have already made 
their peace with big science: the onerous 
housekeeping function, the layer of inevi- 
table administrators and publicists, is already 
in being. Professors in collaborating univer- 
sities, who might be drawn in part from the 
existing scientific staffs of these laboratories, 
would not have to get involved as strongly 
in activities not related to their science as 
they would if they had to start big science 
from the S j 

In addition, the big Government labora- 
tories have facilities and technically trained 
personnel who are not now pulling their full 
weight in the educational job that must be 
done. 7 

DOES BIG SCIENCE COST TOO MUCH? 

In exploring this second question, let us 
take a look at our Government's spending 
policies in this area. The present Federal 
expenditure on research and development is 
88.4 10 ($8.4 billion) a year, which is 
about 10 percent of the Federal budget and 
about 1.6 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. Of the $8.4 billion, about 80 percent 
is spent on defense research. 

The rate of change of our research and 
development budget, averaged over the past 
10 years, has been 10 percent a year. This 
corresponds to a doubling time of 7 years. 
Since the doubling time of the gross national 
product—now estimated at $500 billion—is 
about 20 years, at the present rate we shall 
be spending all of our money on science and 
technology in about 65 years. Evidently 
something will have to be done or big 
sclence will ruin us financially. 

What can be done? We have decided, 
though implicitly, that our military budget 
shall represent about 10 percent of our gross 
national product. Now, both our military 
and our scientific might are instruments of 
national policy, It therefore seems to me 
that the general principles that have guided 
our military-fiscal policy should be useful 
in guiding our sclence-fiscal policy. 
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Thus, we ought soon to decide to devote 
a certain fraction of our gross national 
product (GNP) to nondefense science rather 
than paying for each scientific expenditure 
on an ad hoc, item-by-item basis. At the 
moment science grows much more rapidly 
than does the GNP. I would suggest that 
we settle on some figure—say, less than 1 
percent of the GNP—as the long-term bill 
for federally supported, nondefense science, 
and that we stick to it for a period of, per- 
haps, 15 years. 

Our science budget will then increase only 
as fast as our GNP; but we scientists shall 
have to get used to that idea. 


I5 BIG SCIENCE WORKING ON THE RIGHT THINGS? 


If we settle on an overall science budget 
that is geared to the GNP, we shall have to 
make choices among various scientific pro- 
jects. But where should these chOices be 
made? Are there any fields of science more 
important than, for example, manned space 
flight or high-energy physics? 

It would be nalve, tf not hopeless, for us to 
argue that we should not use scientific 
achievement as a means of competition with 
the U.S.S.R. Major Gagarin's feat has caught 
the world’s fancy, and we may as well face 
up to it. But are we wise in choosing 
manned flight into space as the primary event 
in these scientific Olympic games? I shall 
argue against so doing on three grounds: 
radiation hazard, expense, and relevance. 

It is my impression that the hazard of 
space flight, particularly the radiation 
hazard, is not fully assessed as yet. Several 
recent analyses suggest that the radiation 
shielding for a space craft would be formid- 
able. To shield an entire capsule against 
occasional high-energy solar flares might re- 
quire about 10 tons of materials; to shield a 
man individually would require about a 
ton, 

These figures are not catastrophic. 
find them disturbing for two reasons. 

First, the measurements of solar flare 
radiation, if not of the Van Alien Belt radia- 
tion, are still very uncertain. Second, we are 
still uncertain as to the biological effects of 
the high energy protons in the solar flares, 
and of the energetic heavy particles found 
in the cosmic rays. All in all, the uncer- 
tainties are too large to enable us to assess 
the radiation danger reliably at present. 

The radiation hazard does not clearly 
make space an intolerable environment for 
man; on the other hand, it does make space 
a much more hostile environment than we 
had suspected even 5 years ago. The idea of 
man tramping about on the moon’s surface 
without shielding for y extended time 
seems to me quite ly. 

The corollary I draw is that, on the basis 
of what we now know, manned space travel 
is not definitely feasible in the sense that we 
can now really place a ffm upper limit on 
the cost of a round trip to the moon: the 
estimates of $20 billion to $40 billion for this 
mission are so large and cover so wide a 
range as to make the outsider doubt their 
validity on a priori grounds. 

I am reminded that the Lexington project 
predicted that if we spent $1 billion we 
could have a nuclear aircraft flying at the end 
of 10 years. The time and money have been 
spent, but we have words, not nuclear air- 
planes, fiying. 

The other main contender in the scientific 
Olympics is high-energy physics. It, too, is 
wonderfully expensive (the Stanford linear 
accelerator is expected to cost $100 million), 
and we may expect to spend $400 million a 
year on this area of research by 1970. 

The issues with which it deals have greater 
scientific validity than those dealt with in 
the manned space program; but its remote- 
ness from human affairs is equally great. Its 
advantage, from our point of view, is that 
we sre ahead of the Russians in this field. 

But even if it were possible to generate 
the same popular interest around high- 


Yet I 
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energy physics that comes naturally to 
manned space travel, I am not persuaded 
that this is the battleground of choice. 
There are other areas that are more closely 
related to man’s everyday environment, that 
have bearing on man’s welfare, and in which 
we are ahead. 

The most spectacular of these is molecular 
biology, a field in which the Eastern con- 
tributions is minimal. We have learned 
more about the essential life processes— 
growth, protein synthesis and reproduction— 
during the past decade than during all pre- 
vious history. 

In my opinion, the probability of synthe- 
sizing living material from nonliving before 
the end of the century is of the same order 
as the probability of a successful, manned 
round trip to the planets. I suspect that 
most Americans would prefer to belong to 
the society which first gave the world a cure 
for cancer than to the society which puts the 
first astronaut on Mars. 

And there are others, mostly resulting 
from the growing population pressure—the 
problem of nuclear energy (in which we are 
ahead), of water, of atmospheric pollution, 
or of chemical contamination of the bio- 
sphere, for example: Each of these is a 
technical issue that can lay claim to our 
resources and will have to be considered 
when we make choices. 

But it is presumptuous for me to urge that 
we do biology on earth rather than biology 
in space, or make other specific choices, 
What I am saying is that these choices have 
become matters of high national policy. We 


cannot allow our overall science strategy, 


when it involves such larger sums and even 
larger human implications, to be settled by 
default, or to be pre-empted by the group 
with the most skillful publicity department. 
We should have extensive debate on these 
questions of scientific choice; we should 
make a choice, explain it, and then have the 
courage to stick to it. 

In making the choices we should remember 
the experiences of other civilizations. Those 
cultures that have devoted too much of their 
talent to monuments that had nothing to 
do with the real issues of human well-being 
have usually fallen upon bad days: history 
tells us that the French Revolution was the 
bitter fruit of Versailles, and that the Ro- 
man Colosseum helped not at all in staving 
off the barbarians. 

It is for us to learn well these lessons of 
history. We must not allow ourselves, by 
shortsighted seeking after fragile monu- 
ments of big science, to be diverted from our 
real purpose, which is the enriching and 
broadening of human life, 


Facts, Foreign Policy, and Victory 
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HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
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Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
T—RHODES REMARKS 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently a conference of so-called 
uncommitted or neutral nations con- 
oe its business in Belgrade, Yugo- 

avia. 
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I WIII not dwell on the sordid results 
of that conference since they have al- 
ready been dealt with extensively by 
Members of the Congress and by the Na- 
tion's press. But I cannot avoid com- 
menting that their incredible actions 
should have come as no surprise to any- 
body. Even the appellation “uncommit- 
ted” or “neutral,” proudly borne by these 
nations, should have given sufficient 
warning to all the world as to the course 
they would follow in any showdown be- 
tween East and West. For who on the 
face of this earth who possesses decency, 
moral sense, or bravery could remain un- 
committed when the choice presented 
lies between liberty or slavery, between 
the principles exemplified by Western 
Christian civilization and the diabolical 
machinations of the worldwide Commu- 
nist conspiracy, a conspiracy drenched 
in the blood of countless millions of 
human beings? 

Mr. Speaker, the unjustifiable failure 
of these nations to condemn aggression 
by the U.S.S.R. against all mankind can- 
not be excused upon the grounds of ig- 
norance. The innate and inherent evil 
of the Communist conspiracy has time 
and again been exhibited for all the 
world to see. It has shown its slack- 
jawed, leering face in countless atroci- 
ties, in the wholesale butchery of free- 
dom-starved Hungarian patriots, in the 
demonic suppression of millions of its 
subjugated peoples, and in countless lies, 
deceits, and treacheries. 

No, Mr. Speaker, it was not a lack of 
knowledge of the nature of Soviet com- 
munism and its works which impelled 
the neutrals to scorn the free and em- 
brace the oppressor. Nor do I think it 
was a lack of decency or moral sense. It 
is opportunism of the most blatant kind. 
It is an opportunism which sees a clear- 
cut determination on the part of the 
Soviets to win and a lack of such a will 
in the West. It is an opportunism which 
is born of the fear engendered by Soviet 
displays of raw power. 

Mr. Speaker, the real importance at- 
tached to the shameful results of this 
conference of frightened men lies not in 
its groveling before circuslike displays 
of Soviet might but in the fact that it has 
exposed the utter bankruptcy of an 
American foreign policy which is based 
upon the currying of the whimsical and 
capricious favor of such weak reeds. 

It is the failure of this senseless policy 
which concerns us and to which my col- 
league and I will address ourselves this 
afternoon. ' 

As the cold war moves into its decisive 
phase, the geographic locations of the 
uncommitted nations assume great sig- 
nificance. A Communist Africa, or an 
Africa torn asunder by Communist-in- 
spired chaos and made ripe for quick 
conquest by Soviet forces, threatens the 
entire southern flank of NATO. 

Continued Soviet penetration of Latin 
America, carried on from the newly ac- 
quired Communist base in Cuba, poises 
a dagger af the underside of the United 
States. 

Soviet domination of, or Soviet-in- 
spired neutralism in, India would en- 
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danger all of southern Asia and cut vital 
communications links between NATO 
and SEATO. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I do not argue 
that the uncommitted nations are un- 
important or that they should be ignored. 
But I do insist that any policy which 
seeks to win them to our cause through 
semantics, financial giveaways or good 
example ignores the more important 
aspects of the cold war. Such a policy 
can bring us to disaster for it estops us 
from taking steps which can bring us 
victory and leads us into actions which 
can bring us only to defeat. 

We speak of “propaganda victories” as 
if vast armies were added to the forces 
of the free world each and every time 
Khrushchev exposes his aggressive 
intent. A 

But I must ask, Mr. Speaker, if these 
are victories, what have we won? The 
answer is that nothing has been won. 
For in all our concern to follow domes- 
tic and international policies which will 
be pleasing to the uncommitted nations 
we have overlooked the unpleasant fact 
that when we speak in the tongues of 
the angels of our virtues and our enemy's 
sins, we speak only to ourselves. 

Our allies know which side is right and 
which side is wrong. They have already 
made their choice to stand at our side, for 
the freedom they seek to defend is their 
freedom as well as ours. They do not 
need contsant reminders from us con- 
cerning our moral righteousness. A 

The uncommitted of the world are also 
aware of the side on which justice lies. 
But they cannot afford to concern them- 
selves with anything quite so sophisti- 
cated as the distinction between who is 
right and who is wrong. 

They can only pay attention to the 
question of who is going to win and who 
is going to lose. For they recognize that 
their survival depends upon their ability 
to choose the winning side in a struggle 
5 which they cannot avoid choosing 
sides. $ 

In our preoccupation with “What will 
the uncommitted think?” we have com- 
mitted acts of weakness that guarantee 
a loss of respect amongst those who only 
admire strength, which includes most 
of the uncommitted nations. 

Mr. Speaker, we stand face to face 
with an enemy which never ceases to re- 
mind us, through word and deed, that he 
intends to conquer and enslave us. TO 
date our response has been timid and 
childlike in its nalvete. We pray about 
winning men’s minds through good 
works and charity while our enemies win 
men’s bodies through subversion and 
aggression, and paralyze their minds 
through fear. We have become devotees 
of the very word “negotiation,” disre- 
garding the cold facts which tell us that 
you cannot negotiate your own destruc- 
tion. We kneel before the altar of the 
United Nations, disregarding the fact 
that this body is being gradually sub- 
jugated to serving Soviet aims, But we 
have not done that which must be done 
to win the struggle into which we have 
been forced. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are running out of 
time. It is not yet too late—we can still 
win. But in order to do so we must 
have a policy of victory and in order to 
formulate such a policy we must first 
face facts. 

Fact No. 1 is so simple that it has es- 
caped many of our leaders. It is that 
We are fighting for survival. And that 
Survival can only be attained by a total 
Victory over those who would destroy us. 
There is no middle way; our enemies 
will not permit it. 

Once we accept this fact we can begin 
to fight. Until we do we are helpless in 
Our purposelessness. 

1 No. 2: Once embarked on a pol- 
a of victory we must at all costs avoid 
cing anything, anything at all, which 
Will assist the enemy or render to him 
eee and encouragement. For it 
there be obvious to all that anything 
t 5 our enemy hurts us. 
o. 3: Unpleasant though it 
might be we must face the fact that the 
we seek involves risks. This 
1 cannot be had cheaply. If we 
re Unwilling to take risks we are un- 
2 ot victory. As Benjamin Frank- 
a it, “He who sacrifices liberty for 
mae 8 sake deserves neither liberty nor 
ety.” Recognition of this fact de- 
Sacrifice nre as risk, It in- 
ess to dig in and prepare 
to face whatever consequences our quest 
ctory and peace bring upon us. 


leader will leadership. For if the 
of the 1 wers? what can be the fate 
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We of the struggle for freedom. 
years 1, recoenize the lesson of recent 
friend. ne is our enemy, not our 
World w the 16 years since the end of 
from 3 Ta Union has risen 
Power 0 t struggle to a 
kind. Thi dominates a third of man- 
Cease meraja be to Breat power will not 
should. f because we desire that it 
subversion will continue, and Soviet 
to weaken round the world will continue 
we are to gd conquer its victims. If 
native to Seek victory as the only alter- 
Ness of peda aat accept the late- 
Our e and act accordingly. 
fully He Ahes ery word and deed must be care- 
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far above political maneuver. Should 
we lose the present struggle the chains 
with which we will be bound will be non- 
partisan. 


I will now yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lips- 
coms], who will outline the foreign 
policy, the strategy for victory, which we 
believe is indicated by the facts which I 
have discussed. 

I commend his remarks to the Presi- 
dent, to this body, and to our fellow citi- 
zens. This policy is, in our opinion, the 
only course which this Nation can follow. 
There is no other way if liberty is to live 
on in this world. 

I. LIPSCOMB REMARKS 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Arizona for 
his concise examination of the facts of 
life in the cold war. 

These facts taken together demand a 
policy of realism, firmness, resolve and 
a willingness to sacrifice. Above all they 
demand that we seek victory, final and 
complete. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent months the 
voice of weakness and appeasement has 
been heard in the land. It is a voice 
which speaks in trembling tones of nego- 
tiation and accommodations. It speaks 
of war, even a war to preserve Western 
Christian civilization, as unthinkable. 

It justifies its weakness by claiming 
that the policy of “calibrated surrender” 
which it advocates is realistic and one of 
reason. It places supreme value upon 
materialism, it worships not God but 
gadgetry, not heaven but real estate. 
Its accents are those of the highly edu- 
cated but its creed is the cowardice of 
craven fools. In its extreme, but sole 
logical conclusion, it bleats “better Red 
than dead.” 

For it cherishes not the ideals by and 
for which men live but only life itself. 
In the end its goal is mere animal sur- 
vival—survival at any price. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not address our- 
selves to those who speak in this shrill 
voice for they are insensible to the rea- 
son of courage—to the creed of brave 
and free men. 

We speak instead to the vast majority 
of our fellow Americans who, despite 
years of exposuye to the incessant voice 
of unreality which equates love of coun- 
try with chauvinism and courage with 
extremism, have remained steadfast if 
inarticulate in their determination to 
preserve our liberty and traditions. 

One hundred years ago the Northern 
States fielded a magnificent fighting 
force—the Army of the Potomac. For 
4 long years this army displayed un- 
believable courage and devotion. And 
for 4 long years it suffered tragically be- 
cause of inept and indecisive leadership. 
But yet, there was not a single day in 
this 4 years in which the will of the 
men of this army to triumph was di- 
minished by one whit. As it moved from 
bloody field to bloody field, from disaster 
to disaster, it retained the will to fight, 
and die if need be, the will to win. The 
Greatness of this army lay in the fact 
that it endured. And in the end its en- 
durance was rewarded by sound leader- 
ship and eventually, victory. 
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Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the 
American people might be compared to- 
day to that great army. 

Though they have suffered humiliating 
defeat upon humiliating defeat they con- 
tinue to endure and to keep alive the will 
to win. They have seen nations whose 
independence was first secured by the 
United States turn viciously and unjustly 
against them, as in the case of Cuba, 

They have distributed the hard-won 
fruits of their labors to nations who now 
turn their backs upon us in our hour of 
need. They have shed their blood on 
foreign fields only to see that which they 
fought to preserve destroyed and new 
tyrannies arise to replace those which 
they so gallantly disputed. 

But they have never wavered. They 
stand ready today to sacrifice whatever 
the struggle demands of them. And they 
deserve a leadership which can match 
their devotion and courage. They de- 
serve a policy which can attain that 
which they seek: peace with honor and 
freedom for all mankind. 

Such a policy, Mr. Speaker, cannot be 
formulated until our leaders accept and 
recognize the facts which the gentleman 
from Arizona has just discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, in my remarks I shall 
expound upon the conclusions to which 
these facts point. 

Fact No. 1: That we are now engaged 
in a struggle for the survival of liberty 
and that this struggle can only end in 
victory or defeat makes it imperative 
that we adopt victory as our goal. 

There are those among us—the “os- 
trich policy” advocates—who refuse to 
accept the words of our enemy that he 
seeks to destroy us. Their heads buried 
in the sands of appeasement they fail to 
see that every day, in every part of 
the world, the international Communist 
conspiracy moves forward aggressively, 
positioning itself so as to be better pre- 
pared to strike at us at the propitious 
moment. 

Instead they continue to hope against 
all hope and reason that somehow this 
enemy, flushed with successes to which 
they themselves have contributed by 
their unwillingness to recognize our peril, 
will abandon his ever-increasing efforts 
to destroy us. 

We must accept without reservation 
the fact that we are engaged in a war 
and that the only acceptable conclusion 
in this war is victory. For the only al- 
ternative to victory in this struggle is 
defeat. 
~ Having accepted this fact we must 
then begin to plan for the winning of 
this victory. And we must disregard the 
notion that the enemy can be persuaded 
by words alone to yield to our desire for 
peace and freedom for all mankind. 

Thus this first element in our policy 
of victory would prevent us from enter- 
ing into negotiations with the enemy 
when there is nothing about which to ne- 
gotiate, as in the case of Berlin. 

Given the aggressive nature of commu- 
nism the conference table is only an- 
other weapon in the cold war for the 
Soviets. We must avoid letting our- 
selves be put into positions in which this 
weapon can be pointed at our heads. 
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All legal and other considerations 
aside, the maintenance of the status 
quo in Berlin is essential to our na- 
tional security. At the present moment 
we cannot hope for more than the status 
quo, but we cannot accept less. Nego- 
tiations over the Berlin situation, con- 
ducted under the Communist gun, can 
only achieve a victory for the enemy. 
We cannot concede a single thing and 
no rational person could expect the 
enemy to make any concession. But 
the mere fact that we permitted our- 
selves to be forced into a conference 
through the enemy’s aggressiveness 
would constitute a major victory for 
world communism. 

There have been suggestions that we 
might concede recognition of the Oder- 
Nesse boundaries between Poland and 
East Germany, But such a concession 
would represent a severe blow to our 
ally, West Germany, which rightfully 
looks forward to the reunification of 
their homeland in its entirety. Such a 
concession would be an act of cowardice 
and a travesty in our relationships with 
West Germany. 

We should set preconditions for any 
negotiations on Berlin. Among them 
should be the immediate reopening of 
the borders between East and West Ber- 
lin and destruction of the wall recently 
erected on that boundary. 

Until such preconditions as this are 
met we should consider negotiations im- 
possible. 

Fact No. 2 demands that we would 
avoid giving aid or comfort to the 
enemy, surely a self-evident fact. In 
addition to demanding that we cease all 
of the disgraceful trade in strategic 
goods with the enemy and his satellites 
which has recently reached startling 
proportions, this fact might also indi- 
cate the need to stop all trade with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc and such a possibility 
should be thoroughly studied. 

Given the economic and industrial 
backwardness of the enemy trade in any 
goods helps him to gird for the conflict 
for which he prepares. Such trade is 
sheer madness. 

We must deny aid to all these nations 
under the suasion of the Kremlin. 

We must impress upon our allies the 
danger of such trade and seek to per- 
suade them with every means at our 
command to desist from carrying on such 
trade. We must avoid trade with those 
who experience shows us will reship 
goods consigned to them to the Soviet 
bloc. In short we should give serious 
consideration to an absolute embargo 
upon trade with the enemy. And post- 
haste we must abandon the manaical 
practice adopted in recent months of 
shipping subsidized surplus American 
foodstuffs and grains to the Soviet 
Union courtesy of the pocketbook of the 
American taxpayer. It is madness to 
feed an enemy when the lack of susten- 
ance in his homeland can create unrest 
and thus become our ally. 

We must look carefully at every pro- 
posal to judge if it is something which 
the enemy desires. Recognition of Red 
China is one of the cherished goals of 
world communism. Ample proof exists 
that such a step would be of enormous 
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benefit to the enemy. It must there- 
fore be resisted. And despite the hot 
denials of those in the administration 
who have, by their ambigious acts and 
statements, brought us to the brink of 
this disaster. we can prevent admission 
of Red China to the United Nations. 
We can prevent it despite such state- 
ments as that made by U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson on “Meet the Press” 
Sunday, September 17, to the effect that 
there was little or nothing this Nation 
could do to prevent the seating of Red 
China. 

We can prevent it simply by making 
amply clear to all the world that we 
will not tolerate such a step. Admis- 
sion of this international bandit, con- 
tinually in violation of the U.N. Charter, 
would violate that charter and destroy 
any effectiyeness of that body as an in- 
strument of world peace. 

We must state without reservation our 
determination to prevent this crime 
from taking place. The United States 
pays by far the greater share of the 
costs of this body. It distributes enor- 
mous sums to a large majority of the 
members of the United Nations. If we 
are willing to make clear our determi- 
nation in this matter even if it means 
abandonment of the United Nations, we 
will prevail. 

Our attitude toward the admission 
of Outer Mongolia should be similar since 
this, too, will help the enemy. 

Further, we must recognize certain 
highly unpleasant facts about the United 
Nations itself. We must recognize that, 
in the guise of fulfilling its mission as a 
peacemaker in the Congo, it has rendered 
a tremendous service to the enemy by 
attempting to destroy, by force of arms, 
the only effective anti-Communist and 
pro-Western group in that strife-torn 
area, Katanga. It has set the stage for 
the eventual takeover of the Congo by 
the Communist-leaning followers of the 
late Patrice Lamumba by encouraging a 
coalition government with these Soviet 
stooges occupying places of power. 

It has done this in complete disregard 
of the fact that such coalition govern- 
ments inevitably lead to Communist 
domination. History will record that the 
enslavement of 600 million Chinese came 
as the direct result of the adoption of a 
coalition government by the Chinese. 

We learned this bitter lesson too late, 
having precipitated the formation of a 
coalition government which included the 
Chinese Reds. We cannot afford to per- 
mit the United Nations the luxury of 
learning such lessons as this through 
experience. 

This and other similar acts by the 
U.N. make it imperative that, if we are 
to continue to support this body, it must 
cease forthwith to render aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. If it does not it has 
ceased to be a friend of peace and be- 
comes instead an ally of our enemy and 
an enemy of liberty. 

In this, as in all other areas, we must 
be realists and not idealists. 

Fact No. 3 demands that we be willing 
to accept the risks inherent in a policy 
of victory without flinching. 

Any such policy involves risks. We 
must be prepared to take them. When 
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the enemy rattles his sabers we must not 
scurry for cover, muttering vaguely 
about negotiations on the way. We 
must instead stand resolute and firm. 
We must recognize the fact that nuclear 
warfare is far less appetizing to the 
enemy than it is to ourselves. We must 
also realize that fear of such a war, and 
a determination to avoid it at all costs, is 
an open invitation to the enemy for ex- 
panded aggression on a massive scale. 
We must make amply clear that we 
reserve unto ourselves the decision to 
use nuclear weapons at any time and 
any place where our national security 
demands it. It must be our decision, and 
not the enemy’s to decide what points of 
issue are worth fighting such a war. 

All qualifications aside we must put 
the enemy on notice of our willingness 
to fight a nuclear war if only to avoid 
having to fight one. Experience has 
shown that the Soviet Union will with- 
draw whenever their bluff is called. 
This was the keystone in the Eisenhower 
policy and it must become the founda- 
tion of the policy of this administration. 
It was best expressed by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he said, “Speak softly, 
and carry a big stick.” Unfortunately, 
in recent months this policy has been 
interpreted to mean Speak strongly, 
carry a big stick, and make abundantly 
clear to the enemy that you are afraid 
to use it.” 

Fact No. 4 involves acceptance by the 
United States of world leadership, We 
must recognize the fact that we bear 
the heavy responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of freedom in the world. 

Our strength is the strength of the 
free world; our weakness the weakness 
of the free world. 

In the past our refusal to accept the 
duties of leadership has led to fear and 
suffering in Laos, South Vietnam, Cuba, 
Latin America, Algeria, Angola, and soon 
to be, in Mozambique. 

We have opened all of Latin America 
to Communist penetration and event 
conquest by our indecisive if not cow- 
ardly policy on Cuba. 

The failure of the United States to 
stand firm behind our ancient ally, 
France, in its hours of desperation in 
Algeria and at Bizerte, has brought suf- 
fering and despair to Algeria, It has 
seen the Algerian rebel leadership pass 
firmly into the hands of Soviet stooges. 
It has drained France of its wealth, its 
manhood and, most dangerously of all, 
its unity. 

A similar disaster threa another 
old friend, Portugal in its provinces of 
Angola and Mozambique. The Com- 
munist inspiration of the troubles in 
these areas has been plain for all to see. 
And yet we stand aloof in this desperate 
struggle, stooping only to cast a cow 
Leese in the U.N. against a friend to aid 
a foe. 

The people of Cuba lay pressed neath 
the heel of Communist tyranny and 
of Latin America trembles as the Cuban 
based agents of the Kremlin move 
amongst their midst intent upon creat- 
ing chaos and from chaos, conquest. And 
we here too remain aloof, offering to the 
threatened people to the south a shield 
of paper dollars when they seek to avol 
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the bullets of Communist maneuvering. 
In place of strength and leadership we 
give them money and then wonder why 
they begin to hold us in contempt. It is 

ause we have, In our weakness of 
character, been contemptible. 

We must assert our leadership in all 
these areas, and in all the world. We 
Must crush the Red serpent in its Cuban 
nest and we must do so forthwith. The 
interantional situation permits no other 
Solution, 

We must make clear our support of 
our friends, including France and Por- 
tugal in their efforts to work out long 
term, equitable solutions to the problems 
attending the development of national- 
ism in colonial territories. Also, how- 
ever, we must make clear that we will 

with them against Communist ag- 
goession in those territories, hiđing un- 
er the guise of nationalism. 

We must, in all these matters act in 
— national interest, for in so doing, we 
— in the interest of freemen every- 
— ny Our position of free world lead- 
ro P demands no less of us. Failure 
not t our responsibilities threatens 
2 ane ourselves but all free nations as 
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threat. Or it can be despised by all gen- 
erations to come as the leadership which 
led the world into chains. The choice 
is here. It must be made. God willing, 
we will choose to win. 


This Is the Way Friendship Grows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, United 
States-Mexico border area residents, 
who diligently seek still greater friend- 
ship between our two neighboring coun- 
tries, have found an outstanding ally for 
their efforts in American Consul General 
John F. Killea, of Monterrey, Mexico. 

Consul General Killea has brought 
ability and enthusiasm to his job in 
Monterrey. His wife shares these quali- 
fications. The two of them have become 
increasingly more active of international 
joint civic enterprises which are the key- 
stone of that part of the border. 

Because all too rarely in these days are 
compliments passed around, it is a pri- 
vilege to quote below from a letter I re- 
ceived from Dr. Carlos Canseco, Jr., ex- 
district Rotary International Governor 
from Monterrey, and chairman of the 
International Committee of the Monter- 
rey Downtown Rotary Club; 

Rotary INTERNATIONAL, 
September 13, 1961. 

Iam the chairman of the International 
Committee of the Monterrey (Mexico) Down- 
town Rotary Club, and I consider it im- 
portant to bring to your attention a most 
unusual act of cooperation which has oc- 
curred for the consecutive year between our 
Rotary Clubs and the American consulate 
general of Monterey, plus many of your con- 
stituents of Mission, Tex., McAllen, Tex., 
Harlingen, Tex., Brownsville, Tex., and Padre 
Island, Tex. Incidentally, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Dallas also cooperated to an 
unusual degree. : 

The occasion was the observance of Labor 
Day, a national holiday in your country on 
September 4, 196f. Your very able, imagi- 
native, and sympathetic Consul General 
John F. Killea, of Monterrey, that 
we join forces on that day and hold a bene- 
fit for underprivileged that were patients in 
the pediatric wing of the university hospital 
of this city. His wife, Lucy, and some of 
the wives of the officers of the Labor Depart- 
ment assigned to the bracero center here in 
Monterrey serve as nurses aids in this wing. 

Your fellow citizens and those of the valley 
from the cities mentioned made generous 
contributions, too numerous to list here, but 
I want to make special mention of individ- 
uals like Jack Drake of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce, Ward 
McAllister of the McAllen Chamber of Com- 
merce, Al Ady of the Mission Chamber of 
Commerce, O. M. Longnecker, Jr., of the 
Brownsville Chamber of Commerce, who 
represented the businessmen and mer- 
chants of these towns. I also want to make 
special mention of Richard C. Ingram of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 

Here in Monterrey, business firms of Mexico 
and the United States gave magnificens sup- 
port to the benefit as did, of course, the 
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Rotary Clubs and other civic groups, citizens 
of Monterrey and members of the American 
community living here. 

The most interesting observation from 
those of us in Mexico is that the United 
States is indeed fortunate in having such 
wonderful representatives of good will as 
Consul General and Mrs. John F. Killea in 
it Foreign Service. In their more than 3 
years among us they haye achieved a greater 
status than that of officials as they are con- 
sidered sincere friends of Mexico and its peo- 
ple, and in particular to those of us who live 
here in Monterrey. 

Usually little credit is given to State De- 
partment officials. when a job is well done. 
There exists strong feeling in this community 
that the Killeas have done more to bridge 
our two nations, to insure better under- 
standing, than anyone could believe possible. 
I would hope that you could insert this let- 
ter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that your 
colleagues can be made aware of the excel- 
lent work of your State Department consul 
general in this city. 


Stockolling’ jail a: Quote Needed foe Iron 
Ore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of my letter to 
President Kennedy concerning the seri- 
ous situation in the domestic iron mining 
industry, particularly in Michigan and 
Minnesota: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1961. 
THE 5 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. Pxesipent: This letter concerns a 


national security as well as the health of 
our domestic economy. In my district in 


i 
i 
3 
15 
3 
£ 


59 million long tons in 1959. 
dous increase in imports is 
of the curtailment and shutdown of do- 


ployed and our communities are 


dis 
because of the impact of imported ores. 
fact was recognized in a study by the U.S. 


Edition,” which states in part: 
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“The trend from domestic to foreign iron- 
ore supply over the last 10 years, if con- 
tinued, will deprive the United States of 
a substantial part of its basic income from 
iron-ore and will eventually put the 
Nation in the position of having to depend 
on oversea deposits for most of its iron ore. 
Therefore, devising ways to modify the trend 
and assure that the Nation’s future iron- 
ore supply will come principally from do- 
mestic sources, and also to assure that iron 
will be available to supply our expanding in- 
dustry when and where it is needed, presents 
the principal problem in iron ore.“ 

Today iron mine shutdowns have reached 
catastrophic proportions and unless some ac- 
tion is taken to keep them in production, 
their output of this critical metal may be 
permanently lost to the Nation’s economy. 
The loss of important sources of domestic 
iron ore is an unfortunate circumstance at 
any time, but particularly so at this critical 
juncture when our national safety is in 
jeopardy. 

If the deep iron mines in Michigan and 
Minnesota remain closed and are permitted 
to fill with water, they will be forever lost 
for all practical purposes. Once filled with 
water, it would take several years and millions 
of dollars to bring a mine back in production. 
We learned through bitter and tragic experi- 
ence in World War II that we could not rely 
upon foreign countries to supply our needs 
for critical and strategic minerals and metals. 
For identical reasons, we cannot depend 
upon foreign sources in the event of another 
conflict. 

In the interest of keeping our reserves of 
iron ore intact and available in time of na- 
tional emergency, I respectively request that 
you take the following courses of action: 

1. Authorize Government purchases and 
stockpiling of iron ore from producing mines 
at prices which will permit their continued 
operation, in cases where such mines would 
otherwise be closed and filled with water and 
thus lost permanently to our economy, Con- 
gress has delegated the President authority 
to take this action under the stockpiling 
provisions of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 

2. Authorize the impostion of a reasonable 
quota on the importation of tron ore from 
foreign countries under the provisions of 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955. 

A stockpiling program of iron ore would 
preserve the status quo and assure the Gov- 
ernment an adequate supply of this import- 
ant mineral resource. The long range solu- 
tion to the preservation of our iron mining 
industry lies in the curtailment of excessive 
imports. 

Several years ago, former President Eisen- 
however under authority above cited, caused 
quota restrictions to be imposed on the im- 
portation of crude oll. This quota has been 
continued during your administration. No 
doubt it is fully justified and necessary to 
protect the domestic ofl industry. In a 
memorandum to the President dated April 
23, 1957, the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization stated: 

“The investigation clearly established that 
the rate of imports could reach a point at 
which the incentive for exploration and de- 
velopment in this country would be so re- 
duced as to make us dependent upon overseas 
oil supplies to meet our national energy 
requirement,” 5 


and further, 

“I have reason to believe that crude oil 
is being imported into the United States in 
such quantities as to threaten to impair the 
national security.” 

The tremendous increase in imports of 
iron ore since 1952 is having the same dis- 
asterous effect upon the domestic iron 
industry that the importation of foreign oil 
had upon the domestic oil industry. 
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I am sure you will agree that iron ore and 
oll are vital natural resources equally im- 
portant so far as our national security is con- 
cerned. The evidence is overwhelming that 
the domestic iron ore industry is languishing 
and dying as a result of the foreign imports. 
The evil effects of foreign imports are more 
devastating in the case of iron ore than in 
the case of crude oil. For these reasons, I 
urge you to give this country’s iron ore in- 
dustry the same quota protection that is 
being accorded the domestic oil industry. 

Respectively yours, 
JOHN B. BENNETT. 


Old-Age Survivors and Disability Insur- 
ance—Past Major Changes in the 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include with these remarks a 
summary of past developments of the 
old-age survivors and disability insur- 
ance law prepared for me by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress under the direction of Miss 
Helen E. Livingston of the Education and 
Public Welfare Division of that service. 

This summary was first prepared 2. 
years ago and was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix of April 28, 
1960, page A3619. 

Miss Livingston has now brought this 
summary down to date, including the 
social security amendments of this year, 
Public Law 87-64. My insertion reprints 
the summary previously inserted to 
8 1 5 has been added the new mate- 


Barter DESCRIPTION OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE ỌOLD-AGE Survivors AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE Law 


The social security system provides two 
kinds of assistance for the aged, dependent 
children, and the severely disabled in this 
country: (1) a social insurance plan, com- 
monly known as social security, financed 
by tax contributions by workers and their 
employers and paying benefits on the basis of 
these contributions, and (2) Federal grants- 
in-aid for State plans for persons (includ- 
ing the blind) who can demonstrate need 
as defined by the State. This memo will be 
limited to a brief description of the develop- 
ment of the insurance, or social security 
plan. 

In summary it could be said that three 
basic features of the social insurance pro- 
gram have remained unchanged since the 
system was established in 1935: (1) Bene- 
fits are paid as a matter of right to insured 
persons, without a need test; (2) the bene- 
fits are related to earnings, as contrasted with 
uniform or flat benefits to everyone; and (3) 
the system is financed entirely by equal 
payroll contributions for employers and em- 
ployees (and related payments by the self- 
employed) as contrasted to systems financed 
from the general revenues, The system has 
always been on a self-supporting contribu- 
tory basis (a requirement of the law since 
the 1950 amendments) without a general 
subsidy from the Federal Government. 

The three major policy changes made by 
the Congress since 1935 were: (1) The shift 
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of emphasis in 1939 from the private insur- 
ance principle based on individual equity to 
a family program through the payment of 
benefits to dependents and survivors rather 
than exclusively to the individual worker; 
(2) the change in 1950 from a plan prima- 
rily for workers in commerce and industry 
moving toward a universal plan for prac- 
tically all individuals and families in the 
country dependent upon earnings of any 
kind; and (3) the addition of a new pro- 
gram for the severely disabled, accomplished 
by the disability freeze (a form of waiver of 
premium) in 1954, and by authorizing bene- 
fits for disabled persons aged 50 and over in 
1956. Attached is a résumé of major fea- 
tures of the Social Security (OASI) Act 
showing changes made by the Congress since 
the system was first established in 1935. 


MAJOR FEATURES OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY (OASI) 
PLAN SHOWING CHANGES MADE BY CONGRESS 


Social Security Act of 1935 (Public Law 271, 
74th Cong.) 


Coverage: Workers under age 65 in com- 
merce industry (about 3 out of 5 of the 
labor force). 

Type of benefit: Old-age benefits to the 
worker when he retired at or after age 65 
together with cash-contribution refunds to 
survivors when the wage earner died and to 
living workers aged 65 who had not been in 
covered employment long enough to qualify 
for benefits. 

Benefit amount: Weighted in favor of the 
worker with short service or low wages but 
increased for those who had contribtued for 
many years. 

Contribution rate: 1 percent each for em- 
ployers and employees on wages up to $3,000 
a year. [The original tax rate was scheduled 
to increase, by steps, to 3 percent each by 
1949 but, through so-called tax freeze legis- 
lation by the Congress it was held at the 
1-percent rate until 1950. 

Retirement test: t Benefits canceled by any 
earnings from regular employment. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine amend- 

ments (Public Law 379, 76th Cong.) 


Coverage: Extend to workers over 65. 

Type of benefit: Extended to certain de- 
pendents of retired workers (aged wives, 
children under 18) and survivors (widows 
and children under 18) of deceased workers. 

Benefit amount: Revised to reduce em- 
phasis on length of contributions but still 
gave credit for each year of service. 
“Money back“ guarantee eliminated. [In ef- 
fect deemphasizing these features in favor 
of dependent and survivor—or family“ 


benefits. ] 
Average primary benefit at the end of 1941 
(first year benefits were paid), $22.60, 
Contribution rate: The change did not 
ultimately become effective because of the 


tax freeze” noted above. 


Retirement test: Allowed earnings of 
$14.99 per month from covered employment 
with no loss of benefit. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty amendments 
(Public Law 734, 81st Cong.) 


Coverage: Considerably extended to some 
10 million jobs, chiefly the nonfarm self- 
employed (except members of specified pro- 
fessions), regularly employed farm and 
domestic workers, employees of nonprofit 
institutions (on a group elective basis), and 
State and local government employees not 
covered by a retirement system (at the 
option of the employer). 

Type of benefit: Extended to aged depend- 
ent husbands of women workers. 

Benefit amount: Roughly doubled through 
a revised benefit formula (still weighted in 
favor of low-income workers), with a re- 
lated increase for beneficiaries already re- 
tired. Repealed provision giving credit for 


Also known as work test“ or income 
limitation.” 
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each year of service, and related benefit to 
more recent earnings. 

Average primary benefit prior to amend- 
ments was $43.86, 

Contribution rate: 1% percent each for 
employers and employees on wage up to 
$3,600; to rise, by steps to 3½ percent each 
in 1970 and thereafter? 

Retirement test: Allowed earnings of $50 
or less per month with no reduction in bene- 
fits, but benefit deducted for each month 
earnings exceeded this amount. 

Nineteen hundred and fijty two amendments 
(Public Law 590, 82d Cong.) 

Coverage: No change. 

Type of benefit: No change. 

Benefit amount: Increased benefits by 
about 15 percent (around $5). Average 
benefit in 1952: 949.25. 

Contribution rate: No change. 

Retirement test: Allowed earnings of $75 
or less per month with no reduction in 
benefits, but benefit deducted for each 
Month earnings exceeded this amount. 
Ninteen hundred and fifty-four amendments 

(Public Law 761, 83d Cong.) 


Coverage: Extended to another 10 million 
Workers in the course of a year, including 
self-employed farmers, more domestic and 
farm workers, State and local government 
employees under retirement systems (at the 
Option of the employer and the election of 
the group covered), ministers, and all self- 
employed professional groups previously ex- 
cluded except lawyers, dentists, doctors, and 
Other medical groups. (About 9 out of 10 
Workers in the labor force now covered.) 

Type of benefit: The “disability freeze” 
Provision—essentially a “waiver of premi- 
um” clause was adopted to maintain both 
the insured status of severely disabled work- 
ersat any age, and their benefit amount. 

t amounts: Increased by about 15 
percent by a change in the benefit formula. 
a old-age benefit: $59.14 at end of 

Contribution rates: Increased to 2 percent 
Lach for employers and employees on wages 
Up to $4,200 to increase to a maximum of 4 
Percent in 1975 and thereafter. 

Retirement test: Allowed earnings of 
$1,200 a year, with one benefit deducted for 
each $80 or fraction thereof above this 
amount, except that no earnings could be 
deducted for any month in which earnings 
Were $80 or less. 

Nineteen hundred and fijty-siz amendments 

(Public Law 880, 84th Cong.) 


Coverage: Self-employed lawyers, dentists, 
and all medical groups (except physicians) 
and members of the uniformed services. 

Type of benefit: Provided benefits for 
Severely disabled persons aged 50 and over; 
age for women lowered to 62 paying full 

fits for widows at that age but actu- 
y reduced benefits for widows and 
to workers unless they delay retirement 

Benefit amounts: No change. 

Contribution rate: Increased to 2½ per- 
cent each for employers and employees (the 


trust fund) to increase to a maximum of 4% 
tin 1975 and thereafter. 
tirement test: No change. 
hundred and fifty-eight amend- 
ments (Public Law 85-840) 
Coverage: Minor extensions, 
dene of benent: Provided benefits for the 
Pendents of severely disabled persons aged 
50 to 64. inclusive. ‘ 
amounts: Increased by 7 percent. 
Average old-age benefit: $66.04 in late 1958. 
each tribution rate: Increased to 2½ percent 
for employer and employees on wages 


N 


* The 
Tate for the self-employed is 1% 
times the employee rate. 
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up to $4,800 to increase, by steps, to 4% 
percent in 1969 and thereafter. 

Retirement test: No change except that 
no earnings can be deducted for any month 
in which earnings were $100 (formerly $80) 
or less. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty amendments 
(Public Law 86-778) 


Coverage: Minor extensions. 

Type of benefit: Provided benefits for 
severely disabled persons regardless of age. 

Benefit amounts: No change. 

Fully insured status: Coverage for one- 
third of quarters after 1950 (or after age 21) 
and up to disability or age of retirement (or 
death if earlier). 

Contribution rate: No change. 

Retirement test: Provided that, for earn- 
ings between $1,200 and $1,500—$1 in bene- 
fits would be deducted for each $2 of earn- 

and, above $1,500 the deduction would 
be.on a $1 for $1 basis, 
Nineteen hundred and sizty-one amend- 
ments (Public Law 87-64) 


Coverage: Minor extensions. 

Type of benefits: No change. 

Benefit amounts: Minimum benefit in- 
creased from $33 to $40, and widows’ benefit 
increased from 75 percent of husbands’ pri- 
mary benefit to 82.5 percent of this amount. 
Also eligibility age for men lowered from 
65 to 62 paying actuarially reduced benefits. 
(The reduction rate for men workers is the 
same as that for women workers.) 

Fully insured status: Coverage for one- 
fourth of quarters after 1950 (or after age 
21) and up to disability or age of retire- 
ment (or death if earlier). 

Contribution rate: Increased to 3½ per- 
cent each for employer and employee on 
wages up to $4,800 to increase, by steps, to 
4% percent in 1968 and thereafter. 

Retirement test: Changed the $1 benefit 
deduction for each $2 of earnings range to 
$1,200 to $1,700 with $1 for $1 reduction 
thereafter. 

The following table reflects the increase 
in the average monthly old-age benefit in 
payment status: 


End of year 


5 
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A Letter the President May Get Someday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 


to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a column from the Montgomery Adver- 
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tiser written by Judge Walter B. Jones 
of Montgomery, Ala. 

Judge Jones is an outstanding jurist 
and knows whereof he speaks. He has 
little sympathy with some of the current 
opinions of the U.S. Supreme Court as 
evidenced by this article and the pur- 
ported letter written to the President: 
A LETTER THE PRESIDENT Mar GET SOMEDAY 

(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 


On the way to Chicago by train the other 
day, I made the acquaintance of an inter- 
esting gentleman, a lawyer and a student 
of history. We began to discuss world con- 
ditions. Then our talk turned to conditions 
in the South. 

This gentleman noted, as all of us have 
seen, how the Federal judiciary is cutting 
down on the constitutional rights of the 
States; and, without any constitutional 
power whatever, is directing and controlling 
all activities which under the Constitution, 
are reserved to and belong solely to the sep- 
arate States of the Union; and how the Su- 
preme Court has arrogated to itself the power 
of a third legislature and is steadily destroy- 
ing all local governments. 

We observed that the Federal judiciary in 
less than a decade has practically taken over 
the fixing of qualifications of voters in the 
States, their registration, and the conduct of 
primaries and elections; directing the man- 
agement and control of the States’ public 
schools, and fixing the qualifications of their 
teachers; arbitrarily bossing private and pub- 
licly assisted housing: the wills of 
citizens long dead; telling the States who 
can and who cannot practice law in the State 
courts; denying freedom of association to 
people, telling them with whom they must 
associate; directing the citizen how to run 
his private club, telling him how to manage 
his restaurants and hotels; telling private 
corporations how to seat people on their 
buses and in their trains; telling barbers 
whose hair they must cut; controlling the 
trial of cases in the criminal courts of the 
State; determining the boundaries of towns 
and cities; under the guise of Federal em- 
ployment laws, denying the employer the 
right to manage his own business; permitting 
the unlawful picketing of his business and 
encouraging the beating up of his employes 
and customers. 

My friend expressed the view that some 
Federal Judges in the South are fed up with 
the part which, under the decisions of the 
Earl Warren court, they are expected to take 
in invalidating the constitutions and laws 
of the States. I suggested that some day one 
of the judges might be so outraged at what 
he is expected to do as a Federal judge that 
he would send in his resignation to the 
President and decline to continue a party 
to destroy the Union of the States as estab- 
ished by the Founding Fathers. 

“I believe you have been reading my 
mind,” said my friend as he reached in his 
pocket and handed me the copy of a letter. 
“What do you think of this letter?” Well. 
here's the letter: 

“Dear Mr. President: I hand you this my 
letter of resignation of the office of U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the southwestern district of 
the State of Alaga, same to be effective to- 
day. In taking this step, it is proper I 
state briefly some of my reasons for resign- 
ing: When I became a Federal judge some 
30 years ago, I took an oath to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 
I have been faithful to this oath. Now, I 
am asked to support a new kind of consti- 
tution, one as rewritten and amended by the 
Federal Supreme Court from decision day 
to decision day, and I am to forget that the 
Constitution can be amended only as pro- 
vided in 3 <a as S 

“The peace ppiness people, 
the enjoyment of their rights and privileges, 
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the preservation of their State governments 
under the 10th amendment, mean more to 
me than to serve under the rewritten con- 
stitution beneath whose shield countless 
thousands of Communists take shelter, nor 
am I willing to have part in construing the 
Constitution so as to destroy the great white 
race which made it and has maintained it 
through the years. : 

“I cannot be a party to sacrificing the 
rights of our people under the Constitution, 
Iam not willing to be one of the destroyers 
of their time-honored ways, known and ac- 
cepted by the entire Nation for generation 
after generation. Other judges may con- 
tinue as little cogs in the Federal judicial 
machine, but as for me I shall not turn 
against my people and violate my oath to 
uphold their written Constitution. 

“I am admonished to forget that the 10th 
amendment: The powers not delegated to 
the United States by this Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people, 
is still a part of the Constitution. It is 
insisted that I declare the iniquitous XIV 
amendment the only part of the Constitu- 
tion worthy of observance today and rule 
that all other parts, including the 9th 
amendment, are but as sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbals. I am asked to decide that 
our great States are but minor provinces of 
the Washington Government. I am com- 
manded to believe that nine men, human 
beings, on the Supreme Court beyond the 
reach of their people, are more powerful 
than Congress, the President, and all the 
State legislatures, and that a majority of 
one among the nine has the power to make 
law and can make his sociological, economic, 
and political creed the law of the land. Two 
masters stand one on my right and one on 
my left: the Constitution of 1787 we all love 
and respect, on my right; and on my left, 
the rewritten and revised Constitution of 
today’s Supreme Court. 

“I know I cannot be loyal to two masters, 
I am bound to hate one and love the other, 
to support one, and despise the other. And 
80, Mr. President, I take the right, I choose 
to be loyal and uphold the Constitution I 
swore to uphold. I will not follow the rul- 
ings of the Federal Supreme Court which; 
like a weather cock, change with every vary- 
ing wind. I cannot stultify myself by re- 
maining longer on the Federal bench. This 
is my resignation. Other judges may follow 
what course of action they please, but, as 
for me, I do not subscribe to the doctrine 
that the Constitution in any case whatever 
can be amended by mere judicial interpreta- 
tion or that constitutional mandates may be 
nullified by ingenious construction of its 
plain provisions. I am, sir, very respect- 
fully, Jefferson Jackson Cleveland.” 


Death Does Not End Opportunity 
To Be Helpful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some Members may recall Mel- 
vin J. Maas, who is now chairman of the 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. 

As a major general of the Marine 
Corps, he rendered exceptional service 
as a combat pilot; later, he served as 
a Member of the House. 
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Shortly after that service, he became 
blind, but for years, though blind, he 
has traveled about the country and by 
his example encouraged the physically 
handicapped. 

Should one be inclined to think of his 
individuals handicap or difficulties, Mel's 
life and his present work should silence 
the complainer. To one as active as 
Mel always has been, and still is, physi- 
cal disabilities mean nothing. With the 
same willingness to sacrifice himself, 
because of his courage, his disregard of 
any obstacle, he is today rendering out- 
standing service to the Nation. 

Met him recently at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital while on a routine visit, 
was again encouraged by his example, 
and recently he sent me an article en- 
titled “To The Living,” and which I 
read: 

Something went wrong in the laboratory of 
a chemical plant a couple of years ago and 
thə resultant explosion severly burned a 
technician. It developed that 625 square 
inches of skin were needed to cover the 
seared area while nature went about the 
process of reconstruction, To save the life 
of the burned man, 80 of his fellow workers 
volunteered to undergo “shaving” of their 
own skin for the necessary grafts which 
would provide temporary protection. 

After the patient had recovered, his doc- 
tors made some calculations. They found 
that the skin donated by 80 living men ap- 
proximated the amount that could have 
been obtained from one dead person—tif that 
one had been thoughtful enough to be- 
queath his skin to a tissue bank before he 
died. 

While blood banks have been common 
since World War I and eye cornea banks are 
springing up throughout the world—many 
of them as special projects of Lions clubs— 
tissue banks tend to suffer because few peo- 
ple realize the extent to which their bodies 
could benefit humanity after death. The 
tissue bank at the National Naval Medical 
Center in Bethesda, Md.—one of the first of 
those that now exist—finds that any donor 
could make as many as 99 different deposits, 
which could be preserved and stored for 
varying lengths of time, to alleviate sufer- 
ing, restore sight or prolong life—all with- 
out interfering with the normal operation of 
funeral rites and unbeknownst to those who 
view the body before burial. 

At Bethesda alone, more than 9,000 tissue 
deposits have been collected, stored, and re- 
used in the United States and abroad to re- 
store health to more than 3,500 persons 
suffering from disease, injury, or congenital 
malformation. These deposits include eyes, 
skin, bone, arteries, and cartilage as well as 
fascia, which is connective tissue, and dura, 
the covering of the brain. 

One of those who signed up early in the 
Bethesda program was the young wife of a 
Navy petty officer. Her brother had died of 
osteomyelitis, an inflamation of the bone 
which is often fatal, so she was particularly 
anxious to contribute bone to the bank. She 
was given a card to carry with her at all 
times. This asked any doctor who might be 
present at her demise to notify the Bethesda 
medical center or the nearest tissue bank at 
once, since the tissues to be contributed are 
ideally removed within 24 hours of death, 

When she was fatally injured in an auto- 
mobile accident not long ago, word was 
sent to Bethesda, where a surgical team is 
on 24-hour standby to collect deposits. The 
team did its work swiftly, then the body 
was reconstructed so that it was sultable for 
burial and taken to a funeral home specified 
by the family. . 

Several methods of preserving tissue have 
been developed to permit long-term storage, 
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but Bethesda favors “freeze-drying.” Parts 
of the bone were kept in their natural form 
for certain uses; others were ground to 
chips. All were frozen to minus 75° centi- 
grade, dried out, stored in glass vacuum con- 
tainers, and carefully labeled. 

Meanwhile, the 11-year-old son of an of- 
ficer at a Midwest Air Force base had taken 
a mild fall during a baseball game and, sur- 
prisingly, had broken his arm. X-rays ex- 
plained the unusual break by revealing a 
large bone cyst had weakened the bone. 

After the doctor had set the fracture and 
it had healed, he called Bethesda to request 
2% ounces of bone chips. He was told they 
would be available when needed—not just 
because service personnel was involved; the 
Navy's tissue bank dispenses deposits free of 
charge to many civilian surgeons. The hole 
left by the cyst was scraped out and the 
chips, flown from Washington on the ap- 
pointed day, were poured in. Within a 
year they would be replaced naturally by 
the patient's own bone. 

Transplantation, not only of skin and 
bones, but of human organs, too, is becom- 
ing a broader science every year, and the 
future of what can be done with kidneys, 
hearts, ovaries, etc., looks bright indeed. 

Perhaps the most spectacular transplant 
of all is the corneal graft which makes the 
precious gift of sight possible to the blind. 
Not long ago a 5-year-old girl, the victim of 
a hit-run driver, awoke in a west coast hos- 
pital, blind in both eyes. An examination 
revealed that gravel, dirt, and sand from the 
road had irreparably lacerated both corneas, 
the transparent windows, of the child's eyes. 
Surgery was recommended. 

As the day of surgery approached, from 
far across the country a donor cornea, vol- 
unteered by a man on his deathbed, was 
flown to Annie in a little glass bottle. In a 
few months’ time, when another operation 
is feasible, a second cornea collected by the 
Eye Bank for Sight Restoration, in New 
York, will be transplanted to her second eye, 
restoring Annie to full vision. 

Under ordinary circumstances, corneas 
must be used within 48 hours after the 
death of the donor. But even here there 18 
a breakthrough. Organizations like Medico’s 
new International Eye Bank have perfected 
methods by which the eye windows are being 
preserved for export abroad. According to 
Dr. Herbert Katzin, research director of the 
Eye Bank for Sight Restoration, more than 
5,000 Americans have been restored to sight 
since the bank's founding in 1944. Cur- 
rently 30,000 others are awaiting their turn 
in line for new donations. 

The next breakthrough likely will be in the 
field of gland transplants (a dwarf grew 
nearly 5 inches in a year after University of 
California researchers grafted a normal pil- 
tultary gland). Great hope comes from the 
few cases attempted so far, which have 
shown correction of Addison's disease by 
stillborn adrenal gland transplants, the cor- 
rection of parathyroid deficiency by stillborn 
thyroid grafts. The banking of glands on 
a major scale is not feasible at this time. 
however, because glands must theorjcally be 
kept alive in a tissue culture to function. 

Contrary to popular belief, leaders of major 
faiths, including the Hebrew, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant, not only express ap- 
proval but encourage the use of the de- 
ceased human body to help the living. In 
their attitude, they would seem to be sub- 
scribing to the motto of the Bethesda Tis- 
sue Bank, Ex Morte Vita," which means, 
“From Death, Life.” 


Mel is asking us only to attempt to aid 
in the task he has assumed and to which 
he has contributed so much. 
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Civil Defense 
EXTENSION 2 REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post on September 25, 1961, 
there appeared a letter to the editor 
Which should make us think. Although 
the issue of civil defense has engendered 
great interest, it has not received suffi- 
cient analysis. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

to the attention of my colleagues 
the letter of James R. Newman, dated 
September 20, 1961: 
CHEVY CHASE, MD., 

September 20, 1961. 
To the Enrror of THE WASHINGTON Post: 

I address myself to the eminences and 
the serenities, I make them a modest pro- 
Let our children go, 

A nuclear war, which day by day seems 
2 likely, may very well end human life. 

ut Suppose, more cheerfully, that only the 
People of the Northern Hemisphere are ex- 

ted; that in the Southern Hemi- 
Sphere it will still be possible, somehow, for 
no persons to survive. Why should we 

t our young children to these 
*elons as a refuge? The merits and ad- 

antages of the proposal are obvious and 
many as well as of the highest importance. 
first, as I cannot conceive any sane 
capable of human feeling would 
the war to come, if war comes, 
the children’s concern. Our quar- 
bitterness, our hatreds, our fears 
„Possess them. Our heroes and our 
not theirs: They have barely be- 
lives, they are not ready to end 
causes. They are too innocent and 
to realize that death is preferable to 
alien creeds. I recall a story 
Sandburg told of a little girl, 
his granddaughter, who, after hear- 
description of a battle of the Civil 
observed, “Suppose they gave a war 
one came.” There is no reason to 
that children, unless forced, would 
our war, 
d, the conduct of the war would be 
Were ach lese burdensome if the children 
yield moved. It would be unnecessary to 
— niceties, to observe amenities, to 
the © sick, to shield the weak, to spare 
infirm. With the children gone, with- 
and temptations of their 
ov complaints, we could give ourselves 
hang wPletely to the serious business at 
teed leone will be many fewer mouths to 
ages ss need for water and air and band- 
rious d Whole blood. Children are noto- 
Proline Subject to epidemic diseases; thus a 
Dated. source of infection would be elimi- 
ma Savings in money alone would be im- 
the cid would not only pay to transport 
coud fe? and maintain them until they 
a hand, a for themselves, but would leave 
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AN nears many of the chil- 
are ages to 12—the younger 
e frail, the older are more stable and 
to us at home—then we 
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Thirdly, we rid ourselves once for all of 
the incubus of a shelter program. What a 
relief no longer to have to pretend. What 
a comfort simply to face the facts. No sen- 
sible person, even among scientists, believes 
in the efficacy of shelters. Down one goes 
to the well-stocked,,cozy hole. Then what? 
There is the gentle patter of fallout on the 
roof; one is shielded from the blast; the 
light of a thousand suns (or is it now a 
million suns?) does not penetrate. The Lares 
and Penates are there. The family is snug. 
Father is pedalling the air pump. Mother 
is preparing a tunafish casserole. The radio 
is on. Splendid. But when does one come 
up and what is there to come up to? An- 
archy? Cannibalism? The living dead? 
Bloated corpses? Troublesome questions. 
And even more troublesome is the effect of 
fire and heat, a subject which none of the 
experts and no one in the establishment has 
seen fit to discuss. I lay this omission, of 
course, to delicate feelings. It would, I be- 
lieve, undermine morale to be reminded of 
the fire storms over Tokyo, Hamburg, Dres- 
den, where a mere few thousands of tons of 
high explosives produced atmospheric con- 
vulslons. 

Now with weapons, each of which may 
yield the equivalent of 10, or 50, or 100 mil- 
lion tons of high explosives, the fire storm 
produced by a single bomb will, I am reliably 
informed by an article in Scientific Ameri- 
can, vaporize the structures and burn off 
the vegetation of an area of at least 15,000 
equare miles. Even in a deep shelter the oc- 
cupants will be quickly barbecued. What a 
dreadful thing to contemplate. It is enough 
to make cowards of us all. The necrophiles, 
the bitter ones, the incandescent patriots, 
those among the aged and ailing who take 
comfort in the thought that their demise will 
coincide with that of mankind: these en- 
dorse the view that shelters will give shelter. 
But secretly they laugh at our innocence, 
We must not encourage them. If we are to 
die for the cause, let us not cheapen and 
betray the sacrifice: Away with the shelters, 
and all will become clear. 

Fourthly, there is the grave moral issue 
of suicide, The law forbids it to the indi- 
vidual. On a national scale, however, is it 
apparently acceptable, Do we not, after all, 
make the law? Thus we maf write its excep- 
tions. Still, the questions nags us, can we 
require the suicide of those who have no 
voice m the making of the laws, viz. chil- 
dren? It is a fine point, and none would 
venture to say how our leaders would feel 
compelled to decide it. My proposal disen- 
cumbers them of this obligation. 

Fifthly, there must be many who, like 
myself, have a Weakness for children. In 
format and freshness they are much pre- 
ferable to the larger editions, their parents. 

Children are unwrinkled, unwarped. They 
are healthy. They smell nice. They are not 
cynical.. They suppose life to be an end in 
itself. Properly nourished, watered and 
cared for, they grow up. When grown they 
can breed. The dead do not breed. Quite 
recently the eminent geneticist Herman 
Muller described a scheme for setting up 
large-scale sperm banks, Sperm could be 
stored indefinitely; it could be classified ac- 
cording to the characteristics of the males 
who produced it. Human evolution would 
thus, in a sense, come under man's own 
control. Yet the scheme presupposes the 
continuance of women. It is my impression 
that sperm by itself will yield no fruit. Here 
again the proposal is vindicated; for there 
will be female as well as male children: in- 
stead of storing germ plasm we will be stor- 
ing the young themselves and thus assure 
the future. 

For the moment I have said enough, I am 
anxious that wise men consider my proposal. 

It is feasible? (Less feasible, say than a 
journey to the planets?) Is it visionary? 
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(More visionary than the preservation of 
freedom by a nuclear war?) Is it too costly? 
Is there yet time to execute it—in part at 
least if not in whole? Could it be made a 
matter of international cooperation? Is a 
country without children worth living in? 
Perhaps not. In that case some better course 
must be found. Let the wise men define it. 
James R. NEWMAN. 


Nuclear Bombs, Their Effects and How To 
Protect Against Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the resumption of nuclear bomb tests 
the average American is confused as to 
the result in radiation fallout and how 
to protect against it. 

To assist in promoting a better under- 
standing of fallout and its effects the 
following questions and answers have 
been prepared by the staff of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy: 

Nuczzan Bots: Tun Errects ann How 
To Prorecr AGAINST THEM 
I. WHAT ARE SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR 
BOMBS? 
Question. What is fallout? 
Answer. The radioactive debris from a nu- 


‘clear detonation which has been deposited 


on the earth after having been airborne is 
what is meant by fallout. This debris could 
be in the form of solids such as dust which 
would be seen or individual atoms which 
could not be seen. It could fall In dry form 
or it could be brought down by rain or snow. 

Question. What kinds of fallout do we 
have to deal with? 

Answer, Local or close-in fallout occurs 
within the first 10 to 20 hours after detona- 
tion. Intermediate fallout (which is in the 
troposphere) takes place during the first few 
weeks after the explosion. Delayed or dis- 
tant fallout (which is in the stratosphere) is 
the slow dropping of radioactive particles 
from the air over a period of years. The lat- 
ter may cover the entire earth although of 
course it would be greatly diluted and there- 
fore of much less danger. 

Question. What kinds of radiation are we 
subjected to? > 

Answer. The main kinds of radiation from 
fallout that may affect man are beta particles 
(fast moving electrons) and gamma rays 
(similar to X-rays). These kinds of radig- 
tion also exist naturally although their con- 
centrations are so low that they are not 
hazardous. 

Question. What radioactive elements are 
the major hazard? 

Answer. There are hundreds of radioactive 
elements which are called isotopes. Only a 
few are dangerous. Most of them decay to 
a harmless state very fast. Many of the iso- 
topes released by nuclear weapons lose their 
radioactivity before they reach the earth. 
A few, such as strontium and cesium, remain 
radioactive for a long time. 

Question. What other radioactive debris 
might be hazardous which is in fallout be- 
sides strontium and cesium? 

Answer. It was indicated in both the 1957 
and 1959 hearings of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, of which I am a member, 
on fallout from nuclear weapons tests that 
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strontium 90 and cesium 137 are still con- 
sidered the greatest hazard in worldwide 
(distant) fallout. In addition carbon 14 is 
also considered a potential long-term 
hazard. 

Question, What is radioactive half life? 

Answer. Half-life is the time required for 
a radioactive substance, called an isotope, to 
lose 50 percent of its activity by decay. 
Therefore, the radioactive isotope called 
strontium 90 which has a half life of 28 
years loses one-half of its activity every 28 
years. Each radioactive jsotope has a dis- 
tinct half-life. 

Question. How long does fallout last? 

Answer. Fallout dangers are primarily 
concerned with strontium 90 and cesium 


137. They both have a half life of about 28 


years, In the event of nuclear war a period 
of 2 weeks Is considered minimal for shelter 
protection. 

Question. What other harmful effects re- 
sult from nuclear detonatiens besides fall- 
out? 

Answer. Blast, thermal (heat), and im- 
mediate radiation. We'll talk more about 
these effects later. 

Question. What hazard is there from the 
ingestion of radioactivity? * 

Answer. Strontlum and cesium are beta 
emitters and become ingested by the eating 
of milk, food, or water, which has been con- 
taminated by fallout. Strontium, as well 
as some of the other chemical elements is a 
bone seéker. The ultimate harm done to 
the biological system it inhabits is made 
progressively worse because it concentrates 
in the bone structure where the beta radia- 
tion it gives off destroys the bloodmaking 
material in the bone marrow. 

Question. What are radiation genetic 
effects? 

Answer. These are inheritable changes, 
mostly mutations, produced by the absorp- 
tion of lonizing radiations, The biological 

of low levels of radioactivity is 
still largely unknown. 

Question. What are the allowed amounts 
of radioactivity taken internally? 

Answer. Tolerance levels or maximum 
permissible amounts for biological system 
uptake have been specified for many of the 
radioactive isotopes. These are very small 
amounts. usually stated in terms of mil- 
Months of a unit of radioactivity per ounce 
of food or water. The permissible amounts 
are much lower than the amounts at which 
radiation effects have been observed. 


IL EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR DOMES ON HUMANS 


Question, What are the effects of a 10- 
megaton bomb on an average city? 

Answer. It would dig a crater 240 feet deep 
and 2,500 feet in diameter. Brick apartment 
houses would be destroyed out to a radius 
of 7 miles from the point of detonation. 
Wooden buildings would burn up to a radius 
of 25 miles from the point of detonation. 

Question, What are the effects of a 10- 
megaton bomb on man himself? 

Answer. Blast injuries from flying debris 
would occur out to a radius of 7 miles from 
the detonation. The area affected would 
cover 150 square miles. Second degree burns 
(blistering) on the bare skin would occur out 
to a radius of 25 miles. The area affected 
would cover 2,000 square miles. 

Question. What are the radiation effects 
of a.10-megaton bomb? 

Answer. Initial nuclear radiation of 700 
roentgens or more which would result in 
death to unprotected persons and would 
cover a radius of 2 miles or an area of 12.5 
square miles. Fallout assuming a 15-knot 
wind would deposit 450 roentgens 150 miles 
downwind, 25 miles across and over an area 
of 2.500 square miles. 

Question. What are the blast effects on hu- 
mans from nuclear weapons? 

Answer. Primary effects from the blast 
wave are: lung damage, rupture of the ear 
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Secondary effects result from flying frag- 
ments propelled with great force by the 
blast wave. 

Tertiary effects result in the human body 
becoming a missile propelled by the blast 
waye. 

Question. What are the thermal effects on 
humans? 

Answer. Casualties are produced from: 

(a) Fires caused by direct gombustion ſrom 
the heat from the bomb. 

(b) Skin burns. 

(c) Temporary and permanent blindness 
from the intense light of the fireball. 

Question. What are the immediate radia- 
tion effects on humans at the time of the 
blast? 

Answer. To answer this we must first de- 
fine a “roentgen” in lay language: “A 
roentgen is a unit used to express the 
amount of radiation a person or object is 
exposed to.” 

Exposure of the whole body to the follow- 
ing doses produces the indicated results: 

(a) Instantaneous doses of 5,000 or more 
roentgens produce immediate shock result- 
ing in death within a few hours. 

(b) Doses of 800 to 5,000 roentgens produce 
fever, nausea, and vomiting within a few 
hours resulting in death within 1 or 2 weeks. 

(c) Doses of 450 to 700 roentgens also 
produce fever, vomiting and nausea within 
hours but only about one-half of the in- 
dividuals sọ exposed would die. 

Doses of less than 200 roentgens would 
produce only mild symptoms of nausea and 
vomiting but complete recovery can be 
expected. ; 

Il. PROTECTION FROM NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Question, What need is there for civil de- 
fense shelters? 

Answer. In an atomic war, blast, heat and 
initial radiation would kill millions of peo- 
ple near ground zero of the detonation. 
Many millions can be saved by use of shel- 
ters from the resulting fallout. Any kind 
of material between you and the fallout (as 
well as distance) will cut down on the radia- 
tlon reaching you. | 

In Joint Committee hearings (1959) it was 
brought out that civil defense preparedness 
could reduce the fatalities in an assumed 
attack.on the United States from about 25 
percent of the population to about 3 percent. 
Instead of killing 50 million the deaths could 
be reduced to about 5 million. Undeg pres- 
ent conditions such an attack would cost 
the lives of about 50 million people with 
some 20 million sustaining serious injuries. 
It was also brought out that more than 96 
million people in the United States do not 
live in or near likely target areas and could 
be expected to survive by using properly 
supplied and adequate shelters. 

Question. What kinds of sheiter materials 
are recommended? 

Answer. Concrete, bricks, sand, metal and 
earth are adequate materials for protection. 
Equivalent shielding effects among several 
materials are as follows: 8 inches of con- 
crete (minimum required) equals 12 inches 
of earth equals 16 inches of books equals 
30 inches of wood. In most of the country, 
everywhere except in areas hit by the heayi- 
est fallout, these thicknesses would give 
ample protection for a fallout shelter, 

Question. What size shelter would be 
needed? 

Answer. An allowance of 10 square feet 
per person for a family shelter is adequate. 

Question, Could absolute protection from 
fallout be provided by shelters? 

Answer. Yes, Expert studies and tests 
conclude that buried shelters located in 
groups under school playgrounds, parks, 
parking areas, and in industrial plants 
— provide adequate protection from fall- 
out. 

Question. What would these shelters cost? 

Answer. These shelters provid fallout 
protection and blast 8 to 10 
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pounds per square inch could be constructed 
for $100 per person sheltcred. 

Question. Could people live in these shel- 
ters for 2 to 3 weeks? 

Answer, Yes. They would have living 
and sleeping accommodations, toilet facil- 
ities, water facilities, their own power sup- 
ply and a filtered air system. : 

SOME GENERAL DATA ON NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Question. What is a kiloton? 

Answer. A kiloton is a unit used to specify 
the size of a nuclear bomb. It is equal to 
the explosive power of 1,000 tons of TNT. 
For example, the Hiroshima bomb had a 
yield of 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent (20 
kilotons), A megaton is equivalent to 1 
million tons of TNT. 

Question. How much TNT or other chemi- 
cal explosives were used in World War II? 

Answer. The total amount of bombs and 
shells used by all combatants in World War 
II was the equivalent of less than 3 mega- 
tons. Khrushchey the other day talked of a 
100-megaton bomb, This single bomb would 
be equivalent to 30 times all of the bombs 
end shells used during the 6 years of World 
War II. e 

Question. How much TNT would be re- 
quired to have the explosive efect of one 
20-megaton bomb? : 

Answer. A 20-megaton bomb in the form 
of TNT would require a railroad train of 

boxcars stretching diagonally across the 
y kian States from New England to Call- 
ornia. i 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. DONOHUE Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several years there has been 
considerable public and official discus- 
sion concerning the M-14 rifle. I have 
had a tremendous interest in this weap- 
on, in expediting the procedure from 
drawing board to manufacture and dis- 
tribution to troops. 

Certain criticism of the M-14 produc- 
tion program has arisen in recent 
months, much of it from unqualified 
criticis, 

It is a well-known fact that two of the 
three producers of the M-14 are loca 
in my State of Massachusetts—Harring- 
ton & Richardson, Inc., of Worcester, 
Mass., and the Springfield Armory, of 
Springfield, Mass. 3 

One ot the most authoritative maga- 
zines in the armaments field, the Ameri- 
can Rifleman, an organ of the well-known 
National Rifle Association of America. 
has just published this week a complete 
and detailed article on the status of the 
M-14, written by Walter J. Howe, editor. 
and Col. E. H. Harrison, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, associate technical editor. It gives 
me pleasure to quote this magazine as t'e- 
porting that “the M-14 is indeed a mass- 
producible” weapon and that Harrington 
& Richardson, Inc, the Springfield 
Armory, and Winchester are meeting 
their commitments, which article I in- 
clude in an extension of remarks, with 
the additions therein to the article en? 
titled “Adoption of the M-1" and De- 
velopment of the M-14": 
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Tue M-14 RIFLE—A COMPLETE AND DETAILED 
REPORT ON THE STATUS OF THE NATION'S 
New SHOULDER ARM 


(By Walter J. Howe and Col. E. H: Harrison, 
U.S. Army, retired) 


INTRODUCTION 


More than 4 years have passed since the 
U.S. Army adopted the M-14. During most 
of that time public interest has been, un- 
derstandably, passive. However, early in 
1961, as a result of critical reports in news- 
Papers, public and congressional interest in 
the M-14 heightened. Suddenly concerned 
about the seemingly slight progress that had 
been made in equipping U.S. troops with 
the new shoulder arm, critics—qualified and 
Otherwise—offered opinions. 

The criticism was varied in nature but one 
Opinion overshadowed all others: The M-14 
Cannot be mass produced. If this was the 
truth, then indeed a serious and costly mis- 
Judgment had been_made and the public 
must be informed accordingly. 

Because this is a matter of special interest 
to NRA members, a top Rifleman team was 
assigned by NRA Executive Vice President 
Franklin L. Orth to visit all major M-14 
Manufacturing facilities and to interview the 
responsible officials in Government and in- 
dustry connected with the M-14 program. 

With the full permission and assistance 
Of the U.S. Army Ordnance Corps, the plant 

and interviews were conducted. No 
tation or censorship requirements were 
even suggested. Wholehearted cooperation, 
to a degree not often realized, was shown to 
„the NRA team by every official, foreman, and 
Worker in the industry plants (Winchester 
and Harrington & Richardson) and Govern- 
ment Soe gages (Department of the Army, 
e 8 

feld ee Command, and Spring 
won this and the following 10 pages, then, 

a report to the public on this important 
and timely matter, 

The end of the Korean war left most 
countries with a pressing need for small 
arms of new types, The NATO nations 
cer on an interchangeable rifle cartridge, 
oth, the principal nations adopted, among 
u r arms, new self-loading rifles. There 
ang NATO rifle nor has there ever been 
1584 requirement established for one. In 

Great Britain, Belgium, Canada, and 

Australia adopted a rifle offered by the 
a Government's Fabrique Nationale 
r de Guerre. This was later modified 
France? country to suit its own ideas, 
and W e ase the French MAS 1949/56, 
CETME 5 eventually chose the 


tone United States, quite unlike other na- 
Matic already had an excellent semiauto- 
8 the M-1 (Garand), and was un- 
such immediate compulsion, The U.S. 

¥ studied the problem very seriously, 
tla consideration the rifles developed 
that wore its own experience, including 
Just ended significant Korean war only then 


A 
in wiser weapons system was decided on, 


basic idea and the weapon de- 
N20 available for it, the M-14 was chosen, 
aa aered nra 7.62 millimeter NATO 

30. essentially our present 
halt nen ridge, but por seat one- 
Adoption The announcement of the M-14's 
Army on May W the Secretary ot the 
tail American Riflemah described in de- 
velopment. if. unten underlying this de- 
its history and that of related 

the rifle itself, in its issue of 
outline “Development of the 
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developments appeared again. This is 
noticeable in the M-1 and M-14 rifle his- 
tories. So a summary account “Adoption of 
the M1“ (app. A) is also given here 
for reference. It may lend perspective— 
and especially help us avoid making judg- 
ments on new rifles on insufficient informa- 
tion. 

The rather long and slow development 
pace, ending in the May 1957 standardization 
of the M-14, was continued in its first pro- 
curement phases also, There was still no 
immediate necessity for a new rifle. “The 
goodi is enemy of the best," and the fact 
that our service rifle was as good or better 
than any yet existing elsewhere in quantity 
delayed its replacement. Other factors also 
governed the procurement so much that they 
must be mentioned. The general feeling in 
the United States at that time held military 
expenditures to an austerity maintenance 
level. In short, there was no climate or ap- 
propriations for production of the M-14 
rifle. 

On October 4, 1957, the first Soviet earth 
satellite (sputnik) shattered this mood. The 
initial result was to focus public attention 
and willingness to act on only the highly 
unconventional research vehicles and weap- 
ons. Only recentiy the effort was extended to 
conventional weapons. 

Springfield Armory began production of 
the M-14 shortly after its standardization. 
Between February and April 1959, production 
and facilities contracts were awarded to Win- 
chester-Western Division of Olin, New Haven, 
Conn., and Harrington & Richardson, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. (Facilities contracts, usual 
in such cases, provide a greater or lesser 
quantity of Government-owned equipment 
for use by the contractor.) Winchester had 
manufactured more than 900,000 M-I rifles 
during World War II, and Harrington & Rich- 
ardson nearly 500,000 M-l’s during the 
Korean period. 

A remarkable feature of these first com- 
mercial contracts was that the price allowed 
per rifle ($68.75) was markedly less than that 
for the M-1 rifle nearly 20 years earlier. 
Some factors influencing the contractors in 
making such a low bid were the unfavorable 
businees situation prevailing at that time, 
and the great desire for work for their fac- 
tories and localities. However, this abnor- 
mally low price undoubtedly contributed to 
difficulties in the first production by en- 
couraging corner cutting. 

When the contractors could not make the 
rifle at that price, they organized their pro- 
duction efforts much more seriously. At the 
same time the price was negotiated upward 
and is now about 695 per rifle. This rifle, 
with its unprecedented performance require- 
ments, thus costs much less than the retail 
price of a good-quality sporting rifle. 

The contracts required that deliveries 
begin in 12 months and continue at an in- 
creasing rate. 

While H. & R. was able to start toward pro- 
duction quickly after the receipt of their 
first contract (by using machinery intention- 
ally left in their plant by the Government, 
from the former M-1 rifle contract) they 
were plagued by production difficulties of 
many sorts. Some were purely internal, 
while others involved the setting up and re- 
colpt of subcontracted material. (H. & R. 
subcontracts a very considerable part of the 
rifle.) These difficulties were compounded 
by a Government change order in metallurgi- 
cal specifications for the bolt and receiver. 
This change order, resulting from discovery 
of cracks in some receivers of rifles in the 
field, brought production at H. & R. to a 
complete halt, 

After the installation of new heat-treating 
equipment, production was resumed and 
H. & R. was able to make up lost deliveries 
and arrive at the end of its second contract, 
in August 1961, exactly on schedule. 
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In review, H. & R.'s difficulties and delays 
cannot be ascribed to any single shortcom- 
ing by themselves or the Government. Rath- 
er, they experienced a full run-of problems 
that can beset a manufacturer who is set up 
for the comparatively easy production of 
sporting arms and is then called upon to 
convert to the manufacture of US. military 
roa arms with their demanding specifica- 
tions. 

It is a transitional difficulty that has cursed 
the progress of exacting military contracts 
in the past, and bids fair to be equally trou- 
blesome in the future unless everyone who 
is directly affected profits by the experi- 
ence. 

Winchester too had their difficulties in pro- 
ducing M-14 rifles. Although they received 
their contract earlier than H&R, they have 
still to achieve either the monthly produc- 
tion rate or the total production of H&R. 

Winchester, truly one of the world's lead- 
ing producers of sporting arms and with a 
long and successful history of military arms 
production, in effect took a calculated risk 
and lost. On receiving their first M-14 con- 
tract they decided not to manufacture the 
rifle as they had manufactured the 1 
rifle, with conventional milling machines, 
profilers, ete. They considered it would be 
worth taking the extra time to design spe- 
cial machinery for both wood and metal 
working. Although such machinery tradi- 
tionally takes longer to get into operation, 
the end result would be a higher production 
rate of uniformly acceptable rifle compo- 
nents. Winchester’s venture into this auto- 
mated rifie receiver production line was 
almost disastrous. In spite of the closest 
cooperation between the machine-tool man- 
ufacturer and Winchester, the automated 
machinery was delivered much later than 
anticipated and it took many months to get 
the machines operating properly. Today 
these machines are performing to expecta- 
tions and, in addition, backup equipment is 
maintained so that when any station of 
the automated equipment is faulty the en- 
tire receiver production can be continued. 

The high-production woodworking equip- 
ment that Winchester installed has proven 
successful from the beginning. 

Winchester, in contrast to H&R, manufac- 
turers wholly within its own plant 80 per- 
cent of the dollar value of the M-14 rifle. 
They make all major parts and most of the 
smaller parts with the exception of the 
easily procurable springs, pins, and screws. 

Like H&R, Winchester was affected by the 
heat-treatment change order. This, coupled 
with thelr receiver production difficulties, 
delayed Winchester's deliveries in any sub- 
stantial quantity until April 1961. A further 
difficulty, experienced earlier in their con- 
tract, was caused by Winchester having to 
make barrels from s steel extremely difficult 
to machine. Although the original contract 
that Winchester signed called for this barrel 
steel, Springfield Armory and H&R (some- 
what later) were permitted to use another 
type of steel that is within specifications 
but easier to machine to acceptable dimen- 
sions and finish. 

The difficulty that Winchester experienced 
in getting the Government to permit this 
changeover caused some hard feelings be- 
tween the contractor and Ordnance in the 
early stages. Contract-adjustment machin- 
ery now exists for solving such problems 
quickly. 

Now out of their production dificultirs, 
Winchester not only looks forward to com- 
paratively trouble-free production, but wants 
new contracts. 

If a rifle were not mass producible, then 
after all the difficulties H&R and Winchester 
haye gone through they would certainly not 
be anxiously looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity for more and greater production. 
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At this point, in August 1961, the NRA 
sent its staff team to visit all three M-14 
producers. 

Permission for the visit was given at once 
by the authorities. On arrival at each plant 
we were welcomed by the official in charge, 
who placed himself at our disposal for the 
whole time to show the manufacture and to 
answer questions. We spent one full day in 
each of the principal plants—Winchester, 
Harrington & Richardson, and Springfield 
Armory—in examination of the actual 
manufacture. 

An impression received from the begin- 
ning, and steadily confirmed throughout the 
inspection, was the large size of the produc- 
tion operation. The NRA staff photographer 
made approximately 220 excellent photo- 
graphs of the heavy, modern equipment 
used. Some representative examples are 
shown on these pages. Anyone acquainted 
with commercial sporting arms manufacture, 
with its small single-operation machine 
tools, hand-fitting assembly, and limited 
possible output of a given type, will be struck 
by the contrast. 

Another observation, possibly even more 
striking, remained with us throughout. This 
was an atmosphere of interest, friendliness, 
and confidence displayed by the supervisors 
and workers in all three plants. These men 
are experts, who have made many small arms 
in the past and know what they are doing 
now. Their frame of mind can be so favor- 
able only when they like their work and are 
proud of the result. Obviously, too much 
emphasis must not be placed on an intan- 
gible like this, but it is very real. 

After viewing the operations in each plant, 
the staff team sat down with the plant man- 
agement, asked questions, and invited com- 
ment. The questions were answered imme- 
diately and openly. There was no hesitation 
in admitting that the M-14 specifications 
impose a severe test on the manufacturer. 
In the opinion of both commercial contrac- 
tors, the specifications are unnecessarily se- 
vere in several places. Both commercial con- 
tractors also gave a frank account of seri- 
ous difficulties and delays they experienced 
during the early portion of their production, 
a good part of which they considered was 
caused by Government delays in giving them 
assistance they requested. We will return 
to these points, i 

On the central question of mass produci- 
bility the answers were positive, 

The Springfield Armory considers that 
there has never been a real doubt. It re- 
counted that the M-14 was designed to be 
mass produced, that to test this very point 
a pilot lot was manufactured by production 
methods before the M-14 was even standard- 
ized, that the production package of draw- 
ings furnished each contractor shows every 
manufacturing operation in tested detail, 
and that the Armory has maintained its own 
production accordingly. 

The contractors strongly disputed that get- 
ting into production was, or could be, simple. 
However, they and all their people are enthu- 
siastic over the rifle. On the central ques- 
tion, both contractors stated unequivocally 
that the M-14 is mass producible, and both 
expressed a strong desire to be allowed to 
produce it in much greater quantities than 
provided in contracts up to now. : 

Answering the questfon most directly, all 
three producers simply pointed out that they 
are mass producing now. 

Harrington & Richardson deliveries, after 
a slow start, in recent months of 1961 were 
15,000 in May, 20,000 in June, and 15,000 per 
month in July and August. This com- 
pleted the delivery of rifles required through 
their second contract. A third contract be- 
ginning in September 1961 at present re- 
quires initial production of 10.000 per 
month, rising to 16,000 per month by the 
end of 1961 and continuing at that rate. 
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The delivery figures for all contractors 
mentioned here are complete rifles only. 
Maintenance spare parts included in their 
contracts are not regarded. 

Winchester was comparatively slow in 
getting its special automated machinery into 
operation. It was much more severely de- 
layed by an extensive Government change 
order (involving heat treatment) or re- 
ceivers and bolts than the other producers. 
After a complete halt of several months, the 
company resumed production with 1,000 rifles 
in April 1961, rose to its required 4,000 for 
August, and expects to reach 10,000 per 
month in December, which is its required 
rate at that time. 

Springfield Armory was scheduled to pro- 
duce 2,000 per month initially, rising 
through 3,000 per month and leveling off at 
5,000 per month. To fill in the above con- 
tractor shortage, the armory, now in its 
third order, is producing 6,500 per month 
and could readily produce much higher, 
though it does not desire to do so because 
of other responsibilities. 

Total contracts and deliveries as obtained 
from the contractors, in the table below, 
show the picture even more clearly. 

In short, the manufacturers are producing 
at such a rate that they now are in plain 
sight of the completion of all existing orders 
within months, with total delivery of 
472,600 rifles. 

Of course, this does not mean that pro- 
duction will stop. New contracts can be 
expected before then, and for considerably 
larger quantities, if it is desired to utilize 
the contractors’ capacities more fully. But 
it does mean that any possible question as 
to mass producibility of the M-14 rifle ceased 
to exist some time ago. 

The NRA team completed its plant visits 
with an extremely favorable impression of 
all three producers. Their spirit is some- 
thing exceptional. The size and quality of 
their operation arouses real admiration. The 
contractors undoubtedly had serious prob- 
lems, but it is evident that in the main they 
have overcome them, and the present pro- 
duction rate speaks for itself. 

The occasion for the staff team’s work 
was thus of by the time it had 
completed its visits to the three production 
plants and discussions with their responsi- 
ble officials. We went on, however, to inter- 
view Brig. Gen. Elmer J. Gibson, command- 
ing general of the Ordnance Weapons 
Command and project manager for the M-14 
rifle, to get further information. 

General Gibson spent a whole day un- 
reservedly on the interview, and answered 
all our questions with most remarkable 
thoroughness. Following are outstanding 
features of his replies. 


A matter both commercial contractors re- 


ferred to repeatedly was the slowness with 
which their requests for deviations from con- 
tract specifications (almost always relaxa- 
tions) had been answered by the contract- 
administering authorities. The contractors 
emphasized that this slowness (whether the 
request was granted or refused) was a great 
factor in delaying their recovery from the 
early production shortages. On the other 
hand, the number of these requests for devi- 
ations has been very large, though the man- 
ufacturers entered on their contracts with 
full information on what was required and 
made no objection then. 

General Gibson pointed out that requested 
deviations must be examined, sometimes 
with extensive technical study, to know that 
they will not be damaging to the rifle in 
some unexpected way. Also, contract officers 
are required by law to find out whether a 
deviation lowers the cost of an operation, 
and if the Government Is entitled to a return 
of its money. He said that some deviation 
requests had required too much time to act 
on. He has made technical teams available 
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from Springfield Armory with instructions to 
give all cooperation to the contractors on 
their requests. This is paying off. Con- 
tractors have been advised by General Gib- 
son that they can come direct to him if they 
cannot get solutions. The statements made 
by the contractors to us on this problem did 
in fact refer to it mainly in connection with 
past events rather than the present. 

General Gibson then discussed some facts 
which are useful for an understanding of 
M-14 rifie production. 

The rifle is not static, and details are 
changed from time to time—for example, the 
dropping of the M-15 heavy-barrel type, the 
uncertainty for a time as to whether a bayo- 
net lug was desired, and the regular provi- 
sion of folding~hook buttplate on all rifles. 

Even in manufacture, there is continuing 
product improvement. For example, the 
handguard has already been changed, con- 
sideration is being given to a plastic stock, 
and there is a desire to lighten the rifle. 

Not all problems will end with perfected 
production, even if that is achieved. Prob- 
lems of field use and maintenance will show 
up. For example, already a minor problem 
has developed in the handguard, However, 
as with all products, these are coped with 
as they arise and are part of the overall 
product improvement. 

The word "rife" may be a misnomer. It 
may cause people to think of the M-14 in 
terms of a simple rifle, while actually it 18 
required to be far more than that and con- 
tains many capabilities of a light machine- 


gun. 

General Gibson sees great possibilities in 
an integration committee which has been 
set up to coordinate the solution of problems 
for all makers. The setting up of such & 
committee is not as simple as one might 
think, because of the antitrust implication. 
It was approved by the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral on August 17, and General Gibson has 
scheduled the first meeting in November, at 
which he will be chairman. The integration 
committee can discuss only technical mat- 
ters. 

When asked about the remarks of both 
contractors that they desire to manufacture 
more M-14 rifles, General Gibson's reply was 
explicit. He will take every rifle a contrac- 
tor can produce. Then, when the contrac- 
tors are in effect about to use up all the 
money that is available, he will go to the 
Army and ask for more money on the grounds 
that they are producing, they have tremen- 
dous potential, and the only thing lacking 
is money. 

As to the future, a third commercial con~ 
tractor for production of the M-14 rifle will 
be selected, probably in October. A num- 
ber of manufacturers have bid and some of 
them offer production processes entirely new 
in gun manufacture. 

The new contractor will be required to 
begin production 18 months from contract 
signing, and deliver 100,000 rifles in the 
following 12 months. 

To our question as to what total produc- 
tion of M-14's is planned by the Government, 
we were for the first and only time unable 
to obtain an answer. The Government will 
not reveal its intention in this respect- 
However, General Gibson explained that part 
of the reason for introduction of a third 
contractor is to secure competition. The 
Army will be guided wherever possible DY 
considerations of performance and cost. 
awarding contracts, the Army evaluates the 
unit price offered against what equipment 
the Government will have to buy. Gener: 
Gibson speaks enthusiastically of the next 
contractor, whoever it may be, because he 15 
a firm believer in competition. The more 
qualified contractors working on the rife, 
the more costs will be driven down and the 
better the product will be. 

Even during all-out war, there are very 
few, if any, items of equipment supplied 
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without regard to other requirements, All 
of them compete. In times of peace or only 
cold war, there is also the important 
economic factor. Though this is the richest 
nation in the world, funds are never un- 
limited, and the effort spent on any one 
Weapon is fixed fundamentally by the overall 
need for it as determined by the highest 
Tesponsible authorities and, even more, by 
the funds authorized for it by Congress. 
SUMMARY 

In s , then, this is the situation. 
The I-14 is indeed a mass-producible shoul- 
der arm. The firing tests conducted on each 
rife and the extensive endurance tests con- 
ducted on sample rifles drawn from produc- 
tion lots indicate the M-14 to be capable 
of performance and reliability of the highest 
order for its intended purpose. 

Springfield Armory is turning out rifles at 
its assigned level and the two commercial 
Producers, having overcome their initial pro- 
duction difficulties, are meeting their com- 
mitments. At this time approximately 
30,000 rifles, with spare parts, are being de- 
livered each month. By the end of 1961 the 
figure will be 32,500 per month. Assuming 
that the fourth source of supply (the third 
Commercial contractor) meets his obliga- 
tions, then production by December 1962 
Could be of the order of 40,000 per month. 
Rifles of earliest production are being rein- 
2 reworked if necessary, and modified 

te latest changes at Raritan Ar- 

po ee As completed, these go into the sup- 
Ply line. Finally, the entire program is being 

at the highest level. 

F Given the opportunity of investigating and 
Valuating the entire M-14 program as this 
feam has had, it is now dificult to under- 
‘and why such deep and prevailing doubt 
2 as to the wisdom of choosing the 

I for mass production and issue to our 
in, . Certainly, there were instances and 

cidents that gave rise to concern for cer- 
aspects of the program. But, there 
Poa no justification for the published 
en indicating that the rifle could not 

K produced. 

s is certainly wrong to attempt. to cover 
or Serious errors of judgment in the selection 
can o Pment for our Armed Forces. No one 
Countenance action by either Govern- 

7 50 or private industry that would know- 
Yy permit less than the desired best to be 
ted, manufactured, and put into service. 
a » it ls equally as great a disservice 
Nation to cast general doubt upon the 


*quipment with which our troops are being 


» Unless the critic has first fully in- 
formed on the matter. 
APPENDIX A 
ADOPTION or THE. M-i 
The 


replacement of an old equipment type 
& new is never accomplished without 
Th Bs ee ee problems. 
roblems are personal as well as 
— maay users have by long fa- 
bh me like the old type. They 
in war uh necessity learned to handle it 
tes St which make the most of its capabili- 
Acterin Set around ite less favorable char- 
tics, With adoption of the new type 
required. see their special skills no longer 


quantin® item itself, dimculty comes with 
that * manufacture. It can be expected 
duced y kind of item when first mass-pro- 
trouble a show some unexpected defect or 
model. Ot experienced fn the development 
Preventan us apparently not completely 
liminary a this is minimized by careful pre- 
in the manufacturing study and corrected 
* * Production runs, 
© item is put in service, it is an 
wi ag Old observation that some defects 
before 2 Which had never been detected 
if the aepo Ponatble engineers know that 
evelopment and the service testing 


With 
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were well done, any remaining defects are 
not fundamental and can be corrected with 
only some delay, annoyance, and expense. 

‘These factors, plus the desire for improve- 
ment when experience or changed conditions 
show it to be useful, commonly result in im- 
provements even after adoption, It is usual 
for items of any complexity to be given 
manufacturing changes and minor function- 
ing modifications (not affecting required 
interchangeabllity) throughout their life, 
All this applies to weapons generally. It is 
familiar in such items as commercial air- 
planes and automobiles. 

Military small arms are not different. 
However, the normal problems are in their 
case complicated by the great personal in- 
terest taken by small-arms enthusiasts and 
to some extent the general public, while 
passing with comparatively few questions 
the same problems in items of far greater 
magnitude, difficulty, and cost. 

The M-1 rifle, immediate predecessor of 
the M-14, was approved and adopted at the 
beginning of 1936, During its early manu- 
facture, some interested persons objected 
strongly to the adoption of this new rifle, 
and a few permitted themselves to be led 
by intensity of partisanship into absurdities. 
Some of these objected to superseding the 
1903 Springfield rifle that had served so well. 
Others declared the new rifle, by reason of 
its’ design, could never shoot as accurately 
as the old Springfield, or even acceptably. 
Some who had never been in a manufac- 
turing plant except as visitors stated with 
conviction that the M-1 rifle was unsuited 
to manufacture in quantity, In view of the 
attention attracted by these representations 
at the time, it is worth noting how the mat- 
ter came out, 

The first M-1 production order was for 
1,500 rifles. Anticipating more than that, 
Ordnance undertook a retooling program at 
Springfield Armory in 1938, and the produc- 
tion rate was brought to 200 rifles per day 
by January 1940, The first production rifles 
had several quite unexpected functioning 
troubles that had never occurred with the 
development and service-test rifles. It was 
eventually found that tbese malfunctions 
were not inherent, but stemmed from slight 
changes made in the dimensions of certain 
parts during retooling for mass production. 
This- was then corrected, and also the gas 
cylinder was changed to a different and 
stronger form. The objections to the M-1 
came at the time of these puzzling mal- 
functions of the first production. One event 
which brought the objections to a close 
was a separate fermal test of the M-1903, 
the M-1, and two competing rifes by the 
Marine Corps, which had not yet adopted 
a new rifie. The result showed the military 
superiority of the M-1 beyond any question. 

Meanwhile, the early defects had been cor- 
rected, and by mid-1941 Winchester was 
turning out over 100 rifles a day and Spring- 
field more than 1,000. This was then con- 
sidered a large production. During 1942 and 
1943, however, it did not keep up with new 
demands. Production of M-1903 Springfield 
rifles, which had been begun by Remington 
and Smith-Corona for the British, was taken 
over and continued until the beginning of 
1944. Thereafter Remington continued with 
only the manufacture of spare parts while 
Smith-Corona returned to making typewrit- 
ers, and all requirements were supplied with 
M-1's. Winchester made up to 750 M-1 rifes 
per day and Springfield reached a rate of 
5,000 per day. 

Approximately 4,014,731 M-1 rifles were 


made from 1940 to 1945, far more than any 


other small arm of any kind except carbines. 
Aproximately 1,427,970 additional were made 
by Springfield Armory and other contractors 
during the Korean war. In all, M-1 rifes 
were produced in such numbers that they 
have supplied the requirements of the U.S. 
Armed Forces and several other nations. 
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After the standardization of the M-1 rifie, 
Mr, Garand stated that it was inherently 
capable- of the same accuracy in target 
shooting as the M-1903 Springfield, and he 
indicated the principles of adjusting it for 
this purpose. The outcome has proved him 
correct. The rifle was always made to qual- 
ity standards. In 1953 the armory was di- 


‘tected to supply match rifles for the na- 


tional matches, and investigation was begun 
on the specific operations to obtain maxi- 
mum accuracy. These were established in a 
far fewer number of years than were re- 
quired to do this with the Model 1903 
Springfield rifle. Match performance of the 
national match M-1 rifle is now quite com- 
parable with that of the Springfield, and 
probably it is still improving. 

In short, after initial disappointments in 
both rifle functioning and production 
against stepped-up demands, the M-1 rifle 
was manufactured in unprecedented quan- 
tities. It was a striking military success. 


“It has turned out to be an excellent long- 


range target rifle. Most important, U.S. 
troops fought World War II with a semi- 
automatic rifle which gave them a decided 
advantage over their enemies. No other 
major power had à really good semiauto- 
matic rifle, € 


APPENDIX B 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE M-14 


New weapons must be conceived and de- 
veloped long before they are heeded. Even 
while World War II was still going on, 
thought was given to the rifle required in 
future. Experience was available from the 
T-20, developed during the war to meet de- 
mands of combat troops for a full-automatic 
form of M-1 rifle. It was based on the M-1, 
but with a 20-round magazine, a switch for 
automatic and semiautomatic fire, and a 
muzzle brake to control climbing in auto- 
matic fire. The T~20 performed as intended, 
and certainly would have been used if the 
war had not ended when it did. Its develop- 
ment was carried through the T-20E2 and 
completed in 1947. : 

Further development was directed toward 
an entirely new weapon type, ` 

To put it on a sound basis, the cartridge 
was developed first. The purpose was to 
eliminate unnecessary weight and especially 
unnecessary length which has a great effect 
on the design and dimensions of automatic 
guns, yet to retain about the power of the 
military 30.06 cartridge. A new caliber 30 
round was designed and manufactured at 
Frankford Arsenal in 1945. Thereafter all 
rifle-caliber developments used this car- 
tridge. In 1953 its final form, the T-65E3, 
became standard for the NATO nations as 
the 7.62 mm. NATO cartridge. 

The British had proposed a considerably 
lighter caliber .280 cartridge. Based on bat- 
tle experience, our Army opposed the adop- 
tion of any less effective smaller caliber. 
Fundamental in this decision was the fact 
that not merely a new rifle was wanted. Re- 
quired was an arm for a single cartridge re- 
placing the conventional rifie, carbine, sub- 
machinegun, and automatic rife, and for all 
rifle-caliber machineguns (unless a dif- 
ferent cartridge were to be used in these). 
For uses where the carbine and submachine 
gun have been employed, a low-powered car- 
tridge would be of some advantage. For a 
rife proper and for machineguns it was en- 
tirely inadequate, according to the U.S. con- 
cept of those weapons. 

It is important to note that this concept 18 
that of our field forces, They prescribe the 
operating characteristics and performance 
which contemplated new equipment must 
possess. When pilot and service-test models 
are presented by the responsible engineering 
branch (in this case the Ordnance Corps), 
it is again the field forces which decide on 
the one to be adopted. That was the course 
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throughout the development of the new 
rifle. 

Eventually four rifles were seriously con- 
sidered—the British Government-developed 
EM-2, the U.S. T-44 and T-47 developed by 
the Springfield Armory, and the T-48 de- 
veloped in the Belgian Government estab- 
Ushment Fabrique Nationale. The EM-2 
and the T-47 were dropped. The T-44 and 
T-48 were given severe service testing from 
1952 on, including testing in quantity at lo- 
cations in the Arctics, the tropics, and most 
sections of the United States. The concept 
of a single rife replacing former shoulder 
weapons was checked with a special order of 
5,200 FN rifles, by a variety of combat units 
and all the service schools. As a separate 
action, Ordnance was directed to have 500 
of each model built, by different establish- 
ments, to determine whether they would 
perform satisfactorily when made by mass- 
production methods. Both productions were 
successful. 

On May 1, 1957, the Secretary of the Army 
announced the new small arms weapons 

system, including the M-60 general purpose 
machinegun, adopted a short time before, 
and the T-44E4 adopted as the M-14. These 
Weapons were adopted after thoroughness in 
development and testing unprecedented in 
our history and probably anywhere. 

The new standard rifle was at first pro- 
duced also in a heavy-barrel model with 
bipod and folding butt hook, designated 
M-15 and intended for sustained fire. 
Changes in tactics and continued experience 
with the rifle showed the heavy barrel to be 
unnecessary, so the M-15 was dropped. All 
M-14's are now regularly made with the fold- 
ing butt hook, and the bipod is attached 
when required. 

The M-14 is the first multipurpose U.S. 
infantry rifle. The military characteristics 
which guided its development were designed 
to produce a weapon capable of fulfilling a 
variety of combat roles which up to that time 


had been fulfilled by single-purpose weap- 


ons. Specifically it was desired that the new 
rifle replace the M-1 of 9.7 pounds weight, 
the carbine of 5.5 pounds, the M-3 sub- 

of 8.9 pounds, and the Brown- 
ing automatic rifle weighing 19.4 pounds. 
For the new rifle to be capable of replacing 
these four weapons, it was necessary that it 
possess the long-range, point-target accu- 
racy of the M-1 rifle; the selective semi- 
automatic and full-automatic fire features 
of the carbine; the short-range burst-fire 
capability of the M-3 submachinegun; and 
the long-range automatic sustained-fire ca- 
pability of the Browning automatic rifie. 
All these were desired in a weapon of less 
weight than the M-1 rifle. 

The M-14 rifle does possess these extreme 
capabilities in a weight of 9 pounds. It is 
interesting to note where in the rifle these 
reside, 

When the ordinary rifle is fired at night 
the propellent gases burn outside the muz- 
wle in a flame which is visible for hundreds 
of yards, conspicuously disclosing the shoot- 
er's position. The M-14 flash suppressor on 
the muzzle prevents the formation ot flash 
and makes the discharge of the rife invisi- 
ble at ranges greater than 50 yards. The 
importance of this has been increased by 
experience in the Korean war, and other in- 
formation has shown that night combat is 
to be the rule in fighting certain enemies. 

The M-14 gas-actuating system functions 
over a wide range of ammunition ballistics. 
With the substantial number of domestic 
producers of NATO ammunition, and the 
possibility of using ammunition of foreign 
manufacture, this may become important. 

The fiberglass handguard with its resist- 
ance to heat adds considerably to the 
sustained-fire capability of the rfie. 

A cylindrical roller on the bolt actuating 
lug greatly reduces friction between bolt 
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and operating rod, and improves reliability 
of the weapon under adverse conditions such 
as heavy rainfall or lack of lubrication. 

Clip guides on the action accept 5-round 
clips, with which an empty or partly empty 

e can be refilled quickly through 
the top of the action. In sustained auto- 
matic fire, loaded magazines are inserted 
directly into the bottom of the weapon. 

The hinged buttplate in conjunction with 
the bipod contributes to firm control in 
automatic fire. 

In addition to excellent accuracy, the 
M-14 rifle has given outstanding perform- 
ance under a variety of adverse combat-type 
conditions. 

During sustained-fire tests at Fort Ben- 
ning, an M-14 was fired continuously at 60 
rounds per minute for 3,080 rounds. The 
test was terminated because of chambered 
rounds being preignited by the hot barrel. 
At no time did the barrel fall to stabilize 
the bullet in flight. The front ends of the 
stock and handguard eventually burst into 
flames, but the rifle continued to fire. Here 
the rifle is approaching traditional machine- 
gun capability. Such extraordinary per- 
formance distinguishes the M-14 from its 
predecessors and its recent competitors. 


Lesya the Ukrainian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, September 24, a full-length bronze 
statue of Lesya Ukrainka, Ukrainia’s 
most famous poetess, was unveiled and 
dedicated in ceremonies held in the 
Ukrainian Cultural Gardens in Rocke- 
feller Park, Cleveland. Under leave 
previously granted, I include the mes- 
sage I prepared for this occasion: 

LESYA THE UKRAINIAN 


Larysa Kosacheva, known to the literary 
world as Lesya Ukrainka, is a symbol of the 
rich Ukrainian culture, a mirror of the suf- 
ferings borne by the Ukrainian people and 
a good omen for the future of the Ukrainian 
nation. 

Like the great Shevchenko and Franko, to 
whom her lifetime work is bound by the 
gift of genius and the power of expression, 
she was born into an age of ruthless censor- 
ship imposed by the imperial Russians. 
Her life, much like that of Shevchenko, was 
marked with great suffering and human 
tragedy. Stricken with tuberculosis at an 
early age, she became bedridden for long 
periods of time and confined to a world of 
books and great ideas. Through her tal- 
ented mother, Olha, she came to know the 
literatures of the world and through them 
grew up in an atmosphere that reflected the 
thinking and literary movements of con- 
temporary Europe. 

The era of Lesya Ukrainka was marked by 
the efforts of the Russian czars to stamp out 

ainian consciousness of being a separate 
and distinct people from the Muscovites. 
In 1863 Count Valuyev, a Russian political 
minister, issued this infamous dictum 
which was strictly enforced, “There never 
was, is not now, and never will be a Ukrains 
lan language.” This prohibition was fol- 
lowed up in 1876 by an imperial ukase which 
prohibited the printing of books or the 
importation of books in the Ukrainian lan- 


guage, while making compulsory use of the 
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term “Little Russian” when making refer- 
ence to Ukraine. Much of the Ukrainian 
gentry and educated class accepted this 
process of Russification and allowed them- 
selves to be absorbed into the Russian 
manner of thinking. 

During this period of great trial for 
Ukraine, it was the women of the villages in 
that country who saved the nation from 
complete demise. While it had become pop- 
ular among the gentry to accept Russifica- 
tion, the Ukrainian women on the whole 
rejected it as distinctly unfashionable and 
indeed degrading. It was the stern stand 
on this question taken by Ukrainian wom- 
en, particularly at the village level, that 
kept the spirit of the nation alive. The 
writings of Lesya “the Ukrainian” reflect 
this brave spirit of Ukrainian women. To 
me, One poem among her many stands out 
as expressive of that indomitable spirit 
which has held the Ukrainian nation to- 
gether during its long period of trials and 
suffering at the hands of imperial despots. 
That poem is Vain Tears, which merits spe- 
cial attention on this occasion: 


VAIN TEARS 


Laments and groans are all around, 
Irresolute, faint challenges, 
Complaints against vile destiny, 
And foreheads bowed in betterness. 
And all the time we still bewall 
Our Ukraine's ancient misery; 
With tears we wait the coming day 
For chains to break and set us free. 
Such tears the more inflame our wounds, 
Delay their healing, make them ache. 
Our chains might rust from falling tears, 
But of themselves they'll never break. 
What use are such despondent moods? 
For turning backwards ‘tis too late. 
Much rather let us set to work 
And strive a future to create. 


I commend the Ukrainian Women's Les- 
gue, Cleveland chapter, for the initiative 
that they have taken to make possible 4 
statute of Lesya Ukrainka in the Ukrainian 
Cultural Gardens of Cleveland. In honor- 
ing this immortal poetess, you pay tribute 
to the courage and indomitable spirit of 
Ukrainian women of all ages. 


The Right to Equality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
the Honorable Jacos Javits, of New 
York, which appeared in the September 
1961 issue of the magazine Americas: 

Tue RIGHT TO EQUALITY 
(Article by Jacoz J. Javrrs in the September 

1961 issue of the magazine Americas“) 

(Jacon K. Javrrs has been a U.S. Senator 
since 1956. He previously served four terms 
in the U.S. House of ntatives and 2 
years as New York State Attorney General. 
He has consistently championed civil rights 
programs, sponsoring and serving as a floor 
leader for much of the recent legislation in 
this field.) 

The struggle against the remaining racial 
and religious discrimination in the United 
States engaged my interest and action long 
before I entered public life. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the primary importance 
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of this struggle to the tranquility of our 
country and its moral leadership of the free 
world. Patience and determination are basic 
qualities for success, law is the necessary 
equipment, but most essential of all is the 
support of a well-informed public opinion. 
This book is my contribution to the effort to 
provide information and to stimulate dis- 
cussion and study of one of the major issues 
of our time. 

I was born in 1904, and Iremember vividly 
my life as a small boy, the son of Jewish 
immigrants, in a janitor’s flat on Orchard 
and Stanton Streets on the lower East Side 
of New York City. My father made pants 
and doubled as janitor of the tenement, then 
later worked full time as the janitor for $30 
au month, plus rooms. My mother sold 
Crockery and dry goods from a pushcart. In 
Schoo] I read about democracy and about 
the equality of all in America, but to a poor 
Jewish boy, running errands for a candy 
shop, scratching for a penny, watching my 
father get out the vote for $2 a head paid 
by a saloonkeeper who was a Tammany 
2 captain, the words “democracy” and 

equality” seemed just so many distant, 
-sounding phrases. I had little thought 
that I could win social acceptance, not to 
Speak of being permitted to serve in the high 
Public offices of Congressman, attorney gen- 
eral of New York State, and U.S, Senator. 

My own experience is symptamatic of the 
Social revolution which has marked American 
life since the turn of the 20th century. The 
United States of the early 1900's was a “white, 

t, Anglo-Saxon” country, as people 

to say. Millions of citizens were not 
white or Protestant or “Anglo-Saxon” (mean- 
descended from western European stock), 
but the dominant assumption was that they 
Should be satisfied with the skimpier educa- 
the dirtier jobs, and a severely limited 

t to advance in the economic or political 
World. In 1900 the top-ranking colleges ad- 
mitted only a handful of students from 
minority families, and most of these came 
from decidedly exceptional circumstances. 
t was difficult for a Catholic of Irish or 
Southern European background, and still 
harder for an eastern European Jew, to rise 
high in the basic industries, in the profes- 
Ons, or in the realm of arts and letters. No 
person would have thought of pro- 
Posing anyone but an old-stock white Pro- 
testant for the Presidency or the Vice Presi- 
_ “ency of the United States. As for the aver- 
he Negro, in either the North or the South, 
tae lucky to find a livelihood that kept 
in ramshackle housing and grubby food. 


vang the decades after World War I, the - 


nited States went on chipping away at the 
Pe of caste. There were years when the 
Spies seemed to turn backward, but over- 
it headed toward the elimination of dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, creed, or 


; By the late 1950's, the highest prestige col- 
raf were competing with each other to en- 
Outstanding students regardless of fam- 
More miles of trim suburbia 
by Stretching out, now inhabited not only 
the old-stock executive group but by the 
and working-class sons of im- 
migrants. The only Federal civil rights law 
core truction days was passed in 
and was followed 3 years later by fur- 
Us Civil rights legislation. In one area of 
rst life after another, Negroes scored more 
in A particularly striking event occurred 
Us 958. For decades the top echelon of the 
er diplomatic service had been considered 
Special preserve of the well born. On Jan- 
ean 23, 1958, President Eisenhower ap- 
ted ee R. Wharton Minister to 
„ first Negro to be named U.S. 
ee of mission to a country of predomi- 
tly white population. 
à All the while, the 1954 Supreme Court 
ecision ordering the end of the color line 
Public schools was doing its work. De- 
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segregation was resisted by efforts ranging 
from the portentous to the ridiculous. In 
Arkansas, Gov. Orval Faubus so brazenly 
defied the Supreme Court that President 
Eisenhower ordered Federal troops into Little 
Rock. In Florida, Henry Balch, columnist 
for the Orlando Sentinel, thundered that a 
children’s book telling about the marriage of 
a white and a black rabbit was a plot of the 
“integrating desegregationists,” and hounded 
the volume off the shelves of the public li- 
braries. (The author, Garth Williams, mused 
sadly: “It was written for children from 2 
to 5 who will understand it perfectly. It was 
not written for adults, who will not under- 
stand it because it is only about a soft furry 
love and has no hidden message of hate.’’) 
Under the circumstances, desegregation 
moved ahead slowly. In 1960, on the anni- 
versary of the Court decision, the statistics 
showed that only 6 percent of the Negro 
students in the southern and border States 
were attending integrated schools—and the 
percentage was zero in Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, 
Yet, whatever the rate of speed, whatever 
the obstacles, the Nation was going ahead 
desegrating its schools. x 

Today, I am confident, the United States 
is entering a period when the walls of dis- 
crimination will go on tumbling—and being 
tumbled—down. The election of a Catho- 
lic to the presidency is already a fact. By 
the year 2000, it is conceivable that we may 
see the election of a Negro to the Presidency 
or the Vice Presidency. The appointment 
of a Negro Secretary of State does not seem 
far-fetched when a man like Ralph Bunche 
is considered. A former Assistant Secretary 
of State, this distinguished American Negro 
is second only to Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold at the United Nations; he has, 
and has richly earned, an international rep- 
utation as a peace negotiator and statesman. 
Negro leaders have told me that they feel 
it will be politically feasible to name a Negro 
to the Supreme Court within the next 10 
years. 

In the proximate future we may well see 
a marked increase in the number of Negroes 
in Congress. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, spurred 
on by the passage of the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1960, has launched a drive 
to triple Negro registration in the South 
and thus t put it on a par with the present 
60 percent registration of eligible white vot- 
ers. I believe that the number in the House 
of Representatives is likely to grow steadily, 
and that, from the Negro 10 percent of our 
population, between 30 and 40 qualified per- 
sons may be elected as Representatives to the 
106th Congress by the year 2,000. Long be- 
fore then, I expect to see the first Negro 
since the Reconstruction era taking his place 
in the U.S. Senate. 

By 1965, public school integration should 
be well on its way even in the Deep South. 
The next two Co: those which con- 
vene in 1961 and 1963, will probably bring 
an end to the archaic Senate rule XXII and 
therefore to the filibuster, which has been 
the special and stubborn hurdle on the road 
to civil rights legislation. I make this pre- 
diction on the strength of my own experi- 
ence in the Senate and on the basis of m 
observation of the mood of the country dur- 
ing the civil rights debates of 1957 and 1960. 


lightened citizens who, while still opposed to 
general civil rights legislation, do not carry 
over the ancient southern opposition, indeed 
revulsion, to the idea of accepting Negroes 
as the equals of whites in public affairs. For 
example, during the civil rights discussions 
of recent years, a notable number of south- 
ern leaders conceded that the full enjoy- 
ment of the ballot belongs to the Negro as 
well as to the white man. 
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If the country’s past argues for a con- 
tinuing social upsurge, the country’s present 
certainly does not gainsay it. The Negro 
group, latest of the groups to make its bid 
for equal rights and equal opportunities, is 
certain to increase in political power and 
certain to use that power to win more op- 
portunities. Since 1950, it has been esti- 
meted, the potential nonwhite vote has 
catapulted 25 percent in New York, 50 per- 
cent in Chicago, 62 percent in Los Angeles. 
By the year 2,000, one out of every three 
voters in New York and Chicago, and one out 
of two voters in Los Angeles, may well be 
nonwhite. Population shifts of minority 
groups to urban areas are creating a tide 
that could elect a nonwhite mayor in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, or Los Angeles, 
before many years, In the South, as a result 
of the civil rights legislation already passed 
and the additional laws that are almost cer- 
tain to come, the Negro will vote more and 
more, And, as all American groups have 
done, he will use the vote to broaden oppor- 
tunities for himself. 

Outside the South, the antidiscrimina- 
tion forces can count on a hard reality of 
modern U.S, life; prejudice has proved to be 
ineffective politics. In the past, bigotry and 
hate may have had some success, but today 
they simply do not work. In my own career 
in politics, I have had no little experience 
with religious smear campaigns. In the late 
part of the senatorial campaign in 1956, 
literature appeared in New York City— 
which has a large Jewish population—car- 
rying the innuendo that I had forsaken the 
Jewish faith. The matter was brought out 
into the open during a television interview 
when viewers telephoned in the question; “Is 
it true that you changed your Jewish faith?” 
Questions such as this, as every public figure 
knows, are like that old verbal trap which 
calls for a yes or no answer to the question: 
“Have you stopped beating your wife yet?" 
Air time ran out before I could reply that I 
had not changed my religion. Yet, accord- 
ing to my analysis of the 1956 results, the 
question had little or no effect on the voters 
of New York State. 

The most spectacular proof that appeals 
to religious prejudice do not work in modern 
U.S. politics came in the West Virginia 
presidential primary battle in 1960 between 
Senator John Kennedy, a Catholic, and Sen: 
ator HUBERT HUMPHREY, a Protestant. Al- 
though Senator Humpnurey made it ringingly 
plain that he wanted no votes gained from 
religious bias, anti-Catholicism was a blatant 
part of the campaign. Seasoned observers 
thought the prejudice might well have a de- 
cisive effect: West Virginia is 95 percent 
Protestant and was supposed to have a strong 
anti-Catholic tradition. But when the votes 
were counted, Kennedy had won a thumping 
three-to-two victory. He was hurt little 
or not at all by the anti-Catholic campaign. 
On the contrary, apparently he was actually 
helped by it. Heavily Protestant West Vir- 
ginia seemed the more determined to give 
the Senator, a Catholic, a victory as a way 
of showing that it wanted no part of elec- 
tions determined by irrelevant questions of 
religion. 

There are approximately 18 million Negroes 
in the United States, one-half of whom live 
in the South, and another third in five ur- 
ban centers in the North. Statistics offer 
a dramatic picture of how meagerly they 
share in our expanding economy. In 1939, 
the median income for white workers was 
$1,112 a year; for nonwhite workers, it was 
$460. In 1955, white workers had a median 
income of $3,986, contrasted with $2,342 for 
nonwhite workers. These figures make plain 
that while the nonwhite population has 
shared in our general prosperity and reduced 
the difference between incomes, the Negro 
nevertheless continues to pay a sever price 
solely because of the color of his skin. To- 
day, two out of every five Negro families 
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earn less than $2,000 a year. Average Negro 
incomes are still far below white incomes, 

There is a final fact about the results of 
discrimination, the most important of all. 
The future of our Nation—indeed, its very 
existence—may well depend upon whether 
nonwhites living in the underdeveloped 
countries choose communism or freedom. 
The great contest revolves around the 1,200 
million people—largely Negro and oriental— 
who live in the Far East, the Middle East, 
and Africa. This global picture ls crucially 
related to our domestic struggle over civil 
rights and the ending of discrimination. It 
is so importantly related because the non- 
whites are watching closely to see whether 
we practice what we preach about equality 
and justice. 

No U.S. domestic situation gives the 
Soviet Union and the international Com- 
munit Party more fuel for their propaganda 
machines than our two faces on civil rights: 
In terms of world prestige, Little Rock cost 
us more in 1 day of violent prejudice than 
the launching of all the Russian space 
satellites. 

Even more damaging to our prestige was 
the reaction of the press in the uncommitted 
areas of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 
Typically, the Times of Indonesia declared: 
“It is hard to realize that this is taking 
place in a country proclaiming its democratic 
liberties for all to hear.“ We simply cannot 
hope to win the nonwhite peoples of the 
world conclusively to our side if they doubt 
that we will consider them equals. They 
will continue to doubt just as long as we 
Wave our Constitution at them with one 
hand, and with the other tolerate the denial 
to a substantial part of our citizens in a 
broad region of our own country of their 
rights under the Constitution. 

As the United States hurries along the 
road toward genuine democracy, all kinds of 
efforts will help. The agitation of organiza- 
tions will have its importance; so, too, will 
the labors of dedicated individuals and the 
studies of psychologists, sociologists, econo- 
mists, and historians. But the prime need is 
law—more firm, carefully formulated legis- 
lation on the Federal, State, and municipal 
levels directed toward making equal rights 
and equal opportunities ultimate realities. 
Law is the indispensable advance guard of 
social change, It gives well-intentioned men 
á standard to which they can repair. It 
nudges the indifferent and it tames the 
hostile. 

In this connection, too little attention has 
been paid to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment now spends more than $30 billion 
a year on contracts with private firms. This 
means that hundreds of thousands of jobs 
are placed where the Government has the 
power—indeed, the responsibility—to see 
that they are filled without regard to religion 
or color, but the Congress has to help. In 
1953, by Executive order, President Eisen- 
hower established the Federal Committee 
on Government Contracts, the main purpose 
of which is to combat discriminatory prac- 
tices In industries fulfilling Government con- 
tracts. The Committee has done some good 
work, but it is hampered by inadequate funds 
and staff and especially by the fact that it 
does not have the authority of an institution 
established by Congress. (Since 1953, it has 
Investigated only 837 complaints, and settled 
to its satisfaction only 245.) 

In 1959, as part of his package civil rights 
Proposals, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended the establishment of a statutory 
Federal Commission on Equal Opportunity 
Under Government Contracts. New York 
State pioneered in this field with the forma- 
tion of the State commission against dis- 
crimination. This agency's experience and 
its success fully justify the President's rec- 
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ommendation. The Eisenhower proposal was 
lost in the Senate compromises, but its ulti- 
mate enactment is of prime importance. 

Action is needed to bring, in all 50 States, 
the enactment of legislation already exist- 
ing in 5 States, which forbids discrimina- 
tion in any housing aided by federally guaer- 
anteed mortgages under the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) or the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (VA). The existing State laws 
authorize agencies or commissions to deal 
with discrimination on a basis of conciliation 
and mediation and, if these fail, by civil ac- 
tion in the courts. But a big share of the 
responsibility for driving Jim Crow out of the 
housing field must be assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government—and it could do a great 
deal more than it is presently attempting. 
It should be fundamental Federal policy for 
all agencies connected with housing to push 
vigorously for equal opportunity to a decent 
home. Every effort should be made—par- 
ticularly every administrative effort—to 
bring about compliance by builders who seek 
the aid of FHA and VA mortgages. The 
urban renewal program shows that this 
can be done. 

Those of us who live in States like New 
York, where public sentiment and every re- 
sponsible governmental agency are on record 
against any inequality of opportunity, have 
a special responsibility to practice, and prac- 
tice in highly positive terms, what we 
preach. If southern segregationalists are to 
be deprived of their most cherished distor- 
tion—that racial or religious discrimination 
which persists tn the North gives a license 
for Jim Crowlsm in the South—then none 
among us can be a mere bystander in the 
fight. : 

It is a fight filled with its ups and downs, 
its nagging complexities, its shocking deser- 
tions, as I am only too well aware from my 
years in public office. It is also a fight 
peculiarly appropriate to the only nation in 
all of man's long history that ever dared mix 
so many different races, nationalities; and 
religions, and, having mixed them, dared to 
declare that the end product could be equal 
rights and equal opportunity for all. That 
the people of the United States have the 
desire, the strength, and the faith to go on 
pushing toward this goal has been said many 
times, but it was once sald in a way that car- 
ries its special force over all the intervening 
decades. In 1880, U.S. Senator B. K. Bruce 
rose to support a pending bill. His remarks 
moved to the subject of the general meaning 
of the country's experience, and he said: 
“As a people, our history is full of sur- 
mounted obstacles. We have been scaling 
difficult problems for more than 100 years. 
We have been (and will continue to be) 
settling material, moral, and great political 
questions that before our era had becn 
unsolved.” 

B. K. Bruce was a Negro, born into human 
slavery, elected to the U.S. Senate from 
Mississippi amid all the anti-Negro bitterness 
and violence of Reconstruction days. His 
speech was in support of a bill protecting 
the civil rights and extending the oppor- 
tunities of the American Indian. 

Many predict that racial tensions In the 
United States will get worse before they get 
better. Iam well aware of these predictions 
and of the possibility that they could be 
correct, but I still have great faith in the 
resourceful genius of our country, When 
public indignation is raised here there is 
no denying relief. To save ourselves—and 
do it just in time—there must be those who 
will not permit themselves to be still and 
compliant or permit their fellow-citizens 
to be complacent in the face of the incen- 
diary injustices of discrimination and segre- 
gation which persist in our society, 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Ist session of the 87th Congress 
draws to a close, which by the way was 
one of he longest peacetime sessions we 
ever had, I am looking forward to a visit 
and a talk with the people whom I have 
the honor to represent in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Ever since coming to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1939, with the exception of 3% 
years of naval service during World War 
II, it has been my practice following the 
adjournment of each session of Congress 
to make an annual tour of my district 
which carries me into every community. 
As will be noted from the following 
schedule, in addition to meeting constit- 
uents in my Altoona office, office hours 
are held in the lobby of post offices and 
in some instances hotels of the various 
communities, so that my constituents 
can stop to say hello, to inquire of some 
Federal legislation or to discuss a prob- 
lem they may have with the Federal 
Government. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to an- 
nounce the schedule of my annual tour 
of the 20th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania comprising Blair, Centre, 
and Clearfield Counties. 

On Wednesday, October 4, I shall be 
in my Altoona office, room 335-337 Cen- 
tral Trust Building—Telephone WInd- 
sor 4-8932—from 2 to 6 p.m. and on 
Thursday, October 5 from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., except during the lunch period. 

On Friday, October 6, and Saturday, 
October 7, the following schedule will be 
observed: 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1961 (BLAIR COUNTY) 

Tyrone: lobby of post office, 9 to 10:30 
a.m, 

Bellwood: lobby of post office, 11 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 

Hollidaysburg: lobby of Capitol Hotel, 


1:30 to 3 p.m. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1961 (BLAIR COUNTY) 
Roaring Spring, lobby of Eldon Inn, 

9 to 10 a.m. 


Martinsburg, lobby of post office, 10:30 
a.m. to 12 noon. 

Williamsburg, lobby of post office, 1 
to2p.m. 

Claysburg, lobby of post office, 2:30 to 
3:30 p.m. 
TEURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1961 (CENTRE COUNTY) 

Port Matilda, lobby of post office, 1:30 
to 2 p.m. 
; Millheim, lobby of post office, 2:30 to 

p.m. 

Centre Hall, lobby of post office, 3:30 
to 4 p.m. 

State College, lobby of State College 
Hotel, 4:30 to 6 p.m. 

Bellefonte, lobby of Penn Belle Hotel, 
7 to 8:30 p.m. 


1961 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1961 (CLEARFIELD 
COUNTY) 

DuBois, lobby of General Pershing 
Hotel, 9 to 10:30 a.m. 

Grampian, lobby of post office, 11 to 
11:30 a.m. 

Mahaffey, lobby of post office, 12 noon 
to 12:30 p.m. 

Curwensville, lobby of Park Hotel, 1 to 
2 p.m. 

Clearfield, lobby of Hotel Dimeling, 
2:30 to 4p.m. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1961 (CENTRE AND 

CLEARFIELD COUNTIES) 

Coalport: lobby of post office, 1 to 2 
p.m. 

Madera: lobby of post office, 2:30 to 3 
p.m. 

5 Houtzdale: lobby of post office, 3:30 to 

p.m. 

Osceola Mills: lobby of post office, 4:30 
to 5 p.m. 

4 Philipsburg: lobby of post office, 6 to 

p.m. 

These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can pos- 
Sibly make them and workers, business- 
men, and housewives are urged to drop 
by the temporary office in their home- 

No appointments are necessary 
and all persons are welcome to come as 
they are. 

As I stated before, I maintain a dis- 
trict office in the Central Trust Build- 
ing at Altoona, Pa. It is open 5 days a 
week to serve the residents of the 20th 
Congressional District. 

If I should be out of the office on of- 
ficial business there is always a com- 
Petent member of my staff available to 
answer questions or to assist in every 
Way possible. 

I welcome all those who may have a 
Problem of great importance to them- 
Selves to meet with me when I am in their 
Community or on this annual congres- 
Sional tour of our district. 


The Arabs of Palestine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


2 ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Ugust 17, during the debate on the 
mutual security authorization, I ad- 
th the House on the need to support 
Rel appropriation for United Nations 
lief and Works Agency which cares for 
4 refugees. At the same time I urged 
More realistic attitude toward the 
problem which would recognize that re- 
0 ttlement of the refugees among their 
2 people in Arab lands is the only 
Bical solution. ; 
te e question arises again in the con- 
tae of the mutual security appropria- 
tion’ I would now like to call the atten- 
th of the House to a brilliant article on 
Gea Arabs of Palestine written by Martha 
War orn, the distinguished novelist and 
Octobe pendent, in the Atlantic for 
ber. This article is the clearest, 
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frankest, and most penetrating report on 
the problem I have yet seen. I hope that 
Members of Congress and the members 
of our United Nations delegation will find 
it as helpful as I have. 


This is a long article. However, I 
would like to quote but two paragraphs 
at this time: 


UNRWA has been a splendid mother and 
father and can serve the refugees as a guide 
to the future. UNRWA's greatest gift to the 
refugees, to the Arab world, and, indirectly, 
to us all is the education and health of its 
charges. UNRWA should receive more 
money and be considered primarily an edu- 
cational institution. In my opinion, 
UNRWA will be with us for some time, an 
admirable training school for young Pales- 
tinlans and a kindly, old folks’ home for 
aged Palestinians. But UNRWA, too, must 
be taken out of politics: Its work should 
not be subject to Arab political supervision; 
none of its activities should be used for 
Arab propaganda purposes; and its Western 
personnel must keep themselyes rigorously 
detached from the Arab-Israel controversy. 

There is no future in spending U.N. 
money to breed hate. There is no future in 
nagging or bullying Israel to commit suicide 
by the admission of a fatal locust swarm 
of enemies. There is no future in Nasser’s 
solution, the holy war against Israel; and 
we had better make this very clear, very 
quickly. Long bleak memories will recall 
the Sudetendeutsch and Czechoslovakia. In 
a new setting, Palestinian refugees assume 
the role of the Sudetendeutsch. Israel be- 
comes Czechoslovakia. Propaganda pre- 
pares the war for liberation of “our 
brothers.” Victory over a minor near enemy 
is planned as the essential first step on a 
long triumphant road of conquest. A thou- 
sand-year Muslim Reich, the African Con- 
tinent ruled by Egypt, may be a mad dream, 
but we have experience of mad dreams and 
mad dreamers. We cannot be too careful. 
The echo of Hitler's voice is heard again in 
the land, now speaking Arabic. 


Because I think the entire statement 
is worthy of the attention of the Con- 
gress, I would like to introduce it in the 
Appendix in full: 

THE Anans OF PALESTINE 
(By Martha Gellhorn) 

(Martha Gellhorn, novelist, journalist, and 
former war correspondent, has recently re- 
turned from a journey to the Middle East, 
where she went to see the Palestinian refugee 
problem in terms of real life, real people. 
Here she reports how the Arab refugees and 
the Arab Israelis live, and what they say 
about themselves, their past, and their fu- 
ture.) 


According to Arab politicians and apolo- 
gists, this is what happened, this is the 
authentic view, these are the facts. Doubt 
is treasonous. There can be only one truth, 
according to Arab politicans and apologists, 
and it belongs to them: 

In 1948, war took place between five Arab 
nations of the Middle East and the Jews 
in Palestine. This war was caused by the 
United Nations, whose General Assembly 
resolved to partition Palestine into two 
states, one for the Palestinian Arabs, the 
other for the Jews, The Arab nations and 
the Palestinian Arabs would not accept this 
monstrous decision. They were obliged to 
protect themselves against it, with force. 
The United Nations operated as the tool of 
the Western imperialists, notably Great 
Britain and the United States. The United 
Nations wanted the Jews to proclaim the 
upstart State of Israel. Because of the 
Western imperialists, who favored Israel, the 
Arabs lost the war. By massacre, threaten- 
ing broadcasts, polnted bayonets, and the 
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murderous siege of cities, the Jews drove 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs out of their 
homeland. For 13 years, these Arab refugees 
have languished in misery around the bor- 
ders of Israel. The United Nations (West- 
ern branch) bears the blame for these 
events and must repair the damage. The 
condition of the refugees is a sore on the 
conscience of honorable men, The Israeli 
Government refuses to welcome back to their 
homeland the refugees, now swollen to more 
than a million in number. This refusal 
demonstrates the brutality and dishonesty of 
Israel, an abnormal nation of aliens who not 
only forced innocent people into exile but 
also stole their property. There is no solu- 
tion to this injustice, the greatest the world 
has ever seen, except to repatriate all Pales- 
tinian refugees in Palestine. Palestine is an 
Arab country, now infamously called Israel. 
Israel has no right to exist, and the Arab 
nations will not sign peace treaties with it 
but will, by every means possible, maintain 
the state of war. 

The detalls of the Arab case vary, depend- 
ing on the political climate of the moment 
and the audience. However, the Palestinian 
refugees always remain the invaluable, cen- 
tral theme. The case ts painted the color 
of blood in the Arab countries: revenge and 
return. For the Western public, tears re- 
place blood; the Arab case rests on the plight 
of the refugees and is a call to conscience 
rather than to arms. But no Arab states- 
man has ever promised final peace with 
Israel UH only the million Palestinian refu- 
gees may return to their former homes. 

The best way to consider this case is close 
up, by looking at the Palestinian refugees 
themselves, not as a problem, not as statis- 
tics, but as people. The Palestinian refugees, 
battered by 13 years in the arena of inter- 
national politics, have lost their shape; they 
appear as a lump and are spoken of as one 
object. They are individuals, like everyone 
else. 

Despite the unique care and concern they 
have received, despite the unique publicity 
which rages around them, the Arab refu- 
gees, alas, are not unique. Although no one 
knows exactly how many refugees are scat- 
tered everywhere over the globe, it is esti- 
mated that since World War II, and only 
since then, at least 39 million non-Arab men, 
women, and children have become homeless 
refugees, through no choice of their own. 
Their numbers grow every year; Angolans 
are the latest addition to the long Ust. The 
causes for this uprooting are always dif- 
ferent, but the result is the same: the up- 
rooted have lost what they had and where 
they came from and must start life again 
as handicapped strangers wherever they are 
allowed to live. 

The world could be far more generous to 
these unwilling wanderers, but at least the 
world has never thought of exploiting them. 
They are recognized as people, not pawns. 
By their own efforts, and with help from 
those devoted to their service, all but some 
6 million of the 39 million have made a place 
for themselves, found work, and another 
chance for the future. To be a refugee is 
not necessarily a life sentence. 

The unique misfortune of the Palestinian 
refugees is that they are a weapon in what 
seems to be a permanent war. Alarming 
signs, from Egypt, warn us that the Pales- 
tinian refugees may develop into more than 
a justification for cold war against Israel. 
We ignored “Mein Kampf” in its day, as the 
ravings of a lunatic, written for limited 
home consumption. We ought to haye 
learned never to ignore dictators or their 
books. “Egypt's Liberation,” by Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, deserves careful notice. It Is short, 
low-keyed, and tells us once again that a 
nation has been ordained by fate to lead— 
this time, to lead the Arab nations, all 
Africa, all Islam. The Palestinian refugees 
are not mentioned, and today, in the Middle 
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East, you get a repeated sinking sensation 
about the Palestinian refugees: they are 
only a beginning, not an end. Their func- 
tion is to hang around and be constantly 
useful as a goad. The ultimate aim is not 
such humane small potatoes as repatriating 
refugees. 

The word “refugee” is drenched in mem- 
ories which stretch back over too many years 
and too many landscapes: Spain, Czechoslo- 
vakia, China, Finland, England, Italy, Hol- 
land, Germany. In Madrid, between artil- 
lery bombardments, children were stuffed 
into trucks to be taken somewhere, out of 
that roulette death, while their mothers 
clung to the tailboards of the trucks and 
were dragged weeping after the bewlidered, 
weeping children. In Germany, at war's 
end, the whole country seemed alive with the 
roaming mad—slaye laborers, concentration 
camp survivors—who spoke the many 
tongues of Babel, dressed in whatever scraps 
they had looted, and searched for food in 
stalled freight cars though the very rallyards 
were being bombed, From China to Finland, 
people like these defined the meaning of 
“refugee.” 

No one could wish to see even the pale imi- 
tation of such anguish again. In the Mid- 
die East, there would be no high explosive, 
no concentration camps, but the imagined, 
expected scene was bad enough; lice and 
rickets and tuberculosis, bodies rotting in 
the heat, the apathy of despair. Why, in 
1961, did I have such a picture of the Pales- 
tinlan refugees? Obviously from what I had 
read, as one of the average absorbent reading 
public; notions float in the air exactly as 
dust does. Nothing that I had read or heard 
prepared me for what I found. 

What do they look like, the undifferen- 
tiated mass known as the “Palestinian Refu- 
gee Problem"? What do they think, feel, 
say? What do they want? How do they 
live, where do they live, what do they do? 
Who takes care of them? What future can 
they hope for, in terms of reality, not in 
terms of slogans, which are meaningless if 
not actually fatal, as we know. 

The children are as fast as birds, irreverent 
as monkeys, large-eyed, ready to laugh. The 
young girls, trained by carrying water jars 
or other heavy household bundles on their 
heads, move like ballerinas and are shrouded 
in modesty and silence as if in cocoons. 
The young men, crudely or finely formed, 
have in common the hopefulness and swag- 
ger of their new manhood. The middle 
years seem nondescript, in both sexes. After 
this the women, who age quickly but not as 
quickly as the men, wear unpainted experi- 
ence on their faces; they look patient, hu- 
morous, and strong. When the men have 
grown visibly old, they turn into a race of 
grandees. Their color, infant to patriarch, 
ranges from golden fair to mahogany dark, 
all warmed by the glaze of sun. The instinct 
for hospitality, the elegance of manner have 
not been exaggerated. 

UNRWA (the United Nations Rellef and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East), inheriting its role from previous 
caretakers, has been the spiendid mother 
and father of these people for 11 years, In 
the course of its parenthood UNRWA has 
spent about $360 million on the Arab refu- 
gees, this money having been contributed 
by members of the United Nations, with 
smaller but loving donations from private 
charitable organizations as well. Of the 
total the United States provided more than 
$238 million, Great Britain over $65 mil- 
lion—but spread across the years and in 
varying amounts, 61 states, including Israel 
and the Holy See, have helped with cash. 
The Soviet Union has never paid one cent. 
This is a tiny note of malice: Arab refugees 
often express tender emotions for the Soviet 
Union, whereas most of the village orators 
blame the United States and England, or 
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that bogey, Western imperialism, for their 
exile. 

In the so-called host countries, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Syria, and Egypt, UNRWA runs 58 
refugee camps. The camps in Egypt are not 
in Egypt but in the Gaza strip, which Is 
Palestine; Egypt Is the de facto mandatory 
power, the land and the government of the 
Gaza strip are Palestinian. The majority of 
camps in Jordan are also on what was the 
territory of Palestine, now annexed to 
Jordan. 

UNRWA has never yet been allowed to 
make a total proper census of its refugee 
population, so statistics about the number 
of ex-Palestinians are nothing except the 
best estimate possible; UNRWA itself says 
this. Over half of the registered Palestinian 
refugees do not live in camps, but have made 
more or less comfortable private arrange- 
ments varying from first-class houses, at the 
top, to hand-bullt Hooverville shacks, at the 
bottom. UNRWA calculates that, at the end 
of June, 1960, 421,500 refugees were living in 
their camps, almost double their camp popu- 
lation 10 years ago. The advantage of liv- 
ing in a camp is that life there is rent free; 
and for the poor, the standard of housing 
and sanitation in an UNRWA camp is better 
than that of the native population. 

The international personnel of UNRWA, 
Americans and Western Europeans, is small; 
128 men and women work in four countries. 
The mass of those who serve the Palestinian 
refugees are Palestinian refugees themselves, 
something over 10,000 of them. UNRWA is 

a world, simply, a littie welfare 
state. It makes villages, called camps, and 
keeps them clean and free of disease, feeds, 
educates, trains teachers and technicians 
and craftsmen, operates clinics and mater- 
nity centers, sends out visiting nurses, en- 
courages small private enterprises with small 
loans, distributes clothing, soap, kerosene, 
blankets, provides hospitalization, footballs, 
youth clubs, mosques. 

UNRWA is a kind, impartial parent; it has 
no favorites. However, people are all dif- 
ferent, luckily; and though one man will 
arrive in exile as a destitute refugee and in 
time own a whopping Chevrolet and be a 
self-employed taxi driver, with a cozy home 
and a smilling wife in a flowered print dress 
and a gleaming refrigerator in the dining 
room, another will remain in whatever shel- 
ter UNRWA gave him, sitting either on his 
own floor or at a cafe table, waiting for 
nothing, or for divine intervention, or for the 
mailed, promised, delivering fist of Nasser. 
UNRWA did not invent the human condition. 

Of UNRWA's 58 camps, I visited 8—in 
Lebanon, the Gaza strip, and Jordan. The 
plan and facilities of every UNRWA camp are 
alike; they differ only in size and are better 
or worse depending on whether they are 
newer or older and on the character of the 
people who live in them. Each camp has its 
clinic and school (or schools), warehouse 
center for distributing rations, “supple- 
mentary feeding station,” where hot meals 
are served to those who need them, village 
bazaar street with small shops, market 
booths, cafes. The bigger the camp, the 
bigger the bazaar. I also went round two 
hospitals, two vocational training schools, 
and was received in two private homes, hav- 
ing been invited by refugees. 

My guide and chaperone was an UNRWA 
employee, a Palestinian Arab, who served as 
translator when needed. My system was to 
say: “Please show me your best and your 
worst camp, and if time permits, let us also 
look at the in-between.” In the camps, I 
knocked on any door and many. Nothing 
was planned. We chatted at random and 
went wherever I liked. In the Gaza strip, 
I was accompanied for a day by a young 
Palestinian in a pin-striped suit; he or some- 
one like him is a cross every foreigner has to 
bear. He is local secret service, and the 
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refugees know this; he is an ardent Naseerite, 
as apparently all Palestinian government offi- 
cials in Gaza are, or must appear to be; and 
he is by avocation a propagandist and 
demagog. At one Gaza camp, besides this 
young gent, I had an escort of three Pal- 
estinian cops who lent an even heavier note 
to the proceedings. Otherwise, my visits 
were uncensored. I may have seen a true 
cross section of the Palestinian refugee pop- 
ulation, and I may not have. I only know 
that I saw real people in the flesh, and a 
large number of them, and I know what they 
said. When the word “they” appears on these 
pages, it means those Arabs whom I saw; 
it means nothing more. 

Beirut is a lovely boomtown, an entranc- 
ing mixture of Asia Minor and France, with 
scenery to lift the heart and glamor hotels 
all over the lot and more abuilding. We 
set off, my Palestinian guide and I, in a 
shiny car for an UNRWA camp in the 
Lebanese hills. My guide, like his colleagues 
who accompanied me elsewhere, was an 
executive, responsible for an UNRWA de- 
partment, dressed in a Western business 
sult, a self-assured, middleclass tion 
man. The refugees are not only individuals, 
but they come from widely different social 
backgrounds. Men of the class of my guides 
would not be living in refugee camps; they 
might work in them as doctors or teachers. 

This camp was inhabited exclusively by 
Christian Arabs. I wondered aloud at a 
separation by creed. My guide was a Muslim 
and said that Christian camps were always 
cleaner and superior to Muslim ones, and 
besides, very few Christians lived in camps; 
they arranged their lives better on their own. 

The camp consisted of little cement or 
frame houses rambling over the hillside, 
a village of poor people, disorderly and be- 
flowered and cheerful. School was letting 
out for lunch; troops of children, dressed in 
the pinafore uniform that small boys and 
girls wear in Italian schools, meandered 
home, shouting by-by at friendly, giggling 
length. They are Roman Catholics here, but 
the young teachers are refugees, not priests. 
They have to teach the children about Pales- 
tine, since most of them have never seen the 
country and even the oldest cannot remem- 
ber it. The children are taught hate, the 
Garden of Eden stolen from them by murder- 
ers; their duty is to live for return and re- 
venge. 

The miniature white clinic had only one 
customer, a nice-looking girl of 21 who had 
brought her fourth baby for a checkup. Her 
husband works in Libya; she too lived there 
for a few years but returned. Libya is very 
expensive; she can live here with his parents 
and thus save money for the future. The 
resident nurse, a buxom, elderly woman, said 
they had no real sickness; in summer, the 
children got a bit of conjunctivitis and diar- 
rhea; oh, no, trachoma is very rare, and 
besides, we cure it; there's some chickenpox 
now. My guide announced that if any refu- 
gee needed an operation he was taken in an 
ambulance to a hospital in Beirut where 
UNRWA reserved beds and paid for every- 
thing; you would have to be a rich man in 
Lebanon to get such good and speedy treat- 
ment. Her fourth baby, I mused, and she 
only twenty-one. Yes, yes, said my guide, 
the refugees have a higher birth rate than 
any other Arabs, and healthier children. 

Refugees receive a monthly basic food Ta- 
tion of flour, pulse (dried peas, beans, len- 
tils), sugar, rice, oils, and fats; this amounts 
to 1,600 calories a day per person, in 
in winter to 1,600 calories a day, and it 13 
not enough. The refugee must find some 
way to earn money to increase his diet, OF 
keep poultry or rabbits, or grow vegetables 
Many had planted tiny gardens here, DU 
charmingly and with more enthusiasm, 
also grow flowers for the joy of the “4 
There is a daily milk ration for children an 
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Pregnant and nursing mothers; and hot 
meals are served in the supplementary feed- 
ing station, to those who need them, on the 
doctor's order. In this camp. said my guide, 
85 percent of the people have work. If there 
are hardship cases, when no one can bring 
Money to the family, UNRWA’s Welfare Sec- 
tion steps in. This pattern is universal. 

If you think it is your duty, I said, to 
make everything seem better than it is, 
don't. I'm not on an inspection tour, I only 
want to get some idea of what life is really 
Uke. He stopped, offended, in the middle of 
the stony path and explained: here, in Leba- 
non,-80 percent of the refugees are better off 
than they were in Palestine. Twenty percent 
are not. The 20 percent were small capital- 
ists, and there is much rivalry with the Leba- 
nese in business, they make obstacles, Also 
it is political; they do not give the refugees 
Citizenship, you understand, because the 
Main part of the refugees are Muslims and 
that would upset the balance here, where 
the Christians rule. I do not speak to you of 
the rich Palestinian refugees; they are richer 
than before, they are very happy. 

We went to pay the required visite de 
Politesse to the camp leader. Every camp 
leader acts as an appointed yillage mayor; 
he has to keep the place running, serve as 
liaison officer with UNRWA local headquar- 
ters, and handle the complaints of his own 
People. Sitting in his neat office, with my 
Buide, the principal of the school (a former 
Member of the Palestinian police), and the 
camp leader, I listened to the first of what 
noe an almost daily Mad Hatter conver- 


It went like this: 
to Arab countries invaded Israel in 1948 
Save the Palestine Arabs from being mas- 
5 by the Jews.” 
“Were there massacres? Where?” 
Frat as, everywhere. Terrible, terrible.” 
and aed ee must have lost many relatives 
. à tiresome deduction from a 
Previo tement, is brushed 
mment. aside without 
Israel overran the truce lines and stole 
eur country. We left from fear, We have 
apt to our property, which brings in 
Million a year in income. If we had our 
— we would need nothing from 
We a Our own money is much more. 
not have to be grateful for the little 
m Spent on us, We should have our 


‘Then, of course, you want to return to 

“N. Property and to Israel?” 

Con te to Israel. Never to Israel, To our 
But a to our own part.“ 


didn't the Jews accept partition, 

Gone the Palestine Arabs and the Arab 
Hy. ts refused?” 

Sema yes. And England protected the 


i Nate Arab was arrested if he carried 
could Only to defend himself, but Jews 
go through the streets in tanks and 
happened to them. Also, England 
Arab States to attack Israel.” 
Principal of the school then spoke up. 
School, we teach the children from 
year about their country and how 
Stolen from them. * 
Will see: One day a man of 80 and a 


i 
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by force.” 
warlike note, we left. My guide 
8 & sober contented fellow until 
Š © meeting, whereupon he sounded 
Politician running recklessly for 
then astonished me again. 
nai A Ares zas solved with money,” he 
th, e people have nothing in 
ctr — but words, so they talk. 
e the mouth too. If every man 
ousand dollars for each member of 


te 
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his family, for compensation to have lost his 
country, and he could be a citizen in any 
Arab country he likes, he would not think 
of Palestine any more, Then he could start 
a new ‘life and be rich and hap And 
those who really do own something in Pal- 
estine must be paid for what they had there. 
But those are not many. Most had nothing, 
only work.” 

High on a mountaintop, with a down- 
sweeping view of orange groves and the 
satin blue of the Mediterranean, is a small 
Moslem camp named Mia Mia. Here one 
whole Palestinian village, amongst others, 
had landed; they came from a mountaintop 
in Galilee, a place called Meron. Their 
headman, or village leader, the muktar, plied 
us with Coca-Cola and Turkish coffee in 
his exlle's parlor. He is a beautiful man, 
perhaps 65 years old, lean, with exquisite 
manners. He wore the handsome white 
Arab headdress, held in place by the usual 
black double-corded crown; he was dressed 
in a well-preserved cream silk jacket, a white 
silk shirt, pressed gray flannel trousers, pol- 
ished Italianate. black shoes. 

Whiist we sucked Coca-Cola through 
straws and studied his son's pitifully bad but 
lovingly executed paintings—a portrait of 
Nasser; Christ and the Virgin—the muktar 
talked. Seventeen people of his village were 
massacred, which was why they fled, but an 
old blind woman of 104 was left behind and 
the Jews poured kerosene over her and 
burned her alive. How did they know, if 
they had all fed? Well, then the Jews went 
away and some villagers crept back and 
found her, and besides, the United Nations 
‘Truce Commission also found her. 

My guide looked embarrassed. The Truce 
Commission was a shaky point. It was a 
strain to believe that the U.N, military ob- 
servers, occupied with armies and frontiers, 
would have had time to investigate each 
atrocity story in the country. I wondered 
where the families of the massacred and the 
cremated were; everyone knows everyone 
else in a village, surely the surviving rela- 
tives were the best witnesses. 

“I could tell you many such stories,” said 
the muktar. 

“I am sure of it,” sald I. “But please tell 
me about Meron.” N 

So I heard of Meron, their beautiful stone 
houses, their lovely groves, their spacious 
and happy life in Eden; all lost now. I 
could readily imagine this aristocrat living 
in a palace on a mountaintop and decided 
that I would later go and see his home; but 
for the moment Iraccepted a rose from him, 
and we set off to pay calls in the camp. 

A woman of 40 or so, with a face like the 
best and Juiciest apple, and lively eyes, seized 
me and hauled me into her house. She 
began, with gestures, to deliver an oration. 
She touched the ceiling with contempt, pull- 
ing bits away; she called upon heaven to 
witness her misery. Her voice soared and 
fell in glorious rhythms. She loved doing 
it and I loved watching it. In mutual de- 
light, we smiled more and more as the tale 
of woe unfolded, until she could keep it 
up no longer, burst into roars of laughter, 
and kissed me coplously. My guide seemed 
unduly glum about all this, perhaps because 
this day we were three; a European UNRWA 
Official had joined us. 

“She is a big liar,” said my guide, when 
we had left her house. “She lies as she 
breathes. We gave her all the material for 
anew roof. She sold it. She is so poor that 
she is going to make a pilgrimage to Mecca 
this year. She does not have to make a 
pilgrimage. Do you know what that costs? 
One thousand pounds.” 

In Lebanese money, this amounts to about 
$350—a fortune. 

“Oh, she is a terrible bad one.” 

“I loved her,” I said. “She's one of my 
favorite type of people in the world. A really 
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jolly open crook. T hope she has a wonder- 
ful time at Mecca.” 

“But we have to fix her roof anyhow," 
said the UNRWA official. 

In .our suite of followers, I had noticed 
a tall boy of 16 or 17, with fine intelligent 
eyes, a happy fact, and a fresh white shirt. 
I spoke to him in English, and he under- 
stood; I asked whether we could visit his 
family. His house was no larger than any 
other, but clean, peaceful, and touching, with 
orderly furniture and picture post cards 
tacked to the walls. His mother was blind 
from cataract, and his grandmother seemed 
older than time, of a generation so old that 
she had tattoo marks on her cheeks. 

The boy had graduated from high school 
and now worked as manager of the food 
distribution center in the big camp (14,000 
inhabitants) on the plain below. He must 
have been very competent and very reliable 
to merit this job. He hoped to become & 
TV-radio engineer. He did not speak of 
Palestine. There was work he wanted to 
do, wherever a man could do such work. 
UNRWA is now building a vocational train- 
ing school in Lebanon; it should be open 
in the autumn. With any luck, this boy 
will learn the technical skill he so desires 
and make his own life independent of any- 
one’s charity. 

We heard shrill painful child’s crying and 
went toward the sound. A child of about 
two was tied by the ankle to a chair, howling 
the same word over and over. A younger 
child was silently trying to hold its body up, 
clinging to the arm of another chair. On a 
clean mat, on a clean little sheet, a baby 
twisted its body restlessly, but its legs lay 
still. All three were remarkably good-look- 
ing, all seemingly husky and well formed. 

The camp leader carried on a short barking 
exchange with their young mother and re- 
ported: “She is 25. None of the children 
can move their legs; the legs will not hold 


The visiting nurse ought to explain 
about birth control.” 

“You don’t know what you're saying. 
UNRWA could not touch such a thing, not 
even mention it. Here are these people, 
and the name of their country does not 
exist on the map any more. If we start 
teaching them birth control, we will be ac- 
cused of trying to wipe out the people too. 
Besides, the men would never allow it. They 
want to have a lot of sons; it is a matter of 
pride with them. And politics enters too, as 
into everything; I've heard them say it. 
We need to have many children and grow 
and increase so that the world will never 
Torget us.” 

“They're doing well, from what I've seen.” 

“About 30,000 babies a year.” 

The camp leader, escorting us to our car, 
remarked that no one here had any work. 
He delivered a short speech in English; he 
was à very nice, gentle man. “All the men 
do is sit in cafe and suffer, suffer. A young 
man sees time running, „and he gets 
old with no years. If I did not got my land 
to hope for, I lose my brains.” 

On our way to Beirut, the UNRWA official 
said, “Eighty percent of the men in that 
camp work. It's quite a prosperous little 
camp.” 

“Do they lie just for the fun of it? It had 
been a long day. 

“Well, it's natural in front of us. If they 
earn too much, they are taken off the ration 
lists. If they earn above a certain amount, 
they aren'e eligible for the services. Free 
medicine and doctoring and schooling. 850. 
obylously they don't want us to know.” 
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“Like non-refugees with the income tax 
collectors?” 

“That's it.” 

“Do you know what they are earning?” 

“Not really, How could we? Of course, if 
anyone has regular employment, we eventu- 
ally learn of it and cut down the rolls.” 

The refugees, in camps as well as outside of 
camps, do find work of some sort; otherwise, 
on 1,500 calories a day, they would soon be- 
come and look like a severely under- 
nourished, sickly group. UNRWA’s health 
statistics can be relied on; they know how 
many refugees use their medical services and 
for what reason and with what results. The 
standard of health is unusually high and is 
one of UNRWA's finest achievements. 

On the plain below Mia Mia, the land is 
green with citrus groves, banana planta- 
tions, where nothing grew before. This is 
the work of refugees; someone should be 
very grateful to them. Refugees who were 
city dwellers in Palestine gravitate to city 
work: taxi drivers, employees, merchants. 
No matter what official attitudes are, all of 
these people tend to seek their own previous 
level, under the universal refugee handicap 
of starting from scratch, of being exploitable, 
and in competition with established locals. 
Besides, they are living in a part of the world 
where poverty is an endemic disease, and it 
is hard for anyone to make a good living, 
unless you are born into a silver-spoon 
family. 

Out of the blue, my guide announced: 
“There is no crime in the camps. No thefts, 
no fires, no blood feuds. It is much better 
than it was in Palestine. They know they 
are all brothers in refuge. There were a few 
murders some time ago; someone raping, 
something like that. It is natural. But no 
crime.” 

And this is true. In all the camps. Exile 
has taught one valuable lesson: how to live 
peacefully and lawfully together. 

To enter the Gaza strip you require a 
military visa from the Egyptian government 
in Cairo. I had arrived in Cairo expecting 
to proceed like the wind directly from there 
to Gaza but was informed, by the local 
UNRWA press officer, that this permit took 
2 or 3 weeks to get, and sometimes you never 
got it. Besides, there was only one UNEF 
army plane to Gaza each Saturday, and they 
didn’t like carrying anyone except their own 
personnel; besides, it was now Thursday, and 
tomorrow was the Moslem Sunday, and in- 
deed all looked hopeless. I foresaw bumming 
& jeep ride over the sandstorming desert and 
infiltrating into the strip somehow; but 
menaam I called on the Egyptian authori- 

es, 

Because of the Moslem holy day, and the 
number of passport photos I needed and the 
number of offices I had to run between, it 
took about 4 days to get the visa, and every 
minute was enjoyable. The Egyptian offi- 
cials could not have been kinder, and I loved 
seeing them, the new ruling class, who re- 
mind me, in their cheerful, inchoate, impor- 
tant busyness, of many new ruling classes 
I have observed round and about, over the 
years. It is difficult to believe that these 
pleasant young men, in shirt sleeves or uni- 
forms, with thelr numerous callers, their 
telephones, their mounds of mimeographed 
forms, their empty Turkish coffee cups, have 
any connection with the vainglory, the 
xenophobia, the anti-Semitic hatred that 
smear the press and pour over the air of 
their fascinating city. 

The Gaza strip, from all accounts, would 
be a real hellhole. It is roughly rectan- 
gular slice of land, on the southernmost 
Mediterranean frontier of Israel, some 40 
kilometers long by 5 to 10 kilometers wide, 
and 365,000 people, refugees and residents, 
live on it. I imagined it as a sand dune, 
packed solid with human flesh, blazing hot, 
hideous, and filthy. It is none of these. The 
weather was so idyllic—a china-blue sky and 
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a constant cool breeze—that I assumed this 
was special luck and at once asked my charm- 
ing landlady about it. No, the weather in 
Gaza was always delightful. She had lived 
here for 30 years; there were two “sticky” 
weeks in the summer, otherwise you could 
not find a more benign climate. Flying 
over the strip, I had noted plenty of sand, 
but also plenty of green. There were always 
citrus groves in Gaza, my landlady reported, 
Gaza was famous for them, but since the re- 
fugees came these had greatly increased, 
as had the general cultivation. Anything 
grows here, she said, exhibiting her blossom- 
ing garden. 

Then I remarked that Gaza town was a 
beehive of activity, with all the UNEF sol- 
diers, Danes, Norwegians, Indians, Canadians, 
Yugoslavs, who patrol the Israeli-Gaza bor- 
der and spend money in the town in their 
free time, and the Egyptian upper crust 
which oversees the Palestinian officials, and 
UNRWA and visitors and the local residents 
and, indeed, the refugees. The refugees 
seemed to bring prosperity with them; it 
was most mysterious. 

Not at all, said my landlady, we do not 
know why we are not completely bankrupt; 
but she was adding a third floor to her al- 
ready roomy house, so great is the demand 
for lodgings. Sizable villas are being built 
in what must be the fashionable section of 
Gaza. The main square boasts an array of 
parked. Mercedes, finned pastel American 
cars, and humbicr Volkswagens. The taxis 
in Gaza are new. There is an imposing movie 
theater, in the ugly worldwide chromium- 
and-junk style; there are abundant cafes and 
numerous ill-lit dingy shops, typical of the 
region. An economist could surely answer 
this riddle: If no one has any money, what 
are these eccentric merchants and purveyors 
of services doing? 

The refugee camps are much larger than 
those in Lebanon, small towns by Middle 
Eastern standards. They are by no means 
luxury establishments, but many people live 
in a nastier state in American and European 
slums. The poor villagers of Gaza are not as 
well housed or cared for as the refugees. The 
Gaza strip is not a hellhole, not a visible 
disaster. It is worse; it is a jail—with a 
magical long white sand beach, and a breeze, 
and devoted welfare workers (UNRWA) to 
look after the prisoners. 

The Egyptian government is the jailer. 
For reasons of its own, it does not allow the 
refugees to move from this narrow strip of 
land. The refugees might not want to leave 
at all, or they might not want to leave for 
good; but anyone would become claustro- 
phobic if penned, for 13 years, inside 248 
square kilometers. A trickle of refugees, who 
can prove they have jobs elsewhere, are 
granted exit visas. The only official number 
of the departed is less than three hundred, 
out of 255,000 registered refugees. It seems 
incredible. Rumor says that more refugees 
do manage to go away Illegally, by unknown 
methods. 


These locked-in people—far too many in 
far too little space—cannot find adequate 
work. Naturally, there is less chance of em- 
ployment than in the other “host countries.” 
Meantime, they are exposed to the full and 
constant blast of Egyptian propaganda. No 
wonder that Gaza was the home base of the 
trained paramilitary bands called com- 
mandos by the Egyptians and Palestinians, 
and gangsters by the Israelis—the fedayin, 
whose job was to cross unnoticed into Israel 
and commit acts of patriotic sabotage and 
murder, And having been so devastatingly 
beaten by Israel again, in 1956, has not im- 
proved the trapped, bitter Gaza mentality; it 
only makes the orators more bloodthirsty. 

Another Mad Hatter conversation, practi- 
cally a public meeting, took place in the 
office of the leader of two adjacent camps, a 
man in charge of some 29,000 people. The 
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camp leader, the self-appointed orator, sat 
behind his desk. The Secret Service youth, 
mentioned earlier, the quiet UNRWA Pales- 
tinian, my regular chaperone, and the three 
uniformed cops of highish rank completed 
the company. 

First the camp leader told me how rich 
they had all been in Palestine and how mis- ` 
erable they were now and how much land 
they had all owned. I do not doubt for 1 
minute how much land some of them owned, 
nor how rich some of them were, and I did 
not point out this subtle distinction: if 
everyone owned the land claimed, Palestine 
would be the size of Texas; if everyone had 
been so rich, it would have been largely pop- 
ulated by millionaires. To gild the past is 
only human, we all do it; and to gild it with 
solid gold is even more human if you are a 
refugee, This part of his address was already 
so familiar that I could have recited it for 
him. 

Then he spoke of Jaffa, his native town. 
The Jews surrounded the city, firing on all 
sides; they left one little way out, by the sea. 
so the Arabs would go away. Only the very 
old and the very poor stayed, and they were 
killed. Arab refugees tell many dissimilar 
versions of the Jaffa story, but the puzzler 
is: where are the relatives of those who must 
have perished in the fury of high explosive 
the infallible witnesses? No one says he was 
loaded on a truck (or a boat) at gun point: 
no one describes being forced from his home 
by armed Jews; no one recalls the extra 
menace of enemy attacks, while in flight 
The sight of the dead, the horrors of escapè 
are exact, detailed memories never forgotten 
by those who had them, Surely Arabs 
would not forget or suppress such memories. 
if they, too, had them. 

As for those Arabs who remained behind, 
they are still in Jaffa—3,000 of them—living 
in peace, prosperity, and discontent, with 
their heirs and descendants. 

“The Jews are criminals,” the camp lender 
continued in a rising voice. “Murderers- 
The are the worst criminals in the whole 
world.” 

Had he ever heard of Hitler? 

He banged his table and said, “Hitler was 
far better than the Jews.” 

“Far better murderer? He killed 6 million 
Jews as a start,” I observed. 

“Oh, that is all exaggerated. He did not 
Besides, the Jews bluffed Hitler. They ar 
ranged in secret that he should kill a sen 
of them—old ones, weak ones—to make th 
others emigrate to Palestine.” e 

“Thirty-six thousand of them,” said th f 
secret serviceman, proving the point, cams 
here, before the war, from central Europe: 

“It's amazing,” I said, “I have never be- 
fore heard anywhere that the Jews arran 
with Hitler for him to kill them.” 

“It was a secret,” the camp leader shouted, 
“Tne documents have been found. Everyon® 
knows. It was published. The Jews ar 
ranged it all with Hitler.” d 

There is a limit to the amount of mas 
Hattery one can endure, so I suggested — 
we visit the camp. I knocked on a door 2 
random, before the camp leader had a ed 
to steer me anywhere. Two young married 
couples lived here. In a corner by the court: 
yard wall stood a group of visitors, alen, 
Arab women, in their graceful long PI“ 
dresses, slightly hiding their faces bening 
their white head yells, The older wom 
wore silyer coins on chains across their fore- 
heads; this is very pretty and is also 2 
anteed to prevent sickness of the eyes. to 
was useless to try to lure the women i 
talk, but one of the husbands talked freely 
The secret service youth translated. 

“It is the blame of America that this hap- 
pened, because they help the Jews. We ur 
want America to help us to get back to ° 
land.” 


“How?” Iasked. “By war?“ 
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“When the Arabs are united, we will make 
the war.” 

“What do you want from us then? Arms 
tomake this war with?” 

Na, we want you to stop giving arms and 
Money to Israel. Just mow Kennedy has 
Riven Israel 825 million for arms.” 

I do not believe that the U.S. Government 

ever given or sold arms to Israel. What 
about the arms Nasser gets from Russia and 
Czechoslovakia?” 

That is all right. That is different, 
They are peace-loving nations. They only 
Want to help the undeveloped countries.” 

Secret serviceman put in: “America 

us arms, but with conditions. We 

Will not accept conditions. So we take from 
Eastern countries, who give without 

“What R 
husband.” you do? 

“Nothing.” 2 

"What would you like to do?” 

“Be a soldier and fight Jews.” 

This oratory pleased the public very much. 
you all like Nasser?” I asked, po- 
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not yet been crippled by exile, regret, or hate, 
and they may well be the brightest citizens 
of the Arab future. They are the sourcé of 
all hope. 

Two accidental conversations stick in my 
memory. Once, lost in the UNRWA com- 
pound of offices, I chanced on a pretty, dark 
secretary, who told me the kind of inside 
human angle of history which is more in- 
teresting than any other. In 1956, when the 
Israelis took the Gaza strip, during what 
they call the Sinai campaign and we call 
Suez, for short, telephone communication 
was restored between the Strip and Israel, 
which is, after all, just across the fields. In 
the midst of enemy occupation, the secre- 
tary's sister-in-law rang up from the small 
town where she lived in Israel, to have a chat. 
How was everyone? The sister-in-law re- 
ported that they were fine, her husband was 
doing very well, they had a nice house and 
no trouble of any kind. The secretary, re- 
calling this family news, said, “I think if we 
had all stayed where we were, nothing would 
have happened to us, All this would not have 
come about. And what is it for? My chil- 
dren have never seen Palestine. I tell them; 
and in every school, every minute, they are 
always told. But when they are grown? The 
people who knew Palestine will die, and the 
young ones—will they be interested?” 

The second memorable talk took place at 
the Sewing Center. The Sewing Center is 
another of UNRWA's camp inventions, and it 
is self-supporting. UNRWA Sewing Centers 
teach dressmaking and new uses for tradi- 
tional: Palestinian embroidery—vast table- 
cloths and sets of napkins, blouses, skirts, 
which sell at good prices to local customers 
and to city specialty shops. Hundreds of 
refugee girls earn small wages and stave off 
boredom, while learning a trade. The Gaza 
center was managed by a bustling cheerful 
plump Palestinian refugee, who would be 
taken for a bustling cheerful plump young 
Jewess in any Western country; but, of 
course, Arabs and Jews are the same race, 
Semites. The young manageress showed me 
massive tablecloths (which none of us would 
be grand enough to own or get washed), and 
she praised her girls, who gat on a long porch, 
embroidering, flattered, giggling. 

It was as clear as if she wore a sign, but I 
asked anyhow: “You're happy, aren't you?“ 

“I have a nice husband, and two children, 
and a comfortable house. I like my work 
very much; it is very interesting. Yes. We 
are happy.” And she smiled. Such a smile. 
The world isn’t lost, not even on the Gaza 
Strip. 

Most of the Christian Arab live 
scattered around Gaza in rented private 
houses. A few Christian families asked for 
free Government land at the edge of a 
Muslim camp, the usual free allotment of 
building materials from UNRWA, borrowed 
extra money, and bullt their own houses with 
small well-tended gardens. My UNRWA 
guide, himself a Greek Orthodox Arab, took 
me to visit one of these trim, table 
self-made homes, belonging to a family he 
had known before in Jaffa. 

The old mother was half blind; the re- 
currence of eye disease is a Middle Eastern, 

,not a refugee affliction. My guide and this 
family had not seen each other for some 
time, and immediately after their first greet- 
ing, the old woman wept with incurable grief 
and was consoled, gently, but as if he had 
done so often before, by my gulde. He ex- 
plained: this family had suffered a great 
tragedy. One of the sons was killed by shell- 
fire, in Jaffa. 

I report this because it was the only family 
I met where an actual human being was 
known to be dead. Here, at last, the in- 
‘fallible witness testified; and here this death, 
13 years old, was mourned as if it had come 
upon them yesterday. My UNRWA guide be- 
haved as if this case were unique and de- 
served the aching pity which everyone feels 
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for those who have lost a loved member of 
the family in war. 

I left Gaza, wishing that I could take all 
the young people with me, and not to 
Palestine, but out into a wider world: Their 
destiny should not be to go back, but to go 
forth. They need exactly the opposite of 
what the Jews need. There is plenty of room 
for both needs. 

Officially, over 600,000 Palestinian refugees 
live in Jordan, more than in the other three 
host countries put together. But legally 
there Is no such thing as a refugee in Jordan. 
The refugees are full citizens of Jordan; they 
have every right and privilege and oppor- 
tunity that a born Jordanian has. Many of 
the Palestine Jordanians are contented and 
have made good lives, despite the limitations 
that a hot, barren, undeveloped country 
places on all its inhabitants. 

Much of the barrenness and poverty could 
have been corrected by a scheme for the usé 
of the waters of the Jordan River, to irrigate 
land now wasted. Eric Johnston, who was 
President Eisenhower's special representative 
to implement this life-giving plan, finally 
reported: “After 2 years of discussion, 
technical experts of Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria agreed upon every important de- 
tail of a unified Jordan plan. But in Octo- 
ber 1955 it was rejected for political reasons 
at a meeting of the Arab League.” 

Judging by the refugees I saw in Jericho, 
in camps outside Jerusalem, in Jerusalem 
itself, the boon of citizenship fosters sanity. 
The emotional climate in Jordan is notice- 
ably different from that of the Gaza Strip. 
A school principal stated that children are 
taught the history of Palestine, “without 
politics.” Exactly what this means, I can- 
not say. In Jordan, a refugee's education 
and self-reliance showed at once in his 
politics. The better educated, the more able 
do not waste their time on thoughts of vio- 
lent revenge, and give their loyalty to King 
Hussein. The more ignorant and less com- 
petent nourish themselves with a passion for 
Nasser, war, and return. 

Two men, living next door to each other in 
& camp outside Jerusalem, aptly illustrate 
this difference in personality and politics. 
The camp watchman, who lived in a new 
little UNRWA house which was already a 
pigsty, with empty sardine tins on the floor, 
a filthy yard, rags for bedding, announced, 
“We were evicted by force, and so we will re- 
turn. Led by Nasser and Hussein and all the 
Arab leaders.” His neighbor, an old man, had 
cleared the stony ground around his house 
and made a flourishing vegetable garden. In- 
side his courtyard you could hardly move for 
the rows of drying laundry. He did not have 
a word to say about war or force or Arab 
leaders. He said that he would rather starve 
to death than not give his grandchildren 
education. “As long as I live and can work, 
my grandson will go to the university.” 

The largest Jericho camp is run by an ob- 
jectionable tyrant, yet its cleanliness was 
nearly Swiss. “I gave them 6,000 trees,” 
said the refugee-tyrant, speaking in his ca- 
pacity of God. “Five years ago, the Muk- 
tars (the village leaders) would not let me 
give the people trees; they said if they plant 
trees, the people will never want to go 
nome.“ Now trees rise over the walls that 
separate the little houses, and more trecs are 
to be distributed. An inexhaustible supply 
of clean water flows from 21 water points. 
Forty thousand people live here in solid 
dwellings, under the stern eye of their ty- 
rant; bird-fast children play in the streets. 

“How is your name? Are you well? Good- 
by. Good night. Hello, leddy.” The chil- 
dren and circled; the tyrant tried 
roughly to shout them off, One boy, deter- 
mined to have his say, presented me with a 
whole English sentence. i TI 

He took me to his home, four 
(one lined with chairs for visiting), a —.— 
yard, presided over by a smiling serene-fa 
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mother, very proud of her son who could 
speak alone in a foreign language, to a for- 
eign guest. He told me, slowly, of his life, 
his family, and his ambitions, He was 13 
and had studied English here for 2 years, 
in school. He had never talked English with 
anyone before, except his teacher. After 
this encounter, I visited some English 
classes in another camp, to watch the mir- 
acle in the making, The boy wants to be- 
come a teacher. 

“In this country?” I asked, waiting for 
the expected cry, “No. In my country. 
Palestine.” - 

“No, not in this country, in Jerusalem or 


So finally I realized; as I should have all 
along, that “country” means town or village; 
when the Arab peasant refugees talk of their 
country—even if they happen to be in it, 
as they are here—they are talking about 
their own village, their birthplace. The 
boy's mind had gone no farther than the big 
cities of the only country he knows; his 
mind may travel much farther than that. 
The highest ambition of all the best students 
is to become a teacher or a doctor. Teachers 
and doctors are needed throughout the 
world, and the Arab world needs them in- 
tensely. 

Jordan has a vocational training school 


budding plumbers, another set of citizens 
the world can well use. They were very mer- 
ry in their blue work clothes and greasy 
hands, and full of plans for the future. One 
wished to go to Kuwait, one to America. 
One boy said he wanted to plumb in Pales- 
tine. The youngest and smallest of them, 


enough to go on with it. 

The only place that looked as I originally 
expected life to look was in the 
Jordanian part of divided Jerusalem, in the 
old Ghetto. Jews had festered in those 
lightless rat holes, jammed among the an- 
cient stones, for longer than one can imag- 
ine; for 13 years, Arab refugees have en- 
dured the same hideous life. This is medie- 
val misery and squalor; nothing like it exists 
in the modern world. 

From a fetid passageway, a straight- 
backed, cleanly dressed, handsome boy 
bounded into the cobbled alley street. He 
arm of his teacher, who happened 
be my guide that day; they were good 

He was the star pupil of his class. 
could he possibly study? In the 
the boy said, anywhere outside. He 
has known no other home than a single 
damp room, a dungeon, where he lives with 
his bedridden grandfather, his parents, and 
a brother. 

“All the boys from here are good boys,” 
the teacher said, and his amazement showed 
in his voice. “And very witty.” He meant 
“intelligent,” I later discovered. 

Did the UNRWA Director know of this vile 
slum? No, said the camp leader. I hurried 


weeks of taking on his job. gta ska por 

ese 
refugees, who refused to go because they 
preferred living inside the city. But now, 
since their birth rate had risen at such 
lightning speed, they were more than ready 
to leave, and within the year they would be 
settled in a new camp outside Jerusalem. 


these were the only subhuman living condi- 
tions, and it was not UNRWa's fault they 
2 They would, in time, be eradi- 
ca 
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Despite all difficulties, UNRWA runs a wel- 
fare state; no other exists in the Arab Mid- 
dle. East. “The refugee has a net under him: 
the local population has none. quote from 
an UNRWA Official. It should be stated that 
the UNRWA personne! loves its Arab charges, 
which is not only right but essential. You 
cannot help those you do not cherish. 

With my suitcases packed, and my mind 
overpacked with treasonous doubts, I set off 
for Israel, across the street. I had not dared 
tell anyone, including the Western UNRWA 
officials, of this intention; to have been in 
Israel, to go to Israel, is enough to brand 
you as an enemy and, more possibly, a spy. 
The Arab psychosis (an ornate word but 
not too strong) about Israel is official, and 
infectious. There may be many reasonable 
people in the Arab countries who are able 
to think calmly about Israel and about 
Arab-Israel relations; if so, they choose 
safety and keep their mouths shut. 

When it comes to moving from one side 
of Jerusalem, which is Jordan, to the other 
side of Jerusalem, which is Israel, the world 
of dream sets in. You take a taxi, through 
normal streets, and suddenly you arrive at 
a small Jordanian frontier post, also in a 
city street. You wait, in this little shack, 
while your passport is checked against the 
exit list. After this formality, a charming 
courteous young porter carries your suit- 
cases half a block. You tip him, and he 
deposits them on the porch of a house 
which is no longer there. Artillery fire re- 
moved it, years ago. Around you are 
shelled houses; one side of the street is 
Jordan, with laughing soldiers in the 
shelled houses; one side of the street is 
Israel, with washing hung out on lines. You 
walk a half block further, leaving your bags 
behind. You are now at the Israel frontier 
post, another shack. Like crossing the river 
Styx, this is a one-way Journey. When you 
have left Jordan for Israel, you cannot re- 
turn by this road. The Arab blockade of 
Israel thus extends to foreign visitors. You 
would have to fly from Israel to neutral ter- 
ritory and start all over provided the Arabs 
still like you, after a visit to Israel. 

Since you will not be admitted to any 
Arab country if you have an Israeli visa 
on your passport, you carry your Israeli visa 
on a separate sheet of paper. Other nations 
than ours present their traveling citizens 
with two passports. After the Israeli border 
police haye checked your visa, an equally 
charming courteous young porter, an Israeli, 
collects your bags from the porch of the non- 
existent house in no man’s land. You tip 
him and put the luggage in a taxi and drive 
a few blocks to your hotel. From your hotel 
in Israel you have a fine view of the beauti- 
ful wall and the old city of Jerusalem, where 
you were residing three-quarters of an hour 
ago. 

There is not a war on, not by any terms 
we know. The object of this nonpeace-non- 
war exercise is to destroy Israel, which re- 
mains undestroyed. I cannot see how it 
helps the Arab countries, but perhaps it 
does. Perhaps they need one enemy they can 
a5 a force, as cement 


I wanted to visit Palestinian Arabs in 
Israel, the ones who stayed behind, the non- 
refugees. Seeing them at home, I thought I 
might better understand the mentality of 
their brothers in exile. Some important clue 
was lacking, but I could not name it or de- 
fine it. 5 

The driver of my car, on the journey in 
Israel, was an Israeli Jew, born there, who 
speaks Arabic as his second mother tongue 
and looks so like Nasser that it is a joke. I 
said I wanted to visit the village of Meron, 
on a mountaintop in Galilee. He said that 
at Meron there was an ancient temple of the 
Jews, the grave of a famous rabbi, a syna- 
gogue, a Yeshiva (the Orthodox Jewish 
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equivalent of a Catholic seminary), 
nothing else to his knowledge. Let us go 
and find out, I said. So we drove north 
through this country, which is a monument 
to the obstinate, tireless will of 
1949, the new immigrants, 
hillsides, were planting trees: their first 

It looked as if they were planting blades of 
grass and seemed a pitiful act of faith, Now 


have not changed: The old adobe or field- 
stone houses cling to and grow from each 
other. They are charming, picturesque, 
primitive, and wretched; but not to Arab 
peasants. This is the way it always was: 
this is the way they like it and want to 
keep it. 

We drove up the mountain. Between the 
synagogue and the heroic ruins of the 2,000- 
year-old temple, we did indeed find Meron- 
the home of the aristocrat who had offered 
me a rose on a mountaintop in Lebanon. 
There were not more than 12 houses in the 
village. The Muktar's palace is a long nar- 
row stone shed, with an ugly narrow 
along the front. Instead of beams, bits of 
rusted railway track hold up the porch. The 
other small houses were built of the honey- 
colored, rough field stone, with traditional 
graceful doors and windows. Inside, the 
houses were like stables unfit for decent anl- 
mals. The rich fields and groves the Meron 
refugees had described were the steep slope? 
of the mountain behind, where the villagers 
cultivated tobacco and some fruit and fig 
trees. In their day, the village had no elec- 
tric light or water; the women carried water 
on their heads from the wadi at the foot 
the mountain. The view is a dream of besu- 
ty. Hardship for hardship, Meron is no bet- 
ter than their refugee camp, Mia Mia, per- 
haps not as good; but memory is magical, 
and Meron was home. 

Beside these pretty stone hovels tower the 
remains of a great temple. The blocks of 
granite in the fragmented wall are as mas- 
sive as those in the wall of Solomon's Temple 
in Jerusalem. The broken pillars are enor 
mous, unadorned, and suddenly Samson # 
real and pulled down real pillars as heavy 
as these. Here, 2,000 years ago, the Jews 
were praying in a new temple, for 2,000 
is not all that much in the history of the 
Jews or of this land. And here, with weeds 
around their low walls, stand the abandon 
houses of the descendants of warrior stran- 
gers, the Arabs who came to this country 
and conquered it when the temple was 
600 years old, doubtless already a 
Were the villagers of Meron happy when eg 
lived on this mountain; did they think 7 
Eden then? And why did they run away 
The war never touched this place. el! 

On January 1, 1960, according to Lars 
statistics, 159,236 Muslims, 48,277 Christia? 

t 


Arabs, and 22,351 Druses lived in 
These people will have increased, but tnt. 
is a good enough basis to work on; 


a quarter of a million Arabs by now. oe 
Jewish population, coming together was 
from the four corners of the earth, on 


1,858,841. These dissimilar people live 
8,000 square miles of quite beautiful, ager 
iously and lovingly reclaimed rock heap ble 
sand dune—of which one-third is irreducib ig 
desert. The Druses, a separate and secre’ 
sect, are a phenomenon; they are conten 
They trust and approve of the Jews; ny oie 
loyal citizens of Israel, The remaining 


Christian 
village near the Lebanese frontier; a awe 
Arab village on the coastal plain 

two Muslim villages near the J rel 
frontier; a new Muslim settlement near le- 
Aviv—the exact copy of a new Jewish ser A 
ment, built by the government; 
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Roman Catholic priest, in the beautiful 
crusader city of Acre. y 

My idea was to search out Arab school- 
teachers, on the grounds that they would 
Probably speak English, were educated men, 
Would know the feelings of their commu- 
Unitles, and would have thought about Arab 
Problems. Arabs, living in their own com- 
-Munities, have their own schools, by their 
wn wish, where the children are taught in 
Arabic, according to Arab principles. Nissim, 
11 driver, was to serve as translator until 
oe found someone I could talk to; he 
nem, then to disappear. I did not want any- 
I © to feel hampered by his allen presence. 

Might have spared myself anxiety. The 
net ot the Arabs is proof of their freedom 
ne the State of Israel; they are not in 

© least cowed. 

In the Christian Arab village, the school- 
her was an attractive lean young man, 


With premat 
ms urely gray hair, working in his 


8-month-old girl named Mary, whom he 
wife so 3 that neither ot them 
eyes off the child at the same 
Moment. He was healthy, prosperous, re- 
ond i freely doing his chosen work, loved 
loving; by any standards, a fortunate 
man. After hours of listening to him, I had 
Erasped the lacking clue, and felt hopeless. 
“The t Britain helped the Jews,” he said. 
coun: English gave weapons to the Arab 
tries, and they gave weapons to us. In 
at the haste We were all armed; we all fired 
CWS, every one of us. But our bullets 
good; the English gave bad bullets 
as Four out of five of the bullets 
to fe When we saw this, we ran 
— on for 2 weeks and then we 
ere 


oe a you killed in these battles?" 
` et, we refused tition. 
the A Want the Jews here; Bed ass 
We only rreak for ourselves, as is right. 
and the because of the United Nations 
Western Powers. 
Ottoman Empire crushed the pride 
- The Western Powers divided 
many nations, after the First 
to keep them weak. In the 1948 
village was bombed by the 


used to be worth in the 
Ore it was improved by the 


like 
ji that. No, 


Mandate 
Jews” ? Bet 


— even cheaper. 
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“There is compulsory education in this 
country up to the age of 14. That is a 
very good thing. We did not have such a 
thing before. But the Muslims do not send 
their girls to school half the time and do 
not send the boys if they can earn. Then 
what? The fine for the father is only five 
pounds. What is five pounds to the father?” 

“Do you really mean that you want the 
Jews to supply the schools and the law which 
makes education compulsory, and also to 
force the Arabs and Druses to send their 
children to school and take advantage of 
this education? Wouldn't that make the 
Jews even more unpopular?” 

He admitted, with a smile, that this might 
be the case and went on: “Nasser buys arms 
from Russia because he could not get them 
from the West. Egypt has 22 million 
people, so it needs many more arms than 
the Israelis, who are only 2 million. But 
Nasser is not crazy; he will not make war. 
He spends as much on social reform as on 
arms. All children now go to school in the 
Arab countries." 

“Have you ever visited the Arab countries? 
Have you been to Egypt?” 

“No.” 

We drank more coffee; we lit more ciga- 
rettes, I braced myself for further enlight- 
enment. 

“The Arab Kings were not the true rep- 
resentatives of the Arab peoples when they 
made war against Israel. Now all the refu- 
gees should come back and we should have 
partition.” 

At this point, I decided to make one long, 
determined stand to see whether there was 
any meeting ground of minds on a basis of 
mutually accepted facts and reasoning. 

“Please bear with me and help me,” said 
I. “IT am a simple American, and I am try- 
ing to understand how the Arab mind 
works, and I am finding it very difficult. I 
want to put some things in order; if I have 
everything wrong, you will correct me. In 
1947, the United Nations recommended the 
partition of Palestine. I have seen the par- 
tition map and studied it. I cannot tell, 
but it does not look to me as if the Arabs 
were being cheated of their share of good 
land. The idea was that this division would 
work, if both Jews and Arabs accepted it 
and lived under an economic union. And, 
of course, the Arab countries around the 
borders would have to be peaceful and co- 
operative or else nothing would work at all. 
The Jews accepted this partition plan; I 
suppose because they felt they had to. They 
were outnumbered about two to one inside 
the country, and there were the neighbor- 
ing Arab States with five regular armies and 
40 million or more citizens, not feeling 
friendly. Are we agreed so far?” 

“It is right.” 

“The Arab governments and the Pales- 
tinian Arabs rejected partition absolutely. 
You wanted the whole country. There is 
no secret about this. The statements of the 
Arab representatives in the U.N. are on rec- 
ord. The Arab governments never hid the 
fact that they started the war against 
Israel. But you, the Palestinian Arabs, 
agreed to this, you wanted it. And you 
thought, it seems to me very reasonably, 
that you would win and win quickly. It 
hardly seemed a gamble; it seemed a sure 
bet. You took the gamble and you lost. I 
can understand why you have all been 
searching for explanations of that defeat 
ever since, because it does seem incredible. 
I don’t happen to accept your explanations, 
but that is beside the point. The point is 
that you lost.” 

“Yes.” It was too astonishing; at long 
last, East and West were in accord on the 
meaning of words. 

“Now you say that you want to return 
to the past; you want partition. So, in fact 
you say, let us forget that war we started, 
and the defeat, and, after all, we think 
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partition is a good, sensible idea. Please 
answer me this, which is what I must know, 
If the position were reversed, if the Jews 
had started the war and lost it, if you had 
won the war, would you now accept par- 
tition? . Would you give up part of the 
country and allow the 650,000 Jewish resi- 
dents of Palestine—who had fled from the 
war—to come back?” 

“Certainly not,“ he said, without an in- 
stant's hesitation. “But there would have 
been no Jewish refugees. They bad no 
place to go, They would all be dead or in 
the sea.” 

He had given me the missing clue. The 
fancy word we use nowadays is empathy“ 
entering into the emotions of others. I had 
appreciated and admired individual refugees 
but realized I had felt no blanket empathy 
for the Palestinian refugees, and finally I 
knew why—owing to this nice, gray-haired 
schoolteacher. It is hard to sorrow for those 
who only sorrow over themselves. It is dif- 
ficult to pity the pitiless. To wring the 
heart past all doubt, those who cry aloud 
for justice must be innocent. They cannot 
have wished for a victorious rewarding war, 
blame everyone else for their defeat, and 
remain guiltless. Some of them may be un- 
fortunate human beings, and civilization 
would collapse (as it notoriously did in 
Nazi Germany) if most people did not nat- 
urally move to help their hurt fellow men. 
But a profound difference exists between 
victims of misfortune (there, but for the 
grace of God, go I) and victims of injustice. 
My empathy knew where it stood, thanks 
to the schoolteacher. 

“Do you follow the Eichmann trial?“ I 
asked. An Arabic daily paper, weeklies, and 
radio station thrive in Israel. 

“Yes. Every day.” He wrinkled his nose 
with disgust. 

“Do you not imagine that all the Jews 
in Israel believe this massacre of their people 
could have been prevented if the Jews had 
had a homeland to escape to? Don't you 
think that they knew, also, what you just 
said: there would have been no Jewish refu- 
gees from here—they would be dead or in the 
sea? Doesn’t that perhaps explain them to 
you a little?” 

He shrugged, he smiled; with these ges- 
tures he tacitly admitted the point, but it 
was of minor importance. “In 1948, the 
Arabs were not united; that is why we lost. 
In 1956 the Jews beat Nasser. He will never 
make war. But when there are 5 million 
Jews here in Israel, the Jews will make war, 
because they will need more land.” 

“Israel is about the size of New Jersey, 
a State in America. Some 6 million people 
live quite comfortably in New Jersey. Israel 
could become an industrial state, a very use- 
ful one.” 


“No, it cannot. The Arab nations will not 
allow it. They will not trade with Israel. 
They will not let Israeli ships go through 
the canal. They do not wish Israel to do 
these things. They will not accept Israel.” 

It is hopeless," I said. “In my lifetime, 
those who threatened war sooner or later 
produced it. If Arab-Israel politics keep up 
like this, my friend, perhaps all of us, every- 
where—you and your wife and Mary, and 
my child and my husband and I—will have 
the privilege of dying in the same stupid 
final war.” 

He thought I was making a rich foreign 
joke. He has never seen even a corner of a 
real big war; he cannot imagine it. He 
thinks war is something that lasts a few 
weeks, during which you shoot off bad bul- 
lets at a remote enemy, no one is killed, you 
run away for a bit and then come home to 
your u houses and lead a good life, 
indeed a better material life than before. 
None of these Arabs has suffered anything 

ble to what survivors of modern war 
know; none can imagine such catastrophe. 
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The Christian schoolteacher sent me on to 
a friend of his, a Muslim schoolteacher, in a 
village called Masra on the plain near Acre, 
The Muslim schoolteacher was a young 
black-eyed beauty, who recelved me in a 
bleak cement-walled room, scantily furnished 
with an ugly desk, wardrobe, straight chairs, 
and daybed. He wore striped pajamas, 
traces of shaving cream, and a princely ease 
of manner. We got right down to business. 

Before 1948, the population of Masra was 
350; now it is 200. They owned little land, 
they had worked on neighboring kibbutzim 
and in Acre factories. They always had good 
relations with the Jews. “No one here shot 
at Jews; and no Jews shot at us.“ (Note the 
order of the sentence.) But now Masra 
had grown and swollen; 900 refugecs lived 
here. 

“Refugees?” 

“Yes, people from those villages.” 

He gestured out the door, across the fields. 

“What? From villages nearby?” 

“Yes, yes.. Those villages. They are may- 
be 7 kilometers away.“ 

“And you consider them refugees?” 

“Of course. There was no fighting near 
here, but the people are frightened, so they 
fled to the Druse villages, where they know 
they will be safe, because the Druses were 
always friendly with the Jews, and after, 
they came here. The Israeli Government will 
not let them go back to their villages. The 
Government offered them other land, but 
they will not take it. Before the war, only 
my father sent his sons to school from this 
village. Now we have a school and 240 chil- 
dren in it, 100 girls and 140 boys. We have 
a water tap at every house and electric light; 
never such things before. No one owned a 
radio; now there are 100 radios and refriger- 
ators, too. The people earn good wages. 

“Then everyone must be happy.” 

“No. The people are not glad. They 
want to go back to their old houses, even 
if there is no light or water or money.” 

They knew the refugees were “living un- 
der good conditions”; he had brothers in 
Lebanon and Syria who were doing well. 
How did he know? They wrote messages to 
the Israel radio, which broadcast them, and 
the Lebanon radio sent messages back; that 
way they heard news of their families. 

But all the refugees should return and 
Israel should be partitioned. I put the 
same proposition to him as to his Christian 
colleague; if the Arabs had won the war, 
would they accept partition? 

No, never, of course not. We would let 
some few Jews live here as immigrants but 
not be masters, not in any part of Pales- 
tine.” 

“Why do you think the refugees left in 
the first place?” 

Well, there was much fear. Then, they 
all knew about Dir Yassin and expected the 
same to happen to them. Inside Israel, the 
Arabs do not need or use the refugees’ 
stories of massacres; they do not have to 
account for flight. since they are still at 
home. They know what happened around 
them, and their neighbors know, and such 
stories would be pointless. But they do 
speak of Dir Yassin, which was a genuine 
massacre and took place in the village of 
that name, near Jerusalem, on April 9, 1948. 

Before the official Arab-Israel war started 
(on May 15, 1948) there had been months 
and months of “incidents.” (“From the 
first week of December 1947, disorder in 
Palestine had begun to mount. The Arabs 
repeatedly asserted that they would resist 
partition by force. They seemed to be de- 
termined to drive that point home by as- 
saults upon the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine."—Trygve Lie, “In the Cause of Peace,” 
Macmillan, 1954.) By February 1948, aside 
from scattered b attacks on scattered 
Jews, and reprisals for same, the “Arab Lib- 
eration Army” had moved into Palestine 
from the north, and Jerusalem was bom- 
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barded, besieged, and cut off. The Jews 
were trying to run food to the beleaguered 
Jewish population of Jerusalem. A lot of 
Jews were getting killed in that effort, in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, and in the eyes of 
some Jews not enough was being done to 
prevent or avenge this. The State of Israel 
did not exist; no functioning Jewish gov- 
ernment could control this anarchic, deadly 
phase of undeclared war. 

Two famous Illegal groups of militant 
Jews, the Stern Gang and the Irgun Zval 
Leumi, had their own ideas on how to fight 
fire with fire. The British regarded them 
both as terrorists. The Jewish Agency and 
their underground army, the Haganah, which 
were the official Jewish authorities in 
Palestine, also rejected the Stern Gang and 
the Irgun Zval Leumi, because of their ruth- 
lessness. Under the circumstances that 
created them, these two outlawed bands do 
not seem very different from resistance 
groups, partisans, or commandos, all of 
whom were admired as patriots, and none 
of whom obeyed the Queensberry rules. 

The Irgun Zval Leumi, in any case, be- 
haved like desperate men at war, not like the 
millennial inheritors of a high moral code. 
The village of Dir Yassin lay close to be- 
sieged Jerusalem and its lifeline road. Ac- 
cording to the Irgun, Dir Yassin was a nest 
of. snipers and armed Arabs; an effective 
enemy concentration. On their own, the 
Irgun decided to attack Dir Yassin, Their 
leader was killed by Arab fire from the vil- 
lage; the Irgun fighters then went brutally 
mad and shot everyone in sight. Two hun- 
dred and fifty Arabs were killed. 

To this day, Israelis cannot get over their 
shame for Dir Yassin while falling to remind 
themselves, the Arabs, and the world that 
murder, horribly, begets murder; and they 
could present a longer casualty List of Jews 
killed by Arabs, before and after Dir Yassin, 
during the twilight period of terror that pre- 
ceded open war. 

The news of Dir Yassin spread like the 
tolling of a funeral bell throughout Arab 
Palestine. According to their own ethical 
code and practice of war, Dir Yassin must 
have seemed a natural portent of the future 
to the Arabs. They intended to massacre 
the Jews; if the Jews were victorious, ob- 
viously they would massacre the Arabs. As 
the beautiful schoolteacher poined out, Dir 
Yassin threw the fear of death into vast 
numbers of the Arab population. In panic, 
the fled from Palestine. 

Since we were talking about war, we came 
easily to the subject of Nasser. 

“Here they love Nasser. All love him. He 
is. Arab person. They do not believe what 
he says on the radio—kill the Jews, kick 
them into the sea. So long he says it, and 
nothing happens. It will not be war. Some- 
thing else will arrange, but not soon.” 

The Christian Arab schoolteacher had told 
me of a priest in Acre whom I should see, 
but I could not find him. Instead, I directed 
myself toward the nearest church steeple, 
rang a doorbell beneath, and was admitted 
by an enormous, rotund priest in a brown 
cassock. He looked like an Arab but was 
an Italian. He had lived in this country for 
nearly 30 years and had learned how to 
survive: by laughter. He laughed at every- 
thing, and it was an awesome sight, as if 
a hippopotamus broke into silent mirth. 

We settled on his stiff upholstered visitors“ 
chairs, and he ruminated on the problem of 
the refugecs. If there was the choice between 
a big financial compensation or return, only 
50 percent of the refugees would wish to re- 
turn, and most of those who came back would 
not stay. “They could not endure how this 
country is run. The disicipline. The work.” 
The refugees are kept thinging of Palestine 
by the Arab leaders, by propaganda. Why not 
build factories and arrange land resettlement 
in the Arab countries? (The Arab govern- 
ments do not wish this, Father.) Give the 
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money to the Arab governments and tell them 
to get on with the job and control it. (How?) 
By force. (But what force, Father?) 

He often told Arab priests about the thir- 
13 million refugees who came from East 
Germany to West Germany; they were all 
absorbed into West Germany and enriched“ 
the country. Why would not 800,000 Arab 
refugees enrich the Arab countries, which 
were big and underpopulated? But it is no 
use; Arabs have never heard of any other 
refugees or any other problem than their 
own, and they cannot think about that, ina 
practical way. 

The whole problem is between the East and 
the West; the Arabs are very happy in the 
middle, using blackmail. This would stop if 
the East and the West came to terms, or if 
the West was united and strong and could 
impose its will. (But how, Father?) 

Ah well, the Jews might as well let the 
refugees come back; the Arabs here are loyal 
to the state. (“The ones I've seen detest the 
Jews and the state, Father, and you know it.” 
I expected his laughter to make a sound, it 
was 60 violent.) Yes, yes, that Is true but 
they do nothing. There is no resistance, no 
underground. Think what they could do if 
they really wanted to, with the Arab coun- 
tries all around as a base. (Some Arabs did 
for a long time, Father—until! 1956, in fact; 
look at the countless incidents with the U.N 
police force called out to investigate murders, 
thefts, sabotage.) Oh, that was nothing, 
nothing to what they could do if they really 
wanted to. 

With another mute roar, he told me that 
the Arabs said, Firet we will finish with the 
Sabbaths, and then with the Sundays. They 
never changed their ideas. ‘They went 
around looking at the women and the houses 
they would take when they managed to get 
rid ot the Jews and the Christians. He 
laughed himself into a good shake over 
one. , > 

I asked about the Eichmann trial and the 
reaction of his Roman Catholic parishioners- 
Well, his Christian Arabs thought Hchmann 
‘was right, because the Jews were the en 
of the German state. They were always the 
enemy of the state; the Pharachs had to 
drive them out of Egypt, the Persian King 
tried to clear them out, Ferdinand and Ba- 
bella kicked them out of Spain. No one 
live on good terms with them, so Eic 
was right. (Horrified, really horrified, I said. 
“Surely that is not a Christian attitude to 
the most appalling murders we know about? 
He found it terribly funny that I should ex- 
pect a Christian attitude from Arabs.) 

“I do not like either Arabs or Jews,” the 
priest announced with great good humor. 
“but I serve them with my whole heart, as 
Imust.” 

He asked me at the door whether there ars 
any Christian Arabs in refugee camps. Tes. 
I had seen a camp of Christians in Lebanon. 

“I am surprised. There must be very few" 
I would have expected them to manage Der 
ter. They do not dream all the time. The 
have more contact with reality than tne 
Moslems.” 

By now I could foretell one local Arab a8. 
count of reality. First they explain 
they did not lose the war against the 
various others are ble for the 
Then they boast cheerfully of their ted 
material well-being, as if they had inven 
prosperity. At this stage, the Israeli J 
might be wisps of smoke; they had 
to do with bullding the country. nad 
Arabs are miserable; although they never 1? 
it so good, it is not good enough, owing: oy 
course, to the Jews. Usually these Arabs 
how much they love Nasser and in 
devotion are curiously remindful of 
Austrians, 25 years ago, when they 
the handsome distant leader, Adolf, 
whose hand all would flow. 
they believe they now want is to bring 
refugees home and partition the state. 
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have not considered this as a practical mat- 
ter, nor imagined its effects on their new- 
found prosperity. 

I yisited a school in a village where pros- 
Perity had broken out like a rash—new 
houses, shops, hospital, high school, bigger 
elementary schools—and the teachers’ ha- 
Tangued me as foreseen. After telling me 
how well off everyone was, and bragging of 
their growth, they told me they were all un- 
happy and poor because they had owned 

000 dunams of land (10,000 acres) and 
now only owned 10,000 dunams. But an- 
Other Arab, who had not overheard this con- 
versation and was employed as an agricul- 
tural inspector, explained that the 10,000 
dunams were irrigated, which was new, and 

they were scientifically farmed, and 
therefore produced far more than the 40,000 
had. To listen to these conversa- 

tions is work for a psychiatrist, not a 
Journalist. 
1 I yearned for my silent hotel room in 
erusalem, but Nissim had two heart's de- 
Sires, and Nissim was such a nice man that 
could not refuse him. There was a great 

y” he wanted me to meet, a Moslem. “She 

a Moslem women's club all alone, she,” 


Place and learn together, and hear lectures, 
ae women. Is it not wonderful?” I could 
He that Nissim was by nature a suffragette. 
also wanted me to visit a new village of 
Citize nt-built houses, which the Arab 
ns buy on the installment plan by pay- 

to & low rent. Not everyone has.a chance 
Nis den Such fine, inexpensive houses, and 
proud Luke all Jewish Israelis—is ardently 
Pirs of every improvement in his country. 

t we called on the lady, who lived in a 

ern villa, luxurious by middle-class 


Eastern 
Nissim t 
with we 


age from 15 to 60, and 
lectures king, child care, listened 
> ee were enthusiatic over their 


ter: th 
they fawn all this education, and after 


Only the 


Positions in th 
a e army. Her husband, 
hia pre art. has to take four buses to reach 
8,000 Of work, but here is this village of 

Jenne without a pharmacy; why don't 

“Ir open a p ? 

macy pre is such a crying need for a phar- 
One himesite oy doesn’t your husband start 


This is È 
were are no laws not a Communist state; 


ou 
Plainte: it not supposed to argue about com- 
Closed Ike SoMinable manners. Her face 
“The & lovely olive-colored trap. 
that they do not con- 
Druses, who in- 


8 It 3 = to me, and 
reasonable security. 
fight Tellas your men feel if called upon to 
relatives In Arabs. who might be their blood 
and intended to be their liberators? 

it is a good job for a man to 

¥ he cannot serve with his heart, 
Sell out if the time came? ‘That 
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She opened her closed face to say, “Yes, I 
see. But it is our country.” 

It was too hot, and too futile. Besides, I 
was tired of the convention which apparently 
requires non-Arabs to treat Arabs as if they 
were neurotic children, subject either to 
tantrums or to internal bleeding from 
spiritual wounds. This girl did not strike 
me as a pathetic weakling. 

“Only by right of conquest,” I said. In 
the seventh century. The Jews got here 
first, about 2,000 years ahead of you. You 
haven't lived as masters in your own house 
for a long time. Aside from the Crusaders, 
the Ottoman Turks bossed you for a steady 
400 years, before the British took over. Now 
the Jews have won back their land by right 
of conquest. Turn and turn about,” I said, 
feeling as beastly minded as an Arab myself. 
“Fair's fair.” 

“How was it?“ asked Nissim, who has 
been waiting in the car. “She is fine, isn't 
she? Think that she starts to teach the 
Muslim women. No other one did.” 

Israelis are the first to explain (and who 
know better?) that it is painful to be a 
minority: the Arabs in Palestine became a 
minority suddenly. It is grievous (as who 
knows better than Israelis?) to be separated 
from the numerous, needed members of your 
family. Israelis will also explain that the 
Arabs in Israel are torn in two: their racial 
loyalty belongs to the enemies of Israel, and 
they are afraid; if the Arab nations make 
war against Israel, as is regularly promised 
on the radio from Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, 
what will be their fate? Would the outside 
Arabs regard them, the Arabs inside Israel, 
as collaborators, traitors? 

The emotional position of the Israeli 
Arabs is tormenting (and is held in that 
torment by the Arab radio stations), though 
they are materially secure, protected by 
equal justice under law, and by an almost 
exaggerated respect for their feelings. If 
the Arab nations made peace with Israel, it 
is possible that all Israeli Arabs would re- 
lax, be happy, and wholehearted supporters 
of Israel. If not, not. No one, after listen- 
ing to Israeli Arabs, could believe that Pales- 
tinian refugees would be either contended 
or loyal citizens of Israel. 

The new village, that so pleased Nissim, 
was rows of small plastered houses painted 
in pastel shades, or white with pastel-col- 
ored woodwork. They have a porch-veranda, 
two fairly large rooms, a kitchen, a shower- 
washroom, and small gardens. No working- 
class Arabs I saw anywhere in the Middle 
East possess houses like these, but the 
owners were not satisfied, as I knew they 
would not be. One boy of about 14 could 
speak English; boys of this age are valuable 
informants—they parrot their elders without 
reflection. 

“We are very poor,” He said. 

“How can you be very poor and live in 
these houses? You have to pay for them.” 

“We must to work very hard. More harder 
than before. Terrible work. We have no 
land.” 

“Wasn't farming hard work?” 

“No. That was easy. Not like now.” 

“How does your family manage?” 

“My brother works. In Tel Aviv. 
gasoline station. That is terrible 
work.” 

When we left, the pretty, healthy children 
ran beside the car, shouting. I waived. 
Nissim looked queer, something was wrong; 
that chronic optimist seemed sad. 

“What's the matter, Nissim?” 

“Nothing. What the children say.” 

“You mean just now, shouting?” 

“Yes. They say: Where you going, bas- 
tard? Ispit on you.“ 

What for, I thought, what for, and will 
it never stop? 

“Do you hate the Arabs, Nissim?” 

“No, Of course no.“ 

“Why not?” 


In a 
hard 
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“What is the good of hate?” 

What indeed? Arabs gorge on hate, they 
roll in it, they breathe it. Jews top the 
hate list, but any foreigners are hateful 
enough. Arabs also hate each other, sep- 
arately and en masse. Their politiclans 
change the direction of their hate as they 
would change their shirts. Their press is 
vulgarly base with hate-filled cartoons; their 
reporting describes whatever hate is now 
uppermost and convenient. Their radio is 
a long scream of hate, a call to hate. They 
teach their children hate in school. They 
must love the taste of hate; it is their dally 
bread. And what good has it done them? 

There is no future in spending U.N. money 
to breed hate. There is no future in nagging 
or bullying Israel to commit suicide by the 
admission of a fatal locust swarm of 
enemies. That is no future in Nasser's solu- 
tion, the holy war against Israel; and we 
had better make this very clear, very quick- 
ly. Long bleak memories will recall the 
Sudetendeutsch and Czechoslovakia. In a 
new setting, Palestinian refugees assume the 
role of the Sudetendeutsch. Israel becomes 
Czechoslovakia. Propaganda the 
war for liberation of “our brothers.” Victory 
over a minor near enemy is planned as the 
essential first step on a long triumphant 
road of conquest. A thousand-year Muslim 
Reich, the African continent ruled by 
Egypt, may be a mad dream, but we have 
experience of mad dreams and mad dream- 
ers. We cannot be too careful. The echo 
of Hitler’es voice is heard again in the land, 
now speaking Arabic. 

Unfortunately for us all, including the 
Arabs, the Middle Eastern Arab nations have 
been hit by independence and the 20th cen- 
tury at the same time, It is a lot to handle, 
and they are not handling it safely or sanely. 
The cold war does not help them; it encour- 
ages folly. East and West both treat the 
Arabs with nervous anxiety; placatory and 
bribing, East and West keep their eyes fixed 
on the geographical location of the Arab 
states and the immense amount of oi] under 
their deserts. No one does or can talk prac- 
tical facts about Israel to the Arabs; it would 
be useless. Even the soundest Arab leaders 
have tied their own hands tight in an official 
hate policy. At present, any Arab govern- 
ment which urged a quick, peaceful, advan- 
tageous settlement of the Palestine refugee 
problem would be mobbed. The mobs have 
been indoctrinated for 13 years, as have the 
Arab refugees. 

The Palestinian refugees could have been 
absorbed into the economic life of the Arab 
countries long ago, despite the remark of 
UNRWA’'s Director—in his 1960 report—that 
jobs do not exist for the refugees in the Arab 
countries. Of course they do not exist; if 
they did, the Arab standard of life would be 
a finer and a better thing than it is now. 
The jobs must be made; but the Arab coun- 
tries need to have the jobs done as much as 
the refugees need to do them. The Director 
of UNRWA states, in the same report, that 
the majority of Palestinian refugees are un- 
skilled peasants and there are enough or too 
many of those in the Arab countries already. 
No doubt, But unskilled peasants, all over 
the world, have learned to become skilled 
factory workers or scientific farmers, at very 
short notice; that ability to learn is what 
makes our modern industrial civilization 
tick. The Yemenite Jews who moved in a 
week from the Middle Ages to Israel, the un- 
skilled Polish peasants operating the Nova 
Huta steel mills are obvious examples of this 
transformation. Neighboring Arabs regard 
the Palestinian Arabs as outstandingly intel- 
ligent. I would think this reputation de- 
served. There is no reason to believe that 
they cannot learn as others have. 

Where there’s a will—and as much unused 


sources, underpopulation 


industries as in the vast Arab territories— 
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there's a way. “Western Imperialists” would 
have to contribute most of the cash for the 
way, and it would be cheap at the price. It 
is more expensive to maintain paupers for- 
ever than to establish free, self-supporting 
citizens. One outlay of capital is futile and 
never ends; the other is a capital investment, 
humane and profitable, and pays for itself. 
It pays in buying peace, and we don't have 
to argue which is the better peace 
or war. “Western Imperialists” should pro- 
vide the way; the Arab governments would 
haye to provide the will. 

Economics are not all, and the tragedy of 
most refugees is not that they starve in their 
countries of adoption, but that thelr hearts 
and minds and souls starve. They are lonely 
strangers who do not speak the language of 
the new land, or know its customs; they are 
aliens. But the Palestian refugees look, feel, 
and organize themselves socially as the Arabs 
of the host countries do. They speak the 
same language, they practice the same relig- 
jon. The Christian minority would find fel- 
low minority Christians in every Arab coun- 
try except Lebanon, where they are on top. 
The Palestinian Arabs are not foreigners in 
the Arab world; they are members of their 
own family. 

to Arab politicians and apolo- 
gists, the Palestinian refugees refuse to be- 
come integrated in the Arab world; it is Pal- 
estine or nothing for them. Everyone shouts 
for the Palestinian refugees, and at them, 
and about them, but no one has ever asked 
the refugees what they themselves want: 
where do you want to live; what do you want 
to do? My tiny personal Gallup poll un- 
earthed plenty of refugees who were happy 
where they were and had no desire to return 
to Palestine, no matter what; and plenty of 
refugees who longed to emigrate to the 
richer Arab countries, where the future looks 
brighter, or out into the great non-Arab 


Arab Muslims and better people to do bust- 
ness with, none of them wanted to return to 
Israel, as Israeli citizens, and dwell in peace 
with their Jewish neighbors. We need a 
secret poll of both sexes, from the age of 12 
onward, to discover the refugees’ own wishes 
for their own lives. The poll would have to 
be secret because it Is impossible, even peril- 
ous, for an Arab refugee openly to disclaim 
interest in Palestine. Such a freethinker 
would be marked as a traitor to the Arab 
cause. Man is a political animal, but he also 
wants to live. Politics have offered a very 
dry crust to these refugees for a very long 
time. 


Yet the Arab governments insist that the 
Palestinian refugees are a political problem. 
Once a year, formally, they brandish these 
waiting lives at the U.N. Assembly. The rest 
of the year, with different degrees of inten- 
sity, depending on their domestic politics, 
they wield these waiting lives to stir up Arab 
hate at home. The Arab governments say 
they will not accept the existence of the 
state of Israel, now or eyer. The logical con- 
clusion is that, when ready, they intend to 
burst from their cold belligerent status into 
hot armed conflict and terminate Israel's ex- 
istence. We cannot force the Arab nations 
to make peace with Israel, but we have to 
prevent them from making actual war—for 
the sake of all human life, their dwn in- 
cluded, A yital preventive act would be to 
remove the Palestinian refugees as a justifi- 
cation of war. 


Is it fruitless to offer terms to the Arab 
governments? We cannot hurry them, or 
threaten them. Their pride has been 
scarred; they are uncertain nolsy adolescents 
in a tricky clever adult world; their national- 
ism is new, and they suspect insults or at- 
tacks on it, from every side; they do not live 
easily with themselves or with each other; 
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and they havé not yet understood that a 
nation is only as strong as its people—arms 
laid on top of disease, Uliteracy. and poverty 
are a useless burden. But if we know our 
own minds, are patient, firm, and generous, 
in time the Arab governments might allow 
us to enrich their countries. 

Our Western offer should be clear: 
UNRWA is to continue as a bridge to the fu- 
ture; we will pay for the bridge and the fu- 
ture—Palestinian refugees are gradually to 
become Arab citizens, earning their own live- 
lihood on land, in industries, which our 
money and technical help will make avail- 
able. All of this, but not another penny for 
a political problem. The Palestinian refu- 
gees must be taken out of politics forever 
and given the same charice that millions of 
refugees have had before them: a chance for 
work, private peace, and private life. 

Would the Arab governments reject such 
an offer flatly, in pique, and turn UNRWA 
over to the Russians? The Arab leaders do 
not care for communism at home. Russia, 
a5 parent and teacher of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Arab refugees, would not 
charm them. In the ugly East-West rivalry 
for Arab affection (and oil and geography), 
we might for once risk taking a reasonable, 
compassionate line. We are not likely to be 
outbid in this field. The Arab governments 
do not love us, but they fear the proselytiz- 
ing Communists more. 

UNRWA has been a splendid mother and 
father and can serve the refugees as a guide 
to the future. UNRWA's greatest gift to the 
refugees, to the Arab world, and, indirectly, 
to us ali is the education and health of its 

UNRWA should receive more money 
and be considered primarily an educational 
institution. In my opinion, UNRWA will be 
with us for some time, an admirable train- 
ing school for young Palestinians and a 
kindly old folks’ home for aged Palestinians. 
But UNRWA, too, must be taken out of 
politics. Its work should not be subject to 
Arab political supervision; none of its ac- 
tivities should be used for Arab propaganda 
purposes; and its Western personnel must 
keep themselves rigorously detached from 
the Arab-Israel controversy. 

The Palestinian refugees are a chain re- 
action. Arab politicians and apologists would 
have us believe that the explosion began 
with the Balfour Declaration to “view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
home for the Jewish people.” More likely, 
the explosion started in the depths of time 
when the Romans drove the Jews from their 
one and only homeland, the soil that grew 
their history, the Bible. Nearly 2,000 years 
later, Hitler and his followers committed 
such barbarous crimes against the Jews as 
all Christendom and all Islam, barbarous 
too, had never inflicted In the centuries of 
the Jewish dispersion. The Nazis and the 
gas chambers made the State of Israel in- 
evitable: the Palestinian Arabs and the five 
invading Arab armies determined the 
boundaries of Israel. 

The Palestinian refugees are unfortunate 
victims of a brief moment in history. It is 
forgotten that Jews are also victims in the 
same manner, of the same moment. The 
Arab-Israel war and its continuous after- 
math produced a two-way filght of peoples. 
Nearly half a million Jews, leaving behind 
everything they owned, escaped from the 
Arab countries where they lived to start life 
again as refugecs in Israel. Within one gen- 
eration, if civilization lasts, Palestinian ref- 
ugees will merge into the Arab nations, be- 
cause the young will insist on real lives in- 
stead of endless waiting. If we can keep 
the peace, however troubled, the children of 
Palestinian refugees will make themselves 
at home among their own kind, in their 
ancestral lands. For the Jews there is no 
other ancestral land that Israel. 
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Road Improvements in Foreign Countries 
at U.S. Taxpayers’ Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of H.R. 8612, the national home 
rule road program, my attention has been 
called to the many millions of American 
dollars that the International Coopera- 
tion Administration has made available 
to foreign countries for road improve- 
ments. 

The following summary of obligations 
for foreign highway projects reveals the 
many millions of U.S. dollars made avail- 
able and their worldwide distribution: 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
Summary of obligations for highway projects, 

cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948, to June 30, 1961 
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Summary of obligations for highway projects, 
cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948, to June 30, 1961— 
Continued 
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Okinawa: A Story of United States in 
Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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nolga INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, the Ho- 
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have not filled their emotional vacuum. 
They are “orphans,” Japanese by culture and 
preference, American wards by military 
necessity. 

Culturally, they would be more comfort- 
able if Okinawa once again were a Japanese 
prefecture. This is what they want. But 
economically; they've never had it so good as 
under American rule. They are the victims 
and the beneficiaries of a paradox. 

Politically, the people want more auton- 
omy, more American democracy. They re- 
sent U.S. military control, no matter how 
well meaning. They clearly and strongly 
prefer U.S. civilian control. 

They want to elect the Ryukyuan chief 
executive, now appointed by the U.S, high 
commissioner. They want to decide how 
their tax dollars should be spent, without 
American interference. 

Rebulfed in these desires, they suspect 
that the United States doesn't trust them 
with a full set of democratic tools. They 
suspect, too, that because they are friendly 
to America, they are being taken for granted 
when the foreign-aid dollars are allocated. 

“South Korea, Laos, Formosa—all get 
many millions more in ald than we do,” a 
top Okinawan government official com- 
plained to this writer. 

Basically peaceful, pliable people, Okina- 
wans are slow to take offense. Centuries of 
poverty and privation (they still remember 
prewar Japanese discrimination) have taught 
them to smile in the face of adversity. But 
its wrong to believe they can't be stirred to 
anger. 

In 1958, bitter about American payment 
policies for land appropriated for military 
use, they elected 5 members of the left-wing, 
anti-American Okinawa Peoples Party to the 
29-member Legislature. OPP captured 26.5 
percent of the vote. U.S. prestige took a 
nosedive. 

The explosive land issue later was resolved 
with adoption of an enlightened rental sys- 
tem that has satisfied most Okinawans 
whose property was taken for military in- 
stallations. But the inept handling has left 
scars. 

The United States suffered ‘another shock 
only last year. The occasion was President 
Eisenhower's brief stopover en route to 
Korea—after anti-American riots forced can- 
cellation of his Japan trip. Although the 
command assured Washington that Ike 
would be warmly welcomed by America's 
oriental charges, his visit was a failure. 

Briefly, this is what happened: 

Leftwing agitators and pro-Communist 
students appealed to the populace to demon- 
strate against Ike. They promised there 
would be no violence. A 

But military commanders, understandably 
concerned, took what turned out to be over- 
cautious security measures, The parade 
route was changed. Troops were posted at 
6-foot intervals along the highway, their 
backs to the motorcade, 

In Naha, the capital city, 4 Marine lieu- 
tenant colonel panicked at the sight of sev- 
eral hundred Okinawans snake dancing on 
the lawn fronting the Government buildings. 
He ordered his fatigue-clad men to draw 
thelr bayoncts. 

This maneuver infuriated even pro-Ameri- 
can Okinawans. The ranks of demonstrators 
Swelled. The upshot was that the President 
of the Nation that runs Okinawa, after 
chatting briefly with local leaders, was 
whisked off along an unpaved back road. 
The din of “Yankee, go home“ still rang in 
his ears. He was white-faced and angry. : 

American troops are In many places in this 
troubled world, but Okinawa is the only 
foreign area over which the United States 
exercises complete control. 

By terms of a 1957 Presidential Executive 
order, this control is vested in the Secretary 
of Defense. As a practical matter, he dele- 
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gates it to an Army general who assumes the 
title of high commissioner of the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

“The most striking feature of the Execu- 
tive order,” one authority has written, “is 
that it allots absolute powers to the high 
commissioner.” 

By virtue of this delegated authority, the 
high commissioner exercises all administra- 
tive, legislative, and Jurisdictional powers 
conferred on the United States. 

His authority includes the right to: 

1. Veto any bill or any part or portion 
thereof. 

2. Annul any law or any part or portion 
thereof within 45 days of its enactment. 

3. Remove any public official from office. 

Along with these sweeping powers go re- 
sponsibilities. The executive order directs 
him to “encourage the development of an 
effective and responsible Ryukuan Govern- 
ment, based on democratic principles and 
supported by a sound financial structure.” 

He also “shall make every effort to im- 
prove the well-being of the inhabitants 
+ „„ and shall continue to promote the 
economic and cultural advancement of the 
inhabitants.” 

Theoretically, his power is checked by this 
section: 

“The high commissioner shall preserve 
the basic liberties enjoyed by people in 
democratic countries, including freedom of 
speech, assembly, petition, religion, and 
press, and security from unreasonable 
searches ahd seizures and from deprivation 
of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.“ 

But the high commissioner has made no 
provision for trial by jury or grand jury in- 
dictment—not even for American military 
dependents or American civilians. 

The U.S. Constitution, reputed to be the 
world’s greatest document, was not exported 
in whole to Okinawa. 

WHAT LIFE JS LIKE FOR 65,000 AMERICANS 
BASED ON OKINAWA 

On a narrow, 66-mile island, bordered by 
the Pacific Ocean and the East China Sea, 
Washington has installed a unique military 


regime; 

For on Okinawa, the only foreign area un- 
der U.S. control, the military calls the shots— 
politically, economically, culturally, as well 
as militarily. 

Okinawa wasn't always choice duty for 


-American service personnel. Prior to 1950, 


it was an assignment to be avoided. “An 
outpost for outcasts,” “the end of the line,” 
were popular epithets. 

The Korean war, which underscored 
Okinawa's strategic importance, 
that. The United States embarked on a vast 
military expansion pr It was under- 
taken in the knowledge that the base might 
be held indefinitely. 

Official policy was to make Okinawa a 
pleasant place to live. In this, the United 
States has succeeded. ; 

What is life like for the 65,000 American 
servicemen, dependents, and civilian em- 
ployees stationed on this distant outpost? 

“On Okinawa,” said the southern-born 
wife of an Air Force major, “the livin’ is easy, 
man. Real easy.” 

“Where else,” asked an Army colonel, 
“could I drink Beefeaters’ gin for a quarter, 
eat a lobster dinner for $1.75, get my car 
polished for $1.25, my shoes shined for a 
nickel? Tell me.“ 

They, and many like them—officers and 
enlisted men—enthusiastically endorse Oki- 
nawa as a place to work and play. This feel- 
ing of attachment shows up in the duty ex- 
tension rate—reportedly the highest in the 
world. Few want to leave. 

For most, the chief attraction is the low 
cost of lving—the chance to save a few dol- 


lars without forgoing all luxuries. 3 
in the commissaries is cheap and plentiful; 
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the PX's are liberally stocked with American 
goods and appliances. And you can employ 
a maid for $20 a month, 

The vast Government housing areas com- 
pare favorably, both in appearance and dur- 
abllity, with those in Suburbia USA. They 
are beautifully landscaped and well main- 
tained. 

The sports enthusiast has his choice of 
several first-rate, U.S. built and operated golf 
courses. There is no shortage of swimming 
pools, tennis courts, and bowling alleys. The 
beaches are excellent. 

Chances are at night Mr. Serviceman will 
make a beeline for his air-conditiqned club. 
He'll imbibe a few of those quarter-a-shot 
drinks (some night they're only a dime), 
maybe watch television awhile, then sit down 
to a well-cooked meal. 

After dinner he can play the slot machines 
that are such stellar attractions at overseas 
military clubs. If it's bingo night, he can 
gamble for prizes worth hundreds of dollars. 
If he likes to dance, a slick combo, imported 
from Japan or the Philippines, will play ac- 
ceptable versions of “Stardust,” “Summer- 
time,” or “One O'Clock Jump.” 

The good life hasn't challenged the bar- 
riers of rank. This is still the Army. If any- 
thing, Okinawa life, military style, has be- 
come more rank conscious than in any other 
area where American troops are stationed, at 
home, or abroad. 

This is typified by the present license-tag 
system. 

There are 16 or so categories of license 
plates, depending on one’s rank. Bird colo- 
nels or generals and their Department of 
Army civilian equivalents (GS-16 and above) 
have their choice of low numbers or their 
initials on their plates. 

The same privilege is accorded chief mas- 
ter sergeants, except there's a small e in 
front to make sure nobody confuses them 
with generals. 

A lieutenant colonel’s plate carries the 
letters LO before the numbers, a major 
is designated MA, a captain is CP, and so on 
down through the officer categories. 

If a private has a car, his license tag 
numbers are preceded by a big EE. A cor- 
poral’s designation is ED. Things really get 
confusing at the sergeant level: 

It's just a plain E plus number for a 
senior master sergeant, EA is for a master 
sergeant, EB for technical sergeant, EC for 
staff sergeant. 

All American civilians who don't work for 
the military and all Okinawans have plain, 
old-fashioned numbers on their plates. 

The license plate system intrigues some 
newsmen. A Japan Times columnist who 
wrote about it says it mystified his readers. 
American reporters who have tried to find 
out who instituted the system encounter 
silence. They are only told it is toen- 
courage reenlistment. 

Servicemen have been asked, on exams 
for promotion, what they think of the sys- 
tem. The results haven't been publicized. 
The general impression the writer got is that 
most servicemen think the whole thing's 
dudicrous—somebody's wild idea. 

Another slice of life which amuses some 
observers, and irritates others, is the treat- 
ment accorded visiting VIP’s (very important 
persons). All Congressmen—even some 
newsmen—fall into this category. 

The standard operating procedure for 
handling a VIP includes a warm airport wel- 
come by command representatives, who 
present him with a detailed itinerary for his 
entire stay. i 

He is whisked away in a staff car, un- 
mistakably labeled “VIP” in bold, colored 
letters, to the plaza housing area where all 
dignitaries stay. For those to pay, 
the charge is $1.50 a day (dally laundry 
service included). 


` 
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Then follows a round of briefing, inter- 
views and parties with various high-ranking 
officials that keeps the VIP stepping lively 
from early morning until he sags, exhausted, 
into bed at night. 

A highlight is likely to be a helicopter ride 
or a tour of a new missile installation. If 
the VIP decides to hold a press conference— 
and such is discouraged until just before de- 
parture—a command representative is always 
present. 

On the rare occasions when a VIP junks 
his prepared schedule, the command frets. 
A visiting Congressman decided to dine with 
old friends at a local teahouse. Counter- 
intelligence agents quietly stood watch out- 
side to protect him. 

CIC agents sometimes are overzealous. 
One Congressman, alighting from his plane, 
spotted an old buddy on the outskirts of 
the welcoming delegation. He rushed for- 
ward to embrace his friend, a former resi- 
dent of Hawalli. They chatted briefly. 

Afterward an agent sidled up to the Con- 
gressman's friend. Say.“ he asked, “what 
did you whisper in the Congressman’s ear?" 

The red carpet treatment serves a dual 
purpose: the dignitiary leaves with vivid im- 
pressions of Okinawa’s strategic im: 
in the free world’s defense perimeter; he may 
also leave without contact with Okinawans 
and thus with little insight into their hopes 
and aspirations. 

“The brass,“ said one American critic, “is 
almost 100 percent successful in shielding 
VIP's from discontented elements in both the 
Okinawan and American civilian communi- 
ties.” 

Longtime observers of Okinawa military 
control say it is becoming more relaxed, 
more tolerant of dissenters, more conscious 
of its responsibilities year by year. 

Lt. Gen. Donald P. Booth, high commis- 
sioner from 1958 to early this year, did much 
to resolve conflicts with both the Okinawan 


population and nonmilitary American 
civilians. 
Booth encouraged participation in 


American-Okinawan friendship activities, in 
line with President Eisenhower's “People-to- 
People Program.” 

Community Relations Committees now ex- 
ist in all political subdivisions with a sub- 
stantial military population, to discuss 
mutual problems with Okinawan leaders. 
Service personnel repair school buildings, 
bulld water lines, teach English, sponsor 
scholarships and baseball tams, 

Booth’s successor, Lt. Gen. Paul W. Cara- 
way, also has hammered on the need for 
active participation in local affairs. 

In a recent talk, Caraway criticized the 
“triangle” type—the service family abroad 
“that moves in a social triangle: from their 
homes to their clubs to the commissaries 
and exchanges and back home again.” 

He said Americans overseas cannot afford 
to be charged with “triangle behavior. We 
cannt afford it as Americans and as members 
of the free world community.” 

Caraway also has served notice he will deal 
harshly with Americans who commit crimes 
against Okinawans—a situation which 
Okinawan newsmen claim is serious in places 
like Koza City. 

WHY THE MILITARY CONSIDERS OKINAWA OF 
SUCH STRATEGIC VALUE 

Why does the United States consider 
Okinawa to be a choice military base—prin- 
cipal link in the chain of free world defenses 
in the Far East? 

Why did the United States sever the is- 
land from Japan in a move that, some 
scholars say, still is veiled in mystery? What 
about this “residual sovereignty" doctrine? 
What was Okinawa's status before Uncle 
Sam took it over? 

Since maintenance of strategic military 
power is America’s sole purpose for staying 
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there, let's briefly examine its military signi- 
ficance. 

The high command understandably is 
reluctant to discuss this subject In specific 
terms. A stock answer is: “Just look at the 
map and you'll understand how strategic 
it is." Their main point: the proximity of 
Red China's eastern coastline—a mere 450 
miles, or a half hour by jet, away. 

More important than geographical loca- 
tion, however, is America’s freedom of ac- 
tion on Okinawa. There are no foreign gov- 
ernments to bargain with, nobody to tell the 
United States what it can and cannot do. 

For the military, such freedom these days 
means not only full flexibility in preparation 
for any conventional hostilities or “brush- 
Are“ type wars, but also the right to build 
missile installations, the right to store nu- 
clear weapons. 

Both Nike-Hercules and Hawk missile 
units have been installed on Okinawa. Mace 
B missiles with nuclear warheads are next, 
the authorities Missiles and Rockets maga- 
zine reports. 

This offensive missile, with a 1,200-mile 
range, will bring im t Red Chinese in- 
dustrial centers within easy striking dis- 
tance, 

Is the United States stockpiling atomic 
weapons on Okinawa? The command is 
noncommital, “I will neither confirm nor 
deny it,“ said Col. William H. Nelson, Jr» 
chief public information officer on the 
island. 

“There are the big bombs over there,” & 
friend told me on a nighttime drive through 
one part of Okinawa. He pointed to a dimly 
lit area off in the distance. “Enough to 
knock out every airfield in Red China.” 

What of Okinawa’s vulnerability to enemy 
attack? Aren't heavy troop concentrations 
and installations in a small area a prime 
target? 5 

Military commanders readily agree it is 
vulnerable, But, they add, so is every 
other base around the world—in varying 
degrees 

Okinawans are distressed by such talk. 
More than 100,000 of them—noncombatant 
civilians—perished in World War II. His- 
torlan H. Kerr observes: 

“No prefecture [of Japan] contributed 5° 
little to the preparation for war and its 
prosecution * * * but none suffered as mu 
in widespread misery, in loss of human lives 
and property, and in ultimate subservience 
to military occupation.” 

Fear of involvement in another such dis- 
aster, coupled with their historically 
traditions, compels them to consure 
United States. 

Introduction of nuclear weapons, said one 
resolution unanimously adopted by the leg- 
islature, could lead to “annihilation of | 
entire Okinawan population.” 

When World War II ended, no one thought 
Okinawa would become a permanent Ameri- 
can military base. But loss of China to the 
Communists and Okinawa’s usefulness dur- 
ing the Korean conflict changed all that. 

Thus, when the Japanese peace treaty was 
negotiated in 1951, the United States, some- 
how, emerged with full powers to gover? 
Okinawa, pending Its Inclusion in the United 
Nations trusteeship system (with the United 
States as sole administering authority)- 

Only scattered protests were heard. Indis 
objected on grounds Okinawa was sovereign 
Japanese territory that Japan had not 8C 
quired by conquest from another country- 

“For the United States to continue to ad- 
minister the islands,” India warned, “Can 
be a source of dissatisfaction to large section’ 
of the Japanese people and must carry 55 
seeds of future dispute and possible oon 
in the Par East." 

Perhaps because territorial acquisition 
runs counter to America’s heritage, the 18 
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Secretary of State John Foster Dulles an- 
nounced that Japan retained “residual sov- 
ereignty” over Okinawa. 

This is interpreted to mean that Japan 
some day will regain full control. 

In December 1953 Dulles said it was es- 
sential to peace and security that the United 
States remain on Okinawa “as long as condi- 
tions of threat and tension exist in the Far 

Former President Eleenhower in 1957 re- 
afirmed the residual sovereignty doctrine. 
President Kennedy followed suit—in his re- 
cent talks with Japan’s Prime Minister Ikeda. 

In abandoning its trusteeship proposal, 
Some experts believe, the United States dem- 
onstrated its intention not to take permanent 
Possession of Okinawa. 

The Okinawan people, who consider them- 
Selves to be Japanese (many Japanese dis- 
agree), want their status clarified. More and 
more they feel they are being used as pawns 
in United States-Japan relations. 

They were sorely disappointed that Ikeda 
didn’t discuss reversion with Kennedy. But 
they applauded promises of increased eco- 
nomic ald from both nations, and welcomed 

edy’s assurance they soon can fly Japa- 
8 from public buildings on national 
vs. 

Although some observers claim that Japan 
considers Okinawa to be expendable, the 
Okinawan people flatly reject such think- 
ing. They note they have been an integral 
Part of Japan since 1879 while, prior to that, 
2 cultural and economic ties had existed 

or centuries. 
5 A principal factor behind the reverslon- to- 
tg movement is the Okinawan's feeling 

Unealgness, of statelessness. It is a spirit- 
Ual, rather than an economic, need. 

W interpretation, advanced by Prof. 
t Ph Braibanti of Duke University, finds 
“Vor with many lending Okinawans: 

An emotional and spiritual void was 
Created by severance from Japan—the foun- 
object of the Ryukyuan's culture and the 

of thelr emotional allegiance for many 
generations. 
e all outward appearances the Ryukyus 
bere been cut off from their mainland and 
0 been occupied by a nation which, how- 
sz Well intentioned, 1s culturally allen. 
ver, the Japanese are now political 
> legal equals of the Americans; but the 
in their Japanese citizenship held 
ci Suspension, aro subject to military oc- 

Pation and are legally subordinate to both 
ing to and Japanese—a situation shock- 
2 self -reppect.“ 

FAILURE OF THE AMERICAN PRESS TO KEEP 

— INFORMED ON WHAT IS REALLY GO- 

ON IN OKINAWA 

one American press has failed in its re- 

hen lity to keep the world informed 

inaPpenings on Okinawa—locale of the 
8 Portant U.S. military base in Asia. 
20 to s dereliction starts right at home plate, 

peak, with the American-owned-and- 
— Okinawa Star. The finger 
new — — to the wire services, 
w „and some big newspapers 
mean have permanent correspondents over- 

Ironical] 


ye : 
18 done by 8 the best reporting job 


Neith uin Naha. , 
Internati, Associated Press nor United Press 
Okinawa. aa has a full-time reporter on 
Pondents Both depend on part-time corres- 

ATOY Who work for the Morning Star. 

wire service reporter drops by 

1y—but only for a few days en 
& more exciting assignment. 

© and the New York Times share 
Magasin correspondent—a harassed weekly 
deep in © publisher who admittedly is neck- 
Ala. He Production problems and financial 
reporting spare much time for searching 


Toute to 
a single 
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Although the U.S. press falls down on 
Okinawan news coverage, it’s true that it 
would be a difficult assignment for an inde- 
pendent-minded journalist. 

This is so because the U.S. military—tra- 
ditionally wary of newspapers. and news- 
papermen—can be pointedly (and success- 
Tully) hostile to unfriendly newsmen on 
Okinawa. 

Take the case of Peter Craigmoe, news 
editor of the Morning Star a couple of years 
back. He wrote a story about military 
housing developments that the command 
didn't like. He was openly reprimanded by 
an Army public information officer, who de- 
manded a retraction. 

Craigmoe refused. 

His “recalcitrant” attitude spurred Col. 
William H, Nelson Jr., top PIO on the island 
to action. He complained to Star Publisher 
Joseph Servaites and Editor Robert Prosser. 
Craigmoe was fired. 

Craigmoe's successor as news editor, J. R. 
Roseberry, claims he too was sacked—for 
writing an editorial sharply critical of an 
Air Force commander. 

Later, in the Honolulu Advertiser, Rose- 
berry wrote that the “outside world receives 
only a hazy picture at best of what tran- 
spires” on Okinawa. For this, he blamed 
military pressures, and fear and disinterest 
on the part of news media themselves. 

The Morning Star itself is a quasi-military 
publication that seldom criticizes the com- 
mand. Reason for this cozy relationship is 
primarily economic. The Star enjoys exclu- 
sive magazine distributorship rights in all 
the Island PXs—a lucrative arrangement. 

The Star and the command are wedded in 
other ways: 

The Star city editor, who is also part- 
time Associated Press correspondent, is a re- 
‘serve Army captain who pulls his duty in 
Colonel Nelson’s office on weekends. 

Also, Colonel Nelson’s chief assistant holds 
down a part-time job on the Star. 

“There's no question,” an observer said, 
“that the command is a lot more buddy- 
buddy with the Morning Star than with its 
own Stars and Stripes.” - 

A chief critic of military rule is Larry 
Krebs, 32, one-time University of Chicago 
student and ex-Army corporal, who pub- 
lishes a magazine called This Week on Oki- 
nawa. He also is the Time, Life, and New 
York Times correspondent. 

When the civil administrator's post be- 
came vacant 2 fears ago, Krebs lobbied vig- 
orously against appointment of another 
military man. 

He spent his own money for radiograms to 
key Congressmen, urging a civilian be named 
to the post. Congress disregarded his 
advice, r 

This may have influenced Krebs’ attitude; 
when Brig. Gen. John G. Ondrick assumed 
the job, Krebs didn’t wait long before tan- 
gling with him. 

He later charged Ondrick with “firing the 


competent people and those who disagreed 


with him.” One of those axed, Krebs said, 
was George Taggart, a widely known fisheries 
expert. 

Now, said Krebs in a recent interview, 
“Ondrick has had it. Since Caraway (Lt. 
Gen. Paul W. Caraway) took over, Ondrick 
has lost all his authority. He can't even 
hold a press conference any more.” 

Krebs’ acid pen and outspoken ways haye 
kept him in hot water—both with the com- 
mand and elements of the American busi- 
ness community. 

Counterintelligence agents keep close tabs 
on his movements. They got a court order 
in October 1959 and scrutinized all his 
mati—incoming and outgoing—for a period 
of 122 days. 

Krebs, who claims credit for initiating 
press criticism of the administration 2 years 
before the local langunge newspapers, shows 
signs of weakening. 
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“In one sense,“ he reflected, my maga- 
zine's independent view is outmoded. Both 
Ryukyu dailies—whose editors like to say 
that my magazine was the first truly inde- 
pendent publication on the island—now 
print the news as they see it. 

“I've been tilting with windmills and the 
fun of tilting isn’t what it used to be,” 
Krebs confessed. “Yes, and even I pull my 
punches. I have to ive with these people.“ 

Said a friend of Krebs: 

“Before he leaves I'm sure he hopes to 
succeed in his big ambition—to become a 
martyr to the cause of free speech and free 
press.“ 

The command, having put up with him 
for 7 years, isn't likely to let that happen. 


THE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM ON OKINAWA? 


A vociferous critic of Okinawa’s U.S.-im- 
posed military control is a tenacious Ameri- 
can lawyer who claims the basic governmen- 
tal structure is illegal. 

“The military is running Okinawa,” says 
Attorney Howard B. McClellan, “under a 
presidential executive order that itself is 
unconstitutional. 

“It confers powers the President doesn't 
have authority to confer—like the power to 
legislate or to create courts.” 

McClellan's principal quarrel is with the 
court system the United States created to 
try military dependents and other American 
citizens, as well as Okinawans charged with 
serious crimes, 

(Separate but subservient Okinnwan 
courts handle most cases involving Okin- 
awans.) 

Prosecutions are carried out, McClellan 
argues, in violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights because there is no 
provision for jury trial or grand jury indict- 
ment. 

“It's my opinion, one shared by other 
American lawyers here,” says McClellan, 
“that any time the United States proceeds 
against one of its citizens it may do so only 
within the framework of the Bill of Rights. 

“American ctvilians abroad must be tried 
in courts that are constitutionally estab- 
lished, after indictment by a grand jury and 
trial by petit jury. But on Okinawa, the 
United States prosecutes its citizens without 
any of these safeguards. 

“I don't believe the United States can rule 
anybody unless in time of war or state of 
national emergency—except within the 
framework of the Constitution.” 

McClellan, 41, a New Mexico native, started 
a law practice on Okinawa after serving a 
hitch there with the Alr Force. 

A squat, heavy-set man with penetrating 
blue eyes and a solemn manner, he's the ace 
trial lawyer on the island. His self-styled 
appellation: 

“Champion of all the lost causes.” 

McClellan and a fellow lawyer, Charles P. 
Hagood, formerly of Hawaii, are impatient 
to challenge the system's legality before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Thus far, they admit, they've been out- 
maneuvered by the military. 

They claim that any time there ls a chal- 
lenge to the system meaning the possibility 
of a habeas corpus petition’s being filed in 
Washington—the defendant is freed or 
treated leniently. r; 

American civilians, Hagood claims, have 
licenses to kill. ; 

“They [the judges] give you a scolding. 
a suspended sentence, and banish you from 
the kingdom—like getting a free ride home. 
“That's because they don't want a test of 
their authority. 

“This place,” Hagood observed, “ia run 
much like Hawaii was during the war. Only 
there is no emergency wartime justification. 

Russell L. Stevens, director of the U.S. Ju- 
dicial Department and chief justice of the 
appellate court, strongly disagrees with Mc- 
Clellan and Hagood on both the validity of 
the Executive order and the judicial system. 
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“There. is absolutely no question in my 
mind,” says Stevens, longtime Honolulu 
resident and former Guam attorney general, 
“about the complete constitutionality of the 
Executive order. 

“Both the Panama Canal and Guam, prior 
to 1950, were run under systems not greatly 
dissimilar to this one. The Executive order 
is sound as a dollar because Congress, by ap- 
propriating funds for this administration, 
has put its stamp of approval on everything 
going on here. 

“The Executive order doesn't provide for 
jury trials, so we don't have them. It's that 
simple. 

“U.S. laws,” Stevens continued. “generally 
speaking do not extend to Okinawa, which is 
a foreign country. 

“Constitutional rights, like trial by jury, 
do not extend to legal proceedings in foreign 
countries. 

“The Constitution does not follow the flag 
all over the world. For some purposes yes, 
for others no. It’s a very complex proposi- 
tion.” 

Stevens readily admitted that the judicial 
system isn't independent, since the high 
commissioner appoints the judges. 

“But the high commissioner or the civil 
administrator has never even hinted how I 
should rule on a case, My only contact with 
them is purely administrative,” he asserted. 

Stevens wouldn't venture a guess on how 
a US. mainland court would treat an ap- 
pellant from Okinawa. 

“In the absence of a precedent I would 
not know * * *.” 

Stevens wouldn't say so, but this writer 
learned that he favors instituting jury trials. 
He has been overruled by the military com- 
mand, 

The matter is now being studied by high 
Defense Department officials, it is reported. 

Assuming an appellant cannot seek redress 
in a US. appellate court, where can he 
take his legal troubles? 

Until recently it was believed he could 
appeal to the U.S. Department of Defense, 
which as jurisdiction over Okinawan courts. 

But Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
in refusing to pass judgment on a tax evasion 
case, ruled that his office would not act as a 
reviewing authority for the independent 
judiciary of Okinawa.” 

The present court system has some unique 
advantages for certain types of lawbreakers. 
Robert Prosser, editor of the English lan- 
guage dally, The Morning Star, pointed out 
in a recent article: 

“While it is currently impossible for an 
appellant on Okinawa to carry his woes back 
to a superior court in the States, it is also 
true that the person on Okinawa is safe 
from the long arm of the stateside lawsuit. 

“There is many a fugitive from a state- 
side alimony rap on Okinawa who would 
like to keep things just as they are. 


“While it is of scant comfort to the er- 


rant husband, wives who send them to an 
early grave via the family carving set are 
usually treated with benign approval by the 
present courts. 

“To change these courts would do a dis- 
tinct disservice to these two rather popular 
groups.” 

HOW VICE FLOURISHES ON OKINAWA 


Vice is big business on Okinawa. 

No one knows how big. Informed sources 
disagree whether it ranks before or after 
PX's in dollar volume. 

An estimated 15,000 to 20,000 girls, many 
fresh from the rice paddies and caneflelds, 
actively peddle sex to servicemen, tourists 
and localities. Fees: $1 to $10. 

The military looks the other way—unless 
an establishment's record is so flagrant as to 
require an off-limits sign. 

Most spots employ “hostesses” (B-girls in 
the United States) whose Job is to hustle 
drinks and provide companionship for cus- 
tomers. 
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World travelers belittle even the “classi- 
est" Okinawan nightspots as “poor imita- 
tions” of those in Tokyo's Yoshiwara district. 
They do admit, though, that its tab is much 
lower and the “girls have a certain rustic, 
unspolled charm.” 

The combination of low-cost sex and liquor 
figures prominently in the plans of entre- 
preneurs who would like to make Okinawa 
a tourist mecca. 

The vital role that these commodities 
play in the local economy was acknowledged 
by the Ryukyu Shimpo, one of two big Oki- 
nawa daily newspapers, in an article last 
March 


It noted that the business recession was 
becoming worse in base towns, 

Most hard hit by the tense situation in 
Laos are red-light quarters in Koza, Gush- 
ikawa, Ishikawa, Kin and Kushi, Some bars 
and cabarets have never been visited by a 
single American serviceman customer since 
the issuance of the Kennedy announcement 
that causes the U.S. military to stand by. 

Some are closed and others are changing 
to snack bars and other types of business to 
cater to Okinawa customers. 

Sources say there is little organized vice 
on Okinawa—just thousands of independent 
Operators. Venereal disease is fairly preva- 
lent. “We're very concerned about VD,” an 
American health official acknowledged. 

Gambling is another popular pastime on 
Okinawa, 

It centers primarily around the thousands 
of slot machines that are found in the mili- 
tary clubs. 

The machines are an indispenable part of 
every club's operation. Profits (averaging 
about 40 cents on the dollar) are used to 
hire entertainers as well as to keep food and 
drink prices at a low, level. 

Many Okinawans have become slot ma- 
chine addicts. At the Harborview Club, 
which has a limited Okinawan membership, 
local women play the one-armed bandits for 
hours at a stretch. The club has been nick- 
named “the gymnasium.” 

While the military ducks official comment 
on prostitution and gambling, veteran sery- 
icemen vigorously defend the system. 

“If it weren't for the easy availability of 
sex,” a Heutenant told me “our troops out 
here would go nuts.” 

Another problem is the off-base segre- 
tion situation. 

It exists at a place called Koza Four Cor- 
ners, an intersection in Koza City near 
sprawling Kadena Air Force Base. 

On one side of Four Corners is a section 
reserved for white servicemen, the other side 
is for Negroes. Both areas are saturated 
with bars and B-girls. 

The man who defies this color barrier 
endangers his life. s 

This contribution to interracial misunder- 
standing was the brainchild of an MP colonel, 
back in 1952. He decided segregation was 
necessary to protect servicemen from one 
another—to reduce incidents among white 
and Negro troops. 

For several years, trespassers were forci- 
bly removed by MP's. This ejection policy 
was abandoned about 1955, after criticism 
from the US. Negro press. But self-im- 
posed segregation remains. 

Although there have been trespassers’ in- 
vasions in strength in recent years, things 
haye been fairly quiet since a grenade- 
throwing incident 3 years ago. 

Stories about Koza Four Corners could 
fill a book, 

Attorney Charles P. Hagood, formerly of 
Honolulu, tells of driving through the 
Negro section one Sunday afternoon to find 
a white kid about 21 in the street, scr 
for help. He was bleeding from his head. 

"I asked him what happened. He said he 
was just walking down the street and some- 
body clouted him with a whisky bottle. 
He didn't know why. Turns out he had just 
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arrived on the island and didn't know the 
score. 

“I took him to the Yacht Club and combed 
glass out of his hair.” 

An island of “regimented vice” Ils what a 
Protestant clergyman called Okinawa in 
February 1960. He demanded that an Air 
Force general be recalled to Washington to 
explain why. 

What had incensed Caradine Hooten, gen- 
eral secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, was an article in Time maga- 
zine about activities at Kadena Airmen's 
Club. 

Entitled “Home Was Never Like This,” the 
Time story sald in part: 

“Okinawa's Kadena Airbase was last week 
proving that life in a remote U.S. military 
outpost facing Red China can indeed be 
beautiful. 

“Not only were the brass and high-ranking 
noncoms of Okinawa enjoying the privilege 
of private bathing beaches and their well- 
appointed clubs; even privates and corporals 
could go to their own pleasure domes for 
evening relaxation. 

“Each evening, busloads of pretty Oki- 
nawan hostesses pull up to the blue-and- 
white striped awning before the Kadena Air- 
men's Club, and the gaily chattering girls— 
each of whom has passed a physical exam— 
hurry inside to dance with and entertain 
GI's. The charge for an evening’s com- 
panionship: 75 cents.” 

The article spotlighted other club attrac- 
tions: 34 slot machines, bingo games with 
$1,000 prizes, 5-cent drinks, steaks for a 
quarter, and assorted other exciting attrac- 
tions. 

Air Force Commander Maj, Gen. Dale O. 
Smith denied the vice charges and invited 
local newsmen to dinner—to see for them- 
selves if anything was unsavory. 

Smith said the club employed the girls to 
dance with stag airmen—just like 
dancing partners back home. All were from 
good families, the general said, and had 
passed both medical and security checks. 

Impartial observers agreed that Time's 
“Life at Kadena” was e ted (the con- 
troversy quickly died), but shortly there- 
after the club banned all newsmen. 

The no-newsmen barrier still existed 3 
months ago when Al Ricketts, entertainment 
columnist for Stars and Stripes, tried to get 
into the club. 

Ricketts later ran an item which pointed 
out that the rule was ludicrous where Stars 
and Stripes is concerned. “It isn’t likely 
we would use this space to knock a military 
club. We're here to help,” Ricketts wrote- 

An investigation was launched to find out 
who banned Stars and Stripes, 

Another story that upset the command 

was written by J. R. Roseberry, former news 
editor of Okinawa Morning Star. It ap, 
peared in the Honolulu Advertiser late last 
year. 
8 bling, gin, and gals are the three 
G's that keep lonesome American GI's occu- 
pled on Okinawa during their off-duty 
hours,“ Roseberry reported. 

“Little or no attempt is made to hide 
prostitution on the island, It has what 
amounts to ‘unofficial official’ recognition by 
the U.S. military.“ 

“The brass," I was told by the unim“ 
peachable source, “hit the roof when they 
read Roseberry’s story. They're very sens 
tive about that sort of thing, you know. 

Just how sensitive I learned first tó 
when I casually broached the subject 1 
Col. William H. Nelson, Jr., the = 
top public information a a 
Colonel, what about prostitution and zum 
bling?” * 

The colonel looked upset. Tou aren are 
going to write anything about that, 
you?” He didn’t want to talk about It. 
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THE BOSS OF OKINAWA WEARS THREE STARS, 
THREE HATS 


The top man on Okinawa is a silghtly- 
built mild-mannered American with three 
stars, three hats, and a confident belief in 
his ability to maintain American prestige 
in this potentially explosive, key U.S. de- 
Tense base. 

He is Lt. Gen. Paul Wyatt Caraway— 
Commanding general of Army Forces on 
Okinawa, high commissioner of the Ryukyus 
and representative of the Pacific com- 
mander in chief, who freely discussed his 
Manifold duties in an hour-long interview. 

“I don't think it makes any difference,” 
Said General Caraway, “whether a man in a 
gray flannel suit or a khaki uniform runs 
this place.” 

That was his reply to the question of the 
desirability of U.S. civilian control of Oki- 
nawa in nonmiliary areas. Such a step has 

advocated by a consultant to the US. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It is 
desired by the Okinawan people. 

“I wouldn't argue the point,“ said Cara- 
Way, who devotes 80 percent of his time to 
his high commissioner's duties, “But a civil- 

administrator might encounter certain 
complications.” 

Caraway said he isn't aware of any “agita- 
tion” in U.S. Government circles, including 
the State Department, for a change to civil- 
ian control. 


his Okinawan post in February 


after serving as a key planner in the office 
2 Joint Chiefs of Staff, the general said 
t contemplate any basic administra- 

ve changes for the present. 
He as without merit charges 


“It is my opinion,” the general said de- 
— “that nothing we do out here 
travenes the U.S. Constitution. 
Just reread the Executive order, It has 
the basic protections and practically quotes 
old See Rights. If the forms don't 
people * * * well, they'll 
mate determine that for themselves” 
general said he hasn't ducked any 
— challenges to the present system an- 
Fore charge leveled by some American law- 
He denied there was any interference 
the press. He said there is no mail 
z *nsorship or telephone tapping, 
in Wr 8 indicated he will move cautiousiy 
the O! area of increased self-government for 


“There 
au ent, with the advice and under the 


Du process will continue. 

Roy one won't try to accelerate the self- 
y aant process. By that I don't mean 

But Capable of more self-government. 

dratt» can be harmed it put under forced 


“very tte, emphasized that there was a 

25 tle reservoir of managerial and leg- 
tion de available to the U.S. admin- 

an ae tried to utilize the com- 
Quest; available. It's purely a 
can j 8 and error how last 5 — 
term effort,» t a drag race but a long- 


What abou 
t accusations that he's run- 
aie Ben man show, that he has shunted 
of the — Gen. John G. Ondrick, director 
“The -called US, Civil Administration? 
Doin meh commissioner,” 
tor ting himself, “is the civil administra- 
. USCAR is simply 
ust operate differently than 


all the jobs I've had 
I've moved in 
*rything. I used to be a strategic plan- 


“In 
on ey 
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ner for the War Department. That's a job 
made up of millions of details and needing 
tremendous coordination. I have to know 
what is happening and to be sure everybody 
knows what he’s doing. I don't want chaos.” 

Furthermore,“ said Caraway, whose hobby 
is work, “I don't want General Ondrick as 
the civil administrator taking the brunt of 
things. I told them I had the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for what happens," 

“The bus stops here and not some place 
else.“ said the general. “I don't operate 
through a facade of people who diffuse re- 
sponsibility. I operate like Harry Truman 
did and as JFK. is trying to do. But I 
haven't usurped responsibilities as some of 
those USCAR people claim,” 

Caraway defends his veto power over acts 
of the Okinawan Legislature as “legitimate 
and necessary. I haven't used it yet and I'll 
be as careful about exercising it as my prede- 
cessors.“ 

The general brushed aside the big rever- 
sion question as a policy problem he's pro- 
hibited from commenting on. Then he 
added: “But military people, I would say, 
are naturally opposed.” The United States, 
the general said, pinpointing the overall 
problem, “will be here as long as threat and 
tension exist in the Far East. 

Caraway, whose parents, Thaddeus and 
Hattie, both served in the U.S. Senate, has 
made a favorable impression on the Oki- 
nawan people. He's a master public relations 
man when touring the countryside. Mr. 
Ambassador himself, an observer disclosed. 

“He is friendly with everybody and even 
shakes hands with the children. He wears 
a smile at all times. He already has appeared 
before more people in 5 months than his 
predecessor did in 3 years. He is also con- 
scious of press relations and treats the press 
pretty good. 

“In his office, however," the observer said, 
“he’s a real tiger. He just loves to work." 

Caraway also is noted for his tolerant at- 
titude toward dissenters and has a keenly 
developed sense of humor. 

At a recent press conference, a Ryukyu 
Shimpo reporter who, incidentally, had just 
returned from a 3-month “national leader” 
program in the United States, criticized Car- 
away for opposing an increase in personnel 
in two offices maintained by the Okinawan 
government in Japan. 

“It is indeed regrettable that the high 
commissioner has expressed views opposing 
this plan, sir.“ 

Caraway smiled. Mr. Shimoji * * * Iam 
sorry you do not approve of what I did,” ex- 
plaining that the Okinawan government had 
not justified the proposed personnel increase. 

The General’s laughing eyes swept the 
room, 

“I should hate this to turn into an exclu- 
sive interview between me and Mr. Shimoji, 
although I am enjoying it very much. Does 
anyone else have any questions?” 


THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATOR WHO BELIEVES OKI- 
NAWA WILL CONTINUE TO BE OCCUPIED FOR 
MANY YEARS 


Brig. Gen. John G. (Duke) Ondrick, 55, 
so-called civil administrator of Okinawa, 
firmly believes that no American abroad 
“should ever forget how to drive on the Los 
Angeles Freeway," 

This oft-quoted observation, emphasizing 
Ondrick's indorsement of the rotation sys- 
tem, has been cited as evidence that he 
fired key civilian personnel in his regime 
because of their long service overseas. 

Not true, says Ondrick, a big, bluff, affable 
hail-fellow-well-met type who has held the 
CA post for 2 years. 

Since Lt, Gen. Paul W. Caraway assumed 
the job of high commissioner in February, 
Ondrick’s star has been in eclipse. 

“Although I believe in rotation—every 
American should go home from time to time 
to get reacquainted with his country—I 
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didn't RIF (release through reductions in 
force) on tenure, but on jobs. 

“Some people don't understand the dy- 
namic changes that occur in an economy 
that starts from scratch. 

“Ten years ago there was a dire need for a 
transportation expert for Okinawa. I cut 
out the job when the need was gone. 

“Now I’ve put in for a bank examiner, 
one of 10 new jobs I've requested because 
of the booming economy, 

“Why, some of the Okinawans are so well 
off they drive around in air-conditioned 
cars. A pineapple expert also is badly 
needed now, 

“Some people have the idea,” the general 
reflected, “that they are never going to leave 
this place.” 

Ondrick, like General Caraway, is unsym- 
pathetic with advocates of U.S. civilian con- 
trol of Okinawa. 

“The Army,” he said, “has done a good 
job with no squawks. 

“You don’t hear anything about this place 
in Congress * * * no cries, no hullabaloo. 

“No, I don't see any contradictions in 
terms (a U.S. civil administration headed 
by Army generals on active duty). It's 
truly a civil administration—no bones 
about it. 

“More than 90 percent of my staff is 
civillan. I don't know what more could be 
accomplished by a civilian (in his job).” 

In Ondrick’s view, America will continue to 
occupy Okinawa for years to come. 

“I don't see us leaving as long as tension 
exists out this way. And I don't see Red 
China getting good enough to get in bed 
with.” 

In a speech early this year, entitled, “Why 
Are We Here?” Ondrick emphasized Okin- 
awa's strategic importance. It is so situated 
that “aggressive threats to the entire north- 
eastern, eastern and southeastern areas of 
Asia can be effectively countered from here.” 

It is a harsh fact, but nevertheless a fact,” 
he said, “that the Ryukyuan people are able 
today to live in peace, to go about their daily 
business of earning a living * * to live in 
dignity as human beings because of the 
presence in this area of forces sufficient to 
deter Communist conquest. 

“From our viewpoint, the nature of the 
common danger is such that we ought to be 
able to expect the utmost in cooperation 
from the Ryukyuan people in the perform- 
ance of our mission here,” 

In Ondrick’s opinion, the United States 
is not based on Okinawa but rather Okina- 
wa is the base.” 

Under questioning, Ondrick admitted that 
from a military standpoint freedom of action 
on Okinawa is more important than the 
geographical location, “although not much 
more 80.“ 

Does he believe Caraway has downgraded 
him? 

“I don't think so. Each high commis- 
sioner works differently." 

Ondrick maintains he isn't at all per- 
turbed by his administration's critics. 

“I don't even bother to answer criticisms 
from the so-called free press,” he said. 
“They leveled their pistols at the wrong 
head.” 

The general mentioned some of the posts 
he has held—deputy chief of staff for admin- 
istration of the 8th Army, deputy chief of 
staff of the 6th Army. 

Then he hunched forward to whisper con- 
fidingly to the reporter: 

“I'm a pro, a real pro.“ 

The implication was clear that his pres- 
ent job is duck soup for a man of his wide 
experience and capabilities. 4 : 

At the reporter’s request, the general sen 
an aide for a copy of his biography. He 
leaned his powerful shoulders back in his 
swivel chair and read it. 

“I almost forgot I had them,” he said. 
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He was referring to his decorations, which 
include a Silver Star. 

Although nobody on Okinawa doubts that 
Ondrick is a crack soldier, some have mis- 
givings about his ability to deal with a civil- 
ian population. 

“I've found him to be a sincere, straight- 
shooting guy who cleaned out some dead- 
wood,” one observer said, “But any Army 
general would be miscast in the role of civil 
administrator.” 

One of Ondrick’s severest critics is Ameril- 
can newsman Larry Krebs. 

Referring to Ondrick as the “sword in the 
gray flannel scabbard,” Krebs once wrote: 

“The civil administrator is an excellent 
soldier, a man of integrity, honor and intelli- 
gence. 

“I feel equally certain that the present 
position he holds is beyond his capabilities. 

“This view is shared by too many respon- 
elble Okinawans to be ignored.” 

AN INTERVIEW IN A DESERTED TEAHOUSE WITH 
“THE GRANDDADDY OF ALL OKINAWAN AGITATORS” 


The granddaddy of all Okinawan agitators, 
Kamejiro Senaga, still causes U.S. military 
commanders to blanch when they recall their 
troubles with him—even though, in recent 
years, the ranks of leftist political forces on 
Okinawa have thinned considerably. 

They labeled him the “Red Mayor of Naha" 
after his election as the capital city’s chief 
executive in 1956, and promptly set out to 
topple him from this high post. 

This they accomplished in less than a year. 

After a 90-minute-long exclusive inter- 
view with the 53-year-old Senaga in a pri- 
vate room at a deserted teahouse, I could 
understand the military's fear of this dap- 
per little man with a full bag of anti- 
American prejudices. (Reporter's note: I 
used my own interpreter to conduct the 
interview.) 

Principal plank in his platform, and that 
of the Okinawa People’s Party which he 
leads, can be summarized in a sentence: 

Immediate and complete reversion of 
Okinawa to Japan and abolition of all US. 
bases 


In the meantime, Senaga and OPP adyo- 
cate policies aimed at: 

Persuading the United States to remove 
all missile installations and nuclear weap- 
ons from Okinawa. 

Guaranteeing the rights of labor unions 
to organize without obtaining American 
approval, 

Getting the United States to pay rentals 
on former prefectural lands that are being 
used for bases, 

Gaining complete freedom of speech, as- 
sembly, press, and travel. 

“U.S. foreign policy,” Senaga asserted, “is 
& war policy because you are bringing Mace 
B missiles into Okinawa—missiles with nu- 
clear warheads and a range of 1,400 miles. 
This was announced 4 days after the Ken- 
nedy-Ikeda talks. 

“In this respect, Kennedy's policies are 
worse than Eisenhower's,” he said, because 
Mace B is much more powerful and offen- 
sive than the Nike-Hercules and Hawk mis- 
siles which are already here.” 

Senaga also would like to see the United 
States booted out of Japan. 

“Japan can't be independent if she has 
foreign troops and bases on her land.” 

Senaga, whose antipathy toward Japan's 
Liberal Democrats matches his anti~Ameri- 
canism, admits that reversion will be ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish, “because 
Ikeda is pro-American.” 

Under questioning, Senaga reluctantly ad- 
mited the United States has done a “little 
good" for Okinawa. He immediately quali- 
fied this faint bit of preise: 

“American democratic principles were in- 

.troduced here but military policies always 
have been given top priority. Protection of 
the people’s rights and property has become 
secondary. 
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“The United States has given economic 
assistance but it is insufficient compared to 
the aid we would get from Japan as & pre- 
fecture. 

“If we were again part of Japan our poor 
people would get medical treatment for 
nothing. There is no such law in Okinawa. 
When our people get sick they get poorer and 
poorer. The gap between the poor and rich 
is getting wider and wider.” 

Senaga refers to his U.S.-manipulated 
ouster as Naha’s mayor as, “very undemo- 
cratic * * > an infringement on basic hu- 
man rights * * * one of the most undemo- 
cratic examples ever seen in this world." 

Senaga says he still is ineligible to run for 
office, is forbidden to travel to Japan, and 
his party in prohibited from publishing a 
newspaper. 

The U.S. military has long assumed that 
Senaga is a dyed-in the-wool Communist. 
High American civilian officials aren't so sure. 
They say, “In the absence of documentary 
proof, we can just say he's Communist- 
oriented.” 

The question was put squarely to Senaga. 
His answer: 

“There are no Communists on Okinawa. 
Americans consider those who don't agree 
with them as Communists. I am not a 
Communist, 

“History will show whether Marx and 
Lenin principles are right. I'm preoccupied 
with the liberation of Okinawa and gaining 
people's basic rights and will accept any 
principle contributing to those goals. 

“The Japan Socialist Party has principles 
based on social democracy, It favors im- 
mediate reversion and I favor this, The OPP 
is like the leftwing in the Japan Socialist 
Party, but it is not Communist.” 

He chatted on, “I’m always considered 
anti-American, but I'm not against the 
American people. If I was, I wouldn't be 
interviewed by you today. My struggle is 
against your imperialistic policies. There is 
nothing personal.“ 

His attitude toward Soviet Russia? 

“The Russians aren't on Okinawa so. I 
don't know firsthand. From what I read 
in the papers Russia is proposing disarma- 
ment and peaceful coexistence and I favor 
that. Why can't America and Russia co- 
operate tn accomplishing those goals?” 

Senaga said he wasn't always in disfavor 
with the American military government. 

“I was jailed for 3 years in Yokohama for 
opposing the Japanese militarists,” he said. 
“After the war, the United States made me 
president of the Uruma Shimpo newspaper 
(now the Ryukyu Shimpo) because I was 
a pacifist. 

“Then they arrested me in 1954 and exiled 


me to Miyako for 2 years (for harboring a . 


political fugitive). The people didn’t like 
that treatment so when I was released I was 
elected mayor.” 

Senaga glanced at his watch. Time to go. 
He ran a hand through his thick black hair. 
He fingered his mustache, adjusted his 
brown gabardine slacks, smoothed his white 
cotton sports shirt. He descended the 
stairs. At the doorway he bowed slightly. 
“Sayonara.” 

He opened his khaki umbrella as protec- 
tion against the stifling midday sun and 
melted into the crowd. 

OKINAWA’S NATIVE CHIEF EXECUTIVE DOFSN'T 

THINK HE SHOULD BE APPOINTED BY THE 

UNITED STATES 


Seisaku Ota, 58, handsome, dapper chief 
executive of the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands, advocates a policy that could cost 
him his prestigious job. 

“I favor an elected chief executive,” said 
Ota, who now serves at the U.S. high com- 
missloner's pleasure. “The Okinawan 
ple don't have enough self-government.” 

Ota and other Okinawan leaders friendly 
to America believe Uncle Sam is neglecting 
her Far East wards. 
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In addition to the increased self-govern- 
ment issue, they complain about: 

The United States’ penny-pinching pol- 
icies that contrast sharply with her generos- 
ity toward countries like Laos, South Viet 
Nam, South Korea, Formosa. 

America's resistance to Okinawa's moves to 
tie herself closer to Japan. “ 

Continued rule by military men when they 
would prefer to deal with American civilians. 

Although cautious in his comments to this 
writer, Ota implied that America’s relatively 
low level of aid to Okinawa can damage our 
world posture. 

“We ate getting $4.6 million a year in di- 
rect aid now. For awhile, we only got $1 
million a year. We have asked for $10 mil- 
lion a year and I hope we get it,” Ota said. 

“I think America should do her best to 
improve the welfare and well-being of the 
Okinawan people in order to keep her good 
record in history as the great America. By 
doing so, it will be a driving force for closer 
coordination and a better relationship be- 
tween Japan and the United States.” 

Despite Okinawa's economic growth in re- 
cent years, Ota noted that “our living stand- 
ards are still lower than most Japanese pre- 
fectures.” (Just how Okinawa compares 
with Japan's 46 prefectures is disputed. Ota 
says Okinawa ranks 44th; a U.S. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee consultant rates 
Okinawa 38th). 

Ota, as chief exccutive, supervises all GRI 
executive agencies, which employ 9,200 per- 
sons. He is responsible for executing the 
laws and ordinances applicable to the Ry- 
ukyu Islands, He also heads the pro-Ameri- 
can Okinawa Liberal Democratic Party which 
presently controls the legislature. 

Okinawa-born, he had a distinguished ca- 
reer in the Japanese civil service. He was 
civil administrator of the Pescadores- Islands 
during World War II. 

Ota's assistant, Deputy Chief Executive 
Hiroshi Senaga was more talkative than his 
boss. 

A one time University of Hawall student, 
Senaga put the basic problem this way: 

“Our philosophy, our government policies 
and practices, the way we do things are simi- 
lar to Japan's—quite different from the 
United States. No one can judge which way 
ls better. 

“We want to do things in our own way- 
They are peculiar because of our geogrumu- 
cal location, social conditions and somewhat 
backward economy. This must be under- 
stood by the United States.” 

Senaga objects to U.S. control of Oki- 
nawan government purse strings. “We want 
budgetary freedom—the right to spend our 
own tax dollars in our own way.” 

He said all political parties support the 
elected chief executive proposal. 

“U.S. reaction,” he observed, “is always 
negative. They qoute the examples of Ha- 
wait and Alaska before statehood, when the 
President appointed the Governors. But 
Okinawa is not an American territory, and 
besides, the Governor of Puerto Rico 15 
elected.” ‘ 

US. reluctance to having Okinawa move 
closer to Japan’s orbit is another source 
irritation, Senaga said, 

“We want American to acknowledge Ok!- 
nawa’s special relationship to Japan, The 
United States should welcome any assistance 
that Japan gives us—economic, financial, 
technical, even administrative help. 

“The United States does it now (permits 
some Japanese aid), but from our viewpoint 
it’s not satisfactory. 

Although both Ota and Senaga under- 
standably side stepped the issue of military 
versus civilian control, other pro-American 
Okinawan political figures disc it 
freely—after being assured their identities 
would not be disclosed. 

One expressed this opinion (concurred in 
by two veteran observers) : 
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“All political leaders dislike military gov- 
ernment. They want civil control—no ques- 
tion about it. 

“Okinawans want a real, not artificial, civil 
administration, The sign says: ‘U.S. Civil 
Administration,’ but things are run just as 
they were when we had a military governor. 

‘seven been a song written about it.” 

Top American officials fully agree on one 
Point raised by critics—that there is insuffi- 
cient direct economic aid. 

“We are nious,” one told me on a 
not-for-attribution basis. 

“I would say that we pay a pretty small 

nce premium for what we have here— 
& billion-dollar base. There are certain 

People expect in the modern world in 
the way of social security and welfare pro- 
Frama. It's part and parcel of modern life 
and these people can't afford it. 

We can't buy friendship—here or else- 
Wwhere—but certain things can be done. An- 
‘ $4 or $5 million a year would mean a 


Don't forget this. The United States 
get full value for each dollar because 
e the money in concert with the 
‘wan government. We don’t have to 
Srease anybody's palm." 3 
Another ranking official observed: 
Ten years ago, $5 million would do a lot 
„ Now the economy is rolling along 
Pretty good. As an economy becomes more 
Sophisticated, it takes more money to make 
an impact. à 


"We should be prepared to step up our 
—— Much more than $5 million could be 
= on Without waste and for good purposes, 

© betterment of America’s image here 
and in the world,” 
= WOULD HAPPEN TO OKINAWA’S ECONOMY 
U.S, MILITARY FORCES WERE WITHDRAWN? 


oor U.S. military forces ever pulled out of 
2 her economy would collapse like 
W house in the path of a typhoon. 

wank the fact is that Okinawa’s material 

apa deins is highly dependent upon US. 

Pending. 

— dollars account for half the na- 
dome. The various services employ 


pona 28 Okinawans. Thousands more 
oan ¢ — and gardeners for Ameri- 


$93 million export-income 
“ ee a up by U.S. spending. 
beca is gigantic prop, partly 
increased trade and production, con- 
© progress has been made 
ears 


I id. total output ot goods and 
Per increased more than 8 percent 
P Capita income has climbed at a 
now stands at 6216—~ 
but higher than most Asian 
heavy reliance on armed forces 
Pend): ex- 
tures, however, worries both American 
Lt. 


Wan leaders. 

Gen, sare a Booth, former high- 
commissioner, out this concern in a 
9 to the legislature this year. 
sald ne, Progress has been favorable, Booth 
the econon nenta] problems remain 
excessive z is not fully stabilized, It is 
economy.” ependent on the military base 

He aal 


d agricuit 
80 hi ural production costs are 
Tice. Eh that the three basic commodities— 
more EAr, Pineapple—‘can all be imported 
locally =" Ply than they can be produced 


— — termed the trade balance “unsatis- 
milion © exports increased $5.5 
815.7 ps Pain 1959 to 1960, imports jumped by 
Okinawa’ or three times as much. 
same ag the basic economic problems are the 
grappled 1 ose with which her people have 
years. They can 


be or hundreds of 
this way: 
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Too many people, too little land, meager 
resources. 

Population density on Okinawa island— 
1,500 persons per square mile—is the world’s 
highest. Furthermore, it is increasing by 
15,000 people a year. 

Arable land is scarce and much of It is 
being used for military installations. Min- 
eral resources lack economic significance. 

Human resources, too, one authority points 
out are still at a relatively low level of de- 
velopment in terms of labor skills, tech- 
nical training and administrative abilities, 


There is inadequate venture capital to ex- 


ploit such resources as are available. 

“These are the ingedients of poverty * * * 
and Okinawa has always been poor,” this 
authority adds. 

In the long run, there are three possible 
solutions for Okinawa's economic ills: 

Increased industrialization with expanded 
trade and commerce, emigration and birth 
control. 

Income. from manufacturing has almost 
doubled during the past 5 years. New fac- 
tories include those for the manufacture of 
textiles, steel and electrical products, rubber 
shoes, chemicals, plywood, paper, and card- 
board 


Tourism is being eyed as a potential source 
of national wealth. The industry is now 
starting to crawl. Major drawbacks are lack 
of firstclass hotels and restaurants. A 
Hawaiian company, headed by State Repre- 
sentative Peter S. Iha, hopes to build a 
$1,200,000 hotel within a year. 

American and Okinawan officials have 
worked out a joint long-term economic plan 
to stimulate productivity by more efficient 
use and expansion of available resources. 

It contemplates increased technical train- 
ing, encouragement of foreign investment, 
and an expanded capital improvements pro- 
gram. 

The plan has its critics, An American 
businessman claims it is inadequate. 

“What is really needed,” he says, “is an 
Okinawan equivalent of Puerto Rico's Op- 
eration Boostrap plan which attracted for- 
eign investment with tax moratoriums, 
loans to industry, and other inducements.” 

“It leave much to be desired. In fact, I 
don't think they have a good workable 
plan,” says a Hawaiian entrepreneur who has 
scouted investment possibilities there. 

In recent years, birth control and emigra- 
tion have been viewed as partial answers to 
the over-population problem. 

There has been some postwar emigration 
to South America, where Okinawans are wel- 
come. U.S. Senator Oren E. Lona is spear- 
heading a move to establish a separate im- 
migration quota for Okinawa. The Oki- 
nawan Legislature is studying birth control 
measures, 

While living standards generally have im- 
proved considerably over prewar years, bene- 
fits have not been spread equally. 

“Many farmers haven't shared in the 
boom,“ a Hawallan observer reports. 

“Their lots are so small they can't utilize 
modern techniques. They have been slow 
to form cooperatives, ke those in Japan 
to pool land and resources.” 

A University of Hawail professor, a few 
years back, commented on the distribution 
of wealth: 

“The rich are getting richer and the poor 
are getting poorer. Instead of a big 5, 
though, they have a big 20.“ he said. 

An American official- complained about 
“exploitation of workers. Wages are low, 
prices are high and so are taxes. Labor 
unions are still weak. Businessmen have 
successfully resisted passage of a minimum 
wage law. 

“But it isn't true the poor are getting 
poorer. Walk along the streets and see if 
you find a person who looks underfed. The 
Okinawans wear better clothes and eat bet- 
ter than they ever did.” 
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“The business class is expanding,” he ob- 
served, “but not fast enough to suit us. 
Stock ownership isn’t yet widely spread.” 

Some Japanese social critics claim there 
is no middle class in Okinawa. They also 
assail ‘conspicuous consumption * * * the 
ostentatious display of wealth by the big 
businessmen who drive around in air-con- 
ditioned Cadillacs.” 

Such conditions, American officials point 
out, “are prevalent in any society that has 
undergone an industrial and social revolu- 
tion in a decade. In time they will be cor- 
rected.” 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND LABOR UNIONS—POTENT 
FORCES IN OKINAWA’'S NEW ORDER 


With the passing of Okinawa’s simple 
agricultural society, political parties and la- 
bor unions are emerging as potent forces in 
the new order. 

Their growth and development, along “re- 
sponsible” lines, have been encouraged by 
U.S. military authorities in the past several 

ears. 

7 For this, much credit is given Lt. Gen. 
Donald P. Booth, High Commissioner from 
1958 until early this year. 

The reserved, studious Booth made several 
moves that strengthened conservative forces 
and reduced the appeal of leftwing, anti- 
American elements. 

By helping resolve the bitterly unpopular 
land payment policies, he gained the respect 
and admiration of most Okinawans. 

By strongly advocating a two-party sys- 
tem, he helped persuade various factions to 
combine forces. 

By permitting military-employed workers 
to organize, he gave the struggling young 
trade union movement a needed boost. 

Booth's policies had tremendous impact. 

Politically, they helped pave the way for 
formation of the Okinawa Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party, which later took over legisla- 
tive control. It previously had been split 
into three factions. 

Booth sided unification efforts by promis- 
ing to appoint a chief executive who be- 
longed to the party holding a majority of 
legislative seats. 

In the labor field, Booth's sympathetic ap- 
proach was partly responsible for the tripling 
of union membership—from 5,000 to 15,000 
in 3 years. 

“It is my policy,” Booth wrote an Ameri- 
can labor organizer, “to encourage the or- 
derly growth of the union movement. His- 
tory has shown that employees’ tions 
have been a major factor in elevating the 
standard of living in modern economic 
life.” 

At the same time, Booth fought leftist po- 
litical groups and discouraged unions from 
engaging in political activity. 

He prevented the Communist-oriented 
Okinawa Peoples Party from publishing a 
newspaper (or house organ) during the elec- 
tion campaign. He refused to let several 
OPP leaders visit Japan. 

Unions suspected of Communist tendencies 
aren't certified. That means employers are 
not required to bargain with them. 

In his approach to both politics and 
unions, Booth undoubtedly was aided by De- 
fense Department experts in Washington. 

Reliable sources say top 833 
were consulted on ways prom K 

through 


man was tary 
partly to blame for delay,” an ICFTU spokes- 
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The Okinawa Liberal Democratic Party, 
modeled after Japan's Liberal Democratic 
Party and working closely with its leaders, 
scored a smashing victory in last November's 
election—capturing 22 of 29 legislative seats. 

Both the Okinawa Socialist Masses Party, 
a reformist, middle-of-the-road group, and 
the radical OPP, fared badly. OSMP lost 
four of its nine seats, while OPP slipped from 
five to one. One independent was elected. 
Three minor parties failed to gain represen- 
tation. 

The most conservative and pro-American 
of the various political groups, OLDP lead- 
ers shrewdly decided to identify themselves 
with the ruling Japanese party. 

To this end, Seisaku Ota, party chairman 
and Okinawa's chief executive, visited Japan 
prior to election. He conferred with Prime 
Minister Ikeda and other government of- 
ficials. In addition to widespread publicity, 
it is suspected that Ota returned with a 
sizable campaign kitty. 

The OLDP also jumped on the reversion 
bandwagon—emphasizing a gradual ap- 
proach—which contributed to its success. 

Whether Ota and OLDP can retain their 
lofty position hinges in large degree on the 
popularity of American policies. If US. 
prestige should slip, so will OLDP. 

OLDP lawmakers are under fire for reneg- 
ing on promises to cut taxes and boost gov- 
ernment employees’ pay. The fact they tried 
to raise their own salaries didn't help. 

Until recently, political parties, as such, 
were relatively insignificant. The individual 
politician was the dominant factor. His per- 
sonal ties and fund raising capacity were 
paramount. 

Although “personalism” remains strong, 
Organization, programs and issues are in- 
creasingly important. One political scien- 
tist observes: 

“Political trends of the past few years 
have indicated the rising importance of 
issues; men and parties of supposed pres- 
tige have been defeated by the issues and 
organization activities of their opponents. 
A transition of substantial proportions ap- 
pears to be slowly underway.” 

Simultaneously, pressure groups—teachers, 
businessmen, unionists—are gaining in 
number and influence. The leading news- 
paper, the Okinawa Times, is said to be 
crucial to the formation of public opin- 
ion. 

If voter turnout is an accurate barometer, 
Okinawans would appear to enjoy their 
politics. Of 448,887 registered voters, 
376,241, or 85 percent, participated in the 
last legislative election. 

Still, there are people who doubt the ex- 
tent to which they have embraced democ- 
racy. 

“In our 16 years here,” one observer com- 
mented, “we have never really gotten across 
the real meaning of democracy. Many Oki- 
nawans don’t understand that while de- 
mocracy has privileges, they must be earned. 

“There still a lot of vote buying and 
some neighborhoods operate under a group 
system whereby everybody votes as a bloc 
for a certain candidate—the candidate who 
appeals most to their emotions.” 

The fiedgling labor unions 
troubled by growing pains. 

They lave been handicapped by lack of 
experience, political interference, and inter- 
union strife. Various leftwing groups have 
attempted to horn in on their activities— 
particularly a Marxist student organization. 

Just 18 months ago, there was a bitter 
laundry strike. Employees, working for 5 
cents an hour (under sweatshop conditions), 
struck for 9. 

Student agitators moved in. They carried 
placards reading “Ban the Bomb,” “Ban the 
Bases.“ “Reversion Now.“ They chanted 
slogans and snake danced on the picket line, 
Popular revulsion to such tactics helped 
doom the strike. 


also are 
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“That kind of activity appears to be on the 
decline,” an American official said. “But the 
unions are made up of young kids in low- 
paying industries who may be susceptible to 
the leftist movement. There's no cause for 
complacency.” 

Methods used are often quite unortho- 
dox—at least by U.S. standards. 

During a recent strike, the company man- 
ager, a prominent American businessman, 
was held captive in his office for 25 hours. 
Okinawan police said they couldn’t inter- 
Tere unless there was violence. U.S. military 
officials stayed aloof. 

The businessman finally was rescued by 
Attorney Charles Hagood, formerly of Hono- 
lulu. Hagood cleared a path by swinging a 
bulging briefcase at the strikers—to enable 
police intervention. The demonstrators 
backed off. 

Commenting on the incident and several 
similar ones, the magazine This Week on 
Okinawa said: > 

“Many nonmilitary Americans * * * have 
come to the conclusion that if they want 
protection they must provide it themselves. 
It ts time for the authorities to decide 
whether law or vigilante action will prevail.” 

The local American Chamber of Commerce, 
fearful of “irresponsible” labor practices, re- 
cently proposed a Taft-Hartley type law for 
Okinawa, 

A union group exploded. 

“We protest the slave wage policies of 
the chamber and the explotation of Oki- 
nawans by foreign businessmen. We will 
push for reversion to Japan,” said the 
unionists. k 

“They completely ignored the fact,” said 
Chamber President Dale Lock, “that we 
favor a 12-cent-an-honr minimum wage law 
and 12 cents is a lot more than many work- 
ers now make.” 


WHAT THE OKINAWANS WOULD LIKE TO DO 
ABOUT THEIR ORPHAN STATUS 


Asking an Okinawan if he would like 
once more to be part of Japan is like asking 
an orphan if he would like to have parents. 
The answer, almost invariably, is yes. 

The reversion question, of course, isn’t 
that simple. It is so complex, in fact, so en- 
tangled in the web of international diplo- 
macy, it makes clear-cut analysis difficult. 

Some general observations: 

Okinawans consider themselves to be 
Japanese by culture and desire. A vast 
majority favors reverting to Japan's control. 

Most realize that immediate reversion 18 
neither practical nor even possible. 

Most are friendly to Americans and would 
be willing to permit the United States to re- 
tain her bases. 

They suspect, and with good reason, that 
the present Japanese Government isn't anx- 
fous to take them back—at least not yet. 
They are both bewildered and dismayed by 
this attitude. 

A young Okinawan political leader sees 
reversion in this light: 

“We would like to revert to Japan to- 
morrow. We know that is impossible. 

“We understand and appreciate why the 
United States is here—to help keep the peace 
in Asia. We know that if the United States 
pulled out, there would be a great economic 
crash. Many people would lose their jobs. 
The standard of living would go down. 

“We favor reversion—when time and the 
war situation permits. Once the free na- 
tions and the Communist countries work out 
some permanent ways of peace, peaceful co- 
existence, then Okinawa can revert to 
Japan.” 

He said reversion would bring certain eco- 
nomic benefits. 

“Modern society is progressing toward the 
welfare state. But things like retirement 
systems and crop insurance require a big 
pool. We can't afford them. As part of 
Japan, we would be eligible for these bene- 
fits. 
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“Furthermore, under Japan's prefectural 
equalization formula, we would collect more 
than $14 million a year in Federal aid. The 
United States only gives us $444 million. 

“Until such time as we do revert, we want 
closer ties with Japan. We hope the United 
States will permit this.” 

Basically, his views refiect those of the 
conservative, pro-American Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. It favors a step-by-step or 
piecemeal approach to reversion. 

Other political leaders and pressure groups 
urge reversion “as soon as possible.” A 

„Small, radical minority demands “immediate 
and complete“ reversion, plus abolition of 
U.S. bases. 

Political scientists and American officials 
agree that most Okinawans favor ultimate 
reversion to Japan. 

Why? 

“Japan is the fountainhead of Okinawan 
culture," explains Prof. Ralph Braibanti of 
Duke University. “Okinawans now live in 
a cultureless vacuum. The principal factor 
behind reversionist sentiment and anti- 
Americanism has been the uneasiness aris- 
ing from uncertainty. 

“The present statelessness of Ryukyuans 
is bewildering and degrading. They are 
citizens of neither Japan nor the United 
States nor even of a Ryukyuan nation.” 

Tsuyoshi Ginoza, an Okinawan who wrote 
his master’s thesis (University of Wisconsin) 
on the international legal status of the Ryu- 
kyus, points out that Okinawans: 

Don't enjoy the guarantees of either the 
Japanese or the U.S. Constitutions. Travel 
abroad, even a short visit to Japan, may be 
restricted by the passport control of the 
administering authority.” 

An American official believes the reversion 
question is more of a “popular feeling than 
a political movement. The people want to 
belong to somebody and the United States 
has said she doesn't want them permanent- 
ly.” 

Although it Is as politically unpopular to 
oppose reversion as it was in Hawall to buck 
statehood, there are dissenters. 

Discounting a few “independence” advo- 
cates, most opponents are businessmen who 
are fearful of competing against their 
shrewder and more experienced Japanese 
counterparts. 

“We have a protected economy now,” one 
told me. “We like things the way they are. 
The Japanese would gobble us up. Sure, 
we're for reversion—after we die.” 

An American of Okinawan ancestry, visit- 
ing relatives in Naha, bristled when asked 
about reversion, 

“That's all they talk about—reversion, 
reversion, reversion. It makes me sick. 
They don't know how well off they are. 
They can't compete with the Japanese. 
They'll lose their jobs.” 

U.S. military authorities are adamantly 
opposed to reversion. Some regard the 
movement as subversive. 

“Reversion to Japan?“ a colonel said, 
thinking out loud. “Not under any condi- 
tions," 

"To maintaln bases on Okinawa by agree- 
ment with a sovereign Japan,” says ano 
opponent, “would be to subject the security 
of our principal Pacific base to the uncertain- 
ties of our relations with Japan.” 

Okinawan leaders, of various political 
shades, appear to be increasingly suspicious 
of Japan's reversionist position. 

The Okinawa Times, the leading news- 
paper strongly criticized Prime Minister 
Ikeda for failing to bring up the subject at 
his summit conference with President Ken- 
nedy. 

The Times assumed that Ikeda, as leader 
of the country with residual sovereignty 
rights, would naturally request return 
administrative authority. Ikeda’s failure to 
do so, editorlalized the Times, “reveals the 
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weak-kneed attitude of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment.” 

The Times deemed “regrettable” the fact 
that “public election of the chief executive, 
freedom of travel to Japan, and expansion of 
nutomony, were disregarded at the confer- 
ence; * * * we cannot deny the fact that 
Ckinawan problems have seen no progress.” 

If, as is generally believed, virtually all 
elements in Japan want Okinawa back, how 
can Ikeda's position be explained? 

One can only speculate, Some educated 
guesses: 

If Japan regained control, permitting the 
United States to retain its bases, there would 
be a renewal of leftist agitation in Japan 
Which could endanger United States-Japan 
Telations. 

Ikeda's government likes the feeling of se- 
curity its gets from the presence of a power- 
ful American military establishment on 
Okinawa. 

Japan can use Okinawa as a leverage to 
extract economic and other concessions from 
the United States. 

It would be too costly for Japan. In addi- 
tion to su the Okinawan Govern- 
Ment, she would lose a large American dollar 
market, 

“Why take a sick child now when he's 
healing?” an Okinawan businessman said. 
“Wait until he gets healthy and then he 
Can come home to Papa.” 

Meantime, it can be assumed that Oki- 
Rawan leaders will continue to apply rever- 

pressure to both American and Japanese 
Governments—if for no other reason than 
to squeeze the last possible yen and dollar 
Out of both. 
THE CONLON REPORT—DO WE MISTRUST 
DEMOCRACY ON OKINAWA? 


What Okinawans consider the most sig- 
nificant analysis of their country 
and its problems is viewed with disfavor by 
Us, military authorities. 

That is because the study, made less than 
2 years ago for the U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, advocates American 
Civilian administration for Okinawa. 3 

Called the Conlon report, it was prepared 
by Robert A. Scalapino of the University of 
California. 


Although the Okinawa section is only five 
Pages long and is available free, the High 
pommissioner's Office of Public Affairs doesn't 

ve copies. i 

Or so this reporter was told several times 


“swear. by the Conlon 
— bible to them.” 

are impatient for the day when the 
American Government will carry out its rec- 
ommendations. ` 

pal points in this report: 

US. civilian government should be estab- 
Within the near future. 
was chief executive should be 


. Okinawans want to revert to Japan. 

© United States, before too long, should 

ly return Okinawa to Japanese control 

an agreement permitting retention of 
ay bases, 

United States inept handling of the 
soe & few years back did much to 
Create a strong icftwing political movement. 
in iain Policy issues confronting America 
the ewe, the report points out, turn on 

type of administration and the degree of 
10081 self-government. 

present, Okinawa is under military 

ule; — pata commissioner is the com- 

- The primary argument 

Oku 015 System is that since we are in 

— for military reasons only, it is 

sibit t military authorities hold respon- 

= y for policy decisions. 
1 been argued that a civilian head 
tive in ack authority and might be ineffec- 


face of military pressures.” 
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The case for continued military adminis- 
tration is not without merit, the report says, 
but arguments “favoring some type of 
civilian administration are more powerful.” 

Three main arguments are: 5 

Almost all Okinawan leaders, with very 
few exceptions, favor a civilian government. 

It would create a much more effective 
political symbol for the United States in 
Okinawa and in the whole of Asia. 

It would be a logical step in the growth 


of America’s position in Okinawa, comple-. 


ment local democratic efforts, and repre- 
sent a necessary transitional stage prior to 
any Japanese administration. 

The report suggests that a civilian high 
commissioner could fuction under either the 
Department of Defense, State or Interior as 
long as he had explicit lines of authority. 

U.S. refusal to permit election of the 
chief executive is very vulnerable politi- 
cally, the report notes. 

Having established Okinawan democracy, 
we are now saying that we do not trust it. 
To many Okinawan leaders this stand is ret- 
rogression, If our position is adamantly 
held, once again the cause of political mod- 
eration in @kinawa may be harmed. 

The United States should permit the elec- 
tion of the Okinawan chief executive. 

Past U.S. mistakes did much to promote 
the cause of radicalism in Okinawan politics, 
the report claims. 

“The lettwing Okinawa Peoples Party, 
capitalizing upon our deeply unpopular land 
policies, rose rapidly after 1952 to become the 
strongest single force in Okinawa politics. 

“Our abandonment of the lump-sum pay- 
ment system has helped to reduce the appeal 
of radicalism. 

“Obviously, the Okinawan political scene 
has elements of weakness and uncertainty. 

“In part, the fault is ours. We did much 
to build a far-left movement in this un- 
likely place by failing to handle basic is- 
sues like land policy properly and in time.” 

Since the Conlon report was written, the 
conservative pro-American Okinawa Liberal 
Democratic Party is now the siggle strongest 
force. 

Prior to 1960, conservative elements had 
been hurt by internal dissension and Ameri- 
ca's land policies. 

On the reversion issue, the report says, in 


“The Okinawan people are Japanese in 
culture and in desire. ~ 

“By a heavy majority they favor return to 
Japan, but thelr interest in the subject or 
intensity of feeling varies with the individ- 
ual or social group and with the times. 

“The call for reversion is partly a form 
of protest. Thus, when grievances mount, 
it becomes louder, while in periods of rela- 
tive satisfaction, it is more subdued. 

“Broadly speaking, however, the overall 
political pressure for reversion will probably 
become stronger rather than weaker with 
the passage of time.” 

While the climate of American-Okinawan 
relations is greatly improved, the report 
says, “these gains can probably be held and 
advanced only if development continues on 
both the economic and political fronts.” 

‘The report ends on this note: 

“At some point in the not-distant future, 
it will probably be desirable to return Oki- 
nawa to Japanese authorities, with an agree- 
ment for the retention of American military 
bases, 

“In the meantime, we should take the 
political and economic actions necessary to 
make our positions most acceptable and ben- 
eficial to the Okinawans whose good will we 
will always want.” 

IF WE PAIL IN OKINAWA, WE MAY NOT ONLY 
LOSE 800,000 OKINAWANS, BUT 2 BILLION 
ASIANS 
It would seem time for America to take 

a hard, look at her 16-year occu- 

pation of Okinawa to determine what our 

future position there should be. 
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Some observers believe present U.S. policies 
in her key Pacific defense outpost could, if 
left unchanged, seriously tarnish America’s 
image in the eyes of all 3 i 

Some principal areas to consider: 

‘The United 88 never has indicated how 
long she intends to rule Okinawa, except 
for general references that it will be as long 
as conditions of threat and tension exist in 
the Far East. 

The continued need for 3 
regime in opposition both to - 
tions of civil supremacy and the desires of 
the Okinawan people. 

The failure to permit a greater measure 
of self-government. 

Unrealistically low economic aid policies 
which are in striking contrast to America's 
open-handed generosity toward other Far 
East countries. 

Certainly the most delicate, and complex, 
problem involved in United States-Okinawa 
relations is the occupation's duration. 

Will it last for 5 years? Ten years? Fifty 
years? Okinawans would like some idea of 
how long the United States plans to retain 
administrative control. 

There are two broad alternatives, a con- 
sultant to the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has pointed out: 

Maintain the status quo and refuse to 
speculate on future plans, or think in terms 
of laying the groundwork for eventually re- 
turning Okinawa to Japan. 

While the first alternative has “maximum 
military flexibility and convenience * * * it 
has one fatal weakness: it pays no homage 
to the dominant political factors in the 
equation, and would ultimately be self-de- 
feating. 

“Our Okinawa policy must be a part of, 
not apart from, our Japan policy. The po- 
litical facts of life dictate that Okinawa is 
Japanese and must at some point revert to 
Japan. 

“A proper sense of timing on this Issue 
and correct interim policies, both political 
and economic, are crucial to our long-range 
interests.” 


A veteran Okinawan observer put it this 
way: 

“It is the Okinawan, seeking iden- 
tity, who will fight hardest for reversion 
unless he is given a more specific answer to 
the how-long-will-it-be question. 

“He does not know that Japan treated 
Okinawa like a poor country cousin before 
the war. He only knows he wants to be 
part of a bigger entity and that, at the pres- 
ent, his Japanese counterpart is better edu- 
cated, better fed and clothed in most areas.” 

The question of U.S. military versus civil- 
ian control has been given scant attention in 
Congress. 

A Congressman who broached the subject 
to a Defense Department official last year 
was brushed off. 

“The Department of Defense is not pre- 
pared to contemplate this (civilian con- 
oars in the immediate future,” the official 


Many observers believe the issue is an im- 
portant one that should be thoroughly re- 
viewed by key administration and congres- 
sional leaders, 

Although all political elements in Okinawa 
are clamoring for more self-government, 
their pleas have been resisted. 

Principal issue is election of the chief 
executive. Okinawan leaders have difficulty 
understanding why this “democratic” move 
is opposed—particularly when the U.S. high 
commissioner has absolute veto power. 

U.S. economic aid has been woefully in- 
adequate, the Okinawans complain. From 
1954 to 1959 it averaged little more than $1 
million a year. ee, 

Congress, apparently agreeing the — 
nawans had a legitimate gripe, last year 
authorized a maximum of $6 million a year 
for economic assistance. But it appropri- 
ated only $4.4 million, 
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The so-called Price bill was hailed by Con- 
gressman DANIEL K. Inouye as a “symbol 
of economic salvation for the Okinawan 
people.” Okinawans agree it was a big step 
forward. But they are fighting for a mini- 
mum of $10 million annually—an amount 
top American officials privately admit could 
be wisely spent. 

Other areas where present policies could 
stand reexamination include matters like 
travel restrictions between Okinawa and Ja- 
pan, applicability of the U.S. Constitution, 
legality of the court system, the need for a 
separate immigration quota for Okinawans, 

Six years ago, American newsman Larry 
Krebs discussed Okinawa's significance in an 
editorial that attracted considerable atten- 
tion. It would appear to be equally valid 
today. Said the editorial in part: 

“Okinawa is as important a place as exists 
in today’s troubled world. The world has 
always been troubled but Okinawa has not 
always been so important. 

“It’s important for three reasons: it is a 
military base; it is part of Asia; it is under 
the complete control of the United States. 
Its value as a military base is generally 
known arid accepted; its significance as part 
of Asia is not. 

“Elsewhere in the world our foreign policy 
has inherent excuses to cover failure: the 
resurgence of nationalism curtalls a policy in 
one country; the fall of a cabinet precip- 
itates a crisis in another; Communists snarl 
a plan in a third. 

“Not so on Okinawa. Here we, and we 
alone, control. Here is Asia with the age-old 
problems of land, of poverty, of disease, of 
democracy without ‘a democratic tradition, 
the problems of an uprooted, bifurcated cul- 
ture with shallow roots in the past and vague 
hopes for the future. The problems of a 
people shopping for something to put their 
trust in. 


“Solve these problems even partially and 
the world will point a finger and marvel. 
But if, with unlimited control and virtually 
unlimited funds, if we can't make the Amer- 
ican dream work for 800,000 Ryukyuans, the 
2 billion Asians will know it. 

“We may not only lose face; we may lose 
Asia.” 


UHF Versus VHF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much concerned over a situation 
which has arisen as a result of an order 
recently issued by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission on deintermixture. 
This concerns some eight major cities, 
and I believe, if carried out, will ulti- 
mately spread to possibly every other 
city in the country that now enjoys very 
high frequency reception. In effect, the 
order of the Commission requires the 
cities affected to utilize ultra high fre- 
quency in lieu of very high frequency, 
thus depriving many areas of all re- 
ception. 

For the benefit of my colleagues whom 
I know are most interested in this mat- 
ter I include, under unanimous con- 
sent, the various bills and resolutions 
that have been introduced in this Con- 
gress to this particular matter in the 
Record at this point: 
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H. R. 9267 
[87th Congress, Ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 16, 1961 


Mr. Roserts introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 


To place certain limitations on the authority 
of the Federal unications Commis- 
sion to delete previously assigned very 
high frequency television channels, to giye 
the Commission certain regulatory author- 
ity over television receiving apparatus, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, but nothing in 
this Act shall authorize the Commission to 
delete the assignment of any television fre- 
quency between fifty-four m yeles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any com- 
munity on or prior to September 1. 1961, for 
the purpose of having all commercial and 
educational television stations in that com- 
munity operate on frequencies*outside the 
frequency band between fifty-four mega- 
cycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels)”. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph; 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies al- 
located by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies between 
fifty-four megacycles and two hundred and 
sixteen megacycles (very high frequency 
channels) s@ allocated on September 1, 1961, 
and to prescribe minimum performance ca- 
pabilities for such apparatus appropriate to 
such requirement, when such apparatus is 
traded, shipped, or transported In interstate 
commerce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or 
resale to the public.” 

Sec. 3. Title IIT of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 

TELEVISION SETS 

“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 
tion 303 unless it complies with the require- 
ments prescribed by the Commission pur- 
suant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.” 


H. R. 9277 
[87th Congress, 1st Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 18, 1961 
Mr. Moss introduced the following bill; 


which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 

To place certain limitations on the authority 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to delete previously assigned very 
high frequency television channels, to give 
the Commission certain regulatory author- 
ity over television receiving apparatus, and 
for other purposes 


September 26 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
paragraph (c) of section 303 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “but noth- 
ing in this Act shall authorize the Commis- 
sion to delete the assignment of any tele- 
vision frequency between 54 megacycles and 
216 megacycles (very high frequency chan- 
nels) made to any community on or prior 
to September 1, 1961, for the purpose of 
haying all commercial and educational tele- 
vision stations in that community operate 
on frequencies outside the frequency band 
between 54 megacycles and 216 megacycles 
(very high frequency channels)”. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies allo- 
cated by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies be- 
tween 54 megacycles and 216 megacycles 
(very high frequency channels) so allocated 
on September 1, 1961, and to prescribe 
minimum performance capabilities for such 
apparatus appropriate to such requirement, 
when such apparatus is traded, shipped, oF 
transported in interstate commerce, or is im- 
ported from any foreign country into the 
United States, for sale or resale to the 
public.” 

Sec, 3. Title III of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section; 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 


“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or im 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 
tion 303 unless it complies with the 
requirements prescribed by the on 
pursuant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.” 


H. R. 9291 
[87th Congress, Ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 19, 1961 
Mr. AnpersoN of Illinois introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


A BILL 


To place certain limitations on the authority 
of the Federal Communications a 
sion to delete previously assigned very 
high frequency television channels, to give 
the Commission certain regulatory author 4 
ity over television receiving apparatus, an 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House Of 

Representatives of the United States 9 

America in Congress assembled, That 

graph (c) of section 303 of the Comm 

tions Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 

immediately before the semicolon at th 

end thereof the following: “, but no 

in this Act shall authorize the Commission 

to delete the assignment of any televis! d 

frequency between fifty-four megacycles un 

two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any nae 
munity on or prior to September 1, 1961, EA 
the purpose of having all commercial ab 
educational television stations in that “gn 
munity operate on frequencies outside 

frequency band between fifty-four 


megs” 


1961 


cycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels)". 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
Paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies allo- 
da ted by the Commission to television broad- 
Casting, including frequencies between fifty- 
four megacycles and two hundred and six- 

megacycles (very high frequency chan- 
nels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, and 
to prescribe minimum performance capa- 
bilities for such apparatus appropriate to 
duch requirement, when such apparatus is 
ed, shipped, or transported in interstate 
erce, or is im from any foreign 
Country into the United States, for sale or 
Tesale to the public.” 

Bec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 

S TELEVISION SETS 

Sec, 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
Som any foreign country into the United 

tes, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
5 tus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 

on 803 unless it complies with the require- 
ts prescribed by the Commission pur- 
mant to the authority provided in that 
not ph: Provided, That this section shall 
— apply to carriers transporting such appa- 
Without trading in it.” 
` — 


H. R. 9293 
[87th Congress, ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 19, 1961 
Mr, Bempnnz introduced the following bill; 


[uch was referred to the Committee on 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 

Of the limitations on the authority 

slon Communications Commis- 
high To delete previously assigned very 
the cor auency television channels, to give 
tt on certain regulatory author- 
ri Over television receiving apparatus, and 
$ Other purposes 

of — dy the Senate and House 

ves 
America in Conore io the United States of 


To place certain 


this © following: “, but nothing in 
delete . PAN authorize the p EEATT to 
Quency betuslünment ot any television fre- 
two h ‘ween fifty-four megacycles and 
high fr and sixteen les (very 
Muni. 3 channels) made to any com- 
= n 1 to 8 1, 1961, for 

ucati * commercial and 
Munity on television stations in that com- 


8 
Meh frequency ; Ne Jmegacyeles (very 
Sd by adaing ut hne an 3034s further amend- 

0 paragraph: end thereof the following 


Have authorit 
y to require that a 
psa to receive television e 
of ultaneously with sound be ca- 
receiving all frequencies allocated by 
inclu S on to television broadcasting, 
— Tequencies between fifty-four 
les (ers See and sixteen 
frequency channels 
Prescribe ad on September 1, 1961, and to 
for such minimum performance capabilities 
PParatus appropriate to such re- 
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quirement, when such apparatus is traded, 
shipped, or transported in interstate com- 
merce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or re- 
sale to the public.” 

Sec. 3. Title IN of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: ý 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 

TELEVISION SETS 


“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, appa- 
ratus described in paragraph (s) of section 
303 unless it complies with the requirements 
prescribed by the Commission pursuant to 
the authority provided in that paragraph: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to carriers transporting such apparatus with- 
out trading in it.” 


H. R. 9322 
[87th Congress, Ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 20, 1961 


Mr, Rey introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 


To place certain limitations on the authority 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to delete previously assigned very 
high frequency television channels, to give 
the Commission certain regulatory author- 
ity over television receiving apparatus, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, but nothing 
in this Act shall authorize the Commission 
to delete the assignment of any television 
frequency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any 
community on or prior to September 1, 1961, 
for the purpose of having all commercial 
and educational television stations in that 
community operate on frequencies outside 
the frequency band between fifty-four meg- 
acycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels) “. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies al- 
located by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies between 
fifty-four megacycles and two hundred and 
sixteen megacycles (very high frequency 
channels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, 
and to prescribe minimum performance 
capabilities for such apparatus appropriate 
to such requirement, when such apparatus 
is traded, shipped, or transported in inter- 
state commerce, or is im: from any 
foreign country into the United States, for 
sale or resale to the public.” 

SEC. 3. Title ITI of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 


“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or im- 
port from any foreign country into the 
United States, for sale or resale to the public 
apparatus described in paragraph (s) of 
section 303 unless it complies with the re- 
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quirements prescribed by the Commission 
pursuant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.” 


H. R. 9349 
[87th Congress, Ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 21, 1961 


Mr. Mack introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 


To amend the Communications Act of 1934, 
so as to clarify the intent of Congress with 
respect to the authority of the Federal 
Communications Commission in the allo- 
cation of television channels 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

3 of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 

U.S.C. 153) is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new paragraphs: 

) ‘Very high frequentcy band’ means 
that part of the radio spectrum between 
thirty and three hundred megacycles. 

“(gg) Ultra high frequency band’ means 
that part of the radio spectrum between 
three hundred and three thousand megn- 

cles." 

ae, 2. Subsection (b) of section 307 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
307) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “It shall be 
unlawful for the Commission, in allocating 
television channels in the very high fre- 
quency and ultra high frequency bands, (1) 
to give any undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence or advantage to any particular munic- 
ipality, locality, or region, or (2) to subject 
any particular municipality, locality, or re- 
gion to any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage.” 


H. Res. 450 
[87th Congress, ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
August 31, 1961 

Mr. THomson of Wisconsin submitted the 

following resolution; which was referred 

to the Committee on Interstate and For- 

eign Commerce 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Federal Communications 
Commission has sought congressional appro- 
priations in excess of $2,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of conducting a special engineering 
study of telecasting on ultrahigh frequen- 
cles to explore the effectiveness of ultra- 
high-frequency television service, to deter- 
mine the proper place of ultrahigh frequen- 
cies in our nationwide television system, to 
provide required additional information 
upon which basic administrative decisions 
on television channel allocations can prop- 
erly be made, and to inquire into ways and 
means of improving ultra-high-frequency 
receivers and antennas; and 

Whereas the Eighty-sixth Congress, on the 
basis of the foregoing requests, has appro- 
priated funds in the amount of $2,000,000 
for the conduct of such an ental 
Commission study of ultra-high-frequency 
telecasting to be held in New York City; and 

Whereas the Commission's 3 
frequency study is now only in the prepara- 
8 with operations not scheduled to 
commence until late 1961 and the final re- 
sults thereof pursuant to a six-month ex- 
tension recently requested of Congress by 
the Commission not scheduled to be ready 
until January 1963, or thereafter; and 
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Whereas it is recognized at the Commis- 
sion and throughout the broadcasting in- 
dustry that under the present state of the 
art, very high frequency channels and sery- 
ice are directly superior to the ultrahigh 
frequency in terms of wider coverage, re- 
ceiver and antenna characteristics, and more 
widespread distribution of very high fre- 
quency receivers; and 

Whereas the Commission, without await- 
ing the conduct or results of its experimen- 
tal study of the ultrahigh frequency has, by 
proceedings instituted on July 27, 1961, now 
proposed to take far-reaching allocations 
actions which would require the deletion of 
existing very high frequency channels on 
an ad hoc basis in a number of American 
cities and would compel the very high fre- 
quency stations operating thereon to aban- 
don their wider coverage very Ligh frequency 
service so as to shift over to ultra-high- 
frequency channels and service; and 

Whereas the results of the Commission's 
experimental ultra-high-frequency study 
for which substantial funds were appro- 
priated would demonstrably be critical to 
any proper evaluation of the pending Com- 
mission proposals to delete existing very 
high frequency channels and service in favor 
of the ultrahigh frequency: Now, be it and 
it is hereby 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission should take no fur- 
ther action in those proceedings instituted 
by it on July 27, 1961, which would look 
to or would compel any television station 
operating on a very high frequency to shift 
therefrom to an ultrahigh frequency, until 
the Commission's pending ultra-high-fre- 
quency study shall have been completed and 
a full and detailed report on the procedures, 
data, findings, and results of such study 
shall have been made readily available to 
the Congress and to the public. 


H. Res. 457 
[87th Congress, Ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 14, 1961 

Mr, ANpREWs submitted the following reso- 

lution; which was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives is opposed to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission's conducting any proceed- 
ings or taking any other action looking 
toward the involuntary change of any com- 
mercial or educational television station from 
a very high frequency to an ultra high fre- 
quency until at least six months after the 
study of ultra high frequency television 
broadcasting for which funds were appro- 
priated by the Eighty-sixth Congress shall 
have been completed and a full, complete, and 
detailed report on the procedures, findings, 
and results of such study, together with data 
collected during the study, shall have been 
made readily available to the Congress and 
to the public. 


H. Res. 469 
[87th Congress, Ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 18, 1961 


Mr. Grant submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


RESOLUTION 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America that the present very high frequency 
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television channels (channels 2-13) are par- 
ticularly well suited to providing reliable 
high technical quality television service to 
the public throughout wide areas, especially 
in small and medium-sized communities and 
in the rural, farm, and other outlying sec- 
tions of the Nation, that the present very 
high frequency channels are therefore abso- 
lutely essential to a nationwide television 
system in the public interest and none of 
them should be wasted, that stations now op- 
erating on the present very high frequency 
channels provide television service which 18 
especially vital to the public, and that it 
would be contrary to the public interest for 
the public to be deprived of, or to have im- 
paired, the television service it now receives 
from the existing stations operating on the 
present very high frequency channels; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That it is therefore the sense of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission should not conduct any 
proceedings, or adopt or promulgate any rule 
or order, or take any other action which 
looks toward or which would require a com- 
mercial or educational television station now 
operating on one of the present very high 
frequency television channels (channels 
2-13) to change its operations to any chan- 
nel other than another of the present very 
high frequency television channels (chan- 
nels 2-13). 


Tribute to Frank Boyden, Headmaster of 
Deerfield Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as an 
alumnus of Deerfield Academy, I should 
like to join my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Contre], in 
tribute to a distinguished humanitarian 
who is completing his 60th year as head- 
master of Deerfield Academy, one of 
America’s great independent schools. 
Dr. Frank L. Boyden is today revered 
not only in the world of education, but 
throughout the world at large for his 
understanding of, and faith in, boys. 
Never one to restrict his efforts solely to 
the promising student, his faith in boys 
who were problems to others as well as 
themselves has been justified a thousand 
times as they have assumed positions of 
leadership in the armed services, in the 
professions, in business, in government, 
and, of course, in education. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Dr. Boyden 
has molded the character of his times 
through the sense of responsibility which 
he instilled in his students. As a lover 
of horses, of baseball, and of boys, Dr. 
Boyden and Mrs. Boyden, too, today re- 
ceive the respect and affection of “the 
sons of Deerfield” from all corners of 
the globe. It is my privilege to be 
counted among this fortunate band. My 
experience under the warm but watchful 
eye of the great headmaster remains a 
cherished part of my heritage as I pay 
tribute to a great American. 


September 26 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, your com- 
mittee presents a bill to this House which 
is $860,900,000 below the budget estimate 
for foreign aid. There are some other 
minor items providing a further reduc- 
tion of $10 million. 

The committee and the members of 
the conference committee who were 
thinking about it are very much dis- 
turbed about this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States at this 
moment has a debt of $295 billion. Last 
year we had a deficit of $3,900 million for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1961. To 
August 31 this fiscal year, we were run- 
ning behind $5 billion, while for the first 
18 days of September, we ran behind 
$1,584 million, a higher rate than last 
year. 

That is one of the reasons why some 
of us feel so strongly we cannot support 
a bill for foreign relief, which is plung- 
ing our country into deeper and deeper 
debt over the years. The people who 
have been operating this thing, and es- 
pecially those who have promoted this 
Development Loan business without 
knowing enough about it to realize what 
their situation is and what the situation 
of the country is, are convincing more 
and more thinking people every year 
that we must quit the business of dump- 
ing $4 billion in 1 year out the window, 
where it is doing the people of this coun- 
try no good at all. 

Next year, when we sit down to mark 
up a bill of this kind, if we do it for as 
large an amount as is being demanded 
this year, there is going to be no escape 
from wildcat inflation. There is no ques- 
tion but what there will be a deficit ex- 
ceeding $20 billion this fiscal year which 
ends on June 30 next, and that is go- 
ing to be followed by wildcat inflation. 

I hope that the people of the United 
States will come to realize what they are 
doing to our country for there can be no 
salvation unless the people come to real- 
ize how necessary it is to balance our 
budget and conserve our resources. 

I am submitting herewith tables that 
show not only regular appropriations 
from the U.S. Treasury, but the “back 
door” authorizations to withdraw funds 
from the Treasury. The back-door at- 
thorizations run to $19,673 million. The 
regular and permanent appropriations 
will run more than $93 billion. The 
total authorizations to expend given by 
this first session of the 87th Congress 
will run to over $113 billion. 

This means that with prospective re- 
ceipts we can expect our national debt to 
expand about $20 billion to $315 billion. 

How can we ever expect to have a bal- 
anced budget if we are going to continue 
that sort of riotous spending? Bank- 
ruptcy and terrific inflation are all that 
I can see ahead, face to face with these 


figures. 
The tables that are referred to follow: 


1961 
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Table of regular appropriation bills, 1st sess., 87th Cong. 


TN Increase or de- 
ouse Budget estimates, Senate action ference final | crease compared 
= 2 | to Senate to budget esti- 
| — mates 
$803, 506, 110 $5, 275, 213, 127 $1, 694, 055, 637 | —$3, 581, 157, 490 
600, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 000; 000 % 
47, 214, 000 . 024, 000 47, 214. 000 —40, 810, O 
1, 450, 720, 119 5, 963, 237, 127 2, 341, 200, 637 | —3, 621. 967, 490 
„281, 885, 000 5, 371, 801, 000 5, 298, 765, 000 —73, 036, 000 
753, 319, 000 782, 387, 000 779, 158, 650 —3, 228, 3) 
4, 327,457 000 5, 004, 281, 081 4,915, 965, C00 —88, 316, 051 
104, 353, 335 136, 082, 802 135, 432, 065 —650, 
751, 300, 050 795, 891, 202 756, 422, 550 —39, 468, 652 
ture 5, 948, 466, 000 6, 089, 244, 000 5,967, 494, 500 —121, 749, 
au (612, 000, 000) 29. 900, 000) (612, 000, 000) (725, 500, 000) (+113, 500, 000) 
Independent offices. ------- 8, 625, 561, 000 8, 404, 098, 000 9,174, 561, 000 ; 8, 966, 285, 000 — 208, 276, 
Go 666, 278, 000 626, 958, 000 666, 278, 000 641, 135, 800 —25, 142, 200 
r.... Sn: 42, 942, 345, 000 42, 711, 105, 000 46, 396, 945, 000 46, 848, 292, 000 46, 662, 556, 000 265, 611, 000 
1 (268, 122, a (292, 827, co Oe Sar aon OR on ont — 22, 759, 501) 
(24, 600, 000; (29, 000, 000) (24, 600, 000 (29, 000, 000 (29, 000, 000; (+4, 400, 000) 
39, 753, 000 32, 753, 000 39, 753, 000 32, 753, 000 32, 753, 000 —7, 000, 000 
1, 047, 568, 000 883, 359, 000 1, 047, 568, 000 1, 020, 146, 750 951, 600, 750 — 05, 877, 250 
4, 993, 991, 000 3, 835, 245, 000 4, 993, 991, 000 4, 416, 091, 000 4, 123, 345, 000 —870, 646, 000 
— 3, 782, 038, 000 3. 662, 701, 380 4, 000, 788, 000 3, 940, 926, 880 3, 908, 880, 980 —91, 907, 020 
604, 975, 447 573, 040, 923 1, 134, 639, 841 068, 503, 903 1, 125, 927, 341 —8, 712, 500 
079, 77, 896, 020, 688 . 634, 210, 926 243, 260, 198 84. 265, 811, 636 —971, 265, 020 
003, 79, 346, 740, 807 91, 597, 448, 053 527, 894, 168 86, 607,081,273 | —4, 990, 372, 250 
(658, 900, 000) (636, 600, 000) (754, 500, 000) (754, 500, 000) +117, 900, 000) 
“Back door” bills, 1st sess., 87th Cong. 
Title Senate action House action Enacted 
Veterans’ direct nee.. xx. Se ee $1, 050, 000, 000 $1, 050, 000, 000 $1, 050, 000, 000 
Area redevelopment, multiyear (ponie ORE) A AAD E E DERAT 300, 000, 000 (300, 000, 000) 300, 000, 000 
Agrienitural commodities, sales for foreign currencies (contract authority) 2, 000, 000, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 
Special milk program (contract authority) RARE OIE RR SORE 105, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 
using Act (public debt and contract authority)------- 8, 103, 000, 000 8, 803, 000, 000 8, 858, 000, 000 
Oa National Seashore Park (contract au ty) 16, 000, 000 (16, 000, 000) (16, 000, 000) 
F aid to ß ß S 375, 000, 000 (375, 000, 000) (225, 000, 060) 
Mutual security, 5 years (public debt, contract authority, use of certain repayments) 8. 187, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
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Trend of the Economy 
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HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 
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Science Monitor of September 
23, 1961. This emphasizes the impor- 
tance of budgetary and fiscal responsi- 
by our Government if we are to 
our position of world leadership. 
in connection with the growing 
Dower and cohesion of the European 
Common Market—especially since Great 


= statements made by high officials in 
e admirfistration during the 


re tements about the stagnant condition 
8 economy were a contributing fac- 


The article follows: 


TREND OF THE ECONOMY 
(By Nate White) 

Boston.—Despite the fact that he started 
with serious handicaps, U.S. Treasury Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon emerged from the 
Vienna meeting of the Central Bankers of 
the free world with a hard-won laurel 
wreath on his head. 

This was the meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund, the most sophisticated group of mon- 
etary authorities in the world. 

This board heard and saw Mr. Dillon. He 
had one theme which he constantly re- 
iterated in his formal address and in private 
to the key Central Bankers. This was that 
the U.S. economy was on a substantial up- 
ward pattern of expansion, of vigorous eco- 
nomic growth, and that above ail the 
Kennedy administration was determined to 
balance the Federal budget in the fiscal year 
1963 which begins next July 1. 

The central bankers were impressed with 
Mr. Dillon, even though they continued to 
hold their own private views of the U.S. 
economy. These private views were best ex- 
pressed by the French who today are the 
proud possessors of a franc which is one of 
the world’s strongest currencies, a currency 
with a gold content of nearly 75 percent. 

The French supported the general idea of 
expanding the funds which would be avail- 
able to the IMF for handling any emergency 
request for assistance from a country whose 
currency was in trouble. But they also said 
that there must be firm rules and require- 
ments, that such a fund should not be 
automatic, like a checking account, and that 
they intended to be consulted about any 


particularly where the franc was involved. 

Banker after banker from Europe made it 
clear: “Yes, we will help strengthen the IMF 
with our currencies, but we will not give 
IMF carte blanche. Automacity is out. And 
if we need our money ourselves we shall want 
it back in a hurry.” 

This is the new situation in the world. 
The dollar no longer dictates the terms. 
The Europeans dictate the terms. 

Vermont Royster, the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal commented from Vienna on 
the irony in the situation. Time was 
when U.S. officials lectured the French and 
Italians about putting their economic houses 
in order. Yet here at Vienna were the 
Prench and their colleagues in Europe lec- 
turing Mr. Dillon on sound fiscal policies. 

Small wonder. 

Mr. Dillon went to Vienna from an ad- 
ministration which came into office 8 months 
ago with an economic policy report, prepared 
by Dr. Paul Samuelson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, which said that “a grave economic 
challenge confronts our economic system,” 
that “stagnation in the American economy 
can prevent us from making those improve- 
ments in our industrial productivity,” and 
which used adjectives to describe the econ- 
omy as “basically sluggish,” “disappointingly 
slack,” “sagging,” and “anemic.” 

Only 6 months ago President Kennedy’s 
economic advisers headlined “chronic slack” 
as the economy’s basic problem. 

Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg painted 
the economy in the early months of the ad- 
ministration in terms of deep depression. 
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Mr. Dillon had to overcome at Vienna the 
nagging doubt of the European central 
bankers that the Kennedy administration 
was still responding to yeasty pressures, born 
of the recession, and might not apply sum- 
clent discipline to the new upward move- 
ment which is now developing. 

The Kennedy administration's commit- 
ment to policies of “compensatory deficits” 
to overcome unemployment has not been lost 
on Europe's chief bankers, Mr. Dillon made 
the point over and over again that the United 
States would balance its budget in fiscal 
1963. A few thought Mr. Dillon, like the 
player queen in Hamlet, “protests too much.” 

Vienna moved the free world’s monetary 
system a step beyond the present ad hoc or 
“play it by ear” arrangements to more for- 
mal agreements for a strong IMF. The new 
moves do not contain the automacity urged 
by some specialists nor is the IMF converted 
into a supranational bank, as urged by Dr. 
Robert Trifin. 

The hard fact clear from the Vienna meet- 
ings is that the monetary specialists of the 
world are now in position to dictate terms 
under which they assist the dollar. These 
terms are simply: budgetary and fiscal re- 
sponsibility in the United States. 


Extremist Views Sow Distrust 
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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is an article which recently ap- 
peared in the New World, published in 
Chicago by the archdiocese of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

I believe that Reverend Graney has 
placed this entire question of those who 
propone extremist views in its proper 
perspective. 

I think this article will go a long way 
in helping all Americans meet the chal- 
lenge of Communist subversion and yet 
not destroy the basic elements of respect 
for the views of others so inherent in the 
very structure of our Nation’s basic 
philosophy. 

Father Graney’s article follows: 

EXTREMIST Views Sow DISTRUST 
(By Willlam F. Graney) 

Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker has drawn 
sympathy from certain quarters as another 
anti-Communist suffering for his cause, 
Robert Welch, founder of the John Birch 
Society which Walker reportedly joined here 
in Chicago, and the beleaguered general, are 
defended by a line of reasoning that says: 

“How can there be anything bad about an 
anti-Communist? There must be some good 
a man like Welch Is doing in alerting Amer- 
icans to the menace of communism. The 
only ones being hurt by him are the Com- 
munists. Let him run awhile.” 

In fact, the Communists are not the ones 
being hurt. Welch is not turning up any 
Communists. All his efforts only build up a 
spirit of distrust among Americans right 
at the very time when trust in one another 
may be a most important asset of this 
country. 

There are two identifiable lines of po- 
Utical thought running through this Na- 
tion at the present time. One Is called 
Uberal, the other conservative. Both of them 
are legitimate points of view for Americans,- 
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but they oppose one another in areas like 
foreign aid, Federal aid to education, medi- 
cal care for the aged. 

The basic point in all these clashes is not 
so much their outcome as the means through 
which they are settled. If they are settled 
through the democratic processes outlined 
in the Constitution then we can still say 
this is Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. For this reason 
we Americans have to trust one another, 
even and perhaps especially those with whom 
we disagree. 

Now a man like Robert Welch has no such 
trust in his fellow Americans, nor in fact in 
the very processes of democracy. For him 
every American who promotes the politically 
liberal point of view is a Communist, or a 
collaborator with the Communists, or a dupe 
of the same, He says such people of a liberal 
bent of mind are laying the groundwork 
for a sellout to the Communists. His at- 
tempts to undermine people’s confidence in 
their elected and duly appointed representa- 
tives add nothing to the discussion and pur- 
suit of this Nation’s hopes and goals. He 
leads to only a self-defeating fear and dis- 
trust of one another. 

The trend of his thought as expressed in 
his “Blue Book” and the dismissal of all 
present political leaders as treacherous or 
inadequate lead to only one possible con- 
clusion: make Welch our dictator. And 
this distilled idea does drop down to at 
least some of his followers. It can be seen, 
for instance, in letters to the editors in 
Chicago papers, which, by the way, give an 
outlandishly large amount of space to this 
segment of the community's thought. A re- 
cent letter in one of the papers wistfully 
sighed for a dictator to arise amongst us to 
lead the Nation from its present peril, a 
Lincoln-like dictator to be sure, but a dic- 
tator. 

Welch travels under the disguise of a con- 
servative anti-Communist. If his purpose 
were truly to promote the development of 
conservative thought and win it more popu- 
lar understanding and support, he would 
deserve nothing but praise. Or if his pur- 
pose truly were to educate people on the 
philosophy and ambitions of communism, 
the need and the difficulty of dealing with it 
effectively, then again his efforts would be 
laudatory, But he destroys the value of both 
his conservatism and his anticommunism by 
his unreasonable insistence that anyone who 
disagrees with his conservative point of view 
is a Communist, a dupe, etc. 

The anticommuniem of Welch or others 
who sall under his banner brings immediate 
denunciation, Those who disagree with his 
accusation that support of a politically lib- 
eral point of view reveals a Communist are 
left no choice. They have to resist such 
anticommunigm, for they see it doing more 
harm than good. 


Boiling Out Basic Issues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, almost daily 
we hear talk of extremism, its causes and 
effects, and it was therefore with great 
interest I read the editorial in the Sep- 
tember 20 issue of the Ellsworth Messen- 
ger, written by Dwight Payton, editor and 
publisher of that paper. In my opinion, 
his treatment of the problem is an ob- 
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jective analysis and a look at the cold 
hard facts involved. I commend his ex- 
cellent discussion to those willing to 
boil out of the basic issues and face 
them squarely: 

Borring Our Basic Issves 


There are so many ulcer starters in the 
world today most folks contend by simply 
ignoring the unpleasant and concentrating 
on the sunny side of life. 

There is some virtue conceded to looking 
on the bright side but there always come 
times when the dark side demands attention 
if disaster is to be avoided. Right now, for 
instance, Americans need to be aware of the 
war threat. The towering national debt and 
the threat it spawns of run-away inflation 
are of graye concern to all but the thought- 
less. The acceleration in recent years of the 
socialistic trend, the threat to national se- 
curity posed by gangster labor bosses—these 
problems are ulcer fodder for sure. 

We ignore them because we feel impotent 
and incompetent to do anything about them. 
But they won't just go away so thought 
should be given. 

Perhaps the feeling of futility most of us 
have in face of today’s complexity develops 
because of our inability to think our prob- 
lems down to basic issues where understand- 
ing begins. Perhaps what we call problems 
are only symptoms of more basic ills. 

The gulf between right and left, con- 
servative and liberal in America has widened 
alarmingly and it well may prove to be that 
this fact keys most of the other problems 
besetting us. We talk about creating under- 
standing among the peoples of the world 
yet we fail to understand each other right 
here at home, What is the cause of this 
widening gap, and what the implications? 

It is entirely possible and even probable 
that unless better understanding and 
greater tolerance here in America is de- 
veloped, and speedily, our whole society 
could just bog down. We become a Nation 
of extremists with no middle ground, a Na- 
tion wherein the binder of convictions held 
in common has been lost. We become a Na- 
tion divided and as such weakened, 

Extremism only becomes dangerous when 
extremists become monopolists and dominate 
thinking. This has become the case today- 
The average citizen, the common man, the 
middle grounder has lost his voice by allow- 
ing himself to become segmented into special 
interest groups and subsidized into silence. 
He practices escapism by the simple pro- 
cedure of ignoring problems. Concentration 
on pleasure has become the sedative, the 
sleeping pill for the men and women who 
used to serve as balance wheel of our society- 

Extremists rule the day. The Lberals 
openly fight to complete the transformation 
of the American way of life to socialism. 
The conservatives seek to hold America to 
its origin of individual freedom. 

Boil away all the semantical camouflage 
and confusion and reduce issues to n 
finality and the extremists in America are 
fighting the age old battle of freedom versus 
slavery. 

Realization of this will be a shocker to 
many, but the truth stands. We come to 
the final moment of decision—regiment#- 
tion or freedom, big government over the 
masses or big individuals over government. 
free enterprise or government control, the 
American dream or socialism’s sugar-coa 
nightmare. 

It is ironical that the last exercise of 
freedom for a free society is the right to 
embrace regimentation. 

The first step in salvation always is tO 
identify truth and face reality. The widen- 
ing gulf between the extremists is a danger 
signal. If we don't face facts and decide 
issues on the point of truth the decisions 
will be made for us, willy-nilly. 
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Big government or little government? 
People independent of government or de- 
Pendent on government? Private owner- 
ship of wealth or State ownership? Re- 
Sponsible freedom under God's laws or pros- 
tituted freedom of men’s making? Spiritual 
factors dominant or materialism? 

Freedom or slavery? 


Education and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. LONG of Iissouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., research 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers, made a study 10 years ago at 
the University of Missouri of the college 
and university preparation of Members 
He has brought this study 

Up to date in a report entitled “Education 
and I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that this report be printed in the 


EDUCATION AND CONGRESS 


(By Dr. Geor; 
x ge S. Reuter, Jr., research direc- 
tor, American Federation of Teachers) 


INTRODUCTION 


Pin years have passed since I made a 
“The 85 the University of Missouri entitled 
Members er and University Preparation of 
this ot Congress, 1937-51." A part of 
— Was introduced in the CONGRES- 
thy the Recom on Wednesday, April 23, 1952, 
of then U.S. Representative Clare Magee, 
Missouri. The study was based on the 
various editions of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
Go inne EN years. As some 
y cover their educational 
attainments in their biographical sketches, 
of as chance for error. The margin 
ras dh ee rales ape small be- 
reco: reviewed each 2 years. 
Twenty-three pointa were established to 
8 information. These were: 
cated, versity or college training indi- 


2. 

re State university attended in State of 
3. 

tim a? college attended in State of elec- 
4.5 

ore ction, university attended outside State 

eleg Ate College attended outside State of 


8. 
Ace ate university attended in State of 
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7. Private college attended in State of elec- 
tion. 

8. Private university attended outside 
State of election. 

9. Private college attended outside State 
of election. 

10. Additional education secured in State 
university and State college in State of elec- 
tion. 

11. Additional education secured in private 
university and private college in State of 
election. 

12, Additional education secured in State 
university and State college outside State 
of election. 

13. Additional education secured in pri- 
vate university and private college outside 
State of election. 

14. Additional education abroad. 

15. M.A., M.S., etc., degrees secured. 

16. Honorary doctorate degrees. 

17. Phi Beta Kappa members. 

18. A.B., BS., etc., degrees secured except 
professional. 

19. LL.B. degrees secured. 

20. M.D. degrees secured, 

21. DDS. degrees secured. 

22. J.D. degrees secured. 

23. Ph. D. degrees secured. 

The President of the United States re- 
cently proposed to extend Federal aid to 
education. While the principle was rec- 
ommended by both major parties in their 
1960 platforms, defeat resulted. Two major 
publications are quoted concerning this. 

RECENT EVENTS 


The New York Times recently sald edi- 
torially, under the heading “The Promises 
of School Aid”: 

“The issue of Federal aid to education has 
been obscured under a smokescreen of ex- 
traneous issues. Under various pressures, 
ranging from simple hostility toward any 
form of Government support to advocacy of 
aid to parochial schools, the simple outline 
of needs and priorities has become blurred. 
What remains is a residue of compromises. 

“Now that discussion in the House is be- 
ing revived and action is readied to be 
taken—as it must be—before the end of the 
current session, it is well to recall the orig- 
inal commitments and promises. 

“Both political parties, in 1960, included 
basic commitments on Federal aid in their 
platforms. 

“The Democratic plank pledged: ‘We shall 
act at once to help in building the class- 
rooms and employing the teachers that are 
essential if the right to a good education is 
to have genuine meaning for all the youth 
of America in the decade ahead.’ It prom- 
ised to ‘end 8 years of official neglect.’ It 
specified that ‘assistance will take the form 
of Federal grants to States for educational 
purposes they deem most pressing, including 
classroom construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries' and assured the construction of aca- 
demic facilities as well as dormitories at 
colleges and universities.’ It called for loans 
and scholarships for students. 

“The Republicans went on record with a 
pledge for ‘Federal support to the primary 


REPORTED FINDINGS 


A. Educational attainments of U.S. Senators 
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and secondary schools by a program of Fed- 
eral aid for school construction—pacing it 
to the real needs of individual schoo] dis- 
tricts in States and territories, and requiring 
State approval and participation.” They 
also promised aid for college construction, 
student loans, and graduate fellowships. 

“President Kennedy in his special mes- 
sage to Congress on February 20 left no 
doubt about his administration's commit- 
ment. He asked for aid amounting, over 
a period of 3 to 5 years, to $5.6 billion. He 
demanded, as a priority measure, aid to the 
public schools of all States computed ac- 
cording to numbers of pupils in attendance 
and the average income level in each State. 
He proposed to let the States be in charge, 
not only of the distribution but also of the 
determination of the local need either for 
school construction or teachers’ pay. 

“In his message the President said: 
some 40 years the Congress has wrestled 
with this problem and searched for a work- 
able solution. I believe that we now have 
such a solution and that this Congress in 
this year will make a landmark contribution 
to American education.’ Later he called 
public school ald ‘probably the most im- 
portant piece of domestic legislation.’ 

“These are the pledges and commitments, 
the background facts, and the priorities that 
should be kept in mind as the debate is 
resumed. They leave no doubt that action, 
so urgently needed, must now be taken—as 
promised.” 

More recently the Economist, of London, 
England, said, on September 2, 1961, under 
the heading Nothing for Schools:" — 

“On Federal aid for schools—which Mr. 
Kennedy has rightly called the most im- 
portant domestic legislation .before Con- 
gress—the President has suffered his sharpest 
and most painful defeat of the session, even 
though in the end he was prepared to accept, 
not half a loaf, but simply a few symbolic 
crumbs. On Wednesday all but 6 Republi- 
cans in the House of Representatives and 82 
Democrats combined to refuse even to con- 
sider a modest proposal to give $345 million 
for 1 year to the country's neediest tax-sup- 
ported schools. Originally the President had 
asked, and the Senate had approved, a 3-year 
program costing $2.5 billion. Linking the 
scheme with two popular ones which Con- 
gress cannot afford to let lapse—Federal 
loans to college students and aid to the so- 
called ‘impacted areas,’ communities whose 
schools are swamped by the children of serv- 
icemen and Federal employees—was of no 
avail. The House knew quite well that it 
could dispose of these two matters in a 
separate bill before it goes home. 

RELATION TO CONGRESS 


While it has been stressed that Federal aid 
to education is really “Federal participation 
in education.” Educational aid is not to be 
considered as relief, but as an obligation of 
the Federal Government to the students of 
the Nation. It is important, however, to note 
the educational advancement of the Mem- 
bers of Congress during the years studied. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. That American education is included 
in the daily thoughts of its citizens. 

2. That additional Federal participation in 
education has been urged by the 1960 major 
platforms. 

8. That major media in America and 
abroad are pointing to shortcomings and 
temporary defeats in the Co in this 
area, and are keeping the public informed 
as to the future. 

4. That the educational attainments of 
Members of both the US. Senate and the 
U.S. House of Representatives since 1937 have 
been important, as reflected by their bio- 
graphical sketches. 

5. That to the present time these higher 
educational attainments by the Congress 
have not been reflected in a breakthrough 
of major additional Federal aid to education. 


U.S. Air Force Paves the Way for 
Accident Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my pleasure to review a 
copy of the Hawaiian Falcon, the pub- 
lication issued by the U.S. Air Force in 
Hawaii, which carried an inspiring ar- 
ticle about Maj. Melvin J. Kay, Director 
of Ground Safety in the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s section of the Pacific AACS Area 
Headquarters, who recently helped de- 
velop a program to reduce accidents in 
that command to a minimum. 

I was very happy to learn from this 
article that Major Kay, one of my con- 
stituents, is making such an outstanding 
contribution to our defense efforts in the 
Pacific. 

Major Kay had an illustrious record 
in World War II, and I believe that he 
represents that fine element of Ameri- 
cans who remained in the service after 
the war; and through whose efforts we 
today can point with pride to our De- 
fense Establishment in our hour of need. 

If President Kennedy can confidently 
today challenge the Soviet threat to dis- 
rupt world peace, it is only because thou- 
sands upon thousands of young men like 
Major Kay recognized their continuing 
duty to their country and remained in 
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B. Educational attainments of U.S. House of Representatives 
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the service, helping develop and perfect 
America's arsenal of defense. 

It is always encouraging to see the 
efforts of our military personnel, such 
as Major Kay, be given recognition in 
our service publications. 

I know that I speak for the people of 
the 11th Congressional District of IMi- 
nois, as well as all Americans, in paying 
tribute to this dedicated American who, 
through his own resources and ingenu- 
ity, is helping make it possible for our 
young air warriors to conduct their mis- 
sions with a greater degree of safety. 

I am sure that the program which 
Major Kay has developed for his com- 
mand is a source of comfort to the par- 
ents and wives who stay behind hoping 
and praying daily that no harm will 
come to the young men who are today 
our first line of defense in the farflung 
areas of the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, the article about Major 
Kay and his contribution to air safety 
follows: 

ACCIDENT PROGRAM PLANNED For PACAACS 
AREA 


WHEeEELER.—Headquarters, Pacific AACS 
Areas, has developed a commander's accident 
prevention awards program to be Imple- 
mented throughout the entire area. 

The program is aimed at controlling acci- 
dents involving flight-line operations and 
flight safety, reduction of military and civil- 
lan disabling injuries, Government and pri- 
vate motor vehicle accidents and USAF 
property damage. 

A 6-month project of Maj. M. J. Kay, Di- 
rector of Ground Safety in the Inspector 
General's section of PACAACS Headquarters, 
the program affords three awards for the top 
group, squadron, and airman who has con- 
tributed the most to his unit's ground safety 
program, 

The awards will be given based on the best 
safety record in the PACAACS area and is 
supported by a special grant from PACAF. 

Based on semiannual unit reports, the 
award recipients will be selected by the Area 
Ground Safety Council at Wheeler. 


Nurses Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the privilege of representing the eastern 
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half of Westchester County, N.Y., where 
a number of our Nation’s most promi- 
nent businessmen reside. Stories of 
success are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, but few if any can compare 
with the saga of Mr. William Black, of 
New Rochelle. 


Born in my native Brooklyn, educated 
at Columbia University, William Black 
built a small shelled nut stand on Broad- 
way into what is today one of the Na- 
tion's largest coffee roasting houses 
restaurant chains, Chock Full O’ Nuts 
Corp. 

More important than his tremendous 
business success, however, is the fact 
that he has built a business with a heart. 
The ready smiles and courteous service 
of the Chock Full O’ Nuts employees is 
a measure of the working conditions and 
profit sharing which the founder his pi- 
oneered. Moreover, Mr. Black has al- 
ways felt a moral responsibility to the 
big city which has been the primary site 
of his success. ; 

Among his many philanthropic acts, 
two recent sizable gifts to the fields of 
medical research and nursing are nota- 
ble. I wish to insert the following edi- 
torials from the New York Times and 
the New York Journal-American of Sep- 
tember 6 at this point in the RECORD. 
They are a suitable expression of thanks 
from two great newspapers to an equally . 
great American: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 6, 19611 

Nurses NEEDED 

The country needs three nurses for every 
two it now has. The range of their services 
in modern health care has expanded 80 
rapidly that we keep falling farther and 
farther behind in the availability of n 
even though we are training more of 
than physicians or any other group of health 
professionals. 

A $1 million gift just made to the Lenox 
Hill Hospital will help ease this shortage 
New York by enabling the hospital to ex- 
pand its nursing school, now throe-quarter® 
of a century old. Willlam Black, the indus” 
trialist who made this splendid gift, had al 
ready earned the commendation of the 
munity by a $5 million donation Inst year 01 
Columbia University for the construction 
a medical research center. 

His latest benefaction will enable Lenos 
Hill to put up a new hall of nursing n 
teaching facilities, laboratories and dormi 
tories far superior to those it now has. tol 
will also make it less likely that the hosp! 
will have to repeat its experience of 2 20 
ago when the lack of nurses became 11 
pressing that it was obliged to dispatch 60 
director of nursing to Ireland to recruit 
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trained nurses there. More such gifts 
throughout the country would do much to 
help us achieve our national goal of a 50- 
Percent expansion in the ratio of nurses to 
Population by 1970. 
[From the New York Journal-American, 
Sept. 6, 1961] 
Grvinc Is Lrvinc 

We like the philosophy expressed by coffee 
magnate William Black in his advice to every 
rich man: : 

“Your body surely won't attend the read- 
ing of your will—and if your soul does not 
Attend, you will never have experienced the 
Joy of giving,” 

That's good advice for those who are not 
80 rich, too, 
forts city has benefited because Mr. Black, 
Hunder and chairman of the board of €hock 
1555 Nuts Corp., experiences the joy of giv- 

- Last year he presented Columbia Uni- 

versity r $5 million for a medical re- 

ding. Now he has given Lenox 

Hil Hospital $1 million for a new nurses’ 

and residence. That is constructive 
. 


Late Judge Theodore Robinson Led in 
Fight To Get Seawall for City of Gal- 
veston—Was Able Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


IN OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


5 YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Jude ugust 1, 1961, Galveston County 
Ser heodore R. Robinson, 60, who 
Fears oe in his official capacity for 19 
at St. Tan honor and distinction, died 
Hel ary’s at Galveston. 
a behind a record of outstanding 
No 3 in public service. 
his se Stimonial can better emphasize 
W Tvice to mankind than the seawall 
1 Sends along the beach of Gal- 
5 50 Which has served as the only 
— tween the city of Galveston 
lashed 2 devastation of tides like those 
Had Y Hurricane Carla. 
t — been for the seawall exten- 
j Judge Robinson’s leadership 
ray or the island, the destruction 
€ Carla would have been 
ly worse. 
$ binson was educated in the 
Cumbe ot Public schools and attended 
T land Law School in Cumberland, 
Ter and Baylor University in Waco, 


He was 
of Texas hee admitted to the State bar 


Supreme Co: 
7. 1942. 


counta 28; he was appointed assistant 
in which nen fop Galveston County, 
In 1936 Capacity he served for 10 years. 

ee Was elected to the Texas 
— at aş a State representative and 
x j two terms. In 1942, he was 
Co oe judge of Galveston 
e time of hea pay in that office until 


-pras a good and e 
cial; he was my f. Sen ident public on- 
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Among Judge Robinson's major ac- 
complishments were: the westward ex- 
tension of the Galveston seawall, which 
was named in his honor; completion of 
& new causeway linking Galveston to the 
mainland; establishment of a Galveston 
County health unit and construction of 
a new Galveston County jail; construc- 
tion of the Galveston County Memorial 
Hospital; construction of a new annex 
to the Galveston County Courthouse; 
construction of the Blue Water Highway 
along the gulf coast linking Galveston 
and San Luis Pass; and at the time of 
his death was actively engaged in obtain- 
ing an extension to the Texas City sea- 
wall and in seeking a salt water conver- 
sion plant for Galveston. 

I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to place in the Recorp four arti- 
cles in tribute to Judge Robinson. The 
articles include: One in the Houston 
Post of August 3, 1961, entitled “Judge 
Robinson Was Devoted to Galveston”; 
one in the Galveson News of August 3, 
1961, entitled “Theodore H. Robinson,” 
and one in the Texas City Sun of August 
6, entitled “Our Town”; and one in the 
Galveson News of August 2, entitled 
“Judge Robinson Dies.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, Aug. 3, 1961] 
JUDGE ROBINSON Was DEVOTED TO GALVESTON 

In the death Tuesday of County Judge 
Theodore Robinson, Galveston has lost one 
of its most devoted public servants. A na- 
tive of the island city, Judge Robinson had 
served in his official capacity for 19 years. 

There was nothing flamboyant in Judge 
Robinson’s career. He conducted his work 
for the county with quite and unswerving 
efficiency, an attribute of service which was 
well rewarded as he saw the realization of 
several projects benefiting the city and the 
county. These include the westward exten- 
sion of the seawall, the opening of the new 
causeway across Galveston Bay, and a new 
county jail, now under construction. 

In cultural matters, Judge Robinson was 
most devoted to Galveston’s Rosenberg Li- 
brary, whose extension service into the 
county always received his support. A quilet 
but invariably genial man, Judge Robinson 
made many fast friends during his career, 
all of whom will mourn his passing. 


{From the Galveston News, Aug. 3, 1961] 
THEODORE R. ROBINSON 


Theodore R. Robinson, who died Tueeday, 
was a man of attainments who in 16 years 
of public life wrote an indelible chapter in 
the history of his native city and county. 

Although regarded as an able attorney and 
Jurist, his more distinguished service was 
rendered in his capacity as chairman of the 
board of county commissioners. 

No marble to his memory and no epitaph 
can more graphically emphasize his deyo- 
tion to the needs of the community than 
the monumental seawall from 61st Street to 
the western city limits. This was Judge 
Robinson's dream and he lived to see it come 
true within his lifetime. 

Judge Robinson gave himself unstintingly 
to what he deeply believed was the most 
important thing to the future of this city. 
However, he gave equal thought to the needs 
of the entire county. 

His faith was unfailing and his labors un- 


sults of such dedication should serye as an 
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inspiring example to those who remain and 
face the tasks of removing the last of the 
obstacles to city and county progress. 


[From the Texas City Sun, Aug. 6, 1961] 
Ovr Town 
(By Clyde Ragsdale) 

He usually signed himself Theodore R. 
Robinson, but his countless friends never 
called him Theodore. To them he was just 
Ted or Teddy. Or sometimes they called 
him plain judge. 

Few men have served their communities 
with more diligence and devotion than did 
Teddy Robinson. He was one of those men, 
like those referred to by Abraham Lincoln, 
who was acquainted with wisdom, patri- 
otism, and devotion to duty. 

A gentleman at all times, he was one of 
those rare personalities marked with a great 
patience and a generous quantity of diplo- 
macy. 

Teddy immensely enjoyed politics, which 
had been a part of his life for so long. 
There were two things a person could always 
expect Teddy to discuss with enthusiasm. 
These were politics and his family. His love 
for both was boundless, 

Filling the position left vacant by Teddy 
Robinson will not be easy. In recent years 
his county judge's office has become a vital 
Office in the affairs of the citizens of Galves- 
ton County. Seven consecutive times over 
a period of almost 20 years the voters ex- 
pressed their confidence in him as a man 
and a conscientious public servant by elect- 
ing and reelecting him as judge. 

His record was clean, and no taint had 
ever come upon him throughout the years. 
He believed in Galveston County, its people, 
and its future—and he proved this faith in 
tirelessly working for the benefit of the en- 
tire area. His service knew no geographical 
limits, and his friends and supporters were 
as numerous on the mainland as in his own 
hometown of Galveston, 

I believe it was Marcus Aurelius who said, 
“A man must stand erect, not be kept erect 
by others.“ And Teddy was a man who 
stood on his own feet, as an old Methodist 
circuit rider I once knew said, “foursquare 
before his fellow men.” 

As I was rifling through some papers on 
my desk Friday, I came across a copy of a 
letter typical of Teddy's tireless efforts to 
help Galveston County. 

The letter had been addressed to Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Teddy had just 
returned from Washington, and was urging 
ELLENDER to grant a request for $16,000 so 
the Corps of Engineers could make a survey 
in the Highland Bayou area near Hitchcock 
with a view to creating flood control meas- 
ures, 

Few men have devoted more energy and 
understanding to their jobs than did Judge 
Robinson. We need more men of his stature 
in these critical times. 

[From the Galveston News, Aug. 2, 1961] 
Jupcr Rozrxson Ds 
(By Lillian E. Herz) 

County Judge Theodore Robinson, 60, who 
had served 19 years as judge of the county 
commissioners’ court and the county court 
at law, died at 6 p.m. Tuesday in St. Mary's 
Infirmary, after having suffered a heart 


_attack. 


to his attending physician, 
Judge Robinson was taken to St. Mary's 
Monday after suffering angina pains. How- 
ever, he seemed to have responded favorably, 
but suffered another attack while he was 
eating supper Tuesday and failed to rally. 
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FIRST AWARENESS 


Judge Robinson's first awareness of a heart 
condition came last February when he was 
hospitalized for several weeks. After con- 
tinued rest, he returned to his duties at the 
courthouse and apparently was in good 
health until he became ill Monday. 

Judge Robinson participated in the cause- 
Way dedication ceremonies both on the 
causeway and at the Moody Center luncheon 
last Wednesday and was one of the principal 
speakers. 

GALVESTON NATIVE 

A native of Galveston, he was born May 1, 
1901, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. George 
Robinson. His father served as commission- 
er of waterworks and sewerage of the city 
of Galveston for two terms. 

He was educated in the Galveston public 
schools and received his law degree from 
Baylor University. 

Judge Robinson married Miss Wilhelmina 
Johnson, daughter of Capt. Fred Johnson, 
prominent Galveston pilot, and Mrs. John- 
son, They had one daughter, Shirley, and 
a son, Theodore, Jr. 

SIX 2-YEAR TERMS 


Judge Robinson served six 2-year terms, 
was just completing his second 4-year term 
and would have come up for reelection in 
next May's primaries. 

He was first elected to the county judge- 
ship in November 1942, having been nomi- 
nated in the primaries, and assumed office 
January 1, 1943, succeeding Judge E. B. 
Holman, who had held the position 20 years. 

At the time of his election Judge Robin- 
son declared: “I am hopeful there will be 
no precinct lines and that all members of 
the court will work together for the good 
of everyone.” 

CREDO IN LIFE 


“This,” according to his colleagues on the 
commissioners’ court, was his credo in life, 
and his interest in the city of Galveston 
and the county of Galveston never waned 
throughout the years,” they declared. 


Shortly after his graduation from college, 
Judge Robinson was named assistant county 
attorney under the late D. B. Melnerny. 
He served 10 years in the county attorney's 
office, 6 of which he served as first assistant. 

In addition to McInerny, he served under 
County Attorney Owen D. Barker and 
under County Attorney Ralph Crawford. 

IN LEGMLATURE 

He also represented Galveston County in 
the State legislature, resigning to go into 
the practice of law. 

He was first sworn into office on January 
1, 1943, by the late Judge J. C. Canty, judge 
of 10th district court—the oldest district 
court in Galveston county. 

Judge Robinson was proud of his record 
in office, proud of his efforts in obtaining 
the extension of the Galveston seawall, proud 
of being a part in obtaining another new 
causeway for Galveston, proud of the estab- 
lishment of a county health unit, and of 
the various other projects both on the main- 
land and in Galveston which promoted the 
progress and development of the area, 


TO WASHINGTON 


Only a few weeks ago he went to Washing- 
ton with Commissioner Paul Hopkins of 
precinct 3 and other mainland residents 
in an effort to obtain relief from flooded 
conditions in the Highland Bayou and 
Hitchcock area, 


Recently he addressed letters to Texas . 


Representatives in Congress seeking a salt 
water conversion plant for Galveston. 

In addition to his widow, daughter, and 
son, Judge Robinson is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Helen E. Hemple, of Galveston, and four 
brothers, George E. Robinson, Jr., and Fred 
F. Robinson, both of Galveston; A. P. Robin- 
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son, Sr., of La Marque, and Mayor Lee A. 
Robinson, of Texas City. 


MEMBER OF MASONS 


He was a member of Philip Tucker Masonic 
Lodge of which he was past master; Knights 
Templar, El Mina Shrine, the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, Aerie 48, and the Galveston Ki- 
wanis Club. 

In 1945 Judge Robinson was elected grand 
senior deacon of the Grand Masonic Lodge of 
Texas. He was a member and a trustee of 
First Methodist Church. 

Funeral arrangements are being completed 
by J. Levy & Bros. Funeral Home. 


GENUINE REGRET 


News of Judge Robinson's death was re- 
ceived with genuine regret throughout Gal- 
veston and the mainland. 

County Commissioner Irwin P. Dantin, 
who served 13 years with Judge Robinson as 
a member of the commissioners’ court, said 
the county had suffered an irreparable loss. 

“Judge Robinson was self-sacrificing in his 
interest in the country and he was loyal in 
his friendships,” Dantin declared. 


Address by Representative Francis E. 
Walter, of Pennsylvania, Before the 
Disabled American Veterans Conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., August 22, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me to include it my re- 
marks an address delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
at the convention of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
August 22, 1961. There is no person 
throughout America who is better quali- 
fied to make an address on the subject 
that he did than the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], for no one 
knows better than Congressman WALTER, 
the evil intent and purposes of inter- 
national communism. There is no man 
who has fought more courageously to ex- 
pose Communist activities in America 
than has the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WAL- 
TER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS CONVENTION, Sr. Lovis, 
Mo., Aucusr 22, 1961 
It is always a pleasure for me to address 

any veterans’ group. It is a particular pleas- 
ure for me to address you, the members of 
the Disabled American Veterans who have 
not only fought for your country and the 
principles on which it is founded, but have 
suffered for it in a way that most veterans, 
such as myself, have not. 

I am going to discuss the most important 
question of our day. It isa question of great 
interest to all veterans, a subject they know 
much about, which they dislike intensely 
and, I am sure, hope they will never expe- 
rience again. I am referring, of course, to 
war. More important, I would like to say 
a few words about what you can do to pre- 
vent it. 

Are we going to get into a war over Berlin? 
This is a question that is paramount in the 
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minds of millions of Americans—and also 
Germans, Frenchmen, Britons, and the peo- 
ples of many other nations. If war comes 
over Berlin, it will drastically affect the lives 
of a large part of the earth's population. 
For this reason, it is a matter of deep con- 
cern to hundreds of millions of people. 

If we do not have war over Berlin, will 
it develop over the future of Laos, Quemoy 
and Matsu, the Congo, or any one of the 
world’s many other trouble spots where 
the forces of freedom are meeting head on 
with those of communism? 

I am certain that for years to come we 
will have wars, but that they will be small, 
local wars—in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica, I am certain of this because 81 of the 
world's Communist parties have openly de- 
clared, in a statement adopted unanimously 
in Moscow and released last December 7, 
that they will foment and support such 
wars—and they are powerful enough to do it. 

Khrushchev said the same thing in his 
now famous—or notorious—speech of Janu- 
ary 6 this year. The Soviet Communist Party 
has also forcefully proclaimed the same doc- 
trine in the draft program, made public 
on August 1, which will be presented for 
adoption at its 22d Congress in October. 
This program is a blunt declaration of war 
against all free men and nations, and it 
pinpoints the United States as the No. 1 
enemy of Communists everywhere. 

While I feel certain that we will see many 
small wars in the years ahead, I also feel 
certain there will be no war on U.S. soil— 
if we are strong enough. I firmly believe 
that war will not develop over Berlin—if 
the United States and other free nations 
see to it that their strength—wmilitary, eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual—is always 
greater than that of our Communist enemy- 

Khrushchev, the Soviet Communist Party, 
and all the Communist parties of the world 
have declared war on us, yes—but not all- 
out nuclear war, It is a war of destruction 
by subversioh and every other means short 
of all-out military conflict. 

This type of war we cannot possible avoid. 
We are in it, whether we want it or not. 
Our enemy has not only started it, but is 
fighting it vigorously with all means at his 
command. We can, if we choose, turn our 
backs on this reality. But if we do so, we 
will be merely guaranteeing either our even- 
tual enslavement under communism or the 
total nuclear war we want to avoid and 
which, I believe, we can avoid. 

If we turn our backs on this war, the 
enemy, because he will be unopposed, will 
inflict a whole series of defeats on us—mili- 
tary, and also economic, political, diplomatic, 
and psychological. His power will grow 
steadily. Ours will wane just as steadily- 
Before long, the day will come when he 
will feel confident that he is so strong and 
we are so weak that he can deliver an ulti- 
matum—surrender or face annihilation. 

Perhaps, we will not even have the luxury 
of surrender, When this day comes, so mu 
of the world will be under Communist rule 
and there will be so many millions of restric- 
tive and rebellious people enslaved by Com- 
munism—and intensely hating their Com- 
munist governments—that the Kremlin will 
face a tremendous danger of internal rebel- 
lion that could sweep through the Commu- 
nist world and destroy it. It will literall¥ 
be sitting on a powder keg. 8 

Could Moscow then risk the “peaceful 
absorption of some 190 or 200 million Amer- 
icans into its empire freedom-loving Amer- 
icans known for their dedication to liberty 
and their spirit of revolt against oppression 

Is it not quite possible that, under thene 
conditions, Moscow would believe that! 
first had to unleash some nuclear missiles to 
teach us Americans a lesson? And then, as 
its forces occupled our nation after mis 
nuclear destruction, would it not also a 
that millions of our people would have t 
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be liquidated to make sure that the survivors 
had really learned the lesson of nonresis- 
tance? Who would be liquidated? Why, the 
Most dangerous elements, of course—our 
Political leaders, our clergymen, educators, 
lawyers, businessmen—everyone, young or 
Old, male or female, who might offer, or 
attempt to lead, resistance. 

The reality that confronts our country and 
every American today is awesome and, if you 

k it through, truly frightening. There is 
NO use trying to kid ourselves on this point. 

Today, we are faced with these alterna- 
tives: We win the war short of all-out 
nuclear war that the Communists of the 
World have declared on us, or else we will 
Surely suffer: (1) tremendouc nuclear de- 
struction, or (2) limited nuclear destruction, 
Plus liquidation of many millions of our 
R and incorporation of the survivors 

to the Soviet totalitarian state, 
moreover, there is not-much time. Com- 

Unists are confident today that victory 
on be theirs before this century is out; in 

er words, within the lifetime of many of 
Us who are here today. 

The issue we face is not war or peace. 
~~ e. in the real sense of the word, is out. 
‘Sa Only choice we have is what kind of war 
9 fight. Are we going to have an all- 
Cie nuclear war, or are we going to prevent 
0 by winning what is euphemistically 

re the “cold war”? 
choi Americans, we can make only one 

32 win the so-called cold war. 

ow do ing do it? 
uch as this is a war, we must appl 
the principles of warfare. 18 


Meals we must know our enemy. This 18 


fight = rule of all warfare. You cannot 
facta moemy you do not know. Get the 
nisma Study Communism. Know commu- 
to Objectives and the means it is using 
req 5 them. The minimum knowledge 
tn in or all American citizens who want 


trys vieten contribution at all to our coun- 
with in this conflict is familiarity 
and Gore zuntam s basic doctrines, strategy 
on 75 knowledge of its line or position 
the wren national and international issues; 
fone 8 the more important Communist 
in the Unite ene, worldwide and here 


with the names of the leading 
and a egy and fellow travelers both here 
I broa k 

8 8 Overemphasize the importance 
dense, 5 It is no more than common- 
want to Pre people overlook it. They 
they Seas try to, fight communism, yet 
who y hed little about it. A general 
first Fern, ted his troops to battle without 
could a AemPting to learn all he possibly 
the Sheen ut the strength and disposition of 
bY the zal forces, about the tactics favored 
his ine commander, without fully 
N betore telligence and reconnaissance 
marily the engagement, would be sum- 
chance 8 as incompetent. If by 


g battle, it would be pure 
fight 9 cold wur battles we must 


e know 
8 foundation 2 3 and skills that are 
T some 
have years now, the American le 
been contributing millions of ere 


ann 
disease p to research on cancer and heart 
will beac they know that these killers 
What cn quered only after we have learned 
Ment, and them, promotes their develop- 
that ai what the carriers are. They know 
people in dn in which killed many millions of 
ma wed past have now almost been 
true na y study which uncovered their 
inhibit thes pade it possible to destroy or 
munity aed Carriers and to develop im- 
tims, em among their potential vle- 
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The same understanding and knowledge of 
communism on the part of our leaders and 
a large part of the American people—who 
play so important a role in influencing 
policy—is absolutely necessary to this coun- 
try's successful conduct of the cold war. 

Rule 2—Action. Knowledge that is not 
put to use is wasted. You can become a 
true expert on communism, but you will 
contribute absolutely nothing to the sur- 
vival of our country and the defeat of \its 
enemy unless you have the will to do, to 
translate your knowledge into deeds that 
weaken and contribute to the defeat of com- 
munism, 

Apathy, smugness, indifference, failure to 
act, and a “let George do it“ attitude on the 
part of millions of Americans has, for years, 
been one of our greatest weaknesses and a 
major ally of the Kremlin. Much of the suc- 
cess achieved by the relatively small number 
of Communists in the world—about 36 mil- 
lion in a total population of 2 billion—tis due 
to the fact that they are activists. They 
are doers. They do not sit back waiting for 
others to change the world. They have as- 
sumed that task themselves, though they 
Know they are tremendously outnumbered 
and that the odds against them, on a purely 
numerical basis, are great. 

3. Get the help of others. Don't fight 
alone unless it is absolutely necessary—and 
it rarely is. Two heads are better than one. 
Ten men are more powerful than two. In 
union there is strength. 

It has often been said—and truthfully— 
that for every Communist Party member in 
this country, there are 10 others who are 
ready and willing to do the work of the 
party. But it is also true that for every in- 
formed, active anti-Communist, there are 
hundreds of other Americans ready and will- 
ing to come to the defenes of their country 
and to fight Its enemies. Their only trouble 
is that they are asleep or afraid to act be- 
cause they feel they do not know enough to 
act effectively. 

It is up to you to wake up those who are 
asleep, to impart your knowledge to those 
who do not know enough, or if you, too, lack 
it; to study with them to develop the knowl- 
edge needed for effective action. 

4. Organize your helpers and plan your 
actions. Mere numbers are not enough. 
Actions that are not carefully considered 
and planned are not enough. An excellent 
book on communism, published quite a few. 
years ago, has a very revealing title. It is 
called the Organizational Weapon. The US. 
Communist Party, the worldwide Communist 
movement and all their actions and cam- 
paigns are carefully organized. This is an- 
other key to the tremendous advances they 
have been able to make with relatively smal] 
numbers. Unless you have equal organiza- 
tion and planning, you cannot hope to en- 
gage in any conflict with the Communists 
and come out on top. A small, well-organized 
force with a definite plan of action will 
usually defeat a force larger in number but 
disorganized and acting without plan. 

You, as members of the DAV, are already 
organized. You have at your disposal a 
readymade, important weapon. What are 
you doing with it? What can you do with 
it to insure your country the victory it must 
win? 

Here are a few ideas: 

To date, the major weakness of the free 
world in this struggle has been-ignorance of 
communism. For years, the Kremlin's 
in all parts of the world have been attribut- 
able primarily to this. We cannot hope to 
win unless this condition is changed. 

What is being done in your Individual com- 
munities to alter this situation? Are courses 
revealing the true nature of communism be- 
ing taught in your schools so that the citi- 
zens of tomorrow will not have the same 
handicap so many of our generation had in 
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g their enemy and perceiving what 
had to be done to protect their freedom? If 
such courses are not being given, what have 
you done to see that they become a part of 
your local school curriculum? 

How about your local libraries, which are 
among the most powerful opinionmaking 
community institutions? If the people in 
your community are not as well informed as 
they should be on the subject of commu- 
nism, is it because your library has failed 
to stock the kind of books which will give 
them the information they so vitally need? 
Hundreds of worthwhile books covering all 
facets of communism haye been published, 
Too few of these books can be found on l- 
brary shelves where, in some cases, Commu- 
nist-serving books abound. We are paying 
for this fact today—with crises over Berlin, 
Laos, and other strategic areas. 

As taxpayers who support schools and ll- 
braries, you have a right to a voice in what 
they do—and you should exercise that volce 
to see that they make the maximum con- 
tribution to-the preservation of the Nation 
for which you have fought and in which your 
children will have to live when you are gone, 

If your library lacks funds, have you 
thought of making, or of getting others to 
make, gifts to it of outstanding books on 
communism? 

How good a job is your local press doing 
when it comes to keeping the people of your 
community informed on the key issues in 
our battle for survival? If it isn't doing 
what it can and should be doing, isn’t it 
possible that a visit—or a flood of letters— 
to the editor could change this? 

Do you yourself know what the key issues 
of today are? Do you know Moscow's major 
objectives as of this moment? 

On January 20 of this year, Gus Hall, boss 
of the US. Communist Party, made a major 
speech to the party's national executive com- 
mittee. In this speech, he emphasized five 
issues as the important ones on which the 
party was to concentrate its activities. On 
May Day of this year, the party called on 
all Americans to demand that our Govern- 
ment take certain actions. On the basis of 
these two recent Communist directives, the 
following are the top issues of the day—be- 
cause they are the Communists’ most im- 
portant, immediate cold war objectives: 

1. Universal disarmament. 

2. The complete abolition of nuclear weap- 
ons testing. 

3. The dismantling of U.S. overseas defense 
bases. 

4. The dissolution of NATO, SEATO, and 
other free world defense alliances. 

5. And end to the cold war. 

6. The adoption of the policy of peaceful 
coexistence. 

7. Reestablishment of friendly relations 
with Cuba. 

8. Recognition of Red China and its ad- 
mission to the U.N. 

9, Demilitarization of Berlin. 

10. The ending of colonialism everywhere. 

After these 10 points comes another 1 of 
major importance to the Communist Party 
because it always has a place in their plat- 
forms and directives: ~ 

Abolish the Un-American Committee. 

These demands are revealing in several 
ways. 

1. Notice that not 1 of the top 10 objec- 
tives of the U.S. Communist Party has any- 
thing to do—at least directly—with what 
might be called the positive promotion of 
communism in the United States. Party de- 
mands for nationalizing certain industries 
and other internal communizing steps are 
way down on Its priority ladder. Every 1 of 
these 10 demands concerns U.S. foreign 
policy and, specifically, U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet Union. These demands are, in them- 
selves, proof that the U.S. Communist Party 
is nothing but the traitorous tool of a for- 
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eign enemy power. The demands the U.S. 
Communists parade as theirs are all made in 
Moscow. 

2. Notice, too, that the first demand of 
the Communist Party which concerns in- 
ternal affairs is for the abolition of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
This, too, has nothing to do—directly—with 
communizing the United States, though all 
of you, I am sure, can see the gimmick in 
it. The party gives abolition of the com- 
mittee first priority among all domestic is- 
sues because it wants free rein to carry out 
its subversive activities. Its aim is to de- 
stroy, not to build. 

3. Further, these demands reveal, I be- 
lieve, that the U.S. Communist Party has 
no hope of achieving power in this country 
legitimately. They reveal that it is counting 
on Moscow to conquer this country and that 
it is meanwhile doing everything it can to 
help the Kremlin in this task by promoting 
the adoption of U.S. policies which will 
weaken this country and, at the same time, 
build Soviet power. 

I can assure you that every Communist 
and fellow traveler in this country is today 
doing everything he can to whip up support 
among the American people for these ob- 
jectives. 

How much are you doing to oppose them? 

They are writing letters to newspapers, to 
the White House, the State Department, to 
Members of Congress. Are you doing the 
same? 

They are introducing resolutions in par- 
ent-teacher associations, civic groups and 
community organizations of all types, and 
even in political parties. Are you actively 
opposing them in these groups? 

Have you informed yourselves on such sub- 
jects as disarmament, nuclear weapons test- 
ing, recognition of Red China and the de- 
militarization of Berlin so that you can de- 
bate and defeat the agents of the enemy on 
these issues? 

These are things that must be done by the 
American people—in all parts of the coun- 
try—if we are to win the cold war and thus 
escape the devastation of nuclear missile 
bombardment. 

There are other things you can—and 
should—do: : 

If Communist fronts are promoting these 
and other Soviet objectives in your com- 
munity, they should be exposed and rendered 
ineffective. 

When patriotic, anti-Communist organiza- 
tions, individuals and Government agencies 
are made the targets of character assassina- 
tion attacks by the Communists and their 
allies who want, above all else, to destroy 
them, you should go to their defense. 

Keep informed about legislative and pol- 
icy proposals for combatting internal sub- 
version and Communist advances abroad. 
Throw your weight behind those which are 
sound and get others to do the same. 

You should do everything in your power 
to assist the development of an effective na- 
tionwide civil defense program. 

When you uncover facts on subversive ac- 
tivity—as opposed to idle rumor and gos- 
sip—you should pass this information on to 
your local FBI office or to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Remember that the Communists’ major 
weapons are deceit, subterfuge and conceal- 
ment, Your best weapon is, therefore, ex- 
posure, which is no more than the revelation 
of the truth about the activities of a crim- 
inal conspiracy and its adherents. Never 
be ashamed to use it. 

Never resort to violence or illegal actions 
of any kind. This helps the Communists 
and discredits the anti-Communist cause. 
Stick to lawful means. 

Avoid unfounded attacks on any individ- 
ual or organization. Be scrupulous about 
your evidence and the rules of fair play be- 
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fore making any charges. Again, the anti- 
Communist cause has been hurt if you have 
to retract an ill-considered charge you can- 
not substantiate. 

At the same time, never backtrack or re- 
treat when you know you are right. Stick 
to your guns, Resolve that although you 
are unjustly attacked and subjected to 
various pressures, you will not yield. 

Don't surrender any group to the Com- 
munists. If you find that some organiza- 
tion to which you belong is being infiltrated, 
don't abandon it and give the Communists 
carte blanche to take it over. Bring the mat- 
ter out into the open and organize your 
forces for a showdown fight. Don't resign 
from any group until it has become clear that 
the Communists have attained so much 
power in it that their grip cannot be broken. 

Remember that there is no quick and easy 
solution to the problem of communism. The 
power and influence of the Communists in 
this country and elsewhere can be destroyed 
only in the way they were created; that is, 
by the concerted efforts of many thousands 
of people extended over a period of years. 

Actually, you are limited in what you can 
do to help your country win this most de- 
cisive of all wars only by how much you 
really want to do. The more you study, the 
more deeply you become involved in this 
problem, the more you will find you can do— 
if you have the will to act. 

Our enemy is the most dangerous this 
country has ever faced. He is powerful, 
clever, tricky.. As strong as he is, however, 
and despite all the weapons and resources 
he has at his command, the fate of this 
country and the outcome of this war is not 
in his hands, 

It is in your hands, in the hands of the 
American people. There is no question in 
my mind but that it is in the most capable 
hands, that you will not fail your country, 
that you will fight this war as you have 
others, and that victory—not atomic annihi- 
lation or Soviet occupation—will be ours, 


The Honorable John McCormack 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I, too, would like to express my great 
respect, admiration, and affection for 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the Honorable JoHN Mc- 
CORMACK., 

As a freshman Member of this House, 
I found that there were some difficult 
problems to be solved. I went to the 
majority leader to discuss these prob- 
lems and I found him to be not only 
understanding and helpful but an advo- 
cate in my cause to help solve these 
problems for my district. I am sure 
many Members of the House have had 
this same experience which all of us will 
remember. Here is a man who has 
given years of devoted service in a posi- 
tion of extreme importance and high 
leadership and yet is always willing to 
take the time to help and guide younger 
Members of the House. 

I shall always remember his kind- 
nesses to me and count his friendship as 
one of the great experiences during my 
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service in Congress. His Christian 
ideals, his dedication to America, and 
his devotion to duty make the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, JOHN MCCORMACK, 
an outstanding leader not only of the 
Democratic Party but an outstanding 
leader of our country. 


Eavesdropping in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
menting on the recent report approved 
by the House Government Operations 
Committee, of which I am a membér, the 
Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N.J., has 
made a number of very pertinent obser- 
vations on the growing practice among 
Federal agencies of recording telephone 
calls. 

In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter and the emphasis which the Journal 
properly pays to the underlying prin- 
ciples involved, I commend the editorial, 
which appeared in the September 21 
issue, to the attention of our colleagues. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial follows: 

EAVESDROPPING IN WASHINGTON 


The House Government Information Sub- 
committee has called attention to the dis- 
turbing and spreading tendency among Fed- 
eral agencies to listen in on office telephone 
conversations. 

It surveyed 37 major agencies in the cap- 
ital and found that in 33 of them, telephone 
calls are monitored regularly. Of that num- 
ber, 21 have no rules governing the eaves- 
dropping, and 17 do not require that the 
caller be told his line is being tapped. 

The subcommittee’ concluded its report 
with a warning that: 

“There are indications of a dangerous drift 
toward a huge bureaucracy peering over the 
shoulder of the citizen.” 

It makes the inevitable and ominous com- 
parison between this threat and the frighten: 
ing fiction of 1984“ in which “Big Brother 
keeps his eye on each citizen of his totall- 
tarian state, 

The drift toward invasion of privacy be- 
gan innocently. Taps were arranged to per- 
mit secretaries to note pertinent information, 
dates, and names that might slip the caller's 
mind. This was, and in many cases still is, 
done with the full knowledge of the caller; 
whatever principle Is lost is written off in the 
name of efficiency. ` 

The more sinister aspects of the practice 
are apparent in the report's disclosure tha 
21 of the tapping agencies apply no Te- 
straints, and 17 don't require the caller be 
informed. 

The affronts to privacy committed in the 
name of efficiency under these conditions can 
never be calculated, The phones are open to 
any ear, the callers to any harassment. 

Tolerance of the practice by the majo 
agencies is tantamount to official approval. 
This is why the House subcommittee is fear- 
ful. Acceptance has a way of filtering dow” 
from the top. 

The courts have protected the right to pr! 
vacy in case after case, including man? 
which involved wiretapping. Even in at 
stances where the taps were productive 
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information important to law enforcement 
and where the eavesdropping was strictly 
controlled, the courts have struck them 
down. 

The right to privacy is one of the basic 
guarantees of American citizenship, and 
from it flows the other freedoms the Ameri- 
can citizen enjoys. It is dangerous to have 
it flaunted in the halls of government, no 
matter what the reason. 


Goals of the New Frontier—The Peoples’ 
Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, as the Ist 
Session of the 87th Congress closed, Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy took an action 
which can mean a saving of $1 million 
& year in the cost of Government opera- 
tions. 

I refer to the President's Executive 
Order 10964 which amended Executive 
Order 10501, the Government regulation 
controlling information classified for 

tary-security reasons. The amend- 
Ment, establishing a system to remove 
putdated security stamps from the great 
ulk of military-security documents, is 
S of the important achievements so 
ar in the long fight to force the Federal 
Government to recognize the peoples’ 
right to know. 
Ps The thin veneer of new leadership 
hich has been superimposed on the 
Massive bureaucracy since January is 
not enough, of course, to prevent secrecy- 
minded career officials from equating 
9 with good government. But if 
© new administration continues at the 
Pace it set during the first 8 months, it 
red be possible to prevent secrecy from 
oming a way of life in Government. 
Ga Kennedy amendment to Executive 
er 10501 is an action the House Gov- 
8 Operations Committee first 
1958 on the executive branch in June 
high’ Pointing out it would cut down the 
the Cost of secrecy) A staff analysis of 
effect of the Kennedy amendment 
yuri. that a saving of $1 million a 
rs in Government operating costs is a 
ative estimate. It is based on an 
Clan 24 $48,000 saving in handling 
Bon documents now stored in ware- 
5 uses; a $712,500 saving in handling 
9 documents in current use and 
tafo 000 saving in the replacement of 
The to store the classified materials. 
hea Savings will be possible because the 
tabiina a President Kennedy has es- 
rity ed downgrades the military-secu- 

Comaterial from top secret to secret 
the nfidential at regular intervals, and 
deg eat bulk of the material will be 
order ed after 12 years, The Kennedy 
q cut out an unnecessary re- 
N ment that the documents be stored 

e fireproof safes. 

Dress to fempts by the Congress and the 
to ho force the Federal Government 
nor the people's right to know will 
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promote governmental economy and ef- 
ficiency. But even more important is 
the prime necessity for an informed 
populace in a democratic society, for the 
deceit of secrecy nurtures totalitarian 
government. This idea has been force- 
fully expressed by President Kennedy, 
both as a candidate and since taking of- 
fice—and the support of a President who 
is clearly on record in favor of the great- 
est possible flow of Government infor- 
mation is a powerful new weapon in the 
fight for freedom of information. 

Most of the information problems 
which the previous administration left 
on the doorstep of the new administra- 
tion have been solved with President 
Kennedy’s support in the war the press 
and Congress have been waging against 
growing Government secrecy. And 
there is a hopeful note in the fact that 
new information problems which have 
cropped up since the Kennedy admin- 
istration took over have, in most cases, 
been solved. An example of fast action 
by the new administration to solve left- 
over information problems is the case 
of the secret meetings which an Eisen- 
hower administration task force had 
held to engineer a new regulation per- 
mitting water to be pumped into com- 
mercial hams. The new Secretary of 
Agriculture immediately removed the 
“administratively confidential” stamp 
from records involved in the watered 
ham decision and ordered public hear- 
ings on the whole issue. In the case of 
compromise settlements of liquor law 
violations—a secrecy problem which the 
press first brought to the Treasury De- 
partment’s attention 10 years ago—the 
new administration ordered all settle- 
ments with moonshiners, bootleggers, or 
other violators made public. 

The leaders of the new administration 
also moved fast to solve the information 
problems which developed after they 
took over the responsibility of Govern- 
ment. At the White House, for example, 
the President’s advisers at first went 
along with a Civil Service Commission 
proposal to issue regulations prohibiting 
the public.disclosure of all “official” in- 
formation, but the restrictive language 
was revised when the potential effect of 
the restriction was forcefully brought to 
the attention of the White House. And 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—after receiving numerous 
complaints from the press and Congress 
about secret tests of nonmilitary rock- 
ets at the Wallops Island test site— 
agreed to permit press coverage of future 
scientific tests. 

The Treasury Department at first de- 
cided that information about nonprofit 
organizations granted tax exemption 
would be available only in one Washing- 
ton office, but after contacts from Mem- 
bers of both the House and the Senate 
the agency decided the information could 
be made available by mail. The new 
Treasurer of the United States also 
blocked an attempt by a Federal Reserve 
bank to demand concessions from a press 
photographer in exchange for the bank's 
cooperation on a story. The Air Force 
blocked an attempt by a unit commander 
to retaliate against a civilian employee 
who had written a letter of complaint 
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to a Senator, and a list of “administra- 
tive” aircraft set aside for VIP transport 
jobs was declassified and made public 
following a number of congressional 
complaints. 

The initial reaction of the new officials 
of the Kennedy administration, as they 
faced the military security information 
problems which have plagued democratic 
government since its inception, appeared 
to be based on a desire to hide 
the ugly facts of international life from 
the American public. At first, both 
the President and his Secretary of De- 
fense seemed to lean toward greater re- 
strictions on public access to military in- 
formation when U.S.-Russian relations 
became strained. The President, in the 
prepared text of a newspaper convention 
speech, discussed “the need for far great- 
er official secrecy” and urged the press 
to impose a “self restraint” on the pub- 
lication of news of possible value to a 
potential enemy. The Secretary of De- 
fense, in testimony before Congress dur- 
ing the same month of the President’s 
speech, appeared to urge a Pollyanna at- 
titude toward the Nation’s defense sys- 
tem. He said that information critical 
of defense capabilities should be replaced 
by statements praising our weapons, but 
he later explained he was suggesting such 
misinformation should. be given to 
Russians only, not the American public. 

The initial confusion in the handling 
of military security information prob- 
lems was overcome as the leaders of the 
new administration settled down to the 
job of running the huge Defense Depart- 
ment, taking a calmer view of the prob- 
lems. In an off-the-cuff speech after 
the first U.S. astronaut flight was suc- 
cessful in a blaze of publicity, the Presi- 
dent himself emphasized and reempha- 
sized the strength a free society can bring 
to bear against a secret society. And the 
new administration, following a congres- 
sional recommendation made repeatedly 
to earlier administrations, directed mili- 
tary men to stick to military matters in 
their public speeches. 

Finally, the new Secretary of Defense 
established new public information poli- 
cies for his agency, and the new policies 
placed strong emphasis on the need to 
keep democratic society’ informed on 
issues of national defense. This action— 
coupled with the President's new order to 
remove outdated security stamps from 
tons of Government documents—shows 
that the new administration has devel- 
oped a firm resolve to protect the people's 
right to know. Translating that resolve 
into effective information practices will 
be one of the crucial challenges the Ken- 
nedy administration faces. 


The Late Honorable Paul Brown 
SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years it was my privilege to be closely 
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associated with the late Paul Brown, of 
Georgia, as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. He was a 
most able and conscientious member of 
that committee. Time after time it was 
the Brown amendments which took the 
quirks out of legislation being formu- 
lated by the committee. Much legisla- 
tion on the books today, although not 
bearing his name, refiects the imprint 
of his wisdom and skill as an outstand- 
ing legislator. 

In particular, I remember Paul Brown 
as a conferee in our meetings with Mem- 
bers of the Senate in working out com- 
promises on legislation passed by the 
House and Senate. With frequent regu- 
larity, it was the commonsense solutions 
of Paul Brown which resolved many of 
the difficult problems with which the 
conference was faced. In fact, it was 
here that he was at his best because he 
always proceeded on the basis that prob- 
lems existed not to baffle but to be solved 
in a sensible way. 

Paul Brown was more than a Repre- 
sentative of the 10th District of Georgia. 
Labor, business, and farmers everywhere 
have benefited from his distinguished 
service to his country. May this thought 
soften the sorrow of his devoted wife 
and daughter in his passing. 


Bridge of Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, much is said and written about 
the necessity of cordial relations and 
friendly understanding between our 
country and our neighbors in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. These friendships can 
be earned and maintained not only 
through diplomacy of government, but 
also by individuals whose devotion of 
mind and heart to the principles of 
democracy inspire respect and warmth 
from other countries and serve as a 
bridge of friendship between us. 

A distinguished example of such a 
citizen is Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article from the Reg- 
ister, of September 24. ? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GUATEMALA HONORS "PADRE OF AMeEnicas” 

Wasnincton.—Guatemala’s highest na- 
tional decoration was awarded to the Rev- 
erend Joseph F. Thorning, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Carrolitown Manor, Md., 
and professor of Latin American history at 
Marymount College, Arlington, Va. 

The honor was given because of Father 
Thorning's “vision and courage“ in “uphold- 
ing freedom and decency against the Soviet- 
dominated regime of Col. Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman, which was overthrown by Guate- 
malan freedom fighters in June 1954.” 

Father Thorning, who has been called the 
“Padre of the Americas,” served as special 
adviser to the US. senatorial delegation at 
the 10th Inter-American Conference in Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, in March 1954. 
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Why Not Let the Elderly Earn All They 
Can? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in a recent edition of 
the Saturday Evening Post, which I be- 
2 merits careful consideration by all 
of us. 

There is no question that the senior 
citizens of this country are experiencing 
difficulty in making ends meet under 
fixed incomes as the cost of living con- 
tinues to creep upward. 

I hope that during the recess we will 
all have an opportunity to discuss this 
very serious problem with our constit- 
uents with the view of considering leg- 
islation in the next session of Congress 
which would help solve some of the prob- 
lems now being faced by the older peo- 
ple of America who today constitute more 
than one-fourth of our total population. 

The editorial follows: 

Wry Nor Ler THE ELDERLY Earn ALL THEY 
Can? 


(By Bruce Bliven) 


A controversial feature of the social se- 
curity law is the one that restricts the earn- 
ings of the beneficiaries between the ages 
of 65 and 72. Congress scems to have an 
uneasy conscience about this matter; re- 
peatedly, since the law was first passed in 
1935, the regulation has been liberalized. 
According to the most recent change, the 
beneficiary must give up only $1 for each 
$2 that he earns between $1,200 and $1,500, 
and 81 for each $1 earned above $1,500. 

A good many people feel that the restric- 
tion on earnings ought to be abolished en- 
tirely, and numerous bills have been intro- 
duced to bring this about. Among the argu- 
ments in favor of such action are these: 

1. Elderly people need the money. More 
than one-third of all Americans beyond 65 
have no income except social security pay- 
ments. A study made in Milwaukee, Wis., 
showed that the average retired couple was 
receiving a total of $110 a month at a time 
when the cost of living for two persons was 
reckoned at $186. 

2. This law discriminates against those 
who must work for their living, You may 
receive unlimited amounts as dividends, in- 
terest, pensions, annuities, or rentals, with- 
out having your social security affected. 

3. Conditions have completely changed 
since the law was passed in 1935, when the 
great depression was severe. It was intended 
to force people out of the labor market. 
‘Today, in view of our grim contest with So- 
viet Russia, we need every bit of productive 
power this Nation posscsacs. 

4. Health experts are unanimous in saying 
that elderly people ought to do at least some 
work to preserve their physical and mental 
vigor. 

5. We now haye the anomalous situation 
where the Government is making a big prop- 
agonda drive to persuade industry to hire 
and retain older workers, and then punishes 
these workers for accepting employment. 

That repeal of this limitation would be 
overwhelmingly popular with the country 
there is little doubt. However, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
in the recent past opposed abolition of the 
restrictions. Its arguments are these: 
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1, It would be expensive. The number 
of persons receiving benefits would ‘be in- 
creased by about 1,400,000; the immediate 
cost would be $2 billion a year; and the long- 
range cost would require an increase of 1 
percent in the payroll tax. 

2. Most of those now receiving social se- 
curity are not well enough to work for wages. 

3. Social security was never intended 
to be a pension or annuity, but insurance 
against the hazard of unemployment in old 
age. 

Those who favor abolition of the restric- 
tion reply that the actual cost to the economy 
as a whole would not be nearly so large as 
the figure quoted indicates, whatever the 
effect on the cost structure of the social 
security system. 

Abolition of the restriction would reduce 
the work of those keeping the records, who 
now alter thousands of monthly checks in 
accordance with the changing pattern of 
work, 

The Government would obtain a substan- 
tial sum in income taxes on the increased 
earnings of those now receiving social 
security. 

In many cases people who cannot live on 
their social security benefits—since the dol- 
lar has lost half its purchasing power in the 
past two decades—are a burden on local re- 
lief rolls. Permitted to earn as much as they 
can, some of these would require less help 
from community agencies, or none. 

Almost every cent of the extra money that 
would be earned would go into buying con- 
sumer 

As to the health of elderly people, a report 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare itself, in September 1960, states that 
only 36 percent of those between 65 and 72 
“were unable because of chronic conditions 
to carry on their usual activity or had some 
limitation in the kind or amount of activity.” 

While it may be true that social security 
was not intended as an annuity or pension, 
it is in fact so regarded today by nearly 
everybody—including the 1,400,000 who have 
paid social security taxes in the past and are 
now prohibited from receiving any benefits- 

And finally, some people would argue that 
if the restriction on earnings is socially un- 
desirable, it should be repealed even though 
this would at first cost a substantial sum. 


Down the River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues’ attention, with- 
out further comment, the following edi- 
torial from the Machinist on the defeat 
of the proposal to utilize byproduct 
steam for electric energy at the Hanford, 
Wash., atomic reactor: 

DOWN THE River 


Featherbedding 1s wasteful, no doubt 
about it. Newspapers, magazines, manage“ 
ment representatives, and Congressmen Te- 
mind us almost daily that it is an appalling 
waste to have two men do the job of 22 
Usually, they point the accusing finger 4 
union members, 

These guardians of the public conscient? 
haye been much less upset about anothes 
type of waste. At Hanford, Wash., tn 
Atomic Energy Commission is building 8 
plant to produce plutonium for B pe 
weapons. A byproduct of the plant will 2 
11 million pounds of steam an hour, Rather 
than let the steam go to waste, the Gover? 
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ment planned to convert it into electricity, 
enough to supply the entire needs of a city 
the size of Seattle, or North Dakota and 
South Dakota combined. 

Half of this power would have been turned 
around to run the plutonium plant itself, 
thus making it self-sufficient. The other 
half would have been made available to the 
power-hungry Northwest where job-produc- 
ing industries have been held back only by 
the lack of power. 

But it was not to be. The profit hunger 
Of the private power lobby prevented it. 
They high-pressured Members of Congress. 
They cried “socialism.” 

When the battle in Congress ended last 
Week, the Hanford project was defeated. As 
& result, 11 million pounds of steam will go 
to waste every hour. It will be dumped 
down the Columbia River. And with the 
8 will go tens of thousands of jobs that 
might have been, 

is Teal waste. 


Plebiscite and Self-Determination for 
West Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


1 Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
Owing article appeared in the Buffalo 
2 News on September 26, 1961. 

W was my commentary upon 
United Ne. Kennedy’s address to the 
to his ations, with particular reference 

Suggestion for a prebiscite in West 


The article follows: 


Natio out ant Kennedy’s address to the United 


Was a v. 
e ery welcome clarification of 


of th 
gens e United States in the 


face 
Communist-Soviet power drive 

His 8 
posities erations for total resistence are 


defend the tag porate determination to 
degree Senna speech indicates a 
merit the 8 leadership. His proposals 
United 8 support of the people of the 

tates, and will, I am certain, re- 
World. support from the people of the 


On : 
lution “callin ung X introduced a reso- 
W occupying powers 
and — the United States. France, 
lin ¢ to announce a plebiscite in 
allow its citizens an expres- 
An election in 
Vote in 8 Would result in an overwhelming 
free on, Of a continuing association with 
—— 
Wege de 7 — 
through on t I hope that he 
ment et aa 
W be held in 


most 
ahehev 8 


President’ s 
. a sound political duien to 
chey's po. ense to 


w the d e their repeated dedication 
ld and its institutions 
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Statement of Hon. John L. McMillan, 
Chairman, Committee on the District 
of Columbia, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
regrettable that it now appears that the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress will ad- 
journ prior to the enactment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenue bill. The 
membership of the House District Com- 
mittee has been very diligent in under- 
taking to complete action upon this bill 
in order to provide the greatly needed 
revenue to the District of Columbia. No 
fault can properly be placed upon our 
committee or upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the failure of the act to 
pass. 

On March 18, 1961, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate a revenue bill which increased the 
District sales tax by 1 cent. This bill 
was not acted upon by the Senate until 
August 26, 1961, at which time many new 
taxes and other provisions were added. 
Thereupon conference committees were 
appointed by the House and Senate and 
after conference a bill was agreed upon 
in which the House conferees agreed to 
several of the new proposals contained 
in the Senate bill. 

When the conference report came be- 
fore the House of Representatives it was 
rejected because of the Senate provision 
seeking to extend the provisions of the 
so-called impacted area school funds 
law to include the District of Columbia. 
Upon a rollcall vote the House rejected 
this provision and the conferees of the 
House and Senate again met and sub- 
mitted a conference report which left 
unchanged the previous conference re- 
port with reference to extension of the 
impacted area school funds law to the 
District of Columbia. Notwithstanding 
the diligent efforts of the House con- 
ferees to sustain the second conference 
report it was again rejected by the House 
of Representatives upon a rollcall vote. 

Again, the undersigned, as chairman 
of the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia, requested the appointment 
of conferees in the hope that the bill 
could be salvaged. The Speaker ap- 
pointed conferees and those conferees 
have been and are now willing to meet 
with Senate conferees with the view of 
making every reasonable effort to bring 
an acceptable revenue bill out of con- 
ference. y 

When officials of the Senate were con- 
tacted, we. were advised that some Sen- 
ate conferees had departed from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that the Senate 
would not be willing to go forward with 
this revenue bill. This position was 
being taken, we were advised by Senate 
officials, because of the strong feeling 
for the Morse amendment—impacted 
school funds application—to the Dis- 
trict revenue bill and that it would not 
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be deemed suitable to hold further con- 
ference in absence of the conferees. 

It is estimated that the failure to enact 
the revenue bill deprives the District of 
Columbia of approximately $1 million per 
month at a time when such funds are 
vitally needed to balance the current 
District budget. Had the Senate acted 
upon this legislation in March 1961, when 
it was sent to that body from the House 
of Representatives it would have al- 
ready yielded a large sum of money 
through the new sales tax provisions. 
The failure of the Senate to participate 
in further conference and make another 
effort to resolve the differences between 
the two bodies upon the one issue in dis- 
pute can have no effect other than to 
deprive the government of the District 
of Columbia of millions of dollars in 
revenue during the coming months while 
the Congress is in recess, 

The unfortunate result experienced in 
this legislation cannot properly be at- 
tributed to the District of Columbia 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives or to the membership of the House. 
We have made every possible effort to get 
agreeable and workable revenue legis- 
lation for the District. 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—XV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress. 

The report includes all rolicall votes 
and all quorum calls. Its purpose is to 
collect in one place and in concise form 
information which is scattered through 
some 20,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report are 
for purposes of identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. This word of caution 
is advisable in view of the fact that the 
descriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills, 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
fiect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon.request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete in- 
formation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in- 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report con- 
tinues a service I began in the ist session 
of the 80th Congress, This is the 15th 
report of my voting and attendance 
record. These 15 reports show how I 
voted on 1,921 questions in the House of 
Representatives. Based on quorum calls 
and the record votes, they also show an 
attendance record of 94 percent, 
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Date 

1961 Measure, question, and result 
Jan. 3 PAART E EM Bee NE RT” Pada eR ANE FEIET OET N ———.ñ̃ RIC eT EN Eo 
fo Aid H Ben Fan G 1 9.8 >. Gambare trom t mn aking oath a Borsa sentative pe nding invi éstigation by House Administration Committee of ent 

8 * . m ta oath as ve vi ouse 
£ corro 0. Chan pen gai y 
* — 8 3 to order previous aan 18 prevent debate). (Adopted 252 tos 2— 5 
Res. 127, gniarging the Rules Committee hom iets membeks . ey Eee etapa k 

— — Hg On 3 Rn r A R EN 

ur. 


.) 
lations for fiscal 1961: 
$23,990,000 for aid to schools in impacted areas, (Adopted 330 to 62,)...-.--- 2... 


1 
1 
7 
8 
8 
9 | Quorum call 
R.4510, providing for a special poma gram for foed grains for 1961: 
9 On motion to recommit with Instructions to delete section permitting Secretary of Agriculture to drive cone werdet price by selling 
Government-owned corn 2 aE ee at 17 percent below price-support price. (ejected 196 to 214) 
Mar, — On Passage. (Passed 209 to 
15 | Quorum cat 
2¹ 
21 


call 
Her 4510, providing for a special program for feed for 1961: 


Mar. On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 231 to 185. „ 7 
Ma PR. 08, amaning and extn Ang the Sugar Act 555 e e Pea eT es eee al 
* „ amen and ex oc 
Mar. 21 On motion to suspend rules Sok DOE ERE, CE ental WHR O IRD . aE Sg 
I. R. 4806, authorizing F. An to Wies for tem extension of unemployment benefits to workers who had exhausted their 


benefits and providing for temporary unemployment tax increase to take care of cost: 
Mar, 22 8 (Ado; 363 to 31.) 


R. 6000, authorizing certain construction at military installat 
Mar. 23 On amendment 8 1 before authorizing $3,812,000 for transferring Food and Container Institute from Chicago, | Yoa, 
III., to Natick, Mass. (Ad 
Mar, 23 On passage. nnd ð v anes NESE E eee te 
Mar, 23 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 24 


Mar, 24 On passage. (Passed Ul to 78.) 


Mar. 28 rum eall. 
Mar. 20 


call... 
8. 1, authorizing loans 
On motion to recommit with instructions to substitute bill H.R. 53. 


S Ss ES SB AS SSN N NB N NB 


Apr. 11 | Quorum call 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 25 Sei 
R. 6518, making ap; tions for inter-Ameriean social and economic program and the Chilean reconstruction program 
Apr. — passage, Wiens.... E p OK, 1 
A 8. I, authorizing $304,000,000 in Federal loans and raa EE aE TOET OORA SES eee e eee ee 
Apr. 4 On adoption of conference report, (Adopted 223 to T . ..-- ~~~ 222 —————7—7v2...—.——— —.— ; 
SREY ee — A R EE T a A A E T E N ( ep 
+ ae increasing ' Federal minimum wage “and extending “coverage on dollar-volume test: 
May 3 tion of conference report, Gee. . . ses Nay. 
eat Increasing annual Federal grants for sewage treatinent works from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 and the overall Hmit from $4,000,000 
47| May 3 on pet oon, to 8 = instructions to reduce annual funds to $75,000,000 and overall limit to 8750,00, 000 and to require States after | Yea. 
June 1964 to match funds in excess of $50,000,000 annually, (Rejected 165 to 
43| May 3 (Passed 368 to tO) 
49 | May 4 
O May 9 
KAR... Dd—Uà—d&à& s : 
52 | May 11 r : :::: ß K —— ——— 
te 2 e extending Mexican farm labor pre program for 2 years: ` 
53 | May 11 rer. e . S Ki DD Yea. 
H. We increasing annual salary celling for Counel! of Economie Advisers personnel from 834 1 
| May 11 Gu motion to recomumit with Instructions to reduce salury colling to $700,000, (Rejected 151 Not voting. 
55 Ma 11 On pasenge, (Passed 279 to 137.) Nay. 
56 ay 15 2 5 Present. 
57 Ma 16 Prosent. 
58 | May 16 Nay. 
m | May 16 8 call Prosent. 
@ | May 17 parum nA AE A LF T EIT NE I E CaS al rp E OAE ONERE R I EBEN REIRA Present. 
a ae expressing sense of Congress favoring collective sanctions by the Organization of American States against Oastro govern- 
ment of Cuba: 
61 | May 17 On motion to suspend rules and resolution, (Passed 404 to 2 ··2——— 9 — 12 
H. BA 4614, establishing a U.S. Travel Service in Department of Commerce: 
62 | May 17 nnr nens... : 22222 —T — — Nay. t 
63 | May 24 8 . . eee — ä— naas 
8.1852, authorizing additional construction 
A | May 21 e . —— Yea. 
H. R. Ib, repealing provision intended to precetit railroads from charging higher rates for carrying non-first-class mail than for o carrying ex- 
wuss mutter: 
65 | May 25 r On motion to rocommit with Instructions to add amendment requiring the 100 to publish the difference in rates pald to the rallroads | Nay. 
by the l'ost Office and Kailway Express Ageney for carrying similar welght commodities, (Rejected 16 to 340.) t 
0 | June 1 . — T E RC PAI E T a RI aa S E FAR aren EE Tresen 
H.R, 7371, making Ley pi Sy for Popes of State and Justice, the judiciary, and related aguncies for fiscal 1062: 
@7 | June 1 On pasugo, {P 250 to 7! 
Zune 6 | Quorum call 
@ June © Quorum cull 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Measure, question, and result 


H.R. 7444, making appropriations for Department of Agriculture for fiscal 1962: 
On amendment reducing the $250,000,000 for agricultural conservation program to $150,000,000. (Rejected 184 to 106.) 
On 8 (Passed 820 to 65.) 


call. 
„R. 7446, providing 1-year extension of existing te normal-tax an certain e rates: 


On motion to recommit with instructions to add language repealing the 10-percent transportation tax. (Rejected 189 to 196.)......--.-| Yea. 

On passage. (Passed 295 to 88.) ea. 
uorum call 
uorum call 
uorum call 
goram oa 
1. Kes AUA dis 
2 

„R. 6765, 8 
. Kes. 304, ving the Presi reorganization plan for the Civil A tics Board. 

. Res. n 0 eronau $ 

8 See e e Sa Yea, 
= ‘On shag hl fone gf wind dior w a PLNE on ie Fedea] s Yı 
Quorum call. eee ee : 2 ä Sere nat — Present, 
g call Present, 
uorum call... Presont, 
Q ea eee ae .. :,. .,.. ... ̃ ̃ :::. ̃ . RCOT ELSE Present. 
ge 889880 72727. Tem aan Present. 
-R. 6028, housing programs over 4 years: 

4 to substitute bill extending existing programs for 1 year with a 81, 100, 000, 000 authorization, 


priations for the Department of Defense for fiscal 1962: 
On amendment Ghieting a provision prohibiting price differentials in favor of economically depressed areas, (Rejected 173 to 20 
On nena (Panta AS86039 ong eee Soe ate che EEEE EA E TEE E EE E eral 


17 On motion to ri 
suspend rules and pass resolution. (Adopted 367 to 12.) 4 é „ „ „ „ eennn nee Yea, 
113 July 17 H.R. 2555, providing for advanced pay for civilian Government employees in e $ 
u |y On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (l'assed 285 to 86) Yea. 
6 | 3 19 call Present. 
: uly 19 norum call- Present, 
16 | Ja K. 6874, authorizing appropriation for the National A i 
11 HA E On adoption of the conference repočt, (Adopted 354 to 1 97 Sen RED TS et a a ae ge et Yea. 
7 | July 20 Onan ilisapproving the Drosident’s reorganization plan for the National Labor Relations Board: 
1 rr ee . Ef ER Yea. 
18 | July 29 | T On 836, disapproving the President's reorganization plan for the Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Administration: 
— July 25 
12 Jr 28 
133 July 27 
July 31 m call. 
1% J. Res, 120, authorizing the President to order 220,000 members of the Ready Reserves to active duty for up to 12 months and to extend 
rs | uly | an Forces tours of duty: si 
120 1 1 | Quorum +2 the revolution. (Passed 403 3 ———.—————————9g—æẽͥ A. ——————— RE. 
125 : 8. Ll USAR SSS AE EI GEES SE EOE OSI ̃ —— LES STILE 
Aug, 2 2311, authorizin additional appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, to moet possible Berlin crisis: 
0 4 9 uf e f Sage i ie nace wale and ws ed ares co Saag * 
u > consen! to the nor tern water and te resources com 7 
129 ie 8 21 to recommit with instructions to limit participation of Federal Government to nonvoting representation, (Rejected 139 to | Yea. 
„ 3 > 
120 4 N. 1043, Pierre ara paar a www.. E , p aaaea 
ug. 3 » Providing wheat and feed grains progratn for 1962, and tural Act of 1963): 
1 | Aug 3 98 of Nee kepork:. ene . E nent denpeads 
12 40 ER: Tasa, reorganizing Federal Communications Commision to permit the FOG Board to delegate its functions in adjudicative cases to 
133 7 ` H 1. m ene, nr mage vi aoa saps re ray 3 io tell woods eS ier de et een - .  . 
K. 7 86 ng Secre a milita: partment to sell goods and services vate aircraft owners: 
% Aug. 8 | Quon a call to suspend rules pon ook Pear Brower a O apace D cor e OERA 
135 Aut. on 404, providing for House-Senate conference on H.i. 7876, authorizing appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission 
136 has . O menerai ani UI) motion to instruct the House conferees not to agree to Senate amendment proviling $5,000,000 to add electrical Nay. 
x ting facil „ atomic reactor, ei s 
| - On motion to the House con j Senate amendment authorizing $93,000,000 to add electrical generating nen- Yes. 


instruct not to agree to Senate 
Footnotes Hes to the Hanford, Wash., atomie reactor. (Adopted 235 to 104.) 
at end 


of table, 
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Roll-| Date 
= 1961 Measure, question, and result 
0. 
Dee e r y . ⁊ð ᷣ y E EE AE AE 
138 | Aug. 8 
e e r . ENEE RAEE ERER 
140.) Aug. 9 On adoption of the resolution. (Adopted 300 to 19 ———7ṽ . —üͤẽ 
neee ß . x e e . ie 
R . ð d õʒ ůiulJII11 
143A 10 1 TTC 
7851, muking appropriations for the 
144 | Aug. 10 “On adop 
145 | Aug. 10 
147 | Aug. 14 
ug. 
1 Aug. 14 
149 | Aug. 14 
150 | Aug. 15 
151 | Aug. 15 
152 | A 15 
153 | Aug. 16 
154 | Aug, 16 
155 | Aug. 17 
156 | Aug, 18 ` 
157 | Aug. 18 
Aug. 21 2 b 
159 | Aug. 21 m call 
Mt 5 providing Federal penalties for airplane hijack in SAN other crimes committed aboard commorcial aircraft; 
100 | Aug. 21 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 373 10 5.) 244444 ne dn este en pcre ence enee nen ea. 
161 | Aug. 21 eall ias Present. 
162 | Aug. 22 Present. 
Aug. 22 Prosent. 
R. 7763, authorizing planning for U. tenana mtion In the N 
164 | Aug. 22 On motion to suspend rules and pass (Passed 353 to 42.). ea. 
165 | Aug. 23 | Quorum nl Present. 
166 | Aug. 24 | Quorum nl. 
R. Ki, subsidizing lead und zine producers: 
167 | Aug. 24 On passage. Fr r E EN EAE I EA EA NE D A ERETO ASE S g 
168 | Aug. 24 CRON T ATEETAN S T T ĩ d T E EEE IE ĩðͤ TN TE T E Present. 
H.R. Sisi, authorizing $20,000,000 for a National Fisheries C mee pa 33 in fen ete of Columbia: 1 
100 Aux. 28 — engrorement and gd reading of bill. (Ordered 228 to 120.) Not voting 
170 | Aug. 28 CPasibd 208 £0. a 5 rats scene ace rr . rn 
H. 15 7198, Fo- providing for a national 4 * eradication program: 
171 | Aug. 28 On passage. (I’assed) 337 to 3.) 
172 | Aug. 29 re Ta Waa SRS E OS EE 
R. Bra increasing readjustment payn 
8 Aus. 2 | ¢ On passage. (asad 304 t to 0.) 3 £ 
sy R. 0242, exempting certain Department “of Justice attorne from the salary pai in thoir civil service ene 
175 | Aug, 29 3 Wan een iia sss cacy seedibccsaeesasbocves en septaens entneee 
176 | Aug, 30 . TTT 
RG $00, authorizing n program of Federal ald to education: 
Aue: 30 On att to consider bill under Calendar Wesnesday procedure, (Kejocted 170 to 2.) 
= 55 R, 8028, authorizing 8 ſor studying kayena 9 
179 | Aug. 30 On amendment restricting pilot pro; ects to t the District Columbia. (Hojectod 187 to 217.) 
8. roan Res, ae ng the sonse of Congress that Communist China shou 1 not be seated in the uaa N Nations: 
180 | Aug. 31 1 resolution, (Adopted 305 to 0. 1 TTT. —T—— nies buns A 
8. 105 — — tion of foreign economic and milit: reat d 
181 | Aug. 31 conference report. (Adopted 260 to 132.) 
182 5 8 C AAT E A aaeriod 
5 1 JJ ͤ¶⁰K E S E EE Fda sce ned AON E E A E ESEE ASE —A———TTVAZV A E E E 
R. 9033, 3 N pci emer for foreign economic and military ald for fiscul 1962: r 
184 | Bopt. 5 On amendment noreasing military ussistance by additional $300,000,000. Aden 242 to 151.) _- TEs j ove 
185 | Sept. 5 Ovi padeage..< (Pawa0 270 r — Yea. 
188 Sept. 6 un et — A oe SS = Present. 
/ A / TTT tons dneansdeusnenatasenesd Š Present, 
188 6 momo gh — rules and pass bill. to 32.) Nay. 
189 | Sept. 6 C ov A ea E TTN N S EET O Present. 
R. 8723, amending the Welfare and Pension Plans Disolosure 
190 | Sept. 6 On motion to a rules and pass bill, (Re 245 3 161, Ay ieee cicns sussnes S E A Nay. 
II. R. 8666, promoting educational snd eultural penn het United States und other nations: 4 
2 ae ~ On motion to suspend rules and pass al. ity Eo YY RRP ENSOR Oram 1 Stet t 
y 111 A T tess E de ʻ 
193 | Kept. 11 | Quorum cait- y Present. 
194 Sept. 12 m eall.. — Erna 
195 | Sept. 12 | Quorum cui : -| Present 
Sept. 13 1 R NE NES ST ͤ ͤ K... ͤ ß ²]—— ee NO ͤ K Tee mn ee tee Prosen 
R, 2 angie appropriations for military construction for fiscal 1962. c 
197 | Sept. 13 oa fon 7 — agren rrari „ funds for transice of Army Food and Container Institute from Chicago to Natick, | Noy. 
* o 
H.R. rl. ii Ing appropriations for Departments of State, Justice, and the adiclary: 0 
198 | Sept. 13 On motion to ugree with Senate amendment extending thie life af 3 Civil Rights mmission to Septe T GYA (Adopted 300 to 106.).| Yea. 
H.R. 9074, making appropriations for civil functions administered „ tho Army, itera of the Interior, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Tennessee Valley Authorit Ie erf 1902 (Public W orks): 
199 | Sept. 13 On motion to recoinmit with instructions to eliminate funds for Upper Colorado River Basin transmission Unes, Cancion 182 to 24.).| Yea. 
200 Sept. 13 On on renee: Band,... . ·AA . epbemendeeaee e Ney 
21 t. 13 | Quorum call „ 4%%7rê ß “ — —— — ͤ v ——jç—ĩ— oen 
ae 1 aie 7576, authorizing «ppropriations for the Atomle Energy Commission: 
202 | Sept. 13 On adoption of canference report and approval of construction of electric s generating facilities at Hanford, Wash. (Rejoctod 165 to 251.)-| Nay- 
II. R. 8102, extending tho time for making ts under the Federal Airport A 
— Boe 13 On 988 to agree with Senate amendment fixing extension at 3 years. (Adopted 396 to 4). ES ive brie eee RP a t 
t. 14 norum call cere ces nensewnsusss —— 
K. 7500, providing for s Pesco Corps: 
2 Rept. 14 On 1 pansge. (Passed 287 to br.) —— — M 
n H. N. 2010, extending Mexican farm labor program: 
207 | Sept, 15 r snag ona paer sere aoaea naear AA AEE AANE ESETT B Om 
H, Kes. 464, providing for the consideration of committee substitute amendment to II. . 7027, adjusting postal rales: 
— — 13 On motion to order previous question (to prevent debute). (Refected 142 to 222.) 1a. -.---ennnennenen FTT 
Sept. TTTPTTTTTTTſTTVTVTTbT—T—TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTV 3 — in 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Roll-| Date 
Na 1961 Measure, question, and result Vote 
8. 2398, extending for 2 years the National Defense Education Act and aid to federal impacted school areas: 
210 | Sept. 18 (On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 342 to 18.) ee ben ꝶ cceeeeeeecicuesecieteserens Not voting? 
211 8. 1459, adjusting longevity step increases for postal employees: 
=H | Sept. 18 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill, (used 361 to l.) ½½ iandae eripere naasa niania eee eee Not voting. 
ER. en providing for notification to recipients that his mall may contain Communist propaganda from abroad and providing for return to 
0 8 
212 Sept. 18 8 18 motion e and pass bill (Passed // IENS eek eae a oe a T Not voting. 
„R. 8914, smending the 8 Sonservation and Domestic Allotmont Act regard rticipation in 1962 feed grain program: 
213 Sept. 18 On motion to suspend rules and bill. (Rejected 213 to 149, u 9 . —B:! ie ea Geen a Not voting. 
214 | Sept. 18 H, . ee cot 15 est pma 8 in Federal agencies: N 4 
I. nu mi n suspend rules ar assed 4 S ak IE Ne aU Ses = EIS eg PaO Ey EWS Ra I Be a Oe EE OES ES 0 voting. 
215 Sept. 19 eae CU a a ee ut ; SRY A 
24 | Sept 19 |” 
218 pt. 20 
Sept. 20 : iorum 
R. 7500, 
219 | Sept. 21 
29 Bent. 21 8 providing Federal funds to study the establishment of a botanic garden in Hawaii: 
H.R. 4172, 
= Sept. 21 . 
Sept. 22 | Quorum call 
223 R. 258, inercasing the District of Columbia sales tax: 
2 | Sot. 22 
Sept. 23 | Quorum 
H.R. 7377, increasing number of highest paid employees in Federal agencies: 
Sept. 23 adoption of conference report. (Adopted 22 to 7 0 ya ea E Not voting. 
225 Š H.R. 9118, establishing U.S. Arms Control Agency: 
227 Sent. 2 | Ouna payt „ y ponte en TLE . A a A Not voting. 
28 | Sept, 28 Quorum FF. Un ht Ta EA E LES A E e E MES OE Absent. 
29 = H.R, 258, increasing the District of Columbia sales tax: 
Sept. On adoption: of- conference report... (Rejected 97:10 198.)2 =k a e a o Not voting. 
230 Sept. on H. K. 9033, making appropriations for foreign economit and military afd for fiscal 1962: 
31 | Sept’ 20 On’adoption of conferonce repart. (Adopted 193 to M1.) . cess <a . ee ee ee Not voting. 


1 
Absent. Jr Presont, would have yotod “yea,” 


im to do so, 


2 Absent. If present, would have voted “nay.” 


On motion to agree with Senate nmendmoent 5 — that foreign aid Inspector Gener] need not honor u request for information from | Not voting.“ 
Con gress if the President certifies he has forbidden h. 


First Missourian To Head American 
Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
$i Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


> RANDALL, 
pihent onor whi ie re 
Upon 


the 
Can bes 


City, . Charles 
ie Mo, when 


à great hono 
beca r for the State of 


Souri, 

the choice convincingly did he become 
With that four other candidates 
Not even 3 consideration and were 


Fellow- 
Mr. Bago urluns will further hon- 


or 
as a at a program designated 
K as Cu, Bomecoming celebration in 


This win po’, Mo., on November 10-12. 
ficant obese bart of a large and signi- 


of ce f 
i we World famous the rededication 
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erected shortly after the conclusion of 
World War I. 

It has been our pleasure to know 
Charley Bacon as a successful lawyer in 
Kansas City. He is a graduate of Mis- 
souri Valley College, and is vice presi- 
dent of the college board of trustees. 
He obtained his law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. p 

More particularly, it has been our 
pleasure to work very closely with Com- 
mander Bacon as a member of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

We predict a banner year for the 
American Legion under his leadership. 
In his acceptance speech, he said: 

I know that it is your conviction as it is 
mine, that the more successful we make all 
the programs of the American Legion today, 
the stronger and better will be the America 
of tomorrow. 


Congratulations to you, Charley Ba- 
con. Congratulations to your fellow Le- 
gionnaires for their wise selection of a 
leader. All Missouri is proud of you. 


“A Grateful American” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
here in Congress know only too well the 
various special interest and pressure 
groups, the lobbyists and philanthropic 


foundations which daily make requests 
of Congress for funds and appropria- 
tions. It may often seem a Member's 
time is completely consumed by people 
and organizations requiring special at- 
tention and extraordinary legislation. 

Recently, one of my constituents, Mrs. 
Casimira Lucas, having noted the pas- 
sage of a law which now makes it pos- 
sible for private citizens to voluntarily 
contribute to the retirement of the na- 
tional debt, sent a contribution of $1 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to be forwarded to the Treasury De- 
partment. The depth of feeling which 
prompted her to make this gesture of as- 
sistance made a great impression upon 
me. 

Mrs. Lucas wished to share in the con- 
tinued growth of a free America. She 
writes that she wanted to help the coun- 
try which has given her so much, and 
her patriotism is all the more eloquent 
because of the sacrifice she made to ex- 
press it. 

Iam reminded of President Kennedy's 
words when he us to new 
tasks and new responsibilities in his in- 
augural address, “ask what you can do 
for your country.” 

Mrs. Lucas and the 33 other devoted 
Americans who have thus far contributed 
$2,661.55, of their own free will, to the 
retirement of our national debt, deserve 
the sincere praise of a grateful Nation. 

It is an honor to represent this un- 
selfish American and her family in the 
Congress of the United States. I trust 
my colleagues will enjoy the same feeling 
of pride in America which I experienced 
when reading this letter. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter follows: 
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May 7, 196i. 

GENTLEMEN: Please do not laugh at the 
enclosed contribution of only $1, which is 
all I can contribute under present circum- 
stances, 

I only hope that the millions of readers 
will feel as I did after reading the enclosed 
article, and do the same as I am doing, 
giving whatever they can voluntarily to de- 
crease the national debt. 

God bless America and keep her safe. 

My parents who brought me to America in 
1913 have instilled in my brother, sister, and 
myself patriotism for our new country as 
well as our mother country, for which I will 
be forever thankful to them, and I am 
sorry that I can’t prove it in a more generous 
contribution. 

Sincerely, 
CASIMIRA Lucas, 


The Honorable John W. McCormack 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join colleagues in paying respects to the 
present occupant of the chair, Speaker 
Pro Tempore Jonn W. McCormack. To- 
day is a significant one in the life of 
long time Majority Leader McCormack 
because it marks the 21st anniversary 
of his election to that very important 
position. 

Members of the minority have had a 
first-hand opportunity to realize the ex- 
traordinary ability and forcefulness of 
the Speaker pro tempore as he led his 
forces as majority leader in the legisla- 
tive battles that have occurred during 
the past 21 years. During the 9 years I 
have served in this body, I have had an 
opportunity to observe the strong leader- 
ship exercised by Speaker pro tempore 
McCormack as he served his party most 
efficiently and effectively as majority 
leader. He can use ridicule and sarcasm 
when the occasion calls for it but he can 
also be calm, moderate, gentle and per- 
suasive. Whichever tactic he employs, 
he is one of the most compelling men in 
debate that it has been my privilege to 
hear. 

It was once my privilege to serve with 
the distinguished gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. McCormack] on a special 
subcommittee of the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. Our subcommittee 
was charged with the responsibility of 
revising the so-called Donable Property 
Act, the law under which the Federal 
Government donates surplus property to 
educational and charitable organiza- 
tions. We worked closely together on 
this problem for nearly a year and the 
result has turned out to be of tremen- 
dous benefit to the communities in var- 
ious States of the Union that are par- 
ticipating in the program. 

During that year I had the oppor- 
tunity of sitting with the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts in a com- 
mittee hearing room almost daily and 
out of that intimate association, in work 
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we both enjoyed doing, I came to form 
an even higher regard and affection for 
Mr, MCCORMACK. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts has been uniformly cour- 
teous and kind to me over the years and 
I not only hold him in the highest esteem 
as a distinguished legislator and leader 
but have great affection for him as a 
friend and associate. I am happy to 
join with my colleagues today in paying 
our respects to him on this significant 
occasion and wish also to extend to him 
my sincere good wishes for a relaxing 
and refreshing holiday, and my best 
wishes also for iong life, good health, and 
peace of mind during the years that lie 
ahead. 


Cramer Answers Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy by Scoring the Attorney 
General for Failure To Support 
Stronger Anticrime Measures 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure many of my colleagues read George 
Dixon’s column in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald a few days ago, in 
which the Attorney General was reported 
as being irked by my complaints that I 
had been unable to consult with him re- 
garding my interest in strong anticrime 
legislation, and specifically the establish- 
ment of an Office on Syndicated Crime, 
with the purpose of collecting, evaluat- 
ing, and disseminating information con- 
cerning the organized rackets. 

I addressed a letter to the Attorney 
General reviewing the record and stating 
the facts, particularly in view of his very 
clear suggestion that he was categorizing 
me as one of the Members of Con- 
gress whose aim is to throw monkey 
wrenches into his program, which, of 
course, as the record will clearly show is 
not true. On the record, I have been an 
ardent fighter against organized crime, 
perhaps even more than the Attorney 
General himself, and have expressed my- 
self as being concerned about the half- 
hearted approach of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on fighting organized crime evi- 
denced by his refusal to push some of the 
proposals I have made, and his failure to 
get through Congress three of his major 
anticrime measures this session, which 
should have been accomplished with his 
strong leadership. 

I include a copy of my letter to the 
Attorney General, stating the facts of the 
case, and asking for a conference with 
him to discuss further legislation in the 
coming session. 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1961. 


Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, KENNEDY: When I read Mr. 
George Dixon's column in the Washington 
Post last week, in which he reported you 
were “irked” by my complaints that I had 
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been unable to consult with you regarding 
our mutual interest in anticrime legislation 
and that you were “never inaccessible” to 
Members of Congress who desire to discuss 
matters of law and justice" with you, even 
if their aim is to “throw monkey wrenches” 
into your program, I was shocked and dis- 
mayed. As an ardent and long-standing 
backer of measures to bring under effective 
control the organized crime menace which 
confronts our country, I am the last Mem- 
ber of Congress on whom you can pin the 
label of “a monkey wrencher of your pro- 
gram." The record will show that I have 
been one of the stanchest allies you haye— 
and enemies the organized racketeers have— 
on Capitol Hill. 

As one who has repeatedly and unsuccess- 
fully attempted to consult with you and to 
enlist your advocacy for even additional anti- 
crime measures of my own, I hardly think 
these comments worthy of you as the highest 
law enforcement authority in the land. 

The record will show this, as well as the 
fact that I am no Johnny Come Lately to 
the anticrime legislative field. Indeed, my 
credentials date as far back and possibly 
further than your own. Almost since my 
entry into Congress, I have advocated pro- 
grams to curb the interstate crime threat 
which plagues our land—to the tune of a 
$22 billion annual “take.” 

Time and again I introduced measures 
aimed at the syndicates, only to watch them 
die aborning in a disinterested Congress. 
This session, I embodied all of my previous 
proposals, together with several new ones, 
in an omnibus crime bill. Designated H.R. 
6909, this measure was referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber. For your information, the Cramer bill 
embraced every one of the anticrime pro- 
posals sponsored by you which could prop- 
erly come before the Judiciary Committee. 
Significantly, my bill was the only one this 
session which did so. 

The following chart speaks for itself oD 
whether or not I supported your current 
anticrime drive—or perhaps, stated a bit 
more accurately, whether you supported 
mine. 


Interstate travel in fur- | Ves. Ves No. 
therance of organized 
crime. 

Transmission of garm- Yes .. es Yes. 
bling information, 2 
Fugitive feln E Yes. 
wegang parapherna- | Les Vos. 
Compelling testimony..| Ves. Tes Yes. 
Transportation of gam- | Ves... Yes... .. Yes. 


bling devices. 
Obstruction of agency 
investigations. 


! Similar curb, 


Thus, far from being a footdragger or ob- 
structionist in the anticrime field, I hat 
been in the forefront of the battle. And. 
insofar as your own vaunted anticrime 8 
gram is concerned, I supported it whole 
heartedly at this session of Congress and, in- 
deed, in all but two cases, in previous ones. 

If there is any disagreement at all be- 
tween us, it is because I feel the pr of 
sponsored by you does not go far enough 
deep enough. To do the job that needs 
be done, additional measures are, I believe, 
necessary. It was to secure your support 74 
ad vocacy for such further measures te 
have sought to see you. I felt I might W 
your approval of these ls which , 
believe are the sine qua non of an adequ® 
program. 
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These new titles are likewise embraced in 
H.R. 6909: 


Now or in | Advocated 


the past | by former 
Additional Cramer program N oo 

y Mr, 

y Rogers 

Office on Syndicated Crime. Yes L... No. 
Outlaw terroristic criminal | No Yes, 
offenses. 
Outlaw criminal business | No Yes. 
expenditures, 
Wiretapping relating to organ- | Tes No. 


ized crime. 


1 Broad crime commission. 


I have been especially interested in the 
establishment of an Office on Syndicated 
Crime. Originally urged by rackets-buster 
Milton Wessel, such an Office would assem- 
ble, correlate and disseminate intelligence 
from all sources, Federal and State, relating 
to organized crime. 

How can we hope effectively to fight or- 
ganized crime if we don't know what it is, 
Who is involved. how it operates, and how 
far it permeates our society? 

Since you yourself had urged the creation 
Of a Federal Crime Commission, a little over 
u year ago, which goes much farther than 
My proposal, and had renewed your advocacy 
during the recent presidential campaign, I 
cannot understand why, now that you are in 
4 position to Implement your idea, you have 
abandoned it, I cannot understand how I 
am monkey wrenching your program sim- 
Ply because I haye not given up the fight for 
A sound syndicated crime information center 
to help local law enforcement agencies. 

merit of a crime clearinghouse is un- 
Guestioned. I make this statement not on 
my own authority, but rather on the author- 
ity of every recognized witness who testified 

Ore our Judiciary Committee during our 
recent hearings on organized crime. Sadly, 
the only opposition to my Office on Syndi- 
qa Crime proposal came from you and 
Your assistant, Mr. Miller. 

. for some unexplained reason, break- 
ing entirely with committee custom and 
Practice, those hearings have not yet been 
Printed, I cannot send you a copy of them 
in order that you might peruse and confirm 
my statement. 

It is certainly true, as Mr. Dixon reported, 
that I quizzed you briefly, during your 
Appearance before our committee. I had 

n given special permission to participate 
the hearings due to Chairman CELLER’S 
Intention of my longstanding and active 
terest in the anticrime field. 
= Unfortunately, my omnibus bill, H.R. 6909, 
aaa Not officially before the subcommittee 
au time. This, despite the fact that a 

bsequently introduced measure (H R. 7039) 

Was. It was not until several days after 

hearings had begun that the chairman 
Miclally took cognizance of my bill and then 
only in a limited fashion. 

So it was that, when the opportunity to 
Question you was afforded me, far from dis- 
of my measure, you pleaded ignorance 

it. You had not seen or read it and thus 
T ‘re not familiar with its contents. And, as 

recall the situation, when I attempted to 
Press you on one of my legislative sugges- 
Hons, I Was summarily cut off by the chair- 
Man and the hearings were adjourned. 

Since that time I have attempted, on nu- 
merous Occasions, to discuss aspects of my 
Program with you td enlist your advocacy 
—— them. My attempts, regretably, have 
whe With failure. But attempts there were— 

ther or not your secretaries kept a rec- 

man 24d I was shunted off to some of your 

an y assistants whenever I asked to discuss 
crime measures. 

Of course, it is true that we did, on one 
Occasion, “break bread and ice” together. I 
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remember that intimate gathering well. I 
am sure that others of the 34 members of 
the Judiciary Committee present did also. 
While it is probably true that no topic of 
conversation was barred at that luncheon, it 
is certainly also true that you were con- 
sumed with and directed the conversation 
at the luncheon largely toward securing a 
pay raise for Justice Department personnel, 
While I attempted to discuss at length or- 
ganized crime on that occasion, I was less 
than successful. 

But setting the record straight is of sec- 
ondary importance to the far more pressing 
problem of effectively curbing the crime mo- 
guls who are gnawing at the moral vitals 
of America and sapping its economic vital- 
ity. Thus, despite our present impasse, I 
suggest you join me in my continuing anti- 
crime fight on the legislative front. Much 
remains to be done, including three of your 
own proposals not enacted this session—im- 
munity of witnesses, obstruction of justice, 
and gambling devices shipment. 

I should, therefore, appreciate a meeting 
with you, not your subordinates, at the earli- 
est opportunity in planning for the 1962 leg- 
islative allout anticrime effort. 

In addition, I strongly urge the following: 

1. That J. Edgar Hoover be permitted td 
testify at our future hearings, which was de- 
nied even during the 1961 hearings; 

2. That you make available to the House 
Judiciary Committee the two reports—Mafia- 
Italy and Mafia-Sicily—which you hereto- 
fore refused to furnish on committee re- 
quest; 

3. That you give further consideration to 
supporting additional measures to fight or- 


ganized crime, particularly the Office on Syn- 


dicated Crime proposal embodied in H.R. 
6909. 

I look forward to our meeting in the near 
future. Eam hopeful it will produce useful 
and worthwhile results, 


With kindest personal regards, I am, 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM O, CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 
The Mishawaka Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time, beginning on September 
5, 1961, the citizens of Mishawaka, Ind., 
have their own daily newspaper. 

In this era when the rising costs of 
production discourage the creation of 
new daily newspapers, the birth of the 
dee Times is an encouraging 
Sign. 

Although Mishawaka was first incor- 
porated as a city in 1869, the city has 
never had a daily newspaper. Following 
2 years of research, Publishers John Dille 
and John A. Scott, of Elkhart, Ind., were 
convinced that Mishawaka, with a popu- 
lation of 34,000, could support a daily 
paper. The managing editor of the 
Times is James P. McNeile. 

I am pleased to salute the Mishawaka 
Times and to wish it well in the pursuit 
of truth and service to the Mishawaka 
community. 

At this point in the Recor I include 
the text of President Kennedy’s telegram 
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to Mayor Joseph Canfield of Mishawaka 
concerning the new paper: 

Hon. JOSEPH CANFIELD, 
Office of the Mayor, 


City Hall, Mishawaka, Ind.: 

Congressman BrapemMas has told me that 
your city will have a daily newspaper for the 
first time in 33 years. I know that this must 
be a great satisfaction to the people of 
Mishawaka and to you personally as their 
chief executive of the city. 

A daily newspaper can be a dynamic fac- 
tor in a city’s progress and prosperity. More- 
over, a free press can contribute to the citi- 
gens of the individual community just as it 
can educate the entire Nation. 

I wish the Mishawaka Times and the peo- 
ple of Mishawaka every success in this en- 
deayor. 

JORN F. KENNEDY. 


“Trust”: A Program To Employ the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to recognize and call attention to an 
outstanding public service program be- 
ing provided for the people of West Vir- 
ginia, southeastern Ohio, and eastern 
Kentucky by station WSAZ-TV in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

In addition to its regular public serv- 
ice programs, WSAZ—TV has been pro- 
ducing since May 20, 1961, a program 
called “Trust.” This program is unique 
in that its sole purpose is to help find 
employment for the physically handi- 
capped people residing in the tristate 
region. 

Primarily, the program is designed to 
help the handicapped surmount the 
biggest hurdle—that of getting an inter- 
view with a potential employer. A spe- 
cial time was selected—early Saturday 
afternoon—to try and attract some po- 
tential employers who might view the 
program and see the capabilities of han- 
dicapped people. Consciously or not, 
these employers would have their first 
interview with handicapped people by 
means of television. During the pro- 
gram, specially selected handicapped 
persons appear on the program and dis- 
cuss their background and the type of 
work they can perform. Emphasis is 
placed on the training individuals re- 
ceive, age, lengthy of unemployment, 
marital status, salary expected, and when 
they can report for work. 

I want to commend WSAZ-TV for 
providing a vital link in aiding those who 
are physically handicapped. This is a 
wonderful example of the initiative tak- 
en by local citizens to carry out Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s program for employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 

“Trust” is written and produced by 
Mrs. Leda P. Lewis, who has been un- 
tiring in her efforts to aid the handi- 
capped. Mrs. Lewis has also been very 
active in helping to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s program to combat juvenile de- 
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linquency. Along with the members of 
the West Virginia congressional delega- 
tion, I am supporting the nomination of 
Mrs. Lewis to the President's Commis- 
sion on Juvenile Delinquency. 

For tħeir valuable contribution to the 
betterment of out community, I salute 
the personnel of WSAZ-TV for making 
available this very worthwhile program. 
I wish to pay a special tribute to Mrs. 
Leda P. Lewis, writer and producer of 
“Trust,” for contributing unselfishly of 
her time and talent to help obtain equal 
opportunities for all, including the 
physically handicapped. 


Democracy Is Promoting National Pros- 
perity and National Defense 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23, 1917, the Speaker of the House, of- 
ficially welcoming the visiting delega- 
tion from the Republic of Russia said: 

When our fathers proclaimed this Repub- 
lic at Philadelphia July 4, 1776, there was 
only one other republic on earth—Switzer- 
land—and the fathers were not.certain this 
one would live until Christmas. Now, thanks 
to Almighty God, there are 27 republics in 
the world. 

In a large sense we made them every one 
not by conquering armies, not by the mailed 
hand, but by the wholesomeness of our ex- 
ample, by teaching all creation that men can 

themselves. 

Of there 27 republics Russia is the newest 
and the biggest, It dazzles the imagination 
to think that she may be under free institu- 
tions, possessing as she does 180 million peo- 
ple and one-sixth of the land on the globe. 


In that hour, when Russia after cen- 
turies of despotism under the czars had 
briefly espoused democratic government, 
every recognized nation in the world had 
embraced at least the forms of democ- 
racy. And Speaker Clark expressed the 
universal opinion of mankind that de- 
mocracy had at last finally and perma- 
nently triumphed around the world. 

The same faith was expressed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy half a century later when 
he said at the great ovation tendered him 
on his 44th birthday: 

The dominant fact of the 20th century is 
that liberty grew and spread around the 
world. 


What disillusionment has followed. 
What seemed to hopeful humanity to be 
the refulgence of a new day was but the 
flash of opening storm. 

And today, after two world wars “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” out 
of the 99 nations composing the United 
Nations—and others not admitted—only 
the Scandinavian and Benelux countries, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
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Ireland, Canada and the United States, 
Costa Rica, Chile and Uruguay, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Israel support 
governments indisputably democratic. 

In the World Wars of 1917 and 1941 
which followed the United States. dem- 
onstrated not only the advantages of 
democracy in promoting national pros- 
perity but its capacity for national de- 
fense as well. 

At the conclusion of the Second World 
War the United States stood alone as the 
greatest military power the world had 
ever seen. We had the greatest army, 
more planes, more tanks, more ships 
than any other nation, and in our teem- 
ing cities, more wealth and greater pro- 
ductive capacity than all the rest of the 
world combined. 

All nations, the military powers of 
every continent, were delighted to be as- 
sociated with us and flocked to our 
standard and our leadership in the or- 
ganization of nonaggression compacts of 
mutual assistance and defense. And we 
expended billions of dollars in the con- 
struction of air bases in every country 
contiguous to Russia and its satellites. 

Almost overnight the wheel turns and 
our allies are withdrawing. Our posi- 
tion as an ally and a military power is 
dramatically weakened. 

The Icelandic Althing has insisted on 
the removal of our northern base. 
France has notified us to leave and spe- 
cifically interdicts nuclear weapons or 
warheads on French soil. Britain has 
banished American forces from four 
bases which cost us $50 million to build 
and mobs are demonstrating against 
our submarine bases in North Scotland. 

American forces have been notified to 
abandon our Saudi Arabia air base at 
Dhahran. 

Democracy itself is repudiated. In 
Korea we have for years expended vast 
sums in schools, hospitals, commissions, 
libraries and other facilities to establish 
a democratic government and demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We have contributed food, arms, and 
medical supplies, established modern 
police forces for cities, organized and 
drilled armies and supplied munitions 
and transportation and conducted free 
elections. 

Yet in 1 hour the entire fabric of 
democratic government vanished and 
no one seemed to care. There was no 
protest and apparently no regrets. An 
entire nation trained in democratic ideas 
and ideals for more than a decade ac- 
cepted dictatorship without comment 
and no one seemed to miss freedom. 

At the close of the Spanish-American 
war, Cuba was ceded to the United 
States. The world took for granted it 
would be annexed and made a depend- 
ency or a part of the United States. In- 
stead, we rehabilitated the country, 
organized public schools, founded a 
sound banking system, and encouraged 
the establishment of a new nation. 
Again, as in Korea, a communistic dicta- 
tor took over; and recently when oppor- 
tunity was afforded, the people, who had 
enjoyed a half century of self-govern- 
ment—an opportunity to rise against the 
usurpers, no one rose. 
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Throughout the world, to which, na- 
tion by nation, we have contributed so 
much, a black storm of hatred and insult _ 
and violence is rising. 

Our Vice President, on a good will tour 
of South America, was set upon by a 
mob in Venezuela and stoned and spat 
upon while native police stood by dis- 
interestedly. 

Greece, whom we befriended through 
the years, would not allow our planes to 
refuel at Athens. 

Austria, whom we saved from Soviet 
clutches, sent. jetplanes to keep our 
transports from flying across one corner 
of her Tyrol. 

In Bolivia the American envoy's visit 
coincided with bloody rioting, and in 
Lima riot squads using tear gas gre- 
nades were necessary to protect him, 
while hostile students adopted resolu- 
tions of protest. In Bogota his limousine 
was stoned by frenzied students waiting 
at the university, and two bombs were 
found at the country club where he was 
to speak. 

The President of the United States 
himself, invited to pay an official visit to 
Japan, was turned back by violent riots, 
and in Paris he was personally abused 
and insulted in the most provocative lan- 
guage by the head of the Russian gov- 
ernment while foreign diplomats looked 
on in ill-concealed delight. 

American planes have been repeatedly 
shot down by Russian aircraft and there 
has been no accounting. And provoca- 
tions multiply. 

Why this change in less than a decade 
from the pinnacle of fame and power and 
the respectful adulation and apprecia- 
tion of a ransomed and delivered world 
to a position subject to contempt and 
enmity around the globe? 

The answer is simple. The world 
stood by, hat in hand, when we had 
power and military might. Now that we 
have dropped to a second-class power 
the world turns to a greater power, Rus- 
sia, the exponent of ruthless, brutal, ir- 
responsible, military despotism. 

Of course there are jingoists wh? 
insist that the United States can w. 
any nation on earth with one hand tied 
behind—and I hope it is so—and along 
with every other Member of the Con- 
gress I am doing everything I can to 
make it so, but all calm, dispassionate, 
appraisals by impartial authorities con- 
cede that Russia has 174 divisions to our 
17, all better equipped; that they have 
5 times the number of sub es 
and are turning them out more rapidly: 
that they are superceding bombers with 
intercontinental ballistic missiles with 
nuclear warheads, and stockpiling mis- 
siles with ranges of 8,000 miles and an 
accuracy at that distance of less of 
2 miles from the target, and any one 
them could destroy an American city: 

Our situation is identical with that 
of England when at the close of 
First World War, obsessed with the 
idea of the invulnerability of her navy’ 
she ignored developments in air power. 
Then when Hitler’s bombers were ch 
the horizon, Chamberlain bought su 
time as he could at Munich by the m 8 
humiliating concessions and whe 
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driven into war, unarmed and unpre- 
Pared, was saved by the American 
Expeditionary Force. 

But in America the improvidence is 
€ven more incomprehensible. Although 
the atomic bomb and nuclear propul- 
Sion are American inventions and we 
first produced them, Russia in 15 short 
years has forged far ahead in their 
application to modern warfare and in 
the scientific domain in which they had 
their inception. 

Russia put the first satellite in orbit. 
We have never yet been able to pene- 
trate the stratosphere. 

Russia took the first and only picture 
of the hidden side of the moon. Our 
Scientists had decided we would never 

able to map the other side, when a 
Complete photograph of it was printed 
in the local papers. The Russians had 
obligingly given it to us. 

ey fired the first shot to hit the 

m. Our observers through our own 
telescopes saw the reaction when the 
missile struck the surface of the planet. 
b The Russians put the first man in or- 

it and brought him safely back to 

the greatest scientific achieve- 

— in the history of man, a feat we 
ve not yet been able to duplicate. 

trie have built the largest hydroelec- 

Plant in the world, two and a half 

K es the size of the great Bonneville 


ao have just exploded the 16th nu- 
th bomb—incidentally evidencing 
8 contempt for world opinion — and 
the neutral nations, which have been 
tr ormly condemning the United States 
With veloping the atomic bomb, are filled 
Uni tion and ready to mould 
ted Nations procedure to Soviet pol- 
Ba, The astonishing performance of the 
Igrade 8 just 8 in 
Snoring ussia’s flagrant violations of 
iiternational law in filling the atmos- 
Bating with radiated fallout, and casti- 
Ana the West on colonialism is typical. 
to nations which have only been able 
sag Sustain their economy through aid 
Statec S extended by the United 
ane Were among the most vociferous. 
thro, World barometers indicate that 
Unites” the last decade, respect for the 
Whiter, States has declined drastically 
With: Russian prestige has mushroomed 
and pn’ Vapor of her exploding bombs 
Wh r soaring satellites. 
tonishmene contemplate in agonized as- 
from nt the drop of the United States 
Short a Preme Power and influence in so 
daily & time, when our newspapers carry 
achie accounts of the preeminent 
just wements of our enemies, a people 
realize o Bing from barbarism, when we 
us aue the deadly danger which menaces 
Way of ur form of government and our 
tion, of life, and all Christian civiliza- 
the We are inevitably confronted with 
What on, “Why?” 
sibly he irresistable influence could pos- 
Ve brought us in so short a time 
phe? „udden and undeserved castro- 
and Hon is it that we find ourselves 
bring ur Nation so unexpectedly on the 
Thee the precipice? 
With et is plain—inept leadership. 
and daored eyes and closed minds, blind 
eaf to the screaming lessons of 
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history and the wildly gesticulating signs 
of the times, we have driven at top speed 
and incredible dissipation of national 
wealth and resources into the mouth of 
perdition. 

The watchmen upon the towers have 
failed us. The Pentagon and the com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, fol- 
lowing the admirals in blind obsession, 
have failed to realize that the whole 
military philosophy of the era has been 
changing. They have failed lamentably 
to understand the revolution which has 
been taking place in the technology of 
war. They have been living in the past, 
in the days of French 75's and no man’s 
land and fixed bases. They cannot ap- 
preciate the fact that battles are no 
longer won with bayonets and wars are 
no longer won with battles and that mod- 
ern warfare is a matter of chemistry 
and machinery and worldwide targets, 
and that casualties include entire cities 
with all inhabitants and millions of non- 
combatants in remote sections of the 
country. 

The admirals of the U.S. Navy stub- 
bornly refused to consider aircraft as 
anything more than toys until a small 
Japanese plane sank two of the finest 
and newest warships in the British Navy 
and airplanes hardly larger than kites 
sank decommissioned American war- 
ships in Hampton Roads. 

But being finally convinced against 
their will that 2 and 2 were 4, they 
leaped into the front seat of the band- 
wagon and grabbed the lines and de- 
vised the aircraft carrier, the most 
elaborate, the most expensive, and the 
most vulnerable ship that ever sailed 
the seas. Still insisting fatuously that 
the Navy was the first line of defense, 
they starved other branches of the serv- 
ice in order to pour into the carriers 
every resource at their command. Engi- 
neers, technicians, artisans, skilled me- 
chanics were monopolized, the choicest 
materials and all the attention and em- 
phasis that the service could bring to 
bear, were concentrated on the carrier 
program. Year after year the admirals 
appeared before the House and Senate 
committees on the Hill, and the 
committees promptly and docilly rec- 
ommended the authorizations and ap- 
propriations requested. 

A task force of carriers, with 
auxiliaries, tenders, destroyers, and serv- 
ice ships cost in excess of a billion 
dollars. They travel at the rate of 36 
miles an hour in this supersonic age and 
are as fragile as an eggshell. 

So, while Russia concentrated on sub- 
marines and missiles, down .at the 
Pentagon protocol was observed meticu- 
lously and clerks filed away tons of 
reports on unimportant details and 
America’s war power steadily dwindled. 

The 1960 budget contained no funds 
for construction of additional sub- 
marines or Polaris except for advance 
components, a notable and disastrous 
gap in the deployment of both. 

The admiralty was not interested in 


either missiles or submarines, and as a. 


result, the congressional committees were 
not interested. Oblivious to what was 
happening before their eyes, they 
passed up any hope that we would be 
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ready with modern weapons when the 
the test of war came. 

For example in the spring of 1957, only 
a few months before the sputnik was 
launched, Admiral Raborn waited in an 
anteroom most of the day before he was 
called before the House subcommittee. 
Admiral Raborn briefly outlined the Po- 
laris system and its relation to the nu- 
clear-driven submarine and its tre- 
mendous impact on modern armament, 

He explained that it would be powered 
by a solid propellant, a feature which of 
itself would naturally attract attention. 

He told of its phenomenal range of 
1,500 miles and pointed out that when 
launched from a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine it would fill our greatest need— 
powerful Navy retaliation from the sea. 

He made it plain that this remarkable 
combination of nuclear submarine and 
atomic missile would be all but invul- 
nerable. 

Nothing more revolutionary, or more 
needed in national defense, could have 
been suggested and yet no one was inter- 
ested. No member of the committee 
asked even a perfunctory question. The 
chairman asked if there were any ques- 
tions. There were none and Raborn was 
dismissed. His testimony had taken 5 
minutes. And when he left the room 
national security went with him. 

When the committee reconvened for 
the following session of Congress and the 
question of the Polaris program was 
again brought before the committee, al- 
though the sputnik had in the mean- 
time alerted and alarmed the entire Na- 
tion, the committee showed no interest 
and Secretary of Defense McElroy with- 
out further consultation ordered accel- 
eration of the program without waiting 
on the committee. 

The same lethargy toward submarine 
and missile programs and the same 
obsequious deference to the admiralty 
characterized every other committee of 
the two Houses dealing with national 
defense. 

But history has a way of balancing 
the equation. In great national need a 
great national figure rises to meet the 
occasion. Adm. Hyman Rickover is 
such a man. In my considered opinion, 
he has rendered the greatest service to 
the Nation of any man since Lincoln. 
But for him and the nuclear-propelled 
submarine, supplemented by Adm. Wil- 
liam F. Raborn's Polaris, our situa- 
tion today would be hopeless. In 
the secret depths of the sea, with no 
entangling base arrangements to be 
made with foreign governments, the 
submarine cannot be found and it can- 
not be destroyed. In constant radio 
contact with Washington, it can swiftly 
emerge in range of any Russian city or 
military installation and carries 16 
Polaris missiles each of which is cap- 
able of destroying an entire city and 
its environments. As time runs out on 
the gallant SAC only the Nautilus and 
her sister nuclear propelled vessels can 
deter a brutal, consciousless aggressor 
from an unprovoked attack and the 
murderous extinction of the American 
people. 

The admirals made every effort to stop 
the work of Admiral Rickover and 
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drive him from the Navy. Only his 
personal appeal to President Eisenhower 
gave him makeshift working quarters 
and the opportunity to save the Nation. 

Had the United States in these crucial 
years followed Russia's example and put 
the thought, emphasis, and resources 
we wasted on carriers into missiles, we 
would have been the first into the 
stratosphere and would undoubtedly 
have been preeminent today in military 
power and world leadership. 

Effort was repeatedly made to break 
the hypnotic power of the admirals over 
the House committeemen and divert the 
vast sums being spent for carriers to neg- 
lected defense items—submarines and 
missiles in particular. Only recently in 
writing the annual appropriation bills, 
were we able to get motions through the 
subcommittee to eliminate them. And 
even then the Senate invariably re- 
stored them. 

When President Eisenhower had been 
in office only 3 days, we went down to 
the White House to see him and urge 
him to intercede and stop the mad car- 
rier program. As we know now, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower leaned over backward 
to avoid any implication of interfering 
with Navy procedure. He listened at- 
tentively and gently indicated that he 
believed the carriers would be effective 
in minor operations. Incidentally, we 
realize now that America will never 
again participate in a limited war. Any 
future war will be for keeps, with all 
chips down, and every nuclear weapon 
utilized. It is tragic to think that Amer- 
ica might still be predominant and world 
peace assured if the President had dis- 
regarded interservice protocol and elimi- 
nated the carriers, 

In the meantime, belatedly, the air- 
craft carrier craze has fallen of its own 
weight. Although we devoted something 
like 15 years to building carriers to the 
exclusion of important defense weapons 
and spent billions of dollars on the fal- 
lacious carrier program, all mention of 
it has disappeared from current reports 
and all reference to carriers or anything 
pertaining to them has vanished from 
the daily newspapers. 

President Kennedy has avoided in all 
messages and recommendations any 
reference to carriers or the carrier pro- 
gram. Much too late it is a dead issue. 
The incredible carrier program has been 
sunk without a trace. 

Not only were those engaged on the 
nuclear propulsion research and the 
Polaris denied adequate facilities but 
they were constantly subjected to gall- 
ing demands of rank. Officious and 
critical demands for evaluation, reports, 
justifications and inspection, took time 
and energy which should have been de- 
voted to study, research and fabrication 
and reduced morale and delayed 
progress. 

Congressional committees added to the 
difficulties. After completely neglecting 
the projects—once they began to appear 
in the newspaper headlines—every com- 
mittee and subcommittee which could 
claim jurisdiction called on them to ap- 
pear for long and exhausting hearings to 
recount over and over again the same 

my and insisted on having re- 
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ports on the most sensitive and reveal- 
ing phases of the work, and newspapers 
carried every item that could be gleaned. 
Much of the data which enabled Russia 
to capitalize on American discoveries 
and inventions was secured from news- 
papers and official reports of congres- 
sional committees and executive depart- 
ments. 

It is to be hoped that we have pro- 
gressed to the point where in the future 
our technicians and scientific executives 
can be protected from this irksome and 
officious exploitation. 

It is now an accepted maxim, con- 
ceded by responsible military authorities 
throughout the world that in any future 
war no military force can survive under 
attack on the surface of the earth. Only 
those in the air, underground or be- 
neath the sea will survive. 

President Kennedy has reversed the 
program. In suggesting the assignment 
of American naval support for interna- 
tional operations, he has always speci- 
fied submarines and has never men- 
tioned carriers, 

The long program calling for the con- 
struction of aircraft carriers has been 
abandoned. The last budgets have car- 
ried no funds for the construction of 
new carriers and the Navy has awarded 
no carrier contracts. After spending 15 
years and billions of dollars preparing 
the one great weapon to be ready when 
needed, we now find that all the time 
and money and emphasis devoted to this 
huge Frankenstein is utterly wasted and 
the carriers are useless and will be 
driven up the nearest river as far as 
they can go as soon as war is declared 
or fighting starts. It is the most colossal 
national debacle in all military history. 

The sole purpose of all military ap- 
propriations in this session and all fu- 
ture sessions—if there are future ses- 
sions—is to deter foreign predators from 
attack. In this darkest and most dan- 
gerous period in our annals the nuclear 
powered missile firing submarine is the 
most effective deterrent to war and the 
most assured implement of permanent 
world peace. We desperately need more 
of them—and our intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles are still too recently in 
the experimental stage but there may be 
Mi as It is late but perhaps not too 
ate. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Missouri f Mr. Cannon] for 
his statement. I was the mayor of the 
city of Omaha where the headquarters 
of the Strategic Air Command is located. 
I know the views that the gentleman 

«from Missouri expresses about the car- 
Tiers are the very same views that are 
expressed by General LeMay. 

Mr. CANNON. General LeMay said 
3 years ago, and nobody has since denied 
it, that within 2 hours after the fighting 
started not a single vestige of the 
American Navy would remain afloat, 
except the submarines. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I would like to 
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say that I am personally conyinced of 
the value of the Polaris submarine. I 
have a very close personal friend who 
has his roots in Nebraska, and who is 
a graduate of West Point, who is now 
in the Bureau of Ships. He has for the 
last several years been instrumental in 
working on the Polaris submarine. He 
called on me just last week and said 
that he was frustrated, that there are so 
many administrative decisions and 
orders and so much bureaucracy sur- 
rounding the program now that it has 
become of age that he wondered whether 
he should get out of it. So, I hope that 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee will see to it 
that these people who know the Polaris 
submarine and are dedicated to it will 
not be frustrated and have any reason 
to remove themselves from Government 
service, because we need them very, very 
much. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 


United States All Alone in Stressing Tax 
on Pay, Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a very interesting analysis pre- 
pared by one of America’s most out- 
standing financial columnists, Miss 
Sylvia Porter, which I think merits the 
attention of all of us here in Congress. 

I believe Miss Porter raises some very 
interesting questions which should be 
considered when we prepare to revise 
our tax structure in the next session of 
Congress. 

Miss Porter's article follows: 

Untren STATES ALL ALONE IN STRESSING TAX 
ON Pay, ProrITS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In capitalistic United States, a massive 86 
percent of the billions of dollars the Federal 
Government collects each year comes from 
taxes on our paychecks, profits, estates or 
gifts. By far and away the major sources 
of revenue of Government in W 
are those of us who can earn or have the 
most. 

In contrast, in Communist Russia, an 
overwhelming 85 percent of the billions of 
rubles the Kremlin collects each year 
from Soviet citizens across-the-board as they 
spend money to feed, clothe, shelter them- 
selves. By far and away the major sources 
of government revenue in Moscow are sales, 
excise, and other taxes. À 

In our country, which pays homage to indi- 
vidual incentives to work and produce, 
concentrate on taxing employment and pro- 
duction to such an extent that an 2 
nificant 14 percent of the Federal Govern 
ment's take comes from sales taxes. 

In such strongly socialistic countries = 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, though, the 7 
ernment gets one-half to three-q x 
their revenues from sales, excise taxes, cus 
toms duties. Š 

Our Federal Government Is alone in 24 
world in relying so heavily on income an 
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profits taxes, refusing to turn to sales and 
similar taxes. 

Qur Federal Government is alone in de- 
laying tax relief year after year, refusing 
to recognize that reform of oppressive rates 
has been a key to the recent spectacular eco- 
nomic growth of other nations. 

Tax reform is dead for 1961. This session 
of Congress isn’t going to pass any signifi- 
cant legislation. 

Here's a table from the September bulletin 
of the First National City Bank of New 
York, comparing sources of total revenues 
of central governments, which should be an 
eye-opener to every thoughtful citizen. 


[Percent] 
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If more taxes are deemed essential, there'll 
be the greatest support ever for a general 
Sales tax—and from an astounding number 
of high-level labor leaders and liberal 

ts too. 


Cramer’s Effort To Save Florida’s Free 
Interstate Highway System Despite 
Construction of Sunshine State Park- 
way Toll Road Wins Bureau of Public 
Roads Approval and Gains Headway 
Providing It Is Not Now Contracted 
Away by Toll Authority 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, for 
Months since the State of Florida an- 
nounced its intention to construct the 
extension of the Sunshine State Park- 
Way, presently existing from Miami to 

rt Pierce, to Orlando and Ocala and 
Wildwood, I have been fighting to pre- 
Serve all parts of the Interstate System 
that might be affected by this toll road, 
Which includes Interstate 75 serving the 
West coast and Interstate 95 serving 
Florida’s east coast, and thus paving the 
Aton proper planning for the parkway 


It has been my consistent effort to 
make certain that the State of Florida 
pona take no toll road action that would 
€opardize the free Interstate System as 
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has happened in a number of other 
States where those States have lost Fed- 
eral matching funds because the State 
has built competing toll roads, obviously 
at the time without realizing the long- 
range result. Being familiar with these 
precedents, as one of the ranking mem- 
bers on the Public Works Committee and 
the Roads Subcommittee of the House, 
and having consulted with the Bureau 
of Public Roads on the question, I felt it 
my duty to prevent the State of Florida 
from suffering financial loss and the par- 
tial destruction of the free highway sys- 
tem, perhaps unwittingly, in its planning 
for the parkway extension. 

PROPOSALS AFFECTING INTERSTATE 75 ON FLOR- 

ma's WEST COAST 


Earlier in the year, in a cooperative 
manner, I pointed out to the new Bryant 
administration in Florida the effects of 
its proposals at that time which definite- 
ly would have imperiled Florida’s free 
system Interstate 75 on the west coast. 

These objections have resulted in the 
State withdrawing its program to insert 
a 77.2 mile toll trap into Interstate 75 
between the towns of Alachua and Wild- 
wood as a substitute for equal mile- 
age on the free Interstate System in the 
same area connecting that toll link up 
with the new turnpike extension past Or- 
lando south to Fort Pierce. 

Since that time, Governor Bryant has 
denied he ever made such a proposal, 
but the record speaks for itself and I 
cite that record hereafter. 


First, in the March hearings before 
our Special Subcommittee on Federal- 
Aid Highways, on March 9, 1961, under 
interrogation by me, Mr. W. C. Peterson, 
division engineer, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Tallahassee, Fla., the following 
record of the testimony will show he 
testified as follows: 


Mr. Cramer. I have one other question. 
You indicated that your fundamental prob- 
lem was lack of a long-range program which 
is needed, and I understand presently there 
is now, under the new administration, dis- 
cussions about rerounting the Sunshine 
Parkway which is the toli facility going down 
the east coast of Florida, and there was con- 
siderable discussion under the previous ad- 
ministration and a lot of negotiation, was 
there not, in determining whether to inte- 
grate a portion of that expressway into the 
Interstate System, or whether to permit the 
State to parallel the toll facility, with a 
freeway, was there not? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. And that problem was finally 
worked out, after lengthy consultations? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. * 


Mr, Cramer. And now, after some. 5½ 
years, since the Interstate System was sup- 
posedly fixed, the State finds itself in a po- 
sition, as far as your responsibilities are con- 
cerned, of having to contemplate a new lo- 
cation for that expressway, Orlando to the 
north, is that correct? 

Mr, Perrrson, What I know about that is 
that I attended a meeting at the road board 
about a month ago. A man was there who 
was in I guess he is with the Sun- 
shine State Parkway, and they had a con- 
sulting engineer, and they asked Mr. Ander- 
son, our regional engineer, to attend this 
meeting. What they proposed to do is ex- 
tend the Sunshine State Parkway from Fort 
Pierce northwestward to Orlando, from 
Orlando to Gainesville and from Gainesville 
to Ocala, and then north to the little town 
called Alachua, where we already have the 
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interstate under construction, making this 
a toll facility. That will then eliminate ap- 
proximately 85 miles of the interstate be- 
tween there. And we were alerted that is 
what they were about to do, and I don't 
know what decision will be made. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, initially, as I 
understood it, the parkway was to go through 
Gainesville and over to Jacksonville, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. And all agreements were 
reached and plans were made with regard to 
permitting the Interstate System to also 
have a route covering the east coast of 
Florida from Jacksonville to Miami and it 
was done in a way that was in conformity 
with your regulations, is that correct? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. As I understand the regula- 
tions, you cannot have an Interstate System 
freeway in close proximity, paralleling a toll 
facility. Is that correct? 

Mr. PETERSON. As far as I know, you can- 
not, because you are conflicting with free 
enterprise. I believe that was the decision 
they made on Highway 9 down there and they 
set up certain stipulations that if the toll 
road authority would agree to letting them 
build the parallel facility, would give them a 
letter to that effect, and other understand- 
ings, they could bulld it. 

Mr. Cramer. If, in fact they bund this 
parkway from Gainesville to Alachua, you 
say they will lose 85 miles on the present 
Interstate System? 

Mr. PETERSON, On present 75, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Where does 75 go from and 
to In that area? 

Mr. Pererson. Route 75 comes from Val- 
dosta, Ga., where you hit the State line, 
through Lake City, down through the cen- 
tral part of the State, and goes eventually 
into Tampa. 

Mr. Cramer. In the Alachua-Ocala area? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. So, therefore, that could pos- 
sibly mean Florida would lose its allocation 
on interstate money for 85 miles of the in- 
terstate road presently approved, is that 
right? 

Mr. Pererson. That would have to be de- 
cided by higher echelons. I don’t know 
whether that is right or not, sir. I presume 
that is correct. We made the 1961 estimate, 
we have it eompleted and whether or not 
this would be deducted from that estimate, 
I don't know. — 

Mr. Cramer. Would it result in a person 
traveling on 75 having to use a portion of 
the parkway, which is a toll facility, in order 
to negotiate the full route? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right, he would have 
to ride 85 miles on a toll facility. 

Mr. Cramer. Isn't that contrary to the 
basic policies of the Interstate System pro- 
gram, that it should be freeways? 

Mr, Pererson. Well, I believe it is, but I 
can't be certain about those things. Those 
are legal questions, I believe. 

Mr. Cramer. The reason I mentioned it is, 
here is another example, right or wrong, on 
the long-range merits and I am not sug- 
gesting whether it is right or wrong, but 
here is an example, is it not, of where lack 
of long-range planning in Florida becomes 
very dificult from your standpoint, is that 
not correct? 

Here is a very substantial change in the 
routing of the Sunshine Parkway, which can 
affect the Interstate System measurably, be- 
ing made by the new administration, after 
you have relied for some 6 years under the 
previous administration that the route was 
fixed. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pererson. That is my understanding, 
yes, sir. 

Mr, Crasrer. That is all. 


after further consideration 
of the matter and consultation with some 
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of the representatives of the Florida 
State Road Board, including Tom Cobb, 
attorney, indicating that they were quite 
adamant in their position proposing this 
toll trap insertion in Interstate 75 under 
their fallacious belief that Florida would 
be reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment if this substitution took place, I 
asked Mr. Peterson to reduce to writing 
the specifics of this proposal. A copy 
of those specifics follows: 

Mr. Cramer, as I understand it, is inter- 
ested in how the proposed turnpike extension 
would affect Interstate Route 75. 

On the attached map we have shown the 
present location of FAI Route 75 by a solid 
black line. The approximate location of the 
Florida Turnpike is shown by a solid green 
line from Fort Pierce to a point where it 
would connect with relocated FAI Route 75. 
From that point northward to a point north 
of the town of Alachua, it is understood that 
FAI Route 75 would be relocated approxi- 
mately as shown by the dashed green line 
and would be financed with bond funds and 
operated as a toll road. The location shown” 
by a dashed black line is the portion of FAI 
Route 75 that would be relocated to tie into 
the toll portion but still financed with In- 
terstate funds as a free facility. 

Mr. Cramer also desired that we furnish 
him with the length and estimated cost of the 
portion of FAI Route 75 which would be 
eliminated due to its inclusion in the pro- 
posed turnpike extension. 

Between points B (Wildwood) and C 
(Alachua) on the attached map, the esti- 
mated cost is $29.2 million and the length 
is 77.2 (plus-minus) miles. 


Third, it is obvious that the State had 
under consideration such a proposal and 
the Governor himself was fully sware of 
it, as he acknowledged in an interview 
with the Orlando-Sentinel which fol- 
lows: 

BRYANT DEFENDS 40-MILE TOLL Roap Nezp— 
CRAMER CHARGES ON FEDERAL Road FUND 
Loss CHALLENGED 

(By Robert W. Delaney) 

TALLAHASSEE.— Disagreement with a charge 
by Congressman WILLIAM CRAMER that the re- 
routing of the State turnpike will cost Flor- 
ida $30 million in Federal funds was voiced 
yesterday by Gov. Farris Bryant. 

Cramer complained that the Bryant plan 
for extending the turnpike through central 
Florida in place of the interstate highway 
along the stretch from Leesburg to Citra, 
would do “violence to the basic concept of 
the Interstate Highway Act of 1960 which 
envisions freeways throughout America.” 

Bryant's proposal calls for using turnpike 
funds to construct about 40 miles of toll 
road from those two points and then branch- 
ing off from the interstate route with the 
toll road continuing toward Jacksonville and 
the freeway going toward Gainesville. 

Cramer had complained about people being 
forced to pay tolls on 77 miles of “what is 
now pi ed as a freeway.” But Bryant 
pointed out it will be only about 40 miles. 

Bryant said, “We cannot possibly build 
all of the Interstate System that is pro- 
gramed for Florida, in the foreseeable future, 
in the next 10 or 12 years.” 

He said that under the present Federal 
program, “which may change a dozen times 
before we're through,” Florida will get $35 
to $50 million each year in Federal interstate 
funds and that it will all be utilized. 


As noted by Mr. Peterson, the loss of 
this insertion would be about $30 million 
of Federal matching funds, and if re- 
duced to the extent, as proposed by the 
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Governor, of some 40 miles, it would 

mean the loss of about $20 million. 

CRAMER BLASTS TOLL HIGHWAY REROUTING— 
$30 MILLION Loss SEEN IN BRYANT ROAD 

PLAN 

(By Geoffrey Drummond) 

WasxHiIncton.—Florida stands to lose al- 
most $30 million in interstate highway con- 
struction under a proposal by the Bryant 
administration, Representative WmLam C. 
Cramer, Republican, of Florida, charged yes- 
terday. 

And, he said, users of the central Florida 
free interstate system—Interstate 75 from 
Georgia through Gainesville and Ocala to 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, and the west coast 
would be forced to pay tolls on a 77-mile 
road section now scheduled as a freeway. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, the plan of the State road board 
(SRB) is to relocate the Sunshine State 
Parkway from its present Fort Pierce ter- 
minus through Ocala and Gainesville rather 
than up the east coast through Jacksonville 
as originally programed. 

The parkway, under this plan, would in- 
tersect Interstate 75 near the city of Wild- 
wood and rejoin Route 75 at the town of 
Alachua, some 77 miles to the north. 

This would be a toll facility, according to 
the roads bureau report to Cramer, and would 
be paid for by State toll road bond funds. 

The State is requesting some 20 miles of 
interstate construction from Bushnell (at 
Route 75) to Wildwood to link up the toll 
facility, the roads bureau said. It said this 
section would be a free road constructed with 
interstate funds. 

The Interstate 75 section to be replaced 
by the toll parkway would be dropped from 
the system, the report said. 

Cramer noted that this cutting out of an 
interstate section represents a loss of al- 
most $30 million in funds to the State. He 
said the construction estimate was pro- 
vided by the roads bureau. 

Cramer, a member of the special House 
Roads Investigating Subcommittee, said: “I 
can see no way the State can recoup this loss 
of interstate highway.” 

Cramer said the Roads Bureau had not yet 
approved the rerouting and pledged he 
would oppose its doing so. 

“This proposed insertion of a toll road 
into an existing and approved interstate 
highway, which feeds the entire west coast 
of Florida, does violence to the basic con- 
cept of the Interstate Highway Act of 1956 
which envisions freeways throughout Amer- 
ica," Cramer said. 

He labeled as “wishful thinking” any hope 
that Congress would reimburse Florida for 
toll road construction. 

The interstate terminal points are fixed by 
the 1956 act, Cramer noted, adding that 
therefore Florida cannot tack on the lost 
77 miles to another section of interstate. 

He also noted that the Federal interstate 
regulations prohibit building an interstate 
section parallel to toll roads in competition 
with them. 

He said it was very unlikely“ the Con- 
gress would approve more mileage to Florida 
to recoup the loss. 

Cramer said the rerouting was an ab- 
surd approach that will rob Florida of $30 
million in Federal matching funds and turn 
a major freeway into a partial toll road.” 

Cramer said the SRD rerouting came to 
his attention during the recent roads sub- 
committee hearings on Florida roads by tes- 
timony of W. C. Peterson, U.S. Bureau of 


requi 
which he said confirmed the proposed re- 
routing. 
One obvious efect of the rerouting would 
be to channel interstate traffic down through 
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the center of the State. It also would, ap- 
parently, aid in paying off the toll facility 
bonds through funneling traffic off the in- 
terstate onto the toll road. 


I trust this lays to rest the question 
as to whether there was such a plan and 
the fact that it has now been abandoned, 
I am sure largely because of my objec- 
tion, speaks for itself. My objection 
follows: 

It appeared the State would ignore 
my objection to the insertion of a toll 
trap on Interstate 75, therefore I intro- 
duced H.R. 6324 which would require 
approval of the Senate and House Public 
Works Committees before such a toll 
trap could be substituted for the pro- 
gramed free highway. This was re- 
ported in the Clearwater Sun, May 18 as 
follows: 

CRAMER SUGGESTS CURBS on INTERSTATE TOLL 
Roaps 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congressman WILLIAM 
Cramer has urged the House Federal High- 
ways Subcommittee to approve legislation 
requiring congressional approval of the in- 
sertion of toll roads, bridges and tunnels as 
part of the Interstate System. 

The Republican Congressman introduced 
the bill after learning the Bryant adminis- 
tration was planning to insert 77 miles of 
toll road into the free Interstate 75 from 
Wildwood to Alachua. 

Cramer contends this will result in a loss 
of $20 to $30 million in Federal matching 
funds, 

He also noted that under the Collins ad- 
ministration the State lost $20 million in 
Federal matching funds by inserting 44 miles 
of toll roads into Interstate 95 between Fort 
Pierce and West Palm Beach, 

Cramer explained that the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads contends it has power to ap- 
prove the Integration of future toll facilities 
in the Interstate System without further ac- 
tion or review by Congress. The Cramer bill 
will require congressional approval before the 
insertion can be made by a State. 

“Some review is necessary if the free and 
defense concepts of this program are to be 
preserved," Cramer told the subcommittee. 

He noted that a large number of applica- 
tions for insertion of the toll facilities in the 
Interstate System are now pending before the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

“Inclusion of the toll facilities would in 
miany instances subvert the free concept of 
the Interstate System as set forth in the 1956 
Highway Act which said all highways con- 
structed under the act shall be free from 
tolls of all kinds.“ Cramer sald. 

“Their inclusion doubles taxes of the road 
users who are already paying road-user taxes, 
including the recently extended gas tax, 
with the understanding that they will have 
upon completion of this system a network of 
integrated freeways as set forth in the act,” 
he added. 

Cramer said Florida, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Oklahoma are the States 
where construction of toll roads in the Inter- 
state System is completed, underway, or 
contemplated. 


Having lost this abortive effort to in- 
sert a toll trap into Florida’s Interstate 
System on the west coast, the Bryant 
administration’s next proposal was to 
shift that same section of Interstate 75 
some 8 miles east to connect up with the 


toll parkway at an additional cost of $3 


million to the Federal Government. This 
was summarily turned down by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads as not being eco- 
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nomically justified. This plan, of course, 
Would have had the effect of changing 
a substantial portion of the route loca- 
tion of Interstate 75 which has supposed- 
ly been fixed since 1956 under the Inter- 
State and Defense Highway Act which 
Was passed. 

A new alternate proposal has been 
submitted and approved by the Bureau 
which requires relocation of a minimum 
of mileage in the Wildwood area and 
& minimum additional Federal cost. 
This plan seemed sound and I asked the 
Bureau’s approval of it and such ap- 
Proval was recently given by the Federal 
Government. 

So much for Interstate 75 on the west 
coast, and the Bryant administration’s 
Proposal to affect it adversely with its 
Proposed toll road plans. Because of my 
Objections, proper planning resulted. 
PROPOSALS AFFECTING INTERSTATE 95 

FLORIDA'S EAST COAST 

There already being in existence the 
. bobtailed Sunshine State Parkway be- 

between Miami and Fort Pierce, a brief 
review of what happened there clearly 

Cates what could happen in the area 

ol the extension of the parkway. 
In 1957 the State road department, un- 
the Collins administration, requested 
the Bureau to insert a 44-mile toll trap, 
een a point 8 miles north of Palm 
and extending to Fort Pierce, into 
the Interstate 95 system, which resulted 
the integration of the toll road into 

e free system, also the loss of some 

0 million to the State in Federal 
— funds. This is true because 

tate annual allocations is on the basis 
3 amount of free mileage. Florida 
thus lost about $1 million annually 
reduced allocations since 1957. How- 
ever, the Bureau did approve the free- 
Way paralleling the toll road between the 
Point 8 miles north of Palm Beach and 
on A 

fied b the basis that traffic was justi 

De 


ON 


1973, the end of the construction 
riod under the existing interstate and 

ae highway program. 
bone the same time, the State, on the 
tail turnpike, entered into a bond 
that ; indenture with the bondholders 
* no free competing highway would 
cat uilt during the life of the issue with- 
the approval of the bondholders. 
e effect of this restriction appears ob- 
3 = bondholders contrac- 
stop the State from 
— up any interstate links that 
tn Gurnee — Eni 
e life of the bonds, mean- 

ing until 1994. 
be Rug r this will be the result will not 
Wh until the State attempts to 
connect up that missing link. This re- 
Striction certainly does jeopardize the 
Competing free system, in that it is ob- 
Harm the State in entering into such a 
tract puts the full faith of the State 
— the agreement and would have to 
each the contract to connect up the 
even link if the bondholders objected, 
Th in 1973 at the end of the program. 
cons further obvious effect is that the 
Pletion of that interstate link is 
— ll be at least until 
5 V 

be aoe er approval can 
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Realizing this result and that consid- 
erable precedent existed for the refusal 
of the Bureau to approve subsequent ap- 
plications of States where toll roads serv- 
ing the same traffic corridor had been 
constructed, I conferred with Mr. Frank 
Turner, Assistant Commissioner, Bureau 
of Public Roads, about the possible ef- 
fects on Interstate 95 to the north be- 
tween Fort Pierce and Daytona Beach 
in the event the parkway extension was 
programed from Fort Pierce to Orlando- 
Ocala. 

FEDERAL ROADS BOARD Backs CRAMER—Is BRY- 
ANT RIGHT, OR CRAMER, ON 'TURNPIKE-FREE- 
Way HASSLE? 

(By David Kraslow) 

WaASHINGTON.—Florida motorists should be 
forgiven if they are confused about what's 
to be with the proposed Interstate 95 express- 
way from Jacksonville to Miami. 

They get one story from Gov. Farris Bry- 
ant, another from Representative WILLIAM 
CRAMER, of St. Petersburg, the State's only 
Republican Congressman and a member of a 
House subcommittee investigating the In- 
terstate Highway System. 

Bryant says Cramer is playing politics and 
twisting facts when he says that a section 
of Interstate 95 would be jeopardized by an 
extension of the Sunshine State Parkway 
from Fort Pierce to Orlando. 

Bryant says both roads will be constructed. 

The facts, however, as this reporter knows 
them, seem to support Cramer's position. 

At issue is whether Florida will lose 135 
miles of interstate expressway and at least 
$60 million in Federal money if the Bryant 
administration insists on extending the 
parkway. = 

The. 135 miles comprise the Daytona 
Beach to Fort Pierce stretch of the projected 
Interstate 95.. The Federal share of building 
tħat portion of the expressway is estimated 
at $60 million to $75 million. (Uncle Sam 
pays 90 percent of the cost of the Interstate 
System.) 

Cramer said he was told flatly by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads that the Day- 
tona-Fort Pierce section of Interstate 95 
would be canceled if the parkway (a toll 
road) were extended from Fort Pierce to 
Orlando, i 

He said the Bureau told him the parkway 
extension “so closely parallels” the proposed 
interstate route “as to make the latter in- 
feasible,” 

He quoted the bureau as saying there 
would not be enough traffic within the life 
of the Interstate System to justify paralleling 
the toll road with the freeway. The Inter- 
state System is supposed to be finished by 
1972. 

In a prepared statement handeded news- 
men, Cramer did not name his source at 
the Bureau. Under questioning by this re- 
porter, however, Cramer—with some appar- 
ent reluctance—identified him as Francis 
Turner, Deputy Commissioner and Chief En- 
gineer. Turner is a highly regarded career 
official 


Two days later, Bryant issued his counter- 
ast. 


The Governor criticized what he called an 
attempt by Cramer to “embarrass a dedi- 
cated public servant.” The reference was 
to Turner. 

Bryant said Turner did not tell Cranrer 
what Cramer said Turner told him. 

“Mr. Turner tells us, with restraint proper 
for a public servant." Bryant reported, “that 
the Congressman used his own judgment 
in drawing conclusions from routine answers 
given him to his general inquiries into the 
status of our plans.” ‘ 

I did not hear what Turner told Bryant, 
nor did I hear what he told CRAMER. 


bl 
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But I did hear what he told me. 

I telephoned Turner at his home several 
hours after Cramer issued his statement. 

Turner was not as flat in his statements 
to me as Cramer had made him sound, but 
he generally confirmed what Cramer had 
said, 


Turner said the Bureau's cancellation of 
Interstate 95 between Daytona and Fort 
Pierce would not be “automatic” if the park- 
way is extended. But he said there is a 
“good probability” that this would happen. 

If the parkway is extended, he said, the 
Bureau would go through the regular pro- 
cedure to determine formally if the roads are 
closely parallel and whether traffic justifies 
both roads. 

But he indicated the Bureau already has 
made an informal determination, Given the 
facts of the situation, he said, it is not dif- 
ficult to “put two and two together.” 

Turner also eonfirmed something else 
Cramer had sald. 

Cramer said that if Bryant insists on ex- 
tending the parkway and wants to do it im- 
mediately, this can be done with U.S.-backed 
financing and without putting tolls on the 
Fort Pierce-Orlando leg. 

He said the interstate highway law per- 
mits States to float “anticipation bonds” to 
speed up construction of toll-free interstate 
roads. 


Under this plan, the Fort Pierce-Orlando 
portion of the parkway would be designated 
as part of Interstate 95 and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay 90 percent of the cost. 

The State would borrow money to start 
construction immediately and would be re- 
imbursed before 1972 by allotments from the 
Federal interstate highway trust fund. 

Although this plan also would result in 
knocking out the more direct Interstate 95 
route from Daytona to Fort Pierce, CRAMER 
said, at least Florida wouldn't lose the 90 
percent Federal money. 

In any event, Cramer said, if the parkway 
is extended, the motorist can forget about a 
direct expressway route between Jacksonville 
and Miami 


He would ride Interstate 95 from Jackson- 
ville to Daytona, take Interstate 4 southwest 
to Orlando then turn again at Orlando onto 
the parkway to Miami. 

The only point on which Bryant and 
Cramer appear to be in agreement is that 
motorists would prefer the more direct route 
and a free road. 

Turner estimated the less direct Jackson- 
ville-Miami route via Orlando will be some 
20 miles longer than the presently authorized 
Interstate 95 route running straight from 
Daytona to Fort Pierce. 


The results of that conference and a 
review of the precedents, and a study of 
the problem by Cliff Enfield, present mi- 
nority counsel of the House Committee 
on Public Works, and former general 
counsel for the Bureau under the Eisen- 
hower administration, were called to the 
attention of the State and immediately 
was met with a scathing attack on me 
headed by the Governor, 

I have ridden the difficult path toward 
preservation of Interstate 95 and thus 
facilitating, also, the construction of the 
parkway by trying to get Bureau ap- 
proval of this free road, despite prece- 
dents to the contrary, and it has been a 
difficult one which I have single hand- 
edly attempted to chart the path and 
with overwhelming criticism from those 
who have not lived with these highway 
problems as I have for the past 7 years. 
This resistance resulted in the State’s 
absolute refusal to file an application 
with the Bureau for a clarification of 
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the issue by requesting approval of In- 
terstate 95 in view of plans to build the 
parkway, until a very recent date when 
the pressure to do so became too great. 
REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER FLAYS ROAD ACTION 
LACK—STATE EFFORT URGED ON FREE, TOLL 
LINKS 
(By Dick McHenry) 

Cocoa BAR. U.S. Representative WI. 
Last C. Cramer of St. Petersburg lashed out 
last night at the State’s inactivity in get- 
ting free Interstate 95 and toll Sunshine 
State Parkway approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“The State should join in and help resolve 
this issue,” Cramer told a gathering of Bre- 
vard County Republicans which met for a 
dinner here at the Starlite motel. 

„It's inexcusable that we should run the 
risk of losing $60 million in matching 
funds,” he said. 

He said the $60 million may be lost by 
the State in Federal matching funds if a 
guarantee was not obtained for both Sun- 
shine State Parkway and Interstate 95 from 
Daytona Beach to Fort Pierce. 

“There ls no sense in treating the patient 
after death,” Cramer quipped. 

Florida's only Republican congressman 
pointed out that the State had already lost 
$20 million under the Collins’ administration 
on Interstate 95 from Fort Pierce to West 
Palm Beach by inserting a toll facility into 
the proposed free interstate system. 

He also said the Bryant administration 
plans to insert a toll section into Interstate 
75 between Alachua and Wildwood. 

The congressman proposed a solution to 
the problem would be Governor Bryant's 
obtaining, before construction of the toll 
turnpike, “a written commitment from the 
U.S. Bureau of Roads.” 

He concluded that this guarantee should 
state that Interstate 95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce, will be approved de- 
spite the existence of the toll turnpike.” 


In an effort to force the State’s hand, 
not being able to understand its reluc- 
tance to make proper application, I in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 8770 to specifically 
provide that Interstate 95 could be con- 
structed by the State despite plans to 
build the parkway. The Bureau testified 
before our Roads Subcommittee and sub- 
stantiated my position that a serious 
problem existed, but suggested that the 
State would have to make application 
before the issue could be settled. I re- 
newed my request for such an applica- 
tion August 22, during the hearings held 
on that date by the Roads Subcommit- 
tee. A résumé of the hearings as re- 
ported by the Clearwater Sun follows: 
Untrep States To Take No HAND IN STATE'S 

Toit Roap FICHT 

Wasnhincton.—The U.S. Public Roads Bu- 
reau will take no official hand in Florida's 
toll road versus freeway controversy unless 
or until the State makes formal application 
for Interstate 95 funds, a top-ranking high- 
way official said here Tuesday. 

Deputy Commissioner F. C. Turner told a 
House Public Works subcommittee the 
Bureau is “inclined to belleve“ Florida’s long- 
range traffic needs can support both the 
Sunshine State Parkway toll link and an 
Interstate 95 section from Daytona Beach to 
Fort Pierce. 

But he said there is not “nearly enough 
information” now available as a basis for 
any decision, and that the State adminis- 
tration and the Florida Road Department 
are the only ones who can supply that data. 

Turner estimated a department decision 
could be made in “about 30 days” after 
receipt of the application. 
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Approval of Interstate 95 funds, he said, 
would hinge on answers to the following 
three questions: 

1. Would the proposed toll road from Fort 
Pierce to Orlando be adequate to meet antic- 
ipated traffic needs up to 1975 without the 
freeway extension? 

2. Would it serve local as well as inter- 
state traffic requirements? 

3. Would construction of Interstate 95 
jeopardize the financial structure of the 
bonds issued for the Sunshine State Park- 
way? 

REQUIREMENTS 

Turner spelled out those requirements in 
testimony on a bill by Florida’s Representa- 
tive WI LAN C. Cramer calling for an ad- 
vance commitment by the road department 
that the tollway proposed by Gov. Farris 
Bryant wouldn’t interfere with the State 
freeway system. 

And he strongly inferred, without putting 
it into so many words, the Bureau thinks 
there might be such a conflict. 

Cramer, who openly admits his bill is 
designed to force a showdown on the con- 
troversy in the light of the State's refusal 
to get a clarification, promptly underlined 
what appeared to be Turner's reservations 
on this point. 

He read into the record stipulations under 
which the State proposes to issue bonds for 
the toll road, as follows: 

ASSURANCES 


To the extent they may legally do so, the 
authority, State road department and other 
appropriate agencies of the State of Florida 
shall adopt such resolutions or other pro- 
ceedings and give such assurances to the 
company as shall be necessary to satisfy the 
company that no free roads or toll roads 
shall be constructed as long as the revenue 
bonds to be issued to finance said Orlando 
extension are outstanding, which will mate- 
rially and adversely affect the revenue to 
be derived from said Orlando extension.” 

Turner conceded, under Cramer's quizzing 
on that score, that considerable pressure“ 
could be exerted by bondholders against the 
construction of Interstate 95. 

He also acknowledged, however, that back- 
ers of the interstate road would have a 
strong argument for construction of 95 as an 
important defense link along the State's 
east coast for missile and other military 
traffic—something the toll road wouldn't 
provide. 

ACTION URGED 

Cramer, in urging the subcommittee 
action to force the decision, ran into opposi- 
tion from Chairman FaLLoN, of Maryland, 
who objected that it wasn't the subcommit- 
tee's job to dictate a single State's decision. 

But the Floridian got strong backing from 
three other lawmakers—Representatives 
SCHERER, of Ohio, ScHweENnceL, of Iowa, 
Rostnson, of New York, and CLARK, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Each noted that his own State has lost 
substantial freeway system mileage because 
of toll road construction—the thing CRAMER 
fears may happen in Florida. 

And SCHERER joined Cramer in attacking 
the Florida administration. 

“It seems to me, he said, that if Florida 
goes ahead with the toll road without ad- 
vance clearance, it will be adverse to the 
interests of the State. It looks like a move 
in the interests of the bondholders not the 
people.“ 

DATA FOR BRYANT 

In light of Turner’s testimony, CRAMER 
didn't push for immediate action on his bill 
but said he wanted the subcommittee to look 
into the matter again as soon as the Roads 
Bureau has reached a decision. 

Meanwhile, he arranged for copies of the 
day’s testimony to be sent to Governor 
Bryant and the State road department. 
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CRAMER URGES INTERSTATE 95 Am First— 
STATE Loss IN FEDERAL FUNDS SEEN 


WasHINGTON.—Representative WILLIAM C. 
Cramer, Republican, of Florida, yesterday 
challenged Gov. Parris Bryant of Florida to 
get a firm commitment of Federal aid for 
Interstate 95 between Daytona Beach and 
Fort Pierce before extending the Sunshine 
State toll parkway. 

Cramer urged the State to obtain a written 
commitment from the Bureau of Roads un- 
equivocally stating that (the 135-mile stretch 
on Interstate 95) will be approved, despite 
the existence of the competing limited- 
access turnpike, 

In a statement Cramer also: 

1. Challenged the Bryant administration 
“to obtain a written commitment from the 
bondholders (of the State toll parkway) 
stating they will have no objection to the 
construction of Interstate 95, to be com- 
pleted by 1972.” 

2. Asserted that a comment on the Inter- 
state 95 matter Wednesday by Rex M, Whit- 
ton, Federal Highway Administrator, con- 
firms and substantiates my position.” 

Bryant wants to extend the Sunshine State 
Parkway from Fort Pierce to Orlando and on 
to Wildwood, where it would connect with 
Interstate 75, coming down from Georgia 
and going on to lower west coast cities, 

Cramer said last week Florida will lose 
$60 million in Federal aid assistance on In- 
terstate 95 if the Fort Pierce-Orlando toll 
parkway is built. 

Cramer said then that Francis Turner, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Roads, had told him the Bureau wouldn't 
approve money for the interstate freeway if 
the toll road was built, because they would 
too closely parallel one another. 

Bryant says both highways will be justi- 
fied. 

Federal Highway Administrator Whitton 
was asked Wednesday what bearing the toll 
road would have on Federal ald for the Day- 
tona Beach-Fort Pierce stretch on Interstate 
95. 

“If the State should determine to build 
the toll road between Fort Pierce and Or- 
lando it would be the Bureau's routine pro- 
cedure to inquire of the State when projects 
are proposed on Interstate 95 between Day- 
tona Beach and Fort Pierce as to whether 
construction with Interstate funds on that 
location would jeopardize the bonds of the 
toll road,” Whitton said. 


My request that proper application be 
filed was also reported by the Clearwater 
Sun on August 25, 1961, as follows: 
Cramer Says STATE Must ASK INTERSTATE 95 


WASHINGTON.—Plorida’s Representative 
WILLLAN C. Cramer is renewing, in light of 
new testimony from the Public Roads Bu- 
reau, a demand that the State administra- 
tion apply immediately for approval of the 
Daytona to Fort Pierce link in Interstate 95 
before proceeding with plans for extending 
the Sunshine State Parkway. 

He has spelied that out in telegrams to 
Gov. Farris Bryant and the State road board 
and will also send transcripts of the Roads 
Bureau testimony to both groups. 

Cramer calls the immediate action im- 
perative” as the only means of officially de- 
termining whether construction of the toll 
road between Fort Pierce and Orlando wo 
jeopardize Interstate 95 and the rest of the 
State's future freeway system. 

The Floridian based his latest demand on 
comments from Deputy Commissioner F. C. 
Turner of the Roads Bureau before a House 
Public Works subcommittee Tuesday. 

FUTURE POTENTIAL 

Turner told the lawmakers the bureau 4 
inclined: to believe” Florida has the future 
traffic potential for both the toll road an 
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at least some type of extension of Inter- 
State 95. But he said there is not nearly 
enough information available for a firm 
decision and that the State would have to 
furnish such data in connection with an 
application for the interstate project. 

He conceded the Bureau is considering the 
Possibility that the interstate link might be 
Only a two-lane road instead of the divided 
four-lane highway which Cramer and other 
interstate backers want, He said, however, 
there had been no firm decision on that 
score. 

Turner emphasized that the Roads Bureau 
has no jurisdiction in the freeway versus toll 
controversy in the absence of a formal ap- 
Plication for the interstate project. 

NEED ASSURANCE 


Turner also cleared up another point in 
the matter when he made it clear the Bu- 
Teau will not approve a small section of 
Interstate 95 such as a proposed 6-mile proj- 
ct in the Cape Canaveral area unless there 
is firm assurance the State plans to finish 
the whole 135-mile section from Daytona to 
Fort Pierce prior to 1972. 

Tuesday's hearing was staged to consider 
a Cramer bill calling for a Government 
Guarantee that the toll road wouldn't Jeop- 

the Interstate System, 

In light of Turner's testimony, CRAMER 
Withdrew his request for immediate action 
On that measure and instead asked that the 
su ttee take another look at the sit- 
uation after the Roads Bureau has received 
and acted upon the Florida application. 


Even Governor Bryant's office admit- 
ted that the highway bill I introduced 
Was meritorious: 


Roan 95 Fonps—Bryant Arp SEES 
IN CRAMER'S Hictway BILL 

fon StLAmAssee, August 18—A spokesman 
sh Goy. Farris Bryant gave backhanded 
Pproval Friday to a bill introduced by Rep- 
or entative WrIIIAM O. Cramer, Republican, 
er to guarantee construction of In- 
8 95 between Daytona Beach and Fort 


Cramer's idea for assuring the con- 
struction of I-95 through congressional ac- 


tion seems to have merit,” said John Evans, 
Bryant's press aid. 
t Pu ne protection for this road from 
national emergency, or any one of 
a multitude of other facts bearing on Fed- 
Way programs.” 
ia and Cramer have been at logger- 
Over the State's road program for the 
Con t severa] months. A particular point of 
shine Ava has been extension of the Sun- 
and wie Parkway between Fort Pierce 
h nee and the 135-mile segment of 
to F Piece, highway from Daytona Beach 
has contended the turnpike, which 
i be a State toll road, would parallel 
and therefore jeopardize its construc- 
state Federal provisions of the inter- 
è pi i 
Pie Statement issued Sunday and reaf- 
highwa today, Bryant said the two super- 
triangle would form “two sides of a 
©, which obviously are not parallel.” 
introduced a bill in Congress 
8 y that would guarantee construc- 
the Daytona Beach-Fort Pierce seg- 
Works 
Teau of 


3 Ses eee would be at- 

nstruction of I-95 if Bryant 

carried through plans to extend the turn- 

pan Fort Pierce to Wildwoét. 

which 74 the public works committee, of 

uled u f. ranking member, had sched- 
faring on the bill for next Tuesday. 

I insert 


the Roads gros of my statement before 
ubcommittee 
Save I-95 August 21, 10611: to 
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TESTIMONY BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM 
C. CRAMER, REPUBLICAN, OF FLORIDA, ON 
BEHAL? or His BILL H.R. 8770, WHICH PRO- 
VIDES THAT THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM IN 
FLORIDA SHALL Not BE AFFECTED BY STATE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUNSHINE STATE 
PARKWAY EXTENSION, DELIVERED BEFORE 
Roaps SUBCOMMITTEE, AUGUST 21, 1961. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I have requested these hearings as the result 
of my determination that Plorida’s free in- 
terstate system shall remain free, shall not 
be prejudiced by any action of the State or 
Federal Government, and shall be adequate 
to serve our country's defenses. 

Florida has announced its intention to 
build the Sunshine State Parkway and re- 
cently validation proceedings were filed. 
This proposed toll road's effect on the free 
highway system in Florida is the subject of 
these hearings. 

When the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
Administrator, Rex Whitton, testified before 
this committee last week on this issue it be- 
came apparent that the State of Florida had 
not asked that the Bureau make a decision 
on the issue involved—despite my urgent 
pleas—and that some action would thus 
have to be taken by someone to make sure 
that Florida’s free system is protected and 
that the construction of the turnpike will 
not prejudice that system. 

I am sure the members of this committee 
and the Bureau are familiar with decisions 
in similar situations where, as evidenced by 
the report filed in January by the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States in his re- 
view of cost estimates for completion of the 
Interstate and Defense Systems in January 
of 1958. Therein, he quotes examples in 
Texas and Massachusetts where the Bureau 
denied the States authority to construct 
links on the already designated Interstate 
System because of the existence of a toll 
road. 

. In these instances, these competing free- 


~ ways on the Interstate System were not par- 


allel with the toll roads in the sense they 
were close by, but instead were many miles 
away. Massachusetts lost $92 million, Texas 
lost $36 million and Kansas lost 112 miles or 
about $65 million because of the existence of 
turnpikes capable of serving similar traffic 
corridors. 

Thus, on precedent, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the Bureau of Public Roads has denied 
the States the right to construct free roads 
on the Interstate System because of the 
existence of toll roads serving the same traf- 
fic corridor. This, I do not want to see hap- 
pen in Florida because of the construction 
of the Sunshine State Turnpike, thus losing 
Florida 135 miles and $60 million in Fed- 
eral funds. 

Likewise, on the record; in instances where 
the Bureau has approved free route loca- 
tions which serve the same traffic corridor, 
such approvals have usually been subject to 
the conditions that no projects are to be 
advanced to construction on the free route 
until it is clearly demonstrated that the toll 
road cannot carry the traffic and the con- 
struction will not jeopardize toll road bonds. 
If this attachment of conditions to what Is 
now an unencumbered free interstate Route 
95 would be the result of building the Flori- 
da Turnpike, which I hope is not the case, 
then I think the State should be advised of 
this before it goes ahead and mortgages our 
free system to the bondholders. 

It is my hope that this committee, after 
hearing the Administrator, will come to the 
conclusion that I think should be drawn in 
the Florida case—that the construction of 
the Sunshine State Turnpike should not 
affect adversely Florida’s interstate system 
that Florida can go ahead with the construc- 
tion of this vital link in our Interstate and 
Defense Highway System that serves Flori- 
da’s teeming east coast that is growing in 
leaps and bounds—and of equal importance, 
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that an adequate highway will be usable 

by Cape Canaveral and other defense require- 

ments. 

It is inconceivable that the mareen 87 
Congress would fail to give an unconditions 
green light to the interestate link that con- 
nects Cape Canaveral, on which the eyes of 
the world are focused in the missile and 
outer space races and which is a vital cog 
in our efforts to catch up to and surpass 
the Soviets, 

This hearing thus has significance that 
far transcends Florida and its problems. 
Our defense, our outer space efforts are af- 
fected. The integrity of the Interstate and 
Defense Highway System as a free system, 
free from the injection of toll traps wherever 
possible throughout the country, is at stake. 
Because similar problems will arise in the 
future, the States, the country, and Congress 
should have an understanding of the prob- 
lem and how it is being handled. 

This is a unique opportunity for the 
Bureau and for Congress to render a serv- 
ice. It is unique because this is the first 
situation to my knowledge where Congress 
has been appraised of problems that may 
arise by virtue of the construction of a toll 
road before it is under commitment or con- 
struction. Thus, before the State proceeds, 
before it is inextricably committed to a toll 
road program, there is an opportunity—and 
I think a duty—for all questions to be 
answered, for decisions to be made, and for 
a clear road to be paved for Florida's proper 
and adequate highway program for the 
future. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
July 25, 1961. 

To: Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER. 

From: Clifton W. Enfield, minority counsel 
(formerly general counsel, Bureau of 
Public Roads). 

Subject: Incorporation of toll roads in the 
Interstate System. 

As you know, the provisions of the Fed- 
eral-Ald Highway Act of 1956 (now codified 
as 23 U.S.C. sec. 129) for the first time au- 
thorized the Secretary of Commerce to ap- 
prove as part of the Interstate-System any 
toll road then or thereafter constructed 
which meets the standards adopted for the 
system. Shortly after the enactment of this 
act the Department of Commerce estab- 
lished a policy for the incorporation of toll 
roads as a part of the Interstate System and 
for the construction of free sections of the 
Interstate System which compete with toll 
roads for traffic within the same traffic cor- 
ridor. This policy has frequently been re- 
affirmed, and it was last stated by Rex M. 
Whitton, Federal Highway Administrator, 
before the Committee on Public Works in his 
testimony on H.R. 5821, as follows: 

“When a State proposes a toll facility as 
a part of the Interstate System, the proposal 
is analyzed in light of all circumstances 
which exist with respect to the particular 
toll facility and interstate route involved. 
Of course, a controlling factor is the statu- 
tory requirement that toll facilities may be 
approved as part of the Interstate System 
only when such action will promote the de- 
velopment of an integrated system. In ad- 
dition to this, three specific considerations 
are used as guides in determining whether 
a toll road can be accepted as an interstate 
highway location or whether the interstate 
location should be constructed along a 
parallel alinement. These considerations 


are: 

“1. Whether the toll facility will be ade- 
quate to accommodate safely and efficiently 
the type and volume of traffic, both local 
and interregional, forecast for the year 1975; 

“2. Whether the toll facility will adequate- 
ly meet local needs as well as those of inter- 

te commerce; and 
arias Whether construction of an alternate 
free facility will j „the financial 
structure of the toll facility. 
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There is inherent in this policy statement 
& prohibition against constructing any inter- 
state free route in the vicinity of a toll road 
which will adequately serve the traffic needs 
of the traffic corridor through which it runs 
until 1975 and if the construction of such 
a free route would jeopardize the financial 
structure of the toll road. _ 

Subsequent to enactment of the 1956 act, 
and in response to expressions of concern 
by persons interested in assuring the finan- 
cial structure of existing toll facilities, the 
Secretary of Commerce on September 10, 
1956, issued a press release, a copy of which 
is attached hereto, wherein among other 
things he stated: „ 

“There is no intention whatever of build- 
iny any interstate routes paralleling a toll 
road which until 1975 will adequately serve 
the traffic needs of the area through which 
it runs.” 

This policy has prevailed continuously 
since its enunciation and as far as I know 
is still the policy of the Department of 
Commerce. This policy has also been made 
known to the Congress, and it apparently 
has received congressional approval by ac- 
quiescence. It was fully brought to the 
attention of the Congress by a report to the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the United States 
Senate by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, in connection with his review 
of cost estimates for completion of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, which report was submitted on 
May 16, 1958. On page 19 of the Comp- 
troller General's report, a copy of which is 
attached hereto, reference is made to this 
announced policy to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and it was commented upon in hear- 
ings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the United States 
Senate on August 12, 1958, in connection 
with hearings of the subcommittee on the 
report of the Comptroller General. 

In applying this policy to the proposed ex- 
tension of the Sunshine State Parkway in 
Florida, it would appear, according to Bu- 
reau standards previously applied, that if 
interstate Route 4 from Daytona Beach 
to Orlando and that section of the Sunshine 
State Parkway (which is to be con- 
structed as a toll road) from Orlando to 
Fort Pierce can adequately serve the traffic 
needs until 1975 within the corridor between 
Jacksonville to Miami, that a free section 
of interstate Route 95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce would not be justified 
nor would its construction be consistent 
with the previously announced policy of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

It is understood that the general location 
of interstate Route 95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce has already been 
approved by the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
should the Sunshine State Parkway be ex- 
tended as a toll road from Fort Pierce to 
Orlando so as to connect with interstate 
Route 4 and provide an adequate traffic 
facility between Fort Pierce and Daytona 
Beach prior to construction of the free sec- 
tion of interstate 95 between Fort Pierce 
and Daytona Beach the decision as to 
whether or not to construct such free sec- 
tion would necessarily have to be made by 
the Bureau of Public Roads whenever the 
first project on this section is submitted 
for program approval by Public Roads. Such 
program submission may be for either pre- 
liminary engineering, right-of-way acquisi- 
tion, or construction, and before giving ap- 
proval thereto in carrying out the an- 
nounced policy of the Department of Com- 
merce it would be necessary for Public Roads 
to determine if the combination of the 
Sunshine State Parkway and interstate Route 
4 between Daytona Beach and Fort Pierce 
will adequately serve traffic in the area until 
1975. and if construction of the free sec- 
tion of the Interstate System to be Initiated 
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by the project submitted for programing 
approval would jeopardize the financial 
structure of the toll road. Presumably if 
these two determinations are answered in 
the affirmative, based upon the announced 
policy of the Secretary of Commerce, ap- 
proval of a project leading to construction of 
the free section would not be given by 
Public Roads. 

There are at least three precedents, as I 
recall, for Public Roads’ refusal to approve 
the location of a free interstate route where 
a parallel toll road will adequately serve 
traffic in the area until 1975 and where con- 
struction of the free road would jeopardize 
the financial structure of the toll road. 

Such a situation existed with respect to a 
free route of the Interstate System proposed 
by the States of New York and Massachu- 
setts between Albany, N.Y., and Lee, Mass., 
which would parallel the New York Berk- 
shire Throughway and a part of the Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike, both of which are toll 
roads, for a distance of approximately 41 
miles and on a location varying from 2 to 8 
miles north of the toll road. The proposed 
free section in New York was estimated to 
cost $61.7 million and the portion in Mas- 
sachusetts $30.5 million, for a total esti- 
mated cost of £922 million. The Bureau of 
Public Roads did not approve the specific 
locatior. of this proposed free section but 
insisted that the toll roads, which were de- 
termine i to be adequate for service of traf- 
fic in the area until 1975, should be the lo- 
cation of the interstate highway. The two 
States ultimately selected the toll roads as 
the interstate route, and Public Roads has 
approved the same. 

The State of Texas proposed the route of 
a free section of the Interstate System be- 
tween Fort Worth and Dallas parallel to and 
up to approximately 10 miles distance from 
an existing toll road. This free section was 
estimated to cost approximately $36 million. 
Public Roads refused to approve this loca- 
tion because it was determined that the toll 
road would adequately serve traffic in the 
area until 1975, and the toll road was sub- 
sequently designated as the interstate route 
between these two cities. 

In each of the above instances the action 
of Public Roads pertained to the withhold- 
ing of approval of a specific location of an 
interstate route as proposed by a State. It 
is recognized that Public Roads has already 
approved the location of Interstate Route 95 
in Florida, generally along the present route 
of US. 1; however, there is also precedent 
for Public Roads requiring the designation 
of a route differing from one previously 
approved where a toll road will adequately 
serve traffic in the area until 1975. Prior to 
the enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, which, as previously pointed out, 
first authorized the incorporation of toll 
roads in the Interstate System, Public Roads 
approved the location of an interstate route 
that generally paralleled the Kansas Turn- 
pike, which is a toll road, between Wichita 
and Kansas City for a distance of about 220 
miles. Following enactment of the 1956 act, 
Public Roads requested the State to revise 
the location of the parallel free route and in- 
clude the entire length of the Kansas Turn- 
pike as the interstate route location between 
Wichita and Kansas City. 

The State objected to this change on the 
grounds that (1) the Kansas Turnpike is 
not actually in the same traffic corridor as 
the proposed free route, (2) the proposed 
location of the interstate route would serve 
numerous towns and a population of nearly 
one-half million people, and (3) the turn- 
pike will not adequately serve local needs, 
as intended by the 1956 act. 

A compromise agreement was ultimatcly 
reached between the State and Public Roads 
whereby a part of the Kansas Turnpike be- 
tween Wichita and Emporia was designated 
as the route of the Interstate System in 
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lieu of 112 miles of the designated free road 
in the same general area. The remaining 
108-mile section of the designated free route 
which paralleled the Kansas Turnpike be- 
tween Emporia and Kansas City, at distances 
varying up to approximately 40 miles, was 
retained as the interstate route. 

In instances where Public Roads has ap- 
proved free route locations of the Interstate 
System which parallel toll roads such loca- 
tion approvals have often, if not always, 
been subject to the conditions that no proj- 
ects are to be advanced to construction on 
the free route until it is clearly demon- 
strated that the toll road cannot carry the 
traffic and the construction will not jeopar- 
dize toll road bonds. With regard to this 
later condition Public Roads has usually 
required a written statement from the toll 
road authority that construction of the 
free route will not jeopardize the financial 
structure of the toll road. 

Application of the announced policy, of 
the Department of Commerce, not to build 
an interstate road serving the same traffic 
corridor as a toll road which until 1975 will 
adequately serve the traffic needs of the 
area through which it runs might be applied 
with different effects under different situa- 
tions based upon the facts of a particular 
case. In interpreting and implementing 
this policy with respect to construction of 
Interstate System 95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce it is required that the 
following determinations must be made to 
permit construction of Interstate System 95 
even though it would generally parallel In- 
tersate System 4 and the proposed extension 
of the Sunshine State Parkway within the 
same traffic corridor between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce: 

1. That IS-4 and the toll road will not 
adequately serve local needs of the indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential areas which 
are building up along the route and particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Cape Canaveral and 
will not adequately serve the defense re- 
quirements. 

2. That highway users generally prefer the 
proposed route of IS-95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce over the longer and 
more circuitous route provided by IS—4 and 
the proposed extenstion of the Sunshine 
Parkway. 

3. That traffic counts would justify both 
limited-access routes. 

In light of the announced policy of the 
Department of Commerce not to construct 
a free interstate route paralleling a toll road 
which will adequately serve traffic in the 
area until 1975 and the aforementioned 
precedents where this policy has been ap- 
plied to designate a toll road as the inter- 
state route rather than a parallel free road 
proposed by the State, before proceeding 
with the proposed toll road extension, if 
the State of Florida does not intend to 
abandon construction of presently desig- 
nated IS-95 between Daytona Beach and 
Fort Pierce, it would appear to be in the 
interest of the State to secure from Public 
Roads an interpretation of its policy as ap- 
plied to the facts existing in Florida and a 
commitment from Public Roads that con- 
struction of the proposed extension of the 
Sunshine State Parkway will not be a 
for Public Roads withholding approval of 
construction projects on 18-95. 

The local newspapers reported “Bryant 
Says Cramer To Get What He Asks, But No 
Credit” when the State finaly made applica- 
tion as I had recommended. That article 
follows: 


Bryant Sys Cramer To Ger Wut HE ASKS, 
BUT No CREDIT 
(By Ann Waldron) 
TaLLanAssee.—Gov, Farris Bryant is g9- 
ing to do exactly what Representative WII.“ 
LIAM CRAMER, of St. Petersburg, wants him 
to do. 
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But he would have done it anyway, and 
he doesn't want Cramer to get credit for it. 

“It's as though he were seeing that I start 
home for dinner and then he asks me to go 
home for dinner,” said the Governor—rather 
crossly—at his press conference yesterday. 
“But I'm going. And I'm going after he asks 
me to go.” 

Craamer has demanded loudly that the Gov- 
ernor apply for a Bureau of Public Roads 

m on construction of Interstate 95 
between Fort Pierce and Daytona Beach 
before going ahead with bond validation pro- 
ceedings on the turnpike. 

The Governor said yesterday that you can’t 
ask the Bureau of Public Roads for a theo- 
retical decision on a hypothetical project. 

“But you must submit a specific project 
for their approval,” he said. “And that's 
what we're doing. We are proceeding in 
orderly and due course. We have submitted 

for construction of Interstate 95 in 
the Canaveral area. The Bureau of Public 

will reply to that before the turnpike 
bonds go on sale.” 


Following the State's final application, 
I requested that the Bureau approve the 
application for an unequivocal commit- 
ment that Interstate 95 could be con- 
ions. even with the parkway exten- 


Interestingly enough this position 
began to sink in and even one of 
the candidates for the Democratic nomi- 
nadon for Congress in the newly created 
lth District, which includes the Cape 
veral area, to be served by Inter- 
state 95, agreed with my position and 
asked that the Governor follow my rec- 
framendations. 1 include an article 
be the Cocoa Tribune-of August 18, 
61, quoting his remarks: 
ROUNpraxe Laups CRAMERS 


Asout Roaps 
William H. (Bill) Roundtree, Cocoa- 


— attorney, who is a Democratic 
‘or gress in the new 11th Con- 
Bressional District, issued the following 
“Pl t today: 

Shas. Orida needs all of the new highways 
can be constructed. The Issue that 
ie us is priorities and costs. It has 
Painfully obvious for many years that 
Brevard County has the State’s number one 
road problem, and the greatest need for new 
- Accordingly, the road needs of Bre- 
County should be solved first. Any 
road tment to extend the turnpike toll 
lanin, ore assuring the completion of four 
state 56 U.S. 1, and construction of Inter- 

“Gov in Brevard County, is sheer folly. 
solutely Bryant should get an ab- 
Federa? 2 agreement in writing from the 
the Sn of Roads before committing 
to to extend the turnpike toll road 
call or 25 oa I suggest that he 
on eral Highway Adminis- 

“ike Rex Whitton to get this agreement. 
estab: eral and State Governments have 
part po that Interstate 95 is to built as 
1956 the © Federal-aid Highway system. In 
that the Pederal-aid Highway Act provided 
h Federal Government would pay 90 
Percen of the cost, plus future main- 
Seance, Interstate 95 is to be built from 
Ala cle to Miami. The toll road from 
to Fort Pierce parallels the proposed 


STATEMENT 


vard 


‘titre The State of Florida lost some 20 
cause ee in eral road funds be- 
tol the constfuction of the turnpike 


Toad. If the turnpike is extended to 
ay Apt to Orlando, the State will lose many 


on of dollars by having to pa 

tho as bonds and then having to nae 
With new cing the whole toll road 
t bonds. Oh, what a joyous date 


or the bond dealers. 
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“In addition and even more costly, there 
is the distinct probability that if the Turn- 
pike toll road is extended to Ocala, or to 
Orlando, the Federal Bureau of Roads will 
not go forward with the construction of 
Interstate 95, because both these roads would 
serve the same traffic corridor. Florida 
would then lose more than $60 million more. 

“Congressman CRAMER is absolutely correct 
in warning the public as to both of these 
costs, namely, the cost of refinancing the 
turnpike bonds and the loss of Federal road 
funds. He is the ranking minority member 
of the Special Subcommittee on the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is not playing politics. Any- 
one who would take the time to read this 
subcommittee's reports on the Federal high- 
way program would immediately recognize 
that he knows whereof he speaks. He is 
talking good, plain commonsense to the 
people of Florida. I heartily commend 


It is interesting to note in making 
its submission to the Bureau, the State, 
by letter under signature of William T. 
Mayo, administrator of interstate high- 
ways for Florida, clearly showed that if 
I had not raised this issue the State 
would not have undertaken a study of 
the problem and submitted the neces- 
sary evidence to free Interstate 95 from 
adverse effects of the parkway. I quote 
from that letter as follows: 

The need for the study developed from 

—certain allegations to the effect that FAI- 
95 could not be approved from Daytona 
Beach to Fort Pierce, if the Sunshine State 
Parkway was extended to the vicinity of 
Wildwood, because the Sunshine State Park- 
way would handle a major portion of the 
I-95 traffic if I-95 was not built. 


Based upon the studies and reports 
submitted together with the announced 
intention of the State to update and 
accelerate construction in the general 
area under controversy, the State sub- 
mitted a request for the construction of 
two links in Brevard County from State 
520 west of Cocoa north to State Road 
46, a distance of 21.7 miles, and 10.3 
miles south of Melbourne to State Road 
514. The Bureau approved the applica- 
tions pursuant to my request. 

Preceding action on this request, 
which took place September 19, the 
State had- applied for bond validation 
on the parkway extension, which hear- 
ings took place September 14, and vali- 
dation was approved. At those 
validation hearings it was brought out 
prior to and during those validation pro- 
ceedings that the State turnpike au- 
thority had entered into an agreement 
in the bond indenture with the bond 
house of Dillon, Read & Co., that the 
State would build no competing free 
roads. Copy of a newspaper article 
concerning this follows: 

THe AGREEMENT SAys No COMPETING ROADS 

TALLAHASSEE.—There is an agreement of 
sorts that the State will not build competing 
highways if the Florida State Turnpike is 
extended. 

Section 7.16 of the bond indenture (the 
contract with the bondholders) reads: 

“Certain projects. The authority cove- 
nants that it will not construct any other 
turnpike project, in addition to the project 
to be constructed and financed under this 
indenture, if the construction of such other 
turnpike project will materially and ad- 
versely affect the revenues. The authority 
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covenants that whenever there shall come to 
the attention that any Federal, State, or 
other agency shall project or plan the con- 
struction, improvement, or acquisition of 
any highway or other facility which may be 
materially competitive with any part of the 
turnpike system and in the same traffic cor- 
ridor it shall cause the traffic engineers to 
make a study of the effect of such proposed 
highway or facility upon the operations of 
the turnpike system. If, in the opinion of 
the traffic engineers, such highway or facil- 
ity may be materially competitive with any 


part of the turnpike system, the authority 


covenants that it shall not agree or consent 
to the construction, improvement, or ac- 
quisition thereof unless it can then comply 
with the earnings tests for the issuance of 
additional bonds." 

C. H. Peterson, consultant engineer for the 
turnpike authority, said this would be no 
legal bar to the State building competitive 
roads, but added that it would be in most 
instances a practical bar. 

No State would want to jeopardize its 
credit by doing anything which would hurt 
its outstanding bonds. 

The Federal Bureau of Roads has a rule 
that it will not approve for construction any 
section of the interstate which would jeop- 
ardize bonds owed on turnpikes. 

John F. Fowler, a vice president of Dillon, 
Read—New York bond house managing the 
turnpike bond issue—said the bankers have 
no agreement with the State about compet- 
ing roads. 8 

Fowler said the eight bond houses in the 
banking combine view Interstate 95 as the 
only important competition to the turnpike. 

He said the bankers had discussed Inter- 
state 95 with Governor Farris Bryant and 
that Bryant had “adopted a timetable on 
which we are relying.” 

“The statement of policy which the Gov- 
ernor has issued is the one on which we are 
relying,” Fowler said. 

The policy referred to is that Interstate 
95 will be completed in 1972—the last year 
of the interstate program. 

Exhibits introduced in y's valida- 
tion hearing shows that when Interstate 95 
is open to traffic in 1973, income of the turn- 
pike will drop from $17 million a year to $12 
million despite an increase in tolls from Fort 
Pierce to West Palm Beach. 

The $12 million a year, though, would be 
enough to pay off the debt on the-turnpike— 
if traffic on the turnpike comes up to engi- 
neering estimates. 


During the court hearing on the val- 
idation proceedings, John Hammer, 
chairman of the turnpike authority, tes- 
tified that when Interstate 95 was opened 
for traffic from Daytona Beach to Fort 
Pierce, even as late as 1973, $5 million of 
the $17 million income to the toll road 
would be lost, or about 30 percent of the 
revenue. Mr. Hammer has stated con- 
sistently, however, that in his opinion 
the two roads were not competitive“ 
although the testimony is clearly to the 
contrary. Assuming that they would be 
considered noncompetitive, as Mr. Ham- 
mer declares, and it being essential that 
this final element be clarified before the 
bonds are sold, on September 21 I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Governor after 
reading a strongly worded attack by 
him against me which was most mislead- 
ing, I requested that the State remove 
I-95 from this contractual restriction. 
This would thus prevent the bondhold- 
ers in 1973 from objecting to connecting 
up such links of I-95 as might be built 
between now and then in order to make 
it a usable segment in competition with 
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the Parkway. So far the State has shown 
no inclination to acquire such an un- 
equivocal agreement. This is perhaps 
, understandable in view of the fact that 
this present Bryant tion will 
not have to be answerable during its 4 
years in office, but whatever administra- 
tion is in office in 1972 and 1973 will have 
to meet the objections of the bondholders 
if the present administration is not far- 
sighted enough to avoid that unhappy 
eventuality. I, therefore, challenge the 
Bryant administration again to follow 
through with my second recommenda- 
tion, haying followed my first one sug- 
gesting that an unequivocal commitment 
from the Bureau be acquired, my second 
suggestion being that the State get a 
written withdrawal from the effect of 
the indenture provision excluding con- 
struction of competing free highways 
specifically relating it to Interstate 95. 
This puts in focus the present status and 
problem still remaining. 
Acopy of my letter to Governor Bryant 
ollows: 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1961. 
Hon. Farris BRYANT, 
Governor of the State of Florida, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Dear Governor: I have just read your re- 
cent statement concerning the future of the 
free Interstate System and the turnpike in 
which you, in an obvious effort to mislead 
the people of Florida by playing a numbers 
game, stated that I opposed the relocation of 
I-75 serving the west coast of Florida in or- 
der to connect up with the turnpike, which, 
of course, is utterly false when you full well 
know that my concern has been, since you 
dropped your abortive plan to insert a toll 
trap into I-75 over my objections, to pre- 
serve I-95 on the east coast and thus clear 
the way for construction of the turnpike 
without running the risk of an adverse effect 
by the turnpike on the free system. 

The record of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and of our Roads Subcommittee of the House 
Public Works Committee, will clearly sub- 
stantiate this and will disprove your effort to 
confuse the issue. 

The record will show the following: 

First, that I introduced a bill asking for 
approval of I-95, testified to that effect, and 
stated that it was my hope that the Bureau, 
after the State has submitted an applica- 
tion as I requested, would approve that ap- 
plication. This application was finally made 
on the date of the bond validation proceed- 
ings and, pursuant to my request, has been 
approved. 

Second, that I have requested, and have so 
advised you, as well as Mr, Hammer, chair- 
man of the turnpike authority, then it.is 
approval is to mean anything, then it is 
imperative that the turnpike authority 
enter into an agreement with the bond 
houses in behalf of the future bondholders 
that they shall have no right to object to the 
completion of I-95 at any time despite their 
obvious concern over its effect on the turn- 
pike bond financing. I am sure you are well 
aware that the turnpike authority has en- 
tered into an agreement, as contained in the 
indenture filed with the court, to the effect 
that no competing freeways will be built 
without the approval of the bondholders. 
Mr. Hammer testified that some $5 million 
revenue would be lost if I-95 were completed 
as late as 1973, which apparently is the 
State’s plan of delayed construction, and 
thus would reduce by some 30 percent the 
toll revenue. Likewise, your submissions to. 
the Bureau indicate that completion of the 
toll road would reduce traffic on I-95. 

Thus, it becomes obvious that unless the 
State, having followed my initial recommen- 
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dation for making application to the Bureau 
for approval of I-95, follows it up by acquir- 
ing a written commitment from the bond 
houses on behalf of the bondholders that 
I-95 is specifically excluded from the restric- 
tion against building free highways that will 
funnel traffic from the toll road, that the 
bondholders will have an absolute veto right 
over the completion of I-95 anytime during 
the life of the bonds. 

I repeat this request to you although I 
realize that this matter would not come to 
a head during your administration but 
rather in some future administration whose 
program would be to complete I-95, thus 
reduce the tolls on the turnpike, and thus 
run smack into the restrictive provision 
against such completion as contained in 
the present identure unless I-95 is specifical- 
ly excluded from it. I am asking that you 
use your good offices to make certain that 
such an agreement removing I-95 from the 
present provision, which otherwise mortgages 
this free road to the whims of the bond- 
holders, be entered into. oe 

Third, if you will recall, my objection on 
I-75 many months ago was to the abortive 
proposal of the State to inject a toll road 
therein, as a Bureau of Public Roads rep- 
resentative in Tallahassee stated under oath 
before our committee, was the State's plan— 
a plan to insert 79 miles of -toll road into 
I-75 on the west coast and thus lose the 
State some 630 million in Federal matching 
funds. When this evidence was brought 
out, your road board representatives who 
were in attendance at the hearings claimed 
that they were not concerned because Florida 
could receive reimbursement in the form of 
money or additional mileage for this loss. 
When I proved beyond a doubt that this 
was not the case, that Florida would lose 
the money and the west coast of Florida 
would end up with a toll trap to boot, 
this effort to sweeten the turnpike bond 
issue progra:n was dropped. 

I am sure you recall that you were quoted 
in the Orlando newspapers as having stated 
that it was correct that your administra- 
tion was considering the injection of a toll 
trap into I-75 but that it was 40 instead of 
79 miles and Florida would thus have lost 
some $20 to $25 million instead of $30 
million, Apparently, this plan too was 
dropped due to my objection. 

I, at no time, opposed the present pro- 
posal to connect the turnpike with I-75. 
The Bureau did raise some legitimate ques- 
tions when it was proposed to relocate a 
substantial portion of I-75 at the additional 
Federal cost of at least $3 million and the 
State was requested to submit alternative 
plans. I recommended the approval of 
these alternative plans, which the Bureau 
has now approved. The result of this 
change of plans is that the taxpayers save 
about $24, million and everyone in the 
areas involved is not adversely affected by 
lengthy relocation. The initial toll-inser- 
tion and lengthy relocation plans were poor 
plans and your administration admitted it 
by withdrawing them and replacing them 
with the present sound plan. 

I am sure you are well aware that this 
is now, and has been, my position and it is 
not my Intention to permit your adminis- 
tration to attempt to confuse the people 
of Florida by playing a numbers game, at- 
tempting to confuse my position or trying 
to convince the people that your turnpike 
authority has not entered into an agree- 
ment that gives the bondholders control 
over the completion of I-95 when the court 


records prove to the contrary. I renew my . 


request that the present issue be settled 
by the simple solution of getting in writing 
a commitment that the bondholders will 
not object in the future to the early com- 
pletion of I-95 despite their present con- 
tractual agreement to the contrary. 
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May I say further that since this issue 
has been raised, I am glad that the State 
administration has finally developed a con- 
struction program on some of the missing 
links of I-95, but I am disturbed that at 
the same time the turnpike authority is 
contracting to permit the bondholders to 
prevent its completion if they wish to do so 
during the life of the bonds—meaning pos- 
sibly A.D, 2001. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


I trust this fully documents this 
single-handed and most difficult fight to 
save Florida’s free highways and to facil- 
itate a sound toll-road program as well. 
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HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to a speech made September 22, 1961, by 
Mr. Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. As head of the 
largest commodity exchange in the 
world, Mr. Liebenow speaks with consid- 
erable understanding and knowledge of 
the present situation in American agri- 
culture. I believe his analysis of current 
conditions on the Nation's farms and his 
proposals for a future course of action, 
aimed at strengthening our free farm 
economy, should be seriously studied by 
all those interested in the subject: 

FUTURE NEEDS OF AGRICULTURE 
(By Robert C, Liebenow) 

I am most pleased that you have inyited 
me to be your luncheon speaker here today 
and honored that your organization feels 
what I might have to say will make good lis- 
tening. 

I would like to divide this into three 
parts—first of which will be entitled “What 
Is Right About American Agriculture To- 
gay the second of which will be entitled 
“The Government Is a Mighty Poor Farmer”: 
and the third of which will be entitled “A 
Future Plan for Agriculture.” 

In an age when Americans celebrate the 
achievements of our men-in-space, we tend 
to overlook the remarkable progress being 
made by our Nation's men-on-the-farm and 
their contribution to the cold war effort.* 

Experts may debate the relative merits of 
the United States“ and Russian space 
achievements—but there is no argument 
over the relative merits of competing Amer- 
ican and Communist farm economies. In 
this vital area of world rivalry, the Amer- 
ican farmer is a hands-down winner. 

He produces three times more per hour 
today than his father did in 1910—food and 
fiber enough for himself and 25 other people- 

In a recent 6-year period, from 1951 to 
1957, his farm output increased nearly twice 
as much as that of American industry—* 
phenomenal increase of more than 42 per- 
cent per man-hour, 

As a result of the U.S, farmer's on-the-job 
efficiency, the American consumer in 1959 
spent only 20 percent of his disposable in- 
come for food—compared to the Russian 
consumer’s 56 percent, the Japanese con- 
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Sumer'’s 42 percent and the West German's 
46 percent. 

These are notable accomplishments, a 
record every American can be proud of. Yet 
the American farmer, so to speak, finds his 

hidden under his bushels. He is not 
as a conquering hero of the cold war 
competition. He gets no parades, no medals. 
Instead, he is regarded by the farm econo- 
fe in Washington, and by many of his 
elow countrymen who take him for 
Branted, as a problem. 
hchevy and his Chinese Commu- 
allles only wish they had this kind of 
8gricuitural problem—one resulting from 
2 rather than scarcity. For Mr. K., 
dee background after all is in agriculture 
and not in space, it must be especially irk- 
that in this fundamental competitive 
the American way of doing things is a 
11 of envy to his own countrymen. 
wasn’t too long ago that the Soviet 
Premier himself spent a good deal of time 
get America’s harvest-rich midlands to 
is a firsthand look at how a free farm econ- 
a 2, Works. And before that, he dispatched 
pole delegation of Soviet agricultural 

Bikers to study our system. 

alweenificantiy, while he and his emissaries 
yS try to get the last word on other as- 
— 5 of life—how the Soviet 
3 has bigger dams or improved indus- 
mad, dn aten —tbe Russian farm experts 
American oe vis-a-vis Russian versus 
© reason is obvious to an 
wi: yone familiar 
er Soviet farm system. For while the 
the Ru farmer is a boon to our economy, 
his ussian farmer is indeed a problem to 
in th Unist master planners. 
hale th © Soviet Union, approximately one- 
Cause 25 Population lives on farms—not be- 


7 „Despite desperate efforts to update 
ural 3g, methods and to increase Poona 
8 in Russia, the Soviet worker 

four to five times longer than 
food 1 worker to buy any standard 


e Red China, where regimented agri- 

to the Bowen serve as a counterpart 

. farm villages, the situation is 

an econoom, Not only ts the Chinese farmer 

cent renne Problem for Peiping, but re- 

Ports tell of his becoming a political 
e 


t to the im 
Smr Winder that when Mr. Khrushchey 
Comm ng recite the blessings of the 
ital sme system as opposed to the cap- 
farmer. €y never mention farms or the 
th oe is mind, it might be well for 
— take a fresh look at their own 
Problem“ and see it in perspective. 
ae 8 ican farmer, rather than being 
drain is ER is a source of strength 


y 8.7 
farms percent of our people liye on 
dent. ech bared to the Russians’ 50 per- 
turai techanization and modern agricul- 
wor echni ques have made millions of farm 
an kers 8 tor labor in other areas 
ponente win mut which 
dearly N free world, would pay 
healthy e, of furnishing lifeblood to a 
Am, ' p: anced national economy, the 
the foog a an 3 even more than 
a grows. He represents 
Shred industry, one of the biggest. 


farmer buys approxim 
on ys app: ately 


8 uses m 
ther ie industry, Petroleum than any 
can works itself 3 med million Ameri- 
vid prox: tely 24 million 
uals, one-third of our 50 force, 
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owe their jobs to the fact that we enjoy a 
Prosperous agricultural economy, one which 
defines its “problems” in terms of plenty 
rather than want. 

These are the material benefits which the 
American farmer provides the free world 
in our grim contest with the Communists. 
But in addition, he represents a vital ideolog- 
ical symbol in the battle for men's minds. 

Unlike his Communist counterparts, the 
American farmer is no antlike creature, no 
social-political drone carrying out State ob- 
jectlves. Rather, he is proud, independent, 
intelligent and resourceful, an individual 
contributor to his community and his Na- 
tion. These are the attributes which his 
free system of agriculture encourages—and 
they are the attributes which undentably 
account for his accomplishments and his 

rogress. 

All of this, and more, is what is right 
about American agriculture today. 

It has its headaches, to be sure, as do all 
segments of our national economy. And 
for the farm economist, the Government 
official, the city dweller, and the farmer 
himself, it has its seemingly insoluble prob- 
lems. But so, let us remind ourselves, does 
space travel. And while we are handing 
out kudos to our men In space for their ac- 
complishments, let's not forget the less 
dramatic, but equally important, victories 
of our men on the farm. 

I am in agreement with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman when he states the 
farmer is doing a fine job. I agree that all 
farmers are not getting their share of the 
national income, but I part company with 


‘the Secretary and Dr. Cochrane quite defi- 


nitely when it comes to solving the farm 
problem. 

The agricultural history which is being 
written today is a costly and dramatic ex- 
ample of Government intervention, with 
further intervention and failure as the 
inevitable end products. 

In the midst of all the confusion and 
technical details, several clear facts are 
emerging in the field of agriculture, all in- 
terrelated. These facts are: 

1. Federal fixing of prices. 

2. An attempt at controls over every seg- 
ment of the marketing system. 


3. High costs to the taxpayer. 

There was an ancient Roman deity, called 
Janus, who was able to face two ways at 
once, This is what we are witnessing now 
in Washington; for example, an ability to 
threaten ind with antitrust prosecution 
for price ng, and yet at the same time 
demanding that the Secretary of Agriculture 
be given additional powers to fix prices. 

As a matter of fact, the of Agri- 
culture is using the authorities given to 
him by the Congress to virtually eliminate 
the free competitive marketing system of the 
United States, at the same time that he is 
advising the Common Market countries that 
“our approach toward international trade is 
quite simple. Basically we believe in the 
efficacy of the commercial marketing mech- 
anism as the best means of providing con- 
sumers with goods and services. Where the 
commercial marketing mechanism has prob- 
lems in rendering this service, it is our 
desire to help strengthen it so that it can 
function adequately.” 

When the emergency feed grain bill was 
before the Congress, many en 
pointed to the fact that farmers were in the 
midst of marketing their 1960 crop of corn 
and other feed grains. There was fear that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would use the 
extraordinary powers proposed in that meas- 
ure to force down the cash price of corn by 
the sale of tremendous Government stocks 
on the free market. The Secretary gave 
assurances that he would not do this. He 
said as follows: “You may be sure that we 
will not administer this program so as to 
reduce the income received by farmers prior 
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to October 1, 1961, from sales of feed grains 
from the 1960 crop, below that they would 
have received if this program had not been 
enacted.” - 

However, as soon as the feed grain bill 
became law, the Department of Agriculture 
proceeded to sell tens of millions of bushels 
of feed grains under the pretext that this 
was corn “threatened with going out of con- 
dition.” Between October 1, 1960, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration sold for domestic use over 235 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 105 million 
bushels in the same period a year earlier. 

This action by the price fixers has caused 
the price of corn to be at least 10 cents a 
bushel below the level it should be—below 
what the open market would have paid. As 
& matter of fact, on the 14th of September 
1961, the cash price for No. 2 corn in Chicago 
was actually 8 cents under a year ago. The 
a matter of face, on September 14, 1961, the 
cash price for No. 2 corn-in Chicago was 
actually 8 cents under a year ago. The 
price fixers have taken tens of millions of 
dollars out of the pockets of corn producers. 

One of the objectives was to break the 
price of corn in order to drive farmers into 
the new corn program. 

Let us now turn to another commodity, 
namely soybeans. Here is a commodity 
which has shown the greatest growth in 
acreage, production, exports, markets, and 
£0 forth, of any crop in the country. This 
group of producers has been the most far- 
sighted of any agricultural group. They 
looked at the mess which the controlled 
commodities had gotten themselves into, 
and said to themselves, “This is not for us. 
What we need is to work to expand markets 
both at home and abroad.” They went to 
Washington and pleaded with the Secretary 
of Agriculture not to raise the price support 
of soybeans above $2.00 a bushel. They did 
not want to lose their markets for soybeans 


r price support as a device facil- 
itating the orderly marketing of the crop— 
not as a sales to the Government, 

Their entire concept was to avoid surplus 


several years, they have set new records in 
thelr exports of soybeans and soybean oil. 
They are developing expanded markets for 
soybean meal. The net result has been a 
crop worth over 81.1 billion—the fourth mosi 


enabled the soybean producer a 
profitable outlet for some 25 million acres, 


substantially above support prices. Against 
the wishes of the producers, Secretary Free- 
man established a price support level at 45 
cents per bushel above that in existence in 
1960. The last crop report is witness to the 
problem created - yes, created by the Govern- 
ment, because the price fixers are in the sad- 
dle. Soybean production is estimated at 720 
million bushels, 29 percent above last year 
and 24 percent above the 1958 record. 

When this administration proposed the 
Agricultural Act of 1961, it attempted (1) to 
take over the functions of Congress, and (2) 
to obtain authority to place the Cochrane 
theory of supply management over every 
agricultural commodity into operation The 
Congress was wiser than the controllers. It 
refused to give this authority. However, the 
proponents of this concept are dedicated 
people—dedicated to placing controls over 
every segment of the marketing system and 
destroying the open competitive marketing 
system. 

Last week, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced it would begin selling corn 
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because the price wás too high in some 
areas. This is a new concept. What they 
really meant to say was that they desired 
to punish all those “gamblers” who refused 
to go into the feed grain program for 1961. 

Actually, they were attacking the 60 per- 
cent of the corn producers who wanted no 
part of these supply-management schemes, 
Here we have the Government de 
what is a “reasonable” price—for reasonabie 
substitute the word “regulated.” 

In a recent press release, the Department 
of Agriculture announced that it intended 
to sell 850 million bushels of corn during 
the next marketing year. This 18 17 million 
bushels of corn a week. Certainly, if they 
accomplish this objective, the price of corn 
will be low. The feed grain-livestock ratios 
will be high, and as Secretary Freeman has 
said, cheap feed grain means cheap livestock 
prices. 

Thus, we can expect in the fall of 1962, 
a situation under which livestock prices will 
be driven down, and the administration will 
be coming forth with its program to solve 
the problem which it itself created, The 
solution that they will offer ts the one which 
the supply managers have always offered— 
that is, production and marketing limita- 
tions. This is their real objective. In the 
meantime, farm income will be destroyed 
for the producers of cattle and hogs. The 
cry will be made that the open market does 
not work. Obviously, it cannot work when 
the Federal Treasury is used to destroy it. 

You are going to hear much about how 
much this program has saved the American 
taxpayer. Keep in mind that there are those 
familiar with agriculture who are saying: 

This administration by Its feed grain sales 
policy has reduced corn producers’ income 
for 1960-61 by at least $100 million. At the 
same time it has forced an additional 100 
million bushels of corn into the 1961 crop 
corn loan. While an attempt will be made 
to charge this cost to the previous adminis- 
tration, knowledgeable people will know 
better. The reduction in production result- 
ing from the feed grain program will be 
very small. f 

Costs will be tremendous. Remember that 
soybeans under a program, which had oper- 
ated up to now at practically no cost, will 
become a commodity owned by Commodity 
Credit Corporation, with all the attendant 
Government costs. Remember, that the Gov- 
ernment is paying out some $700 million 
in an attempt to reduce feed grain pro- 
duction by 10 percent, Remember that the 
Government will be acquiring several hun- 
dred million bushels of corn at $1.20, and 
selling back at least as much at about $1.00 
per bushel. Remember that the Govern- 
ment forced under 1960 loan about 100 mil- 
lion additional bushels of corn, Add it all 
up, they say, and you will find a neat pack- 

that couldn't be bought for less than 
$1 billion of your own money. 

When all the costs are pulled together, the 
taxpayer may find he has spent up to $3 
per bushel for corn not produced, has lost 
the great advantage of the open market to 
the bureaucracy, and that there will emerge 
the demand for more controls, Controls 
breed controls. This is a lesson which all 
history has taught. 

If a fundamental fault of existing farm 
programs is support price loans, is there an 
alternative? We need some way to increase 
farm income during this period of adjust- 
ment. What should we do if the things 
we are doing are wrong? 

The Chicago Board of Trade has advocated 
the substitution of direct payments to pro- 
ducers for support price loans. These would 
not be payments across the board because 
80 percent or more of farm commodities now 
move in a free atmosphere, but would be 
payments for commodities now in trouble 
and only on an interim basis. 

I am quite surprised at the reaction in 
some quarters to this simple and logical idea. 
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It has been opposed on the grounds it would 
be another Brannan plan and would, there- 
fore, cost billions of dollars. 

The Brannan plan was put forward by 
Charles F. Brannan in 1949. It proposed, 
through the use of payments and other de- 
vices, to broaden Federal aid programs to in- 
clude almost every farm product. The in- 
clusion of additional commodities in any 
program for direct Federal aid would cost 
more money. 

Estimates of the Brannan plan budget 
varied. It would have been expensive—no 
doubt of that—not because of payments, but 
rather because of the maximum number of 
crops that were to be covered. The cost of a 
program which uses direct payments to pro- 
ducers will depend, obviously, upon the 
number of products included and the rate 
of payments. 

Estimates on the cost of a payments pro- 
gram can only be uncertain in their ac- 
curacy. If confined to the limited number of 
troublesome surplus crops, such a plan prob- 
ably would be considerably less costly than 
the $4 billion being spent annually in the 
name of farm aid. 

Several billion dollars have gone to farm- 
ers in the form of payments from the Treas- 
ury since 1933. The soil bank is a program 
whereby farmers are paid money out of the 
Treasury to take land out of production. It 
is a payments program, 

Some persons oppose payments so vehe- 
mently that one might infer there is some- 
thing morally and ethically wrong with the 
idea. This, of course, is nonsense. A pay- 
ments program, as a substitute for the exist- 
ing loan program, would do six things: 

1. Stop expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
lions yearly for storing grain. 

2. End a pattern of commodities being 
tossed onto domestic markets to avoid spoil- 
age, and in so doing depressing prices. 

3. Make export subsidy expense unnece 


sary. 

4. Thus end a practice that brings cries of 
“Yankee imperialist’ whenever American 
farm products are subsidized into markets 
that smaller farmers in free nations consider 
their own. 

5. Directly bolster farm buying power with 
every dollar spent; whereas much of the $4 
billion now being expended annually in the 
name of agricultural support does not go to 
farmers. 

6. Reduce the cost of eating. 

The reasons for the reduction in storage 
and export costs are immediately apparent. 
So is the reason for the decrease in the con- 
sumer’s food bill. By direct action, loans 
raise the price of farm products. Payments 
operate indirectly and have a comparatively 
minor effect on food costs. 

The board of trade feels that a payments 
program would be highly constructive for 
other valid reasons. One is that it would 
free markets. This would enable the com- 
modity exchanges to perform the functions 
for which they were established. It would 
be in the interests of the board of trade. 

We also think a program that frees the 
markets is in the interest of everyone con- 
cerned—provided, of course, it also gives 
the producers their fair share of the national 
income. 

Payments would permit a more flexible 
farm program and one which would make 
it relatively easy for the Federal Govern- 
ment eventually to get out of the business 
of trying to run the details of farming. 

Another alternative to the exisfing pro- 
gram would be much stricter controls and 
much higher support prices. Judging from 
the past, the move toward stricter controls 
for all commodities is the wrong move. 
Production control to date has not been 
successful, 

Its proponents point to tobacco. One 
must not forget that tobacco represents a 
very unusual situation. The acreage of to- 
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bacco, all types, is around one million an- 
nually as compared to the more than 50 mil- 
lion in wheat and the tremendous acreage 
in other principal crops. 

Nor is the tobacco program all on the 
plus side. Individual allotments are get- 
ting smaller and smaller; exports are declin- 
ing. In the principal types of tobacco, an 
acre which has an allotment has a very 
high value as compared to an acre without 
an allotment. As an example, an acre of 
FPlue-cured tobacco land in Pitt County, N.C., 
in 1957 was worth $2,500; an acre alongside 
it without an allotment was worth $100 or 
less, a difference of $2,400. This is fan- 
tastic, but it illustrates the artificial value 
which can accrue to land covered by a Gov- 
ernment allotment. 

The replacement of the existing system in 
tobaccco would have tremendous repercus- 
sions. The same thing is true, to a lesser 
extent, for all the other crops with Govern- 
ment allotments. 

Some advocates of more drastic controls 
want to shift to a unit basis. A producer 
would be given a marketing allotment in 
terms of bushels, bales or pounds. 

This unit method was tried out on cotton 
and tobacco before World War II. The acts 
which authorized it were repealed after the 
Supreme Court outlawed the original Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. If that act, so 
Congress reasoned, was unconstitutional, 50 
were the tobacco and cotton acts. Also the 
men administering the tobacco and cotton 
acts were pretty glad to get rid of them. 
They were headaches and were increasingly 
unpopular with the farmers. 

In 1938 Flue-cured and burley tobacco 
producers again were given poundage quotas. 
After 1 year the growers discarded unit con- 
trols and went back to acreage allotments. 

The unit approach is very drastic Indeed. 
Such a scheme probably would have to be 
extended all across the board. If feed grains 
are controlled, what about livestock? If 
livestock is controlled, what about poultry, 


with the farmers or other people. 
there would be black markets all over 
place. I don't think it would work well or 
be kept very long. The result would be 3 
king-sized hangover with solution of the 
farm problem further off than ever. 

Acreage allotments for crops in surplus 
may have to be continued, but I feel that we 
must that tightening controls on 
almost all farms is not the way out. 


a comparatively few hands. But there are 
millions of farmers, agriculture being the 
last bulwark of small business. Production 
is so widely diffused that drastic controls on 
a farm-to-farm basis become tough, really 
tough. 

To repeat, it is time—and past time—t0 
look at this farm problem carefully and ob- 
jectively. There are a lot of misconceptions 
which stand in the way of progress. 

One trouble with the thinking in some cir- 
cles is that the farm programs were de- 
signed primarily to help the little fellow. 
The fact that large benefits go to the bigger 
operators is pointed to as proof that some- 
thing is radically wrong. That does not fol- 
low. Admittedly there should be some lim- 
itations of farm benefits, I see no reason to 
subsidize city men who make their living in 
town and also own a lot of land. But today 
it is not the little man alone who needs as- 
sistance; it is the men who produce most of 
our food and fiber, the good, capable farmers- 

I cannot repeat too often or emphasize 
too strongly that an essential step toward a 
solution of this farm problem is to under- 
stand what it is all about, 
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The farmer needs Federal aid. That means 
8 any way you look at it, but let us 
not forget there are many other interests 
which have been, and are being subsidized. 

In the past there were huge subsidies to 
railroads, Many, many millions haye been 
Spent on ocean and alr mail subsidies. The 

8 are subsidies. The postal deficit 18 
the result of a subsidy. Foreign aid results 
in huge subsidies. So it goes, 

There is not reason to single out the 
farmer for criticism simply because he is get- 
ting Federal aid. The question is: Does he 
need this aid? The answer, in my considered 
Opinion, is in the affirmative. 

If our People are told the essentials of the 
Agricultural situation, I am confident they 
Will Insist on an adequate and well-rounded 
farm program. 

An adequate and well-rounded farm pro- 
Sram will be many programs in one. But it 
Will include fewer controls on a farm-to- 
farm basis and the substitution of payments, 
Where possible, for support prices. 

If I read our experience in past years cor- 
Tectly, this is the way our Federal farm pro- 

must go eventually. The sooner the 
for all concerned. 
you. 


Is the Congress Mentally Ill1?—Is That 
Our Defense? 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
nt from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], 

recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to revise and 

Mr his remarks.) 
gos HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
8 rellable information came to 
the that within the last 10 or 15 days 
5 House had passed 240 bills. Will 
theme in the House advise me as to 

— of that information? 
Chait ei ee pro tempore. The 

5 = 
lamentary te that that is not a par. 
ina Position to answer. 


inquiry. The Chair is not 

A Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 

idea I was not making it with the 

Tt that it was a parliamentary inquiry. 

dian, 5 for information. Per- 
0 

helpful T e reading clerks will be 


chat’ SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
sugg does not have that information. I 
est the gentleman refer to the cal- 

N — the bill clerk. 
Speaker oe of Michigan. Mr. 
A o not need unanimous con- 

Sent to pats do 12 * 


e 
Bentleman is correct, 


e HOFFMAN, of Michigan, Inas- 


Teliable® the information came from a 
on tpe ource, permit me to speak briefly 
. re Question whether the Congress 
mentali ly ill or whether we are only 
ask y and physically exhausted. I 
ine}: ude us consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
Tend Portions of a decision 

ered by the circuit court of ap- 


pro tempore. The 
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peals here in the District which defines 
and distinguishes between a mental dis- 
ease and a defect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair hopes the gentleman is not sub- 
mitting that as evidence of his original 
statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is just 
the Court’s opinion; well, yes, it is evi- 
dence, but not very strong evidence, of 
responsibility for a criminal act, if I may 
be permitted to do so. y 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 3 
IS THE CONGRESS MENTALLY ILL? IS THAT OUR 

DEFENSE TO SOME OF OUR APPROPRIATIONS? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of. Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the President told us 
that, while we wished to avoid war, we 
would continue our effort to extend aid, 
bring freedom to people throughout the 
world, that we would not desert West 
Germany. 

If Khrushchev backs his words with 
action, devastating war is just over the 
horizon. 

Rightly, the President has called for 
and Congress has appropriated billions 
upon billions for national defense. The 
President is calling men from their 
homes into the armed services, sending 
advance detachments overseas. 

The threat of a war which might de- 
stroys us is with us. This being true, 
what is the Congress doing to make pos- 
sible a successful military defense? 

We have a national debt of more than 
$288 billion. We now pay an annual in- 
terest charge of almost $9 billion, for 
which we get’ nothing at all except a 
postponement of the payment date. 

The Democratic chairman of the 
House Committee on, Appropriations, 
which is charged with appropriating your 


-tax dollars, from the well of the House 


recently said we were spending each hour 
of every 24-hour day $1 million more 
than we took in. That is, each day we 
add $24 million to our national debt. In- 
crease thé annual interest payment— 
water over the dam, under the bridge 
money down a rathole. 

Inasmuch as to be successful in war 
a nation must be economically, finan- 
cially sound, and highly productive, as 
well as being able to produce courageous, 
skilled, fighting men, is it not a sign of 
a mental disease or defect when the Con- 
gress, knowing however distant it may 
be, there is a limit to our natural re- 
sources, our manpower and our produc- 
tive ability, continues to spend public 
funds on enterprises which, however de- 
sirable and helpful, do not contribute 
to our war potential, our ability to make 
our future secure? 

The US. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia has recently 
established the doctrine that one ac- 
cused of crime “is not criminally re- 
sponsible if his unlawful act was the 
product of mental disease or mental 
defect.” *See exhibit A. 


*Durham v. United States (214 Fed (2d) 
874.) 
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Is the Congress showing sound mental 
judgment when, knowing the threat of 
an immediate war from a foe acknowl- 
edged to be almost our equal if not our 
superior in productive ability and mili- 
tary might, it authorizes the expendi- 
ture of a billion dollars, as we have, for 
a trip to the moon? War, if-it comes, 
will not be fought on the moon. How 
will that expenditure, however desirable 
from a scientific standpoint it may be, 
contribute to the situation now con- 
fronting us? 

Is there something wrong with our 
mentality or judgment when we au- 
thorize, as we recently did, the expendi- 
ture of $20 million for an aquarium in 
one of Washington’s federally owned 
buildings? Does that expenditure at 
this time indicate a “mental” or other 
defect? 

By Executive order the President es- 
tablished a Peace Corps and in his con- 
tingent fund had money to operate it. 
Yet he insisted the Peace Corps be made 
permanent, although the State Depart- 
ment already had authority and money 
to do everything which a Peace Corps, 
made up of young American volunteers, 
can do, This at cost of additional mil- 
lions. 

The other day we were asked to create 

an Advisory Council—more millions—to 
help the Government to advise on the 
arts. 
Do the last two actions indicate that, 
in preparing to protect our individual 
freedom and our national security, we 
are using good judgment? 

The list of additional expenditures, 
none of which will contribute to the win- 
ing of a war, might be extended indef- 
initely. 

Just one more incident. The Con- 
gress permitted, refused to rebuke or 
disown, a representative of the State 
Department who, without any authority, 
pledged us to give South American coun- 
tries $20 billion. This when we all know 
that in Congress rests the sole authority 
to authorize the expenditure of your dol- 
lars. We must either make good on the 
promises of our representatives who have 
no authority to create such obligations, 
or repudiate those who speak for the 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to again ask 
as in the beginning: Is the Congress suf- 
fering from some mental disease? Does 
it have a mental defect? 

It is getting ready to win a threatened 
disastrous war? 

Has it in mind, as its primary purpose, 
the future security of our country or is it 
helping the executive department or 
both political parties shop around for 
votes—for support from minority 
groups—from those who always, one way 
or another, by fair means or foul, make 
a profit out of war, out of the misery and 
suffcring—many times the death—of 
those who are called upon to fight a war? 

Today we are asked to continue en- 
couraging people without training or 
prospect of employment to become resi- 
dents of the District, knowing as we do 
that we must, at least for the present, 
furnish them homes, food, clothing and, 
according to the present bill, educational 
opportunities—thus adding to the Na- 
tion’s already overwhelming burden, 
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thus lessening our ability to make ade- 
quate defense if war comes, 
EXHIBIT A 


In the Durham case to which refer- 
ence was made the court said: 

We use “disease” in the sense of a condi- 
tion which is considered capable of either 
improving or deteriorating. We use defect“ 
in the sense of a condition which is not con- 
sidered capable of either improving or dete- 
riorating and which may be either congeni- 
tal, or the result of injury, or the residual ef- 
fect of a physical or mental disease. 


Remarks of A. Willis Robertson, in 
Newport News, Va., September 25, 
1961, at a Luncheon Honoring Gen. 
Frank F. Everest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the 
commanding general of the Air Force’s 
Tactical Air Command of the United 
States, Gen. Frank F. Everest, a great 
American and a great military leader, is 
retiring from active duty. He has served 
his Nation selflessly for more than 33 
years. 

This past Monday, September 25, 1961, 
several hundred prominent Virginians 
attended a luncheon in General Everest’s 
honor. All of us were privileged to hear 
a brief but eloquent address by our dis- 
tinguished U.S. Senator from Virginia, 
A. WI LIS ROBERTSON, along with an un- 
commonly fine address by General Ever- 
est himself. 

In addition to knowing of the high 
regard that Senator ROBERTSON and all of 
us from the tidewater area of Virginia 
have for General Everest, I believe my 
colleagues would be interested in read- 
ing our able Virginia Senator’s comments 
on the vital subject of civil defense. Also 
I believe my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in seeing General Everest’s re- 
marks on the Tactical Air Command. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have the addresses made 
by Senator Ropertson and General Ever- 
est placed in the Recorp and I heartily 
commend both of them to the attention 
of the membership of this body: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

IN NEWPORT NEWS, VA., SEPTEMBER 25, 1961, 

AT A LUNCHEON HONORING GEN, FRANK F. 

EVEREST 

I take great personal pleasure in honoring 
Gen. Frank F, Everest today on the occasion 
of his retirement. General Everest is an old 
friend. We have shared many a memorable 
fishing and hunting expedition together. 
For me, he brings to mind the words of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, where it is written: “A 
faithful friend is a strong defense: and he 
that hath found such an one hath found a 
treasure.” 

General Everest is retiring after more than 
30 years of active duty. During this time, 
he has served his country well in many ca- 
pacities. General Everest, in fact, is one 
of a small number of American airmen who 
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rank among the pioneers of military avia- 
tion in this country. He was one of all too 
few Americans who championed the cause 
of air power before World War II. After the 
war began, he helped to organize, train, and 
shape the air force that contributed so much 
to our victory. 

The persistence that General Everest has 
shown as an advocate of air power can be 
personally attested, I know, 
Twining. During the war, General Twining’s 
plane crashed in the Pacific Ocean. An air 
search combed the face of the deep in vain 
and was about to be called off as hopeless. 
General Everest insisted, however, on trying 
once more, and directed further flights. Be- 
fore long a B-17 sighted General Twining’s 
raft. Soon the general, like Jonah, was able 
to walk again upon the dry land. 

General Everest’s career has been long and 
meritorious. Born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
he graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1928 and launched his avia- 
tion career shortly thereafter. Once we en- 
tered World War II, General Everest’s duties 
brought him a variety of major assignments 
in the South Pacific Theater, where he was 
awarded a Silver Star for gallantry in action. 
He later was assigned to Air Corps Head- 
quarters in a variety of planning capacities. 

After the war ended, General Everest as- 
sumed command of the Yukon sector of the 
Alaskan Air Command. Subsequently he 
served tours of duty in Washington, Korea, 
and Europe. Upon returning in 1959 as com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe, General Everest rounded out his 
career as commander of the Tactical Air 
Command at Langley Air Force Base. 

I salute General Everest today, then, both 
as a valued friend and as a dis ed 
public servant. His contributions to our de- 
fense strength, which have been so notable, 
must now be carried on by others. In this 
troubled age of atomic power, all of us have 
responsibilities for our defense, whether we 
are in military or civilian life. 

In this connection, one of my concerns 
is civil defense, and particularly fallout shel- 
ters in which I hold a special interest as 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that considers housing leg- 
islation, as chairman of the Joint Senate- 
House Committee on Defense Production, 
and as a member of the Defense Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Those of you who live or work in the New- 
port News and Norfolk area recognize the 
need for adequate civil defense and the im- 

ce of fallout shelters in an area which 
could be brought under enemy attack. New- 
port News contains the largest private ship- 
yard in the world, as well as vital defense 
centers and Installations, 

Here, as in other parts of the country, 
numerous buildings, tunnels, underground 
passages, and other structures can offer 
civil defense protection for large numbers 
of people. Steps are being taken to identify 
and outfit as many structures as possible. 
The Defense Appropriations Act of 1962 
provided over $200 million for civil defense, 
of which nearly half is for a national pro- 
gram for identifying and marking available 
community shelter space in existing struc- 
tures, and for improving shelter space in 
Federal buildings. 

But community shelter in existing build- 
ings can accommodate only a fourth or so 
of our total population, and available Fed- 
eral aid for fallout shelters can be applied 
only toward public structures. Every private 
citizen and private business needs to take 
steps now to assure greater fallout protec- 
tion. Only a little effort may bring large 
results, since fallout radiation decays rapidly 
and becomes only one-tenth as lethal after 
7 hours and only a hundred after 2 full 
days. 

As an indication of what can be done 
privately, I would like to mention the case 
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of the First National Bank in my hometown 
of Lexington, Va. Wholly on its own, the 
bank refurbished its basement as a fallout 
shelter and stocked it with canned goods 
and drinking water as well as with micro- 
films of bank records. This space can ac- 
commodate 15 to 20 people in case of emer- 
gency. The results were accomplished with- 
out great inconvenience and without the 
use of public funds. 

The present occasion has lead me to make 
a few remarks about what all of can do to 
assure our future defense, just is it has 
brought us here to honor what one man has 
done in the past for us all. As before, it 
will take initiative, courage, and persistence 
to overcome the numerically superior forces 
arrayed against us, but we can succeed 
nevertheless. 

Members of our Senate breakfast group 
know how I delight to tell how a superior 
ground army of the Philistines was defeated 
during the reign of King Saul. The Philis- 
tine army was encamped in one spot of the 
valley, the Israelites under King Saul in 
another. Day after day Goliath paraded be- 
tween the two armies, challenging all comers 
in defiant terms. No one had the courage to 
accept his challenge until the day David, a 
shepherd boy, appeared before King Saul 
and asked the privilege of doing so. 

David had few missiles—only “five smooth 
stones out of the brook.” Goliath scorn- 
fully watched David approach, perhaps say- 
ing to himself: With one stroke of my right 
hand, off goes his head.” But David said 
to Goliath. Thou comest to me with a sword, 
and with a spear, and with a shield: but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
hosts.” 

That was a difference, but It was the win- 
ning difference. 

Let us then, continue to put our trust in 
the Almighty in facing the future. And let 
us all wish General Everest Godspeed in 
whatever endeavors he may undertake in 
the years ahead. 

Remarks OF Gen. F. F, EVEREST AT THE PENIN- 
SULA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TxSTIMONTAL 
BANQUET ON SEPTEMBER 25, 1961 
Mr. Toastmaster, Judge Smith, Senator 

RorErTSON, honored guests, members of the 

Peninsula Chamber of Commerce, I am 

happy to be with you today, but at the same 

time I regret that it is the last time for m® 
to join you, at least as an active member of 
the Air Force. 

Mrs. Everest and I have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of being a part of your community for 
the past 2 years. Military people grow ac~ 
customed to moving constantly and of mak- 
ing new friends, but we never find it easy 
to say goodby. 

In recent years this has become more sig“ 
nificant because the military and civilian 
communities have blended into a single 
entity, sharing common interests and en- 
joying warm relationships through mutual 
understanding. 

"Twas not always this way. There was 2 
time when the military was virtually cut of 
from the civilian world, and neither grouP 
knew much about the other. There was no 
chance for understanding because there was 
little communication between the two. 

The change started with World War II 
when total mobilization left few America® 
homes untouched. Since that time, despite 
the premature demobilization in 1946, we 
have lived in a climate of fluctuating tën- 
sions, but there has been a steadily increas- 
ing recognition of the continuing need for 
strong military forces in being. 

It would be impossible for a democratie 
nation to maintain such forces without pub- 
lic support. The intermingling of the mili- 
tary and civilian communities, the side-by- 
side living and the common interests, have 
produced a high decree of harmony and 
mutual respect. 
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But the change goes even deeper than this. 
American people have become acutely 
of international affairs, and this has 
to a better understanding of our role 
in the cause of world peace. Not only have 
as a nation, and as individuals, accepted 

fact of free world leadership, but we 
that our responsibilities will not 
diminish so long as there remains a threat 
to freedom anywhere. 

In accepting 


Tense is justified, because the stakes are of 
the highest—they include the dignity of 
man and his basic freedoms. Our strength 

not rest alone with the military, but 

from a sense of national urgency and 
the unanimous approval of the American 
People for the course we have taken and the 
effort that is required to maintain sufficient 
defense forces. 

Technology and science have given us air- 
craft, machines and weapons with fantastic 
Potentials. Supersonic planes and ballistic 
missiles have collapsed time and distance, 
and today there literally is no target out of 
Teach, and no place to hide. 

Soon man will conquer space, to further 
Compress the shrinking globe and draw the 
nations of the world into an even tighter 
community of interacting and often confiict- 
ing Societies. This time of rapid techno- 
Ogical change is made even more significant 
by the presence of political and sociological 

throughout the world. 

1 use many of these things—the com- 
Plexities of technocracy, the stresses and 

of the competition between the West- 

ern democracies. and the Communist world, 

ae the constantly shifting sands of world 

use considerable apprehension, we 

tend to overlook basic fundamentals. We 

Often lose sight of our most precious re- 
> people. 

ra this age of automation, we in the mili- 

else. Worry more about people than anything 

ite the current fascination with 


computers and automation, the greatest 
demputer ever devised is still the human 


ejo cience will never be able to build an 
ectronic brain that can exercise judgment, 
te original thoughts, or demonstrate 
ge and love of liberty. Nor will there 
read a machine dedicated to God and 


Thus, 
soul, 


„ 


man, because he has a brain and a 
Will continue to be the key to the kind 


of na defense we have now and will 
3 the years ahead. 


~ us in Tactical Air Command this has 
Special meaning. TAC is a powerful com- 
mand, designed to accomplish a variety of 
any and with the ability to move quickly to 
of 3 of the world. And the backbone 
force is the professionally qualified, 
highly Motivated airman. 
oo for example the tactical fighter pilot 
bony. He is combination pilot, navigator, 
meer auler. radio operator and flight engi- 
+ He has made lonely ocean crossing a 
hanmonplace occurrence, enduring long 
. —.— of grueling work, making precision 
1 dees with aerial tankers and often 
aced Sa maran weather at his oversea 
And every day he must work 
to ently to stay ready for instant response 
For, emergency. 
quite aul his loneliness in flight, he is never 
alone, Working with him are equally 
men Providing support in reconnais- 
sance, — — wes tanker operations, 
e activities that are 
required to 3 him ready for combat. 
People are highly skilled, but their 
eos are not static. They constantly train 
maintain and improve their capabilities. 
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They are professionals in every sense of the 
word. 

Too often we fall into the easy habit of 
accepting a stereotyped picture of military 
life and military people, Some citizens in 
the past must have thought the military 
consisted of men who came into the service, 
did nothing but patricipate in military ex- 
ercises, fought if the Nation was forced into 
war and after 30 or more years of life in 
various parts of the world they could look 
forward to a comfortable retirement. 

This never was the case, but it is gro- 
tesquely untrue now. There is no room in 
the military for a man who cannot think 
and who cannot grow steadily in ability and 
potential. Too much depends on each in- 
dividual. He is too important economically 
and, more precisely, he has a large share 
of our security in his hands. The fighter 
pilot of today carries a greater burden of 
responsibility than was ever before imposed 
on one individual fighting man. 

The American people are gaining a better 
understanding of the military man, Regular 
and reservist alike, and in the weeks and 
months ahead this understanding will grow. 

There can be no doubt that the future 
holds little promise for an appreciable re- 
laxation of world tensions. President Ken- 
nedy has urged Americans to accept this fact 
and to be prepared for the sacrifices that 
will be required of us in pursuing a deter- 
mined course of defending freedom wher- 
ever and whenever it is threatened, employ- 
ing whatever means may be necessary. 

The men of Tactical Air Command have 
this sense of determination and dedication. 
They demonstrate this daily in carrying out 
their duties and in constantly sharpening 
their professional skills. I can pay them no 
greater tribute than to say I am confident 
that they will acquit themselves magnifi- 
cently, no matter what the future holds. 

I am equally confident that they will con- 
tinue to receive the public support they 
must have to do the job. This is the kind 
of support they have reecived from you down 
through the years, and is a reflection of com- 
mon interests and mutual respect. 


Hon. Paul Brown, of Georgia 


SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 
e OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, this body 
has been saddened to hear of the death 
of our former colleague, the Honorable 
Paul Brown, of Georgia. I had the 
privilege and pleasure of serving with 
him on the House Banking and Currency 
Committee for many years prior to his 
retirement last year. He was known to 
us all as a diligent and wise legislator, a 
kind friend and a southern gentleman. 

My colleagues, I am sure, join me in 
the hope that he found much happiness 
in his retirement to his beloved Georgia 
during the past year. Paul Brown served 
his district and his State and his Na- 
tion well for almost two decades. 

I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his lovely wife and daughter at this 
time of bereavement. 
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Address by Newton N. Minow, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a significant address 
delivered by Newton N. Minow, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, to the 
Radio and Television Executives Society 
in New York City on September 22, 1961. 

The text follows: - f 
Appress BY NewToON N. Mirow, CHAIRMAN, 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, TO 

THE RADIO AND TELEVISION -EXECUTIVES 


President Culligan, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, let me first mention 
a few changes we are making at the FCC. 

Congress has passed and President Ken- 
nedy has signed the FCC reorganization leg- 
islation, giving us a chance to slice red tape. 
We can now divide the seven of us into panels 
of three. This means you will be entitled 
to twice as much Commission attention for 
the same budget dollar. 

I don't know whether that doubles your 
pleasure or makes you feel half-safe. 

This is my first visit to New York since 
joining the FOC. I regret this because I used 
to get here very often—indeed, the law firm 
of which I was a partner has its offices on 
fabled Madison Avenue. As I returned here 
today, some friends suggested in view of my 
last speech to some broadcasters that I might 
need a bodyguard as I approached all of you. 
I tried to get Elliott Ness, but he was unavail- 
able—he didn’t want to be identified with 
any more violence. 

There are many.of you here who attended 
the NAB Convention in Washington. To- 
day, I'm not going to talk about wastelands. 
We've all had enough of repeats and summer 
reruns. 

To those of you who think my remarks last 
May went a little too far, I emphasize that 
I do not retract a single word. 

But to those of you whose silence conceals 
agreement, I express my gratitude. I bring 
you encouragement for the purposes that 
you as conscientious broadcasters want to 
accomplish, and I assure you of our confi- 
dence in your success. 

But for those relatively few of you who 
came away from Washington with nothing 
but dismay and fear that bureaucratic med- 
dling with broadcasting had arrived, I repeat 
some words you must have overlooked. I 
said last May, “I want to see broadcasting 
improved and I want you to do the job.” 

I meant it then and I mean it now. 

It is not for me or any other Government 
official to tell you what to broadcast, or what 
not to broadcast. It is not for me or any 
other Government official to say that a show 
must go off—or that a show must go on. In 
spite of this often repeated position, there 
recently has been a lot of talk and debate 
about censorship. Some of it has been rea- 
soned and genuinely motivated, but some of 
it has been designed to divert attention away 
from responsibility. For those of you who 
have any doubt, I repeat: this Commission 
does not believe in censorship, will have 
nothing to do with censorship, and will re- 
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fuse to let the cry of censorship smoke- 
screen our mutual efforts to improve broad- 
casting. 

For those of you who do not believe this 
and those of you who disagree with our 
view regarding censorship, I invite you to 
explore this with us at law. 

One case recently decided by the Com- 
mission is on its way to court now, and our 
courts are the proper place to settle any 
issues which you may think are unresolved. 
For my part, I asure you that I will welcome 
this clarification, whatever the outcome. 

Even in advance of that, however, I think 
we can learn something about the mean- 
ing of the word “censorship” from a recent 
incident familiar to all of you. Intelligent, 
responsible and well-meaning people in- 
sisted last week that the FCC do something 
to prevent the broadcast of an episode of 
the Jack Paar Show, filmed in Berlin. Let 
me read to you one telegram sent to me last 
week by a sincerely concerned citizen: 

“I do not know if your Commission has 
jurisdiction over the type of program pre- 
sented by Mr, Jack Paar tonight but if you 
do and if you had prior knowledge of the 
shallow and callous manner in which he was 
going to treat a matter which Is torturing 
millions of people throughout the world 
then you and your entire Commission should 
resign at once. If you had no power to pro- 
hibit its harm then your office or whichever 
one had or should have had this power is a 
mockery.” 

The FCC is not going to evaluate anyone's 
judgment in producing that program. We 
all may have our personal views about the 
wisdom or lack of it in planning the pro- 
gram, the risks involved, the reflection on 
the maturity and intelligence of our great 
Nation at a time of awesome crisis. But for 
the FCC to have suppressed its broadcast 
would have been censorship in its most 
deplorable form. I repeat: the FOC will not 
and cannot have any part of censorship. 
That is the law, and that is the only way 
to maintain broadcasting in a free society. 

The broadcasting privilege is in your 
hands. If the will to use it well is there, 
it is more powerful assurance of mature re- 
sponsibility than anything that Govern- 
ment regulation can ever bring about. And 
if the will is not there, then in the long 
run you can only hurt yourselves and your 
country. And as citizens you alone will bear 
the responsibility of wasting one of the Na- 
tion’s precious resources. 

Your judgment, based on a constant 
awareness of your responsibilities, must de- 
termine the course of programing—but I 
assure you that we intend to take your re- 
sponsibilities as seriously as we take our 
own. 

In holding you to these responsibilities, 
however, we recognize that the key men in 
networks have a problem that is unique in 
broadcasting. For while a station manager 


is usually concerned with the day's sched- 


ule—network heads and the men who assist 
them in making decisions are preoccupied 
with “What comes next?“ —a few months 
ahead, in the case of programing currently 
scheduled; and they must plan even a year 
or more ahead in arranging next season's 
lineups. Often, tomorrow's broadcast was 
last year's decision. 

Many of you in this room have the power 
to decide what 120 million of Americans 
will be seeing and hearing for an average of 
200 minutes a day. Your decisions will 
shape people's knowledge, their opinions, 
their understanding and their future. 

This means that you must have much lead- 
time to prepare for new —time 
to create, to dream, to negotiate, to sell, to 
produce, to schedule. 

It also means that right now is the time 
to take a long look at the result of last year’s 
decisions as they come up shortly in the 
fall schedule, This is a critical season be- 
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cause there are tangible indications of an 
increasing awareness of your responsibilities. 
With rare exceptions, broadcasters are sensi- 
tive to the meed for change. The mood for 
change is in the air, and the evidence of 
change is slowly but surely coming on the 
air. 


Right now you have a full year to glimpse 
the new while reexamining the old—and to 
think very seriously about where your re- 
sponsibilities should lead you next year. 

It is with this in mind that I want to 
speak with you about the current broadcast 
season—for this is the season of decision. 

This year, the country will be in your debt 
for the heavier emphasis on news and public 
affairs offered in the network schedules. 
You know better than I how urgent it is to 
give the public as much information as pos- 
sible in these terrible times. A democracy 
depends for survival upon the wisdom of 
informed citizens called upon to make pain- 
ful decisions. The powerful voice of radio 
and television can be the major contribution 
to the people’s knowledge, or through abuse, 
democracy’s doom. 

There are hopeful indications of fewer 
“crime-evening” hours this year. We hear 
that much unnecessary violence is ending 
up on the cutting room floor. The NAB, 
under the wise leadership of Governor Col- 
lins, has renewed its emphasis on the en- 
forcement of the industry radio and 
television codes. The FCC will help in any 
way it can to further this enlightened self- 
discipline. 

There are signs of renewed vitality at the 
local station level, with more dedicated 
determination to serve the needs of the 
local community. 

Changes cannot occur this afternoon, But 
these are welcome signs, at a time when 
you are planning and making hard choices 
for the coming year. 

And while you are making these choices, 
I know that some of you are turning your 
attention, as we at the FCC have done, to 
the 70 million children’s hours spent each 
day with television. The FCC Is doing its 
part. In our new broadcast forms, we pro- 
pose to ask Hcensees about their efforts to 
provide programs for children. This is the 
first time in the history of the FCC that 
this question has been asked, and I hasten 
to add that the credit for this improvement 
belongs to the Commission under the lead- 
ership of Fred Ford last year. 

There are at least a dozen important prob- 
lems I should like to discuss with you today, 
problems of mutual concern to you and the 
FCC. But to me, the subject of surpassing 
signific: nce, the compelling need which I 
believe requires your most urgent attention 
as you plan for next year, is for some serious 
thought about the 70 million children’s 
hours. 

And so today I want to talk with you about 
television and our children. 

In the course of our work, we at the FCC 
have read and studied books, pamphlets, 
printed lectures, speeches and theses on this 
subject. We have been exposed to all shades 
of opinion. 

I have personally come to the same conclu- 
sion as one of the authors, and I quote: “For 
some children under some conditions, some 
television is harmful—some television is 
beneficial—most television is neither harm- 
ful nor beneficial.” 

On first reading, this conclusion seems to 
say nothing. On reflection, I think it says a 
good deal. 

We all know that the potential of televi- 
sion to help or hurt our children is enor- 
mous, We know that television occupies 
more of a child's time each year than school, 
or than church. And in some homes, chil- 
dren spend more time with their TV sets 
than with their parents, (Parenthetically, 
many parents spend more time with their TV 
sets than with their children.) 
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Since ratings are important in this room, 
let us examine what they say. Each day, 27 
million children under the age of 12 look 
at television. Thirteen million will be view- 
ers at 5 o'clock this afternoon, 15 million at 
6, 18 million at 7, 17 million at 8. During 
that especially frantic period in most homes 
before dinner when so many mothers are 
busy, young children spend much of their 
time before the television screen, often mes- 
merized and hypnotized by what they see 
and learn. 

At the far end of the spectrum is that 
minority—and I underline minority—of tel- 
evision for children which does them obvi- 
ous, documented, emotional harm. Some 
recent testimony before Senator Dopn's com- 
mittee included deeply disturbing thoughts 
about what has guided some few programs 
developed for children, 

For its historic value, to see whére we 
have been, let me quote some recent testi- 
mony before the Senate by a brave television 
packager who frankly deacribed the past. 
He read a memorandum prepared for a net- 
work program executive, describing some 
program ideas which—and I quote WI“ 
hold the kids.” Making the hero—and again 
I quote—"tough and hard to get against a 
violent physical action background with a 
seductive beautiful girl each week, should 
get the result we all want.” These and 
similar ideas, the memorandum continues— 
again I quote—“will please the critics and 
the PTA and at the same time be sexier, 
be more violent, and have more conflict.” 
The memo even includes a definition of 
„conflict“ — he's got his clothes off, he’s try- 
ing to put them back on and she won't let 
him: conflict.” 

Of one thing Iam sure. That approach 
has not in any conceivable manner fooled 
the critics and the PTA. A review in the 
PTA magazine of a network children’s tele- 
vision show offered this chilling description: 

“A coarse voice, a crude vocabulary, a vul- 
gar enunciation, atrocious grammar, bestial 
grunts, howls, yowls, shrieks, gargles, croaks, 
spittings, and other hideous and uncouth 
noises emanate from throat and stomach 
to produce the unsavory stew that's poured 
over your child every Saturday morning in 
the hope of eliciting the right answer to the 
sponsor's question: ‘What's for dessert?“ “ 

The quotations I read from the Senate 
testimony represent only one end of the spec- 
trum, and I cannot believe it represents a 
typical approach to children’s programing. 
We can all agree, I hope, that this concept 
of television fare is inexcusable. 

At the other end of the spectrum are 
those programs, again unfortunately in the 
minority, which have some beneficial effects 
on some children. These progr 
there are hopeful signs that they are in- 
creasing in number—are designed to uplift, 
inspire, illuminate, and inform. 

But now—in the middle of the spectrum 
is this larger area of children’s shows which 
neither help nor harm, which neither elevate 
nor debase, which neither lead nor mislead. 
These programs, and they are in the ma- 
jority, stimulate neither sadistic tendencies 
nor intellectual curiosity. They arouse 
thoughts neither of mayhem nor creativity- 
These are the timewaster shows; they are 
dull, grey, and insipid like dishwater, just as 
tasteless, just as nourishing. 

The timewaster shows occupy most of the 
viewing hours of our children. They hold 
down, and babysit. Period, 

To you who decide what to broadcast, I 
direct my question: is this enough? Are 
you sufficiently harnessing the vast power for 
good—are you providing our children with 
the unique values of television to educate 
to awaken, to enrich their lives? 

I don't accept the proposition advanced bY 
some that TV itself causes juvenile deln- 
quency. But shouldn't TV be a major caus? 
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of juvenile development? I am skeptical 
about the charge that the sex and violence 
on TV cause teenage immorality. But 
doesn’t TV have the duty to contribute 
heavily to teenage responsibility? 
Few who have watched the full fare of 
‘s TV shows could work up much 
anger against these timewaster programs for 
what they are; rather, all of us, particularly 
we parents, could work up much sorrow 
about these TV offerings for what they are 
not, when we know what they could be. 
What could they be? Permit me to take 
as & case history a recent example of a chil- 
dren’s Program. I submit this program as 
2 example only. The decisions as to its 
Uture have already been made. But I sug- 
Best that this specific reference may serve to 
make our discussion more meaningful. 
8 American Broadcasting Co. announced 
ee this fall it would offer. a new 
2 called “Discovery.” ABC 
Pes Discovery” would be on 5 days a week 
55 & half hour each day between 5 and 
:30 in the afternoon. 
Po of the program, which ABC de- 
as “a landmark in children’s pro- 
Framing“ is summed up in the network's 
Promotional materials this way: 
chid ty is as natural to the growing 
as the desire for sweets. The young 
person’s mind reaches out for stimulation. 
Questions and answers are as vital to its 
development as good food is to a youngster's 
body. Kids are interested in everything; 
their is to learn, to know.” 
loated to proposed each day to be “ded- 
lion young curiosity—America's 20 mil- 
bright, inquisitive, imaginative preado- 
2 tH ts who think it might be fun to take 
ate P to the moon; whose greatest immedi- 
Concern might be the selecton of a puppy; 
5 more about the planets than their 
ae + who collect baseball cards, postage 
weet or salamanders.” 
allates ABC offered the program to its af- 
however, it was off to a very late 
Of the 110 markets ordered by the 
to nsors, stations in 67 of these were able 
Clear the show, but 43 could not. The pro- 
meee actually offered in a total of 152 
they wound in these, 76 stations said that 
ti ‘han Carry the show. Some local sta- 
already made commitments else- 
their ge had local children’s shows of 
carry ibe 76 stations which said they would 
gram pe would have made the pro- 
sion Vailable in 65.5 percent of the televi- 
Which ces of America, and the 67 stations 
order ed it as part of the sponsors’ 
television un 25 ted for 64.9 percent of all U.S. 
ence of omes, reaching a potential audi- 
SEN mee 14 million children. 
y enough. Some of the ad- 
3 ae eed there would not be 
wers make their advertising 
Tho aile, and dropped out. 
celle. ult was that the show was can- 
it will not be seen by one child 


It is not my 
parti my purpose to argue that this 
That aot Program should be on the air. 
Vision ae rests with you radio and tele- 
with 


f 


5 


TAH 


j 


ecutives. Rather, I want to examine 
Prod you the por ed process which 


mend 
tha ed for 


t 

3 nad reasonable local reasons for not 
de Mae © show cannot and should not 
wi oS Traa gc Derren who were 
Tala be applau ded. type of program 
that BE with me for the minute 

3 = have all the values 
vill . where does the responsi- 
— 8 for killing a children’s Oe 
enough to uch hope and promise? 


the network should be com- 
trying. Certainly, those stations 


Is it 
shrug our shoulders and say. 

y, “Too 
They started too late.” If that is the 
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only excuse, I must suggest that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with a 
system in which the potential of reaching 
the homes of 14 million children is not 
enough to go ahead. No magazine, no news- 
paper, no other media of communication 
could have offered such an audience, with 
an early, or a middle, or a late start. We 
cannot accept the premise that the chance 
to reach 14 million children is not enough 
to be worthwhile. 

further at this grey, pallid area 
of children’s television and “what they are 
not,” let us pause for a moment and ex- 
amine, as we did in the single case of 
Discovery.“ “why they are not.“ What 
answers, explanations, and excuses are gen- 
erally offered to justify the. timewaster 
shows which do nothing to our children, or 
for our children. 

The first excuse, always, is: these are the 
shows the children want. These are the 
programs attracting the largest audience. 
Now I submit to you that there are times 
in this frenetic country of ours when we do 
not give the children what they want. I 
conducted a random survey myself last 
month among a number of children in the 
10 to 12 age bracket, I discovered, or per- 
haps better, confirmed, a number of facts 
about the wants of children. 

First, 99 percent of the respondents pre- 
ferred candy to spinach; 92 percent pre- 
ferred the movies to Sunday school; 79 per- 
cent preferred to stay home and watch the 
game shows and soap operas on TV rather 
than go to school. 

There is nothing wrong with giving these 
children some candy, in the form of television 
escape, but there is something wrong in not 
giving them some spinach in the form of en- 
richment. And I have the feeling that most 
of us parents will send our children to Sun- 
day School, even against their wishes; 
finally, even if we were tempted to keep our 
children home from public school to watch 
TV, there are State laws backing up the 
principle that you just can’t always give 
the children what they want. 

At this point arises the second excuse for 
innocuous TV fare: if the parents don't want 
their kids to watch the timewaster shows, 
the parents can turn off the TV set or switch 
to another program. 

Of course, the negative, or veto power of 
the parent should be exercised more often, 
but is that a good enough excuse for the 
TV station to keen on drugging the public 
air? And as for switching stations, I ask 
you: switch to what? If the alternatives 
are merely the lesser of several evils, then 
we are talking, not about illuminating the 
world for children but rather about varying 
degrees of darkness. It's time you creative 
television professionals lit a few million 
candles so that you could take our children 
out of the darkness. 

I shuddered to read a sobering conclusion 
by a student of TV: “So commercial tele- 
vision is a medium that is by its physical 
nature absorbing, but by its human organ- 
ization doomed to be repetitious, predomi- 
nantly shallow and stereotyped. By its physi- 
cal nature, it is bound to take up much of 
the leisure time of people; by its human 
organization it is bound to be cautious about 
newness and change. Indeed, the most 
likely social effect of TV is no effect.” 

If we believed that, none of us should 
waste our time with broadcasting either in 
the industry or in the Government. But 
I refuse to believe it. I hope you refuse to 
believe it and that all of us will try to do 
something about it. 

Next, let's go to the third excuse for 
putting on timewaster TV shows for chil- 
dren. This excuse has to do with sponsors 
and markets and merchandising. Now, if 
we agree with the purpose and philosophy 
of the Communications Act, that the air- 
waves belong to the people and that broad- 
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casters use them as the people's trustees in 
the public interest, then the slide rule 
measurement of markets and merchandis- 
ing cannot be controlling. These commer- 
cial considerations cannot be controlling 
generally in the case of the broad public, 
and particularly in the case of children. 

True, in our system of broadcasting you 
are required to earn your own way. And, as 
our recent financial report on the industry’s 
figures indicates, you are prospering rather 
handsomely. I think you can continue to 
prosper and, at the same time, do an improved 
job of programing, particularly in the case 
of children. I will never concede that im- 
proved business and improved children's 
programing cannot coexist. 

Some of you have stated that you feel 
trapped in a competitive situation where 
you feel you will suffer competitive dis- 
advantage by offering higher levels and 
standards of programing for children. 

We all know about Mr. Mencken's admoni- 
tion that “No one ever went broke under- 
estimating the taste of the American pub- 
lic.” But I do not believe that any nation 
can stay great by underestimating the 
capacity of its children. 

All of us in this room today share the same 
purposes. You constantly want to improve 
programing for our youngsters. Let us offer 
to help by making a specific suggestion to 
the networks. 

There are 7 days a week and three net- 
works. May we eliminate Sunday for the 
time being, as most of you put on your Sun- 
day best anyway. That leaves 6 days and 
three networks. Why not divide the com- 
petitive disadvantages, if there are any, by 
accepting that each network will be re- 
sponsible for 2 days a week at an agreed late 
afternoon hour for offering a children's pro- 
gram in which you take great pride? For 
example, suppose ABC takes Monday, CBS 
Tuesday, NBC Wednesday, ABC Thursday, 
etc., for the week at, let us say, 5 pm., and 
offer a regularly scheduled children’s hour 
representing the best you can do. At peri- 
odic intervals, perhaps you could agree to 
rotate the days on any basis you deem fair 
to yourselves and each other. 

Let there be competition between you for 
quality during that children’s hour, so that 


„parents and children can find, on at least 


one network for at least 1 hour each day, a 
program representing the best you can pro- 
duce for youngsters. Let that program be 
as lively, as entertaining, as educational, as 
whimsical as your creative talents may lead. 
In that way, every family can know that at a 
given time every day (at least in those cities 
where there are enough outlets available), 
their children will be able to see a program 
which will in some way make a meaningful 
contribution to their tions and their 
minds. Put on whatever you want during 
that 1 hour every third day, and be guided 
only by what you in your own minds and 
hearts think is a good children’s program. 
If you are worried about the antitrust laws, 
I bear greetings from the Attorney General. 
He has authorized me to tell you today that 
the Department of Justice will give prompt 
and sympathetic consideration to approving 
any plan you may devise involving a com- 
bined effort to improve children's programs. 
The Attorney General speaking as the father 


emphasized that any plan, any efforts in this 
direction are entirely up to you, and any 
cooperative efforts by the industry should be 
undertaken only if you want to work together 
on a solution. And he added that the size 
of his own family might make some con- 
tribution to the ratings for these programs. 

I offer this idea not because it is the best 
solution, but so that we may at least get of 
dead center into the area of constructive 
discussion. Feel free to ask your Government 
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to help you if you want it. We can lift a 
burden as well as an eyebrow. 

You may have some better ideas about how 
to make progress. I hope you do. You may 
prefer thinking about half hour network 
programs with your affiliates—many of whom 
make valiant local efforts at enriching chil- 
dren's hours—providing a local children’s 
program during the other half hour. You 
may want to make further efforts during the 
early morning hours for preschoolers, an 
important time when some of you have al- 
ready made distinguished contributions. 
But the point is to direct your attention, 
your creative talents and resources to a na- 
tional need which demands the best of all of 
us. 
I advance this specific suggestion today 
so that you'll have something to shoot at, 
something to think about, something to 
open discussion for service which only you 
can perform. Any plan will some 
complex decisions and involve the applica- 
tion of your experience, your imagina- 
tion, and your business judgment. If you're 
not interested in this approach, let us know 
if you have some more desirable alternatives. 
But, as the President said in his inaugural, 
“Let us begin.” n 

Now, I have talked mostly about the 70 
million children’s hours each day, because 
I think they are of overriding importance. 
But there are many other ideas, issues, prob- 
lems, and questions facing you and the FCC. 
I wish we had more opportunities to ex- 
change views. Before leaving, I'd like to 
touch briefly on some other thoughts on gen- 
eral and adult programing. 

I've been doing some reading lately, as well 
as viewing television. I read that one-half 
to 75 percent of all new television shows fail 
to make the grade, and do not return to the 
air for another season. 

I refer you to the results of one survey 
of personal preferences conducted among 
decisionmakers in networks, agencies and 
program production firms. The men who 
were polled were described as being “pri- 
marily responsible for most network and 
much local programing through their influ- 
ence in the selection of programs to be seen 
or offered for selection.” They were anony- 
mous—but I'm sure many of them are here 
today. 

Their own preferences as revealed in the 
survey bear no comparison with the deci- 
sions they have made in the past. I wonder 
what convinces them that 64 percent of the 
public might not—like themselves—prefer 
to see more general drama, that 50 percent 
might not—like themselves—prefer to see 
more informational programs and documen- 
tarles, that 40 percent might not prefer to 
see more news? 

Why not try your own taste for a change? 
If you prefer the new, the creative, the dar- 
ing, the imaginative—why not give your au- 
dience a chance to share your preferences? 
Try assuming for a time period that the audi- 
ence is not really so very different from 
yourselves. Try to kick the habit of under- 
estimating the public's taste and take a filer 
on the premise that they are just as knowl- 
edgeable, just as ready, just as responsive as 
you are to the best you have to offer. 

In this season of decision, you will choose 
what the people will see and hear, As you 
make your choices, remember that not every 
game show is a winner, not every western 
strikes gold, not every private eye captures 
the public. If you give people a meaning- 
ful choice, you will be surprised to find an 
every growing response to diversity—and to 
excellence. 

There are leaders in every profession and 
the leaders of broadcasting are in this room. 
It is the leader who will be examining last 
year’s mistakes and looking at next year's 
possibilities. If some of your colleagues 
complain that you leaders are rocking the 
boat, I refer you to some wise words of an 
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advertising man, Charles Brower of BBD. 
& O. in 1955: 

“If Christopher Columbus, the well-known 
sailor from Genoa, had applied modern ad- 
vertising research methods to his 
voyage, a consumer jury test would have told 
him in advance that the world was flat: 
depth interviews with expert seamen would 
have revealed the impressive monsters that 
awaited him hungrily at the end of the sea; 
motivational studies among his crew would 
have shown that they were only interested 
in money; Ferdinand and Isabella would 
have canceled the appropriation; America 
would never have been discovered, and you 
would all be Indians.” 

Your season of decision is at hand. Use 
it wisely, No other group of men and 
women in America will make decisions which 
sweep with more penetrating impact upon 
the American mind. Your decisions will af- 
fect more children's hours in America, for 
good or evil, than the teachers in our schools 
and, I say with some shame, than many par- 
ents in our homes. You will decide what 
the country’s children—and your own chil- 
dren—and all of us will see and hear. 

At this hour when the world watches with 
dumb fears the testing of the nerves of 
man—and of his weapons—all of us con- 
cerned with broadcasting are undergoing a 
test of our own, a test of our faith in the in- 
finite capacity of the minds of men. How 
we pass that test in the next few years may 
well determine how this Nation, and how 
civilization itself, meets the test for survival. 


Mastermind Behind the Voice That 
Pierces the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Spencer 
Gray, the well-known editor of one of 
Westchester County’s (N. X.) leading 
publications, the Herald of Westchester, 
has had widespread experience in travel- 
ing about the world, mixing with the 
people who are responsible for the lead- 
ership in various countries, and studying 
the problems which beset our times. 

Mr. Gray is a linguist of accomplish- 
ment and a very charming gentleman 
who has contacts in all parts of the globe. 

The following article which he has 
written merits wide distribution: 

From the Herald of Westchester, White 
Plains, Westchester County, N.Y., Sept. 21, 
1961] 

COMMUNISTS Fran Wuat THe UNITED STATES 

REGARDS AS TRUTH 

8 (By J. Spencer Gray) 

Munic, West Grnmaxr.— This is the 
saga of the onetime youngest Chief of the 
State Department, who is charged with hav- 
ing made one mistake: That of being right 
when nearly everyone else was wrong, which 
is in Government an almost unforgivable 
offense. 

“A living legend In the State Department 
and the Foreign Service,” one of the most in- 
fluential molders of European opinion con- 
cerning the United States—a man who has 
played a crucial role in American dealings 
with Europe and the Soviet Union for more 
than a generation—has an almost patho- 
logical aversion to publicity. 

Although U.S. Secretaries of State starting 
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with Charles Evans Hughes have regarded 
Robert F, Kelley as one of the most brilliant 
men to serve his country abroad in modern 
times, Kelley disclaims, with total modesty, 
any of the great credit which is rightfully 
his. 


BUILDS REAL UNDERSTANDING 


Yet this immensely talented, agile, ath- 
letic, albeit intense Boston Irishman has had 
as much or more to do as anyone with build- 
ing a realistic American understanding of 
the aggressive alms of the Soviet Union, and 
in mapping effective counter-measures to the 
incessant barrage of Red propaganda that 
assails the ears of Russian men in the street 
as well as Europeans, 

American newsmen abroad considered it 
a major news beat when I was able to obtain 
from Kelley, now head of the American Com- 
mittee for Liberation in Europe, the first 
full-dress interview ever obtained by an 
American newsman with this scholarly, in- 
genious protector and alert advancer of our 
Nation’s interests in Europe and the Soviet. 

For more than 2 hours in his Kapta Hapo- 
dob (map) and book-lined study overlooking 
the former Oberweisenfeld Airport in Mu- 
nich—where Adolf Hitler used to arrive and 
depart on his demoniacal missions—we dis- 
cussed problems facing the United States in 
its efforts to combat Red propaganda in Eu- 
rope and inside the Soviet, and its efforts to 
bulid a realistic and favorable image of what 
the United States is really like. 

Never during my interview with this dig- 
nified, erudite giant of American interna- 
tional relations was there a suggestion by 
him of the vast role he has played both in 
official and unofficial circles during the criti- 
cal years of the emergence of the United 
States from isolationism, its buildup into 
the world’s foremost power, and its conflict 
with expanding bolshevism. 

Yet, I could not help but recall, as we 
talked, the monumental tributes paid to him 
by former Secretary Cordell Hull, former U.S. 
Ambassador Robert D. Murphy and a host 
of other skilled observers of foreign affairs 
with an intimate knowledge of what goes 
on behind the scenes. 


EARLY WARNING 


Not even known to the vast majority of 
Americans, tall (5 feet 11 inches but appear- 
ing over 6 feet tall because of his stateliness) 
Robert F. Kelley laid the groundwork for the 
agreements of 1933 that reestablished Amer- 
ican relations with Russia. 

Even in those early days methodical and 
resourceful Kelley, then head of the State 
Department's Division of Eastern European 
Affairs, was warning of the threat that un- 
bridled Communist expansionism could pose 
to the United States and the West. He was 
the main force in building up a skillfully, 
superbly trained corps of specialists in Rus- 
sian affairs who would arm the United States 
to deal effectively with the clever, ruthless, 
incessantly active Red diplomatic and Intelli- 
gence corps. i 

It was Kelley who developed the Russian 
Division in the State Department and man- 
aged, against great odds, to get funds to send 
men like Ambassadors George Kennan and 
Charles Bohlen to Europe to study the Rus- 
sian language and the problems of that era 
and of the war years to come. 

Cordell Hull paid frequent tribute to Kel- 
ley in his memoirs. He rated him one of the 
most “important and capable, experienced 
and dependable officials I found in high posi- 
tion in the State Department.” The Sec- 
retary regarded Kelley as “a thoroughly ca- 
pable and useful official.” 

The Hull memoirs delineate Kelley's vast 
role in laying the groundwork for the Soviet 
recognition treaty and in alerting U.S. oM- 
cials from President Roosevelt down, to the 
pitfalls they would inevitably meet in try- 
ing to deal with the inscrutable Russians. 

Senator Borah at the time he was chalr- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
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the Senate is credited with first giving con- 
Sequence to the saying that “Kelley knows 
more about Russia than any other Ameri- 
can.” He said this was due to Kelley's 
knowledge of Eastern Europe, especially the 
Soviet Union, resulting from the 1917 revo- 
lution, 
PIONEER IN FIELD 


Former U.S. Ambassador Robert D. Murphy 
Succintly summed up for me a salute to 
Kelley when he said: “I know that Kelley 

Many reservations about the decision to 
the Soviet Union which was taken 
by the Roosevelt administration in 1933. 

He never permitted himself illusion re- 
Barding the implacable character of the lead- 
ership of international communism. 

He was conscious of the danger long 
before it was known to any large segment of 
American public opinion. 

was a pioneer in this fleld, who de- 
Serves credit for a good deal of sound think- 
ing on the subject.” 
hep Storian Robert Paul Browder recalls how 
Vily Hull and Roosevelt leaned on the 
advice supplied by Kelley: “Until a 
tantial basis of mutual understanding 
pe common principles and purposes has 

n established,” Kelley advised, “official 

with its increased contacts, is 
ae to lead to friction and rancor.” Kel- 
ns — enumerated the problems which had 
were resolved before diplomatic relations 
events met. Over and over again, the 
ts of the 1930's and later years bore out 

5 advance and predictions. 

C. Wiley, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Kelley Tran and Panama, who considers 
Of 80 wean, err Close friend over a period 
life w. as.“ recalled “the lighter side of his 

wre dert limited.” 
consisted almost entirely of bridge 
and poker—or the Spit-in-the-ocean variety." 

THE MISTAKE OF BEING RIGHT 


in Peaking of Kelley's “deep concentration 
E pe baing that has to do with Eastern 
satellita y the Soviet Union and the 
of no countries, Wiley told me, "I know 
toe who has a greater degree of knowl- 
saig; understanding.“ Continuing, Wiley 
right weren de one mistake that of being 
w. deen nearly everyone else was wrong, 
an ase ou may know, is in government 

“Outstan gn ret veable offense. 
is that 88 in his record of achievement 
110 alone foresaw, well before our 
Progra n of the Soviet Union, the necessity 
A in the Foreign Service es- 
ained for futuro service in and 

eae Soviet Union. 

he was Jon by congressional appropriations, 
In that y able to select a very small group. 
s 8 band were Chip (Charles E.) 
tary of soap” Special assistant to the Secre- 
— an expert on Soviet affairs) and 
George brea: (now U.S, Ambassador to 


“taciturn disciplinarian,” 
pundit James Reston re- 
that his men went to the 


1 ‘teen can draw confidence from the 
Unite S. pullding on Kelley's model, the 

has steadily expanded the 
“eyes and ears” on 
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Russia to the point that American knowl- 
edge of what the Soviets are doing and what 
are their likely next moves are far greater 
than most Americans realize. 

AN EXPERT ON BOLSHEVISM 


Loy W. Henderson, who retired last Janu- 
ary 31 as Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration, recounted for me his im- 
pressions of Kelley when the latter was serv- 
ing as a captain in the U.S. Army and a 
military attaché to our High Commissioner. 

“I met Kelley in a restaurant. He was in 
the company of a young British colonel who 
was in command of some Baltic regiments 
[engaged] in holding back the Bolsheviks 
from the Latvia border, 

“The young colonel later became Field 
Marshal Alexander and Governor General 
of Canada,” Henderson related, adding: 

“Bob was at that time [1921 to 1922] con- 
sidered to be an expert on Russia and bol- 
shevism. A year or two later, he returned 
to the United States, took the consular ex- 
aminations and was appointed vice counsul 
to Calcutta. 

“In 1924, Evan E, Young, who had been 
Bob's chief in Riga and who had become 
Chief of the Eastern European Division of 
the Department, brought Bob back to his 
division. I joined the division in 1925, just 
as Bob became assistant chief. A year later, 
he succeeded Mr, Young as Chief and served 
in that capacity for nearly 10 years.” 

Bob Kelley “was the youngest Chief in 
the State Department,” declared Henderson. 

“He distinguished himself as a scholar as 
well as a diplomat. He worked long hours, 
including weekends. 

“He set up high standards for the U.S.] 
personnel of Eastern Europe which have been 
maintained to this day.” 


OF CHIP BOHLEN AND GEORGE KENNAN 


“It was he who established an Eastern 
European corps of specialists. The young 
men in the corps were sent to Europe for 
2 of 3 years’ training in the Russian lan- 
guage. 

“Among the young officers selected by Bob 
were Chip Bohlen and George Kennan.” 

Henderson viewed Kelley as one ex- 
tremely careful in seeing that his colleagues 
and subordinates got full credit for work 
they performed * * * patient with those who 
tried and yet could not meet his standards. 
He had no time for drones.” 

Henderson also spoke of Bob“ as a sober, 
demanding scholar at work, vigorous and 
gregarious at play. He loved to attend ball 
games where he could root freely at the top 
of his lungs. 

“He played tennis, not. too well, because 
he enjoyed hitting the ball mightily rather 
than carefully placing it. 5 

“He also was a good, noisy, fun-loving 
poker player.” 

Indicative of the continued esteem of 
members of the Foreign Service is that dis- 
closed In a copy of a letter Henderson gave 
me: 

JANVARY 31, 1961. 

Dear Bon: I am re today from the 
Foreign Service and the State Department. 
Before I do so, I would like to tell you how 
deeply grateful I am to you for the training 
which you gave me during the years when as 
a Junior officer I served under you. You set 
a high standard of integrity, thoroughness 
and scholarship in dealing with the affairs 
of Eastern Europe which has left an imprint 
throughout the years on every officer in 
the Foreign Service who has worked in that 
area. 

All of us who have served under you or 
with you have always regretted your retire- 
ment from the Foreign Service. We are glad, 
however, that even though you may not have 
been connected with the Service during the 
intervening years, you have continued to 
use your ability and talents in a manner 
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which has been in the interest of our 
coun > 

With kindest personal regards, 


Lory W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration. 

Conservative, dignified, straight-as-a- 
poker a la West Point, yet warm and 
friendly, albeit within the limits of strict 
protocol, diplomat-strategist-historian-phil- 
osopher Kelley has had a career that 
rivals the most exciting cloak-and-dagger 
fiction, but is completely unobtrusive about 
claiming credit for his many accomplish- 
ments and completely shuns the public 
spotlight. 

His talent in the diplomatic and foreign- 
affairs area was first put to use after World 
War I, when the Army sent him to the Baltic 
region for 3 years as a military observer. 

The youthful Kelley was one of the most 
talented members of the brilliant generation 
of Foreign Service officers identified with 
former Ambassador Robert Murphy, Joseph 
C. Grew, Sumner Welles, and numerous other 
stellar names in the modern history of 
American foreign affairs. 

A veteran of more than 30 years in the 
Foreign Service, Kelley returned from the 
smoldering Baltic to serve 14 vital years in 
Washington. He devoted much of that time 
to building up the skilled corps of experts 
who were to prepare this Nation for its new 
era of relations with the Soviet starting in 
1933, 

In 1937, the State Department dispatched 
Kelley on another critical mission—to Tur- 
key, which the aggressively expanding Nazi 
empire viewed as the vital link in its aim of 
seizing control of the Balkans and burgeon- 
ing out into the Middle East and Africa. 

Turkey was the center of Nazi efforts to 
undercut Allied influence and control in 
these strategically all-important regions, For 
Kelley and his aids, the period starting in 
1937 was one of watchful, alert observation 
to prepare the United States to anticipate 
and counter Nazi moves in that area, But— 
possibly because the Allies relying on Kel- 
ley's experience and intelligence, were 80 
well informed on Nazi movements—the Ger- 
mans never made Turkey the operational 
base it had been expected they would. The 
Turkish pincer in a two-pronged drive from 
the Balkans through Syria and Egypt never 
developed. Kelley performed this mission, 
which carried him through the war years, 
with consummate skill. 

For the past 7 years, Kelley has served as 
European chief (“Deputy to the President, 
Europe,” is his official title) for the Amer- 
ican Committee for Liberation, 

A major function of the committee is the 
operation of Radio Liberty—the voice of 
freedom and democracy within the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. (Radio Liberty 
beams its broadcasts in Russian and 16 
other languages of the Soviet Union.) 


THE DEBASEMENT OF WORDS 


Privately sponsored but viewed with favor 
by the U.S. Government, Radio Liberty faces 
the most ruthless competitor of all time in 
the propaganda world. It’s challenge is 
herculean; it requires round-the-clock alert- 
ness and the greatest of resourcefulness to 
counter the sinister techniques of an array 
of Soviet communications experts who will 
stop at nothing in their ceaseless crusade 
to imprison the minds of men, 

Khrushchey’'s greatest gains in the propa- 
ganda war, Kelley told me as we chatted 
in his office, have been scored via “debase- 
ment of words.’ When it comes to seman- 
tic Juggling, the Soviets have no peer. 
They distort, invert, and destroy the mean- 
ing of words and concepts whenever and 
wherever it suits their ends. 

As a prime example, Kelley cited the Red 
propagandists’ distortion of the word “lib- 
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eration” in the very title of Radio Libera- 
tion, the former name of Radio Liberty, and 
its parent organization, the American Com- 
mittee for Liberation, the president of which 
is Howland H. Sargeant. 

Both these agencies are dedicated to a 
single paramount goal—the freedom of mil- 
lions of the oppressed from the tyranny of 
body, mind, and spirit that is the Soviet 
system. 

But Khrushchey and his Red underlings 
drummed into their subjects the notion 
that liberation (in Russian, osvobojdenia) 
really means freedom through armed 
force—implying the threat of armed action 
to gain control of the Red-led nations, 

Among the Soviet rank and file there is 
no question about the meaning of “svobo- 
da”—"“liberty”—and it cannot be distorted 
by Mr. K. and his semanticist specialists. As 
a result, Radio Liberation became Radio Lib- 
erty, and the Kremlin was checked in its 
further attempts to make capital of the false 
concept of “freedom through force.” 

“Coexistence” is another concept which the 
incessant Bolshevik drum-beaters have to- 
tally subverted and destroyed, Kelley point- 
ed out in our interview. To the American 
mind, “coexistence” means “live and let 
Uve“—the principle of living alongside other 
systems with different ideologies and pro- 
cedures; each system tolerant of the others’ 
existence. To Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues, however, “coexistence” means “cold 
war.” Thus, the propagandized citizens of 
non-Communist countries are deluded into 
believing that the cardinal Soviet objective 
is just the opposite of what it actually is. 

Not only diplomats but journalists, Kelley 
emphasized, must completely understand 
this stepped-up strategy of “debasement of 
words” if they are to hope to cope with the 
massive assaults of the Soviets and their 
henchmen in the ever-raging war of ideology 
and propaganda. 

Despite its insistence on honest, ethical 
procedures in stating the American case to 
the people of the satellites, Radio Liberty 
under Kelley is far from impotent in dealing 
with the diabolical Reds. 

Many people in the Communist orbit orig- 


inally tune in on the broadcasts to learn. 


what the “enemy” is doing—and then dis- 
cover that the radio voice of the West has 
raised many a point which is of vital con- 
cern to them. First priority is given to the 
correction of Soviet distortions of the role 
of the United States and the West—but Ra- 
dio Liberty also takes skillful advantage of 
chinks in the Russian armor. 

The Reds, for example, have never made 
public the fact that Vyacheslav Molotov was 
shifted from his discredited diplomatic post 
in Outer Mongolia to the Soviet atomic 
agency, The Russian man in the street 
could learn this only through Radio Liberty. 
“Why has this transfer not been made pub- 
lic?” the voice from Radio Liberty asked over 
and over. 

THE “GRAPEVINE” IN RUSSIA 

The question caught on among the popu- 
lace within the Soviet and, like the content 
of many another Radio Liberty broadcast, 
spread via the grapevine. Embarrassed So- 
viet omelaldom still has not made Molotov's 
transfer public. But the pressure of public 
opinion, spurred by the Radio Liberty broad- 
cast, may well force it to do so before long. 

Is Radio Liberty, its course closely watched 
by the immensely well informed Kelley, get- 
ting across to the people behind the Iron 
Curtain? 

Without question. 

Refugees from the Soviet and other Com- 
munist countries testify to this fact in 
large numbers. So do letters spirited out 
of the satellites, and so do the vast sums 
spent by the Soviets in their attempts to 
jam the broadcasts from the West. 
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But Radio Liberty is unrelenting in its 
efforts to reach the subjugated peoples of 
the East, and the response is increasingly 
encouraging. This unofficial branch of 
American “foreign policy” is an ever more 
effective weapon in the battle for men’s 
minds between East and West. 

The American Committee for Liberation, 
(ACL), which sponsors Radio Liberty, is 
headed by Howland H. Sargeant, former 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 

Trustees of the ACL include Reginald T. 
Townsend of Cross River; Mrs. Oscar Ahl- 
gren, former president of the American Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs; H. J. Heinz II; 
W. H. Chamberlin, author of The Russian 
Revolution“; J. Peter Grace, Jr.; Henry V. 
Poor; Dr, John W. Studebacker; former 
Gov. Charles Edison of New Jersey; Allen 
Grover, vice president of Time, Inc., and 
Whitney N. Seymour, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Major credit for the success of Radio 
Liberty must go to the tall, brainy, energetic 
Harvard educated Boston Irishman who 
probably knows as much about the Soviet 
mind as any non-Soviet in the world to- 
day—a taciturn, modest publicity-shy general 
in the political war whom I regard as one 
of the most impressive and formidable gi- 
ants among men that I have ever met. 


Getting at the Facts of Food Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a sudden eruption of stories 
criticizing the distribution of food out of 
supplies made available to the States by 
the Federal Government. I am deeply 
concerned because of the large number 
of people in West Virginia who receive 
surplus commodities. 

Let us get this thing in perspective. 

Undoubtedly, some people will cheat 
on any program, public or private, that 
has ever been devised by man. Our 
newspapers and magazines can perform 
a useful public service by exposing 
abuses, by keeping public officials on 
their toes, by making deliberate wrong- 
doers aware that they may get caught. 

We cannot condone abuses and we 
must not coast into smug ignorance of 
the fact that they still exist. On the 
other hand, we must not injure thou- 
sands of deserving citizens. 

On September 8, 1961, Life magazine 
printed an editorial attacking the food 
distribution program. Life based most 
of its attack on a story and an editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on August 24, 1961. In attacking the 
food distribution program, Life magazine 
ignored its own article of March 10, 1961, 
entitled “Anguish of Men Without 
Work.” 

Life’s article of March 10 opened with 
these words: 

The faces of the Nation’s jobless last week 
bespoke individual tragedies that were mul- 
tiplied by the statistics of unemployment. 
By now, 5.5 million Americans were out of 
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work. Anxiety, hunger, and hopelessness be- 
set them and their families. They suffered 
the indignity of being useless and were 
ashamed at having lost their self-reliance. 
While the unemployed sought work and help 
and scraped along with food handouts, the 
Kennedy administration was pushing an 
omnibus program to revive the economy. 


On the next page of Life magazine 
was the statement: 

The life of the unemployed is a steady 
downhill slide. While Congress is about to 
extend unemployment compensation to a 
maximum of 39 weeks, families receiving it 
must still deny themselves food, return 
household goods purchased on ‘credit, do 
without medical care—and go deeper into 
debt. 


Another two-page layout of pictures in 
this same issue of Life was headed “Scant 
Food Handouts to Meet Aching Hun- 
gers.“ The caption under one picture 
read: 

In Portage, Pa., near Johnstown, Steve 
Alexander, 37, an out-of-work coal miner, 
draws monthly ration of Government sur- 
plus food for his 10 children. Each gets 
about 1 pound of lard, a half pound of rice, 
plus dry milk, flour. The caption under an- 
other picture said, Pale and expectant, 
Jonathan Kimback, 6, looks up at surplus 
food carried by his father in Portage dis- 
tribution center. 


Since Life magazine, in September, 
put its trust in the Wall Street Journal 
rather than in its own reporting, it 
would be interesting to examine the Wall 
Street Journal article. It is written by 
Donald A. Moffitt, a staff reporter. The 
dateline is Corsicana, Tex., county seat 
of Navarro county. 

The Wall Street Journal story said 
that L. G. Avery, a farm laborer, bluntly 
informs a visitor who found him whiling 
away his day in a rocking chair on the 
porch of his house: 

This is one year people ain't going to get 
the grass hoed out of their cotton, becaus¢ 
we ain't going to do it. 


That statement became the basis for 
an editorial in the same issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, entitled “The Man 
With the Hoe, And the statement at- 
tributed to L, G. Avery was repea 
again in the Life magazine editorial. It 
was quoted in an editorial August 29, in 
the Marietta, Ga., Daily Journal. And 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal re- 
printed the entire article on August 27. 

Kenneth A. Douglas, county judge, 
Navarro County, Tex., says in a letter 
which has already been reproduced in 
the RECORD: 

I have not as yet been able to find anyone 
that knows Mr. Avery. He is not on the rolls 
as a recipient of surplus foods. I do not 
know to what he was referring when he said: 
“people ain't going to get the grass hoed out 
of the cotton because we ain't going to do 
it,” because the farmers did get the 
out by the farm laborers in this county. 


The Wall Street Journal had quoted 
this same Mr. Douglas as follows: 3 

“We're not trying to be another Newburg); 
we're just trying to solve a local problem, 
says Kenneth A. Douglas, young county judge 
and chairman of the commissioners co 
the county's chief administrative agency: 
Mr. Douglas says the county ls attempting S 
reduce future food distributions to of 
1,000 persons a month, less than a third 
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this month's total of eligibles. So far, at 
least, Federal officials have not protested. 


That is what the Wall Street Journal 
Said. And here is what Mr. Douglas 
Says: 

I did not say that we are attempting to 
Teduce future food distribution to about 
000 persons per month. Navarro County 
Voted to remain in the program for the fiscal 
year, beginning September 1, 1961, and it 
Was necessary that we use some figure, be- 
cause we are required to pay 30 cents per 
Person per month. We used the figure 1,000 
because it was a nice round figure, however, 
8 cut that figure down to 750 recip- 

The statement that Federal officials haye 
not protested is, in my opinion simply a 
P nt made to make it appear that our 

ederal officials are trying to tell us in Nav- 
Boe County how to handle our county's 

lusiness. I do not think the Federal Gov- 

Pag Would even think of protesting and 

tere’ Federal official would make the pro- 
t—should one be made? 


The Wall Street Journal said: 
4 Pe last count, 3,367 Navarro County resl- 
ts—about 10 percent of the population 
were Collecting free vittles, including such 
pork as “Mr. Kennedy's mule” (canned 
and 


nut butter) pn and “goober grease” (pea- 


8 Magazine embellished the ac- 
by referring to “canned pork and 
0 vy—called Mr. Kennedy's mule’ in 
ured Douglas, on the other hand, has 
: in Navarro County all his life and 
- Kennedy's mule” and “goober grease" 
— 7 never heard in Navarro BAALE, at 
3 me, until I read the Wall Street 
Joupa DOUGLAS says the Wall Street 
Story was inaccurate in other de- 

€ comments: 
ae are more statements untrue in the 


true ies urnal article than there are 


unde Wall Str 
cet Journal story date- 
say. COTSicana, Tex,, also had this to 


In 


here the Sta - 
1 oo te welfare de 


task after the food giveaway 
Was budgeted 5 Though $125,000 
department Purpose in fiscal 1961, 


in fiscal 1962, “but 


thapa TOF certification 
ficial, says a welfare of- 


on't be enough,” 


n Louisiana o 


,000 i meial notes that some 
in the State e are 


getting Federal free food 


Dubie? Evelyn Parker, commissioner of 


Welfare for the State 
Made these of Louisiana, 
comments on the W. 
Journal de: e Wall Street 


Participation 


1000 last figures quoted by Mr. 


year and 200,000 now) 
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did not originate in this office. Actual rec- 
ords show 105,000 certified on August 19, 
1960, and 172,000 on August 18, 1961. 

The budget figures quoted also were mis- 
leading. It is true that we had to secure an 
additional $35,000 to complete fiscal 1960- 
61, but this was due, as much or more s0, 
to budget limitations than to the availability 
of additional items. 

No parish in Louisiana has falled to par- 
ticipate in commodity distribution because 
of the absence of warehouse Š 

The paragraph, “We feel like we're sitting 
on a keg of dynamite. We don't have any 
control of this program,” was completely 
erroneous. 

The first part of the quote was in refer- 
ence to an inquiry as to complaints or 
abuses. (This was what the reporter actu- 
ally was looking for.) We stated that dur- 
ing the entire time that we had been in the 
program we had practically no complairts 
from public officials, grocers, landowners, or 
anyone else. We then said that the people 
in Louisiana are very vocal about their wel- 
fare program and in the absence of com- 
plaints, it was possible we were sitting on a 
keg of dynamite without knowing it. This 
was strictly a facetious remark, and should 
have been interpreted as such, 

The second part of the quote on control 
of the program apparently related to our 
statement that we did not have the money 
and staff to make a home visit and contact 
collateral references on each application. In 
the absence of such verification, we felt 
we did not have complete control of eligi- 
bility in the urban centers. 

You may rest assured that we will not 
participate in, and assume the responsibility 
for, any program over which we do not feel 
we have adequate control. 


The Federal Government, the State 
governments, and many local govern- 
ments have staffs of trained administra- 
tive personnel and investigators check- 
ing constantly to discover and to correct 
abuses in the food distribution program. 

It is important to understand the rea- 
sons for the food distribution program, 
and the manner in which it operates. 

It begins with the almost miraculous 
efficiency of American agriculture. This 
is the one thing in America that the 
Communist countries envy most of all. 
They hate to admit that we are ahead of 
them in anything. But they frankly 
admit that we are ahead of them in ag- 
ricultural production, and urge their 
people to catch up with us. 

If our agriculture were as inefficient 
as agriculture in the U.S.S.R., we would 
have 60 million more people on farms 
than we do now. That is one-third of 
our whole population. Just imagine 
what it would be like without those 60 
million people to help produce other 
goods and services for defense and ci- 
vilian consumption. Just imagine the 
effect on our Armed Forces, and even on 
our professions and our arts. 

This agricultural know-how is the 
thing nearly all the world, friends or 
enemies, wants most. And in many na- 
tions, American farm products are doing 
more than American arms to stop the 
onrush of communism. 

It would be inexcusable if we let 
hungry people in other countries turn to 
communism if we shut off all food and 
fiber except what we can produce and 
sell at a profit. It would be inexcusable 
if we let thousands of our own people 
go hungry, or suffer the hidden hunger 
of malnutrition and meager, unappetiz- 
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ing meals while we ship food to other 
countries. And we should not expect 
our farmers to supply this food and fiber 
for payment far below the earnings of 
fellow Americans in other lines of work. 

We need food reserves as part of our 
military defense. 

We need food reserves for emergency 
use in natural disasters. ; 

All these are reasons why we have 
programs to supply food to people in 
need in many different situations, and 
must continue to have such programs. 

The Federal Government has accepted 
the responsibility for setting down the 
general rules under which this food will 
be made available to State agencies— 
and for getting the food to those agen- 
cies. It is responsible for making sure 
that the States and communities follow 
reasonable procedures in administering 
the programs; and recovering payments 
from the States for any food proved to 
be fraudulently used. 

But within those limits, it is up to the 
States to determine the exact rules for 
eligibility of individuals, to determine 
what individuals are eligible, to store 
and distribute the food, require adequate 
records and to guard against abuses. 

This system is in harmony with the 
traditional division of powers between 
the Federal Government and the State 
and local government. 

Most Americans believe that the best 
people to investigate need and determine 
eligibility and run the program locally 
and guard against abuses are the local 
people in a town or country, and in the 
State. 

We must do everything in our power to 
make sure that all our able-bodied citi- 
zens can find employment at wages high 
enough that they can adequately feed 
their families without expecting the 
farmer to donate most of his labor, in- 
vestment and managerial skills. That is 
the ideal in our private enterprise econ- 
omy. 

But those who are not able-bodied and 
are in need, and those who cannot find 
employment at a decent wage, must be 
adequately fed out of our rich abundance 
of food. We must make sure our food 
distribution programs are honestly and 
efficiently administered. We must have 
a free press to keep us on our toes, and 
we hope they will make every effort to 
be accurate and unbiased. And we must 
learn, calmly and deliberately, to dis- 
tinguish between the rare incident, the 
exaggeration or distortion, and the seri- 
ous abuse. 


Our Embattled Probers—Walter Warns 
of Apathy to Red Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows the sixth of a series of articles 
about the House Committee on Un- 
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American Activities written by Pulitzer 
Prize Winner Edward J. Mowery: 

WasHINGTON—The peril posed by the 
Communist threat to America’s survival, 
Representative Francis E. WALTER warned 
yesterday, is both “real and grave.” 

As to the frantic efforts by certain ele- 
ments seeking “abolition” of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, its chairman 
declared: 

“The anemic public response to this cam- 
paign is heartening and augurs well for the 
abiding patriotism, circumspection, and in- 
telligence of most Americans.” 

Stressing that the Communist “masters 
of the Kremlin” have already enslaved 900 
million people and have predicted that the 

- hammer and sickle will fly over the United 
States in another generation, the Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat said: 

“This is their avowed objective, despite the 
propaganda veneer of ‘peaceful coexistence,’ 
and members of the conspiracy in this 
country are working diligently toward that 
end. 

“Regretfully, they're being abetted by a 
small but deadly segment of our own people 
who either ignore the threat to our survival 
or a blind to its significance.” 

Hailing the “courage” and “dedication” of 
Congress for its uncompromising fight 
against subversion, WALTER said: 

“Congress and the vast majority of think- 
ing Americans recognize and condemn at- 
tempts to impose the atheistic ideology of 
Marxism on this Nation. 

“And with God's help * it will never 
occur,” 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
67-year-old lawmaker said, is investigating 
an average of 1 espionage plot per day, and 
nearly 200 suspected Communist fronts and 
Communist infiltrated organizations are on 
the FBI's active“ investigation list. 

“Spies abound in the Red bloc diplomatic 
corps,” WALTER explained, “and we now have 
a Moscow satellite 90 miles from the Florida 
Keys. Against this background of obvious 

* $ * we observe the spectacle of an 
abolition drive against HUAC. 

“We on this committee apologize to no 
one for attempting to expose the perfidy of 
those who would destroy the security of 
the United States.” 

Describing HUAC’s mandated duties in 
the area of subversion, he said: 

“This committee has, as its lawful respon- 
sibility, Communist activities in the domain 
of national security * * * serving funda- 
mentally as an advisory and investigatory 
body of the Congress. It is the only House 
committee having that specific area of 
study.” 

Touching upon the obstructive tactics by 
the Supreme Court minority in dealing with 
contempt citations, WALTER—& recognized 
authority on constitutional law—sald recent 
decisions hinted strongly at a dangerous 
usurpation of powers by the judiciary. 

Referring directly to the minority opin- 
ions in the Wilkinson-Branden case, HUAC’s 
chairman declared: 

“By the narrow margin of one vote was 
avoided the interesting spectacle of head-on 
collision between judiciary and Congress. 
The single vote postponed a necessary reso- 
lution of the question whether the judici- 
ary would be permitted to destroy a legally 
constituted congressional committee. 

(The minority in the Branden case opinion 
were Associate Justices Hugo O. Black, 
William O. Douglas, William J. Brennan, Jr., 
and Chief Justice Earl Warren.) 

“The dissents suggest a determined chal- 
lenge to the doctrine of separation of powers 
a doctrine hitherto as funda- 
mental to our constitutional system and 
maintenance of our liberties.” 

Calling the dissents a “bold impingement” 
upon legislative power, he said: 
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“We had been forewarned, however, of the 
course taken by these minority justices in 
several recent Supreme Oourt decisions, of 
which I believe the entire country has taken 
note and at which most of us stand aghast. 

“Members of the minority wish to work 
their personal will against Congress consti- 
tational prerogatives, to advance their own 
views as to proper subjects for legislative 
investigation * * * and the course the in- 
quiry should take. 

“This minority (in weighing HUAC con- 
tempt cases) seems hypnotized by the ex- 
pression, exposure for exposure’s sake, a 
phrase which has re-echoed between Court 
and leftwing circles. 

“Somehow, the word ‘exposure’ has been 
downgraded in the process. Exposure is rev- 
elation, education—the bringing forth of 
truth.” 

Caustically touching again on the Court 
minority's apparent affinity for leftwing 
cliches, Walter observed: 

“We in Congress do not ‘expose for ex- 
posure's sake’ in any greater degree than the 
Supreme Court ‘decides for decision’s sake. 
As for the typical Communist smear phrase, 
‘witch hunting.’ * * + 5 

“The Salem witches were the product of 
pure imagination. But the Communist 
witches are plaguing the earth." 

HUAC functions discreetly in accord- 
ance with strict rules of procedure, the chair- 
man added, and serves as the model for 
House standing rules governing all com- 
mittees. 

“We have been zealous to protect the civil 
rights of all persons. And we believe we 
have succeeded. Of course we've made mis- 
takes, which we have tried diligently to rec- 
tify and from which we have profited. 

“We shall always welcome constructive 
criticism motivated by genuine interest in 
the preservation of our free society. We 
will oppose abolition of this committee with 
every weapon at our command. 

“But we cannot guarantee to preserve the 
good will of Communist witnesses or other 
Communists—or those in complicity—with 
any more success than the courts can pre- 
serve the good will of criminal defendants. 

“And who would suggest that the courts 
be abolished * * * for that reason?” 

Walter, who will retire at the end of this 
session, reiterated HUAC's deep appreciation 
for the confidence it enjoys among the vast 
majority of Americans. 

“We are all fighting a common enemy to 
preserve the precious heritage of unprece- 
dented freedoms. God help this Nation if 
stagnation, apathy, or moral decay should 
deliver us into the hands of the terroristic, 
Marxist criminal conspiracy.” 


Essay Winners Reveal Spirit of 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following prize-winning es- 
says written by students in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. These students were partici- 
pants in the Constitution Week essay 
contest sponsored by the Francis Bro- 
ward Chapter of the DAR, and they 
emerged as winners because their essays 
were truly exemplary of the spirit of the 
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Constitution. I want to congratulate 
these young people for their interest and 
enthusiasm, and extend my congratula- 
tions to the Francis Broward Chapter 
of the DAR for the patriotism they 
have demonstrated by sponsoring this 
contest. 

The essays follow: 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Denise Ouimet) 

As I kneel here in church, I think; first of 
all, I think it is awfully hot in here. I wish 
I was outside, breathing the clean, fresh air. 
And then I see Maria, Maria is from Cuba. 
She is in my class at school. Then I think 
what it must be like to be shut out of 
churches and schools. I have a vivid imagi- 
nation and as I kneel there, I can almost see 
this lovely church, the church I am in right 
now, closed down, with Cuban and Russian 
soldiers standing outside. 

All of a sudden I feel sorry for Maria. I 
have just taken this for granted before. Now 
I am glad I am here. They do not have this 
right to worship as they please. We have 
freedom of religion. Forever? Oh, please 
God. As I leave church, I say a silent 
prayer, a prayer of thanks, and a prayer of 
hope, for the future. 

I go through a rather boring 3 hours of 
school. Then it is recess. Then that was 
when I heard Joe. 

“Joe Davis. I heard what you said.” 

“So what.” 

“So you can’t say that.” 

here's freedom of speech, isn't there?“ 

“Yes, but it doesn't mean you can go 
around saying words like that.“ 

“What does it mean?” 

“It means,” I began, “like if you don't 
think we have a good government you can 
say so. But all good laws are in accordance 
with God's law. You're misusing your liber- 
ties. You can't be arrested for something 
like that, but maybe you should be. 
Honestly.” 

“All right, I'm going into the room and 
read that book, You know. The one on the 
Constitution.” 

As Joe left, I thought some more, I thought 
that the way I had been sounding off at Joe. 
maybe I should watch myself more. I should 
practice what I preach. My duty was to my- 
self first. Right then I made a quick resolu- 
tion to try harder In the future. 

When I went home, I waited anxiously 
until the paper came. I took off the rubber- 
band, opened it and read first, you guessed it, 
the funnies. Then I read the TV section- 
Then the front page and the sports. I take 
it for granted that what I am reading 15 
true. This is where freedom of the press 
comes in. The reporters are not allowed to 
write what they want. They must write 
what is true. In some countries, they write 
what the government says. The people can- 
not believe what they read. 

In the editorials, they can put down what 
they think, and how they feel about every- 
thing. In this country, people are right until 
proven wrong. 

If you had ever lived in Cuba or Russia. 
you would really appreciate these freedoms 
we now take for granted. Every so often we 
should stop and think how lucky we are to 
be living in this country, “the land of the 
brave and the free.” 


My FREEDOMS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Jerry Beasley) 

If old truths are to retain their hold on 
men’s minds, they must be restated in the 
language and concepts of successive genera- 
tions. What at one time are their most 


effective expressions gradually become 5° 
worn with use that they cease to carry a defi- 
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nite meaning. The underlying ideas may be 
as valid as ever, but the words, even when 
they refer to problems still with us, no 
longer convey the same conviction, 

Our Constitution has been the ideal of 
freedom which inspired modern Western 
civilization and whose partial realization 
made possible the achievements of the Amer- 
ican race. This comparatively new document 
is the reincarnation of the English Magna 
Carta and the French Declaration of Rights. 

In the course of history many have praised 
liberty, but few have explained its impor- 
tance to us as individuals and as a country. 
In an advancing society the restriction of 
liberty reduces the number of things tried 
and thus reduces the rate of progress. This 
freedom is not given to the individual be- 
Cause it gives him greater satisfaction; 
rather it is given with the thought that the 

man will better serve others if 
given that right. Giving this freedom far 
Surpasses any decree a government could 
issue for the advancement of a civilization. 

Liberty does not only mean that the in- 
dividual has the opportunity to choose 
freely; it also means that he must bear the 
Consequences of his actions and will receive 
Praise or blame for them. Liberty and re- 
Sponsibility are inseparable. Our society has 
Maintained itself because most individuals 
have accepted the position resulting from 
their own actions. Though it seems that 
each person who succeeds in fulfilling his 
dreams would do so by accident, it also 
Stands to reason that each individual would 
turn his attentions to those events that he 

considerable control of. By profiting by 

mistakes of those before him and trying 
to control those events in his life that he is 
Capable of controlling, the individual can 
Socially mature and by doing so, increase 
the status of his society. 

As I have been writing a man has died to 
Preserve my freedoms. This man died to 
keep me, as an American, free to live in a 
democratic country. I not only feel an 
Obligation to this man but to those before 
me who have founded this Government that 
gives me the opportunity to live as a free in- 
dividual. I feel I should be devoted to the 
Preservation of those freedoms inherited 

rom my antecedents.. 
= Sp being constantly plagued by the fear 
government interference in my social and 
economic life, I can devote my whole to the 
ement of my social status and the stand- 
er of others like myself. There are no 
th tations upon my life until I infringed on 
© rights of others. 
. best use our freedoms we must have a 
casi perception of what they entail. Oc- 
chun there are those who, whether by 
ce or choice, interpret their freedom as 
Thasa or the right to do as they please. 
the individuals are using their freedom for 
detriment of their civilization. Under 
ype of government yet conceived in the 
8 man has there been such an or- 
divida OR of people that permitted the in- 

Me ual to do completely as he pleased. 
try, ens governed as I am in this coun- 
mentine free from the domination of those 
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As time passes ours is the o: 
Bovernment that grows ee Aek si 
ment is ion of the individual. Our Govern- 

Sees ana on the concept that each 
stituted pro 2 divinity and we have in- 
Our ‘Ws on this co; In found- 
Government with a faith in the di- 
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Capital Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
ORD some very pertinent remarks made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL], on which I have the 
honor to serve. 

The chairman, who has served with 
distinction as a member of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee during 
the years he has been a Member of the 
Congress, is one of the best informed 
of its members of reclamation affairs. 
It would be well for those from the rec- 
lamation States to heed well what the 
distinguished and knowledgeable gen- 
tleman from Colorado has to say about 
reclamation. He says reclamation proj- 
ects must be “clean as a hound's tooth,” 
and I thoroughly agree. He also cites 
the results of a crash program wherein 
on at least nine cases investigations were 
hurried, or not fully completed and re- 
payment contracts were not signed prior 
to construction and how these projects 
got into subsequent difficulties. 

I think the gentleman has given us 
good reasons for not rushing into ap- 
proval of these reclamation projects and 
not blindly following the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of Reclamation. I 
do not think we gave nearly enough at- 
tention to these Colorado River project 
transmission lines. We have accepted 
what the Bureau of Reclamation sub- 
mitted as an analysis without nearly as 
thorough an examination as the prob- 
lem deserved. We have got to realize 
that the Bureau of Reclamation is no 
longer the clean-cut scientific organiza- 
tion if once was. It now deals in ide- 
ology rather than engineering and eco- 
nomics, and we must recognize it as 
such, 

Following are the remarks of Mr. As- 
PINALL: 

Reelamation, as I have often emphasized, 
is one Federal program that is little under- 
stood by Members of the House from the 
eastern part of the United States—and yet 
it is these Members who actually hold the 
balance of power when it comes to a House 
vote on a reclamation project. 

The reclamation program has a much eas- 
ler time in the Senate because the 17 rec- 
lamation States start off with 34 votes out 
of 100—just 17 short of a majority. In the 
House, where representation is based on 
population, the reclamation States start off 
with 99 votes out of 437—or 120 short of a 
majority. Included in the 99 reclamation 
votes are 58 from the States of California, 
Texas, and Oklahoma, Thus in the 14 Rocky 
Mountain and Far Western States where the 
reclamation program is of primary concern— 
excluding only California—there are just 
41 Members of the House, out of 437. 

Aside from good plain sense, this is one 
of the reasons why it is so essential that 
reclamation projects be clean as a hound’s 
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tooth. If the reclamation States come to 
the Congress with a request for a Federal 
investment in projects it must be on a basis 
of sound economic and financial feasibility, 
and—prior to appropriation of funds for 
construction—a clear indication of the water 
users’ willingness to repay that part of the 
Federal investment that is within their abil- 
ity to pay. 

That is why I have always insisted, for ex- 
ample, that repayment contracts be signed 
by the water users before construction be- 
gins on a reclamation project. It is only 
through a responsible policy of this kind 
that reclamation can be justified in the 
House of Representatives. 

When such a policy is not followed rec- 
lamation is in trouble. We already have 
several examples of what can happen when 
projects are not thoroughly studied and re- 
payment contracts with the water users not ` 
signed prior to construction. 

The most notable example was the au- 
thorization of a number of projects in the 
Flood Control Acts of 1944 and 1946, and a 
subsequent “crash” program of construction. 
In at least nine cases investigations were 
hurried, or not fully completed, and repay- 
ment contracts were not signed prior to con- 
struction. All of these projects got into 
subsequent difficulty as a result of undue 
haste to get construction underway, and all 
have caused substantial losses of Uncle 
Sam's moneys. The Federal expenditures on 
these nine projects have come to $58,246,722 
and while it is possible that some of this 
may be repaid eventually, most of it will not. 

This is the sort of thing that gives recla- 
mation generally a “black eye’ and which 
makes it more difficult than good judgment 
would require to secure House approval of 
sound projects. 

A Federal reclamation program, with prop- 
er investigation, planning, and construction, 
is a sound investment in national progress. 
At the same time, those of us from the rec- 
lamation States, who have the most direct 
interest in such a program, have the respon- 
sibility to insist that the reclamation pro- 
gram be carried forward on a basis of sound 
financial and economic feasibility. 


Don’t Open U.N. to Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Chicago Daily News and 
which I believe states most emphatieally 
the case against admitting Red China 
to the United Nations. 

I hope those who will lead the debate 
in the United Nations on the admission 
of Red China will ponder the logic of 
this editorial and then use every re- 
source at their command to make sure 
that the uncommitted nations of this 
world who have toyed with the idea of 
admitting Red China to the United Na- 
tions be made fully aware of the tragic 
consequences of their folly. 

The editorial follows: 

Don't Oren U.N. To Rep CHINA 

Once again the theoreticians in the Ken- 
nedy administration have bumped their 
noses on hard facts. A plan that might 
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have opened the door to Red Chinese mem- 
bership in the United Nations has been 
shelved to the accompaniment of furious 
back pedalling. 

The State Department seriously considered 
a plan to offer Red China a U.N. seat, with 
the proviso that Nationalist China retain 
both its membership and its seat on the 
Security Council. The theory was that the 
Communists would refuse, and by so doing 
remove themselyes from possible haggling 
over membership in the U.N. session this 
fall. 

The flaws in the plan soon became ap- 
parent. As any sophomore political science 
student could have predicted, the prospect 
of such a deal infuriated Nationalist China. 

Relations between the United States and 
the Chiang Kai-shek government hit a new 
low, and our Ambassador to Nationalist 
China, Everett F. Drumright, has been called 
home for urgent consultations to repair the 
breach, 

Leakage of the plan also brought a pre- 
dictable protest from Members of Congress, 
who know better than the State Department 
the depth of opposition to U.N. membership 
for Red China. 

At best, the proposal would have been a 
dangerous gamble. Red China has rejected 
the so-called Two-Chinas“ solution, it is 
true, but the opportunity to squeeze in and 
work inside the United Nations for the ex- 
> pulsion of Nationalist China might be too 
great to resist, Nationalist China was re- 
ported to be prepared to pull out of the 
United Nations if the Peiping regime got in, 
a move that would vault the Communist 
Chinese to immediate power in the organiza- 
tion. 

The argument is constantly heard that it 
is “unrealistic” to bar the world’s most pop- 
ulous nation from the U.N. halls. But it 
would be far less realistic to offer U.N. mem- 
bership to the nation that is still at war 
with the United Nations in Korea. 

By no stretch of the imagination has Red 
China demonstrated any willingness to abide 
by the U.N. Charter. The rape of Tibet, the 
attempts to expand into India and South- 
east Asia, as well as the unresolved con- 
flict in Korea, all attest to the contrary. 

It is entirely possible that the admission 
of Red China will at least be brought to the 
point of debate in the U.N. General Assembly 
this year, after a long period in which the 
United States has been able to prevent even 
that preliminary step. That prospect, how- 
ever, should not frighten our diplomats to 
the extent of giving in without a fight. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNTrep STATES 


Trrte 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExeS:—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concrrs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrtx 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recoro without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c, 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
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Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7\4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script Is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the of- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, 80 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are In session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing In second . When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters In the next issue of 
the Concressionan Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate In writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed In two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be consid 

as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the Concressronal 
Rrconů which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


